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James  I — a.  d.  1603. 

by  the  couDcil;  but  it  w»»  agreed  with  JanieB  to 
keep  the  great  matter  a  aecret,  antil  the  formRl 
diepatch  from  London  should  reach  him.'  Sir 
Robert  Carey  had  scarcely  takeo  borae  for  the 
north  yrhoa  Cecil,  Nottingham,  Egerton,  and  oth- 
ers, met  in  secret  debate  at  Richmond,  at  an  early 
hoar,  before  the  queen's  death  was  known;  and 
these  lords,  "  knowing  above  all  things  delays  to  be 
moat  dangerons,"  proceeded  at  once  to  London, 
and  drew  up  a  proclamation  In  the  name  "ofthe 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  united  and  aaaiated 
with  the  late  queen>  council,  other  principal  gen- 

>  b  Lodp'i  IlliMtntioH  ot  Briliah  Hjatorr  ihera  v  •  Isuar  to  lb* 
kiof  fmn  om  Jnba  Psmur,  who  oJaiiM  lo  hmn  trntm^ftinm  mei- 
MQgBr  U  gUd  udiofi  aboot  tb«  dMMM  of  Qomh  Elinbstb,"  bmI 
bmg»  ■  mrard  La  llwl  food  Mrric*.  Ba%  wa  ota  aemmij  IfiM  with 
Mr.  Lodf  ■■  ukiai  thii  letter  m  t  proof  tlwt  tbe  old  atorr  fU  bj 
Sir  Rnbtrt  Cmwt  biKMU,  id  bia  Memem,  ami  bj  Slow,  aa  wall  ■> 
WaUm,  aboat  Sir  Kobwt  Oarar,  la  ineorraet.  Wa  an  not  labnoad 
tbai  Famur'a  cluDi  ww  allawad.  Tbii  wmn  mmf  bat*  faariad  hia»- 
•alf  "jirina  manaiifwr"  withoot  bainf  ao.  Wo  kaow  that  atvan: 
Mfoi  ooanien  raa  a  taoe  U  Bdiabanb,  and  tbat  Janaa  thoaf bl  well 
M  ccncaal  ifaeir  arriTal.  AAarwaid,  whaa  all  vaa  aattlad,  than  waalJ 
ba  DO  BMtira  for  koayiaff  ap  tbe  mfttarj,  and  tbea  tba  cboit  MMa  to 
haia  Hi  (Ml  the  booor  to  Sir  Robait 


S  sooD  as  Elizabeth 
breathed  her  last.  La- 
dy Scrope,  a  daugh- 
ter of  her  relative, 
the  late  Lord  Huns- 
don,  communicated 
the  intelligence  to 
her  broker.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Carey,  who  had 
been  on  the  watch; 
and  who,  anticipating 
Cecil  and  the  other 
lords  of  the  council, 
stole  out  of  the  palace 
at  Richmond,  where 
the  queen  bad  expired  at  tliref;  io'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  the  34th  of  Starch,  and  post- 
ed dowQ  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  be  tbe  flnt  to  bail 
Jamea  Staart  as  King  of  England.  This  ttader 
relative  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  night  of  Satur- 
day tbe  26tb,  four  days  before  Sir  Charles  Percy 
and  Thomas  Somerset,  Esq.,  who  were  dispatched 
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Uemen,  the  lord  mnyor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of 
LoodoD,  a  multitude  of  other  good  aobjects  and 
eommons  of  the  realm."  This  procIamatioQ  bore 
thir^-aix  signatures,  the  three  first  being  those  of 
Robert  Lea,  Lord  Major  of  London,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cauteriraty.  nod  the  Lord  Keeper  Eger- 
toD ;  the  three  last,  these  of  Secretary  Sir  Robert 
Ceeilt  Sir  S.  Fortescue,  and  Sir  John  Popham.  It 
was  signed  and  ready  aboat  five  hours  after  Elista- 
beth'a  decease  *,  and  then  those  who  had  signed  it 
went  oat  of  the  council-chamber  at  Whitehall,  with 
Secretary  Cecil  at  their  head,  who  had  taken  the 
chief  direction  of  the  buaioeaa,  and  who,  in  the 
front  of  the  palace,  read  to  the  people  the  procla- 
mation, which  assured  them  that  the  queen's  maj- 
eftty  was  really  dead,  and  that  the  right  of  auccea- 
«oD  was  wholly  in  James  King  of  Scots,  now  King 
of  Eogbnd,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  etc.  They  then  went  to  the 
Hi^  Cross  ID  Cbeapside,  where  Cedl  again  read 
the  pnchmation,  "  most  distinctly  and  audibly;'** 
and  when  he  bad  dooe.  "  the  mnltitode  with  one 
consent  cried  atond — ■  Ood  save  King  James  1*  *'  for 
all  parties,  or  rather  the  three  great  religious  sects, 
High  Churchmen,  Paritaos,  and  Papists,  all  prom- 
ised tfaemselres  adraotages  from  his  accession. 
Cecil  next  caused  Uiree  heralda  and  a  trumpeter  to 
proclaim  the  said  tidings  within  the  walla  of  the 
Tower,  where  the  heart  of  many  a  state^prisoner 
leaped  for  joy,  and  where  the  £arl  of  Southamp- 
ton, the  friend  of  the  unfortunate  Essex,  joined  the 
rest  in  their  signs  of  great  gladness.  After  consult- 
ing for  a  time  in  Sheriff  Pemerton's  house,  they 
sent  notice  of  the  happy  and  peaceable  proceeding 
ioto  the  oDUQtiy,  and  to  the  authorities  in  the  pro- 
«Tiiicial  towus;  bnt  notwithstooding  the  expedition 
of  the  messengers,  many  gentlenen  got  eecret  in- 
teffigenee  beforehand,  and,  in  dirers  [daces,  James 
had  been  proclaimed  withont  order  or  wairant.^ 
Of  the  other  thirteen  or  fourteen  conflicting  ckims 
to  the  succession  which  hod  been  reckoned  op  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  not  one  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  publicly  mentioned,  or  OTea 
elloded  to ;  and  the  right  of  James,  though  certainly 
not  indispatable,  was  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned.' 

1  SiDW^WaldiNi^-Oriwna^MMMn  id  Bit  Rolwit  Cany. 

s  Tha  Mir  bowmar,  that  coold  with  aajr  dmw  af  bw 

*v  laaaoi  esM  lata  caaiycdtloa  with  thaaa  of  Jama,  war*  tboaa  of  dw 
WfwaaalaliTa  af  Hanrr  TIlI.'trMinsariiit«rHaij,I)ocbeMof  SuQiU, 
lo  whoaa  bain  Bmoj  wai  affirawd  kit  will  to  ha*a  linilad  Qw  aao- 
aaMiaB,a«  &ilan  of  lha  kaira  af  hia  thna  ehUdm.  B«  alAongli 
IfeiB  win,  Wriof  baa*  smda  «ndar  iMhrnitf  «f  w  Act  af  Fw^&t- 
Mat,  waaM  ban  baaa  lafal^  valid  if  anlhaglie,  it  ia  iwna  tliu 
danblfalif  it  evarmHrncaitad  tba  rajral  aifnMiire.  (Saa  in  aappott 
tliu  aaibaaiMtty  tba  laatoning  ef  Hr.  Hallaa,  Cmat.  Hiat.,  rol.  i.  pp. 
a07-JUr;  and  tba  appntantlf  oa«daaiTa  laplr  of  Dr.  Liufard,  Hiat. 
BiiS.,val.«i.MtoL,sdit.afua8.)  AtlbatlmaartlwdeathirQoaaa 
Mtaabalb,  tba  aapyoaatf  lafWtMaUw  af  tba  DsAaaa  af  BtAtt  wm 
tte  wm  cf  bat  fTMddMifbtar  CalhariM,  bf  Edward  acymoor,  Eari 
at  Bmttaii,  to  it  an*  aaaaitad  that  aha  had  boan  |mtatel]>  nnr- 
titd.  Bm  Aai  aay  anoh  ■antaga  logk  ptea  waa  narar  Miafaetonlj' 
ftoaad.  Tba  bar  in  qoaaiiM,  bevaaar,  w  calM  bf  hla  fttharU 
aaeaad  titla  of  Lwd  Baaaobaap;  and  bi»  aliaae  aaa,  pwtnaaly  known 
m  Bat)  a^  Haiqoia  of  Hanfbrd,— ^  mm  who  iBBnfad  the  Lady 
IwSinii  Sinait.  to  W  paiaaaUy  MaatioMd,— wu  raatorad  (a  Aa  UUe 
af  Cafca  «f  SMwaal  ia  ISN.  WbaiaM  olum  iba  Haaia  of  SalMk 
■igbl  bava  ta  Iba  caawa  wm  aftarward  tnatfamd  la  Oa  praaanl 
af  ITsttbmbaflaad,  by  Um  Mntaga  of  Blttbetb,  tenthtar  of 
Om  ai^Wb.DU»  at  «aMM^  wHb  Sir  Ha^  twfcbian,  tba  fcatPoba 
•f  HoKbaab^ibad  af  tba  laat  cmtiaa 


Such  had  been  the  able  management  of  Cecil — 
such  was  the  readiness  of  the  nation  to  acknowi 
edge  the  Scottish  king,  or  their  laudable  anxiety  to 
avoid  a  disputed  anccesaton  and  civil  war. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  whose  claim 
excited  uneasiness  in  the  cantions  mind  of  Cecil,— 
this  was  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  of  James's  fkther, 
Daraley,  and  descended  equally  from  the  stock  of 
Henty  VIL'  This  young  lady  was  by  birth  an 
Englishwoman,  a  circumstance  which  had  been 
considered  by  some  as  making  up  for  her  defect  of 
primogeniture,  for  James,  though  nearer,  was  a 
bom  Scotchman  and  alien.  Cecil  for  some  time 
had  had  his  eye  upon  the  Lady  Arabella,  and  she 
Mras  now  safe  in  his  keeping.  Eight  hundred  dan- 
gerous or  turbulent  persons,  indistinctly  described 
as  "  Tagaboods,"  were  seized  in  two  nights  in  Lon- 
don, and  sent  to  serve  on  board  the  Dutch  fleet. 
No  other  outward  precautions  were  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  son  of  Bnrghley,  who  calmly  waited  the 
coming  of  James  and  his  own  great  reward,  with- 
out asking  for  any  pledge  for  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament, the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  the  reform 
of  atmses  which  had  grown  with  the  growing  pre- 
rogative cf  the  crown.  But  these  were  things  al- 
together overlooked,  not  only  by  Cecil  and  Notting- 
ham and  those  who  acted  with  them,  but  also  by  the 
parties  opposed  to  them,  the  most  remarkable  man 
among  whom  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  like 
all  the  other  courtiers  or  statesmen,  looked  entirely 
to  his  own  interest  or  aggrandizement.  Few  or 
none  could  have  been  inseoaible  to  the  advantage 
likely  to  accrue  from  the  peaceful  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  under  one  sovereign,  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  those  border  wars  which  kept  both  .sides  of 
the  Tweed  in  perpetual  tnnnoil  and  confusion ;  and 
it  may  be  that  this  bri^t  prospect  tended  (together 
with  the  bright  hope  of  personal  advancement)  to 
render  the  En^ish  statesmen  subservient  and  care- 
less  at  this  important  crisis. 

Between  the  s|»ritnal  pride  and  obstinacy  of  his 
clergy,  the  turbulent,  intriguing  habita  of  his  nobles, 
and  his  own  poverty,  James  had  led  rather  a  hard 
life  in  ScQthod.  He  was  eager  to  take  possession 
of  England,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  very  Land 
of  Promise ;  but  so.  poor  was  he  that  he  coukl  not 
begin  his  journey  until  Cecil  sent  him  down  money. 
He  asked  for  the  crown  jewels  of  England  for  the 
queen  his  wife ;  but  the  council  did  not  think  fit  to 
comply  with  this  request ;  and,  on  the  6th  day  of 
April,  he  set  out  for  Berwick,  wifhont  wifo  or 
jewels.  On  arriviag  at  that  aoment  town,  he  fired 
ofl^,  with  his  own  hand,  a  great  irieee  of  ordnance, 
an  nnnsuaj  efibrt  of  connge  oa  Us  part.  On  the 
same  day  he  wrote  to  hie  "  right  tms^  and  right  well 
beloved  cousins  and  connselors,  the  lords  and  others 
of  his  privy  coqpcII  at  London,'*  thanking  them  for 

^  JaMsV'dana,  howarar,  wni  not  U  alt  throagli  bia  hthmr,  Lori 
Dtmlvi  bat  throngfa  hia  iMher,  who,  aa  the  cranddanirlitar  of 
Janca  IV.  by  hia  wife  Uatsaiat,  aldett  daVtbtar  of  Be  Dry  VO.,  was. 
after  Blixabelb,  tba  aaat  rapraaaatatire  of  tbat  Mnr.  Tba  I«dy  Ata- 
belia  and  bar  nnde.  Lord  Danlay,  were  daaeaodad  fnm  tba  bbm 
Hatiarat  Tvdoc,  bat  by  bar  aicarf  Mniafa  with  HmOm  Simk. 
Eariof  Lannoi. 
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the  moMj  whiefa  thtj  bad  wnt,  taUiog  tfamn  that 
he  would  iMstea  hb  joarnejr  u  mixsh  M  coaveni- 
eatiy  he  mighC, — Uiat  be  intended  to  tan/  aii^He 
at  the  ekf  of  Voriit  and  to  make  iiie  -entiy-tJaareid 
ID  aome  aoeh  soiemn  maaner  am  tpportaiaed  to  hit 
digiH^t  and  tliat,  Aerefi»-e,  be  sbwild  reqnira  that 
all  snoh  tbin^  aa  they  in-  ttaehr  wisdom  tfaongh^ 
meet  shoak)  be  aeot  dowo  to  York.  He  did  not 
imiB  the  kirds  of  the  oonhcil  to  go  ao  fiu:  north-ta 
meet  him,  "the  joaniey  beiog  eo  leDgi"'bnt  he 
hutted  that  their  going  woold  be  agraeaUfl  to  btoi. 
The  body  of  Efiaabeth  wn  atitt  nbnve  ^onA*  and 
it  mmid  hwe  been  Tegdu  is  bha  to  'attend  her 
foneiri  in  penon*  He  aaanied  An  lorte  Unt  hO 
eontd  be  weU  contootod  to  do  that,  and  all  other 
honnr  Ira  nught,  onto  **tfad  qaeen  -  deAi'not;"-  tod 
he  referred  it  to  tfaen*  conaiderfltioav  %hethM'  k 
woakl  be  more  honor  &r  her  to  have  the-  funeral 
fioiahed  befbre  bo  came,  or  to  waiS  and  fanre  him 
preaent  at  it.  Ceoil  and  hia  friende  know  what  all 
thia  meant,  and  hastened  the  faoeral ;  tbeTe  wea  ae 
rejoieing  anceeaaor  preftent*  btrt-fifteea  ifasndred 
peraoDB,  in  deep  monining,  volnntarity  followed  the 
body  of  Elinabeth  to  Wealrainator  Abbey.  Id  the 
same  letter  iamei  aaked  for  conehea,  boraes.  Iittora, 
ieweK  atofla,  and  *the  .we  w£  a  lad  chamber- 
lain wUoh  -wn  very  nondfhl';*'  ukI  aa  the  Laid 
Hnnadoo  wno  indlqMaed,  hff  tfaoagbt  pmptfr  to  ap- 
pnnt  the  Lord  Thoniaa  Hoarard  of  Walden  to  nz- 
mne  that  oAee.  The  king  waa  a  alewtravelerv 
Seven  daya  lAar,  nr  en  the  13tb  of  April,  he  had 
got  no  farther  than  Newoaatie,  wheooe  he  wrote 
another  letter,  ceoimandiDg  oaioa  of  different 'de^ 
Domioationa  to  be  atmek  In  gold  and  ailver,  •*fbras- 
mncfa  aa  the  coatonl  of  Ma  progeniton,  kniga  of  thia 
reahot  had  fcesD,  >to  have  Htmo  now-  moneys  made 
in  iheir  owa  Dame  agamat  the  day  of  Atit  cnmn- 
tioo."  He  gave  nunuto  direotions  aa  to  anna,  qnar- 
teringsj  and  Aottooe.  Arootad  the  arms  of  Fmnoe, 
and  Eogladd,  «id  'Seotlabd,  and  the  harp  of  I«e>- 
land,  wu  to'be  -weHtBa- B»irgat  Jhm9iftiimipMti& 
tnuHKri;  wait  nn  tbs  other  aide*  aroon^  ^i*  head, 
erownnd,  wns.toibe'  kaaoribisd  the  nt^  .JaaAtu 
gratia  ■Attg^mt  •BogtuBt  iRamamt  4t  HUtmim 
JUm,  4t%4\  ily-the  iStb  of  Aprtt  he  had  nnehed 
Oo  hovseiof'iSir  WilRnm-  luglnby  atif  optiifft  and 
firora  that  -plaoo  fae  wrota  aouoiens  lettor-to'tbe 
load  kveperi  dia.4ard<<treasnM¥t  tfae;  -hq^  -fdraQ<al^ 
die  maator  of  die  husov  and  thb  priadipal  aeoDStaiy 
fbrshe  tinwkeiag;  '  All  hiB'<^rcnalociuttoaBQd«ere 
could  Det  cooceal  his  iH-hamor  at  thair'nat  aaming 
to  meetMf),#Dd  tbeir  Aill  delayiugf  tn  Aend'the 
cnrwD  jewalsJ'KHe  aaavred  <tbam:that.iie  wooU 
Dot  atay-^oywlnrann'  tka'-fwd  -tkam-vmp-dtiy  natU 
he  came  .to  7heobald^.3b  Bertfiirdehinrf  ,wliBroiil* 
hoped  to  be  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  Uie  month.* 
But  he  did  Hot  equtti  even'tfa|r  bJ[ow  rate  of  travel- 
ingt  iMtoring-^biroe-d&ya  at  York*  andiaeldDm  going 
more  than  ffteofl  nilei  n-dKy.  At  Ytfrk  he  wsa 
met  ftnd  welcomed  by  the  cnStj  Ceci|»  whl!i  9 
aeeret  cwfianMO  with  his  majesty,  wbieh  ma« 
hare  been  very  fliB  of  meaning.  On  tirt  91K  be 
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was  at  Newark-npon- Trent,  where  he  gare  people  a 
fbmtaate  of  his  diapositioD  to  arlHtrary  gorernment. 

Fw  in  this  town,  and  io  the  court,  was  taken  a 
CDt-pnn»  doing  the  deed,  and  being  a  baao,  pilfer- 
ing tfaief^  yet  waa  bU  geBtlemaiiiike  in  the  ontside  : 
thft  fellow  had  good  ttora  coin  fonnd  about  him, 
and,  tipte  oxandnation,  confeaaed  that  he  had,  from 
Berwick  to  that'  Tdaee,  played  the  ent-pnrae  in  the 
oomrfe.  The  hteg*  hearing  of  thia  gaDint,  directed 
a  »asnmt  to  the  neordar  of  Newaiit  to  hare  hin^ 
banged,  wfaidi  was  aoetwdingty  ezeented,**  the  man 
bmng  hangtfd  wiUiont  any  legal  trlaL^  It  in  snld 
that  JaaooBi.fn  oottveratng  with  some  of  hia  English 
Donnsdort'  about  fait  prerogaHve,  exclaimed  joy- 
«m4y.  «*I>i'I  Make  the  judges  ?  Bo  I  make  the 
bisfaopiT  TbebvQod's  wonndsl  I  make  what  likes 
me  law  and  gOspd  I"  Thoogh  he  had  hardly  erer 
liad  the  doe  and  proper  aadiority  of  a  king  is  his 
own  coootry,  be  had  long  lodnlged  in  a  ipecnlatiTe 
rfiseloiissa,  and,'  aa  fer  as  his  cowardice  and  iodo- 
teace  allowed  him,  he  came  fu&y  pre)»ired  to  mie 
the  people  of  England  as  a  despot.  To  ealiTeo  his 
journey,  he  bimted  nlong  the  read.  He  wns  a  mis- 
erable horBsmao,  bnt  bis  oonrUers  invented  for  him 
a  sort  of  "hnoting  made  easy;*'  yet;  notwithatand- 
hig  ^duir  aysfeam  and  his  own  great  caotion,  his 
nuges^  gotk  fill  offhishnrae,  new  Belroir  CaaUe. 
"But  Ond  bn  thanked.**  adds  Cecil,  in  relating  tha 
nooidont.to  the  ambasMdor  in  France,  *•  he  hath  no 
harra  at  ril  by  it,  and  it  Is  no  more  than  may  be&U 
any  other  great  and  czfrme  rider  aa  he  is,  at  least 
onoe  evei7  month.""  Aa  he  approached  the  En- 
^ish  aapibili  hosts  of  conrtiers  and  asjuranta  after 
places  hurried  to  meet  him  and  pay  their  homage. 
Among  these  the  tast  waa  not  the  great  Francia 
Bacon,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
laad,-  has  lefk  ns  a  cnrions  record  of  his  first  imprea- 
sionsT-""  Yoorlbrdship,"  says  Bacon,  •^ahall  find  a 
prince  the  fhrthest  from  vain  glory  that  may  be, 
and  rather  like  a  prince  of  the  ancient  form  than  of 
tUs  lattor  ttmdi  hia  apeech  is  swift  and  cnrsory, 
end  id  thn  fiitt  -dialect  of  hia  nation,  and  in  apeech 
of>bwtesari  ataoEtt  'in  speech  of  disoonroe  largo.  He 
afieMeih  pbpnlnrityly  graefaig  &»m  that  no  popa* 
faVf kndnat-'bydny-iashknHofhisown:  hetsthod^t 
somevdnC  gonerri  in  lus  &ron;  and  his  vhtae  «t 
acaaaa  ii  niberibeoaoae  he  is  much  abroad,  and  in 
pma,  thno  tbat  ha  givetb  easy  andlence;  be  has* 
tieoii|h.taiia'n>lxtnt«''bfiboth  kingdoms  and  nations, 
fbster,<peiliapaT  tbs»4}olicy  will  well  bear.  I  told 
your  lerflBbip  onde  -be<bre"]ny  oplnbn,  tbat  me- 
tfaedgfat  ■ha  mijesty  rather  asked  ' conosel  of  the 
time  I^Bt  than  of 'the  time  to  coooe."*  < 

■Other  perseae  '-who  were  not,  as  Bacon  wh«. 
afraidi  of  igsi^  farther  into  dieao  tender  argnmeots. 
baproBsedja^tohaabment,  if  not  diagust,  at  tbo  very 
nnroyid  person  and  behavior  of  the  new  severeign, 
Mnbo)  IbgsometB  too  ^eak  to  carry  hb  bo^, — 
tKhbn-lopgiis'kaa  tDo  Isrge  for  his  moMh,— whoae 
Byan<w«n«oggb,.astting;  and  ynt  oaeant,— ^whoae 
afipmnl-woa'  oa^sated  ud-  dta«y<— whosa  whole 
end-hearing  was  slovanfy  and  angaiidy. 
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wlule  hii  vDOMiily  fern  ware  betrajed  by  hia 
WMfiog  ■  thickly-wsdded  dagger-proof  doublet,  and 
hy  nuy  odiar  ridieuloii*  pracaetioaa.  Theae  eo- 
tmmponrj  paitnita  maj  be  aDnawbat  avsfdHrged 
here  esd  there  i  we  may  soipeet  m  Mttle  of  the 
luUioaai  prejudice  agaimt  the  Scota;  hat,  even  after 
aveiy  latinaaJ  dedootien,  we  eaa  aot  doabt  -ftr  a 
mooient  that  the  aon  of  the  beantifal  and  gracefld 
Mary  waa  totally  deflcieat  in  all  perBeoal  gnacea. 
thoae  itnpoitaot  tngredieats  in  the  compiwtioD  oi  a 
prince.  To  aoeh  u  bnogered  after  the  hooora 
of  koightfaoodt  he  may  have  appeu'ed  in  a  oiore 
fiworaUe  light,  for,  aa  he  went  along,  he  profuaely 
diatribnted  theee  honors.  Before  he  left  Sootlaod 
he  knighted  the  son  of  the  lientenaat  of  the  Tower 
f>f  London;  at  Berwick  he  knighted  two  more 
Engliahmen,  at  Widriogton  he  knt^ited  eleren,  at 
York  thnr^-oae,  at  Worksop,  in  Nottin^ainslure, 
aig^tteeo,  at  Newark  Caatle  eigbu  o*  fAe  road 
betwean  Newark  and  Belran-  CmIIb  foar,  at 
voir  CMtle  &a^-in :  m  iaet  he  appears  to  have 
heatowad  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  nearly  ereiy 
pereoo  that  eame  to  bin  dnriog  tbia  hey-day  jour- 
ney. At  bat,  on  tlie  SdofM^y,  be  ranched  Then* 
belda,  the  anmptnona  aeet  of  Seeivlary  Cecil 
where,  aa  at  other  gentlemen's  hoases  at  which  he 
had  atnyed,  be  was  BStoniahed  at  the  luxury,  coni- 
parative  elegance,  and  comfort  he  found.  He  was 
met  by  all  the  lords  of  the  lata  qneao's  council,  who 
kneeled  down  and  did  their  homage,  afker  which 
the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton  made  a  gn*e  (Hution,  in 
the  name  of  a)U  sigaifyiog  their  assured  love  and 
aUegianee.  On  the  morrow  be  made  twenty-Mght 
more  kni^ta. 

But  it  waa  not  for  these  operatiou  that  Cecil  had 
iadoced  him  to  take  Theobelda  on  hii  wnyt  and 
dmiag  the  Ibar  daya  iriiich  the  king  paaaed  there, 
that  wily  atateanaa  ugntbted  Uneelf  with  hia 
new  nastar,  and  remodeled  a  cMoet  vety  aoeh 
(tbongh  DOC  entirely)  to  his  own  snUaftction.  The 
chief  objecti  of  Ceeil's  fnesent  joakm^  wen  tbe 
Eail  nf  Northnnbarland,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Cnb- 
ham.  and  tbe  reraatile,  intr^niog,-  end  Mnhhiotta 
Sir  Welter  Raleigh,  who,  very  fovtnnately  for  CeeiL 
had  ^ven  gronnda  of  ofienae  to  the  king.  Nor- 
tbnmberlaod,  who  em[rioyed  the  cogent  ndvoceoy 
and  ekx|tteat  tongoe  of  Becoe,  waa  pnwiaed  a  ahare 
in  the  king's  favor;  bot  Cobhne*  and  Grey  werf 
eat  off  from  promotion,  and  'R*leigh..wteaipired 
l»  tbe  lughest  poate,  waa  ^oprlred  of  the.  anb- 
erdinate  ones  which  he-  had  held.'  Cecil  waa. re* 
laiBad,  togniher  with  hia  friends  Nottlngbun, 
Henij  and  Thoaiaa  Howard,  Bnckhnrst,  Monnt> 
jaj^  and  Egarton,  tn  vriwna  James  added  finir 
SoaCtiah  kH<dt  and  bin  seoreCaiyt  EI|difaMtOBe,  a 
anwiaatiim  whioh  inatantly  caused  .jaalanay  aad 
diamiteBt. 

the  7th  of  Blay,  Ihe  hhig  moiad.  taward 
London,  and  was  met  at  Stamford  Hi!  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  sqarlet  robee  ( 
and  abont  ais  o'cloek  in  the  evening  he  andred  at 
the  Charter  Henae,  whar».te  aaada:  aoir 


knights.  On  the  same  day,  proebmation  was  made 
that  all  the  monopolies  granted  by  the  late  qoeeo 
sfaoidd  be  mapended  till  they  bad  been  examined 
by  king  and  eoaneil,*~that  ail  royal  pmtectione 
diat  Unctwed  iDen's  awta  ui  bw  sbonld  eeaaa, 
and  that  the  oppresaiona  done  by  saltpetre-makerB, 
pnrr^ors,  and  cart^aken,  for  the  nae  of  the  court, 
dioidd  be  pnt  down.  These  were  vahiable  inatal- 
menta  if  they  had  been  held  sacred ;  but  b  few  days 
after,  James,  being  a  prince  above  all  others 
addicted  to  banting,"  issued  another  prsehmatioD, 
prDhSNtiing.-all  manner  of  peraoos  whatsoever  from 
killing  deer,  and  all  Itinda  of  wild-fowl  used  for 
fanntiog  and  hawking,  upon  pain-  of  the  severest 
penalties.' 

From  tbe  Charter  Honse,  James  removed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  iQade  more  Itnights,  and  from 
tbe  Tower  be  proceeded  to  Qreeowich,  where  he 
made  more.  By  the  time  he  had  set  foot  in  his 
pnbea  of  Whit^U,  be  bad  knighted  two  hnndred 
individndB  of  all  Unds  and  colors,  and  beitfre  he 
had  been  three  maadu  in  England  ho  had  bvished 
the  honor  on  eome  seven  hnndred;  nor  wo  ha 
very  cbaiy  even  of  the  honor  of  tbe  EagKsh  peer- 
age, whieh  Elisabeth  held  at  ao  hi^  a  price.  He 
preaeatly  made  fonr  earls  and  nine  barons,  among 
whom  was  Cecil,  who  became  Lend  Cecil,  after- 
ward VisconDt  Cranboroe,  and  finally  Earl  of 
Saliabnry.  Several  of  the  English  promotions  ex- 
cited snrprise  and  derision ;  but  these  feelings  gave 
pbce  to  more  angry  paastona  when  he  elevated  hia 
Scotti^  foUowere  to  seats  in  the  Hooae  of  Lords. 
Before  he  bad  done  be  added  atxty-two  naroea  to 
the  list  of  the  peerage.  This  occarioned  a  pasquin- 
ade to  be  'p^ed  up  in  Sc  Paul's,,  wherein  was 
announced  an  art  to  help  weak  memories  to  a  com- 
petent knowledge  oi  tha  names  «f  die  nobility.' 
The  English  had  not  yet  forpven  EUaabeOi  tbe 
Bxeentton  of  their  darliag  Esses,  nod  other  tbi^ 
wlucb  cast  a  gbom  on  Am  hat  yaate  of  her  reign ; 
but  they  were  irritated  at  h«nrtng  ao  immeasnral^y 
inferior  a  person  as  Jaraea  speak  «^b  contempt 
tbe  judgment  and  aUlittes  of  that  extraordinary 
woman.  He  owed  her,  indeed,  little  gratitude  in 
bis  own  caae ;  and,  as  a  son,  he  might  have  been 
excused  for  bearii^  little  affection  to  the  memory 
of  the  murderer  of  his  mother.  But  pmdenee  and 
decency— -perticalarly  oa  rarertiog  to  hia  own  filial 
condttct—OBght  to  have  chsined  hia  toogOe ;  and, 
beside,  it  was  eeoily  perceived  diat  it  was  not  on 
his  mother's. neconnt  that  be  nudigoed  his  prede- 
cessor, but  ratfaer  ont  of  a  mean  JeakHaay  of  her 
Eune  as  a  mbtresa  of  that  kingeraft.aad  wisdom 
which  be  pretewled  topoaeeaaingreBtfrperfectbm 
than  any  prinoe  unce  die  day»iaf  Soloinnn. 

.»"" 

>  Lode*  (ninitnitions)  Kj,*ef,*  eomptaU  list  cf  thcM  mooa^itm. 
Cm  of  iMn  k****  Synotf  FwtMr  tmi  John  Cntfotd  u  OutiMi**  ligM 
■latt—pdirali  rteii»t «  horm foe Wwty  <*■  yonC"  Om  ghw 
JBrraa  MmfgiM'^  *^  iwl*  of  tayiat  Km!  toyo^  mm,  ud  if 
MtllDf  **■»•  witUa  thi*  roklni.  (>h  MalteM  to  £d«  SelMti  tha 
vol*  t%ht  <4  aipottiDK  uhu  and  (dd'ikcM  ftr  Mm  yn.  Cm  ftna 
W  WmUir  RdtHg/i  lha  fkMliy  of  di^Mariaf  Houmm  far  kMpiaff  of 
lawnw  a^  iMhIuv  of  wim*  Amufhoat  all  IhnlanJ,  na  whola  IM 
U  oorioDo, 

.-'•Htm    MtnCfi»»t  PitiMlaa     ttm  Oani  ^  Imi 
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Townrd  the  ead  i^'inm,' Samtm  met  bis  qn«ieii 
nnd  bis  ehihfa-en  (wiUi  the  exceptioo  of  CharieH, 
hit  Mcood  floDv  who  fabd  hoen  left  behind  io  Scot- 
laod)  at  Windsor  Gaetle,  where  tbe  yoUkg  prince 
Henry,  who  attonuhed  thd  BnglWi  conrttem  wtth 
his  tfQicli,  witty  answers;  princely  etmitigt,  vnd 
"revbrend  'perfomiing  hh  obvisaDee  dt  the  sltsr,'' 
was  installed  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Oaiter. 
On  the  23d  Of  Jolyt  the  court  renioTed  to  West- 
ininater,  where  the  hing;'  in  his  garden,  dntrbed 
kni^ts  ell  the  jodgea,  all  the  sergesnta-at.'law,^  nil 
the  doctors  of  civil  law,  all  die  gendemen  ushers, 
nnd  "  imoy  others  of  dirers  qoalHies."  Splendid 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  coronation  of 
the  king  and  queen  with  pageants  and  shows  Of 
triumph ;  bat  as  the  pbigue  was*  raging  In  the  City 
of  London  and  the  sabarbs,  the  people'werei  not 
perraittffd  to  go  to  Weatminster  to  see  the  sight, 
littt  forinddefi  by  prodamttidn,  lest  the  infection 
shonld  be  further  spread — for  there  died  that  week 
in  London  and  the  sobarbs  of  at)  diseasee  1103; 
of  the  plague  857.  To  tncrente  the  inauBpleitAiB 
aspect  of  things,  the  weathor  was  darker  and  more 
rainy  than  had  ever  been  knowu  at  such  A  seaaon.* 
On  the  35th  of  July  the  coronatioD  took  place.  On 
the  Sdi  of  August,  by  the  king's  orders,  there  were 
morning  prayers,  serbiDni,  and  evening  prayers, 
with  bonfires  at  night — nil  men  being  charged  fco 
praise  God  for  bis  majesty^  escape  from  the 

1  Annas  tlw  Mmuti  thai  kalghwd  wm  Pnncii  Bacon.    *  Stow. 


munlerouB  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Oowry  thst  "day 
three  years  post;  and  on  the  10th  of  August, 
Jsmos  commanded  a  fast  with  sermons  of  repent- 
Anee,  rtte  like  ta  be  done  weekly  erety  Wednefl 
day,  white  the  heavy  hand  of  God  continued  in  the 
pfcigW.* 

Hower«r  weak  might  be  the  personal  character 
of  James,  the  power  of  the  great  nation  he  was 
c^led  to  goVem  WBs  not  to  be  despised  by  the  con- 
tending states  on  the  continent.  Almost  imme- 
diately on  his  an-Wal,  special  ambassadors  began  to 
flock  from  all  parts,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  ac- 
c^ssibn,  and  to  ^ia  him  each  to  the  separate  views 
and  interests  of  his  court.  As  an  important  state 
measure,  James  resolved  to  make  a  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  to  receive  and  entertain  all  these  en- 
voys and  princes  ;  and  by  his  letters- patent  he  np 
poittted  Sir  Lewis  Lewknor,  who  was  the  first  thnl 
held  any  such  office  in  England.  The  first  embassy 
that  arrtved'wns  from  the  states  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
and'  the  tJnited  Provinces,  Which  stood  most  in 
need  of  English  assistance  ;  it  was  most  honorably 
composed:  Frederick  Prince  of  Nassau,  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  he  was 
attended  by  the  great  statesmen  Falcke,  Barnevelr, 
and  Brederode.  But  they  were  scarcely  arrived 
when,  to  oppose  them,  there  came  from  the  oppo- 
site party  the  Count  d'Aremberg,  as  ambassador 
from  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  indirectly  as 

>'Stoir. 
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•|{Mit  Jar  tlie  whole  Spuiih  funily.  The  nikora 
itf  Portia  in  the  imnMrtsl  dnnw  Menely -arTwed 
with  more  npidi^  to  woo  Hm  beaofcifol  beiroec, 
thu.  did  theoe  rinl  diploawtitte  to  win  the  good 
gneei  of  Jamei.  Two  da^s  after  tba  arriral  q£ 
D'Aremberg,  Roany,  afterward  Bake  of  Sully,  the 
booom  friend  q(  bia  royal  loaater,  oame  pnatiag  to 
Lottdoa  from  Heory  IV.  of  France,  who  greatly 
apprehended  that  the  blaodiahmeota  of  P'Arenabavg 
might  induce  the  oew  and  nnwarlike  Juag  to  make 
peace  with  Spain,  and  abandon  the  caase  of  the 
HoUandera.  with  whom  he  (Heniy  IV.)  maintained 
faia  leafue.  Janes  had  no  sympathy  for  the  etnan- 
cipated  aiibjeetB  of  Spain,  who  had  prevailed  in  their 
atmgg^  for  independence,  in  good  partt  throngjb  the 
aaaiataoco  lent  to  then  by  Elisabeth ;  and  when 
over  hia  cnpa  he  ^oke  of  the  HollaBder»  aa  rebels 
and  Irattora  to  their  lawful  aorereign— ^fbr  it  was  a 
fixed  naxim  with  bin.  that  the  people,  under  do 
prorocation  and  do  extent  of  wrong,  were  justifiable 
io  Caking  up  arras  against  their  mlero.  The '  Hol- 
laodera,  moreorer.  had  not  been  very  grateful  for 
ud,  which  had  been  lent  &om  selfish  motives,  and 
they  were  slow  in  paying  the  money  they  owed  to 
England.  The  Archduke  of  Aostris,  on  the  other 
hand,  ahowed  a  great  disposition  to  liberality,  and  it 
ai^wara  pretty  certain  that  hia  envoy  D'Arendierg 
would  have  prevailed  with  Jamea,  bad  it  not  been 
for  the  addraaiw  the  winning  manners,  and  the  gold 
of  Rofloy,  who  distributed  bribes  among  the  needy 
covrtiera,  and,  it  ia  said,  bribed  the  qneeo  heraelf. 
Jamea  ag^wed  to,  and  even  ratified  a  treaty,  io  which 
he  boand  himaalf  arith  Henry,  to  send  aeoret  aaaist- 
aaea  in  money  to  tihe  atOea,  and,  in  case  of  Philip's 
attacking  France,  to  join  in  open  hoatifitoa.  Rosoy 
departed  rejoicing;  but  it  was  aoon  found  that  King 
Jamea  had  no  money  to  spare,  and  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  live  in  peace,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  na- 
tional honor.  The  great  power  of  Spain  bad  never 
recovered  from  the  blow  of  tbe  Armada  end  the 
ruioooa  war  in  the  Netherlands,  and  it  was  now 
rapidly  decaying  under  the  imbecile  Philip  III.  and 
luB  Uiwonte  and  minister  the  Duke  of  Lerma.  Pride 
prevented  the  Spanish  court  from  suing  directly  for 
a  peace,  but  Philip  told  some  desperate-  Knglish 
CatboUc  plotten  that  he  wished  to  live  in  amity 
inth  Jamea;  and  he  soon  aeitt  over  a  regular  am- 
baaaador  to  negotiate  in  his  own  name^  Denniarjt^ 
Pnhod,  the  PaJatiaate,  wm4  other  OojcmaH  states. 
Tnseany,  and  Vmice,  had  alrqi^y  dispatched  thbir 
earoys,  and  to  nil  ^  tliMn  the  khig*  had  asM, 
••PeaM  at  beart  and  abroad! — above  all  thia^ 
paaeaJJ' 

bat  he  had  adraady  been  made  acquunted  with  a 
plot  which  be  Ihonght  threatened  not  only  to  di»- 
corb  peace  at  home,  bot  also  to  deprive  him  of  bts 
throne  and  life..  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  isbs 
•Barling  with  the  paoga  of  disappoialed  ambition; 
and  tiajispoflted  wiA  jealousy  of  the  prevailing -is' 
Aaenee  ot.  Cecil,  formerly  hia '  fiiendi  cow  his 
Uttorest  ooMny,  was  ftittber  earaged  hy  ll«  king 
deprMag  UHafklBvalaablft  pftatgetha  Monopoly 
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of  liaeoBtng  taveraa  and  retmliag  winea  tbron^ioQt 
all  fioglaod,  and  by  aeeiag  hia-  iMnonlile  post  of 
certain  of  the  gaaxd  bealawed  upon  one  ef  tibe  Seot- 
tiah  advoDlarera.  Id  cpitio  of  hb  conanmmato  al^- 
ties,  he  waa  a  raA  piditieian,  and  oor  respect  ftr 
his  genias  ei^fat  not  to  bVead  na  to  the  &efe  that,  in 
die  pnrantt  of  rank, 'power,  and  wealth,  he  ceuld  be 
a  eelfiah,  dangerona,  aad  remoraelesa  man.  Hia  po- 
liboal  associate.  Lord  Gobbam,  who  had  joined  with 
him  aad  Cecil  in  ruining  the  Karl  of  Essex,  was  now 
oqually  a  ^sappotnted  and  desperate  roan,  burning 
with  the  aanfr  hatred  a^inst  Cecil,  and,  thongh 
dull,  and  slow  to  devise,  ready  to  enter  into  any  plot 
which  promiaed  the  certoin-  mia  of  that  astneioin 
ministar.  The  Lofd  Qny  of  Wiltoa,  who  had  par- 
takwi  in  thair  diapaoaf  paitoiA  alao  in  thnr  diaeon- 
tent  and  )ll*wiU  againit  CeeU ;  hat  ha  waa  inapired 
by  higher,  or  lose  ialaffealed  motivaa,  than  Ralwgfa 
and  CoUkam*  Each  of  tiieae  mea  had  Ua  partiaaaa 
of  inferior  condition,  and,  op  to  a  cert^a  point,  the 
disappointed  Earl^tf  Northomberiand,  whom  James 
had  amused  with .  promises  as  a  child  with  a  rat- 
tle." '  went  along  with  them,  aad  seems  to  have 
been  a  parQr  in  intr^ing  with  Rosny  and  with 
Beaumont,  tlie  resident  ambassador  of  France,  who 
had  both  been  instracted  to  sow  diBaensiona  in  tbe 
English  cabinet,  and  to  overthrow,  if  possible,  die 
power  of  Cocil.'  Here,  in  part  thronghan  acddeot 
which  hai^ned  to  biro,  and  in  part  throi^  irraso* 
hitoneas,  NorthnmbeHbiod  ato^iod.  The  other 
throe  proceeded,  at  times  in  concert,  at  Umea  aepa- 
ratoly,  and  with  diveiging  views.  They  would  M 
have  been  powarieas  and  clientless  but  finr  the  un- 
happy disputea  and  heartburnings  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  dlsgnst  which  taany  men  felt  at  the 
king  being  admittod  without  aay  pledge  or  assur- 
ance for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  better 
observanoe  of  the  rights  of  Parliament.  The  Puri- 
tobs,  v^o  were  still  growing  in  power  and  consid- 
eration, wished  for  the  estabttahnrent  of  a  Presbyte' 
rian  church,  somewtnt  like  that  which  had  been  set 
«pw  by  Kaox  and  his  assoclntea  in  Scotland ;  the 
Catholics  wished,  for  tbemseivee,  teleratioa,  and 
MOTMtMng  more  ;  some  minor  -and  vcnry  weak  sects 
wooH  have  been  satisfied  with  simple  toleratim ; 
bot  the  high-chnrbh  par^—the  only  true  Proteatfento 
by  Act  of  Parliament— .were  i)eternitaied  to  oppose 
.idl  Hieae  wtahea  and  claima,  akd  to  prate  for  a  uol- 
fbrmitgr  of  fidth  to  be  upheld  b^  the  whole  power  of 
the  pMd  autntoa.  Before  his  eotaing  to  the  erovra 
o(  Kn^nd,  Jamea  had  made  htge  fwomnea  to  the 
Calholksa ;  but,  on  hia  altival  In  LtMidoo,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  fa^  ebnrehmen,  who 
easily  alarmed  him  as  to  the  in^nfiens  of  the  papists 
and  the  antj-monerchical  intluencee  of  the  court  of 
-Rome.  He  ewwe,  tljat  }ie  would  fight  to  death 
Bgf^hist  a  toleratjo^  b,w  he  sent,  some  Irish  depu- 
ties to  thq  'tomet  fof  jMtitioaing  for  it>'  The  op* 
pressed^  B^ir  itoiiatient  began  to  conspire  several 
we^siiefore  the'  coronation,  and  their  pkta,  loosefy 

>  An  npnttioit  of  Lord  HArj  Howmnl,  afUrmnl  Eul  of  Nottti- 
■Mfto.ntlMMrtoMr.DkRd  Bukn.— LonI  HhIm,  SMnt  Coitm- 
prodawM  «r  Sir  Robart  C«dl  with  Jmm  V|.,  King  ft  Segtlaad. 
'•  DlqiUBlMi of  BMiuw«t,U4aiit«db]r  Carta. 

*  Di^atdMaafBiMMM,  tka  PicBoh  aubaMdar 
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boood  toother  hj  their  «o*ninoo  ((inoatafBi,  vmm 
pretty  eartiin  to  &I1  Miwder  of  Uienwe^^-  ..ft 
•hould  ai:9ear.th»c  the  Catholict,  the  rpoet  oik* 
pressed  p^rXy,  took  tbe  ioUistiTo ;  (ml.  fiifit  vipot 
cortaia,  and  it  1*  impo^iUa  to  finvi^}n  hf  iphaf 
Dieaos  they  were  brougjbt  b> .  <h>*1«><30  with  (he 
PuritaoB^  who  were  viore,  iutoleraitt  of  tboir  iefCh 
than  the  high  churchtnoD.  It  is  comrpoo,  faowoverii 
io  the  Contests  of  party,  for  the  nost  opposite  -feeU 
to  uoite,  io  order  to  wry  anj  poiok  id  which  tb^ 
are  equally  ioterestad  at  the  raomsqt. ,  Sir  Griffin 
Msrkham,  a  Catholic  of  small  proper^  oc  kkflDeDcet 
ud  atill  less  ability,  )(H«eii  with,  two  lecBlsr  pn^s, 
Watson  aod  Clarko,  and  .with  Oeorg*  Braoba, .« 
brother  of  Lord  Ci^hanu  and  m  aUp.  l^f(,n^|0iA^ 
cipled  num.*  The  priest  Watmn.  luid'.bMa  wilb 
James  in  Scotlaod«  preriou«ly^  JEIiMbeth's  deadi, 
to  g^in  bis  &Tor.fi»r  the  CatboUcs;  aod  b«  sitid 
terward  to  the  eouDcil.  that  the  king's  broken  prom- 
ises and  deterininaUoo  to  allow  of  no  toleration  to 
his  cburcK  had  induced  him  to  eotef  .ioto  tho  p^.t> 
He  was  for  a  time  the  chief  mover  in  itche  drew 
up  and  adoiHUflterad  a  terrible  oath  of  secraiy,  and, 
together  with  Clarke,  labored  and  trsTeled  iocea- 
santly  to  induce  the  Catholic  gantry  to  joio  .th« 
ciuae.  He  was,  however,  remarkably  nn^oiicesS' 
ful ;  for,  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  acarOBly  one  joined 
the  conspirators  of  any  weight  or  conae^ence,  ex- 
cept Anthony  Copley,  of  the  west  of  Bogtand.  It 
was  probably  on  this  failure  (be  ntnst  hii*e  moved 
and  acted  rapidly)  that  Wataon  wo«  over  the  clw£ 
leadara  of  the  Pbrittna  by  .concealing  from  -ibnip 
tbs  gTMiter  part  of  bis  viewa.  U  ini^  be  tbnt  be 
aimed  at  working  bis  own  ends  by  tlieir  neaoa,  anil 
Aeo  casting  them  olf;  ns,  on  the  oth^r.side,  the 
Puritaot  might  have  eobertaioed  precise^  (b?  afin;e. 
intention,  with  reg^d  to  the  Catholics,  when  they, 
should  oDce  have  gained  the  victory  orer  the  estab- 
lished chofch.  Lord  Grey  of  Wiljtoi^  was  a  Fuj^itan, 
apd,  though  a  young  man,  the  leader,  of  par^ 
and  be  entered  into  the  plot,  aod  engaged  .to  fnmlsV 
one huodred  men wellmoooted-  Lord CobhAtntaMdk. 
perhaps,  RaleigK  Fere  privy  to  this,  conspiracy,; 
but  ;t  apppara  that,  thoy  took  no  active  part  m  it, 
being  engaged  in  a  separate  plot  of  their  ,owo.  Cocjl 
says  that  Grey  was  drawn  into  the  "prie^t>  treasQo'^ 
io  ignorance  that  so  many  p8|nsts  :wer^  eog^ed  in 
tbe  action,  aqd  that  mm.  soon  as  hn.had  knowledge  j^f. 
their  nnmbersj  he  sought,  to  i^v«r.  himself  from 
them  bjT  dissoading  tbe  eueationof  th.eir  project 
tin  some  future  time.  This  project  was,  to  seize , 
the  Itog'^i^  person,  an^  to  keep  him  in  omfinnment 
(as  tbe  Scotch  {lad  done  before  them)  till  he  changed 
tiiB  miaisters,  and  er^nted  a  toterntion,  together  with 
a  free  pardon  to  M  who  had  been  cooceroed  in  the]. 
plot.     More  atrocious  desi^os  were  imjpvted  Jfi, 

wlUt  wld  b«  Brnoka'a  motire  for  jmniof  tha  Mupincr,  H  lu  *M 
•etimtMlBriAtrfi7t>AlllJ(*liiortclF|(<WitMiidartfiMt]^'*  lltr.  TftUr 
(Ulhaf  KaMgM  tUuka  h  eMuMr' pnMbU  Mu  Cim.-4«M«^- 
lb*  islrinH  or  ihi  CKholhi  vi^nsM.BpxV,  vkv^w'MK 

brathf  r-in-lBW,  to  becoM  ■  partj  to  itMir  diacaauat^  (tkM  ba  mlshl 
dlMoTCTssd  M^r^MrteereU.  Ami  Mr.  t'rtlat  ioolM  Mnnl  ee!' 
iM>|Mnify40(PMiM»bUfo  taMUNWltbi»tMNM«L  •■Mbk 


MU^  •!)  An  pMtian,  bat  th^mra  mvot  detriy 
Ittwed.  ;8w4i:VnBa  tbo  eonstitntion  of  tfa»  »Bye 
^Jkit,"  a«  it  was  oolled*  Tbe  •*MaiB,"  in  wM 
JMeifh  and  .Cobbam  wer*  ongaged,  wan  ftr  nwe 
comiMwW  but  still  weak  and  wiMi  nnd  Oeorgs 
Brooke.  th«  iMttther-in-law*  and  Mupected  tool  of 
CocfU  WRs  engaged  m  it,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Bye." 
Itaot^acts  will  he  boat  oxplained  in  ovr  account  of 
th*  trial  of  Raleigfa,  Ihongh  we  can  ont  promise  an 
olwidatiion  «f  the  many  mysteries  it  involrea. 

On  the  24lb  of  Jane,  the  doy  appointod  hj  tbe 
"Bye"  for  aeteing  the  king  on  bia  raad  to  Wmdau*, 
Jitovd  Gray,  and  bis  Inindred  men  were  not  at  tbe 
phea  nf  owetii^,  and  Ae  prieat  Watnon  nnd  bia 
GaUulb!  firinnda  were  ten  weak  tn  attempt  wj  dung. 
Qn  the  6th. «f  July  Anthony  Copley  was  umtedt 
and  as  be-.wa*  limid  and  ready  to  Minfeaa,  wid  aa 
Cecil.know  abvndy  {fi  tot  tbrongb  Bnohe^  Umm^ 
other  partiee)  of  tbe  wb(^  plot  of  the  »  Byot"  Sir 
Griffin  Markiuipu  the  {viests  Watson  and  Clarke, 
and  the  re^i  pf  Copley's  eonfedemtes,  were  pres- 
ently apprebooded.  Cecil,  who  sppoara  to  have 
been  as  well  noquaioted  with  the  "Main"  as  with 
the  >^ByOt"  met  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  tbe  terrace 
at  Windsor^  and  roquested  bis  nttoadance  before 
the  londs  of  the  oounoil,  then  secretly  aaaenUod  ia 
tjjw  castle.  Bnloigh  obeyed  tbe  summons,  and  was 
instantly  qoestiooed  touching  bis  friend  Gobbam's 
private  dealiags  with  lAe  CowU  d'Artmberg^  At 
Arsti  h«-  assortod  that  there  eanld  Itavo  been  no  «n- 
warno table, or  treasonable  practicea  between  Cob- 
ham  nod  that  ambusador;  but  «a  bebig  farther 
Pfeasei^  hnaaid  that  La  Benay,  D'Aremben^aeer' 
vaott  migbt  better  azpUn  what  paaaed  thas  ba  ceald 
do.  Sv  Walter  was  allowed  to  depart  a  free  imbi 
and  be  for^witb  wrote  a  letter  to  Cecil*  recooh 
melting  him,  to  -.interrogate  La  Kensy.  It  is  said 
that  Raleigh  thou  wrote  to  Cobhaai,  warning  him 
of  bis  danger,  and  that  this  letter  was  intercepted 
CeicU- ,  .C()bhsm  was  called  before  the  oovoeil, 
where,  by  showing  jtsteigh's  letter  to  himsoU^  ad- 
vising liini  to  question  D'Aremberg's  servant,  aod 
fay  otherwise  working  on  his  temper.  Cecil  mads 
Cobbam  . brieve  that  he  bad  been  basely  betrayed 
bj  Baleigbr  and  then  coofoM  that  he  tud  been  led 
if)to  a  coosfriracy  by  bis  friend  Sir  Walter*  Both 
were  lecvf^  ^  commiuod  to  the  Tower*  where, 
Qfl,the  &7th,  9,(  July«  two  days  after  the  king's  coro- 
natiw^  IMoisI^  u  Hid  to  have  attempted  hia  own 
lift.*  .  . 

On  pccount  of  tbe  plapie..]irfaieb  made  the  king's 
mioisterv.  judges,  and  lawyers  flan  4f9°>  place  to 
place,  and  p»rf^.owing  to  the  presence  of  D'Ar^- 
berg,  who  dfid  not  leave  £Dgland  till  October,  eo  • 
judicisl  proceedinga  were  institnted  tiU  the  15th  of 
November,  wh^n  tbe  commoners  implicstad  in  the 
'•Bje"  Wfsre  arraigned  in  Winchester  Castle. 

Brooke,  M^rkhant,  Brookesby,  Copley,  aod  the 
t^o  priests  ^ys,jB  oarrative  of  the  affair  written  at 
tbe  moment,  "were  condemned  for  practiciDg  the 
snrpiiBtf  nf  the  khig's  person,  -  the  taking  of  the 
1^pwer,.the-deposioffof  conoselors.  and  proolaiming 
libai^Af  raliglM.   They  wenallcoodenaed  npon 
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clMir  awa  enfaHlMMt  wUeh  vw*  let  dowa  older 
ilniroM  hudi  deeltntiOMt  «iid  ewApiM'wIA 
mkA  kbor  mad  oure,  to  make  tfae  matMr  rtiey  wd* 
dwiook  aesM  verjr  fsasibls,  «■  if  tiiey  had  foared 
diey  ahoiild  not  my  aaoo^  to  hmog  theaw^ei. 
Pim'  ma  acqvittedt  being  oDiy  drm  to  by  the 
priuulu  an  ■aaittant,  without  Imwilig  dlo  par' 
paa*;  yat,  bail  he  gene  ttae  sam*  way  M'the  rett 
(aa  it  ia  tfao«ght)t  aave  for  a  word  the  Lord  CeeH 
caat  IB  the  way  aa  hia  caoia  waa  In  hnidfing;,  tintt 
ths  iimfm  glary  eoaaiited  as  mneh  io  ftweing  the  tn- 
nceat,  aa  eoademni«g  tiie  gait^.*"  It  had  not  been 
vliaagbt  «oaTeBieat  io  plaoe  the  aUe  Raleigh  #HJi 
■hw«  pDor  Uaadenia.  or  to  try  htao  forhia  prMiy 
to  Ao  •*Bya.**  Ho  wm  tried  upeo  the  uMoln;'* 
faiocrai  waOTved  Ibr  a  wbde  act,  and  he  |dayed  all 
the  parti  biMK**  Raleigh*a  tiU  kited  fhrni 
•i^C  io  the  ffiorniag  tiU  eleveo  at  nig^t.  •*  He  «ar- 
liad  hinaelf  both  so  temperate  Id  all  hii  attswem, 
mod  aaawered  eo  wisely  and  readily  to  all  objections, 
OS  it  wroaghi  both  admiraUoii  Id  the  hearerrs  fix-  his 
good  porta  and  pity  toward  his  person.  Hia  bq- 
•WBT*  were  ioteriaoed  with  argoments  out  of  dl- 
Tioity,  homaoity,  oiril  law,  aod  coMmoD  tew.*" 
The  ooly  «videDee  prodoeed  ogaiast  falin  was  the 
wavMiog  and  putly  cootnuKetory  eoofeuioo  of 
Cobhem,  tagedwr  whh  a  letter  written  by  CoMwak 
tbo  dqr  before.  In  wbieh  he  necosed  RoMtgh  as  the 
first  RMOor  of  the  plot  Tbb  pmnts  of  treosoo  hid 
la  tbo  iodletoMOt  were  these  t— that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  wiih  odwr  pneona,  bod  eoos^red  to  kin 
the  king,— tti  a  reboDkm,  wi&  iotent  to  change 
rel^ioo  and  subTart  riie  geremfflent, — and,  for'tfaat 
porpoaa,  to  eoAonrage  and  incite  the  king's  enemies 
to  invade  the  realm.  "Hie  overt  acta  charged  were, 
that  on  the  9tb  of  June,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  hod 
eomftmd  with  Ltwd  CoMum  about  sdvaociag  Ara- 
beMa  Stuart  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that  it  was 
then  agreed  between  them  that  Lord  Cobham  shontd 
go  to  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  Arebdnke  of  Austria, 
in  order  to  ofataiD  from  them  six  hundred  thootand 
uwwua  for  die  puipuie  of  sopporCing  Arabeth  Stu* 
art's  Htlo;  diat  Artbelh  Stuart  shooN  write  tetters 
to  the  Uog  of  Sp^,  the  Ardidake,  aod  die  Duke 
of  Soffogr,  »d  ondertahe  irilh  them  these  three 
tWogi :  pence  with  Spidn, — tKderation  of  fhe  popish 
religloB  ia  Enghnd, — and  to  marry  t6c0i^hig  to  ifie 
King  tff  Spoin's  wM.  Tho  fatdietment'  ftirtber 
charged,  that  it  was  agreed  that  Cobham'IfUibnM  re- 
turn from  the  continent  by  Jersey,  ^nd  there  meet 
S^r  Walter  Raleigh  (who  Had  been  allowed  to  retain 
the  goreromeot  Bf  that  island)  to  conroTl  further  as 
to  the  'b^st  means  of  working  but  the  plo^  and',  as 
to  the  public  meo  and  others  who  were  to  be  bribed 
and  bought  with  the  six  hundred  thousand  crowns ;;, 
that,  00  tite  same  9th  of  Jone,  Lord  Cohhain  com- 
mnnicated  the  plot  to  George  Broole,  ?r,h6  assent- 
ed to  it;  that  on  the  13th  of  Jane,  Cobbnta  and 
Brooke  stid;  "that  there  never  would  1>e  it  ^ooct 

or  a  stopriBt. 

a  L*ttv  tttm  air  MUr  CkriMM  to  Mtr.  JcAa  Chattbti^ala  M 

nmiiiiiis  mm  rmn),*^  ibmmb,tv,iMmi  owiMcBiw 

•Fa  titfs  Twit. 
■  MahMl  irirlM  li'lW  ITirt  nf  lllinTihnrr.  in  T  n^iH  ffa--*-" — 


WWld  ht  Ettghmd  tflt  Are  kinl-  knd-Ki  crite  were 
taken  sway;"  that  Rafe'^  deKrered  tb  Cobham  a 
bsok  written  against  the  king's  title  fo  die  crown: 
thatCobfaam,  at  the  instigtitidn  of  Rafeigh,  peraneided 
Brooke  to  ttrge  Arabella  Stuart  to  write  the  fetterF 
tforesaid;  that,  on  the  iMl  of  June,  Cobham  #rote 
lettera  to  the  Ambftsaadoir  d'Arembei^  for  the  fid- 
TftoCe  of  six  hundred  thonsnnd  crowns,  and  sent  thr 
Mtters  by  La  Rensy ;  that  D'Aremberg  promised 
tile  money;  and  that  tUen  Cobhsm  promised 
Rato^  that  he  would  giro  him  eight  thousand 
crowns  ef  it,  Ad  Brooke  one  thousand  crowns. 

To  this  indictment,  whidi  indisputably  included 
Bway  dwnrdliieB  of  the  inreniibo  ti  James  and  the 
efolmi'  lawyen,  Sir  Walter  pleaded  not  guilty. 
The  Mn|>  'Mrgeaot;  Heale,  opeheA  the  points  it 
tfae  Indictment!  In  dio  eonehidoa  of  hit  speech  he 
said,  with  some  simplicity,  "  as  for  tbo  Lady  Ara- 
bella, she  hath  00  more  title  to  the  crown  than  1 
bare;  and,  l>efore  God,  I  utterly  renoQlice  any.** 
RaMil^  smiled.  The  great  Coke,  as  attorney- 
general,  then  took  up  the  case  with  eicessire  beat 
and  bitterness.  He  began  by  descriUng  die  bor- 
rfole  iotentloni  of  the  "Bye,"  among  which  hf 
mentioned,  that  the  traiton  had  intended  to  maJtt 
proelaMaAm  against  monopoliet.  "  I  pray  you, 
gendemett  cf  die  jnry,"  iaid  Raleigh,  •*rememt>er 
I  am  Bot  'diargod  with  the  >Bye,*  which  was  thp 
treason  of  the  priests.''  •*  Yon  are  not,**  said  Coke. 
•*  bnt  It  wttt  be  seen  dut  all  theM  treasons,  though 
they  cunaiBtAd  of  aeverat  pbrts,  closed  in  together, 
like  Samson^  foxes,  which  were  joined  in  their 
tails  though  their  heada  wcrre  separated.**  After  a 
deal  of  pedantry,  and  some  punning,  Coke,  still  con- 
necting die  prisoner  with  die  Bye,**  Raleigh  asked 
what  was  the  trekson  of  tfae  priests  to  him.  "I 
wiUtben  came  close  to  ybu,**  said  Coke,  "  I  willprore 
you  to  be  tfae  most  notorious  traitor  that  ever  came 
to  "die  ba¥:  foa  are  indeed  upon  the  'Main,'  but 
you  have  followed  them  of  thd  <Bye'  in  imitation.*' 
He  proceeded  with  increasing  violence,  charging 
Rafri^  Wlth' tliltigs  not  in  the  indictment,  cslling 
him  **o  damnable  atfaeiAj**—a'«*  spider  of  hetj,"— 
"the  most  ^e  and  exeeniUe  of  ti^itoirs!**  "Ifou 
speak  indbcreetly,  barbarously,  and  nnchril^,^  said 
Rrietgh:'  "I  want  words !**' roared  Coke,  "I  want 
Words  to  express  thy  viperous  treasons  !'*  *•  True,** 
r^^od  the  V^itty  prisoner,  •*  for  yon  have  spoken 
tfae  same  thing  half  a  doxen  dmes  over  already." 
lb  some  parts  of  his  remarkable  defense,  Raleigb 
rose  to  a  rare  eloquence,  ~  >•  I  was  not  so  bare  of 
Bbnse,**  aatd  he,  "  but  I  aaw  that  if  ever  this  state 
was  strong  and  able  to  defend  itself,  it  was  now. 
l^e  kingdom  of  Scotland  united,  .wfience  we  were 
wont  to  fear  all  our  trouble^ ;  Ireland  quieted.  Where 
our  forces  Were  wont  to  i>e  divided ;  Denmark  as- 
sorod,  whom  befero'Wv  we^'wont  to  h^re  ib  Jeal- 
ov^;  ,  Loi#  ConotrieSt  our  peareat  .noigliboni, 
at  poaoo.srith  na }  aodi.inatoad  of  a  Uuly  whom  tm$ 
had  tmyriaed,  #e  bad  iio#  an  acttve  king,  a  lawful 
sti<5cesjwi'.t»  tho  ccovB.  who  waa  afaile  to  attovd  to 
hia  own  hiiainosa.  I  waa  oot  aodi'  a  awrfmao  as  to 
iMko'^riiyfoM;  this  (h«ii,  a-'RoMtf  Vbod,  a  W^ 
Tylor,  or  a  Jack  Cade.  I  knew^aho.  the  atato  of 
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3pain  well, — hu  weakness,  aod  poorDoea,  ud  hmn- 
bleaesa,  at  this  tune ;  I  koew  tbst  he  was  diacour' 
aged  and  dishonored.  .J  knew  that  six  timea  we 
bad  repulsed,  hia  forpes,  ^brice  ia  .Jrelaiid.  tbrice  aX 
sea,  and  once  at  Cadiz,  on  his  own  coasts.  Tbrice 
badlaenred  against  him  rojwlf  at  sea,  wherein,  for 
ipy  ootiDtry'a  sake,  I  had  expended,  of  my  own 
properUea,  iOOOL  I  knew  tint  where,  heforetime, 
bp  waa  wont  to  have  forty  great-aaUa  at  the  leaatinhis 
pprta,  now  ho  hath  not  paat  eix  or  aefen  ;  ft^d,  for 
BQUdiog.to  his  Xndiea,  be  w«a  driren.tD..hu»  atrange 
Teaaela,  a  Himg  contrary  to  the  inatittitipna  .of  hia 
proud  anceators,  who  straitly  forbad,  in  caae  of  aay 
i^ecesaity,  that  tbe  kiags  of  Spain  should  make  thair 
case  known  to  atrangera.  I  kpew,thataf  fira-and- 
twenty  mUliona  be  bad  frgin  hn  Indies,  he  had 
scarce  any  left ;  nay.  ,1  knew  his  iMomeas  at  this 
time  to  be  such  that  the  jesuita,  hia  impa,  were  fain 
to  beg  at  the  church  doors ;  his  pride  ao  abated  as, 
Qotwitfastanding  hia  former  high  terms,  he  was  glad 
to  congratulate  the  king,'  my  maater,  on  bia  accea- 
woq,  and  jiow  cometh  creeping  anto-hun  for  peac*' 
Then,  waa  it  ever  read  or  heard  of  that  any  prince 
ahonld  diaburae  ao  much  money  without  aufficient 
piawtt  ?  And  wtiMo  knowa  wliat  great  taauraocea 
the  King  of  Spain  stood,  npoo  with  other  states  for 
amriler  aama  will  notihiokifaet  he  wotiM  «o  freely 
disbnrae  to  my  Lord  Cobham  six  hnndred  thousand 
crpwjia.  And  if  I  had  minded  to  aet  the  Lord  Cob- 
haaa  to  work  in  anch  a  caae,  I  surely  shontd  have 
/pVen  him  some  inatructiona  how  to  persuade  the 
(Cing  of  Spain  and  answer  his  objeaiooa;  for  I  know 
Cobham  to  b«  no  each  a  minion  as  eoirid' perausde  a 
king,  who  was  in  want,  to  disburse  so  great  a  sum 
without  great  reason  and  some  assurance  for  his 
money.  I  know  the  Queen  of  JGogland  lent  not 
her  money  to  the  States,  but  had  Fhisiiing,  Brill, 
and  other  towns  in  aaaoraoce  for  it :  ahe  lent  not 
money  to  France,  but  had  Newhaven  (Havre)  for  it. 
Nay,  her  owe  anbjeeta,  the  merehanta  of  London, 
did  not  lend  her  money  without  having  her  landa  in 
pawn.  What  pawn  had  we  to  give  the  king  of 
Spain  t   Wbat  did  we  offer  him  T" 

Cuke  said  that  tbe  Lord  Cobham  waa  a  good 
and  honorable  gentleman  tiU  overtaken  by  this 
wretch."  Raleigh  said  that  Cobham  was  "a  poor, 
silly,  base,  dishonorable  aonl !"  He  produoed  a  let- 
ter written  to  him  by  Cobham  in  the  Tower,  in 
which  his  lordship  protested,  upon  bis  soqI,  and  be- 
fore Qod  and  bis  angets,  that  he  never  had  confer- 
ence with  Raleigh  in  any  treason,  nor  was  ever 
moved  by  Raleigh  to  the  Uiings  whereof  be  hod  ac- 
cused him.  But  Coke  produced  the  letter  before 
alluded  to,  written  by  CoUwm  the  day  before  the 
trial,  md  repeating  hia  former  acousations.*  To  this 

>  Tliia  Ivtter  WM  m  fallow* "  I  ha**  ftiMifbt  fit  to  fat  down  tUi 
to  mj  lordt.  Wherein  I  prolait  oa  mj  wMl  »  write  aochigi  bul  ib« 
BMb.  I  mm  OBM  Mtt  Iha  paiiod  of  mj  tin*.  '  Thmnfm  I  /<m> 
fmm  tU  wkok  tntk  brfbn  0«d  ud  Ut  wfaU.'  JMn^  Igqr-daya; 
before  I  OMt»  iiam  Htm  Towar,  noMd  m  tpplB  lo  b«  tlirawfrn  qt  my 
elwaitwr'wiiidow— tba  afiect  of  it  WM  to  entreat  me  to  light  tfiiTwriivg' 
I  bad  daw  bim  in  mjiag  tbat  I  ■boaU  ootne  booM  by  Jeiwy— whiA, 
vadar  nji  hnd,  I  haie  ntnotMl.  Hii  fint  latter  I  anawnad  aoC, 
wUeb  waa  ihrawa  im  ib»  aame  mannar ;  wtMnia  ha  prajad  na  to 
villa  bin  a  lattar,  whteh  I  dU.  He  aent  aia  wand'  ibat  'tba  jndgaa 
Mt  at  Mr.  Atlmay'b  kawa,  MiS  Aat  than  WH  luad  iHf*  ll»  ^ 


Raleigh  replied,  that  Cobham  had  received  a  letter 
from  his  wife,  telling  him  that  there  was  ao  way  of 
saving  hia  lifo  but  aooasing  bis  friend.  He  d^. 
manded  that  he  and  his  accuser  shooM  be  brongbt 
foce  to  face :  he  anwaled  to  the  atatntesef  Edward 
VI.,  which  retjaired  two  witneasea  for  the  eondemn- 
iag  a  man  to>deadi  on  a  diarge  of  treaaoa;  and  to 
law  of  Oodf  or  tba  Jewish  iawr  wUch  made  tbia 
number  of  witnesses  Moesaary  to  prove  uy  capital 
ciurge.  *•  If,"  he  said,  "  you  proceed  to  coidemn 
me  by  bare  iiUerences,  upon  a  paper  accoaation, 
yon- try  me  by  the  Spanish  inquisitioa."  At  the 
end  of  another  most  eloquent  speech,  he  exclaimed, 
"  My  lords,  let  Cobbnm  be  sent  for :  ^  I  know  he  is 
in  this  very  house!  I  beseech  yoD  let  htm  be  con- 
fronted with  me !  Let  him  be  here  openly  charged 
upon  his  aoul, — ^upon  his  allegiance  to  the  king, — and 
if  be  will  then  maintnin  bis  accusation  to  my  foce 
I  will  confess  myself  guilty !"  Tbe  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Popham  assured  him  that  the  statntes  oi 
Edward  VI.,  to  which  he  bad  appealed,  had  beea 
aonnllad  in  the  reign  of  Philip  aod  Mary,  and  diat 
ha  mnat  therefore  be  tnod  by  the  oommoo-  law,  aa 
aottled  by  36  £dward  IIL,  aceordfaig  to  whid  one 
witnesa  waa  aoffieient,  and  the  accnaation  of  eoa- 
federatea  cff  the  confesHonofothws  fall  proof.  To 
hb  prayer,  for  producing  CoUiam  in  court,  the  crown 
lawyers  pnid  do  atteatioo  whatever,  persisting  in 
their  deouDoiations  and  abuse  with  astoODding  volu- 
bility. Bnt  there  was  not  a  man  Jaaa  likely  to  tvh- 
mit  easily  to  the  common  process  of  being  talked 
to.  death  by  lawyera :"  he  could  talk  with  the  best 
of  them,  and  he  fought  them  all,  bard  aod  firm,  to 
the  lost-  '*  I  will  have  tbe  last  word  for  tbe  king !" 
said  Coke.  *'  Nay,  1  will  have  the  last  word  for  my 
life !"  replied  the  prisoner.  Go  to .' — I  will  Uy 
thee  upon  thy  back  for  the  confideatest  traitor  that 
ever  came  to  the  bar!"  cried  Coke.  Here  Cecil, 
who,  in  many  a  court  intrigue  in  the  days  of  Eliaa- 
Imth,  had  been  the  confederate  of  Raleigh,  and  who 
oa  this  occaaioo  had  thought  fit  to  make  a  decent 
show  of  moderation  toward  hia  victim,  interfered, 
and  told  Coke  that  he  waa  too  harsh  and  impatient. 
*•  I  am  the  king's  sworn  servant,"  retorted  the  at- 
torney-general, "and  most  speak.  Yon  discourage 
tlie  king's  counsel,  my  lord,  and  eocomage  traitors." 
Aod  here  Coke  sat  down  in  a  chafe.  In  the  end, 
the.-jQry  returned  a  reluctant  verdict  of  gnilty. 
Upon  be1ng'as1(ed,  in  tbe  usual  form,  why  judgment 
shiHild  not  be'paased  against  him.  Sir  Walter  re- 

(vadiafa  agaiaat  aa  woald  ba  atajad.  Ba  aeat  n«,  uotbtr  tin*,  a 
littia  tabacctk  At  Aranbvri'a  oominK,  lUleifh  wn  to  liaTe  procaiad 
apaBUODof  IMNM.a.yaar:  for  which  ho  promiMd  thy  do  aotioa  ahooM 
ba  agaiart  Bpaia,  iba  Lnw  CaOBlriaai  or  tha  Iiidiaa,~biu  ho  woaU  giva 
kaairiadsa  baflmhand.  Bm  told  m»  tha  Stalaa  had  andianea  with  tha 
Utf.  Ba  bath  baaa  tka  ari|laBl  eanaa  at  mj  lala ;  fbr  I  bad  aa  daal- 
iOf  with  Anmbarr  hot  by  hia  iaMifalioa.  Ho  bath  alao  baon  tha 
caoae  of  mj  diooonteatment.  H«  adiiaod  mo  nol  to  6c  tvtrtaktn  with 
fwachrj,  M  Cmm  im  ;  and  that  the  kins  wiHild  better  allow  of  a 
OTHtaal  daaUl  than  'W  aoevaa  aaj."  Upoa  thia  latter  Coka  ctm^ 
iMBtedhitbiamaalMr>-^Oh,danuiatda  Btfcei«t!  ha  batt  leant aoa^ 
text  of  Setiptofc  to  aarra  hie  own  parpoaa.  Ho  oounaclad  him  (Gob- 
^■1  Bot  lo  be  onUfi»led  by  pnaehera  aa  Eaaaa  waa.  Eaaos  died  the 
child  of  God.  Ood  hawnd  hfm  at  hia  death  j  thoa  (Raleigh)  wait 
paaeatwhaabodiad.  BlapaaX  fW]B*(  teftoaf  aMrMatttwarM.  ... 
I  daj^  net  bat  tkU  dof  Ood  thaU  hare  aa  paat  a  wqaeet  bjr  thia 
traitor,  and  the  Sea  of  God  eball  ba  aa  aineb  i^otiSad  aa  wbaa  it  waa 
■M  FMM; OalilM    Ton bOMrny  mMafBr." 
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pGed  yriA  perfect  Klf-poflseHton,  thftt  h«  -wtis  inno- 
cent of  that  wbereof  Cobham  bad  accused  him ; 
that  be  BDbmitted  biniBetf  to  the  king's  mercy,  and 
recommeoded  to  bis  majesty's  compflssiod  his  wiffc 
■od  son  of  tender  years,  "  untvotnght  Op."  The 
frightfbl  seoteDce,  with  all  its  revoltiDg  details^  was 
then  proDOQQced.  Sir  WaHer  after  this  tned  no 
words  to  the  ctonrt  openly,  bat  desired  to  speak  pri- 
vately with  the  Eart  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Deron- 
shire,  the  Lord  Henry  Howard,  and  my  Lord  Cecil, 
whom  he  eutreated  to  be  suitors  in  hit  behalf  to  his 
majesty,  that,  in  regard  of  the  pteces  of  'hooor  he 
bad  held,  his  death  might  be  hoaoTabte  and  not  ig- 
nominioDS.  The  lords  promised  to  do  their  best  for 
him:  the  codrt  rose,  and  the  undaunted  prisoner 
was  carried  np  agntn  to  Che  castle.  Raleigh's  con- 
duct gained  fbr  hira  the  admiratioD  of  bis  bitterest 
enemies,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  court  cabal, 
which  dreaded  his  wondrons  wit  and  abilities  more 
than  ever,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  In  the  kingdoita 
bat  would  have  become  a  petitioner  for  hik  pardon. 
'*  He  ROBwered  with  that  temper,  wit,  leftroing, 
courage  aod  judgment,  that,  sere  that  It  went  with 
ibe  hazanf  of  bin  life,  it  was  the  happiest  day  that 
ever  he  apent.  And  so  well  he  shifted  all  sdvhti- 
btges  tbat'  were  taken'  against  hfm,  that  were  not 
fama  malum  graviut  quam  res,  and  an  ill  name  half 
luoged,  io  tbe  opintoo  of  all  men  he  had  been  ac- 
qoitted.  The  first  two  that  brought  the  new^  to 
tbe  king  were  Roger  Ashton  and  a  Scotchman ; 
whereof  one  affirmed,  that  never  any  man  spoke  sb 
*en  in  times  past,  nor  would  do  iit  tlie  world  t6 
cftme;  and  tlie  other  said  that,  whereas,  when  h0 
siw  him  first  be  was  wo  led  with  tbti  eommou  ha- 


tred, th^t  he  would  have  gone  a  hundred  miles  to 
hare  seen  him  hanged,  fae  would,  ere  he  parted, 
have  gone  a  thousand  to  have  saved  his  life.  In 
one  word,  never  was  a  man  so  hated  and  so  popular 
in  so  short  B  time."' ' 

The  fkir  ond  accomplished  Lady  Arabella,  whose 
name  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  evidence 
against  Raleigh,  and  who  was  soon  to  be  more  hap- 
less and  helpless  than  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  was 
present  at  the  trial.  Cecil  said  that  she,  the  king's 
liear  kinswontan,  was  innocent  of  all  these  things  ; 
only  she  received  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Cobham 
to  prepare  her,  which  she  laughed  at,  and  immedi- 
ately sent  it  to'  the  king.  And  the  lord  admiral 
(Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  formerly 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham),  who  was  with  the 
Lady  Arabella  in  a  gallery,  stood  up  and  said,  that 
the  lady  there  present  protested,  upon  her  salva- 
tion, that  she  never  dealt  in  any  of  these  things.'  It 
is,  indeed,  generally  admitted  that  she  never  enter- 
tained a  hope  or  a  wish  of  establishing  her  claim  to 
the  throne,  and  that  she  was  perfectly  innocent  of 
aUy  project  oi"  plot ;  yet  there  was  one  witness  that 

1  Sir  DndlBj  Culefifa,  in  HardvicU  StMa  Pipert-  By  omMcUai 
him  with  pmpiiU,  and  parlicularlj  wiih  Spaoiih  papiitt.  th«  (vrani- 
DtM^I  tool  the  nn  OoaiM  t»  iviMhr  hiu  odiou*  to  the  mtu  of  tta» 
timi  tat  BaUfh  WrartA  mdar  %  f r«W  waifhc  «f  mpaprtwity  «• 
Mconnt  at  bia  iodefaoaibic  conduct  t^aid  tba  wkfonnHaie  Smn, 
wberciQ  hs  wai  allied  with  Cecil,  who  dow  aooflhl  hi*  lifa.  "It 
ia  Klnuiat  incndtUe  with  what  bitter  fpcMhri  and  eieeratKina  ha  waa 
•nkinMtl  upon  all  tb«  nj  he  wmt  tlwoagh  Ijoodn  aad  towa*  m  ha 
wFBt .-  which  Kaoata]  hatrad  of  the  [mm>)iU  •bo old  b«  to  in«  mora  bittar 
than  death  ;  which  Ihtj  aay  he  neglected  aod  acomed  ai  proceedint 
rmaa  b«a«  md  raaeany  pMpb.  Thmj  thraw  tobkm-pipei,  aiDnea,  aod 
BiM  at  him,  aa  he  wm  eanied  in  the  ench."— Jteltar  •/  Jfietwl 
IlickiM  fa  lk€  Barl  ^  SAnvaAwy,  ia  Ladg'''  llbutnlivt- 

*  Lodge,  IlluatntioBi.  , 
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•poke  vary  groBify  bdi]  redely  coDcerpipg  her  bdy- 
•bip.*  The  lords  Cobhnin  aod  Grey  were  arraigned 
iiftpurately  before  a  commiHioo  coDsiatiiig  of  eleven 
e'arla  and  oioeteeo  Iwrona.'  Cobbam."  aaya  an  eye- 
Witoeaa,  "  led  the  way  on  Tniaj. . .  .  Never  was  aeen 
ab  poor  and  abject  a  spirit*  He  heard  hia  iodictineDt 
v^ith  much  fear  and  trembling,  and  would  Bometimea 
iinerrupt  it,  by  foraweariog  what  he  thought  Xo  he 

wrongly  inserted  He  aaid  he  had  changed  hit 

mind  since  he  came  to  the  bar;  for  whereas  be 
c&me  with  an  intention  to  have  made  his  coofejiaioDt 
Without  denying  any  thing,  now  aeeiQg  maoy  tbingB 
inserted  io  this  indictment  with  which  he  could  Dot 
be  charged,  bemg  not  able  io  one  word  to  make  die* 
tfbction  of  many  parts,  he  tnoBt.  pjend  to  all  oot 
guilty.'*^  He  dehied  having  had  any  design  to  set 
up  the  Lady  Arabella,  only,  saying  that  she  had 
afinght  his  friendship,  and  his  brother  Brooke  bad 
•ought  hers.  He  was  all  sfibroisiioD  aiid  meekneaa 
to  hi^  jadges — all  vtolenee  agaioBt  hip  conpadioiiB 
hf  miafortuDe.  .  He  laid  all  the  bb^me  of  what  bad 
been  done  amiaB  oppo  Raleigh,,  exclaiinii^  bitterly 
aguoat  bim. ,  He  inTeighea  atill  more  bitterly 
against  his  own  brother,  George  Brooke,  terming 
hira  a  corrupt  and  most  wicked  wretch*  a  murderer, 
a.TeVy  viper.  I^e  accused  young  Harvey,  the  aon 
of  the  .lieutenant  of  the,,  ^ower,  of  having  carried 
letters  between  him  and  Raleigh  during  their  con- 
flpement,  and  said  that  the  last  letter  which  bad 
been  prpduced  on  the  trial  was  the  one  that  coo- 
tainej  Uie  truth.  "  Having  thus  accused  all  his 
frienda,  and  eo  Ultle  excused  Ifibis^lf,  the  pee^a 
were  not  k>ng  in  deliberation  wJut  to  judge  i  aau), 
after  aentence  of  conderonatbn  given,  he  begged  a 
g^t  wlule  for  lif^  and  fiivor,  nlled^g  l^a  confesBion 
as  a  meritorioua  act."*  Tp  f^btam  ^vorha  re^yre- 
aented  that  iha  kjng^s  father  was  bis  ^fhifier,  and 
that  hia  own  fiither  had  anffared  impriaonmeot 
for  the  king's  mother.'  During  the  triali  the  IfOnl 
cWncellor  EUesmere^  Cecil,  and  othe^  .decbredi, 
more  than  once,  as  from  the  king.  tWt  hewonla  not 
allow  of  any  toleration  in  religion,  thongb,  it  should 
be  at  the  hazard  of  bis  crown."  T^e  p^rita^  lor^ 
was  far  more  manly.  "  Grey,  quite  ui  ano.ther  key, 
be|^n  with  great  spirit  and  alacrity,  spalie  ^  Wog 

add  eloquent  speech  He  held  themtba  ^bole  . 

day,  from  eight  in  the  .m^ing  till  eight  ^  night; 
biit  the  evidence  was  too  perspicitous,**...  Th^  h<>,d; 
condemned  the  coward  without  faesitationt  bpl  thay 
hesitated  long  ere  they  would  ^e  .tb^ir  .verdict 
agafaiat  Aii  brave  young  roan;  "aDd  roqtt,  of  th^m 
•trove  mth  themaelvea,  and  would  fiiio,  Kf,ilt  anympdt 
have  diapenaed  with  their  .i^o^Bcieocoa  to  bava  abow- 
•4'.  bim  ftvor.*"  "VlTben  th«  lorda  b^l  ^vsn  thair 

■  ^nm  Dak*  atteamn,  flw  iUA  Vf  M»n,  umI  muvj  acottiah  loidi 
■taw*M  qMCtm;  Md:WadtlkatM;ifatMMM«-tMH.u  LMr 
NoftiackMi.  th«  U^-^*^  Md  tte  1^  4r4WI» ^ 

vStrlMkj-CvrleUB.  '*tb.' 
'ijHiiMl  rr  "~  -  •         "  - — "-^  '."Ik''  ' 

ifiwO^»t;,^fi0K,  AUr*»MWMetTniifrtBi^fp-jwiiqrMa 

e&Awtm       tiaiitmoi  of  Onj  uf  Wiltnn.   Som  notoa  of  hia  aiiawk         ti  \i%ek  *llB,"witk  E  w«mi>1i(  tiikMp,  Via  fowi  bMUg  i»k*« 


verdict,  and  be  was  asked,  in  the  nsual  form,  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  proqonnced,  these 
were  hia  only  words : — >*  I  have  nothing  to  any 
here  ha  pnnaed  long and  yet  a  word  of  Tacitns 
ennea  in  my  mind— iVim  etulan  vmnUnu  tUeorat 
the  Bqnae  of  the  Wittooa  bath  apent  maay  Kvea  ia 
their,  prince's  service,  and  Grey  can  not  beg  hia. 
God  aend  the  king  a  long  and  prosperons  reign,  and 
to  your  lordahipB  all  honor  I" '   The  only  fiivor  he 
asked  was,  that  he  might  be  attended  by  a  divine  of 
bis  own  persuasion.*   King  Jamea  was  not  a  bov< 
ereign  ef  sufficient  magnanimity  to  admire  Ibis 
high  hearing.    The  coward  Cobharo  was  coaaidered 
on  the  surest  aide,  for  be  was  tbongbt  least  danger- 
ous, and  Cecil  undertook  to  be  bis  frieoii.  Every 
one  thought  that  Gfey  nod  R^eigh  would  assuredly 
die<    ''lit  waa  determined**  (to  use  the  snfeeling 
lai^age  of  a  cotomporary)  •*  that  the  priests  sheoM 
lead  the  dance and,  on  tho  39th  .  of  November. 
Watson  apd  Clarke  were  eaecntad  at  Wincfaeater. 
They  "  were  very  bloodily  handled ;  for  they  were 
both  cnt  down  alive;  and  Clarkot  to  whon  mare 
fovor  was  iitf  ended,  bad  the  worse  luck ;  Sat  be 
both  BtTDve.to  help  himself,  and  apeke  after  he  wu 
cut  down.   They  died  boldly,  both;  and  Wataoa 
(aa  ha  would  have  it  aeem)  willingly — wishing  fae 
had  more  lives  to  spend,  and  one  to  lose  for  every 
man  he  bad  by  hia  treachery  drawn  into  thia  trea- 
son-   Ckrke  stood  somewhat  upon  his  justification, 
and  tbou^t  he  had  hard  measure,  but  imputed  it  to 
bis  fui^tion  .aa  a  Catholic  prieatt  and  therefore 
tlionght  bia  deittb.  mentorions,  as  •  kind  of  nar^v- 
dopi."  *  JExcopt  among  a  few  pefHata,  who  were 
careful  to  eooceal  thoir  emotiona.  the  fota  of  tbeae 
men  exute4  no  sympathy— tfaeor  alrooioaa  e»Bc»- 
tioa  (their  bowels  were  torn  ont  while  yel  lUve)  no 
horror,  oe  disgnafc  among  the  apectatoral   On  the 
5th  of  Decepbor.  Cobham'a  brother,  Geoi^e  Brooke, 
wbobad  )>eejj,*^  persuaded  to  die  well,"  by  the  Bishop 
of  ChiflviBtor.*  sent  Dromtheconrt  fortbtt  parpose. 
WM  bronghtto  the  acafibkl  also  at  Winchester;  but 
ht  was  owre^  beheaded  like  a  gentleman,  and  was 
pitied  hjf  ,the  people. His  last  words,  with  other 
bircBn^alaiviei^  go  to  confirm  the  snspicioa  that 
Brooke,  had  been  first  employed,  aud  then  aban- 
denedil3ffBCe«i|.  to  whom  (as  Clareodon  baa  said  of 
him)  t*i(wiaa>M  neeeaaaxy  there  sbonld  be  treasons 
aa,r^  was  foK.jih?  atate  to  prevent  them."   By  the 
kiAgU  ori^,jhe  Biafaop  wf  Chichestor  wont  from 
(he  Weeding,  bodytiof  Bnoke  l«  Ua  brotlMr,  the 

a  SmM  fie  ito  MteteiW  BuilM  »Mcfar  iVarcn,  ttM  ul^ 
MiM  of  Hookn,  if  hik  lib  -wm  ppMd  two  days ;  %m.pm»  PivU. 
vbom  ha  thoQclit  Mb*  Baar,  if  be  wu  to  di«  prweDtlj.  **  Ttiere 
fnu  WiMfwinn  had  nT  tttii  gkllant  70110^  kml ;  for  *o  clau  ■ud  fkrj 
*  vtfit.W  kS  bm  M*«  bf  mmj  that  kad  Iwan  pwaiiit  at  Kka  tviak. 
iTst  ttM.bnd  atavafdeMMlaaDad  hiaKMMfMiek,  tanua(ii  L««far^ 
fciiia,  and  pnacbed  mach  faoaiiliBtioa ;  and  Aa  jadfei  liked  hin  aa 
■hM  W.aaaa  fan  dbpotad  wiA  then  apinat  iImif  law*." — Sir  OvAry 

c»um.  ««>. 

*]>r.  Ehrlonr.wtw  alaa  )wd  bM*  aaat  H  atlfDd  tha  Sail  of  Eatm 
laat  moaMata. 

;  *i.Bt0tr  nrlh  ■  cunom  atwrrf  *  qtraital  «i  tha  KalUd  alMm  tfce 
iijjtH  ^srfiTtthii      Ba  «M  kpparaM  in  a  MMk  |Mra,  i 
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Lord  Cobham;  mad,  at  the  same  time  the  Bisliop 
•f  Wiiicb«8ter  was  aent  to  Raleigh — both  by  ex- 
press order  from  the  king — a«  welt  to  prepare 
tfaetn  for  their  eodi,  as  to  bring  them  to  liberal  coa- 
fesBwita. ....   The  Bishop  of  Chichester  had  sooa 
done  what  he  came  fur,  finding  Id  Cobham  a  read- 
ineaa  to  die  well,  with  purpose  at  hid  death  to 
aSru  u  nradi  at  he  had  said  against  Bateigfa,  tat 
Afl  Mher  Inliop  had  more  to  do  with  hla  charge ; 
for  tbovghi  for  hla  coDseieaee,  he  fonod  liim  (Sir 
WiilUT)  w«H  mtdtdy  and  reaolred  to  die  a  Christian 
aad  a  good  Pnteatanti  tonehtagdie  point  of  codCbb- 
aion  he  found  him  ao  strsight-laced.  that'hb  would 
yield  to  no  part  of  Cobham's  accusatioti;  only  a 
penrton,  be  said,  was  once  mentioned,  but  never 
proceeded  in.***   Lord  Qrey  who  was  also  tokl  to 
prepere  for  death,  was  left  alone  WiA  hisVuritan 
preeeber,  without  being  comforted,  or  troubled,  by 
any  b'wbop  of  the  king's  sending :  he  was  devout, 
sad  Bpent  moch  time  in  praying;  bat  so  careless 
was  he  "hi  regard  of  that  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened, tbmt  be  waa  obaerved  neither  to  est  or  sleep 
lb*  wttrae.  or  be  nny  wayi  distracted  from  hia  ac> 
CMtomed  ftahkma."*   Martham  wta'toM  bb  ahpidd 
Iftewiae  die;  bott  ho  waa  as  usnred  by  aeeret  mea- 
Mgea  fi«m  some  fHenda  at  court,  that  be  would  not 
belicpv*  tt   The  lords  of  the  eoaocl^  or  some  of 
tbem,  sdnsed  the  king,  as  he  was  In  the  beginning 
of  bis  Totgn^  to  show  eumples  of  mercyaa  well  as 
of  severity ;  "  but  some  others,  led  by  their  private 
spleen  aod  passioos,  drew  aa  hard  the  other  way  ^ 
asd  Patrick  Gelleway,  Id  his  aemwn,  preliched  so 
hotty  sgainst  remlssnese  and  moderation  of  justice, 
ia  the  head  of  justice,  as  if  it  were  one  Of  the  seven 
deadly  sms."   James  let  the  lords  know  that  it  be- 
cene  net  (hem  to  be  petitiouers  for  mercy  i  but  he 
tdd  OaNoway,  or  those  who,  taking  the  fanatic'  cue, 
pnaaed  (er  immediate  execution,  that  he  would  go 
ae  whit  the  foster  for  their  driving.'   He  was  revel^ 
log  iatb*  del^bts  of  «  maie  aod  nyatefy^  dear* 
iag  up  «f  wldeh,  he  foneied,  would  impfeali  hitf  neW 
BiAjecia  irtth  a  wonderful  notkm     bis  drtttarf^ 
aid  gealH.    Men  kttew  -Bot  whkt  lo  tUdtt ;  but 
iiMi  ifce  care  he  seemed  to  take  to  tutm  Ae  lai^ 
take  ks  ooiirse,  aod  Ae  exedations  basCeried.^the 
fnaadsand  r^rivesof  the  prisotiera  eoachided'that 
tbare  eoaU  be  no  hope  of  merey^-  Ilr%%iibd  the 
death-warrants  6f  Markhani,  Oi^y,  Mff'Otbhsm, 
oa  Wedaeeday;  and  oa  Priaa^Dft  foUI»f 
cadd  hanlly  haae  been  pMed  eat,'?^  bde>  Att^f'  for' 
•ocb  a  tragedy,***  at  about  ten  o'clock,  Jlli[|iuithaiD 
«M  bsangbt,  tp  An  ae^bldt  and  aUowcd  to  teb*  a 
huformmn  ef  bis  fHeods,  and  to  pi^^re'hltniielf 
Srilbe  bloclu   But,  when  the  victim  tiad.  suffered 
iB  that  wm  muM  painful  ia  death,  oee  Jobn  Oib,  a 
Seateh  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  sect-tttly  wliU- 
draw  tbe  sheriff  for  a  while ;  wbereuppu  the  a*e< 
eatioB  was  stayed,  and  Msrkham  left  upmi  the  eeaf- 
fM,Vf^  awa  WMbbed  dioa^htiL  'Tfa»  sheiifl; 
rftanng  at  but.  told  biiid  Aat  as  ba.it^as  fo.  badly 
fHfani,  be  sheald  baw  two  bonrsi<-  Mapit*  4o 
nafee  his  peace  w^fa  (leavsQ ;  alid  «tf  letf  bhn  Aviti,' 
tbi  mffold  vi:iihottC  givinglbun  qtltu^fi 


and  locked  him  up  by  himself.    The  Lord  Grey, 
whose  turn  was  next,  was  led  to  the  scsiTold  by  a 
troop  of  youpg  noblemeo,  and  was  supported  on 
both  sides  by  two  of  bis  best  frieods.    He  had  such 
gayety  and  cheer  in  his  countenance,  that  he  looked 
tike  B  young  bridegroom.   Tn  front  of  the  block  he 
fell  upon  his  koeea,  aod  prayed  with  the  fervency- 
an(l  xeal  of  a  religious  spirit  for  more  than  half  an' 
honi*,  when,  as  he  was  ending,  and  was  expecting 
the  signal  fo  stretch  his  n^ck  under  the  ax,  the. 
ahetlff  Buddeoty  told  him  he  had  received  commands 
from  the  king  to  change  the  order  of  the  execution, 
and  that  the  Lord  Cobham  was  to  go  |>efore  him.. 
Aod  thereupon  Grey  was  likewise  removed  from, 
the  scaffold  and  locked  up  apart;  "and  hia  goio£. 
away  seemed  more  strange  unto  him  than  ^la 
coming  thither  .....  neither  could  any  man  yet, 
dive  into  the  mystery  of  this  strange  proceeding, ** 
While  the  people  were  lost  in  amazement,  tiie 
tfan-d  prisoner  was  led  up  to  tbe  block.    *>■  The 
Lord  Cobham,  who  was  now  to  play  his  psrt,  and. 
who,  by  his  former  fctwns  promised  nothing  but, 
matUre  pour  rirCf  did  much  cozen  the  world ;  for  he 
came  to  tbe  scaffold  with  good  aBsuraoce,  and  codt  , 

tempt  of  death  Some  few  words  he  used,  to„ 

express'  bis  sorrow  for  bis  ofTeose  to  the  kjpg,  and 
crave  pardoD  o^  Um  and  the  world ;  for  Sir  AValtpr '. 
Ralei^  he  took  It,  upon  ihe  tiope  of  Ills  soul's  res-, 
urrectioo,  that  what  he  had  aald  trf'bim  was  true.** 
He  would  have  taken  a  fRrewell  of  th.e  world,  when , 
he  was  stayed  by  the  sheriff,  and  totd  that  there^ 
was  something  else  to  be  done, — that  he  was  to  be 
confronted  wiA  some  other  of  the  prtsooers,  nam- 
ing  Do  one.    And  thereupon  Grey  and  Markliam 
were  brought  back  separately,  {o  the  scaffold,  each . 
believing  that  bis  companions  were  already  execu- 
ted: they  were  nothing  acquainted  with  what  haid. 
passed  any  more  than  were  the  spectators  with 
what  should  follow,  and  t^ey  looked  strange  and 
wndly  one  upmt  ^ixe  other,  "  like  men  beheaded  and 
again' in  the  other  world.'*   "Now  all  the  act- 
orA^bMbg' sogether  otf  the  stage  (as  use  is  at  the  ' 
eUdif  a  play),  Uie'sheri^made  a  uiort  speech  uoto" 
tbe'm,  by  way  of  interrogatory,  of  the  heiobusneas] 
oF'thetr  offoases/the  luatoess  o^  their  tirials,  theh. 
bti^lU  coo'demalatioD,  and  dile  execution  there  to  be 
peHormedj  to' All  which  they  assented :' then,  paid  . 
'  t^  slifortff,  see  the  mercy  of  your  prince,  who  of 
bitriself  hath  tieti't  hither  the  countermand,  aqd  given 
yoQ  your  lives.  ''1%ere  Was  then  no  need  to  beg  ai  " 
plttudiu  bffh^'aiidteoce,  for  it  vrns  giveq  witli  such  ' 
hiielr  and'  cfies  tUkt  it  went  from  the  castle  Into  the  '. 
towot  aofftliere'  begnn  afresh.*^., ^Te]gh,' who hpi} 
,« 'Wln'dow  In  h^  pfisoo  openrn'g  upon  the  castle  " 
green,  the  scene  of  those  strange  doings,  was  hard 
pat  to  it^U;^  beat  9|;>t  tijft  fDj9.M>iitf  pf  ^  ,a|^fagem< 
Ilia.  tiu»  ,vw  i«  wuie  «opw  «a  the'  Monday  folk**  ■- 
ing-r  bat^tbv  Uvg^taeebtta  p%n)^  of  life  witii  the  ^ 
testi  md  ordered'  him  to  m  sent,  wUb  tiray  aad  ' 
Cobfaaim  to  the  Tow«r  oI'liinideB.ibesw  lo  tmmtkt 
(faring  hisavfdffeasare.1  'ThA  lively  fetilBlr-Writer. 

•      sir  MHf  LMtm  bt  Vlt.  li^U  CkutV>i!>1>  ^  V'tt '"' 

>«•  la  lb*  tkUtey  VoIlKtiM  nmi*!  hom  bfrn  Umm  l*i*Mn 
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fnro  whom.  w»  hate  borrowed  these  detailB,  Mys, 
tbat  no  one  could  re6  th*  kiiif;  of  the  prtW  of  the 
Rdioo;  fbrthelordfbftlweouiicillLiieWBOthidgaboitt 
it»  hot  expMtad  thtt  eieeatiMi  wu  to  go  ftvwtrd  till 
t|n  very  laat  mtuneat,  wlieD  his  «MjMt^  ekHeA  them 
befim  him,  and  told  them  'tfaow  much  he  had  been 
troubled  to  reeolve  in  this  bvriaew ;  fer  to  exeaUDe 
Qr«T,  who  was  a  noble,  young,  spirited  fellow,  and 
Bare  Cobbaai,  who  was  as  baa«  and  wwor^,  were' 
tk  nanner  of  iqjuatioe  i  to  wra  Grey,  who  wm  of  n 
pnmdt  knolant  nat«rB,  mnd  vxecnte  Cobhaitt,  who 
hadabowediretttDkiBna  of  hnmility'bhd  rapeotanee, 
wm  freat  a  aalbaim;  and  m  w«ot  on  with 
PlDtarcii'B  aonqmriaona  lo  the  Tsat,  itHl  traveling  in 
ceotTBiietiefl,  bnt  boldtag  the  oeochision  in  eo  hidif- 
fisreot  bahnee,  t^t  the  lords  knew  nfttwltht  to  look 
for  til)  the  end  came  ovlt-~imddterefine  I  have  Mved 
Ihem  aU-"  Bat  oae  ^ing  had  liked  to  hsTO  marred 
the  play  t  for  the  respite  was  closed  «Ad  sealed,  and 
deTirered  to  John  Gib,  the  Scottish  messenger, 
vHhoitt  A$  royal  ngnatitre.  James,  however,  re- 
membered this  binueU^  callod  the  msssenger  back, 
and  signed  the  ptper.  But  this  made  it  Thursday 
at  noon  before  ^e  oiOMenger  took  the  road  to  Win- 
chester, and  the  prisoners  were  ordered  for  exe- 
cution en  ibe  oest  nmniing.  A  lame  huM,  a  lost 
alHWt  aiUI^-md  many  anoifaar  Httia  necident,  might 
ham  oanaed  tte  ww—Bgar,  who  had  Aree  men's 
lifM  in  his  poeketi  to  wrhre  too  bte.  It  appears, 
m  bet,  Ibat  bo  dk)  not  nadi  'Wnehestar  tin  the 
filial  bsor  ]  and-  tWro,  *•  there  was  another  cross 
•dtantore}  for  John  Oib,  who  was  littio  known, 
cbnU  not  got  so  near  tit*  seaftild  that  be  eoutd 
•peak  to  the  sbe«if,  but  was  thrust  out  amoog  the 
bogn,  and  wu  fkin  to  call  out  to  Sir  James  Hayes 
or  else  Markhsm  (who-  had  been  broogltt  tip  to  'the 
block)  might  have  lost  lus  head."*  It  ffl  oat  with- 
out reasoB*  that  a  recent  writer  exclaims — What 
B-goTemmeot»«itb'tbe  penal  jnstipe  of  the  nation 
in  sneb  hands*  and  the  hves  of  men  et  tho  hasard 
of  andi  Bad.  hnflocHunies!"*  The  ^piebt  Xaimei; 
Uoffetor,  oongntnteted  lumself  on  the  ^fleet  he 
produopd  lar wtndMrflU.  si^iaaa^.  Mai^  pmvoaa 
had  dlababemdi  CdbhuB*s  een&asb»rt**-a»me  had 
ena  doubted  frtwihar  tbore  bad  boon  any  Boriooa 
plot  at  all,  beyond  jt  dbslgn  on  Paleigbls  part  to  get 
money  from  the  court  of  Spain,  fbr  promoting  a-is* 
rorablo'  tresliy  ofipeBe»t  bitt  nbw  tbay  bad  bsard 
Cobliaa  nepesl).  bis  ooufbssioo  in  sight  vf  tbo  ax^ 
apd  4faoD|^'  in  tbe  caee  of  state  prisoners  maify 
dyjog  Mpooches  hssl  boon  ootorionsly'  ^dsor  men 
wem  s^  (fiapoaed  to  gifs  great  weight  and  oredic 
to  neh  oralpoQa  and.  depositiotn.  UnfortUmitidy, 
b^jRtfnor.  Janes  did:  oot  dprite  afi  the.  adnntage 
fre«i:the  prooeading  that -ho  bad-  cbqiectbd]'  i^, 
upon  reflecRinf  ett  the  bold  otrriage  ebb  pasil->' 
InnlnfM  CWAm  vdm  bBd.mT*r<bam  Bhme  before, 
thorn  webOiSoMs  wbajwere  leditbisnepaot'U^  fae,< 

,  .1     :      .    .  -  -^l..     ■:'  ■  "■'  ■ 

iMqUHivs  tabii,  ^  fluir  win  yUSUUiK'' 
A,.OiiH«r.  wHoCtta  fh— illi  fciwIiB^SftwOitfUri  oCripluk.' 

A.«f>i)wifey.«n(H«<  .  .    i  «  !  ■  --   -  ■  r« 

»•  Qiwntftm  wlMfitmmB  Wiitm*,  Hms.  ■h^''  <- 
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at  least,  was  in  the  king's  secret,  and  bad  a  promise 
of  life  When  he  made  fais  last  dying  speech  on  the 
scaftoM.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Cobham  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  coward 
that  could  die  with  firmness — that  found,  when 
deiith  was  near  and  ineritsble,  that  it  was  stripped 
of  many  of  tUose  terrors  which  had  agonized  the 
imBgioatlon  at  other  seasons.  At  least  nothing 
more'  positire  than  a  doobt  ought  to  be  entertained 
on  diik,  as  on  soTeral  other  points  of  the  perplexug 
story.  The  Jaborious  Rosbworth,  who  wrote  near 
the  time,  oonfosses  that  it  was  **a  dark  kind  of 
treason,**  «nd  that  In  his  days  the  veil  still  rested 
upon  it;  nor  has  this  veil  been  removed  by  the  hy- 
pothens  of  modem  writers  or  the  few  cotemporary 
documents  that  have  been  brought  to  light  since 
Rushwoith^s  time.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  '>rea- 
son  of  state,"'aad  the  diplomatic  etiquet  which  pre- 
vented tiie  court  from  pressing  hard  upon  the 
Spanish  ambassador  and  other  mtntsters,  and  from 
producing  their  letters  and  the  documents  in  which 
they  were  implicated,  we  might  have  been  better 
able  to  form  an  opinion.' 

The  king  took  possession  of  the  estates  of  Ae 
conspirators,  but  for  some  time  refbsed  to  give 
Bwuy  any  of  thrir  knds  to  his  oovetons  courtiers. 
Lord  Cobham,  Wboae  noderstanding  did  not  Im- 
prove under  impriioument  and  poverly,  was,  after 
some  few  yeara,  rather  soflTered  to  stray  out  of  bis 
piten  bi  the  Tower  than  releaeed  in  form :  he  did 
not  wander'  for ;  t  beggar,  and  an  object  of  con- 
tempt, he  found  an  asylum  in  a  miserable  house  in  th» 
Minories,  belonging  to  one  who  had  formerly  been 
his  servant,  and  upon  whose  charity  he  meanly 
threw  himself.  There,  in  a  wretched  lofl,  accas' 
slble  by  means  of  a  bidder,  he  died,  probably  of  star- 
vation, in  1619,  the  year  after  the  bloody  execnticn 
of  Rale^.  The  Lord  Grey  was  more  closely 
looked  to;  nod  he  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  in 
1614.  Raleigh  remained  in  the  same  fortress  till 
the  BMBth  of  March,  161&,  when  we  diall  meet 
him  again,  daring  and  enterprising  as  ever.  Mark- 
ham,  BmalBiby,  and  Cofdey,  were  banished  the 
kingdoBi*  MiMiham  re^«d  to  the  Low  Countries, 
wbere,  to  rescne  himself  from  indignnee,  be  be- 
cam*  a  spy  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  an  intriguing 
coutsar  and  epoaiog  dit^omatist,  who  rose  to  eni- 
inonoe  uddei'  ^e  patronage  of  Cecil  and  the  Earl 
pT  Sbirswsbiiry.* 

in  dooidriag-that  he  would  allow  of  do  toIeretioD. 
James  '  pledged  himself  to  become  a  persecutor; 
end  thwe  Were  men  about  bhm  disposed  to  urge 

1  BeaQiBMt,  U>*  Fmeli  anbMndor,  tolit  Ua  oont,  ia  cm  .ft  hit 
dtijwtctiei,  diKt  la  th*  lauoA  of  Anf  uit  »  Scotchmta  hid  bam  ukM 
U'DoHti  M  hti  Taton  fton  BraxaHea,  irlinim  ha  had  carriad  a 
pttfiAt  jnto-  P'AnS^qK,  wriUaa  vpnn  ha  aoofttMn  «^  La^ 
bobhaoi.  AiiidB^^a«tftintoraUMdUHtthaEa|^<iaut''waia 
artltded  itnrto'jlMinbaif  haS  eaeonaK"^  Ifca  plat,  om  osI^  fisa  Aa 
BOMdhiMM  patfiMaiav,bti41(*at«otirfxfBaI  lattera  of  IVAn^bni, 
vrbwhtkf  U(«fi^o^t*M.(faBaaMMnt  i  aSQ  that  1m  (tba  aialaf 
i»A<K)  waa  jwifactlj  aatiafiad  of  lUlaifh'a  railt  raiiow  WW»" 
pMiat  MDi'nUaau  vpaa  which  be  cauSi  uaplatalf  dapaad,  aaj  tn 
tbtrtaiawladra  ha  had  af  hu  aad  Cuhfcali^ Sarfgaa. ftaaitta  ywp^ 
fala  laada  ta  hiaaalf  and  Solly,  and  UmIf  eorraapoMlaaea  m  Aaaca 


I  ■  gawril,  Hata^Tfrainii  Imim,  CHmjIM  JS I  WWia.*-W>* 
—Stow.— Hariwicia  Stale  FMptn^-^fttj^lUm^MMfilf*^ 
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hiiD  to  a  riffd  eoforceneDt  of  th*  peoal  BteutBit 
both  Bguost  Catbolies  aad  Puritans..  Thv  former, 
knowing  their  WMkasw,  were  sileatt  tnt  the  Pn~: 
ritui  tooo  drew  op  yrbax  they  cnUed  their  <•  ta&ie- 
nrj  petitioii;*"  wbereio  tbey  oidled  •for-refbrme- 
■tiu  of  ceiteiD  eeremeoiaa  wnA  thwitm.  in  tb* 
church,  end  for  a  mi^ueMce.  The.ltttor  wu  the 
sort  oS  Aing  that  Judbs,  who  daemefl  hiroielf  the 
nmt  letnwd  and  perfect  ef  coatnveriwliMi,  loved 
ibofe  all  othera.  To  hi*  eara  tber»  woa  do  mtuio 
ia  the  Bbrill  trnrap,  the  spirit-atirriog  dram,  the 
nur-pierciog  fife;  bat  he  eujojed  the  thumping  of 
thick  fcrfioa  of  daatj  dmnity,  the  eagwr  vtAem  of 
polniniM,  and  diapotatioa,  for  dii^nitAtioo'e  sake, 
particoluly  whan,  m  on  the  preseat  ecoaaioa,  he 
WIS  sore  to  have  the  better  of  the  dispataeu,  what- 
«ver  be  had  of  the  argamenT.  He  had*  beside,  a 
loDg-stBBdiDg  debt  to  square  with  the  Pnritaos,  who 
had  not  merely  beea  a  main  cause  of  hia  unhappy 
niotheT*K  daftnatioB  and  nnn— this  be  migfat  hare 
orerlooked  —  but  they  alao  Mt-  Ina- attdiority  at 
aai^it,  eoDtradieted  Una  aad  pettamd  him  finm 
hii  ciadle  till  hie  departnn  for  Eo^d,  and  had 
made  him  drain  the  cop  oi  bnoeultatka  to  Ita  very 
iftff.  He  had  been  obliged  to  foil  in  with  their 
Tiev>  of  church  goTemment,  Co  confomn  to  their 
ikntny  creed;  and,  as  he  must  be  iomg,  he  had 
at  ooe  time  taken  up  the  pen  to  proclaim  them  the 
only  church  of  Christ,  and  had  delivered  to  them 
stodied  oratiooa  iu  praise  of  their  otthodasy  aed 
(EodliBeaa:  but  now  he  do  doabt  hated  them  the 
more  for  thoee  forced  exercises  of  hia  wit  •which  he' 
hid  considered  aa  things  oeceseaiy'  to  prop  him  cdT 
hia  throne.  In  the  general  assembly  at  Edieborgh, 
io  1S90,  M  he  atood  np,  with  hii  bonnet  off,  and  hia 
hinds  Bfted  np  to  heaWD,  and  a^  lie  praised  Ood 
that  he  waa  ban  io  the  time  of  tiie  Ught  of  the 
Saspel,  and  in  anch  a  plaee  aa  to  be  King  of  ao^  a 
chiireh,  the  aincarest  (purest)  kirk  in  tiie  world." 
"The  choreh  of  Oenera,**  contionecl  Uie  ro^  ora- 
tor."keepa  peach  and  yule  (Easter  and'Cbtietinea); 
wbat  have  they  for  them?  They  have  no  iostita- 
lini.  As  for  our  neighbor  kirk  of  England,  their 
■erriee  is  an  evil-aud  maas  in  Ea^irii;'  they  Want 
Dothiog  of  the  mass  but  the  liftioga.  I  charge  yen, 
Bij  good  mioistars,  doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentle- 
men, aod  bamna,  to  stand  to  your  purity  and  to 
exhort  the  people  to  do  the  same ;  aad'  I;  forsooth, 
u  long  as  I  brook  my  life,  shall  muniain-tha  aamA^"^ 
FioB  the  year  1596.  however,  Jjudm  had-  goae 
npoD  a  diieotiy  <^poute  tack  in  edcIeaiaBtiBal  mat*' 
ten.  la  1598,  aa  bM  been  rdttod  m  the-|»Med* 
ing  Book,  he  bmd  completely  changed  the  euiBUtu- 
thm  s^lhe  Scotch  church,  hy  appoiatii^  certain 
ttf  lihe  clei^  to  bold  aeata  io  pariiunont,  which 
mnia  Mhstaiea  nettling  else  than  nakMj^UiMpti  of 
then,  dihough  he  found  It  euivenient  to  declare  at 
ths  time  that "  be  minded  not  to  bring  in  pepistioal'or 
Aagieaa-biibqM.'*  The  whole  eoone  ef  his  ftiief 
uto  ecdesiartica]  matters  from  this  time  forward 
ludad  to  tranaform  the  Scotdifa  eBtaUiabaamrt 

tiaMinufcfcitu   nil  ii.i^»  .u  « 
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from  a  Prestyterian-to.  an-  Epiacopsdia»  phnTcbJ 
In  1699,  be  >  wrote  aad  pobUsltad^  fop  the  instnRi- 
^ea  of  hie  sea-  Priace  Hemty,  Uv  ••■Basilidon  Dck 
roB,"  a'iuapter-pieee  of  pedeeiryva-  model  of  abnlei' 
ogatDst  die  Pnritaaft.and-  tfae  whole  -chmfclt  'pelkgr' 
of-.SQoda«d!  :Noilmi|t-  b»  wM,  eould'be  wan 
mooanmu  tb«n  pMiqt  a#  eqmB^  in  dm  ofaardh 
ootbing  more  derogatory  to  the  kiagly  dignity  tbah> 
di0  indepondefO  of  praOoAera.  'nenifore  he  ad' 
VIM  bis  son  to  take  ime4  to>aniA'  Patitonst  very 
pests  in  the  dhoroh  end  eommeovreahK  vrhom  no- 
deserts-  ceo  oUige-^nriifiier  oatfas  -aer  promisea' 
bind, — breathing  nothing  bnt  sedition  and  calnmnies, 
aspiring  without  tnenflnrefrailiBg'wiihont  reaaeo,' 
owl  makiag:-tbeir  own  imagiaittienis  (without  any 
warrant  of  the  wovd)  the  square  of  their  oensciieDee.*' 
"  I  protest  befoire-  the  great  Oed^"  he:  contibaed, 
'*RBd  since  J  am  here  upon  my  teetankenC,  itia  no' 
place  for  mo  to  lie  in,  that  ye  riidl  never  fiod  with 
any  highland  or  border  dUerea,  greatbr  iagraticade« 
and  more  lie!  and  vQe  peijnriBs,  than  wKh'thoaa' 
fohntie  apiritat-  and  luffer  net  tim  prineltid  of  them' 
to  brook  your  land,  if  ya  Hat  to  mt-atMat;  nxcopir 
ye  woold  keep  them  for  Ivying.  year  padenoe,  ao 
Sooratea  did  an  vril  wife."  < 

'  Tbeae  were  diO  real  -sentiments  of  JansM;  bur 
the  English  Inahoptf  had  neither  e  perfect  confl-^ 
dence  io  bis  Itieadbnesa  of  pia-pase,  nor  a  foil  oe-' 
qnaintance  with  hie  feeliaga,  and  for  a  while  he 
kept  them 'in  no  unaomfortable'atBbe  of  suspense. 
LUie  the-  chief  personages  in  tbe  tra^-comMjy  at' 
'Wiachaater,  Markham,  Osbhanii  'and'  Orey,  who- 
did  not  kbow  but  1^  they  wove  to  be  bebeadad, 
the  bishops,  almoet  to  tfae  b»t  raomeU,  did  not 
know  but  that  theh-  ajrstem  woaM  be  overtfarowB.' 
Id  Ibeir  annlely  they  niplored'foi*  ayrtttato'coofor- 
eoce  with  tbe  king,  who,  eves  dten,  is  Add  to  have 
fhftH  tfae  Puritan,  and  to  have  canted  tlA  humor 
m  for  that  the  pn^atea  throw  tbanaolaos  mi  tfaatr 
knaes  bafbro  faim,  and  enlreated  bitt'iMfcber  t« 
altar  the  obaceh  govemmontf  nor  gfoa  tUo  Diaaont*' 
erg  rictttry  in  the  disputation  about  to  ba  baU,  Hnt 
the  popi^  rMusants  efaould  saydntt  ttaj*  had  just 
cBQse  to  iesttlt.  tfaem  as  men  lrbo' had'  tiitvailad'M'^ 
bind  tbem  to.thaC  which  was  i>ew  oenfosited  to  be" 
erroneaiiaj  -Ob  Ae 'I4tfa'of  Janaarf^  Jamoa 
hekl  his  first  field-day  in  his  privy '  chambar  at 
Ham^tob  Cmrtt   On  tb<4  DSe  i^e  wara  arrfayed 
i^arly  fw'Oaty'  bisbepa  and  high  *Agtiitar(6s  ef  die 
BftabUshed  church,  the  lorde  of  tbo  'privy  coimoil,' 
and  sundry  cdHvtforg,  all  detarmioed  to  applaud  t«' 
tba  flhioa  tho  n^l  wiadoni  aad  learqiafci  an  dia- 
bAer  aidtt'Weie  only  few.  veforaaing  -imaehora— ' 
Doolms  Reyaolds  and  Sparing  {Mfeasiia  of  difM^ 
atOkfoM?  apd'l&wwatab<a*dObhitai«wi,ofCaa»-' 
brldjga:  tto  <kinB  safchij^  i^boiifc  tbom'dl  "proudly' 
predituaa«l^"<aa>«kRlanaoB':  Cta  tbB>fifot'daytb»'> 
|eartiad>dootaTmdididat<  entail  upba  tba-r«il  oaotro^'' 
fenj,  but,  after  a  day's  rest,. they  met  agaio  oo  the 
16th,  whehlHe  PurFtaaafroceeipea  nmod^  to  bosi- 

MdeMitin»-«I«inidl]n>i.  Ikm  IMams^dKiiaas^irdMfc 
tPiitow  or  Prt*>iMlm»Mla  Mati  WiPHliiNwis  <*»N»it 
htf  ff-a4adr,-M  mrfjt-MM  ^^^wamy,  ^tmjit  Hiw^Jismtf -awJ, 
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nesa,  begioDinj  by  deraandiDg,  araoDg  other  thiogs, 
that  the  Book  of  CommoD  Prayer  sfaould  be  re- 
vised ;  that  the  cap  aod  sorplice,  the  aign  of  the 
crosB  ID  baptiBOit  baptiiin  hy  women,  coofirmatioD, 
the  una  of  the  ring  in  marriaget  the  reading  of  the 
Apocrypha,  the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  should 
an  be  set  aside ;  that  oon-reaidence  and  pluralities 
in  the  church  should  not  be  snlfered,  nor  the  com- 
aieDdams  held  by  the  biahopa;  that  noDecessnry 
excommanications  should  cease,  as  alao  the  obliga- 
tion of  Bubacribing  to  the  Thir^-Nine  Articles. 
The  bishops  chose  to  iLdie  their  chief  stand  upon 
the  ceremonies,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
the  Articles ;  aod  London  and  Wiochester,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  deaos,  spoke  Tehemeotly  and  at 
great  length.  Then,  without  listeniog  to  the  four 
PuritsDs,  James  himself  took  up  the  argument,  and 
combated  for  the  Aogricai]  orthodoxy,  in  a  mixed 
strain  of  pedantry,  solemuity,  levity,  and  buffboo* 
ery.  He  talked  of  baptism,  public  and  private,  of 
eooflmiation,  of  marriage,  of  excommunication,  and 
absolution,  which  latter  he  declared  to  be  RpostoK- 
cal  aod  a  very  good  ordioRnce.  But,  as  it  has  been 
remarked,  it  woold  be  eudlesa  to  relate  all  he  said, 
for  he  loved' speaking,  and  was  in  bis  element  while 
dispntiag.  Id  the  heat  of  his  argument  he  treated 
St.  Jerome  very  diBreepectfuIly,  for  saying  that 
biahopa  were  not  by  diWne  ordination*  closing  bis 
speech  with  this  abort  aphorlim : — "  No  bishop,  no 
king."  When  he  was  tired,  Dr.  Reynolds  was  al- 
lowed to  talk  a  little.  The  doctor  stated  his  ob- 
jections to  the  Apocrypha,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  read  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  par- 
ticnlsriy  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  James  call- 
ed for  a  Bible,  expounded  a  chapter  of  Ecclesiasti- 
eoa  in  his  own  way,  and  then,  toming  to  bis  ap- 
plauding lords,  said,  What,  trow  ye,  make  these 
men  so  angry  with  Ecclesiasticos  T  By  my  aoul,  I 
think  Ecclesiasticns  was  a  bishop,  or  Aej  wonid 
never  trse  him  so."  The  biahopa  smiled  deeor- 
oasly— die  cotirtienr  grioned.  la  answer  w  a  quea- 
tion  started  by  the  abashed  and  browbeaten  Fori- 
tana — How  fiir  an  ordinance  of  the  cboreh  coald^ind 
whboot  impenebhig  Chrtstiatt  Hberty  f  he  said  **  he 
wonM  not  argne  that  point,  but  answer  therein  as 
kings  are  wont  to  do  In  parHament,  te  roy  ^aritem, 
adding  withal,  that  the  qaery  sraeried  very  raokly 
of  Aoabaptism."  And  then  be  told  a  story  about 
Mr.  John  Black,  a  Scottish  preacher,  who  had  tm- 
pndeotly  told  him  that  matters  of  ceremony  in  the 
church  ought  to  be  left  in  Christian  liberty  to  erery 
man.  *•  Bat,"  added  James,  "  I  wfH  none  of  that ; 
I  will  have  one  doctrine  and  one  discipline — one 
religion,  io  substance  and  in  ceremony."  It  would 
bave  been  poBcy  to  act  aod  speak  as  if  from  a  spf  rit- 
ual convictiott  that  eptftcopacy  was  preferaUe  to 
presbytery,  and  eesentSal  io  snlvation ;  but,  as  has 
been  Observed,  James  WM  alF  his  tifb  rather  a  bold 
'^r  than  a  good  distombler;'  aQ<il"he  soon  let  ont 
the  very  wwdly  imMMe  of  bii  pnfcntoce,  wMcb 
had  their  roota  in  Kb  Ugh  tiotioM  about  tllb  royal 
pren^attT*  aad  svpretDttey.  be  lald,  *>jbQ 

altt  at  ri-SiMllMt  Preabytaty,  It  agree*  wftta  ana* 

"  -nW.-ttltoB/Coail'llht  * 


arehy  as  God  with  the  devil.  Then  Jack,  and 
Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick  shall  meet,  and  at  their 
pleasare  censure  me,  and  my  council,  aod  all  our 
proceedings.  Then  Will  shall  stand  op  and  say,  It 
must  be  thns :  then  Dick  shall  reply  and  say,  Nsy, 
marry  but  we  will  have  it  thna;  and,  therefore, 
here  I  must  once  more  reiterate  my  former  speech, 
and  say,  le  roy  M^avUera.**  Reyaolda  was  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  acuteat  logkiana  and  most  learned 
divines  then  in  the  kingdom,  but  James  treated  him 
in  this  manner:  —  M'^ell,  Doctor,  bare  you  any 
thing  more  to  say!"  The  doctor,  who  had  been 
constantly  interrupted  and  insnlted,  replied,  ■*  No, 
please  your  majesty."  Then  the  king  told  bim, 
that  if  he  and  bis  fellows  had  disputed  thus  lamely  in 
acollege.aod  he,  the  king,  been  moderator,  he  would 
have  had  them  fetched  np  and  Hogged  for  dances; 
that,  if  this  was  all  they  could  say  for  themselves, 
he  woold  bare  them  conform,  or  hurry  them  out  of 
the  laod,  or  else  to  do  worse.  On  the  morrow  of 
this  glorious  day  James  rested  flrom  his  labors. 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th  he  again  assembled  the 
bishops,  and  deans,  and  lords  of  the  council;  but 
the  diasentiog  divines  were  not  admitted  till  a  late 
hour,  and  then  not  to  renew  the  dispntation,  bat 
only  to  implore  that  conformity  shonld  not  be  en- 
forced till  after  a  certain  Interval.  James  granted 
their  reqnest,  dismissed  them,  and  gloried  in  the 
victory  he  had  obtained.  The  bisbofM  and  courtly 
ministers  had  not  vratted  for  the  finede  to  shower 
down  their  plaudits.  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London, 
tlirowing  himself  on  his  knees  in  a  paroxysm  of 
of  gratitude  and  adorntion,  and  protested  daring  one 
of  the  acts,  "that  his  heart  melted  with  joy,  and 
made  haste  to  acknowledge  unto  Almighty  God  the 
singulsr  mercy  in  giriog  tibem  snch  a  king,  as,  since 
Christ's  time,  the  like  had  not  been."'  Whitgtft, 
the  primate,  without  falling  upon  his  knees,  ex- 
claimed, that  undoubtedly  his  majesty  spake  by  the 
special  assistance  of  God's  spirit.  And  that  the 
bihy  might  not  be  left  aH  behind,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Enesniere  said,  that  the  king  and  the  pribat 
had  never  been  so  wonderfully  united  in  the  same 
person ;  and  the  temporal  lords  generally  appland- 
ed  bis  majesty**  tpeeefaes  as  proceeding  from  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  ftwn  an  nnderstanding  heart.' 
Thh  was  pretty  well ;  but  not  the  most  gratefol  of 
bishops,  nor  ^e  most  servile  of  courtierv,  could 
praise  James  more  than  James  praised  himself. 
<•!  peppered  them  soondly,"  said  he;  *«they  fled 
me  from  argnmeiit  to  argument  like  schoolboys." 
And  he  soon  after  wrote  a  most  cooceited  lettter  to 
one  Bhke,  boasting  of  hts  own  superior  logic  and 
learning.  In  his  wisdom,  however,  and  of  bis  own 
prerogHtive,  without  consulting  either  the  bishops 
or  parliament,  be  thought  proper  to  make  a  fow 
sli^  alterations  in  the  Book  oif  Common  Prayoi 

■  *B»Bemft  liad  bMn  od  bU  kniea  balura,  to  fattfMrh  hu  m^Mtj  **ti 
•MpDw  raMlh  of  m  MfciMMic** 

>  Tk«  k>af  l«lUd  BQck  Uha,  and  duy«M  witk  Dr.  Rer»o><k  U 
MwmfHim  i  but  ha  nihsr  nMd  npbnidia|i  thas  atfonrnta,  ud  loU 
Um pptHioDarf  that tlwy  wutad  to  ilrfp  Chrtacgiite;  tad  Ui  tikm 
MMQi  witk  tMr  MtvaUit ....  TIm  Wahnpa  wmmmt  m«ah  plini, 
Md  MM  Mb  wtNty  vpakfl  br  ^  P«*«r  trnflntkm.  I  wm  mt 
vrtM  lhaj  Mni  tat  Iks  «Wl  «M  Mto  faal-MUM.''— «Mv 
iM^lbiMAal. 
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■nd  the  church  service ;  but  this  step  urritated  or 
ifflict«d  the  high  churchmen,  without  reconciling 
■oy  of  their  oppooeota  to  their  dieciplioe.  Shortly 
Hfter  the  confereDce  be  put  forth  a  proclamation 
eonunaodiog  all  eccletiafticsl  aod  civil  oRicerB  etrict- 
ly  to  enforce  coDformity.  and  admoaishing  all  men 
not  to  expect  nor  attempt  any  further  alteration  in 
the  Church.'  Some  montha  later,  whan  he  waa 
huotti^  Dear  Newmarket,  a  deputation  of  Puritao 
mioiiten  wailed  nppD  hkn  to  preaeot  a  peUtioo  fi>r 
further  Ume,  ^lat  their  ceweianceB  might  be  better 
aatbfiad.  According  to  bis  courtiera,  he  agaia 
argued  the  matter  very  folly,  and  put  them  to  a 

But  the  king  loved  hooting  as  much  as  he  loved 
polemica,  and  a  prockmatioo  was  devised,  that  oooe 
should  come  to  him  on  hunting  days — which  days 
of  aport  occupied  one  half  of  James's  year  1    He  bad 
already  eojoioe^.the  bishops  to  proceed  against  all 
their  clergy  who  did  not  conform  and  observe  his 
order*.   Whitgift  died— «om«  said  of  mortificatioD 
at  the  king'a  iDterfereoee— «nd  Baoeroft,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  primacy,  wanted  no  royal  spar  to 
urge  him  on  in  the  paths  of  persecution  and  sever- 
i^.   Three  hundred  clMxymen  were  drivop  firom 
their  hviog*  to  pever^ — some  to  wander  in  £ireif  n 
eonutrieat  aone  to  snffiBr  widi  their  wivea  and  chil- 
dren abaolute  want  at  home.   Ten  leading  men  of 
those  who  bad  preaeoi«d  the  milleDaiy  petition  were 
arrested ;  the  jo^es  declared,  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
that  theirs  was  an  offense  fineable  at  dif  cretioo  .and 
very  oear  to  treason  and  felony,  as  it  tended  to  se- 
dition sod  rebellion ;  and  they  wure  all  committed 
to  ivisoo.    Spies,  such  as  had  been  trained  to  the 
work  in  hunting  down  papists  and  private  masses, 
fbood  tfaeir  way  to  prayer  roeeting*  and  secret  ood- 
veotides;  and  the  jaik  of  the  kiogdom  soon  begsn 
le  be  crowded  with  noUcensed  jveacfaers.  Tbe 
Puritaas  soon  added  to  a  coBtempt  of  the  kieg's  per- 
aon  a  hatred  of  the  whole  stystem  <tf  feteminaiifc. 
SliU,  however*  tb^y  were    distont  aa  ever  from  any 
notion  of  toleration ;  and  when  James  pvucaeded  to 
a  still  mora  cruel  peneentton  of  the  CathoGcs,  they 
saly  cninplained  that  he  was  not  sharp  and  rigonius 
•oougb.    Even  while  smurting  themselves  under  tbe 
ireo  rod  of  a  despotic  church,  they  did  not  conceal 
that  their  wish  and  etsect  was  to  ge^  the  rod  into 
tluir  own  hands,  that  they  might  ea^anoa  upoq  ^Us 
■Irict  conformity  to  their  own  pecoli^,  .doctrines. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  notvitbstaodiog 
tbsir  greet  less  of  ifiirit,  that  Jamas  would  foce  an 
£Dgfisb  parliaoMot  so  bravely  as  a  few  intimidated 
prescberai  The  pestilence  waa  fiw  many  months  a 
.MOcieU  reason  for  net  calling  one;  and  hia  first 
far&aoienfc  wnanat  assembled  till  the  19th  of  March, 
IfiMi  or  until  he  had  been  nearly  a  y«ar  «n  tbe 
UuoM.  Tbnre  were  probably  few  peopie  io  Eog- 
had  or  Boywhere  else,  that  had  taken  Ibe  pmna  to 
rssdhia  pedantiff  writlngi ;  but  theee  who  had  done 
.10  nust  have  known  that  he  had  e]Lpr,as8ed  t^e 

»  Mwv  OMi^Bki.— SmmO.  SMM.1Mik-«HM>(Blihipor 

hmu*.  1.  1  1.*  '1  " 

*  Lmm  «r  Um  Bid  of  WvfeMter,  m  Udfi'i  lUwtmtMu. 
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greatest  contempt  for  all  parliaments.  In  his  diS' 
course  "  On  the  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,  or 
the  Reciproque  and  Mutual  Duty  betwixt  a  Free 
King  and  his  Natural  Subjects,"  which  had  been 
printed  in  Scotland  some  years  before,  he  had  stated 
io  the  brosdeat  terms,  that  tbe  duty  of  a  king  was 
to  coDunend— that  of  a  subject  to  obey  in  all  things ; 
that  kings  reigned  by  divine  right,  And  were  raised 
by  the  Almighty  above  all  law;  that  a  sovereign 
might  daily  make  statutes  aod  ordinances,  and  inflict 
such  punishments  as  he  thought  meet,  without  any 
advice  of  parliament  or  estates ;  that  general  biws 
made  publicly  in  parltameot  might,  by  the  king's 
authority,  be  privately  mitigated  or  snspended  upon 
causes  known  only  to  himself;  aod  that,  •»  although 
a  good  king  will  frame  alt  bis  actions  to  be  according 
to  tbe  law,  yet  he  is  not  bound  thereto,  but  of  his 
own  wiU,  and  for  example-giving  to  his  subjects." 
Even  io  his  proclamation  for  calling  together  this, 
bis  6rBt  parliament,  be  studiously  put  forth  bis  lofty 
notions  about  the  prerogative,  aod  schooled  bis  sub- 
jects as  to  the  representatives  whom  they  were  to 
choose.  For  several  reigns — certainly  under  all  the 
princes  of  the  Tudor  dynasty— the  court  had  con- 
Btaqt^  interfered  witb  the  freedom  of  elections; 
but  they  had  done  so  with  address,  aod  had  not 
made  any  pedantit  exposition  of  the  Uiing  as  a  fiud 
principle  of  government,  James,  on  the  contrary, 
wsB  ostentatious ;  be  ordered  that  if  any  returns  of 
membera  were  found  to  be  made  contrary  to  the 
iostructioQs  contained  in  this  his  proclamation,  tbe 
same  should  be  rejected  as  uolawfnl  and  ioaufficieot, 
and  die  cities  or  borougbs  fined  for  making  them ; 
and  any  parson,  knight,  citizen,  or  bni^eas,  elected 
cootrary  to  tbe  purport,  effect,  and  true  meaniag  of 
the  preclamatioo,  shoold  be  fined  and  imprisooed. 
The  electors  were  commanded  to  avoid  ■*  aU  persons 
noted  in  religion  for  their  superstitious  blindness  one 
way,  or  for  their  turbulent  humor  otberways," — 
that  is.  thoiy  were  to  elect  neither  (^^olics  nor 
Puritans.  Bntf  in  spite  of  king  and  prodamatioo, 
thie  perliamewt  Rwarroed  with  Puritans,  who  had 
naturally  mere  courage  and  confidence  than  their 
four  baited  preachers  at  Hampton  Court.  Indeed, 
the  Commeus  met  him  on  tfaeir  threshold  with  a  de- 
bate about  privilege.  At  the  election  for  Bnckiog- 
hamshixft — that  county  by  a  series  of  curious  cir- 
.cuavbuMW  aa  .distinguished  in  the  struggle  betwaeo 
the.  people  and  tbe  Stuarts — Sir  Francis  Goodwin 
had  been  chosen,  in  preference  to  Sir  John  Fortes* 
cue,  the  court  candidate  and  a  priiy  councilor ;  aod 
the  writ  liad  boon  duly  returoed  into.  Chance^. 
Goodwin,  seme  years  before,  had  been  outlawed  ■ 
his  ratwn  waa,  therefore,  seat  back,  to  tbe  aheriff  as 
contrary  to  the  late  proclamation  t  and,  oo>a  second 
electioBt  Sir  John  Foi^fesf^e  was  chosen.  But  the 
Cowmana  otiiactQ^  m,  tfaeae  ^oeaedingp,  and,  after 
.a  foM  baarii4ie^  the  case*  voted  tb^  Goodwin  was 
lawfuily.iffaMlied  and  r«tunied,.aod  that  ht  mtg^  to 
take  ^  aeat,  and  not  ffocteseae.  Tbe  I<orda,  by 
mouith  (rf  Snr  Kdwai^d  Cok«  aqd  Br.  Uoae,  ^• 
4ua>fad,tbat-the.inaner  might  be  dissHsaed  ia  aoao- 
ference  between,  tbe  twg  Houses,  "first  of  all,  be- 
fore any  other  matters  were  prpcaeded  in^"  The 
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Commoni  repUed  with  ipirit,  that  they  eotaeived 
it  did  not  stand  with  the  honor  of  their  Home  to 
pre  my  account  or  their  proeeediogs  and  doings. 
The  Lords  rejoined,  through  Coke,  that,  they  hat^ 
iag  acquainted  his  majesty  wffh  the  business,  his 
highneBs  "coDceived  himself  enj^ged  and  toothed 
in  honor  that  there  might  be  some  confereace  of  it 
between  the  two  Houses."  Upon  this  message,  the 
Commons  sent  their  Speaker  nod  a  good  Dumber  of 
their  members  to  wait  upon  the  king,  to  exi^flin  why 
they  could  not  confer  with  the  Lords  oti  any  each 
subject.  Jnmes  was  greatly  chagrined ;  he  insisted 
that  they  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the  returns,  and 
ilirected  them  to  confer  with  die  judges.  The 
Comniona,  after  a  warm  debate,  unanimonsly  Agrwd 
not  to  have  a  conference  with  the  judges?  but  they 
drew  np  a  written  atatement,  in  reply  to  hia  majes- 
ty's objections,  aod  unt  the  paper  to  die  Lorda,  re- 
i|netting  them  to  deliver  it  to  die  khig,  and  be  me- 
diators with  his  majesty  in  their  behatf.  This  was 
moderate  enough.  JamoH,  who  liked  to  do  things 
in  an  odd  way,  sent  privately  for  the  Speaker,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  now  much  puzzled  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  esse;  but  after  some  logical  splitting 
r)f  straws,  he  eommanded,  "  as  an  absolute  king,*'  that 
there  might  be  a  conference  between  the  House  and 
the  judges.  When  the  Spet^er  dellrered  this  mes- 
sage "there  grew  aome  amazement  and  silence." 
Bnt  at  last  one  stood  up  and  aafd :  "  tha  prince's 
command  is  like  a  tbonderbolt;  his  command  open 
our  allegiance  like  the  roaring  of  a  Ken !  To  hh 
'wmmxnd  tliere  is  no  contrttdfctioQ ;  bat  how  or'in 
what  manner  we  should  proceed  to  petibtm  obe- 
dience, that  will  be  the  question.**  It  was  at  length 
resolved  to  confer  with  the  judges  in  presence  of  the 
king  and  council,  and  the  Commons  named  a  select 
committee  for  the  purpose.  In  this  conference  the 
king,  after  some  wheedling,  gently  soggested  that 
both  Goodwin  and  Fortescue  shonid  be  exclnded.and 
a  new  writ^isfloed.  The  Commons,  who  had  btten 
disputing  the  point  for  nearly  thfee'Wfleks,'at:cept- 
od  the  compromise  with  joy,  being  anxious  "to-re- 
moTo  all  impediments  to  their  Worthy  and  weighty 
causes."  This  joy,  however,  was  not  universal ; 
and  some  members  said  that;  giving  Tip  Qoodwii^B 
elee^n,  they  had  drawn  on  themaehrM  thd  r^proiicb 
of  inconatBDcy  Bnd  levity.  But  Jatnea  fUt  as  if  thby 
had  gained  a  victory  over  hfai  abtfolntB  pKnogatlve, 
and,  in  the  eonrse  of  the  aession,  he  traa  vexed  by 
other  demoufltnitions.*  The  Oomfflom  Instituted 
an  inquiry  into  monopolies,  which,  )A  spite  of  /ameB*B 
proclamiltiou,  seem  to  hare  flourished  as  much  as. 
-ur  more  than  over.  They  also  attacked  the  mon- 
atrBua  ^vaes  of  pamywHte,  and  dw  incideBtB  of 

>  At  thair  fint  mcBtitv,  the  Cnmnwna,  who  were  fnRjr  bwhM  <A 
JftiM**!  pmleiiaioni,  took  c«n  to  tell  hfni,  hy  the  moDtb  of  their 
Speaker,  lii»X  he  could  not  be  a  law-giver  bjr  tiimip]r, — "that  nei* 
lave  oonld  not  he  mtiitaled,  nor  imperred  lawi  nUitmtA,  nnr  iecon- 
TUiWDt  law!  alntiipitMl  b/  an/  other  power  than  tlUt  of  tha  hiyh 
oanit  of  pBrliMMBt,— that  ii,  \j  iha  agreenent  of  the  eooin^i,  tha 
accord  of  tbe  lord*,  and  tha  aiieiii  of  the  MnrereiUD."  And  al'  ilia  end 
■jt  the  leation  tha/  tnld  him, — "  Your  Majeat/  would  he  miiinfuriiiei 
■'•d;  man  ibuuld  deliver  that  the  kinf*  of  England  haTs  auy  abaolula 
.peim  in  thenaeWea  either  lo  alter  religion,  or  make  any  law*  eoo- 
camiBf  tbe  mm,  otbsrwiae  iban  aa  in  lenpnral  cauaea,  bj  iwnaent  of 


fntdal  tenure,  by  which,  unong  other  diing*,  the 
king  became  guardian  ui  warda,  and  received  the 
proceeds  of  tbeir  eatatea  tiH  they  name  of  age,  witb- 
ont  acconndog  fbr  dke  nHHiey.   The  ComoMDs  aa- 

serted  that,  notwithstanding  the  aix-and-tliirty  etat- 
vtes  which  bad  been  made  to  check  the  evil,  tbe 
practice  of  parveyance  was  enforced  by  the  Board 
of  <Treeo-Cloth,  who  punished  aod  imprlaoaed  on 
diBir  oWo  warrant;  that  die  royal  purveyors  did 
what  they  list  in  the  country,  seizing  carts,  car- 
riages, horses,  and  provisiona  ;  felling  trees  without 
the  owners'  consent,  aod  exacting  labor  from  tbe 
people,  whidh  diey  paid  for  very  badly,  or  not  at 
all.  On  the  subject  of  wardships  tbey  were  equally 
cofiBikXt  and  the  diagmt  atthiahieradve  tyrannj  waa 
increased  by  the  popular  belief  that  Cecil  derived  a 
good  part  «f  bia  veonnoiu  income  from  tbia  par- 
tieuhr  braoeh  of  the  prero^dve.  Thfa  gyiewca, 
with  odien,  was  referred  to  a  cefflmittee,  in  which 
the  rising  Francis  Bacon  played  a  conspicuous  part, 
trying  to  unite  the  opposite  charcters  of  a  patriot 
and  courtier,  a  reformer  and  sycophant.  Speaking 
before  the  king  in  council,  he  said  that  tbe  king's 
was  tlie  voice  of  €iod  in  man — the  good  sfnrit  of 
God  in  the  mondi  of  man-  But  in  the  House  of 
Oommons  he  could  dpeak  boldly  of  the  abnaes  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  sufferioga  of  the  people.  Tim 
Lords  refosed  to  go  with  the  ComnMna,  and.  in  ttie 
end,  and  by  their  advice,  the  matter  was  dropped 
aa  premature,  and  aomewbat  unseaeonaUe  in  dM 
king's  Rrst  parliament.  None  of  tbe  other  proposed 
referma  were  carried,  or  even  poahed ;  bnt  as  die 
court  did  not  seem  inclined  to'  yiekt  any  thbig,  tbe 
Commons  resolved  not  Co  be  over  generona  with  the 
people's  money.  They  passed  the  usual  bill,  grant- 
ing tonnage  and  poundage  for  the  king's  life,  aod 
there  they  stopped,  without  hinting  at  any  further 
supplies.  James,  though  in  great  want  of  money, 
was  aoxfous  to  preserve  his  dignity,  and  apprehend- 
ing that  H'demamt  on  his  part  would  be  met  with  a 
flat  Tef^nal,  he  "sent  down  a  message  Co  tbe  Com- 
mons, beis:/(itig  thfm  not  to  enter  upon  the  business 
of  a  suhsidy.  '  The  Commons,  having  a  fearful  eye 
to  a  rebtpse  into  popeiy,  urgently  pressed  for  exeofl- 
tion  of  the  penal  statutes  against  CathoKca.  ■  Aa  tbe 
'bi«bepa,  Into  wfaoae  arms  James  bad  thrown  hiih- 
aelf,  united  with  the  Pnritana  hi  tbefle  demaada, 
no  opposiMon  ^4«s- ebeouirtered,  aed  die  rivah^  of 
the  twb  (HtiiAcina  of  Pnttestanta  increased  die  sever- 
ity of  di*  existing  laws.  On  Ae  7tb  of  July  the 
pariiament  was  prorogued  to  the  7tb  of  Pebranry  of 
the  foflowiog  year. 

'  M eaBWhiht  the  new  king  spent  most  of  his  -titae 
la  bunting,  his  love  of  field-sports  inereHsiDg  With 
bis  means  of  gratifying  it.  Whitebatt,  Lenikin.  the 
scene*  of  business  and  ceremony,  were  all  deserted 
fbr  Koyslon  and  Newmarket.  TbO  affairs  of  ctae 
state  might  wait,  but  James  would  not  lose  his 
spork  Mod  first  wondered,  and  then  began  to  coin- 
pJain  and-to  satirise.  Toward  tbe  end  of  tbe  yenr 
"  a  reesonaMe  pretty  jest"  was  played  off  at  Roy- 
stoo.  '^There  was  one  of  the  Icing's  specbil  bounds, 
called  Jowler,  miaatDg  one  day.  The  king  was 
m«ch  -dMipleased  that  he  wsa  wMted ;  BOt«rtth- 
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mmimg,  went  a  bnatiag.  TJm  aqsfc  dajr.  whea 
they  vera  oa  the  field*  Jowler  ciuiie  io,iiiiMag  Ui* 
mt  Uw  booiidB ;  ihtt  king- wm  tM  of  ium*  aa4 
mnqrgM;  lAid,  kiolMg  hiw,  apiiid  a  .paper 
abeal  hot  aed^  aad  -io  ihe  paper  waa  writtea: 
•Goad  Mr.  Jowlar,  we  pray  jrw  ■pa«k  to  tha  lung 
{far  be  ham  yea  every  «iay,  and  «a  doUi  be, not  w) 
ifaatii  will  plaaaa  hi*  majesty  to  go  bock  to  iiomloa, 
fiir  elae  the  country  will  be  undone:  aU  our  pi?o- 
viaioD  ia  apeat  ahready.  and  we  aee  oot  able  to  «a- 
tertaia  him  leafier.'  It  waa  takeo  for  a  jeat,  and 
•a  paaaed  over,  for  bia  mi^«aty  iDteads  .U>  Ue  there 
yet  a  fortoigbt.'"  Except  %be  Eaxl  of  Worcaatei;. 
acne  of  the  eonncil — do,  doC  a  dwk  of  4he.  oouacil 
aer  privy  aigoet. — waa  with  his  majeaty  the  wliile. 
A  little  hter.  Matthew  Uattoo.  Arehbiahopof  York, 
in  wrttag  to  Cecil,  thea  I*ord  Cnoboroa.  agaiaat 
and  recnaao^  took  the  Hber^  to  ofier 
adrka  aboat  Uia  kiag*a  leag  abeaooea.  "I 
conftast"  aajn  tha  prelate* » that  Lan  not  to  deal  in 
atoto  natters,  yet,  aa  oaa  that  booorelb  aad  luvath 
Ua  BBdatexeelleotmajMly  with  all  aqrhotrt,  I  wiah 
laaa  WMtii^  af  tha  traaeore  of  .the  realm,  aad  more 
aaodentiOB  in  the  lawful  exerdae  of  huptiag,  both 
that  poor  raea'a  com  may  be  leaa  apoiled  and  otbar 
bia  ma^ea^'a  aafajeela  more  spared."  Cecil  wrote 
a  tnly  eooitier-like  reply  to  the  arobbisbop,  telUag 
him  that,  aa  £i»- QtB  tolarakion.  ia  neligioa.  wtakh'  he 
aeeoMid  to  fear,  he  well  koew  that  do  eroatare  liviog 
d«m  propeoDd  it  to  hia  religioua  aoToreiga ;  and 
Uiat,  aa  for  Ae  fanottog,  *•  aa  it  waa  a  praise  ia  the 
IBood  Emperor  Timjaa  to  be  diapeaad  to  audi  man- 
hke  aad  active  recroatkma,  so  ought  it  be  a  joy  to 
hba  to  behold  tba  king  of  so  able  a  coastitotioo, 
pcaaiiriBg  laag  lift  aad  a  planti&il  poatority."  Cadi 
caaied  both  lettan  to  be  bid  before  his  mfijeaty  by 
iha  Earl  of  Wonastor*  who  preaeotlgr  rapartad  to 
Ua  ally  the  impreadon  they  had  prodoeed  on  tba 
nyd  miad.  **ile  was  merry  at  the  first,"  says 
the  earl,  *'  till,  aa  I  gueased,  he  eaaaa  to  tha  waatiag 
•f  the  Ireasore,  and  the  immoderate  Qxerdae  of 
boating.  He  began,  tbea,  US  alter  couateaancw, 
aad,  m  the  end,  aaid  it  was  the  fodisheat  iotter  tfaut 
be  ever  read,  aod  yours  an  exoelleat  aoawer,  pay- 
ing bim  aoDndly,  but  in  good  aod  fair  terms,'*'  In 
tbe  same  epistle  Worcestor  iofbrmed.hta  fi'ieQd 
that  bis  majesty  meaot  to  gp  from,,Kiiy4toa  to  New- 
market, to  hunt  thare  .for  three  or  ttw  days,  s^ 
ikenfrnmNewBiarkattobuotatTbeM^rd^  Wbitb^r 
kswodUhatagaBahontioga^i^iau  aojbkoowii; 
kitt,  ia  lb*  toooth  «f  Marab*  W«rcastor.  aotr^vted 
Sir  Jaaiea  Hay  oot  to  ni;ge  the  king  aoy  fartiiar,  and 
ooaddantoly  promised,  thai,  ha  wpakl  not. 
•Dariog  thaaa  aaibulatoiy  proofladiaga  tba  Puritan 
moi8lerB,wham  ibeaew  primatcBainroft  (quaio^- 
if  dsaerlbed  as  "a  man  of  a  rough  toJXp^r  .and  a 
Moat  Ibot-faall  player,".)'- bad  been,  active- 4a  px.pal- 

■■  .  f  -.  • 

>  Udg«,  UlmnliaM.  Tbe  letter  oauUisiiw.  llw  WHodota  ahvnt 
A*  hoapd,  nr  **  Mr.  Juwler"  (w  old  Stirairibury  indurwd  it),  wat 
«nlM  to  the  Earl  af  Shrewtbury  hj  Kr.  Edmund  LmmIIm,  mho 
^^um  V»  !■«•  iHt  tke  tns'e  Umw  by  Im  r>kM...  Kn  Ike 
•Ui  af  km  tmaU  tannm  wt  ooqit  witiumt  f  pnfannent ;  ^ 
u  Wt  k*  wH  Migtd  111  87  lo  tbe  oonlineM  ftun  lia  cmliUr^'Uef- 
Mt«ifcarftkfMehaimMt(BdMttia«MAte<*M*.  .'  'I  ' 
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ling  .from  their  Jivinga  in  tha  cburcb,  gave  James 
some  disturbance  by  .waiting  apon  bim  to  present 
petitions*  aod  their  patty  caused  him  further  trouble 
by  writiug  and  printing  cartun  lettors.  Against  tbe 
authors  of  these  pitpai:B,aod  aggiaBt  otbars  who  had 
Taoturad  to  remoosbate,  Jamea  let  loose  Cecil, 
whom.be  was  accustomed  to  call  hip  "litUe  bea^e/* 
Upon  quitting  tbe  sports  of  the  field  bis  seriona  at- 
tonUot)  was  devoted  to  sdve  the  problem,  whether 
R  man  could  preach  gpod  sermona  aqd  apeak  exceed- 
ing good  J^ebrew  and  Greek  io  hi».  sleep,  being, 
when  awake,  uo  diviqe,  aod  igooraQt  of  both  thoee 
learned  languages.  "  The  king  took  delight,  by  the 
line  of  his  reason,  to  sound  tbe  depths  uf  such  im- 
pastora.  Tbe  man,  who  practiced  physic  in  the  day 
and  preached  by  night,  was  Kicbard  Haddock,  of 
New  College,  Oxfiurd,  and  all  the  fellows  and  schd- 
ars  of  the  college  were  wont  to  go  and  bear  him 
praach  in  his  sleep,  as  they  would  go  to  any  regular 
sermon;  and  though  some. of  bia  auditory  were 
wUUng  to  ailenea  him,  by  pulling,  banling,  and  pinch- 
ing biip,  yet  would  he  pertinaciously  peraiat  to  tba 
end  of  his  discourse,  sleeping  all  the  whiLB<"*  And, 
to  complete  tbe  miraculous,  story,  when  he  awoke 
be  knew  nothing  of  what  he  had  aaid, but  wondered 
to  see  so  many  peraons  around  him.  All  this  was 
told  the  king  by  two  or  three  persons  that  had  beard 
him,  and  tbe  king,  tbiaking  it  a  very  strange  thing, 
sent  for  lum  to  court.  There  Haddock  was  put 
into  a  room  to  preach  and  sleep  to  the  king,  who 
summoned  Lord  Pembroke,  JLord  Chandos,  Lord 
Danversi  Lord  Marr  and  others  to  assist  him  in  the 
weigbiy  business.  This  oondave  sU  up  a  whole 
night  to  hear  him.  "  And  when  tbe  time  came  in 
which  the  preacher  thonglbt  it  was  fit  ft>r  bim  to  ba 
asleep,  he  began  very  orderly  with  a  prayer,  then 
took  a  text  of  Scripture  and  divided  it  into  beads, 
whidi  be  e^flained  significantly  enough ;  but  after- 
ward he  made  an  excnrsion  a^inst  the  pope,  the 
use  of  the  cross  in  baptisui)  and  the  laat  canons  pf 
the  Cburcb  . of.  England,  and  so  concluded  sleep- 
ing^"*  ibiddock  was  allowed  to  rest  till  the  next 
morning,  ''when  tbe  king  in  private  htindled  bim 
so  like  a  evening  surgeon  that  be  found  out  tbe  sore 
place,  usLisg  biin  confess,  oot  only  bis  sin  and  error 
,in  the.  apt,  but  tbe  cause  that  urged  him  to  k" 
This  weighty  business  occupied  several  days,  and 
.the  m^mbera  of  bia  council  wrote  and  received  long 
letters  about  it.  In  tbe  eod,  the  king  forgave  him 
gradoualy,  upon  promise  that  he  would  pever  do 
tbA  lifce,j|gau](  and  sent  hiip  back  to  Oxford.'^  The 

. >  Arth^  Wil»«m.  Sdmiad  ImmUm  wmw  tg  th«  Etrl  of  Sbniti- 
bary  Tron  coort^ — "  1  doubt  not  bnt  your  lontahip  hath  henrd  of  ilia 
(ura  kl  Otford  thu  preBCheDi  ia  tiin  abep ;  tt'  i«  tgry  trw ;  end  -he 
Mtfceih  mty  eicellistaiid  loamd ^7*llw-i«ptM  sT  ikMn tat 
famve  veiy  rood  jadpneiit,  and  wken  be  »  kwake  u  bnt  a  dull  feltmr. 
■nd  koowD  Uf  be  no  great  ncholer.  Id  those  aermaot  (hut  he  makelli 
in  hii  iltcp  ha  will  apeftk  eiceetling  good  Greek  and  Bebr««r, 
when  he  i*  airake  underUMid  neilbeT  vf  tbe  lanfoagee."— i(0<Ef t. 
»  Wilion.     ,  „     '     ■  ■ 

^  It  n  jin^bnble  that  Tladdock  waa  aet  on  aoDw'  of  t%e  Dinntm. 
Wilvm  u)'!, 'that  the  "cauae  that  urged  him  to  ft."  waa,  'that  h* 
apjir^heiided  hiiniwlf  am  a  buried  man  in  the  anivertlly,  being  ofa  low 
cnuJitioa,  and  if  aowething  enineDt  and  reniartahte  dlil  Dot  ipifhir 
fniiR  him,  to  give  life  to  hii  rapntatiaB,  he  abouM  nerc r  appntr  tnj 
budr."  "Tha  king,"  *dda  Wilann.  •■  finding  hi»  tagensoaB  tn  Ua 
eiwfein'fiii,  pardoned  him,  and,  after  Ua  recaiitalion  pnUic,  fmn  Vfaa 
prefarwent  is  tbe  chareb.** 
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depth  of  hiB  (Qf^aity'fl  wonajQrfoLjodginppt.WMflf- 
[ihiided  by  tbe  iirbole  ooarti  and  JamvB  wm  «aco«ir- 
■gad  to  deFDte  nwre  of  his  time  to  ueh  punailt. 
But  he  was  qow  daitiaed  to  have  moie  »arioH* 
work  npoD  his  bands. 

The  Catliolics,  who  bad  expected  t(4entiQa  or 
au  approach  to  it,  Were  enraged  at  tbe  uDCFeased 
Heverity  of  the  laws  directed  agaiest  them;  and 
somo  of  them  were  abBolutelf  maddened  by  the 
persecutioDs  they  suffered,  and  by  the  jbeiiry  fioM 
they  were  constantly  called  upon  to  pay,  .Among 
the  sufferers  there  was  one  capable , of  th*  moat 
daring  deeds.  T^is  was  JUibert  Cotesbyi  a  geoiJe- 
man  of  an  ancient  family  aad  of  a  good  estate. 
During  one  period  of  bis  life  be  had  recaotedt  bvn 
be  soon  returned  to  the  ancient  re%ioiw  V)d  en- 
deavored to  make  up  for  his  youthful  baoksUdiog 
by  the  ardor  of  bis  zeal.  .  He  bad  lOupged  io-  tbe 
rash  business  of  tbe  £arl  of  Essex,  who  had  promis- 
ed liberty  of  conMcienec ;  he  had  ioCrigoed  with  the 
court  of  France,  and  with  the  Spanish  court ;  b(Ut 
at  last,  seeing  no  hopes  of  assistance  from  those 
quarters,  be  conceived,  the  project  of  destroying,  at 
one  blow,  King,  Jjords,  and  Commoos.  Horrible 
and  desperate  as  was  tbe  plot,  be  aoou  found  a  few 
spirits  OB  implacable  and  furious  as  bis  own  to  join 
in  it.  Tbe  6rst  person  to  whom  ho  .opened  lua 
design  was  Thomas  'Winter,  n  gentleman  of  WoT" 
costershire,  who  had  been  a  soldier  of  fortune  io 
the  Low  Countries,  and  a  secret  agent  of  thft  £n- 
glish  Catholics  in  Spain.  This  man  was,  at  firad 
overcome  wifh  borror,  and,  thou^  Cf^t^y  remov- 
ed his  repnpiance  by  drawing  the  most  ir^glMfiid 
fucture  of  the  snfierings  of  their.co-religiooists,  be 
lyouk]  not  agree  to  tbe  mighty  murder  till  they  bad 
Aoficited  tbe  mediation  of  the  King  of  Sp^in*  who 
was  then  negotiating  with  James.  Winter  passed 
over  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  soon  learned  from 


tb»  Spwirii  >Mhwimilor  that  fato  eeait  could  mt  g« 
Mclaow  of  teleritio*  inewted  in  the  Eoglisb  Irettf. 
At-tUe  Memeiit,  whes  he  had  made  dp  hismlBd  to 
QoOpemt»«rikhGatMb]r,fae  acoklentally  eneoaBtare4. 
ia  the  town  of  Oetend,  anotluraaMior  of  femoe,  sn 
oUfeUow^raviAer  and  asseoisto.  This  was  Gi^,  or 
GuidO)  FoiwbrBi  whom  (knowing him  Co  b<e  tho  most 
daiwg  c€  men)  he  carried  ever  to  EaglaBd,  witboot 
twJlMi^bhntffaBtpaftienlar  service  weald  be  reqahred 
at  bia  hands.  Fawkes  did  not  come  for  pay.  It  baa 
been  cuatomaiy  te-repreaenthim  asa  low,  meraeoa- 
ry  mttant  ibnt  ilappeitrBT  on  the  eoDtrary,  that  he  was 
a  pare'iaQaticr«od  as  nniefa  a  geotleraan  aetfae  others. 
Bofbre  Wiater  aad  Fawkee  had  been  many  days  witk 
Catesby  in  X^oodoo,  Cbey  were  joined  by  two  other 
conapurttewi'  Tbomaa  Pen^,  ■  diatnat  rrintien  and 
steward  *a  the  £arl  ef  Morthnnberiuid,  nnd  ^ofan 
Wri^it,  Perey**  bnthar-in>hiw,  who  was  reputed 
the  bast  awMdaman  io  all  El^^BBd.  Pevcy,  duTTSg 
Elismbeifa>  Uvm,  had  visiied  £duibnr|;fa,  where 
l«Bei^  to  Mcare  what  ioflnenee  he  conU  command, 
had  promised  »to  tolerate  mass  in  a  oomer."  He 
was  BOW  furious  at  tbe  king's  broken  promiaea,  and 
seems  te  bake  been  more  beadkiog  than  any  of 
them — more  eager  even  than  Catesby  to  do  some- 
thing, though  as  yethe  knew  not  what,  for  the  aTcb- 
conspirator  was  eautiens  in  bia  madness.  They  all 
met  at  Catesby's  kidgiogs.  "WeH,  geotlemeo.** 
cried  PejKiy,  •*  shall  we  always  talk  and  never  do  !" 
Catesby  aaid  that,  hefisre  opening  the  particnlara  ef 
his  acbemn,  thny  moat  aU  tnk*  a  soleina  oadi  of 
aneKecgr-  The  condition  wns  ncoopced  by  nil,  nnd,  a 
&w  daya  aftwwnrd,  they  met  «e  a  bnely  hooae,  m 
the  fielda,  beyond  St.  Clement's  Inn.  "  Yon  shall 
swear  by  the  blessed  Trini^,  and,  by  the  aacnuDont 
yon  now  propose  »»  reoeive,  never  todiscloae,  direetty 
ot  indare>ctly,  bf.  word  or  circumstance,  tixe  mattnr 
that  shall  be  proposed  to  yoa  to  ke^  aecret,  oor 
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dMMii  fttm  Ati  «seadtiui  tfaerasf  Mkil  ifa*  vstrt  riiidl 
git*  joD  Iww-^    SoBk-wM-iiwfarM'of  tb«  mA 
whieb  wu  taken,  oo  dwir  knew,  by  Oitefhy ,  pisrof , 
ThooMa  WkAar,  John  Wright,  ud  PawkMt  «Dd'tm- 
aediaiely-  after  thaf  bed  takawJAe  ooili,  CatMbj' 
Mplaiaad  ShatluB  parpoae  wkBtaUew  ap  the  pRp- 
ljaBea»-ha«ae  wttli  gunpowder  tke- aevt  dme  tb« 
king  flhoaM  ge  id  the  Hone  of  Lord*,    H*  iben 
RMiAa  the  OMMB  clear  ti>  their  ceniprefaeaiiiia,'  ami; 
gaMiftg  iJns  cbBcoaiMt  lad  them  -all  to  an '  oppar 
wmm  in  the  b«bb0  kM*  honae,  'whvre  tiu^  beard 
WMB,  and  reaairad  tibv  aaeniiiflnt  Avm  Pa^ar 
Gward,  a  Jaaaik  niaBniianr,  iste,  id    Mid;  «nfk  not 
adiwiwiil      tha  horrMaaerat.  PenyVMHYwasuB- 
aha>ad,iid  ao  eflBoe  ha  held  abontfheeean  (he-*ni4 
a  geotleiuii  peBBkmer)  gave  Ii'bb  ftdllitiM  -mhicb  the 
adMva  did  ooc  poateaa.    Th^  firat  bb^Mt  Vae  «o  se- 
««re  a  hooae  ad^ning  the  perUament  bnildiag.  As 
Pexey*  bf  hia  offitet  wu  obliged  ta  lite  dnriog  n  part 
af  th*  year  oaar  t*  Whitehall,  there'  •frouM  epp«Br 
Botbing  atruiga  ut  hia  talung  a  lodj^g  lo  tlnt^itanm-. 
After  aooae  eearcfa,  they  foaad  a'  hoasa  iietd  by  one 
Farria*  aa  teaaot  to  Whioneaid,  tiie  keeper  oif  the 
Ua^a  mudr^t  whkli  aeeaaad  adapted  M  tt^ir  par- 
peaa.  Thia,  Peroy  hired  in  hia  omt  name,  by  n  writ- 
laa  agreenieiitwith  Frnnm/    Whaathfty  iodk  po«- 
•eaaiaa  tbey  a^ia  atrore  to  be  IMiM  and-  aecret 
The  back  of  tke  home,  or  ao  oatbafldlug,  leaned 
ayiaat  die  warf  wall  of  tfae  parihimeat-bo«e. 
Han  Ihey'  reaalred  to  oooNaeac*  opavatfons  by 
eattiag  away  the  wsU  in  order  ip  'inahw  a  mine 
thraa^  iL   It  waa  an  ardooat  task  ta  gentlemeB 
BDaecBitoated  to  maaual  labor ;  add  befbre  Ibey  cotild 
veH^gia.  they  kiomed  that  the  kl^  bad  pVoregn- 
ed  pacliaaMBt  to  die  7tb  of  Febroaty,  and  apon  this 
oeiM  Abj  agreed  to  aeporate,  aBd,  ^tt6f  vlmtiag 
their  friends  in  the  fuinntiy,  to  meet  again  hi  No- ' 
waber.   Ib  tiie  interval  they  hfrapd  Buotber  boutfe, 
BitBatad  OB  the  Lambeth  tide  of  the  river.  Here 
they  cantiously  deposited  wood,  gunpowder,  and 
other  combostiblea,  which  were  afterward  remov- 
ed, m  small  qoaatitiea  at  a  time,  and  by  night,  to 
dw  hDoae  at  Weatmlaater.   The  eaatody  the 
hoBie  at  Lanibeth  wai  eommitted  to  Robert  Kay,  a 
Cithahe  geatlamao  ia  indigent  circa  mitancea,  who 
took  the  oath  and  entered  into  the  plot  ■'  When  the 
diirf  coaapiratora  met  aguo  in  tbe  capital,  they 
fbond  themselvea  debarred  of  the  use  of  dieir  house 
It  Westminster,  for  the  court  had 'thought  fitto  bc- 
commodste  therein  tfae  comsRbnitinera  that  were 
engaged  oq  James's  praraatnre  teheme  for  a  union 
between  England  and  Scotland. 

While  they  were  waiting  impatiently  for  quiet 
possession  of  the  premises,  Beversl  ciroumstances 
oecared  that  were  calonlated  to  keep  their  deadly 
piupoee  alive.  At  tfae  aasiaee  held  ia  LaaeeBhav 
hi  die  preeedii^  aomraer,  six  seminary  prtaats  and 
JeiBita  were  tried,  condemned,  nod  exeeated,  under 
die  itatnta  of  the  37th  of  Eliafaodi,  for  ramaiBing 
within  the  realm.  The  jndgea  who  tried  t^eae 
(ictioia  indolged  in  iBvectlvea  againsfe  the  Catbones 
in  general,  and  one  of  them  waa  aaid  to  have  Md  it 

■  Tim  WifiaBl  ml,  dstid  Mmj  M,  16Df,  nqr  Wiean  ^  tbc 


Afwn  ni  Uw  to  the  jury,  that  all  persons  ibeariog 
ttiasd  fhim'^a  Jesuit  or  seminary  priest  were  guilty 
of  felony.  Mr.  Pound,  a  CBtboHc  gentleman  tbeu 
IMng-'In-  LaticaBhire,  of  an  advanced  age,  who  had 
suffered  in  Elizabeth's  time,  perseoted  a  petition  to 
Ihe'  king  complaining  generally  of  the  persecution, 
aod'  in  pBrtttmlar  of  die  recent  proceedings.  He 
waa  immediBtely  seized,  and  carried  before  the  privy 
eeandl,  and,  after  ao  exAUiination,  committed  to  tfae 
tandef  meircieB  of  the  Star  Chambei'.  In  that  tri- 
hliBMl,''en  this  &9th  of  November,  the  poor  old  gende- 
BiB,  iMkided  and  atone,  waa  faflaailed  by  Coke,  the 
Attorney  Oeneml,  Chief  Javtice  Pbpbam,  Chancel- 
kw'  Bgerton^  the  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bit/hep  isf  London,  Cecil,  and  aeveral  other  judges 
and  m^mb^rs  of  the  privy  council.  Coke  inveighed 
agitinst  tfae  whole  body  of  papists ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  be  were  so  violent  as  the  Pri- 
mate BaDcroft.  Among  them  they  sentenced  Mr. 
Ponnd  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  during  the 
kte^g's  pleasure,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  both  at  Lan- 
caster and  Westminster,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  poonds ;  nay,  they  were  near  doing  worse, 
fbr  an  infamons  proposition  to  nail  the  old  man  to  the 
pHlory,  nnd  cat  off  Mb  ears,  waa  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  one  or  two.  After  this  iniquitous 
aentenee  there  was  an  increased  kctivi^  in  hunting 
fbr  prieMa  and  levying  fineB  OD  the  recusants ;  and 
yet  die  sealtits  cried  that  diia  was  not  enough,  and 
that  the  sword  of  the  law  ongbt  to  be  sliarpeqed  at 
the  next  meeting  of  ^iliantent.  ' 

At  hat;  on  k  dark  December  night,  Catesby  and 
Ms  confedemtea  etrtered  the  house  at  Westminster, 
and  commenced  operations,  having  previonsly  laid 
in  a  store  of  hard  eggs, 'dried'  meats,'  pasties,  end 
sndi  prtiviiiotTS  as  t^ould  keep,  in  brdei"  to  avoid  sus- 
picion by  going  or  sending  abroad  for  food.  They 
presently  fonud  that  the  wall  to  be  penetrated  was 
of  tremendooa  tfaiclineaB,  and  that  more  bands  would 
be  rei)nired  to  do  the  work.  Kay  was  therefore 
brought  over  from  the  house  at'  Lambeth,  and  the 
party  waa  farther  reinforced  l^y  the  enlisdog  of 
Christopher  Wright,  a  younger  brother  of  John 
Wright,  who  yma  already  ia  the  plot  Now.  la  all, 
tbey  were  eeren.  >«  All  which  aetea/*  said  Fawkea 
on  his  examtnedoB,  "  were  geadamea  of  name  and 
blood ;  and  not  any  waa  emph>yed  in  or  about  thia 
action  (qo,  not  bo  mach  as  in  digging  and  mining) 
that  was  not  a  gentJeman.  And  while  the  others 
wrought,  I  sto^  aa  aendoel  to  deacry  any  man  tfaRt 
came  nefr;  and  when  any  man  came  near  to  the 
pbice,  upon  "warning  given  by  me^they  ceased  until 
they  haa  agtiin  notice  from  me  to'prdiceed  ;  and  we 
seven  l^in.the  house,  and  had  shot  and  powder, 
and  we  all  resolved  tu  die  In  thoC  place  before  we 
yielded  or  were  taken."  I^ey  lightened,  or,  it  may 
be,  sometimes  burdauad,  their  hoavy  toil  with  dis- 
cnasions  of  future  plans.  They  calculated  that  die 
kiag^a  eWeat  aoo.  Prince  Henry,  would  accompany 
his  frdier  to  the  opening  of  parliament,  and  pariah 
wftti  him ;  but  Pen^  andertook  to  aeenre  Princ« 
CharloB,  and  cart-y  him  off  to  a  Bare  place  as  soon 
fls'tbe  miire  eVouid  be  exploded.  Calculating,  how- 
ever, on  the  possibility  of  diiB  B^me  failing,  thej 
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made  arrangements  for  carrying  off  the  PrioceBB 
Elizubeth,  who  was  thea  under  the  care  of  Lord 
Harrington  at  his  mansion  near  Coventry.  Horses 
and  armor  were  to  be  collected  in  Warwickshire. 
They  resolved  if  possible  to  save  all  members  of  tho 
two  Houses  that  were  Catholics,  bat  they  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  safest  mode  of  doinft  this.  The  no- 
tion of  applying  to  the  Catholics  abroad,  and  the 
Pope,  was  discarded  as  useless  and  unsafe.  They 
were  working  hard  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
stubborn  wall,  when  Fawkes  brought  intelligence  that 
the  king,  who  had  no  great  desire  to  meet  that  body 
again,  had  further  prorogued  parliament  from  the  7th 
of  February  to  the  3rd  of  October.  Hereupon  they 
agreed  to  sepamte  till  after  the  Christmas  holydaya, 
taking  good  care  not  to  associate  or  meet  abroad, 
and  on  no  account  to  correspond  by  letter  on  any 
point  connected  with  the  plot. 

A.  D.  1605.  In  the  month  of  January,  Cotesby, 
being  at  Oxford,  admitted  two  other  conspirators. 
One  of  these  was  John  Grant,  en  accomplished  but 
moody  gentleman  of  Warwickshire,  who  possessed 
at  Norbrook,  between  the  towns  of  Warwick  and 
Stratford'On-Avon,  a  Urge  and  slroog  mansion- 
house,  walled  round  and  moated,  which  seemed  the 
best  possible  placo  for  the  reception  of  horses  and 
ammunition.  Lamentation  and  grief  had  been  carri- 
ed within  those  walls  in  Elizabeth's  time,and  Grant's 
melancholy  disposition  took  its  rise  from  the  'lerse- 
iMitioo  he  had  endured.  The  other  was  hcbert 
Winter,  the  eldest  brother  of  Thomas  Winter,  who 
was  already  engaged,  and  one  of  whoee  stetera  was 
wife  to  Grant  of  Norbrook.  Shortly  after,  Cateaby 
suspecting  that  his  servant,  Thomas  Bates,  had  an 
'  inkling  of  the  plot,  thought  it  prudent  to  make  him 


a  full  accomplice,  and  bind  lum  by  the  oath  of  se- 
crecy. This  Bates  was  the  only  one  not  of  the  rank 
of  a  gentleman :  he  was  of  a  mean  station  anJ  of 
weak  character;  bot  his  obscurity  and  timidity  had 
not  saved  him  from  the  Elizabethan  persecution. 
About  the  beginning  of  February  they  ell  met  in  the 
house  at  Westminster,  and  resumed  their  painful 
toils.  Their  ears  were  acutely  sensible  to  the  least 
sound,  their  hearts  susceptible  of  supernatural  dread. 
They  heard,  or  fancied  they  beard,  the  toiling  of  a 
bell  deep  in  the  earth  under  the  parliament-house, 
and  the  noise  was  stopped  by  aspersions  of  holy 
water.  But,  one  morning,  while  working  in  their 
mine,  they  heard  a  load  rumbling  noise  nearly  over 
their  heads.  There  was  a  pause,  a  fear  that  they 
had  been  discovered;  but  Fawkes  soon  brought  in- 
telligence that  it  waa  nothing  but  one  Bright,  who 
was  selhng  off  his  stock  of  coals,  intending  to  remove 
his  business  from  a  cellar  under  the  parliament* 
house  to  some  other  place.  This  opportunity  seemed 
miraculous :  the  cellar  was  immediately  below  the 
House  of  Xiords;  the  wall  of  separation  was  not  yet 
cut  through,  and  donbts  were  entertained  whether 
they  should  be  able  to  complete  the  work  without  dis- 
covery. Percy  hired  the  cellar  of  the  dealer  in  coals; 
the  mine  was  abandoned,  and  they  began  to  remove 
thirty -six  barrels  of  gunpowder  from  the  house  on  the 
opposite  bank  'of  the  river.  They  threw  large  stones 
uid  bars  of  iron  among  the  powder,  to  make  the 
breach  the  greater,  and  they  carefully  covered  over 
the  whole  with  fagots  and  billets  of  wood.  All  this 
was  completed  by  the  month  of  May,  when  they 
once  more  separated.  Fawkes  was  dispatched  into 
Spanish  Flandere,  to  win  over  Sir  William  Stanley 
dnd  Captain  Owen,  who  held  military  commsnds 
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them,  Bnd  who  were  Bupposed  cnpnble  of  collectitig 
a  good  Domber  of  meo,  either  EogliBh  Catbolicii  or 
foreigners.  Fawkes  returDed  io  August,  having 
succeeded  do  farther  thau  to  obtain  a  promise  from 
Owen  that  he  would  commDDicate  with  Stanley, 
wbo  WHS  at  that  time  absent  in  Spain.  In  Septem- 
ber, Sir  Edmund  Baynham,  a  gentlemao  of  an  an- 
cient famiJy  in  Gloucestershire,  was  admitted  into 
the  whole,  or  part  of  the  plot,  and  dispatched  to  Rome, 
Dot  to  reveal  the  project,  but  to  endeavor  to  gain  the 
favor  of  the  Vatican  whan  the  blow  should  be  struck. 
The  rest  remained  in  aaxious  expectation  of  the  day  : 
it  was  near  at  hand,  when  the  king  still  further 
prorogued  the  parliament  from  the  3d  of  October 
to  tfae  5tb  of  November.  The  conspirators  thought 
that  they  were  suspected.  Thomas  Winter  under- 
took to  go  into  the  house  on  the  day  on  which  pro- 
mgation  waa  to  be  made,  and  observe  the  couate- 
DBDces  and  behavior  of  the  lords  comoHMioners. 
He  fbund  all  tranquil :  the  commissioners  were  walk- 
ing about  and  conversing  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
jnat  over  the  thirty-six  barrels  of  gtttipowder;  be 
retaraed,  and  told  his  compaoions  that  thwr  secret 
<rat  ufe.  About  Michaelmas  it  was  agreed  to  iid- 
mit  three  more  CathoUc  gentlemen,  who  were 
kExnrn  to  have  a  command  of  ready  money,  into  the 
pkiL  The  first  of  these  woa  Sir  Kverard  Digby,  of 
Dryitoke,  in  Rntlnndshire,  an  enthusiastic  young 
mao,  and  a  bosom  friend  of  Catesby.  Digby  bad 
immense  estatvs,  a  young  wife,  and  two  infant  chil- 
dren; but,  afier  some  struggle  with  bis  domestic 
feeliogi  and  conscience,  be  yielded  to  Catesby,  prom- 
ii>ed  to  furniah  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  further- 
iO|  the  plot,  and  to  collect  his  Catholic  friends  on 
Daasmore  Heath  ta  Warwickshire,  by  the  6th  of 
November,  as  if  for  a  hunting  party.  Tbeiiaaeond 


was  Ambvese  Rookwood,  of  Coklham  Hall,  SufTolk, 
the  head  of  a  very  ancient  and  opulent  family.  Like 
Digby,  be  had  long  been  the  bosom  friend  of  Cates- 
by ;  and  his  ronwBCic  attachment  to  that  chief  con- 
spirator seema  to  have  been  a  more  leading  passion 
than  his  religious  fanaticism.  He  had  a  magnificent 
stud  of  horses,  which  made  his  aecegsioQ  very  desir- 
able. Like  most  of  the  others,  he  at  first  shudder- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  so  much  slaughter,  but  his 
scruples  were  quieted  by  Catesby ;  and.  to  be  near 
the  general  rendezvous  at  Dunsmore,  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Cloptot),  near  Stratford-on-Avon. 
He  had  suffered  fines  and  prosecutions,  but  he  was 
still  wealthy,  and,  until  entering  the  gun|>owder 
treason,  a  peaceful,  happy  man.  The  third  acces- 
sion was  in  Francis  Tresham,  eldest  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Tfaonits-Tr«3hnm,  who  had  recently  succeeded 
his  father  in  a  Targe  estate  in  Northamptonshire.  Sir 
Thomas  had  felfc  the  vengeance  of  the  penal  laws: 
he  bad  been  brongbt  before  both  the  council  and  the 
Star  Chamber  in  Elizabeth's  days ;  he  had  suffered 
heavy  fines  and  imprisonments:  in  btr  own  words, 
he  had  undergone  "  full  twenty  years  of  restless 
adversity  and  deep  disgrnce,  only  for  tesctmooy  of 
his  conscience."  His  eon  Francie  hud  been  engaged 
very  actively  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  was  only 
saved  from  the  block  by  his  father's  bribing  a  great 
lady  and  some  people  about  the  court  with  several 
thousand  pounds:  yet,  afler  that  narrow  escspe, 
Francis  Treehiun  had  had  his  hand  in  several  plots. 
It  appears,  Jiuwever,  that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  desperate  men  with  whom  he  hnd 
been  engaged,  and  that  he  passed  for  a  fickle,  mean- 
spirited,  and  treacherous  man  ;  but  he  was  Catesby's 
near  relation,  and  he  had  money,  whereof  (after 
taking  the  oath)  ho  engaged  tufuriii»li  two  thousand 
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poandt.   Bat,  from  Uie  moment  Tmbun  wu  ad- 

mittad,  Catesbj  become  a  prey  to  misgivrngs  jiod^ 
■tarmB,  and  he  sorely  repented  having  coofic^ff  bit', 
secret  to  Boch  an  individual.  '  '  ' 

As  the  great  day — the  5th  of  NovettiJ>ei>— 
proached,  the  coospirators  had  several  secKet.cijn- 
Bultstions  at  White  Webbs,  a  house  near  ^Dfielti 
Cbaae,  then  a  wild,  solitary  place.'  Qere  it.tr^B 
resolved  that  Fawkes  should  fire  the  nuM  b^meapa 
of  a  slow-bQmiog  match,  which  woit)^  aUew  li^ 
time  to  escape  before  the  ezploBioo  ^^hejfHtga^- 
der  (there  was  a  ship,  hired  with  Tce^vA^mnDey, 
lying  in  the  Thames,  and  in  this  Gqfdo  em- 
bark  and  to  proceed  to  Fhnders) ;  ■jUaU-flfter  th»_ 
catastropbe,  die  PrioMas  EliuUtetfa,  i»  caae  of  tbeii: 
los'ingtbe  Piidce  of  Wales  ^d  PriDM^Ch^rl^pi'waB 
to  be  imttiecKtitely  proclaimed  qoeetT)  aim  a -t^egeot 
appoitated  durlpg  her  miowity.  But  now  they  fait 
the  difficulty  .there  would  be  io  waniiDg  aod  saVitig 
theh*  frieodStaUd  most  of  them  had  dear  frioDds  and 
relations'  in  parliament.  la  the  Upper  Hooie^  for 
example,  the  I^erds  Stonrteo  and  IVouateagfe,  both 
Catholics,  had  Harried  sistera  of  Fxaiieia  Treshaln, 
and  Tresham  Itas  exceeding  earnest  Ont  they  should 
hare  aoive  waroiog  given  them,  ia  ocder  to  k*ep 
away  fpem  parliameot.  Percy  ^sa.'was  eage^  to. 
save  hiff-relatire,  the  Earl  of  Noithuftrberbind ;,  and 
Kay.orKeyeaithe  decayed  geiiUemaii  whobad  bad 
chu^e  «f  the  bqoae  at  Lambetb,- vaB«q«afly.9az- 
iona  t*  aaVo  Mb  friend  and  pation,  Lprd  Hiirdaimt, 
who  h«d  gi«BA  food  and  shelter  to.  biv  wife  trad 
ebildreii.  Then  were  others  wbqecfaVfr  6xoited 
the  liveliest  ibterest;  and  all  of  rium  i^una  dealioaB 
of  warning  the  youthful  Earl  eC  Arendet.'  But 
Caiesby  undertook  to  prove  to  ^^em- that' most  of 
the  Catholics  would  be  absent,- aeeiiig  ihat'&eir- 
preaence  would  be  nseleas,  as  they  cetdd^ot  preveot 
the  passing  of  new  penal  laws  agahtat  tfieir  Keli- 
^o.  "  But."  said  Catesby,  "  with  »\l  th^  rather 
than  the  project  ahoold  not  take  «flecf;  if  (hey 'wet» 
aa  dear  anto  me  aa  mine  own  soni^^^  q,W  lAD^t  Iff 
Uown  up.**  A  day  or  two  after,  TreshatD  sud^en^ 
and  vnez^ctedly  came  npon  .€«l»Bbyr  'iWmaa 
Winter,  and  Fowkee,  at  Enfield-  61ta«p^'  aoH  oneA 
more  reqnired  diat  warning  abotild  Cir  gls^  fyrt9&y 
to  his  brothar>iB-lav  Monnteagle.  Cateaby  and  Bis 
two  detmrmined  eemradea  hesitated ;  and,  dien,  it  is 
aaSd,  that  Treabam  leMAheiMlkMi  ait  be  tottid  UM  ftsr- 
nlsh  the  raoeey  be  had  prombed  fbr  wfme  time  to 
come,  it  wevM  be  mbth  better  fi)t«  ihem  to  defor 
the  executimi  of  the  •plot  till  the  cloeing  of  pHrlib- 
ment,  «Dd  pees  Che  hMeWM  saMy  io  Flmden. 
Cateaby,  Thotaas  Wiutert  and  FaWkes  remahied 
filed  to  their  porpese'.  '  Here  the  dark  stot^  be- 
comes doubly  dMrkKWl  dwibtlbl;  MtllUbeiild  seem 
that  Tresham  went  ^My  ead  warned  mtn*e  pernma, 
than  Lord  Metadteagle.  ''Thi^re  te  al«e  gtouud  f&r 
beliefing  that  Btv  Kteraid  DigbyMd  aemtt  otben 
of  the  e«MtAratdre  pnt  tbelrtwrticulilr>'frieads  w 
tiuur  gnard.  tbougb  tbey  maf  bh*«f  fcdeptMwdif- 
fiment  melbod,  iind  obtt  MlilUMH^  U^twntt}  ibd^-. 
cret   The'  Lord  ■Maunlleiaglb  'hftd"a<t  tuhd^lsn  at! 

<  nwrt  w»i  Brtiibf  iah*^>Mi  %htof«*y  ttwr"*****;  ufemh, 

«th«r>gktbuk<rtlMTkB»M,«Wllt'lilBtf  WMHHtlil  »  


Hoxton  which  he  aeldom  visited  ;  but,  on  the  S6th 
of  Octotier,  ten  ^jb  before  the  intended  meeting 
of  parlf^evtfhe  most  uoexpecledly  ordered  a  anp- 
per  to  be  phvpared 'm  that  bouse.  Aa  he  was  sitting 
nt  tabUi  abwit  sepeo  o<e1ock.in  the  evening,  his  page 
prpseotedto  n  lettei^  which  he  said  be  bad 
^t  ^ceived  from,  a  taH  man,  who  had  departed, 
aoA  whase  fefOures  be  could  not  twcognime  m  the 
^rk. .  Ufslo^flhip.  still  Mtting  at  table,  opened  the 
•fetterv  and;  seeing  that  it  had  neither  dale  nor  sig- 
Mtiire,  ha  t/tmoi'  It  te  a  geotlemaD  in  hie  eervice, 
desineg  him  4t»d  it  airad.  The  gentlbman 
readt* ^     .  ■' 

»tey  fird  opt  of  the  lore  i  beare  to  ame  of  yenere 
frends  i  liave  a  caec  ef  yoner  preserwciOD  tberfor 
i  would  ndtj^se  yowe  as  yowe  teoder  youer  lyf  to 
defvyse  sonie  exscuse  to  shifl  of  yoner  attendance 
at  ^ir  ptfrleemeiit  for  god  &  man  batbe  eoncurred 
te  punlub  the  wiokediies  of  this  tyme  &  tbinke  not 
slighttye  <^  this  adv^rtismeut  bat  retyere  youre  self 
into  yovre  eoetrie  wfaeare  yowe  lusye  expect  the 
event  in  aafli  for  thowghe  theare  be  no  apparanee  of 
Bdni  stir  yet  t  saye  they  shall  recayve  a  terrible 
Uo^e  thi^parleameat  ic  yet  they  shaA  not  eeie  who 
hBrt4  them  this  ceHncel  is  not  to  be  contemned  be- 
cause it  maye  do  yowe  gocMl  and  can  do  yewe  no 
faarme  for  the  dangere  is  passed  as  soon  as  yowe  have 
burnt  the  ietter  and  i  bape  god  wiU  give  yowe  the 
grace  to  make  food  use  of  it  to  wkwe  holy  protee- 
ciott  f  ctmiendf  jrewe." 

The  ncboi^ip  of  tbiB  letter  has  been  attributed 
to  aaveml-peftoi)*,  to  women  as  well  aa  to  men ;  but 
it  seetfis  to  na  aU  but  oertaia  tliot  it  woe  really 
written  by,  W  ueder  the  dictation  of,  Tresham. 
Lord  MouDteagle,  who,  ootwitbstandiDg  bis  religion, 
tiem  on  jaod  teriM  with  the  court  and  coaocit  (be 
Lhad'eeetnJy. received -ao  important  favor  from  tbe 
klpg^,  carried  ifae  ietter  the  same  evening  to  White- 
hall,' and  shewed  it  to  Cecil  and  several  of  tbe 
minTstere«  (The  king  was  avray)  "bunting  tlie 
fearfal  hare^jft  Aoyateti,"  md  Cecil  resolved  that 
nothing  should  be  done  until  hia  retnro.  On  tbe 
foHowiog  mevviog,  JkfouKteai^'a  gentleman,  wlio 
bid  r^  th^.lettei'  at  tbe  aapp«r-table,  warned 
.Tbofoas  Wiottfrlhat-isbadbeeD  delivered  to  Cecil. 
Winter  darried  thWabir»Ibg  ibtell^ace  to  Cateaby, 
wbo  instantly  anspected  tbe  indiacretion  or  treach- 
ery of  TnwlHm.  '  .Tfab  Aspldon  waathe  alrMger, 
Itotti'tbecvroumbtsnee  that  Tresham  had  abeootod 
bimaelf  for<a«rraNt  days,  bating  made  it  be  given  eat 
that  be  had  gOB«  intoi  Northamptoashire.  Nodiing, 
ba<wiav0r,  occurred  to  «bow  that  gevemraeat  bed 
eMi|^t  tbe  cine;  and,  on  the  30^1 -of "O(;tober, 
Tresham  not-only  reMroed  to  town,  bnt  ateaedfcd 
the  BMAttona  of  CatetlT^  and  Winten  The  tbree 
coDSpltmMiv  met  oa  timt  aame  day  n  Bnfield  Chase. 
Cateaby' and  Winter  directly  charged  Treeham 
witb-.bt«4ng  writtiea  the  letter  to  JAounteaglai  and, 
while  tbey  ittottied  bim  mkI  be  defbaded  UdMilf. 
tbtey  iaed  ib^drwMNhiBg  eyea-oabie'eOnataadoBa. 
It  was  chMT  and  fitmi  bia  vofca  ftkatad  aoktdM 
ttM^ithe  mafftoladHi  oaths  tiiit lia-ma  fgatfant 
lif  «ba  laturt  ^  'tbey  let-  bla»'g<fc  -  if  lia  ibad  be- 
OMyMtaiyLaljKaB  ofHeir  cvcdnfiMtoav'tbeiraeapeirte 
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t  -wen  nude  op  to  biM  to  i^Awttt  -mhen 
)mmod.  Thay  iheQreuniMl;to-LoDdM<flnd(«»iit: 
FiwkM,  who  kiMnr  Dnthmg  a£  tim-kAMhfUi  if 
«Binrrightbi  tb* celliir^.  ■fIfl;pPMenl3y.ft'Biloi!t«d 
ihit  tlM  bvreW  of  povnlMr  sod  tbe  «their..UHa^ 
Win  jurtiM  th«y  bad  beeo  IfefU  Tbim  Ctlea^f  .«kI 
TWmr  told  faini  of  tbs  lettor,  ana  AnqvaMt  tb<^- 
Nhw  fiir  baviDg^  pUead  him  m  inch  dwgM  nithQlit 
■vtttiiiig.  pMrkoa  eooly  nU  th*]|0.«ta«rid]li(ifv 
l«b»  joBt  m  readily,  if  b*  fawl'-kMivii,all»,.uid..hB 
udortoek  ■»  vMoni-to  th*  c^lmr  «fltce'i^My  d«^ 
iiitkr6fth>afNmttibMr.  .  By  MrtaiikiiMrkfl  wMfb 
brhad  put  bohtnd  tiia  door,  b«'WH.qKiM«wre/U«|ti 
wflMCMrid«itMr«tthcnitbnkiiMrledgat    ^i  --.  :1 

Hp».M>A<io  thapacttidjy  Cftftlipuft  Mlo^lvttffHiiQtPt 


aMWWof  iU':d»lh«i7>  ..ufccDfirdtoc  tv  tho  story 
geawisUy  Tr«ofiiVQd,  it  WM  J«tn««'a  wonflojiful  a»r 
gAUtyi  and  peaa^ratioo  thM  lint  dincorered.  .(be 
neflD^ng  of  thtq  n^aterlotn  lepiflUe  (. ,  but  is  .pr(ur«d 
bftyKwd  «  cWubt  tbat  b«di  G«ciI.<nid  SMfrqlk,(tb»  lord 
tob«iDb<Mi1aW(jhBd  reftdth«rid(i)*  B^fpxai  day*  faefim. 
and  had  oaMmwicaM  i  it  ta'fpvofid  lopidv^of  tlw 

king-*  ]Sii»l»itf»)A.«m<«iojBn^i!iiw>tFof  flattvnaft 
J«ilM.  an  Ibn  ^laMUaq  in  vluob  J)0  nmt  iPTfdad 

bwMiwlfciliiei rfl«ur%-'|]ilHi»t4r^  praclaiaed  .to.,tb0 
,|wb)iQ  Xl^tiMI  tba,  iP9r4('f>f::U}et^iM0Tery  was  hii. 
(;^k|e,],Hpfi>q  .tbflr,n(iiU..of  tber -cmpintorf ,  decM^ad 
tba&.b^  rai^tr  bPdilPadH  it,tbiinigh.«fK|vit}p  iljun))- 
ittBtiQH)  4mdLRii|.j(b«4)B«M9ftl«K!f  ^Act.J^a  {^ri^k 

wmllM,  in  WwPmpWl  UilW)<K  .  •i.-ic'f  i.-f  V   z 
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thsfiksgiTiog  to  Alpni^^  God,  It  wm  iwndlT'  Mid 
that  •*  ths  0iiD8|nFBcjF  woold  hue  turaed  to  th*  vtter 
ruin  oC  this  wbole  jtiDploin,  had  it  not  pteased  Al<- 
mighty  Qod>  by  ia^Nriog  tho  king's  moit  eudlent 
m^eBty  with  a  diFine  spirit  to  imoifvak  mhu  dark 
phraies  of  a  letter  showeil  to  bia  majesty,  above  and 
beyond  all  ordiaary  coastruotioD,  thereby  miracnlouB- 
ly  dtscoTeriog  this  bidden  treasoo."  It  appear*  to 
iiave  been  the  adrice  of  Cecil  that  oothiog  should 
be  done  to  iDtermpt  "the  devilish  practice"  till  the 
night  before  the  king  went  to  the  Uoase,  "but 
rather  suffer  them  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  their  day." 
On  Sunday,  the  3d  of  November,  the  coDspirators 
were  warned  by  Lord  Mounteagle's  gentleman 
that  the  king  bad  eeoo  the  letter,  and  made  great 
account  of  it.  Upoo  this,,Th(MnaB  Winter  sought 
another  interview  with  Treaham,  and  they  met 
that  same  evening  in  Lincoln's  Ion  Walk.  Treabaui 
spoke  like  a  man  beside  himself;  and  swd  that,  to 
bis  certttin  knowledge,  they  were  all  lost  ineo  uoleaa 
they  saved  tbeuuelves  by  instant  flight.  But  these 
infatuated  oien  would  not  flee,  nor  did  Tresbam 
himself  either  flee  or  seek  couceolmeot.  Catesby, 
Wioter,  and  all  the  rest,  were  now  couvinced  that 
Tresham  was  in  coaimunication  with  Moonteagle, 
uad  perhaps  with  Cecil.  Percy  ioaisted  that  they 
ought  to  see  what  ,the  followiog  day— the  last  dny 
of  anxiety  and  doubt — would  bring  forth,  before 
they  thought  of  other  measures.  Their  vessel  still 
lay  in  the  Thames,  ready  to  slip  ita  cable  at  a 
momeot's  .notice.  It  was,  however,  resolved  that 
Catesby  and  John  Wright  should  ridct  ofl*.  on  the 
following  qftempoo,  to  join  Six  Everard  Digby,  at 
Duochurcfa.  That  very  night,  in  apite  of  all  their 
anspicions,  Fawkes,  with  undaunted  courage,  weot 
to  keep  watch  in  the  cellar. . 

On  Mondi^  afternoon,  Suffolk,  the  lord  ohamber- 
laio,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  all  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  of  parliament  were  properly  made, 
went  down  to  the  House,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Mounteagle.  After  passing  some  time  in  the  Par- 
liament Chamber,  they  desceoded  to  the  vaults  and 
cellars,  pretending  that  some  of  the  king's  stulfa 
were  missing.  They  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
powder-cellar,  and  there  tbey  saw,  standing  in  a 
corner,  "  a  very  tall  and  desperate  fellow."  It  was 
Guido  Fawkes,  whose  wouderfal  nerves  were  proof 
even  to  this  trial.  The  chamberlain,, with  adectod 
carelessnesi,  asked  him  who  he  waa?  He  said  tha^ 
he  was  servant  to  Mr.  Percy,  and  looking  after 
hl^  master's  coals.  "  Your  master,"  said  the  conrt- 
ier.  "has  laid  ip  a  good  itock  of  fuel;"  and,  .with- 
out adding  any  thing  else,  he  and  Mounteagle  left 
the  cellar.  Whpn  they  were  gone  their  way, 
Kawkea  hurried  to  acq^uaint  Percy  with  tbeir  visit, 
and  then  returned  to  the  cellar,  resolute  to  the  last, 
hoping  against  hope !  At  about  two  o'clqck  in  the 
mornipg  (it  was  now  the  fifth  of  November)  Fawkes 
undid  the  door  of  thei  cellar,  and  came  forth,  booted 
and  spurred,  to  look  about  him.  A,t  that  instant, 
Hnd  before  be  could  move  back,  he  was  siaized  and 
pinioned  by  a  pai*ty  of  soldiers  aoder  the  command 
of  Sir  Thomas  Kuevett,  a  magistrate  of  Westmio- 
ster.   If  the  desperado  had  only  had  time  to  li^ht  a 


nurtch  they  would  ail  have  been  bfanrii  into  the  air 
tofather.   Whm  they  had  bnund  him  hand  and 
foot,  Hiey  aearehod  his  peratm  and  found  a  watch 
(wjbidi  was  not  eoamNa  tfaeo),   Boine  loncb- 
wood  and  tioderi  and  some  alow  matches*  Withia 
the  cellar  and  behind  the  door  was  fouod  a  dark- 
lantern  widi  a  li^ht  burning  in  it.    The  prisoner 
was  carried  to  Whitehall,-  aod  there,  in  the  royal 
bed'Chamber,  he  waa  interrogated  by  the  kiog  and 
couneii,wbo  seem  to  have  been  afraid  of  bim,  bonnd 
and  helpless  as  he  was,  for  bia  voice  wea  sUll  bold, 
his  countenance  unohanged,  and  be  returned  with 
scorn  .and  defiaoce  their  inquisitive  glances.  His 
name,  he  said,  was  John  Johnson, — hta  cooditioD 
that  of  a  servant  to  Mr.  Thomas  Percy*    He  boldly 
avowed  his  pqrpose,  and  said  he  was  worry  it  was 
not  dona.   Whoa  praaaed  to  diackwe  who  were  his 
accon^iliaes,  he  replied  that  he  eonld  not  resolve  to 
accuse  any.   The  king  aaked  bow  be  could  hare 
the  heart  to  destroy  bis  children  and  ao  many 
innocent  souls  that  must  have  snfTered  ?  Danger- 
ous diseasesi"  aaid  Fawkea,  "require  desperate 
remedies."    One  of  the  Scottish  coartiera  inquired 
why  ha  hnd  collected  so  many  barrela  of  gunpow- 
der ?    "  One  of  my  objects,"  said  the  conspirator, 
"was  to  blow  Scotchmen  back  into  Scotland."  In 
the  morning  of  the  Gth  of  November  be  waa  re- 
moved  to  tlie  Tower,  James  sending  instructions 
with  him  that  he  was  to  be  put  through  all  the 
grades  of  torture  in  order  to  elicit  confession.'  For 
three  or  four  days  be  would  confess  nothing  (it  ap- 
pears that  be  waa  not  severely  tortured  till  the 
10th);  but  hie  occomplicei  declared  tbemaelves  by 
flying  and  taking  up  arms, — that  is,  all  of  them  ex- 
cept Tresham,  who  remained  in  London  at  his 
usual  place  of  abode,  showed  himself  open^  in  the 
streets,  and  even  went  to  the  council  to  oflTer  his 
services  in  apprehending  the  rebels.    Cateaby  and 
John  Wright  had  departed  for  Duncburch  the  pre- 
ceding evening:  Percy  and  Christopher  Wright 
waited   till  they  learned   Fawkea'a  arrest;  and 
Rookwood  and  Keyes,  who  were  little  known  in 
London,  determined  to  remain  to  see  what  would 
follow.    Id  the  morning  when  they  went  abroad 
they  found  that  all  was  known,  and  that  horror  and 
amazement  were  expressed  in  every  countenance. 
Keyes  then  lef^  London;  but  Rookwood,  who  had 
placed  relays  of  his  fine  horses  all  the  way  to  Pun- 
church,  hngered  to  the  last  moment,  in  the  hope  of 
collecting  more  intelligence.   It  waa  near  die  hour 
of  Dooe  when  ha  took  horse ;  but,  once  mounted, 
he  rode  wUh  desperate  haste.   He  aoon  put  the 
hill. of  High^ate  between  bim  and  the  ca{Htal:  he 
spurred  across  Fiochley  Common,  where  he  over- 
took Keyes.  who  kept  hini  company  aa  far  as 
Turvey  in  Bedfordshire.    From  that  point  Rook- 
wood galloped  on  to  Brickhill,  where  he  overtook 
Catesby  and  John  Wright.    Soon  afterward  they 
came  up  with  Percy  and  Chriattipher  Wright,  and 
then  all  five  rode  together  with  headlong  speed, 
some  of  them  throwing  their  chikes  into  the  hedge, 

^  *Thb  f^atltT  inttVTct  in  fa)  he  Krrt  vtei  nattt  Mm,  it  Htftr 
frmAu  -arf  mm  JaMtoftr.  ud  mt  God  ipMd  jou  Im  jimr  foU  mrk.*^ 
/wli  »eti9ffjf  {Iai>  Ok  in  the  Sl»te  P«pei  Offin. 
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to  Tide  the  lifter,  tin  thmj  came  ta  Aihby^  St. 
Legera,  io  N«ttbftinptoaBhire,  at  afo  o'clock  in  die 
evening.   The  diatsaee  rrem  LoDdon  wat  dightj 
milei,  whidi  Rookwood  bad  riddeii-  in  little  mere 
than  six  hom.   if  they  had  ehoMD  to  ride  on  Co 
some  MB-fwrt  they  might  cettmaiy  hare  escaped 
inth  their  lives;  but  they  had  no  eneh  dea^. 
.Sone  of  the  hoBliBg  party,        whom  ww  Wioter, 
■  principal  eMspintor,  bad  ukmn  np  theh'  quarten 
for  dM  ii%fat  in  th*  howe  of  hwAy  Cates^,  at 
Arthy      Legerii  and  -were  sittiBg  down  to  anp- 
lier  when  Roa4tweod,  Percy,  and  tiM  olben  fVom 
LfOodoD,  entered  the  apartment,  covered  with  dnt, 
and  ha]f  dead  with  &tigiie.   Their  etory  was  M>on 
tuld;  aod  Chea  the  whole  party,  taking  with  them 
aH  the  BmM  they  eoald  Bod,  mounted  aad  rode  off 
to  Dunchmvh.    There  Aey  found  Sir  Everard 
Digby  svrroanded  by  many  guests,  CBtholtc  gentle- 
men iimted  to  hnnt  on  Dunmoor,  but  folly  aware 
that  the  meeting  had  reference  to  eome  avenging 
blow  to  be  struck  in  London,  though  only  a  few  cf 
them  had  been  admitted  into  the  whole  of  the 
■ecret.  But  Aeae  goesta  presently  perceived  that 
the  main  piottera  had  miaearried,  and  so,  without 
Btandisg  DO  the  order  of  their  going,  they  stole 
away  ra  thfl  course  of  the  night ;  and  when  da^ 
dawned,  D^by,  Cateaby,  Percy,  Rookwood,  and 
the  rest,  were  left  alone,  with  &  few  semtitB  and 
retainers.    Calesby  knew  the  number  of  Cathobca 
living  in  Wales  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  he 
•oggested  that  if  they  made  a  rapid  march  in  that 
tlirectioD  they  might  raise  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion.  They  got  again  to  their  horses,  rode  through 
Warwick,  where  they  seized  some  cavalry  horses, 
leani^  their  own  tired  steeds  in  their  places,  and 
then  went  to  Orant'a  honse  at  Norbrook,  where,  it 
appears,  they  were  joined  by  a  few  servantB,  and 
procured  Mnne  artns.  They  then  rode  acroas  War- 
wickshire and  Worceatershire,  to  a  house  belong- 
ing to  Stephen  Littleton,  called  Holbeaeh.  on  the 
borders  of  Stoflfbrdshire,  where  they  arrived  on 
Thursday  night,  the  7th  of  November.    On  their 
wsy  they  had  called  upon  the  Catholics  to  nrm 
xod  foltow  thflm;  "bat  not  one  man,"  aaid  Sir 
Rverard  Digby,  "  came  to  take  cor  pnrt,  though 
we  had  expected  so  many."    In  several  places  the 
Catholic  gentry  drove  them  from  their  doors  with 
tin  bitterest  reproaches,  telling  them  that  they  had 
broBght  down  rain  and  disgrace  on  them  and  their 
rsRvion. 

By  thia  time  the  conspiratora  were  closely  fol- 
kwed  by  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  sheriff  of  Worcester, 
Rttanded  Ay  many  gentlemen  of  the  country  and 
iha  whole  posse  eomitatus.  Although  the  road 
wu  open  toward  Wales,  they  resolved  to  stand  at 
hiy,  and  defend  themselves  in  the  house  of  Hol- 
bencb.  Tf  their  people  had  remained  firm,  they 
m'fbt  possibly  have  repulsed  the  tumultunry  assault 
■if  the  sheritf,  but  these  serving-men  stole  away 
ilaring  the  night.  Early  on  the  foDowtog  morning 
Stephen  Littleton,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the 
vbole  plot,  got  out  of  the  house,  and  fled  through 
frari  ud  Sir  Everard  Digby  went  off,  in  order, 
u  he  said,  to  bring  np  snceor.   Sir  Everahl'  had 
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scarcely  got  out  of  the  house  when  some  damp 
gnopowder,  which  they  were  drying  before  a  fire, 
ignited  and  bfew  np  with  a  tremendous  explosion. 
Catesby  Was  bnmed  and  blackened  and  nearly 
kWed,  and  two  or  three  of  the  others  were  seriously 
injured.  They  now  began  to  fear  that  God  dlsap- 
proveili^ their  project;  and  Rookwood  and  others. 
••pereeMng  God  u  be  a^inst  tbeih,  prayed  before 
the  pictnre  of  onr  Lady,  and  confoaaed  that  the  act 
was  so  bloody  aa  they  desh*ed  Ood  to  forgive 
them:"  Robert  Winter,  fiUad  with  horror  and 
aflright,  stt^e  out  of  the  honse,  nnd  came  up  with 
Stephen  Littleton  in  a  wood  hard  by,  and  shortly 
after  his  evasion,  Catost^'s  servant.  Thomas  Bates, 
escaped  in  the  same  manner.  About  the  hoar  of 
noon  Sir  Richard  Walsh  surnmnded  the  mansion, 
and  summoned  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
A  successful  resistance  was  now  hopeless;  but, 
preferring  to  die  where  they  stood,  to  sufTering  the 
horrid  death  prescribed  by  the  laws,  they  refhsed 
to  surrender,  and  defied  their  numeroas  assailants. 
Upon  this,  the  sheriff  ordered  one  part  of  his  com- 
pany to  set  fife  to  die  honse,  and  another  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  gatea  of  the  court-yard.  The 
conspiratora,  with  nothing  but  their  swords  in  their 
hands,  presented  themselves  as  marks  to.  be  shot 
al.  Thomas  Winter  was  presently  hit  in  the  right 
arm  and  disabled.  Stand  by  me,  Tom,"  cried 
Catesby,  "and  we  will  die  together."  And  pres- 
ently, as  they  were  standing  back  to  back,  they 
were  both  shot  through  the  body  with  two  ballets 
from  one  musket.  Catesby  crawled  into  the  house 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and,  seizing  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  which  stood  in  the  vestibule,  clasped  it 
to  his  bosom,  and  expired.  Two  other  mercifnl 
shots  dispatched  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Chris- 
topher Wright,  and  another  wounded  Percy  so 
badly  that  be  tiled  the  next  day.  Rookwood,  who 
had  been  severely  hurt  in  the  morning,  by  the 
explosion  of  the  powder,  was  wounded  in  the  body 
with  a  p^ka,  and  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  bullet. 
At  a  rush  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  other 
men,  woanded  and  diHenned,  were  seized  within 
the  house.  Sir  Kverard  Digby  was  overtaken  near 
Dudley  by  the  hue-and-cr}',  and  made  feat.  Ste- 
phen Littleton  and  Robert  Winter  were  betrayed 
several  days  afler  by  a  servant  of  Mrs.  Littleton  of 
Hagley,  in  whose  honse  they  bad  been  secreted. 
Thomas  Bates,  Catesby^a  aervaot,  was  arrested  in 
Staffordshire ;  Keyes  in  Warwickshire.  They 
were  all  carried  np  to  London,  and  lodged  in  tbe 
Tower.  Tresham,  who  had  never  left  London, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  confident  of  his  own 
safbty,*  Was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  the  IStb  of  November,  or  four  days  after  the 
death  or  seizure  of  Ida  associates  at  Holbeaeh. 

Guldo'  Fawkes,  jn  the  mean  while,  had  been 
repeatedly  examined,  not  only  by  lords  commia- 
sloners  nniiied  by  the'  king,  but  also  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Popham,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  Sir 
\VilIiam  Wood,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  No 
promises,  no  threats,  could  shake  his  firmneBS,  or 
disturb  his  self-possession.  When  urged  with  the 
afguoient  that  his  denial  of  th^  names  of  bis  corn- 
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h^d  baao  •ufficieatly  dUoov«r«d,  he  B»td*  *•  If  tlMvt 
b»  M.  it  wvuM  b»  «uperfla«n«  fiv  ma  to.  daclwm 
theini.8eBiDg  bjr  tb»t  oircamstanca  tiiey.lj«veii«ii»9d 
thenR40^ve&,''  He  oooif«w«ed  freely  to,  ifU  bis  «w«i 
dotWSff-*^  iie  was.r««^.  tadi«t  Kpd  rqUux  wri^ed 
ten  .tboHwnd  deaijl»  t-hm  bV  Rc^ive  Percy  ati^F 
odiar.  Bat  be  vu  tokltbftt  Percy  gnd  sar«^  of 
hit  ooDfederates  were  vpprefaeadedi  ■aad.ihe.ww 
'racked  ai^perently.bflfyoDd  tbe  limit*. o{  meat«l  «tii 
duroaoe. ,  Od  the  -8tb  of  NoveRibajr*  ^fo»:BAy 
viyl#at, torture  was  BppUedi.he  aige^  bWiARiD*  to 
a.depoaitioD  vUh  a  boU,- firm- hand;. out  iwo  day* 
after,  hu  itigaatu*  tu  ft  CaUar  ■tateowati.  in  wbflfib. 
he  aanea  hia  aceoraplKes,  ia  in  •  ftiftifod.tmn- 
hUng  band,  lagged  and  incomi^ete*  -beRiiDg.  every 
■pfvearajue  «f  baing  wnttao  in  bodiiff  ^ngonyt  The 
ChriatiaD .  pftiqe  ^Guido)  aloiw  is  opmpleted,  and 
afier  it  there  i«  a.sarawl  as  if  the  pea  bad  Cillea 
froai  hiB  haiid.'    This  lingle  incideot  teUa  »  ta]fi 


Tmc  Antoatirat  or  CMibo  TAWnt,  wtrotm  tutu  avtu  IWmn. 

of;  boirwv  Bnt-  it  «pp«»ra-  that  F«wbea.iierer  f>ut 
tbo  gewrameat  in  iwawwaioB  »  piagje  aecoet 
with  wbioh  'titty  were  nat  prerieiiftly  'acDui^feedi 
aad-l^t  he  wotdd  under  no  excrttciBtiag  pain*  ioin 
peach  the  Jesuita,  some  of  whom  were  suBpectedi 
from  the  1wguiDiog»  of  being  inipUcated.  ja  ^ 
plot.  Thoe  his  eiaininwa  were  bBrbtuvne-te  m 
pai-pose.  Bates,  the  servaDt  of  Catesby,  was  less 
able  to  go  tbroogh  the  ordeal :  he  coufesaed  what- 
ever waa  wished,  and  was  the  first  to  implicate  the 
Jeaoits.  Nor  waa  Treahani  much  more  firm  than 
Batea;  for,  thongb  he  did  not  implicate  the  priesta 
in  Uie  gunpowder  treaaon,  he  coofesaed  Uiat  Father 
Garaet  and  Father  Greenway  were  both  priry  and 
par^  to  a  traitorona  eorrespoodence  carried  on 
about  a  year  before  the  death  of  EKiabeth  wiUi  die 
court  of  Spain  by  Cateaby  and  othera.  Soon  after 
hia  committal  to  the  Tower,  t]v8  wretch^  man,  who 
appears  to  have  been  orerreaehed'br  the  goreni- 
ment  he  saved,  was  attacked  hy  an  agonizing  disease. 
In  his  extremis  of  wedEness  be  was  allowed  the 
assistance  of  a  conMential  servant  and  the  societj' 
of  his  wife.  Oo  the  S2d  of  December,  at  the  clone 
approach  of  death,  Jie  dictated  to  his  servant  a 
statement  in  which  he  most  solemnly  retracted  all 
that  he  had  confessed  about  Garnet  and  Greenway. 
This  paper  he  signed,  and  made  his  man-servant 
and  a  female  eamnt  of  the  Towerpot  their  hands 
to  it  as  witnewBS.  In  the  course  of  ^  night  he 
gave  thia  statement  Id  hia  wife,  ofaoi^iig-t^  to 
deliver  it  with  her  own  haoda  ta  OecU  t'  ank-li^ 

1  JirdiM,  CriBinil  TriRla. 
••wljionoidUla)agB"(t)i»tM  lotun),  ud  tUha  hadMt  **mmi 


expired  about  two  o^lock  on  the  foliowisg  nwn* 
itgr  ^BthoJiia  wr)f»rs  twve  ascribed  bia  death  ta 
foul  j>l^  at.ihs  baqdaef  govamnMiit.  Thia  sus- 
picion seems  rather  groundless,  bat  there  are  rea- 
Boae  for  bei^viog.  that  Bome  atete  secxecta  respecUag 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  were  honed  4a  the  grave 
of.  tb«[.nuiierabl»  inao. 

..Qq  rhe  l&th  «f  Jenuary,  1606,  a  royal  proclama. 
tkm-  wu  issMod,  against  Garnet,  Greenway,  and  G» 
rard»all  three  Eaglisb  Jesnits  who  had  been  Inrliini 
in. the  oqoDtvy  foryears.   The  i^ial  of  the  snrviviag 
chief  eanspiraAors  commenced  on  tiie  27th  of  Jany 
argt  Iwvqg.  beeo  delayed  nearly  two  months, 
maioly  ia  «cd«ir  to  bring  ia  the  priaati,  and  to  get 
poaaMMfop  vf.  the  peraona  «f  Baldwin,  a  Jesuit, 
Oweo.  and'Sir  Wililara  Stanley,  theo  reaiding  ia 
the  Fleawsh  dominions  of  the  Spaniarda,  who  re- 
fnsBd  to  gifia  tfaepi  up.   Oa  the  day  of  the  trial, 
*^the  qveen  aad  the  prince  were  in  a  sec  ret  place 
by  tohear.-aJid  sone  say.tiie  king  wns  in  another." 
Tb»  priseqera,  Sir  £verard  Digby,  Robert  Winter, 
Thomas  Winter,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  John  Grant, 
Guido  Fawkest  £.obert  Keyeat  and  Thomaa  Bates, 
with  the.  siq^  eMepUmi  of  Digby,  who  confessed 
the  indicttoenl,  pleaded  not  guilty;  net,  a«  they 
obaamd,  because  they  denied  a  fal)  particip^a 
liy  the  powder  plot,  but  because  the  hMUctmrat 
contained  many  things  to  which  they  were  atran- 
^NTs.    The  avideBee  |vodn«ed  eooaiated  entirely 
of  ifcftwrittan  dafHMHtiona  ot  the  priaoaara  and  of  a 
servant,  ef  Sir  Brenurd  Digby-  No  witneaa  was 
oHdIy  ewtOHnedt,,  There  waa  oottiiBg  itevel^wd  ou 
tb9..'t')Al.  toi  oQunCct  the  eonapinoy  witb  many 
Gngliah  CaUioUca  beyond  the  actual  plottera.  la- 
deed,,  the  papists  in  generat  regarded  the  whole 
affair  with  horror,  and  Sir  Everard  Digby  patheti- 
cally lamwttied  liiAt  the  |»<ojeet  for  wbioh  he  had 
sacrificed  every  thing  he  had  in  the  world,  wbd 
disapproved  by  Catholics  and  priests,  and  t\M 
the  act  which  brought  him  to  his  death  waa  con- 
sidered by  them  to  be  a  great  ain.   In  general  tlie 
principal  conspirators  ng^in  denied  that  either  Garnet 
or  any  oUier  Jeanit  waa  aware  of  the  project 
of  the  powder,  Aough  aeveral  allowed  that  they 
had  fireqaeot  conference  both  with  Garnet  and 
Greenway.   In  extenuatiMi,  they  pleaded  the  snf- 
ferings  they  aud  their  famtliea  and  friends  had  «n- 
dergoae,~the'vi<dated  promiaes  of  the  king,  who 
before  his  acttesdoo  had  assured  them  of  tolera- 
tion,—-their  despoil^  of  any  relief  from  the  estidh 
lished  government, — their  dread  of  atill  harsher 
persecntioo,~«]d  their  botural  desire  to  refistab- 
lish  what  they  conndered  the  only  troe  church  of 
Christ.     They  were  nil  condemned  to  die  tb« 
Qsual  death  of  traitors,  and  aentence  wu  executed 
to  the  letter — for  this  was  not  ao  occasion  00  wfaicli 
the  government  was  likely  to  omit  an  iota  of  tbf 
torturing  and  bloody  law.    Sir  Everard  Digby, 
Robert  Winter,  John  Grant,  and  Thomas  Bates, 
eufiered  on  the  30th  of  January ;  Thomaa  Winter, 

Qsrtat  fbr  ■UtNS  ]mi»  Mbn,  Mr  BSTO  bad  latHt  nor  BHM|* 
biiB.r   Vu&tT  Gmal  himHir,  hfi  rricnil  Mra.  Asm  Vans,  ud  otkrr 
witDOiiea,  ratiw<)B«ntl7  »CT«ed  in  decluinf  llial  GanMt  btd  Ivrn 
with  'I^Mbwu  ctaliBiMll)'  in  mioo*  place*  nntil  within  n  hw  <laTi  of 
tlw  diacMMj  of  tb«  fiapmpdsr  plM. 
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Raokurood,  KejoB,  dod  Guido  FaWkds-^"  Hie  Dtrin 
«f  the  Vault" — on  the  next  Any:  r\1  died 

cMRBgeoMlj,  repentog  ef  tfaerf  ioteiltioti,  bttt  pro- 
tetnag  u  aofihered  attnchoieut  to  the  RomsQ 
cknrcfa'  Tho  seene  fihftsen  for  thair  Mit  dw 
irM*  end  of  St.  PAiri*s  ehnreh-Titd.  "  <- ' 

Before  they  were  led  to  the  nAfMd,<th<»>  JMnit' 
Ounet,  ef  Whom  so  mnoh  ha*  been  •liM/fnii'-ed 
im  wiy  to  the  Tower,  hrftiog  ImeB  diMtfrtorftd  hW 
i%  k  secret  ehnniber  st  Hencirfp,  oesr  WbreesMr; ' 
the  seat  of  Thomaa  Abingdoo,  who  {nd  married 
the  sister  of  Lord  Monateagto.'  TIi«'  ^tbei*  two 
Jeratts,  Gerard  aod  Oreenway,  after  roaay  adven- 
tares,  effected  their  escape  to  the  iniAtinoiie.  G«r-' 
art.  who  at  some  former  time  bad  been  well  kdowti 
to  Cecil,  was  treated  in  the  Tower  with  cbmfmr- 
atrre  leaieocy ;  aod,  from  an  expremtoli  i»f  regiM 
used  bj  a  dignitary  of  the  Protestant  otiardb,  who 
afterward  became  a  bishop,  we  may  presame  that 
be  was  never  laid  upon  the  rnclc.  But  his  com'- 
paDkm  Hall,  or  Oldeom,  another  Jesflit,  wbtt  wbb 
fbmid  in  the  same  hidiog-plaee  at  Heafip,'  Oariret*s 
ceoMeotial  serveirti  Owen,  and  ano^r  Mrrant 
called  Cbambera,  appear  to  faavo  fcMB  tortured 
wlihont  mercy,  as  atoo  wltboDt  effect— f«r  no  one 
of  them  woold  confess  any  thing  of  importnnce 
acuDSt  Gurnet  or  Boy  other  Jemltt  or  priest.  Owen, 
after  ondergotog  the  minor  tormeots,  in  order'  to 
escape  the  fbcIi,  with  whicb  he  was  threatened  on 
ilia  next  examinatioo,  tore  open  his  bowela  with  *' 
UoDt  Imife,  which  he  had  obtained  by  a  sCrntegem, 
and  died  true  to  his  master.  Whatever  was  'tba- 
etCent  ef  Garnet's  gnilt,  or  of  the  jnoral  obliquity 
whicb  be  derived  from  the  intriguing,  crafty  order 
to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  indisputably  a  man  of 

I  Tbt  taSxm  of  GtriMt  «mI  Mb  frttvA  IM,  «r  9Uma,  in  tka 
ranpgi  «U  BMftMM^HMiM,  w  oM  of  Um  tBMl  romsDtic  incideau  wa 
m  acqtiiUMl  wiib.  Hr.  Jsnlina  bu  given  Um  fall  Mooniit.— Soe 


extrAbrdl&Htyl^aniiogMa  sMfity:  hd  baffled  aH  tfifft 
court  lawyers' and  cunoingest  statesmen  ln  twenty 
sueceBSive  exHtui&atioos.  Tbey  could  never  get  nor 
BdvaMftge  ovei-  Mm,  nor  drive  him  itiW  a  cootradie- 
tien  orari  ailmfiisioii  iitrfavoraMe  to  his  ease.''  Bot  in 
tbv  coOgABbd  atffl08ph»r«  of  thb  Tsvtvr  a  feerttSir 
craft  bad'  tfttalnsd  to  the  highest  perfeiitimt  t  and' 
there  has  scarcely  been  ii  deViee  fimcied  by  nmauce 
writett;  bur  was  pat'  into  actniri'  operation  wHhin 
thiute  liorribie  ynHllt.  Some  of  the  liMMC  revolting 
practices  of  tbw  Inquisition  may  be  traced  in  thw 
English  ftttttti  primir.  CaRraeifg  keeper  of  a  sudden 
pretended  to  be  his  friends^to  Venerate  him  as  a 
martyr;  and  he  offered,  at  his  own  great  hazard, 
to  dotrvefy  ariy  letters  the  prisoner  might  choose  to 
write  to  his  friends  Garnet  intrusted  to  him 
several  letters,  which  Were  all  carried  te  the  eona- 
cil,  as  were  alto  the  answers  te  them;  but  so 
cautious  was  tile  Jesuit,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
tblif  correspoadenee  to  weigh  against  him.  FaiKng 
in  this  experiment,  the-  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
removed  HaIl«';dV'4Ul|iHiroolfti<'oeli  «e»  to  that  of 
his  friend  Garnet,  and  tHey  were  both  informed 
by  the  keeper,  who  recommended  extreme  cautioa 
and  secrecy,  that,  by  opening  a  concealed  door, 
Vbey  might  easily  converse  togetber.  Tlie  tempta- 
tion was  irresistible,  ami  bath  Results  i^ll  into 
the  trap.  Edward  Forset,  a  man  of  soAre  learning, 
nod  a  magistrate,  and  Locherson,  a  secretary  of 
Cecil,  who  had  tried  his  ears  before  at  eaves- 
dropptDg.  wene  placed  in  such  a  poAitlbo  between 
the' two  cells  that  ihey  couh)  orerhedr  netfriy  every 
'word  the  {fftsonerr  uttered  t  and  as  tbby  conversed 
they  tot*  nocee  of  all  that  was  enM.   Their  main 

1  Coke,  in  hia  ipeech  on  GamtVt  trial,  aaiil  lie  was  one  haTiiig 
"  many  iic«1trtrt  rma  and  aiKfowinenU  oC  ninun ;  by  bt'rA  ■  Kan- 
klaman,  bj  fldaaation  ■  aahptHj  bj  Mt  ImrMd,  aid  k  fooi  UDgni*.* 
The  wbola  of  tbi«  Ensl»li  JaavU'a  butorjr  ia  intcTaitinf.  At  ana 
time  tie  gaineU  hie  livelihood  in  London  by  conecting  the  pnai  for 
ThM,  tte  «<MlMed  'frilUer. 
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gnbject  wM  bow  ihey  Bbould  airaoge  their  de- 
fense. Garnet  said  that  be  mast  needs  confeas 
tbnt  be  bad  been  ar  White- A^'ebba.  in  Enfield 
Chase,  with  the  coDS|iiratorB,  but  that  he  would 
maiDtain  that  he  bad  not  been  there  since  Bar- 
tholomew-tjde.  "And  in  truth."  said  he,  "I  am 
well  persuaded  that  I  shall  wind  myself  out  of 
this  niauer."  On  the  following  daj  the  conversa- 
tion was  renewed,  the  eavesdroppers  being  at 
their  post  as  before.  Garnet  said  several  things 
which  went  to  connect  him  with  the  conspirators; 
and  be  told  Hall  that,  at  the  next  visitation  of  the 
comtnissianers,  they  mast  both  "expect  either  to 
go  to  the  rack,  or  to  pass  quietly  with  the  rest." 
He  also  added,  that  be  bad  heard  tliat  one  James, 
or  Johnson,  had  heen  upon  the.  rack  far  thru  hour*. 
Id  the  third  eooversatioD,  Hall,  or  Oldcom,  related 
how  he  hiul  been  eseniloed,  and  what  he  had  said. 
Garnet  said,  ••If  they  examine  me  any  more,  I  wilt 
urge  them  to  bring  proofs  against  me.  for  they 
epeak  of  three  or  four  witnesses.'*  In  a  fourth 
cunversation  there  dropped  nothing  of  any  coose- 
sequence.  But  the  commissioners  thought  they 
had  already  enough  to  drive  the  matter  home. 
Garnet  hsd  hitherto  denied  all  acquaintance  with 
the  first  stages  of  the  plot:  he  and  Oldcorn  were 
now  charged  with  their  own  ^ords ;  and  »$.  lirst  they 
"boldly  denied  having  uttered  them.  Oldcorn,  how- 
ever, confessed  to  their  truth  on  the  rack.  Still 
Garnet  held  out;  and,  when  showed  Oldcoro*s  ex- 
aminntion,  he  said  diathis  friend  might  aocase  him- 
self fidsely,  btit  that  be  wonid  not  accuse  himself. 
According  to  the  Catholic  account,  be  was  then 
led  to  the  nek,  and  made  sundry  admlBsbiM  to 
escape  torture ;  but,  according  to  government  doc- 
uments, which,  we  need  hardly  say,  are  in  many 
essentials  open  to  doubt,  he  began  to  eoofeat  from 
bis  Inward  conviction  that  it  Would  be  of  no  use  to 
persist  in  denying  a  fact,  avowed  by  Oldcorn,  and 
supported  by  Forset  and  Locherson.  After  much 
sub^liziug  and  eqttivocntmg,  he  was  driven  to  admit 
that,  when  Pawkes  wi^nt  over  to  Flanders,  he  had 
given  him  a  recommendatory  letter  to  hfs  brother 
Jesuit.  Bnldwru;  and,  finally,  that  the  design  of 
blowing  up  the  parliament-house  With  gunpowder 
had  been  revealed  to  him,  aa  fiir  back  as  the  month 
of  July  of  the  preceding  year,  by  OreetiWay,  who 
had  received  it  in  confesstob  from  Catesby,  and,  as 
he  believed,  from  Thomas  Winter  »ho.  But  he 
added  that  be  bad  earneBUy  endeavored  to  disstmde 
Catesby,  and  desired  Ontmmty  to  do  the  same. 
Re  fuithej:  stated  cbM  Cntesby  had  «C  otio  Hme 
propounded  a  (|ueetimi  to  bim,  in  general  terms, 
as  to  the  bnrfulaeftB  of  s  design  meant  to  praimtfl 
the  Catholic  religion;  In  the  execurion  of  whieh  it 
would  be  oeceakar^  'to  destroy  a  fow  OathoHc 
friends  together  with  a  great  many  hereticai  «m- 
mies.  And  be  said  thai,  in '-^nranea  of  what 
Catesby's  design  t'eally'  was,  he  hMd-  r&plied,  that, 
"in  ease  the  o^ebtwas  clearly  good,  aiid*  could  be 
effected  by  no  other'  means.  It  mij^t  be^bMrful 
among  many  nocents  to  itf^troy  snmt*  -innocenrti" 
OMcom,  who  wtia  no  longer  of  tmy  mf,  w»s  now 
sent  down  to  Worcester,  with  Mr.  Abinsruii,  tbt« 


owner  of  the  boose  at  Heolip,  and  a  iwieat  named 
Strange,  to  be  tried  by  a  special  commiasioo. 
Abington,  whose  sole  ofifense  appears  to  have  been 
the  concealment  of  the  two  Jesuits,  received  the 
king's  pardoD  through  his  brother-iu-lew,  Lord 
MouDteagle ;  Oldcorn  and  Strange,  together  with 
several  otiier  persons,  were  executed.  The  Komun 
church  unwisely  and  unjustly  put  the  name  of 
Oldcorn  on  its  roll  of  martyrs. 

On  the  3d  of  March  "  Henry  Garnet,  superior 
to  the  Jesuits  in  England,"  was  put  upon  his  tiiul 
for  high  treason,  before  a  special  commiBsion  in 
Guildhall.    The  case  excited  immense  interest;  all 
the  members  erf"  parliament  attended  ;  the  king  liim- 
aelf  was  present  in  a  by-comer,  and  the  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  in  another.   Coke  had  again  a  grand 
opportunity  for  display,  and  he  apoke  for  some 
hours.   When  the  Jeaait  replied,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted 80  much  space.   Coke  interrnpted  him  con- 
tinually ;  the  commissioners  on  the  bench  interrupt- 
ed him ;  and  James,  who  seems  to  have  felt  a 
respect  for  bis  powers  of  argomeot  and  eloqnence. 
declared  that  the  Jesuit  had  not  fair  play  allowed 
him.    Garnet  pleaded  that  he  had  done  bis  best  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  powder  treason ;  and 
that  he  could  not^  by  the  laws  of  his  church,  revpnl 
any  secret  which  had  been  received  under  the 
sacred  seal  of  confession.    He  carried  himself  verj' 
gravely  and  temperately,  and  half  charmed  that  im- 
mense audience;  but,  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
depositions  obtained  in  the  Tower,  end  the  oaths  of 
Forest  and  Locherson,  "the  spials  set  of  purprae,'' 
n  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  the  lord  chief 
justice  pronounced  the  sentence  of  hanging,  draw- 
ing, and  quartering.    During  the  whole  trial  they 
extracted  nothing  from  the  Jesuit:  they  had  ex- 
pected great  discoveries,  but  they  made  none.'  In* 
stead,  therefore,  of  being  hurried  to  execution.  Gar- 
net was  kept  six  weeks  in  prison,  during  which  the 
greatest  efforts  were  made  to  wring  further  avowals 
from  him,  and  to  lead  him  to  a  declaration  of  the 
principles  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged.  In 
the  first  purpose  they  entirely  failed,  but  in  the 
second  they  partially  socceeded  ;  and,  if  the  declar- 
ations concerning  equivocation  were  fairly  obtntned. 
and  if  he  expressed  his  real  feelings,  the  Jesuit 
certainty  entertained  "opinions  as  inconsistent  with 
all  good  government  as  they  were  contrary  to  sound 
tnorality."'   It  hnppeaed,  however,  rather  nofor- 
ttraateiy,  that  King  James,  and  his  ministers,  snd 
their  predecessors,  had  made  epinioos  nearly  allied 
tA  Aocre  of  (be  J«fluK  the  fixed  mlea  of  at  least 
ibeir  poUtieal  conduce   Garnet  was  executed  nn 
the  Sd  of  May ;  and  Cecil  got  the  order  of  the 
Garter  a*  a  reward  fyr  his  ezertiaQS  in  the  detect 
Moo  of  the  plot  and  his  "  eoDstant  dealing  in  matterv 
ofreHgion.^    Several  other  Catholics  were  put  to 
death  in  Warwiekshh-e  and  the  adjoining  oountie«: 
some  for  being  personally  concerned,  some  for 
harboring  priests  and  proclaimed  traitors.  There 
were  other  victims  of  a  more  elevated  rank,  but  not 

>  "  I  WM*  uMind  tfa«i».wu  nnthiiic  diat  WM  aM  kiumbrfml? 
tliP-  (lunlraaiuw  uf  tb'a*  tint  win  »aaetati."~- Letter  ^  Sir  AUm 
Pires  tm  Hit  tWJry  CarklM.  >  Jardui. 
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ona  of  these  was  punished  capitally.  The  Earl  <^ 
NorthamberlaiKl.  the  kinsman  of  tbe  traitor  Percy, 
waa  seized  on  the  first  discorery  of  the  plot,  and 
eooimittod  to  the  care  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and,  after  the  capture  of  the  coDBpimtors  at 
HoDwach,  tbe  three  Catholic  lords,  Stoarton,  Mor- 
dauDt,  sod  Montague,  were  arrested,  upoo  tbe 
ground  that  they  alt  meant  to  be  abeeot  from  par- 
buDBot,  and  therefore  must  have  known  of  the  gun- 
powder treason.  No  one  of  them  was  ever  put 
upoo  a  fair  trial,  but  the  Star  Chamber  arbitrarily 
coodemned  them  to  heavy  fines,  and  to  imprison- 
meot  during  the  king's  pleasure.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  and 
closely  examined  many  times.  He  demanded  a 
poblic  trid;  but  in  the  month  of  June  they  brought 
him  op  to  the  Star  Oiamber,  and  there  accused  him 
of  baring  soaght  to  be  the  head  of  the  papists,  and 
«  "promoter  of  toleratioD;**  of  having  admitted 
Percy*  a  Catholic,  to  be  a  gentleman-pensioner, 
witboot  ezacttng  from  him  the  proper  oaths,  and  of 
having  preferred  the  safety  of  his  money  to  the 
•sfety  of  the  king.  It  is  said  that  James  and  his 
ministers  believed  that  Northumberland  was  the 
person  to  whom  the  conspirators  had  intended  to 
offer  the  regency  or  protectorship;  but  no  men- 
tiott  was  made  of  this  in  the  Star  Chamber.  The 
•art  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  tine  of  d£30,000,  to  be 
de|»ived  of  all  his  offices,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in 
Che  Tower  for  life.' 

The  parliament,  which  was  to  have  been  blown 
into  the  air  on  the  5th  of  November,  mat  for  tbe 
dispatch  of  buaineaa  on  the  2l8t  of  Jannaiy,  1606. 
The  penal  atatntea  had  made  a  few  madmen,  and, 
aa  if  the  dominant  party  wished  to  make  more,  they 
oDBediately  called  for  an  increase  of  severity. 
James  tried  to  moderate  tbe  fierceaesa  of  the  Oom- 
moaa,  by  which  attempt  he  pot  his  own  orthodoxy 
in  question  ;  aod,  as  be  had  chosen  this  unlucky  mo- 
ment for  opening  a  matrimonial  negotiation  for  bis 
■on.  Prince  Henry,  with  tbe  most  Catholic  court 
of  Spaio,  the  Puritans  began  to  murmur  that  he 
was  little  better  than  a  papist  himself.  Laws  the 
nost  irritattog.  oppressive,  and  cruel,  against  the 
wbole  body  of  Catholics,  were  carried  through  both 
UoBses  by  overwhelming  majorities;  and  Jatn^s. 
■or*  from  fear  than  from  any  other  mitfive,  assented 
te  them.  A  few  of  these  taws  will  give  a  noUo^  ,of 
the  qpirit  that  waa  abroad.  No  Qatl^ic  peousant 
was  b>  appaar  at  ooart*  to  lire  in  I^ndoD,  or  within 
tan  mile*  of  London,  or  to  remove  on  any  occasion 
more  than  $v«  miles  from  his  home,-  vritbont  sspe- 
ckl  license,  signed  by  fbnr  magistrates.  No  rec- 
Bsant  was  to  practice  in  surgery,  physic,  or  law; 
te  act  as  judge,  derk,  or  officer,  io  any  twurt  or 
corporatioo,  or  perform  the  office  of  administrator, 
sueoior,  or  gnardian.    In  all  cases  of  marriage 

*  JnaiM,  Ciiauwl  Tnab.  Tb*  MEond  volgjM  oT  tbi*  work— 
■  h«Uy  MlusUa  lUamnttM  ol  Euctnh  Urtprj  and  Engliah  law— w 
Moud  wmurAf  to  Iba  fnnpoinliir-pliit,  and  eoafaiiw,  not  anlj'  nerjr 
tki»{  taloaUa  that  bu  Im«o  pablithml  aa  the  lahjeet,  bat  numeroui 
ttnctt  Htm  OTffhiiri  fad  DBfabhthcd  M8S.  In  th«  State  Vh^t  ORh*, 
Omw*  OArc,  aad  itbrr  MpoilDTtM.  Tb*  littb  wlaw  i»  adwi  i»bly 
MfMt  M  a  MnUifaaiicM  ta  hntorj,  aad  ia,  at  the  mmt  tiiM,  w  tx- 


where  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  Catholiie 
priest,  the  husband,  being  a  Catholic,  could  have  no 
claim  on  tbe  property  of  the  wife,  nor  the  wife,  if  a 
Catholic,  on  that  of  the  husband.  Efeiy  Catbollo 
tbat  neglected  to  have  his  child  baptized  within  a 
month  of  its  birth,  by  a  Protestant  minister,  was  to 
pay  for  each  omission  dClOO ;  and  X20  was  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  burying  any  body  in  any  other  place 
than  a  church-yard  of  the  establishment.  Every 
householder  keeping  Catholic  servants  was  to  pay 
for  each  individual  <£10  per  lunar  month,  and  the 
same  sum  was  to  be  paid  for  each  Catholic  guest  he 
might  entertain.  Every  Catholic  recusant  was  de- 
clared to  be  in  all  respects  excommunicated :  hU 
house  might  be  broken  open  and  searched,  his  books 
and  furoitore,  having  any  relation  to  his  idolatrons 
worship,"  might  be  burnt,  hia  horses  and  arms 
taken  from  him  at  any  moment  the  order  of  a 
magistrate.  A  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  devised 
in  which  was  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  tempornl 
power  of  the  pope,  aod  of  his  right  of  interfering  in 
the  civil  aff'aira  of  England.  Such  Catholics  as 
would  take  this  oath  were  liable  only  to  the  pen- 
altiea  which  have  been  enamerated ;  but  such  as 
refused  the  oath  were  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and 
to  forfeit  their  personal  property  aod  the  rents 
of  their  lands.  It  was  expected  that  most  of  the 
papists  would  take  this  oath,  which  did  not  trench 
on  any  religious  dogma ;  but  it  was  loaded  with  of- 
fensive epithets,  and  though  some  of  the  leaders  of 
Catholic  cleirgy  io  England  decidad  in  its  favor*  the 
Jeauits  condemned  it,  and  tbe  pope,  Paul  V.,  for- 
bad it  in  a  brief,  which  Blackwall,  the  archpriest, 
had  the  conrage  to  publish  to  his  congregation, 
though  he  hinuelf  woald  have  ceeommended  the 
taking  oi  the  oath.  Blackwall,  who  was  seventy 
years  old,  was  soon  lodged  in  a  prison,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  which  happened  six  or 
seven  years  after.  Druryi  another  priest,  was  hang- 
ed, drawn,  and  i^nartered.  James  fondly  thought 
that  he  could  decide  the  question  of  the  oath  with 
his  theological  pen;  and,  with  some  asaiataoce  from 
his  divines,  he  brought  out  a  tract  entitled,  » An 
Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance."  Parsons,  the 
celebrated  Jesuit,  and  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  who, 
according  to  no  favorable  judge.*  "  had  the  best  pen 
of  his  time£}r«ontroversy,"  replied  to  the  Apokigy. 
Jflmoa  rejoined  by  publishing  what  he  called  A 
Monitory  Prefiice.'*  To  Parsons,  be  said,  the  fitteat 
answer  vonld  be  a  rope.  Bellarmine,  who  had  ap- 
peared noder  a  feigned  name,  waa  not  more  gently 
treated. .  "An  obscure  author,"  said  his  majesty, 
"  is  this,  utterly  unknown  to  roe,  being  yet  litue 
known  to  the  world  for  any  other  of '  bis  works ; 
and  therefore  must  he  be  «  very  desperate  fellow 
in  beginning  his  aprentisage,  not  only  to  refute,  but 
to  rail  upon  a  king."  James's  courtiers^  including 
moat  of  bis  bisbopa,  told  him  that  he  had  completely 
.vaaquished  hia  opponents,  and  gained  immortal 
fame ;  the  Catholica  (and  not  a  few  Protestants) 
tbout^c  that  he  had  dose  a  vary  ailly  thing,  and  Ivs 
.brother  priacest  that  he  bad  degmdad  tbe  m^l 
dignity.  <,         .  . 
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He  was  by  this  time  in  greBt  distresB  for  money. 
The  CommoDB  seemed  disposed  to  vote  a  liberal 
sabsidy,  but  the  bill  lay  b  good  while  on  their  table, 
and  at  last  tfaey  came  to  a  decision  that  it  should 
not  pasB  till  they  had  prepared  their  list  of  griev- 
•acea.  The  king,  who  abhorred  the  word  griev- 
SDce,  had  to  digest,  as  he  could,  sixteen  long  arti- 
cles: but  he  evaded  the  question  of  redress,  and 
the  Commons  kept  aloof  from  the  subsidy.  Cecil 
and  the  other  mioisterB  made  half-promitef  in  their 
uaster's  Dams ;  the  Hotue  of  Lords  was  wonder- 
onsly  loyal  and  liberal,  but  it  was  not  ootU  the  mootb 
of  May  that  the  Comroona  voted  three  siibaidiea  and 
lAx  fifteeoths.  While  the  money  qvestioo  was 
pending,  a  report  was  spread  that  the  king,  who  was 
away  huntii:^,  was  asBasBioated  at  Oakiog,  in  Berk- 
shire, together  with  his  three  favorites,  Philip 
Herbert  Earl  of  Montgomeiy,  Sir  John  Ramsay, 
and  Sir  James  Hay,  "  which  treason  some  said  was 
performed  by  English  Jesaits,  some  by  Scots  in 
women's  mpparel,  and  others  said  by  Spaniards  and 
Frenchoten ;  but  most  reports  agreed  that  the  king 
was  stabbed  with  an  envenomed  knife." '  Others, 
however,  would  have  that  the  thing  had  not  been 
done  with  a  poisoned  knife,  but  that  the  king  bad 
been  smothered  in  his  bed  as  he  lay  asleep;  while 
odurs  were  equally  snre  Uiat  he  had  been  shot  with 
n  pistol  as  he  was  riding  out  on  honeback.  There 
was  a  great  consternation  both  in  the  parliament- 
house  and  io  the  city,  with  great  weeping  and 
lamentation  of  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  maids 
and  werea,  who  again  expdoted  an  Eo^h  Su  Bar* 
tbolomew's.  But  ^XHit  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
aeon  Jamee  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Whitehall, 
•fid  was  heartily  greeted  by  the  people.  It  has  been 
snpposed  that  Cecil — perhaps  the  king  himself— 
was  no  slraager  to  the  origin  of  this  bruit,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  quickened  the  generosity  of  the 
CommoDs.  Havuig  g^  the  snbsi^ea,  James  pro* 
vogoed  pariiament  OB  the  «f  May  to  the  IBtb 
of  November* 

In  the  monlti  of  Ja^,  Janiea  received  a  vieit  from 
fato  .brDther>in*l»Wf  Chriadan  IV.,  king  of  Deomark ; 
and  in  the  round  of  costly  fcbsts,  hunU,  and  enter* 
taiomeats,  wluch  he  gave  on  this  oocaaion,  he  for- 
got the  Commons,  Garnet,  the  gunpowder-plot,  and 
all  state  matters  whstsoever.  A  satirical  letter- 
writer  of  the  time  observes  that  the  parltameat 
had  voted  the  subsidies  very  seasonably,  so  that  the 
court  was  able  show  off  to  advantage,  and  to  eoter- 
tain  the .  royal  Dane  with  shows,  sights,  and  bao- 
quetings  bom  morn  till  eve.'  "  This  short  month 
of  his  stay,"  fays  another  cotemporary,  carried 
with  it  Eta  pleasing,  a  countenance  on  every  side, 
and  their  recreations  aod  pastimes  flew  as  high  a 
flight  as  Love  mounted  upnn  the  wings  of  Art  and 
Fancy*  th^  suitable  nature  of  the.sessoo,  or  Time's 
awifk  feet  could  possibly  arrive  at.  court,  city, 
aod  some  parts  of  the  coantry,  with  bavquetings, 

I  sww.  '  '* 

.  s  Sv  iotiB  Burinitw.  **  1  wilt  Ml*  iii  lond  ■iMk  daekn  le  jm, 
who  will  not  blab,  that  >h*  fnnpowder  fright  f*  got  out  or  M  our 
liMdi,  asd  w«  ar«  goinf  on  lumboat*  aa  if  Ui«  dent  wwm  ooniriTmr 
mwy  una  ahDaU  blanr  «y  UiMalf,  bf  wild  ri«t,  aicMa,  wkI  4»*aa(ap 
liM  «r  timm  laMpannM."— Z^lffr  to  Nagm  Aatifam. 


masques,  dancings,  tiltings,  barriers,  and  other  gal- 
lantry (besides  the  manly  sports  of  wrestling  and 
the  brutish  sports  of  baiting  wild  beaats),  swelled 
to  such  a  greatnels,  as  if  there  were  intention  in 
every  particular  man  this  way  to  have  bk>wa  up 
himself."*  We  possess  too  many  corroborative  ac- 
coants  of  these  entertainments  to  doubt  that  ^ey 
were  gross  aod  indecorous.  At  a  feast  given  by 
Cecil  at  Theobalds,  the  two  migh^  princes,  Jnmea 
and  Christian,  got  so  dmnk  that  his  EngHah  mnjanty 
Was  carried  to  bed  in  the  anna  of  his  eonrtiera,  aod 
his  Daniah  majesty  mistook  his  bedchamber,  and 
offered  the  hut  of  insatts  to  the  Connteaa  of  Not- 
tiogfaam,  the  handsome  and  spirited  wife  of  the  lord 
high  admiral  of  England.  But  at  the  same  great 
entertainraenf  James's  subjects,  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank,  gave  proof  that  they 
were  capable  of  following  the  example  of  their  sov- 
ereign. '.'Men,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "who  had 
been  shy  of  good  liquor  before,  now  wallowed  in 
beastly  delights ;  the  ladies  abandoned  their  sobri- 
ety, and  were  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxication."  ' 

The  royal  Dane  was  scarcely  gone  when  there 
arrived  another  expensive  guest,  in  the  peraoo  of 
Prince  Vaudemont,  one  of  James's  kioamen  of  the 
House  of  Guise,  who  brought  an  immense  retione 
with  him.  This  led  to  fresh  festivitieB  and  hunte, 
during  which  Jnmea  could  find  no  time  to  attend 
to  business,  though  he  now  and  then  could  atenl  a 
day  or  two  to  give  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  who 
were  intent  en  proving,  by  scripture  and  history, 
the  royal  supremacy,  and  the  grand  fact,  that  in  atl 
ages  the  authority  of  kings  governed  and  ruled  the 
Church— doctrines  most  unjmlatable  to  the  Presby- 
teriens  of  Scotland,  and  tending  to  disgust  them 
with  the  project  of  the  union  which  James  had  ao 
much  at  heart.  At  last  Vaudemont  departed,  and 
on  the  appmnted  day,  in  the  month  of  November, 
the  pariiament  met  again.  The  Comoxms  bad 
voted  theii  money,  and  now  the  king  retnnied  hie 
answer  to  their  grievaoceit  the  greater  part  9i 
whi(^  referred  to  grants,  made  to  pwticolar  per- 
aeoa,  4^  the  mtnre  of  fflono|riieB.  These  gmnta,  fyr 
the  most  part*  James  defended  with  argnnenta ; 
but  in  some  onaes  1m  rsmitted  them  to  the  consid- 
eratjon  of  the  courts  of  law.  In  the  fbrmor  semon 
James  fand  caused  to  be  introduced  aod  debated  his 
scheme  of  a  perfectooun  between  En^nd  and  Scot- 
land : .  Che .  subject  was  now  again  taken  vp  with 
grest  earnestness,  and.  Bacon  was  prepared  wiA 
a  great  and  statesmanlike  speech  in  support  of  the 
measure.  But  the  twocounlries  were  in  ao  respects 
prepared;  the  antipathies,  prejudices,  and-liMtilH 
ties  of  centuries,  were  not  to  be  cared  io  tbreo 
short  years ;  and  many  recent  circumstances  and 
indicatjkons  had  tended  greatly  to  indispose  men's 
minds  on  either  side  the  Tweed  to  the  grand  politi- 
cal experiment.  James  had  ao  openly  and  coarsely 
aoBouoced  his  creed  of  prerogative  that  atinu  wwe 
excited,  and  peofrie  were  averse  to  any  measure 
that  might  increase  his  sovereign  power.  We  have 
already  mentboed  his  determined  predileetioa  fiir 
episcopacy;  and  it  waa  gene^y  nndawtood  Atl 

>  Aitbnr  Wilana.  ■  HaniD|ta>,  Kof*  Aati|aB> 
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rtio  stkte  tmna  would  be  aecDmpanied  by  ■  church 
Tmioa,  the  Scots  being  made  to  cooforni  to  the 
ABglicAB  eiUiblbbmeDt,  which  they  regnrded,  nod 
which  Jimea  hiDMeif  had  nt  oae  time  professed  to 
regard,  as  something  little  short  of  papistry.  The 
Ling,  moreover,  had  dwelt  coDtioaally  upon  the 
great  saperidrity  of  the  laws  of  Eogland,  which 
the  Scots  had  do  iDcUnstion  to  adopt.  Nor  is  it 
erer  euy  to  change  the  laws  and  iostitDtions  of  a 
pea|de  except  by  absolate  cooquest.  The  Scots 
were  jnstly  proud  of  their  hardly  coateited  and 
ppesenred  indepeodence :  they  Tegnrded  witii  io- 
d^atioa  aod  horror  every  thing  which  seemed  to 
fix  (he  badge  of  snfamissioD  or  inferiority  upon  them. 
The  Snglish,  on  the  other  sjde,  scarcely  less  proud, 
were  avowedly  averse  to  admitting  the  Scots  to  a 
footiog  of  eqoctity;  and  the  ki^'s  iodiscretion,  at 
the  corameaeemeot  of  his  reign,  in  IsTiehtng  En- 
l^liih  money,  poets,  and  titles  upon  some  <  Stottish 
favorites,  bad  raised  a  popular  damor  that  the 
coatry  was  to  be  overran  iind  devoured  by  their 
poor  aad  hnngTTr  neighbors.  At  difllerent  stages  of 
tbedahalM'several  members  of  the  Commons  gave 
fail-expreasioD  to  the  most  angry  aod  cootemptuotis 
feeteg  agssDst  James's  conntrymen.  One  speaker 
qnelad  Seriptare  to  show  that  the  union  was  alto- 
fetber  nofit  and  unnatural.  "He  brooght  in  the 
cemparieon  of  the  feroities  of  Abraham  and  Lot, 
which,  jofslDg,  soon  grew  to  difference,  slid  to  the 
words  Vade  tu  ad  dextrum,  et  tgo  ad  siwistram  (go 
tbottto  the  right  hand,  and  I  will  go  to  the  left). 
Sir  CbriMOpher  Pigot,  member  for  Buckingham- 
ihit»,»m|»iw<ed  Ms  astonisbmetit  and' horror  at  the 


notion  of  a  nnion  between  a  rich  and  fertile  country 
like  Engbnd,  and  a  land  like  Scotland,  poor,  barren, 
and  disgraced  by  nature— -between  rich,  fmnk,  and 
honest  men,. and  a  proud,  beggarly,  and  traltorooe 
race ;  and,  giving  still  farther  license  to  his  rhetoric, 
he  declared  that  the  difference  between  an  English- 
man and  a  Scot  was  the  same  as  that  between  a 
judge  and  a  thief!  The  whole  Scottish  oatioD 
hotly  resented  these  gross  insults,  and  threatened 
to  take  Hp  arms  to  avenge  them.  JameSt  in  an 
agony  of  alarm,  rebuked  Cecil  for  allowing  such 
expressions  $o  pass  umoticed;  and  he  declared  to 
his  council  that  the  insult  touched  him  as  a  Scot. 
Next  he  rebuked  end  threatened  the  Commons, 
who  thereupon  expelled  Figot,  and  even  committed 
him  to  the  Tow^r.  In  the  session  of  1604,  the 
English  and  ScoMcb  oommisBionerB  had  agreed  to 
tbe  entire  abrogstion  of  rH  hostile  laws  between  the 
two  kmgdoms,  to  the  abolition  of  border  courts  aod 
customs,  and  to  a  free  intercourse  of  trade  through- 
out the  king's  dominions.  James  bad  also,  very 
soon  sfler  his  accession,  both  on  coins  and  in  pro- 
olomations,  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Great 
Britain;  and  here,  in  prudence,  he  ought  to  have 
stopped,  aod  left  the  rest  to  tfae'sahitary  operation 
of  time  and  peaceAil  intercourse.  But  he  drove 
on  to  his  end,  and  was  greatly  enraged  with  the 
Commons  whrti  they  rejected  his  proposition  for 
the  natuntN^Btion  of  the  ante-nati,  or  Scots  born 
before  his  accession  to  the  English  throne.  A  de- 
oieion,  however,  soon  after  obtained  in  the  conrts 
of  law,  extended  the  rights  of  nntumltzation  to  rU 
Scots  who  were  posl-wali,  or  born  after  the  kiog'a 
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■ceetBion ;  bo  that  id  the  coarse  of  a  few  jears  the 
maes  of  the  Scots  woald  become  DBtural  sabjects  of 
the  EngHah  crown.  The  Commoni  did  not  veti- 
ture  to  call  in  queation  this  Hgbt  of  the  post-nati, 
though  it  was  evident  that  they  did  oot  admit  it 
with  very  good  will  Whe.o  urged  to  go  further 
they  invented  all  kinds  difficultiea  and  delaya, 
which  called  forth  another  hareh  schooling  from 
the  king.  In  his  speech  to  the  two  Houses,  which 
had  the  haughtiness  but  not  the  dignity  of  Elizabeth, 
he  threatened  to  abandon  London,  and  fix  his  rear-, 
dence  at  York  or  Berwick;  and  he  alluded  with 
bitterness  to  certain  discourses  which  had  been 
made  in  the  Commons'  House.  "  I  looked,"  cried 
James,  "  for  no  such  fruits  at  your  hauds— such 
personal  discourses  and  speeches,  which,  of  all  other, 
I  looked  yon  should  avoid,  as  not  beseeming  the 
gravity  of  youl'  assembly. '  I  nm  your  king;  I  aro 
placed  to  govern  yon,  and  shall  answer  for  yoar  er- 
rors ;  I  am  a  man  of  Aesh  iind  Uood,  and  have  my 
paMlona  aud  affections  as  other  men;  I  pray  you, 
do  not  too  far  move  me  to  do  that  which  my  power 
may  tempt  me  unto.*** 

The  Commons,  who  had  abvady  learned  that 
James  coald  bark  better  than  ha  coold  bite,  would 
not  fake  this  castigntion  in  silence.  They  made 
known  to  him,  through  the  speaker,  their  earnest 
desire  that  he  wonid  listen  to  no  private  reports  of 
their  doings,  but  take  his  information  of  the  Housed 
meaning  from  themselves;  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  allow  such  members  as  had  been  blamed  to  clear 
themselves  in  his  hearing,  and  that  he  would,  by 
sbmd  gracious  message,  let  them  know  fhat  they 
night  deliver  their  opinioDS  in  tbdir  places  without 
rsstrahit  ot  fear.  On  the  very  next  day  he  civilly 
refdled,-  thnragh  die'  speaker,  that  he  wished  to 
preserve  dielr  privHeges,  especially  that  of  liberty 
of  speech.'  And  yet,  a  very  few  days  after  this 
message,  he  was  inteWiarlDg  ag^o,  and  commenting 
on  their  speeches,  telling  tibem  that  they  wara  too 
much  given  to  the  discuraioo  of  matters  above 'their 
compreheDslOD.  Nay,  when  theylmeved  the  reading 
of  a  pedtioii,  which  contained  strong  remonstrances 
against  ecclesiaatical  kbUses,  now  gntwlng  in  the 
bright  sttnshiue  of  the  royrtl  countenancfi,  and  in  fa- 
vor of  the  deprived  and  prosecuted  Ftlrftan  preach- 
ers, the  Speaker,  according  to  orders  received,  told 
the  House  that  his  majesty  reserved  these  matte'i'^' 
to  himself,  and  Would'  hot  be  presBe'd  'thereon. 
Some  members  ctied  out  that  this  was  an  infHsge- 
nnent  of  their  liberties ;  but  the  speaker  toM  them 
(kad  tmly  enough)  chat  there  were'  many  prece- 
dents,— thkt  the  late  queen  had  often  restraifaed  tiie 
House  fhnti'  meddllUg  in  politics  of  divers  kinds. 
A  ibotfon  wtk  ttten  made  ft>r  (he  .appointment  of  a 
committee  to  sbareH'  ftr  priftcede^u  that "  do  coti- 
eem  any  roessawk  ftam  the  sovereign  magistrate, 
fchig  or  queen,  of  tfalf  realfni'tonehing  petittons  tif- 
fered  to  die  Hbtias  Af  CommanBJ**'''Cot  here' James 
sent  dowd  s'teeoni}  message,  telting'*the  HotiBd, 
that,  thonj^  the  petititm  contalBed  matter  >!rtiereof 
they  could  not  properly  take  cognisance,  yet,  \{ 
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Ihey  thought  good  to  have  It  read,  he  waa  oot 
against  the  reading.  The  Commoiu  were  mollified, 
and  the  petition  was'atkst,  "with  general  liking, 
agreed  to  sleep."  In  this  same  session  the  mer- 
chants presented  to  the.  Commons  a  petition  upon 
the  grievances  tiiej  sustained  from  Spain,  entering 
largely  into  the  cruelties  which  they  and  their 
mariners  suffered,  particularly  in  the  New  World, 
which  the  jealous  Spainards  still  pretended  to  close 
against  all  mankind.  The  Commons  named  a  com- 
mittee ;  and,  when  the  committee  had  made  its  re- 
port, they  prayed  a  conference  with  the  Lords. 
The  Upper  House  was  a  mere  branch  of  the  court, 
and  so  the  Lords  intimated  that  it  was  an  unasaal 
matter  for  the  Commons  to  enter  upon.  At  length, 
however,  they  granted  the  conference,  and  Bacon 
reported  its  result.  Cecil  was  of  course  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  cm  the  part  of  the  Lords.  He  had 
the  doable  task  of  removing  the  odium  from  Spain 
(for  James  waa  more  and  more  Inclined  to  a  close 
alliance  with  that  monarchy),  and  supporting  his 
master's  high  notions  touching  the  prerogative. 
After  considerably  extenuating  the  wrongs  imputed 
to  Spain  (the  merchants  had  greatly  exaggerated 
their  case,  but  the  Spanish  principle  was  mon- 
strous), he  went  on  to  argue  that,  by  law,  the  crown 
of  England  was  invested  with  an  absolute  power  of 
peace  and  war,  and  that  petitions  made  in  pnrlia- 
meHt  intermeddling  with  such  matters  were  fntile 
and  inconvenient;  thst,  if  parliaments  had  ever 
been  made  acquainted  with  matter  of  peace  or  war 
in  a  general  way.  It  was  either  when  the  king  and 
council  conceived  that  it  was  material  to  have  some 
declaration  of  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  people, 
or  else  when  they  needed  money  for  the  cfaargea  of 
the  war,  in  v^ick  eate  they  should  he  ture  enovgh  to 
hear  «e.  The  Lords  would  make  a  good  con- 
struction of  the  Comihons'  desire ;  bnt,  as  Cecil 
told  them,  Ihey  could  not  concur  in  the  petition. 
Henry  Howard  (one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  E^rl  of 
Snrrey),  now  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  the  moat 
thorough-going  courtier,  followed  Cecil,  and  told 
the  Commons  that  their  duties  were  confined  tu 
the  places  Which  they  represented,  that  they  had 
"  a  private  and  local  wisdom  according  to  that  com- 
pass, but  were  not  fit.  to  examine  or  determine 
Secrets  of  state."  It  appears  that  the  Commons 
sO^mictedi  Biid  gRVe  up  the  merchants*  petition. 
But  the  outcry  out  of  doors  was  loud,  and  became 
the  loader  as  James  fUrther  betrayed  his  leaning  to 
Spain. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1607,  he  prorogued  tiie  par- 
liament tin  the  month  of  November  of  the  same 
year,  but,  in  effeel,  it  did  not  meet  again  till,  Feb- 
raaty,  161  A.  While  It  waa  still  sitting,  in 
mdnth  of  May,  1609,  lawless  aasemUages  of  men, 
women,  and  children  were  auddenly  observed  hi 
Nttrdiamptonshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Lelcester- 
shire.  The  king'WRi  great^  alarmed,  and  at  flrat 
tfiooght'  that  it  mast  be  an  organized  Insurrection, 
got  up  ehher  by  the  papists  or  by  the  Puritans, 
who  were  equally  dissatisfied  with  his  government. 
But  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  rather  resembled 
tb'fr  agricnlhinil  riots  about  incknnres  which  Inp< 
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peoad  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.'   The  rorfeitorei 
of  the  estate*  of  aome  of  the  geoUemen  who  had 
bMo  engaged  in  the  gunpowder-plat  threw  the 
laodfl  toio  the  handa  of  new  proprietors,  who  were 
disposed  to  malie  the  moat  of  thein,  aod  iocloaed 
many  tracts  where  the  former  owDsra  had  allowed 
the  peasantry  right  of  coramon.    Through  the  blun- 
dering statutes  against  iuclosurea,  the  people  might 
consider  tberaselves  justified  by  law  in  opposing 
theaa  encroacbments.   At  Hill  Norton,  in  War- 
wickahira  (formerly  an  estate  of  the  Treshams), 
Ujey  assembled  to  the  number  of  a  thoasand;  in 
otbBT  places  they  were  still  more  numerous.  They 
cut  and  broke  down  hedges,  filled  up  ditches,  and  laU 
open  aU  such  tneloaed  fields  aa  bad  formerly  been 
free  and  comnian.     Th^  termed  themselves 
••Levalers;**  and  they  "bent  all  their  strength  to 
level  and  lay  open  the  old  commons  without  ex- 
ercising any  manner  of  theft  or  violence  upon  any 
loan's  person,  goods,  or  cattle."    There  was,  in 
fact,  an  order  in  their  disorder;  and  not  a  single 
crime  or  atrocity  was  committed,  though  for  a  time, 
in  whole  districts,  rich  and  poor  were  at  their 
mercy.    At  first  they  had  no  particular  leader,  but 
afterward  they  placed  at  their  head  "a  base  fel- 
low," called  John  Reynolds,  whom  they  surnamed 
Captain  Pouch,  from  a  large  pouch  or  purse  which 
he  won  1^  his  aide.    This  poor  fellow  was  a  mad- 
man. He  aasaied  the  ignorant  peasantry  that  be 
bad  authority  from  Uie  king's  majesty  to  throw 
down  the  new  indoanres,  and  thtt  he  was  sent  fhim 
Cod  to  satisfy  men  of  all  degrees.   As  !n  a  recent 
caiB  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  he  was  quite  sure 
ibst  he  was  invulnerable — that  neither  bullet  oor 
arrow  could  harm  him  ;  and  he  further  assured  the 
poor  downs  and  their  wives  that  be  kept  a  spell  in 
bis  psucfa  which  would  protect  tfaem  all,  provided 
oaly  they  abstained  from  evil  deeds  end  cursing 
ud  swearing.    When  commanded  by  proclamation 
10  disperse,  they  told  ibe  mae^strates  that  they 
were  only  executing  tlie  statutes  against  inoloBures. 
When  the  lords-Ueutenaots  endeavored  to  raise  the 
coanties  against  them,  they  found  the  yeomanry 
rather  shy  of  bearing  arms  in  such  a  cause ;  and 
many  country  gentlemen,  whose  interests  were  not 
imptictfed,  thought  it  would  be  better  to  yield  to 
the  point,  aod  let  them  eojoy  Uieir  rights  of  com- 
mon aa  before*   But  the  king  sent  down  the  Earls 
of  Htmtingdoo  and  Etetert  and  the  Lord  JSoucha, 
with  a  eoDuderdde  force  of  reguhir  troops';  aod  Sir 
Anthony  Mildmay  and  Sir.  Edward  Montague  fell 
npoo  a  body  of  .them  .at  Newton,  another  estate 
which  had  belonged  to  Tresham.     Tbey  were 
t^uyr  digging  and  leveling,  and  we«e  furnished  with 
many  half-piked  staves,  long  bills,  bows  and  arrows, 
sod  stones.    "  Those  gentleman  (Mildmay  aod 
Montague),  finding  great  backwardness  in  the  train* 
ad  bands,  were  constrained  to  use  all  (be  horse 
diey  could  make,  and  as  many  foot  of  theur  own 
Mrvaott  and  foDowers  as  they  could  trust,  fnd  first 
rsad  the  prodamdtioo  twice  unto  them,  using  .all 
the  beat  fwovtsious  to  tliem  to  desist  that  they  oouM 
devise;  but  wben  'nothmg  wouU  .jirsrail*  %\ff 
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charged  them  iborongbly,  both  with  their  horse  sod 
foot.  At  the  first  charge  they  stood,  and  fought 
desperately;  but  at  the  second  charge  they  ran 
away;  in  which  there  were  sisin  some  forty  or 
fifty  of  tbem,  and  a  very  great  number  hurt.  One 
Sir  Henry  Fookes,  that  ted  the  foot  against  them, 
was  very  sore  hurt,  and  bruised  in  many  places  of 
his  body,  more  likely  to  die  than  live."'  This  rout 
was  followed  up  by  others  till  the  iosurrectioa  was 
entirely  put  down.  Many  men  were  taken,  tried 
before  Sir  £dward  Coke,  and  condemned  to  death 
as  rebels  and  traitors,  for  levying  war  against  the 
king.  Captain  Pou«i  was  "made  exemplary" — 
that  ia  to  aay,  he  was  banged,  drawn,  and  quartereiL 
The  poor  fellow  ought  only  to  have  been  sent  to  a 
madhouse.  Otfaera  were  condemned  far  felony 
because  they  had  not  dispersed  on  reading  of  the 
king's  procbmation.' 

Meanwhile  Jamea  continued  bis  life  of  indolence 
and  ease,  hunting  a  good  part  of  the  year,  sod  lying 
in  bed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  when  he  was  not 
BO  pleasanUy  engaged.  In  Scotland  htiB-mioister» 
the  Ear)  of  Arrao,  bad  desired  htm  to  recreate  him- 
self at  hunting,  and  he  would  attend  the  council, 
and  report  at  his  majesty's  return  all  opiniuos  and 
conclusions.'  He  wss  scarcely  settled  in  England 
when  be  found  "  that  felicity  in  the  hunting  life, 
that  he  wnote  to  the  council  that  it  was  the  only 
means  to  maintain  liia  health,  which  being  die 
health  and  welfare  of  them  all,  he  desired  tbem  to 
take  the  cbai^  and  burden  of  affaira,  and  forese* 
that  be  be  not  interrupted  nor  tnndiled  with  too 
much  bosineas."*  He  even  went  an  far  as  to  say 
that  ha  would  rather  return  to  Scotland  than  be 
chained  forever  to  the  council-table.  It  was  rare^ 
tiuLt  bis  subjects  could  get  acoeas  to  him  in  his  re- 
treats. Wheo  tbey  did,  his  address,  and  de- 
meanor, and  appointments,  clashed  atrangely  with 
the  notion  of  a. most  royal  aod  heaven-descended 
prince,  the  image,  as  he  called  himself,  of  the  Godp 
bead.  He  was  dressed  aU  over  in  colors  green  as 
the  grass,  wjtb  a  Ijttle  feather  in  bis  captond  a  bom 
instead  of  a  sword  by  his  side.*  Uia  queen,  Anne 
of  Denmsrk,  was  as  fond  of  dancing  and  maaquea* 
fine  dresses  and  costly  entertain ments,  aa  he  was 
o£  hunting;  qoriiad  she,  on. the  whole,  much  mora 
personal  dignity  thnn  her,  buabaod.  She  waa  dia* 
B^pi^da  thougbtleas,  extravagant,  and  bad  bar  fa- 
vorites. But  it  was  the  monstrous  favoritism  o$ 
Jamas  tint  withdrew  the  eyes  of  all  from  his  other 
follies .  and  the  follies  of  the  queen,  makiog  ■  them 
appear  Qompai^tiv^ly  of  little  cooaequeAce.  When 
ho  first  entered  Kngland,  the  man  i\o  roost  delight* 
ed  to  boqor  aod  enrich  was  Sir  J[oho  Bamsay,  who 
had  stabbed  the  EarL  of  Gowxie  at  the  tmie  of  thu 
slledged  conspiracy,  for  which  he  had  bean  pro- 
moted by  James  to  be  VispouDt  Uaddiogtoo.  As 
soon  as.  they  yave  . fairly  settled  in.  .the  land  of 
promise,  he-reoaived  leases  of  crown-lands,  gifts,  ani^ 
pensitifi^   Haddington. h^  jT^ntly  been  , deJlO,pOb, 

t  teiut  of  ih»  £m'1  of  Sbrewibary  to  Sir  Jokn  Hunn,  Ae-,  !■ 
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dMip.itt-tlw  •l•R;kMta^^U;  bat  Ait  d«bt.  was 
|(rw«D^  paid  oflTt  and  ilia  ScoUlib  viscbunt  wm 
mate  bed.  b«iag  nuried,  by  tbe  king's  deftin, 
to  th*  duighler.  of  tbe  great  £wl  df  3DBBex.  .  To' 
vsrd  the  end  of  .  Jamee'fl  vmgo  hft  wu  (rested  ao 
Jfioglish  peer,  with  tite  title  of  £arl  of  lioJderQeB*. 
In  the  laogsitge  of  the  tiioM,  be  hnd  a  good  aod  m 
gtacione  maker  io  tkia  terrestrial  globe,'  NeiU  W 
HaddingiuDt  tbe  prime  favorite  was  Sir  Jamw 
Hay.  BDOtber  Scotchnwo,  whom  we  have  ah-eady 
»eotioDed»  ftnd  who  was  booh  created  I«4rd  Hay, 
aad  Bubaequaatly  Viaoeuoit  Doncaata.r  aod  E^rl  of 
iCsrliale.  PIaee«,  honor*,  ^fte,  were  rtiowered 
i^n  tfaia  Soottwh  HeUegabataa,  wb^  in  tfa«  count 
•t  hb  my  jovial  life  •*  apeot  ^lora  dMWtOOOi  which, 
vpoD  a  strict  oonputatiMi*  be  received  frMft  the 
crown,  leaving  not  a  hova*  .nor  aore  «f  land  to  be 
remembered  by."'  Bnt  nearly  all  the  Scottish  fa- 
Torite*,  like  <^arIis|o,  aod  their  master,  the  king, 
■pent  their  mooey  aa  fast  aa  they  could  get  it; 
heiog  rapacbua,  but  certati]dy  not^avuricioiu.  Nor 
had  they  long  the  field  to  Utemselvea;  for  James 
presently  choose  to  hunaelf  mioioaa  of  Eogliab 
birth,  to  whom  he  gave  &r  more  than  he  ever  be- 
Mttwed  on  the  Soat«.'  .  The  first  of  these  favorites 
WW  Sir  Philip  Herbert,  brother  of  the  Karl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  pceaently  created  Earl  of 
MontgiMMry,  Sound  in  a  xiak  wifor  and  loaded  witfi 
nUta.  »The  Earl  of  Montgomuy,**  aaya  Ctarw- 
don.  F>  being  n  young  man  aearoe  of  age  at  the  cn- 
tmnen  «i-  img  Jnmea,  had  the  good  IbitDDe,  by 
tfae.eamelineaa  of  his  peraon*  bit  akill  end  iikde- 
fatignble  induBtry  in  htttding,  to  be  the  first  ,  who 
drew  the  iking'a  eyes  toward  him  with  affection. 
■..,1,  i Befcre  tb* end  of  the  flcst  or  aeoood  y^nr.  he 
vraa  made  fMitlenian«f  the  king's  bedchamber,  and 
\EBa:l  of  Montgomery. . . .  He  preteoded  to  do  otlwr 
qonlificatioDs  than  ,tO! .  onderstand  hgrses  and  dogs 
4nry  wellt  whith  hia  manter  loved  him  tbe.bettM* 
■for,  being  aCih«:  first  cottuDg  into'.  England  very 
.jefeliMns  of  tbf)se;whO'.had  the-^repnCatimiof^gmHti 
paitswV  Tb*  VisDo^nt  HnddiogtoQi  the  ScnUiah 
4nlnt»,  becaAMf  jeftloM  mlMoBtgom^j  and  .mitatik 
£n^A  Avnitn.aritb  hlft  tthip.ian-ii>pQblio^r«Mi 
.^jhanutat  Gmg>^;.  iuiiijna«lfc.wlii«b!th«  Vvgliah 

ioitt  .wfaia  had/notr-cfitngfi^itq  i^WfH^titj  bnt-t^.^! 
v^olp  nation  ;y«Mp.fiinR«!MB->-/«hafVtnchbn4kvlb<Hij^ 
ai'mnimed  npBiit,.baKi*g]but  ■tbe.fK'itfflcti  uHp.afltwio' 
fiagbrs,'tiodB'Bb(Mttwt(Jh.bis  daggev  in  ihiLbADf),  «ry-i 
'ffgi  I^tinRi  btK^amt.tm  with  tbftto/VwoH nvd  dAaei 
with  Ifae  Beat  mb  London.  BnU  (HerbffM  tuM  otfot- 
iiigte;«krilMi(tg«i9,ii«h4re  wa«'not^g/ainlt)lint4th0 
.faapiit^iioil  of.»<b»llrMniin  ■Tbiii<w>wftvd:kmthi 
«i-iln>  high**tedndl  mm,  «f  <Sir.PUIi^,fiy)dM(y. 

'H  ,i'  ll'"'  I     O''      ''•il''L,  ■'  ,     '    -.1  .,    '  1 

1  Lodge.  ■  CkrandoD,  Hirtun'  of  t)ib  G  rati  lUbvll  icq.  '  , 

W'inainUBhM'ian'ifiikn'ik  Mm^i. mut^ tiia^WM^i 

■oma  DriTafa  nntlanwli,  u  GtilMi  MuTn*,  John  Af^nutr,  JamMl 

had  ona  tTifk  u>  lal'the  Jtcrnel,  abil  Jem  ilw  Scota  frnt  tha  aMj,  jvi 
Matall^taTrw'Oibi^'U^lAttUi.  '  '" ' !  "  : 

•  OlbOfB.    -  ^  y/ r  < 


toMo  ifff  hair  wb«n  aha  h«u^  of  hmr  noo.'»  diahonor. 
James,  tpok  the  matter  into  itia  own  bwida,  sent 
Haddiqgton  to  the  Tower  for  a  abort  time,,  aod 
then  reooociied  the.  parties.  He  had  a  deal  of 
work  of  the  like  kind— for  the  Scottish  and  English 
courtiers  quarreled  ioceBsantly,  and  aometimes 
fought..  Donglaa,  the  master  of  the  boxse,  was  kill- 
ed by  Lee,  brother  to  tbe  Aveoor,*  in  a  desperate 
duel.  Lee  was  not  much  followed  (Jbr  revenge)  by 
the.  Scota,  becaase  they  bold  there  was  fair  play.  | 
The  younger  Douglas  got  bis  brother'a  place,  wbicfa  \ 
helped  semewbat  to  appease  the  qoarret'  Soma 
years  nfteis  Herbert's  quarrel,  Crichton  Lord  San- 
qohari  a  fiery  Soot,  waa  exeented  for  tha  aaaassinn-  < 
;tioa  of  a  great  feocing-maater,  who  bad  thmat  ont 
one  of  his  lordship's  eyea.  Bacon,  in  eloquent  lan- 
guage, praised  hi»  master's  love  of  justice  and  atrict 
impartiality;  and  James  himself  took  oare  to  extol 
his  doit^s ;  but  it  appears  that  he  bad  a  personal 
pique  against  the  Scottish  lord;  aod  a  caustic 
chronicler  of  bis  deeds  says,  He  satiafied,  in  part 
the  people,  and  wholly  himself;  it  being  thought  be 
bated  him  for  bis  love  to  the  King  of  France,  aod 
not  making  any  reply  when  he  said,  in  bis  presence, 
to  one  that  called  our  James  a  second  Solomon,  that 
be  hoped  he  waa  not  David  the  fiddler's  eon :  thus 
.do  princes  abuse  each  other."' 

When  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Hon^mery,  saw 
himsalf  supplaatnd  io  the  king's  strango  fiivor  by  a 
■ew  comer,  he  betrayed  no  reaentment,  bot  clung 
to  the  now  minion  aa  to  a  bosom  friend—- a  line  of 
ooDduot  wjhieh  quite  charmed  the  kiog,  aod  whtcfa 
sooured  So  Herbert  a  contiouance  of  the  royal  lib- 
enUity.  and  good  will.  This  new  favorite,  who 
over-topped  all  his  predecessors,  and .  first  put  tbe 
mooatroin  fq%^  or  vice  of  James  in  its  full  and  dis- 
guatiog  li^U.  was  Robert  Carr,  or  Ker,  of  tbe 
border'  family  of  Fernyherst,  which  had  suffered 
fiaverely  in  t^e  cause  (Mf  the  king's  mother.  It  is 
said  that,  wbeu>a  mere  child,  Robert  Carr  had  been 
page  to  JanAB'i  hia  youth,  he  went  over  to 
Fxapco,  aoowdiag  to  the  custom  of  Scottaab  gentls- 
naMt-Wt  tbnre.anqoired  many  conrtlg^  sraooa  and 
aaoom^^MMfl' .  He  waa  pow,  even  bqyond 
•bound*)  of f^wrfjlifh  poverty,  "aurnight-limbed,  woU- 
firtioroda  stiroag'Sbonldered,  and  smooth-faced,  with 
!BQfnftia9rfe4tfrnuqoiQg  aod  show  of  modes^;"f  ^nd 
hahad  boeq  MKglht  tfaat  porsonal  beauty,  gpy  dress, 
land  i«)r(Qn«ff8t;  Wovld. make  him  a  fortnnaat  cov^. 
JUothnd  r«OBOfibttrRturned  &om  the  cootinentiiand 
■iih9  .gloss  w4S/a«il'«f>bi«  Fr^ch-out-dsnblpt  v^n 
ihsiappearfd^  iR.^e  month  of  July,  4^06,  as  pag^.  or 
leiiquirD'toitb'^.LDiid  DiugwaU.  io  a  '£rM^.,t^UlM' 
mqtiib  at  WesiD^iflstor.  In  the  course  «f  tbo  (^17- 
.ftlR^W'ORMnwafnent  he  had  to  pre^nt  his  lord'" 
shield  to  the  king.   In  doing  this  his  hovao  fojlfwitb 

..^J  Aa'°^<SVi4t)winvl«tvUii,'«haMlMalnaa«'WMlafmMS'«>i 

Jw  tlMb9r«a«,F.  -  ' 

,  %.II««4irH:)(a  £i*)t  .I>i>*i«,  LetUr  of  Sir  Jlndlajr  CarMoft,  .JUbi* 

R<MTWtl>Mt:h««|i  SI.  WuOmn: .  Hpgofju,*^  >t^M^ 
•m  tbr  field  with  lhB|f;lni^«adwwta>^  tb>w  da]r^4(Ui;*t,¥»lu- 
,lMqFfqt|p^i)i,  ^alh,>pk  kind  ^  •Qkvnitjr,  at-irbwti  ^iha  d»k«,..t^r  SM 
:fN|tij^>M<»«*^«UayMtjac|it..a«d  lot,  para  pnw^v  J^af 

four  placea,  bat  ^,.«fMl  ia  Ml>.l«.«K*paf'W*-  : 
■  OAoia.  •  Nav.AfU 
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bim.  or  thr«w  Un,  cloae  to  Sumetft  ieek  His 
wu  brokoD,  bat  his  Ibrtooe  wi«  made.   The  biog, 
ttniek  with  hu  b«*a^,  and  leoderiy  inoved  by  trifc 
occideot,  wdored  him  t»'b»  iostuitty  CMited  into 
Matter  Itidsr*B  hoasft  at-  Chariftg  Cnna,  MDt'  Ufe 
own  aaiyeoo  tQ  attand  Unit  ■nd*  aa  imtM  ai  Um  tfh- 
ing  waa  otct — "hafing  little  ierin  to  behold  the 
tnnmph,  but  mncli  to  hare  it  ended*^ — he'flew  te 
visit  him,  and  wait  opoa  bim  ia  peraoo ;  ead  nfter, 
by  hie  daily  Tisitieg  and  monmiag  over  bim,  taking 
ail  care  for  bit  speedy  recorery,  he  made  the  day- 
break of  hu  glory  appear."'    Cnrr,  at  this  time, 
was  acarcely  of  age,  sDd,  at  James  rood  finnd  out 
diat  the  more  BchfJaatic  part  of  his  edacattoo  hnd 
been  sadly  neglected,  he  undertook  to  tench  him 
Latin  himself,  and  gave  him  a  haeon  efery  mom- 
ing.*   And  tooD  he  begao  to  ghre  eoart  jrfaces  and 
rich  preaeat»- -things  which  Carr  eoveted  more  than 
aH  tike  latiniiy  of  Jhrniet's-  fveeeptor  Buchanan,  or 
of  Cleero  and  Honee.  On  CMatnmaHMW,  1607, 
the  MW  fcvorita  was  knighted,  and  sworn  gentfe- 
wmn  rfdia  bedchamber,  which  |Au:e  kept  him  eon<- 
stantly  about  the  king,  who  took  so  cne  to  conceal 
his  Danseons  affDctioB  from  the  eoart,  leening  on 
hia  arm,  pinching  his  cheek,  Bmootbiog  hit  raffled 
ganaent,  and  looking  in  his  face  even  when  dn-eot- 
iag  his  discourse  to  otfaera.    Soon  evAry  body  wlm 
had  to  Bsk  a  iavor,  to  press  a  suit,  or  to  demand 
simfde  juttiee,  found  that  the  surest  road  to  soceess 
was  tliroagfa  tho  good  graces  and  pretectien'of  Sn- 
Robert  Carr.    Hence  rich  presents  poured  in  upon 
bim ;  ladiea  of  the  highest  rank  leered  at  bim ;  and 
the  haogbtiett  of  tiie  nobles  paid  Aenr  adoratton  to 
dria  Tiring  sun,  apariag  neither  boan^  nor  flttttery. 
Thin  eonit  fricttira  la  too  base  and  ravvdIiDg  to  be 
dwAvpen.   It  waa  at  first  fbarad  ihtft  Carri  H-a 
SeoC,  would  eapedally  fkvor  his  own  coMtrymatk; 
bat  ^ita»  waa  not  the  case,  probably  because  the  Ea- 
gBA  lords  and  ladies  ceiHd  pay  bim  best.    **  He 
even  appeared  to  be  eodeavoimg-to  fbrget  his  mi- 
tive  ceuBtry.  and  hia  father^s  bouaev-lmvibg'&ofta'itf 
Bote  abont  him  but  Eogli^.   Bat,  above  all,  was 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  hia  Pythias."^   TMe  close 
friendship,  which  ended  in  the  marder  of  Ovar- 
bary,  eommenoed  with  Carr's  ^rst  ttppearatiee  at 
eoart;  and  it  became  tlie  costem  to- br^e  and  flat- 
ter Sir  Thomas,  on  aeeoanC  of  the- inflneiiMr.be -hml 
with  hia  friend.    Ge^  aod-  BttMki'  "wfae  wens 
rivab,'  triad  hard  which  «lioaM  ebgresB  'hfib'attd' 
make  him  (heir  monopoly.   AH-tM*''soemg'  t»  faaVe 
iilMed  Oteiter^,  wh0  wls'atlwrwlss  iMdenMe 
and  eosaiag,  ood'tt  tnan  of  emelleM  fMrih-  But'lc 
<mtao»«Ml  after  the  death  ef  GecH^  hi  1019.  Aat 
Oe  mm  Km  waa  tSiawttd  to  tah*  hlaHight  to  the  pla- 
aade  of  booar,  ud  to  become  a  sort  ■^^btatar  iHieh 
Bi  the  cavrt  and  the  kingdom.  ■)  -i - 

>  >LdriL**  raeUBM  Hr  AmAamy  mUan,  •'Intilp  flw  frtA  tnan 
bcUd  th*m  to  M*  Ua,  and  to  offer  to  his  iMmm  i»  tftnBflBMa, 
te(b(kh«wMfcrMdlalttjmt«fltraliit,Mt}(ai%UtMani  hin  re- 
mtij  bf  ifruSag  fct*  aphitM.  And,  to  facttita^  lh*  ewa,  e»re  wu 
td«a  Ibr  •  I  hnini  dt*t  fgi  hivmit     (ftfnifMM  tri A  hit  ktuirfkilfa, 

•  >l  ifaiak  mm  mt  ShMU  Owft  hfM  Bottiih tav;  Ar.aitaW^ 
MM  U,  to  Mk  »di  Mad  tatu*  U«nk»*--4iMtor  of  1^ 
IhMBMMrtiaairlcteBltntiHa.  th^t.'M.  -'  '• 


a.D.  1S08, 1609.  All  tlie  rest  «f  Europe  might 
despise  tin  personal  chancter  and  tlw  timid  policy 
of  Uie  Engiiah  monarch ;  bat  thara  was  o>e  infoat 
rspnblie  oM^d,  -by  circumstaneaa  whieb '  ha  had 
not  made,  to  hwk  ta  Jamea  with  aaxlety  and  «wa» 
woB  the  getarameat  of  Holland  aod  the  VtA- 
ted  Provlaoes,  soma  af  the  bays  to  whieb  ha  hell ' 
in  the  cautianaiy  Mwns  of  Fluehiog,  BriH,  and 
Rammekent.  At  one  moment  there  was  a  repott 
that  James  waa  in  treaty  with  Philip  III.  for  the 
sale  of  those  places  which  Uie  Dntch  hid  not  hemm 
able  or  wDliog  to  redeem  witii  money;  and  atttt 
eoDctudiDg  his  treaty  of  pesoe  with  Spaio,  by  which 
he  bouad  himself  to  be  neutral,  he  had  permitted 
troops  to  be  levied  in  Englsnd  for  the  serrice  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Archduke  Albert,  who  yet  flat* 
tered  himself  With  hopes  of  reducisg  the  fraa 
States.  Soldiers  of  fortune  and  votanteera,  chiefly 
papists,  passed  over  to  the  Low  Coaattiea,  ta 
endeavor  to  uado  what  their  Protestant  coaatty* 
men  had  dene  in  the  time  Elisabeth.  But  the 
temper  of  the  En^lsh  natioa  b»da  it  dangaroos  ta 
derange  the  great  Protestant  scheme  of  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  or  to  espouse  tlia  cause  of  the  Span- 
iards against  the  Dutch ;  and  Cedl,  to  whom  was 
leflf  almost  Ibe  entire  managemeat  of  foreign  peit- 
tics,  ftppreiwiided  that,  if  the  war  ehoidd  be  oobe 
finished  in  the  Netheriands,  it  might  be  transferred 
by  Philip  to  Ireland.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone,  Who 
bad  incurred  the  suspiciimof  [banning  a  new  iosui>- 
rectioo,  had  found  it  expedient  to  flaa  from  his  aaf 
tiva  country,  and  throw  himeelf  apoa  tite  pntecbiaii 
of  the  Spaalanls,  trho  tvaaCed  him  as  a  sovereign 
priaee,  and  allowad  him  liberal  pensions.  Thos 
PbUlp  had  «  firebaad  ahr^ra  ready  to  throw  into 
Ireland.-  CeoH  had  i3ie  spirit  to  raaaat  this  aes- 
d«et.  »TeH  tfaeM,**  he  wrote  to  Sir  Gharioa 
0«iiwallis,  the  Eni^lsh  antbassadar-  at  Madrid, 
••that,  when  the  King  of  Spain  shall  think  it  tiase 
to  begio  witH  Ireland,  the  king,  my  maatar,  is  mora 
Hktay  than  aver- Queen  Elioabeth- mis  to  find  a 
whoiesome  plnoe-of  the  King  of  Spain's  where  ha 
weuM  be  lotb  'to  beer  oF  the  Eoglishvand  to  show 
the  Spaniards  that  ehttll  be  sent'ldto  It-eload  ae  faik- 
B'way  aa  Uiey^  were  taught  befbre."^  Luok^, 
howeveri  Pttilip>'fra9  not  mudi  nmrawariike  tbaa 
JtmMB,  aod  equaify  peor-9  Tyrone-  waa'  aUowed'  to 
9t»'<tO(e''Itnly  toliva  npdu  tfae  boonty  of  the  pafv; 
and  Irelaodi  fdr  the  presentr  was'lelk  qaiat*  Them 
was -a  dakt  of  ibsidiana  ^tplalmitlaiBg  on  all.aide»rf- 
tar-  Pnae*  (wMdt  waa  M  ri^  a(  HaHand^,  lBa$- 
laadt  and  Spala*  hod  tsaiA  ila<viawa  and  i^rasla, 
atid  <htf -new  repnblio  fcsalf-  wav'l^  na  maaaa 
ni8ft^»lbrsiwiartty  ni  ptsta  ftsaHpg  In  the  qad, 
1^  arfibMM  AiAar  tnada  ar  IbtamdU)  «o  ovattm 
to  negotiate  separately  .with  the  Dutoh,  upon  the 
of  tboir  Uid^pennbttpce,  without  i^p^oRiuDlcatiDg 
with  James,- who  would  Ma 'hnvai<hald.'.hBnMalf'<aa 
arliftrHtory  pi'  wjth  any  othef  parfy.  When  a  tru^ 
was.  agreed.  vpQD  with;  the  ajrclidahe,  the  JDutt;];^,  jfi 
the  mimtb  ef  Aprilv  IGOT,  mfovmed.  the  King  of  > 
!Fhance  that  fh^iy,  hhd' opfened  negofiatfons  tot'n 
definitive  peace' witb  $pfi|f^  anc|.  invjited  ;heirslt;,  . 

>  WiBtnud.  • 
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Henry,  to  ptfrtici{Mte  with  Ihctnti  in  die  treaty. 
Three  montha  afUr,  the  Stetek  coadeieeoded  to 
pre,  in  a  forawl  niBiuier.  the  amme  taformatioii  aod 
the  8wn«  iDTitfttioD  to  the  Kiogof  EnglaDdj  The' 
vRoi^  JameB  tnmt  hwe  been  hurt,  but  h«  ao- 
oeded  with  elaerity,  and  joined  faimaelf  with  Henry 
IV,,  M  mediator  and  gnaraoty.  The  Hagoe  be- 
euae  Um  MMOe  of  apparently  eodleas  oegotiatioDB ; 
bntt  at  laat,  on  (he  28th  of  March,  1609,  a  trade 
waa  eonelnded  ftr  twelve  yeara  between  Spate  mmi 
the  new  repabllo— «  tnwe  eqawalaat  to  a  peaee. 
Bf  >Ub  traa^  the  btare  and  pener«iag  HoHand- 
«r«,  after  a  fis^  ^wa*  w■^  obtained  irom  their 
^ranoieal  auutara  entire  indepeadenoe,  liberty  to 
trade  to  the  Indies,  and  the  cloaiag  of  the  fieheMt. 
Jamea  got  for  hiOHelf  Che  ackDowldgment  of  a 
debt  of  .£818,000,  as  the  aum  total  of  what  waft  due 
the  Eogliah  crown and  the  promiM  of  the  States 
to  diaoharge  this  debt  by  aaaual  inatalmeota  of 
4E6O,0OO  each;  tbe-firat  payment  to  be  made  two 
yeara  after  the  date  of  this  trea^*  Id  the  mean 
wtule,  and  until  liqaidaUon,  James  was  to  retain 
poaseasbn  of  Flwhiog.  Brill,  and  RammekeDa.' 

The  grand  meri^— perhaps  the  greatest  of  Elisa- 
beth'e  gorerament— was  ita  strict  order  and  eeoa- 
eny.  Thia,  aa-we  have  remarked  beilaret  enatfted, 
her  tomwirtafa'her  high  notions  of  prerogative, 
whioh  were,  hewevw*  on  neat  public  oocbbmdb, 
,«olored  ofor  inih  kiad  and  popular  langoage,  and 
raiaiahed  witii  digni^  and  graoe.'  But  Janaea  was 
eitntsagaM  b^end  all-precedent,  and  he  allowed 
the  queen  and  lus  children,  or  the  oorrapt*  and 
greedy  courtiera  about  tfaeni,  to  aquftoder  great 
BUms.  He  was  alwaya  in  want  of  money,  and  peo- 
ple oaCarally  loeked  more  aarrowly  into  the  pve- 
tensiooH  of  a  pauper  king  (thoi^b  heaveo-desceod- 
«d)  who  had  always  his  hands  in  their  peckets,"or 
waotiag  to  hare  them  there.  They  also  saw  the 
eeurteapoaed  tad  humiliated  iu  variona  ways,  in 
the  thh^  year  lof  his  reign  ha  could  neither  pny  bis 
servaota,  nor  deeeDtly  anpply  his  eiw«  taUe*  The 
treasaiw.  Lord  Dorset,  wae  atdpped  in  thO'atMala 
bf  the  eerasnta  of  the  heuaehold,  who  wadled  their 
wagaa,  and  the  pnrreytm  refused  fwther  -suppliea 
tiU  thc^ahonld  be  settled  with.  Upon  the  <  death 
oS.  the  £«rl  of  Dorset,  im  1608t  the'  £arl  of  SUb- 
buiy  -(Ceoil)  sueoeeded  to  t^ipost  pf  treaamrer, 
stiUretaiaiog  his  aecretaryshtp  of  stttto*  <  Tfae-Eiirl 
of  NwdiamptoBj'whio  became  lord  ^ivy  aeal  abOTit 
the  same  tiqie,  had  considerable  aathoffity  or'iaBd- 
eiiQe,  \f iUi  (he  kiag; 'but^  Cecil  mi^t, he- regarded 
^w  as  pnaae  miolsterk  or  aole  ac^g  minister  .of 
England^  He  finwd  (be  freaaary  empty^biu  ibrtu- 
iiately  a  pprtion^  of .  the  aubsidifis  hadpoot  y«t  been 
paid.ia  and  apenft  Thia  mmey-  was  aemeihiog  to 
ftand  hy,  and  faia  fettiie-miDd  4evia•d'olhe^meaH 
^  raiaipf  auppliaa-wKfaoatiOMifettl  of  pavUnaeoC 
iama^  aa.va  .hw!»  aaea.  j>reteBdedr4^  Mr  abttrtrkiy: 
Baxancraat  to  all  fanrUsmeatai  "i»  -his-tlilieary  the 
aal^jvet  «w'almgn^'praiMMy.or| 

ifiSw^Biw^-.H«r"  Oim.'   .         ■■•<• , 

'  "yoqr  4D«m  (ElipdMtlMM't»Ik.BCbiir«aldKn.ln*«ii4«0ff* 
ttMw  mi,  ta  good  tfqtal  riia  ainMd  wall :  our  kios  Ul^th  or  h!i  tab- 

u U Mirth f»o^."-Lort T. flwrntaj tatkmngbm.  ITKg-M. 


the  kiag;  4imd  Cecil's  politteal  conscience  did  oot 
pfeeroBt  his  labortag  to  establiah  all  this  in  praeticp. 
Monopolies  more  oppressive  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded theai  were  establiBbed  and  bartered ;  a  right 
of  fiahery  off  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland 
was  aold  to  ib*  Ztetoh ;  a  feudal  aid  of  20#.  on  eac^ 
knight's  fee  was  levied  by  an  old  law,  end  duties 
were  imposed  upon  the  import  and  export  of  giooda 
by  the  prerogative  ak>ne,  without  any  refereooe 
even  to  the  sanction  of  parliament,  la  the  latter 
eeurae  Donet  luaJ  bc^o  before  Urn,  by  kyiag  an 
import  dn^  «n  Coriath  rairina,  or  enrranta,  by  lat- 
tora'pateot.  Batee,  a  Torkey  nerchaat,  reaiatod 
peymeat.  He  was  proceeded  against  in  the  Conit 
of  £zehe((oer,  where  the  barona  decided  for  the 
crown,  and  hid  down  a  right  of  taxation  in  the  Idog 
without  parliament,  which  was  highly  aatia&ctray 
to  James  and  his  mlnistora.  With  ^is  fvecedeat 
before  him,  Cecil  wear  b<^dly  to  work,  and  imposed 
dntles  npon  various  kinds  of  goods  t»y  orders  under 
the  great  seal.  But  all  these  sources  of  revenue 
were  oot  sufficient  to  supply  Janma's  expenditure, 
and  he  was  driven  by  his  necesaitieB  to  call  together 
his  parUan«n^  which  had  been  prorogued  aoine 
thirty  monthe, 

A.S.  1610,  The  Honaes  began  Uieir  aession  on 
Uie  14th  «f  Fabraary,  when  Cecil  repreaeatad  to 
the  Lords,  hiatead  of  eanafog  it  to  be  represented 
to  the  Commons,  timt  the  king'a  neeeasittea  were 
aoch  as  to  call  for  an  iromediato  aapply.  NmUier 
time  nor  any  thing  dae  waa  gained  by  this  aregnlar 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  minister'was  brought 
to  a  dead  pause  by  the  mnrmnrs  of  the  Commoni. 
who  took  up  the  qoeation  of  taxatioD  and  dnty- 
making.'  Several  of  the  members  had  s^d  th« 
legal  avthoritloB,  and  had  arrived  at  the  oonchuieD 
Ihat  tlte  deeisioa  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  case  of  Bates  was  illegal.  Hakewill  and  Vol- 
verton  made  two  elaborate  speeches  to  this  effect, 
and  they  were  lamely  anawered  by  Bacon  aad  fiw 
Joha  J^nea^  wbe-  amtaiaed  the  cause  of  proroga- 
tire.  The  country  gentleman  were  made  to  iael 
that,  if  the  court  were  allowed  to  impose  dutiea  on 
merdiaadipe  as  It  ahoa^  it  wrald  aooa  levy  taxes 
on  their  lands  In  the  same  ariiitrary  manner,  and 
the  oppoBttion  became  resotuto  and  clamorous. 
JinivB  iatnnatod,  by  a  message,  that  they  must  not 
talk  upon  ^uch  subjects ;  lint  ft  appears  that  they 
talked  louder  than  ever.  He  then  called  both 
Houses  before  him  at  Whitehall,  and  delivered  to 
therm  a  long  lecture,  which  was  at  once  blaapbe- 
mous  and  ridiculous.  "  Kings,"  said  thiaf  oyalepaei- 
men,  t'  are  justly  caHed  geds,  for  that  they  exererae 
a  matiner  or  resemblance  of  divine  power  upon 
earth  ;  for,  if  you  will  oonsider  the  atttibatea  of 
Ood,  yon  afaall  see  how  they  agree  ia  the  peraoii  of 
a.kipg.  God  .hath  power  to  create  or  deatroy— to 
aiidie  or  anmake*-at  hb  pleaaaret  to  ^le  lifo  er 
aetid  dektir;  to  Judge  all,  sad  ttf  btt  judged  ndf  ae- 
cctuntable  to  none ;  to  raise,  low  things  and  to  jn^ke 
hj^  ^bgi  k)W!  at  his  pleaanrfr;  and.to  God  hath 
aoul  and  hody  irre  doe.  And  the  fito  power  h^re 
kiUgsj^lhey  make  and  unmake^th^ir  aubjecUV  iW 
ha  e'power  of  raising  and  casting  down,  of  I  feabd 
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of  daath, — jndget  over  all  their  sabjects,  and  in  dl 
cansM,  asd  yet  actioontaUe  to  Done  but  God  onty. 
Tfaej  have  power  to  exah  low  duBgs  and  abase 
high  tUngs,  ud  make  of  tfamr  n^eets  lik«  men  of 
cbe8a,~a  pawn  to  take  a  bishop  or  a  kn^t;  and 
tn  cry  up  or  down  nuj  of  their  sobjeota  at  thej  do 
their  dhmm^.  And  to  the  king  ia  duo  both  tfao  af- 
fiMtioB  of  the  ml  and  Ae  aorvio*  af  ib»  My  of 
luBMtjeet*.***  Xn  the  eml  he  tirfd  ftem  that  it  was 
■aditi—  in  mbjeeta  to  diapato  iriiat  a  king  mighc  do 
in  th«  fdentitade  of  bu  powBrr~43uit  kings  were  be- 
fore  hwB,  and  that  all  laws  were  granted  by  them 
■a  matter  of  favor  to  Ae  people.  Bat,  ttotwith- 
Btanding  this  panHefinog  of  himaelf  with  tlie  Diria- 
itj^  tbo  Commooa  woald  not  allow  that  he  bad  atty 
r^t  to  lay  datiea  npon  cnrraDts  or  broadclo^ 
witlioDt  their  consent,  and  they  preaentod  a  strong 
remmacnuice  against  fais  inhibitions.  They  chim- 
ed oaa  an  aooent,  general,  and  nodonbtad  right  of 
paitiameot,  freely  to  debate  all  matiers  iriiich  do 
pVDperiy  concern  the  subject.**  Th«y  did  not  take 
■poo  dMnuelves  to  review  the  judgment  gtrev  by 
tha  Court  of  Exeheipier,  bat  they  desfaw  to  know 
the  reasons  whereon  that  jadgment  was  gnmoded, 
'•especially  as  it  was  generally  apprehended  that 
tlw  naaiHiB  of  that  judgment  extended  much  far- 
ther, even  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  ancient  liber^  of 
this  kingdom,  nod  of  the  sabjects'  rights  of  proper^ 
in  dieir  landa  and  goods.'"  They  told  htm  that  the 
ktngs'of  this  realm,  with  the  assent  of  pariiatnent, 
make  laws  and  taxes,  and  impose  duties  upon  goods 
and  nverchandiae,  bat  not  otherwise :  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  kingdom  had  been  ever  carefol  to  pre- 
serve tlmae  liberties  and  rights  when  any  thing  had 
been  done  to  prejndiee  them:  that  his  majesty's 
iDoac  humble  Commons,  following  the  exampio  of 
tfrnir  BBceatiDra,  and  fiading  diat  his  majesty,  with- 
ont  advicfl  or  cnnaent  of  poriiamaot,  had  lately.  In 
tew  a€  peace,  nat  bub  greator  impaahioaa,  and  ftr 
mora  in  mmber,  dian  anyof  faisaneeatora-had  ever 
done  ia  times  of  war,  with  all  hamlli^  presame  to 

>  King  JftBkM's  WoAb.— WinwMMl'a  Memariab.— JunrnaU. 

•  JoBmla.  nm  WM  fltriuBlr  ■  immcttim  W  A*  wdnt 
mtm^am.  TWCUafBHwntBHrMdBuMOUAMMnMl 
ttist  "Ilie  kiof'i  powar  ia  donble-ordiiMij  and  abwluu;  sod  theve 
hi>e  aeverml  hwt  and  endi.  That  of  the  onlinarj  it  for  the  profit  uf 
fuHttHmr  »«bj»ili,  •iMmai  In  ordtntrjr  cMrrtai  and  ealM  cimmon 
Iwr,  wM*  BM>  to  ^tepgiJ  m  Mt^nwm  wjihwHifprtiwinMt  The 
ting's  sbNlttta  power  m  applied  to  tto  iMicalu.  penna>  bmefii,  bui 
to  the  ^nenl  nfetjr ;  and  thii  ii  not  dinrted  the  rulot  nf  cnmnion 
b«,'baC  MMVa  propwiy  lenMd  poHcj  and  g&fnmtHt^VUfing  a«eeM- 
mgnhirn  madom  tt  tka  immmf  m4kM4  -lUi«>  dw* 
tb«*  nta*  are  lawfBl.  The  natt«f  ^  queftion  i>  inattar  pT  aMte,  to 
ba  rated  Mmdtnf  la  IMlrcr  llia  klng^  attnordfnarjr  power.  All 
isoma  (a«<i«»-Midall»d>  aw  tfca  rfwitt  oMMigA  6MiniW» ;  (rat  all 
•jbiqa  ^fWMMTo*,  Md  aU  tiMUea  with  fprflgii'MiBeM,  belwg  to 
tM  kiBg'a  afawilate  powar;  ha,  iherRlora,  wha  h««  pitw^r  ova^  t)ie 
aw  amat  ba*a  It  ate  otcr  the  affect.  The  aa ^orta  an  tTie  king'* 
VIMt<OUekta  uajrkpatHdlhM  tB«bMR%B  ^kaaat.**  Thcyu- 
Mrtad  ikMi.  tU  «ft«ient  vwtpna  tom  md  «^  |^  priginMrln 
the  king'a  ahrolote  power,  and  not  ia  p  gmnt  of  paifiamoot.  ,B»t 
Oaay  Matatea  ttad  aohMqiMntlr  coatrolled  tbJa  prerog^tiTO.  In  tha 

Mi^  flf  lbs  f:i«w  utfieWHks  BdMfi  m.  w  htf'Ua^-MUMi  hj 
IMliMmiittht  a>,—w  tmadllw  afcwidlw  jyij  f.wWwIwftaf = 

M|t  one  of  the  barona  m^intaiiied  that  ihii  did  opt  bind,  Edwanl'i  «DiC- 
'ttmM,  ftr  Aa  ngbt  td  Ibipoaa  incK  dbtiei  traa  a  principal  part  ortHe 
WsrigoiM  at  tU  sram  or  Sai^Birt,  wMclT'tlia  ting  wmtir  iMt 
^^aisMfc.  T)t«r*>lpllffl<lM.U«g^g«rfiw^4ap*rntftttoc4h*.<aMi 
ta  h^'  afgnad  «  all,  and  IfumI  Btlea  end  t^'^^  party  nith.  iaaolftQCA  in '. 
iMaiitrtv^dlifm-Hdaari  rl|lu.-»arr  THah^atgm*$  ffiMt.' 

mm.'  ■  '  ■    '  - 


petitieo  that  al)  imposWons  set  without  assent  of 
parliament  ahonld  be  quite  tboHshed  and  Ukeu 
awi7,  aad  that  his  majei^,  in  imitation  of  his  noble 
progeidtors,  would  be  pleased  tliat  a  law  be  made 
daring  this  aession  of  tMu^iaoient,  deelariog  that  all 
impositSoae  or  dutios  net,  or  to  be  set,  npon  hb 
pooide,  their  goods  or  rasnthandise,  save  only  by 
commna  consent  of  pariiamaiit,  are,  and  ever  riwll 
be,  void.'  This  was  gril  and  wormwood  to  Jamm ; 
but  Ifaa  ComMMw  dh)  more  than  petition;— they 
passed  a  biU  taktog  away  imporiitons.  This,  bow- 
ever,  was  rejeetod  by  the  Lords,  who  were  net 
disposed  to  do  any  thing  to  check  the  mnrch  of  ab- 
flohitisffl ;  and  the  bench  of  bishops  were  always 
ready  to  find  tsKto  ia  Scriptare  for  the  support 
oF  the  prerogative.  Tbe  ^hoS^  higfa-cbnrch  part>- 
had  hf  Mm  time  gone  fiir  Into  ^o  divine  right,  and 
liad  adopted  the  theoiy  that  the  king's  power  was 
of  God,  and  that  of  the  paritameut  only  of  man. 
J)sn croft,  the  primato,  would  fain  have  been  a  sort 
la  PraCtemnt  Beeket ;  but  the  circa  ma  tan  ces  of  tiie 
tines  tednoed  -falm  to  seek  for  power,  not  by  op* 
posing  iha  sovaraign,  but  by  making  the  Chareh  a 
sharer  in  tha  n^al  pren^ativa.  In  his  eyes  it 
seamod  as  a  eonseqaenee,  that  if  kii^  wera  e»- 
teemed  ns  being  of  God,  the  Ushops  also,  being  ap- 
pointed by  him,  might  claim  the  divine  rig^t  under 
faim,  and  that  the  crown  and  the  mitre  sboatd  be 
alike  above  law.  The  ecclesiastical  csurts  were 
daily  encroaching  on  the  temporal  courts ;  and  tho 
oatnbltBhed  clergy  were  never  tired  of  repealing 
that  the  king'a  authority  was  paramoant  in  bis  own 
coorts,  and  that  all  jarisdiotioo,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, belonged  to  him.  By  these  pretensions  the 
ehnroh  eusperated  some  of  the  Judges,  wiw  theaea- 
fbrward  began  to  regaixl  tha  PorMans  with  a  leas 
severe  ^e;  and  at  the  same  tima  tha  common 
lawyers,  who  hod  always  bean  -jealous  of  tha  eccle- 
mastioat  eoorts.  watched  their  enereacfamants  mere 
keenly  than  eter.  One  Doctor  Cewell,  a  fa^ 
churcliman,  who  was  patronlMd^  the  arehbisbop 
and  Bulogtssd  by  tfaa  king,  brought  the  tempest  to  a 
head,  though  anfortuDately  its  -btii*sfeing  did  set 
purify  the  atmosphere  of  tho  oonrt  or  church.  In 
his  lotM-preter,  or  Law  Ditttetasry,  which  was 
dadlbated  'Co>  Baticrafl;  thib  man  explamed  Co  ^e 
unleamed  that  the  Inn g  Waft  toliubu  d  legibus  {otA- 
tedfrom  lBW8),^tfa«t;'he'wns  above  olMaw  by  Ms 
«b8bluM<po[Wsr,>-«ad  though  IB  the  makiogof  laws 
be  might  adMit^e  parHamebt  or  throe  estates 
into'  conoeH,  thlv  was  dot  of  cMMtralnt,  bbt  oTIiIb 
awn  benignltT^  or  by-rMseii  of  Uie  fvomiAa  mads 
upon  oath  «t  Aa  time  of  hi>  oofwMtloti.i  Bat  navar 
was  ^entti-made  to  ^ve  1ete'-*ahie  to -na  bafli 
than  this  leamad  dminr  gflv*  to  tfie  ooreiiatien  oafli 
of  an  Bni^h  mootirch,'  '>*-Altlii)Ugb,**  ho  aays.  "^t 
his-eoiismtido  ha  loa#  ati  oatlrnat  <to'>ft}t«  l^o  hWn 
Ofih*.  Isnd^  y6tl^-th«B  oAl!|i-u6t#ith«tfaading^  he  thsy 
allep  or  ati^eQd'aay-fMVtietllftr  litw  ihat  seehieth 
huttfertotba  pflUle  estato.' •'Shafl  much,  in  short, 
becanse  I  have  heard  some<tohe«f>ot)in}oa'th>li  Che 
taws  ara  fttofo  thtf  Ib'trenthjgo'f  par- 

■  ^  ■  ■-»"Slli*ttV^S«l;"'" '  ■■  '-'  • 
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=^  ,1  itHil&ji;  hi<  ii/i.  lU.U  'I'll'  'II  II  ill 


St.  Jakki'b  ^^lack  *<id  City  or  tViiTNiHiTKR.   (Temp.  James  1.)  Viewed  from  the  Village  orChnring. 
From  an  ucicni  Picture  ettgmved  in  NlchotU's  ProgreiKS. 


must  be  trS]«i  eitbMr  thht  th«  kihg  ig  above  the  pitr- 
linmedt,  tMnt'  itf,  the  pdaftira  laws  of  tfie'ktDgdoth, 
ol"  ehe  tbat  he  10  Dot  TiB  Absoldto  king;  Hodthef^'- 
fore  tfaaugh'i't  be'  a'HiercVftil  pdncy.'ftTiA'itlflo  a  peli^ 
tte  mercy,  liot  atttfrable  'frtthotlt' gr^aC  per'rf, '  to 
□iftbe  lawli  by  the  cotisetit  of  the  frfaole  realm,  be- 
dMnto  sb'hb  sbalF'ha'^e'  catis^'tb  coitopTRiti  of  ii' 
phrtlality,'  yet  ■  Hibpiy  ■  to'  bWd  the'  prihic'to  or  hf 
tbe«e'  lAWB  were  "repdgnaat  to  tbe  iiHiurb  and  coh'^ 
Btituchra  aH  HBsoItrte  TtionatiChy."  Add  u  if  thin 
#«ro  onoti^;in"tiiiit  'tArf'tfThlfl' tdlWtiotinrir 
^rtrtro'  he  ex^Irtfh'B  th*  iiWiVd  l>^ar6gAti*f«,  thfl'tfoctdi' 
M;yiitliAt-'<'thH'kh)g',  by  thii  eUMitfrit'i^f  tlit^'kt^gdttw; 
rtrtketti  00'  ^Wk  Withdot!  ■  the  crirmsnt  of  ihe  thre« 
ebtat^s;  lihbUgH  hlAy'^^iAA'kriyl^w'cdMctaded'ioF 

bythortt^^niTtWlt'hb  fbiWt  itfinetttrtrtflfcbtothrtt 

Commods'iver^'lHcMifl'el'iS  BtttAa'Uld'b(Mk','ilnd'thi»y 
ftkiue*rtetf'ft'eotiWr(tci*B  WW/'the  'Ildhia  trpod  ■it'itf 
ofdtir'td'^uUf^h  HVi'  AiitllBf'. l<hij"E<^dy  etik^i^bttd; 
aga<'thb  di^et^i^'Wtit^  Mitattger^m  ^att'cyfthH 

rogatiiW  bii*'>irfdr*^fia  'iHP  fdf  paHlAiyeiitiJt^ 
iiiiiate'ii^'e'ca^y-ioRr'rf'hW"Wa*Titd"d6tttoTi^^?fib 

fbtft't  timyi  'iiAjW&^  botik,'  WHiiH'hAa"bebh>tibTitrv 
lSrrttl«t(iatiob[  ''■*tti4'  tHiT<m0Br'vittV''-tiii6iiM'i 

'l' ionniiia  orteomnioni  and  hm^r.^'^^ri^^iiP.^^inwtMd.'^^^. 

lendtd  tu  htTB  procetiJe^  hti^It  union  CoweJI :  but  ())■  king  iotcr. 
poiiA],  iAij  tjrbai^a  U  oA' Id  Wttc>bit' 'b>''ptdcVi^a^  he  diij, 
bat  ihay  itan  oat,  ftnd  tba  pmlanMiro  could  aU  call  ttieiti  lit;  bilf 


On  comting  into  the  office  of  tbe  lord  treasurer. 
Cecil  faftd  fotind  thhc  the  king's  debts  amoatited  to 
<£l,300;09O,  While  his  ordtoary  expenditare  was 
ctlleulRted  to  exceed  his  revenue  by  .£81,000  at 
IMst;  <  had  reduced  the  debt  by  about  two 
thirdi;  btit  he  Mw  It  accoiuulatiDg  afresh.  He 
roundly  proposed  b  perpetual  yearly  revenae  to  be 
gfAntied,  otice  for  all,  by  parliament;  and,  as  tbe 
prfcd  of '  this  Vot(i,  he  promised  in  the  king's  nauii* 
that  every  gt^levbnce  should  be  redressed  and  other 
triodew  of  raiifhvg  money  abandoned.  The  Cora- 
^T^s  inatadt^y  brought  forward  a  host  of  grievaQces : 
th^  Mbittt^^abd  the  courtiers  wished  them  to 
vtite  th6  money  first  and  complain  afterward,  but 
fH#y  rtticit  to  tibeir  grievances.  One  of  the  most 
iAy^/fatttbfth'^  Wnstfae  ecclestssticftl  High  Com- 
ihlaMdn  'Cauft,  a  tneat  arbitrary  tribunal,  which 
fttii^  'littd-'llribrisbtted,  —  pasted  sentence  Without 
ittit»&ttr^'^^66t>«WHt^  Interfered  wfth  men's  dotnefttie 
{^beetfm'ia?fd'UJ^r^t!?*iriigbts,  and  in  its  «rdhiary 
procedure  despised  the  rules  and  precautiona  of  thd 
fcbmtihibniM.  '"WtfkhinrgMringHbuSA-was  theking'a 
AtlStiiptirtfr  W'dd'Wiety'tWiie  by  h!fl  bwD'ptWUmn. 
fioW.'  tam^,  1bde«d,  ihtght  have  been  caRed  the 
Kib^  *r  ■p'rfidfctaKtitfri*.  'Hie  CbmmoB*  iMd  Mm 
tlSbt  tbei't)  vi'AS  nothing  ••which  they  have 'flceouDtM 
btyr^  t]«&/ Add  prveioui  thlin  this,— to  be  guided 
i^H'^eWl'^d  l^  'th«  certain  rale  of  the  hw,  Wirictt 
glv'6ift"bl(itTi/'tTi the  head'ntid  the  meihber*  thnt 
il^biih'  lif  fi^rt  bebbgeth  to  thenS,  and  not  by  nny 
tittcBrtaHl'br  *TWtl*ry ToTin  df  gnvemmebt'"  T^eV 
t()1d'tynl"thM"U' Was'tbe  lUduMtable  Hghi  briHA 

1-Ji'.Hun:    "Jl;..  ■  :■  '  ■     "       '         ■■'  ■'    ■  ; 

«f(«u'PW(#tb««iPwWi»h»d  *•  *lw  p«rpoe>j«r|l  «ipid«(-<h«H^ 
on*  by  Blmckwuod,  who  eoqcludaJ  ihf  t  lha  Enf  Iiah  waiv  kll  alftTrt  bj 
ratiDB of  tha  Nonnu OiiB()ueit'!  -*    '  ' 
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pM^ila  of  tliit  ktngdom  not-to  be  made  rabject  to 
way  paiiihiiieiit  tint  aluU  extend  to  their  fives,  lands, 
bodies,  or  goods,  other  tfaaii  such  ss  are  orduned 
bjr  the  commoD  hw  of  this  land,  or  the  statutes 
made  by  their  commoo  consent  in  parliament. 
They  then  cooiplained  that  it  had  been  attempted 
to  make  royal  procbroitions  take  the  place  of  law ; 
that  prodamations  had  been  of  late  yeara  much 
more  frequent  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  ex- 
teodtag  to  liber^,  property,  inheritances,  and  lire- 
liboods  of  men;  tome  of  them  tending  to  alter  the 
law;  Booie  made  shortly  after  a  session  of  parlia- 
ment for  matter  rejected  io  the  same  lessioQ ;  some 
ordering  piuiahmeDta  to  be  infiicted  before  hartnl 
trial  and  eomiction ;  aome  reforriog  the  paniabment 
of  olfoDders  to  courts  of  arbitratjr  diacretion ;  some 
to  sapptHt  oppreasire  mmopiriiefl,  ico.  *•  By  reason 
vfaereof^"  eantinned  the  Commons,  "there  is  a 
general  fear  conceived  and  spread  anwug  yonr  maj- 
esty's people,  that  proclamatioDs  will,  by  degrees, 
grow  up  and  increase  to' the  strength  and  nature  of 
laws,  whereby  not  only  that  ancient  happinesa  and 
freedom  will  be  much  blemished  (if  not  quite  taken 
qnite  away),  which  their  ancestors  have  so  long  en- 
joyed ;  but  the  same  may  also  (in  process  of  time) 
bring  a  new  form  of  Rrbitrary  government  upon  the 
realm :  and  this  their  fear  is  the  more  increased  by 
oceaiion  of  certain  books  lately  published,  which 
sBcribo  a  greater  power  to  proolaoialions  than  here- 
tofore had  been  conceived  to  beloag  wto  th«sn ;  aa 
ilao  I9  the  care  takea  to  reduce  all  thoi  prodaiq»> 
lioiis  made  siiiee  your  owjMtj'a  nign  iat*  one  vid- 
BBe,  aod.to  priat  theaa  in  nch  £vrm  m  Bcts.<^ 
parUament  former^  bare  been,  and  atdl  are  aaed  to 
bo,  which  aavnwtb  to  imp^  a  porpoae  to  ffve  them 
nore  repaiBticMi  nod  more  estaUiabnepttban  bare- 
tofbre  they  have  had." '  The  Com  toona,  aft w  giving 
t  list  of.  Jamee'e  arbitrary  proclamatiooa,  proceeded 
to  compkm  of  the  delay  of  the  courts  qf  law  m 
graotiag  writs  of  prohibition  mad. ka^e^^rpu^f  tiqd 
of  the  inrisdictiwn  of  the  coonqil  of, -Wales,  over  the 
fonr  bordering  ahirea  of  Glou^es^r*,  Worce^er* 
Ueroford,  and  Salop,  which  it  wt»,fr^^pdffi  ^fVp. 
indadad  «>t^  their  ^mhority  M  Vaj?^^  f^W.%leff. 
Tboir  other  chief  gpwvanoea  w^re  tbff  iDfikpi  of, 
LeDBoy's  pateot  for  sear«h)pg  and  ^Qf^tfiginA'^'-fk^ 
pwr,  mnrfspoUas  of  mn,  (icftHf  a^  m^m9^  JTPPflP^- 
br««t^W  alt,pi4>tic-b<;.«M%iuBKl,».(f|^tW''<lp^MR9'^ 
'■•■"•I'  .  ■  .  ••       ;  ■>  .-.•'■Ai  mil'  — I'-'i 

1V.»«fty,.ttifl  finii»Md,^|flflfiWto.WWi<M'-,*W 
petii^a,9fc«F»eva«c^  iffi^fQ  bar^.^rniod  ifai^f 
^  the  4pfiuf,.pf  the  <>tmmortM  qn^rcoio^,^ 
P«"'ol9iN»^.*ffd,th«.whi»^,T«r..jia4.>pe(p,  th^ir 
tiau(%.|n(^  serjiUiQ;  QR^^c  the  ^oqfe,  of  .Tu'd^, 
*l»J;W«S*l.»owaim  at  oocqpyingjUiqiii  ^I^?afpd,f(i(| 
pn^  -^itioa  in  the  coiutititfiaiH  ^  QiU.  ^J^^ 
tlwfighslaKined  siod  if  d^efuilfHl  WH^'oil  t^ir^n^eiw, 
dang  fs^  to  his  j^arpgafiaor  and  fl^om^  ^  f^ltfg^ 
iJMp^wiUjswil  wifrda  an^JMUtry^pftfl^fwippft,  ,  Wil^} 
"PT^  Co^rfcef  tJig^',Qoqiu^ipij^,y%)i 

probably  indisposed  the  minds  of  a  greater  number 
tf  b'»an^jeaifttfi«n  any  otb«c-aiegl»«Aae»lWin9^d 
wi*t«l0  niflatfr  Aa  to  rtie  wocMmntloDei'-heTvuolf* 

"lt«  ■   !»  ■  -  IM  ',  .     ■  ■ .  • '  ■  ill  yi'  .1 . 

»  Sg-OTrtTlWt^jT.CKts.^, 


safed  to  proiEHae  that  they  aboold  never  exceed  what 
the  law  warranted.  The  royal  licenaes  to  public- 
houses  he  generoDsly  agrefid  to  revoke.  But  the 
Commons,  who  maintaned  that  he  had  no  right  to 
lay  it  on,  would  not -vote  him.  a  perpetual  revenue 
in  exchange  for  this  tax  upon  victnalers,  and  there 
was  a  pao^e  exceedingly  distreeaing  to  the  needy 
king. 

There  remained  certain  parts  of  his  royal  pre- 
rogative which  the  Commona  bad  hardly  ventured 
todispate;  but  as  the  minister  spoke,  of  "retribn- 
tion"  for  "contributioD,"  they  came  under  diacna- 
sion.  These  were  the  matters  of  wanhdiip,  tenure 
by  knight  service,  and  the  oM  gnevanoe  of  pnrvey- 
ance.  The  Commona  gnt  the  Lords  to  discnsa  the 
aeveral  aubjectswith  tfaem  in  commHtaesof  confer- 
ence* and  Cecil  showed  a  wilUngneaa  to  bargain  for 
the  Burrender  of  these  feadal  aoorces  <tf  revenue  in 
exchange  for  b  fixed  annual  aum.  fiat  it  was  sooo 
found  that  James,  though  willing  to  give  up  ward- 
ship and  purveyance,  was  exceedingly  reluctant  to 
part  with  tenure  by  knight  service,  holding  it  to  be 
highly  indecorous  that  his  nobility  and  gentry  should 
hold  their  lands  on  the  same  ignoble  tenure  as  base 
people.  Still,  however,  the  Commons  thought  the 
concessions  he  was  willing  to  make  well  worth  the 
purchasing.  It  remained  to  fix  the  price.  James 
asked  ^£300,000  per  annum  as  a  full  compoaiUon  for 
abolishing  the  right  of.  wardship,  and  for  ,  takiag 
away  oil  purveyance,  with  some  other  ooooessieaa.* 
This  was  thoogbl  too  dear,  and  after  a,  good  deal  of 
lW89lu>8t  the  king  radoated  it  (o  4389.000  per  w 
num.  .  The  Comroons,  pnder  the  threat  of  »  disao* 
huion,  bid  up  to  i£200,000,  and  th«  court  gladly 
doted  wilii.tham  at  that  pricsb  iSut  pacliament 
had  .  to  guard  itself  epiost  the  prerogative, -which 
had  been  held  up  .as  beyond  the  control  of  statute; 
and  they  had  also  to  devise  by  what  means  the 
•£S0i)tOO0  p9r  atyiutn  aliould  be  levied.  .  They  wer^^ 
resolved  fo  he  slow. and  cautious;  their  aession  had 
been  alr^a^i  prolonged  to  the  middle  of  Ju^t  and 
U  WH>  th^^ft^ty?.  00^1^4(1  that  they  shfiuld  vote  BQaie:> 
thing  to  mflet.the  king's  imtoediat^  exigences,  and 
rpaump  !tbe,f}nty^i.afl4r,|)rorogitUfQ^  All  thatfh«> 
Cevmeas,  a^tq^  -w**  an  ^ jiid,of ,  one  aqbs^y  And  one 
t;npt^;^up99  .which  they  jwei^  prorogtied  ta  .tlie 
moiit^,of  Qf^)t>qr.  Whf^  Ui^  ^wt  agaio.  Jatnea 
w;aff,Aatf}ffiBtted  nod  ifritated  tafiod.that  th^.Co'mr, 
vf}^  wefB  we  Jleai;.  complyuig,  hunoor  than  before^ 
Pe.  ^rax^,^  t|9  ^cofpede  Je«0|  thftn  l^e  had  protf)i^4.T 
the^  ^o«istp4.,*P9Ji  hayif^;aiore|th'aD  they  bail  ber^. 
ga^9dfor-,.  Puring  the  raceaa  they, )iad  reflected 

serioii^y  W  *M  groVipg  exlrsvagwicft.of  ttiPi^iw 
anc^  t^9./a^i);y.of  bis.  c;f>urWa..  ^hey  eu^epte^ 
ihat.th?  l!.)ng.,w(fpi(}..not  kee]}  hif  par.t  of  the  har- 
gai^t;  |ii.ej;,ea}y/tl?flt4i(ir.adnBft^  .wf«  ta^be  npf^te^ 
9fl  fc*,.t]tw,fyi;^npy  jDfill^e.ficolesiajif^^:?^ 
fhegaj  <iff»ff^'  f  till,exactod  jit  ^|)e ,ait>-ptir4:s.r-, 
tb^k,pr«^Ha^t^Ds,;yv^re-tq  ha|,e.^be  force  oif.ac^ 
of  parliament.  In  this  Jramoi^f  njin^,  (and, ti^je' 
WBB.a  .Ur^e  Mcfy^tl^t  fiad  t>rpoded ^i^t^  l^Wror9f 

gf  ijiliiaUMdyid<>wl|. '.  '  ^    \  i',^      .  ' 
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por  «iiaiHn,w^H(  ft  better  aMurme  of  aD-oqaira- 
Wot  .ipijmbatantiar.reforiVB.  .Janoat  mkb  neiiw 
.ulioubtad  the  -efiicaqr  <^  Up  aimsktvwm-  iotar- 
inttd^tiPf  .wd  ioanltUig  omtoFj*  awoimnid  tbetn  to 
li^  coaQmncat  .and  abonfc  tlni^.  momban  -waitad 
upon  bis  iiu^e»^«t.WlMtaluai.  Tba  king  dMa«d 
tbeoi  to  make  a  direct  anawef  to  aona  qneatMH 
which  ha  AptM  pnt  to  them.-  Tha-btS  mat 
Whether  tha7  thought,  he  waa  really  In  want  af 
monny,!  u  }m  tvwsurer  and  chaaoalUr  of  the  -««- 
ch<iqtier  had  inforaied  then }  "  Where  to,  wfaoo 
Sit  Fnncia.BacoD  had  began  to  anawer  in  a  more 
extcaiagADt  «tjrte  than  hia  mijeaty  did -delight  to 
hear,  he  picked  out  Sir  Henry  NeviUoi  ooKraakid- 
iog.Aim  to  aaswert  Bccoi:diag  to  kta  dsaeeiaace. 
Tbereapoo  Sir  Henry  Neville  did  dirertly  aoewer, 
that  he  tbongfat  his  loajeaty  waa  in  want  *  Tbaiit' 
•aid  the  kjog,  'tail  me  whathsr  it  bakiageth. to 
you*,  that  are  my  aolyecta*  to  raliofe  me  or-  oat'' 
•  To  thw,*  quoth  Sir  Harry, » I  nnwt  anewer  with  a 
diatinctioo:;.  where  yoor  najaa^'aeiveqae  gnweth 
by  the  conunonwealthr  we  B»  bound  to  maintain  it; 
— udMnriaa  not.*  And  ao»  oontinuhig  bia  Bpeech, 
ha  gave  a  iiotot  that  in  tlue  one  parKanent  they  had 
akeady  giren  <br  lobaidiaa  and  aeren  fifteentha, 
which  ia  more  than  ever,  was  giveo  by -any  parlia- 
pient,  at  any  time,  upou.  any  occaBion  t  and  yet, 
witbai,  tbey  had  no  relief  of  their  grievaaceB. 
Then  waa  his  majesiy  sutaat  to  have  turn  declare 
.what  their  grievaoces  were.  ^  To  all  tbeir  griev- 
^noesi'^id  Sir  Harrys  '^I  am  not  privy.  hut  ef  tborn 
that  bare  come  to  my  knowledge  I  will  make  raai- 
tnl.'  And  bp  began  to  say  that,  in  matter  of  justicOt 
they  coold  not  have  an  equal  proceeding  (aimuigi 
parhapa.  at  hia  majeaty'a  prerogativ*,  nmilum  Umpm 
pcatrrtt  regt);  and  then.  ftUing  upon  the  jwriadio- 
tibn  of  the  iiUfchea  ef  Walea,  Sir  Herbarc  Craft 
took  the  worda  out  ef'  hia  motttlK  otherw«e  it  waa 
thought-  Sir  Hariy*  being  charged  open-  hia  oen- 
•uence,  would  Mtq  detiverad  bia  .jadgmut  i^n 
all.  in  what  reapect  aoarer  it  imgbt  be  taken." 
,  Jajnea  now  prorpgaed  the  parliament  fbr.mae 
weeks.,  a  time  wluchi  by  hie  ordera,  waa  employed 
by  the  c<^rt  party  ip  "  dealiag  every  one  with  hia 
frienda  and  acquaintaDCfi  in  the  HoUM,  to.wmrk 
them  to  Bome  better  reaaoQ."'  £at-the  Cfmrnona 
wonld  not  be  to  wrought  upon;  they  wer;q,ra«oU4e 
Dot  to  rapleaisb  "  the  roya^  cistorn"  with«ut.a  guar- 
anty ;  and  tfaia  made  the  -king  determine  that  tke^ 
should  Dot  meat  Again  to.  qaestion  his  prarogative 
witboiit  fining  ht0  ex<;heqner.'.  "For  being 'Oew 
aeaaoped  with  weveo.  y^era'  kqowledge  in  bia  pro' 
feaaion  here,  he  t^oiight  be-  might  apt  biniL  up  lor 
bfnMolC  and  not  be  still  )our|ieyin8^.ta:lhe-kHri|ib 
tongues  of  me^  that  pried  (ep  nan^w^  jUl^  the  ae<- 
ortfb  qf  bu  praro|^ire,  wbk^^are  qtyaleries' too 
high  for  them^  being. ari^aa  imfieriU,^^xrM  be.ad- 
mired  than'^uesiioned*  .  ^ut  the  p^liatfi^ts  wen. 
apprehensive  enopgb  .that  fbese  hjcld^q.  myj^^jea* 
made  many  dark  steps  into. (be  paopi^y  Jiberti^^; 
ad'dtbey  we're  wilDngt  ^.the  bgbt  «f!  lAW4iQ0-«e»4' 
son,  to  discover  what  was  tbe  kingViriiit'<*bB)ttf ; 


irfHoh  tbe  king,  mwinhig  to  have  searched  into, 
after  five  aeaaioos  in  six  yaara*  time,  disaohred  the 
fMiriianientfay  prwdamation.'*^ 

■  The  diasohuion  took  phice  on  tbe  9tb  of  Febrn- 
arji  1611,  -not  a  single  act  hwing  been  paaaed  in 
tfao'  t^  aaaaioii.  In  the  preceding  month  of  Nb- 
■raaiheiv  wliUetbe  king  wns  amarlSng  under  hia  dia- 
BpptAilnieaia  and  nvfHng  afl  pariiamenta,  the  pH- 
flMte  Buimft^epartad  thia  llfb,  aa  ranch  a|^Initded 
hf  the  fai^MAurch  party  aa  he  was  condentned  by 
the  PariCana-  and  aH  classes  of  diBsentors.  The  or- 
Aedox  Clarendon  afterward  declared  that  "his 
dea^  Waa  never  eoongh  to  be  lamentod,"  that  be 

Doderstood  tbe  church  excellently,  and  had  atmoat 
rescued  It  out  of  the  banda  of  the  Catrinian  party, 
and  vary  mooh  subdued  nnmly  spirit  of  tbe 
oeo"«enformista  by  and  after  tbe  conference  at 
Hmnvptan  Court."*  During  tbe  stormy  debates  of 
these  but  sessioaa,  Bancroft  bad  done  his  beat  to 
defend  Us  church  from  tiie  reformers,  and  to  eo- 
oourage  the  Irieg  in  bis  prerogatire  course.  Id  the 
month  of  Hay  be  addresaed  a  hmg  epistle  to  James, 
eomplatidng  bitterly  of  n  Ull  in  hand  against  pln- 
raUties,"  which  biU,  he  adda,  ■*  ia  tbe  same  that,  fin- 
above  for^  years,  from  parKament  to  parliainent, 
bath  been  rejected,  and  that  very  worthi^.**  After 
defendia^  pluralities  on  tbe  ground  tint  there  were 
uumy  liringa  which,  taken  singly,  were  tDflufficieut 
far  the  support  of  a  worthy  preacher,  he  said,  We 
that  are  biriiops  will  do  onr  best  (as  heretofore  we 
have  to  our  power*  endeavored)  for  the  iDcreasing 
of  a  learned  minntry;  bnt  we  may  never  yield  to 
aoy-  course  that  shall  proenre,  apparently,  their 
utter  ovMtfarow,  as  to  expect  that  they  should  ffftii 
make  brick  without  diminishing  their  task,  when 
their  straw  is  withheld  from  them,  and  tbey  afaatl 
be  driven  to  gather  Stubble  in  the  ffelda."  He  f^ 
aagtired  tiiat  tiie  benefioes  would  net  be  made  snfK- 
cieat-liviag  lor  the  preachers  without  aome  attempt 
Mther  agatnat  cathedral  ohnrehes  or  fur  die  dlmln- 
ishioigof  tile  biabiqi^  revenues;  and  here  he  came 
to  tbe  point  with  the  king,  greatly  fearing  that  ^la 
poverty  flMgbl  force' James  into  compliances.  MMore- 
sverr"  he  adds,  upon  tbe  advantage  of  your  msj- 
esty's  great  neoesaities  st  this  time,  I  do  foresee, 
and- partly  abready  perceive,  that  many  things  will 
be  pMMed  atpan  yovr  majesty  against  tbe  clergy  by 
the  Lower  Home  of  parHameot,  as  hoping,  now  or 
BMeiv  te^obaain  that  which  divers  of  them  for  Dumy 
years  .have  aiBMd'Bt4  and  that  ynur  majesty, -ftv 
tbe  ^inisg  tf  your  «wb  asda  toward  yisvr  aupply 
andaupporfi.  may  be  u«Knad-to  give  >more  way  uato 
them  therein  than,  I  judge,  may  stand  wMi 
gaod  oeotiiiuanDetif  tintatato  of  this  ^ureh,  vtwr»t 
in  ,you;ibBnd  it  to  bo'  neat  reyaHy -ufdield  ly<tb» 
1^>  qiMenf^ol  ;aa«at  worthy  menwrf),  and  batii 
sine*  beqa  Mb^WkM  mMBlained  by  year  most  euea^ 
lent  'n^eatyi  acefmdii^,  wfth.a  neiy  great  incroMa 
of  •many- aingnlar  >eae^  and  meat  prnweiy  fama 
.towaijd  it.  <  B«t  ndysnlC  with  tha  rasti  dfi  your  nai- 
lery biabffta  «nd  tbe  wiMie  cl^vgyi  do  aoi  fully 
'rapoae  loujr  tsuM  and  assuraoae,  mi  your'  rti^estyfa 
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nuMt  TOjal  aad  Chnatiui  mttee/am  toward  us,  aa^re 
know  that  all  the  caaoiog  and  oleight  ia  tha  wortd 
aball  never  be  able  to  worit  your  higfaneM-  to  tbe 
approbation  and  aUowaaee  of  aiy  tUng  tbat  may 
either  tend  ti^  oar  Dojnst  reproack  or  to  the  preja- 
diee  af  raiigioiit  whieh  faitfaerto  hath  mate  flooriih- 
ed  ia  Eo^aad  thao  in  all  the.  ohtvehes  beadv  of 
Chrittendoni;  ooaaidwriBg  that  aU<  tlw  -pkita  and 
pnclioea  « thii  time  deaipied  agaiwt  n  nay  «m% 
b*  mat  with  by  the  obaerwMioB  of  year  owb  toIm 
and  Arectiaw.  delitemd  ao  eft  thia  aaMOB  to  Ike 
Lower  House  faj  tbe  laid  treaanrer."  *  In  ibk 
aane  lettM*  Baacroft  indnaed  tbe  eopj  of  «  bill 
against  tbe  prooaediogs  of  the  Hig^  GonminieD 
Coatt,  telliag  the  kiag  that,  tboagh  it  had  beeo 
rejected  tbe  two  lut  aeaaioDe  oC  thtb  parliaaieiit  by 
the  Lorda,  it  had  again  passed  Ilia  Lower  Hovse, 
and  had  been  read  npoo  tbe  preceding  Satonlay, 
by  tbe  lord  cbaDcellor**  appoiotment,  to  the  Upper 
Honae.  The  primate  was  in  an  agony  i^ont  thh 
bill.  "  Yoar  majesty,"  he  says,  m  perusing  of  it, 
aball  find  it  to  stretch  very  far,  neither  regarding 
aome  atatotes  yet  in  tatce  nor  tbe  aothority  either 
of  year  majesty's  ooBTocations  (leprasetitiDg  in  for- 
mer tioMB  the  Chnreb  En|^od)  or  of  yoar  high- 
aeaoidieobiefaadsapreiiiegoveraorofit.  ThehMt 
aaaaioD  knt  ooe.  aundiy  of  your  bisbopsi  in  a  great 
committee,  answered  all  tboae  reaaona  that  were  thee 
tboaght  fit  to  be  alledged  for  the  pasaage  of  Ail  biR. 
Bnt  all  is  aoei  raasoo  or  no  reasoa,  itlbteatb  aot;  it 
is  iwportanity  and  opportanity  tlmt  is  relied  upon, 
and  weteosC  again  eadore  a  new  brant  to  no  par- 
pose^  eie^t  yoar  majeMy  shall  be  pleased  to  pre- 
veat-it;  and  I  tfaink  it  very  necBssary  yen  should 
so  doi,  for  the  avrnding  of  public  scandal,  if  yonr  maj" 
eaty's  snpreniacy  thoold  now  again  be  caHed  in 
tpiesuoa,  as  ef  neceisity  it  moat  lie,  if  tiie  avtbma 
of  tbia  IhU  do  stand  to  tbe  jnstificatMa  ti  it  agaiast 
HB.  I  DMBt  hnmbly  beseech  yoor  niOBt  exaenent 
najas^  to  pavdoa  Uua  ny  boldaeasv— aoeerrfbtu 
toe  «Ubit  esse  MarOf^-and  I  aoaU  ttoc  Imtr  oondama 
i^aalf^  beiag  Archbishop  of  Gaaterbary,  if  I  should 
not,  with  all  Hiy  strength,  aad  Ar-the-  pretPtntibg  of 
fatare.nieehie^ataod  ap  in  tba  gap  wblrii  i»aoaght 
ta  ha  made  in  tbe  rery  fbrm  and  frame  of  llie  ahnnib, 
and  likewise  plead  in  the  best  sort  I  an  ablt)  before 
sa  mighty,  ao  leareed,  so  pravidpott 'Sd<  rellgittaa, 
so  wiee  a  king,  for  so  wett  fc  senled'SBd  worthy 
fern  of  reli^D,  aad  ibr  ao  godlyv'so  IMrnfedi  stnl 
sa  patofa)  •  clergy,  whom  yong'iaitjaaty  shall  ever 
hate  at  year  eommandmeD*i'tooM  layid,  kMiit  Ciith- 
fiii-aDhyeetak  aod  always,  in  their  divins  aiedttatiM^ 
MiA  pajiifs.  year  daily,  oratoiti"  '  Bttt'  mttwith'-' 
-Tia-frng  tbia  iandalioa  Jaaas's  wUgion,  Baacroft 
kMur  aery  *nH  that  im  was  HMre  eager  fop  ifloaej^ 
thw^  tha  pnyara  of  bta  UslWp*;  Md'tOmC  tWi 
miiha  after,  to  enfiinie'Ua'ai^ginBtfDlaf-aaMI  to  pra- 
vMt  any  mmtifmat  mff^nt-  Itw  H^K-  Qm/ttAuAon 
OMTt,  b*  wnrtB  AoaorfiBitablB  lWtof  ia  ing  ian^tf 
toiiaiimata  Aat  the.  UlAi^  and  eltfr^  bf  the^  prov- 
iqeh  of  CKobeiVary  aBsevobTed  oo»toc*tk>n, "^6n- 
sid^iiag  hm(m^otty*s  noa»  prWAel^JfUrAV-tf^Wai-d' 
tfaem  and  bia  prespnt  w^ts^.Qotwitfaa|Midizig  there 
waa  an  M,w^Mf  of  fettf  sbiDingi  'iVYlib*  pound 


bebhid  nnpaM,  bad  veiy  WilHagty,  rndfly,  and  with 
one  eonaeot,  graiitad  to  bis  nhtjetrty  a  new  mUid]^ 
of  six  diiHinga  tn  the  pound,  and  Itad  so  ordered  tfa^ 
payment  ef  it  w4th  tbe  fbrmer  as  that  they  might  Mi 
both  in  his  exehequer  within  one  year  and  a  half** 
James  raeeived  this' liberal  grant  very  joyltally,  anU 
Ae  Ull,  which  had  passed  t^e  Commons,  was  of 
eoane  Uirown  oat  far  tfie- Lords.  Immediataly  afteir 
tUa  ibrebblAop  Banettdt  died.  To  the  surprise  cff 
moat  people  wl»  we're  ttaaeqaaitited  witb  eettalo 
•errteas,  bortf  eamc-aad'pabnb,  wUdi  be  bad  no- 
dered  to  Aw  king  in  a  reeent  visit  to  Seatland,  Doe- 
tor  6eoi^  AUmt,  only  elghtebo  moolltt  a  bishop, 
was  now  promoted  to  the  pttnmcy.  Abbot,  Instead 
af  beia^a  high  ehnrchraao  Kke  Baocrof^  was  strong- 
ly iiidined>  witb  Prerivyterian  or  CnMatstie  princi- 
ples, and  disposed,  not  meroly  to  tolerate,  bat  to 
patroDiae  the  Pnritan  prenehers,  whom  his  prede- 
cessor had  so  harshly  repressed.  In  the  words  of 
Clarflndoav  who  takes  the  least  fdvorabte  view  of 
hu  charaetorv  and  who  is  disposed  to  attribnto  the 
growth'Of  pontanism  and  dtsafTbcHon  to  his  conduct 
as  beadof  the  Aogllcaii  Cbnreh  nndcrr  JatneS,  Abbot 
"ctrasidered  CbristisD  religfoir  no  otfaerwise  tfa&n  as 
it  abborred  aad  reviled  popety,  and  valtted  liiose 
men  nwtwbo^ld  tbattbe  most  fnrloasly.  For  this 
strict  obeenrntidn  at  ibe  discipline  of  lihe  church,  or 
dte  canfbnntty  to  tbe  articles  or  canons  estabBshed, 
be  made  little  lofpliy,  and  tool:  loss  care;  and  haV- 
Ing  hbaself  made  a  very  littTe  progrdsain  the  ancleitt 
and  solid  study  of  divinity,  be  ntniered  only  to  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  fbr  his  Mtke  not  think  bo 
ill  of  that  diflci]klhie  as  hS  oVghtto  hare  done.  But 
if  men  pradently  forbore  a'  ptibTMr  reviling  and 
raffing  at  tbe  hierarchy  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, let  their  opinions  and  pritate  practice  be 
what  it  woold,  tbey  were  not  only  Secure  from  an  j 
inquisition  of  his,  but  accept&Hle'to  dim,  and  At  leo^t 
eqa^y  preferred  by  hhw.''*  "In  this  way  the 
ctnircta  beeame  divided  againtt  Melf  ^  bat  the  intol- 
emuce'drtibtirehttiea  In  general  libiltihiied  mncb  tbe- 
same,  or,  iF^Mra-were  a  difference',  it  was  seen  iii 
an  Increasbd  'hoiMfty  to jtatrisca'  k^hio'r  out  of  the 
noore  ardent  £eal  of  the  Camdst^."       ,  ' 

Perfailps  tfa^  have  somewlitat  ofrenateid'tfae  det- 
ente BOi^ait^ness  of  tth  itiliydi  'btr  overlooked  the 
diirensed,  cracy  sMte  dthUi  h6Af''{M&'he  wafl  slxty- 
t*t*  or  'fllJrty^threfe  yettre'  old  ifrhe'n'  he  died) ;  but 
hlstwiatrii  hsva'pi'et^genel'atiy'flttributed  the  dealtli 
of  Robert  Cecil;  Earl  bf  SaliBbiii^,  lo  the  inortiftci»f 
cations  'he 'experienced  id'  thls  baVMdient,  and  to- 
the  'pecUolai^  embarra^^enffl'  of  ibei  governraen't 
Whidh' consequent 'bn^ttiy'itrninoBS  of  the 
Commons.  Thbogh  Mb'  o^wW'  cJirfferB  were  well 
flllM';'the  treosiiry  was  efcfrty'i  a^'lie  probably  en-' 
'tattaliied  no  vefy 'satigufi^^  hop^'of  t'eplenishing  it 
by  the  ^ale  of  ertffrti  TAt/da  aii'd  the  i^tsing  of*  Joan^ 
irf  the'  dfffcrBilr-couiitriBS  by'  se'riclin^' 'privy  aeals'. 


>  Ha  debnncd  la  hfji  pnoa,  tad  1»4  a)*;!!)  Jlftn,,^  «  xf^r 
legBnittttiaa.  '  'i 
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AoOA  U  lfit6ttii  bif&ie  d€^aU!  harineaH  of  the 
'pf^i^iUSeidpho^.*'  WfaBtova^  werfl  tlu  eniBe,  the 
mlilb&Ar  fM  Hit*  k'  Issgalcl,  hoiMleM  state,  and  ra- 
tired-'frbm' btrtlnbsa  ta  drink  the  tratera  at  Bath. 
H-e' dieiltr^d  DD  benefit  from  ifte  heatiDg  spriogi, 
ttbd,  on'  the  24th  of  May,  1612.  he  died,,  worn  oot 
iiod  Vretched,  at  Marlborough,  on  his  way  back  to 
the  court.  Long  snfTeriDgliad  obfiterated  die  chartna 
of  raalt  aod  bouors,  princely  maDsioaa,  and  wide 
estates,  an  eDormous  wealth,  and  a  policy  and  am- 
bition which  had  triumphed  orer  maoya  formidable 
rival:  Id  his  last  momenta  he  said  to  Sir  Walter 
Cope,—"  Ease  and  pleasure  quake  to  hear  of  death ; 
but  my  life,  ftill  of  cares  arid  miierles,  deaireth  to 
be  dteotTed."  death  waa  certainly  not  leas 
welfcome  to  the  great  maaa  of  the  nation;  bat,  to 
the  worse  that  followed,  people  soon  lamttnted  the 
bad  rule  of  this  remarkable  bod  of  a  most  remarka- 
ble fiidier.  Though  heartteas  and  perfldlous,  Cecil 
"had  abilTtiea  of  the  highest  order;  and  though  sab- 
sek-rieut  and  ready  to  erect  James  into  an  absolute 
mooarch  rather  than  lose  favor  and  office  by  thwart- 
ibg  that  prince'a  vehement  iadinations,  he  had  a 
sense  of  national  dignity,  and  a  system  of  foreign 
policy  which  wotdd  have  saved  England  from  deg- 
radation. The  Scoundrels  who  succeeded  him  had 
all  bb  basiness  and  vinaioy  with  none  of  his  genius. 
'  B^re  Cecil  found  peace  in  his  grave,  the  fate 
of  an  interesting  rictim,  whose  adventures  furnish 
one  of  the  most  touching  episodes  in  our  history. 
Had  bdeb  sealed  hy  a  barbarous  hand.  Tbe  Lady 
AnbeBa!  Stuart,  whoab  deAceat  Wa^  a  crime  Aever 
ro  be  forgiven,  had  been  kept  chiefly  about  coun 
tsver  aiticii  the  trial  of  Raleigh  and  Cobham,  who 
^re  saM  to  have  aimed  at  her  dlevatiOo  to  the 
'^0^06,  though  It  Was  proved  that  the  young  lady 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  their  plot.  In 
fhtf  dlsordetly^and  tasteless  revelry  of  the  court  she 
htid  continued  tb  cultivate  a  taste  for  elegant  litera- 
ture, hot  wbolty '  neglecting  the  Atady  of  divinity, 
i^bich  Xatnes  se^ms  to  have  made  f^Bhloinhbfe  wltb 
both.s'ezes,  and  nearly  all  classes  of  hi^  subjects. 
It  was  her  avowed  preference  of  a  single  life  thftt 
sOhie wliat  disarmed  the  dangerous  jealousy  of  Etlfe- 
'i^l}eth,'thOugh  eveb  in  that  queen's  reign  her  coo- 
i^itioD  was  a  veiy  nAhappy  one.  Tkmes'  at  one 
^me  wh«d  he  bad  belthcii'  Wife  UOr  children  of  his 
own,  asfctfd  the  hand  of  ihia  Lad^  Ai^Uielli  for  Ua 
'Ihvorit'e'Eame  Stfiart,  I)iike  of  Leniiok,'  Who  Was 
ttie  kd^^'s  4!bnkin.  ElteabeA  not  Only  forbad  this 
ntatrl^ge,  but  abe  bIsd  Imprisoned  ArabeDb,  using 
kety  Sh^''»n'd''Iosutt)bg  language  against  James 
fot  iHi  li^vlri^'dlire'd  to  prjipo^e  »uch  li  match.  On 
'■ftfe'deafli  of '£li!zAb^th,  One  of  Cecil's  first  ceres 
«ras,  if^^'bai'e'SMD"tO''Seciire'th^  peVso^  oY'tT^i 
an^  whbji 'James 'y^'sajeW'a^^^^^  So  easily 
'i6iftddWth^'ih)rdt]6i'ha«;io|;  'h6WchUdreti  be 'seems 
^0 'h)tve=i.;Mtlea"i{l'iil^  OWb  tniiid 'tSfuii  '^b  'fcUoiild 
/leVer  Ve  allow^a''to'i:piiri'^.  'tb  'the  %Mjak  ;^ei(r 
fc'gr^i iihbaesilddi-  cdm'e  f^m'  t6'e  King  or'Folaoa,! 
moke'^y^rWri^d  wak'ni  a^tiiand^et''iU  majriU^e 
fur  his  master;  and  at  the  very  mtiniE^i)M>!nao.t  t)iai«; 
wiHf  indirvit^pKipoaaib  <mrile^  Oooat  i  A&ohee, : 
who  cla!)iAdd'(^Nfe19bfi'6of^Wfa««.''-  '-^'ISfii^-'ijiys 


the  courtly  reporter  of  die  latter  newa,  my  lisdy 
Arabella  spenda  her  time  in  lecture,  reading,  bear- 
ing of  service,  and  preaching. . . .  She  will  not  hear 
of  marriage.*"   The  peoaioQ  Jaraea  allowed  her 

for  her  support  was  very  irregularly  paid ;  and  it 
should  appear  that  she  was  frequently  reduced  to 
very  great  distress  for  want  of  money.  She  was 
also  exposed  to  the  persecutions  of  her  aunt,  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  a  violent  and  vulgar  wom- 
an, who  appears  to  have  been  placed  over  her  at 
times  as  a  sort  of  dueunn.  James  thought  it  bnainess 
worthy  of  bim  to  settle  these  womanly  qnarreb ;  and 
in  160S,  he  did  something  more,  for  he  gave  Ara- 
bella a  cupboard  of  plate  worth  more  than  <£200  for  a 
new-year's  ^ft,  and  1000  mariut  to  pay  her  debts, 
beside  some  yeariy  addi^n  to  her  maintenaoce* 
'*  want  being  thought  the  chiefeat  caoae  of  her  dis- 
contentment.*** Shortly  afker  diis,  at  some  conn 
festival,  Ae  renewed  an  acquaintance,  which  had 
begun  ID  childhood,  with  William  Seymour,  son  of 
Lord  Beauchamp  and  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Here- 
ford.'" If  there  had  not  been  a  tender  afTection 
before  (and  it  ts  prolmble  there  had  been,  and  of  nn 
old  standing),  it  now  sprung  up,  rapid  and  uncon- 
trollable. In  Febrnary,  1610,  an  arrangement  of 
marriage  between  them  was  detected.  James  waa 
alarmed  in  the  eitreme,  for  the  Seymoura  also 
were  descended  from  the  royal  blood  of  Heniy  VII. : 
they  might  pretend,  in  some  time  of  troable,  to 
the  throne,  and  their  claim  would  be  wooderfalty 
atreegtbened  absorbing  it  in  that  of  the  Irhdy 
Arabella.  The  two  lovers  were  summoneA  befWre 
the  privy  eunncil.  There,  Seymour  waa  repri- 
manded for  daring  to  ally  himself  with  the  royal 
blood  (bis  own  blood  was  as  royal  as  Arabella'a),  and 
they  were  both  forbidden,  on  their  allegiance,  to 
contract  marriage  without  the  king*s  permission. 
To  escape  imprisonment  they  promised  obedience; 
but,  tU  the  following  month  of  July,  it  waa  diacov- 
'er6d  that  they  were  privately  married.  Instantly 
Jamtis  issued  his  mandate,  and  Arabella  waa  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  at 
Lambeth ;  her  bmbaDd  to  the  Tower.  ThT^  their 
first  cobfinemeot,  was  not  rigorous;  the  Lady  waa 
allowed  to  walk  iu  a  garden,  and  Seymour,  who 
probably  purchased  the  indulgence  ftum  hia  keep- 
ek4,'ittet'her  there,  and  in  her  own  chamber.  She 
also  gbt'lelteril  ebDveyed  to  tbo  qn^ettr'iriio  inter- 
fere (Tib  het-'ftVor,  and  to  other  friends  of  tank  and 
inflaetiee.  lAttt  ohe  morning  she  received  the  dtis- 
mal  oeWs  that  ibe  must  remove  forthwith  to  Dar- 
haoi.  ^be  refosed  to  quit  her  chamber;  but  the 
officei'B  jinrried  'her  io  her  bed  to  the  water-side, 
forced  her,  Shrieking,  into  &  boat,  and  rowed  her  tip 
die  rivtir.'  Her  agitation  and  diatrOss  of  mind 
brou^t'Oii'a'feVer,  and,  by  the  time  she  reached 
Barnet,  a  physician  declared  that  her  life  would  be 
hi  dabgef-  tf  she  Were  forced  to  travel  fiarther.  The 
doctor  waii;e:d'  upon  the  king  with  tMs  Intelligence. 
James  oMeTved,  very  sapiently,  that  it  waa  dnougli 
to  'tn^ke  ai^  sound  man  sick  to  be  carried  Id  a  bed 
W'tfait'm&ndef- she  was.  But  his  resolution  was 
Axed  that'^he  should  proceadto  Dutliaia,  iflie  were 

t'C^fvtlOiiKMtlUs.    '  '•lb.  '  '  *  Sw  wtc,'ii.l,baU. 
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king.  The  doctor  Mud  »du«  bo  mtdo  no  doubt  of 
th«  Lodj*B  (riiedienee."  "CX»edieiice  it  .  that  rp- 
qawed,"  replied  James.  Bat  bo  soon  relawd  bis 
•everi^.  and  granted  her  permiMioo  to  renuuD  for 
a  moo^  at  Highgatefor  the  recoveiy  of  her  health. 
At  Higbgate  she  was  lodged  in  a  gentleman's  hpaae, 
■od  closely  watcbed ;  yet  on  the  very  day  (the  3d 
of  Jane,  IGll)  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  whose 
gneat  or  prisoner  she  was  to  be,  proceeded  north- 
ward to  prepare  her  lodgiog;  she  effected  bar  es- 
cape, being  assisted  by  two  friends,  who  were  in 
correspondence  with  her  busbaod  In  the  Tower- 
"  Disguising  herself  by  drawing  a  great  pair  of 
Freocb-^htooed  b<Me  over  her  patticoatSi  potting 
OD  a  tnaD'fl  donblet,  a  niaD-like  pemke,  with  long 
locks  over  her  hair,  a  bbidt  bat,  a  black  doke.  ms- 
set  boots  with  red  tops,  and  a  rapier  by  ber  side, 
she  walked  forth,  between  three  sod  four  of  the 
clock,  with  Msrkhani.  After  they  had  gone  a-foot 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  sorry  inn,  where  Cromptoo 
attended  with  horses,  she  grew  very  sick  and  faint, 
so  as  the  hostler  that  held  the  stirrup  said,  tbst  the 
gentleman  would  hnrdty  hold  out  to  London ;  yet, 
being  set  on  a  good  gelding,  astride,  in  an  unwonted 
fashion,  the  stirring  of  the  horse  brought  blood 
enough  into  her  face ;  and  so  she  rode  on  toward 
Blackwall."  There  she  found  boats  and  attendants 
who  rowed  her  down  the  river  to  Gravesend,  where 
a  French  bark  lay  at  hand  to  receive  her*  She  ex- 
peoted  to  find  her  husband  on  board ;  but  though 
Seymour  bad  stolen  ovt  of  the  Tower  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  physician,  be  had  not  yet  reached  the 
resseL  After  waiting  kr  a  riiort  time,  the  French 
captniD,  who  knew  the  serioosness  of  the  adreotare. 
became  alarmed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
the  Lady,  be  hoisted  all  sul  and  pat  to  sea.  When 
Seymour  .reached  the  spot,  he  fouod  his  wife  was 
gone;  but  he  got  on  board  a  collier,  the  cnptaia  of 
which  agreed  to  laod  him  od  the  coast  of  Flftoders 
Sot  «£40<  Meanwhile  the  iotelhgeace  -of  Arabellfi's 
escape  from  Highgate  had  reacfadd  the  palsce- 
There,  in  an  instant,  all  was  alarm,  harry,  and  con- 
foaion.  a«  if  a  new  ganpowder-plot.  had  been  dis- 
covered* Cpuriers  were  dispatched  in  .all  directions, 
with  .orders  to  haste  for  their  lives.  Ships  and 
boats  were  hnrried  down  the  Thames  as  if  a  new 
Armada  wereja  the.Cbanoe).  ThjB,a}a^^  becam'e 
the  fre^ter  wlUni  oq  diaiMcbiog  b.  t^p^poger  to  the 
Lieatenant  of  the  Tower*  It  vtm  learpe^  .fp^t  fUs 
pfisooer  also  had  ascnped.  .  .Tli^^  council  be- 
Ueve4t  oj[.»^o¥|ed  to  believe,  thnj  ctvurr:h.,9nd.  4tRt,e 
.were  io  dauj^rj— that  the  fugitives  .wero^oiqg  tp 
the  Q^{^))^h  JN^eth^rlands,  thorp  to  ,pu(  tbeiqQelves 
at  thii  beAd..,of  the  papists,,  aod  theo.  aided  by  the 
rofe,  tbe.Khlg.of, Spain,  and  oth^r  .CsthQlic^ov^- 
eigos*  to  iovade  ]E)ogland<  "Io,thi&  pjis^jouEit?. hur- 
ry diere  was  a  jiroptamatioa.' first,  m  very  bU^r 
terpas,  but,,^ji^  lord  treBsurer'^^raodet^tion,  seo- 
■Qn«d.«t  Jtiie^.]Vjqt*>>*  There. v)rer.i^.  like.wiae. three 
letMn  4^n»$f!bej^.in.hwf«  •  *  •  Io  the,  king  and  quee^ 
regent  of  FraopeAadd  to  the  iiroh(|ukes,.all,,writt^ii; 
.iqflijjiursbefij  ipk'thaa  nQw,.if,lhiey  Vpfi?.  tg  pb 
pre|ivfi«  tlLQ7,^Qi|ld  bo,  especially  U»t  to  the  arc^-  [ 
dokfs^  wbicb^dij  ^m  to  jjire-snppose  their  c^ourse 


ken^ng  dwt  w^*  tnd  all  liiree-defwcUiSay  4u9  i^- 
fense  in  black  colors,  and  pressing  tbair  sending 
back  without  delay."*  Seymour  got  safe  to  shore, 
aod  was  not  sent  back:  the  poor  Lady  Ar»b)sllii  wpi 
less  fortuoBte»  beiag  pvertakea  by  a  "ptok,  poyaU" 
when  about  midway  across  Ihe  ChaoffoU  Thf< 
Frenchman  stood  a  sharp  but  short  action;  and  when 
he  lowered  his  flag,  she  was  seized,  carried  back  In 
tlte  Thames,  and  then  shut  up  in  the  Tower.  Her 
heart  was  breaking,  yet  she  said  she  cared  not  for 
captivity  if  her  hushand  wns  safe.  The  advocacy  pf 
the  ^ueoD, — Iwr  own  eloquent .  appeals,  were  ail 
thrown  away  on  James;  she  never  recovered. ber 
liberty,  and  grief  and  deapur  mode  a  wreck  of  her 
bryiiant  iatellaet.  She  died  within  the  walla  of  the 
Tower,  and  in  a  pitiable  state  of  iiia|uiii;y,  on  the 
27tb  of  September,  1615.' 

James,  who  is  described  as  dividing  his  time  he- 
twecQ  his  inkstand,  his  bottlei  and  bis  bunting,  sg^i 
took  up  the  pet)  of  controversy  io  1611.  As  he  was 
"out  io  pursuit  of  hares,"  a  book  written  by  th« 
Dutch  divine,  Conrad  Voratiu?,  treating  of  the  na- 
ture and  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  was  brought  to 
htm.  He  instaotiy  left  off  hunting,  and  began  read- 
ing—and, with  so  critical  an  eye,  that  witbini  an 
hour  he  detected  and  postillated  a  long  list  of  what 
he  called  damnable  heresiea.  With  not  less  activ- 
ity he  wrote  to  Winwood.  his  ambassador  io  the 
Low  Countries,  commanding  him  to.  accnso  Vonh 
tius,  before  the  States,  of  heresy  and  iofldelity.  And 
to  signify,  to  the  States  hia  ittter  detesta^oo  of  thoae 
cnmfin,  and  of  all  by  whom  they  wern  tcJemted* 
The  Hollanders,  who  had  receatly  elected  this  her- 
eaiarch  to  the  professorship  of  divinity  at  Leydeo. 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Aj-pjintus,  were  not  inclined 
to  give  ear  Co  this  remoqstraQce  from  a  foniigu 
prince,  and  they  intimated  as  much  io  a  respectful 
tone.  Thereupon  James,  "  plying  his  iojutaod 
again,"  sent  fhem  so  admonitioa  in  his  own  han^- 
writiug.  Assomiqg.the  tone  of.a  Protestant  pope, 
haviog  authority  in  spirituals  over  other  eofibtries 
thiQ.his  pwo«  he  bade  them  remember  that,  t^ 
King  .of  .Caglaod.was  the  X>efeoA^x  of  .the  Faith, 
and  that  ip  .would  be  io.  hi^  competency,  iq  npioti 
with  othfir  foreign  cburghes.  to  e^tii^^ish  and 
rfinifpd  tp  hell  tbes^  al>o«iipable  hereaies.'|  He 
told  them  tl^t.thi8  ^ifptched  Vorstiuf;  dese;:re4  to 
.|>Brn«d  a)i)re,.ns  pi\xqh  fis  Aoy  heeetjc  that,. had 
ev.er 'suifefed.  p«  left  it  tp.  tlwir.pwa.  Chi^Btian 
wisdom  to  burn  Ijli^  91-  not ;  ^t  1^  to  nll(tw,w;^  him, 
.upon  luvy  ayepeo,  or  .abfieg^tion,  tp  coqitlm^  to 
^teach  itp^  .preftch,  it  wa^  a  thing  ^^'Dn^&V]o,.that 
he  assured  himself  that  It  could  rfever,  estfr^'iifto 
^ij,qy  of  tji^eir ^thoughts.  ..TP"!,,*!!  thiSitho  U,oMfn^'«B 
returned  ^,  xeiy,.  co.ol  an»J,'.B,,very  ev^iyr^  (fpswer. 
3|liep  Jan^ep'  entered  |^  ,i>i^bl).c  protes^^  aga^st  the 
hpresieS)  of"y[oi^tii^p,,  .fiija  infprmoijl  .tl(0,b^tgfl',^^- 
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niflfcaaarior,  wtio'iru  «qwny  BMloas,  thsodered 
threnlx  in  tiie  ean  of  Dutch ;  bat  still  tfae  Statei 
refassd  to  displace' VonttCM,  tilt  he  ahould  be  heavd 
in- his  own  defense.-  Iiinu  put  forth  « sfaut  worii, 
in' Frendi,  of  hii  own  compontion*  abdUttd, 
Decluratkm  sgtinft  VontiDi.**^  But,  afker  bO,  be 
wbnld  turn  beon  defbated  in  fhis  irarflHe,  if  Uie 
Hollandflrs  had  not  bean  dlvtded  as  to  wbit  was 
orthodoxy  and  wliat  heterodoxy.  A  powerfbl  sect 
and  party,  called  tfae  Oomaristi,'  hated  VoTstitii  as 
macfa  as  James,  and  Abbot  and  'Winwood  hnted  him, 
and,  in  the  end,  tfae  diTioity  professor  was  Mb  only 
deprived  of  his  place,  btit  expelled  from  Leyden  to 
wander  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  Dnring 

sifc  or  seren  years  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  him- 
Holf  from  his  intolerant  opponents  in  Tergaa  ;  and 
at  tfae  end  of  tfaat  period  he  was  diiren  out  of  Hol- 
land, tfae  synod  of  Dort  having  given  a  definitive 
judgment  against  him,  and  tfae  States  having  sen- 
tenced hSm  to  perpetual  banishQienc  At  this  said 
eyaod,  which  wu  heU  in  1619,  ^e  depotiea  flrom 
the  clergy  of  Engfamd  and  Scothnd  were  the  prin- 
cipal promoters  of  the  proscription  «f  VDradna,' 
wliich  was  follewed  by  tfae  barbarous  exile  of  seven 
hundred  famlHes  who  entertained  his  tenets.  Dar- 
ing two  years  the  expelled  professor  disappeared 
from  the  world,  being  obliged  to  hide  faimaelf  in 
very  secret  places;  for  there  were  many  men  who 
im^ned  that  it  wonid  be  doings  good  deed  to  murder 
him.  At  last  the  Duke  of  Helstein  offered  him  and 
the  exiled  femttles  a 'secure  aBylom.  He  arrived 
at  this  haven  of  rest  in  tfae  month  of  Jane,  1623, 
but  fae  soon  quitted  it  for  a  surer  and  more  lasting 
o^d — dying  in  die  montfa  of  September  of  the  same 
jbar.  James  was  prooder  of  this  victory  than  he 
vfonld  have  been  of  winning  battles  tike  Crecy  and 
A'g^ncourt.  Unfortatutely,  the  codtrtfversy  sfaarp- 
enad  bis  temper ;  and,  as  If  to  give  the  Dutch  an 
example,  he  reKghted  the  Ares  of  SmithSeld;  being 
die  lut  English  sovereign  to  sign  the  writ  de  hare- 
tico  eomburendo.  Bartholomew  Legate,' who  is  de- 
scribed as  an  obstinate  Arian  heretic,  was  appre- 
hended and  examined  by  the  king  and  some  of  the 
bishops,  and  then  committed  to  Newgate.  After 
lyingaconaiderabte'tirae  in  prison,  fae  wad  tried  be- 
fore  the  Consistory  Court,  which,  like  the  Bonners 
of  former  times,  passed  sentence  upon  him,  &i  c6n- 
tnmacioDs  and  obdnrate,  aind  delivered  hiiii  over  to 
the  secular  arm,  to  be  burned ;  and  he  was  burned 
accordingly  in  Smithfield, -on  the  I8th  of  March, 
lffI2.  On  the  lltfa  of  April  following,  which  was 
Saste^eve,  Edward  Vightmaq,  convicted  of  her- 
esy of  a  very  multiform  character,  was  burned  at 
Iiitchiiekl.*  A'  third  victim  was  ready  for  the 
flames ;  but  It  waq  found,  notwitfastahdiog  tlie  ovbr- 

■  I  It«MpfM*dHrt4llipmwtm)f>th*.«dMlMMiB,Pn«tt,Lwia^ 
ll«leKa»dJBB»Wh.    '  ^       '   ■      .  ..V..- 

>  After  GoMnHh  FrofMMW  at  Lmf4t»f  tHe  obiaf  opnoMM  oT  Ai^ 
■IdIu  in  tha  'dflpan  iboM  (&•  BM«M  it  Cod'uif'tlM  afBcic7  ot 

ftaca.  .1       ■    .  '  -,- 

la  fff<«HB»  4*  «f  KtoiM.|'  '  (Tba  ^ory  of  their  litMtar  ud  hit  r«pn> 
rallMi  fcr  iMnlny  Wmv  tMolVMl.— £feN«Malf *  (MrifW. 
•  II  ihMai  MM  Ufa  LhM*^  «katU  BM<adM  k  OWlkriin, 

■H  ii<it;vt(iupiM(iif».faf«idtfte^t»itddii^«htaiURji«ti^ 

Triailj,  ha  Mid  ikal  fta  «■■  tha  Holy  Sfirit  pronlaad  in  Icripton. 


fiowlDg  bigotry  of  many  classes,  that  the  mass  of 
the  nation  corid  no  longer  look  upon  such  exeeatioes 
with  any  other  fe^ngs  than  these  of  horror  and 
disgnst,  not  unmixed,  in  some  eases,  with  an  admi- 
racion  of  the  ce«n^  of  the  snfferers.  Tfae  law- 
'  yen-.begaa  to  <(ve«lon  wfaetlier  dm  yreceedings 
were  strictly  togal,  and  Ae  luibops  to  doabft  wbetb- 
er  they  were  nseftil  to  th«r  olnrefa>  >*The  kieg 
aceordtngly  prsferred  the  here^  herenfter  afaeuki 
ailendy  and  pifvatelj'  waste  Chenselree  BW17  hi 
prison."  ^  In  other  words  men  were  exposed  to  a 
slower  and  more  cmel  nmrtyrdon) ;  but  there  was 
no  more  bnmiDg  in  England. 

Some  time  before  these  events  Henry  IV.  of 
France  had  fkHea  beneath  the  knife  of  ft»  aseassm. 
The  treaty  of  Ae  Hague,  which  was  signed  in 
March,  1609,  ran  a  risk  of  being  broken  as  soon  as 
made.  John,  Duke  of  Cleves,  JolierB,  and  Bm^, 
died  withont  children,  and  tfae  emperor  seised  tin 
ei^  of  Jnliera  and  laid  elafm  to  the  whole  soeees- 
sioB.  The  Elector  of  Bnndenbnif .  the  Dnbe  of 
Newbnrg.  and  the  Elector  Sauny,  pretended 
each  to  s  betteraad  an  exchisiveTi|^t.  Region  as 
wefi  as  poliey  was  inralved  in  this  dispace,  it  being 
deemed  no  less  expedleat  Ibr  tiie  Protestant  inter* 
ests  to  check  the  Roman  church  than  to  prevent 
the  fuller  extension  of  the  wide  dominions  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  The  Protestant  princes  of  Ger- 
many and  the  States '  ef  Holland  formed  a  league 
with  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Protestant  claimant,  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Aus* 
trians  from  Juliers.  On  the  other  side  were  the 
King  of  Spain,  the  arcfadoke,  and  tfae  other  princes 
connected  &mity  and  refigion.  The  Protestants' 
of  Germany  and  Hi^land  agreed  to  fnroish  among 
them  nine  Aousnnd  foot  and  two  thoosand  horse ; 
the  French  king  a  like  number,  and  tfae  King  of 
Eng^d  four  Aonsand  foot.  But  Henry  IV.,  who 
wits  indifferent  to  the  question  of  religion,  and  who 
entertained  far  wider  views  than  tfae  expalsion  of 
the  Austriftns  from  JolierB,  raised  a  splendid  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  with  a  great  train  of  artil- 
lery, and  prepared  all  things  for  taking  the  command 
in  person.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1610,  three  days 
before  that  fixed  for  bis  departure,  as  he  was  on 
bik  Way  to  the  arsenah  he  was  stabbed  in  a  street  of 
Parle,  by  fnMcls'Ravnillae,  a  young  fanatic  ftiar  of 
the  orier  of  tfam  Jkeoblns.* 

An  opinion  prevailed,  or  H  said  to  have  prevailed, 
among  the  Ft^nch  |x)pii1ace,  that  ^e  king,  who  had 
allied  faimaelf  with  Protestabtt  «od  beretlbs,  wa« 
gtHng  to  ttnge  'mr-agunst  the  Pope ;  and  attempts 
were  made  at  tSre  tine,  and  toog  afterwardt 
ntet  the  rAgicide  with  Ae  court  of  Rome,  with  the' 
(iotth  of  Spnlta,  with  tfae  Jesuits :  but  the  murderer, 
even  on-  the-  raek,  maintained  that  he  had  had  oa 
Kceomplices  or  instigators  whatever,  and  that  he 
had  h^eu  cairled  to  do  tfae  deed  only  by  an  insUoct 
or  bspalse  wbieh  he  couU  nettber  oootrol  nor  ox- 

1  Ptiii«f. 

>  Three  linwi  befim  thh  &Ul  Mow  of  Kanillaci  tfat  lITa  of  Haprj 
iV.  iiti  beat!  atlantilad  by  Maualna :  by  Pierre  Barrier*  in  ISO!,— Ii| 
Pfaira  0«h,  la  lM7,-aiid  ^  Jaaa  da  rUa,  a  wniaa,  fa  ICOS. 
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plHo.   Tfa«tnitli  appeal*  to  lM»th«ttha  moakwM 
■■4,  aad  MBCooQeetAd  with  anj  pu^  either  reJig- 
iou  or  politioal :  bat  this  did  not  «*•  him  fcwi).* 
hnwihto  death,  nor  preveat  Jamea  from  penecuting 
Mm  shwply  the  Engliah  Cadwiiai.   Lb  all  thia> 
hewefer,  iuiae  had  Ae  foil  eomat  of  bia  parlia- 
■leBt,  whidb  waa  then  littu^  and  which  would 
raadi^  baffe  carried  bim  to  greater  extrainiAiei.  In 
Seodaad,  perhaps,  more  thau  iu  Ilngland,  peop^ 
were  ceDviiieed  that  Henry  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Pope  aod  the  Jesuits,  aod  that  aq  attepipt  would 
be  Bade  oa  the  sacred  persoa  of  James.  The 
Seottisb  priiy  eoaocil  addresiod  a  long  letter  to 
their  BMMt  "gracKMu  and  dread  uvereigo,"  be* 
seeching  him  (most  unnecessarily)  to  have  a  care 
of  himsitlf.  aod  reeommending  biro  to  call  up  a  bbdy- 
gaard  of  native  Scots,  that  might  atteiid  him  in  all 
bia  luintiogs  and  games.   **  We  can  not,"  said  they. 
»hu  be  much  dism^ad,  and  driTen  into  a  jast 
fear  thwehy,  to  aae  these  bat  frogs,  foretold  in  the 
Apoea^ypaoi  thos  sent  out  by  the  darU)  and  his  sup- 
portara  on  earth)  to  execute  Aeir  hollUi  directions 
npaa  God's  own  lieuteaaata ;  which  damnable  per- 
•oas  may  think  perhapa  no  time  or  occaaioo  more 
probably  aad  likely  for  achieving  of  such  a  villainy 
tbaa  when  yoor  majesty  shall  be  at  game  abroad ; 
at  which  time  every  one  almost,  albeit  unkoowDt 
have  heretofore  been  accnatomod,  upon  pretence  of 
teeing  of  the  aport,  to  have  more  acceas-neaE'yaur 
mcred  person  than  was  expedient,  which  form  can 
aat  benafter  continue  without  too  much  likelihood 
af  danger  and  peril ;  and  in  so  far  aa  your  roqesl^'s 
guard  are  most  of  them  un6t  for  any  such  purpose, 
aad  that  in  the  time  of  your  bigboeas's  progresa, 
the  peasiouera  hare  not  been  much  accoatomed  to 
aOeoi,  we  could  therefore  wish  that  some  ahonld 
ha  aipeciBHy  deaigaed  for  this  intent  onJ^,  and  to  be 
•salted  from  all  other  service  or  attendance, 
other  tbaa  iheir  waiting  upon  your  majesty's  person 
in  the  time  of  your  being  abroad,  at  hootiag.  hawk- 
i^araayotherpastimeorgameiD  tbefeUa;  who, 
being  ta  the  number  of  some  twenty  gentlemen, 
oadar  the  commandment  and  cbai^p  wf  that  wcnrthy 
nhbimsB,  the  captain  of  your  majeaiy'i  gvard,  may 
he  ever  still  attaoding  your  person,  atoppiog  aod 
debarhag  all  men  from  acceas,  or  coming  in  any 
asrt  Bear  to  yovr  majes^.  enduring  your  big^ineis 
Mag  abroad,  except  noblemen,,  ypur  owjeaty's  o^w 
kaowB  aorvanta,  and  such  othan.ao  it  aba^  (rtffaKf) 
yw  m^es^  to  call  upon." '  .,,  ..  ; 

By  the  death  of  Uwiry  IV.,the  crown  of  France 
6il  lo.bio  aon*  Louis  XIILH-a..weafc  bqy,,  wbo, 
■aver  hacape  a  man  m  intollact  or  strangth  of 
c^uaefier.  During  hia  minori^r  the  post  of  regent 
WM  occupied  by  hia  mother,  Mary  de.  Medici, 
vbo  aoon  undid  the  good  which  -her  husband  had 

■  OUiyBfto.  m  IM  at  A*  SMnaik  m^hU'wm  tM  mtiMt. 
i»UrtM*lM  infrit^ «C Ma  mmimj ifMAw Im  tigm iaki*,kMH- 
nf,  TIm7  vAi  km.  «■  tlw  cootnry,  that,  thay  knew  it  "  to  b« 
Ml  niiinf  •ipadfaU"  for  the  pnMmtiim  of  kti  t«a1tfa,  tbii 
h>*«U  "miiIwm  kH  fraqDBM  'n*rclBM  kbroMl,  ika  dMoniqi 
mianwi  «mU  mat  b*  wiihMi  ib*  hund  ud  daogei  of  iMoriaf  in- 
Wvaa^B^MK"  Thiylw*!*  "tkU  B>  wkohokUth  thw  b^i^ 
m  i^imfiVM  aoBlk  maUunr  Mkmu  tk«  njoM  u  to  tllow  asj 
km  la  kia.  ikm  ekkf  aad  fmiMt  pnMtgr  and  nnrwDC  fuiwt  a( 
OfAckUEb." 


done  ta  dw  Frpoch  pe9ple*  without  xt^uanaiag  thai 
moralft  of  the  court.  It  was  bar  ^aiii^  qyatem 
to  puruoe  a  eooraa  of  politiea  direpf^.oantrary  to . 
that  of  Ueniy,  who  had  be«a  a  sopat.  unftithful  ■, 
husband;  hqt,  notwitb>tanding  thia  tfffiUmt  aba. 
adhered  (o  the  Froteafant  league,  ai^  aent  tap,  i 
thousand  men  to  join  four  thousand  Englieb  wbo  . 
bad  laaded  on  the  contioeat,  under  the  command; 
of  £|ir  Kdward  Cecil.  These  allies  joined  the  Dotoh 
and  Germaus  under  the  commands  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  Dgke  of  Anhak.  The  Austriaos,, 
were  presently  driveo  out  of  Juliera;  and  as  the 
emperor  was  not  in  u  condition  to  renew  the  strug- 
gle, and  as  James,  aod  Mary  de  Medici  were  most, 
anxious  for  peace,  the  tranqnilliQr  of  Europe  was 
not  .very  aerioualy  disturbed. 

White  these  events  were  pesoiog  abroad  and  at 
home.  Bobert  Carr,  the  handsome  Scotchman,  was 
eclipsing  every  competitor  in  the  EngTish  court. 
Ho  was  created  Visoonot  Rochester  in  the  month 
of  March,  1611 ;  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy 
council  in  April,  1612;  ^d  be  received  also  from  . 
hia  lavish  master  Uie  Order  of  the  Garter.  Upon  , 
the  death  of  the  £arl  of  Salisbury  (Cecil),  he 
became  lord  chatpberlaia,  that  post  being  given,, 
op  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  succeeded. 
Cecil  as  lord  treasurer.     Aod  as  the  post  of  , 
secretary  remained  vacant  for  a  considerable  time,,^ 
the  favorite  did  the  duties  of  that  office  by  means 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  whose  abilities  and  expe^, 
rience  made  up  in  part  for  bia  own  degcieoces., . 
Carr.  Viscount  Rochester,  became  ia  effect  prima, 
minister  of  Koglaod  as  much  aa  Cecil  had  beeu* . 
though  nominally  he  held  no  official  situation ; , 
and  his  power  aod  his  influence  were  not  deofeaaed  ^ 
when  the  king  nominated  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lake  to  be  joint  lecretariea  of  state ;  ^ 
for  dieae  .men  were  pot  high  and  mighty  enough , 
to  oppose  the  wiflbea  9/  the  fiivoiite.   But  Sir. 
Thomas  Overbnry,  who,, on  several  accounts,' waa. 
distasteful  to  the  king,  became  an  object  of  his. 
jealouay  and  hatred  when  James  saw  the  entire 
confidence  imd  affection  which  hia  minion  r^wepd , 
iq  him.  .    .  , 

■  Prince  Henry,  the  heir  to  the.  cr()wo,  had  now 
eotered  his,  eighteenth  year,  and  .bad  been  for 
soma  time  the  idol  of  the  people.  If  his.  character 
is  &irly  devcribdd  by  hi's  cotemporaries,  he  was, 
entitled  to  thi^  admiration ;  but  we  can  not  but 
remember  the  uoiversBl  practice  of  contrasting  the 
heir  apparent  vrith  the  actual  occupant  of  .the. 
throne;  and  this  prince's  noUmely  eod  may  very, 
well  have  produced  aomA  of  that  exitggention' 
wliich  arises  out'of  tendepieso  and  bopel^sa/regr^ 
lb  perao'o,  to  manpars.'and'ip  charac^i:,  he  dilTerm^ 
moat  widely  from  his  father.  He  vrmi"  coiDe\j\ 
widl'  «MidB,.  ,gnMBfal«'!>fiMk«Mbf«nti  tandi  Mtira. 
Henry  V.  and  Edward  the  BUck  Priam  Wdr«  f^ro^' 
posed  tp  hint  aa  mod^lq;  and  ft  w^bsV^e  QxaitipfQ,. 
of  those  warlike  princes  that  be  determined -'ta» 
Mtow.'  'Ttiorugh 'ttot 'ebaotate^' av« 
spending  two  or  three  houra  a  41*/ Ws  e^ilijy,  H^' 
loeed  arms  better  ttmu^baeiia*.!  lUe  ./emfibqrefl  « 
gt«ac  ^Mtt  df  -Wo  lime-  ia  ■MtrtM'-vMRlfHMi' br- 
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handling  the  pike,  throwing  the  bar,  shooting , with 
the  bow,  vaulting  Rod  riding.  He  was  a  jiartica- 
Inr  lover  of  horses,  and  what  belonged  to  them, 
but  not  fond  of  buotiog  like  his  father ;  aadi  when 
he  engaged  in  it,  it  was  rather  for  the  pleasure  of 
galtoping  his  gallant  steeds  (han  for  any  which-the 
doga  afforded  him.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  he 
should  have  been  annoyed  by  ,  Jameses  pedantry 
and  schoolmaster  manner^.  His  mother  ia  4aid  to 
have  encouraged  this  feeling,  and  tO'  have  repre* 
Rented  to  him,  out^  of  contempt  for  his  father, 
that  so  much  learning  was  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  great  general  and  conqueror^  which 
he  ought  to  be.  Oae.  day,  as  he  -waa  toiqing  the 
pike,  when  the  .French  Hmba,ssador  asked  liifu 
ivbetber  he  had  atty.  message  fur  the  king,  his 
master,  Henry  replied,.  "Tell  him  wh«t  I  . am  now 
doing."  He  studied  fortification,  ^d .  at  a  very 
early  age  turned  his  attention  tjo  ships  and  sea 
loatters.  Sir  Wqlter  Raleigh,  the^^t^ve  and  the 
scientific  soldier  and  aailoir,  who  was,  atill  laoguish- 
|ng  in  tljie  Tower,  became  ,ao  object  of  bis  enthu- 
Vi&atic  adrairatioQi  and  he,wa«  often  beard  to  say 
that  no  other  king  bu(  his  father,  would  keep  such 
a  bird  in  such  a  cage. ,  All  this  was  when  he  was 


a  mere  ,  child.  It  is  remarked  by  an  old  writer, 
that  he  was  too  ao«i  a  man  to  be  long-lired.  .K» 
he  grew  up,  he  practiced  tilting,  charging  on  horse- 
back, and  firing  artillery.  He  caused  new  pieces 
of  ordnance  to  Ve  cast,  with  which  he  learned  to 
shpot  at  a  mark.  He  was  no  less  careful  in  fur- 
pishing  him,«9lf  with  great  horses  of  the  beat  breeds, 
whj<;^  be  imported  from  all  countries.  He  de- 
lighted to ,  converse  with  men  of  skill  and  experi- 
eBf:e  ifi  wars,  whether  natives  or  foreigoers ;  and 
be  entei:taine4  in  his  household  a  celebrated  Dutcb 
e^gioe^r,  It  ia  quite  possible  thot  all  this  warliktt 
^fpor  and  activity  might  have  proved  more  fatal 
to  bis  county  than  the  pedantry  and  ptisjllanimi^ 
of  bis  father;  but  the  young  spirita  of  £oglaii|d 
would  hardly  reflect  on  auch  a  possibility.  !□ 
other  particulars.  Prince  Henry  was  strikingly  and 
atadiously  oootraatAd  with  his  parent.  James  coold 
never  be  qaiet  in  cbureh  time,  having  always  an 
eagerness  to  be  preaching  himself:  Henry  was  a 
moat  aUentive  bearer  of  aernmns,  and,  instead  of 
disputing  with  them,  was  wont  to  reward  th« 
preachers, — no  uncertain  road  to  popularity,  Jamet 
9tm  a  most  profene  rwearer.—Henry  swore  net 
atmh  itdd  he  bad  boxes  keprat  his  three  bbnses^ 
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•t  St.  James's,  Richmond,  and  Noosnch — to  re- 
ceive the  fines  oo  pro&ae  sweartog  which  be 
«rdered  to  b«  atrivtlj  tevied  smoDg  his  attend- 
anta.  The  mooey  thua  collected  was  given  to  the 
poor.  "Ones  when  die  fmne^  was  hnotiog  .the 
stag,  it  chaoced  the  stikg,  being  spent,  crossed  Ui« 
road,  where  a  butcher  and  bia  dog  were  travaUog ; 
the  iog  kflled  the  stag,  which  was  so  great  tbM 
the  botcher  eould  not  carry  him  off:  when  the 
huDtBDMD  and  company  came  np,  they  fell  at  odds 
with  the  butcher.  Rod  endeavored  to  incense  the 
prioce  aj^Dflt  him;  to  whom  the  prince  soberly 
answered,  •  What  if  the  butcher's  dog  kWidd  the 
sug,  what  could  the  batcher  help  it?'  They  re- 
plied, Hf  his  father  had  been  serred-so,  he  would 
hare  sworn  so  as  bo  mnn  coaM  have  endured  it.' 
•Awsy!'  replied  the  prince;  •alt  the  piMisnre  in 
the  world  is  not  worth  an  oath.'"  .  .  .  His  court 
was  more  frequented  than  the  king's,  and  -  by 
another  sort  men ;  so  the  king  wu  beard  to  say, 
»  Will  he  bury  me  aliTe?"  And  the  b^ta-cfaureb 
bvorkea  taxed  him  far  being  a  patriot  to  tfae  Pari- 
tant.  To  the  last  named  claas,  indeed,  he  appeared 
u  a  raler  promised  in  tfae  prophecies  of  Scripture, 
as  one  that  wvald  complete  the  reformatioa  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Chrift. 

**  Hcary  th«  Eifflith  pnlled  4<>vni  the  •bfaajrs  and  mIIi, 
BU  Hearr  tfca  Niaih  ibiB  poll  itma  biiliopa  tod  MH." 

was  a  rhyme  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  people, 
among  whom  tb*«pirit  of  dissent  gamed  atrengtfa 
in  proportion  to  the  efibrta  made  to  force  them  to 
cooformity,  and  the  monstrous  growth  episcopal 
tyTanoy.  Yet  whee  the  usual  age  for  marrying 
prioees  arrived,  his  fHtber.  who  was  leas  patticdtv 
•boot  any  other  point  than  about  a  high  alliaace, 
wished  to  marry  Henry  to  a  Catholic  wife — a 
iBstch  which  would  hare  cost  him  the  iayor  of 
tfae  Pnritaoa.  A  negotiatwo  with  Spain  iw  die 
baad  of  the  eldest  inbota,  was  carried  on  for  years, 
ind  when  it  grew  hognld  or  hopeless,  James  lis- 
tened to  aa  overtnre  from  Mary  do  Medici,  'the 
qoeen-regent  of  Fmnce,  who  Was  anKloua  for  f 
mirriage  between  Prince  Henir  and  Madtime 
Christine,  second  daughter  of  France.  At  the 
same  time  James  was  tempted  by  an  offer  of  a 
daa^hter  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  with  millions  of 
enwns  for  her  dower;  and  shortly  after  bri  ambn^- 
Mdor-extraordinary  arrived  from  Sftvdy  trf  solicit 
tlie  hsnd  of  James's  daughter,  CTizHbetlfi,  fbr  tT)6 
berr  of  that  dukedom,  and  to  offer  tllAt  'bf  his  slatdr 
to  Prince  Henry.  This  dbubte  camn^iBBloa  led  to 
so  resalrs,  thou^  James  was  willing  m  bestow  his 
fanghter  on  tfae  Catholic  Savoyard.  To  bis  father, 
Hesry  was  all  aobmissioB,  protesting  his  readlbess 
fo  mnj  wbowwDeror  he  wight  efaoeae  for  tUm 

■  BiMM.  iMwrnr,  npi  "He  m*  M  milau  h.  PTamtmu  ihM, 
•kn  hM  frthar  «««  tBienMMiif  pnfmit»aii»  tt  ^w^afryfUg  -J^.tp 
ftpA  fwuMMti   naw  to  the  ■rehdnchM*,  ud  M  BiiMher  lime  to  m 
fc^%»r  a/SMof .  be.  la  » iMIcr  Oat  he  wnta  td  tb«  liar  m  tti»  tSth 
rftkxOMbH  nwttnk  ha  dM  (the  wIsMof Sv  WiUiMi 
Aowad  ne).  dniKd  tbu,  if  bu  fatfaer  n«rriwt.him  tbM,iTigr,,it 
B«ki  U  wiib  tiie  fooBteet  fnoa  of  the  two,  of  whnae  cMvsniih  i>« 
al(h  hw«  hmfm,       thM  uq-  Ihn^  elrf  nfCfatf 'tw  MmttA  'fef  hir 
avht  tala^  rhmm  maM-»— i>ww—  mnm, 
1^  AnffihrmMn  br |nfraiii« ajouir mfe  ^mftfl 
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but  to  other  persona  he  held  a  different  language  ; 
and  the  Puritans,  who  most  admired  him  and  moei 
feared  or  haled  the  papists,  seem  to  have  comftnted 
themselves  with  the  conrictioa  that  h«  would  never 
marry  a  Catfa<^  wife.* 

A  imtoh,  whi^  wa»  perfectly  to  the  taste  of  the 
people,  though  not  to  that  ef  her  mother,  wu  at 
leagth-  proposed  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1612,  Frederick  V.,  die 
count-palatine,  the  bridegroom  elect,  who  had  the 
good  wishes  of  all  zealous  Protestants,  arrived  in 
England  to  receive  his  yom:^  bride.  In  the  midst 
of  the  festive  preparations  fur  this  marriage,  Prtnct- 
Henry,  who  appeRrs  to  have  outgrown  his  strength, 
and  to  have  greatly  neglected  the  care  of  his  health, 
was  a^zed  with  n  dnngemus  illness  at  RichmtHid, 
where  he  was  preparing  his  liDuse  for  the  reception 
of  tfae  Palatine-  Recovering  a  little,  and  hoping 
to  conquer  the  disonse  by  tfae  vigor  of  his  spirit, 
be  rode  up  to  London  to  welcome  his  intended 
brother-in-law  at  WhiteUll.  On  the  24th  of 
October,  notwithstnvdbg  tha  weak  state  of  his 
body,  and  the  coldnesfl  of  -  the  season,  he  played  a 
great  mntch  of  tannis  wHfa  the  Conot  Henry  of 
Nassau,  ia  fats  shirt.  Tbnt  night  be  complained 
exceedingly  of  lassttade  nnd  a  pain  in  his  head. 
Tha  following  aaorning,  being  Sunday,  though 
faint  Bud  drowsy,  be  wonU  rise  and  go  to  the 
chapel.  Mr.  Wtlkinsoii,  fur  wJioni  he  had  a  great 
esteem,  preached  a  iermou  upon -the  text — "Man. 
that  ia  born  of.  a  wonlan,  ia  of  abmrt  continuance, 
and  full  of  4rouble.".  From  tMk  sermon  iu  his 
own  house  tfae  prioce  went  te 'Wbitefaall,  where  he 
bvard  auothar  with  tfae  king.  After  this  he  dined 
with  hia-wo^sty,  and  ate,  witfa  a  seemingly  good 
appetite,  but'*fats  countenance  was  sadly  pale,  and 
his  aye  JUol^w  and  gfaastly.  After  dinner  fais 
doonige  «n<l  reaolntioD  in  combating  with  and  dis- 
sembling his  disorder  gnve  way  to  the  force  of  it, 
and  he  was  bbliged  to  take  a  hasty  leiire  and  returii 
to  St.  lahies's.  There  he  grew  daily  worse,  thi.^ 
doctors  disagroeiog  ns  to  his  treatment,  and  pur- 
suing no  fixed  or  Iwld  course.  Ilia  bend  frequently 
Wandered, -but  on  th6  nigbt  of*  the  2d  of  Novenilmr 
his  deliriutii  'incrcnsed  alftrmingly':  he  called  for 
his  ctothes,  fur  Iiis  rirmor  nnd  sword,  saying  he 
must  be  ^one.  On  Thursday,  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, "the'  hpftiv'ersary  of  the  gun  powder-plot,  the 
king  was  iAfurined  that  thet-e  was'  no  hope.  Upbn 
this,  JamOB,  who  had  Visited  him  aevftral  times  al 
St.  James's,  being  "unVilling  and  umible  to  stay 
So  deaf  tfa'e  'gates  of  sorrow,  Removed'  td  Theobalds; 
in  HeftfoiHlsliire,  to  Wah'  there  the  event.*'  Abbot, 
thfi  archbishop  of  Caotbrbury,  attended  the'prince, 
tdid  falm^  oF'faik  'danger.  rind,'ta>ok  his  confession  of 
pHith.'  In  the  course  of  that 'day  ^Ke 'prince  repeat- 
edly ^alle'd  out  "  "Davia  thivid  jneaning  Sir 
Diivid  Murrny,  lijs"  confideptiaT  /Vjentl'tiod  servant*; 
but,  whet^.T^urrn^  stood  by  his  Bedside.'  he  always 
answered  With  a'siglii  ''I  would  say  somelbiag,  but 
r  can  not  utter  it."  "I>uripg' thai  hight  he  made 
DiHuy  etforta  ib  sperik  op  ebme'pecret  matter  wbich 
seemed  to  press  henviljr  pt  bis  heart,' but  he  could 
>  BiKh,  Lib  U  Priaca  Aavj.-N^.  Aal.^  Wibtw,  Waldoe! 
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not  be  nadegetooi-  by  reuoa  of  tb»  ruttling  w  lut 
throat*  Sir  DHvid  Murray*  bawflv«r,  contrived  to 
imderBtEDd  bis  enroett.  wiabt  tiaat  a  number  of 
letters  jo  a  certaia  cabiuet  in  hie  closet  tboold  be 
buraed.  It  a  eaid  that  these  letters  were  burned 
accordiogly.  On  the  followuig  morniag.hw  attend- 
Hots  thought  him  dead,  and  raised  such  a  cry  of 
grief  that  it  was  beard  by  the  people  in  the  streets* 
who  echoed  the  loud  lameotatioa.  The  prioee  re- 
faorered  firotn  his  faiot,  and  in  the  aftorooon  took 
two  cordials  or  ooBtruins,  ooe  of  which  wn  pre>- 
pared  and  aeot  hy  the  captive  KaJeigh.  But  the 
enfferer  was  now  past  euro  and  b«lp^  and  he  exfured 
at  eight  o'clock  that  night,  bemg  Friday,  the  6th  of 
November,  1613.  He  was  eighteen  yean  eight 
meotha  and  aerenteen  daya  old.  The  people  had 
nut  been  made  amre  of  hia  dangef  till  almoat  the 
last  moment :  their  grief  at  hia  loss  was  unbounded; 
nnd  a)]  clnsses  wero  deeply  affected  by  the  early 
death  of  tfae  spirited  youth.  He  was  the  nifflre 
regrotted  becnuae  his  only  survrring  brother,  Prince 
Charles,  was  a  siciily  and  retiring  boy,  and  had  not 
had  the  fortune  to  acquire  popularity.  In  a  short 
time  dark  rumors  wert:  raised  that  Prince  Henry 
bad  been  poisoued  by  the  favorite,  Kochester,  with 
whom  he  could  pever  agi'ee ;  and  these  horrid 
■uepicious  did  not  stop  till  they  had  included  his 
own  iktber  as  an  accomplice.  Tbe  whole  ootioa 
waa  absbrd;  the  youth  died  of  the  effects  of  a  putrid 
fever  oo  a  dobilitated  constitution.'  But  though 
James  waa  innocent  of  tho  poiaooing*  he  showed  a 
brutal  indiffereoco  to  the  fate  of  hia  son.  Only 
three  days  after  the  event  ho  nude  Kochester  write 
to  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  his  ambassador  at  Paris, 
to  recommence,  in  the  name  of  Prince  Charles,  the 
matrimonial  treaty  which  be  had  begun  for  his 
brother.  Id  a  very  few  days  more  he  prohibited 
all  persons  from  approaching  him  in  mourniug;  and 
tbough  be  thouKbt  bt  to  delay  the  raarrisge,  he 
sffiaoced  bia  daughter  I^lizabetb  to  the  Palatine  in 
December,  kept  bis  Chriatmas  with  .the  .usual  fes- 
tivities, and  solemnized  the  nuptials  on  St.  Vtileo- 
tine's-  Day  with  au  expense  and  mnguificence  hith- 
erto uokoowu  in  Englnnd-  Queen  Anne.  Prioce 
Charles,  now  heir  to  the  throne,  and  even  the 
uncouth  person  of  Jnmea  btiuaclf,  were,  covered  all 
over  with  the  crown  jewels.  The  noble  bridemiudSk 
th«  courtiers,  the  nobles,  were  all  gliUering  in  white 
robes  and  diamonds ;  so  that  the  pa^  of  the  bride 
was  compared  to  the  milky  way.  Tbe  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  in  her  siaLteenth  year«  handsome,  aod 
light- hearted.  While  the  archbishop  was  reading 
the  service,  "some  coruewtions  and  lightnings  of 
joy  appeared  in  her  .  countenance,  that  expressed 
more  tiian  qn  ordinary  smile,  being  ^most  elated  to 
jt  Inugfater,  which  could  not  clear  the  air  pf  her  fate, 
but  was  rather  a  forerunner  of  mure  sad  a^d  dire 
events."'  tn  tlte  evening  the  bre^-prks  and  mock 
figbt  exhibited  upon  the  Tbnmescostt]i[:ni;)yvC7000. 
Tbe  nobility  got  up  their  own  cliRrge.  *  yefy  rich 
■ad  simiptuous  ninsque,  which  ha%yever  wh.s,  rc; 
cordiug  to  the  critics,  ;*long  ^d  tedioi^."  Tho 

■  t  Knh,  ii*  —Jumrn  Oiq«ia«riiit-*B«Mii^*  i'&ww.-'BMMrt 
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gBntlemott  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  of  LwoolnV 
Ibq  rode  io  «tiate  t4  court,  and  exhibited  as  enter* 
taiomeot  hi  which  their  fine  dancing  was  much 
admired.  The  gesUenieo  of  Gmy's  Inn  and  tho 
loner  Tomple  showod  their  loyalty  aod  iogenutty 
upon  the  water,  making  in  boata  and  barges  an 
allegoricbl  device  which  was  said  to  repredent  tfae 
marriage  of  the  river  Thames  with  tbe  river  Riiioe. 
But  "these  fading  joys  for  this  marriage  were  suc- 
ceeded by  fixed  and  real  calamities,  which  the  king 
took  Uttle  car«  to  prevent."'  Long  before  these 
oalamities  fell  upon  the  Palgrave  and  his  brido. — 
indeed,  before  they  were  well  out  of  Eogland, — the 
court  was  hampered  and  voxed  by  pecuniary  em- 
barraaaments,  James  had  exscted  the  old  fendal 
aid  for  tbe  msnringe  of  his  daughter,  as  he  hnd  done 
before  for  tbe  knighting  of  bis  eldest  sob  ;  but  the 
sum  thus  obtained  ( it  was  only  about  ^20.000)  went 
but  a  very  short  way  toward  paying  for  die  dowry, 
the  entertainment  of  tbe  bridegroom  with  his  no- 
merous  retinue,  and  tbe  marriage  feast.  Lord 
Harrington,  who  accompanied  the  bride  to  the 
Khioe,  claimed  on  his  return,  .£30,000.  The  king 
having  do  money  to  give  him,  gave  him  a  grant  for 
the  cotni^^  of  base  fartiUngs  in  brats, 

A.o.  1613.  Tlie  two  noble  Howards,  the  Earl 
of  Sullblk,  add  the  Earl  of  Northampton,*  seeing 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  checking  the  niigbty 
rise  of  Rochester,  sought  to  bind  him  to  their 
family,  and  so  share  the  better  in  the  good  things 
which  the  king  continued  to  lavish  on  the  favorite. 
Suflblk  had  a  daughter,  tbe  moat  beautiful,  the 
most  witty,  and  tbe  most  fascinating  young  woman 
in  the  English  court.  This  Lady  Frances  Howard 
had  been  muried  at  tbe  age  of  thirteen  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  only  a  year  older  than  herself,  the  son  of 
tbe  unfortunate  enrl  who  had  perished  oo  the  scaf- 
fold io  Elizabeth's  time.  James  had  promoted 
this  ill-omened  match  out  of  a  pretended  regard  to 
Essex's  iatber.  As  tbe  parties  were  so  young,  the 
bride  was  sent  home  to  her  mother,  a  weak  aod 
vain,  if  not  a  vicious  woman ;  the  bridegroom  was 
sent  to  the  university,  whence  he  went  on  his 
travels  to  the  contioent.  At  tbe  end  of  four  years 
they  went  to  live  together,  as  one  of  them  sup- 
posed, as  man  and  wife ;  but  if  Essex  rejoiced  in 
tbe  lov.elioesa  of  bis  bride,  and  the  universal  admi- 
ratiwi  she  attracted,  his  joy  was  aooo  overcast,  for 
be  found  her,  cold,  contemptuons,  and  altogether 
averse  to  bim<  In,  effect,  his  countess  was  already 
enamored  of  Rochester  and  bis  splendid  fortunes. 
Prince  Henry,  it  is  smd,  had  disputed  her  h>ve 
with  the  handsome  favorite,  but  in  vain.  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  had  assisted  Rochester  in  writing 
his  paasiiinate  love  tetters,  and  had  even  managod 
sundry  stolen  interviews  between  the  lovers,  in 
which  what  remained  of  the  innocence  of  the  young. 
couQtoss  had  been  made  a  wreck;  but  though  Over- 
bury's  lax  morality  did  not  prevent  him  from  ren- 
dering such  services  as  these,  bis  policy  was  strongly 
opposed  to  bis  friend  committing  himself  further 
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Be  mil  knew  the  odium  whi<^  Rochestar  muU 
bnD|r  upoD  himBelf  by  procbimiog  fais  love  and  ooo- 
tncting  an  ailolteriae  narriage  with  the  oountesa ; 
nd,  wishing  to  retain  his  own  HMendeacy  over 
the  ravorite,  the  fniMain  of  riebes  md  honor, 
bs  wai  averae  to  the  iDfiiieDee  which  the  noUe 
Howards  would  obtain  by  the  union.  As  the  ftvor- 
ite  WM  indebted  to  liiai  «*tnore  than  to  noy  aoul 
n*ii^,  both  (or  his  fortune,  understanding,  and 
reptitalion,"  he  spoke  his  mind  freely  aad  boldly, 
objecting  the  '^baseness  of  tbs  woman,"  the  dra- 
bmior  of  aacb  a  marriage,  and  declaring  that,  if 
Boeheiter  persisted,  be  woold  raise  an  iaanpemble 
■fcatade  ta  diroree  from  Essex,  ubitih  was  to 
precede  any  open  talk  about  the  new  marriage. 
Tbe  fmriM  seemed  Co  yMd  to  the  strong  remon- 
•traaees  of  his  friend  and  eoaaseler.  Overitury, 
Aoui^  fiimHier  wMi  the  intrigues  of  a  court  and  the 
worst  vices  of  human  nature,  foresaw  no  mischief 
to  himself:  he  continued  to  derive  profit  and  credit 
from  his  ckwe  coonection  with  the  favorite  ;  and  on 
die  nwming  of  the  Slat  of  April,  1613,  he  boasted 
t«  a  friend  of  his  good  fortune,  and  brilliant  pros- 
pects. That  very  evening  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Rochester,  iu  bis  infiituatioQ,  had  told 
aH  that  he  bad  said  to  his  beautiftil  and  revengeful 
Mstress,  who,  from  that  moment,  had  vowed  his 
deetroctioQ.  la  her  first  fury  sbe  offered  dClOOO 
to  Sir  John  Wood  to  take  hia  life  in  a  duel.  But 
there  was  a  too  apparent  risk  and  nncertainty  tti 
this  coarse ;  and  her  friends  (her  ancle,  the  Earl 
•f  Northampton,  was  among  these  advisers)  sug- 
jEMted  »  wiser  expedient, — which  was  to  send 
OreriHiry  on  an  embessy  to  the  Orent  Duke  of 
Rnuia.  If  he  accepted  this  mission  he  would  be 
Mt  of  the  way  before  the  question  of  the  divorce 
came  on;  if  he  took  the  appointment  in  the  light 
of  ■  harsh  exile,  and  refused  it,  it  would  be  easy 
to  irritate  the  king  against  him  as  nn  undutiful 
■object.  When  the  mission  to  Russia  was  Brst 
mentiooed  to  him.  Sir  Thomas  seemed  not  unwil- 
Bag  te  nndertake  it.  But  then,  it  is  said,  Ms 
Mend  Rochester  tcdd  him  how  much  he  relied 
apoB  his  integri^  and  uleat  for  butioess, — how 
BiMfa  he  shoald  lose  by  bis  absence ;  and.  In  tbe 
ead,  implored  him  to  refase  the  unpramisinif 
caibsBsy,  undertaking  to  reconcile  bim  mtfa  yvKb 
As  king  If  his  majesty  shoald  testify  any  dlspleas- 
vre.  By  this  time  aetlifag  bat  Sir  Thomas's 
iaimediate  death  would  BatisQr  the  malignnnt 
coaateas;  and  Rochester  hid  become  as  a  pipe 
dpOB  which  ahe  pinyed  her  stops  as  she  chose. 
As  soon  as  Ovprbury  had  refused  the  mission 
vhieb  mu  offered  to  him  by  the  Lord  Clinncellor 
nd  tbe  Eari  of  Pembroke,  the  favorite  represented 
to  tbe  king  that  Sir  Tbomns  wns*  not  only  grown 
taaolent  and  intolerabfe  to  himself,,  but  sndHcioutf 
and  disobedieot  to  his  sacred  majesty.  James, 
who  already  bated  Overbnty,  readily  agreed  with 
Ui  miflioit  and  the  roat  of  his  cotineil  that  Over- 
bny  wa«  gdll^  of  eootempt  of  the  royal  anthori^. 
A  warrmat  waa  brought  np  and  aigaed,  «nd  i^ir 
Hwnaa  WM  seal-  to  Ua  dnogaaa.  Tlw-oottntoss's 
aade,  Nvthampton,  and  her  lover  Kdchtmvet,  bbd 


prbpat^  'Uie  baaineas  so  that  Sir  WIlKam  Wade 
WRB  removed  from  tbe  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
and  Sir  Jervis  Elvis,  or  Elwefi,  a  person  wholly 
dependent  upon  them,  put  in  his  place.  By  their 
order,  Elwes  coufiDed  Overbnry  a  close  jn'isoner, 
BO  that  his  own  father  vras  not  suffered  to  visit  htm, 
nor  were  any  of  his  servants  admitted  within  the 
walls  of  the  Tower. 

A  few  dnya  after  these  strange  practices,  the 
Countess  of  Essex,  bncked  by  her  father  the  Earl 
of  Sutfolkf  who  signed  the  petition  with  her,  sued 
for  a  divorce  from  her  husband  upon  the  ground  of 
the  marriage  being  null  by  reason  of  physical 
incapacity.  Forthwith  James  appointed,  under 
the  great  seal,  a  eommissioD  of  delegates  to  try 
this  delicate  cause.  Tiie  delegates  named  by  his 
mnjesty  were  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Ely,  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  and  Rochester;  with  Sir  Julius  Csesnr, 
Sir  John  Parry,  Sir  Daniel  Dunne,  Sir  John 
Bennet,  Francis  James,  and  Thomas  Edwards, 
doctors  of  the  civil  law.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
had  suffered  enough  already  from  the  beautiful 
demon,  made  no  resistance,  but  seems  to  have 
gone  gladly  into  measures  which  would  free  him 
from  such  a  wife.  It  has  been  mildly  said  that 
"all  the  judicial  forms  usual  on  such  occasrana 
were  carefully  observed  but  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  course  of  Ae  disgrscefbl  investigation  was 
biassed.  1^  intetferencea  and  influences  of  n  most 
onusnal  and  irregular  character.  AblMt,  the  pri- 
mate, who  in  bB  this  foul  business  acted  like  a 
man  of  honor  and  conscience,  objected  strongly  to 
to  the  divorce;  but  James  took  np  the  pen,  and 
answered  the  archbishop  in  the  double  capacity  of 
absulote  king  and  special  pleader.  He  told  Abbot, 
roundly,  that  it  became  him  "to  have  a  kind  of 
implicit  faith"  in*  his  royal  judgment,  because  he 
was  known  to  have  "some  skill  in  divinity,"  and 
because,  as  he  hoped,  no  honest  man  could  doubt 
the  npi'ightness  of  his  conscienee.  "  And,"  con- 
tmned  James,  *>the  best  tbHokfulnese  that  ^ouj 
that  are  so  far  my  creature,  can  use  toward  me, 
is,  to  reverience  and  follow  my  judgment,  and  n.ot 
to  contradict  It,  except  where  you  may  demonstrsTe 
ftn/o  me  ib&t'l  am  niistaben  or  wrong  iuformed."^ 
The  king  was  never  backward  in  writing  or  deliv- 
ering this  kind  of  Bchoormg,  or  in  seconding  his 
mintona  through  right  and  wrong;  but  it  is  believed 
that  his  zeal  was  quickened  on  the  present  occRsioij 
by  the  opportune  gift  of  .jC25,000.  in  gold,  whicli 
Rochester,  made  to  him  out  of  his  handBOmQ 
savings.  The  primate,  however,  woiild  not  sacri- 
lice  his  conscience,  nnd  three  out  of  five  of  tbe 
doctors  of  civil  law  took  part  with  him.  The 
bishops  were  lesa  scrupulous,  for,  with' the  excep- 
tion of  London,  thoy  all  voted  as  the  king  wished; 
and  on  the  25th' of  September  a  divorce  was  pro- 
nqiinced  b^  a  majori^  of  seven  to  five.  Such  olj 
tiie  judges  and  delegates  as  voted  for  the  nufltty 
wef'jB'  rewairdecl  by  James,  trat  censured  by  his  aub- 
Jeeta.  The  aon  of  BUson,  tbia  bishop  of  '^in- 
(^lesterj^was'knigbted  ia  eoaseqiMMW  of  bis  foMMt's 
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subBervienc^,  bt^  the  people  recorded  the  orifio 
of  the  honor  by  xnUing  him  ever  aAer  Sir  Nullity 
BiUoD.    Tho  day  before  the  sonteoce  of  divorce 
was  prooouDced  Sir  Tbomaa  Overbury  died  io  bis 
duogeoD.    IVa  body  was  hftsUly  and  eecrelly  buried 
in  a  pit  dug  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  and  care 
was  taken  to  circulate  a  report  that  he  bad  died  of 
on  infectious  and  lothsome  disease. .  But  from  the 
first  it  was  geaerally  whispered  that  he  hat]  been 
poisoned.   On  the  4th  of  Novemberi  in  order  that 
the  CooDtesfl  of  Essex  should  not  |dsh  rank  by 
niMTying-  hu  favorite,  lames  created  Rochester 
Earl  of  Siunerset.   The  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed  on  the  S6th  of  December,  io  the  Royal 
Chapel  at  Whitehall,  in  the  preseuce  of  the  kiog 
and  queeoi  Prince  Charles,  and  a  grant  confluence 
of  the  bishops  and  temporal  nobility.    The  countess 
appeared  ia  the  costume  of  a  virgin  bride,  with  her 
hair  hanging  in  loose  curia  down  to  her  waist> 
James  Montague,  bishop  of  Bath  and  WelU,  the 
king's  favorite  bishop,  and  afterward  the  editor  of 
his  worlu,  united  the  faqods  of  the  guilty  pair,  and 
proDouQced  the  nuptial  benediction ;  and  Dr.  Moaa- 
.tain,  dean  of  Westminster,  preached  the  marriage 
sermoii.   At  qighc  there  was.a  gallant  masque  got 
«p  by  the  tords  of  the  court.,  r' The  glorious  days 
were  aecooded  with  aa  glorious  night,  where 
maiques  and  daocioga  had    coDtiooed  mftion ;  the 
king  naturally  aSiectiog  such  highQying  pastimes 
Afld  baoqu^tiqga  aa  might  wrap  up  his  spirit,  and 
keep  it  frona  desceuding  towaifd  earthly  things." ' 
Upon  the  Wednesday  following  there  whs  another 
grand  maeque  got  up  by  the  lords  and  geattemon 
f>f  Princ^  Chflvies's  householdi  and,th,i»-89  fpr  sur- 
passed the  otl^er,  aud  pleased  the  king  bo  wall,  that 
,he  ca,used  it  to  be  acted  again. qo  );he  Monday  fol- 
;bwing,  being  the  4th  of  January  (J614).  "B,ut 
.■JVhitehaU  i^as,  too,  narrow. to  conuin  ihe  triumphs 
of  tHa-rnvxiagi^ibay  must.bp  efteaded,  in^o  iho 
city;  and  .apoo  the  4th  of  Jnopaiiy  t;tve..t>ri(|e  ai^ 
bpridegnKup*  accpmpaoied  b^r  the  jDuke'  of  LenooxJ 
i.piy  <I^Kd  .  ^pvy,  ^esl  (Northtimpton)^  ,the  Lor.d 
i.Cj^aaibctrl^ip,  the  .eafIs,,of  Worcester,.. Ppinbrcjke, 
09(1  Moiitgpniei'y.  witb  a  Qu.merat^  iniuQ  of  oobility 
,f»ad  gpniy-y.^wece  in.vit.ed  to.^^^tre*t  ip.tiie  city, at 
,  JlJerchaot  T«il<>r«'  Uajd.  where,  my  Ipril  mayer  aivl 
laidfirinen  ,eptertAined.t^eni  ^  jJie^  .sp^le):  .gowne. 
At  iheir  Bff^-y  ^ey  werp  acpo^teii  by  f^^grB^uiaiBfy 
, speech  *ad  music;  they  fcast  eerved  bj;  the  cboi- 
pe^  ci.ti^^^i^,  selected,  out,  of  t^  t,w^lve,c(^mpBnio8, 
ip,  tbfi^.gp>y^?.aRfl,l:^ch,fo^IQ,e|:'  afij^i:  y^ppei;  tbe^ 
,  w^r^  .entej^fnifjpd  with  a  y/a»sfij],  ^>yQ  plc^^aat 
lAUIAqiies,  a..plfiar.,^iiM]l, dancing;  an^,  after, oil,  tt^e 
„i»^dp  and  W'i^^g^iftr^  yfith.i^U  il^^  nob^  crow, 
.1  were  invite.^  tp^  pi'iiii^.lir  ^?nquet,  anq  at  t^re.?  \a 
.,^0  marni^  th^,.b^i(fB  an4  tyidegro6p|  ^eturne^  to 
^Sy^hiteb^':<^d,b/9for.Q,  t|iw  e\trff(\f^.o,(  jp|e(^8^re' a^d 

bridegroom  to  masque."*  It  is  said  that  the  gentle* 
m»ik-.  of.  iGr«3r*#  ,iIaQ^.j)id  aol•..Tp^^,w;i1jl^^VKv^(;otn^vt 
ttils'acr  of'syoA^kaiH^ii^ftBd  tlufr'tfae:gm«ft  Baeoij 
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their  repugnance.  In  all  things  this  shameful  mar- 
ringe,  which  insulted  and  shocked  the  moral  feelings 
of  the  people,  was  celebrated  with  far  more  pomp 
and  parade  than  that  of  the  king's  own  dangbter. 
The  Puritans,  who  were  wont  to  declaim  agaifist 
all  shows  and  sports  whatsoever,  found  in  those 
doings  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  reproach  and 
invective.  The  countess,  the  favorite,  the  bisfaopa, 
the  king  himself,  sll  came  in  fur  their  share  of 
opprobrium;  and  the  people  generally,  whether 
puritans,  chnrchmen,  or  pap'nts,  regarded  tfae  tri- 
umph of  profligacy  with  disgust,  horror,  and  wrath. 
And  all  this  time  James  kept  trarapeting  loader  and 
louder  that  he  was  a  heaven-mnde  king,  and  that  the 
duty  of  his  subjects  was  a  passive  obedience  in  aO 
things  to  hia  absolute  and  iofafiible  will.  But  the 
pinching  of  pecuniary  embnrrnssment  mast  bsvo 
reminded  him  continually  that  lie  was  of  the  enrtti, 
earthy;  nnd  the  course  of  life  be  led  was  ftitsi  to 
any  great  reverence  on  the  part  of  his  subjects. 
"This  year  (1614),  as  it  was  the  meridian  of  die 
king's  reign  in  England,  so  it  was  of  his  pleasures. 
He  Was  excessively  addicted  to  hunting  nnd  drink* 
tog,  not  ordinary  French  and  Spanish  wines,  but 
strong  Greek  wines;  and  though  be  would  divide 
hjs  huntTng  From  drinking  these  wines,  yet  he  wouM 
compound  his  hunting  with  drinking;  ntid  to  that 
purpose  he  was  attended  with  a  special  officer  who 
was,  as  nmch  as  conid  he,  always  at  hand  to  fill  the 
king's  rup  in  his  bonting,'when  he  called  for  it. . . . 
Whether  it  were  drinking  those  wioes,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  the  king  became  so  lazy  and 
unwieldy',  that  ho  was  trussed  on  horseback,  and, as 
^e  was  set,  bo  would  he  ride,  without  otherwise 
poisiog  himself  on  his  saddle :  uny,  when  his  hat  was 
sot  on  his  head,  he  would  not  ttike  the  pains  to  alter 
it,  but  it'sat  as  it  was  put  on.*"  And  all  ibis  while 
he  never  heard  any  thing  from  bis  liiTorites  and 
flntterers  without  the  prelude  of  "  sftcred,"  wise," 
'f^ost  lfaroed,"  ice. 

A.b.  1^14'.  Since  the  dissolntion  of  parliament, 
in  1611,  James  had  attempted,  as  usual,  to  raise 
loans  bj^-  writs  under  tbe  great  seaT;  bat  the  mer- 
chaot3|  to  whom  tie  principally  applied,'  refused  faipi 
tbe  accommodation.  lie  opened  a  market  for  the 
sale  '  of  honors ;  sold  severnl  peerages  for  largo 
sutbs;',  an'd  created  a  new  order  of  knights  calted 
hai'onets,  whose  honors  were  heroditury,  and  who 
pnid  ^tO'OO  each  for  their  patents  under  the  greHl 
seal.  "  Some  of  those  oeW  honorable  men  (whose 
wives'*  pride  and  their  own  prodigalities  had  pumped 
up  to  It)  wer^  a'o  drained  that  thoy  had  not  moisture 
to  maintain  the'  radical  humor,  but  wkhf^red  to 
nothing.  money,  thus  raised,  is  pretended  ^ 

pin'ntihg  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  It  found  many 
other  c'hannols  'before  H  came  to  tbiit  b6r.  Aad 
thpu^h,  ni  our  king's  Jirst  access  to  die  crown, 
there',  w'^s  a  ^tut  oif  hnighta  (nade,  ^et  after  some 
^ime  tie  liera  fi'is  hand,  lest  the  kingdom  should'  be 
cl0T«tl"wHh 'AAri;  and  the  world  thrived  M-well 
Vrlpi' a^pi'e,' fbAY  the  price  wa^'afterward'broaghf  up 
te-dGSOAanpitfoo-:  JB«Unets«f(a>iU.thapo»r««urtier« 
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htigkAcod,  tfae  king  wanting  t^er  means  to  gratify 
his  servanU."^  He  still  continued  giving  with  aa 
laTisfa  a  hand  as  erer  to  these  servants^  by  Mfhich 
must  be  understood  bis  favorites  and  courtiers for 
the  true  servanu  of  the  suta  were  often  left 
aDpaldt  a«d  told  that  they  most  support  themselves 
on  their  private  putrimooiea.  Such  as  obtained 
the  higher  emi^yiaeDts  paid  themselves  by  meaiis 
of  bribes  and  peculations.  These  places  were 
generally  sold  to  tbe  highest  bidders  by  the  minion 
:aomerset  and  tbe  noble  Howards.  Thus,  Sir 
Kulke  iireville  obuined  the  ChanceUorship  of  the 
Exchequer  for  tbe  sum  of  dC4000,  which  he  paid  to 
Lady  Suffolk,  now  tbe  favorite's  mother-in-law.* 

Tbe  States  of  Holland  bad  neither  paid  principal 
DOT  ioierest  of  their  debt.  Some  of  the  ministers 
proposed  adopting  bold  and  decisive  measures,  in 
order  to  obtain  this  iDooey,  but  James  was  too  timid 
to  follow  their  advice;  and  as  his  exchequer  was 
bare  and  his  credit  axbaasted,  he  reluctantly  made 
up  his  miod  to  meet  pariiament  once  more.  It 
appears  that  even  at  this  extremiqr  he  would  have 
avoided  a  parJinuieot  had  it  not  been  for  Bacoo,  who 
was  DOW  attorney-general,  and  high  in  the  royal 
favor,  from  which  his  rival.  Coke,  had  wooderfnlly 
declined.  Bacon,  who  had  drawn  up  a  regular  plan 
for  maDaging  tbe  House  of  Commons,  assured  tbe 
king  that  the  chief  leaders  of  the  late  opposition, 
sach  as  Neville,  Yetverton,  Hyde,  Crew,  and  Sir 
Dndlay  Digges,  hsd  been  won  over  to  the  court; 
that  mnch  might  be  done  by  forethought  toward 
filling  the  House  of  Commons  with  persons  well 
afieeled  to  bis  mi|festy,  winnbig  or  blinding  the 
lawyers*  tbe  Utene  voeelet  of  the  House,  and  draw- 
ing tbe  country  gentlemen,  the  merchants,  the 
courtiers,  to  act  with  one  accord  for  the  king's 
advantage.  But  Bacoo  told  James,  at  the  same 
time,  tiiat  it  would  be  expedient  to  tender  volnn- 
tarily  certain  graces  and  modificationB  of  the  pre- 
rogative, such  as  might  with  smajlest  injury  be 
conceded.*  This  advice  was  seconded  by  Sir 
Henry  Neville,  a  plsce-hunter,  as  ambiUous  a  man 
as  Baooo,  and  scarcely  more  honest.  In  a  well 
writtea  memorial  be  suggested  to  his  majesty  that 
he  should  consider  what  had  been  demanded  by  the 
Com  moos,  and  what  promised  by  the  crown  during 
the  last  session ;  that  he  should  grant  now  the  more 
reasonable  of  the  Commons*  requests,,  and  keep  f|I| 
tine  proiniaos  which  he  had  actually  made  f  .that  he 
dioald  avoid  irritating  speeches  (o  his  pnrnamenr^ 
and  make  a  ^ow  of  ccrnfidence  in  their  good  aflec- 
tioos.*  Upon  these  conditions,  end  under  this  sys- 
tem, thay  undertook  to  maD.ige  the  Commons  (the 
l<ords  had  long  been  tame  enoughj,  and  carry  the 
king  triumpbaotly  through  parliament  to  abundant 
votes  of  tbe  public  money ;  and  hence  they  were 
called  undertaken.  James,  In  his  embarrassments, 
acceded  to  the  plan,  sad  Somerset  pat  himself  ^t 
lha  Iwad  of  It  with  Bacon  an^  Ne^ifle.'   In  later 

■  Ofifiaal  MS.  in  tba  sosMwinw  of  Mt.  Ilullpm,  m  quoted  by  ^iin  ia 
CmM.  Hat.  "4  Carte.  ' 

^  tattm  WllMh  *qpt,  "*T«rtlMtoi<«M  •  vmt^Mm  «U«  Dm 
MM^teiS^  tmtK  maiiiM  mimMtt*  iMfllMifMiWU 

mm  |iwin:  la  hm  fiindi  ia  nsij  tmtXy  miS  banu|k,  who,  by 


years  the  system  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  but  it  was  Dot  destined  to  be  very  boc- 
eessful  under  James.  On  tfao  5th  of  April,  1614, 
be  opened  the  session  with  a  conciliatory  speech, 
descanting  en  the  alarming  growth  of  popeiy  (ho 
knew  a  little  persecotion  would  please  them  well), 
and  on  his  zeal  for  the  true  religion ;  and  then  bei 
told  them  how  mnch  he  was  in  want  of  money,  nnd 
how  many  graces  ho  intended  for  them  in  this 
present  session.  But  the  Commons  would  not  be 
csjoled :  they  passed  at  once  to  the  great  grievance 
— the  customs  at  the  outports  and  impositions  by 
prerogative.  "And  such  faces  appeared  there  as 
made  the  court  droop.  Some  of  the  courtiers  and 
members  returned  or  won  over  by  tbe  "nndeP: 
takers,*'  made  a  faint  etfort,  but  their  voices  were 
drowned,  and  died  away  in  a  helpless  murmur  about 
the  hereditary  right  of  kings  to  tax  their  subjects  as 
they  Kst.  The  Commons  demanded  a  conferencn 
on  this  momentous  subject  with  the  Lords.  The 
Lords  hesitated,  and  consulted  with  the  judges. 
Before  the  opinion  of  the  latter  was  known,  tho 
Commons  objected  to  the  way  in  which  several 
members  had  been  elected,  and  they  went  nigh  to 
expel  tbe  attorn ey-genersK  Bacon.  Coke,  who  had 
attained  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench, 
who  could  hope  for  no  higher  promotion,  and  who 
was  irritated  into  something  like  patriotism  by  his 
hatred  of  Bacon  and  the  ill  usage  be  had  received 
fVom  the  court,  after  a  private  consultation  With  the 
rest  of  tfae  judges,  declined  giving  any  oi^ion  to  the 
Lords  toncbing  the  legality  of  impositioDS  on  mer- 
chandise fay  premgative,  because  it  waa  proper  that 
he  and  hia  brethren,  who  were  to  speak  judicially 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  sbonld  he  dis- 
putants in  DO  cause  on' any  side.  TYm  Lords,  who 
had  expected  a  very  dlfTereot  answer,  now  declined 
the  conference :  and  Noyle,  bishop  of  Litchfield 
and  Coventry,  who,  for  the  share  be  had  token  in 
the  Countess  of  Essex^s  divorce,  had  been  recently 
translated  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  rote  in  his  place, 
and  said  that  tbe  Commons  were  striking  nt  the 
root  of  the  {irerogntlvs.  and  that,  if  admitted  to 
conference,  they  might  proceed  to  undutifnl  and 
seditious  speeches,  onfit  for  the  ears  of  theVr  lord- 
shipB.  This  Neyle  was  one  of  the  worst  of  James's 
bench  of  bishops,  and  an  object  of  detestation  to  tho 
Puritans,  whom  he  hsd  harnssed  aud  persecuted- 
The  Commons  fell  upod  him  In  a  fbry,  and  de- 
manded iteparntion;  for  the  practice  did  not  yet 
obtain  of  ode  Kouse  of  parliament  supposing  itself 
ignoniDCOf  what  is  done  or  said  in  the  Other  House. 
The  bishop  instantly  changed  his  tone,  excused 
himself,  hnd,  with  many  tonrs,  denied .  the  most 
offensive  of  the  words  which  hsd  been  attributed  to 
him,  not  forgetting  to  pfofess  a  Wondenrfol  respect 
sod  veneration  for  the  Commons.  Bjr  fliis  time 
JameA  must  hpVe  discovered  that  the  undeftakers 
bad  en^getT  fof  more  than,  they  <jbAtd  accomplish- 
Indeed,  |tbd  discovery, of  this  'rehame,  which  whs 
•  'J  .  _  ,1 

'M»ir  pdwir  xaiai^  tiii  ■ptftpie  WootdituVa  eIeAii<|t  nrluih  iMntUrs 
but  MB  atnliriuii,  ind  becuM  ma  abattsim,*' 
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made  poUie  before  tbe  meeting  of  parlibroent, 
contributed  to  the  ill  hutaor  of  the  Lower  House. 
James,  in  bia  openiog  speech,  poaitively  daoied  that 
there  wu  any  sncb  plan  oDtertaiaed,  protastitig 
tbatt  **for  undertakers,  he  never  waa  bo  base  to  call, 
br  rely  on  any  ;**  and  Bacon  bad  pretended  to  kngh 
at  tbe  DotioD  that  prima  moD  shoold  andertake  for 
the  ComnioDB  of  England.  A.  few  days  after.  Sir 
Henry  NeTrHe's  memwial  to  the  king  was  roftd  at 
ihll  length  in  the  Honae,  and  it  the  opening  of  die 
Seaaion  of  1621  James  hitnaalf ■  ezpresriy  amfeaaed 
tiul  then  had  been  tueh  a  teheme.  Seeing  no  likeli- 
hood of  the  dispatch  of  the  bnaineas  for  which  alone 
b«  bad  snmmoned  them,  James  sent  a  meaaags, 
that  if  they  farther  delayed  voting  supplies  be 
would  dissolve  parliament.  The  Commoss,  in 
reply,  stated  that  they  would  vote  no  supplies  till 
their  grievances  sbould  be  redressed.  It  is  said,  on 
a  qoestionable  authority,  that  he  then  sent  for  tbe 
Commons,  and  tore  all  their  bills  before  their  faccra 
in  Whitehall;  bat,  whatever  was  James's  indis- 
cretion, his  cowardice  would  be  likely  to  prevent 
•Uch  an  offensive  and  violent  act.  Wlmt  is  certain, 
however,  is,  that  be  carried  hia  threat  into  execntioD 
on  the  7tfa  of  June,  and,  od  the  foHowiog  tnoming, 
oomniitted  five  of  the  membm  to  the  Tower,  for 
"lioontjoDineBa  of  speech."  At  the  time  of  Ais 
hos^  and  aogiy  dinohitiont  tlie  parliament  bad 
■at  two  mooths  and  two  days,  but  bad  not  passed 
a  single  bill.  It  was  afterward  called  the  Addle 
PBTlianiiOnt;  but  few  parliaments  did  more  toward 
tile  proper  eataUiahnieat  of  the  righta  of  the 
Commons.' 

For  the  next  six  years  James  depended  upon 
moA  UDoertain,  and,  for  Ijie  greater  part,  most 
illegd  means.  People  were  dragged  into  the  Star 
Chamber  on  all  kinds  of  accnaatioDe,  that  they 
might  be  sentenced  to  p^  eninrmoiu  fines  to  tbe 
king;  iDODOpoKea  and  privileges  were  ibveoted  ud 
aidd,  and  the  odioita  benevolencea  were  brataghtagun 
into  jiiD  pky ;  and  such  aa  wooU  not  contributie  faid 
tlKir  bsmea  retwned  to  the  privy  cosnciL  Mr. 
CNivBr  St.  John,  who  pot  lutnaelf  in  thla  pr«dica- 
ment.  Who  explained  hu  rettaoBs  in  writing  like  a 
lawyer  and  stateBroao,'  and  who  did  not  spare  the 
king,  waa  sentenced  by  tbe  Star  Cbambsr  to  a  fine  of 
cCdOODiand  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  roya!  pleasure. 
But  greatly  as  James  wanted  money,  he  waa  of  hiio- 
B^f  disposed  to  be  much  less  severe  against  these 
Wbo  refused  it  than  against  thos»  who  qneatiooed 
his  -difriDe  right  in  the  abstract,  or  ceasured  his 
binglyeotiduat.  There  was  ome  Edmood  Peacbam, 
a  ministBr  of  the  gospel  in  Souonetsfaire*  who  prob- 
tUf  first  attracted  attaetioa  by  preaching  poritani- 
cally.  His  study  was  suddenly  broken  open,  and 
in  It  #m  found  a  maaoseript  aermoD,  -wfaiefa  had 
nivey  Irten  preaditfd,  not  intended  td  be-  preached, 
^sharply  ceosnriog  the  kin^a  extranganee  and  kive 
of  dogs,  dances,  ban(|nete,  and  eoady  dnaaea,  and 
ieomplaintng  of  this  flwtda  and  oppressions  practiced 
by  his  gavero  meat  and  officers.   The  poor  old  man,, 

f  JouMh  of  tbe  LoRlft  mi  CoMnwa^Bairiaitoa,  Ha«.  Aat.— 

'  SwAtakiHvJaOrtsta.-'.-  ■  .  ■■  -o  ■ .. 


was  seised,  dragged  up  to  London,  and  committed 
^  to  tbe  Tower-  There  be  was  exajuined  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tlie  Lord  CbaDcelkv 
I  Ellesmere,  tbe  Earis  of  Suffolk  and  Worcester,  Sir 
I  Ra^h  Wii«wood,  tbe  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  aad 
others,  touchieg  bis  motives,  advisers,  and  iostruct* 
ora.  find  not  tbe  mau,"  wrote  Winwood,  "to 
be,  as  was  related,  stupid  or  dull,  but  to  be  foil  of 
malice  and  eraft.'"  This  opinion  ma  formed  ea 
the  praaehei'e  iMf'mg  that  be  bad  bad  any  adviaeri 
or  aecoropfieea,  and  hia  stating  that  what  he  had 
written  had  bees  »by  his  own  observation  and 
imaginat^n ;  and  the  apfrfication  of  it  made  oat  of 
the  example  of  Herod."*  James,  who  in  such 
cases  would  always  read  the  law  in  his  own  way, 
insisted  tliat  tiiB  offense  amoanted  to  high  treanD. 
nnd,  tskiog  up  bis  pen,  he  drew  out  for  tbe  iostrnc- 
tbn  of  his  ministers  aod  judges  what  be  called, 
'^The  true  state  of  the  question,"^  fint  Coke,  who 
bad  not  always  been  so  senipnlonB,  who,  before  the 
tide  of  hie  fitvor  was  on  tbe  ebb,  had  coneorred  and 
cooperated  in  many  arbitrary  measnrcw,  nmintained 
that  the  offense  might  be  a  criminal  slander,  but  did 
notammmttotreaaon.  On  tJM  next  horrible  exami* 
naUon  of  Uio  prisoner.  Coke  was  not  preaent,  bat 
his  rival,  BacoD,  waa  there  in  bis  atead,  and  an 
assenting  witness  to  the  atrocities  committed 
Twelve  interrogatories  were  put  to.  the  preacher, 
wbo,  according  to  the  horribly  coocise  ex|n-ession 
of  Secretary  Winwood.  in  bis  report,  was  examioed 
upon  tbem,' "before  tortore,  in  torture,  betweea 
torture,  and  after  tortore."  "  Notwithstanding," 
continaea  Winwood,  nothing  coald  be  drawn  from 
him,  he  still  persiated  in  his  obstinate  and  insensiUs 
denials  and  former  answer.**  Stmie  two  mootbs 
after,  the  poor  captive  changed  his  key  somewhat, 
but  still  he  wonld  make  no  eonfeasion  likely  to  bring 
any  one  into  trouble ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  would  not 
s^B  this  examioMion,  which  was  taken  before 
Bacon,  Crew,  and  two  ether  lawyera.*  In  tbe 
afaieaeev  tharafora,  of  all  other  evidence,  Jaana 
resolved  that  the  mannscript  nnpresefaed  aerraea 
sbould  be  takeo  aa  tiie  overt  act  of  treason.  Aad 
be  caJM  in  tfae  willing  Bacon  to  smooth  tbe  legal 
difficulties  to  tins  atrnoge  course.  Bacon  conferred 
with  the  judges  one  by  one,  and  fonod  them  idL 
ready  to  be  aa  base  as  himself  except  Coke,  «be 

1  letter  from  Seevetatf  Vfnwooi  to  a  lord  Bboot  King  Jamet'i  pcr- 
Mi,     IMiiairfa  lUiTi  Htllu),  Menwrikl*,  Ac. 

*  S«aaid  cBrnmi  win)  of  £dM»d  Feadwrn,  taJMii  Ymbn  At  htd*  at 
the  Tnwer. — Tinlrt/mfU. 

*  DmJrrmpls.  t%«  origtut  of  thii  pfedow  ^BrTonBiM  fi  pre- 
serrod  IB  JuiM^iptni  hutdiintiiic. 

*  U  ma  «  {wlpaUe  mui  M17  •xevnUe  eniion.  Hi*,  mm  w«i  » 
the  Ms.,  »nd  he  now  eud  U)«t  it  wm  not  wiitteo  him,  bnt  b;  oa* 
of  bie  nsme,  "  e  divine,  tcholer,  and  trareler,  that  cetne  ta  him  tooR 
Teats  paat/tbi  oanahtrirf  llM  tisM  b«  cu  aM  nnnnber,  Md  1^  a[ 
but  iww  \  nuaiter  uf  a  yaar,  urf  bwk  t»  Mvch  upuM  hin,  be  had 
•e«rce  the  conmund  nf  hit  owe  bovee  or  uadj' ;  but  that  be  would  h* 
writfogr,  eotDetiHiei  la  the  church,  •ometlme*  in  tbe  Meeple,  ■aortiinM 
ifc  Utia  •kwitaeta'a  stvtr ;  aoi*  ke  aaith  fuaheoi,  ttel  thm  man, 
a«  walXJooee  -tv  epat^xted,  which  ba  had  fonnerly  cenfemeil  to  be  of 
hia  own  hand,  might  be  of  the  writing  of  tbe  mid  Peachim  ;  . . .  - 
aad  «liata0et«r  ia  la  Ut'  fbtner  axanutiatioa,  ha  well  befwv  Ua  va^ 
eMort  mmeA-fmiK:!!,  aa  befar*  B17  Uni  «f  0>aiertHnr>  ud  olhertbe 
lonlii  V>d  other  tt  hie  mfeaiy'*  privf  mumiU  waa  wftoUgr  eat  ^  Jtv, 
and  io  avoid. tOTlMrt,md  net  ethtrmit,"  All  tbe  description  that  b« 
iMM-^tttbi  pbiMh  or  Aie  HM|iMirdMttM'*H,  that  he  waa  tall 
of  «at«aH>;MMn»tf»sariin>ARnsMUbaJfni*  .<  J 
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•l^eetad  dut  **awih  ptrtienlar,  twit  u  he  «aHod  it* 
inricvlKr  t«knig  of  o(riniM8  (fivai  tlM  jo^i)  wn 
not  acewdf  Dg  to  tho  enatom  of  thii  reahtt.*'  Tbii 
reftutaDca  to  hii  ioMKblU^  itmg  Jamos  to  the 
qoiefc,  mad  prepued,  perhtpB  moro  tbm  iBj^  oliMr 
Hogle  circnasBtace,  the  tnampb  ttf  BMoa  ever  bis 
pv».t  riral.  Id  the  end,  Cohe,  finding  ImnBelf 
■Uoding  aloae,  eooMnted  to  glre  rome  opMom  id 
writiog;  but  these  wwe  eva8i¥e,  aad'dM  not  lend 
rfae  king  the  oeofiroiatiob  of  hie  high  legal  eathoTlfrf. 
•'  As  Judge  Hebart,  that  rode  the  western  cirouit, 
was  drawn  to  jaiop  with  hie  coIle8gae,'the  chief 
faaroo,  Peacham  was  sent  down  to  be  Cried  aad 
traued  op  hi  Sooiereetsbire,"  where  dia  orert  set 
of  wnting  the  libel  wes  8ap|)o«ed  to  Imv«  been 
Gommitted.  The  poor  old  preecher  WMe  aeoontiDgly 
eMdeamed  for  high  treaeon,  on  the  7th  of  At^st, 

1615.  I^y  dMiiot*howeTW,praMedto«»itatioBt 
aed  Peacham  died  b  few  monAs  after  in  Taunton 
jelL  This  bee  been  eenaMered  ee  the  wont  and 
nost  tyrsnoieal  act  of  Jamea'B  raigni  bat  there 
irr  others  eearcelj  iRferior  in  Tiolence  and  We- 
fiality.  For  example,  Thomas  Owen  was  indicted 
aod  fband  gniltj  of  high  treason,  for -saying  that 
"the  king,  beiog  excoramonieated  bj  the  pope, 
aught  be  lawfuHy  deposed  and  killed  b^  any  one." 
This  poeilioD  wae  atrocioas,  but  it  eoold  bnilly  be 
twisted  into  treason — for,  es  James  had  never  been 
•iceaimanicated,  the  words  conld  not  ap|^  te  him. 
Owen  pleaded  in  tiiia  sense,  and  Coke  nt  first  said 
tbat  his  defsDS*  m»  good  la  law,  and  his  case  net 
traaaaaBUe ;  bot  he  was  afterward  indwwd  to  «oii- 
ear  wiUi  the  kittg  and  the  eiher  jndges,  who 
wished  to  have  Ae  man  hailed,  drawn,  and  qnar- 
leied.  WfflkuH,  anotlur  papist,  «aa  convicted  of 
high  traasoD,  for  writing  a  book  in  wliieh  he  pre- : 
dieted  that  the  king  would  die  in  the  year  1621. 
Time  wiiters  who  consider  this  reign  aa  an  anns- 
ieg  farce,  asd  nothing  worte,  a|^iear  to  have  forgot- 
ten 8oeb  loeideets. 

On  the  15th  of  Jane,  1614.  about  a'weelc  after  tiie 
•lisaohiti<m  of  the  Addle  Parliament,  the  Earl  of 
Nonhaoaptoa,  the  grand-noele  of  Somersei^s  wife, 
ind  the  meet  «raf^  statesmaD  of  that)  fbctien,  de- 
puted thts  Kfe.  His  nephew,  the  Earl'of  Suffolk, 
sad  the  fimwiie  divMed  his  iriaees  bMw«eo  them, 
ar  iRed,them  np  with  their  own  crbatoree ;  'but'  his 
death  wn  a  fiitol  Uow  to  their,  iptetepta;  for  they 
neither  had  hie  ennning  or  aUUty  tbetoMhwB,.nor 
noM  proenre  it  in  any  of  tlieir  ^etf'ttltd'depend- 
eots.  But  they  mtg^it  Jiere  maintbiwed  their  .as- 
cendency had  it  not  been  for  A»  eppearance  at 
ceort  of  another  benotiftil  young  man,  and  for  the 
decliaing  spirits  of  the  actual  favorite.  Somerset* 
icailiy  as  be  wae,  was  no  hardened  or  hoMtteas.  ain- 
nrr.  From  the  time  of  the  deSth  of 'biB  friend 
Orerboiy,  e  cloud  settled  upon  bia  brow ;  bis  vivaci- 
trsad  gaod  hiunor  departed  from  hlmi-he-negleeted 
1^  dress  and  person,  and  becbme  flbaeut-tnhided, 
wodjtaiid  mwase.  even  wbLeo  in  the  lung's  com-, 
pur>.  AH  titB  oourlieie,  who  envied  ham  and!  the 
HowsTds,  were  on  the  watch,  and  n  JkmHB  lirfeW 
lick  of  his  <M  miainn  they  threw  a  sfliw.  oua  Jii  Jm 
inf.  Thie  wae  OMi^  Viffienf  ^  jtoMgeat  awif 


ctf  Sir  fidwnrd  V^era  of  Brookaiby*  ib  Leieertsr- 
Bhire,-  by  hie  aecond- wifa,  a  pnor  and  portjonless,  but 
very  beaulifnl  woman*  Oenrge,  who  appeara^.^. 
least  for  a  shortfeime,.to  have  been  bmngfak  up  «• 
pramly  for<tbe  ateatioa  he  sueoaeded  in  obtainiDgt 
was  eent  over  to  Pariat>wbere  he  acquired  .the.  tame 
ncOotnpHshmcmtS'Which'hadso  foeoionted  the  king 
in  tlie  Soottiflb  yoatht  Robert  Carr.  When  ha  apt 
peered  at  the  English  oonrt  be  bad  all  these  Freaetu 
graces,  a  fine  suit  of  Frenoh  oiothes  on  his  bec^  and 
an  allowanee  of  tC30  -  a^year  from  his  wtdowad 
motberr  James  was  enchaoted,  and  in  a  few  weeliA 
or  days  young  Viiliers  was  Installed  as  bis  mnjea^'a 
cni^beerer.  He  was  Ull,  finely  propoctioDed,  for 
more  handsome— or  so  thongbt  the  king— ^iian  efttt 
SemerseC  hnd-beeoj  and,  unlike  that  now  careworn 
fovoritot  his  fooe  wen  always  dreaaed  in-smilae. 
Snoa  after  lliere  waa  a  great  biib  private  sapporteof' 
tertainmeot  at  Bayaard's  CiiBtle«  ntirbiob  the  nobl» 
Herberts,  Seymours*  Roesela,  and  other  courtim 
of  high  name,  devised  bow  they  dxnild  get  Soawrt 
set  vrtiolly  out  of  faror  and-  offiae,  and  put  George 
Villiera  in  his  place.^  Their  only  diffionlty  wea  to 
iodace  Ae  queen  to  enter  into  their  plot,  for.  tbey 
knew  "that  the  king  would  never  admit  any  to 
nearness  aboot  himself  bat  sncfa  as  the  queen  ehonld 
commend  Co  him,  that  if  ahe  sbeuld  complain  M&at- 
ward  of  the  dtar  oBOr  he  might  make  answer, -it  Js 
abmg  of  yourself,  for -you  eommeoded  him  unte 
me.""  Now,  though' 'her  majesty  Queen  Aaoe 
bated  Somerset^  she  bad  seep  Villieie,  and>'d>d  mMI 
HIm  Mm.  ^remove  this  feefing  of  the  cpieea's/toi 
labor  for  the  snbstitotion  of  one  base  minion  for  aa- 
other,  was  tbm^fat  a  duty  not  nnanilable  tn  the  pii- 
mato  (^«he  Enf^ishehorcb;  and'Arahbtsbop  AbboU- 
in  his  animosity  to  -Sosneraet.  andertook  it  at  the. 
request  of  thai  noble  lords^  When  he  first  npened' 
his  commission  to  the  queen,  site  teid  him  that  aba 
saw  that  iu  VillicrB  wbtcb,  if  heibecsmB  n  favorite, 
wooM  malra  bim  more  intolerable  tisne  sny  that 
Irere  baforb  fahuv  In  tfae  end,  tio'^ever,  the  iinpnr> 
tunitiesof  t^e  prinntfe  prevailed;  but  Anoe  tnld  bim 
that  they  shbuld  all  live  to  repent  whet  they  were 
dbbg  in-  advawtii^- tWa  new>  minioa.'"  .Oo  Stii 
GeorgeM  feast,- April  Mtby  1616,^  hisoaomastic  day.- 
the  yeung-<!U^beBret*:wtfs  eworn  a  gentleman«f  the: 
piHvy  ehamber,  with  «'  aalaTyiof-  dglOOO  a^yeB^  t  end 
oBi|ii«-  n»»t  dayrlia  ePris-lttiif^irBd.i'-'  The>  doon"iir 
Seiaui  eel  aw  anw  neried-;  WvenemieataadctaekM- 
averthetrttcewM  of  lMir«elteme,>BDd  thenieBt  timid- 
saw  timt  there 'WodW  -no  'longer  be  any  dangi^  in 
awvdii^  ftib  ft*(ft'He'e>ra  berrlUe  'crime  bAiah  bndl 
kmgbeetir'iMrputed  te'fatm  this  people^*  Ha  was' 
oe«r  M"Miad<«o  htakdabgariw  «Mrt<ftniritiia  hM» 

i.lulicw»K|nii«in(««ittia.^  WilUm  fbdirftMD, wMbor.of  a 

Hiito^^of  ^uwK  t,  fl«fn»,  I#ife,of  J«»f  JM^i,**'-  "f, 
I8H). 

■  I'KtvenmOnf^IfaiCMm  '<■■■■  .1.  I  ,  •< 

waited  npuii  Sotncmt.uid' tola  hiiiLtliat  he  deiirieS  lb  ba  his'^vcT- 
WJit  Md^afMU;!'  tM  \o  tahfi  bh'eWn'  pMrtMW  'ifMOf  ikiUH  hi* 
faTor :  and  Soinemt  fnnkir  rppliad,  ■'  I  will  hava  bobb  of  jonr  wnka, 
and  'ySB  UUtl.MM'  fenM-Dritr  <erar»  r«in,  tf  vu,4TCklr  your 
Mck."  "  Had  SoiMmi  cowyMitt  irtlli  aMHw«/'  ^fctalSHW  W^>' 
dm, "  OrnlMtT'a  dMth  bad  aUU  ban  nM-af*>ia  Ms  Ma  ttkm*- 
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Qiuatly  been  ';  and  before  nay  proceedings 'were  itt- 
^ituted  ngflinst  liim  be  endenvored  to  procure  a 
^toiieml  pnrdoD  to  secure' him  in  hi*  Rfo  ftutl  prop- 
erty. Sir  Robert  CoUod  drew  one  oat,  ^br 
abd  genenl  aa  could  be,"  whereio  tbe  king  waa 
made  to  declare,  that,  hla  own  motiob  nnd  apeelat 
fiivor,  he  did  pardon  aR,  and  aN  banner  of  treaaods, 
mispriaioDs  of  treaBOUS,  murders,  felonies,  and  out- 
rages whatsoever,  by  the  Earl  of  Somerset  comnriC- 
ted,  or  hereafter  to  be  committed."  ^  James,  hoping 
hereby  to  rid  himself  fbrever  of  his  disnereeaMo  Im- 
portunities, approved  of  the  docament  most  heartily; 
bat  the  Chancellor  Eilnsmere  refosed  to  pnt  the 
great  seal  to  it,  alledging  that  such  an  act  would  snb- 
ject  him  to  a  praemunire. 

'  Secretary  Winwood  Is  said  to  haVe  been  the  firiit 
ia  dechre  to  J^mes  that  tbe  Conntess  nf  Essex  and 
Somerset  had  caused  Sir  Thomaa  Orerimry  to  be 
poisoned.  When  James  prirately  aummoned  Elwea, 
the  Deutenaot  of  the  Tower,  into  bia  presence,  and 
questbned  and  cron-qaeatinoed  faltn,  he  waa  fnlly 
convinced  of  the  fact ;  bnt  he  atill  -Kept  the  earl 
aliout  his  person,  concealed  all  he  icnew,  and  even 
fltiinnlated  a  return  of  his  former  warm  affeetbn. 
He  went  to  hnnt  at  Royston,  and  toolt  Someraet 
with  him.  There,  as  he  seemed  "rather  in  his 
rising  than  setting,"  ho  was  attached  by  the  warrant 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  who,  however,  had 
refused  to  proceed  until  Jamea  had  joined  several 
ethers  in  commission  with  him.  The  king  had  a 
lothsoMe  Way  of  lolling  his  arms  about  his  fhvoTites' 
neck*,  and  kissing  them ;  and  in  this  poBtnre  Coke'b 
messenger  fonnd  the  king  widi  Somerset,  eaying, 
>  When  abnil  I  see  thee  agaraf — When  abairi  a6e 
thee  again  V  When  Somerset  gat  the  warrant  in 
^e  'royal  presence,  he  exclaimed,  that  nbfer  had 
Bnch  an  affVont  been  olTered  to  a  peer  of  England. 
*■  Nay,  man,"  said  the  king,  wbeedlingly,  i<  if  Coke 
Vends  ftfr  me,!  must  go;**  atid,  as  soon  as  Somerset 
was  gone,  he  added,  "  Now  the  devil  go  widi  fhee, 
for  I  will  never  see  thy  fface  mdre?"  TblA  was  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  About  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  lord  chief  justice  arrived  at  Houston, 
and  to  him  James  complained  that  Somerset  and 
'bia  wife  bad  made  him  a  go-between  in'ther^  adul- 
'tery  and  mnrder.  He  commanded'hini,'  *ith  all 
the  Scrutiny  possible,  to  search  into  the  bottom  of 
'the  fool  conspiracy,  and  to  spRfe  otr  m>iU  fatoW  gfdbt 
Soever.  And,  In  conclusion,  he  aaid  to  Cokb,  uQod*s 
eiirse  be  upoil  yon  nnd  yonra,  If  ;you  spare  any- 
'them ;  Rnd'Clod*s  cdrse  be  upon  me  and'  ttilne,  if  I 
pardon'nny  0ne  ofthem!*'*  i  •• 

Coke,  wfab  had  maiiy  ibotbrelt,  bealdtf  tfa*  love  ttf 
'Jntitice,  mi  ndi  Idle.  He  liadD#6d  iniinfpi*EniM« 
obligintona  ttf  Someiwt*,  but' he  sawr  HiAt  earl' could 
never  a|;a!a  he  of  trte  foliSm.  '  Ae'uHd'ttls  brofhbr 
'edn^thlssibn^rt'  tfrok  three  hdndiFeBekateiAaKont^,  and 
dieta  irepoi^d'  tb'  llie  king  that"¥VajKea  HdwRtd, 

■-    ...    •  "  •■}.•••  i.r       1,1,  -••■'!.■(..'' 

7  Saqh  pttdoqa,  or  {wrdou  imtj  like  tbaip,  ^id  b*^  aoiMtiBM 
*'fnnf«d  in  uRter'cuei. ^tenl  iDli>i*ter«  hadtAulned  thaA'kt  aw 

pti^tjr  ifainit  1^  luliet  of  tKeir  •AfltniM,  w1bf!ii'ttii>ir  IkH  t)usa\4 
*eodia,'|ii^  4^  ^^^Ar>[n  far  il6iB|  i!)*  wilT  br  il)«[r  toitnigt  I'n  u 


some  time  Countess  of  Essex,  had  entpli^ed  sorce- 
ry to  incnpscitnte  her  lawAil  husband,  Essex,  and  to 
win  the  love  of  %M;beater;  that,  afterward,  she  and 
her  lover,  and  hernnele,  Uie  lateEartaf  Northamp* 
ton,  had,  by  dieir  jolat  contritaDce,  trained  the 
cummlttai'Of'Shr  Thomaa  Overbnry,  the  appoint- 
Btent  of  their  creature  Elwea  to  bn  fientenuDt  of 
tbe  Tower,  and  one  Weston  to  be  warden  or  keeper 
of  the  prisoner;  and,  fbrther,  that  tbe  countess,  by 
tbe  aM  of  Mrs.  Turner,  had  procured  three  kinth 
of  poison  fVom  Franklin,  an  apothecary,  and  tfant 
Weston,  the  warder  or  keeper,  bad  administered 
these  pOtsot^B  to  Sir  Thomas.  Coke  bad  also  ob- 
tained poasesslon  of  many  note-books  and  letters; 
flndi  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Overbury  to 
Somerset,  alluding  to  tbe  tecrett  of  the  latter,  be 
pretended  to  derive  proof  that  these  eecreta  must 
have  been  of  a  treasonable  nature,  and  he  ventured 
thereupon  to  charge  tbe  earl  wirti  hnrlog  peitmed 
Prince  Heitrg  f  In  reality  there  ma  nothing  ie 
Overbnrya  letter  which  could  bear  this  constnie- 
tkin ;  Sir  Thomas  merely  aaid  that  he  had  vrrittefi 
a  histniy  of  hie  confidential  connection  with  the  fii- 
-rorite,  fWim  which  bis  friends  might  see  the  extent 
of  that  man's  ingratitnde.  The  queen,  however, 
entered  into  Coke's  view  of  tbe  case,  and  openly 
declnred  that  abe  bad  no  doubt  of  the  murder  of  her 
eldest  son.  But  tbe  king  discouraged  this  interpre- 
tation, and  only  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe, 
that,  in  addition  to  his  guik  in  being  an  accomplice 
m  the  poisoning  of  Overbury,  Somerset  had  re- 
ceived bribes  from  Spain,  and  had  enga'ged  tu  |^ce 
Prince  Charles  In  the  bands  of  that  court. 

Weston,  the  wurder,  who  had  been  servant  to 
Franklin,  tbe  Rpothecary  who  flimiahed  tbe  poisoa, 
had  been  arreated  and  examined  at  An  first  opening 
of  these  proceedings,  and  the  countess  and  al)  the 
other  guilty  parties  were  secured  Without  any  difll- 
cnky,  for  not  one  of  them  suspected  what  was 
coming.  Weston  at  first  stood  ratite,  bnt  bis  ohstf- 
trtcy  gave  way  to  Coke'a  threats  of  tbe  peine  farU 
et  dure,  and  to  tbe  exhortations  of  Dr.  King,  bishop 
of  London,  and  he  consented  to  plead.  But  even 
'  theo  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Turner, 
Franklin  the  apothecary,  and  Elwes  ^e  lieutenant 
of  the  ToWer.'  Their  trials  disclosed  a  monstroas 
htedtey  of  prbfiigacy  and  superstition ;  and  what 
seems  hliVrOst  equMly  monstrous  is  the  fact  that  tbe 
le^rtred' Coke,  the  other  judges,  and  all  the  apecta- 
toribtrlMV^'d'iri'tlre'force  of  aatrology  and  wttchenfft. 
knd  6Ma)denad  tbA  -Creditlhy  of  two  frantic  women 
ta  the  ntost^damndife  of  their  erimei.  Mn.  Tnr- 
uer,  6owtb«  widow  of  a  physiciatt  oflbirt  name, 
bad  been  In  ber  youth  a  depfeudent  hi  the  bonsb'ef 
'the  £arf  of-  SuffiiHc,  and  a  companion  to  hia  beaUli- 
fhl  daugblef,  Frances  Howard,  who  contracted  a 
Yrtoncbbip  fbr'ber  which  survived  their  separation. 

CertaW  vices,  not  unknown  in  'die  court  of  fhe 
vlrgia' qne^n,  bod  become  eommbo  and  barefitiie'l 
tn  that  of  her  ^lioeesBor,  it  wet^  not  be  fair  to  ki- 
tribute' the -demoralization  of  tbe  Lady  Vntittf 
'lAhHt  tcrWf  cdhnettiota  with  tfalsd«ngerotis  woUMn ; 
'UttuMi-Wllhbtild  appear  that  ahti^Md  h^  Int*  Ihe 
'Woiw^liBr  eiWifM^  tol  found  IMe  tUi  tneaM'^f 
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uKotiag  t^n>  Whea  th«]r  mwvrad  (twfr  inti- 
■uy  ID  LoaduB,  Uu  Lady  France*  tha  unwiir 
fiof  wife  of  KaMK,  aod  eBamorod  of  tlw  fiffprit* 
fioctKHter.  Mn.  Tnrnar  bad  had  har  Ulicltarooiuv 
bIm  :  Bod  believiag,  a»  moat  ladia*  tben. believed,  in 
the  efficacy  of  ^«Ui  aod  lov«  p^re«,  she  bad 
fouad  out  one  Dr.  Formaa,  a  great  caajurort  living 
in  Lambeth,  and  wbo  was  fireifuently.  consulted  by 
court  dansa  and  people  of  the  beet  quality.  For- 
nun  engaged  to  make  Sir  Arthur.  Maawaring  love 
Mrt.  Turner  aa  much  as  she  loved  him ;  and  cood 
after  Sir  Arthur  traveled  many  mile*  by  oigJU*  and 
tlirou^  a  terrible  storm,  to  viait  the  widow.  In- 
stead of  ascribing  this  passion  to  her  own  personal 
cbarma. — aad  ^e  was  a  most  beauiaful  woman, — 
■be  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  charm,  of  the  con- 
juror at  Lambeth.  All  this  ahe  told  to  ijha  amoran* 
Lady  Esaex,  who,  anxiotM  for  a  Jibe  vpeil  npga 
Rochester,  went  with  her  to  the  home  of  Dr.  For- 
aao.  Like  Ura.  Tvoer.  the  fair  couoteea  thought 
her  beauty  lesa  potent  than  bia  incantationt.  She 
was  grateful  to  him  for  the  favorite's  love,  and  fre- 
qaeuly  viaited  binn  afterward  with  Mrs.  Turner, 
calling  lum  father!"  and  "  very  dear  fiither!"  It 
appeared,  also,  that  the  counteaa  had  secret  meet- 
iagd  with  Rochester  at  the  house  in  Lambeth.  The 
wisard  was  since  dead,  but  they  produced  in  court 
•4MDe  of  the  countess's  letters  to  him,  in  which  she 
stjied  bini "  aweet  father !"  and  soma  .of  his  magical 
ifparatua,  as  pictures,  puppets,  eo^oted  papers, 
aad  oiagw  spells,  which  made  the  prisoners  appear 
the  more  odious,  as  being  known  to  have  bnd  deal- 
iags  with  witches  and  wiaarda.  At  this-ifometU  a 
ioiid  crack  waa  heard  from  the  gallery^  which  caused 
great  Caar*  tamnlt,  nod  confosien  among  the  specta- 
tors and  IhrooghoBt  the  hall,  every  one  feartni; 
hurt,  aa  if  the  devil  bad  been  present,  and  grown 
aogry  lo  have  his  workmanship  shown  by  such  as 
were  sot  his  own  scholars.  There  was.  alao  pro- 
doced  a  list  on  parchment,  written  by  Form^p,  sig- 
niff  iog  "  what  ladies  loved  whet  Ifirds"  in  the  court. 
,The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  grasped  this  startling 
docnment,  glanced  his  eye  over  it,  and  then  insisted 
that  it  shook]  net  be  read.  People  in^ediately  sfiid 
that  the  first  oaroa  on  the  list  was  that  of  Coka'B 
own  wife,  tha  Lady  Uatton.  It.  w«a  further 
prared — thiNigh  in  tome  rBa|Wflt«„tl^  ^vjfJaoce 
ssens  lo  faaffi  been  jueh  aa  waal4,jiwti  satisQr  a 
widern  iuiy.— -that  Weston  had-.oncf).  lt«Q4  a*  " 
servant  with  &$rs.  Turner,  whp  J^iftd  .i^ovvimended 
,him  Id  Uw  pftuotess;  .thsA  i^waa  ab  the  r04Uest,9f 
tbe  couvtes^  «a4  bar  uncle  Northa^iiptoq,  commu- 
nicated Ibnuigh  her  friend  Sir  Thojoaaa  Monsoui 
chief  falconer,, that  Clwes,  the  lieutenaot  of  the 
Tower*  bad  received  him  as  warder,,  and  pUoed 
faim  over  Sir  Thomaa  Orarbucy  ;  fhat  Wqston  ad- 
auatstorad  the  poison,  which  was. of  sevaral  kipds* 
■ad  procured  iron)  his  former  mastarr  ^rai)klio,,iQ 
Sir  T^niaaVj[q«4icvies,  soupsn.,and„|o;^er,fbodi 
-thatbis,  ■WestMi.JhBdtekl  his  employerathsthe  had 
|i*an  him  papson  enough  to  kill  twenty  .fTttn^a^ffiiin' 
Mtecii^it  ia  sm^l  4w*  *^  *  tim^)fa^ufh:a  fwiifse 
ffseijetaL.iVNftb^^  joA  Min(>  S<Hnj»W«t„hf^i.^* 


body  of  the  viotiin  sbould  be  borie d  immediately  af* 
ter  his  death.  Franklin,  tha  apothecary,  made  a 
full  coofassioo,  in. the  vain  hope  of  aeving  his  own 
neck;  Weston  also  confessed  the  murder,  nnd  man; 

particulars  connected  .  with  it.  Coke  pronounoed 
sentence  of  death  upon  all  these  minor  criminals. 
As  Westoo  was  on  the  scftflbld  at  Tyburn,  Sir  John 
Holies  and  Sir  John  Wentworth,  with  other  devoted 
friends  of  the  fRilen  Soineraet,  rode  up  to  the  ^1- 
loiws,  and  endeavored  to  make  him  retract  his  cqq-. 
fesiioa  i  but  the  miserable  man  merely  sqid,  Fact, 
or  no  &ct,.l  die  worthily !" — and  bo  was  banged. 
Rlwes,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  wbo  had  made 
a  stout  defense  on  tbe  trial,  confessed  all  on  the 
scaffold,  and  ascribed  his  misfortune  to  his  having 
broken  a.  solemn  vow  he  had  once  made  against 
gambling.  Tbe  fate  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Turner 
excited  the  moat  interest.  Uaiiy  women  of  fasbion, 
ns.  well  as  men,  went  in  their  coaches  to  Tyburn  tv 
see  her  die.  She  came  to  the  scaffold  rouged  and 
dressed,  as  if  for  a  ball,  with  a  rufi^  stifleoed  witl^ 
yellow  starch,  round  her  neck;  but  otberwue  she 
made  a  very  penitent  end.' 

Both  Coke  and  Bacon  eulogized  tbe  righteous  zea^ 
of  the  king  for  the  impartial  execution  of  justice ; 
but  their  pr^se  was  at  the  least  premature.  Jnoies 
betrayed  great  uneasiness  oo  bearing  that  his  chief 
falconer.  Sir  Thomas  Mouaon,  was  implicnted,  and 
would  "  probably  play  as  uowelcomed  card  on  h'lf 
triaL"  And  when  Mouaon  was  arrsigned,  some 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  acting  under  the  king's  private 
orders,  to  ^e  astonishment  and  iodignRtion  of  thp 
public,  carried  him  .  from  the  bar  to  the  Tower. 
Aftwr  a  brief  interval  he  was  released  from  tiavfi 
coo&iemeDt,  and  allowed  not  only  to  go  at  targe,  but 
al^o  to  retain  some  .place  about  the  court.'  As  for 
the  trial  of  the  great  offeaders,  tbe  Farl  and  Count- 
ess of  Somerset,  it  was  delayed  for  many  months. 
Tbe  delay,  was  imputed  for  a  time  to  tbe  necessi^ 
of  WRitinj?  /or  the  return  of  John  Digby,  the  arabafl- 
aador  a,i  Madrid)  afterward  Bttron  .Digby  and  Earl 
of  Brislpli.wbo,  it  yras  said,  could  substantiate  the 
late  fttvprite's  treasoonble  deaUqgs.  with,  the  Spanish 
court ;  but,  when  Digby  came,  he  could  d^  nothing 
of  the  sort,;  and  every  thing  tends  (o  prove  that 
Jame^  had  sU  along  a  dread  of  brioj^ng  Somerset 
to  trial.  Eveq,  fnom ,  the  docaipwnts  which  remMB, 
,.w:e,  i^ay  see, (he  .king> -ooceasuig  anxiety.  «ndA 
system  .of  trick  aod  maamnver  almost  unparaneled,' 
and  which  can  noti  possibly  admit  of  any  .other  ip- 
[  t^rpret«tiea ,  than  this :  -r  Soroerset  ww  posaessftd 
of  some  dreadful  secret*  the  disclosure.  q(  wb>ch 
would  We,  been  Cntal  to  the  king.  ,  The  two  pris- 
ppjerSf  Who  were  kep?  ^ara^te,  were  coostapliy 
beset  ,  by  ingenious  .messengers  from  couit,  who 
,  assured  them  tbait,  if  tbey  would  on^  confess  their 
guilty.  9JI  wo.uld  gp  ipell,— tbet  I^ey  wfluW  )aaYp^|;]^e 
rqyi4.n">?lpJ>  if  pocuxe  them  in.  t^ir  lives  eV 
tates.    Nay,  more,  there  was  held  out  to  Somerset. 

>  Mia-.^fnnwr  liad  iairodnotd  r«1W  itanlMd  nfi*^  4«^ 
(ubina  went  uvt  witb  tier  Mil  M  Tjburn.  .  .. 

_  *  Rogtr  CiA*,  tk*  aUltpr.  ef  tb«  itlmeiim,  and  th«  (Ttndaoa'of  ^h* 

5 real  Cuka,  n|«  tbat  tt|«  Iqrd  chicr  jtuv««,.  Jutlgc  Dotlridfe, 
odga  Br^.^daclarad  wr  ThoBMll(NiM't^)^,.«f.j|ul^j.(^,Ui»  tnar- 
dw  M  ur  of  Iha  ochin. 
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**  indirectly,  m  it  were,  a  glimmeriag  of  his  majes- 
ty's braigD  inteotioa  to  reiDstnte  him  in  aU  h'u  fbr- 
mer  fiiTor.**  Wtien  we  ineDtioii  that  Jninea's  chief 
meaaeDger  and  agent  was  Bacon,  it  will  be.under- 
atood  that  the  buaineae  was  ably  done,  and  that  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  priaoners  were  agitated  with 
a  powerful  hand.'  The  countess,  after  much  piiios 
had  been  taken  with  her,  confessed  her  guilt;  but 
Somerset  resisted  every  attempt,  most  solemoly 
protesting  his  iaoocence  of  the  murder  of  Orerbury. 
When  Bacon  spoke  of  the  king's  determination  to 
secure  him  ia  life  and  fortune,  be  replied,  **  Life 
and  fortune  are  mt  worth  the  acceptaoce  when 
honor  is  gone."  He  earnestly  implo»d  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  king's  presence,  saying  that,  in  a  qtuir- 
ter  of  an  hour's  private  converaatioD,  he  eonU  es- 
tablish lus  innocence,  and  set  the  bnooess  at  rest 
forever.  But  James  shrank  from  this  audience ; 
and  the  prisoner's  request  to  be  allowed  to  forward 
a  private  letter  to  the  king  was  denied  him-  Then 
Somerset  threatened,  instead  of  praying ;  declaring 
that,  whenever  he  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  he 
would  reveal  such  things  as  his  UDgrateAil  sovereign 
would  not  like  to  hear.  James  Hay,  afterward 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  friend  and  countryman  of 
Somerset,  and  other  pnrticaler  frienda,  were  dis- 
patched from  time  to  time  by  the  trembling  king  to 
the  Tower  to  work  npon  the  prisoner;  but  though, 
in  the  end,  something  must  have  been  dane  by  soch 
means,  they  for  a  long  time  produced  no  visible  ef- 
fect upon  the  resolution  of  the  eari.  When  the 
confession  of  his  wife  was  obtained  (it  did  not  mate- 
rially bear  against  him),  Bacon  and  the  other  eom- 
missionerSf  ftmong  whom  were  Coke  and  Chancellor 
Ellesmere,  told  Somerset  that  his  lady,  being 
touched  with  remorse,  had  at  last  confessed  ell, 
and  that  ehe  that  led  him  to  offend  ought  now,  by 
lier  example^  to  lead  him  to  repent  of  his  olfense ; 
that  the  coofeHlon  of  one  of  diem  could  not  singly 
do  eitlhar  *f  them  much  good  ;  but  that  the  confes- 
sion of  both  of  them  might  work  ebme  farther  «fleet 
tDifwrd  both  ~;  and  that  therefore  they,  the  commts- 
dbners,  wislwd  faim  not  to  ^t  the  gates  of  his 
iMjeskyV  merey  ttgahiM  himself  by  being  obdurate 
any  longer.' '  But  his  reasoning  throv^n  away 
upon  Mm Somenet  would  not  come  any  degree 
faither  €«  Co«onfeBs;  only  hts  behavior  was  verjr 
sober,  tmi  modest,  aod  mild ;  but  yet,  as  It  seemed, 
resolved  to  eftpect  hia  trial:"  Then  they  proceeded 
to  examine  him  touching  the  death- of  Overbury; 
and  they  made  this  -further  observation,  that,  "  in 
the  qvestioaB  of  the  imprisonment,'*  he  wns  "Very 
cool' and  modest  i"  but  that,  w^en  theyaslced  him 
"  some  questlODft  that  did  touch  the  prince,' or  some 

>  ttHMt  WWlt«.;-Cftbih.— SUt«  IVja]*. 

>  to  by  w  mniu  dnr  fhtt  Prinw  navty  i%  lien  alluded  to. 
BMin  imr  pMtlNr  »Ar  to  die  llvln;  prince,  CliBrIm,  and  ibt  nmor 
of  SdOMtaMl  aDaentkinir  to  denrer  htm  hiln  tti^  liiutdi  of  the  St«ii- 
ludci  Btn  tt  ■MDw  tcncefr  potnbI«  thiit  Somenet  (hoald  htva  be- 
trayed agiUtion  mt  ka  vnfonnded  report.  On  a  romer  ennintitiuo, 
WhniilH  m'Uatli'Ovn  Steoit  hfrnwlf,  th*  chaise  wu  ttttj^j  that  of 
■  mBMMhMo  cartMfimlente  •mith  9<pt\n,  Sonieflet  Aowed  Ho  trnt- 
liM 'wMM^rv'nfcK^  inrInK  that  hi  h«(I  bcm'tiyi  Wll  rewirdeU  by 
hta  nljiwy  tnr"  (tritik  «r  Sptn'n.-"lf  he  (rritirt  ITenry)."  tay 
Lard  DutmoBtb,  ia  ■  note  tO  Dumei'H  "  IlitVirf  hi*  Own  Tinre" 
(loL  l.fk  ll),->'*Hl)iaikMtirbf  the  Gttl  arSMitftfil,  It-niaM  apdn 


foreign  practice"  (which  they  did  **very  sparingli^). 
he  "grew  « tittle  ^rred." '  Jamea  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  prisoner,  but  not  a  private  one.  The 
tone  of  the  epistle  was  enigmatical,  but  bold,  likn 
that  of  a  man  vriting  to  one  over  whom  he  bad 
power.'  .  In  it  Somerset  again  demanded  a  private 
interview ;  but  James  replied  that  this  was  a  favor 
he  might  grant  afl<ir.  but  not  before,  his  trial.' 

Bacon  was  Intrusted  with  the  legal  management 
of  the  case,  but  he  appears  hardly  to  have  taken  i 
step  without  prevnusly  consulting  the  king,  who 
postillated  with  bis  own  hand  the  intended  charges, 
and  instructfid  the  wily  attorney-general  so  to  man- 
age matters  in  eonrt  as  not  to  drive  Somerset  to 
desperation,  or  g^ve.  In  his  own  words,  "occasion 
for  despair  orHushasl**  He  was  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood by  Bacon,  who  nndertook  to  have  the  pris- 
oner found  guilty  before  the  peers  without  making 
him  too  odious  to  the  people.  The  whole  business 
of  Bacon  was  to  put  people  on  a  wrong  scent,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  Somerset  from  making 
any  dangerous  disclosnre,  and  the  other  judges  from 
getting  an  insight  into  some  iniquitous  secret  wlricb 
it  imported  the  king  to  conceal.  On  the  24th  of 
May,  1616,  the  countess  was  separately  arraigned 
before  the  peers.  The  beautiful  but  guilty  woman 
looked  pale,  and  sick,  and  spiritless;  she  trembled 
excessively  while  the  clerk  read  the  indictment; 
•lie  hid  her  face  with  her  fan  at  ment^n  of  the  name 
of  Weston ;  and  she  wept  and  spoke  with  a  voica 
scarcely  audible  when  she  pleaded  guilty  and  threw 
herself  on  the  royal  mercy.  As  soon  as  this  wss 
done  she  was  hurried  from  the  bar,  and  then,  when 
she  was  not  present,  to  say  that  her  confession  did 
not  involve  her  husband,  Bacon  delivered  a  very 
artful  speech,  stating  the  evidence  he  had  to  pro- 
duce if  she  had  made  it  necessary  by  pleading  not 
guilty.  After  this  speech  the  countess  yvns  recalled 
for  a  minute  to  the  bar  of  tlie  Loi^s  to  hear  sentence 
of  death,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  Chancellor 
Ellesmere,  whom  the  king  and  Bacon,  after  long 
deliberation,  had  appointed  High  Steward  for  the 
trials.  On  the  same  day  Somerset,  who  ought  to 
hare  been  tried  with  his  wife,  was  wmned  by  Sir 
George  More,  the  present  lieutenant  of  the  Tow- 
er, that  he  must  stand  his  trial  on  the  morrow- 
oWing  to  some  causes  not  explained,  but  at  whhrfa 
we  nia^  easily  guess,  the  etiri,  who  had  before  de- 
sired this,  absolutely  refused  to  go,  tolling  the  lieu- 
tenant that  he  should  carry  him  by  force  in  his  bed : 
that  the  king  had  assured  htm  he  should  never  com? 
to  any  triftl,  and  that  the  king  durst  not  bring  faim 


tlieacovnRtWrelqiiMHbullbr  MUafloTe  lotha  CauUMoT  : 
Kud  thei  wM  whkt  the  Lord  Chief  Jiutice  Coke  niMiiti  vbm  h»  ^M. 
at  the  Earl  b(  Somcnet'e  trial,  '  God  hnowi  what  went  with  thf  good 
Prince  Htfnry,  but  I  have  heard  eomethtng.*" 

BMcm'mheVXT  u  tba  Knir  is  Cabala.   In  UayaatKriptllM irltr 
aUiinie/-KBueiaI  aayi, — "  If  it  aee.in  good  unto  joor  m^catj,  wa  ibiak 
it  not  amiaf  some  pnacher  (»rtl  choirn)  hail  acrcai  to  mj  Lord  af 
Semraet','^  ht«  p^p«riD|t  and  onmfort,  alttioaKh  it  be  befoN  hii 
tifiUi'I  Aw«M*  a*'!^  taBoroT  thiavimvindeDaa  theraiM  bi 
donbt  «ihat^pr«|  tytln  ant  or          JEbtcoa  wmld  tsfaAbmlbi* 
]"weft'chciaen'*pr«aeb«r !  Sevenj  uT  the  letlan  akmt  tte  oliIbeMtia 
are  ^rened,  with  ^Taviih  miil  dipguating  protonuiom,  to  lte.B*a' 
minion,  Sir  George  Villierl. 
I  3  see  the  Leiur  )(i  SnntMi*!  tWit. 
!  ■  Uttn'orilltthU.Iii&MlMdolia.-'  ' 
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EuL  AND  CovrrBii  Or  Soniiikt.   From  k  Prial  of  lb*  period. 


tD  tri«t.  This  laDgutge  made  More  quiver  aod 
shake  yet  nway  goes  More  to  Greenwich,  as 

lite  Bs  it  was,  being  twelve  at  night,  and  bounces  up 
the  back  stairs  as  if  mad."    The  king,  who  waa  in 
bed,  OQ  hearing  what  the  lieatenaDt  bad  to  any,  fell 
into  a  pasflioD  of  teara,  and  anid,  *'  Od  my  soul,  More, 
I  wot  not  wbRt  to  do  !    Thon  art  a  wise  man  ;  help 
toe  in  this  great  atrait,  and  thou  shalt  find  thou  doet 
it  for  a  thaokful  master."'     "Returning  to  the 
Tower,  the  lieutenant  told  bis  prisoner  that  he  bad 
been  with  the  king,  and  found  him  a  most  affection- 
■te  mnster  unto  him,  and  full  of  grace  in  his  inten- 
tions toward  faim ;  but,  said  be,  to  satisfy  juatice, 
jm  must  appear,  although  you  return  instantly 
■gain,  withoDt  any  further  proceeding,  only  you 
iball  know  your  enemies  aod  their  malice,  though 
they  thall  hare  no  power  over  you.   AVHb  tbia  trick 
of  wit  he  allayed  bis  fury,  and  got  bim  quietly,  about 
eight  in  the  morDing.  to-  the  hall ;  yet  feared  his 
former  bold  language  might  revert  again,  and,  being 
bnsgbt  by  thia  triok  roto  t^e  ttril,  taight  have  more 
flnraged  him  to  fly  out  into  some  strange  discovery, 
that  he  bad  two  servants  placed  on  each  side  of 
Un,  with  a  okmk  «n  their  anm,  giving  tfaem  a  per- 
■aiptory  order,  Itthat  Somerset  did  any  way  fly  out' 
on  the  king,  they  should  instantly  hoodwink  him 
*>th  that'doali.  tahe  bim  violently  frorn  the  bar,  and 
ctrryhini  away;  for  which  be  would  secure  them 

i  WtUfiB  tajt  tliit  Sir  George  Hon  "  ku  nallj  ra^arded  wilh  n  . 
tiit  woRb  U  bim  jCIHO,  ahhoafh  Annudmle,  hii  (real  frienJ^Ukl 
c^kiaof  MM  Wf;  au  then  WH  bbehDod  in  frieiidihij^."  ,  .  . 


from  any  danger,  and  they  should  not  want  also  s 
bountiful  rewiird." ' 

Somerset,  however,  when  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  was  in  a  very  composed  easy  bamor, 
which  Bacon  took  good  cnre  not  to  disturb  by  any  of 
those  invectives  that  were  usually  employed  agaittst 
prboners.  He  abstained,  he  said,  from  such  things 
by  the  king's  order,  though  of  himself  he  were  in- 
disposed to  blazon  his  name  in  blood.'  He  ban- 
died  the  case  most  tenderly,  never  urging  the  guilt 
of  Somerset  without  bringing  forward  the  hope  or 
aaburance  of  the  royal  mercy.  But  the  prisoner, 
who  displayed  far  more  ability  than  he  bad  ever 
been  supposed  to  possess,  though  be  abstained  from 
any  accusations  or  outpourings  of  wrath  against 
James,  was  not  willing  to  submit  to  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  however  sure  of  a  pardon.  He  roaiotatned 
his  innocence,  and  defended  himself  ao  ably  that 
the  trial. lasted  eleven  hours.  In  the  end  the  peera 
unanimously  pronounced  him  guilty.  He  then 
prayed  them  to  be  intei-cewpra  fer  him  with  the 

'  Weldon.  The  LienUnsnt  of  the  Tower  mmj  bave  thnught  or 
proriiliDg  the  two  leotineli  and  the  hood-wiDktng  cloaki«  but  all  thn 
ratt  hod  ttrtaiiilf  been  tag gc*ted . bcfurehaqd  by  Bacw,  id.b  "Fm- 
ticular  R«mciabraiice  fpr  hia  Majeity."  "  It  ware  food,"  aay*  Ihi* 
miracle  of  pniui  and  prulligacy,  "that  aft«rhe  ia  come  into  Um  hall, 
■o  that  b«  may  pccceive  ha  Diuat  go  to  trial,  aod  ihall  be  tttirad  to  the 
place  appointed  till  Ihe  ogart  nil  far  bim,  Ihrn  the  Ilea  tenant  ihall 
ten  him  roundly  that  if  in  hi*  rpcechra  he  ihall  tax  lha  king,  ttia^  tha 
jniiire  of  EnffUnd  ia  lliat  h«  ahall  be  takrn  away,  and  th»  aTtdeM* 
(halt  ;o  on  without  him  ;  bb<1  then  all  the  people  wiU  cij,  '  Away  with 
hhnV  anJ  that)  it  ihall  nut  ho  in  ti\r  liiDg*B,wUl  to  aaia  hi*  lift,  i ha 
paoiile  will  be  ao  aet  OD  Bra." — Slate  Triatt.  . 

*  Thi(  wq«  a  hiat  at  Coke,  whn  u  aa  a  teriibU  dealai  in  iiraiitiTe*. 
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king,  adding,  however,  words  which  mmot  -that  he 
thought  that  it  would  htudly  bo  needed.  "  But  who 
had  eeen  the  kiog's  resUesa  motion  nil  that  daj, 
sending  to  every  bost  h«  saw  landing  ac  the. bridge^ 
curaing  stl  that  came  without  tidingSi  would  have 
saaily  judged  al]  wab  not  right,  and  that  there  had 
beeo  aotne  ground?  for  hi«  fearaof  Someraet's  bold- 
tteas ;  but  at  last,  one  bringing  him  word  he  waa 
condemaed*  and  the  pasaagos,  pll  was  quiet."  '  A 
few  weeks  after  sentence  James  granted  apardoa 
to  the  cottDtesa,  ^*  because  the  process  and  judgrqeot 
^iDBt  her  were  oot  of  a  priucipal,  but  ay  of  ao  ac- 
cessory before  the  fact."  A.  like  pardon  was  offered 
to  the  earl,  who  said  that  he,  as  an  innocent  snd  in- 
jured mau,  expected  a  reversal  of  the  jadgmeiiC 
pronounced  by  the  peers.  After  a  few  years'  im- 
prisooment,  Somerset;  and  his  lady  retired  into  the 
country, — there,  aa  it  is  eaid,  to  reproach  and  hate 
QQe  another.  The  king  would  not  permit  the  earl's 
arms  to  be  reversed  and  kicked  out  of  the  chapel  of 
Windsor;  and  upon  his  account  it  was  ordered 
"  tbat  felony  should  uot  be  reckoned  among  the  dis- 
graces for  those  who  wore  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Ord6r  of  St.  George,  which  was  without  prece- 
dent." '  Further,  to  keep  the  discarded  favorite 
and  depositary  of  royal  mysteries  from  desperation, 
he  was  allowed  for  life  the  theu  splendid  income  of 
«C4000  a-year*  Considering  the  power,  of  laont^ 
and  the  baaenessof  the  age,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt 
Hit!  oratoricsl  secoants  of  the  loneliness  and  aban* 
donment  into  which  he  fell.  The  countess  died  in 
1632,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1. 4  the  earl,  who  sur- 
vived her  thirteen  years,  will  reappear  od  the  scene 
toward  the  close  of  the  present  reign<  Tiieir 
daughter,  an  only  child,  the  Lady  Anns  Carr,  who 
wns  born  i^  tb,e  Tower,  was  married  to  William, 
fifth  Enrlt  and  afterward  first  Duke,  of  Bedford,  by 
wbotQ  she  had  many  children,  one  of  whom  waa  the 
e<)lebrated  Lord.Rus^elU  who  died  au.the  scaffold 
in  the  time  uf  Charles  IL  ,  Sh«  i«,de9cribed,as.a 
lady  of  great  honor  and  virtue  :  aod  it  ^s  said  that 
her  mother's  history  was  so  carefully  concealed 
Dran  her  that  she  kn^ow  nothing  of  ;Mie  story  of  tbs 
diforce  «f  Lady  Essex  until  ayesfr;Or,tWQ  before 
hor  dei^th''. .  i)l-UBed  ;^RrI  of  Emeji  will  «ppes|r 
here^r,  an4.ioost,c9nsf)iG9ou8ly,,ss  Ui^Jeftdesof 
the,  psrliam^nf:  ;artny  sgaijist  the  t^ifortuoate  soc* 
cessnr  of  .King  lafupsr  . 

It  should  . appear  that  the  services  ^f  Bacop  in  the 
Overbury  aod  Somerset  case  scoured  his  .tri,uiBph 
qyi^.B  hJarival.  <^oke,hQW6var,  bad.loagbeea  bat^ 
by  the  kipg.  a»d.>n  his  irritation  tbemt  he.  took,Bf 
independent,, aiid  wtMit  might, other w.ise  bave,be»n 
H.pa^iotic  course  ^adi^ist^nng  tJUe  liiw^  HeuQe 
he  inclosed  Jfm:ief,  n)ot;e,  aod  n^ir^,  Bud  i^voWed 
Umself  ia.H,qa9i:nl  wi(ti.fii».^l4,Qhancell<iff.£;Uesi- 
niarfl)  whoin  Baf^a  flsftered  pnd  csiDled  in  t)K).hDpe 

in  gtii,  but  hii  ^coant  (jT  theM  tranMCtiom,  wh|ch  he  wri  he  Bod.  ^ 
IHnd  hkd  Mm  Sir  'G«c>rg»  Han't  own  month  verioUk  In  W'tuuteail 
nst.  UUrMidflUw'kitffjMI  utAa  UbthMw  «irit>aMI  hkiM'uf 
JamoB,  hu  nraivad  Uw  mo«t  eomplrta  anSiMiiaa  by  vodm  btUn 

ftam  Mom  hiniMlf,  pnbliiheil  in  the  Aich«V?^*'  Wten  ^ha 

(■  fonbil  M  TBrtcioiu  id  one  iBiporlaiit  particu!*f  it  ipiy  bf  ^aeitioac^ 
n'bctlwr  Waldonkui  oot  Im«b  aufxirljr  doobted  I'f  othera. 


of  sncceediog  to  his  high  office.  Many  thin^  had 
made  the  lord  chief  ju^ice  totter  in  his  sent,  buta 
diapute  with  Vniiere,  the  new  favorite,  about  a  pnt- 
enC  place  at  court,  a  dispute  with  the  king  about 
biehoprtca  apd  commendama,  and  the  ingenious 
malice  of  Bacon,  who  had  James's  ear,  laid  him 
proBtrate  at  laet.  By  the  advice  of  Bacon,  he  waa 
called  before  the  council :  the  other  judges  had  all 
been  there  before  him,  to  kneel  to  the  king  and  nsk 
pardon  for  attempting  to  act  according  to  law.  Ba- 
con, Elleamere,  pnd  Abbot  the  primate  had  been 
employed  for  some  time  in  collecting  charges  against 
him.  Coke  was  accused  of  concealing  a  debt  of 
o€l2,opo  due  to  the  crown  by  the  hte  Chancellor 
Hatton ;  of  uttering  on  the  bench  words  of  veiy 
high  contempt,  saying  that  the  conitnon  law  would 
be  overthrowo,  wheroio  he  reflected  upon  the  king; 
and,  thirdly,  of  uncivil  and  indiscreet  carriage  in  tbe 
matter  of  coinmendams.  Coke  repelled  the  charge 
about  the  money,  and  he  afterward  obtained  a  legal 
decision  in  bis  favor :  without  denying  his  words  oo 
the  beach,  he  palliated  the  second  charge;  to  tbe 
third  he  confessed,  aod  prayed  forgiveoess.  The 
king  ordered  him  to  sppear  a  second  time  before  the 
council,  and  then  the  proud  lawyer  was  brought  to 
his  knees  to  bear  the  judgment  of  his  royal  master, 
which  was,  that  he  should  keep  away  from  the 
council-tablet  and  not  go  the  circuit,  bnt  employ 
himself  in  correcting  the  errors  in  his  book  of  Rs- 
porta.  When  Coke  reported  to  the  king  thst  he 
could  discover  only  five  uoiiuportsnt  errors  in  his 
book,  James  cbose  to  consider  that  he  was  proud 
and  obstinate,  and  gave  tbe  chief  justiceship  to  Mon- 
tague, the  recorder  of  London.  It  is  said  that 
Coke,  00  receiving  his  tuptrstdtaat  wept  like  a  child. 
Bacpn  not  on\y  made  merry  with  the  new  favorite 
on  his  fall,  but  wrote  Coke  an  ioaulUng  aod  most 
unmanly  letter,  made  trebly  atrocious  by  an  assump- 
tion of  exceeding  .great  godliness.' 

Prince  Charles,  now  created  Prince  of  Walea, 
WHS  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  tbe  king  had  not 
yet  succeeded  in  negotiating  what  he  considered  s 
suitable  f^ftwgp  for  bina.  The  religious  feelings 
of  bis  subjectsii  both  m  £nghnd  and  Scotland,  were 
violentJyjqnposed  to  any  Catholic  match;  bntlai»es> 
pride  |e^  hiin  to  preCsr  a  family  allinnce  with  some 
one  .pf  ib?  ntyial  houses  in  Europe,  and  of  those 
houses  the  g^e^fieBt  were  all  Catholic.  Suspecting 
at  ilast  that  tbe  court  of  Spain  had  no  inteotioD  b> 
cpnc^ude  ffiy  .ftrrapgemeot  with  hite,  he  opened 
negptiatioos  with  that  lof  Fraoice  for  tlie  hand  of 
Madame  Christine,  sister  to  the  young  King.  Louis 
XHL ;  .but,,  uotwitbatanding  an  extravagant  and 
pempeus  ,  embassy,,  the  Freoch  court  preferred  ap 
rJIiance  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Shortly  after  tbo 
fru1ut:e  .of  this  treaty  Coucini,  Marshal  d'Ancre,  (i 
KlorootiBe,  -  who  had  accompanied  tbe  qasBO- 
mother,  Marie  de  Medici,  into  France,  and  who, 
since  tbe  .death  of  Hem?  IV.,  had  ruled  the  whole 
kiagdotB,.was  mordered  on  ^  limwbridg*  of  the 
L6uf  re  by  Vitry,  one  of  tbe  captains  of  the  body- 
imri*  Xhe!  deed  was  done  in  broad  daylight  by 
M)dMrofl««ais^iriiv.k«d  been  kept  inaslatoofiab- 
1  aeriote  Sam;  a  Sapptaaiui  tu  iKc  Caiw^a,  ... 
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jeclion,  nod  Rimost  of  boadnge,  by  "bn  motber^s  fa- 
Torito.  On  the  following  day*  the  people  of  Paris 
raised  ■  cry  agRiost  the  excommuaicated  Jew  and 
wmrd;  they  dug  up  his  body,  which  had  been 
haatiljr  baried,— dragged  it  through  the  streets, — 
hung  it  by  the  heels  oa  a  gibbet  on  the  Pont  Neuf, 
—cat  it  up, — barned  part  of  it  before  the  statue  of 
(Icitry  TV.,  and  threw  the  rest  into  the  Seine.  The 
parliameat  of  Paris  proceeded  against  the  memory 
ofthe  deceased  fararite,  declared  him  to  have  been 
guiltjr  of  treason  both  against  God  and  the  king, — 
condeiDDed  his  wife  to  be  beheaded,  and  her  body 
afterward  burned, — and  declared  his  son  to  be  igno- 
ble and  incapable  of  holding  any  property  or  place 
io  France.  In  this  strange  process  there  was  more 
talk  of  sorcery  and  devil-dealing  than  there  had 
been  on  the  trial  of  the  murderers  of  Overbury; 
lod  it  WRB  pretended  that  monstrous  proofs  were 
di^rered  of  the  Judaism  and  magic  of  the  wretched 
rioreotioe.  As  soon  as  Louis  saw  Concini  fall  on 
Ibe  drawbridge,  he  presented  himself  at  a  window, 
fxclaiming,  "  Praised  be  the  Lord,  now  I  am  a 
king!"  mad  the  ofiicera  of  his  guard  went  through 
the  strreta  of  Paru  ahonting,  God  Bave  tlie  khig ! 
The  king  ia  king!*'  James  mode  haste  to  eongratu- 
Ule  his  moat  Cfariatian  majesty :  and  Sir  Thomas 
Edmooda,  his  special  Rmbawadof,  was  iostmcted  by 
the  king  or  Viiliers,  or  by  both,  to  pay  a  high  com- 
pliment to  Vitty,  the  actual  marderer.'  Bat  France, 
iftur  all,  did  not  gain  much  by  the  change,  for  Louis 
(001)  submitted  to  a  contemptible  Avorite  of  his  own, 
tfae  Duke  de  Luines,  who  misgoverned  the  cotTOtry 
»  much  as  Conciui  had  done. 

lu  tfae  mean  while  James's  new  favorite,  Viiliers, 
was  becoming  far  more  powerful  end  mischievous 
thaa  his  predeceESor,  Somerset.  The  old  Earl  of 
Worcester  was  made  to  accept  a  pensioa  aod  the 
booorary  office  of  President  of  tfae  Council,  and  to 
res^B  bis  place  of  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  mia- 
ioD,  who  was  now  Viscoant  Viiliers,  nod  was  soon 
after  (on  die  5th  of  JaDuaiy,  1617)  created'  Earl 
Bockmi^m.  Bacon,  who  told  the  king  that  he 
was  afhitd  of  ootfahig  but  that  his  nctfeUeDt  Servant 
die  new  Master  of  the  Horse  fiod  he  should  fall  oat 
M  te  whicb  flboold  hold  his  majes^  ttirmp  best, 
iod  who,  on  VlUiers's  RraC  advnnoement,'  faad  writ'^ 
ten  10  elaberate  treatise  to  show  him  hoWto  Od- 
amui  himself  in  his  post  of  pyime  IhvbKte.  'got  some 
remrd  at  tfae  same  time.*  7%e  old  Clmncellolr 
EKnnere,  who  in  momenUtof  sickaBSk'tind  repent* 
edij  compMloed  of  fats  great  A'ge',  his  griefs;  and  in- 
ffrmities,  of  the  dblfatmt  nttA  hearhtess' of  hV  sense, 
and  his  deenjk/fi  memm-y,  but  who;  witdn  the  ftt 
wirfMst.  had  baffled-the  hope*  of  the  ittt6rney-gen- 

'  Birrh,  Ncfat.  SernUTT  Winwood.  writing  to  Sir  Gny  Carleton, 
■fehuMtor  «  HuBirtrf,  tkomt  thi*  sratdOT  and  a|<sclk) ViAhoM;',  tt^v, 
~"i««bM(^BiaBMnTfrmtBp«ni«iiUr  wlto-iM  at 'kmli- 
^•1m  hot  tk*  adtBocnifial  of  theiiowi  fortuoet,  h«n;'Dr  tbi*  ^ctiw 
'•br  BatdcT  if  D>ociai|,  hit  nsjMrtjr  m  pl^Md  to  (ppravo  of, it.  which 
*tk  >ff»ar  out  tmir  MtfMfd  ifmmmraiieii  M»  aktrdtigjof 
•vl  <MnCNMt  vh«a  tnt  be  i«*Mf«d  dw  tHwrihaMM*,^  atso  by 
ItmwhtA.  widi  htk  ows  hand.  Im  huh  nmti^  Ut^hn  .fmnc^ 
. . .  B««iA,>f  r.  CoErtmllFr,  who  faalb  cKsr^  in  »il  dilicenra  to 
'«**'«i«Me^abc*,  tMlhai^WMhtMriaf  tofeont^alatkUtb  tM'MtN 


era!  and  had  clung  to  his  place,  having  Wen  gratified 
with  the  title  of  Viscount  Brackley  in  November, 
1616,  felt  his  end  approaching  in  the  mooth  of  Feb- 
ruary, formally  resigned  the  seals  in  March,  and 
died  a  fortnight  after.  James  gave  tfae  seals,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Keeper,  to  Bacon,  who  had  pledged 
himself  to  do  the  royal  will  Id  all  things.  The  great 
phUoffjDpher,  now  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Was  made  giddy  by  his  elevation :  he  rode  to  West- 
minster Hall  on  horseback,  in  a  gown  of  rich  purple 
satin,  betifreen  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  wIA  a  splendid  escort  of  lords*  eourtiersi 
judges,  lawyers,  law  students,  officers,  and  servants; 
He  seemed  inchned  to  rival  the  magnifrcence  and 
finery  of  Buckingham,  and,  in  the  nbEenco  of  that 
creature  of  the  court,  the  fhllust-blowo  fop  was  at 
the  head  of  the  English  law,  the  restorer  of  philoso- 
phy, the  greatest  wit,  scholar,  and  scoundrel  of  his 
age.  Before  this,  his  last  and  fatal  promotion,  his 
income  was  Immense,  though  apparently  inadequate 
to  his  lavish  expenditure:  he  came  to  the  seals 
a  needy,  greedy  man,  hut  in  his  hopeful  eyes  there 
was  no  end  to  the  wealth  which  the  seals  might 
command. 

Wheo  James  took  his  leave  of  his  loving  aubjeets 
of  Scotland,  be  had  promised  that  he  Would  ghdden 
their  hearts  and  eyea  with  his  presence  at  least 
cmce  every  three  years;  but  ftnrteen  yeara  had 
elapsed,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  recross  the 
Tweed.  This  was  owing  to  his  improvidence  and 
consequent  poverty.  Itwould  have  been  too  mnch 
to  expect  the  poor  Scots  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
costly  progfess.  But  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year  (1616)  he  had  restored  the  caotionary  towns 
of  Brill,  Flushing,'  and  Rammekins  to  the  Dutch 
for  2,700,000  Borins',  which  was  about  one  third  of 
the  debt  really  owing  to  him.'  This  Dotch  money 
enabled  James  to  pay  off  some  of  his  most  pressing 
debts,  and  to  ntise  on  the  first  blash  of  his  improved 
credit  nearfy  ^100,000  at  ten  per  cent  per  annam; 
fbr  his  journey  into  Scotland.  "He  beghis  his 
jonmey  with  the  spring,  warming  the  country  sis 
he  went  w^th  the  gkrles  of  the  ecmrt;  taking  sdcH 
recreations  bjr  the  way  as  might  best  begntle  the  days, 
and  -cm  ^em  Bhnttr,  but  lengthen  the  nights  (con-^ 
treiy  to  the  seasons)  ;  fbr  what  with  hawking,  hunt- 
ing and  bai'se- racing,  the  days  quickly  nto  away; 
and  the  nights,  with  feasting,  masking,  and  dancing, 
were  the  rndre  extended.  And  ' the  king  had  fib 
instnimetits  for  these  sports  about  his  person,  as 
Sir  George- Goring,  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  Sir  John 
Finuit,  anU  others,  that  could  fit  and  obteiViperate 
the  king's  Itohior;  for  he  lovefl  irticTi  representa- 
tiohs,  and  disgoises  in  th^  mnMtarsdoes,  as  wcfre 
Witty  iind  stiddeo;  tfbe  more  ifdlctirfons,  i3ie  thora 
plensadt; ....  Anil  his  new  fiivofiher,  being  an  et* 
Calient  Iflrihceri  brought 'tfafat  twst^me  fnto  the  grbtf^* 
er  reqoeetv . .  .-.-H*  -now  telgm  fMA  moiiaivh  In 
theklfig'Sji^ffectjan— every  .thing  lifi\dot1i  jfl  adinir^ 
for  the  id0eii>~.  aiiio-.  .Ndi  woma  dsaae*  better «• 

"y  Sjrtiier.  11 'api^nra  that  (Kb  Fn(liih  aimrMen'iipil  negotf^fpff 
Mra'  brited  1^  p^tch,  |*hq  rouit,  hi^vpirr,  ^avg  'k^wo,  t')^ 
Jsawa's  wi^ite  finaH  inXmiiiiagntp  M  aDf  ,u(f«r  of.  raadj  amif. 
Peytci  ■aja  thai  SacnUrr  Winmid  |tH  :ra,O0D  fron  tfta  Slalaa. 
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man  rona  or  jbmps  better ;  uad,  indeed,  he  jtnsped  I 
liiglier  than  erer  Eaglwbman  did  in  bo  flfaort  a  time, 
from  a  private  geBtlemaa  to  a  dakedem.  Bat  the 
king  a  not  well  witboat  htm — fala  compso  j  is  fais 
sobice ;  and  the  court  gnutdees  cbd  not  be  well  but 
by  him;  lo  that  all  addrattec  are  made  to  blm. 
eillier  for  place  or  ofice  in  court  ot  commoawealdi. 
The  blahops'  aees  did  also  ebb  and  flow,  from  the 
wane  or  fuUnma  of  bti  inflnenoe  apon  them."'  At 
Berwiek  the  king  and  his  faroiite,  and  bis  Eni^b* 
courtiers  and  jeatera.  vera  met  by  a  nnrnmras  dep> 
utatiAtt  of  the  Soottisfa  nobili^,  whocondnetad  them 
by  slow  stages  to  Ediabtir^t~fbr  James  loved  to 
stop  at  every  good  house  or  Bportiog  groand  that  he 
came  nigb.  His  chief  object  in  visiting  -  Scotland 
was,  however,  to  elFeot  the  complete  establisluBent 
of  the  episcopal  form  of  charcfa  goveromeDt,  and  to 
asaiDiilate  the  rehgious  worship  of  the  two  countries. 
Wiithout  the  least  spbrk  of  religious  zeal  or  fanat- 
iciamt  James  was  most  determinately  bent  on  the 
subversioa  the  Presbyterian  system,  the  spirit 
and  form  of  which  he  detatted  more  thnn  ever,  as 
inimical  to  his  notioa  of  Ab  divine  right  of  kiogBi 
and  their  disolate  anpremaey  over  the  chnrch  aa 
wbIL  aa  state.  From  the  time  of  his  oontroversy 
wMi  the  English  Pniitans  at  Hampton  Court,  ha 
had  bean  dertsii^  how  he  should  fully  restore 
e[HBcopaoy  In  Scotland ;  and,  bj  means  of  EngUsfa 
money,  and  the  boUnass  and  cunning  of  hts  princi- 
pal raioister  there.  Sir  George  H\ime,  afterward 
Eari  of  Dunbar,  he  had  made  some  progress  in  this 
diilaction.  The  first  blow  was  itruck  at  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Scottish  kirk  In  1605.  This  aaseni- 
bly  was  arbitrarily  prorogued  by  royal  authority 
three  times  in  rapid  saecesaion.  A  number  of  the 
clergy  met  at  Aberdeen;  Hieir  meeting  was  pro- 
hibited, but  they  proceeded  to  assert  their  rights, 
chose  a  moderator,  fixed  an  asaembly  to  be  held 
in  the  eonne  of  that  year,  and  than  dlsacdved 
thamselves,  in  comiriianee  with  an  itt<der  iVom 
the  privy  coonoiL  Thirteen  of  Ifae  leading  tnent- 
ben  were  forthwith  selected  for  fierce  prosecti- 
tioh;  and  out  of  this  number  Welsh,  !Dnry,  (iod 
four  other  popuhr  preachers,  were  convicted  by  the 
cvfiwn  lawyers  and  a  slavish  jury  ofAt^b  treason.  Af- 
ter a  rigoroDB  confiaement,  eentence  bf  death  was 
comoTOted  into  perpetual  banifihrnent.  These  con'- 
scieDtious  men,  whoae  fate  Svbuld  excite  more  sym' 
patfiy  if  they  had  been  themselves  less  intolerant,' 
retired  to  the  Protestant  churches  in  France  and 
Holland,  whither  they  were  soon  followed  by  many 
vohintary  exiles,  w^o  revered  tiieir  doctrines,  and' 
who  were  scnrad  by  the  appronching  horni  of  the 
mitre.  The  clergy  at  home,  in  spite  of  an  admo- 
nitioo  fVnm  the  coort.  bewailed  in  prayer  the  t^ib- 
olatitms  of  their  brethren ;  nod  In  their  aermond 
boMty  anboflhced  the  hnpendirig  danger  and  tuln 
of  dMtnw'cfannJhofOhrtst.  Soon  After  the  blsBtipa,' 
who  had  never  akegether  ceased  to  exlatr  In  tianke; 
were  iiQ6sttblished  la'autUorlty  end  In  rdvMne — - 
that  is,  to  the  axteot  of  the  power  of  James  and  Ms 
slavtah  oodrti  These  eceapanta  of  dilapidated  sees, 
w&o  were,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  nnitrtaio  that  H 
■     ■  •     lAittteWthwu  ■  ■'■<■'■*■■: 


I  was  a  part  of  ^e  royal  prerogative  to  prescribe  the 
religieuB  faith  aed  worship  of  the  people,  eoon  caine 
into  conflict  with  the  Presl^teriau  clergy.  OH 
Andrew  Melvi),  the  successor  of  John  Knox,  Jnmei 
Melvil,  his  nephew,  and  six  others,  were  sum- 
moaed  up  to  London,  where  James  disputed  with 
them  about  doctrine  and  practice.  It  is  probable 
that  the  king  did  not  treat  them  with  more  respect 
than  he  had  treated  the  Puritans  at  Hampton  Court; 
and  old  Melvil  was  made  of  flnoer  matorials  than 
those  preacbera.  To  the  king  hia  behavior  wns 
respectful;  but  when  he  was  interrogated  by  some 
Scottish  lords  he  said,  indignantiy,  » I  am  a  free 
safaject  of  Scothrad — a  free  kingdom,  that  has  laws 
and  privileges  of  its  own.  By  these  I  stand.  No 
legal  citBtiOD  has  been  issued  against  me,  nor  are 
you  and  I  in  our  own  country,  where  such  an  inqai- 
eitloD,  so  oppressive  na  the  present,  is  condemned 
by  pRrliament.  I  offl  bound  by  no  law  to  crimiDate 
or  to  finmisfa  nccaeation  against  myself.  My  lords, 
remember  what  yon  are  ;  mean  as  I  am,  remernber 
that  I  am  a  free-born  Scotsmsn;  to  be  dealt  with 
as  you  would  be  dealt  with  yourselves,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Scottish  realm." 

James,  who  had  only  invited  them  to  a  free  con- 
ference, prohibifed  the  return  of  the  Scottish 
preachers  to  tiielr  own  countty,  and  Inslstod  on 
theh-  attending  worship  in  his  royal  chapel,  where 
they  might  hear  the  preaching  of  his  courtly  bishops. 
Tim  made  matters  worse.  The  characters  of  the 
bishops  most  about  court  were  not  spotless,  and  their 
discoarses  seemed  monstroDaly  slavish  to  the  proud 
Calvinists :  nor  did  the  rites  and  oblations  of  the 
chapel,  the  gilded  altar,  the  chalices,  the  tapers, 
improve  in  their  eyes  upon  a  closer  but  compulsory 
acquaintance.  Old  Andrew  Melvil  vented  his  feel- 
ings of  disgust  ib  a  Latin  epigram  of  six  lines,  in 
which  he  set  down  all  these  things  as  relics  of  the 
scarlet  she-wolf  of  Rome.'  The  verses  were 
ahoFWn  to  James;  Who  sammoned  Uie  author  before 
hiri  Englhb  privy  council,  where  Andrew  was  lo 
irritated,  that  he  burst  forth  into  an  invective  against 
the  whole  Andean  chnrch,  and  puHed  or  shook 
what  he  called  the  Romish  rags  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  surplice.  For  ell  these  offenses, 
Jiime^  arbitrarily  committed  him  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  he  lay  for  fouryenrs.  He  was  then 
liberated  at 'the  earaost  prayer  of  the  Duke  of 
Bouillon,  but  only  upon  condition  that  be  ahouM 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tt-j.  The  venerable  champion  of  Calvinism,  the 
boSorti  fViend  of  Theodore  Beza,  retired  to  Sedan, 
'and  died  Hbrdad  tu  1630.  His  nephew,  James  Mel- 
vil, *raa  conftned  for  life  to  Berwick,  on  the  confines 
of  bis  native  country,  where  he  died  six  years  be- 
fore' hisr  uncle.  '  'The  other  six  Scottish  preachers 
who  had' accompanied  them  to  the  free  conference 
were  banished  to  separate  and  remote  districts  in 
SeotJatid.'  To  iltiiet  the  nrarmtfrs  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian clergy,~to  win  them  over  to  the  bishops,  whose 
iodefioito  powers  the  king  continued  to  advance," 
'the  Earl  'of  DutibAr  employed  Areata  and  bt'ibes. 
Forty  thousand  marks  were  distributed  among  the 

1  CBlOinroMl. 
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BumbcTf  gf  an  ecdenaitieal  cM?«iitioD^  naimnad  ; 
bj  royaJ  uthQrily,  tliBt  met  at  .LiaiitbgvirT  at  the  i 
Md  of  Um  yew  1606,  and  appoiated  csrtaia  clergy-  { 
meo  to  be  permaDeot  modenton  of  the  presbyteriee 
wilhio  which  they  resided,  and  the  biabops  to  be 
ex  officio  the  moderators  of  the  pre^neM  eynoda. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  Soottiah  olei^y — a  spirit- 
oal  republic — were  loceDsed  at  this  anbveraioa  of 
equality :  tbey  aooD  resumed  their  iodependenae  io 
the  synods,  and  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  bi^ 
ops  as  perpetual  moderators.  The  synods  were 
theo.  as  seditious  bodies,  prohibited  from  aseenbliog. 
Ib  1609  the  CoDsistoriai  Courts,  which  at  the  Kefor- 
mstion  had  beeQ  i^ven  to  eifil  judges,  were  restored 
to  the  bishops;  ud  Ae  ArehtHdiop  of  Glasgow 
was  created  «d  extnwrdioary  lord  a£  semin,  io  order 
to  restnre  m  qiiriiual  iatennittura  to  that  bigb  court 
of  law,  which  had  oiigiaally  coosisted  of  an  equal 
nnmber  of  temporal  and  q)iritiial  judges.  But  this 
htter  plan  was  stopped  in  the  conameocenient,  by 
the  determination  of  James  to  establish  a  sepamte 
ind  puamount  court,  which,  if  he  was  so  minded, 
he  might  fill  entirely  with  bishops.  The  High 
CoRimtssion  Court — the  greatest  grierance  of  the 
hod — existed  io  £ogiand  as  a  pnrt  or  a  result  of 
the  kiug's  supremacy  over  the  church ;  hot  in  Soot- 
Itod  this  supremacy  bad  not  yet  been  acknowledged, 
and  no  Boch  court  could  be  imposed  with  any  thing 
like  a  decent  regard  to  law.  Yet  notwitbstandiog 
this  fact,  snd  the  violent  repugnance  of  the  people, 
James,  in  1610,  erected  two  courts  of  High  Com- 
misiioa— «De  at  St.  Andrew's,  the  other  at  Olasgow. 
-HBore  arbitnty,  mmne  absolute  than  the  deteatable 
coBrt  in  LoadcHi.  The^  had  power  given  to  tfaem 
to  receive  secret  depositions,  to  cite  and  examine 
aay  individaal  whatsoever  touching  his  religious 
opioioDs  or  geoeral  life  and  conduct,  to  excomtnu- 
flidite.  imprison,  fine,  and  outlaw.  And,  as  if  the 
Scots  did  not  already  sufficieolly  hate  the  name  of 
biihop,  the  arcbbishops  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glas- 
gow, were  pat  at  the  head  of  these  tyranDical 
coorts,  snd  it  was  declared  that  either  of  these 
(ffclales  and  fo«r  assistiints  should  compose  a  quo- 
rom,  from  whose  sentence  there  was  no  appeal. 
Schools  and  colleges  were  subjected  to  their  visita- 
tisD,  sad  tbey  could  auspeod*  deprive,  or  imprison 
at  discretion  any  at  the  clergy  who  disobeyed  their 
orders.  It  waa  aoon  evident  that  aq  espresnon  of 
ihi*  kiai  nrast  be  enforced  by  troops  of  hoi^et.as 
well  as  by  bishops ;  but  the  peaee-loriag  king  would 
sot  Bee  the  inevitable  result  of  his  system. 

Aq  BSBembly  of  the  kirk  was  held  at  Olasgew-in 
Jnnn,  1610,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  au- 
thonty  of  the  bishops  within  their  respective  dio- 
ccKi;  sod  partly  by  the  high  exercise  of  authority, 
partly  by  s  trick  which  kept  away  Che  bolder  minis- 
ters, sad  partly  by  bribery,  the  primnte  obtained 
nieral  important  cooceseinQS,  Then  Dunbar,  and 
■ome  of  the  bishops  would  have  proceeded  to  the 
etitire  so[^ression  of  presbyteries;  but  the  more 
pnident  considered  such  a  measure  as  dangerous 
•r  premstore,  and  it  was  laid  Aside. for  the  pr^uent. 
The  packed  cierg^,  however,  solenMtly,.rpcQgniKed 
Iha  lua^s  eccleaiaBtical  snpreqiacy,  and  the  right  of 


bidmps  to  ortkun  and  indaet  to  charaheft.  Under 
the  crafty  and  bokl  management  of  the  Enri  of  Dnn^ 
bar,  the  Scottish  pariiament  conAmied  and  enlarged 
these  decisiona.  Hitherto  the  Scottish  prelates  bad 
not  been  consecrated  by  the  imposition  of  prelati' 
cal  hands]  hut,  now,  three  of  their  number  were 
eumnioned  np  to  London  to  andergo  that  eeremo" 
ny,  and  on  thair  retorn  they  imposed  their  hands 
on  the  other  Scottish  bishops,  who  Were  thus  present^ 
ed  to  the  acoming  and  inci'edulaus  people  aa  legiti" 
mate  anBeesacra  of  the  Apostles.  These  proceed- 
ings were  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of> 
Dunbar,  whose  place,  whether  for  the  king  or  the 
bishops,  waa  badly  aspplied  by  soma  of  the  kina- 
uen  of  Can*,  earl  of  SonieneC,  who  ttlsmled  Seofri 
bnd  laU  the  dowiifiUl.of  that  ftvorite. 

In  1616t  the  year  befim  James'i  Tisit,  the  Ejri** 
et^Mliasa  and  the  Presbytflriana,  seem  to  have  wit* 
oeased  with  equal  satislhcAion  the  barbarous  execu- 
tion of  one  Ogiivy,  a  Jesuit.  Presently  after 
James's  arrivid,  in  the  month  of  June,  1617,  a  par- 
liameot  asoembled  to  establish,  upon  an  unchangeable 
buflis,  the  faith,  and  ceremonies,  and  discipline  of 
the  Scottish  church.  But  by  this  time  sundry  of 
the  lords,  who  were  holders  of  lands  Which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  bishopncs,  began  to  be 
alarmed  as  to  the  security  of  those  parts  of  th^ 
property.  '  James  disarmed  their  opposition  by  m- 
viting  these  great  nobles  to  a  secret  eonferiHicn, 
wherein  it  is  generally  aupposed,  he  addressed 
himself  to  their  most  aenaitive  feelinga,  nad  prom- 
ised that  they  ofaoi^  not  be  distnrbed  in  any  of 
their  posaeasions.  Fortfawitb  an  aot  was  prepared 
to  declarBf  "  chat,  in  eccleaiaatieal  affiitra,  whuever 
should  be  deteroiioed  by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of - 
the  prelates  Mid  a  competent  number  of  the  clergy, 
Hhould  receive  the  operation  and  the  force  of  law.'T 
This  bill  was  brought  suddenly  into  parliament,  and 
passed  there;  and  James  was  on  the  point  of 
making  it  law  in  the  Scottish  maaoer,  by  touching 
it  with  the  sceptw,  when  the  clergy  presented  to 
parliament  a  loud  and  alarming  reroooB&wice  or  pro- 
teat  against  it.  James  trembled  and  hesitated;  and( 
in  the  etkd,  to  save  his  honor,  he  pretended  that  it 
was  idle  to  give  him  1^  etatuto  that  which  waa  part 
of  the  ioliM-eat  prerogative  oif  the -crown ;  and  the 
bill  was  silently  withdrasro.  Another  bill,  usiguing 
chAptara  to  the  different  bi^priea,  and  regulating 
the  methoda  to  be  folbwed  in  i^e  eluctibn  of  irishopfc 
appeara  to  have  pesqed  without  any-  atucdy  apposi-* 
Uon  either  io  parliament  or  out  of  it.  After  a  vary 
shprt  session  parliameqt  was  dissolved,  and  Jame* 
removed  to  St.  Andrew's,  to  attend  a  great  meeting 
'  of  the  clergy.  There  he  caused  Simpaoo,  Ewart, 
and  Cnlderwoodi  distinguished  preacbera,  who  had 
signed  .the  late  protest  (which  they  were  supposed  to 
have  penned),  to  be  brought  beface  the. High  Com* 
miasioa  Court,  apd  convicted  of  aediiioiw  behavior. 
Simpson  and-£wart  were  suspended'  and  imprison- 
ed: Calderwood,  the  moat  learned  and  most  hated 
or  feared  of  the  three*  was.oendesuiedtQ  eude  for 
life.  The  people  soon  begw  Ui.oe4aldeRtbesevi»- 
tiw  of  kipgily  and,  prelaUcaL  niga  aa  martyra*  aii4 
bitterly  did  they  avenge  their  wrongs  on  James's  buc- 
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cessors.  Biit,  now,  that  eompIacoBt  Bovereign  pro- 
eoeded  to  nDnounee  to  tbe  clergy  nssembted  nC  8t. 
Andrew's,  howtbey  mutt  forthwith  tnmfriant  and 
■dope  the  ceremoDioB  of  the  EegDsh  cfaordi.  It 
was  hia  royal  WiH. — 1st.  Tliat  the  eaeharnt  fthovld 
be  received  ia  ■  kDeel'mg,  and  not  in  a  tittmg  postare, 
as  hitherto  practked  by  the  PresbyteriaDs.  Sdly. 
That  the  sacrament  should  be  giren  to  tbe  sfek  at 
tboir  own  houses,  in  at!  eases  where  there  was  \m- 
miaent  danger  of  dissolution.  3dly.  That  bapcinn 
should  be  ndministered  in  private  houses  in  similar 
cases.  4thly.  That  tbe  bishops  should  gWe  cof^rm- 
Btion  to  youths.  5thly.  That  the  feslmils  of  Christ- 
inns,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension  Day,  and  Whit 
Sunday,  should  be  commemorated  in  Scotland  as  in 
England.  It  was  his  prerogative  as  a  CbrlstraQ  king 
to' command  in  these  matters, — so  h«  tofd  tbe  cler- 
gy,— nor  would  he  regard  their  disapprobation  or  re- 
monstrances; hut,  if  they  coold  convince  him  in  fair, 
dieologieal  disputation,  Aen  he  might  withdraw  bis 
ordinances.  '  But  the  Scottish  iheotogiaos  were  too 
wise  to  gratify  the  king  with  tbe  field-day  be  desired. 
They  knew  all  about  his  great  victory  at  Hampton 
Conrt,  and  the  renihof  his  firee  eonfereoee  with  oh] 
Andrew  Melvil;  the  fate' of  thefr  ^ee  brethren, 
Simpson,  Ewart,  and  Calderwood,  was  appalHng; 
snd,  so,  instead  of  disputing  or  opposing  the  royal 
will,  they  fell  on  their  knees  and  impbred  bira  to 
remit  the  five  articles  of  the  ceremonies  to  tbe  coo- 
bideratton  of  a  general  assembly  of  tbe  old  kirk.  James 
at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  prayer;  but  he 
graeionsly  granted  it  when  some-  minister  or  minisr 
ters  assured  him  that  matters  would  be  so  managed 
as  to  make  tbe  general  assembly  altogether  submis- 
sive to  his  will.  He,  -however,  insisted  on  the  im- 
mediate enfereement  of  some  of  the  eeraaonles  at 
court ;  and  he  kept  Whitsuntide  in  tbe  Engllah  man- 
ner, sanvDnded  by  his  applauding  biabope  and  eourt- 
iers,  whose  knees  and  oenacieneea  wen  flealUe. 
And  tnxa  &ax  time  no  mna  was  ndnriued  into  «y 
office  or  employment  tbatwould  noft  k^ealas  order- 
ed, and  conform '  in  tbe  other  partioulara.  J«nies 
slowly  wended  his  way  back  to  Kegtand  la  bH  Ibe 
pride  of  victory ;  but  he  was  followed  by  the  oarses 
Of  the  large  majority  of  his  Scottish- stdijecte,  who 
had  not  forgotten  his  ftirmer  Belfl>mn  pledges  to  main- 
tain their  church  and  their  liberties,  and  who  regHi4- ' 
bd  him  as  an  nposMe,  b  renegade,' And  a  fiitthlofB 
tyrant.  And  James  himself  soon  ftand  thatt  iMtdad. 
offiaishtng,  he  had  ' bat  began  war  ketwaen 
tipiKopacy  and  prwbytoi^,— «  war  which  was  not, 
to  ba  flniabad  by  aynods  wa^  oMombNes,  but  I17  bul- 
lets and  In-oMlsmrds.* 

During  the  Ifing^  abavnea  la  flooUnM  he  -had 
b»eb  greatly  annoyed  by  tbe-sMctnMer  iiiwtalcK 
the  Sabbath  w«A  kept  b7  tbs  PrMbftariaiwi  Xa 
he  traveled  seuftward  Ma  -thoiigkl' over  thwe 
things,  and  ha  doiitit  talked  of  tbam  too*  In  Lan- 
aaahire,  where- tbe  Oalholios  wvrv  ttUaserona,  and. 
It  was  said,  Inersasing  in  aumban,  ^titWiss  w«re 
presented  to  him  complaiahig  thail  tba  strieUieaB  of 
(he  Puritans  in'  keeping  the  Sabbath,  ami  patttog 
dowa  all  manly  exercises  and  iuirmless  recreations, 
1  (^derwwHl.  -"Mahola  Laisf  -  - 


tfrove  men  to  papery  and  Ae  ale-hoaae,  wlm* 

th^  censured  in  their  cops,  bis  majes^'s  pr*.  1 
eeediBga  in  clnreh  and  atnte."  Being  met  Iqr  bis 
bmiBda  and  buatsrs,  Jamaa  made  bia  prsf^asi 
tbroi^  tile  hmtiag  eoantiesv  atoppiag  at  Sber- 
wdod  ferast,  Naedwood,  and  all  tbs  other  parhsand 
fi»rMts  itt-fai*  way ;  bn  whao  he  got  to  X<oadoa  be 
did  Aot  forget  the  Preal^teriaBo  or  Pontsns,  aad 
their  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  Assisted  by 
seme  of  his  ciMplaine  and  bisbopa, — many  were  op- 
posed to  the  measure  on  the  grounds  both  of  relig- 
ion and  paliey,— 4e  prepared  and  put  forth  his  Book 
of  Sports,  pointing  out  to  the  people  with  his  usual  I 
minnteness  wbat  pastimes  tiiey  migbt,  and  indeed 
ought  to  use,  on  Sabbath-daya  and  festivals  of  tbe 
Churt^, — wbatTuaning,  vaoMng,  archery,  and  mor- 
riee-daneing*  what  May-poles,  churcfa-ideB,  and 
ether  rajokiogs  they  mi^t  indulge  in  "  upon  Saa- 
days,  after  eveaing  prayera  ended,  and  upon  Iwly- 
daya."  He  waa  atao  pleaaed  to  ordahn  *•  durt  wom- 
en sfaenld  have  leave  to  carry  ra^ea  to  die  chnrcb. 
for  tte  deeomthig  of  it,  according  to  Uieir  old  eas-  j 
torn."  Ha  probiUted,  upon  Sundaya  only,  all  bear 
and  ban  kaitiaga,  inteHndes,  aad  bowls;  and  hp 
barred  from  the  Iwnefit  and  liberty  of  the  other 
sports  I'aH  such  known  recusants,  either  men  at 
women,"  to  (piote  tbe  words  oS  the  deotoration,  u 
will  abstain  from  coming  to  chnrch  or  divine  ser- 
vice ;  l>eing  therefore  unworthy  of  any  lawful  rec- 
reation after  tbe  said  service,  rtiat  will  not  first 
come  to  Uie  church  and  serve  God  :  prohibiting,  in 
like  sort,  the  aaid  recreations  to  any  that,  though 
conform  in  religion,  are  not  preseot  in  tbe  church 
at  the  Servieo  God,  before  their  p>ing  to  the  rec- 
reationa.  Hia  majesty's  pleasore  likewise  is,  that 
they  to  whom  it  bdongeth  ia  ofBee  abidl  preseat 
nod  sharfdy  pnoisb  all  sneh  as,  ia  Kbtise  ttf  this  bis 
liberty,  wiH  use  these  exereisei  before  tbe  end  of 
all  divine  servieea  for  that  day.  And  be  doth  like- 
wise strakly  command  that  every  person  shall  re- 
sort to  Ma  owe  pariah  church  to  hear  divine  serv- 
ice ;  and  each  pariah  by  itself  to  use  the  said  ree- 
reatieB  aftw  divine  service:  prohibiting  likewise 
aay  offsnsive  weapons  to  be  carried  or  used  in  tb(< 
same  times  of  reoroatioo.  And  hia  pleasure  is,  thai 
the  bia  declaralioo  ahaH  be  published,  by  order 
fiaMn  tfaeiHshopof  tha  diocese,  through  all  the  pariih 
eburcbes;. aad -that  both  the  judges  of  the  circaits 
aad'  th»  justteee  of  the  peace  eiwil  be  informed 
th«iwof.V  it  is  quite  aertain  that  Abbot,  tbe  pri- 
mate,  dieapfmved  of  the  wbele  raeaaaee,  and  there- 
by ha  inoreaaed  the  anapieion  which  attached  toUni 
ataaarlnf  beiag  a  Pmitan  or  praeisjan  bimsalf ;  sxl 
it  to  said  that  hm  'positively  rafosed  to  read  tbe  book 
inhia-owa  chnrch  of  Croydon.  But  the  other  biih- 
opa  ware  leaa  held  or  lesa  oonviaoad  that  sane 
amoderaents,  after  the  celebration  of  divine  ser^ee, 
were  so  baiuous;  and  the  Book  of  Sports  seams 
to  haVe  been  generally  read  as  appointed. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  more  particularly 
in  ihe  north,  the  peasantry,  tired  of  the  severity  aad 
gloom  of  the  puritanic  Sabbath,  which  waa  that  of 
Moses  rather  than  that  of  Christ,  fell  readily  int<' 
the  spirit  of  the  oew  law,  and  people  again  came 
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prewBify  coBMiritt»d'  ftfaaaer  to't^  Wnden  of  tib* 
Fleet,  ind  hii  caoM  rMnitted  to  tin  deifMrtie  Star 
Cbunber.' 

Tba  FrsDch  coort  retnoiMtnited  upon  this  fresfa 
paneedtiiM,  aad  iwmMed  Chario*  of  }m  tmty 
■od  Iw  Midi;  hit  thii  only  piqued  lunif  wftlkont 
•ffediBg  vxy  dange  in  &mr  of  ^e  recusants. 

Barii^  thoa  done  aomethiog  for  popularity,  tbe 
kiog  devised  how  he  night  clear  the  House  of  Com- 
mon of  some  of  its  most  obnoxionH  membora,  and 
be  hit  upoD  BD  artifice  which  was  siogalariy  traos- 
pareat  and  bungling.  Persona  aetiDg  as  sberifi 
eoald  ooC  sit  in  poriiunent,  end,  therefore,  when 
the  judges  presented  the  list  of  sberifls  fat  the  en- 
soiag  year,  he  struck  out  seven  names,  and  wrote 
in  their  pUcea  Chose  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir 
Thomsa  Wentworth,  Sir  Fraacis  SeyuKmr,  Sir 
Roliect  PliUipa,  Sir  Oroy  Pahuer,  Sir  WilBam 
Fleetwood*  and  Mr.  £dward  A]fiu<di  aeren  nem- 
bers  «riw  had  i^ren  hin  ^  OKiat  trouble  in  the 
late  parlian0nt«  aad  who  were  all  resrinto  in  their 
iateatioB  of  iaapeachiag  the  laveiite.' 

A.9. 1636.  The  opeoiag  of  the  aession  was  fixed 
Ibr  the  6ili  of  February.  The  king  was  to  have 
beaa  crowned  at  Christmasi  but  fhr  several  reasons 
— we  b^eve  the  want  of  money  msy  have  been 
the  |)rinoipul — that  ceremony  was  not  performed 
till  the  2d  of  Febnuuy.  There  were  several 
Ainga  too  striking  to  be  omitted,  which  occurred  in 
Ibeceremooml  of  this  great  Thursday.  The  queen, 
uaCathoUot  was  neither  crowoed  nor  pregant  io 
tbe  abbey.  They  offered  to  have  a  place  fitted  up 
for  her.  but  ahe  preferred  occupying  a  window  of  a 
reooi  at  the  palace  gate,  whence  she  might  see 
them  fD  aod  retom,  without  witnesriog  the  relig< 
ioas  eeremoDiea.  vriitch  she  had  been  taught  to 
coarider  as  heretical  ud  damnaUe.  It  h  meutlon- 
cd  a  cmfU  rahter  of  small  things,  that  while 
hsr  iMjesty  stood  at  the  triadour  hiriitng  00  the 
ivoeesrion,  her  French  ladies  were  frisking  and 
dancing  in  the  room.  An  importaot  part  was  play< 
ed  in  the  abbey  by  Land,  now  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
prebendary  of  Westmioster,  and  oft  the  high  road 
to  greater  promotions,  being  much  distinguished 
tnd  &vored  both  by  Buokinghata  and  Charles. 
Buckiogliam  was  lord  constable  for  the  dsy :  in  as- 
cending the  steps  to  the  throne  ha  took  right 
bind  of  the  king,  and  offered  his  left  to  his  mnj- 
ei^i  who^  putting  it  by  with  his  right  hand,  helped 
Dp  the  duke.  Biding  to  him,  with  a  stuiffag  eouute- 
naaca,  "I  have  as  much  need  to  help  yoo,  as  you  to 
aMttBM.**  miaotfaearehbiduipimsentodCharlea, 
bara-haadad,  to  the  pacqple,  ptDdattnlug,  In  tui  audl- 
Us  vaiae,  **Hy  masters  and  Mends.  I  am  hen 
mae  to  preieBt  unto  you  your  king,  King  Charles, 
to  wbaai  the  crown  of  his  ancestors  aud  predeees- 
Nct  is  now  defied  by  lineal  right,  and  ha  himself 

>  Lmm  6m>  B»mmrr  Ornmj  tr  Bwduafliam,  f*  ttudwMte 

*  TVe  fTMt  tawj^f,  after  TsiiDg-  the  governmcDl  with  other  legAl 
t*ll»,mtmt§imti  Oat,  Oottth  ■  i^Mritr  tsMU  tw  retvTWnl  fot  bia 
Jkiit,  ^  MMtt  ^  (K  ftr  MM  oMm  alii*  «r  feMMfl^t  Mid  CM*  M- 
tHar^llUtaaBV•hetodfaIllH(»mtrarN«riolfc.  BadidnM,ko«. 
mr,  tak*  14  *Mt,  OuMfli  ha  «aa  panrftud  to  aafvp  tba  Mbw  pmf- 
■fti    a  M«bar  af  ivUaatnt. 
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ifonle  hitfaer  to  be  settled  io  Aat  throne  which 
God  and  bis  birth  have  appotatod  for  him;  and 
tfienfinre  I  desire  yon,  by  your  general  aedanw- 
tion,  to  testify  your  iMinsent  and  williogneaa  there- 
unto," tha  paofde  presarved  a  dead  silence,;  and  not 
ona  word  followed  the  primate's  a4jnntion  till  my 
Lord  Arundel*  Ae  eari-tDirsfaal,  tbU  diem  thqr 
should  cry  out  ••Ood  save  King  Charies!"  upon 
which  there  fiJlowed  a  bttle  shoutiog.  The  unction 
— ^the  anoioting  of  the  king's  naked  ahonlders,  anna, 
hands,  and  head — Uiings  most  abominable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Foritaos,  and  ridicoloua  in  the  eyes  of 
msby  other  men,  was  all  done  behind  a  traverse  or 
screen,  and  was  performed  Archbishop  Abbot, 
vrilo,  notwithstanding  the  absohition  he  had  obtain- 
ed from  King  James,  was  still  suspected  as  being 
uncanonical  and  irregular,  from  his  unfortunate 
kilFmg  of  a  nmn  while  hunting.  Laud  made  sev- 
eral alterationa  in  ib»  usual  service,  and  composed 
an  entirely  bow  player,  which  went  to  eatablish  a 
closer  nnion  than  ever  between  king  and  Ushopa, 
and  to  give  great  offisnse  to  the  Puritaoa.  *•  It  wast" 
says  a  courtly  knight,  '*one  of  the  most  punctwd 
coranations  since  the  CoaqneBt."  It  may  have  been 
this,  but  it  was  assured^  one  <tf  the  dnlleat  or  the 
least  honored  by  the  spontaneous  joy  of  the  nation. 
The  fact  is,  Charles's  sayings  had  gone  abroad ;  and 
he  was  suspected  in  pditics*  in  rolipoo,  and  in 
every  thing  else. 

Poor  days  after  his  coronatioD  he  opened  the 
seasioo  of  parliament,*  with  a  very  short  speech, 
telfing  them  he  was  no  orator,  hot  desired  to  be 
known  by  his  actions,  not  by  his  words,  and  refer- 
ring them  to  the  lord  keeper,  who  would  explain 
ih«  business  for  which  he  lud  called  them  together. 
Bishop  WilliamSt  the  man  that  was  a  diocese  ia 
himself— the  ready-witted  WUliama,  who  had  saved 
Bockfaigham  at  fals  erbis,  who  had  rendered  many 
secret  services — waa  no  longer  lord  keeper, 
had  quarreled  with  the  favorite  at,  or  immediate^ 
after,  the  Oxfbrd  session ;  he  had  ventured  to  tett 
him  •*that  he  was  engaged  with  the  Earl  of  Pern- 
brake  to  labor  In  the  redress  of  the  people's  griev- 
aocefl,  and  Was  resoWed  to  stand  upon  his  own 
legs," — and  of  Course  the  bishop  had  fallen.  The 
present  lord  keeper  was  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  the 
son  of  a  jQdge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
a  thorough-bred  lawyer,  who  had  gone  Arongh  the' 
grados  of  recorder  of  London,  soficitar-goDeral,  and' 
king's  attorney.  But  If  he  knew  law  better  than 
Bishop  Williams,  he  was  equally  ready  to  stratcb 
the  royal  prerogative  as  ht  as  ever  that  base  lame- 
aetter  had  done.  In  hia  opening  speech,  to  whidb 
tfao  king  had  espeeiaQy  re&tred  Aem,  Covantry 
told  (he  parliament,  <•  If  we  consider  aright,  and 
think  of  tStat  ineomparabte  distance  between  the  su- 
preme hbigfat  aAd  majesty  of  a  mighty  monarch  and) 
the  submisstvo  awe  and  lowliness  of  loyal  subjscta,. 
we  can  Dot  but  receive  exceeding  comfort  and  con- 
tofltmebt  in  the  tnme  and  constitution  of  this  high- 
est court,  wherein  not  only  the  prelates,  noblea, 
and  grandees,  btit  Qia  common!  of  all  degrees,  have. 

1  itlaaaMtlwtttAaoiMatarof  thaiaari«,<MlMirar  ihaM*-' 
ban  of  tha  Cioumaa  had  Ml  anivad  tarn  Os  tawtUj. 
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ili«^pto,«H;bL:^g^|^iqr,tiiji^|^  to^.W  pret^a- 

Hwqrk.fearteai^  Guided,  J)y  ^  ffrpe  wi^w?, 

ll^fAyiiP^^nl^i'  iofrtiyifiD^.theii:  owe  ip^rard.  covrip- 
tioD^^oy.i^gB^  f*8^  witbi  tjb^  qpevUpq  rel'igtaa, 
Bod  hisiited  ~oQ  abarpeniiig  itiU  more  tbe  Je^l 
ifTiKffd'  («Biiw*,jiiBpVJa*  ,  T*i«jp  chjimpw^ii  cff  civii 
;  IjbertQT  ^WPH Id  ^i9W.  V**  freedom  of  cotuc^eoce;  and 
.^fqr  lwi^4iti>«|M:  coj^uyi;Qen  to  aid  tljwin  ia  a.  de- 
-,tA9tf^ti|»tjf»toim«i^^d)moDciKUoDBDd  aipioaage.  Dr. 
.  fi(qii.^gi4«,  yif'\u} ,  \ui  gir,ea  t>«U  in  ,<£2600  for  hia 
^hfq^„^Bf;.^pQrtod  jftt  CQJirt  by  Bisl^ap  Ifaud,,  who 
.jwAf^yojifi^tViitittJi*  the  JUng^qd  tbe  &Tonte  stand 
,,bf,  bin^  ^  -pBrJianqptf  but  thipy,  faa4  agreed  to 
y^afA  tj^  f^lfplaip  xo,  ^  ^ta,  whiclf  probably  .wotiid 
liiafe  Iwaif  fl^nvd  one  if  the.CviiuitaQft  tiad  not  left 
i.P^pptagw  Iff  ^  iipop  BvcltiQgbaoi  hiipselft  aod  by 
Mfi  .i^oiqg  iJfidiijffi^  ,tb^  ]it,if)g,  tp;  cloiQ  their  )a.ho^».  Id 
.Uie,  T^ry  i^i^t  ytvok  of,  tjtie.  semioa  a  an^^ch  vva 
i)WflfL,"J4^^wi^t.eagerIy^.aiDiiag  at^  .but  nqt  oaoQ' 
,0o4utq,;;it)ut.it  wfi*  ppt  applaHdiBd  joi^r  ffeein- 
.4iig|y,lj|(ed  ,by  ih^  Hopae.';*   But  tbis  disfipurage- 
.jftflot  ww  nae^eiy  given  to, »9Hie  o,»fli"baaty  orvtor: 
i  t^y         ^^p^iog  a  regalar  attack,  apd  wiatied 
flpf,  fop.  P'?J?y !  akirxnis^ea.    Tbeir  p^timaittee  of 
I  grjqy*9ceii  ^i;e,w;,  w  aa.  ^pcovpt  pf  pUteen,  cspiul 
.,)^Q/^'flil  jo.  t'he.  libeiiiea  Qf  tfaja  people- 

jih^Q^g,  .w^ra  the- 0I4  wrae  of  parv^aaqei 
,,fq4,i^,^^W;pra9tje,e  Qf.Joiyiflg  .tl^?  dutiiaaof  tup- 

.^a.jpBfK  qf..|^  mio^iy.,,.Tjie)r  trace^  aU  ibe^e 

.;ljy  ^fld.«lld,jb)r,epa,  fad  alj, other  w^m^  ^lad  miat 
.■^flffWfl^J^.f*W,"85^f  ^^lV)<luent.''  ,  Tiie  Hiog, an- 

<p]9m^Da,'Mi|^l}ip|]i  be,  p^oia  tp.oserlwJi,  the  pjrer 
,,fteftiBfpfl.o|if,^HCQ/a.,a(i|^.I^i^^^       Md  tlj?  botoriooa 

,  Jtup\iflg|iijj]^       prtfcurifls,  Njiddle^M'a  jip;[ie84- 

p9F„nl|9i^,My,f|f  -jpy;  wrijsiits  tjf  |}e  jguesttoyed 
■■  ««WiSiPft-^^#'  (^!!*j*t?fi^  u>rfv  flf  $miffp'bfpl9c9 

.  W^^.Wfl  M»P  j^os  l»op^ 


ny  father'a  time.  .  r  .  what  ne  bad  dobe  aince  Ut 


of  my  father'a  time 
. ^a^r^Bpd  cb^nj|e  J^y^T  mind^  I  wfit  no^  b^rili^n'Ral 

:wiMMat>f4)a  MMiM*««iiMOiiiw»«lthhaubytapecia 


directiopamdiRpptuatineat,  and  aa  my  s«rvRBt ...  I 
w^a^  you  f^oald  baaten  my-aupplyi  w  elae  it  will  be 
woKa^.&it  JonnpWea ;  for,  if  any  ill  happeo,  I  abaU 
be  tlia  Jaat.tq.ffteMt*" 

.,  But  tjbvB.Conmena  maiotained  that  it  was  "the 
aqfaenty,  RftMtaat,  aad  undoubted  right  and  usage  of 
iwrli^mwifili  tp  qnMstioo  and  complua  of  all  persona, 
pf  wbft  degree  soerpr,  found  dangeroua  to  Uw  cotn- 
mctiiv<Milflit  in  ^bvLsing  the  power  and  trust  commit- 
ted to  them  b^. the 'sovereign;"  they  sfaH>ped  the 
^eatiop  ni  j|uppUe8,---thajr  proceeded  mora  vigor- 
oualy  Uai}  ^fora  against  the  &Torite,— and,  not 
having  asiy^t  got  ready  tbeir  direct  teatimooyt  they 
voted)  afmost  by  acclamation,  that  eommon  fame 
vfraa  a  gopd'grpund  of  (woceedrng,  either  by  .inquiry, 
or  presenting  the, complaint  to  the  kiog  or  Lordi. 
Inatesd  of  .taking  warning,  Charles  sent  down  the 
lord  keeper  to.rate  them  for  their  presumption,  aod 
to  require  (he  punishment  of  two  members  who 
had  giren  him  ofTenae  by  insolent  diaconraes  in  tbe 
il0U8e>— to  tell  tbera  that  it  was  hia  niajeaty'a  ex- 
preaa  and  lipal  commandment  that  they  should 
yield  ohedienf a  and  ceaae  this  unparliamentaiy  io- 
quiattioot^nd'  thatif  they  complied  not  thay  mi|^t 
eitpect  tci.  be  diaaolTad.  There  were  some  few 
court  mertfbers  who  entertained  the  conatitutiMMl 
here^  that  parliamanta  existed  only  by  aqffenince, 
pnd  that  the^  were  things  that  might  be  made  or 
unmad^  at  the  >vill  of  the  aovereign.  Sir  Dudley 
CarletpUf  whq,  as  a  diplomatiat,  had  traveled  a  great 
deal  in  the  despotic  atatea  of  the  contiueDt,  drew  a 
fri^tfuf  but  scarcely  exaggerated  picture  of  tbe 
misery  of  the  people  there.  He  could  scarcely 
.have  found  a  better  nrgument  in  favor  of  the  deter- 
^miaed  atrijggle  the  Commons  were  msktog  tn 
ch^ck  that  despotiBm  which  was  established  else- 
yrhere,  aqd  >V88  the  cause  of  the  people's  misery 
90^- abjef;tpjBflS|^  but,  with  an  obliquity  of  rbion 
ifcerqfify.  concdivabW  in  a  well-educated  gentleniBD, 
tiO'Savr  m  it'an  argument  for  the  court.  **He  cao- 
tioaed  tibem.  n*^  to  make  the  king  out  of  love  with 
pafliaipfintSj  by  encroatthing  ou  bis  prerogative ;  for 
ID  his  inesf^es  he  had  told  them  that  be  must  then 
uBe  uey  cqiiqaela.'  ,Jn  all  Christian  kingdoms  thera 
,yrerQ|p8'rli^9nt8  anciently,  till  the  monarcbs,  sed- 
ing^^e|'rru^'()ljfent  spirits,  stood  upon  their  preroga- 
,tiyp8,  ^afi,  ove.][;t1ir«w  them  all,  except  with  ua.  Tn 
,^or^jigI^:^q^ptj'ie^  the  people  look  not  like  ours,  witli 
|(tore  ,9^  ^fi9^  (?a,  their  backs,  but  like  ghoats,  being 
n^tliioj^'bMt.^8k|q^aiid  bones,  with  some  thin  cover  to 
^tp^l^r.jatiiieilijesB.  and  wearing  wooden  ahoea  on  their 
JeBt--^^p)i8ery'bj^jood  expression,  and  that  wo  nre 
s^p  fr^eVfrotii ;  and  let  us  not  Jose  the  repute  ofs 
aefi'^prp^^fXiqt>  ^y  our  tnihuleocy  in  parllauient.'" 
I$|n^,th^^  ^^vri  'riight  be  no  poesibintry  of  a  mlatale 
.to  tl^e  Ring's  re^  'aendQient^  or  his  abaolnte  wi^ 
ex|)i'^ssiu^'  i^"  Charles'  himsefr  a^n  addreaeed 
^|heqitj  'lyddiog',  th'em  remember  that  parliftmenta 
iyirore,aft<l|9,iher'in  Ijia  power  fbir  their  calRng,  sic- 


ifiJibenUe,  aod^'lbey .  lucked'  'the  door  ot Uie'  boose. 
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ind  placed  iho  key  in  tfae  handr  of  the  ftpeftl^^r, 
Sir  Heneage  Finch.  Thia  nnnsoat  ineamirto  (^6- 
ated  a  panic  at  coort,  and  Cbartb'a  faimielf  prop^MAd 
aod  obtained  a  conference  between  tfafltwo  Honaeii. 
In  that  meeting  fbe  faroHte  nttefiiptt^d  to  ez/riRiD 
away  fbe  paasages  in  tfae  royaf  apMcbea  and  Ynes- 
ngei  which  had  given  eo  roach  ofl^sb  to  tfa^  Com- 
mwia,  and  to  ji^ify  hli  own  condnet. '  He  tdid 
them,  moreoTer,  tfmfc  the  king  Willi  wilKng  nt  mb- 
aik  to  eenrideration  of  a  teera  committed  of 
bodi  Honaes  tboae  deA»eta  oflib  rtrtnte  unAeh  w«re 
not  lit  fin*  the  eyes  erf's  mnMtodn.  '  Bat  the  Com- 
mona  would  not  be  moved  ftvm  their  brigfoat  ptir- 
poee ;  and,  after  tt\e  Easter  recesSi  they  impeached 
the  fiivorite  at  the  bar  of  ' the  Hoose  of  Lords. 
BaeUogham,  boweTer,  was  ftttaclied  in  that  as- 
sembly by  tihe  Peers  themselvea  before  the  Com- 
mons bronght  np  their  IropeBcbmenc  As  if  seized 
by  a  vertigo,  Charles,  not  content  wfth  extwpenit- 
ing  one  branch  of  the  legisTaturej  engaged  ib  a  mad 
qnarrel  wi^  the  other.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  tfae 
marshal,  had  given  some  ofTense  'to  Backingfaam, 
and  hi*  son.  Lord  Maltravera,  had'  privately  mar- 
ried «  danghter  ot  the  Boke  of  Lennox  wfttiout  ob- 
taining Ae  royal  consent.  Leaving  the  yonng  lord, 
Charles  feB  upon  xhe  firther,  and,  by  royal  Warrant, 
Amodet  was  diut  up  In  ibe  Tower.  Tfals  seemed 
to  the  contrivers  of  It  a  masterly  strobe ;  fbr  Amn< 
del,  beside  his  own  vote  in  the  House  of'  Lordb, 
held  five  or  six  proxies,  which  would  all  have  been 
tarned  against  ^e  favorite.  But  the  Lords  pres- 
ently took  op  the  business,  and.  After  a:  formal  ^x- 
amioation  of  precedents,  they  resolved,  "that  bo 
lord  of  parliament,  tiie  parliament  sitting,  or  within 
the  nsiul  time  of  privilege  of  paritameot,  is  to  be 
tmpriaoned  or  restnuned  without  sentence  ot  order 
of  the  HoOse,  nnless  it  be  for  treason  or  felony,  or 
for  refusing  to  g^ve  aarety  ibr  th«  peice.**  Thny 
ttien  aent  an  address  to  ^e  klitg,  reapectjfaTIy  'caO- 
ing  for  the  immediate  liberatioii  of  the'  Earl  'of 
AmndeL  Charles  returned  an  evastfe  answer;'-^ 
the  Lord*  sent  him  another  addi^ss.  Tlie  Udg 
deputed  thd  attorney-general  to  "'ex}^in  tfae 'royal 
prerogative ;  bnt  the  Lords  woiitd  not  yield,  abd 
they  came  to  a  resolution  to  suspend  alT  othfer  bii'^i* 
sess.  At  tast  the  king  yielded  ih  ^'Very  ubsraciOus 
manner:'  Amndel  was  set  bt'tlberty,  and  n6  took 
hia  seat  amid  the  trinmpfaaot  shoatft'tiiid  cheers  it 
the  House;  After  another  struggle,  'still  more  diS'' 
graceful,  the'  court  sustained  ab6th«r  humWhtlttg 
defeat  in  the  same  high  qnarter,  ttnd'anothdr'and  a 
more  deadly  enemy  of  the  favorite  look  hid'  sest  In 
the  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Bristol;  ^ibce  hfa  Veturn 
from  Spain,  liad  never  ceased  -peiitiotiiii^'  tliat  ^6 
might  be  beard  in  his  defense,  and  ittdWed'  to  coliio 
to  London.  Now  Chat  he  saw_n  strong  obpos'itSod 
party  oi^nised  in  the  House'  of  't^of^  wnUU  l^d 
so  long  been  so  veiy  snbmissivB  and  'Slav'iBf),  he  sent 
up  to  claim  from  bis  peers  his  indiepatabla  ri^ht; 
Buckingham  would  have  preferred  mvietih^  tti^ 
deviU  but,  upon' d'ehberation,  i,t  WQ^  deemed  e'xp'e - 

10 m moos  was  issued  to  call  the  earl  af)  to  parli&' 
BMot,  bat  tbtt  was  accoiinpanied  by  a  letter  private- 


fy  written,  aOd  elnrgiog  him,' aS' he  foared  the 
king's  dlspleastrrei  to  ItAep  aVay.  BHatel  sent  tite 
letter  to  the  flonse  tif  Lord's,  inclosed'  in  one-of  bin 
own,  sottcithig'  tfieh'  adviee  and  detnandhig  ptrrmta- 
siOa  to  Heeatii,  in-htH'iMc«,  the  favorite.  Upon 
tiiis  th6  kMg  and  BuekM^hsm  ^t  down  tfae  Ut- 
lOmeyogeneral, -who  tfae  veVy  next  day  charged 
Bristol  at  tfiefer  hntiAlp'a  Uir  with  Mgh  tt«M0D. 
Bm  tbe'Lard«  cooH  not  hO^mMmanding  tUs 
manttnvef,  abd  ^y  voted  that  the  one  i^irrge 
■bonld'HefaeaiU  vfterthe  iAdi«r.->ttatt  BrfsM  AmM 
make  bA  scimMtlnn,  atld  thst  the  MtanttfiHiceMU 
tloa  sfaobid  neither  prevent  nor  prtfjodice  Iris  evi- 
dertce:^- 

Bristol  dMve  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  klnd'bf 
trfumph,  with  eight  horses  to  His  coach,  brave  and 
rich  with  cUtfa  of  gold  or  thSne ;  bnt  my  Lord  Dtlke 
of  Buckin^am  went  mnch  more  modestly  than 'vftis 
his  wont,  in  an  old  coBcfa,  Witbonly  some  three  ffabt- 
meir  atid' no  retinae.  When  he  entered  upon  hit 
accosAtSon,  Bristol  chm^t^  thefirrori(«  with  plotting 
with  Ch)ndbmBr  to  get  tfae  Prince  of  WafeB  into 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  couvertlnglifan  to-popety 
previously  to  his  itaarriage  there ;  wfth  hdfibg'  con- 
formed tp  popish  "rftet  Mmsetf,  and  led  an  Immoral 
and  depraved  Kfe  white  in  Oat  eotmrtty  tt  fehe  tam- 
pitnion  of  thit  (irbice,  and  tfae  gnest  ofOiA'Spattiidi 
monarch;'  with  having  broken  offttle  treaty i^mnr- 
rlage  ont'of  private  resentment  and'  sphe  at  ffae 
Spitoish  government,  which  bkd  exptvssed  its  de- 
sire to  faave  DO  more  negotiating  witK  so  dissoTdte 
and  dangerous  a  man;  and  with  hifl'  aboBhig  and 
deceiving  Kia^  James  and  both  Hoaseri  of  paHlft- 
ment  on  his  return  fi-om  Spain  with  a  feigned  and 
Abe  'narrhtion.'  On  the  otHer  hand.  Heath,  the 
attorney -geoeraT,  charged  Bristol  with  having  per- 
suaded the  prince  to  change  his  religion  In  order  to 
-uulrVythB  itaiimta,— with  hating  endeaVtfred  to  Ibree 
'thtt  manffttgd'tfpon  his  highnest  by  delhwrtng  the 
prociAntbn,  fand  with  faaviog  presented  to  the 
VtorxMi  nf  Lords  «  p'etltiOn  Italt  ^  MandaT,  und  hl£iUy 
InsultlA'g  WVa  Aifljeity.  Lovdrngreed- Aat 
these  charges  agntiiM  t^^arl'sfaoulil  b<y-heard'flm. 
Bristol  ablied'tUe  tattorney-geaenrl,  Mho  wbs'the 
prnsecutfti^  Witheib  ?'  Heath  replt6d,"ibattbe  ](>to8- 
ecution  was  commanded  die  king,  and  that  some 
of  thd  cWge8''hkd  beeb'dlcnted  by  Mis'  MAjeirty. 
Upon  thii  avowarBristol  sftld.  ^tfott  he  wotild'bot 
contend  wit!h  his  soveVelgn,  Ktit' th'at  it  might  t>e 
of  dan^fTotls  con^e<]uence  tf  the  Ithigshould  bd  tfc- 
c^aier,  jiid^e,  'Witoess;  and'  have  'the'  con'^oallotii"' 
'The  king  ought  la'  deceocy'to  hH^  beeb  quiet  \  'Vat 
ho'coald  nbt'trUst  tti'e  Ld^dii.  He  Ws  fe'ai'ftit  tliit, 
'  iCktttd  theniselVes^'  tfidytoight  weigh  kad  Jndge  too 
Injparits^',  aii'd  he  «ebt  the  LOrd^eeperCbventl^. 
'is  priticipa)  agept  Und  die  Idgal  ftd*Wlh  ^m- 
mA,  to  te)l'£h4m  that  be  hbnsolf;  iff  hili'oifb  kn'Awl- 
edg^e.fconld  ejt'onlpilto'  Dnlte'  ttfllnoktngfaaih ; 
ih'At 'Si^istOi;  iij"hiibetfeliidg  tliO '  n«ri«tivti  of  Ae 

I  ■  .  1*1  II       T       f     .     .-.I  .  11  ■ 

*  Briiu^^M  brooilit  wti^ka  ifaiiMt  ^^dptbV  Co^wiji'sMrlLDrJ 

ijCw^^il(i^iSS*ntta«i6im*e*»ad^  lukt^tm^tmumt  • 

eidan,— ihu  ba  kid  amr  dOMjnritUu  wiAMt  lbs  king**  npteM 
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WHclwd  foe  tbftr«rn»b  «f  tbil!i»mtimt<Bnd  Awfefan 
4ok4iiMwl^«M'l(bj  a^iroPMdioc4)4tifMUtn«« -Tb* 

timjwdgPft  won  the  tnwtfoUowjtig  pmn^t  WhotfajWi 
th^  )(t«g  i«pr)<1  bo  ft  witaoM  .is  «'mw«  of  trtfupn-} 
'Whether,  w  J3«iataV«  o««»,  kw  eoald  be  «  vitoMiw 
■doiitttitg  tb4  tnWBoq.ffffw  wJ^ifaisipmi^T'  .Xhe 
tHw4  judgep  rev4v94<a.  short  itim  to  4e)ib«nta: 
king  wot  lltwio  a<Bfewiig««iid  mmnliMd  ta.girto 

what  ciHiaeqp»aoeft  migbt  eQQ9&,t«.the  ivs judiee  of 
UwingtiU.^ir  hiR,oD»«in.  wbwli  be  WQutd  oMjpvffer 

^t«7.pf)rtioq)w-of  thi«  dwrgw  braagbt^VMiwt  bin 
i9ith;c»at|f|Hritw>drHiQiippi^:  fa« WDpiv«Ti.«lHdi 
■W>eu«:t«t  hiT^  praq  .§enniA.«iitMfcQtiw  to  Um 

.,lt  wgf,  deemed  .«zp«#e4(,  or  perjf ^fw.  «bsol«tpIy 
^ffi^m^!y^:t)n^  'Bvckiftghaii),  vb^pldi  ttwA  ths.^iH- 
cvf  th«  Gpinpi9p«  betfpise  ba<tnett^obii^»Aof  Bra*-, 
t|»l.  -Tb*  IUaff§r.iiowift,.>jf:tl*e  ,begiiw^of  »b« 
vombiftf  Atajn  hwl  »ppvwtfe4<9igbt  q^pagerf,  with 
s,iMCeeff■a«Bi^^Irtft„to  c^ofier  ni4.th«-iUord«  pn  tb« 
itBP<»»gttfnfflt,.yid  h^d  ,<(qUtd,  bj  tkWfl»vma>m^ 
tj^  (be  Irt<mi9;  phoi^  be.raowdi  to  fl»wntt,i^9 
pyka  «f  ^ifQliwgWq  to.tb».Tci^w.  .  (^,tbe«(h,9f 
M«i]r{b9  mpea4linieDt  eaiviod  qp  to  tt<fl  |*«Qrm 
It  WQi  diTufed  iota  thirteen  sepAmto  .ctuf gPV  tb9 , 
t^tof  Yl^b^,ii;<H-«,  J^t  BufiMqebatn  bad.  bwtgbl^ 
f()r.in<»\9y„4>9>i>Wt«>.»^Mg^K^?i^  B^,!Wipr49#. 
Af  tba  C4n*V  ?iHAi.r-  h||d,iiw«ffiedjh>WMttimtfi<ae)i^ 
enl  of  tha^l^^  oiiAqm  of  ^^tatv.nhM^  bftd  W)» 
b^iK^ili^eff.  h«^  by  01^,  t9ftividiiait  J><td  j>Pto>h1r. 

^Q.  tvRdf  «f  the  wi)i)ti7,to  .jftU.  to.rnip  ;.  bfld>  >Ua- 
gnUy  /jetufed,  #br  b w  p^iv^  i  pro^i^  a,  f!  r^fK^i  "hip, 
and  «o  prorAliiad.  tfo^  iFifQi^  king  jgoait^,  rpprisali 
OB  ^Dglt9h.ii]erc^«^i  ^^ijl.ntorted  oej^O,pOQ..froin 
i^.jElafll  I?dia.  Cpffffnn9 i  «rtia.:«ilDBdrep  ^ 
EqgU^b  ^hip>  into  th^  iwfd«t,of  jtha  Frf^^b  |kipg-,t« 
ti»  «tqplf»y^  agMtM^  thi?,^^reterti^^t*5tf,I^ij6hfl|Ie^ 
bad  flWipllicfl^.ofjiM^owtPTw;  bad  iw>wed,bHiwwi 
tfld  vtajth  fix  bia.pppr  )Lfodredv  ftMpm'if.}^ 

tMrWPly  *-ptorte^.««d.«;rft.ftdi;*P»i^.tb<»,)y»^»  kiflfe; 
op  bif  d9itt))-.}w}U^iiat,.^e  0/^rii|irfbw  J^9;>wipwb- 
Tijbwi  9jg!rt  jffanftgf^  fop  ^Qppiffos 

SeldoWr  wWtfltock,  Pjjm,..^«iMwrti,j«^wJ  .^apd***.- 

fi.\9fl  .8tBJ»,  flia/^Cocpraqoa  to  tha  ]0war,worJd 

^PW^tfiPW            Wwp*  wM'B.'Wi 
'y  .III  jf)  :  p  ,.^■^^'*f^^ft■■7Wf*P=^l^I  n  u^-^iJi.  lo 


diai%BtfaWAiUafdradit»  their  kn^Hhlpt.  H»tfa«a 
ftatatfttd.thpaaithtoMtietM'DftfaelmpeaebtBent;  Bad, 
iriM.U>^fa^  AiMi'^twiUe,  SaUen,  and  Pym 
a)i9k»id  detail  tipoe  tbeaevvnil  ohaifes.  Sir  Jdlm 
StUvdetiTeBeA'tlM'vpUegaa  to  the  impeaobMient; 
HMadmfwndiitheUitward  character  of  the  dofca^a 
,  JOiadMtbehnat  ealM  by  Ae  ««sienc«  ttctfiMuMv 
aAMtttwUgrtrw^aD-apottad.  ao  iW  of  M  inw, 
tbttithapy  kaaar  aot  iNteta  im^a  of  it.  To*  Ima 
aaenifaia  pawam'^'aBiidmied  the  Mrator.  **  aod  amns, 
I  i«r<.iwff«  fait  At. '  Yoa  hava  taMWD  hk  pnotiee,- 
andihaaad  tk«  aflbatp. . . . .  Ivbd  hu^  fiad  Mn  a 
paianult  .'Dwie  •o  Uka-him  asSa)a]iii8,thaadeBcribed 
by  TacittM,  mk^«zv  «vt«6to^vn«T  m  oUo*  crMiwalon 

jasla  ddwlator  rif  rapcrhia  For  hie  pride  and 

flattery  it. la  notad  ef  Sejanoa  that  be  did  diMies 
SUM  pfotiiiw  adtrmare:  doth  not  tfaia  man  th» 
tiUJ  Aak  Ei^laad^  Scotlaod,  and  IreUwd,  aad 
th«y  WtU  tell  yoa..  •  SajanDa*i  pride  wrb  m>  exeeaa- 
iiOt  as  TaciiaaBiichf  he  oaglaotad  tU  ooDDael,  mixed 
his  basiaaas  awl-Bernce  with  tha  prfaioc,  and  waa 
ofWil  BtgM  ttttpamlorii  kAonm  aoeuu.  Hy  kndsr 
I  bi|T»  daa*}  yaa.iea  tha  roaat  by  bin  aams  aft 
tha  af^li.bi  iim  w»  find  dw  oaoaa;  ia  him  w* 
cBpaetitha  apBaadiea*,  and  to  tfaia  m  jnet  yonr 
lordships  in  coDfAwDce."  Svring  theae  Tahowoat 
apovduaT^vckhi^aili  jeared  ud  fleeredt  sbonnag 
tba$-  be  bad-  n^ora  caoSdenoar  io  the  powar  of  the 
Icing,  to  protaat  -than  in  that  af  the  parlsiaaDt  to 
piwiflb  bitn-.  SirltedlayO^gea. -or  Sergeant  Giaa- 
viUv,  vms  flOi provoked  by  hia  in0ole«ce,^t»tiiriuag 
tq-tliM. duke,  Jib. e:<QMniadi  kwd,  do  yoa  |«er 
ine  Jrrvto  Ihoao  tbidgB  to  be  jeened  at  ?  My  kird, 
I  oMi  show  yoa  Iprheo  a  aiaa  of  a  greater  blood  than- 
ynur  .liandship^Jtt  -high  io.  plaoe  and. power,  and  as 
d^ap  iq  tbo  ibmr.of  tho  king  as  you,  hath  boon 
hMgpd'  fai,#a  smll-a  arimo  aa  tho  least  of  these 
tutiales  ogoMiti.''.^,  £tr  John  £UDt'«  qootatioDs  fran 
T«t4tfw«tmg.to.ittui4tHch.  for  BnokiaghMB  fee  b* 
a  jS^imna  thetkn|>  must  ba  a  Tibadas  the  iofhr- 
wms.Twifttff juMe  ( MdChhileB,  heiidet  kaais  tfaitf* 
injtbe.atiw^i*b«At  tbo  phstac  and  thatpoaaet,.it 
WJsa>mfiBst>. that  .the  iate  king, had  met  wit^  fooi 
pi«j>r-*i  hoitriWer  Sdd,  we  believe,  an  aiifiMDdad 
flmp'cWPt :  whiBh.  ohtniiaad  amoog  tha  people,  both 
Aod  JoogAa^.  tbis  impaacbaiMt.  He  le^ 
Bolrad  01 1 tabe>^sBga<ooe  on  Kliot.Bod  Sir.J>»dley. 
Pij^e^;  tWftdaysaflM-  tbey.were.eattedont  af  tho' 
t^ws«,.A8  4f'jthe  JaNig  hadaeni  for  tfaeint  aad-wara- 
c4i7iedi*o  itb9,.«rovev  by  water,  it  being' give*  vW 
th^^ebr#iTMt  mtf  for  hi^  trqaaoa..  Aaaooa  M 
Uj»:  p#yf§  wan  paasM  into  the  Hows.thera.va»s 
(Wy.  9f  .•tBM9l  nml  ris«!"  «httb  Mr.  Pym,  not 
'QodArsmodimi*  stoftd  vp,  aoid  bagaa  .b>  iasianiT 
atpap<B:^oi;^tip^topaUaiiq9aiidwjsdoDi<  Wbere< 
inMp~ena.Wal«BiB  m^iad  that  hftsaaased  to  BHBlaks- 
Aa  folc^-ef/tfee  House,  whiehb  as  -be  nnderstebd. 
hail  no  "btl^fir  ihepqiiv ,  bnt  that  it  was  tinu  to 
rUo-md  g».  to  dinaefc  The  Hsaaa,  boweveiv  «aa 
graatlj' itie«med.  Pym,  tto  doubt,  huA  seeo  alreadj^ 
that  tbj6ro''jitoy^d.,l>P>  rising  in  arow.   CtiMwlBS*  in 
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Ike  «im  wirilflrimffriftd>to>thA-tta4i*«f  Jjorirttt 
K  fiuy,  Mt  «ar^  to-nttepUi'B^tlitf  ■iipir'nffiiHui 
ta  likniaU;  bat  «lM  u-teM^optt-Ue  in^Wtmiv 
Bockiol^hutt  «id  Us-aoBHairii't-^fil  )fagi4  libaa{|fete 
fit,"  wid  be,  wto  pwiih  MqM -ttKieM 
lU0l!r  spoken.  I  km-  bto«iir.-taa'ibiiiiH,i^Mni«lj 
in  paai^ing  sacit  apaechei  u  «6Bcen)  otqrtnlf ;'  aot: 
tbtf  1  «M  pTMdy  of  ^ir  iBOBe^4nrt  ttet  -Bnsk. 
iagiMM,  tbrou^  his  impurtiitfiy;twcndd'  ti«t  iotMr 
iM  to  laka  notice  of  tbem,  Isrthe  tttig^k*  tbbiight 
Id  hare  set  ma  an,  U»t  he  teigfat'edns-dur  fUr-i 
wdar  te  his  trial.  And  to  ipppintB  hikitannMiioy 
w  tradiitig  tlie  matters  agaliM  ifn, mystrlf  can' 
be  a  witaesi  Id  dear  bim  in  every  aae  <^  liiMn/' 
While  tke  khig  delivered  thi*  ^edb  to  die  LoMlc, 
Baekioghaaa,  who  oag^io  have  bbak  in  tfae  Tomr, 
or  at  IbbA  in  boittidy  el*  the  BlaelC'Rod,  Hood  Qonfl- 
daatly  by  hu  side.  Bnt,  t^giim^  '^tmf  4r«re  betfa 
lUed  by  tlie  ht^  sfiirit  of  the'  Coainoha;  wtao'dei' 
bated  with  ckieed  doors  on  die  tioliitlMi  of  tlieir 
privileges,  and  came  to  the  reaiMiibM  to  stajl  at! 
banness  (91  salisfaetiDD  were  gbtoo.  '  tn  k  tMr  days 
CfaarlaB  was'  fiun  to  release  Sir  Dadl^y  IMggea  attd 
&r  John  Eliot,  who  returned  to'tbeit*  Mats'ia  th^ 
Roose,  wbieh  voted  that  they  bod  tait  sicftedod 
the  eotttHiierioQ  introsted  to  dun.'*  ' 

Joat  at  this  moasent  tbe  ohedeeS6nUp  oT  th« 
Daiversi^  of  Cambridge  fbB  VBoant^'  and  Chartea 
ratc4ved  ttat  the  hi^  hoaor>-4a  It  \nk' esteemed' 

■howld  be  oobferred  on  Cfab  ftwarke,  wlko  WAB 
lyiag  under  vm  inipeaehme4ia  and  bnuided  by  t&e 
pearler  The  Earl  oFSnflfalkAed  at  two  o'fjkoek  on 
ibe  eiOTnittg  of  Snadayt  on  Uenday,  aboat  noon, 
laoDos  aa  the  mwb  of  fate  death  bad  ifeacbed'Oim-' 
bridge.  Dr.  Wilson,  chaplain  to  iriy  Levd  Bishop  of 
Londoa  (Monta^ne),  arrived  there  withodt  any  let^ 
ter.  bat  with  a  raetsage  fivm  his  lard^p  dist  they 
sboeb]  choose  the  dntte,  such  being  hM  tnejesey'^H 
deaira  and  ptearare.  In  the  emMAtkuT  which  had 
been  goteg  on  for  pre#raioenoe  in  the  artt  of  ^ar- 
tery, eabeerviency,  and  baaeneas,  ds»  1esd<era  of  the' 
two  aaivergitses  seem  to  have  ^Hm  the  -piit^,  or  to 
have  etared  it  with  the  bishops  Md  oouct  dlrtoes. 
The  hettda  of  the  eollegBfl  mat  immvdtatbfy  after 
•atnon,  whea  ••this  uodam  ^ '«Mr|;tld  by  Dr. 
Wraa,  Dr.  Bfanr,  and  Mro  olhMri;'Wldi'  gnu  vbhe- 
neoey.  aad,  m  it  were^'coufMatteit  bTMihuiCy,  m 
thtt  Ibw  *•«  ware  either  aurvd'-ttf  fidnttiled  ;-^^and 
tbMe-tharwimlft  Mt  have  tM  ^M^e  d&tbt  fiot  Ten- 
tara  is  make  Autber  opptfintim,  though  ^Hh^y 
cfinad  to  more  advised  cbttncH.**^'  « It- was  taib,*' 
oanihnies  Meade  (himself  a  fettkfw,  and  oit0  thai; 
regardad  xba^proiBaading  as  «  fvra  darioelty),  ^'H 
main  vain  to  say  diat  Dr.Wiboa'ft  Wvbtt^rd  from 

rf.Mvf— "Bw  wwMtr'a  •J^vtifm  no  «|iiS  ^twMi>  t^i4  fern,  kit 
mtm  imlhcr  to  incrMM.    LonJ  help        whkt  wjl]  of,  tkvjK. 

timtff  n»'  Mraetiaii  li  gritt,  urf  of  irekl  cMteqBflDM  ;  and, 
MM  Oaft  «kMS  a>  mtf^oM,  uw  Mt  'M  »  a^.  ■■VhtUt, 
JKNnrrl  TW  4ak»  teivfii)  A*  kMtolwBlwr.iatW*  *r<>ti  ikfrluBfl. 
bit  Mj««t]' WM  nerhoud  [u  th«7  talk)  1o  «m  iLsM  WOtd*:  '  Wh«^ 
am  tbwmT  [  hn» Mf^iMlgnlM  boAcv U  nd U  nofcU  oTDeninark 
ui  dlh<r  ptmcMB.    I  in  nuoar.  loat  lh«  Ion  of  njr  (DbiBcU. 

iuwW'SvMMMiliM  WWM  tty-dor'  Vnbaii  itUM' OiEiiV  tdo 

aaiPWM«fawttHrw«MiNwti»-pMfi«isMi^'"f 
■  lawfch.  ltMhwwft.-p«l.  Uirt.  '  - 


htaitatriiMdMl  MoWai  taMMNM^fotf  lili  M|}«M9rtf 
^larfsnrtt  ibfiaanhi'aif  <nilgh|(«e  dr  |^«M'«fiad'«w 
of 'dadk  tamiaaqpMawitliid;  Wkb6dldi  bj^:  Ihto 
pi4jddge'tb»<pdrilan»«t}itiMjld(«aHl  df  pktMa<£tf 
wa  'Miieh&for}''wa<'iblgte%teg-ia~ltadn^  HhAcM^ 
aad'dnmr'agtttMrdl  eontbavptr  abd  tumwd  oikFtflh^ 
onWvvrity,  fta'U«n-«f'  ttunk  ptodtitaK  Salient  dMt) 
it-ffoflhi  bdc>b0dafe»  fopus'M  ^bgagd  dnrMhWti  iif 
inMie'fiiffbften'wBt'  ^ivtldan;  to  wMd  itie  fi*^tt.I 
tKllon  bf  AVHy-avd'teRitA-lty  In  die  d(Mbg,' itf'WfldldW 
wisdottt'to  watt  bar  Aill  time  of  fbijKebn'iih)yB,^6nd> 
ittw'to'j^eiiiilitMt'dM  fllmdtm:  ■'frti"ttMs"wkia'.aiil-* 
sWared/t  The  aooaer'the  betted  and'  more  *cit>p^' 
aMe;>-*'lf«r»'stilyed  W  aapeet^e- eOeal  ih  )HnfiR'' 
mfliit,  ft  VoiaU-tito'k*'imnte- »0(id-ha'Ifleh^!''*^■ 
Upbtf  thd  nen^  «r  fhM  ebunkatSM  and  'MMlndott- 
of  -die'  faMdA,  did  ftRawa  <Md  yMbjgM'  Inettbert' 
bbghn  td '  nwi^nr,  and  tb  rMn  w  one' abediet*  ttf* 
ciimplatn,  and  «i  saythtttthe  hriadtf  hHd  no  more  td^ 
do-trfthdib  ietectlbn  Ibin  atfy  ofdiem^  '  iHieydeteti- 
rAinedtOMtttfia  ptobleniHnofliheWBbfi^,  bndb  die^' 
harry  BeleceEtd'ThomHs  HMvahl,' Ttscoridt  Aodover, 
recebdy  ctemQ  'Earl  of  Bbttshi)^^;  fHiA  nd^ 
Itnewledgn  of  thehom>i'tMended  fiini:' '  ObTtieMa}^' 
morniog  every  headMDt  fer'hid  ftsffbw^;  tb  perduadd 
or  ftfrcb  thett  Ctt  tbtb  fA^  the  dtrke ;  htit\  nct^rfti- 
Btnriding  i^««e  endeaVon^  aofflci  6f'ihh  (iBllafra  went' 
publicly  to  canvaas  fin*  the  etiT'l.  'and  '^otue  mbrii' 
prM\f  ia^irired  how  their  friends  and  drhei^  we^' 
afeeted:  -^BM  bh  die  aMnb  d^,'  aboiit'di^het^* 
dtiie,  the' %^o|i  0^  bobddn  in  person,  with  MK' 
Maaon,  My  len}  dnkeVaeerettii^,  abd  Mr.  Cok6d8| 
arrived  iHth  IMtten  ekiMsafy  ^gmfyfnk,  in  faw' 
majeatrV  name,  that  his  miijesty  wduMT  be  welf 
pteased  If  they  chose  the  duke.*'  The  scene  wbicH 
followed  among  the  cotTeges  is  fbll  of  meatiitig — a' 
liey  tothenhdetfltandiiigofotSierniiinrtuvera.*'  '*  My 
lord  bitrhop  labors,  Mr.  Mastid  tfdt«  tbr'Ma  Ibrd,' 
Mt.  CoMDS  for  itie  most  iroe  pdlron  of  tite  clei^y 
and  of  BcholRiir.  Maaters  belabor  tfaMr'  fbllow^' 
Dr.  Maw  aebda  fbf  bis,  one  ctie,  t»  pirmadd 
them,  soinb  ti*ib»  oyer.*  On  Thia^ay  Worning^ 
(the  day  aptKnbtbd  fbr  the  election)  he  tnakies  a' 
large  speech -in  the  college  chep61,  that  diey'  woal^ 
cOfiM  olTuDHnftrioualyi  -khen  'tfad'e6lir«o]-bell>un^' 
he  caused  die  ^i^ge-beR  also  'tb  Tinif  fia^  'aii  act, 
aad  an  th*  f^AloWb  br-'cona  intd  th^  hklf  And  to^' 
attend  kttti  fir  the  «chbob'  <bi''tfa«didtt»,'thM  «^  dte^ 
mlgbc  \vltf  the  hon6r  To  liard  idfbunCed' It  dlbli'  ioU 
lege  Bct.''  Drriate  rn  tpwtl  gAt  baei^n^,  aiid'tted  to' 
avoid  9^parrmDitT.'  Very  tua^y, ',«oitte  Whole  col- 
leges; Sfrerer' gotteh-  by  their' fettrfuF  mafltera,  th'i' 
btahopB  and  ottiet-si  toihispertd,  ^^bo  othetivtlse  WerA' 
resolved  AgalUat- die  dnkb,  aiid  kept'aWajr  w]t%  mncl); 
indigoBfioi) !  lind  'yet;  ftff  aH  fhla  «?r,'"lftre  car- 
ried' Vi  htt  ^  tlirfee  Totei  ftiqm  fn'y  LbfS  'AiMover; 
w'hom  We  Wunttrfly  set  op 'against  hlin^  withool 
ady  motldit  on  his  bWhalf-^ea,  *itlwut  bis'  'knowl-* 
^die.'_  Ybft  Vin'Wb^eVff'hoWttiey  |rtijiti^JH«d  (t 
mean  dkd '  linkers  abote-nanied)  when  ^dtey  had 
got  it.  jyt.-  l^asH'  iAKii  h\n'  cidlle^  'eitiieea  diat 
□Ightji'dEc^'  ^I»t1&  was'  mi\f,  ^tj'doetor  diat'Aiilit 
vtfte«^ldMtb»d\ike.  'Some  of  Che  ^lAnra  thought 
of  queationing  th^  legaltiy  of  die  election ;  bnt  they 
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obfaf  t)M/  mlgbt-Wag  apoQ  ihwnMlret^.  "  Wtwt 
iifiU.|k»  ^■rinnpnit.^iiax  toKWt?'*i«mliilias  (beiiM»' 
ntoiv  .  The  HMHavf-  CovtMiWidid  not  )f»v«..Un 

DcttirtUutMidwg.  Ufa.  grdag^Mti  oCtlt*  pnoio^tH^ 

mo  .ord»i  ibat  ximt  dioapiMbuteo  itKHUd.ttft'  Oqnc 

AaekiQgb)(m.^gara  Mr<,iR<Md)iig»:.vbq .vftWt.ftMtpr 
Wlu|icei4u''.fleQtio4i  a  fis9  goldiiihiuqt  a<4ett«r  ft{ 

AD||iigq4iit.lh«>«mn.  Tbo  kiiig'i.i«Kt^  it  jim 
'InwpyMd,  inw  "piirpH«ly  fraawd  to«tQp«4mn'M^ 

ifitiraated  to  ibpm  bj  Ibfi  Biriipp.  of  LsAdon  i 
'(old  (bmi  that,  bA«(ittKt  po^  ia  bis  princely  ootur*, 
.forb^^tf  let  them  kaow  bow  puicb  tbsy  bad  jsftda 

tbaBMf Ivq*.  par^erB       b^n  roytX  f pprbbation ; 

(•tfltl^.."  ^ontinqe^  Ciwri^a,  m  «re  phnil  ev^r  coiiceiK« 
jtbat  Bfl  b«aw  dope  .to  a  pareoa  we  faYoc  is  out  of  a 
Jo^f ).  respept  had  luito  purfi^lf ;  and  wp  pball  ^tq^ 
Bufckipghaoi  woi^tbj.  of. tbia. yofu*  .ele^tioo.  w 
i«hiiJJlyoif  j6iid  tbf  frait  of  ;t'j  ,f«E  w«  h^ra  S»fii(d  him 
/^  fati^bAiI.  j^ervaot.  to  ,oor;d<>ar  4abh«n4f  Mewed  iftnD- 
iPij;,,bq4i  oonelf;"  -^.  ,Jq  .orfter.  ,that,tbia.Iettar 
tiDfght  ba  geoeraUy  koowj);,  it  waa  ppbli&|7,^Mj4  ia 

.  Jbe  J^Torita  bid  4)ow.b»4»  aUftwad  npipp,  tin^-to 
prap^Jiii  daibqfQtathe  CofiufMiDi^iippeacbineqlii 
,}o, doing  ifbich  ba,lfB4:tbe  wiiiatyya  .of  Sijt  Nic^ 
J^a,  Hjde.  .Qo  tfaa  atb  of  Jnoe*  a  waek.  aft^r  1^ 
,,^)iinbriikB«l«ftH)|ivhero9e  in  (be  Lan^n  witb^reat 
ggrofia,  aod  ioodai^,  and.  began,  r^^r.  ^9  ^ 
i^o]ed.,that  map  of  the  accfsatiocw  agtuost  )nm 
were  gwsly  waggeratedi  ott«l»i»(ai;?,yt<t- 
getber  grauudleas  ;  but  bi»  ^tft^t /»/;gufnpBf  wajf, 
.that  he'  w^  only  the  BQi;!faDt  of  rpya/tyrr>-tii^.ftll 
ttiat  he  dooe  had  b^ea  dpo^  )q  obwjenca  eithar 
the  late  or  to  the  preiieot  ktog-  .  Hp  coofi^saed 
.that  he  had  purchased  the  jfoM,  of  .^ai^^n  pf  the 
Ciaque  Porta ;  but  that  he  thpfi^l^  a  jvaij.e.xcuVabfe 
oOretwe,  pT  no  offense  at  all. .  ,wii?i^  he^Bpolta  to 
J^hecharge  relating  Jto  the  delirei^  9fP)^..  Vaaguard 
aad  tfae  .mercbfQt-qhipa  to  the  Freach  gorernraejQt, 
he  heBitat9i^*.,afid  thpo,  aaid  that,  though  be  could 
•  ia^tify  ^  owa.  aop^wt  -ia  that  .piy-tictUar^  it  weald 
be  dapge'rtw  aod  ipwfjopar  jfpr  hibi  to  divulge  seci^at 
V  1  lf*Mi«>>v«r.  ia  «r  Jkinj  BVia— toviMh:  na  Cqmrn, 

lo  ih*  king*!  <itd«r,  whieit  wit  daliVf  re^'  to  tlia  jRonm  i>j  the  Ctiu- 

of,  ud  th».the  k^r  4i^MuiJipajpr«*ntMl  fn^\^nflifXumon.  • 
'  *  M«w]«.'  Btfe1tioi:htD4  Isnar  wm  aUo  nKl  in  tVe  nm*  place. 
XMfcMM  toHflMii^lbt  tIM#*"wM'iiMUftqr'in  Ai«  worU  In  Md 


 rf  dtad 


i^naaaa  afiaiata.  /£la.  p^ded  la  Mtipipatoiy  pw- 

dflpW'liMii  been  craotad  bisa  ^  -Cbariaaeo. 
tbiM.).0(k  o)f,Fpfrsa«^  or,  f^ur  day*  aftw  th»  opeo. 
iQ««f  ihft^ireWM.iiarliaviqot.  He  aaid,  howoTer. 
tbRt  fht  imaJmawavtviabJo  gatbron^  a  reguhr 
irii^,-  ,RmA  (ff  thajHwy.  nest  day,  th«  addreaaod 
tba;(Qll«[wiiW)inflBaagaito  the  Speakariif  tho  Com-. 
nMm::w>  Wa  ]EteJkl-it,.Da«aBBaiy,  ^y.  iJbi^e  our  lat- 
fnrftifP  gtra  thWMitMv  9iv.laBt  aod  final  adoonitioo. 
aad  tff.ilafi  tWvi'Mow  aholL  accooot  rU 

A^Wid^Jfffa  fipd.  tewifBaa  to  be  expraaa  deaiaU; 
aqd  j^raiora.iMi-.vUI  aad  require  you  to  aigoifj 
Qfttff  ,th»ii|  thaJt,we  idp  expect  that  th^.  &rth- 
^wMk, bring,. ij^i ^b^ir  bill  of  aubtidy,4p  ba  pawed 
wittioafc.delf^  Of:.ceii^(u>n,«o  aa  it  may  fnUy  paia 
ttifi  ]t)[aqBa.^  1^  f)od  of  oeU  waelf.  at,  furtheat; 
^hiiibt  if  tiheyvfki„]^  it  will  foraa  ua  to  take  other 
rqftdtttioqa." , .  ^hp  Comniooa,  wlio  had  been  all 
alqng  caaolut^.i^t  ^.reform  of  abusea  a>d  the  ^ 
^sylpf  Pi^ckiqghapi  should  precede  tkeir  bill  of 
Bubaidy.  dreir  pp  ,a  declaratioo  which  tbay  meaat 
t^  pr^apttoUie  kiogiaabody;  but,  whila  the  bus!* 
niaa^  Waa  atill  uoder  diBcuraioD,  they  were  soddeoiy 
fo^amoaed  to.  attend  his  majesty  io  the  House  of 
I^^rds.  KuQwinc  what  tliia  Bigaified.  they  touk 
Xhpir  decIaratioQ,  which  had  been  hastily  drawn  op< 
ifrith  them,  luslead  of  the  king,  they  found  his 
vCQtnpufBioDera  for  the  diatolation  of  parliaioent. 
,Tlie  Speaker  hfUd  up  hia  paper  and  proclnimed  its 
Ciffitai^tB,  the  i)io(tt  jtnportant  of  whicb  was  a  humble 
PQ^tioqi  ,ta  bU  niajeat^  for  tbe  removal  of  the  favor- 
ite (rod  acceas  to  hia  royal  preBeoee.  The  Lords, 
foresaeiog  niuch.n^sebiaf,  implored  Charles  for  a 
abort  daJay :  hia  noawei  waa,  No,  not  tar  a  mio- 
.^te^">  .  Thna  ended,  oo  the  ISth  of  Jnne.  1626.  hia 
a^coa^  .p^liai|iapt>  ,  Before  they  retired  to  their 
hom^,  1^  await  i^  patience  to  aee  what  tbe  aasnroed 
dAvipa.  right  .,woidd  do  for  the  king  without  their 
.T9t?..of.BuppUep,,tba  Commona  took  care  to  diaperse 
their-declaration  or  retnoostraoee.  The  paper  was 
i^cutated  to  oiake  a  deep  iuipresBion  on  the  popular 
^iod-  ,The  kipg  replied,  by  a  counter-declaration, 
an  excusable  ineiiSDre,  though  bis  paper  contained 
inapy^fquiro(»ttopa  and  some  falsehoods :  but,  not 
.rafting  hpre>  ^.^X  ^  proclamation,  commauded  all 
person^  having  fi,  copy  or  notes  of  the  CommooB' 
paper  to  bnro,ttii^  ^ajpe*  under,  pain  of  his  indigDa- 
tiea.   .   ,  ,  .  „ 

Immediately  itfter  the  dissolutioB,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  was  poofined  to  his  own  house,  and  the 
Earl  ,  of  Bristol  wai^  peat  to  the  Towar.  Haviag 
taken  this,pet^  vengeADce,  Charles  and  his  favorite 
devoted  theu-  whole  attention  to  the  raising  of 
money  t^y  ^lle^  meaoa.  A  warrant  waa  iuoed 
^c|er  tl^e  great  seal  fbr  levying  dutlea  on  all  imports 
aa^i^^rts;  die  trade  in  fine*  fbr  religion  waa 
tievived^^ith  more  vigor  than  ever |  a  commissiop 
7as*  ^pppiipte^.^  irtq^ire  into  the  arreare  due  by  the 
Cathjoliea,  to  porapound  with  them  for  immedinte 
pEljtfiQOtAi  and.  to  secure  regular  returns  of  this 
.o^i^ua.  itiq^  o^  revenue;  another  coipmiaaion  was 
^|y>pio^d  ff)_  n>an.Bge  the  eitenBif  e  crown  laodsi  and 
tcj  io^rp_((jjiO,.i;aripiM  ways  the  renta  derived  irpn 
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mMaty,  KMtrf.  tod  nttfeBAnil;  'ttna"<t  dMurild'feif 
^90.0«tt-  ^  BMdB  nfibiF  dM  ^Mh^'ttfr  UMdwi: 
Henorar,  London  and*  fbi'  Mn^pMiW  >»«W 
oottMatodad  lo  fimMi  Aip*  Acnfii'MfeUMf  ar^tfefo 
eoMCaadtbo  prMectSMoreottlttM^tt  A6^Diii^>t# 
•eu;  uidtbeloitlfl-lMatetiinitsof  eh«>ciMtft}«8-fret^ 
orSered  to  uraster  tttmpt  to  be'rtiard^  to'lndot-iMW^ 
rectioa  at  borne  or  ioraslott  fhthi-M)h>«d.  Bat  Ml 
theae  minor  resoareoB  of  dos^otnln'Wore  iMafllcioIrt 
to  vupply  the  Tftcaam  hi  tito'iroyid  tiMMii^.'  Md 
CharlM  pretently  proceeded  to  thrf'  eity^me  AiM^ 
ore  of  B  forced  lo^  on  a  grand  li^alfr.  '  The  'tnem^ 
ber*  of  the  Protestant  aUiftnce  hHtF  hs&p«ft  botf^g 
bftt  dwgracB  and  km  from  thefr  eoobotdfioa  with'  iAta 
and  hb  nnfortanato .  brol^er^iti-liiA'  the-  FaUtlber. 
Hit  the  Khkg  of  Deninitfl^  -iria  -eoteplotttly 

mntod  on  die  27lfa  of  Aagiule,  And  driven  hehltid  the 
KIbo  Iff  dm  ImporiB&ta  nndef  Gtant  -  THty  i  and 
DOC  only  Ae  eanae  of  Ae  FatetUo,'  feat  alBO  tirt 
eansaof  Fnteatantinn  la  Gennafa^t'toerned  despoT' 
•te.  no  eonnetl  impodenthf  pt^ttwded  that  por^ 
Kameiit  tns  ii<A  called  ti^tter  'at'U^  tthlt  tftAy 
becaoae  tbe  nrgeoey  of  the  'otse  'lvoUAd  not  rifow 
dme  Ibr  tbefr  assAmbllng  and  ^M!Tb«M;iag;  attij, 
theroftnre,  a  genera)  loan  wtUt  ftxticted,  md  ^nih 
mdividaal  was  called  npon  to  coDtrfbMe  according  tb 
bis  mtingin  the  last  snbsrdy.  Com  nfiislooerH  Were 
let  looM  npon  the  ^bd  whh  books  an^  re^sters,  ^nd 
most  tynnoical  instmcttoDs  of  the  King^a  and  ihe 
coonciPs  making.  Tfaey  wm  tb 'oiiini^  dpM 
oath  all  those  that  refuB«d  theh-  'hionoy,  as  to  thre 
modves  of  then-  condDct,  and '  the  penons  who 
advised  them  to  h;;  and  the  iodtVUldata a6  exkmlbed 
Mre  Id  be  chained  bpon  their  idfegfitOci  never  to 
fivntge  what  might  paSs  betweeti'  dienk^and  the 
commlasionert.  The  money*  it  wfcs  stfld,  WoiAl  oil 
he  paid  back  by  the  king  to  fate' foiltig 'subjects  out 
of  the  nelt  flUbridies  foted  by  pari^nfetft^  but  people 
knew  not  wbeo  the  king  add  parfiiimetit  wbuld 
agree,  and  they  had  already  ample  gronndB  "fbr 
doobtjng  tbe  veracity  end  good  fhith  of  Cbarleg  add 
Buckingbam,  who  Rtill  seemed  otie  and  Indivirible. 
Maoy  who  had  refused  to  contribute  to  the'  Ibiln 
Were  visited  by  all  the  vengeadc6  of  ms'olntinhr  the 
rich  Were  imprisoned— the  pOoi^r  'Sbi'ts  sent  ib 
sbrve  tii  the  army  or  navy;  'tiof  ^rt^tH' (Charles  lb 
uy  ooe  iostaoce  step  between  ^he  aeverity  of  bis 
agents  and  tbeir  victims.  In  the'llst'o^  tiie  ^^i^ef- 
ers  ar)?  tbe  UlustiiouB  osmes  of  l3&7obi^;  ^Tit>t  iiit^ 
Mr.  ioho  Hampden.'  Sir  Johd  W^dtwdrth.  s^er- 
ward  of  Sttaflbrd,'  who  bAgko.  '|)b  poliHc^ 

career  as  a  reformer  ^nd  patrftiti  was'^ib'  ijtipriBoil- 
ad.  Tfie  poor — the  vistims  too  <A>ecm-e  to  tte  nt^med 
— soflfared  ihost;'  bni  i^eic  Wrdb^  '^r^aftll^' 
those  of  the  et-eateV  i^trbl4 'belpfed' io  Sv^ell  the 
detestation  despotiiim,  and  li>  ^iir^av^'the  fibei'-. 
tlt-B  which  we  enjoy.  'Id  several  tdWoV'tlife' |ft(ae^- 
peopTe  made  a  bold  remstbDee.'  Tn'  Clie^nT^rd  "'six 
poor  tradesmen 'stood  ' out  stiffly,'  iJoliwHlistkiic^^ 
the  hisny  threab'  and'  pfbidi^ei'  ^aH^.' 

coniicitadonal  prinfeiple,  afld'  ^^'iStii/aieii^Wihi 
>  M«th.-WUl.t^-'''-        "-''^>  Stnttri P.p.f.. 


tfmutm'  «f .  aba  ««n*«p  fsA>  paiMamenit  yipakMi^ 
AmMI'  No-  partteMtnu-^wo'  ■■diuy'p^.n  *pptt» 
riMtto'^t^  «iiilMWniriiiii»iiB •  bg-  drtp ygtliaH  •iMhm 
0H^mr  toy  ''Wtnm-  tgf  goWtmnibt  'ssaitured-Mi 
dlB|;M0sr'dMl'!dl«nlRtalr  'iSlr  it»d*lph<>Ofreir,.lU 
fMtrfJottle*  «r>tkb-Kla|>>0aD«N,'«iM!nnitalN*drfifr 
u>(AuM$ng  >^Qo  Mai,  abd  hts-'-piiitA'  yHtei^ka  ui  8b- 
NkihcMs^Hyda,  <«Ae  ba|li'aaslBHidi'Bwkid|gi«m  'iii 
biS'  dtfftaMe.'^*'  AV^  belteva"diMri|feteK^  wbiviom 
miin)r'«itf)»tor«'of  >ihi«' c1«Aij'  Tbe'^lmwywi'  add 
jad^ea.- hii»ir«¥or;  nbMMooc  as''they'^t«v'WMfb 
patHota'  etinipared  w  Ah  bisl*^  Md'  tbo  blgly- 
ijbbreh  ^ptirty .  Lattdt  whom  t?hBi4e«Jbad  tndslasM 
OB  tUe  20th  of  JtiiaOt  l«!t6,  fVom  ^'^aee  of'Sl. 
■IHvitfs  to  ibal'Of iBttth  add  WtMB,  d»0W<  up^a^sc  *r 
taitrubtSAofr  iti  tbo^  king's  bam}  ttf  1b«  '«ilal-gy]  wMi 
were-  eUjotoed  to  preach  Ihv^UMtfiW'of'leBdliig'Vr 
givfag  riwtiejFwIthoirtvtilfaori^  of  paHladrnM^lum 
w  ttMfto  llwse  BMriia  KppWII  «^  «8MMlirt  to'  MNatlM. 
To  remoT*.  aHj*  doubt  a*  t«  bh  MppHiUtMfl  ef  A  oeU- 
fbderaey  or  leagott  tf  oktMh  and-Mitfe  igiAMf  pi»- 
Orinetft  and  thb  pMple^  Latid  ^xpi^t^  MoW^  'lt 
fn'tfre  ptMmUft  «o-tb«Be  ItMfnetltHisi^  FtrfflNvltti 
tbe  piDl()nS;tetoiBded  'wirh  thlS'tfmihBqner']pr«Mcfa- 
mg,  and  the 'ettfiftUishiHl  fried  tt^  Butstrlp'tiilb 

another  In  «  iwH>  -whosA  go«tl  -wiA  VMa^ed  by*h 
Miter.  Dr.  Ko^  MbinWarHi^,  otter  faf  fhe'kfogV 
chafilaiBs, 'delivered  two'aeruHSns highly  a^iiUt^ 
power  i6f  parltaWent'bofbre'thci  ktn^' Mid"c6tiVtWt 
WfaiWhkl1/prMb}nlik^  «nd  'auem|ithl^  to  'pW>ve'  by 
texts  of  tsir^miref,  -QUtt  file  sovereign  nof  bonbd 
fo  tce6p'iod"0bsirrte  'Ui«'1iiVn  of  Uti^  twaloiT^iit 
parliameat  was  an  inferior  aort'ftf  4^AdO'j  that  th^ 
rbyid'yin  Wits-biiiilflifh  ftr  thb  HtfpdtA^'ef-tkkes; 
and  tbat  aaydiriobedterictf'orWfbsal  tc^pay  vibn^ 
far  h6,  ase  Wo«M  aasaVedlji-be  pttuishod-Ifa  Oie  Ueitt 
worid;''  BUfbett  SibtUorp,  i^eaf  "of 'E^ckloy,'  ^hiu 
was  ^t«d  ot'tlw  obtfcbreilft  ii^R'counftypoirsod  «ud 
longljig  aiti»r"t>A>mdtlon;  W«<iti  <lf  pMstfale.' M^tAiU 
Xir.  HalnwarfiigJ  Ta  'hn'a^i»  seM^ion, 'prenebed 
At  Noitlntm^tobj'upoa  the  tekt-^^  Reader,  tiieri^- 
fore,  to  nil  th«r'dooa.**-^he'tolff  ,t!hd  pebplb' that, 
e^en  jf'the'prince',  tbci  fliiohit«rd'of''tbbXdrd;'bb'6ttl(j 
cOTrrrttfnd  s  tWbg contrary  tb  Ati'lritWof'ttod  bif 
otdure,  still 'the;  subjects  'v^er^i^ouad'  td  stibmlt  "io 
the  pt]ri8bmeat,'()ii)y  "pritylitg  seci'etly  thM  Hetrveb 
tnifeht  tifr6  (hA  prtftttB  frotti-tiiB  bii-or  of  *  hJs '*ayi, 
but  nfferitig  ntf  teiistantje,  no'  rkillbg;  lid^evllfng— 
notbibi!  iutr'a  passive  obedicDce.-  Hl^  'efvali  'prooT 


tbibg  but:  a  passive  obedicDce.-  H)^  'gfvali  prooT 
-for  all  ihh  -irkgiL  Ve^se  ln'tfae'^oi^  ai"£eelesla8te^;: 
■^"Wheffe^h^  word,(if  p  klbg  i^,  Vhe^e  1^' po^er; 
and  '^o'  rasy  ady. onto' 'him,  wlut  doelt'  thnirfV 
'Nbt'sitflirfitid  «rftii  metd^  itMActdng  ttdfa 'atbrbmn. 
6ibSkorp<;detOrniirted  U  prMit  it  ander  <bi^  latte  of 
I' AjKrtt3)jc  'Qtedience".**' ■  ;Her^;,,a".hi66nso  Wjjp 

^^PfMSugr^.jUH^  im  ,«pplicfttM>Q  W9H.V»»4»  &T  fiQO.ip 
tfco  :priamtet    Abbot,  eotmidietHidblg  tbe  kio^ 

orders,  ebBpIotelj  refosed  to  jgrrtot  th^  liiSensp^OV 
40iclfiri^.  .thsA  ,.tliL0..,pi:eci4m.  stuff  mWvs.'  ^rtbedos. 
Homopoo 'Abbot  wavanspendsd/oad  ConHfi'ed  to  'h 

couBiti^y-'hqUfiein  Kentj^]btfa'ffipct(6p^  T»^V^  ^Ifliri^^t^p 

lA,  WM>1  oqI  chilli  plra.  ■^•yl'<t^jff*jW(f-j<:. 
>  Kemm,  di.  ziu.  t.  7.  *  Eech*.  nil.  4. 
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to>K-«Dtem&i«ni<vi«i4'Laad/irlw'i<u  «tae  of'tkM 
oommiMloiMn,  •SMmeA  ^tM  .Mtnow;  -fFhis  o^liag 
fabyvriiiMnf -v^hoi -il  we  itliy  belwTS'  AbM  nMd 
fitlMnit  iwsB  '  Htiw- Doly  -iDwavd  >Qpailablm^"i»ikli 
ftwkin^amj;  r>&riwd  the-  m«r  pKiiDotin'.of<dMq 
■fIdM  CfaKptil  ihffaL^  Dr.;Ro9«ir.  AfKiaifrairing.  Hha 
^mlmgBei  gotia  bMbopriv;  fiibtfaaif  ttvroM  ifults 
>■  ibrtDoattf— ft>r  h«'oapU«htiiQ-dD]y  »o^«p1iripihi|i 
iD-orriiBaT^ta  Itb  •mwqmty,  a  atatt  in  Ptcrtobwqjht 
arid  liu  raalai^«f  Bsrtifa  Lalii^ifr,'!*  Korth^m^ 
MwfairAi*'  gpr-Hrety  y<«»  to  hi^ht^kmrihputf 
hM  hmn.hbqimg  ihmrA^fkr^MfOtimmi  bBt  tibatt 
afttmht-oBfy  inwe  paofda  th» ftijpr  wtw  the  vtoka 
«f  duir  oppnflBCa^  ^  IPtaritufs  and  AeM-  laK 
pfOceediBg*  tfanded  mudorWIy^  to  aM#ki«e-'m*D% 
idiDda  that'  this  faiahopit  aod  fwieits^' deaoDoa*  aad 
■iher  afuaistetfl,  word  t(w  oreatores' of'  th«  omrt, 
tftie  iBBtindfive  ctninles  of'  all'  wbo  eberished  tfas 
anaMDt  MbertiM'of  the  jK»dyBbd.<vrho'aaBtiriinplaMU 
tWextBBiiaa  of  thtne  libartiai  BBd'thsilr  estitbbih* 
niMt  ii{BD  a  briader  and-  iaoondbr  ftuDihifciDB. 
Tiiaa  woBUf  ipBiLsf  mark  who  had  no  iMre  for ^ 
«Mr»  fiOBtia  DDtioBi  bf  the  Pnritansj  and  do  dntidad 
aberiiOB  to  thri  vraBd  aod  cwwiODiiiBB  tCtbftckanh 
bfkeWiemabllUMt  Btta^thMHMrea  a^dnit  the 
iriuile  hienrollTii  Mip—paared'tp  nike  ^Pnriiaii 
^MBtMMB  atflliarf^avavddigaiBic  afaril  tjmni^. 
:>vlv  llia-ilMan«n|QfWl|ifeictBidB\iiwrK  gaHMltef 
abftwd.  CharlBB  fatd '  Mdnag  hne  atoktna .  fai  iuaowa 
hMiae<'  'Tham  Jatter  be  «lrib*tdd'«Dtirely^.iBtl» 
Ma  itifa'i  ndtorai  tantpoK,  fant!  to-.tha  inflaeaee  ef 
ti»  Froncb  pOBple  aboot  her.  At  laat^-aeemf  that 
4hef  'vrinild  attt  be  gooe/ ualaat.tbey  ^era  foraad 
avrtyi  asd  beiaf  laHt  detisate  than  4oniM»iy>abeut 
UW'f  taoch-eoavl^  he  eaitie  to  ao  onaliatfblefi^eoirt* 
io«.  Oaft  fioB  Bannaer  sftorBoaBihe  paaBedt^ appw- 
ffVDtly  wilkotiti  .beifg;  scaaitnced,  iato  that  qafeen's 
aiAe  of  the  faoaab,  •*  and.  fiadmji  aema  Frteehntao, 
fttfr  eervanttt.  naMverantly-  dtUcing  Md  avpvBtiaf 
in  |i«r  prpaBii^ei:t[>«fc  bar  by  ibe  .band,  ami  lad  Her 
iqto  iib  Jodgi0gBti4p*kiDff  tha  -doDr'aAer  binK  aod 
i>h«nins<ol)iallam-OBl7  tiwqttooa.  •Pr«aa«tlr'npiii 
«Uaf  107  Lard  CodnmT!  ctUed  Jbrtta  thb  Fnach 
JM«bo|»aiid-.otbBrt  of  t^.itltsrgj  lota  1^  Juie«*B 
Parkt:wherfl  ha  %tM  ihmm  tbehtDg'aitdeafutv.mu, 
all  hei  siajMtjr'a  aertailML  of  .tbat<m(iopt:m)D.  aod 
iVptnQDt.  yming  apd  okl,  :ifaonId  depart  iflie  hingdom ; 
i«geiJ^r  with  tile  r«*«oiw  chat  eBfiiraed;hiti  mqjeae/ 
w  t»-do>  ^Tbe  bisbop  ivtotid  ibdcIi  npen  it,  thac 
bolDg  iSitb^  Htvre  «f:BD.  ambanadwrt  he  oould  nop 
9»ti«)a«»  tbetkiag^a  maatar  iboiild  <c(nnffl6od  Aiim.; 
■bob  be  WM  fold  again;  that,  the  king  his  niaatef  had 
■vortiiBg  m  do  bo*b  ia  Cnglaad,  aod  that  if  be  were 
WlvlKog  ftoi  go.  Eogltad  ivovld  fif  d^fovoA  ttwagh  te 
DpnT^  bim  heade.','*  Bftviog.jbmgbt'  the  hiBfaop 
fti-matoft,  my  I^rd  Coninfi  mtHnptM-hyMf. 
XretHim  .«od  Mir»i  iGMlMHec- iii«iit  jfata  the 
i|«a«i»fR-ipaiWiMlt»,-jitid'i|DU.all.>lhe  .Ktfanph.  tfaat 
were  thwb{tlNH<to  whiWh  tm^eift^^  <p)«aB«rB  thajr 
#jlP«U  ajijl:d«pim^<lb«fcft.tb  fiomamet  Qonaial  tbeia 

'.'■>  iHaMni«.Y«ffVln.'iTht««»tf  nutUalttiaakfratl  KirivO, 
i^s  of  KkuwuiBf  ud  Sibthoqs  "Tbsy  war*  •loaadiiigl)'  [mgmat- 

*iwl.i»irtw>i!iy.»al»iiiii.-wrf  i*».dfM»*riy.|wMri..*»i«MM*ri>  hb? 
awrtiMa  Mig)ik«aM  awt  iiw]ia*i,sr.-iMrinirifMfW)rMA  aomm 

OttBliaiii.  •  L«tar  fiw  Jolu  IVnji  la J^nd^laMifc 


tD^iiemaM  awtff  Abia  <the'<iDB«n'W  fiavtbet*  onlbm 
•«fVh4^  iMiAen  b«wl«d  «aid  bnneoted  as  if  tbejr  bei 
bfeBU'golagtD^'eietniiiioa,  bntaUio'tBfB,  for  the  yth 
Ma^th«'|;inrd(  by  that  tordisappafMiiMint^tiinM 
thamiaM-'atltidireoflOttTfolia  oot  of  itte  qaeee'i 
lo^rkiga,  -and  loBlfsd  the  doara  after  tbam.  It  ii 
■ald^'aiMo  4h0  <|*«eat  wheo  die  underatood  Oa 
deefgB4'  KTMT'  «ety  ImpaciciBt,  aod '  ^  gtaH 

wiBdowa  wMi  kar-fiatf  but  rioaa,  I  bear,  her  wga 
la«ppaaaad^'i<ird  ttie-klag  aad  aha,«bioe  th«f  mM 
tagelhdr  M  -  NflMocbr  have  bea&  wy  joeoad  ta- 
Kadwr. '  n«  aaaia  di^-,  Aa  Fraaeh  belag  all  at 
Sanianet  Home/tke  king  (aa  -I  haf»>heatd  bmm 
to'aflhtn)  iMDi^thitlMiraBd  BMde  a  apaetfh  to  thwn 
to^tbis  parp^s::-^BC' he  hoped  the  good  fctag,  bit 
bMther  of  Fraaee,  woold  net  take  amiaa  wh«cbe 
bad'4*vef  for  tba  ]>reneh,  be  said  {partieitlttr  per- 
•DBS  he  would 'VDC  tttic),  bad  occaaieiMd  ma  ay  jut* 
kod  ditcOstatita!  betireeo  the  queen  aad  h)tn ;  aaob, 
indeed^  as  kngaf-'were  ivai^erable.  He  prayed 
Aetn,  themibre.'  to  perdm  bim,  ff  be  aoagbt  hia 
own  eaae  aod  aafe^;  aad  said,  moreo*er«  tbat  ba 
bad  f^en'ratlertefaiatrBBBurertdrawBri]  every oaa 
of 'them  ftr  tinir  year^  aerviee.  So  Aa  neii 
mfarafaigt  baiag-  Tnaadi^,  tiiara  waa-  Astribotad 
nmdng  them  elefeu  Aooaand  poaoda  la  iiMbay,  aod 
abaut  twaaty  cbooaflDd  ponods*  worth  of  jewate.'" 
Two  ni  qnaaii^  wataen^aaiTaBtoi  liar  aacaai 
aad  oaa  tibat  '-bad'  need  to  dreaa  her— and  aoma 
dozea  otben  of  the  jnfenor  -sort,  aa  cooks,  baken, 
dcft^  ware  allmwbd  to  remain:  all-tlwre8t  were 
shipped  at  Dover  a  week  bAbt.  It  appears  that 
BacUngbam'  exe&irted  the  high  comnriBsion,  vhich 
wks  Ddt  oadttended  With  difieuby,  of  gettiog  ^sin 
OQ^bf  Loddoa  :  for  on  tbe  7tb  of  August  tiie  Ung, 
wfao'waa  at  Oakkigi  wrote  entirely  with  bis  dwd 
royai  band-  the  Mtowtng  letter :  "  ateanie,  I  hare 
recBired  TOnr  la^telr  DIok  Orame ;  thie  it  my 
daawar*  .  i  danmaad  yon  to  eeod  all  die  Frehsh 
away  to  lautiaw  oat  of  tlia  town.  If  yoa  oan,  by 
flrir  raBaBS'^bnt  atSali  not  bug  in  ^apniiiig),  athet* 
wiqni  ftiree  -  fiben  'in^myt  drwiag  tfaem  mw^  Hka  aa 
maty  yvttd  beBBtamtUya  faava  Bbippad  tfaann;  aad 
Bo  ifae  denl  go-widi'tfiein.  Let  nae  hear DBan•wai^ 
Isjt  of  tile  .parlbnbBBca  of  my  eommaadi  So  I 
rest,  Stt.'**.- 

Sam  time  belbrB  tbe  aceaa  at  WhitehaU,  Soar 
new  biQieB  ef.tbenqnaeb'ft  bedchamber,  aH  EogHsb, 
kad  baeBMroni;  Thefirstof  theae  was  the  DoeheH 
ef  findati^aiai.  wfao'ia  aappoaad  to  hmve  cootrteted 
lo-dte-BviBid.  Chafhw  immediat^y  dispetched  Sir 
iDndJey.  Carteton  to  Paris,  to  expfaua.  awaj  and  jnt>- 
tify-  his  breach  of  the  marriage  treaty.  Loais,  bi* 
uiotfasrrHaffia  .da  Aladlei,  bis  tniniater  RidieUetL 
all  gare'CtarlfatiMi A  varyooU  reaaptioD.  Therewas 
airan  &)talk  .of.waog^ag  the  winnga  of  Haorietta 
iiuim.b^  m'tocUmm  li»anBa&  bdt  Ridhalbm  bad 
abeady  >wBrfc  anongb-on  faiabanda  (  and  ia  the  maath 
nf  Septdmbar.tbsy.  seal  tba  gaUaot.  wit^*  ^plaadid, 
aadiptoAlgata  Uarabdda  BaaanmpiaiTa  to  Eaglaodi 

not'  10  jre^  In  Tha  Ult  of  Hit  iiidivi4<MLl«  and  of  iIm 

Mr<<«nlV~i«wmd  %  flialA  h  pnttrnd  la  m*  nf  tta  HfttUlu  HSS.. 
•■diiKWmlirBlrK>aV».      >  «i&Ui^Ciillaot.ari«nMB. 
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wwhri  ww  raiy  «aiiit«Mw^!iM»iiNiA:Jby  fiWib* 

b«t  dwriw  iwiiir  hi*  iim>wr;rf-)ttiii  wwflpfcwffSMr 
iiMH  £««frknocta  toll  ^un  HN«,k0it>4Mi«iiiin«t 
dialely  mhhI  bMk  toTFiftiM*  CMlwt  6wK7  j»r.jdM 
Qntoiy,  wbora  fa*  had  timvght  wiib  bitO-  .£lv8bi»- 
fitra  ■brolnta^  refmftdt—ymg  tW^iriQitivMb 
his  •wi.eoirfMMr,  ud-  dwt  tbaidtiM^  l»id.-ii«iiMai9<b« 
ik  witb  M«  6utu]y^  Two  dn^s'dAflPtthjB.tBnQhwir 
bwn  wMtod  npsoitba  manbai^ialltng:  faioi  that 
kjogdaaind  U  knav  beferehand^iH^te  pat^dwd 
MyiBg  to  -hiB;  tbBt  big  MtiMi^  iiMUlnd 
■hMU  not  ■fffah  to  Um.  BMiiAiiy.  ivsNkeaMt  for 
aUienriMi  b*  .wMdd  not  ^t*  biiOM^uidieiutfi- .  :Tba 
wwhiil,  M.axpa<MaMd  diptonlwlpitoM  tba  Amvt 
ito  ifaM  th»  itiag  bn  «UtoF  tlmilil  kiKiv«tet>.ba 
bad  to  «gr  U»  mifc  ttqvth,  aid  .thitt4t  Wbft  wMt 
Uw  Mwtom  to  JioHft  an  ajnbaaiadmitB.iidiafe  fa*  had 
to  nifnaa»t.todi«  taMnigfkitamiMisn  bo-nras  eentt 
and  tbal  Gharieadid  Ml  wvb  to.aaat  bimi  he  waa 
qttito  ready  to  fo-  bacb.  BucbiD^m.  irbo.aodais 
ftoad  aaomgh  oC'tbls.fciod  af ;  bniioBMrto- knavr  ibal 
be  bad  delivered  «o  absitfd  jneBsam  swore'  M'tha 
OMKahal  that  the  00I7  reaion  'ithitdt  wducadi  Ahe 
haag  to  tabe.tfaia  eoime  waa«  «hat>^e.eoaUl<aQfiihfllp 
imniag  biBMelf  iuto  a  farj  in  tpaaiiagv  the.  nmttehi 
ia  di^Dtor^wbidi.WHiU-aet  berttos^biiithe  obao' 
•f  atoto»  iBtb*preaabc*of  dM  thief  |iawnBegea,irf 
ibe  biofdcoD ;  and*  nDcraem,  -Us  m^tatf'  fitoted 
dtot-tb*  ^naao  bis  mfa»  ioeantod  -ati  lAe*  tfamiart 
wi  her  aamnM.  nugfat-coBmit  ■aaan'4KtBa«ta|^o*t 
and  aiy.  in  of  every  body.'- .  At^ .  laafr  it p  vnkM 
■gnad  between  the  daka  abd  tha  mandwl*  tbat^tha 
lattor  aaig^  Jump  what  he  had  to<  aayafiU  tte..tiiDe 
of  a  |»nato' audienoe,  whieh,  Jobn'ftttowedMtlM 
f  htf  OM.  At  the  prirato  aailieiM]*'  Ghai3ciB,.« 
had  faeeO'  iwaviooBly  annaimced^^  himself  iDtona 
vialaat  paaiion.  and  he  treated  AeiambaiBsdermth 
great  nidaiiefla.  The  auto  of  hiatcniaphiatii  agBiaet 
tkm  axpttHad  French  hooaefa^di-iofiihia'iirMei  wa4 
chat  Ifaey  ■were  hitrifoiiig  aad.'faetiatta)  tlnftt  thejr 
had  mattctoAalf  andeavored  te  ■atraagfritbe  j^uaeols 
affwIiiiiM  fiMim  bmu  aad.'iDBlantly»diipo*ediiher 
aguaat  ifaa.Sagliih|aBguaga>andiiunia«.  ->'1!be>king^ 
at  kit,  gut  ao  warn  that  be  exdaimed,* Wiiy^Ja 
ym  aat.Ma«ttte->yo«r  eaanUaHad-ak  eaoo,  nd'de- 
afamshragahHtnier'  •(I■wabft'lMf«ld■toAdB^ 
daMittovbifcainawiMl'of  g»ailqe,totaBakaife*rha* 
deelMad**~^i*H>tha  appro^toaadidigaifiBdatiply 
of  dw  VMdf-wteed  aadiaaaadeiU  >  ^ititaehBed 
ibers,"  sajra  BaaaapipHm^  oam  iiuiBtaee>  of  great 
tMldeaaa,  not  to  tcay:  impadenee^  ofif  Ae.  Dahe/bf 
Baekiogbani^  whioh  was,  lUatiWheniie'Sdwiari'the 
laoit  betted*  ha  mi-iJ|liauddBi%iaildi-'threwibini> 
arif  between  the.  Ung  Hoti  (M^juyiagtrl  *hn  oeme  «• 
leap  tfaO'lieaie  batwaenyao  twaj'.V-'*The.^vont^B 
Mat  ebjaotaraaj  so  dotabt.  to  bear  iwith  liw'oMnieata 
«*efyilkiii|piiiet<wMa.Mi(dc  b■t-the'tnanfaa^tq^dff 
im  'het*  and-  cnpidaved  dtab.iit-fwt&  >iia;Jteg((ii>u 
iadiaaca,  bnt  a  prirato  eoDTMVatioo ;  and  he  would 
■ariOfer  jptttMr  hta  Iwt  to  nprm^ViAB'-^tinfiiiB, 
UE  ntapi  to  bii.  trajUAeep,  ,tni,fiactMPt^|D.^^4B 
.        J  iajtiil        Dill  aijliiirt  i-'--  i  ^ 


gMet.  1!hB.iraptoefc  ^Mtw»taigadHtfai4hwaire* 
gaM-anisMta.  h  .iumI,  hid  !hap*  J*  .am-haC  aoiaii 
lha  fviMaM;«f-4!t9allir.M.BitokUi^BiDiflfttt)aa«d 
ltod«itta«hfchMgiii1tawaaWB.  iotpriatte  walfa  Baaanhi 
liMdiiitaipdao^  ohyactbdf  tiwaohdng.  tqxbidn** 
tbd  .BUUMhal.M  aManlpt  >t«  rdnaat  ctM"  obatdaliM 
whiphi'faaTa»d  hie  |iiiiniey  to  Paria^aad  hia  »utit/g 
hitealf'i^a  atAeiyntatigi^ed'fl.&ek.  ^Otm  tm- 
hHaaaik»#^ad'8aTetei:audiaaoaaiof'-.fabrEogliAima» 
jaatyijifanll  oae  datf  vheo.Jie'MaBiwitb  hen  Obetka 
entaredtiaifeal'Whiafa  iafae^inalDad-aiqitortok  Tk» 
Ui^teok  biaB.«wayi>tc»M8.tniia  dMnbat-,  Mhereb* 
Made  Biiiiy  loan^nia  of  bip.wifa^mbo  >nmB  Avtoaa 
agAinat'BtaohiBgbanb' '  AU  tUi  »«a;aiat>vei7  dlgi^ 
fled«ibBft:tha*a  waaimoord.  that  wis  lasa  sd.  Bna^ 
aatoptnrra  4ra«  MqneMed  te.Taao>cile'  hear  majaaly 
Hk.tbe  ftmrito^t-aiid  be  «Miffaiatod  finabii^aBti«to 
bar,  .wheo  -paaee  was-mada  .btoimua  ttem,  which 
tb*  ambaaMdor^htdi^btaaghk  aboat  iridh  ininiu 
tiMiUo.  ■•  Aad'thea  Aa  hing  waat  In  aad.arM>raa« 
fBieiladi.wtth^  ttai^>and  eareaaediher  mry-  ntoah^ 
thBEtkidg  BkaoiitpibTtm.fot  aeoonaiUag;  th»daka  abd 
his  :  The '^mirite''s- bead  -aiiB^rBnnbig  -oaiUi 
madAanattTrha  waamadyito  batniy  hiBtni8t^to>da 
any  thing' to  gebhack  td  the  frebeh-oouetiittaniugh 
tbemehBa  of-the  gallant  warpbalv  wboiwBBifnnithff 
with  altijniids!-of  voyal  iatrigweaj  aad-  irito;  laay 
paobahly,  ta'Serre-faia  pakpste-jaronriaed.lniil  what 
he  I  wiriiad. -.  u  He aooi-^iiy :  tokt :  Btseenqjleiw  tfahl 
the  aosweawhioh>CIhmAeB«nd  hiaiceaabil  propoaad 
to  gar*  httttim^  igeod  Ad-  aathaag.  bat  that  ha  droiN 
not  be  waa^  ifaHeat,  -  bat  Tmpfy  iliall^  9  and  after^ 
Ward  lia  (Batdiilghato)' woaU-todha  Id-all'' iipr>^ 
faiB.aatMwtiM.r''Xfae'matNhal(«blbig'«ceeidiBg'to 
thra-prompthigt'oani^Biliad'af  ^  aMtwei^  nad  aptba 
with  gi'estvebefaMaee  totbe'ecoHidl-fevaMlhoan' 
Tfaa>  Fmnt^-tcaani  bad^wia^itiddt  ^ihratigh-  iet 
ambatoadort  aiimeh'of  ifae  gaaeral-jafmetioti  of  Ae 
paowiiea  nbado  hy  Charlea  and  MS'father  of  a  Ml 
tolaiintioit^aft-of  cha-tveacmeat  ef  die'^pweo^ad  her 
doaieatidH 7- and  ut  had'hlBO'myaestod  hia  wkjeMf 
the i-kiag  «f<  'Great  BntBia,'to> >ordaia  a'lbetiM  add 
diara  ihodMatai  uasge  ol^hlfeabye^td  prdfevingtha 
Gadnlic  Afmatolieai  aomaa  raliglon.  Hbe-  BiH^liih 
aoaneih>«t  ithe  vny  MonaM  M!fen<<th»  CithiciHdb 
araraihaing(-diMrMdd,ifloBdt<hnpriaop*di>and  mad* 
toobaipdoBftiiMi  AhaaottfiaaioEtb^-propariyftt 
^  piirlla|a^.Bcit>to  pwfawth^-MligiMi  epenly; 
baiitaUwiUi  :EDgla*d(  lBaiittad4:faali  t^era-'wiife  bi» 
IMTMoatianj  ow'taftaMfiaunof  tin<«raity  iiima.  that 
fioiid;.  .i^heyhoaatod  that  fate  fraaMtma)eal7<iaKd 
Mada  na  aewlawe  agsidwtbe' C^ilioK«at  and  Uwt 
hs'hadihbtbllDvrBd<««e>  itoD|^  «f 'Uodd'b'bs-flplIlM 
«(thBa<«f)  iesvitf  pribM,-  M-'aahar  ttrniaM  Ji:sihell«, 
aiaba-  bat'  MbetoWn^  '  THay  c6nld<  abvi  detiyibiic 
^XkHds  bailhla Aaber  bad  allo^d  thevJiVeari]  oauA 
to  iateidere'iD'  tba'ratigM'BRdi'go^Bmmwt  ttfttie 
iMUon^<ith<Jy-adnlltietf'«][:'Clw  «MtatM'6fi:  the  wray 
tistfb'tnMtyl'whfah'bad  beinioaollrtHdd-bif  ObMrlW 
atoch  hiaaddeMkn/'but  ihajupnltotRlaii^lthBtiaM'tlhe 
,iia4tgio«a-)iartof<UiBtitrealiyii4niB.Bii|i(ily  a^nMrttar-of 

,  mdm^Bmmiftmv-  -i  r>,v!.  it. a  ujj  i  -   '»'.> 
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add  ithe<pa^  wiio  iibiglit-alhei-ivlM'havrfiwllfafa«ld  j 
tlnr:Deobpiai74iapeti8ali«ii  <  WhMlttdlettm»i!ottMi  | 
Ruike«teatMrud  Hpealc  of  dMm  »feni(ttU4Ithl<hftet- 
iDiliiiiiiiiBiiDBtvaB*Miial  Bgi«eaMdto<«Mr«  bo'bflttAt^ 

tken  tarn^cl  the<ublQ»<pp»B<tfa«'FiiMob',  wfati-bafl 
DM -Men  mbro  hoonc,  -bqt  ivho  tatd  Mfcttn  gttod 

had  doiiflt  fayiiigM^  traBder  And  «pc«ifie'-clatibei^ 
Ibva*  aUedgedtfaal  King  X<oni»>lnidiMMmnlylpilMW 
ind»  M' «  MqiMl  to  dw  Jnatrtaigb  ofl  hb  *tUtMPt>«d 
•omn  hU  aNlBDra  with-  fiD||l^  itau  tfn  allliJic* 

iBOiiay:ftir  the  HMWwiny  att  dUi'PalttiBtUb'-^ 
allow  CmHlt  Htntlbldt  tolml  M  OiblKwUi'frMi 
aUoedwioBB  to  mal^  talM'trp  tiiMr'' 
tBn'ia.Franoe  at  tvAttbark,-^tidk -tv  ftMlsl;  Mttai- 
fddi,  th«  King,  of  Dabmarkf  vad  tfaw  :Pi«mrtaiit 
pk'iuoei  of  €l«nasay;  Ba4  thai  tidaMil'«i«tai(kiiiod 
tliaii  DOM  of  tkeie  premleM  had  b*eo  4c«fk^  B*d  -Umc 
keaoA  daoMroiis  dimteiti  bad  befiUleii'tiiBfrtondBf 
rriMbiw,  aad-alliea  of' King'  CIhhIoi.  Tbsy  olso 
abMMod- Ltinia  of  not  e«iAndiagtoilie<ntioliBs:ti« 
kad  eirtaniiBtn-wStb  the  'Hugamloiui,  nd  pcrttca^ 
lari^i  Aow-of ;  BocMIe^  wtw>  'bftd-  fcdDMitwi' »  ae^ 
dMtm  by- tba  fitondfy:  4RMrririijb»-  of' ItiDg 
Ofaaiteaf  aad  tbey  aatortad'  tbat  taU  mfljast^  eoQ>. 
tfdareA  Uoaalf 'Uuvd,!  Hoc  only^ bj- tl»«  p'lf^'O^ 
dto-farty  intHrMad.  nd-  tfao'CoaMeaod  they  fi 
|Mfl0d  Ib'binirbat'BhB  fc^th*  MingiMd'oiiiaibaB 
ef  tfab  wwld  atJarge,  to  iaipiiraide  fall  bPotiMr-^ok 
law'to  tobafoilBi  tfaw-cooipadt  wilb  hift'PntMCnie 
aabjbctB^  >0n  the>.  oth«r''gi«Bt' twlot:  tbA'counoil 
adbritfeedtiukafenvMfoiqiFaaaly  pMihiMHl  hi*ttm  traaof 
of  QiBnisfe.lliat  ftfodafaie  HBariette:Ma>»dba<al) 
bar  fapiiwbalU.ibaald>enjc7'.the'lTee«8ierciM  bf '^tr 
nilqtoa,  oadi  tbst  Alt  burwrraiiRiaiid  loftooite  sbtniM 
b»  £raaah<Boiaaai  CatMicsf  aelectadit^lhiirinKMd 
C!faiiaiian-naje«y;  bofc-tkay  iimiBtia^i^bM  oeUbel- 
tka  Kttta».Mr.tiBa|Mtof  tli8  «grAaaie««'taad<bbMi 
v|aI«M«iirtdiA«ih.ilw-F«bn0h  taad'biwDMiiiOiiiK 
iftinv>«at  da  -OaUwlica^'botk  aa  Agbodrn  fAb  had 
diaMibMllfae  aflUm  af  thftfcittfddtt  todttae  dbnam 
ttefOTlBnfaiaaCof'hiaMajdat^a-hiMte^'i  VbA^tibttv 
amit^dvaa  prooAj  aaracil  flsgmntituea,  *f!^faich 
tfie  f{dlowiog  M-e  'difl  -raeaii  ivportBAt<)^t.  TbdD 
dlttUaholi  and  bis  pcieateihad  «T^|tt«d-ftct*oilB^Btfd 
diaaannim,— <«Btad-  fiNriaad  miimiit  mI  lha-  Pitotv 
iataatou  i.oDUMmmid  -tUe!.GBlbolioav:«iid<'avmi<  la*> 
Miptad/tbeidiuidBatodiin  'paidiatiAadCi  fft. i^PhBO 
■Bdiffaifithe  Fatniob]baii)tiiit<theto>«fciBatl  trvolAwiv 
fiMfthq  parposiW  Itakoi^liQiisapia  thacfiMdsvwhovwj 
Hiidea.tk«ir^tictieii^  prieita  biid  )th*ib  wci^t  Ani 
patfan— dithah-BiiBiiea,  Aet  'diiiTbat<tfaB5iba*cn»« 
aaitod  tho-!<|aa«a'fe'owbladgiiigaiiakDJaiiilaatf^oflnbH 
datfveai  fiw.  JeiaitB  Md  j|hgiti>aai>wdii«i<{4iica 
atauriij^j  ltoitha^MitoDa«'-paafpnt^<aBdif«|iBr8l«tf: 
B«db<«  haditi^nnd-  lU  bMi.  i4.  ^Uhat  IhaT'lad 
UKWlidtlb  breiM»ta  tk«  ganflB  ■ihid'df  tba  qnaaw 
■.■wjwgaaweB  -fjalbtbat  UiiwnjaKiridatfmd  «iitot*f 
danedveTearfto  wbalMb*  did  ftr^tbs  hbaar  ^f'to 
^i|;iiil>yi  and  for  ibo  canfbit'^kDd'  aftUUiahiDiait^af 
UatetaflfaiAilh  *hA(hadiawti4<»y  fdnMriirtdJiMcorda 


bw^e^tbt^  tthj^Mda  M  a  ailBg"«MiiMitiil  to  tta« 
iraMire  'Ctf:  tUefii  «tMrclr.  6.  Hmt  they  had  mb- 
j«kf4d  IhA  iUfrWll  air  tike  qbMD  to  the  ruloB  of.  aa  it 
4ei*6,:monaMtiij'  obedieDce.  In  order  to  oblige  ber 
(»'<te'  M«n^  'bjise>  iod'servila  acta,  which  were  not 
Mly' bltWoMh^'df  ttfe  nmjeBty  of  a  qneeb.'bat  also 
rafy-diMieettb^  to 'bbr -health.  6.  That  they  had 
Abtwed  the  tefiiMmev  whieh  they  had  acqaired  over 
the  t^oderMW  fttfd  t^gioQs  mind  of  her  iiiajeaty, 
80  ftfrhaitD-feiid'her-a  loDgway  on  foot,  throng^  a 
fMVk;  tfM  ^tea  of  whioh  had  bieen  expreaalj  or- 
dmd  by  th«'  OM0Vd»  l^lRara  ta  be  ke|«  epen,  te 
ft)  id  deiraUoii  to  a  place  <Tybam)  where  it  had 
bMtf  the  iBWton'td'WMinite  die  moat  iafkmeua  male- 
flittoM' tmd  dHtoihiaM  af  «ll  Noita,  aipoaed  on  dm 
Mnrsoee  ef:a'>h(gh  Mad ;  an  aei  not  ooly  of  afaame 
and  tnodtery'towlird  the  ^ftteen,  but  of  reproach 
and  CflhittMy  «^  the  klog'a  predeoesaon  of  glorioTis 
tnemory,  as  ttMnafvg  them  of  iyrefrny  in  hariDg  pot 
to  ideath  'immfeHt  peraane,  whom  fbese  people  look 
opdn  aa  ttiiirryrat-  el^ttgh,  oir  the  contrarT-,  net 
•ne  of  them 'had  been  executed  on  account  of  rellg' 
Ian,  hm  (br  high  treaaon.^  7.  That  King  Cbnrfes, 
having  l)onm->Mtlir1heni  tongt  and  admoniehed  them 
iu  tbe  'ndn=li^M'«f-Bmmidnient,  and  being  most 
amiboato^^'eMi'rtf  E-gaad  nadentan^g  and  fHend- 
rilip  wltff-bii  daiir  brother,  he  had  ceannlaaiooed 
the  IMtkO  ef  'Bnchiagbam  to  go  firom  HoHand  into 
Fmoae,  u  give ''Aril  hifbrmatioa  ia  these  matters, 
OMcbMug  tka'dtikerWho  had  eoatribntedlBO  mnch 
te'UM'  acMMi^iBfatiiBbt  ef  die  marriage,  to  be  die 
nm^  prbpef  agirat  \  bnt  that  this  jonrney  had  been 
tri^evented'lfy'Uia'tntimation  which  was  given  to  the 
dtibe  that  tiie  King  of  France  was  averse  to  it. 
BvMompitmrd  defended  as  best  he  could,  and  with* 
eat  anyiMrtfpcfleea  adherance  to  tmth,  the  political 
eondaet  ef  hin  oww  court;  and  he  then  spoke  for 
Ab  teKp6llM>Fi<en<ftt  altendants,  palliatrag  deny* 
h»j;''«lti»gb(hBr''th»"cbat^  brought  agatnat  Aem. 
WhliTeapeeeiathe  pnwessioQ  to  Tybnni  and  the 
^yen  efferea  there,  Iw  told  the  coanefl  he  knew 
very  well  tlut  they  themsefre*  did  not  believe  that 
MMy  i*Mbh  dia^  -wished  to  make  ether  people 
lett«vej>  l(wiuf'tt««,'he  arid,'dkBt  Ae  Qnean  of 
0^fefBr{t^j4ky>pemili^D  of  Hie  klhg  her  fans- 
hand,  kejivbeirjtillilie'fti  Ore  chapel  of  the'Fktherv 
ef^the  Oniory  ar>Si  jHntos'sv  «ik1  Hfler  her  devo* 
^•wi;i^iHAcb'tentiiaBted  with  vespers,  she  went  in 
ihe:  «(ftil  «f<tfceiev(QilBg'to  protoenede  Sn^fit.  Samea'k 

1  "T^e  rest  of  that  clev7  wen  the  mo^  (n|ie^[iaai.  bvtaib«ti 
■litf ' JeiUite^  -^eite'ihBi'coolil'bci'  found  in  iill  Tnnee,  tctjt  (it  to 

hwto  fi^*' im< tlwfn .•nipcMtn^t,  <l)d  b»»  vouiA wt-wtr  '^wmt 
in  ,kii  b^i^.  ^*,f ,  tbeii  ioeolencH  fii|^*T^  the  queen  war*  /M)t  to 
iSii  eodun'd,'  /or  ficBide  that  thoM  kakvea'  would,  hf  waj  ni 

MoflWMt  iMiwitih  hn-n^Mty:  .  .  .  . 

til  -  if. " '  .i»Md„iM  JA^rtrL.fko*ta«  «p<nfiii  imm**  Dv-tMb  tbm 
1l*Mci7tirsI_dMi  ths  jmor  vn>i>  M  wilk  a-fbgt  (Mm*  add  bw 
f56q  rfum  Mr'MS^'Vt  St!  JaiDea^  io  th'e'gBODw*  al  Tyixan,  tbenbjr 

mm  ^im^lfHVMfaJihad^ehBd  fbetcblMlt  i»«WnH  of.  CMb<r 
lie  <ifWf  -  U»d,t}^/  qot  ^  »>de.  bar  «>  <l*hblt  in  itta  din  in  s  finil 
morDiar  from  SooiaiMi't  BmIm  to  St.  Janoa^  kar  Lnafariaa  eoaftifor 
mUf  Ari^-b^  W4^'Uv>«feMH1-  ■  Tmi  tuy  kWa  MAa  1»t  ft  «a 
^PBifM-HmWifc*  aM.»«Miiaal,a»t,rfti7»e  CwMaa)  .ta 
TUl  "^01^  >flVl(i..fnf  ^'T*  her  ■cm>DU.,witk  nan/  other,  ndicolou 
'^oaiftM.^'  ta  Ikia  aceottat,  ooalalaaa  ia  Poir'a  latlw  {at 
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Park,  ud  thaoca  to  Hyde  Fa«d^  •»  ^jba  hnd  ofieo. 
done  befim^biit  (bat  wbe  did-mt  g».ii|  prooftMia^ 
■or  «y  any  pc^raiBi  oar.kMef,  ner .appniaiA  tbo 
gfU^t  wHhia  pMea.  B«t,.  nol).wti»fiad  inittt 
UiM  denial,  be  ttfiand  t*  jmtify  th*.fiict.4)mtfcer 
that  part  of  it  which  rahtad  ta>  praying  fea  thiMin 
who  had  svflend  at  Tyburn,  if  it  bad  taken  <pl«8e. 
"WhstaTor  crimtDKl,"  aaid  Bawuafi^rrai  "msy 
hare  bean  eaecoted  there  wa3-ceadenii}»d  U>  dentht 
hat  net  to  damoatioB*  and  it  baa  never  bean  ferbid- 
dea  to  pray  to  God  for  Buoh  yarsoDa.  Yoa,  tell  aie 
that  it  ia  a  blaming  of  the  rpeaaory  of  the  king*  who 
nade  them*die;  oa  the  coDtrary;^  I  apf^bnid  .the 
justice  of  thoae  kings,  and  implore  tU«i  merey  ef  the 
Kiag  of  kings,  that  he  may  b»  aatiafied.  with  the 
bod^y  death,  and  parda<y  throogh  «i»r  pray  en  and 
iatescaaaiona,  the  iaaaaortal  aouK  over  whkjb  tJb^ 
jutica  and  rnensy  frf.tb»  kings  .vi  ^ia  world  lutv* 
naitfaer  power  aer  effect.  lo  eaaelnsioPv  J  fimnalij; 
daay  that  thia  aotion  haa  been  cenmuttedi  and  efiec 
to  prow  that  they  would  have  dcoe  well  if  dtey  had 
committed  U."  In  the  end  tif  alU  Chavles  ooDceded 
that  his  wife  afaonkl  have  one  FreneJ)  bivbop  ned 
tveha  French  priests  (aaoe  of . them  Co  be  Jeanits)* 
two  French  ladies  of  tbe  bed-^aipberi  and  three 
Frencb  ftmmt*  dt  duamb/rt.,  a,  IsiuidreBB,  «  cittu-r 
starchsr,  two  physicians,  one  ^potbeearyt  a  sturgi^, 
a  lord  chamberlain,  no  equerry,  a  aafretaiy.  a  gan- 
ilemaa  oaher,  three  valets,  eeoka  vt-  discretion,  uve 
cfaapelg,  ^en  mosiciansi  a  tmryiogjiSiiaiMidf  and  .t^M 
paiticialar  g^ocy  of  gnriitg  freedom  t»  a  -CMtWD  maaf 
beref  £agjQahpriaatadetijoediDpmm«  B^awNHh 
pienro  iMdon'With  ^Meen .  Gng^b  priests 
iachided  in  hia  nameraiis  ntinat.  -  £nnbi»^iMn 
fUbwed  bin  on  hia  road  to  taVt  abovt  hia.mni 
axpeditioo  to  Paris,  but  the  mflrshaJ  wiw  pemwuMliMl 
bin  to  break  off  or  delay  that  journey  > '  As  eoan^aa 
Bsssempienre  arrived  at. Paris*  be  ^vnd'  (what  bfl 
knew  Taiy  well  before)  tbatihe4:oMiDg  the  Puke 
^  BnckingbaiD  was  not  agrcteahlft;'  aod  the  <qaeea 
herself  desired  him  to  write  and  Juia  knew  that 
he  shonU  denat from  it.'  ■■ 

Ithaa  beea  geMurally  admitted  by  t^toiiifOa-Taad 
we  see  ^ght  gnwnd  ibr  qfieaAimiagfjUit  reoeittMt 
aptainD-  -fhaf  from  this  monmiltBiiciiin^imri,;  who 
bad  beeo  heard  to  swear  tltat  he.  V4«ld.  gf>  iote 
Fnuce  again  in  qtite  of  King  IiOoifrTW-aDienMnif 
if  they  wosld  not  admit  Idm .  aa  n  fiwRd-'^.delerBWH 
cd  at  ^  hu>He  tn  £Bro»  a  war  with  flntpoe  vpoti 
his  meater,  y&M  had  not  the  means  of  honorably 
•nppoTting  the  war  In  which  he  WAs  already  en- 
pged  with  Spain.   It  waa  tme  that  tbete  bad  been 
mmtf  fwmiiaam  causes  «f  ^AvenoB  between' die 
two  coofts, — that  there  bad  beeli  seizur^a  of  ships 
sod  merchandise  on  both.sidear-rsad  that  Souhise 
sed  olfaer  Hogaeaet  ageete  tHd-been  reoeived  at 
Rt.  James's,  to  the  great  vexation  and  mgd  of.  tbe 
French  wurt,  while  Montague  and  other.  Ec^ish 
agents  b»d  bean  dtspMtehed  to  Roefaelle  and  the 
pkces  occupied  by  the  French  IVetestiiatsl  'P^'^y)- 
waa  not  till  thia  eritioai  juncture  that.  CheclM  gave 
SoaUse  cnyal'-cDinmissieD  to'let^  nenmad  vhips 
tniderpi^ztcfft3idlrbeln^emplc^ib^.l|^lt)«eS^ 


The  relief  of  th»  ]bachettca»r^ih«L<  aopport  of  «h« 
Protestaol  eattse  !»  Fjvnce^-^d  ever  n  an  ob* 
je«t  neav-te-tbA  hwlilt  of,  the  fiaglirii  ^eafde  \  aa* 
it  jft.prtltjy  oi^.to  cMii»olBre  that,  among  Hie  mow 
tiaee-'tlttt  dNVs  fGhariasraod  the  fevnrite  into  thia 
twh  war  uttaA-gliaatoerjng'of  b^  that  they  miglitt 
iftiereby  -jreeover  the  peptilsrity  tbey  had  «nk 
jlt^ed  idutMg  the  hurt  parliamaoB  of  King  Jameaw 
Bj  the  moodi«r  May  (16S7)  they  had  collected  a 
Oeet  of^ae  bupdtad  saitj  g^ny eattitbat  it  waa  in-' 
teaded.to.«bnrtlaeitbe'^>anntds  and  retrleva  thri 
hener  lost  on  the  Itla  ^e  Leon.  Bneliiegham,  who, 
it  appeera.  attributed  that  ftulnre  te  the  dmun- 
staoae.tif  his  net^ving  perBonally  commanded,  re- 
solved to  go  with  die  prMent  expedition  as  high 
admiial  -and  generaliaaiiiiD.  Una  -Belfconfidentt 
vQiagkmoiM  man  bad  no  knowledge  or  oaperieooo 
of  Ifai  art  el  ware  he  had  never  aeeo  a  ^a  foed 
except  en 'parade  or  id*  ntote,  md  hit  1^  pn^ 
«nmpliea  mtde.hhn  deifnM  Ae  adrioa  and  gnid>i 
anee  «if  othiei*.  But  thia  were  not  eaongh  to 
iaaore  fresh  defeat  and  disp«o6,  he  went  te  aea 
without  ahy  concert  or  nhderstaiiding  with  ibasa 
wiltb  whom  be  waa  to  aot^  Leaving  Portsnmidt 
on  Ihe  SSIh  of  June,  with  hia  bnodred  ships  and 
seven-  thousand  land  troeps,  who  knew  net  wbithai^ 
they  were  goin^  he  came  to  anchor  off  lUcbe^ 
enthelUhef  'Jaly.  There  be  expetttad  tofae.re^ 
oeived  nrit^  epetv  arms,,  but  the  BecheHeza  aejiued 
tei«dmit  him  intieiUiMr  tonm,  and  advised  bim.td 
goiand  make  himieir  Mastor  ofilhn  Isle  of  ilh6vh«' 
thewtii^bovhbod,  which,  the  Hog^uwCa  had  pot" 
aeaaed;  anai*  lime  end  .dien  .snrmndend  to  tbebf- 
hingi.  OnitbAfbUowing'daiyJittlandedmpartrfhii 
•tnytiiiidar  th»  fiwiof  hiai  ahipa,.  and  deleeted  • 
ttmdl  fnanab'fone.aonraimdedby  Thoirae^  the  gov- 
eroer  of  tba  island  who  was  taken  completely  by  but^ 
priae4  'Bwduoghara'tfaen-waatadibnserivadays  in 
banding.tbairasti^his  tittspa,  on  is  dofing  netfaingk 
Thoaras  aoiployfld  litis  pffaciods  time  in  conreyiag 
ail  the  wine-md-ipnoviiiotu  from  the  town  of  St. 
Maitin:iiito  tbe<  atraog' ieitreaa,  wid  in  improsln^ 
IbOi  delenaea  of  the  osatle.  .  Wtten  Buckingfaaok 
neredi.  instead  .of  bikiag  ^tha  fort  lof  1m.  Pr6et 
whiah  then  mi^  OMHy  \aem  be^n  doaot  he  tnrned< 
ifl  aadrlaft  jfrin  hia  tear.  He  penred>fais.tooopa  into 
thfl  ;ba»  «iid.*fnp9  tttwoF  Bt.  -Martini  hut  thtr 
«itwl«l).«tfo'btfy.'plaoed  od.k  n»^«  filled  t^  mindtf 
of  tiiese  whe  luMWifoaMhing  ahaBtEwar-arifthaari* 
ena  appvehnwionai-'-  Sin  John  Bomagii,  a  geMial 
oAccrr  who  had  enned  aapeneDae  ih  tbe  Mm  and 
st«^.of  the  low 'Gonntt-isati maintained  that  Cb» 
pleea  vas;«lnio*  ■■ifwagnkbl^.*  fiwckaoghnm,  who 
had  enpflrteditataheitbby-^caiipjiitf  mfiinv'now  re* 
seived  dponna  regulcr  siegot  thei^pnefBiialiaaa  f<Ki 
which  <were|rauA'0ritict«edit7'>BtinBagbk-:  A  law 
daiyfr  hftpD^w  randem;  shot  'raaKned  thia  Unheeded- 
sih].  iB^wnfltfaraed  pe^DoqBtrantj  •  P»  the  !  ef: 
A>tt*>^'Cl>Bi>lc^  Wroba'W  Mnitate.fntba*  predo*-- 
tiwrelif)  the  frvoilfee  upon.  biU  tah«i|r  -of  Aht\*»^ 
ptomise  faun 'more  aaeao-uate:  peewMBfaiinoiore: 
■foney-'iAliditailnllibiiaito  fah>8edata-tb»>wnrt)and 
Mhy  amiiileMajlo  lio:the'vfint  fnDlbne>  ef  a  t^aetyi 
,'l>i-.>bBt3Ci1hat.EironBfe.eo«tidiiBld  di««»>  th«ft  4* 
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hwHt«n,'bat  oot  to  tMlieva  t«o  hastBy."'^  In^  the 
■tma'iettBr'the  ifeing'spcAa'  of  a  maniCltto,-  whiidi 
Boskmglniii'kadpl«pBrvdv<avoiin/atl  A*  FreMih 
FMtestaola  tofmn.  -  **  I  -wbuld'  wiab  you^'^h*  wkI^x 
vtdJ^r  oH'fioiEitiiniitv  that,  whereas  y»  emni  to 
■wto  tbff  OBi»e  bf  tehgioa  thm  oaiy .  tamaoa  ib&t 
aii^'ma  cake  Bzma,  I  would 'only  leave' jooideebn 
it'tlra'vhiiif  vsute,  you  ifaaVing  no  nedditainama  Aay 
•ihftrv  so  that  ybu  nday  laaire  tkose-of  tbe  reiigiaa 
U  tiiMt  what  theyi  will  ;  init  I  ibinfc  'lt  dncfa  <iaoott»- 
^BBiMit  fay'v  iDBiiifeitet*^e  tied  oiriyttwAbaft  cmM 
af  riav  WBT'i  for  oaseB  -ina3r'liat>peii!1o'frrcn^ln0itt} 
.ffO'^UDst'Biy  deeteratioQ  (being  peDDddi8fr),iiiTbieli 
IriihiKrid  be  Jotir  ahould  'falt  out.'**  Tb«  niarafear 
toiiipliea'il  weotforthm  tfae^Haigaeinitat' seoanded 
Sophias,  hii 'brol^T  tbe^Dnke  lofi  ftolieiiv  and 
^eir  aiirrim;  agaoUt  >pntJiiieed«-iniiah  'gnita^ef^ 
fott  than  Boakitigfaam'a  greatf  fUDawra  doingi  ''Iti 
tbd  aodth  -of  Fnaeb-  the  >  [ProtsatatitA  -nan  almoatM 
aiteantmM  tha  AochdUan,  for  the  laabiiau./Oftsaljt 
raawd  ifaBitMidBBd  of  iMbiti  <  Ohiwrirdtthe  Mdi  of 
Aiogntw-flir  dagreaadiweeks  wehtiod  Wi^mU  aa^ 
ihiin)BaaUnMbeiagi;itaade'riipaD''tb«  critadeMaBiIaa^ 
l8nipt>waBHDa(lBi  "MiWaaliaiilntb'liBlvd  .beeo;  rimd^ 
npotbtbe'li&'oC-BllcbHl^miKbycFTmieh^  pFpmtim 
JHniti  vftb  a'tfaicbj  Untt^adgad  tratfp^n ;  Notmrltli* 

1  ^idtnot'ttElat^AtM^-Mr  ■  '  ■-.■,■„  1,  !  r. 

.  >,II»r>l^)ct<.PKlMr*-  '  At  Iha  (ivt  of  *it  leMer  ii  fhlMowi^g  '10: 
portaiii  pBMgripTi, — importiat  M  «Iiowiiig  how  fnH  ttio  king  eon- 
MMl'liiMdlrW  jtMbiWDi;'      MM  M  A^t^MM^ttfUU^MlM 

tlte  book  of  rue^  u)^  ^»i»ipg^of  bu^ ;  (t»a  WO  fiprt  J  sbfJl  ?frt*>D)r 
fo  ipMidiljr  niroogh  withal  j  Ihs  W  I*  miMt  difficult,  bu^  1  !)•*•  good 

laii*#»«ll7P"  .  I  ■  ■■-■-■1.  ■»  ■■       iV,-  ■  -I  .-  I  ;  -1.,-      ■  ■/  .n 


airiUUi  <^w^t*r  niod*,  Him 


staodiag  GfaarleB'e  pnuie,  that  the  dntte  was-«pro> 
ficMDt  a*  th«  trad*- of  war  wUcii  he  had  ao  bippBr 
begna,^'  ewy  iinrl  of  tfae  awvice  was  coadocted 
wiUlyK'aQd  «t  nndom.  £veD  the  fleet,  which  r»- 
mrinad  to' prevent  the  laading  of  any  Freoch  raio- 
fotceoieitta' npob  the  ialand,  did  ita'dttty  bo  badly 
th^  on  tbe  28tfa  of  September,  a  French  flotilli 
brake  'tiin>B^Bfa>  aod  rericCaaled  the  garriaoo  of  Sl 
Martkw  mbidti'-TOiM  olberwiae  have  aorrendered 
for -want  af  ppariaiooB.  It  ib  eseeedingly  probable 
tbe  >BngHA  'Aeet  waa  aerFiog  wkbost  pay  or 
Aimf.bbpi  -oft;gettiag  their  arrearg^  for«  before  tbe 
aafliog;of  ithe  expedition,  the  tulors,  clanonag  for 
their  wage*,  had  taken  faia  horsea  by  the  bead  iod 
atiqiped  tbe'tdoka'a  carriage  in  the  atreata  of  Loo- 
doB.  tThh  army  waa  qnite  ready  to  lay  the  whole 
btaaM 'Apod- the  Jliaffy,  and  ti»  be  goner  n>d  th« 
bobnalB  oflnafiftients  sigaad  a  paper,  which  recon- 
nendcdiithe  ebandoemeot  of  Bbaiaiage.'  Baekiag- 
hakn  kitear.bat  tofa*tber  be  ahoold  gvor  atay,  ehaag' 
mgihiviniad  aewri  timea  a-daiy.  Odi  the  lit  of 
Aitgnet;  tbe-kioiJ  wrote  tD  apelegizeifor  kia  idow* 
AttMi  bbb  aaoM  :wher«of  waa  die'hardDeaA  of  gi*- 
•iDgi'marlBariiiand'thealomriproceedings  of  the  com- 
jMBiMieTftdf -the  Davy;  kati:)M"MBut«d  the  doke 
ftha«>^  Hia  frietbd,*  the  Eari  of  Hollaild.  abouid:  aooi 
be  wttb  Wmfl  audihe  tbaaked  hina  for  hia  Btout 
lwanriir/^notileBviBig''the'  Bi^e.  andi  cotaiing  bam*.' 
HoUaD^IlaDaed:  on  the  iaUnd  of  Bbi  an  tbe  ;27tk 
ofi'Dotober^uwitih  fifteen  haudnd;'  men ;  ud  tbe 

■ni'   I->t  .-  ■■  ■■    ■     ■  ■  ■  , 

WM  fiven  in  ,il  a  woqd-cnt  rapnwDting  the  ifleDlial  thna-«ds*^ 
ihih.' 

•■■1  ^mUMUVtU^  CknUi  MU  BMidftfcam  OttllMfHrt  i*" 
"•ooM  rewal  m>7  mm  doabu  in  tho  asmj,  u  if  I  iMglMtMl  jm. 
which  1  inapne  »  likaljr  Moagh  to  ItM  oat,  •inn  pifa^-TiHnw  bcrr 

ooaMutlj  flowiof  from  tb*  tojal  ftou^ 
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Roclnllm  Mat  ft  rmoibresiiMBt  of  lix  or  MT«n  hnn- 
drad.  0Ddie6tfaafNoT«mberthedvke,wbol»d 
BOt  nndo  ft  limle  broMh,  lod  his  men  lo  itorm  the 
hud  rocks  -and  waUi  .of  the  citulel,  where  the^ 
were  repabed  with  loes  at  all  poiiit«.   He  thea 
tsnied  to  retnat  to  hk  ships;  but  this  waa  do 
boger  IB  easy  operation ;  Marshal  Sehorobei^  with 
t  coonderaMe  French  army,  bad  thrown  hinBolf 
between  the  tlake  and  the  fleet,  and  hajl  flat  a 
strong  corps  and  artillery  into  the  fort  of  PrSe, 
which  BaduDgbam  had  left  in  bis  rear.  .  Th«r* 
WIS  also  to  cross  a  narrow  causeway,  Ranked  oa 
both  sides  with  marches  and  satt-ptta,  and  now 
Bwspt  by  Scbmiberg  with  a  croBB-6re>   Not  a  sio- 
gla  precntion  had  been  taken,  and  nothing.bat. the 
natira  eooraga.  oS  the  men  and  l^atr:  leaider  (for 
Baclingham  himsetf  was  penooofly  brave)  pre- 
ranted  a  snrTender  at  disovtkm,  or  an  ahsohite 
dsstmction.    Hw  EngKab  rushed  like  bull-dogs 
upon  Uia  causeway ;  and  when  they  got  beyond  it, 
ootwithstandiDgtheir  frightful  loss,  they  turned  their 
faces  towird  the  French,  formed  in  good  order,  and 
offered  them  battle.    But  Sehonihe^  too  glad  to 
iee  tbem  gose,  decltoed  the  contest,  and  pennitted 
them  to  re^lfnbark  witbont  offering  them  further 
molestatioo.    The  precious  fruits  of  this  expeditioB 
were  the  kiss  of  half  the  £nglisl;|.  trpfipa  tibat  JM 
been  engaged  in  it,  and  the  speedy  ruin  of  the 
KodieUers  and  Frmieh  Protestants'  .Obariesvhow- 
snr,  wrote  to  esaara  Biiekia|^Biar  thA  he,  as  a 
ffiunl,  bad  "dona  paat  expeettti^i,  wad  (if  anad 
ni^  say  it)  beyead  poaaiUh9;".and  that  h»,.tba 
kag,  was  macfa  eomftntMi  toaee  inw^nobiyiie'had 
emisd  hknaolf.*    The  dake,  alill  folk  te  lene  the 
Fieoeh  ahora,  and  seeing  no  hope  of  .  doing -aay 
Aing  near  Booh^e,  where  ao  iBimfl(ise>«miy  wia 
eoaeaotiBtiag  nnder  ihe  comm«idiDf  Lotris'sbratfai- 
sr.  OastoB,  dsAe  of  Orleaos,  eoneeivadiaome  vary 
BOtible  projeot  npoo  that  eld  jcNrcl-of  the  Ea^rii 
oawo,  the  city  of  Cafais ;  and  his  moBtsr  had  wvitf 
ISO  totstt  him.  that  he  mooh  app^orcdiof  itfaat  de* 
■pi,  aad  wttuld  see  biro  prowidad  an-tall  tUagsme^ 
«SHUy  fiar  Ao  eaecotion-  of  it  WMk  alLdiUigeripe; 
"and  for  seere^,*'  sdded  Obartosti^l  shall  spMk 
of  it  to  no  hring  soul  but  to  -jJacfc  -Bpefie^wbaM.I 
bm  sent  far."^  Bat  whae  «he>(finidrit0  eboatfad 
Ihb  Ibmb,  he  tiaaigfat  it  baitsr  •o'glwtip'thia  dntaa* 
p«  and  setam  strai^  «e  Sogkod,  'wfaamif  «s  U« 
Mster  ftrid  faSm,  ha  aotdd  •Bot-'Ooafe^aDaaefcthni 
aeksaw.  Aad,  in  effeatv  irtMV  he.aiT<ted'«t;.lbb 
«d  of  Meiaaiher,  witba  disgtadad  flaf.anda  nam* 
rannDg  leebf^harlea  receiriBd  hiM>  wa^aai  iooreaaa 
mher  than  dinusotiea  of  affeetioo'Hnfl'  eoaAdeaeas 
>t  which  people  Ufted  up  their  faaMN  i  andt  sania 
■id  that  Bsanaedly  aochhig  but  daatb.WodM'  part 
^  king  and  this  minister.  'TUss  aatioanwasi  neW 
mttiy  faun  in  ita  prida  aad  thoa  ttiadei  tba  moH 
uMftle  to  tha  iBagal  lilneke  oa  itis*  panei  >  '^The 
Kfuers,"  as  those  were  called  who  resisted  the 
kan,  had  beeo  broa^t  up  to  London  and  im'prla^Q- 
«1  br  SGoma.    Vhao  th^  d«aiiieditMr.<tibarty  by 
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haheat  eorpas,  they  were  told  tfiay  wen  detained 
1^  the  king'r  espedal  ednvnandment;  and  tbn 
court  lawyws  maintamed  that^ia  this  as  in  all  odier 
matters,  the  king's  power  was  unqoeslionBlde.  Sd- 
den  add  the  other  constitutieoal  ilawyere  referred  to 
Magna  Charta  and  its  thirty  times  repeated  confirm- 
ation by  differaat  sofereigns,  and  .their  discourses 
sent  the  people  to  study  the  aoeie&t  charters  and 
rights  of  the  nation. 

A.II.  1 638.  Such  wa»  the  state  of  affain  at  home 
when  Charles  waa  pernuaded,  much  sgaioet  his  own 
feelings,  to  summon  a  par^meot,  in*  order  to  ob- 
tain the  moaDs  of  renewing,  wiA  better  aQMOss,  the 
war  abroad.  The  writs  were  issi»d  oa  the  a9tfa 
of  Jaijotty  for  a  parfiament  (o  meet  on  the  17tb  of 
of  Mardi  1  bnt  ttiey  had  scarcely  gone  fiirth  when 
the  king  iqirptdnted  commisriouen  te  o^leet  war^ 
tauiey  from  the  different  conirtiea,  aad  loferm  ibn 
people  that  if  they  paid  dotifoHy  the  snms  required 
of  them  be  would  meet  the  parlianieiit»-  if  not,  he 
would  tlunk  of  some  more  speedy  way.  Upon  this 
mad  proceeding  there  arose  a  nuireml  cry  of  dis- 
sppotDttueot  and  anger ;  the  oommissioners  stood 
aghast,  and  Charles  made  haste  to  revoke  the  com- 
mission by  a  praolamationt  wherein  be  promised  to 
rely  on  the  love  of  his  people  as  expressed  by  par* 
.liamaqt.  .,  Bvt  this  revocation  could  not  undo  the 
mischief  which  bad  been  so  rashly  done;  and, 
{Hschad  by.his  nacessities^  Chariea.in'a  few  days 
firodeedeA  l*  iaB|»se  soas*  new  ddtiea  on  me^ckan 
dba  of  Ui  ^nm  aathoxi^i.  Both  -ninisfarB  and 
jBdge*  jsean  •  t>  faa*e.'finred  iaofmBofaaMBfea  IM 
jndBsa  had  Ibm  honea^.to  doalBn<>ltut.<lbe  datiaB 
wsn  lUlofri ;  -aad  ham  agwtt'  tfaaltiaf  retiaited  kki 
rteps  and'Ealted  ifa  biaoMaiv.^  A.t-tUs  tine  Cfasaba 
had  aB'unusnal  nuMberiof  troops  at' his  eamaabt^ 
and  a  project  waa  iutaetafoed,'andveTra'  sattiedite 
Btt<itsideiulB,  for  aha  bringing  vrer  sotne  thaiaaands 
of  ioaeipimer^enarieai  -  Wbu  tba  pea;rftf  teanml 
thiB,..thty<Doclnded  'tlml  the  faneigu  faaoe  waa  la 
be^assploydd-in  establii^ingtaidaapotilsai.  ■•  Uanea 
arotaiagraathr  excltBniWt<tfaan  evaivand  a-trasMui 
tion.  ao-  retnni*'tte=  tmou  <pairielia  owi  democratio 
men^easiCAaeHoUBe'^d  CoaiBitfns.(:  Th».pMpM 
ef  WeaCndodtar  BlBitadiBrad"^"'*"^  I»"irar.  jBna 
Maaoaav  «  graaer  i  ■  athan  placaa  fi^aftn  A  tbair 
aftipla.in.aBjactii9;tha'aidn-tfttfrhad  bate^i^eitlMa 
titaiidp^.ariaiikabEvlanoe.to>-thd'-«daft.'  >W3taa>dia 
GoiMMonameti  on.the'lTlh'itf  ]ianh,-thdr  howa 
^Rsa  niartnledt  aad  thor  agigregrta  waaldi-waa-said 
tOi^afarhe  tlmeagreatan-than.tifaatiofthe.HmnB'of 
Lovda  ;r**^ch.had.beaatbefruissef  eoaiBMrcBiand 
iBidiiscr;^-r»«aeh  tbe.risa of .Ifad  third lestateiiwhiqb 
had  toivf  the  psanBf  Ba'wettja^  tbe.  tight  of  aaqertiDl 
its  due  influence.  It  was  also  observed  that  many 
of  the  popular  members  were  fottOWfrtJ  up  to  Lob- 
don  by  a  tfalq  Cp,f  well-doing,  bardy  freeholders,  fa^ 
nMwejDVHtwMU  thaa-  the  train  «f  aay  of  tiM  paeia.! 
8har^  before  ibeh>  aasemUiBg,  Ghavlea  {aa  bocHrt 
and  £r0{tt .  gTBc^s^  llbera.ted  ^^eveDty-dfghC  gentle^' 
men,  who  were  in  prisim  for  refusing  to  eontribatei 
te  htt' ftraed'  teavt  spetHd'Ae  gatea-of- Ae  Tewbr 
Ui  th^  ',Eti(;J  jttf  .BirtB^lj';  Bod  ^efltoroff,  ^Wtslipii 
.1  jMheiwhntgsM^Tissa  ti^tt-  'j  ■• 
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Abbbt  to  fha  'ntereUb'  of  hli  authori^.  Ttte  peo- 
ple, tlMogfa  tiot  withottt  a  msplcnHi  'of  uagea6roas 
motlres,  were  gratified  by- these  proeeedft]|;M ;'' btit 
«trch  was  &e  teiAper  of  t^nrfes,  he  couM  liot  inMte 
Kn  optrnifig-  speech  to  go  in-  Cone  wltli'  (he  titnet. 
*<  X  bftTe  caHed  you  toge'lfaer,"  raid')]^,  ujudghig  a 
pttriiameiir  to  be  the  noclenT,  the  apeedfest,  Rnd  the 
bett  way  to  gfre  tach  supjity^  as  to  secure  oarsfilres 
and  BRTe  our  iViend*  from  immfaieDt  nth).  Evety 
nun '  nvoflt  now  do  aceoHhtg  to  fab  conAcliBnce ; 
whorefore  if'jtOi^  whicli  Gtti  fbrUd-,  iAioiifal  uot  do 

C dtttlet  Id  contribijttng  what  this  stiito  -at  thto 
oeettte,  I  mast,  in  dlschiirge  of  tity  consclea^e, 
nM  those  otber  tneatis  whtch  God'  has  pat  hMO  tny 
liands  to  Bav6  that  whidh  the  fbTtieS  of  otiier  men 
may  otherwise  bozerd  to  lose.  iVke  hotels  as 
a  tbreateDtng' (I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but  tny 
equals),  but  ns  an  admonition  from  liim  that,  bodi 
'out  of  nature  and  doty,  bath  luoitcan  ofyourpr^a- 
'emtion  aod  prosperities',''* 

The  ComHions  had  not  met  to  threaten;  they 
vdre  cool  end  collected,  and  did  not  even  lese  tem- 
per at  this  Irfitating  speech,  or  the  more  biting  ha- 
rangue of  the  lord  beeper,  who  told  them  that  the 
king  had  chosen  a  parHameotary  w^  to  obtahi  tap- 
pUea,  not  as  tb^  only  way,  but  as  the  llttest ;  not 
pecaoae'  he  wfta  destitute  6f  other  Means,  but  be- 
catise  this  was  mobt  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of 
his  own  most  gracious  disposition;  IT  this  be  de- 
ferred," cried  this  pftcious  poTilician,' "  necessity 
nnd  the  sword  may  moke  wny  fgr  others.  Remem- 
ber his  msjesty's  admonition  ;  t  say  remember  it!** 
Here  was  tbreateniDg  enough;  but  the  House 
maintained  its  composure,  and,  without , invective  or 
much  delay,  resolved  to  grant  five  snl>drdlea,  and 
.agreed  that  the'wfaole  should  be  paid'within  the 
year ;  but  they  also  resolved  that  the  king  should 
.not  have  his '  money  until  he  formally  recognized 
^■ome  of  the  ■riost'^cred'  ri|;hts  of  the  jpeople,  and 
gae  u  aoleain  pledge  for  the'redrete  of  grievaUces. 

It  win  in  us  'be  wrong  done  to  cAirsetves,  to  our 
potterity,  to  our  consdences.  If  We 'forego  this  just 
.claim  and  pretansit/nV  said  Sir  Francis  S^roour. 
'v  We  must -vibdicato  —  wliatt^  said  Sir 'Thomas 
WintworttvT-f  New  things  t  l*^"^  our  ancient,  le- 
.gal,  and  vital  libe^rties,  by  reinforcing  the  laws  enact- 
ed by  our  ^ncestofs, — by  setting  such  a  stamp  upon 
\them  tfaat.no  liceqtijous  spirit  aha|]  dare  heni^efbrth 
,to  iovade  thepi.  '  A,nd  shall  we  tfaiuk  this  a  way  to 
br,eak  a  parliament  7,  ^o;  our  desirep^are  modest 
and  just.  Jf.speak  tmtti'for.the  iqto'rests'of  Wing  and 
people.  If  w^  ^njoy  not  these  rights,  "it  witi  hp 
i;hpouibIe  for  ps.to  Irelieve  him.  U^p  iia  never, 
_tIifrefore,/d<i|ub^^.a  favoi^bl?  reception.**.  Coke, 
jtn^ro  vigorous  ttia^  ^ver,  h^caus^  more  pat^ioti^, 
invoked  (ho,  apf^iept  laws,  and  v^v^^^  several  effeijt- 
^ive  apeechep  a^inst  forcpd  loans  kn^  jfregolar  im- 
Jiriaoom^nta...  O'liier  mjoqibers  4p6\i9'V^II  aod  bt 
|WgP  upo^  th^  ^cent  abOses,  pf  bUIetipg.'soldieira, 
jnusiug  oion^y.&y  loat^^^by  beodvete^ces.  eoA,  pn^y 
seals;  "and,'  what  was  too  fresh  iu  ,iT|^e^n)6ry,  t^a 
in^pvisooment  fl^jj^^ftw  genjfpipe^j  ff^.r^m^  M 
tend,  and,  Btterv^a)p|  D^mg;in^^0i^u'  iaoea$  eorpwj 
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T^re,  ^toyMfth^esff,  T^manded  to  prboB."*;  Bi  «aio 
onie  comt  ittetnber  Mde  thorn  take  heed  of  distrtist- 
inig  the  bin^,  who  was 'young  and  Tigoroua,  ami  dM 
tliete  and  rhft'tllnt'AlDgs  out  of  nece8Si^;  m  vatn 
etlodierbpoke  oftbe  khig's  goodness  belogtwri  o»?y 
to'  tharof  Ood'j  the  Commons  wonld  not  he  mbred 
a  hAir*8  breadth  f>Om  their  purpose.  **  Let  us  work 
whHtt  wo  have 'time,"  cried  Coke;  "I  am  Abso- 
lutely for  giving  supply  to  his  miAjeaty,  but  yet  wldi 
ebme  caution.  liet  m  not  flatter  onrvelvea.  Who 
wtn'glve'raUlHHei  IfHie  king  may  impoao  what  he 
will?  I  know  he  is  a  rell^ons  klngi  freO  frtim  per- 
sonal flees;  hot  he  deub  widi  <Ah«r  -men**  hands, 
and  Mos  wiUt  otbertaen**  eyes."  Eron  Stseretaiy 
Coke  was'obtiged  to  admit-that  the  granting  of  sop- 
plies  and  the  Hdress  of  grievances  ought  to  go  hand 
in  hand. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May  the  Commons  passed  the 
fbllowlug  resolutions,  without  a  dissentient  voice  : — 
That 'no  fi'eeman  ought  to  be  committed,  er 
detained  In  prison,  or  otherways  restrained,  by  com- 
mand of  the  king,  or  the  privy  council,  or  any  oAer; 
unless  Some  cause  of  the  commitment,  detainer,  or 
restraint,  be  ttkdressed,  iV>r  which,  by  law,  he  ought 
to  be  committe  a,  detuned,  or  restrained.  S.  Hiat 
the  writ  of  habeas'  corpus  can  not  he  denied,  hot 
ought  to  be  granted  to  every  man  that  la  comtAitted 
or  detalnAd  In  firlson,  or  otherwise  resttained,  by 
command  Of  the  king,  privy  council,  or  any  other: 
he'  praying  the  Same.  3.  That  if  a  freeman  be 
committed  or  detained -in  prison,  or  otherwise  re- 
strained by  command  of  the  king,  privy  conncil.  Or 
any  other,  no  cause  of  such  commitment,  ftc.,  being 
expressed ;  and,  the  same  l>e  returned  upon  an 
kabeeu  corpus  granted  for  the  said  party,  that  then 
he  ought'  to  be  delivered  or  bailed.  4.  That  the 
ancient  and  imdoubted  right  of  every  fredman  is, 
that  he  hath  a  fun  and  absolute  property  in  his 
goods'  add  estate';  and  that  no  tax,  tallage,^  loan, 
benevolence,'  or  other  like  chifrges,  ought  to  be 
commanded,'  or  levied  hy  the  king  or  his  ministeiv. 
Without  common "  assent  of  pBrrument.***  THe 
'Lords  Were  not  attogether  prepared*  to  second  tSe 
Commons  V.  the  king  was  determined  to  cSog  to  the 
prerogatives  or  abuses  of  his  predecessors ;  end, 
above  all,  to  iliat  |rarticular  practice  by  which,  at 
his  own  wilt,  be  slant  the  subject  to  a  prison' withoQt 
esaiguing  cause',  or  bringing  him  to  a  fair  trial;  and, 
thou^  easel'  for  the  five  subsidies^  which  he  faiusi 
have  well  Kooyrri  he  could  not  get  without  gratl^ing 
the'  Commons^  'Charles  let  his  i'ntontions  appear 
broadly  thro'tigh  'a  very  thin  ' and  transparent  veil 
of  compIim'eQt  Qnd  cajolery.  Buckingham  also  did 
infiqite,  |inisc|iief  to  his  cause,  by  an'  Impertinent 
interference  which  was  denonoced  in  the  Commons 


meptjon  ma'cTe  of  another  in  ^dditton'to  his  majesty : 
an^  .thoit  wl^qh  hfith  been  formerly  a' matter  of 
,C9nipVipt^,X  fin4  here  still — a  mixtuVq  with  fais 
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Willi  Ilka  tUi  bt^MN  tfi  iigrp^Bce  i(r" 
Mmm^fkUm  tbe  nu^i^  rtraun  rolled  on^riri  in  ,|(a 
iMHtloH  cooiw.  Aftw  loine  copfiBraoce*  wUh  the 
Lonis,  wbp  WW0  w  wuuont  m»  tbei^MW^a  to .  put 
u  oDd  mt  leaft  to  labixrvy  iiBprM<Wu«ot,llie  jCoifi-- 
moiw.  oa  the  26th  of  Maj.  praycK)  the  king's  useiit 
10  the  celebrated  "PxTirioif  qw  U»bv.*^  ■'^h^ 
liuDihly  Bboired  to  his  aujestf  that,  hy  the  Btatute 
made  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  coramooJjT 
csHed  Statutum  dc  TaUagio  wm  eorw*4t?idQt  no 
tallage  or  aid  could  be  leTiad  by  tl^  lung  .without 
coowDt  of  parltameDt;  that,  by  anthpritj  pf  parlit- 
nent,  boldeo  in  the  ^th  year  of  .KiAg  £dwa^  Ui'> 
it  was  dedared  and  enacted,  that  fhm  thencelbr(h 
Bo  peraoD  aboKld  be  compellod  in  make,  any  bwqfl 
10  the  fciag'-«Beh  Ioms  beiBg  agMytr^nwo  and  the 
fiencbiaaa  of  the  land.  "Andj"  eontinned  the 
petitwB.  »  faiy  other  lawia  of  this  realni,,  it  in  provided 
thtf  BDDe  aboaU  be  charged,  by  any  charge  or  ini- 
poiitioa  celled  a  bonerolence,  nor  by .  suqh  like 
charge;  by  which  the  atatMtea  before  iDeotioDed, 
and  the  other  the  good  laws  and  Qtatotes  of  this 
realm,  yoar  subjects  have  inherited  this  freedom, 
that  they  ehouid  Dot  be  ootepelled  to  contribute  to 
ai^  tax.  tallage,  aid,  or  other  like  oharge,  not  aet  iiy- 
coRUDoo  cooaeot  in  parliafoent;  yet,  Qerertheless, 
of  late,  divers  covmisaions,  directed  to  sundry  com- 
DiissioBers  in  soTeral  counties,  with  inRtructSops, 
have  issued,  pretext  whereof  your  people  have 
been  in  divers  places  aasembled,  and  reqni^d  to 
lend  certain  snmi  of  money  onto  your  miyes^,  and 
■lany  of  thenit  upon  their  refuaal  «q  to  do,  Iwve  had 
an  unlawfal  oath  administered  vnto  them,  not  war- 
rantable by  the  laws  and  statutea  of  fhis  realipi 
have  bann  cooatraineij  to  become  bound  to  make 
■I^MarMKO  and  give  attoodance  before,  your  privy 
eooocil,  nod  ia  other  places;  and  otlurs  of  them 
have  tlierefore  been  iiupriaoned,  confined,  and  8uq< 
dfy  other  ways  molested  and  diaquieted  ;  and  (fivers 
other  charges  have  been  laid  and  levied' upon  your 
peopla  in  aeveral  countiea,  by  |ofds  lieutenantaj 
depa^  CentoDsntB,  commissioners  for  musters,  jua-i 
tices  of  peace,  snd  others,  by  command  or  directiop 
from  yoar  majeaty  or  your  privy  couocilj  against  tlf(^ 
laws  Mod  free  custonis  of  this  reolih."'  Then,  in- 
voUngr  Magna  Charta,  the  Commons  declared  that, 
hy  tiuat  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  Rbgland.'^t 
waa  enacted,  that  no  fteeman  should  silnef  in  person 
or  proper^,  be  imprisoned,  ootlaWed,  or  exiled,  oi) 
in  uy  manner  destroyed,  hut  by  the  lawfliTjodgme^t 
of  faia  ptors  or  hy  ^e  law  of  the  i^oA,  [  Kev^rtHo- 
IsM,**  diey  cootiqaed,  "  against  tibe  fenor  oft^e  said 
atatqtea,  and  other  the  good  laws'  ftod  'statoEes  pti 
yonr  realm,  to  that  end  provided,  divers '  of  ^oiir 
subjects  have  of  hte  been  imprisdDe'd,  Without  any 
cause  showed;;  and  when,  for  thislr  d'el^veVaDce, 
Ihey  were  Brought  lefore  your  juaticaa^  by^  yoiir 
msjosty's  writs  othahetu  corptu,  there  l6  bn'der^o 
sod  receive,  as  the  court  should. order,  and  theitf 
beeper*  commanded  to  certify  the  causes'  ot  ^'etr 
dctajoer,  do  Cause  waa  certified,  but  tlut^fbey  irer^ 
detained  by  foat  pnjesty''a  apecial  cbmm'nnd.  ^l^bl 
S«d  ht  '^  XaidB  dryoiif.pKW^cda6c1^;'^b^  i'4 
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plMrgfd  with  any  tblDf.  tn.wbicli  A«y  caight  imhs 
wuwerby.dne  pnceaaitf  la^."-  They  next  recitMl 
bow  of  late  great  companies  of  soldieramd  mariners 
had  bf  eo  dinned  through  the  coautie8#ndbiUB^^ 
iq  the  privatiQ  houses,  of  the  inhabitants,  to  their 
great  grievance  and  vexation,  aod  gainst  the  lawe 
^nd  customa  of  thi«:  realm.  Aod  they  then  ,prf^ 
c;eeded  to  makp  their  complaint  against  jaartial  law, 
whioh  bad  beeu  lotrodoced,  oitensibly  at  least,  to 
check  tlfe  etfipB^e*  of  the  troops  destined  for  the 
eonlipeutal  wara^ .  They  told  t^e  kiqg,  that,  by  the 
aaid  great  chuter  and  other  lawa  and  statoteaof  this 
his  realm,  no  raw  ought  to  be  condemned  to  deaUi 
except  by  -^B  laws,  established.  N«rertheleH,|* 
Vaey  add^»  "of  Mtta,  direra  cemmiasions  under  yonr 
tu^je'^r'^  STfM  seal  have  iwaeicl  ibrth,  iff  which 
certain  persona  have,  been  .aiwignad  and  pppQinted 
comroisBioDers.  with  power  and  authority  to  proceed, 
within  thfi  land,  according  to  the  justice  of  martial 
law,  against  such  soldiers  aod  mariDerv,  or  otfaer 
dissolu^  pefrsoDs.  joining  with  them,  as  should  oom- 
mit  any,  miirder,  robfwry,  felony,  mutiny,  or  other 
outrage  or  misdemeanor  whatsoever ;  and,  by  such 
summary  course  or  order  aa  ia  agreeable  to  mnni«l 
law,  and  ia  used  ia  arutiea  io  time  of  war,  to  proceed 
to  tbe  trial  sod  condemnation  of  auch  offeoders,'  and 
them  to  pause  to  be  executed  and  put,  to  death, 
according  to  tbe  kw  martial;  by  pretext  whereof, 
aome  of  your  majeaty*s  aubjecta  have  been,  by  soma 
of  tbe  s^d  comaussionera,  put  to  death,  when  and 
Where,  if  by  the  lawa  and  stotntoa  of  the  bud  they 
bad  deaerved  deadi,  by  the  same  laws  and  statutes 
Olao  tfiey  migfati  "nd  by  no  other  ought  to,  have  bean 
adjudged  and  executed ;  and,  also,  sundry  grieyons 
uffeDders,  by  color  thereof  claiming  an  exemption, 
have  escaped  the  punishment  doe  to  (hem  by  the 
laws  and  stHtutea  of  this  your  reslm,  iij  reason  that 
divers  of  your  officers  snd  ministers  of  justice  have 
unJoBtly  refuse^^  or  forborne  to  proceed  against 
'such  bde^tjers,  according  to  the  same  laws  and 
statutes,  tipbn  pretence' that  tbe  aaid  ofTenders  were 
.puoiahable  onfy  by  fnnrtia)  law^'and  by  i^utbority  of 
such  coipmisaioos  as  aforesaid ;  which  commissionh, 
and  alj<otfaara  of  li^  nature  are  wholly'and  diroctfy 
cpntra'ry^  to' the  sai^  laws  and  statutes  of  this  ynor 
f-ealm.*' '"^n  endi,  Ihey  prayed  that  all  these 
proceedings  i^d  practices-  should  cease,  as  being 
contrary  to  't^  ifi^t^  and  liberties  of  the  subject, 
and'  the  'iaVs  o{  the  iiAd. ,  C^arTes, ,'who  WouM 
/fa^n  ^ave  avoided'  commiftlgg  ^imself  by  any  ^re^t 
'''answer,-^'wtio  was  averSe  'to.  tbe  surr^dbi*  of  ^e 
'  ^iijalleat  jMrtiob  o^  wb.at'he  coosfdere'd  ^is  prerogi* 
tive, '^u^  wlfo'  was  gsspipg-  for  tW. 'subsidies,-^ 
retuj-necj.  khis  answer,  to  the  Petition 'br  Right: 
•'•'iThe  king  w^Hetfi,  that  'i-lght'  b^  done'  nccoi'dlh); 
to  the  ^ws  'auH  customs  of  l!be  'resilm;'an4  thit 
the' statutes' b^  if^ut  to  due  execution,"  thdt  sttf  sub- 
jects n;Uiy  tiave'no  caus6  to  cOmplaiti'  of  any  wron^v 
'or'  opp^essioW.  .contrary  to  their  iusfrlfi^hts  ami 
iftertjes,''  to  t*h^  '  preservfttton  yfy]firiSof  Hft  Wfls 
Hims6Tfr'i')''c6t)9cf9nce,  a^VeTl  obliked;  ii  of  fals'ow^ 

■'ri^tSentiVe;»"'■ "I' ■"      -     ■  "  ^ 
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Ibdirect  ttntranee  like  tfais  would  have  toon  the 
id  of  imbeeOea  or  coward*.  The  Gommoa*,  who 
Alt  the  righteoosoeas  of  the  cause  they  bad  takes  in 
band,  sbd  the  coiiBcioiuiieM  of  ^eir  own  great 
power,  Dot  only  were  not  contented,  but  were .  io- 
dlgDBQt.  And  Cfaarlei  added  flael  to  the  flames 
by  sending  a  message  to  acqnamt  them  with  his 
intention  of  pron^iog  parliament  on  the  11th  of 
Jobe.  This  message  was  delivered  on  the  5th  of 
Jaae,  and  on  the  followiog  day  the  king  repeated  it, 
■Cfeomfiealed  iirith  a' harsh  command  not  to  cearare, 
Of  enter  upoa  any  new  business  which  might  lead 
to  the  oenaoring  or  a^ienioo  of  any  of  the  offieert 
of  fala  govmment.  The  anger  of  Uw  Commona 
waa  expreaaed  in  ekKpieot  bogoage,  mingled  with, 
bat  Kareefy  aoftaned  by,  the  rehgioiis  feeling. 
Sererat  nembara  said  that  the  ilnfnl  state  of  the 
na^n  went  to  defeat  the  glorious  hopes  they  had 
entertained.  perceive,**  said  Sir  Robert  Phil- 
ips, "that  toward  God  and  toward  man,  there  is 
IHtle  hope,  after  oar  humble  and  carefol  endeavors, 
semng  oar  sins  are  many  and  so  great.  I  consider 
my  own  inllrmities,  and  if  ever  my  passions  were 
wroQght  open,  it  is  now.  This  message  stirs  me 
Bp,  especially  when  I  remember  with  what  mod- 
oratiOD  we  have  proceeded.**  Sir  John  Kliot  con- 
timmd  hi  the  same  religions  strain  : — Onr  sios,*' 
said  he.  are  ao  ezeeedin|^  great,  that  aniesa  we 
Bpeadily  torn  to  God,  God  wiD  remove  himself 
fiiirther  from  ns.  Ye  koow  with  what  affection  and 
nrtegri^  we  bare  proeeaded  bttherto  to  have  gained 
Ua  najea^  heart;  and,  ont  of  fin  nece«sityof  our 
duty,  were  bron^  to  that  eonrtfe  we  were  In:  I 
donbt,  a  misrepTesentetion  to  his  majesty  hatb  drawn 
this  mark  of  Us  disploasare  npoa  na.  I  observe  in 
the  roessaga,  among  other  sad  particulars,  it  Is  con- 
ceived tbat  we  Were  aboot  to  lay  some  aspersions 
on  the  government.  Give  me  teave  to  protest,  tbat 
BO  clear  were  our  lotentiooB,  that  we  deBh*e  only  to 
vhidicato  those  dtehoDors  to  our  king  add  country. 
It  la-  said  also  as  if  we  cast  some  aaperflions  on  his 
majesty's  mlAfoten:  I  am  confident  bo  miolster, 
hffwdetrrsoevar.can— **  Here  Floch, the  courtly 
spoAar  of  the'  House,  started  up  from  his  chair, 
and,  apprelnnAog  tint  8hr  John  intended  to  hS 
npea  tbe>  dake,  mM,  with  tears  in  hit  leyM,  *>  There 
ia  a  eawmand  laid  npon  me  to  Intempt  kny  thai 
shoaHfiO'abont  to  hy  an  asperaloil  on  fche  ministan 
of  alate.'*  IZ|Mm  Mt,  Sir  JAn  wait  dowa»  kind  there 
waaallaace  for  a  wMI«.  Theu  Sh*  S.  Diggaa  bbM, 
•*  tTnless  we  may  speak  of  these  things  in  parlia- 
ment,-let  ns  atise  and  begone;  or  alt  still  and  do 
oething."  -And  hei'oapoQ  there  was  another  deep 
sHebca  for  a  wMte,' whitb  wak  at  last  broken  by  Sir 
N.  ftieh,^whe  saM,  «>We  thioat  now  Bpeak,  or  fbr- 
e^ar  hold  oor  fUBRoe ;  for  M  to  be  silent,  when 
king  and  kingdom  are  in  this  cahtmity,  is  aot  fit. 
'  Tha  ^oriMioa  to,  wkMhet  W«  al»i  aecnre  <tanelvea 
by  aaitfeo^  jck  xne  iib,  .  <.  .  L«ft  m  ^  to  lite  Lords, 
aoil^towAiNridMger^  AMWe  ibayilieli  go  to  Ae 
Uiig  IBhmhai,  Irtdi  ottT'  i-BpteaWutatfoii  Aereor.** 
Aflfe^dma  tanrn  nentMV  h»A  •pokvli  to  -ttii  same 
effect,  the  HoaW'Madlrtfd  iMotf  iMb  a  committee, 
to  consider  what  waa  fit  to  be  done  for  dn  lafo^  of 


of  the  kii^om,  and  dtclared  dut'  oo  man  aboidd 
leave  his  Beat  under  pain  of  beiag  aent  to  the  Tower, 
Bnt  before  the  apmkar  left  the  diair  he  deaired 

leave  to  go  forth  for  half  an  hoar.  The  permiseioo 
was  granted,  and  Finch  horried  to  the  king.  The 
beat  increased  on  his  departure.  Mr.  Kirtoo, 
taking  care  to  prefoee  his  remarka  with  the  aaaertion 
that  the  king  was  as  good  a  prince  as  ever  reigoed, 
said,  That  it  was  time  to  find  oat  tiie  enemies  of 
the  commonwealth  who  had  so  prevailed  with  him, 
and  then  he  doubted  not  that  God  would  send  them 
hearts,  hands,  and  svrords,  to  cot  all  their  throats." 
And  he  added,  tbat  for  the  speaker  to  desire  to 
leave  the  Honse  as  he  had  done  was  a  thing  never 
heard  of  before,  and  which  be  feared  waa  eanaoHs. 
Soon  after  thia  outbreak  old  Coke  rose  and  aaid, 
"  We  have  dealt  With  that  doty  and  moderation  that 
nevOT  was  tba  like,  after  aneh  a  violation  of  Ae 
liberties  of  the  sabject  Let  ns  take  this  to  heart. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  had  parliament  any 
doubt  as  to  naming  men  that  misled  the  king? 
They  accosed  John  of  Gaunt,  the  king's  bod,  Lord 
Latimer,  and  Lord  Nevil,  for  roisadvisiog  die  king, 
and  they  went  to  the  Tower  for  it.  And  now, 
when  there  is  such  a  downfall  of  the  state,  shall  we 
hold  oar  toognesT  ....  And  why  may  we  not 
Dame  those  who  are  the  cause  of  all  onr  evils  ?  . .  ■ . 
Let  ns  palliate  no  longer  r  if  we  do,  God  will  not 
prosper  us.  I  think  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ia  the 
canse,  and  till  the  king  be  informed  thereof,  we 
shall  never  go  ont  with  honor,  nor  sit  with  honor 
here.  That  man  is  Ae  grievance  of  giievances; 
let  ns  set  down  the  canses  of  aD  onr  disaetars,  and 
they  will  all  reflect  upon  him.  As  for  gtring  to  the 
Lords,  that  is  not  ma  regia :  onr  liberties  are  now 
impeached ;  we  are  deeply  concerned  :  it  is  not  via 
regia,  for  the  lords  are  not  participant  with  oar 
liberties.  It  is  not  the  king  but  the  dnke  [a  great 
cry  of  •  'Tib  he,  'tis  he !']  that  saitb,  we  require  yott 
not  to  meddle  with  state  government,  or  the  miais' 
ters  thereof.  Did  not  his  majesty,  when  prince, 
attend  the  Upper  House,  in  oar  prosecution  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  Middle- 
sex  7^  This  lest  argument  was  overwhelming,  and 
Charles  had  felt  the  whole  fbree  of  It  before  now. 
Other  members  accosed  the  duke  of  treachary  and 
Incapacity  as  high-admiral  and  general-ln-efaief ; — 
as  an  ilDeonragei'  and  employer  of  papists, — as  an 
enemy,  not  ovAf  to  his  country,  hul  to  aU  Ckrutm- 
dam ;  and  Sir  Robert  Philips  complained  that  his 
majesty,  to' their  great  misfortunes,  bad  lieea  led 
to  answer  their  petition  by  dark  oracles.  Selden 
rose  tip  and  proposed  a  declaration  under  four 
beads: — ^<t.  To  express  the  House's  dfltifnl  carri- 
age toward  his  majeaty.  2.  To  tender  onr  liberties 
tbat  are  vMated.  3.  Ttf  present  what  the  purpose 
of  lj)e  -HtfUae  was  to  have  dealt  In.  4.  That  that 
great  .pecaen  {tha  doke),  fearing  hnasalf  to  be  t/ame* 
tionedt  <deifa 'Wtvrpoee  and  cause  thh  distractio'n." 
^*  AH  tiiiv  thne,**  continued  the  learned  orator,,*;  all 
tim  tima  w»  hav*  oast  a  inantja  over  rnbat  waa  dona 
l—t  pafli— laiitt'  ^  HOW,  being  tfrtVM  again  tq  look 
to  that  man,  let  ns  |noeeed  with  that  which'  was 
then  weH  began ;  and  let  na  renew  the  chai^  Aat 
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VIS  mide  but  pariiameot  agunst  him,  to'Whieh, 
in  sooth,  he  made  an  aosweri  but  so  iDaaflicieot«tbat 
w«  ndfht  denuuid  judgrheat  upon  that  vorjr  answer 
•nly." 

At  this  critical  moment,  Pioch,  the  speaker,  com- 
ing ifl  breathlesa  haste  from  the  king,  told  them  that 
his  majeatj'a  commands  were,  that  they  should  ad- 
journ  till  the  next  moro'mg.  and  that  all  committees 
idionid  cease  in  the  mean  time.  The  House  quietly 
adjooraed.  When  tbey  met  on  tLe  morrow,  the 
speaker  eodeaTored  to  excuse  bis  conduct  in  going 
to  tbe  king,  whereby  he  hoped  he  had  done  noth- 
iog,  nor  made  any  represeDtation  to  bis  mnjeBty, 
hilt  what  was  for  tlie  honor  and  service  of  ttie 
HoDso.  "  May  my  tongue,"  said  he,  "  clenve  to 
ibc  roof  of  my  mouth  ere  I  speeli  to  the  disadvan- 
tnge  of  any  member  of  this  House."  After  this 
adjaration  he  delivered  a  second  message  from  the 
king,  dechrmg  that  his  majesty  had  no  intention  or 
mesDing  of  barring  them  from  what  had  been  their 
right,  bat  only  wished  to  avoid  all  scandals  on  hia 
eoancil  and  notions  past,  and  that  his  ministers 
Btight  not  be  taxed;  and  that  bo  such  particulni;s 
sfaoald  be  entered  open  as  would  require  a  longer 
time  for  cunsiden^ion,  than  what  he  had  prefixed, 
mi  etill  resolved  to  hold  for  the  sitting  of  this  par- 
liament. His  majesty,  moreover,  said  that  be  hoped 
that  all  Cbristendom  might  have  to  take  notice  of  a 
"(weet  parting'*  between  bim  and  his  people,  and 
thefl  he  would  not  be  long  io  hnviug  another  meet- 
ing with  them,  wheu  they  might  talk  of  their  griev- 
ances at  their  leisure  and  convenience.  The  Com^ 
moas  denied  any  intentran  of  taxing  tbe  king*  but  they 
rsisserted  their  right  of  examining  bis  mmisters.' 
On  tbe  nest  day  they  went  into  committee,  and  ex- 
amined Barienm^i,  a  foreign  speculator,  who  had 
obtained  a  warrant  under  the  privy  seal,  and,  as  be 
confessed  before  the  committee,  <^30,000  for  tbe 
hiriag  and  bringing  over  troops  of  Oermao  horse.' 
Ooe  tbonsBDd  of  these  mercenaries  were  alrendy 
levied  and  armed,  and  waiting  for  transports  on  tbe 
toast  of  Holland.  "  The  intent  of  bringing  over  these 
Cieraian  horse,"  exclaimed  one. of  the  members, 
"  is  to  cut  our  throats,  or  else  to  keep  as  at  their 
obedieace.**  Mr.  Windham  said  that  twelv*  of 
ibe  Gerniao  commaodera  bad  already  arrifedf  and 
had  been  seen  in  St.  Paul's.  Burlemachi,  however, . 
asKrted  that  the  order  for  the  embarkation  of  these 
troops  had'beeo  coantermaoded.  At  tho  same  time 
the  tlonse  fell  npoo  a  now  project  of  excise^  copied 
■(gently  after  the  Butch  excise,  Jtad  intended  to 
be  levied,  as  heretofore,  without  cooseot  of  parlta- 
nent  It  was  confessed  by  Williamswi,  clerk  of 
the  crown,  that  this  business  was  actually  iu  the 

'  NMic*  being  takma  of  Mr.  Kirtos'i  apeech, "  1%m(  be  bopti  %b»f 
W  A  ImMi.  hands,  ud  •wordi  lo  cot  tbe  tlknwta  of  ifa  nmmtm  to 
It*  k>v  aal  ■Wb."  tWt  MpneeiM  faeiof  AH  imj  etlkd  la  foeMiiM, 
I-  MtMoltMl.  "Thai (kmiM  b* ted aaM  aoUiiiv  bajMd  tka  kudwb 
•<  inj  vi  aJlifiun ;  Bad  thai  thejr  all  menmd  wiib  him  thMm." 

'  h*i«ANM  aMlMblat«aatobe«nptorel.  SirMwlUrntd 
•>4  >ta  "  DalWar  WM  Iha  aal7  «am  af  tbt  OTf  litem  «r  aar  at 
tWIdf  af  ]tu,ba  bMn(ananfia«ar;  and  baaatedlhatilwaaUideuig 
■kil  (M  At  Friach  ao  chup  a  TiL'toiy  over  tha  Eagliih,  and  thu  thsf 
M<a  tk«a'li«  br  it ,-  riunroM  thii  {Maw,  beinf  b  ttnagti  and  a 
iHlln.n  daiaMd  M  mft  aaa  mU  a  MBMtder  iaav  kiBfSMk" 


lord'  keeper's  hands,  and  under  the  brond  seal ; 
wberenpon  it  waa  agreed,  ■*  That  if  any  member  -of 
the  House  know  any  thing  touching  the  excise  that 
should  be  set  upon  native  commodities  in  this  realm* 
and  did  hold  his  peace,  he  should  be  voted  bd  en«my 
to  the  state,  aqd  no  true  Eoglishmant" 

The  Lords  joined  the  Commons  in  petitiooif^ 
the  king  to  give  a  more  explicit  answer  to  tfae  Peti- 
tion of  Right.  On  tbe  snrae  day,  at  four  o'clock, 
Charles,  having  come  down  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
cpmmRDded  the  attendance  of  the  Commons,  and 
told  thoin  that  he  had  thought  that  the  answer 
already  given  was  full  and  satisfactory ;  but  Chat  to 
avoid  all  ambiguous  interpretations,  and  to  show 
them  that  there  was  no  doubleness  in  his  meaning, 
he  was  willing  to  piRasure  them  as  well  in  words  as 
io  substance.  "  Rend  your  petition,"  said  he,  »  uid 
you  shall  bave  snch  ao  aoswer  as  I  am  sure  will 
please  you."  The  petition  was  then  read,  and  the 
clerk  of  pariiameot  gave  the  royal  assent  in  tiie 
usual  old  Norman  form, — SoU  dnit  fail  eomme  U 
estdesiri.''^  Then  Charles  further  said,  "This,  I 
am  sure,  is  full ;  yet  no  more  than  I  meant  in  my 

first  aoswer  You  neither  mean  nor  can  hurt 

my  prerogative.  ]  assure  you  that  my  maxim  is, 
that  Che  people's  liberties  strengthen  the  king's 
prerogative,  aod  that  the  king's  prerogative  is  to 
defend  tbe  people's  libei-ties.  You  see,  now,  how 
ready  I  hove  showed  myself  to  satisfy  your  de- 
mands, so  thHt  I  havo  done  my  part ;  wherefore,  if 
this  pariiameot  bath  not  a  happy  conclusion,  the  siu 
is  yours — I  am  free  of  it."  Thus  the  Petition  of 
Right,  which  confirmed  some  of  the  most  sacred 
clauses  of  Magna  Charta,  became  one  of  the  ststntes 
of  the  realm, — one  of  the  great  victories  obtained 
over  tho  arbitrary  principle,  not  by  blood,  but  by 
money,  or  the  timely  withholding  of  it.  Three 
days  afiier — on  the  10th  of  June — the  king,  stiH  far- 
ther to  ingrotinte  himself,  and  to  hurry  the  supplies, 
assured  the  Commons,  by  Sir  Humphrey  May,  that 
he  was  pleased  that  their  Petition  of -Right,  with 
his  answer,  should  be  not  only  recorded  in  both 
Houses  of  parliament,  but  also  in  aU  the  Courts  of 
Westminster  c  and,  further,  that  his  pleasure  was, 
that  it  should  be  printed  for  his  honor,  and  the  con- 
tent aod  satisfaction-  his  people;  sod  that  the 
Commons  should  proceed  cheerfully  to  settle  l>wi> 
Ties*  for  th«  good  and  reformation  of  the  common- 
wealth. On  the  ISth  of  Jane  the  Commons  pnased 
tbe  lull  for  gnutiag  the  five  subeidief ;  but,  at  tbe 
same  timet  4iey  desired  to  havQ  a  copy  of  the  new 
commission  of  excise*  end  demaoded  that  it  sboald 
he  oanceted,  as  being  contrary  to  tbe  letter  and 
spirit  of  tha  Petition  of  Ri^it.  Cbarte»made  baste 
to  cQOoei  it,  takiug  care,  however,  to  state  that  this 
was  done  because  the  graatiog  of  tbe  snbnAes 
had  rendered  unnvcessary  that  mode  of  raisieg 
money. 

After  obtaiuiog  judgmftnt  from  tha  Lords  .apeit 
Dr.  Mainwaring,  and  afimiad verting  oa  the  eoadact 
of  Laud  in  Ufeasiog  the  prioting  aod  pubbsbia^  of 
aooonatitatiooal  sermees,  sad  eatertaining  designs 
Contrary  to  tjw  tftfejunjleipce  and  anuia  w  of  ttie 

.  i"LBtrirhtk»d«w>«i*>ira«.^ 
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people.'  th^  CftRiHWiif  fWI  agjuo.  upon  Su«ku)gb^tQ. 
BDd  voted*  leas  formid^s  retnoQstniQce  a£.aiq8t 
tum,  which  wa&,pr0iwnted  to  the  Jtiog  by  the  speak- 
er. On  that  Baxfkfi  dfy  the  duk*  coinplniiipd  to  the 
L4r4«  ot  a  moatbeir.ai  Uw  Loftr^r  HonM.wbo  bad 
attritmted  lo  him  »  duraipectful  .sp«9cb'  whicb  }ie 
had  nerw  zoikI«;.  and  he  incyed  that  the  Mid  mam- 
bar  ahftuld  b«  called  vipoo  to  |uitifjr  hUnnlf.  «qd 
his  graca  hoard  (^nat  ttim*  The'Lorda.  afoflider- 
ing  thia  compteipt,  tndered  That  the  duke  ahonki 
be  ieft  to  himealf  to  do  tbareio  br  h,o  tbotfgbt  prop- 
er." He  protested,  upon  hU  hooori  that  he  had 
nerer  had  the  w.erds  unpated  to  hiio  ao  much  aa  in 
bia  tfaoughta,  aod  the  Lord*  ordered  tbia  protesta- 
tion to  be  .entered  OQ  tbeiz  jouroala.*  The  Cora- 
4DOIU  took  up  the  tunnage  and  poundage  bill,  with 
the  intenttoB  of  paaaiog  it  fur  ope  year^  preceded, 
however,  by  a  retuoostrapce  agaiiut  the.  levying  of 
the  duties,  as  Chadee  had  done,  without  their  coo- 
Wft,  Before  the  bill  waa  paan^,  and  while  the 
cledt  waa  reading  thia  remoDStrance,  (hey  were 
aommoned  by  the  king  to  attend  him  in  the  House 
of  Lord*  4fi  an  early  hour.  His  majesty  had  come 
down  uuejtpactedly  bo  the  Upper  House,  aod  ueither 
he  nor  the  Lords  bad  had  time  to  i-obe  themselres 
.wjhen  the  Comuiooa  appeared  with  tbeir  speaker  at 
their  head.  However.  Charles,  unrobed  as  he  was, 
but  seated  ob  the  throne,  addressed  the  foUowiug 
speech  to  the  twq  Houses,  clinging,  as  it  will  be 
a#eo,  with  the  moat  teuacioua  grasp  to  his  old  do- 
tiooa  of  prerogative : — It  may  seem  strange,"  said 
he,  "that  I  ceme  aq  suddenly , to  end  this  session. 

■  Before  I  gire  my  asseot  to  the  bills,  I  will  tell  you 

'  the  cause,  though  J  must  avow  that  I  owe  the  ac- 
(iQunt  of  nj  4cUona  to  God  akme.  It  is  known  to 
every  one  that,  a  while  ago,  ^  House  of  Commons 
gave  me  a  remonstrance,  how  acceptable  aveiy  man 
may  judge,  and,  for  the  merit  of  it.  I  will  not  call 

,  that  iu  quaatiou,  foe  X  am  sure  no  wise  man  can 
justify  it.  Now,  since  I  am  truly  informed  that  a 
second  remenfutteuce  is  preparing  fox  me,  to  take 
aws^  the  profit  of  my  tunuage  and  poundage,  one 

.  of  the  chief  maioteoauces  ^(  my  ctowd.  by  alledging 
I  have  giviei^  away  my  right  thereto  by  wj.  answer 
to  your  pqti£iQB,.tbi«  is  so  prejudicial  to  ine.  that  I 
am  farced  to  and  this  session  some  few  hours  before 
I  meanh  being  not  willteg  to  .repelve  tny  more,  re- 
nw  us  trances  to  whicb  I  must  gjlve  a  harsh  answer. 
J^ud  since  I  see  that  even  the  House  of  Commqns 

.  be^na  plreafjy  to  make  falfe  .couMnK^^ns  of  what 
I  gnntad  in  jrour  petitipn.  last  it  be  worse  inter* 

'preted.U  the  JQO|^t^y,  I  will  now  make  a  deqlaia- 
tiep  concerning  the  true  intent  thereof.   The  pro' 

.fesaioB  of  both  Hopses,  in  the  time  of  harmoniaiog 
ibis  petition*  was  no,  way  to  trench  upon  my  pre- 

'<  Nell*,  BiAop  oT  Wnchsiter,  wu  coapfetf  witli  iMai,  lod  ac 

to  be, Tiuh '.  It  diaket  D(\  mailer  whkt  tha  Cummom  or  parlianMBt 
'Aoth;  far^  witbdut  l««Te  iiul  iathority,  tbey  ihall  not  tw  >ble  to 
WttNI<*ai«'lrtfltlor^'S«rJ"'-  '<>:  .  .  ' 

>  J««p*diiv»t<^itMt*lspki  9^FMaxh»«  Rim  'tdiKfwl.mt  M*]iiJ(  k ; 
ScMcbiMn,  (or  Hfiog  that      the  4ii]te,  inteiuled  to  pat  the  king  upon 
inr  sfttiiiK  tii4  cMtaafdnidtji'Wlth  th«  iMiitknoe  df  SetitlanA,  and 

inuito,Mii.iifltt;ania*MaMPosftaiyiMe»<iiBM!FHeMa«wii» 


rogati^e,  fsyipg  they  bad  neither  intentioD  nor 
pow^r  to  hart;  it.  Therefore  it  must  needs  be  cod- 
-ceived  that  I  have  granted  UQ  new,  but  ooljr  cou- 
firmed  the  ancient,  bberties  of  my  subjects.  Ve^ 
to  show  the  cleamess  of  my  intentwoa,  that  1  aei- 
ther .  repent  nor  ,roean  to  recede  from  any  thing  1 
have  promised  jrot^  I  do  here  declare  myself;  that 
those  things  which  have  been  dene,  whereby  idsd; 
have  had  some  cause  to  expect  the  Ubertios  of  the 
snbiects  to  be  trenched  upon,  which,  indeed,  wis 
the  first  and  (rue  ground  of  the  petition,  shall  sot 
hereafter  be  drawn  into  example  for  your  prejudice: 
and,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  word  of  a  kiog,  ye  i 
shall  not  have  the  like  cause  to  complain.  But  i«  | 
for  tunoage  and  poundage,  it  is  a  thing  I  cau  rot  | 
want,  aod  was  never  intended  by  yon  to  ask,  nor 
meant  by  me,  I  am  sure  to  grant.  To  eonclude,  I  ^ 
oammand  you  all  that  are  here  to  take  notice  of 
what  I  have  spoken  at  this  time  to  be  the  true  iu- 
tent  and  meaning  of  what  I  granted  yon  in  your 
peUtioa ;  but  espedally  you,  my  lords  the  judges, 
for  to  you  only,  under  me,  belongs  Uie  intsrpre- 
latioo  of  laws ;  for  none  of  the  Honaes  of  psrlis- 
meot,  either  joint  or  separate  (what  new  doctrioe 
soever  may  be  raised),  have  sny  power  either  to 
make  or  declare  a  law  without  my  consent."  It  u 
undeniable  that,  by  this  abrupt  prorogation  while  so 
great  a  matter  as  tuonage  aud  poundnge  was  still 
unsettled,  the  king  returned  upon  his  late  footsteps, 
and  dissipated  what  little  hopes  might  have  arisen 
from  his  tardy  asseot  to  the  Petition  of  Right.*  And 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  how  frequently  Chsrle> 
pursued  the  same  retrograde  coorse,— how  con- 
stantly he  grudged  the  smallest  concession, — bow 
eager  he  was  to  avail  himself  of  any  aubterfoge  bj 
which  he  might  escape  the  boods  of  hia  pledged 
word.  It  was  thus  that  the  nation,  which  begsa 
by  doubting  bis  sioceriiy,  ended  in  disbelieving  bn 
most  solemn  assurances.  Charles,  moreover,  bad 
another  dangerous  practice,  which  was,  to  bostea 
to  honor  the  men  marked  with  the  reprofaatioQ  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Thus,  one  of  his  tiri>t 
acta  after  this  prorogation  was  to  translate  the  ob- 
noxious Laud  from  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  to 
that  of  London.  Laud  testified  his  gratitude  to  the 
court  by  .drawing  up  a  reply  to  the  rctmonstraace 
of  the  Commons. 

Before  Buckingham  be^o  his  inglorious  retrest 
from  Bh6,  the  city  of  Roehella  was  invested  by  a 
royalist  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
AogooMMeattdDaebingliaiD'BqaoiidBra  friend  Mar- 
Bhst  BaflBorapierra.  Although  he  bad  incited  them 
to  take  up  arqUf  Buckingham  sailed  away  without 
throwing  into  the  place  the  corn  and  provisioDs 
which  he  had  promised,  and  which  the  Rochellers 
greatly  needed.'  Cardinal  RicheUeu,  who  bad  set 
his  wbole  soul  upon  reducing  this  last  stronghold  of 
the  French  Protestants,  made  immense  preparatioDB 
for  [Wessiog  the  siege,  and  induced  Louis  XIII.  tu 
go  thither  in  person  to  excite  the  aeal  of  his  numer- 
ous troops.  The  king  soon  grew  tired  of  the  tediona 
operations,  and  returned  to  Paris :  but  Ricbelieui  a 
better  soldier  Ifaun  prieot,  remained  apon  the  vptu, 

1  nalluD,  Cam.  SDtt^  ■  tn  Unm  4m  VAa^tn. 
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•od  nipenDtended  the  coostnictioD  of  the  cele- 
brated dyke,  which  wu  compared  to  the  worVs 
iiisBd  by  Alexuider  die  Great  for  the  reduction  of 
MTjn. 

The  Sochenen  clamored  for  nuicor  where  sac- 
ear  was  due;  the  Eoglish  people  were  mach  ani- 
mated by  refigioas  synipathy ;  Charles  Was  dieposed 
to  aasist  Aem,  and  Buckiogbam  whs  baming  to  re- 
triere  his  honors  and  humble  the  Freoch  court. 
Daring  the  sitting  of  parliament  preparationB  were 
made  for  mouther  eipeditioo.  and  the  vote  of  the 
fire  mbsidies  might  have  enabled  the  king  to  do 
more  than  was  really  done.  But  the  nation  wva 
vesed  with  rumors  of  some  neW  intrigues  set  on 
foot  between  the  French  queen  end  the  English 
fovoriGe,  aod  they  might  well  doubt  the  result  of 
any  warlike  ftaterprue  that  was  to  be  conducted  by 
to  incapable  a  commander  as  Bockingbam.  The 
people  of  London  had  condnned  to  express  dieir 
detestatkM  of  diis  mao,  and  dieir  fbrjr  had  brokeu 
out  in  one  dark  act,  nnasual  to  an  English  rabble 
even  in  Ae  worst  times  of  excitement.  On  ^e 
day  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  bad  pro- 
nounced the  dnke  to  be  the  curse  of  the  nation, 
(bey  barbarously  mnrdered,  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Lambe,  bis  physician,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  a  principal  part  in  his  evil  counsels.'  They 
then  made  a  doggrel  distich,  which  ran  from  mouth 
to  mouth  Kke  some  of  the  bloody  rhymee  of  a  more 
recent,  bnt  not  Engfiah,  rerolutlnn : — 

■■  Let  Chariei  aai  Gtorgu  du  wkat  thej  etm, 
Tlw  4ak«  dun  di«  Uk»  Dr.  Lunte."' 

A  few  days  after  the  murder  of  Lambe,  a  label 
wu  stock  upon  a  poat  in  Colemao-atreet,  which  ran 
dins:  — "Who  mles  the  kingdomt  The  king. 
Who  roles  tfa«  lung?    The  dake.   Who  roles  the 

dnke?  The  devil."'  On  the  Wednesday  of  the 
(blkiwing  week  his  majestjr  went  with  the  doke 
(tairog  him  in  his  own  coach,  and  dO  riding  through 
the  city,  as  it  were  to  grace  him)  to  Deptford,  to 
•ee  the  ^Arips;  where,  having  seen  ten  foil-  ships 
ready  rigged  for  Rochelle,  they  say  he  ottered 
these  words  to  the  duke:  —  "George,  there  are 
Some  that  wish  that  both  these  add  dioo  mightest 
both  perish.  But  care  not  fdr  them.  We  will 
both  perish  together,  if  Aon  dtteec***  After  these 
ueqnivocal  indicatiooa  it  scarcely  nquhfed  a  spirit 
from  the  other  #orid  to  fattimnte  that  tbo  life  of  the 
&nrito  was  in  danger.*  But  tfao  griy  aitd  totfSdent 

i*h.l«ab*  wMNCnpn  in  Aa  atiMtt  by  4ha  nUht  mi4  cbIM 
XM^  inA,  nd  thm  iaia'm  coojorer,  uid  beiUw  tb^t  ba  Tbe 
Maol  anu  to  tbe  laid  mtyvt  to  And  cat  tai  ptmtab'  tba  diivf  actora 
AoeiB  •  Itf  MM  wtn/»mi.''^WUltM{  H««iwisU.  - 

•BMbwBnli.  .  , 

'  HMde  tu  Sir  Mwtm  Stnteville.  "And  it  is  nid/' lul^i  tfia  nem- 
AJketat,  "ibu  tbe  Ubelera  then  proren,  Letllie4uL«  hwk  to  it;  fur 
^ hMod  ibwtlr  to  aw  htm  worae than Um^  M'kib  Aelar;Md,-ir 
*im  M  AtittyMmMA  tter  will  mk.  nftfMM'JkMurim. 
ii  tbc  ti|ht  wiimef  Ui«j  m^y  tua  aaiwtX  w««  »mfi^ ,  <f UpVkfad*  wd 
<^*>*imM  that  ad<niblF  eoard  abonU  baupon  thenatcheTery  nigbt." 
-«rJfawy»Mk  -     -'ttHBhtoyMi^  ■ 

^LndOtiMHtotWhamvanliMrtial  n«!tr«KMnafibif;»«»  ia 
|M»in|l^ alalia  >  \mt  aMyaboat  tha  g]iiiM,af;Bir  (j^ge  Vill^er.. 
At  fiUtcT  oC  tba  dobs,  appearing;  lbr«e  uieral  (imM  to  an  officer  ia 
^  Ua^  oarirU^  ia  WhUaw  Oaatle-,  tcr  Mil  tiM  >«e  (6  tfr'  bra  kun'Mid 
-ON*  km  lbM».«|MiiJtir4U.aa«MahMrt*  iwn<»1>W>*n>tfiwt*>A> 
W»lk, «  Bt  Im«C  t»  abafa  tba  ntma  ndlM  duj  bars  bim^tia  •moM 


Buckingham  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  where  Ue 
was  to  embark  fbr  Rochelle.  Upon  Sstorday,  tbe 
23d  of  Aogust,  being  St.  Baiih(tlomew'a  ev*,*' 
writes  Howell,  «*the  doke  did  rito  op  in  a  w^R- 
disposed  humor  out  ttf  bis  bed,  aod  cot  a  caper  6t 
two;  and  being  ready,  and  having  been  ondet-  the 
barber's  hand  (where  the  morderer  had  thought  fo 
hine  done  the  deed,  for  he  was  leanii^  upon  the 
window  all  the  while);  he  went  to  breakfost  attended 
by  a  great  company  of  commanders,  wher0>.Moh- 
siear  Sonbise  came  to  him,  and  whispered  him  to 
the  ear  that  Rochelle  was  relieved :  the  doke  seem- 
ed to  shgfat  (he  news,  which  made  some  think  thKt 
Soubise  went  away  discontented."  This  admirable 
letter-writer  is  geoeralTy  well  informed  as  to  passing 
events,  but  it  should  appear  that  it  was  Bnckinghaiii 
who  attempted  to  persuade  Sonbise  that  RoeheUe 
was  relieved.  Sonbise  knew  very  well  that  the 
place  was  not  fiefiered,  but  he  had  other  groomU 
for  discontentment;  and  as  ho  state  aeerots  were 
kept,  as  scorcety'  a  sertknt  of  the  king  or  of  Buck- 
ingham had  the  honesty  to  conceal  what  he  cooM 
make  money  by  disclosing,  be  probably  knew  that 
Secretary  Carleton,  who  had'  at'  that  moment  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth  with  dispatches,  brought  thu 
duke  orders  to  open  a  correspondence  with  Kehe- 
lieu  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  Rochelle,  and  aban- 
don the  French  Protestants  for  the  sake  of  an 
advantageous-  peace  with  Louis.  Beside  Soubise, 
there'  were  tnany  refhgees  about  Buckingham ;  and 
diey  were  keen  to  geaticolato  veiy-  ^leotly  ia  coa- 
verriDg  with  the  dnke.  This  was  only  the  habitif 
their  conntry  when  extnted,  hot  to  the  English 'it 
Memed  as'  if  they  thrhatened  his  grace  with  aet^ml 
violence. '  The  doke  left  his'  chamber  to  pneedd 
to  his  cartage,  which  was  In  waiting,'at}n  foUowSd 
by  die  vociferating  and  gesticolatlng  Frenchmen. 
In  the  hall  he  was  stopped  by  one  of  his  officers, 
and  at  that  moment  he  receipted  a  knifb  in  his  tefl 
breast.  He'  drew  forth  the  weapon,  staggered,  and 
foII;"&od  died  with  the  word  "'VHtainr"  upon  his 
Hps.  In  the  throng  am*  confaslon  no  one  saw  the 
hand  that  struck  the  u  .iftal  blow.  Snspicioh  M\ 
upon  the  Frenchmen,  who  were  with  diffical^y 
saved  fl'om  the  fory  of  tho  doke^BttendaAts.  Thttn 
some  ran  to  keep  guttrd  at  tbe  gtttes,  iome  to  Q»e 
tkmptaU  of  th6  town.  Dnrirfg  this  Ume  thera'whs 
a  mail  i^bo  wont  into  the  kiteheti'c^the  Very  faonse 
Whetd  the  dbetf  wini  dtrae,  and  stood  there  onno- 
tteod''4f  aH.  Bttt  wheh  a  nioIMnde  of  daptaina  and 
giantlettreri-  rnshed  into  tho  house,  ekcbiminl^, 
**Wh6r6  58  the  villain  ?— where  is  the  Wjtfchdi^  l" 
— that  bian'(i^hnly  ctame'fonh  among'fhem,  sa^iVig, 
boldly,  Kl^m  the  miin  !— horo'I  am Thsfy  driw 
their  «wi6t^s',  Ata'd  woiKcl  haVe'dispntbh^nf  him  oo-Uhe 
spot  bnt  for  the  timely  ioterfev^Dce  of^Socretpry 
CarlcttoBt  -  Sir  TbcMoas  Morton,  and  .soma  othess, 
wbotook  chttrge  of  falm^ll  a  gtraisl  Af  nraskM^rs 
arrived  and  conveyed  him  to  tha  goverooffa  boii^. 
The  assassin,  who  might  mosfeaaity  have  eao^Md, 
Iwd'faebefMrBo  mhitfcNl,  had*  written  a  |Mp«r  to  ^.e- 
^liurq  his  Aiotiv«,  iimiguiiDg  th^t  he  iiDusi  peris'^ '^[n 
tfaejiyo>tf-«itdnlasyfcJip^»»taiSpoakfcr.hiM^ .  .Xhifl 
paper  was  sewed  in  the  crowfrtMTlflkliitilttHf'llvMlla 
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Unric  aT  PotKn»auTii  la  whVtjt  the  DnkeoTBuektBghani  vn  AMnloBted. 


■■  ■  ■  .  ■■  '  ,  . I  ■ . 
itjie  lio^Dg^  npf]  WII8  to,tfiia  effect i—r-'thBt  map  is 
^owardly  ,biue,  aod  des^rvptb  pot  ibo  nnme  of  n 
(entlomnD  or,  so)<jieri  t^nt  ja  Qot  -^villingta  aacniice 
litis  life  for  t^o  ht^or  of  his  God,  his  king,  find  bis 
cotiDtrj. .  Let  no  man  coniiniead  ine  for  the  doing 
«f  itt  but^rntber  diacon^niead  themselves  as  the 
fause.of  i^;  iqr  it  Godr^bad  not  tnkeo  our  hearts  for 
quT  sins,  he  bad  B°'*^  unpunished.-;- 
Johq  FeItop."V,  i, 
.,:Mr.'J9hn,F^lI^Q,  a  geptleman  birth  aid  edu- 
catioO)  >VHS  Do^str^nger  to  tnniDy  of  the  men  &nd 
officers  tbep  collected  at  Portsmouth,  amo^g  whom 
^ne  hifd.8Qrv«(|[  on  .fojrmer  Ojccasi^ps.  He  h^d  bean 
fl  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  employed  the  preceding 
year  in  the  wretched  oxpeditloo  to  the  jlsle  of  Rbe, 
but.b,ad  thrqvfn  tfph*B'C9"i")>B8i<")  i>i  disgust  becf\use 
he  saw  apotl(er  innan  pr9"W'<9'l  irreguli^rly  over  his 
)iend,  ao<J  because  il)e,  was  refused  payment  of  his 
arrears.  Accordii^  to  his  own  ac^ou^t,  ho  wns  a 
jealous  Iprotestnut:  h^s  zeal  aipounted  to  fanaticism. 
}\o  W|B8  no>v  thryst  into  s  (lungppn^  and  borribiy 
ja^en  wit}i  irpo?,  ^and  a  roya^  chaplain  was  sent, to 
compiuQ^  with,^im^  Fflltoii  understood  that  this 
cIe^g^•.plJl^  CHiiie  not  rarely  to  ofter  ^bqstly  com- 
fort, but. to  s^rch  ttim  as  tQ  lij^  tpotivos  and  accom- 
iplicos,  and  hiR  |eai^  .to  liiip— |t  jSfr,  t . shall  be>  brief 
t  Killed  h^pi.  for  tl),e,cHu^e  ofC^f^d  and  iny,  country." 
jT|ie  chagiiyH  rephe^^' tjt^  gaire  Iiopes 

the  fluke  s  \ifv.,  ,'^.][t  is  iip possible,''  exclaimed 
^■^IXfiO,  "1  l^nd  th?  JK),>*«^  of,fprty,  men^  assisted  by 
Him  that  guided  my  band."  '  "Ifbe  cboplaia  failed 
■ia  iAi'  ihtaaltth','  rtod  th«  «iitliuAifl)leie-KMBMiii''W^8 
ftonv^ed  ,fKm  <P^o^l^mm^  f«  UlA  TftTjr^p  of  tgn- 

'-'  ■'"rtiis  orijlnil  Vner  Ts  in  itii^nde,  Ktiif  *si,'ii  fitw 'jfip"i(nire,  jfn' 


doQ,  there  to  be  examined  by  bishops  and  lordB  of 
the  council.  On  his  road  he  was  greeted  with 
prayers  and  blessings  by  the  common  people,  wb<i 
regarded  him  as  a  deliverer.* 

"The  court,"  says  Clarendon,  "was  too  near 
Portsmouth,  and  too  many  courtiers  upon  the  place, 
to  leave  this  murder  (so  barbarous  in  the  nature  and 
circumstances,  the  like  whereof  had  not  been  known 
in  Englnnd  mapy  ages)  long  conceaiftd  from  tb^ 
kin^.  H'lfi  majesty  was  at  the  public  prayers  of  th« 
|c:l)ur<;b,  vyl)ea  Sir  John  Hippesly  came  into  the 
roopi  with  a  troubled  countenance,  and,  without 
any  pause  in  respect  of  the  exercise  they  wer*^ 
performing,  ^ent  directly  to  the  king  and  whispered 
in  hia,  ear  what  had  fallen  out.  His  majesty  con- 
tinued u,nmoved,  and  without  the  least  change  in 
his  cou,ntonance,  till  prayers  were  ended,  when  bt> 
Suddenly  departed  (9  bis  chamber  and  threw  hiin- 
self*  upop  his  bed,  lamenting  with  much  pasHioi), 
^od  with  abundance  .of  tears,  the  loss  he  bad  of  an 
excellent  sefvant,  and  the  horrid  manner  in  which 
ho  had  been  deprived  of  bim  ;  and  he  continued  in 
tKis  nielonoholiq  dracomposure  of  miud  many  days. 
Vet  Ilia  manner  of  receiving  the  news  in  publlt-. 
when^it  was  first  brought  bim  in  the  prraence  of  p" 
Riaoy  (who  knew  or  saw  nothing  of  the  passion  hi' 
.expressed  upon  his  retr^a^)  made  many  men  be- 
lieve that  the  incident  was  not  very  ungrateful,  at 
least;  llhiiit  it  was  very  indifferent  to  him,  as  being 
rid  of  a  aervant  very  ungracious  to  the  people,  aod 

'I  "  Ai  FallDn  tba  lut  Irrtk  pMied  thrnlifh  Rin^Iofi-Dpon-Th«n<* 
an  old-womtD  bcltowad  ihip  Hlutntioa  opOD  him:— *N(r*  God 
tliee,  Little  David,'  unoth  the, — raeaniaf  he  hid  killed  GoHab. .  -  - 
Sume  fonfideotlj  ^porl  that  he  (hall  ba  rraerred  ttit  the  parliutml  > 
t)ut  otber^  pray  bod  he  be  not  neked  and  pot  to  death  beftre."— 
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the  prejodica  of  whose  person  OEceediii^y  obstruct- 
ed sJI  orertares  mede  io  parliamenC  for  his  service. 
Aad,  npon  this  obsemtioD,  persons  of  all  conditiona 
took  great  license  in  spealttng  of  the  person  of  the 
dake,  and  diflsectiog  all  his  inflrmities,  bebfiviDf 
ibey  should  not  thereby  iocor  any  diapleaBure  of 
the  king;  in  which  they  took  very  ill  measaroB,  for 
from  that  time  almost  to  the  time  of  his  own  dea^, 
tlie  king  admitted  very  few  into  any  degrae  of  trust 
who  had  ever  discovered  Aeotaelves  to  be  en«nites 
to  the  doke,  or  against  whom  he  had  inaulfosted  a 
notable  prejudice."  * 

For  the  present  Charles  took  the  doke^s  widow 
aad  children  under  his  specid  proteetiott,  pwd  his 
debts,  which  were  considerable,  stylet  Bvckinglmia 
his  martyr,  and  (wdered  his  bo^  to  ba  buried  among 
the  illtutrioos  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
could  not,  however,  venture  upon  a  grand  public 
faneral.  At  ten  o*cloek  at  night,  on  the  1^  of 
September,  a  coffin  was  borne  on  men'a  ahoulders, 
aad  in  a  poor  and  coafusod  manner,  from  'Waiting- 
ford  House  over  against  AVbitehall  to  WesClninstor 
Abbey,  there  being  not-  much  above  a  hundred 
mourners,  who  attended  npOD  an  em^ti/  coffin,  for 
tlie  dake*8  corpse  itself  bad  been  secretly  interred 
the  day  before,  as  if  it  had  been  doubted  the  people 
io  their  madness  might  have  surprised  it.  As  the 
empty  coffin  was  carried  along  by  night,  to  prevent 
disorder,  the  train-bands  kept  guard  od  both  sides 
uf  the  way,  bctadng  th«r  drums  to  drown  the  voices 
af  the  people,  and  carrying  their  {nkes  and  muskets 
upon  their  shoulders  as  in  a  march,  nottralUog  'diem 
u  was  nsoal  at  a  mourning.*  Felton,  meanwhile, 
persisted  io  bis  assertion  thathe  had  no  Rccomplices, 
and  DO  motive  but  that  of  doing  good  to  hia  country 
lod  the  cause  of  the  tme  religion.'  The  Earl  of 
Dorset,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  wbs  ac- 
companied by  Bishop  Laud,  went  to  the  Tower 
aod  threatened  the  prisoner  with  the  rack.  "  I  am 
ready,'*  said  Felton:  »yct  I  must  tell  ^oU  that  I 
will  then  accuse  you,  my  Lord  of  Dbrset,  and  no 
oae  bat  yourself.**  The  king  waa  deairona  of  em- 
ploying the  rack;  but  the  House  of  Commons  had 
of  hte  given  many  salutary  lesaoos  and  Warnings, 
iDd  the  judges  unanimodsly  declared  that  the  use 
of  tortar6  had  been  at  all  times,  ftnwarrantable  by 
the  laws  of  England;  and  upon  this  declaration 
Charles  decfined  to  use  his  pt^fb^tive.  For  some 
time  Felton  gloried  in  hb  deed;  but  all  length, 
"throngh  the  continuBl  ioculcatlon  of  faia  majesty's 
chaplaiaa  and  others  of  the  long  robe,"  he  Kai  in- 
duced to  consider  himself  in  the  H^ht  of  a  foul' mur- 
derer. It  may  be  doubted,  however,  wliethet-  he 
cTer  really  regretted  that  Baclctngiiai^  waa  removed. 

When  put  upon  his  trial,  he  coofessi'd'  the  fiict  With 
wlucb  he  was  charged,  but  addbd^  that  he  did  tt 

.    V    jj  „  ,»  .. 

*  Head*  nijt  that  it  wu  repoKcd  tbtt  k*  nffirmei)  in  ih*  Tower, 
"  Aat  hi*  etiiy  ointaimu  huA  Ritar  tfn  4rU  th*'  T«AiDilStritice  of-  tha 


t>  ka  k  nffidast  wurvit  for  what  he  du],  HP<^  t^'  duVe'c  jier«au." 
koi  Sit  OadUj  Cvkum,  wba  wrota  n  lanf  accgunt  tft  ihn  auusin*- 
IM  Io  tb«  qnMB,  tun  tllat  F«ltoa  hul  m'd,  at  PorliinoDtTi,  on  hi* 
'■a  uw^  ^tbM^  teyliog  tit*  naoiitt ranee  of,  ib^' Huui^,oI  jivIiV' 
■Nt|  it  MM  iKtb  bi*  miad  that,  in  oomiiiitting  tlui  Kt  of  UFuf  ti» 
ki  AobU  d«  bn  Montij  pMt  good  MniM." 


not  malieioasly,  but  out  of  an  interest  for  the  gnod 
of  his  country.  The  attorney-general  made  a  speech 
in  aggravatioD  of  the  offense,  showing  the  high 
quality  of  the  person  killed,  who  vras  so  dear  and 
near  a  subject  of  the  king's,  so  faithful  a  servant  to 
his  majesty,  so  great  a  counselor  of  state,  a  general, 
high-admiral.  Sec.,  &c;  and,  producing  ^e  knife  in 
open  court,  he  compared  Feiton  to  Ravaillac,  who  had 
murdered  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Judge  Jones 
asked  Felton  what  he  could  say  why  judgment 
siuteld  not  be  given  against  him,  without  empannel- 
iag  a  juiy  or  examining  witnesses.  Felton  answered 
that  hi  WBS  tonyiy  he  had  taken  away  so  faithful 
a  aarvRttC  to  fais  majes^  as  Mr.  Attorney  had  de- 
scribed the  duke  to  be*  and,  lifting  up  his  arm,  he 
said,  "This  is  the  ipstminent  which  did  the  fact; 
I  desire  it  may  be  first  cut  off.**  The  judge  told 
him  that,  by  the  kw,  if  a  man  strike  in  the  king's 
pnbice,  he  is  to  lose  his  hand,  6cc. ;  ttut  it  was  not 
his  majesty's  pleasure  that  they  should  proceed 
against  him  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  the 
law  had  ordinarily  determined  in  such  casea.  "  Yon 
shall  therefore,"  said  he,  "have  the  law  and  no 
more;"  and  bo  gave  sentence  he  should  be  hanged 
until  he  were  dead.  Felton  bowed  and  thanked  his 
lordship.  He  was  banged  at  Tyburn,  and  his  body, 
by  the  king's  orders,  was  sent  down  to  Portsmouth 
and  Hx0d  on  a  gibbets* 

In  lieu  of  Buckingham  as  commander  of  the  ex- 
jwdition  to  Rochellet  Charles  appobted  the  Eail 
of  LIndsey.'who  tailed  on  the  6lh  of  September 
wjOi  a  formidable  fleet  and  army,'  '^hlih  did  n« 
more  than  might  have  been  done  had  they  srlll 
been  commanded  by  the  favorite.  At  tb6  same 
time  private  negotiations  Were  carried  on  with  the 
French  court  by  means  of  Mr.  Walter  Montagu^," 
who  was  th^n  H  Catholic  in  heart,  and,  as  aucl|, 
averse  to  the  Protestant  Rocbellers.  Lind^ey  re- 
turned with  dishonor,  and  sodn  nfter  Roohelle,  the 
last  bulwark  of  llie  Huguenots,  was  tailed  by  Riche- 
lieu. When  the  siege  began  theYe  were  fifteen 
tliousand  souls  within  those  Walls ;  when  it  ended 
there  remained  but  four  tYlousaiid,  and  these  hnfl' 
dead  from  famine.  '      '  • 

A.D.  1629.  '  Parliament,  Which  had'  been  fhrth«tr 
prorogued  from  the  20th  of  OcTobek'  to  the  30th  6t 
January,  met  when  th^  spirit  df  Protestantism  was 
imbittered  by  these  events,  and  Svhen  the  flaglia'b 
people  were  irritat^ed  by  fresh'  excesses  the  Siat 
Chnmbei-  aad  High  Cbmmi'sflioti,  and  the  levyin'c 
of  duties  upon  merchandise,  aiid  the  collecting  of 
tuooage  and  poundage.  The  flntt  things  the  CoiiV- 
moDs  did  Was'  to  reviVe  all  coiptplttees  of  rofigid|i 
and  grievances,  ^lid  to  take  into  consideration  what 
things  the  liberty  of  tbe  subject  ^ad  been  invadcp 
in  against  their  petition  of  ri^ht  since'  the'eod^oV 
the  last  fission.  Mr.  SeT^en  soon  RIle^'^ej>or^d 
the'Honso  that  tHe  ubpalatabTe  speech  wbicjti 
,hia  iDHjesty  made     tte  to^rdi  the  Jast  'dny  piT  t|ije 

Abbot  of  PoDtoiM:,  and  « Aembei,  of  uti  cvbbuI  to  il>*  ,4i>*4a-iiu«Bt, 
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Jagt'  sessioD  fiad  been  eotere^  on  tlte  JetfriiatB  aJoPg 
frith  the  Petition  of  Hight^  and  ihe  proper  answer, 
by  his  mdjeflty's  commancl.  But  in  Act,  to  the 
couDtry  Charles  had  suppres^d  the  proper  doca- 
nioQt,  and  drculnted  in  its  'st^ai)  ^  i!;opy  of  the  Pe- 
tition with  his  first  answer  to  it,  which  pArliHtrieiit 
had  rejected.  The  king's  printer  being  sent  for  to 
know  by  what  authority  he  had  buppressed  the 
wiginal  impressioB  and  printed  flaotber  with  nn- 
Warnntable  odditliKis,  aiuwered  that  he  lad  a  var- 
hint  tor  it ;  and  upon  seoding  atime  of  tlia  metfibenl 
tb  his  house,  !t  was  foand  that  the  cTerk  bf  die 
Lords  had  sent  the  proper  papers;  that,  during  the 
flitting  of  parliament,  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  them 
had  been  printed,  but  very' few  dJVulged;  and  that 
the  day  after  the  seaBion  woB  ended  the  nttotney- 
general  had  sent  for  the  printer  aii  told  him,  aa 
from  the  king,  that  be  must  not  pdblrsh  these ^a- 
pers, — that  the  l^ord  Privy  Seal,  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, had  toM  him  aa  much;  ancT  thftt  soon  after 
Ihe  printer  was  oeiit  for  to  eonrt,  and  told  ^at  he 
mofit  make  a  new  tmpressioni  sud  print  the  P'etitido 
fif  Right  with  the  king's  first  answer'  to  it,  nod  hts 
majesty's  last  dpoecli  in  the  liordtr. '  ^e  Hooae 
^s  indtgtaoDt  at  this  donbT?  ddaHbg.  ^*  For  ibii 
Petition  of  Ri^t,"  sbid  SeMeti,  **trA  know  how  it 
has  been  iamded  stnee  our  last  meeting.  Our  lib- 
erties of  life,  person,  and  freehold  hwfe  btieh  inva- 
ded, — man  have  been  committed  cMttrary  to  Aat 
petition.  .  J  .'No 'man  ought  to  \oBt>  life  or  timK  but 
by  the  latt-.  'and  bath  not  onolailery  lost  liia  ear6  by 
order  of  the  Star  Cliamber?  Next,  they  Will  take 
Away  our  arms,  and  then  our  legs,  and  so  Out-  llres. 
Let  all  see  we  are  aeositile  of  tbis^  GtH  customs 
creep  in  on  us:  let  us  make  a  juM  repre^etitation 
thereof  to  his  majesty."  But  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  presently  drawn  away  to  rtie  cas^  of 
Mr.  RoHes,  a  merchant  and  a  ihember'of  the  house, 
who  com|:fained  that  bis  goods  were  seized  by  ibii 
otftccrrs  of  the  ctrstoms;  for  refashig  to  i^y  the  rates 
by  tfaem  demanded;  iMioagh  be  toM  tbt^hi  what 
WHS  a^tidgedto  be  dne  by  law  he  wbuld'tmy  tfaem. 
This  case,  wbiek  was  only  one  6f  many,  transported 
the'  Commoofl.  ^  Cast  your  eyes  wblfeb  wayytni 
til^nsts,'*  exeiiiined  Sir  Kobert  Plriliifs,  *>fon  see 
violatlbos  of  the  fiberty  of  the  snbjeot.  Lbofk  on 
the  pritilGgBS  of  this  House.  .  .  The^  knew  the 
party  ■was  a  pArfiament  man  ;' nay,' tl^ey  bHQ  H  alt 
tfae  parliament  wiia  with'him.'or  ctmcii^ned  In  the 
goods,  they  would  seize  them  just  the  Bitme."  We 
fm«e  Imd  food  admonitions,"  cried  Littlbt»n,  <'«nd 
we  have  followed  therA.  We  hare  had  moderation 
preacbod  to  as  In  pariitfment,  nttd  we  fdlloW  it.  I 
would  otheirs  did  Che  like  out  parlirimiiint.  liot 
thb  parties  be  sent  for  that  violated  t%e  llbertfM  of 
Ttaritament,  tfaat  fliey-mtty  have' theif-dbbttr.^"' The 
fcttrg  leut  a  message  fty  decretal^'CbKe.  buidtiiAiiS- 
^glhen^  t»  sMy  hoy  (titffaer  debntffWpVoMe^gs 
fatbat'cnae  iitatlfttio  morrow  at'tWd  'd*ti(ftilt'in  ttni 
rffternooD,  wH^n'Ui^'mlilieityWM  nttdWM  'td'spMsft 
Witit'both  ttmis^illtaHh^  Banqt^bg'HoQMUl!WYjKH^ 
Mim  '  Otf'thS-rtijrfoW-^b'Sltb  ti^  Jarfuaty-^e 
tWbf^oMbsattotidiaB  iitttte'tibieinid^pfoti^b^pMntM; 
Hftd'-OhitHek'dioii  addt^fl^  tUeiU.'  pt^d^  ScbiUpW- 


meat  to  tlje  .XiOrds  at  the  expense  of  the  CommoDs: 
"Tbe  care  i  have,"  he  said,  "to  remove  all  ob- 
stacles that  may  binder  the  good  correspondency, 
or  cause  a  mlauhderstanding,  betwizt  me  and  tbw 
parliament,  made  me  call  yon  hither  at  this  time, 
the  particular  occasion  being  a  complaint  lately 
moved  ia  the  Lower  House.  For  you,  my  lords,  I 
am  glad  to  take  this  and  all  other  occasiooa  whereby 
yon  may  clearly  understand  both  my  words  and 
actions :  {br,  as  you  are  nearest  in  degreet  so  you 
are  the  fittest  witnesses  for  kings.  The  com|Aiint 
r  speak  of  is  for  staying  men's  goods  that  deny  tan- 
nage and  ponodage.  This  may  have  an  easy  and 
short  conclusion,  if  my  words  and  actions  be  rightly 
understood;  for,  by  passing  tbe  bill  as  my  aocestora 
have  bad  it,  my  t^-past  actions  wit]  be  concluded 
and  my  future  proceediogs  authorized,  which  cer- 
tainly woold  not  have  been  struck  upon  if  men  had 
not  imagined'  that  I  bad  taken  these  duties  as  per- 
taining unto  my  hereditary  prerogative,  in  which 
they  are  much  deceived:  for  it  ever  was,  and  still 
is,  ray  meaning,  by  ihe  gift  of  my  people  to  eojoy 
it;  aa^  my  intetttion  In  my  speech  at  ^e  end  of  tbe 
test  aesaion  was  not  to  challenge  tnnm^e  and  ponnd- 
age  MB  of  right,  but  de  lene  etacy  showing  yon  ^e 
□ecessi^,  not  the  rig^  by  which  I  was  to  take  tt 
until  yon  had  granted  it  unto  me,  assnring  niyoelf, 
according  to  your  general  pnrfesitont,  Aat  yov 
vranted  time,  and  not  good-will,  to  give  to  me.**  He 
proceeded  to  tfeU  the  Commons  he  expected  that 
they,  Without  loss  of  time,  wbnld  vote  ^e  tnnnage 
and'  poundage,  and  so  put  an  end  to  alt  question^ 
artstDg  out  of  Ais  subject.  "  To  conctnde,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "let  US  not  be  jealous  one  of  the  other's 
actions ;  for,  if  I  had  been  easily  moved  at  every 
occatiibo,  tfie  order  made  in  tbe  Lower  House  on 
Wednesdny  night  last  might  have  made  me  startle, 
there  being  Aome  show  to  suspect  that  you  bad 
given  yourselies '  tbe  liberty  to  be  the  Inquiaitors 
aftei*  compMbU,  the  words  of  yonr  order  being 
somewhat  too  largely  penned ;  but,  looking  Into  yonr 
actions,  Z  find  yon  onty  bear  compluots,  not  seek 
complfttota,  fttr  I  am  certain  yon  nel^er  fmstend 
nor  desire  to  be  ittqirisltorB  of  men**  actions  before 
pftrticiilar  complaint  be  made." 

Tbe  'trutU  wm;  the  Commons  were  jealous  of 
the  kin^a  itrteriiioDir,  and  more  doubtful  than  ever 
of  his  sibcerify  and  love  of  bis  people,  for  though 
the  grievance  6t  grievances  was  gone,  tbe  death  of 
BUcfciugfaam  had  made  no  visible  change  in  the 
spirit  of  Chnrlba's  govemmient.  They  were  also 
resohMe  Ut  be*  inquisitors  of  many  men's  actions ; 
itren  lik^  Laud  and  other  bisbopa,  connselorB,  and 
mtbister«,  Whd'attacked  Ibeir  eonscieoces  and  tbew 
property.  '*n<e  Commons  knew  weB  that  the  voting 
of 'tnnot^  abd  poundage  for  Iif6  was  a  eempara- 
Avely  modm'n  prabtice,  and  they  Were  determined 
DOI^  Bhljr  ttbt  to  vote  'these  duties  for  life,  but  not 
dvten  Ibr  it  tetw  c^.years,— no,  not  fbr  a  single  year, 
-^-wileks'  tbeyahoakl  see  a  change  In' the  eondact 
of  tbe  king.  They  proceeded  in  •Hie  tint  plaee  fo 
Vbe-etA^^  Ut  rel^o.  declaring  that  ihe  bnaioess 
of  tbe  Iringi  «f  this'  MMh  ebould  give  place  to  tbe 
b'itilnwltf'd^4he'Klngof he^eo.  For  doetttee  ifdd 
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diwipUoe,  and  all  matten  cooifQct^  with  the 
church,  CharleB  had  given  the  re'iDS  to  3iahop  Laud, 
who  was  not  oaly  resolved  to  introduce  great  and 
nmifold  changea,  which  oertwoly  west  to  assimilate 
ntorsaiid  more  the  Anghcaoe^blisbm^nttothelto- 
man  church,  but  abo  to  tolerate  do  del^y  or  dissent, 
—to  eiforce  coolbraiity  by  iiapriaoDiDent,  .the  pU- 
loiy,  the  hangmao'a  whip  and  knife.   Laud*«  creed 
was  Armioianism  in  the  widest  sense-    The  Com- 
BMoa  coupled  the  twn  things  togpt^er,  and  cora- 
pleiaed  of  the  ra|^  increase  of  Armioianism  and 
papi8ti7,  niDch  resenting  the,  fact,  that  of  Ute  cot 
Me  papist  had  been  hanged  for  reoeivuig  orders  in 
the  churoh  of  Rome.   Mr.  Pyn  proposed  that  the 
House  should  take  a  coreoant  for  thp  maiDteDaoce 
of  their  religion  and  rights,  which  were  both  in 
danger;  and  he  and  other  membera  'inveighed  loud- 
tooebing  tfae  late  intraduoing  of  idolatrous  cere- 
monies in  ilie  church  by  Coeens  and  others.  As 
the  sins,  of  the  land  were  deemed  to  be  greater 
ihia  its  trouble  a,  they  ordered  that  »  coofereuice 
sboiUd  be  deaiced-  with  Um  Lord»  abavA  a  petition 
to  the  king  far  the  ordering  .a  jceoeml  fiut.  The 
Lords  gnntad  the  oon&reoce  and  joined  in  the  pe- 
titioB,  which  was  granted  by  the  k^ig.  with  a  few 
remarks,  which  greatfy  irntoted  the  xeabts.  The 
king  admUted  the  deplorable  estate^f  the  reforpied 
churchea  abroad,  which  was  owde  the  chief  ground 
for  the  petition;  but  he  told  psrItanieDt  that  cer- 
Uial;  fighting  would  do-tboee  churches  aiore  good 
ihan  fitftiog.      Thou^,"  continued  lie,  "  I.  do  not 
wbollf  disallow  the  latter,  yet  I  roust  tell  you  that 
this  cnvtom  of  fasting  every  session  ia  ^nt  late^  be- 
|im;  and  I  coniass  I  am  not  wholly,  satisfied  with 
the  necessity  of  it  at  this  cimab"'  A  day  or  two 
after,  the  king  sent  a  nasaage  to       Cffnimons  to 
tall  ttaem  that  they  ought  to  settle  the  questiant^ 
ttunige  and  peoodage  before  they  meddled  more 
with  nligion;  and  the  conrt  pprty,  pow  weak  md 
tioui  aiiia  aoma  speechea  iq  feeooumwUtMA  of 
iba  nwamge ;  bat  the .  Puritan*  only  fell  the  miore 
noteotly  upou  eonie  of  the  .bishops  for  introducing 
tbs  new  oereoioBjes.   Tbey  again  indignantly  sa- 
Hited  that  popory  aad  Armiuiawsm  were  joining 
hands  to  prodaee  a  Romish  .hiararclyr  and  .a  Spaor 
■>b  Qrraony^  that  ciril  hber^  wa^/but  ,a  dBpeod' 
eoce  gf  the  true  Protestant  faith;  .thaVreH^W  ^s 
iBdftnger,ttad  the-  na^^^-oif  owifriag  it  the  chief 
utter  of  all  othan.  On  the  j£8tb  a|f  January.  Sec' 
ntftiy  Coke  deliverad  shMooo^  measHi^  £com  the 
kutg,  telUog  tbq  Comaieos  duit  hia  n^iasty,  exjpect- 
mI  rather  thanka  than  a  ramQuatrfmcaj  that  si^l  h« 
wnld  not  iatemyt  tbeVfao  i^it  ^7  trvsiehfld 
■tt  aa  that  w^ich  did.  not  baloiif  to  tfapmt  ,"6ut 
hii  au^attg^".  added  Coke,  *Aetill  fioprpuinda  to 
(til  yon  that  .he,  expects  precedpqii^yif)f,tunnagt,  and 
poBulage,"  .Siv.-  Th*maa  B^fn>w}f,.,tr4^r9r',a^ 
Ikeboos^ld,  reminded  tberContpi^ps  }iowi  iqdusr 
triaas  tua  majetfy  iwd  been  |o  ,prpf,ttr<^  ^h^tn  ffft- 
nans  laws  in  his.  fother's  dayaj  bow  J^uchii^ifice 
then  he  had  enkirsBd  tlieir  bbertier!  .M,ADd,  j^r,'! 
■id  be,  ••in  give  him  c^wue.tO'repeUof  t^^gaqd 
ka  has  4opp,w,by.D*g|B<Mw»luil'>W'M«Ai  r.Cw 
nder.  hew  dapgfroua  it  ia  t«altnpt«  hi^, m^ftf^.'s 


heart  from  parliament  ■'"  Mr.  Coritoo  replied 
"  "When  men  speak  here  of  neglect  of  duty  toward 
his  majesty,  let  them  know  we  know  of  no  such 
thing)  nor  what  they  mean.  -I  see  oOt.how  we 
neglect  the  same.  .  I  see  it  ia  all  our  hearts*  desire 
tct  expedite,  the  bill  of  tuonage  and  poundage  in 
due  time.  Our  buaiuesa  ia  etill  put  back  by  their 
ntfUB^ges,  and  the  baaineu  in  hand  is  God's ;  and 
lus,  majesty's  things  are  certainly  amiss,  md  every 
ope  ,Beea  it ;  but  >vo  be  unto  ns  if  we  present  not 
the  same  to  bis  majesty."  Dark  rumors  were 
atroad  of  the  king's  intention  to  dissolve  parliament 
as. soon  aa  they  should  vote  the  tunnege  and  pound- 
age {ur  life,  and  "not  soon  to  call  another."  The 
Commons  continued  to  occupy  themselves  with  thv 
sifbject  of  reUgton,  and  they  drew  up  a  brief  reso- 
lution, stating  that  they  held  for  truth  the  articles 
of  religion  as  established  by  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth,  and  utterly  rejected  the  sense  of 
Jeauira  and  Arminians.  On  the  2d  of  February,  in- 
stead of  their  bill  of  tunnage  and  poundage,  thegr 
preaeoted.to  king  theur  ••  Apology"  .for  delaying 
that  bill.  .  Tbey  com^ned  of  his  mi^ty's  send- 
ing thero  two  messages  in  three  days,  telling  bim 
that  that  manner  of  pressing  tha  Home  was  incon- 
sistent with  their  orders  and  privileges.  On  the 
fcdktwing  day  Secretary  Coke  assured,  the  Heuaet 
io  his  majes^'s  ^me,  that  he  was  misunderstood 
as  to  a  command,  which  was  not  the  menoing,  but 
sivply  a  desire  on  the  king's  part,  for  the  sake  of 
concord ;  thi^t  bi«  majesty  was  as  anxious  aa  they 
were  for  Xbe  true  faith,  but  roust  needs  think  it 
strange  that  this  business  of  religion  should  be  only 
a.bioderancp  of  hia  affaire.  And*  in  the  epd,  the 
king  ■  insisted  on  their  passing  the  tunnage  and 
poundage  bjll,  telling  them  they  muat  not  think  it 
strange,  if  he  found  them  alach,  that  he  ahonld  give 
them  •  swJi  Jwrtker  gviekening  as  he  m^ht  find 
cauae^  This  message  did  Charles  Jar  more  barm 
than  good.:  the  House  stuck  to.tbeir  grieFaoces,  and 
want  on  debating  about  popefy  and  Arroinianismk 
Mr.  Kirton  declared  that  the  "two^eat  bishops" 
(Laud  and  N^ile)  -were  the  main  great  roots  of  ajt 
those  evils  which  were  come  upon  them  and  their 
religion.  *'  Let  us  inquire,"  added  he.  ".what  sort 
of  man  th^  have  prefei-red  in  the  church,  and 
wiiyi"  Every  body  knesf  that  Mainwaring,  and 
Sibthorp,  and .  Cosens,  and  other  men  ohnoicioua 
for  their  AirmiDianism  and  their  advocacy  of  an  aW 
solute  monarchy,-T-indiTiduals  condemned  and  sen- 
tenced by  parliamenti^had  heen  feoently  put  upoia 
the  IfiddeK  of  promotiw ;  and  the  Hnoae  now  ap- 
poii^wl  a  Hvb-cpmmittaa  fo  inqnirfi  into  the  pardons 
grapted  .to  thqaa  vSeudersi  -in  ifcorv  of  tbm  oyr» 
justi(^  .  In  rhe  coarsa.  of  ^e  debates  on  tbia  aubr 
jffpt  the^e  rose  to.speakt  for  the  first  time,. a. sturdy. 
Bpma^wiMt  cloFV>>sb-h>olung  man,  of  .a^oijt  thirl j 
years  of  .agOr  ^''l^  slovenly  coat  ^ud  neglected 
h|i(.  '  Ijlis  speefib^was  thick  and  gfifcfij^ss,  .but  thecf 
K^aff  an  •earffeatoess  ifi  his  mano^r^.  a.l^ok  of  .coBir 
matid/Bbout  his.peraon,  that  impi^sed. respect,  if  09> 
aww.  ,  In  vf»f  fttr.  iQilivQr,  Cromwell,  the  -new  moIn^ 
bar-  for,  HantM»8*?»- .  'i  i  h^»ird»*;  f»i4  CroWr 
weU.*tii;otit.ppe,I)r..peudf  that  £tr^.A'l»b»M0rih<^^ 
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preached  flat  popery  at  St.  Paut'i  CroM>  *ud  that- 
the  Biahop  of  Wiachaster  (Or.  I^eilv)  eoianiADded 
him,  as  hU  dioceMui,  to  preach  outhiag  to  the  con- 
trary. And  Dr.  Maiawariogi  so  jnscJy  aensured 
foF  bis  sermoDs  in  this  Hotua.  has  l^eo,  by  this 
bishop's  meaas  preferred  to  a  rkh  Uviog,  If  tbe^A 
ur9  steps  to  church  prefenoent,  .what  may  we  not 
ei^pect  f"  Mr.  Kirton  said,  that  thou^  this  bUbop 
(Neile)  had  leaped  tbrotij^  many  bishoprics,  yat 
he  had  ever  latt  popery  behiod  him.;  that  (be  Book 
iif  Comoion  Prayer  had  be*a  reoently  reprinted 
with  maoy  iUegaJ  alteratiooe,  ordered  by.  tliis  same 
bishop  and  bis  cceatnre  Br.  CaseDflt  wba  b^d 
chnoged  the  word  minister  into  tbe  word  prieat,  aod 
bad  put  out  ID  BQather  place  the  word  elect.  Tbe 
result  of  the  whole  inquiry  was,  tb»t  tUe  bisbopa 
aod  tbe  court  had  in  all  cases  taken  tlie  obnoxious 
preacbers,  and  their  principles,  both  political  aod 
theological,  iuto  special  favor.  The  Cainmoos. 
however,  did  oot  altogether  lose  sight  of  Ulegal.tax- 
atloD.  Tbey  brought  Acton,  the  sheriff  of  Londoo 
nho  had  seized  the  merchants'  goods,  on  his  kne^s 
to  .the  bar  of  their  Housei  and  thence  seat  him  to 
the  Tower.  T^^^  brought  to  their  bar  some 
of  the  officera  of  customs,  who  declaired  that  they 
h^d  made  tbe  seizures  by  tbe  king's  .warrant ;  and 
one  of  tbe  officers  said  be  had  been  sent  for  aod 
commanded  by  tbe  kio^  to  give  them  do  further 
answer.  Tbe  Commons  even  brought  the  barons 
uf  the  Exchequer  to  account;  nod  those  high  func- 
tiQnaries  declined  justifying  tbe  legality  of  tbe  meas- 
ures which  had  been  pursued. 

On  the  25th  of  February  the  sub-oommittee  of 
religion  presented  a  long  aud  pircumatantial  report, 
under  the  title  of  Heads  of  Articles  agreed  upon, 
aod  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  Hguse."  In  this  paper 
no  quarter  was  shown  to  Laud  and  Armioiaoism. 
They  complained  especially  of  the  publishing,  by 
bishop's  license,  of  books  in  favor  of  popery,  and  of 
the  sappressing  of  books  against  popery.  They 
asked.  amopB  many  o^er  things,  for  the  removsl 
of  candlesticKS  from  the  com  ran  oion- table,  which 
they  said  was, now  wickedly  called  a  high  alUtr.; 
foE  the  removal  of  pictures,  lights,  and  images,  aod 
of  praying  towards  the  east,  and  croBsing,  ad  omtiem 
t/wtum  tt  gefitum.  They  complaioed  of  the  btabops 
bringing  mea  to  question.and  trouble  flar  not  obeying 
tbeir  commands  in  these  respects;  but  tbey  them-, 
salves  ca^ed  with  stentorian  voices  fpr  the  perB<a- 
cut  ing  of  tbe  papists  and  the  exemplary  punisfaiofuit. 
of  all  tethers,  publishers,  and  maiatatnerf  of  popish 
opinions,  and  all  practicers  of  superstitious  ,Qere,mo-' 
nies.  They  required,  moreover,  that  books  lik^ 
those  of  Montague  an^  Mainwaring  should  be  bo  ued ; 
that  soDie  gooid  order  shonld  be  taken  for  Jicensiog 
booka  hereafter;  that  bishoprics  and  pther  eccler 
siastical  preferments  shonld  be  .c<^nferred  by  hip 
majeety,  with  .advice  of  his  privy  cppncil,  npo^, 
learned,  piuus,  and  orthodox  men;  that  the. 
bishops  nnd  clergymen  thus  chosen  8h,o>ild  fe^d? 
o|>on  thejr  cbargOi  and  that  some  .C9ur^e ,  migllt. 
be  taken  in  the  present  parliament  .for  provid7 
in^  competent  mveQs  fbr,,the.  fovinten^jaf^  ^i,.t> 
1  taaf^tu— VUt«lg(^— Put.  Uwt,  , 


godtyi  able.ipuufltier  in  ereiy  paiiab  of  the  king- 
dqtn. 

lathefece-of  this  determined  opposition.  Charles 
rashly  d«termia«d.  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  Laud 
and  th^  hieiiirchy.  losmediately  after  the  reading 
of  .the- abova'  articlest  be  aent  to  command  both 
Houses  to  tAjmn  to  Monday,  the  2d  of  March, 
notwithstanding,  the  right  which  the  Commons 
claimed  to  fix  their  own  adjonroineot.  Tfaerenpon 
tha  bouse  a^jovjoed;  bat,  on  the  Sd  of  AlMreb* 
Sir  John  Eliot  stood  up,  and.  after  eKpreaaing  bis 
duty  to  the  king,  once  mure  deooanced  Armioian- 
ism,  and  then  fell  with  his  whole  weight  upon  the 
great  Bishop  of  Winchester  aod  his  greater  abettor 
— "that  is,"  continued  Eliot,  "the  Lord  Treasurer 
Weslon,  in  whose  person  all  evil  is  oonceotrated, 
hotii  for  the  ioaovatiou  of  religion  and  invasion  of 
our  liberties ;  he  being  now  tbe  great  enemy  of  tbe 
commonwealth.  I.  have  traced  him  in  all  his  ac- 
tions, and  I  find  him  bnikling  on  those  gronoda  hid 
byhismastertthegreatduke;  he, secretly, is moriDg 
for  this  intarraption ;  and,  from  thia  fur,  ihty  gm 
about  to  break  foHiamaitMt  lest  paHiamenU  tkould 
break  titeta."  Then  the  apeaker.  Sir  John. Finch, 
delivered  a  message  from  the  king,  oomwanding 
him  "  to  adjourn  the  bonse  until  Tuesday  come 
seven-night  following."  Several  members  objected 
that  this  message  was  vexatioua  aud  irregular,  aod 
that  it  was  not  the  office  of  their  speaker  to  deliver 
any  such  commands — for  the  adjonrnroent  of  the 
House  properly  belonged  to  themselves.  And  Uien 
ihey  said  that,  after  they  had  settled  a  few  things, 
^  they  would  satisfy  his  majesty.  Sir  John  KUot 
furthwitb  produced  a  remonstrance  to  the  king 
against  the  illegal  letying  of  tnnnage  and  poundage, 
and  against  tbe  lord  treasurer,  who  "  dismayed  tbe 
!  merchantsi  drore  oat  trade,"  &c.  Eliot  desired  the 
speaker  to  read  this  paper,  but  ihm  sptiaker  aud  he 
could  not,  as  the  king  had  af^jooraed  the  House.  Xt 
was  then  proposed  that  the  remonstrance  abould 
be  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  House,  at  the  table,  but 
the  clerk  also  refused.  And  thereupon  Eliot  read 
it  biioself  with  much  more  effect  than  either  of  the 
olTicials  could  havo  produced.  When  Sir  John  had 
!  Aoiahed  the  re^d'mg*  ibe  speaker  refased  to  put  it 
to  tbe  vote,  sayiijg,  "  he  was  commanded  otherwise 
by  the  king."  .  Mr.  Sehlen  then  got  up  and  said, 
I  Mr.  Speaker,  if  yc^  wil}  not  ptU  the  question, 
which  we  command  you,  we  must  ait  stilt;  aod  «o 
we  sludl  o^ver  be  able  to  do  any  thin^  We  sit 
here,  by  comiuand  £rora  the  king,  under  the  great 
seal;  and,  as  fur  yop,  you  are.  by  his  majesty, 
appoiqted  our  speaker;  aod  do  you  now  refuae  to 
be  aspefj^r.?"  The  apeaker  replied,  that  ho  hod 
an  express  command  from  the  king*  so  soon  as  he 
hwjl  .delivered  b^s  m^ssfige  of  adjournment,  to  rise. 
.And. thereupon  h,e  rose;  but  Holli8,son  to  the  Earl 
of  jClsre,  ^r>  Valontioe,  and  othpr  members  of  that 
fitaoip,  farced  him  to  sit  down  again,,  and  held  him 
fast  to- hii^  chair.  At  tbe  same  time  some  of  th^ 
.patriota  locked  the  doors  of  the  bouse,  and  brought 
up  the.  keys  tf^  ,iha  table.  Sir.  Thosws  Edmonds 
end,  Rthf^.  membiwts  qf  the  hwaa,  wbo  were  privy 
connqlQi'S..i9r  .coiutien,  rushed  to  the  retaase  »f 
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Um  pioioDed  apMkflr,  "  Ood*»  wottvdA,"  cried  Hol- 
Ib,  ••he  shall  rit  sUI)  till  it  pleiises  ub  to  rise."  A  ' 
rode  Kuffle  ensued,  daring  wfaieh  the  apcrtker' $hed 
am  akkmdatH*  of  tears,  Ai  the  courtiers  were  too 
weak  to  releue  him,  he  nt  laat  aal  still,  sad  said, 
riyiog  more  thaa  efer,  I  wHl  not  Say  /  mil  notf 
but  /  dare  not.  I  hare  his  majes^'i  eommaads. '  I 
dare  not  sin  against  the  express  commands  of  the 
fOfereign."  Selden  then  delivered  &  coostitutionot 
speech  on  tiie  duties  of  a  apealier  of  the  Hoose  of 
Oommom,  ud  toM  htm  that  he  oaght  to  proceed 
■nd  put  Uie  rerooDstraDce  to  tite  vote ;  but  tlio 
speaker  "still  rafiMed,  with  extremity  of  weeping 
•nd  aopplieatoty  orstkms.  Sir  F«ter  Haymaa,  a 
^entlemao  of  hia  owo  conDty  and  of  bin  own  blood, 
toM  bim  that  he  blushed  at  being  his  klosmao  ;  that 
i]«  was  a  disgrace  to  his  country — a  blot  to  a  noble 
hmily;  that  all  the  iaconveniences  that  might  fal- 
low—jea,  evoD  to  the  destroction  of  pnrliaraent — 
wonM  be  cooaidered  ss  the  issue  of  his  baseness 
by  posterity,  by  whom  he  would  be  remembered 
with  acero  and  disdain."  Sir  Feter  ended  by  rec- 
ommendiag,  that  if  he  would  Dot  do  his  duty,  he 
sbonldbebKvaghtto  the  bnrof  the  Htmae, nod  anew 
Rpeaker  ehostto  at  once.  As  neither  adnce  nor 
itanau  eoald  prevail  on  the  apeak^n  and  aa  they 
wsN  kaew  they  wottkl  not  agrin  be  allowed  the 
of^xntonity  of  eximariDg  their  sentimeDts  fn  {nrlia- 
RMfit,  the  Commons  hastily  drew  up  a  protest  under 
li>«  following  heads :  1.  *•  Whosoever  ilhatl  bring  In 
intiovatioa  is  religion,  or  by  faror  scok  to  extend  on' 
iotnidace  popery  or  Arminianlsin,  or  other  opinions 
liisigreMOg  from  the  true  or  orthodox'  cbareh,  shall 
be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and 
commoDwealtfa.  3.  Whoseerer  shall  counsel  or 
•drite  the  taking  nod  levying  of  the  subsidies  of 
loaaage  and  poundage,  not  being  granted  by  parlia- 
ment, or  shall  be  an  actor  or  instniment  therein, 
■hall  be  fikewise  repoted  an  ionovator  ?n  the  gotem- 
Bwst,  and  a  capitd  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and  com- 
amweaMi.  3.  If  aoy  merchant  or  other  person 
wbsisoever  shall  vohntarify  yield  or  pny  the  said 
■aMdiea  of  tnanage  and  poundage,  not  being  granted 
bf  parfiimentt  he  shall  likewise  ■  be  reptrted  a  be- 
trayer of  the  Hberty  of  Englaudi  nod  an  enemy  to 
the  same."  Aa  Mr.  Hollis  read  these  articles,  he 
was  loodly  cheered  by  the  ffottse;  who  -expreieBd 
tbeir  ftiU  Bsaeot  Co  them,  ou6  by  oiib.  While  they 
were  reading,  the  king,  who  had  hurtled  down  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  who'tms  per^lexeit  at  not 
Rceiog  the  speaker,  settt  a  meaaengerto  brlng'away 
ihe  set^eant  with  his  nuice—^  symbol' 'ahno^t  SB 
imputaoc  is  the  speaker,  and  vrithnnt  Which  there 
eoaid  be  00  House.  But  the  members  stepped  the 
wrgeaat;  and,  talcing  the  key  of  ifie'doAr  fA>rb  faitta,  ' 
ffrte  it  ta  a  uwtubei'  of  the  'bdme  to  ketip'skVa  atfd 
■ore.  Not  aeelttg  aergeaot  or'  ttttce',  flid'klbj;  dtt- 
pMehed  the  mbtr  of  tiw  Uut  r6d  to  cdl  ap  the 
eotomoa^  that  he  a^fat' dissolve  dib  parilament; 
hot  the  Comttfoasrefoaed  to  receive  eiUierr  ther  blacW 
nd  or  his  black  mesnge.  When' Charles  h6&rd'| 
itBibe  grew  fttrious,  and,  seoAiig'for' the  tiaptiAi:^ 
^  the  pensioners  and  his  gkiards,'h6  6t^I6red'ttiem' 
b>fafetAe  door;  hat  the  ConintoUi^  lo'th^  deei^^ 


white,  having  voted  their  pi^test,  and  adjourned 
themselves  to  the  10th  of  Mbrch,  hod  risen  and 
were  gone. 

Upon  the  loth  tff  March  the  Iking  wont' down  to 
the  Lards' with  the  proclamation  for  the  dissolution' 
of  pariianieut,  which  had  been  signed  on  the  Sd. 
Several  members  of  the  Lower  Ho'Uae  were  in  the" 
Lords  when  the  king  arrived,  bnt  the  Cdmniooa  ha^  ' 
not  been  summoned  as  was  usual,  and  their  speaker 
was  not  present  as  he  ought  to  have  been.   ^>  My 
lords,**  said  Cbnrlefe,  •*  I  never  came  here  upon  sd 
unpleaaing  an  occasion  :  therefore  many  rany  woo-' 
der  Why  I  did  not  rather  choose  to  do  this  by  com- 
ralsston ;  it  being  a  general  maxim  of  kings  to  lay 
harsh  commands  by  their  ministers — themselves 
only  executing  pleasing  things.    But,  considering 
that  justice  is  as  well  answered  in  comniending  and" 
rewarding  of  virtue  as  punishing  of  vice,  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  come  here  this  dny,  to  declare  to 
you,  my  lords,  nnd  all  the  world,  that  it  wus  only ' 
the  dlflobedteDt' carriage  of  the  Lower  House  that" 
liaA  caused  this  dissolution  at  this  time;  and  that' 
you,  my  lon!s,'are  so  foi*  firom  being  caosers  of  It, 
that  I  have  as  much  comfort  in  your  lordships'  car-' 
riage  towards  me,  as  I  have  caase  to  distaste  their 
proceedings.  Yet,  that  I  may  be  clearly  utiddrstoud, 
I  mast  needs  s^,  thdt  they  do  mistake  me  wondei'- ' 
fully  that  think  I  hy  the  fiialt  equally  upon  nil  the 
Lower  Hotise;  fer,  as  I  linow  there  are'  many' on" 
dutlflil  nnd  ktynl  sUbjecrs  as  any  are  ib  the  World, 
BO  I  know  that  It  was  only  some  ifipers  among  them' 
that  had  cast  this  mist  of  difference  before  thei^'' 
eyes;  although  there  were  some  among  them  that 
wonld  not  be  infected  with  Ibis  contilgiou — iDBomtn:h 
thflit  sonie  by  their  speaking  (which  indeed  was  the' 
general  fault  of  the  Hotiso  on  the  last  dny)  did  show 
their  obedience.  '  To  conclude,  my  lords,  as  those  . 
evil-affected  persons  muA  look  for  their  rewards, 
so  you  thafcare  here  of  the  Higher  House  may  justly 
claim  from  me  that  protection  and  favor  that  a  good 
king  oweth  to  his  It^al  and  feithfid  hobtlity.   And  ' 
BOW,  my  lord  keeper,  do  what  1  have  commanded  ' 
you."  -  Then  Ae  lord  keeper  said,    My  lords,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  IlonSe  of  Commons,  the  king's  ' 
majesty  doth  dissolve  this  parliament."   Add  thus,' 
fluttering  the  Lords,  and  threatening  the  Commons, 
Charles  endM  hia  third  parUttment,'  on  the  10th  of 
Ma^ch',  ie29.>'- 

But  befofe  'the  closing  scene  the  king  had  laid 
hishatids  llpAd  sotne  'of  those  whom  he  culled  the 
"  vipei-si"'  THioX,  Hollis,  Selden,  'Valentine,  Coriton, 
Hobart;  Hayman,  Long,  and  Stroud,  the  members 
who  h^d  been  the  most  active  in  getting  up  the' 
protest,  nnd  peeping' the  speaker  in  his  chair,  were 
summoned  by  warrant  (dat^d  the  St'li  of  March) 
beibre  th^  privjr  coiinciK   With  the  exception  or' 
Lottg  kbd'  Strand'  'tbey  b|1  preaented  themselves, 
biit  MfuBed'WaiisWer'oiit  of  the  Honse  f6r  the" 
thihgs  tfre^  h^I  said  in  it ;  and  they  were  thereupon 
aotfimttled'  t^'  thii  Tower:    i^ong  and  Stroud  sur- 
I  retidtir^d  t^Aihe'ibSQin^  of  a  pt^lmiation  for  their'' 
arr^^t,  'Bod  they  Wei^e  'ieat  to  j6io  'their  friends.' 
'The  "ho'ntf&B'  of  EHot,  Hotlis,  ''Selden; 'Long.'  and  ' 
>  R'Mhwwtii— "WhitiibcV.— 'Nri^riwil'  "  1 
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Valenthie  were  forcibly  eotered,  their  BtbtfieB  breken 
open,  sad  th*ir  'pBpen>  seized  hj  the  kiog's  wtirrnnt. 
r  CharteB  iMued  a  long  declbr&tion  to  ntl  hh  loving 
nbjeets,  explihting  the  enuBee  which  moved  him  to 
dissolve  the  iMt  pHrlinmeBt;  bnt  every  step  he  now 
took  only  added  to  the  exfiep«r«tioa  of  the  people; 
Being  foily  resolved  to  prt>oeed  in  the  Star  Chrnn- 
hanr  agaiaac  the  members  of  perliament  Whom  he 
had  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  propounded  a 
aeries  of  qaestiooa  to  the  judges,  who  Bgain  were 
faund  somewhat  less  complying  than  was  expected. 
J>adge'Wbftekx;k  afterward  (and  we  beKeve  timrdty 
•nd  privately)  compliiined  agaibst  this  way  of  send- 
ing 10  the  jodgefe  for  their  opinioDB  beforehand,  ioA 
said,  that  if  Bisbdp  Laud  weint  on  la  thi»  way,  he 
wodM  kintHe  a  flame  in  the  nation.  At  the  same 
moment  of  excitement  the  High  Commission  Court 
and  the  Star  Chamb-er  passed  eevend  harsh  sen' 
tenoet-;  aad^  on  the  >2d  of  March  tfati  mfatuated 
king' issued  a  proekmatiou,'  whibh  was 'interpreted 
by  many  as  meaning  a  determtnatien  on  lita  part  to 
disooBtinne  parHathents  altogether,  urtless  he  could 
rednoe  the  House  of  Commobs  to  be'thf^  instrument 
Of  Ms  wHI.  Wb  baVe  «hoWed«"  said  Charted,  "by 
our'  fVequent;  meeting  oar'  people;  odr  love  to  Ihe 
one  of  peHiamAnts;  yet,  the  late  abuse  having  foi> 
thta  prsMQi  drivenns  utiwlllinglyoutof  thntcburse, 
we  shall  ftettountiit  presumption  fer  any  to  prewribb 
any  time  unta  us  fbr  pmliamebta,  thef  cnlliog,  eOtt- 
titauMg,  and  dieMlPieg  tit  Which  'k  Always  in  our 
power;  aod'^sfl  be  moi<e  incUMblelo  mefet  In  par^ 
lUnneDb  Rguiti,' wheta  oaf  people  shall  see  niore 
<Mat-ly'  Into'  «ar  kcensta  a«d  bctloiis;  'am]  when 
A(Mh  as  haVe'  bred  this  hiterruption  ishnit  haV^  re- 
««ivbd  theh- ooddigU' ptaishmMtf.''  He  Rft^rwat^ 
grieioutly  tdid  itbe  Dntiab  «hat'h«  Would' bot  mbi^ 
kMd^bls-eubjeitti  with  any  mor^^bwrdens;  hut  satisfy 
liinfself  with ihosbjdAcles  ihRt  were  r^t^oi  by  his 


father,  which  he  neither  could  tmr  would  dispense 
with,  but  should  esteem  them  unworthy  of  his  pro- 
tectioa  who  should  deny  them.* 

The  apprehensive,  or  that  numerous  chss  whicb. 
for  the  sake  of  excitement,  exaggerate  calamities, 
apoke  in  corners  of  Tower  Hill  and  the  block,  or 
Tyborn  and  the  gnllows ;  but  the  arbitrsry  faction 
cobid  not  venture  upon  such  extreme  measnre^, 
and  the  iropriaoved  members,  in  the  end,  met  with 
nothing  but  illegiil  fines  in  addition  to  then*  harsh 
imprisonment.  When  they  sued  for  their  habeas 
corpus,  and  were  brought  op  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  the  court  lawyers  made  a  return 
that  they  were  detained  for  notable  contempts,  and 
for  stirring  up  sedition,  as  alledged  in  a  warrant  un- 
der the  king's  sign  manunl.  Their  counsel  argued 
against  the  legahty  of  the  proceeding,  and  made  a 
stnnd  on  the  king's  explicit  confirmatioo  of  princi- 
ples end  precedents  in  the  Petition  of  Right.  Tfaf 
king's  counsel  starred  over  that  great  constitutionnl 
enactment, and' the  attwney-general.  Heath — "a  fit 
instruraent'fcn'  those  tiraea" — quibbled  and  evaded, 
and  set  up  the  oM  tyrannical  doctrine  of  imprison- 
mtint  at  the  king's  will.  **  A  petition  in  parifament," 
said  he*  "  is  no  law,  yet  it  is  for  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity oP  the  king  to  observe  it  faithfully  ;  but  It  is  thf 
duty  of  the  people  bot  to  stretch  it  beyond  the 
words  and  intention  of  the  king.  And  no  othfr 
cbnMtrbttibn  can  be  made  of  the  Petition  of  Right, 
than  that  it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient  liber- 
ties dnd  rigtat^  of  the  subjects.  So  that  now  the 
cnB«  remains  In  the  same  quality  and  degree  as  it 
was  before  the  petition."  In  this  manner  —  this 
wretched,  irritating  manner — did  Charles  and  bis 
tAoU  'endenvor  to  explain  away  every  confirmation 
of  constitutlooal  rights, — every  concession  made  to 
the  people,  till  the  people  would  do  looger  give  the 
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sfigfateot  credit  to  hb  most  soiamo  promiws.  Tlie  i 
AttorDey-Genanl  Heath  recited  old  uuhoritlet  to 
prove  that  priaooerB  committed  by  the  BorereigD  or 
the  privy  eoniieil  were  not  bailable.  The  judges, 
however,  wrote  "a  honble  and  stout  letter**  to  the 
king;  »cbat  by  their  oaUia  they  were  to  hail  the 
prisooerai  but  thought  fit,  before  they  did  it,  or 
published  Uieir  opiaiona  thereio,  to  ioforn  hb  maj- 
Mty  thereof,  and  humbly  to  advise  him  (as  had  been 
done  by  hia  noble  progenitors,  in  like  oase)  to  sead 
a  direction  to  his  justices  of  his  bench  to  bail  the 
prisoDers.*"  The  Lord  Keeper  Coreatry  would 
not  tell  the  judges  whether  he  had  shown  this,  their 
letter,  to  the  king  or  not ;  but  dissembled  the  matter, 
and  told  them  that  they  must  attend  his  majesty  at 
Greenwich.  There  the  Itiug  received  them  in  a 
manner  which  abowed  be  was  displeased  with 
them,  and  he  commanded  them  not  to  deliver  any 
opinion  in  thla  casQ  withont  consulting  wHh  the 
reat  tii  the  jodgea.  These  judges,  obviovaly  by 
n^al  command,  delayed  the  bnslReas,  and  so  it  was 
put  off  ai  the  end  of  the  term.  When  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  was  ready  to  deliver  its  opinion,  the 
prisoners,  by  the  king's  command,  were  removed 
from  other  places  of  confinemeot  to  the  Tower ;  so 
that,  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus  iiaving  been  ad- 
dressed to  their  forlber  keepers,  who  of  eoursc 
could  not  produce  them,  the  priaoners  were  not 
forthcomiog  to  claim  the  right  of  bail.  They  were 
thus  detained  iu  close  custody  during  the  whole  of 
the  long  vacation  which  ensued.'  Charba  justified 
hia  maooeuver  to  the  judges  of  the  Kiqg's  3encbt  by 
telling  them  that  he  had  removed  th»  priaoneT, 
"Boc  aa  some  people  might  aay,  to  deolpne  die 
oonrae  of  juatice,  but  becanae  they  had  earned 
themaetvea  iaaoleody  and  unmannerly  to  himself 
and  their  lordahipa.** 

Toward  the  end  of  the  vacation  th»  juflgea  were 
commanded  to  attend  at  Sergeaata'  luQ,  as  his  maj' 
had  urgent  need  of  their  eervices.  Upon 
Michaelmas'day  —  the  day  appointed  —  the  judges 
Ktteoded ;  and  then  the  Chief  Justice  HydS'  sad 
Jadge  Whitelock  were  sent  by  the  lard  keeper  to 
sdvise  wiUi  the  king  at  Hampton  Court.  There 
the  inivy  council  was  aittiog ;  but  Chnrlea  took  the 
two  jadgea  aside,  and  told  them  he  was  willing  the 
imprisooed  members  should  be,. admitted  to  bail, 
Botwithstauding  their  contuu^y  in  refuaiag  to  dO' 
dsra  that  they  were  sorry  for  havifog  ofieqd«i  him ; 
sod  be  alaa  told  dwm  that  be  should  Abaadpn  the 
Star  Chamber  proceadinga,  and  pnsancute  them  ja 
the  King*B  Bench.  The  answ^va  o£  the  jndgevi 
who  feb  what  w«a  right,  btu  who  we^e  not  bold 
saoogh  to  oppose  the  king,  did  not  give  entire  satis- 
factioa — for  Charles  spoke  disrespectfully  of,  their 
"orsclea  and  riddtea."' 

Upon  the  firat  day  of  Michaetmms  Terni,  the  pris- 
•aers,  who  had  been  already  thirty  .yrefiSt*  iu  close 

■  Whitelock. 

*  mMaOu-miM  Tiwta.  AIHtBMDMtnMaitTMllTytriekwn 
r^ftd  off  *fam  othn  iMft  aoBapinom  vietimf .  ■  't  Sena  DonauUx 
ni  atbrt  neu  Mn,  eovaittMl  bj  tb«  covDCtl,  Wifl,  Ininfiait  ttnir 
Uktu  tffyar*,  Wt  nvriTad  from  panuttai^  t«  pureuitaal,  mi^d 


coDfiuement,  without  resort  of  friends  or  family, 
debarred  from  the  nse  of  books,  and  pen  and  ink, 
were  brought  into  couft,  and  ordered  not  only  to 
find  bail  fbr  their  present  charge,  but  snretiea  for 
their  gpod  behavior  iu  future.  They  refused  to 
give  tbeae  auretiea,  Imt  were  ready  with  bail  for 
their  appearance  to  answer  the  preaent  charge. 
The  judges  intimated  that  they  would  accept  ^e 
same  persons  both  for  sureties  and  bail ;  but  the 
captives  Were  determined  not  to  tie  their  own 
tongues  and  fetter  their  own  hands  by  making  their 
friends  answenible  upon  so  ticklish  a  point  as  good 
behavior,  which  was  to  be  judged  of  by  the  king  and 
bis  niiuisters.  They  all  firmly  refused  to  give  the 
sureties  in  any  shape,  and  tliemnpon  they  were  all 
sent  back  to  the  Tower. 

The  attorney-general  then  exhibited  an  informa- 
tioo  in  the  King's  Bench  against  Sir  John  Eliot, 
Mr.  Deneil  HoUia,  and  Mr.  Valentine.  Sir  John 
waa  charged  with  words  uttered  in  the  Commona' 
House,  and  paftieularly  wiib  saying  that  the  privy 
council  and  ^^ea  had  conspired  to  trample  under 
foot  the  liberties  of  the  subject, — that  no  man  waa 
ever  blasted  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  a  curse 
fell  upon  him,  &c.  Hollis  and  Valentine  were 
charged  with  the  tumult  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, when  the  speaker  was  forcibly  bold  down  i« 
the  chair.  Tbe-defendants  put  in  a  ^fen  excepting 
to  the  juriadictioo  of  the  court: — ^  Forastamch,"  it 
was  alledged,  «tas  these  offenses  are  supposed  to 
have  been  doue.iu  pevliaBMnt,  i&ey  onght  not'to  be 
punished  la  this  oeurt,-or  any  other  except  in  par* 
lisiaent."  The  judges,  npon  deanxrerf  overruled 
tUa  i^ea,  and  the  prisoners  refused  to  pnfi  in  my 
Qtbeiv  Upon  tbft  laat  day  of  the  next  tarm  jndg- 
ment  waa  given  agaMst  them  upon  a  nUnl  dmi  by 
Mn  Justice  Jones*  who  aaid, — »  We  will  not  draw 
the  true  hberties  of  parliament-msB  into  question, 
to  wit,  for  such  matters  which  they  do  or  speak  in 
a  pariiameuCary  manner ;  but,  in  this  case,  there 
was  a  eonapiracy  between  theidefebdfints  to  slander 
thestatei  sad  toexoitoeediitioQ.aBddisooi-d  bet«eeo 
the  king,  his  peers,  and  <pflaple  ;  and  this  was  net  a 
parliameQipiy  oourse.  -  -  . .  Members  have  no  priv* 
ilege  to  f^eak  at  then-  plenaure.  The  parbara^bia 
a  high  court,  there6>r©  itpaght  not  to  be  diaerdor^r* 
bpt  ou^ht<tQ  givn.good  exaoiple  toietber  wnrta.  If 
ft.judge  of  our'Coiiirliaball.railat  thr  atateer  deigy, 
he  ia  p«ntsh«fale  .for  it.  i  A  mdnaber.  of  tbb  pnriia'! 
ment  mj.ehmga  aqy .great  officer.  «f  the  aiata  witb 
any  particwlar  offenae;.  but  Uiisiwafl  a-mftlen>loua 
aepusfttioo,  in  tba  genandity,  Against  «dU  the  officers 
(^atato  I.  tfaerefore  the  matter  ooptiuBDd  within  the 
tpformiuion  is  a  great  offense,  sadLpuoishahle  in  the 
court."  .  But,  heavy  as  -was  their,  offense,  Jooaa 
aaaored  tbis.prisopera  that  their  punifihment  should 
be  Iftid  with  a  light  band;"  and  then  he  dejivared 
sentence,—^  i.  That  eyery  of  the  dafsBdanto  ahall 
be.imprisoned  during  the  Ring's  pjeaaure  i  Sir  Jofato 
Elliot  to  be  iippriaoned  ia  t<haTo*erpf  X«oDdon,lMd 
th«  /Oth^r  defendaata  In  vthor  priaong.  .(2.  Tihal 
none  of  them  shall,  be  deliveted  out  of  priM)».nBl^ 
ha  give  aecurity  in  thi»«onrt  for  his  good  bsjb««iori 
and  have  mads  aubmuRHn  andvoluKnrleidgiQhDt  of 
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his  oflre>nse. '  ^it  Joha  CKot  hiftsmuch  as  We  thililt 
faliti  tfan  grentest  olTdnder,  and  the  ringlehder,  Bhall 
pay  to  the  king  a  floe  of  £QO00.  Hrtd  Mr.  HoIHb  t 
fine  of  1000  ttinriis,  arid  Mr.  Vafebtine,  becnoio  he 
»  of  less  ability  than  the  -rest,  shall  piiy  a  floe  of 
VfiiOO."  And  to  all  thte  all  this  other  justlceb.  «!tb 
ona  voice,  aaaeDted.*  Lrag,  who  had  heen  pricked 
sheriff  of  Wiftshire,  wu  dot  broiigbt  idto'the  King's 
Bench  for  bts  conduct  in  the  Housct  but  into  the 
Star  Chamber,  for  attending  in  parliament  when  he 
was  bound,  na  a  sheriff,  to  be  present  in  his  own 
county.  This  was  a  reviVal  of  an  old  Vnnnceufer, 
and  people  understood  perfectly  well  thot  Long's 
severe  senteace,  condemning  him  to  a  tine  of  SOOO 
marks,  imprisonment  diiring  the  king's  pleasure, 
and  a  public  submission,  was  solely  on  account  of 
bis  behavior  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  these  tyrannical  sen- 
tences against  members  of  parliament,  a  merchant 
had  feic  the  ruthless  sevority  of  the  court  Richard 
Chambers  was  summooed  before  the  privy  council 
for  refusing  to  pay  any  fbrther  duty  for  a  bale  of 
silks  than  might  Im  demanded  by  law..  The  bale 
of  goods  had  been  seized  by  the  officers ;  but  this 
was  not  deemed  punishment  enough,  and  Charles 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  restate  his  principle,  in 
scorn  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  that  he  could  lay  on 
duties  by  prerogative.  Smarting  under  his  wrongs, 
and  foreseeing  the  dftplorable  consetjuences  that 
must  ensue  if  this  arbitrary  principle  were  'estab; 
fished,  Chambers  told  the  privy  council  '>that  mer- 
cfaantfl  bad  n^ore  encouragement,  and  were  less 
screwed  and  wrung,  in  Turliey  than  in  England." 
For  these  words  an  Information  was  preferred 
against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber ;  and  that  detectable 
court,  declaring  itself  of  opinion  that  the  words 
were  intended  to  make  the  peopre  beiieva  that  the 
happy  government  under  which  they  lived  was 
worse  than  a  Turkish  tyranny,  forthwith  sentenced 
Chambers  to  pay  a  fine  of  <£3000,  and  to  sign  a 
written  ackoowledgment  tiiat  he  had  spoken  the 
words  insolently,  couteraptuouslyf  seditiously,  false- 
ly, and  maliciously.  The  honest  merchant  signed 
the  paper i  but  it  was  to  this  effect: — "All  the 
abovQ  contents  and  submission,  I,  Richard  Cham- 
bers, do  utterly  abhor  and  detest,  bs,  most  unjust 
and  false,  and  never  till  death  will  acknowledge  any 
imrt  thereof."  And  being  a  devout  man,  a  Puritan 
or  precisian,  he  subjoined  several  texts  of  Scripture, 
one  which  wasy— Wo  unto  them  tlwt  devig^ 
iniqivty,  bf  £avB«  it  ia  in  the  power  of  their  hand." 
HiR  fine  yrofi  immediatelly  eatreat^td  into  tho  l^x- 
cbiqqupr,  where ,  he  pleaded  Magna  Charts  and 
ot^er, statutes  against  the  fine  by  the  king  and  his 
cowQf^il,  it, no;  b«>ng  by  legal  judgment  pf  bia.pecrs; 
bi)Lt.tlie.'baron9  would' not.  quifer  bis.plaa  to  be  filed. 
Afterward  Chambers  brought  his  hftheas  carpus, 
but  tbO' judges  Komaoded  him;  and' after  twelve* 
y^nW  itrrpfibontownts  nnd  S'leng  -waitFrig  ftir  satiax 
faction  ^or  llU  losses  trqrti  the  tt'obg'PhTlia merit;  tbU 
ttfajtaafiim  And  ■najrtfrnf  isw.  aiid  >ri£ht'  djled'  atdaat 
ifl'WantIi'  vilvr'ni  yij:-.?!^.."  a  :-<-*/,'<^  [■.:•»..  S'tf-ii.: 
■fti.ti',  ■!  ^  ',  ^t. ■ ,  ij  i!-—.        '        ... '  'ij ;  .1  li.i  .'  •  t  ^iiw 
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Every  tiling  now  went  to  spread  the  eonvictioo 
that  ChaHes  intended  to  throw  off  forever  the  re- 
straint of  pnrKaraent,  and  to  rule  nndisgnisedly  as 
ah  absolute  king.  The  orthodox  pulpits  were  nisde 
to  Shake  with  lood  expoundings  oifthe  divtDe  rigbt; 
and  Ab6ut  thia  time  a  pamphlet  waa  put  forth  ail- 
vising  the  Idng  to  have  no  more  patfiamonts,  recom* 
mending  to  him  the  example  of  Lonn  XI.  of 
l^'rance,  who  had  put  down  parfiameots  in  that 
kingdom,  and  aubmltting  a  regular  scheme  of  des- 
potism to  be  upheld  by  a  military  police.'  Bat 
still  there  Were  circamstances  which  might  teem 
to  indicate  that  Charles  thought  of  managing  tii« 
House  of  Commons,  by  winning  over  some  of  iu 
most  influential  members,  than  of  taking  the  more 
desperate  step  alluded  to.  Perhaps,  however, 
considered  the  services  of  snch  eminent  men  as  Sir 
Thomas  Wentivorth,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Noye, 
and  Littleton,  to  be  worth  the  purchasing,  parlia- 
ment or  no  parliament :  for  the  country  conlaiaed 
none  more  able,  and  their  promptness  in  aposta- 
tizing gave  him  a  reasonable  ground  for  believiog 
that  they  would  not  be  deterred  by  a  sense  of 
shame,  or  by  scmiile  of  conscience,  from  going  say 
lengths  in  the  service  of  their  new  master.  Went- 
worth,  the  most  renowned  of  the  set,  had  gone 
over  to  the  court  some  time  before  this.  Af^er 
being  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  the  reformers  nad 
boldest  declnimers  in  the  House  of  Commons — iifier 
suffering  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  contribato 
to  the  forced  loan — this  eminent  person,  a  gentle- 
man of  Yorkshire,  who  boasted  his  descent,  t^ 
bastardy,  from  the  royal  line  of  the  Plantagenets, 
out  of  a  very  ignoble  rivalry  and  an  ambitioa  for 
rank  and  titles  (even  hia  firienda  could  find  out  no 
purer  tnotivea),  made  his  peace  with  Bnckingham  s 
short  time  before  that  favoiite^s  death,  and  sold 
himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  court.  He  had  lii> 
reward;  and  the  splendor  of  it,  no  doubt,  served  u 
a  decoy  to  oUier  patriots  of  his  stamp.  He 
elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  W'eut- 
worth  ;  he  was  caressed  by  the  king ;  he  was  taken 
to  the  bosom  of  Laud ;  and  by  the  end  of  tlie  yesr 
1628,  he  was  made  a  viscount  and  lord  prestdeat  of 
what  was  called  the  Court  of  York,  or  the  Coun- 
ciJ  of  the  North*  From  the  first  moment  be  ob- 
tuined  power  he  used  it  againat  bia  former  political 
associatea  withont  mercy  orremorBe;'ajMl  it  maybe 
that,  from .  that  veiy  moment,  the  party  set  down 
the-  re^nads  fur  a  sacrifice  whenever  the  wheel  of 
fortune  abould  turn  in  their  favor. .  The  iadispau- 
ble  and  commanding  abilitiea  of  the  man  also  made 
them  l|at»  ,faiR)  the  more  because  they  feared  bin. 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  though  a  spirited  debater  and  a 
man  of  taJent,  bad  been  known  for  some  time  to  be 
without  principle ;  sndt  upon  being  offered  the  poit 

<  It         piWcd,  "hviniW,  that  (hi*  pNeloDi  imduotlon  ou 
wfittffi  f«r  Ch^jevlm  fir  hia  (uhn  J»n—,  tov>r         ■'''af*  i  Md 
tbW  it  »ff«  nnw  nuito  ^pbbc  •■»]  "  Uruited"  bj;  the  p«trioiic  jaftTi  i" 
(<nl»r  to  pat  tbeir  raflow-iubjecli  on  their  gwii  egmiDit  the  tncmacb- 
tMMa'bf'fce^ilM'.''  Bm  tba  ]MapUet  Wmiely  coaWnod  *  pri*- 

ftithf  r  aoif     wot^  «flerw»rd,  by  Chu-tes,  «nd  It^nd,  nod  Wenl""rt*' 
rouM  the  qOeed  wi'i  coDetUtlj-tBUIng  of  tlie'ttilhrenoe  belvMD  ■ 
jaUt'kUgVlDw'UiajaikS'ar  b||US«  tad'  K-iMli  Uag,  ^ 

tha  ifasdaU  lonnifiii  of  bnr  owa  onurj  aad  iMiljr. 
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of  Muter  of  the  Rolls,  he  closod.^t  anm  wjUi  .the 
iitrgaio.  Mill  turaed  round  upon  **ih9  vip^n"  ^» 
the  Ling  cslled  hi*  former  frieoda,  dte.loRdars  of 
Ibe  oppoaitkm.  Noje  and  Xittletoqu  both  disttn- 
luisbed  lawyers,  followed  the  ^arpS'  qancse :  Noye 
tcu  made  attoroey-geDeral,  Littleton  aoHcitflr-S9i(- 
tnL  Beiog  thai  placed  in  r  jpositioif  to  explain 
■od  sbetch  the  prerogatiTe,  th^  did  that  work  ap- 
puentlj  widiout  a  blush  at  the  recoll^iooa  whi;^ 
were  bat  as  yesterday,  vben  tbey  combated  for 
Ibcrighttof  pariiameatRDd  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  waa  no  Dew  king's  favorite  in  Vsu-of 
BuckiDgbam,  for  the  Earl  of  Hollaod  was  rather  the 
iiiTorite  of  the  qaeen  (acandal  said  her  parnmour) 
liuD  af  Charles.  Holland,  howerert  like  the  ex- 
tn^agaot  Hay,  earl  of  Carlisle,  had  .a  seat  Rt  the 
cooDcil-table,  where  also  sat  the  pompous  and 
enipty-hesded  Arundel,  earUnparshsl ;  the  coo- 
temptible,  horse-whipped  Earl  of  Montgomery ;  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke;  and  the  Earl  of 
Dorset ;  who,  odd  and  all,  thought  more  of  pleasure 
tbu  of  bosioess,  and  were  content  that  the  king 
■lioald  niin  himself  or  the  nntion.  provided  they 
rovld  have  their  enjoyments.  Charles's  two  sec- 
rptaries  of  state  at  ^is  time  were  Sir  .John  Coke 
md  Sir  Dodley  Carleton ;  bis  chancellor,  or  rather 
kni-keeper,  was  Lord  Coventry;  his  lord  privy 
ml  the  Eari  of  Manchester ;  and  his  lord-treas- 
Brsr  the  Lord  Westoo,  whom  Eliot  had  deooQQced 
ID  the  Infit  session  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Bat  all  these  councilors  together  had 
sot  the  power  over  the  king  of  Wentworth  and 
LiDd.  The  rise  of  the  churchman  had  been  for- 
wirdecl  rather  thau  checked  by  the  assassination  of 
his  great  patron  Bockiogham.  Charlea  knew  that 
he  had  k>ng  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  for  the 
Ouke.  snd  guiding  him  in  matters  of  business:  he 
called  Lund  into  the  privy  council,  and  promised  to 
nse  him  to  the  primacy  as  soon  as  it  should  please 
Heaven  to  remove  old  Archbishop  Abbot.  It  should 
Kem  thm,  on  a  doseracquaiataBce,  t3ie  sympathies 
of  tbs  king  and  bishop  chimed  together  wonderona- 
b-  well ;  and  that,  while  Land  adored  the  divine 
ri*1it  of  k^ng^  Charles  embraced  wlth  the  seal  of  a 
rnisader  the  right  of  the  bishops  to,  coerce  iaitt 
uf  his  people.  Between  them  they  Wmld  have  al- 
lowed DO  Gberty  to  men  either  in  their  bodieA  and  . 
pnds,  or  in  their  souls  and  coilBclencea.  It  was 
rtiii  union  of  the  two  tyrannies  that  hurried  od  the 
nisis.  To  the  civil  despotism  singly,  atid  as  ex- 
ertised  by  Chartea,  the  English  people  might  pHS- 
fiMy  have  snbmitted  some  while  Idnger;  but  the 
wonr-re  of  Land  Iniihed  them  into  a  fdry. 

An  this  time  Engbind  was  at  war  with  ^France, 
^r>io,  and,  in  effect,  with  the  Emperar  of  Gor- 
tnany;  but  so  iosigttificanc  were  the  eVentu  that 
nne  Mt  of  this  state  of  host^y,  compared  with  the 
nuts  aft  hom*  which  signaUaMd  tfa«  fltmggla.  be- 
(weei  the  sorereipi  and  people,  IImi«  lAie  mlnnlMt 
bistarinna  scarcely  devot*  a  page  to  ih^m.  Ibd^^j 
withoBt  any  cooipariBOo  with  the  io^ctut  tttuh 
Ktins  A  beaw«  ths  wuUie  operatidDS  in  wMoh 
the  GagOih  were  ictivn|y  concerned  wdre  prtltr;f 
wt  hoRorlMs  in  tbanselires,  being,  in;fiwt,.UtUf 


mow  than  RQ  exhitutipn,  of  Charl^'s  weaknei^ 
With  France  he  bad  gone  to,  war  withotit  .reaaon, 
and  ha  was  glad  te  make  a  peace  .without  honor, 
abandoning  thp. French, .protoistants  tp,.th«)ir,.fate, 
apd  acarcf^y,  weutioning  lIio  , cause  of  hjs  sister 
ADd'broj^er-in-lfiw  the  Palatine.  This  peace  with 
Franca  was  madp  pi^lic  in  the.  spring  of  1629,  and 
in  the  following  y^iiir,  Charles,.  notwitlutandiDK  ^ 
the  prsyqrs  and  tears  of  his  wife/  woqid  have  pvor 
longed  the  Mnir«  beeawe  France  was  still  at  war 
wi^  SpaijD  and  the  whole  House,  of  Anatria,  h« 
concluded  a  peace  Vith  Philip,  the  p^ciftcatioQ  of 
Kiog  James  Iwing  assumed  as  the -^ound work  of 
the  treaty. 

But  tjtie  other  beUigereotB  on  the  continent  were 
carrying  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  whicli  arose 
out  of  the  Bohemian  issurroctwo,  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit.  The  Lion  of  the  Nprth  had  started 
from  his  lair — Augustus  Adolphus,  the  most  war- 
like sovereign,  and  perhaps  the  very  best,  general 
of  his  time,  had:  crpased  the  Baltic  on  the  34th  9f 
June,  1630,  and  rushed  i^to  Germany  for  the  sup- 
port of  Protestantism,  and  the  humbling  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand.  A  series  of  mos(  brilliaqt 
victorio/s  -was  obtained  by  the  daripg  Swede,  who 
was  tn  close  league  not  only  widi  'the  Protestants 
of  the  empire,  but  with  the  French*  who,  gnided^ 
by  the  bold  policy  of  Cardinal  Richenea,  now  oiiir 
nipptent  in  France,  stretched  their  arms  in. all 
directions,  across  'the  Alps,  the  Pyrenens,  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe.  Savoy  was  not  only  ovei;^unj  bqt 
almoat  entirety  conquered;  and  in  ftaly  the  cur- 
diual  dictated  terms  to  the  pope,  who,  as  much  out 
of  necessity  aa  out  of  inclination,  had  adhered  to 
the  House  of  Austria  and  to  the  emperor,  who  was 
considered  as  waging  a  religious  war  against  here; 
tics,  when  Gustavus  Adolj>hus  entered  Germany 
as  the  champion  of  Protestantism,  tho  power  of  the 
emperor  was  almost  everywhere  predominant.  Hta 
generals,  the  ferocious .  Tilly,  ths  bloody  Pappen- 
heim,  th^  ambitiona  Maximilian  oit  B'avatia,  anii 
WalleDB'tein,  In  whom  all  thQse  quah'tios,  wet:e  uni- 
ted ia  their  extreme  proportions,- had  ertiahed  thifi 
power  of  the  i^rot^tant  states,  and  laid  irasto,  with, 
every  circumstance  Qf  jcruelty,  the  territories  of 
ifHends  and  foes.  W'aflebst^in  had  beeb  removellf 
from  {:,ommaDd  hf  (he  jeulous, fears  pf  Ferdiaaod'. 
who  at  one  rime  ftincted  that  the  fprtuiiate  and 
aspiring  getieral  airned,  if.opt  at  the  imperial  crown, 
lit  the  old  prpwti  of  Boh^m'a  ;  Maximilian,  of  BavA- 
ria  was  Vejoicing  in  the  possoasion  of  the  Palatittatfi, 
wh'ich  he,htid  helped  to  .win  frofn  bis' cobsitl  Fred- 
6tity\  bat  lily  and  jpappenhim  were  atill  In  t\i& 
field  with  B'Vnfit  airmy  of  v6tentti'troops/8o  flushed 
with  ihetl*  many  recent  victories,  that  they  called 
ttiomstiiv^k  invincible.   Bdt  they  wen^  soon  Aiuiad 

l'  ■•  sir  FratiFii  Cottmgrlon'  'wtnt  Um»i4  ^ortiimniitti^  oq  ambu- 

f«hW«WtrlMiF>wcl»«(B*Mp«#Bi.«Mi«itWi:aUi*fii«rwis¥i.*» 
biU|h(i|tP?ae(l  tiif  jD«rn.«7i  ufl  Pf^  the  ^tra^  aafiataifot  llMMia,;  m 
that,  *r^*n  Sir  Fran^i*  CoffiiigTaii  ctiiw  lo  Wi*  ItlibM  df  Mr^  tM 

lo  tier  •iitn,  [At]  •niwrrpd  him  m  I  told  700  ia  my  iMt.  •JM*  l^eih 
wkM  rii*  amid  M  pnnil  wiih  hM  wi*tMtj  m  cims  Uw  ■■ih«iin«. 
•to  ilud  teui  ■MtU.&tT-JfnM*  ' '        i- K 
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t»  be  ao  match  ftr  the  bigbly^  diiolpHaedt  hncly 
troo|ts  horn  M  Seandioavia,  led  on  by  a.  iMm  ami  a 
.^at  taedtiao.  Prom  PonMraoia  aad  Maatilen' 
jburg,  wbera  the  foctpesses  aod  towos  eobniitOaid  to 
fain  as  BOOB  as  he  approached,  OnatavtiB  Adolphwi 
ABtered  tfaa  electorate  of  fiivideKbargyeod  fonisd 
Tilly  to  retire  on  the  Efte.  Tb^  courtteri  at  W 
enu  totd  the'«aiperor  Aunt  the  Swede  -wee  bat  a 
king  ^  aoo Wi  who  woaU  Eriatt  mny  tsii*  appraadi- 
vdtbewiuthi  but  the  Swede  eeatioud, hi*  onmrd 
«opnwi  aod  Ihara  wai  n*  meMng  «mfi  or.  If  dure 
was,  it  was  of  fehot  nature  wfakfa  reMasea  tlw  vm- 
kaeho  ttmm  the  moontaiD,  tD>tl|tiii4ek'  ItoQagh'Biid 
overwhelm  the  valley  beneath*  The  only  event  tiiBt 
elonded.thejoy  and  aaccem  of  the  PntaBCanta  was 
the  capture  of  the  lidi  and  ProtestaDt  oity  ef  Magde- 
burg, which  was  effected  by  TiUy  end  PappeDheim 
while  the  Swedes  were  oecDpied  iQ  anether  direc- 
tion. The  feroeioea  Tilly  let  loose  his  wild  Croats, 
iWalkmns,  and  Pandours  apea  the  derOted'oitiBeiis, 
who  were  massacred  without  distinctim  ef  age  or 
eex.  When  they  had  sackad  the  tichett  houses 
they  set  fire  to  the  restt  aod,  a  violent  wind  riaing, 
tte  whole  town  was  soon  >nRpped  in'  flaiues,  whidi 
fionaamed  bothqaick  and  dead.  Id  less  thaa  tweb e 
Jioars  one  of  the  finest  cities  at  Oarmany  waa  re- 
dwad  I*  an  aesightly  heap  «f  nrina  and  eshea,  and 
Mrty  thowMnd  of  ifia  iBdnstriona  iiAaMuiita  bad  per- 
illed by  differaot  kinds  of  dratfai*  bnt  nH  borriUe. 
Saeh  a  tn^dy  had  not  often  been  perpetrated  m 
-medera  wars :  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  esnited  horror 
.tbrougbont-the  civiliBed  world ;  hoc '  the  Protes- 
tlftDts  cDOsoled  themselves  with  the  belief  that  it 
mast  ba  fcllowed  by  the  carse  of  the  Alnighty— 
and,  in  feet,  it- was  the  last  of  the  emperor's  suc- 
.ceases  in  tfato  war.  We  are  called  npob  to  mentiUD 
the  moral  and  devout  bearing  of  the  victorious 
Swedes,  both  because  it  was  rare  and  beautiful  io 
ittelf,  and  beoliq^,  in  the  course -of  la  few  years,  it 
'befeane  the  model  of  tbftc  Bogliah  army  which  ter- 
mtnaled  the  eiftt  war.  In  tbd  impdrhd  army, 
wtuch  tlso  prpftaaed  to  fight  fiir  the  bleaaad  -caase 
of  reKgieai  thwe  reigaed  only  immeraUtyv  Inst, 
'ofttetay*  and  dinregard  of  all  the  virtne*  aod.  deoen- 
<Aes  of  lifb:-  in  the  wmy  of  Onatams,  on  tbe  ood- 
.tmryt  every  liull  was  poAished  with  semtfttyt  but, 
abovie  dU,  btaspbeoiy.  vietoaee  to  woracD,  atenKng, 
'gamrag,  aod'fightkig  daeb.  $in>plici|y  elao  of  owo- 
ners  and  habits  was  ceatmasded  -by  tjto  ntilitary 
laws  of  Sweden;  and  to  the  whole' camp,' and  eveti 
in  the  kieg^s  tefltj.there  waa  □either,silver  nch-^d 
plate.  Theeyd'of  Uie  sovereign  observed«a  csce- 
fully  the  Dtortils.ef  his  troops  as  -their  :bmvery. 
E^ery  regimenl  was  obliged  to  form  itself  in  a  «»rcle 
jro«nd  ill ehi^ilaia  for  «ioroiDg and  eveoitigi prayers; 
•and  <hi9  i^«»««t'VrM  th«i)L  perfarmadjii'tbfl  dpen 
•ir.'  '      •■  - 

.  ]t»  ^  fhfl.  month  oC  t^tfab^n,  .1600,  .that 
Cbajris*  AgvMd  biK  ^Wftw  .<raa<y;«C  .^ktac*  v^Uh 
SpiUa.  1  PUIipi>iiot^lif'aieitf»ai^iJb«t-4ft  a  rpHVMP 
Jetien  ^BRia4d  vCh«)rie»  *•  restore  to  Ma  .bnKtlier- 
.iD-I»Wi  the  i?aIitf^Ai.«u«k.  pi^t*  of  ibNi-terrltoxiAB 
^^J«W*ti|]ii!pi,beW:Ml7riiK«m«kl(nUe^.4«  VTAW 
i:'  .  >.iMlU^IIj|t9iraltbe:TtiMzy^  Ww 


than  occupied  by  'Spanirii  troops,  and  to  use  hti 
bast  endeasers  with  bis  pear  rebittve,  the  emperor, 
te>  reinsiaite  the  espelled  pritiee  as  fae  was  befors 
his  aoce|itaDce  ef  Che  Bohemian  crown.  Aoi 
Oharlea,  as  n  fit^  return,  entered  upon  a  secret 
ooomactj  wbeveby  he  agreed  to  mute  his  arms  with 
thdae  'of  -SpnlO'  for  the  subjagation  of  the  Seves 
United  '  Provioees,  which  his  great  predeceMor 
£lindbeili.bad  ao  iaige^  ccntribated  to  free  fnm 
tbe  oppraaahre  ^panisfa  yoke.  CharleBf  aa  a  sha» 
ef  &e  spfiilt  waa  C»  base  and  boU  Zealand -and  odm- 
tarrilmes.  Hwre  haii  been  a  talk  of  tfaia  precioni 
aaheme  before,  -when  Chariea  and  Btwkoig^aa 
ware  at  Madrid  weeing  the  iofinta.  ■  Bnt  now  die 
autter  wetit  eo-far  that  the  agreement  waa  signed 
by  CfaarlesVi  amhaaader,  Cottiagton,  and  by  (Mi- 
varei,  who  was  still  the  favorite  nod  prime  minister 
in  Spain.  All  this  bad  been  dooe  in  the  doseA 
flOorecy— net  a  breath  of  the  mystery  had  gflt 
abrond;  but  Charles,  seeing  the  viokmoe  of  bis 
Protestant  subjects,  even  when  they  knew  nothing 
of  this  projected  league  with  papists  agaiiHt  a 
Protestant  people,  mi^t  easily  divine  what  woaU 
be  thmr  fury  vrfaen  the  scheme  should  be  broached 
and  carried  into  operation.  It  appeani  to  havf> 
been  this  eonsideratioa  whiah  indaeed  faim  to  bsst- 
tttte  ui  kutifyug  tbe  agreement  whi^  be  :had  alkiw^ 
ed  bis  nidister  to  sign.  Tbereapon  PbHip,  of 
eowBo,  oaasidered  biiufelf  freed  from  the  pronriss* 
he  bad  made  ceoeeming  tiie  Palatine.  A  few 
months  after;  diaries  went  faito  a  project  the  veiy 
reverse  of  that  be  had  recently  eatertaiued.  Flse- 
ders  and  Brabant,  whi(^  remained  to  Spain  wod 
the  pope  after  so  tnany  yean  of  sanguinary  war- 
fare, had  become  the  scenes  of  discontent;  or.  at 
least,  a  certain  party  had  conceived  the  notion  of 
erecting  them  into  independent  states.  The  Kini; 
of  England  forthwith  dispatched  to  them  Sir  Bsl- 
thaaar  Gerbier,  a  nMive  of  Antwerp,*  good  painter, 
a  difltiagoMied  bribe  in  tbe  fine  arts,  an  exeeUeoi 
penman,  and  a  vety  aecompUahed  man  of  busiaen 
or  intrigue,  who  bad  passed  from  the  sarnoe  ef 
B«okinshan»  into  that  of  Cbariee.  On  Ae  14th  of 
AogOBt,'  1630,  Clerbier,  writing  from  Bnaaeto.  in- 
forsied  his  employer  tfant  those  states,  perceiviog 
that  the  Spaniwrds'WMV  no  longer  sble  to  defend 
them  and  their  religion,  were  determined  to  make 
themselves  free  states,  diive  oat  the  Spaniards, 
contract  t^iaocws  with  liieir  npi^bers,  and  con- 
clude ft  peace  with  the  Hollanders.  He  asaiirad 
Cbarles  diat  he  had  not  bilsd  to  have  a  careful  eye 
tbereuoto,  Ihfrt  nothing  might  be  neglected  which 
concerned  his  majesty's  glory  and  the  iotereat 
of  his  kingdoma,  srtd  that  he  bad  acted  his  part 
without  p^i^  btmaelf  too  forward,  merely,  as  it 
were,  hearkening  to  what  passed.  The  iBfiaH* 
ynd  the  Spaniah  council,  he  said,  were  nlreadj 
gqef^y  Hiariued  ffud  on  the  alerts  for  tboy  had  re* 
ceived  advertisementa  from  England,  from  one  Ni- 
eoMldy  aiftl  tmother,  ilMt  Aoae  states  vrere  resolnsd 

to  shake  off  the  Spaniards  and  make  Uiemselrei< 

"1    .  ,  .  . 

Vnm.Khfilaiim  iff  rtitkiw  iii  a  .yrTWWi  diipalefc,  a  weW 
.tb«i(?^*r.  bsd;w9D«t,b<«  ng;*!  w«uk  «m«iBai  tlifiMlltaf  Aa» 
—Hariwidu  Statt  Pwftn. 
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free.  "  The  io&ata."  cmtian^  GertuM.  m  sfaowed 
th«  asM  lettera  to  Sir  PH^r  Umbtiu^  told-m* 
lhai  th«j  bore  nich  infbraMtkiQ  m  wooM  huurd 
Um  ]t*et  of  mmoy  in  those  cottntriw.*^  Tha  SnmA 
bad  baea  alread^jr  id  this  field  of  tdtrigne,  eiariag 
•MirtUMi  fcar it WM an ije» wmot  Ihsw <t letM 
u  oM  M  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  if.  nobii^  Lonis  XI., 
that  the  Rhine  ma  the  proper  Bod  nntnrnl  fientier 
to  Aenr  fine  Itingdmn,  and  nobody  teHen  tHideraCood 
how  to  wwfc  hy  indirect  means  than  Cardinal  Ricb- 
elien.  The  party  with  whon  Oorbier  was  intrigu- 
ing in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  indaed,  -aoapacted 
that  the  French  aimed  at  a  oonqnest^  nor 'were  they 
lens  otispioious  of  the  iDteoCtone  ef  their  DeigfatM>r8 
the  Hfdaaders,  who  also  hod.  offered  them  UBiet- 
anee.  These  paitienlars,  GM^ier'Ssys,  were  botn- 
Bonieated  to  bha  by  a  person  io  di^iriie,'Wbo-had 
■hsun  an  hoar  in  tite  n%bt  fisr  ill*  dAtgavom  con- 
teeoeeit  and  who  had  tiie  appaamote  of  henig  a 
nan  of  high  rank.  »  He  spoke  to  &!««"  eonttntm 
Aa  aaerat  agant^  ■*aa  ia  die  nnae  of  *  trhate'lKKty 
wbick  afanad  to  be  aoppoitad  by  an  aBioDee  wWi 
England,  to  eoaatevbalance  France,  wbo,  instead 
ef  a  eoofederacy,  prepared  means  -to  brf  ng  theae 
pmrineBS  into  sabjectioo ;  which  'to  prsvetit,  the 
npfMit  of  Enghod  was  conceived  to  be  the  strang- 
est reowdy,  and  therefore  it  was  desired  I  should 
proenre,  under  yonr  majesQr'fl  band  and  BenI,  power 
te  hear  (noder  profound  secret)  whac-wos  so  con- 
siderable, that,  showing  my  aothorination,  and  en- 
ding my  word  for  aecFecy.  I  might  kaotr  noi  oaly 
the  party,  bat  be  evra  it  was  no  Fr«neh/*  The 
party^  howerer,  were  no  patriots,  for  one' of  itie 
fin* of  tfaose  pntpoaab  was  to  obtun  ftrthamMres 
Eng^iah  eoart  distinetiou—vibboHB  and  garteto.* 
••  I  wan  Tory  ■tteatiTe,'*  aaya  GerHar*  unto  this 
discooisa,  my  mind  stilt  fined  on  the  proreH)  DSf- 
JUmtiti  at  miaer  frudmtue^  not  being  certain  bat 
that  this  person  might  be  set  oa  porposely  to  eened 
aae,  if  Eoglsad  was  desirous  of  ^*  subrarslon  of 
the  SfMnish  govemTneat.  Wherafor*  my  first  an- 
swer wna  widi  admiration,  feigning  not  weH  tat  first 
la  oouprehend  their  design,  and  -trith  mtMh 
cnt^  ikeae  high  reaohitions,  less  tbbif  sn^cetm,  ooh- 
sidered  the  tronbles  past  and  present  among  tbem, 
iadaaatiag  thereby  that  I  Nved  b«i  hwe  to  fbrge 
fictions ;  bat  that,  withal,  Bnglaod  onght;  to  be  ab- 
eooatad  as  their  best  and  moot  «oa«tdisi«Ue  nelgb- 
bsvhood,  both  tat  its  alcaation,  crtreagth  >by  mA, 
comnmee,  and  aflbetioa  of 'flitf  pMfAe,  inrho  hHve 
ahssfs  Nved  hi  goad  lotoHigeiiee  wtih  M*M>'«Mm. 
Ciiaa,  beifig  from  Fiaooe  whMte  aft  the  Mfrs  |W0-. 
eead,  aa  the  UitorieB  do  bear  rtconl.  "Shs  nM 
panoo  promised  that,  npcM  the  pmwftag  of  tUf 
authoriBAdoa.  be  wonM  make  Itoowfi  Mmself,  d#- 
slrang  that  no  time  might  be'  hMb  CiHMideflttg, 
tbarefore,  the  advanti^eB  year  nWjMtij'  might  r«tfp 
haraby,  and,  on  cha  othet-  |Mi<t,  how  pMjudleM'  It 

>    .  •  ■       ;  ■■  'I-  , 

I  "Tltu  pwtj  [u  A«  nidpanontuUml  bcioc^iii  aowiJI  cb^iI^- 
lUMM  vitfa  tha  other  for  pDioU  of  buaora,  «xpectLi)|r  no  leu  from  yoi^r 
■i^j  Hiiii.ii  fliii  fflin  iifHiiilii  had  ImoMMi«m«ftlrtBft ^fM^, 
Kifbt  Iwva  to  tmr  th*  Outer,  u  •  ntrk  of  dapaiHlmtc)'  of 
kM«%  wrf  In  vttii  UuMB  who  ahatid  b*  lumMd'^ilh  llw 
MOW  if  Mm  Hidy  aMI.-«^'>aii«WA  UMftoCMAta  M  BMMirlw 


vroald  bO'M  yonr  majesty  that  Franee  sfaoald  pPiK 
careapriaiitire  alliance  wttfa  these  states,  if  nafe  tha 
eooifiMMi  \irhicb.  would  render  Franoe>too  potent  a 
neif^hbor,  Jthoagbt  ifittiog  toadaartiie  yoor  raajasl}- 
tfaaraof  in  -theea  -tenDiV  aad  believe-  yaar  atiajaa^ 
wiH  appnva  tim,-  upon  tiiis  ooaaidamtio^  I  M 
dtfWB  theee.of  Qaaen  £fizabetfa  in  tho  years  1076. 
1677,  Md  1578,  wbe,  1^  a  singnlar  pmdence,  labor- 
ed to  hinder'  this  'people  from  easting'  themselvee 
noder  the  pntteetioo  ctf  France. .  . .  And  seeing  the 
liveftof  ^eat  persons  mi^t  mn  haoard  by  Redis- 
covery oi  ■  ihtfto  designs,  I  find  myself  boaod  in 
ohari^  and  loyalty  to  <  comaranicate  then  any  fur- 
tiser  ^n  tO'  yobr  oiajesty,  who  may  impart  them 
aoto  yonr  pmdeot  council,  as  in  your  royal ^ wisdom 
shall  be.thonght  fitting, 'it  being  the  reqaeat  amde 
by  die  oeerett  pBrt;f .  '  Your  majesty  may  be  pleoaed 
to  weigh  tJM  glory  which  will  redownd  nato  yenr 
majesty  from  this  aUiaiMte,  which,  eaelading  the 
Spaaiuda  jeraver  from  thia  purt  of  thw  worid,  ^1 
aerve  aa  aa  asaarad  rompait  to  etbar  cotintrles, 
neigiibavn,  and  alliea  of  year  mojeatj,  aad  ftte  tham 
from  any  change  or  hivaskin^"  Garbiar  went  ea 
to  i^e  tfaci  fciog  more  particDfaira  toucAdng  the 
great  bosineas,^*  telling  him  bowicnaHoba  he  had 
been  to  preraol  all  sobjeot  of  sat{Hcfon  in  liie  Kia^ 
of  Spain's  jninisters,  mxA  how  he  had  been  contlft- 
oally  praasad  fay  tbe  pereoo  in  diigniae  to  know 
whether  th^' could  connt  upon  Charies's  assbtance. 
tie  aaid  that  there  wepe  only  seme  six  thousand 
meni  Spaniards  nod  Italians,  in  the  eaaatry;  and 
that,  as  tan  the'WiilhioBs,  who  made  ten  tfaoosand 
man,  tb^  ^onid  not  fight  for  Spain  irben  it  should 
came  to  t^e  pnsb-;  bat  Ofaarlea  DHiat  make  hasw, 
fiipthe  HeQandoN  were  very  aniloaa  to  intermad- 
die.  Ghtflea  imasodiata^y  replied  by  latter,  wviilm 
ntr^yi-amiiaU  in  hi*  ouw  hand.  The  haainaaa, 
he  add,  araa  ao  great  Aat,  motelif  to  manage  It, 
he  waa  feraed  to  lr»t  aomebodyi  bat^  as  aeore^ 
was  iMpecially  nocelBsary,  he  had  only  tmseed  See- 
reiary  Oobe. "  He  toW  Gerbier  that,  as  he  was  in 
pence '  end  fliendship  with  the  King  nf  Spain,  It 
would  be  against  both  bcmor  and  {ontclence,  if 
wit^Mut  any  ijnst  cause  or  qnarre^  he  debawehed 
his'  sabjeots  ft<om  tiietr  ailegiamte.  "But,*'  coo- 
tinned  tfa»>'  king,  H  since  i  see  a  likelAood  (almosc  It 
nooesMyy  that-his'PlandieTs  sobJeAtn  'must  fatt  tote 
some'  other  ^khig^s  «f  stove's  pnaesttOD,'  and  thai  I 
«m  oflbred,:  w^lhMrt  the  ieait  iatlmation  of  mine,  to 
have  a  ahtve  thMtda,  thb  sebond  ootiridarMioa  la. 
that  4t-wnre  a  gt^  impradetMe  hi  mate  iM'sHp 
tiWa-ootnidsttt -wbawl^  I  may  both  BdvHDtage  my- 
self'aad  lihideritbaxovaillnrhtg  i^tneav'of  my 
nei^boia.^  HowasttflHagihaiifld^ia'tHltetliapM- 
teodon'Of-iiMM  T^eofile  tot^hlaliiiiidaf  dt  cbey#a4r 
to  ihtmi  Kvltboarlillr  «9ekt«g :  4f' ba  dM  not  priAwt 
them  others  would ;  and  the  Kiog  of  Spain,  iMh 
steftd'of  fceidg^Mniadi^r  onghc  to  be'plaased?  ^  if 
bei'ChNH«b  Md'tM'IAtwfere,  then  thw  states 'Wouid 
111tO>  lhe'lian))*"Of  Pttlipis  'eaeml«A  «r  Mbi^U. 
«'Aiad>^«t«fofe'/<«batlimed<therdykHlMl^  *<npoh 
lgv«nt!t!btfBid0rdtion;i|  h(ffe:«eirt''y4«i'|io«iM-  »t^w 
^wMi  4h4«e<idMglilMA<ipet«M>;'  ^tad  -di-bwibyiu- 
thorize  yaWto"]f(vmiHb-<bamr-itf<m7''HUM,  protee- 
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tioD  against  anybody  but  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to 
d^ead  tkeiQ  frooa  bim  and  al)  tlu»  iraekl-  vtae  fmu 
iajuriea."  HhoB-ittUit,  anth  a  cttaamiBaion' toiGaT^ 
biert  wai  inckwed  iaadiapatali.writteD-by'Seera* 
titi7  CelMt  whn. told  the  agantetlMt  the  oonniiaBiMi 
waaaBfaUaa  could  bflCxpaeCedreecroey.not  onv  pta^ 
jsiUinipinare  formalitiM.  YoBrkntnuimMt*'  Mid 
Ute  BQcratary,.^wiU  be.mada.nrara  pBrticulu'  mad 
Call  when  ilie  partiea  diaeoTW  thaanalvw,  and  wkksm 
you  eond  mrd  wftot.ttay  o^-and  -^rtHk tfaty  ra> 

;  Oa  the  &4t^  of  September*  SeGretai7Ci^e<wraM 
•gnin  to  instractfaim  how.tn  ooovince  the  Gstholie 
•Iftles  of  Fltmdera .  nod  Brabaofc  that  France  was 
not  to  be  tlwu^ght  of,  aod  that  fingland  'was-  their 
•UEOflt  refuge,  which,  woald  best  agrac  both  "with 
(heir  eccleaimtical  arid  tempoml  eatatea;  Mfaoch 
whieh,"  coBtioaea  the  iecpotary,  ronning  in  eeareti 
ef  RrguoieBts  to  prove  bow  nicely  nod  nearly' the 
Anglicao  chutxh  covid  agree  with^e  RomaQ,  **yo« 
tanst  endeavor  to  peimada  to  be  of  the  same ;  for 
Ihedr  chnrcfatDeo,  you  say,  are  tbm  imat  'iictive  for 
Ihia  cfaaogsi  and,  if  it  bad  not -beMi  for  the  aeaodal 
of  r^ligioofitbay  vtoidd^bave  axyraaaed  tbemMtveB 
for  A  traa(y  .Si^Biid  bafon  otiier*.  .  .  .  Yet 
ISne^adt  ki  roapeot  of  religioa,  ia  Ikr  mdra  prapw 
for.  tbiMD  (0  jiua  witbal  Yban  the  Seven  United 
Pra^liweaoaa  be;  fer«  howaocmroflata  ibay  have 
jrwvea  their  wighbars  a  apeciow  freeiom  of  the 
Cfttbolic  reUgioo.  yet  they  have  reaerved  in  every 
(own  a  free  charch  fur  dieir  own  profession ;  aod 
what  difltrtctioD- tbeir  lOMtiniied  iatarcDBrse  with 
auob  a  mixture  woald  breed  may  eaaiJy-be  doaoeirad- 
Whoreas,  ao  sach  effect  can  be  frared  from  the 
KvgUebt  who,  as  ttwy  enjoy  at- bone  their  honera^ 
freedom,  and  estates,  withoat  differenoB.  ao  maeh 
IfMs  will  trouble  or  restrain  men's  oonaclenaes 
abroad;  aor  are  so  incorporate  by  language,  or  by 
jfonoral  reawt  to  tfaat  natioa,  that  they  «aa>be  capa* 
We. to  wake  any  ebaaga."  Thoaa  ware  nost  him 
and  absolntely  decrepit  wgoiMnta^  bat  tbosa  which 
followed  were  perhaps  aomewhat  move  camrineiag 
to  the-  digttituriBa  of  the  chviab  in  Flavders  and 
PrKbantv  who.  had  a  profound  abborresae  of  the 
poverty  oad-politicid  ina^Biftcnoce  of  chorchmen  in 
HoHaqd<  I  "But,"  (Kmtinues  tbe  secsetary,  «*whiit 
is:  more  oeAsiderable,  ohurcbmea  .nmoog'  the  states 
have.  no.  part  ia  tbc  govemnMntor-in  the  lawsi 
iiftitfaer'do  their  elders  oompovtwith  our  iiiararahy 
of  ftrobbksbopa,  bislMips,  deaos,  cbodds.  and  pnaiah 
fturates;  nod,  which  doth  yet  debaae.theBi  .inBSQ, 
they-dioro  posaess  neither  glebcfJandfl.nor-feitheaj 
Mr  ittberTBtable.  reroouOe,  but  dopond  -altogether 
upoa  raluatary  o«ittnbirtiotis»  nkkAi  wUl  biing  thelt 
iiicb>.olergy  ia.  abort  tkae  to  *  veiy  inafin:aod  paac 
ertala.  HheaadifiHreiweatroD  iM»tbi(m>ifeta-the 
nrada  of  tbeir  ecBhsHnkifit.wbQ.iwra  aet  samottfH 
Aad  tbM  tbey,wiH,09t  take  their  «wai  iK«vest»tb 
hmttiUd  pcefor<oiB:  aUlBoca  jifmpeet  tliiMeaf.'< 
Harin^.tbnf  arraPied  for  th*'  olergy,-  Saetctliry 
Go)i».  wbox#o  douhtfwrata  under  tb«diatBte&>«£ 
Ch»rJ«a,{>Kmee<led.t«,d«iU.'wiih..the  nobiUlyi Mi 
4tHlg'J0c>bw«  tn.  d#ali|M  to4heak<Bti  htgev  aBdosjall 
aijpallpiUkADW  mcfcr<bBnMriit<waBM  bfhfo|i.lbe^-lD 


adhere  to  a  potent  king  like  the  King  of  Englaod 
thl»«D  B')aopBlH<>andfaetiaBS  gonnnneat  like  foat 
■f  Uie -HoHaadaM.  *•  Among  time  boors,"  cootimias 
Att  aeofotaBy ,  ■  where  ail  are  eqna)  and  capable  of 
the'  bigheBt  f  tueaj  their  honora  and  degree*  caa 
haae'Mi'praeaiaaDoat  but  be  subject  to  the  i^roats 
«f  ihe  baseraarti  without  oirility  or  reapeet,  which 
Mhfo-MDcb  caa  qot  endure."  From  the  nolMh^  he 
paaicd  batfaBOMVchants  aod- base  traders,  and  from 
these  to  the  natrre  leldMry,  teUiog  Oerbier  how  t* 
dealrwitb  liiMe  (olanea  inr  order  to  draw  than  to 
4h«  kiog's  iatMiasti  -**BtiC"  said  Coke,  in  conela* 
sioBt  becsuao-the  Spaniards  are  not  yet  excluded, 
you  .nMat  inotr  by  a  total  adfaering  to  the  foetieo, 
ehber  'Cty  dowv  their  authori^  or  neglect  their 
inlerestB,  who  may'  well  be  able  to  do-that  there  for 
tti'wfaMA  tbcyioaa  aet  fur  themselves;  and,  wbea 
they  peremve'  they  caa  not -help  themselves,  and 
tkM  they  must  iqait  their  hold,  will  probably  im;Iia« 
rather  to  depeait  their  light  ia  .our  bmds  (ehieOy 
the  Bea-4owiis)  thaa-to  SQfier  their  rebels  or  Aeir 
oppoaitea  to  carry  them  by  force.  In  this  yew 
dexterity  most  be  employed  rather  in  drairing  on 
overtoras  frain  ihamaelves  than  in  offisring  proposi- 
tiona."  This  ;imdarhMd  negotiation  was  prolongad 
ihrm^-iBany  JBoaihs,  the  King  of  England  wishing 
the  eonS|HrBtaw  to  declare  their  country  iodepeiMl- 
eat,  and  the  conqiintoiB  wiafaii^  him  to  give  Aem 
•omethlag  more  than  general  and  vagne  promises. 
At  Itist  tha  Bpaotah  court,  which  had  some  clue  Id 
the  secret  correspondence  from  the  begioning,  dis- 
covered  the  whole,'  and  reinforced  its  army  in 
Fjandera  and  Brabant ;  and  thereupon  the  plot  fell 
to  the  ground.  If  such  proceedings  bad  taken  phics 
iratweea  privue  individuals,  no  one  would  heahats 
as  to  the  proper  epithet  to  be  applied  to  them ;  but 
rhey  bad  bees  so  common  between  kings  and  gov- 
ennmeots,  that  wo  think  Charles's  conduct  on  this 
eecasion  has  been  censured  wiA  nndne  aererity- 
He  aeted  predsely  as  the  great  Eliatbatfa  wooU 
have  daoe ;  and  even  at  a  nnteh  later  end  arailly 
batter  age,  EagUsh  statesmen  would  oot  have  hesi- 
tttedto  do  iM'-»Defa  in  the  same  daifc  manner  (s 
ceunteract  die  intrigues  of  other  states,  and  mors 
especially  to  prevent  the  French  from  mekiDg  them- 
seivas  masters  of  the  Low  Coontriea.  But,  on  tlw 
other  hand,  if  Oiiarles  btfd  been  that  hi^  model  of 
reli^oB  .anditaanctiiy,  probity,  and  booer,  wfaicb 
Ssase-baref  tried  to  represent  him.  we  sbeold  Imtdly 
bam  foaad  Jinn  eagaged  in  such  n  echeme. 

Charles  now  couctuded,  or  rather  Tenewed,  s 
tnealT-'imth -GnstaTua  Adolphaa,  and  undertook  to 
sand'Shc  thoMaad  men  to  join  that  vietbrious  sover- 
eign iks  the  heart  of  Oermany.  But»  as  there  mot 
dedealfcntioa  of  war  with  the  emperor,  be  tbevght 
it-pnopanand  delicate  to  make  it  appear  as  if  this 
faroeiimamiaed -in  Scetiand  by  ^e  Marquis  of 
HbasiliBa  on  Ms  ovra  aeeoBBt,  and  v^thoot  the  kiag^ 
knowfadf«>>  Whoa  Hamiltmi  waa  getting  ready, 
BwbM,  Lord  Keay,  and  Major  Bor^wick  accused 
tha  mar^maafntaing  troops  to  usurp  the  crown  of 
E^dtlaad* Beny  aaid  that  this  plot  was  -dtsoonred 
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itliinby^«B«  RMBiaj.aBd  BorlhiiMi  mU  that  it 
had  been  revealed  to  hwn  by  wie  MeM— m.  Neither 
•f  tbe  aeeame  had  any  witoeeM  to  pcMhwe*  bat 
Lord  Bmf  pcepeeed  henng  reeeawe  ta  4m'  bow 
■ti^eMed  berberim  o£m  tM  byeiBgla  eombat,  mad 
dMUeeeed  lUnMf  ,  wbe  denied  hmiag  mtim 
•BdbeMnauiQBtioe  to  hu  lordBhip  ■eme'eHedgB^ 
tammsy  waa  ready  to  fight  aa  Beay  t  tad  *  ao«t 
•f  ehinilry  Was  regularly  comtitvted-  to  arrange  add 
vitoeae  tlie  coinbet,  over  whiefa  the  Etrl  of  Anio- 
del,  u  earl-flKrahel,  wa  ta  (veaide.  Bat,  whea 
•f«iy  thiog  waa  ready,  the  kiag  revoked  his  coao- 
■iwitQ,  and  the  abaaid  proceediiig'waaahapdaBed.^ 
Tbe  ori|pDBl  (duucge^  wlueh  waa  in-  itself  acateely 
km  ridiciiloaa,  origiDated  in  the  naBee  of  Lord 
Ochikne  and  the  Lord  Treaewer  We^Coa^  who 
WM  very  jealove  of  Hamikon's  iaflamee  at  oeort, 
far,  next  to  WentWDith  and  Laad,  tbe  aarqaia  was 
•ai^ioced  to  be  ckMest  with  the  kh^."  HaiailtoD 
hid  dieady  embarked  with  hie  Uttte  araqr^^*  bat 
m  fittle  can  waa  takea  of  prat iaiana  eod  aaeamaw 
4tKHNtehiB  MftUiat  tb«y  WBm.fanmght  inlea 
ack  ■ud  ihaWmrnd  cooditiea,  ao  that -they  teoUered 
•way  ie  a  abort  tiaae ;  aod  tim  naaqnia  was  foreed 
toietam  la  Ea^and  withoat  funiag  any  great  re- 
Nowa  by  dua  actioo,  whereia  he  oeitber-did  aernce 
10  the  King  of  Swedeo  aor  to  hinaelf,  or  to  the 
Pnrtflitatit  cawaa  io  Oermany."*  Whan  Haroihon 
ntomed,  Chaiiae  recebed  him  iato  aa  peat  &vor 
•ad  treat  aa  ever. 

We  caaoot  emideQae  half  of  tbe  cineniaatanaea 
which  ocomred  at  home  between  the  dioeolittioD  of 
the  pariiameat  of  1629  and  the  caUiog  that  of  1640, 
-^ncBmataaeee  which  diacootaabad  the  aaaa  «f  the 
Eagiish  paoide*  and  which  gave  seal  to  the  ttmid  or 
UawariBtfiny  tatboMalota.  We  iball,  howem; 
liy  to  eiplain,  in  aa  £nr  worda  aa  poaatUetthe  aaost 
■iqHrtHt  ef  tJheea  provecationa.  la  eoateotpt  of 
the  Petitioa  of  Right,  the  king  pereiated  ia  leryiag 
taauge  aad  poundage,  erea  mgmeotiDg  tbe  retea 
M  iDBdry  lUoda  of  gooda,  aad  ordering  that  the 
fMda  of  soch  as  refiued  pay  meat  abotild  be  iaatBottr 
leiud  and  aeld.  The  Ceuuneos,  it)  will  be  reaaeaa* 
bmdi,  had  deaouaced  the  man  ea  a  traitor  that 
Amdd  pay  theee  iU^al  taxea*  Aiki,  at  the  aaate 
tian  tfaac  Charlaa  thaa  availed  bhoaelf  of  the  «»• 
warees  of  med*m  cfnamerce.  fae-mAHtraryy  revived 
•NUia  <Mdal  «aee  or  aboaea.  Heory  UI.  aad 
Edmrd  L«  wbatt  their  paeuty  irtiacaTBd'thMr  efaiv* 
■by,  had  introdneed  tbe  practiee  >ef  'aaatiDoidog 
A>ir  aiiliiBiy  taaaatBt  woclh-  dBM  par  amram*  to 
mm»U  tfaebr  bandathe  caatfybaMr  cf  kalgb^ 
hMd My  dadoed  tUa  hoDort  aod  Wan  aflowed 
'■wyuwidbypaywigaiiiedeiale'finfc-  .£liadieth 
*Bd  Jaaaa-M  both  awuled  thaawatrai  of  tfaiai  ao* 
CMBt  preiogatire  aial  tb»  diaage  ia  itbe  •ndim^ 
Maeir  rendemd  it  more  4ippreenre  titstb  fenaeidyi 
(^M^  only  peraoae  ealeemed  avottll  <£4d  per  an* 
nm  ■wore  aew  edjeetod  to  it.  In  -Aiany  bifeaaieea^ 
a  kne^B  tboe,  tbe  aheriA  porpase^  ae^etad  tu 
"We  thaao  writ^.and  aaaQr. peranM^  wHbd  tha^ 
*"»BQTT«d>too)inoBoticeofthenf.;  bntpawCharlea 
■I9«Dted  a  regular  eoaauBaioB  to  tftead  aotefy  ta 
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^Ha-TenttioiM  meflbod  of  raiatng  aMoey;  and  tbeae 
eommiasroBW*  called  npoa  all  huided  proprtetoia, 
rated  at  ^0.,  te  pay  tiiidr  taea  fur  ootbelog  kn^bted» 
When  aey  raafalaaee  waa  efciad,'tba  paitlas  were 
dragged  iato  tbe  expeaaive  taw-eoarts,  and  there 
SaeariaMy  aait,  and  fineed  ta  pay,  or  tfarown  iatt  • 
priaook  Nor  waa  there  any  fixed  mle  or  rate  ?  tat\ 
whoa  ai^  man  waa  a  koown  Pavinm  or  preoiBiaii 
or  otberwiaa  obnoxnos  to  tiie  oonrt,  he  waa  made 
to  pay  a  great  deal  more  &an  another.  Nor  wia 
the  prebtice  hnitod  to  tboae  -who  were  Kabte  aa 
military  or -fendal  teneoiai  leaseea,  wlu>  held  ue 
laedbyanysachteami  tnenthBni8,-wfaoe&lbrtanea 
had  risen  from  bales  of  geodst  aad  net  fimm  ttw 
sword  -or  lance,  were  eaHed'tipMi  to  pay,  ware 
pmeecufeed,  aad  peiaeeated.  It  vronld  not  hai% 
been  easy  to  fiod  a  mote  c^eetf re  method  of  iodi^- 
pasio^  that  nnmwona  aad  inflaential  daas  of  the 
leaaer  laodheldera  aad  cmintfy  gentlemen.  It  li 
said  that  d£lOO,000 ware  thasscmwed  mod  aqneeoed 
out  of  tbe  nai^eet;  ud  ^  king  prefon«d  thli> 
nediad  to  meetiag  and  agseeingwiA  tbe  Honae  ot 
Coounona.  -Tba  toaat  iatolenUe  aoibriagB  ef  the- 
peoplebad  arisen  in  tbe  tdd  tioie  freat  the  atroekmt 
game  w  forest  Inra.  This  Uoody  and  diBgraeefW> 
code  had  been  aDowed  in  good  part  to  drop  inoe- 
deeaebide ;  but  Ctnrles  resolved  to  ravive  at  leaflit 
aJl'saeb  perta  ef  it  as  might  tend  to  ttae  Inereaae  ef 
hia  reveone.-  The  Ear]  of  HoHaed  was  appointed 
to  hfrid  a  eonrt  fortbe  Teoovery  of  the  kiag*!  forestal 
ri^ita,  er  these  buida  which  had  once  belonged  <tB 
the  royal  ehasea.  In-  this  meaner  people  were 
drivea<froai  many  tracts  whdeh  they  aad  their  flh 
Uiera  had  ioag  oeeaiaed'  aa  their  ewn ;  genUbnen't- 
estates  were  anena^ed  apon,  aadi  aa  tbe  ktogwoa- 
the  Htigaiiti  tbe  oppeaita  party,  efeo  if  he-  gained: 
his  eaoso,  wbkh  hi  aadi  oiraonMCaoees  be  bad  baft 
aligfat  ehanee  of  deii^,  was  diwreaaed  or  mined  by 
the  casta  af  tbaoetion,  wtaicb.be  had  to  p^*  wlietber 
hewaatfaehiaerortbewbMer.-  The  l^inrlof  Soatb- 
ampfioa  wa8<reduoed  almost  to  poverty  by  e  decision- 
which  depriited  him  of  his  estate  adjoiaing  the-  New 
Forest  in  Uaatpsbtre.  In  Essex  Ae^  i^yaJ  foresta 
grew  ao  laifB,  that  people  aaad  liiey  htd  swanewed* 
np  the  whole  cooatty.  '  BoekiDgbamk  Foren  waA- 
iMreoaed  from  a  cirooit  of  nx  miles  to  eoe  of  sixty 
mUea,  ood  all  tre^Mssen  were  panlshed  by  tb» 
imposition  of-  enormeoa  fines.  "  Whlcb<  bardbo^** 
Biqra  Clorendoot  ••l^btad  most  npoa  penons  of' 
qaalil7  and:boaor,  ibengbt  tbemebes  obtm 
fordiaary- op|Nmbioaa».  and  wore  iberefiMm  lika  ttf- 
renModMr  It  wMi  mgoe  sharpDeaa.*'  •  T«  eahi^ 
Raibigsnd  Ftarkf  CSoH^eadepitreit  assay  pvoprlulont 
net  nieraly  vt  tbeir  rig^  ef  ■oomlaoN^  bnt  else  oT 
their  tlreeMd  hMda-  It  rtmtt 'appen'  tbat  bo- 
afterward  gave  setnei  compensation  r  lmt>the  a«c  at 
firat  had  icidi  the  woiat  features  of  a  croel  4nd 
plondoriagi  despaciami  -  The  Heuse  6t  €bhiiiMMM 
badtsoareblyvwodered'B  sdrtfiee  more  itu^oAant  M 
tbeivatien^ttaan  by  itttisting^  ott'the  svppressiea  of 
Mfeoptttes  1  bQt'naw  tbe  king  b^n-  to  revive  -Cbesd 
tAnaea'  abar  aUd;  fte  the'  tam  ef '  v£10,00»,  which 
dlirjr  ^d  ttn  lUeir'  iAtaBt;-«nd  tut  u  4at]r'  of  dCS' 
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imjeot..froUU|)F.filUT«^(.frft  had  i»<tbumriV;«n>^d 
^iletMv  .irf'<.|faa.ABnrii^liiq-.Mt  ef.  iivlijHngft^  b^g 
man  p«itil»lftrt^4tf^c|fHl  »giifa.s»,v)diyi^al«w,AKo 
ORttbiiw  «Htp<|wlirtii  firtv«4     Aft.  aom^  ■,  ^-rtia 

nftrndpobite  .dfMMUkded..  ■ '  ,Tbaw  -inflorppmif^,  i  p««ij)- 
ballera^waip«etio£tb«ti;  buttgMff.  r«c^i»4|)4«^ 
w>BppDNti«eiMhttn^  Md  {b0y:emr«ised.«  foci  i»f 
iiHprisiiiaB<oT«w<tbe  dmdByi.  SMhdeelemMiPMWtad 
tfaek  iD^MrfanocOf  M  trwd^jiiMk4  wap.iqq  Uufir 
owa  adcoiiMr'imn«'katfd«d  mw  t«  lbe.^D4)er  toiar- 
oin  «£  tfao'i^tBT  i£%unb^v  fiTbl*  ^pmedoot  mt 
iUltmscli  jit>tbBiJBrtat&Mk  of-  A.flinitiBr,  comiwojr  ■«( 
>  vtMrti^iMkmr^  fad>iB>«  STtoatMcwtgnofflUMl!  graMa* 
tlll-aian^iriiMiiis  tnoagMiaiiw  mti  «mntd  M 
lato.ataliitB,.faeaaHn>tt  omnnwi  :aa  tilajr  lud'.fcawa 
JhUMS'Mid  Wnbmibk.  ifcod  no-  iBn.ufaat 
pnirwjiiBgriiBfh*hagkipduji]>aMi  of  tbfnjMlndoas, 
■saaW'SomdatHUf  lidl  toiy  ^itwuna^wiareact  ob  iiMt ; 
'tfad-eavyiaDd  toproadi.Bfiivfaioh  {vmithoM-mij 
i ymMliifyfM.to>4b*  kiagt  titbijnMio'.o^at  mmmi  for 
«ke  gtpgn»irf,ai<l>Btion'W»a<aiiorroMHi  and  Piriy  > 
'hidall  'pifrtiMr-of  t|;M>'  inoae^  Brer  TMched  'tba  vt^tal 
eolfen.*-  fifDdBamtioai.  ^vliiah  Jamea  iiad' icatviad 
•ta^Mcfa  BxaeNf'  anf  whtiifa--iMd  .boss  brandad.kj 
parli«DiM4  w^ranii^D  'bitowghl  mt6  piay,  andorbi- 
'iMt;^'fioes'(i*ei«  >»xuted:fmii  ■tufa  diadbefcd 
tlidev  pratitBmaYiDDi. '  wbkA  wan  .in  i  tbemaehres 

4m       tin-  yli|iUii  aad^  o^aingmat  iiiignhinfe.were 
•  90My- |»>tbii''«ftaiMh«  aad       tiatfy  .iu- 
'CMMdll{f^riM^f  I<indMh-«Qd  Im  -tmA  limiiihlwiid 
iOM#  «bd'««*iKiaq{iil»-AaiP  ^pb' «i««-4Mt-  bB>>BO 
wMwd  uti  MlbMurd^wtolbnUMiywaiiB  lmtae« 
'  hi-4he-  i*«»bpoUr.    B«Mr  <ki»:fRodHBMrti<mH-  were 
4itvegiMad>'-tEbb  >Ulgea>feRid  ^laead  dum'iMt'Ui 
WikMb^dhig'toiBinr 'titdidw  iibdddaeito'had  >giBe 
oB'MMIo^'  faBter'-ilba&''«vMV'i  GtaariflBi  tmkm  yme 
rtiotv  Mefadj^in'moag'-pnioeitdibga^hni  iniAftbar, 

■Qd'<i(Mik-MM,  >an*to-hiiilHilMoti»y  oTibotoiiiivtiBd 
'  bWM  Itoe'riUn^'IfMIMt'  ■Iiv'gatMvtl.i(Hr''lat^ 

i^tsf  tlMir  htlHM«,-UfiI«DiMoMMAtextbkb6  cnwii ; 


* dottMF/caa  lb*''«lf«aei«'faiada:td<(MQi«ip«iatt7>bMid6  '*fWyMi.-Th1i|li  iBot  yat  the  ahM  of  tkb  AngFimn 
aaffonof  rthis  4satraaioii,of  i;h^ir,  prop^itX-  Thni,  charch,  for  old  Abbot,  the  archbishop  of  .Qantcr- 
a'Mrt  'Moenr'Mt'foff^'«w«'faMMa*  tttjimi^tmat 

.  Uni,  with  cdaciri-lidMes  and  tftAte(i;'iMj|fe;(f1i(t=lS«d 

r  anctod  new  St.  Mattia'a  in  tbei  fiaUs,;  juqdt  after 

'ihfl  (toUtn  aftlM  Lorn-  Mhtnatit. 


Mn  la  »  TMr,  Muti  XI900  aimk'U  lU  Ifii^fMth'WMaM;  1-^ 


|Jtbaf^hmi^4^bf^d,beeji  d^nwluihed  the  ^heritb, 
hf^j  lipes^w^?  i,9v^e4  pQ  bim  by  distrew  yrarraotB- 
^JvC.^.if.  ^1  \)f»^&.y/pv9  not  saffieient  fiaoaei  of 
,di^if9t,pJDfl  ^,^itiiUw>  tbere  were  the  galtiog  sad 
b(gb-Jijpp4sA  ^^.9e.dmg4  of  the  Eprl-MarBb*!'* 
Qp^rt,  ..tfbvfb  ;yviU  b^. .described  mqr0  particukrly 
.jb^t;«»fWr>...3Di.>^.b«|t  wore  tbao  any  thing  beape<l 
po^pq  1^  flpoffl^d  bevd  *xt  tbe  kiog  WW  tbe  cou- 
dact.  f^f  tl;e,yigb:ichMrcb  ptirt]r>  led  on  bj  Land. 
T;^,  bisbo4;i>,if^  aUovfeid.  .oqq.  of  bifl  warmest  id- 
nviia^  lo  JbfWjf,  baen  a  ualot  in  hia  bkoart.  "  of  too 
wun  bipod- i^d  tpq  poaitive  a  natgra;**"  but  be 
£oUQWa4.^he.  epiv^,  of  Archbiahop  .Bancroft,  aw) 
wpa^oA  janpbajtj)^.  Aailfant  of  the  king.  Wbeo,  is 
.t^e^Q^OQtti  af;I4fgr4  4630.  Henrietta. Maria  gaye  birth 
to.  a  .p^a««,.^ft<)n^ard  (hat  godly  king  Cbaiies  II.. 
.  Lfuid  baft^iEa4  .tttP  iq&nt.  and  covpoaed  a  innyw 
upon  tbe  .(^Dcaaiqih- iq  wbicb.  waa  tbe  petitioo— 
X)0uUe.bjN  fftbet'j  graces.  0  Lord  \  upon  bim.  if 
Hbe  pow^/'.  3ipbo|i.Wi4iaLRiat  tbe  ex-lqrd  keeper, 
npw  in  ittsgraca*  &|)d  alraoat  a  patriot,  ibi^ettiDg  bi« 
awn  pegifprmapf^a .  in  fomer  timea^  called  this 
•».liuverVttfdi-4at^»ry.aad  loathaonMi  .dmniSj*"  A 
&W' Avatba,  alE^  campoiiog  tiiia  pr^yer^  ha-vA 
>c«Ued.b«f«pahiaa,4Di>ha  Star  (^banibar».Ale]under 
.i4aigibtiil^.«<-SiHilWhfBBiaa  and  a  Fnritaa  praacber.fiir 
laritiag  agaiivt  tba  qnoan  and  the  Inabo]ia  ia  a  book 
•otiflad  '•An.AppiaaltoaiaFarliaiQeiitvQr&iaB'aFJea 
againal  ,Frelaoy."  .  The  teoa  «f  the  book  waa  dis- 
reBpectftUt  iRQatic,  and  ID  Bona  reapeota  brotal;  bat 
W«  losD.«igbl.tff  ita  demerijta  in  tlu  atraoiooa  puniah- 
jBOwtaf  the  autbec^  nhn  vainlj  pleaded,  in  tbe  Sur 
Qbambert  ttM  h«  ,had  offended  tbraugb  seal)  and 
net  thtmugh  -aoy  peraeaal  malice.  He  was  degraded 
fnm  tiie.  auaiati^i  pabliely  whipped  id  P«laee<yaid. 
placed  in  the  pillory  for  two  hoora,  bad  an  ear  cot 
.oft  a  bootnl  :aliA.  and  wna  branded  oo  «db  of  hi* 
«beeko.witi>  iha-lQUara  S.  S.,fi)r  Sower  of  Sadi- 
tioB.".  After  .Cbeee  deteatable  operaiioae  be  w 
FMdtibaok  totfcip'iwiiovt  butt  at  tho  end  of  ooa  rinrt 
waek^bi^r«ihia4MaMlB  wara  baaiadi  he  was  aglia 
dragged  ifincb'iv  pubSc  wbippiog,  tbe  pUloiyi  tb# 
■kMfe,>aaditjba»btaDd4  and,  after  be  bad.baen  de- 
ipnvod  ■ef'ibiaaMiflii.aart  apitt  in  the  other  MiGril. 
and  boraediOD-khie  atber  cbaefct  he  wae  thrnat  baeti 
nteibiar  dDngeott^^ataere  to  he  for  life.  After  ten 
yaan*  iodandiilffigbaooiregaiaed  b>B.liber^,  bnt  it 
waa  by-tfae.maatiy  neither  of  Laud  lior  Cteriea»bQt 
tfatougb  that  parHamant  whieh  deaC»rad  aUte  tiio 
UAopiiaiMb  theikiog^P 

iiBfadvtO'tfaa  nlnioat  inentable  canaeqoaaqw  of 
-pe>Bbetitiaa,vLfcudiiiegiected  no  oppavtui^  of  an- 
•totctt^  coiribmiit^.  %  hia  adviea  CharJes'had  ia- 
■MedtapmataniatiBa  foiMddkigattTnaaban  tsaon- 
ddoM  Aarainiaaiini'Or  to  ular  «pon  littt  cootro- 


» 1iwawwa>  '4Hm  wtmni  mm  irtiaiMr  ywiwitiai  i»  ft*  sar 
CbMibtr  aRBiMO  bmb  «Iw  M  MIc  Iwomi  mtrnvMicM  of  i^* 
kin|:**frtiil>mtlRis.  •  BtrPbilip  Winlok'*  Hraain- 

(Moffo  |MM,  ktfltoiBc.v-yMMM  feami  both  fmUmmt^ 
MhWlMftlw:;  «ntrMt«««MtWiwl  «•)  (H  hkc*a»tqFMapwMl 
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bniy  wu  still  llvlog,  liand  Wided  d^t6d 
lU  thunden.  *•  He  prerented  KltpwiM  a  vbrir  pri- 
nite  and  claiufestiiM  deatgo  'of  Introdtffeiiig  nodcon- 
fimnhte  into  too  many  chnrcfefttf';  !br  Umt  sbeW^ 
of  men  (thtttAoy  might  tiare  teaeb«n  ^  pttokije  their 
itching  em)  had  a  design  to  tniy  to  ^Witie  iaf  itn- 
proprialton  which  the  paristi  dbarehes  Id  'Hinry 
yin.*a  time  were  robbed  of,  and,  lodging  the  ad- 
rowsoas  and  preseoladona  hi  their'  bwtl  feOfle^tr,  to 
have  intndaced  nteti  who  Wdiild'  hire  hitrodiiiced 
dtfetrineB  initable  to  tiieh*  defieDdetioleB,  Which  the 
eoart  already  felt  too  nroch  the  trrmrt  of,  hyhehig 
ftreed  to  adtait  the  presentatiobsof  the  lay  patrom, 
who  too  ofteq  dispose  their  bei^fifces  to  neir  rather 
raitabte  to  their  own  opinioBs  thatr'the  utictes'imd 
caaoDa  of  the  charch ^  But  tfaife  is  the  Mrowln  g  of  a 
reyafist  and  high  eharehmaii,  who  eone^irtfd  that 
erery  Aing^  done  by  Laud  wail'  rigfJt;  the  oOrer 
p«r^  nfgjbt  hare  nMembly  pVehdedtMIr  gntftaiid 
natiml  desire  to  procure  ptwuhtors  wltisse  BOtnms 
mat  practices  agned  irtth  tfieh'  own.  And,  then, 
ifthey  had  dsne  what  wasiUe^l  tit  ilftaMlaai^  fbrthe 
p«rehase  of  Kftogs,  and  fiir  the'eataUistamettt  of  after- 
nooD  leetnrea  tn  boreogifas  and  cMeS,  where,  as  they 
considered,  the  aerviee  of  God  wtfs  irnlcb  neglected, 
we  can  scarcely  see  upon  wtiat  priacipleof  law  the 
Uargb  autna  of  money  which  hstf  been  eontrllmted 
sbooM  be  seised  by  the  Msg  aed^Laiidl  Key,  the 
attomey^neral,  breegbt  the  trustees  in  whom  the 
money  was  vealed  into  the  Court  ef  fi>«cheqaer,  and 
there,  after  jRoifaetion  of  their -books  and  deeds, 
aad  eoanse)  heard  on  bodi  sldes«'their  corporation 
waa  dlaaolved;  and  all  the  money  adjadgvd  to  Uie 
Mag,  who.  at  seme  fiitnre  tivae,  was  to  employ  it  in 
Us  own- way  for  what  he  wight  ootfrider  the  beoeflt 
sf  the  eboreh.* 

The  Paritona  new  hegu  to  Mtrigrato-  in-  graat 
mnbn«  to  North  Ameriea,  prS (erring  «  wiklamiess 
wiA  raAgSens  libetty  to  ^Mae  flittte'oeubtiy  w4lh- 
eat  it.'  The  pi^gr™  Mibrf  dlMIy  settled  in  New 
Engbuid.  These  wbo  reiMhied  achome  were 
tharpesed  and  imtdttered  by  pemecntiDn,  and  by 
the  wfaole  tone  aad  manner  of 'Otarlas^s  conrt, 
which,  be  it  said,  ihoni^  moral,  or  M  least  deoaot, 
eempnrsd  wMi  that  of  James,  was  fitr  from*  being 
m  farm  and  exemplary  as  it  hsa  beeD-deeeribed  by 
ceitan  wnteta.*  Being  prei^  wblUdiit  out  from 
thepn^t;  and  hnnted  dowh  in  their  eoarieotloles — 
hifing  no  other  valiw  tfarongfa' which  to  let  off  thtiir 
tarefied  feehngs — they  had  recottn«i|to>'tbt  Aac- 
kM  peeee.  In  Hilaty  Term*  ]B84vhy  wUdh'time 
Land  WB*  psipiuluv  Mn  WHfiafai  f  tTaae^i-a'fasRis- 
t»  of  UBColnte  imof  wari  bro^hMnto-' tho  Stor 
Chaaibnv  tegatfisr  widi  Miohnai  flpnaiwsti  n  oam- 
ana  pahblwr>ar  wdawfiil  nnd  iMlisemdl  hoobii*' 
WilBite  BackMof.  and'four-othergslsidnntB^  vpen 

>  Sir  PUlip  Waiwkk*!  Manoiik. '  '  ' 

>  iMkMrO.— UvTi  Dtuy^WklMladk 

*Mkm  IMMB  «»<awfM*-Sal  ,tt  Ctemiya  ia  Aa-atnAift  Cbml- 


fin  mi  hi—  in  CJmnBoa'i  tw»t  but  oooadtdumfa^^  fully 


tailUiU-.lBiMMCM  MMSft«Mr.l|NljUiiVI|«ft.j>« 


!i!fbhii«tloe«  filed  by  the  MfoiMey'gmMvalf  ffvffi 
The  offijfaae  -<Asrgi»d  Wtts,'  thiK  Mv:  Piynbb;  abeisc 
the  eij^bth  fektHF  (RuriWs  Mignr  fbeM||tiie<fcd^- 
rent  y«ar),-hU'(!oiDpiltfa  an^itat  M  pm><i  MelMb 
Volanie,  ototitl^  by'thb  faahte  ef  "-HiijtriejBAaatt 
tlito  Plsyei's  Seonrge;or*Aet(M  Tk«gedMr'Whil^ 
wbs  direct^  against  'all  plays,  UHAq^esi  daatM. 
ruasqniirades;' *>And  'llihoigh'he  teew 'Wtfll 
thst  bis  tnajeHy*S  roya^  {jaeen,  the  lords  of  ^ 
contfcil,  be.,  Were.'ib  llieir  publio  feetinls;  often- 
titnes  present  ^MctMors  of  sOrae  ^Basques  end'dflif- 
ces,  and  mai^  rekroMloOB'  that  were  tolerable  sod 
in  theiHselves  sintess,'  and  sa  tdeelared  to-  b«  bye 
booKprfnted  In  thetlnw  of  hiBnBfesl!y^»IloyB}alber; 
yOt  Mr.  Prynne,  in'  his  boob,  had  i«Ued  act  oOly 
against  sCsge-plays,  vomedies,  damiAngli,  and  allethnr 
oxerciseB  of  the  peofdei  and  aghioslaU  sveb-as'fr*- 
qoent  %r  behold  them ;  hm  Aothev,  hi  ywnionltt; 
■gidtM  htnctog,  peUie  festlrals,  <ghrt<inn»<>ne|dng« 
bott-fliM,'  and  -Maywpbles;  nayj-  eeen  ng^nst  -die 
drosslog^np  ot  hamm  'wbh  gi«e»4vyif*'  He  was 
niao  'aeenwMk  of  direedy  'Casting-  oqwrsionB  npim 
her  majesty  the  qnee*)  and'  of  stiivlag  -up  the  |leb* 
pie  to  dlscontBHC  against  bis  majSa^  As  kiDg^wiiOni 
he  had treatod' with  "toraa  s*  nnfitftr  aosanrOdta 
person."  -  The  faot  'was,  PrynM  waa  a  lesmrid 
ftBHtiCi  at  Bpirltnal  ateetio,  wbb  oonseiontionsiy'  be- 
lieved'that  playB,-aad-ind8^oeB,  and  «tfaes'sparlB»(^n 
which  the  'qoeen  snd  cenrt  in&ilgBd  tO'eMnaB, 
were  wlBwftil  to  Christians  (  and  he  paitioobtly 
atteoopced-ta  detnnastnrte,  in  his  book  vfa  ihokimd 
pagts^  that  >*-by  divem  -argnnMits,  -and  by  the  do- 
thori^  of  anwhy  testa  of  Seripbire-^  4he  iwbide 
pnmitiveehnnih-<~of  H^-fivO'SyBodeetkd  mnnfllsj 
«f  seeen^-eM&tiwrstand  €luristini  wrtteit^befiHe 
year  .of  onr.  Lead  twelve  hand  red  inof  rtwwi  one 
hoMlred  and  fUfy  fisrelgo  and  domstio  Brotestaiit 
and  ptqdsh anthan  sideeii..of  fsr^ hMtfaan  philoso- 
phenj  dtov-^«ad  of  oar  own  Eni^Sdi 'Mttntefc  mflg- 
tstntoaf  tinitenittea,  writersi  preaahersi  that  popM- 
iar-atage^plBys  are  sinfiiU  lewd,  ungodly  speetadlee, 
aadAMMtpemficioaaeorruyifeiQiM.^  'AgahiBtmasqa«s 
and  dancing  <tlie  lasi  a  dangeitons  tUng  to  tottoh 
when  there  waa  a  TresM^h  iptfleo  on  khe  thiWn). 
Prynne  was  eipisliy  seTOM.  *«IC,*'  satd.my  Loi^ 
Oottiagtati  npoiit  ifao  irisU't'  Hv.  Pt?noe.^qnid.|^e 
demanded'  whkt  hO  wteld  b^ve,  be '  liketh  notbing : 
no  siite  or  aex;  mosio»  daooiagi  ko>,  onl«wftd  eiven 
-inhingst  no  fcind'oC  reereatiomno  kind  of  eoter- 
taiovnt,  so  not  an  aweh  as  hawJiuqg;  .«J1  ve 
dtmnnd.'-'  Bat  the  whole  tenor,.«f  the■b0(tt^.  iw- 
-oording  to  vm  net  leas,  agtiaafc  the  .f«ith«i^x 
dMnhotSagla«di-than«cPuiifft«beiveiioreA'HMi^ 
itiea.'  »The  nmsM  In.  the,  chqirobf'*  :Mld  'lb*  aX- 
toroey-geMrali  wUwf  ofafulcable  tenp  b<i  ffroth  jli^s, 
Jkot  to  be,  a  noise  of  men,  bnt^  .mther  a  tbhMttiog  <Df 

'■  PiynDAhkd'kh^HiyiiDdn'Knie        psnMtitiim.  Ht'ttit  m'or 

jMrtX .f ttfrnptnlL  to  ^ijipma  tbtaa  bool^s.viid  p«(w^l*U>  kiu),f:fUc(l 
Pi^nof,  IAdtIoo.  mod  ochera  into  the  Ilixli  ^oniiniMiiin  Court,  kdU 
'''thny  wrre  at  th«  pbint  to  Imta  btwn  Mlwvmd,  >  ^ttAtblfiiM 
CMDM  {torn  WMtBiHter  Ball  to  aU/  tka  ptooMdiDit  ia  that  conn, 
cwnsQ  M.,l(Hi.«f|pa^„ip,«nd  lOMwva^.ucrifMn^  ao^lmrtj  >nd 
diMiaetljr  in  the  Mdd  pnolunuian;  wWok  pm^ft^tiM  ttngt  ui^«^ 
;|»  tlw  (pMBt  ia  m       »Mwni«i'.''>hi*  Lntd.iny  lik|,ta  \fuf.  UiA  f 
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i»  ^eye  •■.nwiil^r  of  Jtctn^:       9pinplwit,  fm;  W9t. 

hM^aer«l.f;e;i|ii)fe  of  nUiUip  i^bffPK.ft>ld  <^.aU  tb^ 
cJoTgy ;  ibps.  ^voTOi .  to  feed  .tbit  .ppor. ;  ,thQ.  «U.ti  im^ 

the  cburchi  ,Cbna^nw>i  iif  it  M  kevt,.u  B^i^ewiirs- 

VfSfie.Va  noAke  meQ.aJSefjt  One  WW  of  ^NJ-)tilDvn* 
though.  (^hr)Bt  .W9,rq«  P!|Uri^Q,,4Dd  pfi.he  ^M^ai^ 

b^jtowipi;  sonie  jtHM^  upon  ,Ui9iffw:M<4^a  book  oC 
Dr.  hpighWt^'  jPryiWA'*.  bo(ik„h«4>aep  .^ritfeq. 
(fprj^An  sgp,  and  tlia.^«^i;  purl;  of  i^iifi^  b»An 
printed,  if  ifof  publiahedf  two  f^onn  *  i>H<;  it-  ha^. 
p«Qe4  ti^t^.ftt  ^  iQoipeot  it,  wbb  nipDtione4  toj^^. 
king  bf..the  biiboQ,  Henrietta  Maria  vrfif  rfjbof^n 
iiif  a  Rfut  whiclt  abe  ,BhQr4}r  itftemanl  acted  I^a 
pbyr  or  pasteira^  .yritb  h^r.niaidji  of  Jtiwof^,'  ^eRW„ 
ewry  fbuuve,^ni»  wv^>|ld,M  be.diifffted^npittrft 
lMr,ii«!jBB^;,.Wr-tl}Qugb  Uu!  man  of  1^049  terAu 
IT  era  atrictly^  pptaft^  .tl^re  are,  •oipe''(^thffnf 
tbat.GonU  Bcftrcoilfr  JtwaK  rap^tipg.  .C^lpa  .waa 
gr^ajtljc,  Qxa^perated  ;  but,4t  14  .said,  that  he,  vould 
bare  tet  the  matter  drop)  iLDd,,tjb«,a^U)pr,^  <>JWtiV~ 
i^ed,  if  it  had^ot  b<9eD  &r  t^,f^vijl^y! ffi  X4«wl,B^d 
hi^  cbapltunB,  Jo  fooptioaii^  that  tb^  tf ib^al  yiua 
tb?  Star,  Cbpipbeiv  ^e  h^v.?  aoj^cieAtljrf  iDdi>iM>t0d 
tbat,  Prypnfi'a.  fieQt^qce ,  jQumJ.  bo.  ,atr(u;iQva». 
tlie  book,"  said  tl|f  I^i^  (jUiief  Jil^Bjuce  pRiiftiajdafm 
(eoeotiir^e^.intft  idoq^eoae  by.  tbo  apprpTjp^,qQds 
of  Jisod,  yrho  vtB8.,preaept.duri«i£  the.  vW'e  Mital, 
as,  l»o  f^eralljr  ^a,.at,  a^  tbfl.Jaoat  ^mpo^rtapti-Qr 
11100  vb^carjr.  Star^Chambeir  prfsepttt^nsL.  •'for^ 
tlfo,  bfiN9kt  I  ^9.,ba^  a  ffH»t  4CBj[i4|ioin,  ififajovQW^. 
libel  to  the  ,kipg>.  najostfr!*  Vp0k  mfi»  iw4  Wr. 
Hffnm.siAS.*  >fti)(l.tt>i  tbo  qnffe.a'4,mBjfHrty,,ltji9Wftifgt;i 

000  this,  k|A^om  npipr  »i^ed  tb^.jii^  wd  J; 
think,  the  e^rth  oe?er  .hB4-P  J^-'f^W^^lfi 
0^0  10  (rfl  tha  hq^ffiahlp  1m^,u)4  Utl)  ^(rin«dQW 
•ejyf,apd,tOfUl,«a:Hof  JPPWio.,  ^^,i^y;«tiiflMr^aWv 
nor  ea.r  pvpr  heprd  ,flf,.fl'BfitAflW('^l9HftW4iP^llf'' 
Uoua  ^tQg.wi.t^is  in;»-9ljanp;»,HVff«W(iiir.-<t^^..X«J, 
give  jflft  Ipayo  to  ift^d,-  ft.,woi:d,flr,  Ayo,^?  if,„?)r^eiiP. 
be.cPfDotb.  IP  tejl  .jbe.,Jpaflpp(i,  "SKhj-MH 
bo^k^  ^ec»i*^e..^.B^w  »^fl,^»ip%^„of tj(.;ftyjh,j)I«fp, 

bpoki,.j)loj:;3auDter^.  wd  f^:J^mPf^,.f^u9^k 

cboiceat  Bei;(noD#.  .,.^t}q|  f^ffth'  ^  /p^  hiy ,'.  ^{HfUtlA 
V^^^ftiof  pH-'»^.J-  'S?»o3I.IWI» 

tlj|to.D)08t|  w:ta^QaTfd  quarto  Bib|ea,^^if4);  Jhuurd^, 

well  for  bar  rMramtion  mt  Ua  Ui«  ■icmMoTMr  Engiiah.    Ban  Jodkml 

<«llMl.tt«-l4iatamk  Miifeiwr  tbatoitrhaMil 

ifjSBIUJ  t,-..it 


^Vfiifififtiy,.^\t^fmo9iiail  nnnber,  and  'ti»  a 
yjwr^a  timp-fft  l)emo.'thnin-«Tei\  Uwy  are  ao  «infci> 
p)io4:,M4  i^^ivb^iPVttol^  in  th»  nurgio  Bon  Jon* 
Pr>9Md>Mi  kpttnh  PN»»  than  nMtBiUot. 

Jfrip.niPWtw,  ithiR  hvge,  miarahapw  mona- 
tker.  l.fi^iit^jB'nottMiV'M  ^  lUid.TMion  nginntt 
nU^ijts.pf  pai9pj«>/.  Uii  a  straogo  tiling'  wfaattbit 
q^a,jt^i<^■,^poni,)umt.  He  i»  not  lik*  the  powder 
t]^tprerithe)[.YVonkl  bars  blown  all  at  once ;  tiut 
thf;9;«rpth  aU.dpwi),i|t  onco  to  heU  togeitter.  and  de- 
ljv4d:D^l,.tbiB;ip  owe  ta  Satan.  .  . .  .^ge-pkyera, 

.sfitb  be,  0009  iarf)  gaioera  and  honored  by 
tjiffin,  l^t  .tfie  .dqril  (lod  belli  and  when  tboy  b«Tfl 
tak^n  tboir.  wills  i^  totf)  baroi  tbeir  souls  go  to  eter- 
Did  tojcfnent  kerepfi^rr  :  And  tfaii  niuit  be  the  end 
qf  itl^  fwiifafnrly  bwTijUf  Renteoce.  He  vaiib.  00 
nifny  M  ar^  iQ,.{d*y-boNvea  are  so  many  onoleon 
8jpiF;ita  (  pod^t^  pjfQf-binntw*  batter  tbas 

infa;rffate,  deribn  .Ha  doth  net  oafy  coodenn  all 
plfQT-F^iterB,  but^U.ppoteoton  of  them,  and  all  be- 
hplding  pf  tbenM  jtnd.dMieing  at  plnya,  nnd  m^ng 
^f.|^an4bi9X.Mf  «l  dHnntd.  and  not  feaa  than  to 
bell,  i  ))0B|9pph.  BTMr-lordBhiii*,  b«c  in  n  wmd,  to 
gi3f9  q^e,  lei^ni  tfi.|:^,unlo  yoa  what  be  wnitfln  of 
daii^ii^  .  It, ia  tbp  Ap^W*  pr^enHoai  and-  be  that 
oQtfli^th  ^to  a  dfipce  entereth  into  a  derijtiah  pro- 
fi^ajpn ;  jBwl  W  otafly  pacet  in  a  dance,  ao  inai^ 
p^ceB.to  bell.  .  ;Tbif  ifi  tb^  wbi^h  ha  oooceirBth  of 
dfpcf;ig»  Tbp  iira^wn  that  sioget^  in  %  dance 'm  the 
prii^e89  .of  kh^.diOf  i),  .and  thoae  tibuit  awwer  are 
cl,ei;kfbaod.tbe  ,b^ibolden  ana  pariibioaeni,  and  the 
iQtfstf  hellj|„aDd  tbe.fiddlera  are  the  mioatreU 
ofjiib^.  dexil*"  AUitbpttWaa  Pnnt^niw  mn  mad — 
the  beiog  rigJlfteppa.overQiuch,.  at  the.  eapenea  of 
thA,Jigi^^,,l^Kl  J^btflft'OiQqynwnia  of  aU  agea 
and.Rll  cjUote;* ;  bpt,  it  conM  be  nade  wditien, 
aiff^  ilbi^,bi^,  «-mwW»  T»'b|iow  not,  nnleaa  U 
•v^ftKfi  .qqnue^iog  >t,.wftb  the  fae»r*irtilch  wae  ant 
dfiwiiOMi4r-T*h»(,.tbq.Wa»  wnB»^Mt  dnocer,' 
and.  hr^iMdHV-HiMt  b^^^fditioM  and  ueaaondH*  lo 
hfpt  ,tl]j^,jtk.qi)P«q„«mMd  0»  to  the  place  n  often 
meotiooed  by  the  knd  chief  jnaUce.  Thii  hig^ 
fdnctioDifiry,  hoireTer,  went  on  to  make  out  hia 
caap.  Mpoft  Ptbei^  gronndi*  "  He  writeth  thai  3  tbat 
Nero'a  aetiag'asd  frequenting  ph^  was  tb©  chief- 
e|tt  cause  tba^  sirred  up  others  to  cooepire  bis 
denth,,^,  t  •JVnd,.nin.  sjqolber  place,  that  TribeUius 
Pollio  relates  tbat  Maktian-,  HeracHas,  and  Clau' 
dfos,  three  /wdiHiSiy  ROitoans,  coospired  together  to 
murder  OalIisious,.tb«  emperor,  a  man  ronch  beaoi- 
ted«iid  taken  «p  with  plays,  to  w4ilch  be  lUiewfse 
drew,  the  ipsgiajnl^B  ^nd  people  by  his  lewd  ex- 
aojtijle,..  ^  NoVai  ny-iloida*  that  they:  aboald  be 
called  three  Woi^iy  persend  Am  do  cootpire  an 
epiperoi;*8  ^Ptt^r  though  a  Wicked  emperor,  it  is  no 
Cbf^tiMiSSgrWiioauj  -If  snbisnia  ham  an  ttl  prince, 
marr^i  whs*  la  tb»'  remedy  f  They  m«t  pny  to 
God  tb  fbrgire  him,  and  not'  say  they  are  wwtby 
su)iiecUShM.d^UlMwa.T'  .AAesoMidiy  iwootivea, 
wbieb"thei>pt4seim<  li«iard.  Mmdlng  iiefalotf  that 
other ';ff6rtB  pdraecotor  of  the  1^.^ritaQB,  Bishop 
KeAf|,„»^e  .JiMiA..cbief  Juatiee  sonahidedt  "Mr. 
F^yaney  t  ntestiiswtoine  to  lUy  setnebce  t 
I  Ml  >dry' ^oiiy/fbr  t  We  known  you  lon^s  hqt- 
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BDW I  miMt  vtwrijp  fiMmAe'TM/fitHIHotf  'tfthV  'yon 
tun  fcnakM  God.  htei^lfgion.hM  ybUr  MM^hircAi; 
oMieBM*  aad  bomr.  which  ytttf'iMirii  bofli-HiDll* 
eieellvDt  mjMtlefl,  lUfb  olTtttiiMt^  U  alll'QoVMi 
MiM  aad  pertoM  ia'tlie  ktft^oM,  ifnd  fURft^eo  lU 
geodiMM.  Hwrafbre,  Mf.  Pt^j^Mw,' I>MlI-  t)M:eed 
to  my  eeDsnret  wherein  I  agre^  wKh  Erty  ijord^'Cat- 
tiDgtoo :— Fine  for  the  bArniHg  of 'yUttr  'boblt  Irr  -ae 
diigneeAilannii*«t>MmayiM,''#hiMl]^^  Cbetfp- 
Mie  or  PaDTs  ehtfrcfa^anft  'foV  'tltodgh  PtHtVh 
ditirebyard  be  a  coruerraled  pUtH,  fiit  hM'etiti&l 
booka  hwr«  b«©o  boraed  ifl  thdfr  ptaeff."  '  -Aifi  bb'- 
(xoM  Mr.  Prrnna  ia  of  Lhiioh'tf  Ibb,  ttm}  t)iBt  bis 
pnfeaaioB  mv^  not  mstaltt  tfiBgiatie  by  Uh  fniuikfa- 
■Mt,  I  *>  think  it  fit,  «hh  iby  U4rA  CbttiDgtdb, 
Oat  h«  be  pDt  from  ^  bar  abfl  "d^i^ad  fir  the 
arimti^;  and  I  laMeilfltt  liij'ltfMli  thb  lord  MW- 
opi  to  aee  that  doM ;  and  ftr  th»  pffiny,  I  facdd  it 
joat  and  equal,  Aou|^  there  were  ne  alatule  ftir  ft. 
Id  tbe  eaae  o£  »  higjb  ertee  tt'nMy  bb  (hnle  by  the 
diKntioa  of  the  ooart;  ao  t  do=agree  tb  that  too. 
I  ftne  hira  d65000 ;  imd  I  know  In  br  weU  able  to 
pay  <€600&  aa  one  half  of  ^900;  flild  (^rpetUal 
irapriaoDiBeDt  I  do  thlob  fit  for  Udi,  stid  to  1m  r6- 
■trmed  from  writiog,— oelthbr  t6  IriiTe  pea,  ink, 
Bor  paper;  yet  let  faint  ba*e  Mtoe  pritttf  prAyer- 
boob,  to  ptay  to  Oed  to  fbrgito'  hftti  hh  tUm ;  bbt  to 
write,  in  good  I  wooM  netef  haTe  Mm  ;  for, 
Mr.  Piyene,  I  doju^  yea  byyooV  bbok  to  be  ab 
iaaaleBt  apMt,  eed  one  tfaaC  did  A/blt  'by  Ah  book 
to  have  got'  the  name  of  a  Refitttoer.  to  set  up  -did 
Pnritaa  or  eeparatht'ftetiob.*  -  One  faigfet  )taVe 
fraued  that  euefa  a  ratiog  And  'Mbh  a  tftrmendouB 
MBteaee  were  eDoi^  ibr  aUy-  erimiul  r  but  Mi 
thoagfae  not  tbe  oAelala  of  the  SMrr  Cfaaitibbfh  'Mr. 
Seeieiaiy  Cefce  neat  ftn  vpon  tM  liondetanaed  pria- 
war,  beglnidog  with  an  linqtfeatiwtriffe  troth.  »  By 
tfav  faafr  booi^'*  aaid  tbe  aeot^^Cat^r tf  af«t)^i«th 
Att  Mr.  PryiMe  haOi  read  more  itwa  he  htth 
MdM,  and  etodied  aaore  tfaan'ctinridered,  wbbre- 
u,Whe  had  read  bnt'oae  toatniM'ttF'SblottiOD,  tt 

PryBM'i  Iwok.  CottiDftMi  Iiaa  nid,  "1 4o  An*  Srarkci  ,£M0  Ui  the 

INKM  kwteadwMMB  toiOiiinw*  >  ji.^^iaaieMri* 

AcM  timn;  tmd/or  flU  ^iUWy  (o  It  l^xTf  eWffpoci-"  P>n 
I'M  bad  escUiuMl,  vridantljr  to  tbs  uiioyftDca  at  CotljngtMi. '  "  It 
■i  «  MMMMM^lMBf"  "*l  Crr'yMV  'lriiBrflbMlEl^,^  Mid  BylM' 

"Ut—  to  i>  W    Chwpedt.'y    ,1..,    ' 

Tlua  talkuf  of  wwermud  plooM  wm  pt^ec  if'^j^.  Bnel^ 
^■Mutf;  bat  bad  Wu  now  cennoaiouilr  c<nu«cT«tinf  cliurchei, 

4«a}UA4      M  tw  mm  df'tto'  rriNH^- '  iPM-iiMa  athtfuf 

IM  Hfht  iMTC  MM  IkM  B«<»lrlMd  kifi**io«k*Mki»Mn.hm«» 

b«i  blofid  aimix  apiU  in  Si.  Psal'i  ebnTchjatd,    Th«  l^onid  «»C4^fB 
tk  fwpvndcr  Mapinton,  n^tiy,  lUfieirt  Witilai^  Oiut,'  Bitei, 
WiuM,  Kaaktma,  Xbtm^  uri  GoUU  Fm4»IM|  M  bM  ^ 

It  i«  votthf  «f  tVBHiTk  tbit  CMtiDftoo,  ia  Inwiat.rf  Spwkti'i  chc, 
tlhM  to  tha  iBMfUtib  caHMqaBOMi  <tf'  prohtbltioti.'  "  f  do  And 
<W(ba  (BpakM}  ymoMM-HMftM  btjr  tUlrltoatokA«/-il'4n«i«R^ 
kMcd ;  ud  b«Xm  it  wp  prtAibited.  k*  peia4«<M        )•  iMT-tti' 

«aMvr  ■.  ..  . 

■ii  >  wb  M^Md  dkfWa  M  AlWiMdfit'iilM,  iM  wtik 

<M  MMMd  of  iMTiif  lIcMMd  «*  kMt  f  iMioC  Mvf  Ifaajriwtwiji, 
Wi  off  nrj  cMiljr ;  bat  poor  SpiirkM  aaflWrad  tba  wotMioa  prft- 
mti  by  OiHwinflH.  Sflhrid*  bfiaf  &  prfntar,  k«  wu  (u  ww'commaa 
■  Unadvs)  •  fHliaw!,  biaMHW.  iai  "bbotiKkiAr.-  Ttia-MUV^ 
BMi<ril«NtnciM«4ibWk«  M^,«MmfinMtit!^ttb»tanB 
ftM|«iiM^  ud  Nlliai  bcNk^^  Hid  kayt  !w1|fljr  u  t)fndfiif  9r  buokft' 


Had  Wdd  Mm '  frtttn' tida  toger:  *The  praachek'' 
saKB.'be  noC'orer  jmt,  nor  httke  tK^MIf  c^^'wlee, 

pMieeM^d  lD-aUo«^  ttb  neiictaA^  of  mttdheM  ab^ 
tolrirat^  to  the'  Vfc^  6f  Society,  qbbtttlg  Scriptnrfr 
agMn  kod  Rg&ia,(bnt'iii  rathet  an  dWitward  nrAoneK 
cotftideriD^' the  raontfrniuB  inToleranee  which  the 
coutthad  'iihowti  'tb  the  ptrisbnel-. He  iDaisted  V^r- 
tidbMHy'that  erAry  ittaD'wai  not  a  fit  repretiendet* 
offblly  snd  tjc6;^th4t  Mr.  Pi^oe'  liad  tio  invita- 
tiOD,'  o6  ofilce;'  oo  interest  to  make  MniiSft  a  eeDRor. 
"'Atid  cBrtai%,"<aid'€olt0,  V'tbef  fa(flU  that  hdve 
be^ti  tbleVatbd  in  all  thn«B  were  grtatet  than  tnOdept 
pliyr  of  triodbst  daVrciiltf^.'  It'  ia  not  taf  niteotioo, 
overdo  !  dirnk'itH'ttid  inehtiin  of  any  Df'jroor 
loid)»hlp«4^  aptrfogi^e  ftnr  atBge-playfe,  mtacfa  leaaftr 
the  abbae  \>f  tfieM.  1  #lah;  and  so  I  think  doth 
ttmn,  that' the' ahnae  offteni' were  re- 
atraluod  i  btit,  toy  lorda,  not  by  t^tiHog,  coranig, 
danmhig,  and  fnVel^ing,  not  oilty  sgiihiitt  tbe  flraffft 
and  players  Aienftet^a,  lot  'against  aH  apeetataln 
and  thoae  tbatconte  to  thfenl.'  and  that  of  alt  'de- 
green,  &e.**  Bnt  every  thtn^  hhfterto  satd  waa 
milk  and  honey  compared  to  thie  ponred  foKh 
by  thd  boMe'Eail  ofDoraet  After  complainhig  of 
the  awarms  of  mtrrmbreH  and  mbtlneers  not  fit  tb 
breathe,  he  exclaimed, '  «<  My  lorda;  U  is  time  to 
matre  ffhretmiron  to  pbrge'  tbe  air. '  And  n^n  wffl 
jaatlce  #ref'  biing  a  more  fit  bblAtion  than  th!k 
Achartf  Adam,  in  the'  begi Doing,  put  nameft  on 
creatures  correspondent  To  thelf  oaturea.  The 
tltleA«'faalh  gltren  thiii'bbdk  fa  Bittrio-meaHx,  br 
rbtterf  as  Mr.  Seeretary  Coke'obserrrid,  Antkmpo- 
mmtlxt  bat  Ant  eo«M  iMt'botiie;it'de(Mnre8  nftl- 
higher  Me,  DamHAthn^  in*plain  Ko^lafa,  ttPriUce, 
Prelary;  PeeY$,  P^i.  . . .  My  lordb,  when  Ood 
bad  made  all  hto  works,  he  locAed  npon  them  and 
aaw  Aiat  ^ey  were  good.  Thia  gentleman,  the 
de^^  hariog  pnt  spectacles  ob  bta  nose,-  aays  that 
bM  ia  bad  ;^  no  recreation,  no  fiociltlbn,  no  condition 
good :  Deither  box,  ma^atrate,  ordbiance,  tJustom 
divine  crt-'hntnan ; '  tiiinga'  abimatia''HDd''  indnimate, 
all,  my  loi^s.  'wnipt  tip  in  matta  ittmnuUa^ — alt  ib 
tbe  fitch  of  deatmctioo.** "  In  some'  r^apecta  thfs 
was  k  'just'  critkisbi'  of  PiryimeV  aotir  book ; '  but 
their  Ifffdltblpli-pi^ntly  kfaowed  ikvA  they  coald  be 
as  ditnive  and  'anchn4tBb1tf  as  the  ikbaitlc  Poritan. ' 
"  Do  yoti;  Mr:  PVynne,*"Mld  (He /Barl  of  Boraet; 
••Hbd  fttdt  with  th^  court  and  the  tt}urtiers'  faabitSt ' 
vrffh-'kitt-Bttd^tta^  dlWoeaf  I  nfOst'  sby  6f  ydti,' 
yott  bll  fiiA^  '(»itiMi»-i«tt  iwfde,  Ynafiee,  and  ril ' 
dhteyalty^  ytm-  are  fike  n  tijnibfer,  whi6h  is  cois- ' 
tnttnly  Hqaiot-byed',  you  'Ibdk  {ine  wAy  and  nn'  an- ' 
other  wa^;'  tUottg^  ybii  aebd/ed,  by  the  title  of,' 
ydbr  bbok,'to  acont^  BtBge-p]sya,^yec  1£  was  to' 
piake  people  ^ellete  ihbt  ttere  Was  An  apostaey  ift_ 
the  magiwrafrta;  bat'.  ."'.'l''Mii)ri''cHd' 'evpr  churcli ' 
so  fiouHah',  ind  state  betWr  pn»p6tf  '  And,  since  ' 
thQ  plaguep  happeoedt  none  beeq  sent  anwag 
ua  such  as  this .  <«t0rpttiar  ie.'  What  wein  hatb'^ 
opened  his  angerf  or  v»ho  hatii  let  out  hia  fa.^V'[ 
When  did  .ever,  i^i^  see  fiWii-  ^dttm  tit  »»  jau- 
libeae  daya}  yet  iib this*  griden  age  ie-thete  motH' 
Slumej  wnoag  vm  thu  enrseth  m  ewnnted  ef  '^ 
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tC^nli  ID  fniffM.wiifai  |iri4«.4.mr..pM-ifc%  ^hmmC 

km  iMtfh.  miHMkid  bia  0H|)M^jn  hulmi4ip«w«c. 
wA  golnnQiMiai  wd  bvr  rtm^w^,.  )m  jni^^> 

tfMa^I  ea*  •pwp  him  do  Ivt^fw-^X  ftm  at  luft  IwafV 

jadefitiat  langt  ipMdiM,  preeee^.lf^  dntWisp  fOiPr 
(toDkal  Aukigiam.  of  the  unmeaaurabfe.  viF^ifi^  .9f 

jmlKHl  wcmn  mi  Iwing  not  torn.  mM  ro4  waftk,  tita/o 

ihMrt^fiiH  di.,kQoov,&«a«l  f«U  «f  «lwti|ty-  flaji, 
^SiWNtt  intlw  Bwiikg  of  his  oloqaoac^  4iil  fot  NtrM- 
ipto.to.-fvWBO.hor  f«lt^0B^  fitting  tbat.he^  sei^  ja 
!ti»r^  wajivof  God  wm  oofwndMod*  ,^4;  iC  itfi 
4BiilM[Won0i.os  •bet-tbo;  Bomd  eharohi.TOii  fitti  to 
M^^ondomnodf  Ooloc  *^P*  Jhrtlier  iIma  tlMKi  b« 
ipQliut'—^tihtmwr»< privy  to  what  pamod  jtwtwoop 
:4be.iqnoon  t.and  oonfeMW*  if'Oa  iny  coo- 
.Kif»neq,i'aM«lfa<^'**abo  bttraMeth^bar  ghv^Jiitber 
jmnh^jiQlhiBft  bHti  tbpt.Ahe.hflaLi^ttthi9a,ito  trofaJ^lie 
'WmiW<ith9l  "  .1  Bpt  tbeRt,«:lmvgiDg,  thia,|^DUe  tooe, 
Mbo.nDMe.Doiwlt  ngiin  a4diwai«4.  Um>  Puritan  in 
ifbo  ftdlf^Vfing  iforrEla)  wbieh.afaau]d  be  rwienb^red 
•friieiWiiOT-tho  readmr  ia  sMntled  b;.t)i«  dopuvcw- 
jiltana  of  tbo,.mligioiu  pw^ ;— *«  JWr- F^ypua, do 
.4^tHwo.yxixk(HQ  boiRjacbiaia-iiialter  io.tibe  Chufvh,a 
<)lAditiDrbMVW^  iO'  .^faA.  wiwppweaWh  <«  volf  in 
-rttanp'a  oloihi«ig>--riB  a  wed,  mniMn^  m^orffm  iv- 
e^wnwhiM)  1  ifihattfi««hip|tieiO,QPQiirlwhiHtmQre 
,fhM.iiie.'ift-wart)ti>7et'lM«'tfaao  4efitrf^4.,I 
,(«iVrJMifcMthi«fiMAboi)l!ft.iip  nor«,tfia»pi4lW*^ 
linaii4«Aw«d  tfag,rwbo,tbombhojemL«otl#e*^ho 
lVfM'Svtim*^.»  itt'frr  .froBi  boiiig  mti 
{4»ttlH)lia.ilol  a!,nti«Hiii]..>wl>l  bo  ia  fit4a  U«o  w 
4ow.nathi>««GhbffaBta  ofprof  ai  ,wi4ve«,aj94,  Mg^ 
bfilwihiiiiMelfi  itboroipre'Iydo  doikIoibo  h\w  P»  PfT- 
.jWtMaiaropivmMiiQot  aa  thofo  TwmtttVf  jtb«i  af«.ob 

,drwi<iioiviH»l.|ioKiibiB«D«i jy^  loivl4.'Ii.fhfliild  bnrD 
t,him>m>tbo  Ari^aktoifd  aiid,ajyubibw.iB  thoiP9«^  fori 
pS«t^  -thatU'iataoa&ioaod.pf  ali  that  pr,, I(^^tt>a'« 
■)afloiifonima.JiiBaa^Ahaq,,Mr,,ri7jafl#;»j,  t|b^i) 
RhottMfMri  PxjTMW  hfivo.wloa^.^MM^tl.:,.!!^ 
,Shftt.iVfia«gvlky.ioCniiir^.ivraa.piiffM  ip^^.  tiaqe 

where  he  might  be  ■een,  aa  Cain  waa.'  I  sfaoold 
rihstloA  ho'  aho«ld  eaeapo  wkh  hia  wn,&it,l»  ttia.y 
"■gcft'  a  pertwlg,  vhlcb  be  new  vo-  femidi  fw^Blu 
^jlgaiprt,  ^Dd  ao  hido  thom,  or  ^bico  hia  tonscience 
«to  oHkO  'Mo  of  hia  molMolr  loto-bMfca  OR.Imtti  aidao. 
''Ttiefefbro  T  WonU  bayto  Mm  bnaded  ob  iho  fen- 
liiioad,  «U(  ill  tho  qoa,9, ,^d"I))3, ears  cropped  too.**' 

■I'll      ■!  -  '/     1-         ■        -.-I,  .  ■  ■  ?  .  .  ,■     ,       1     ,,  ■ 

A4U.tk*  twqkiiI>«FWt  Mid,— "M/  lord*,  ,l,aow  cuine  ta  thU 
ti|F4Mii|ir(  ifliaaiT*  M  tmun  tana.(a  itf—bnm  il^  u.  ■«  practiced  in 
otlMr  cmtMOfm  w.otbaiwiwm  ik^  bnrjr  Mr.  Pi79B4(>u4  ti>i 

liboohi dta  kM|hi#di^Mid  not  bruf  ttm  to m*»  in^Uc  imfiftnt«  ta 
tJK  4nnw4  wiha-ar«i  iWl  fkU.«i)dm,fe*tMM>  sf  tlua«|HUt."  > 

«'^Wj*ftimt'U,lWittM<(ia«(ii«p*»i*i4j»l^^  C^fpwteo, 


i.tThOnWfrwffiR'JWMPmo.  waa  emmtod  with  the 
BdditwuBlcftaiWi^  propoaod  bj  tho  vdilo  and 
CKVaff^  'Ea^iftfiJpmtA,  ,A  cQtonponry,  of  aonw 
iwrniBg  «p4iW!t%4W-bo  voDt  to  viait  Pry  one  in 

ikwi  .FlBott  .apd  4)|(;p'b'<o'C  him*  aod  fbaod,  io  hia 
nrvifj  irf.  choortiU  patienco,  tho  tare 

efifl«(«  pf  «o,.fipi;i|^t  heart  and  a  good  coi»eieiu». 

^r  ^y.mitDidp  J)'£wes  was  aiavorable  reporter; 
afld  fhe«^.the'>Tifti^  waa  no  doubt  cheered  by  hm 
Qooaueooet  bp  -waa  certain^  oeitber  aerene  nor 
pattpDt..  .  tlo  BOAt  Xapd  from  hii  prieoo  a  atingii^ 
ili^ter'  aboot.  hi%  Star  Chamber  aenteocea,  whicb 
lettor  Ijavd  vho.wed  to  the  hipg.  and  tbea  (aa  hv 
inferau  Of),  by  the  juog'a  command,  to  Mr.  Attorney 
Nojr*  Hoy  fmUmifh.  had  Mr.  Fiyone  brought  t« 
hia  ^hambtu:^  shoved  lium  the  letter,  and  aahed  faioi 
VFhfljthe^  i(,'Wej;p>  b^  baQd-i^TitiDg.  Mr.  Piyniw 
afid.boi009]4.f>'K-(*il.BDl9M  banught  aeo  it  nearer. 

ieiffiv  boin^thoB  glrfu  into  hie  hapda,ftnd  Mr. 
Attorney  going,  (p  h^  clpaok  for  a  prosMog  aecea- 
ivtsy^J^vynj^,  .whjva  hia  bpck  waa  tofnedtton  it  into 
amall  pjepss^  apd'  tbi^w.  them  ovt  of  it  window; 
.vfewi^g,;*,  i^ys,  [^ifd. .  "ore  Umu*"  Noy  then 
braug}4' ijiPiirictiRi  again  into  the  Star  Chamber, 
ijvhere  pJli  tf^ia  t^^9  iproved  agatoet  bim.  sod  where, 
Accttfding  to  tha.p^raectttfog  prolate'a  own  aoooont, 
heiOiensifuUy  fofgaTO  him  ^is  last  offense. 

Between, the .  arrest  and  the  puoiabment  of 
Pi^nno.  Chariot  had  fonada  a  roagoUiaent  jonmey 
info  Scotland,,  whece  the  people,  too  fbi^etfnl  (kT 
the  affects  of  ^  l^t  imyai  viwt  they  had  received 
;irofn  Jf^i^ea,  had  been  conplaioipg  of  aeglect — as 
if  (^Oil^iig  thimght  tha^  ancient  crown  of  Scotland 
iHot!  .worth  hiajowner  thither.  Charloa  was  at- 
Jt^ded sq.UM*  jpRnte j  by  Laud,  it  ba^ng  a  principal 
object  nrith'hian.te  forco  tho  Liturgy,  with  all  the 
i|iaonV<pa<  in^  the  AogUcan  church  prppoaedt  or 
atioyt.ita  bf  mitppapdi  hy  his  ftvorite  bishop,  upoo 
.bif  ScottiJib  ^Hitgeijta.  The  Scots  received  him  with 
great  dopKiinstrj»^on«  of  joy;  many  of  the  pobib^ 
ri4ippd-t^tlweJ|Vps,by  feaatiag  and  entertaining  hia 
trautpFoos,  court;,  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  1633. 
Qharlaawa^  crpwpedatEdiaburgh.  The ceremonj' 
waa  p«r&xi9od<  aa  of  right,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
St.'Andrew'Biibatlhero  were  seTeral  circnmstances 
.io  il^.wjkiifih  iSf".  e^^se  to  the  people.  Laud,  for 
.pxjamplp,  jfido^Qps^  and  displaced  tb>e  Arahbiahop 
of  QiU^Wii  who  was  standing  by  the  king's  aide, 
be^sife  fi^i^,pre^Kte,had  scropled  to  officiate  in  the 
emhqoiderod,  hnbita — very,  like  the  robea  of  the 
IfiiiqfD.hifFvqclqr^'^vhtch  tho  English  Usbop  had 
,  proacfiiM* . ,  Xl^  intjrodnctioD  of  a  hi^  altar,  tapen, 

IcDjlh;  bnt,  lliongfi  •ahglitlc,  ihi  *i«l*iiM,  dlMipttiaa,  mnd  oAm 
^vJM'tflhf  lifkvlMu-llmmBKaUkibalHMiiHdkaa^  -  Bom  jmn 
jbfbritthw.  I)9ntWM»H  ^  Viirui.  SteknU*,  ont^iwd  kiautlf  hr 
a  Vnydxroi^  iatf-  AccordiH  CUrepiIoo,  "  h>  Botand  into  t  Ut^ 
'i)ttam),  vfioa  %  ti^^ct  Virr  uiiw*miit»bl«,witli  %  yomg  mtdrawiaf 
Scotlij^r  tit*  Lafd.^nww,  upon  whicb  the/  Iwth  inoipitTtad  tb«m- 
■clvei  I'ato  IPlanden,  aai,  attekded  onlr  by  two  nui«Mi>,  plmcod  at  m 
dialaK«i  and  .iwd^r  w  oKLig^oti  not  to  atir  bnt  npon  iha  fiUI  of  one  of 
tiitin.  ttwy  foagkt  Dnder  the  wall*  oT  Antwerp,  where  the  Lord  Braea 
kfi  d«Ml  uppn  tha  ploca  ;  and  Sir  Eilnard  SackTilb  balBf  llkcwba 
t|i^,  reiir^  into  the  next  neoaatetj.'*— iTiff. 
,  ,1  Jtm^nediatdr  befora  ^l^e  conmatioa  a  eanaAa  «u  preached  by 
Davjd  Lindafr,  thca  tnahm of  BrechiD,  apott  tho  tost,  1  Kinfa.  v.'SB: 
''XaA  in  Oie  paa|je  aald  God  ••*<  XiBf  SdoKMt.**  Dofof  thi  nro- 
ntine  "it  ww  ofawmd  UuO  Dr.  Latd,  thn  Ukhop  of  loiidoB,  ifta 
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lb*  old  f«ligloo,  and  -tttfm  dM^'ittol^titWl'tffad 
fiber  (MTU  6f  tha-tt6riifrmiAMe0;'ril  tei^t>eb«^'Vhtt 
tMjentf  of  the  Scote  orttb'M(tlh«ft'«Mft^*'"FM 
coromtiDB  wms  meee^M  hf^  |<tHlMWeilU  "  Ai  WA) 
pm  htTioj;  been  emiUoyed  ttf>MMSMPtll«  ^MMOOtt 
ofmcb  lordi  of  the  trticliMi  Hs'Wtli^'bdVbdl'fiA'lb^lf 
ntira  end  ttnscnrpoloiatf  deto^bb'W'VHb-fi)^ 
They  Toted  koppIiM  With'  tiaffttkiiatltAedt  Vb^Wf 
aai  promptitbde.    A1&nt!>-U]t  dF{e^,000'S<^tt!b, 
■od  tbe  ahtteoBtfi  peony  bf  ie^t' Htt^reet!  frbrfe 
panted  for  six  jean.  Tfie  rtf^ar'l^tit'b^'iQbtffen 
ms  redaced  fK>m  ten  16  M^ht       l^.>,  ^ihI 
fiffinvuee  of  two  per  cent,  tAetf'V'tUW  a^vlHmi 
Ae  creditor, -was  «to8tod  YH  the'  tiragllM'  ^«in4i. 
^Tie  hmnony  oT  tins  jwrtUMietti!  WilA''fiMC'  dIfeltA  Mil 
tjrtipmittoii  abbnt  diekMfrtf'M'aAyMeVgyr'Ltlltd 
indtfae  UBg  hMkig'madcf  'ttp  aMi^WiiMb'ClMt^'tiK 
Seotlilh  ministers  «hoald        "iMMI^'IH*  MMe 
Kimwatt  u  ffaelr  EnglMi  faftfftiyftiili"  -Th6  -«M$fafec^ 
wemed  one  of  awM  fmportsne*^  (&'bMnjr  bf'ibe. 
Scotch ;  tod  H  -was  not  tribal;  If  tkHturlH  MtinMtiffti 
witli  btber  circomstaticee  arid- '.tfrfm'p**'' AT  lfre 
eoTeraoieot    If  Cbarfes;  }tf  <bi^'iirbltfn^^"Wllt,i 
■faooM  impoae  the  eiitbroldm^fl       tabdlb^  wllite 
nrpfiee— which  the'  peojile  KbMttiiMtedi  aa'VeVt^As 
of  papistry— he  might,  by  a  ItW  ptbd^sB,'  ibtt^Ho 
with  the  moat  importiUTt  riihti  n66  tt^vtleg^  ofthe 
aitton.  Silence  now  wtotM  aalhifijffly^bb  tnkbti' As 
a  tscH  sabmhsioo  to  fbrther'^tf^fba^hm^ntft'.  "Biic 
the  Seottmh  lords  were  bdt  disptt^'  tO'  be  ilMM. 
The  iged  Lord  Helvllle,  tOOrMig;  MMsdlffo 
Charles,  exelftimed,  "I  haVe'-SMnwA  ^HHOf  "i/^otir 
fttberaad  the  whoM  MbgddiM  ftfihtf'^fMMHojl'tif 
Faitb,  ia  wbkh  th*  InnovatioM  itHlelMMi  by -ilWtfBt 
articles  werv  soletntily  abjarefl.*"  "  Gtiailea  'W«b 
diseonceited  ttdd  eoDfaniiaetf  by'teitfibdM  VbftNMt; 
he  rase,  and  withdrew  to  taktf-  tMUUfcet'bflilMMlf 
ud  odiers.   Biit  soon  be  rettfi^ilM,''fet^QH(Wed'bf 
lu  snthoritatWe  tone;  tend  v^b^b  ^y^tfttibd'tliSii! 
^liberatiODS,  he  haoglfatiiy  coMiflaiMtfa' A/era  dtit'ta 
detMe,  but  to  TOte;  and,  re{UiAag"tti'^e)fenit<^t}ie 
4tD«^  which  Aef  wei«  WiHlb^  t^tft^^fft^'fVoh^ 
his  copes  and  emrpKees.  to  SvfaicH'  lidHy'MjtrMedMJe 
pndoced  a  paper  bot^lo^  «f  'KM <6f  tif b '  thtnbbafv, 
ud  said.    YtMir  oataes  kre  1f«i^lt ; '  f  <8httH"ttVoW  tb^ 
day  srtMwiff  do  nie  sertlti^  iiliA-'Wtifi'4viPn6tJ'*"'Vtie 
nticleswfere  njU6t«d-byflfte«n''ptS^i%  affd^ftA^-ftVe 
nimmoiien,  unking  a  deib^'hi^iEj^ic^l^d-miH^  j 
and  yet  tlib  lorti'tv^ttei'Idi^nidet^  i^eptttWFtbetn 
u  affirmed  1^  ^b-HMheut/ "TM*  SHfir'IWflii^a 
Wily  deckred  llttt'  the  ftAiaii  "Were  -iWtlMOtMly 
nOacted,  or  fidsa|lj  reportedi  .ao4  .^W^'V^^R^  »  ^r?'' 
^7.  If  Cbarl«a*s  eoBdnet  be-  oomeUy  ceported*  it 
iideciiTre  hi  itself  of  falf  .wlkiitt  ^rtet^wd  Mn- 
per.  It  is  said  that  be  stood  npf  .aja^  'ri^fpsed  l^^^ 

■pa  hiH  order  mamfioK  of*  ibi'  Ccfeitioii'te't';  inJ,  Tor  Ma  (it* 
mME,  ^wtowinl,  wcbbiiftap  of  St. '  Anflrew'Jl,  lMltig';f<TkeM  UTlit 
W*  rifht  hnd,  ud  UndMr.  tben  arc&biitiop  or  Glugow;  'ii, 

Laod  tack  Glaagow,  tnd  (linl^t  bita  rra(n  t]i«  king,  wQk 
>hn  BwOi  1 '  4rtfom  >  dbnriMaii,  oai  H<M'f  {it,eMl  ef  four  «^irW 
Mich      nnibroideT«d  coat)  anil  that'll*  icrapl^  t6  wear.iciu 
a^nk  dmdu^  j      la  B)ac«  of  UW jmt  i)i  ^Om-ITUm^ 


^iii'flkct'^fKjttf'bittilwlf 'loiiim«l^«&er4a«d  nagiatrir 
Uf  thWcMtM'tatf  «Nia]|MaM»iiHia^of  adaffr^itto 
^iM^^|IWfeetia!fl|rVMclf  wSuld'MrwtevoMlU 
tMtMMttiAHl  afllmW'lDinlinfi-iftnd/ifimavtlie;  tbM 
dTHiVfefn^ina'tttertiaddMr  bfaibwrriaMeaf  ^ttait 
-jyrtMinHlifj'RwlteaW^  wen^dfc^^of'VsbbliBb- 
iitg'^ill  Ml:ff8aAeH;'lfiV«r»fiBt  jnst^  Be  Was  ajlei^; 
«b«  Hftumii  lfida^-r«a%'Mjttii»ii4'l9"ft'  aaajsritf, 
i»ere'i^tf6<td'in'tlu#^^ttliA  nbaowr  tr^-iftie>'toaoh 
6t'i,ft*f^tibi^^'',  bBd-^ttee''p«Hfame«i:ife>'ftfifawiUi 
aiMdfWd'^iMlii  'th»<  98A  'of  2finei  ^iObwler  dUI'itxit 
vtidtiittd'  ttpori  hitf'  Ett^tftb' pi*i)i!tfm*!(]€  Itoprtaoi^Dg 
'reCrti(ittt^<ffl^bm'<fe>M<'h#«nidioi«)y>t«>tifliBd'4kb 

mt.  ■■•Vh^^  wW4«*faa*dtftwtt  ll^lwUhtiditpimai- 
Hcb  iHiPnMv'aftditMaMAobin  '«rdr«''Mi»ived  «t 
libiiH  WitK  Mpi^oricb<M«»MllMr»ilMbb  ^(w«itttnrMd 
fettt  'ridWtiltjt'wero'aeid^ias-eMitottwtte'^Ba'^^- 
ditidM  <  HA*^|!'kMd»<BMfao|i>fMUid' fttpr*^ 
'  cMittdlArJ '  ■<rf''8c6llMidratid'%eaii*"Miii  lipMaeh'-  Ito 
pfntimii^Vii  Id  Am-  T(Q*ftI  itm4pM  iof  <>Holyrdo<'; 
h(r^lrtg'>>st*^sb»d  ''a}ri|^ty^0]t»tf"jtfitbtf>flafd>obffpel, 
K^  'dfef  iii^nn''#^0^tfpkl  eve'  EMnfeWp^bj  wf*  % 
d9Me4e  eiitiMadiog'tt««t''«ndtiAti-Ei)thiRn  'flvfrv'tlilip 
VoHMtb^i^l^idlircnQd  *#fth>rl&ll  dndo^iebMlifdld 
tAut^  lfiAdsi'^bkAi  cbrtai^'^iMV'MittMrlitfdl  trjf  'n 
frriVM^'UdiUoE-biJplUmMld'BHl'gtAfl,  ^feSd' tft  ihtt- 
-r^&dtff.'fd^  tbeWke  Df'd«ift:)fil«('ti»lwtb(»t4.  'ChHvMs 
-nnid^'b  ^(M^g-jdtti'ti^Jrferttle'  cfbe^n-fcti'OteMi'Mtili, 
wHet«  He  ttWivedtdtMp<«Gtar-d«y«i  tiW«Bftgt'»b>^ 
Mth-tor  )^^."  -liHttd,  Wh^w^'no&M'jgobd  k'lMvM- 
(^f/'MW^dd^lftm  by^itwlawffetft  ittiA  rMttfcXHit'Diia 
palfaHj' iffi 'I'tfl^/ W -Ai#>  eetii?''''*  do '•SottM}'. 
A«^iltW4lh*nftM<tthe'1tiii'^H>'Ma^  4>mil*WaMtf). 
***B«M  t«ftiW^-b«iaM>(&F  tK^'lM  tiknMhihep  ttf 
■CMneMMHy'#dMClil  iffid4d4ri«g  nMl?*tf<^B«lMi; 
>(o-gW<y>ft  tte^>wlltcVhtt<dhl<>A«|^ft  M.  '[Tblit<wii^ 
tflot4iiit;t'  at' (j»tWeiyW1ehtu'tiet«^Mlb^'-Me'(to'1i^ 
11Milj^«Ht^>tt(WM'al)nftyitltip«tMi  ftj  awl4fn»(id 

erfrd'^cqiifAi^«3'him>ffoiftfwiti»4bH<iMiit  Hiid'^ifrMRir 

■Tb'be^^rtWiiied  IhW  iMa)|tV<Of  tlM'Ato^ltSM'Chnteb, 
(Md  R  ««MW^'«f'UMi<fi^^1ftt]pUtii'»r«^tl^^ 
A«^4Hm^'d&yt  ^■'edttiMM^'»f'it:ilt:i)llWtiJDt^ 
m  et(ti>MMit]Ary>i:(ad>l<'{W8^<Atl»D0l>tnbl»e 
'faiore  bfWMytftcn^OfBti'lfift  eeudncl  abU  prbtfeii- 
'iu^  j«Btlf>H"HM<w#«Mn'k>triewf  ebartiMjr-beiMiibtoa, 

iiii'-ii-i  1     k-./r  nil.' >  »ii  .[1  .■,B  •>'!  Ill"  :n[  '.({  >■  ■ 

( 1  i  <i  iM:Tiie(]«laiawiiir  flMfail  ttdMMMf  l^Mcl  JiliMttk  halt  uliU  wM 

to  iliiulge  in  wrilinf  K  Bapnr  rafleciing  apoa  bn  majetly  (adjadc«4 


Uw  Lord  BalmariDO,  that  loid)  by  tka  ioatiifaliati  of  Arehbiihop  Spola- 
fcAind'ftrflt^'oF^aaFealihir  trialiwitM  IkVrvhM  «jtl*«ailiei  tolwii  kia 

1)'a^  inUe '«4«uMlcii)t  to  St. 'Atidf*^V;'lMDaiH  'PalfeMdf  IMiiHttta. 
•t^.  tta  lift  IMfty;  aM^iM"hi)l"J(AM«)><  M'<D«^aiBM  «U 

Stirliar.  at'U^''iljfef(rMU1AiffW6«l  Jito<Hter/*<'l<^ 
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that  gotufi  Liigh,  C^tbf^kq,  whP'  ,hfl4,.  yrf^t^4>}^\^ 
conduct,  fBQcied  tbiU  t'ifu'i's  -gTPW  fiWjwt  'W* 
Sr&(lu>tl!y  to  bring  bacK  t,he^  '^o$}i^b,/%9  Uti#  .t>wpin;,4f 
tbe  Romaa  cWch,,  pi;,.tbiit  bfl,,liiH(aQ|jC  ■yvan^  ffpi^ 
coaTict'ion  aad  piictic9«  filr^ai^y  ,«)i;4ttlNr..ftf.i>«iAg  # 
prince  of  tJiBt  c)i|arcl),  „pp4f)i'^diiti9  .fft  SvMtnlmr, 
A,uguit  the  17^1,  liQ  «aj8  ;  'f  I  h»4  f^iff^'i9^■^ffp^ 
made  me  agjfin  to  bo  a  c^diqal  {iiit^Mm  t^-provn 
Aai  he  had  not  rejected  (he.  ^rst  cifer  in  ijfTlfflng^ 
W  decided  puinner);  1  y(B»  tV0!-fv4ni.f:«nitrhut,RO 
BOOQ  OB  I  cani^  ttuitter  ^yrhicli,  wfo^  W^do^f^af* 
August  21)  I  ac^aiotfi^  hi».  m^estgi  with  ^t^  but 
aQHwer  again  wasi  ^ajt  aosfietokat  dvr^U.vilhHi.-j^t 
^bich  wguld  pot  suffer  ^Bt,>iU  ,£oai«f  V(ti^  other 
than  it  is."  At  a, later  period.  whe4.tiw'ac*9vg«4t 
mutilated,  ^nd  maddeiwd  Pur^ta^  iF«ra..lMiiM(Bg 
j^iiH^  10  tbQ  jieaffqId.  b^  .^aid, -ip  aliudloft  to  tbw 
puiiagB  of  ilia  Ufa :  Hia  m^f^n^^Ty. 
^  rpligiaiujj.v.  jat  jn»f|.,c|aiif„YV)OFr  th? 
yjifa^pifi^  \i\»?\a^.  rstetiofi^  ^oi^a^in^afa^- 

^isiMWiPf  Wbte  8n4  djipamv".' 

ej^^^(tM|lwt,ilb«)  AflM,)!!  w^ctiQp9athB  P»- 
r^PE,  who  w^,^,,Lji^(i.Y4a.(»irery,dny,lab*rMt£< 
tf^slniiJat^  thet  ippFfBQi^iw  pf  tli»  E;pgt^b:qhpx«h 
to  tho  Romaic  tRpdelr.tpey  bo  .ei^i|jr,jeonfleivedf  .aV* 
tfioughtlie}'  hod  no  positive  proo^of  Rlw»t9ifMntfipO'* 
H  ii'iiig  tU'iirMlivitl y  i^L'i  tied  tJ]i'  bii«i||^,of  t>he  Mfdi" 
Eifilitlc't  T.iiiiil  1YJIS  furiiirill}  iii^t;aUed  iu  tha  ArffhJi'tah* 
onric  oj  lLlh  v        ili.-  igfibtqf,  $fy>teanberw 

AbtlUt  tbi!  l^^-yiiinmL      ilji  iiioplb.efi^OVMlbffrirtfoA 

Lfuiy  Daviitrt  j^rui-li'v^ji-il  nj^nuiHt jho  Wff-  p«tniat«k'. 
that  he  iihouJd  ><  a  ri<ry  iHajrf  QHlfiv^;  tbe^i^  M(. 
Naypmbec."*  Tlii*  liidj-  whb.  tfcie,,TTi^ow  »f-^Wi 
J^])u  bnvit^H,  tlio  Hutbur  ut'  iivv#xal't)09tH}al.|H^e4lKy' 


K,t)i^,llouai}  af  ,q!4^nl«l^^,Jt  m^.^liid.^ 
h^.^r|-^c;llj  predietpd  ths,  dmfh  «?<(bfi,Ottlie  iff 
Bp^ttng^am.  Loud,  who  wa».«]U]miii><^l  aifperi 
alifMiiUp  p.  liBljf-iitii-,  Ls-viirul  ilut  ^(Miviicr4dli|iii)r'i«f| 
timepv.ui„^r^fd}^,.  om.e(4ii-fttid.!pr«8iwtiMi:h«d 
her  djvgg^iato.^fl.StfiriChanib^.  jfrJitl^b  witf  m* 
of^pn  the  Kpfie  pf^lf  a  fO0r>7«  .ad^  tl4i4biibl9.Md 
hayniW^:tr^U  ;,f'Tl»«  WWP  ^  wad. 

th^.sh«  iaqp^  tba  ipizit,pf  ,tiie  pft<4ihe»  IDaMel-tiv 
haive  .  been  .^afu^d.  i^  h^x  b(^^  antll  bbfl 
grqapdted  fl9,«^»  jftn^gjrflmip'hiiU.  rtw  inwde  l»f  fcat 
na^ne— riz.  Eleapqr  t^'w*v^Rev«^\  Q^  Damti* 
An4  thoqgb-th9  aw^fn<.h«4  WoimMAubjfiatii  J]* 
am}  too  .lHtle.i^w-  S.  y^K-^etifannd  l£tiiNwf>Bild 
fie!{7ea^^o,^,nn4ttut|«nvi»fl,^iMrn»'  Mtkkiffunm 
was.  talt^D.iy  ^  4o  .diflpQamaB  Juq-ttf  fifah 
si^rit.  but  all  wov^.nft^^l^l.jURpibi-thtdidnfa  t£ 


yv^jiekkwiHt  lHwre4  W  b«  ktm  hgr  the  ralee  of  ait; 
{yiadami  Mttfti  hoi  i  n^^ynn  btM  ntudk  ma  anagmma, 
^,1  M««)fQi|i>4iQBbMw  which  I  hope  will  «t  you. 
T,l}iiH8ai4iiM)4.l»Mii«4t  ak>«dl,  lia  U  iota  h«r 
WndKHn^viMiifi  wtiMi  Itu^  haor  bMogfat  that 
.iwM(..wto!«wh  a  latiglrtn^  wmd-  tte  pw 
wopiaa  kbeKuiwB  iotveach  a  cMmfuann,  that 
VMd  ab^  gnew  eilber  wsar  or  was  lea*  vafaidad."  ^ 
,,^hvs  happil(r'- BlumwiS  6^  of  NofMnber, 
^ud  Wftntotf  fiaaifeaily  w<idi  hk  hi^faaadod  pro- 
o^tc^U^  in  kbe  afaonb.  Bnt  be  bad  not  waited  for 
tbff-pHinwy  toiibe^  ihwe;  &r,  eT«a  tlving  old 
A^bot'a- Wh  haiJiad.  dbtaioed  the  afaMst  aotfre  die- 
pmtA.oC'biahafticarandt.ttaBirtMif  of  Loadoo,  had 
iiilarod»edngMaew<a-  dbangaa  in  the-efaurebes  of 
bin  iSocoflflNiamd  the  «atfiedratof  fit.  Paid^  wfaiek 
ha,-b«)gaa.t6  rrtbaiU  asd  baaatify  with  awoey  ob- 
ta^aedt  Sar  iiit  >moft  part,  io  an  imgidar  aod  op* 
pr9SfiM«MuiMr*i  .Aecordbig  to  tfa*  doetrio*  of  rt>» 
n»)an^>«f.tb*'iGa^ali  praoohen  and  of  th«  ro- 
formed  ehtlF«lwB:<ahraaa,.  AltUighly  oared  not 
far*t»iD[rfaa  Mlbiaitti  handa;  naipKoicy  aa  far  aa 
poaaMa  .nuaand  liBm  iitim  pomp,'  the  gkte,  and 
glitter  ofl>liia'iiUifaiaB.chnivb,  Waa  moat  aecapcabia 
uotOriuaa^  aad  i»4Mra  aa  geed  a.  taatple  aa  Am  vaM 
aod  utondtnuB  dodfe  of  St.  Peter^a  iCMlfi  pmvMed 
oaly,[thoae  'Wittthi  It  wanbiped  -hi  aincerity  and 
tratbf  Land 'tbnaght  difibreotly,  aa  no  doabt  did 
mvbg  gMdaad-aoDacientiaiwpeiaeoa,  who  had  long 
bvea-MpFBteatia^ahat'  it  was  iodacoraus  to  worabip 
God  i*pJaoes  do^betterthaaaublest  «*Ttae 
naaaiof  AMot'aod'ofi  other  biahopa  by  Ms  example," 
sajw  ClaroadDi^  t^had  {ntradaoed,  or  at  least  con- 
Oiired"at>  fl  w&^HgitKt,  that  gave  greet  acaedal  to 
tlia-<e|ikuMli;'  and  <aa  donbt  offionded  vary  many 


j^,^ua£  Jiuii^>  ti.rpfbjp  mtBRrt.«f  ifhfrpmNgSKii'ft  piaiwi-itad.i  VbaMpaaylB  took  so  lltde  tare  of  the 


tbq,^9^e^,^lH^  h«r  ,4if]Wic^A»d..l^tH>«gb  atithia*  4kuitubitM|MitrfMy>kM''famiM  m*  dMtb'i*  iNM  tauMr.Ta 
arrow  borrowed  ,*FW,h<w  •W  iqttkorcifcr  twiWir  ik«LS«iyaviir*w*.6*«.  R«r*fcilt  *»  ■*  «  «nwr  by  u«,  ^ 

th^;i,is^,opft,ffp^  ,4f^jB#fl.wr*:wawtHog.thia,«int  •"""•"'J'  ^'"^  .««iwhe-upp»  h.        h..  ^ 


wi^  ii^  j9iM ,  ff( ,  My  wrivltunav  W  ^1 A  »)ie»  iato ' 
hia^^nd.  and^a^  la^  4iit  npw  this  (COMaHent^oajgrUiit 
ijlWutii«»!Mia'<rr)ii>tirAtt«u*ti<tp<i«6di  ' -■' '  • 

lidmu  -paty  Oilwnv-  owa  Dtvj  twd  not  %b»n  been  mwla 


ittaflBheotf  laad  tfa*  paiaMo  as.lH*la'of  th«  «haaeelB» 

Ibat)iiii8lead>ofbdaitt^ngor  addroing  them  lb  any 
dagteav  ttiey>T«iialyp^idad  agaiaat  tiie  felling  of 
a«ay  of'ilieiFichiirctiaav  and  tnffsred' then  at  least 
tioib&'licfit  isot  iadeeemly  and  riofoidy,  tiwt  they 
woaldinDfehwB  VDdDt<M'ttiD'the  ordinary  ofllces  of 
thait'oav  boaaea-; 'the  rain  and  the  wbad  to  infest 
thiamfuead-afaeatsramentsi-ihemselves  to  be  admin- 
istarad  wbeee<«ha  peeple  bad  most  nmid  to  receive 
tihadi."'i  0oobtaftarthi*diMtbofBuakfi!igfaam,wh«n 
Biidiepjiiiaiid  (••'hadt  gr^at  fiiTor  with  Ae  kiag,"  a 
pradlafaiaiioniwav'Usdeid'IO'  Cbe  Mabops  fbr  the  re- 
paarafideoi^'chUMhas  thmagfaont  the  Ungdom. 

LVhlttMjl-lIb  «ir  IMr;  'jU'  (iM'«Mbaiit  dr  Ikdj  BaViei'i  predict 
tioRf  KM  iwNli^wlikin  0Ht».  Ia-J0M,  wite  «)M  tMk  or  "Stiwtgv 

CI  Wonderi'ul  .iVn^eQin.'*  Old  AMhony  S  Wood,  m  Nhtiof  Mr 
Awitf  Slr'JobiTa  ae«lfa,'ra]ri:— "It  wn  thea  cmaniooly  nimm^t 


il^  bant  ,0. 

mutir' Inii, MM  iu)ki*eredi  'Unsbaocl,  thece  an  font  fuMnl  tear*;' 
'\o  wafcbUlBMMl^iplf;  *lht^,-AmfM«,  apkiv  yrartHn  now,  ud  I 

*  Qiit.  T^a  loral  tli^onul|  ftftar  {miNag  "*>  |a«M  a  wtk"  aa 
't«pi0)in|r  add  adoririnB  the  chnrche*,  ii  obliged  to  add, — "  Vet,  I  katm 
i«oC  Hh>flli»iWW»»tmtoa'rf  It,  MtM  loo  landi  aActttlaa  af  oipaSM, 
Jt  <R**  IN»-a«d>  HMl»*«w  a»  aariMit«-ta«  Oa 

parWhkMn,  imiMd  aa  avil  apiiit  towari  Iba  C3innik,  «Aidi  iha  asa- 
Uaa!if  ft  taJr'atbrt4«MiU^«ril,MsMaM  they  had  as  qq^tuMtj 
ta  Mk*  Ika  IrM  «W  of  It.'* 
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It  m  MMfftod  in  dm  M^kMimm«i  thM  by  Utw 
Cbe  Mw  oi^^  lo  be  reiMitod  MRl<  dMiMid&ed  at 
the  Aarga  t(  dw  whiMMi».uA  dChcM  htnitlg  ftuid 
io  thMs  ohtp*lriea  «ad  pMMiM'i^peuhe)y,-irtM 
U  wiUfallf  >^|leotad  to  r«p*fr  cfa6'i»M#;  beffag 
CMMcnlad  ptMMcf  (MTi'WoMlup'Klld-ilivtDe'Mr- 
nea.  Hit  MtjafCf  •buged  mm]  -  MNntaHn^ed  nil 
inUHd»|»  hmI  bHbap*  t»  mIm  «p*eiil  Mi>6  Hurt 
dww  wfiiw  ««M  daiMt  and  by  tkenMtm  aiMf 
dw  afienv  to  sib  »  Tiew«Ml  ■  aonvy  -of  fhmn. 
The  pnMuMHn  aad  Mloid*  Aovgltt  thM  a  put, 
ifMttlwiAolB,ttf  diB«xpa*M«  fauMAd  of  ftBfig 
■hljrapM  thniuim^to.b»40flky«d-wMof  the 
tUhNwUshthayiMid;  b«t  iriMb  wai  «aki*hted  to 
fnioM  ilill  ffglef  di^uil  nmS'Vti*  MUdlafiag 
ckoM  af.  lh»  frothi—rii«,  wiMawto'  tli»-  feMtops 
v«M  ordcrad  "to  m*  llie  pnran  Af  tb«  £ooleR- 
Mtint  Cavt  for  pottiiif  the-BMiwin  dtie  osecir- 
tka;  ud  that  the  iadgekbe  rtfqoteed  tioCW  ibfier- 
1^  thii  -gMd  work  by  ikeir  tAo  easy  gmtlag  of 
pnthibituDa."^  That  ia,  thb  jodgea-  were  BOt  to 
titerfere  to  ttop  tha  {moeedmgaof-tbe  fiodeiiaail- 
(a)  Cooit  in  axtmtiag  moaoy  firara-tM  lubjwt  for 
tha  repainogaad  adoraia^af  cbarch«aaitfl'c)M{)eiai 
Nor  did  Chaitea  and  Laad  ati^  bete  ?  for  in  the 
■MCbof  May.  1€31,  acnii^Bkin'nMiMnadrWitfa 
tha  aaanl  arbifemy  fimus,  enqiaaffaauig'  tike-  -pt^ 
comdl  •*  to  hMr  aad  BTaiwaw  idl  diflhmioea  whloh 
■Ml  uiM  betwBt  any-of  aor  wncto  of  •jnabco,  ea-< 
peeU^  beCWMM  tha  dmH  mbA  aoelBdaMiBal  jorla* 
dieiiDB.'**  Sam  ttanae  BMOthi.  ieftra  tiie  tanii^ 
«f  Ihia  eoimlaaion.  Land  aMmnilwd  tfa»-ptfnito  of 
LosdoB  1^  hia  newly  made  or  Bov&rad'  eod-enonial 
of  coDMeeatin^  cbnrobes.  Tha  firaC  'wUirii  he  bq 
CMwented  wae  that  of  St.  CatbetiBa.  Crvedi  S 
Loodoa  church,  which  had  D0fe\  bOan  rchoilc^  bol 
oalj  reptired,  bnt  which  waa  pravoanded  byJuroto 
mpire  the  oeramany,  baamisi  aaw  tiaaber' and 
other  matafM*!  not  coM0CTated«:<had  baao  intro- 
doeed.  Ha  pracaeded  to  Sfc.  Gathariao'-a  in-  the 
gmtait  atote,  an  iafiaito  nonber  rai  people  «f  :all 
HNTU  "diawlBC  togethert"  mffn  hm  trymp^hiziilg 
Uipmphari  Ueylio.  » to  baheld  tJiot  caramany  to 
vbieh  tbay  bad  ao  long  be«o  itraagant  igaorant 
illogether  of  ttae  BBtiqid^  aod'tiw-neMMty  of  it." 
Is  fiKt,  dw  Bmiah  aapacC  of  Ib^  eovenady^  fraw 
btpownc  Mid.  g«m  wwMi  aad.iaterm  to  tkm 
■■ionly  af  the  opaetaton.  To  bvgiD  hhtM^ain  fctt 
St.  PaoTa  with  pomp  ind  eOactr  bft'eandnalad  tha 
kiag  thither  id  atatoi,  and  -aftaiiia  .iltlias-  M'tooM 
Chiriei  took  a  view  of  die  dilaindatiooo  of  the 
cfanrcb,  whifih  appear  to  have  been  very  serioaB. 
Smhi  lAer  aooauniaatoawaa  iaaned  noderlbe  grent 
Ml,  appointiifg  money  bnoght  in  for  the  purpose 
of  repaira  to  be  paid  into  the  chamber  of.  Loodont 
ud  declaring  fiartiiBr,  that  •*tb«  judgoAof  tho  pre- 
Rfuive  coortt,  and  sH  olBeiala  throughout  the  tev- 
tni  biaboprics  of  England  and  Wale^k  upon  the  ior 
CMM  of  peraona  intostata*  ibottld  km  axeited  to're- 
— mbar  dila  eborch  oat  of  what  wiia  "prbj^eV  to  ife 
pten  to  .picma  nsea.'*'    The  b^g.  aun- 

■Maed  1^  thair  eriiaariaa,  gaaa  towaad  4ln  repatri 


of  St  Pinn  a  kfad  of  anDoal  aubai^y ;  Sic  Paul  Vva- 
dar 'gare  ^4000  aod  other  aMiBtance  ;  the  liiog  con,- 
tribnted  aAogetfaer  about  ,£10,000,  Ladd  bioiself! 
only  c£100  per  annum.  As  mord  money  waawaoteB^ 
ft  was  BObght  fbr  in  the  vbttrary  floes  extorted  ii^ 
the  €tar  Chamber  and  in  the  High  Commissio^ 
Conrts,  fak  which  Land  waa  all  prevalent,  and  where 
he  earried  two  great  objects  at  once,  by  iutermed^^ 
dlieg  with  men's  eonscienees  and  prime  coodnct, 
and  by  making  their  pnoishment  contribute  to  his] 
gfeae  object  of  nfaUng  St  PanPs  a  kind  of  rival  of 
St.  Pater's.  '"He  hitonded  Ae  Aaciiilhie  of  the 
ehttrdt,**  aaya  Chmdon,  in  a  striking  passage,'' 
•*riiotild  h«'  Mt  '  aa  -well  na  spoken  of,  and  that  ft' 
dioaM  be  applied  to  die  greatest  and  most  •(dendid 
tnnsgrastors  aa  wel  aa  to  lha  pnnWiBleot  of  smalle^ 
affi»Doea  Mid  mMner  oiTeBdetrB;  and  theranpwn  called 
for,  or  cheriahed  the  discovery  of  fhosa  who  were^ 
not  careful-  to  cover  their  own  iaiqliitles,  thinking' 
they  were  riMve  the  reach' of  other  men,  or  their' 
power  or  will  to  chastiBe.   Persona  of  honor  and, 
great -i|uaHty,  of  the  conrt  and  of  Ae  country.' 
were  every  day  citod  Into  the  High  Commisslod ' 
Ctfiirt,  ttpan  the  fiube  of  their  hicontinence,  or  oiixet^ 
seaadel  in  their  lives,  and  were  dttore  prosecntod  to' 
their  shame  and  punishiiient;  and  as  the  shame!] 
(wMdr  dAy  eaied  atf  Ihaolent  triumph  Apoa  die!^' 
degrea  and  qtnl|y,'B&d  leveGAg  them  vith  tb^' 
cotoWMi'paotde}  waa  never  ftrgetten,  bnt  vf^tche^'' 
for  -iwenge;  sb  the  does  ImpbsaA  there  weTe  thii'* 
qtfaetien«d,  ud  tvpidcnl  itgaitttt;-heeaaBe  thn^ 
were  assigned  to  the  yabbikTrng  St:  Panra  chuKA,^ 
a*d  thongbt,  Hierefiire,  to  be  t&e  mofe  Bevare^'J 
iittposed,  and  the  leas  compesstoaattriy  redoced  ^nd' 
exooaed :  which  likewise  made  the  ^crriadicttoo  and 
rigor  of  the  Star  Chamber  more  felt  and  mnrmnr- ' 
ed '  rigainst;; ;  Htfd  sfaarpeoed  many  men's  ^nmora" 
agaiast  the!  MshopB,  before  they  liad  ady  illinteb-"! 
tiaa  toWkrd  the  chwrch.'*'   Well  supplied  With  ' 
money  fiMnn^^is' curious  v^ety  of  BoarceB,*dDd' 
sporrad  by  the  active,  fmpatteat  spirit  of  Laud,'  the  ' 
wurkraatt  praeeeded  apace,  btit  with  more  rapidity' ' 
ttaaa  gofed  tMto  or  attenCioa  to  congroity.   Tntgo  " 
JaBaa-vaaieMd  the-aides  Wldi  a  etniAsy  Oothlc,  and  ' 
dirsw  ap  te'-ttle  -wtisteni  fltent  h  Bner'Cortfithfaif  ' 
pMdoftt  taid'baRiu  the  body  if  the  work  was  fin-'' 
-iahad  thi«  Uihop  waa  br«a|:ht  to  the  Uoift;  and'' 
dnriig  die  cMl  wMw'ScJ  PauP*  was  cdntM«ed  Into  ' 
.banackV  fbt  dto  pariianehfa  ftngdoAs.-^  It  got 
abroad'  thiit'Xwiud,  ia  speakiog  befbre  his  majtiBty/' 
had  exproaaed  himself  in  fikvor  6f  the  rnlA  of  callback'' 
as-  hnpoaed  on  alt  Roman  pkiests  by  Po[te  Gregory, 
nnd.te  diaparagement  of  tbe  married  elei^J  bayiog  " 
tbat  >hey  ibv  >his<  part,  -other  thia^  being  etjaaJi'-'' 
sbeaU;  toi  dwdlaposriof  bMefJcetr.  'BFttnys'glVe'thlj''' 
pralloiiene*  to  eutth,  clefgymen  M  llv^-ib'c^n'bif'cy.''.' 
Tfaia  waaitoBshitti;  a  raort"selHi^e  ehbrd'r  Hiert^  *' 
M'ereisavqe'tUttgb  Wwhltihi'thb'cl^rehMett  bfth^;'' 
eatoblisbmem'wsHM  wllHag^  llBVe  resQttttfd  th^' ' 
ptocieot  Dsage ;  but  a  retnni  to  MKhaey  waa^arEiUe^ 
fiMt  a(roMoiis  in  dMlr  eyas :  «vbrywtaer»  the  iti\^'^ 
Isters'  of  ihe  rafbrbiiid'  bhorch^t .  ^ked  iipoo  f , 
Vin^catioi)  of  tba  right*  of  «ai(i|i;e/w^<NUBt-a)g¥t>i 
*  Bilk  Rflb.  -v-  ■ '  I 
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^dipi^  itiftirt(lte(f  lif  tbe'  rf^hte^t'lilAt;  of 
mWi  (if  chutfty  Wia^  ^i^tithUl  to-tM  «U^tMttf  b( 
the  goBlwif.'  A  ldu*  iraJ"«bWbiiM'i»itfrt»it'VBW«a 
"Eitud  tbu  Ite  Md  gonV  tort  laK.  -'HW'l^eHi^tktiilfa 
Waft  kdrdltljr  tiiaiHi^'d.  >  f tfctn^afaiHI}'  'gi» h 
liiarria)^  %«tWebD  ontf '6f  faM'  DWtl''ehhplatD«'ntlil*u 
tfiingbur  'ArhIa  fttead  6r  brantttra-'Witiia<llia&K,''piit'- 
famred  ttrt  ntfptbli  sfttvtee  litttiMH'''iti  a  very  |iti  bite 
iimiati«r,  and  ttb  tAAYiM  cbii^MlW  fli^l^Mi^t. 
'tVe  haVfe  depfered'      fttialiett  4nd  '^Hjartiiis  de- 

bid  rftBgftinr'L'Hod*— we  tnrt  scnt-ceJy^  btflieve'frrilh 
tiierd'  tdste^wa's  mmt  atnt'imis  td  priietvo  inch 
iVRgni«t)ts'  he  bAd  TiiA^rio  esbiipedi'Hbd  'tit'  arSpifiy 
the  pbftes  of  Biotne'  of  tboM  t^hkli  "had-  peMstjed. 
But;  the  ihiy  ih' Which  be  Went  to  ^drkbbtj  gAVe  a 
f)i6dh  itnpet^B  to  the  Ic^nb^lastlc  fbrjr.  'Mr.  'She^- 
fS^ld,  «  t]«[icber  6f  Lincotn's'  lna;'iiD'd''r&(iorder  of 
SarQiin,  by  dire(itl6o  tff  b  vesti^,  afld  In  eccerdn&ce 
with  kca'bf  pufiabibdt  and'ciinobs  olfthiti '^'efbrAi^d 
AitiKh,  cl(u8ed-a'iA!c6re  OQ  '^ntm  to '1^' removed 
froiA  ft  Mrhiadk'of  li  Afilirali' tfitd'  Mbv  tl»  tn^'cbti:' 

Oi^mtib^n  thaifltiilniWg'thiit'^e  had'usd^ed  tn  the 
Jfarhdictiod  of 'ftie  bUbop,  and  tliHt  ot  his  ttk'fiity  as 
^uptetn^  hehd  of  the  Church.  He  tbei-e'veDtured 
tn  'defend  tile  Hide'  of  ptiik'ea  ^mng'eb'  7n'  'plticc^s  of 
^dt'shi^, 'diid  counted^  nttong  tile  efVila  Vhl«h  rtl- 
tended  thVif  deBtfuctiofi'ttie  klepl;igYnode'hit^  Catb- 
tjlica  ttSvay  frbirt  cliuri^.'  ^dme  memh'ers  iif  'the 
£oart  pre^utned  to  hint' ffnt 'Liiud  ytHa'  leanin|E  ttf- 
ward  ^opierf ;  birt  tbo'  niftjoirfty  sentenced  Sheffield 
io  pay '^OO  to' the'  klii^,  to' loBfe  hVbmce  Of' re- 
corder,' to  fihd 'b^cnrity  tbttt  be' wouTd' &redk  nb 
ihor^  iaa£6S,  and  atflo'^>io  u&ke'^a'iliibltc'nckiio'wt- 
edgraeot  pf  .hta'  oftioM,  not  only  4n 'ihe '  phrisii 
cburcb  of  St!  iGdtriotid'if,' where'  tt  wa^'  committed, 
ia't'iA'the'  c^tbedi^I  chaixh  itself/iliat 'll^V  blsbbn, 
In  AateMpt  of  Whioifb  kdtliok^y  be  hy'pl^yed'tlilii 

neant,- mkl/t  have' reAt^Ubn.^*'  ttpojh  Lnud*^ 
fretnOvftito^'lhe  Aee'oFtibndoh,  be  {jtesented  to 
Cbartes  h  Ust  df ''  coOBid^tionA  for  tli'e  Wi^r  se^- 
tlibg^  of  tl)^  'cbiirch''governihent.''  PropoBed 
fiiat'thW  b'ifihdpB  sboulcl  !)e  ^omni'dnded  to'reside  in 
their  tfeVerel  dioceaefl,  exce^ting'%ds'e'  'icHb  wtH  tn 
attendance  at  court,  thst  a  spe'cUT  charge  should 
tie  given  tbem  agftina't' frequent  ^nd'^nriWorthy  'or- 
(libstiona^  and  that  eapecTal  q'fire  sboald  HuS  'over 
the  lecturers,  whicli.'by  reaBoii  of  tiieir  p«y,'W'ei'e 


luid  imploiu  one.   u<>d  tM  FKiher       [MliDt«'d1iRe  fcJ  ola  Wn  (vin  ^ 

gnwiiiff  tntaTUx  aida,  which  |^ifnl^.l|m  bm  lb«  (tett  daj ; » that 
lh«  hinorj  ii  ftlM."  ■  CTptianu  Anilion*. 


ciitfedKWn^V'tBltt  i*V«ty  IbWnrer  do  read  divibe  se?^ 
im'ic6htaiti^  ib'the  fitUrgy,  prlotisd  by  mithorfty. 
fit'bSri  '^nttl^ti  btt^  ^ttta.  If  in  churcb  or  cbapel.  and 
if'Hi  li'Mfarit^tl  et^n^.'ibbfi  ia  a  gown,  and  not  in  a 
^l^ak^'^t  fb'ii'  'yaibi/p  AotilA  niff^r  tione  ut>d*r 
vfMWn«^  ifrid  'hl^n' (|tilifiAed  fay  law  to  ke«p  any 
f)lr4ViR«"ilnt|Adn~Mtfaeir  honaea;  that  bia  majasty 
DOUB  but  Iben  of  nwrd^, 
^^1^,  )ih6'  tipirieiufe  in  j^etment  ;  that  Smao- 
yliff  and  Sydney  ti(/fteges,  hi  Cambridge,  wUeli 
Arti  tbe  uurstiMbs'of  Parttauisin,"  bo  from  time  to 
^Utie  'TfrovldWd 'VfHi  grave  abd  orthodox  mea  fbr 
fK^r  gov^rnbrW;' thht  more  encoaragertient  alionid 
'bb'  giybn  tb'tli'^' Hf^h'CbtmnisBton  Court;  that  soma 
ebtrrse  s^antH  Be  tatceb  tO  pr^bnt  the  judges  from 
seudtn^  io  many  pi^hlblfiona,**  Sec.  8cc.'  Cfaarle* 
r^gttlated  bW  cobdtiUt;  acc^ording  to  tbebe  anggea- 
tl6as,  bbd^hbinly  afti^r  he  isaued  Mb  ^>  regal  io- 
irtructii)n8,*'  ^Mdi  dlfnired  very  slightly  ftom  the 
(kiaaldehrtiona  ptbtfebted  by  Laud,  and  included  all 
the'blRu^r  ekcept'ihoBO  relating  to  the  Cambridge 
(ibile'geil  and'thb  tiigfa  Commiaaion'  Conrt,  which  it 
Wnif  nbhti'ei'  uei^esaary  nor  expedient  to  mentioii  in 
pnlilic: '  Ijau'fl,'  lipbii  the  eplMarBnce  of  these  ia- 
sfru'ctioilB 'or  liijutictlbnl,' which  were  of  bia  owd 
dbvTslng  and  coniposltioa,  anrombned  all  the  miuia- 
t4rs  and 'tebturefa  within  the  city  and  sobnrba  of 
Xondofi.' And,  mftklog  a  solemn  speech,  pressed 
them  ill  tb  be  bbedlerit  to  his  majeaty's  orders,  as 
'b6^ng''fult  Of  rcTigtOn  and  justice,  and  advantageous 
iti  the  church  libJ  commonweAlth,  althoagh  they 
Wefe  ib'iBfnten  hy  Aome  hasty  and  Incompetent  per- 
BOns.'  "But,  At  the'  same  time,  Laud  projected 
Bevornt  tbin^s  ik-htc%  were  good  and  laudable  in 
tbeniselve^,  Vvithout  being  opposed  to  tbe  national 

liberties'..'  Stich  were  tbe  buildings  at  St^  John'a 

«Lfi_ ■  _ >iL:i« '   :_•         t-j  L  I  it- 


works  were  perfected  in  his  lifetime.  He  had  pro- 
pbsed^to  find  a  way  to  increase  the  stipends  of  poor 
yicars,  hui  this  Vemained  an  intention. 

iHjfcrfK/faifitf^UW^M  irm^^ea  tlt«V  Ikndt  "wbar*  Ujr  tMrdoft." 
Char1e«t  in  Hi«  *■  ReyiJ  laj^Aijctiiiiis,''  weni  more  M  lengUi  into  (Im 
ttdBliien,'ah(niiihj'ii>Di«  ttfi^oui  prmAlcAiorthapnUtevoB  iheirtrant- 

of  ^,atrTiu«(  ^itii  jwtlwwd  u  to  anothw  hi»l»pri(^  •hall, 
from  that  iJaj  of  noniinalMja,  not  proiutne  to  make  ai\j  Ipaaa  lor  tliMa 
tited'oT  (traBtir-dne  ycara,  or  (Joncurteitt  leaaa  ;  or  any  waV  ta  reiww 
Mty  Mtate,  «t>'oM)lti4v4nwi  ar  Nttber,  bW  mmUt  **  NMM  tha  faafa 

IfSTina  a  bifhopric  ih^utd  almoat  updo  hii  laccctt'ir."— RxfjlicorlA. 
' '  ^  Rtfihwtir^.' '  Ju*I  al'iRii  lime  Mr.  Beraard,  lactarer  it  St.  Srpul- 
IlMWV'AUntM'LoaUMr,  taiit, -ta  hit  tl^y•^ befota  witaan,-^' 

*M  *JV^  fl(  (Wl-^uaM'ji  wm^tj,  thM  aht  mvj  tH*  -I"^  ChdBU 
i^hom  aba.  ha*  pi«rce^  wi^h  ^tr  inGdelit;,  lapcntitiaa,  and  idolatry." 
ycif'lltrto  worili  S6  WB»  queaiioned  in  tne  HigV  Conimltaion  Court, 
Uatfh  aailaWd'  fl^  Umi:  t^  im^nHaloiit  and'WMlriaad,  MB  MA  to  b 

ajH*t««i>--1iW^.wdTwaw«>har.i>»a»winaacaMwwiw  ^awih- 
'^Sh.*^;R,^f         VfPMfl  aubmi^oB.— /*.  ... 

>  Ilia  whwa  «r  pan  uT  (he  Greek  tjrjia',  waa,'  liinravar,  obtained  la 
Mf:ai4lM^4UtMrlrtf»r-^ar4ctMiWMbfLM4.  lliallhiiriJ  fMfHteth, 
#q  an^fp  a^Afvfyitf,  ha  emnaiiKliad  aba  nnyjw<ki*aT4  nittaliB 


wlth.fftn^af  jfttfchilf  a^  jnvndi^  prinliog  aapiaat 

annaacripu,  ta. 
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ctMuC  Wttntworth,  now  (Jl633Jt^(}(  jnin^ 
lUntoftba  Noithilintaln  I^oni  Puputj  of  Jbn^oA, 
Ltod  sndiMTond  to  niinnied,(h9|  king  W^tb  (Per- 
joos  derated  to  bis  owm  Ti^WB.^od  .iateroptfl. .Qo 
the  15th  of  Jnoe,  1633.  Fnai;u,\^jD(leUaJ^4ii>.Al4 
firiead,  nluw*  daogliter  he  had  o^irnnil  t«Fhi««hfMPt^ 
liin,  WM  nroTB  secretary  of. ntPt^^V  apdtA  tbp 
looalh  of  July  wiother  old  afld  .Hiird;:  frieodt.Dr* 
iuxoa,  the  deao  of  Worco^^ot,  9fc..(li»,BuitT  ^40 
■worn  clerk  of  his  ii»jes^'B.,clRapt.  .'>^o,t)^it 
Wiodebaok  hftving  the  liing's  fwr.oQ  po«y.ude,  mid 
the  clerk  of  the  dow»  do  o(tier,.))a.ii)i!gbt  ^p.- 
flume  to  have  bit  tale  well  to^d  betwefto  tb«iD»  and 
that  his  luajes^  sfaoiild  Jiot  f>a,^ij  Iff)  pu^ewed  .wi|b 
iMj  thing  to  bis  imfinanigfi,"^ ,.  IS  I^aud.  Jtwd 
takeo  all  to  biouejf  m  tho  bDKio«si9  0^  ll^  church 
irhile  oafy  bishop  of  LoadoOf  be.JbQiQipie  far  more 
alisolntft  00  bia  promotioD  to  tbe .  priniac^.  ..iie 
coniDaiided  like  a  pope  oCthe.,fpi^eQi)tb,  ceatuiy. 
The  commnuop-toblei  whichi^fcor^tpg  to, Claren- 
don, bad  not  been  safe  '*  fpom,  _^bQ  ;BppfQacbea-  of 
dogs,"  was,  by  ao  order  of  council,, ^ir.ectiid,  to  tjo 
removed  ia  all  cases  from  the  (;ent9r  to  \he  ea^.pod 
of  the  cborch.  to  be  railed  |D,ao4  CfiU^d  by  ^^,f>l<^ 
Koowa  iianie  of  altar.  Agsioat  diaobeflie.Dt  prip^fp, 
nay,  eren  agaiost  neglectful  chiircb-^firdeoB)  were 
hnrlsd  the  thunders  of  excpmi^uDicatioD.  .Ntft 
merely  paioted  ^ss  began  to  reappear  >0  the  v^in- 
dows,  bat  pictures  in  the  body  .of.tlici.cJhtiji^eB  «ad 
over  the  aJtars.  Laud  was  lof^toroUe,  on  the,«tfb- 
Ject  3f  surplices  and  lawu  sleeve^.  Evei^wber? 
great  pain*  ware  taken  to  give  ^^wy  and,  magnifi,- 
ceoce  to  the  national  worsh^'and  a  digoffied  or 
imposing  appearance  to  the  persoqs  9f  the  official- 
iog  DiinisterS'  At  the  present, da^  there  cao 
■carcelj  be  a  diSerence  of  opinion^  -to,^e  savugp 
sei erity  with  which  Land  enfbrce'd  tbese  chaDges ; 
bnt  itiU  maoy  may  doubt  wb^et;  the  j>0{)ular  re- 
6^0  wontd  not  have  been  benefited  in  sQRfe.  re- 
apecta  by  their  introduction.  ■'■■.„ 
The  more  religious  part  of  the  Profestaqt  com- 
maoity,  however  —  tbe  classes  braodi^d  with  the 
geoeral  name  of  Puritaos — regarded  the  attempt 
with  barr*r»  and  eooaidered  it  aajwilnng ,  Jess,  iban 
an  »afin»  to  batter  dcnrn  the  pore  worship,  and  de- 
stroy the  pore  worshipers  of  Cro<}^. and ^ey  were 
fertfaer  coBirioed  in  tbia  feekog  by  every  subsa- 
^ot  step  taken  by  the  srcbbMiop  and  bis  mwteK 
Tbey  had  delighted  especially  in  ^^vening  lec^qres 
aad  enteapprary  pnyeia-  ,o{.  woadveaa.  laagtb, 
iriMfBiD  tbay  ware  efkea  carried  away  by  their 
terror  to  ttttor  things  displeasing  tp  the  court :  .Lfifd, 
ky  a  stroke  af.hia  p^o.  aappr«as«d  .the  anienwg 
aseatiags  and  ilia  -axtemperaFy  pniyhig. '  In  the 
begiDDiog  of  October,  1633,  ttere' Were  coinplflSn^ 
■jude  to  tho  council  concami&g  chtnrabnaiaa  .and 
rwflbapoa  tile  Lord's  Day  in  SoBMrraetsbit^e.'  The 
Lord  Chief  Jovtico  Rlcbardifait  ^nd  Baron  peh- 
bsn,  baii^  on  th»  circuit  in  tfa«t  coUMtjr*  tboN^ht 
it  incanibefit  on  them  to  issoe  ma"or4^  eimltBF  to 
diren  others  that  had  been  made'  ber^^ford.  % 
(be  ja^aa  «f  aaaiaa,  |br  ibo  sappcesaingiAC  thea* 


ponyjtfffrli^,  M  fpDpM.iauMiiaMa.of.tMa^iiKfr 
«epdfng,rafcbad  'the  LautlitbftiCoaiaitUiaf^ 
^U.tM  thft  Ktng.fta  iw.ia»ol0o«.  i<(Taa)OB.flf  jprfifr 
liqpq,;v^i^,^^^faA^  jwticf..wa«  ,G«i|iniaadad.to% 
,tflpd.tb«>'VOVqq)l.  vlfei-e.he  i(taa  nat.  op^  made  tp 
rey«ke,.bi#'(Mar.,tmt  slay  refpeUed  tisucb  A.mttb), 
that  be  pan)e'9qf,|))ub^nuig  apd,  cf>i»ijdaii)(flg' 1^ 
be,.b^  beeq,  9)iiips(..  choked  -Wjlb  a  pajr  (tf 
alpeyjea^",*, ,  %hft  .j^stfcw  «f,  peace,  being  nmcl^ 
^»^le^  tbo'.reveca^i^a.of  t^e.AEder.  di'<|W:VPra 
petition,  tp.^^be  kiagt.abowuig.  the.gfoat  ^nifcbiejit 
tbat,iwofild  Ve^  tb& '^ffttO'ii^'tbe  ,§i^M»xb  we^ 
»p(,beU^.>ept,.  and  if  thaf^  iqaetipgs..at  chuac^- 
aleq,  btd-alaSf  afid.fflie/K-HleSr  jcondemned  by, tbe 
Uw4f .  sbpuld .  new  be  ,set.up  .aga'^H  I'be  petition 
nraa.BvbiicrU^  bytX^ord  Poulet,.  Su:.  Willian^  Pour 
nwAt.Sir.B^pb  Hopa^ini.Bnd  ffiany  otbar  geat^- 
oijBR.of  ^nk  and.fQrtqae;,  b^  beft^  tbay  epuld 
livffi  to  ,tbe,.Jiiogri  a  decWatio^  came,  ftulb  lowr 
cerning.  "lawful  ^t^rt^.to  be,, used, af  Suadays».*' 
wbic.b      ibUle  piore  republication,  of  Kiilg 

JnuieslQ  'i.poffk  pf  Sports,'!,  .^bicb,.  Bfter  a  time,  bf^ 
beeD,.diBrpgnrded(  an4  cas^  ,.Cb^rl^4.g;Qve  ^i^ 
vf^rrnjiP  iq.Lwj^,  npd  Lwid  bnd  .tbe  iJiapw  priolefl 
aud.pufiUBl^ed.b^.tbe  JStbflf  Ocjober,  W'lb  tbfi  H- 
lowi^g  pceaaitfle:  *^Jitiff.e9t.  ctf  .jl»le«ae4.  WPn)(4r>i-jM 
bia  return,. firom.  J ScqtlnJidr  .coniiifg  ,thD^ugb  JUan.- 
(:fiBbirep,fovnd  thai  b>P  .^I'iec'iB  wor^  ,dpl)itf reil  6^pi 
lawful ,  rpcifafitiop^,  jtypu.  Sundajs.  aftp""  ayenin^ 
pcnyers  9ikd'ed,,ftnd  Mpvfi  Vy^py^.  ,,AniH.be,.pj:tt- 
d^Dtly  f;oii^idered,'tb9Ji  if  ^besa.  tin^c^  wefe  taiteb 
frpoi  tbeifi.  tbg  meaner  BWV.vbo  Ja|?or  nil  ^be  we.ek, 
ahoutd  Jb^re  qo  recreation,9.a^  9IL  .(o.refresb  tbejj- 
spirits*,  And  a^r.  liia.xe.turp,  hf^  (fvi^er^BVw^  tb|^ 
bis  jyya^  ^ja^js  iip  '^(1  .ytber  j^rts^of  .his  ki^if^ob) 
did'iiui0er  ip,  the,  B^inf!.ki^d.,tboi4h  perbapq  not.  ip 
ibo,  s^a^e-^effA^i  and  d>d,  therefore,  io  hU  pi^nc^- 
^  vria^om.  publish  a  .^ectf  n^tjoFi.tOifi^  h>s  iffvit^g  ffik 
jects,^  ,c9,t^ei:pipg|ilaw/'ul  fport^  tft  bp.uBed  «t.  B^cb 
tio)^  wUqh  )vpB  prjoted  ppd  published  by  bis  royfd 
coinn^D^mept  ip.tbo  yepr.1618.'' ;  ^fte^  giving  t^ip 
Tfbole  of  the  docuvientf  0hBrles,!Pr,Xit^ud|.addec(, 
tbat.bi?  pre^e.^t.  n^flj|e8ty:  ratified  and  .pubJisbed 
xbiB  his  blea^d  .fatheT;'8  .declarafioa  j.the.rMber  fce- 
becsoee  of,  tatf  jn  8911)6  cc^ties,  uni^er,  pretense 
of  taking  away  abuses,  there  had  been  geperaj 
,iiprbidding,  not  ynly  of  ordinate  pieetiqgs,  but  of  (he 
feasts  .of*  the  d^d1c9t!on'oj^,the  churches,  ^compionl^ 
called  if^ati^s..  '*Kow/*£ODtinue^  tb't^  renvoi,  <*bis 
niRjeBty  V  express  will  a.D^  ^leas^r^  isj  tba.t  ^e^'e 
feas^  Willi  otbersj  sbaU  be  obBerved,  and' that 
justices  of  the  jie^on,  in  tbeir  BeverDl^ivisiOnSf, shall 
joolt,to  iCbdth  tbat  all  disorders  tliefe  jmayj  be  pre- 
venlpd  or  pupisbed,^  im^  that  all  neig^hborho^d  apd 
freedom','  with  manlike  and'  iaw^ut  exerciBea,  be 
used.  And  his  ipajjps^y  fyrther  coinjnands ,  BU,jVfl- 
licea  aif  leaiiMf/ jfi,  tbe^r  Biayarat.,cinBuita  Kt  ,Me,  tb«( 
aa  manidO  'iroaMe  or  molest  ^any  ef  btS'')o;^ar  and 
di9,Ufu]  peopje, 'ip  or  fhr  tb'.el^  ^^(\^\'  recrentions^ 
baving.firat  (lone  tbetr  duty  to  God,  and  cpntinuing 
hi  bbedtenee  to'  his  majestyV'Mws;  Aad  tiria  bia 
l^fljediy  cortimandfe  lOrhW'iiidjg'eifii  jartic^p  of  iieac;©, 
M  well  witltrn  .bbei:f<aaaa.,viitii90t,.,niByArH,  baiU^ai 
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contttUMt  aiid4ill»r'oflletfr«vn(rttft»  hmUM'oC'MU 
to  iM  obietTed,  b>  thtf^i -tendar  taiB-dli^l«Mttfb^ 
And  dbtli  ftirikcff  vlll,  thak  pvMicMiMriit><l%liI*>«««|t- 
■niid  be  madvbr  ordai*  froM  A»-blaln|M;  tla«*||ll 
ail  the  paririi  ehoretMt  i^f  their  mmtM  fflti^e«wi«- 
ipestnely."-'  Th*  bbfao^,  it  staotild  MpfiieaV. 
ebBdie«t''caon{^;  bM  Wftnj'  mtniBtsM, 'Mt^  Wttt- 
ftrtiRUe  tO'the-«harch'm  Mher  rM]M!t«,  trefNM 
lo  read  tbieotider  in  tlMir  ehun^»(  li»t"«iiltdi 
tDOfee  Were  inspendBdi  HKde  llleUced  ftnni  pWUfth* 
iDgandoCbarwiss  paneooted.'  TMi'wadd'itMB  <tD 
Idok  again  liajraad  Athmtto  fi>r  Mmei  plane' when 
diey  might  be  firea  frdm  tlie  obaughcy  prMttM' 
nga^'  Atttfl  aanaa  tiiiM,  LiMd  aUAMlnd  M  baudii 
ID  Soatknd  and  ivelMMl,  nUMmr  ft  'aad  ttt^iMir  ter 
bolb  oaoDtiiM}  aad  Gtiu*lea  eaii)tittaatf'tt»:<ittttb 
prndntiMtlaiia  withast  mmMr,*  and'  wl'aii-teMlM 
mriety  of  nibjeoeg,'fVoin  ftdiig  the  rellgiaflftbat  pM»- 
pie  were  to  prefeai,  dawa  to  firing  tbe  prtcti  of 
pooHry— frem  a;  prohibiriwuf  bereay  to  a  pnlribi- 
tioQ  <fi  tlie  abaaea  growing  out  of  tiie  retaking  of 
tbbBcco.  Id  tba  raean  wliU*  pe^|ile^  mtfraiored 
and  riiledE  aome,  not  eiaeiiy  of  tiib  peo^,'  broadly 
propbasied  In  what  all  thts  ivoald'  4nd;'  btft'Uie 
power  of  AirchbiifaQp  La«d  kept  rtesdity  «ta  the  ia- 
areaae,  and  oettaialy  Ae  prnml  tafaatchtnab' neglect- 
ed none  of  tbe  art*'  of  a  eeattier^  (tr  -tbdae  adroit 
oemplianeea-'whiiA  amoatli  liia  aaoent.  H«  had, 
beitarer,  ooivr  aad  then  to  acMahi  >&  cheek  frotn  tee 
qneeo,  whoae -inflneace  over  Cntarlcnr'aeeiAed  to 
pdw  wtth  yaava  uditrooblea,  and  with  faia  now 
Aeniahild  {dan  tfTgamriMg  Illw«  kliB|<-^li«  a  VMy 
■dug  of  FtoHW— wilbeut-lutenii«ddllai;-*ifd  iiinfr^ 
tiaent  pariiaiaeiMb-  Hentona  Maria's  tcmptfi-  was 
daMWfr  aa  difflbiilt  to  nmg*  as  a  snrdy  PoAtan's 
caaariaooe  a  at  tiam  aha  eooealpad  plUM  dd&tfeeMd 
with  her  rsligiaiB,  and  evaeted  aervieea,  ■wMch  star- 
Uad  vma  tbd  bDldneas-Aftbe  primate.  'fOta'^e 
3eth  af  Anguat^  ISSS/'  aaya  he  In  hitt-Diaiy,  «<cbe 
qneen,  at  OatlOad*,  aent  AM  me;  aM  f^e'Me  ttMMs 
for  a  boiiufliw'lvidi  which  she'  hsd  traated'  me,  abd 
faar'promiia  theo-that  ahe  would  bto  my  fHrind,  and 
that  I  afadold'haire  iiAmediato  flddreM  td  fatfr  v^o 
I  faad  ocea^n."  What  the  hMtneea  «rart  we  knew 
not,  bQt,  aooB' after,  Laud  wa«  pat  inttt  ffafa  Ooffl- 
miaaloo.  oks  aa'he'ealta  ii,  the  Oteat'OtinsdtlRee.of 
Tnde  and  tbe-kiiig*«  nmBtoe:  Oo  Mikr6h^el4tfi 
of  th0  fbHvftinl  yehr  be'  oaibetl  eMef  af  the 
BnBrd-«fC»iiMBMoMAi«fdwBxi!bl»qwM',«^pp6lhtiMI 
iqiMf  th«  daaA-vf  Lord  WM^freiiBDt^'crjEMited 
Eari  oT  Poftf«Ml).'ftM  tend  Idgb  treaanVdr;-  After 
pnaiding  o*^er tbe- boavA  Ibt  abouf  a'ymr^'he'  Itt^ 
dnoad'tiM'klag^ta  wake  lita  Aiettd  AtMa,  birtiott 
LondDfl^  Ibrd  hlglr  tVeMaMr';  in  ^tnjg  'Wliicfc,  hi 
dM-aot  uwaiit  Bbtne.  aeaiMibMe  cofiaidemtfori  fin- 
the  goM  of  <iha  Cimt^i"*'  His  hloglvpfae^  Mya 
titkt  <Bi«hop  Jamb  -wait-  a'  ineat  upriglit'  lAaa  i  yet  M 
wao-ganantlly  ooi^eiMd '  Hint  the*  aAniIibhftoi«,'iA 
making  this  appoiatm^C,  neither  consulted  ^ia  pr^a- 

»B»f*»:  •f(««lt(it«Ml*«r-i«y«Uiid  MmMir/'fitdHinieath* 
tisat-vr  RbHry  VUi  n  pf*r'OtMl  blau  Him  to  vshr  n'M.  Aa 
Ckank-tuyiMM  ImM,  (hi  Vnr  «iHt  Atit»t«>aMc«  utd  om- 
MMaat'Vft.  'JMMwiribaChluA  wni  floi  IMAttptiteiuthflR 
udtr  Ood,  i  en  ds  u  BjoR."— J)wy< 


obT  oted-^lbti^wMefa'be  abeuld  hatd  proeored  the 
CralifedMrV  vmitft  atafl;  Ibr  Cottington.  who  had 
\»r^  bbeb 'tehit>eflHb^  of '  the  Exdieqaer,  and  who 
Ibbkeit  4o  tftb  MhlF  MtaMt  aa  hia  dne^— nor  hia  futnre 

HMniMyt'fir'Wfrlcfa'he-oQght  to  hare  adriaed  the 
dMinry'of  th^  «tair  to  some  po polar  nobfomao,  aach 
m  tftw  BRrt«rSiedfird,  Hertford,  or  Eases,  or  Lord 
Bay^  IV^  <^it«'eertaltt  that  aereral  great  Doble- 
men;  Mid  had'bdrae  ra^er  patiently  with  Laud's 
tyraaoyitf'chWrbh  Bnd  state,  became  rery  patriotic 
aftar  the' diapebiU  t>f- Ais  high  and  hicratire  office: 
attd'it  ii^alttMH  ^Mty  cdrtaiD  that  Jnxon  was  an 
hiMester  man  tttiin'  mtist  of  his  predecessors.  It  ia 
dtffiVblk  'to  tsolMBfrer  a  learned  body  canying  base- 
ielfa'fead  adiriMon  fSmherthan  was  praetiaed  at  Mb 
thtiB'hy  the'  UnivaraiCy  of  Qafbrd»  the  procewHnga 
oFwhteh,  in'PoHtati  aodona,  verged  on  idohtry  anid 
Maphetniy. '  They  gata  Land  the  titte  of  Hofiness, 
which  the  fiffpiMs  bestowed  on  the  pope,  and  they 
applied  to  h%it  th«  other  title  attached  to  the  tiara 
ar  ^iSummOB  Potrtifex."  Tliey  told  him  in  their 
Latin  epistles,  that  be  was  "  Spiritu  Sancto  effasisai- 
me  plenus,"    Arehangelns,  etne  quid  minoe,"  &c.' 

And  'et^tt  vhm  this  Tisiott  of  vain-glory  waa  de- 
parting from  hirti.  Land  maintained  that  these  ex- 
pTf^SIORS,  SO  oflbasire  to  Protestant  ears,  so  inap- 
pRMble  to  fHii)  humanity,  were  proper  and  com- 
mendable,' hrtdtae  they  had  been  applied  to  the 
popes  and  fathers  of  the  Roman  church.  But  at 
the  time  of 'which  we  are  speaking  the  archbiahop 
no  doubt  comidered  liimaelf  aa  a  aort  of  Proteatant 
|Mpe.  '  Not  KatiaBod  with  coercing  meo*a  conscien- 
eos'in  Eng^bd,  SeotlaiAl,  and  Ireland,  ho  was  do- 
terrtrined  to  'eataUiah  a  uniformity  of  worship,  in- 
clbdiifg  aUUi  hmorationa,  whererer  Aero  waa  an 
Kagli^  colotfy  or  foctory — whererer  a  few  aubjects 
of  the  three  kingdoms  were  gathered  together  for 
the  purpoite  of  commerce,  or  even  for  the  raiKtary 
sernce  of  foreign  states.  In  1623,  when  his  power 
niid'  laflti^nee'Were  it)  their  infancy,  he  offered  to 
the  lorda  of  the  council  certain  considerations  for 
the  bettOr  and  more  orthodox  regulation  of  public 
worship  amon^  the  English  factories  and  regimenta 
beyond  seii.  '  He  never  forgot  nor  neglected  a 
scheme  of 'th^S  kind,  and  as  soon  as  he  attained  to 
ttM  'p^lmaeyhe  procured  an  order  in  council  for  the 
obsOrvatjeo'tff  lfie  Afagnc&n  Sturgy  by  the  ftctoriQa 
iri  HbDand  kod-tbe'troopa  aerving  In  that  countiy, 
and'ft  cbitilMd  rif'hltf'tfwu  dmice  waaaeut  the 
fhctory  it  IMIf-tO  eatablhli  this  orthodoxy,  and  to 
repbrt  tbe-UaiUeIr  of  all  such  aa  abould  prove  refrac- 
toi^.  Wbitt'  mMe'  ifae  ease  the  harder  was.  the 
fdct  Uuff  lieat^  an  the  soldiers  and  most  of  the  mer- 
chant^ were  96otch  or  Engliah  Puritans,  who  had 
abaodoned  tll*ir  ovirh  countiyfor  the  sake  of  liberty 
of  constieif c'e;  >•  The  like  course  was  prescribed 
fof-  bdr  fWtofrOs  in  Hamburgh  and  those  farther 

<majt«V  b«tw  mvr>f  or  ttiMlU*KMM  Mathi      MOOTUH  of  Ih*  Mlft. 

aiftofi  ,for  ib«  TrMwurjr,  '■  and  i\m  diffannea*  «diich  lapptad 
twrsn  Lord  Cutlinrton        t^Diaelf.*'    Aod  npon  SaDdar,  Um  ISih  of 
Jaly,  liB^Mrt'tAt-liia'M  tnrtA  Sir  V.  W.  <irnncia  Wlndatwik), 
bttilft  I|in«||p4,^«i4iriifc  tta  LanI OoOiivMi. vbfch  pa  Uato 
the  aiaiciaa  of  ■  %mX  dnl  af  pMiaactf  *e. 
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off,  that  H  to  MOT*  *»  Turkey,  in  tt^..AIftgnr«  jdamiPr 
ioof,  the  bdiu  ialiinds,  thQ,plut«tipw  in  .yii;gio»fii 
iIm  Btriwdoes*  and  aU  oibar.  flun^.wk^'P  £a<- 
gliah  had  auj  stndiag  xenAftmt^-  in  ^kfi.^nm.j..Qfi 
trade.  The  like  wu  dooa  «!•«{. ftii>^-e0|btieg,.t]M 
dirioe  senicB  io  the  fiiinUieA  nt^aU.  nifb%aa»dom 
thraad. . . .  The  Eq^iah  ageqtaaiMl'^VllWSfdvn  j# 
the  conrta  of  Ibreigo  priwea  bad  iiQt4i;>niierly-b#M 
90  reganUiU  of  the  hoooi  o£  the.  'Ohnixh  of  &iigl«q^ 
as  tbej  might  hav*  bew,  ia,desigiW(  AiietiW99) 
for  religiinu  wea.  and  JimpMig-  up^Jim  maMP9Dlh 
tiUh  and  ceremooiea  preflciihed  by  law.io  Uia  p«r- 
fonnuce  of  them.  It  wa«  onW'  •bepad.'thfrt  there 
woqU  be  a  chnnA  of  Eoglaiid  jnajf.  «Mwta Af  Cbrifi^ 
eodoiD,  in  the  cUef  eitiea  ofidw  Twk**  Pfd  othes 
great  Mohammadan  priecw,  awMHffWf  fiwtpqy  wid 
pUautkiDi  in  erreiT  known  gmrt  -of  t^iei  i^hwMvIv 
which  it  migfat  be.teaderfd,a*  d»d|M8p  apd'enthfll^ 
■9  the  ehnrch  of  RMoa."  *  In  biii,S'9*ft  IweBanted 
to  the  council  in  1622,  Land  bad  j^ppaed  ra- 
dneing  the  French  and  Dntch.ch^nibea  in  Joondop. 
to  conformity  i  and  oow,  hasing  ffiwi  tfa«;S^lVh 
ind  fingliah  who  had  fled  abroad  fbr  religion,  be 
proceeded  to  harass  the  Dutch  Ap4'  ^e  fVeacb 
who  bad  ded  to  Eoglaod  Hot  tbetsqnfi  canae-  The 
French  were  ail  Hugueaoti^  or  expremff  Ca^vi^iatfr 
tad  as  loch  hateful  in  the  ^ea  pf  tbts.  Siunnw 
Pooti£BV  WitliDnt  condesceading  to  aek  tbe  wor 
cnireoce  of  hie  roaster,  he  addcessed.fo  the  Freocb 
cbarch  in  Canterbury,  and  the  ^I^ticb  cbnrpb^  if 
Saadwich  and  Maidstone,  the  tbnp^  firHev^ng,qvM^ 
tios:— 1.  Whether  they  did  AOt  jos^  ^e^yancb^ir 
Dotch  fitargjrl  ^.C^  bow  ^na^r  jd^^BontB  (bfiy 
ware  (ur  the  inait  part  born  anbjfcta.of.fngbwd-? 

^iHMbor  aneb  aa  were  bom  anb^ecta  wQDld.c|QOr 
form  to  the  cfanrch  of  .Eo^andi? .  .Tbaae.  fpi^igni 
cbogregationa  in  Kent  declined  anaweriqg  .Hpfii^  iop 
terrogatories,  aod  pleaded  the  f^ipi^jfl.,boipifBUt7- 
which  had  been  uteaded  to  tbem  wbfu;^  they  .^^d. 
from  papal  pemecatioD,  and  the  pr^vil^gea  fiud  ezr. 
emptioDs  which  bad  been  granted  ^beimby^Edt. 
wird  VJ.,  and  which  had  been  cpi}^rmfid.,D(«,oq)]r 
by  Elizabeth  aod  James,  but  also  by  ^t^le*  him-, 
*elf.  Land,  who  cared  little  fori  tht^.  aole;9ta; 
pledges  given  to  indoatrioQa  and.  iqg^jOMW  (tlasaes 
<tf  aieo,  who,  in  some  respects,  b^d  (f^^nti^fy  ,>o;t7 
pmed  the  conptry  which  Xiiifj,  h»d^#rof,9i),%  tlt^ic. 
bofiM,iasaed  an  order  aa  fibBqliBtfi.anA.p9pfl>.bflU 
Ifattiuch  aa  were  nativea  Tpgntor^.^eiidj 
tbeir  pariah  dHucfaea^  wad  (a.c<rnd^^f^  v^v^i 
u  tbeir  confornity)  contiibnte . iq  .g^ooey.jt^  .tbe, 
ngfott  of  the  AngUcan  clergiy;.  |ipd,  th^  .^uch.^ 
were  alieqa  shoqtd  nae  the  Eq^U^^  ^flgjt  W.^'T 
owQ  places  of  worship,  faitbfuUy,  i^i:aQ^U;i^<i..if)i» 
their  own  language.  The  Prot^t|^lt,r9J^g9e^  we^e, 
troubled  and  dismayed  as  if  AmH^.  9/.Aivf , 

was  thpoderiog  at  tbeir  doorja:  ^^„fqpg^t^je^f-,i 
pite  bj  addressing  an  humble  petition  to  the  pri- 
nute.  Land  Moweved  it  io  th«T4«y:t(WB<«£Bi  Hil- 
Atbnai  at  the  old  lime.'  He  told  '^e  <liriiimye9 
I'rviKfa  and  Dutch  that  bis  cootse'  wa9.:ia,at .  tjo  bd 
stopped  oitlHr  b^  the  lpt»ei»-pat0ot»f£dff]ud  Vtri 
w  W  aaw  arnMeiit  fbey-wttrv  ftMe  'M'-vae'V  Aw- 

^        "  t        „  :     ••  t'..  J,.t     I  ^.  ^1  <.] 


lhwr;elmR«lwaw«r*<nHtii.MidiHMmiMa  of  acUm  t 
tbftt.,it  were  better,  tbem-  ireBe  tntftrelgiiBn  in 
So^afld  cbaq.tbst  tfaey.  afaouM  ba  pawnitte4:ito  prtf- 
itt4iee'and-4ttd«ngf»r<he'chnrah  gwecnmentof  tbe 
T^fim4  UiRt  tb#y  weffe  endea*ertng'tD.nBk«  ihesip 
aebw  a.at^te  wiithina  atetes  that  tbe  dtssiftatioa  of 
their  ehffn^kMk-ud.  the  nwiatanenoe  of  their  min^ 
iatwn*  were  thing*  net  t»  he  laid  in  Aa  same  bab 
■noe.jwitlt  the  peace  and  b^ipHoesaof  Che  chvrefa  of 
Sl^leR^&'  .(b4fr.  their  ignerdnofl  «f  the  Eogliah 
tongqe-wMMo-fipiper  reaion  fiaritheir'tteli  attrading 
the  pari^  Qhqrchesti  oonaiderieg^  it  waa  nn  a6< 
fBcted*go<ff«ince»Bad  tihat  Iheif  might  learn  GogM* 
wbM>  th9T  yn>M  v  wd  Jnally,  tta*  bete^e  paw» 
«r  tnditbe  ngbt  of  eafbrcia«'  ebe<fieBc64  and  the* 
tbey- mnsts  «mfbr»  «  iMp  peril  by  tbe.taaoe  bp*- 
peiaked*  ■  Haravpon  tbe-nfngeae  pveaaated-a  pati- 
tiouite  tbaking.  wbe  choriiah^  l^  it  witboatoay 
apBw«v.-  JBeubiae^  wbov  Udb  ,Baoy  oAete  of  the 
Fiieacb'Broteataots,  bad  been  pi»<fipitated  into  ruin, 
t^.the  BJkad  eapeitAiQO  ordered  by  Cfaattes  and  con- 
duqted  by  R«ckinghftm» .  was  aow  in  Eaglaodt  aod< 
be  tnek  obarge  of  a  second. petitiouraod  pleaded  to. 
U^  mi^Bty  of  England  the  danger  of  fresh  perse*, 
cntio^  *tf  the  Preteatanta  ja  Jranee,  if  iC'sbouU  be, 
seen  tliat  their  brethren  were  diacounieaaDcedand- 
qppHeasfld  in  ithe'OOUQtry.  of  their  -fAsiiBe.^- .  The- 
rn^niags  o£  thi»  nobleniao  made  a  deep  .imprea'^ 
awai,  ,bHt  all  that  Cbartea  wea)d>  grant  ma,  that, 
tbpqe'  wbo^  were  .koro  aliens  wight  still  enjoy  tfaq 
tw)  .Uieiri«w»  ehMrnb  Mrriaa^iaatitidg  «t.tfaa 
Bfnqe  itkatit  i|Mt  their  fUUna  bam  ^  £ag^nd. 
sbw4d.g«.)refiUM^  to,-thep«ri»b-cboBAdB.  ■  VaA 
eie«  ihiaaerraw  eencffwun  wtts  Ujniiedito.tbe  pnm*' 
inve  of  OanMuvbvy :  in-tharymriacnof  VerkjwfaoM 
tb9-^umigs  «wKr«9Miwe  wei^  weaker  in  naBbena^-- 
mflqey«  nfAd  iriende,  JmAImI^h  iCongMat  injuoatiena 
were,^poBed(  *>jWban  (heaftJajnactiona werato' 
b^.pnt  iq ,c(x«fi«tian  at  iNorwfcbt  tfae.Sutcfa  and. 
Fqeoch  ftftngfefftiiow  •  pistiitoned.  Or.'  Matttew 
^^eD„(^b».  biaho|»  of  .Ibe  diooeaa)  tbaJt-  tbeae  .i»i< 
jnttfltiena  giighF  qot  imposed  upn*i  tbem^  but^ 
finding  qo  Ecue^^  Appealed  tc>.tbe.anhltebop,\riid. 
r«twniei|l.&-Abarp.4oai)rerk  that  .'nnleUi  tbey  wonUi 
aifbaai^bf'  w<<wM.,proeeed -wkioat  tbem^aceotdias 
tq  the  Jniaa.  and  eavooa  >eqtleiiU*t)a«l*  Here-  taha- 
i^Qet:tbAtf.*»'th«  Spwibftrpde  wiathe  mosteaH 
ric^qg  tni^n  t»  tbift>  o«tieni  ee  the  jtmAa .  to  Hun<- 
bfurgbt.aoid.tbp.  empthMtwd  kingdMUiwlAia  <ha' 
Soqqdi  with.etK  .wepliw  wanii^tiireei.wbs  the  hnab 
tbe  English  hod  Svr  eapfdofyment  ef  paia|ifa..ebippbig,< 
and  oarifftionR  ^ba  pompai^jwluebitiiidad  jnto  khe 
Spund  waa.pf^]^  tbe-  SMtiCotwIiiT-Goesipajiycaad. 
QHee#.,£Uznbatibt  ftod  i*f^ -'bei;,  Jfjag  Jnnaa, '(o. 
bpnor..  tbwn»  called  ,ic  ijtw  .Boyid .  Company.  TU*> 
^fl.J^lt^^oyed.itiHHt  eufc,ttf  wind;  and: 
tlfe.c^ptbff,W^i{^supf4i«4.)(weve.p«iqtii)AUy  tnadcf; 

f-'ti'mfeiWutitis'toli  that  Cor^oil  h'iclietien'&Bid  mu^,  tEiit  iV'k 
king  of  Es(luid,  who  wm  m  PrutMtut,  wcnU  not  parraii  .(m  Dbnob 
difoyilifWf  in  ^  ktag^wm  it  cofl|lwt'b*,«ip«««d  tattl(»kH(ia( 
Fnoof,  Trba  ivm  ft-t^itMic,  voold  sllavof  fwanliiigu  w  kinf^- 
torn,  tnm.  iIm  tw^iBDuw  to  wd  of  tlU  «ti^t,  pnMatmt 
taf^iuMwwtha  hiit.w^iiilawji)r«lw*haqwai«iaf  ft—et-jwn  i/ 
Cutiao.  ,^   ■ 
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the  finest'WWb  la'EngtflfMf.'andfind  the  nobltlac'hiti'- 
bor  on  the'eiiB^'fidil  tnbat  coriTdolebt  ftrtYi'e  tndii 
oTthe  Dortliefa  aaif  eaiitern  parts  bfihe  Vra^M,  tai 
till  this  tirae  it  wu  in  as  'flourlshlnf;  a  sTafe'  in  Bnjr 
other  io  Ebgland.  The  BIdhop  df  Norwfc^,  kttiAti- 
ing  these  IhjuQctiotts  to  iheiitmost,  frl^tet)efl''th(itt^ 
sitndsof  famtliei  out  of  Norfolk  aiid  Suffblk'lnto 
Kngland ;  and  about  6n4  favodrlBd  aod  forty  ftrtitlito 
of  worltei^  of  those  woolea  'mabunpteWn^ 
wherewith  RBmburgh  and  the  con'btHeli  within  the 
Sound  were  supplied,  went  into  Holland';  4vh6re 
the  putch,  as  wise  aa'Qu'eiBn  Elizabeth  was  Id  en- 
tertaining the  'Walkmns,  persecuted  by  the  bulc'e  of 
AlvB,  established  these  CagHah  excise-^ee,  atid 
house-rent-free,  for  seven  years;  and  frdm  ihe0d 
the  Dutch  became  instructed  in  workiog  thes^'  ihsti- 
□facturera,  which  before, they  knew  noL"' 

Laud,  primate  and  first  peer  of  En^Und,  seeriis 
to  hare  imagined  that  there  could  bo  no  limitdlo  hii 
aiUhority.  He  was  already  chancfiUor  oi*  Oxford, 
and  now  he  would  visit  both  universities  by  his  me- 
tropc^itan  right,  and  not  by  commission  from  the 
king,  as  had  been  customary.  The  two  universities 
replied,  that  they  could  not  admit  his  vtshation 
without  a  warrant  from  the  savereigii ;  and  remind- 
ed his  grace  that  he  was  only  chancenor  of  Oxford, 
and  Uie  Earl  of  Holland  of  CaniM>idge.  *rhe  cause 
Was  brought  to  a  hearing  before  the  king  and  couu- 
cil,  on  the  Slstof  June,  1634.  Sergeant  Thynne^ 
who  was  retained  for  Oxford,  shovred  that  no  arch- 
biahop  had  visited  that  uuirersity  kty  hia  own  right ; 
but  Qaj^ener,  the  recorder  of  .London,'  who  was 
Retained  for  Cambridge,  could  not  say  quite  so  much 
for  that  university;  inasmuch  as,  in  the  reign  of 
Kichard,  when  the  doctrines  of  Wycllffe|  prevailed 
much  in  both  universities,  Thomns  Fitz-Ala'n,  alias 
Arundol.'theu  primate  of  England,  did  visjt  Cam- 
bridge  jur«  metropolilano,  and  Cambridge  submitted 
to  the  visitation,  whereas  Oxford'  r^^ted  it  forti 
ffuiKU.  Fll2-AIan  appealed  to  the'king,,fliid  Hiehard 
declared  the  right  (u  visitatiu^  to  be  in  the  arch- 
bishop. TWb  decision  was  adopted  Iby  Heniy  IV., 
and  confirmed  afterward  by  parliarhent;  hut  then 
Oxford  was  named  in  the  act,  and  Cambrid^ge  was 
not>  It  appears  to  have  been  proved,  however,  that 
qo  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  had  ever  visited  eilher  uni- 
versity jvre  metropolitano.  But  after  '  much  talk 
Laud  bad  his  will,  and.  "plumed,  thus  in  his  own 
feathers.  a|I  black  and  white,  without  one  borrowed 
from  Caisaf,  ^^  aoared  higher  than  ever-** 

The  iatrigui  ng.  WiUiams,  liishop,  of  Lincoln 
ex-Iorj  ,keflper,  was  not  only  still  alive,  but  a  sort 
of  favorite  with  the  people  on  accnnut  gf  hi*  unqi^ns- 
thmahle  talept,  eio«iaeocej  and  ad<yess,^hi8  munifi- 
cenqe,  hi^i  hoapitati^t  a^d  hla  harsh  treatment  by 
|he90iutf,i!rhiphtutd  induced  him,  like.man^  others, 
tpleap  tQi  th^  ei^de  of  the  patriots.  At  tue  instiga- 
fiioff.of  hw  ,VH[  an4-q)i^t^l^,,Buckiiig'hap,  ^Jijs  pre- 
late had  helped  Laud  over  the  fii^t  difficult  stepa  of  | 
charch,.prQmuiti'>9w  aod  Laud  bad  aasurod  biniiitbat 
faii  lifewButd  bo'toaabbrt  te  requite  hia  tordahi^fl 
goodoeM.  "BWw^i;  I^aud  rose,  and  WilM^M^  de- 


t/n^M,  th^  'lbftifttr  hMed'the  latter  fta  die  only 
dMAihtnata  ^iM  atttteamau  that  was  Kkeiy  to  cbecl[ 
htif'abMildti'demioioa.'  The  intensity  of  this  feeling 
on  the  paVt  dP-'UnaS  Waa  a  tribute  to  or  acliDowt- 
ridgemWifiof hbtMtlea  and  Mvofr  fcdre  of  WIH- 
Mmh. '  He'drA^ed'  Hv6  ex-lord  keeper  ittio  Ae  Star 
Chamber, *^-fbr,  ia  addltiott  to  hia  former  grouad  of 
ianmity.  WnHam^  had  paMabed  a  tract  eMftM, 
H  The  Hoiy  TiAle,*'  In  whkh  he  laahed  wMi  raoeh 
wtt  attd  aotti6  Uia^lilg  Land^  Im  fbr  hi|^  ahan. 

and  her  lAid,  moreover,  refttaed  to  aorrender 
hii'  deanery  of  V«atnlttster,  which  Ae  primaie 
#uiild  at  dn^  ttbtftVnt  have  accepted  aa  a  peace-of- 
tetiitg.'hkeeMt,  helcing  the  deanery.  Wmiaittt  would 
have  had  tto  pre^xts  fbr  his  fi-e<iu«iit  visits  to  Lon- 
doof.  and  the  pt^mate;  by  a  high  exerciae  of  his  au- 
diority.  cooW  Htfve'kepC  him  to  hia  diocese  among 
thb  fens  'of'  Lhicolashlre,  far  away  from  court  ani) 
th^  resort  of  [idbKc  men  and  pDlitlcIans.  Woidd 
he  have  quieted  iAa  deattery,  perhaps  be  might  bare 
been  quiet  ;**'  btit  'Williams  had  lost  his  old  pltt- 
fttti^,  and  hllr  hidfgoktlDO  agmuat  Land  made  him 
bold.  After  a  Aerfea  of  Iniquitous  and  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedhige  oA  the  part  of  Laud,  his  aervant  'Winde- 
baufc,  and  hbi'maMer  Chariea,  who  threw  whnesni 
inlt6  i^iaon  td  miike  them  awear  what  they  wanted, 
broW-beat  the  Jtidges.  and  removed  Chief  Jnstke 
Heath,  putting  In  his  place  one  "who  was  more 
forward  to  undo  Lincoln  then  ever  the  Lord  Heatb 
was  to  preserve  hin^;"  a  compromise  was  effected, 
chiefly  by  the  means  of  Lord  Cottington,  who. 
though  he  had  bo  great  love  for  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln,'bad  a  very  cordial  hatred  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbuty,'  fbr' coming  between  him  and  th(> 
white  staff.  'The  busineas  was  made  the  easier  ti^ 
the  king'a  great  want  of  money,  and  hia  indiflerence 
fts  to  the  modea  of  obtaining  it.  Cottington,  as  the 
result  of  his  negotiation  to  save  the  ei-lerd  keeper 
ttom  entire  rulh,  totd  'WUIiama  Aat  he  must  part 
with  <£4bOtt,''With  his  deanery,  and  two  eommend- 
aiaa.  'Williams  did  not  object  to  the  money,  but  be 
stickled  about  the  prefbrmenta.  Cottington  return- 
ed to  court,  and  fhen  to  the  disgraced  bishop  widi 
new  terms,  that  is,  that  he  should  pay  another 
■^iOOO  in  lieu  qf  surrendering  the  deanery  and  the 
coo^mei^dams.  '  The  bishop  hold  up  his  hands  in 
amnzemeht'nt  tL  But  you  will  lift  your  hands  ni 
a  greater  wonder,**  said  Lord  Cottington,  if  yon  do 
not  pay  it  ;**  and  ho  consented  to  **  satisfy  the  king." 
The  money  was  paid  wholly  or  in  part,  and  in  re- 
turfa  a  nyal  pardon  was  proffered  to  WilHatus,  who 
hesitated  at  accepting  It,  because  It  contained  a  state- 
ment of  offenses  of  which  ho  held  himself  to  be  en- 
tirely idBocent.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circnm- 
atance.  Laud 'worked  afro^  upon  the  king,  who. 
without  restoring  the  money  he  had  received  for  a 
free  n»d  fbA'pardou,  allowed  of  ■  new  pnwefution 

>  Bf  fan  ■tu-chanbetuii  WJIIiun*.  hnA  ivXncXlj  >  bill  fflH 
■fminit  him  for  batrajinf  tha  king's  connaeU,  bnl  Iha  chmi^  wu 
iiiinflpBa,  jihatit  »w,it)^u«a  cut  fagr^e  pnij council.  Attkwjimr- 
(tuv,  Williun*  »■■}•  an  bumble  •ubmitnon,  and  prcwntcd  k  pvtation 
iaUta>in|,wWi  ptutniicflthMthiaaocuntiuD  «))inilil  ba  qnwbad  i  hut 
Cia^fM  fflfii<ffv\  pcrmittMl  it  to  ba  mado  ona  of  tb«  chaijaa  •|Sii^ 
hiM  in  Iba  Star  Ck^vUt  pnona^iaif*  ^  WilNtmi, 

■  Lstiar  fttn  Ctanud  to  Wntwuih.  ta  SinfM  Papan. 
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•ridam  UmattUa  to  hN|  cao^^,  .f;wu:f,  b^^ 
ih«  ucUMlivft  bad  avt  m^v^lir.ti^fiDwr^^  yitb  .^jitr 
osMMio  elicit  aTidenc*  ii^(MW^<(&^,^  fJljq.fu»?J|BS(l, 
tat  M  ilw  impriwDed  wUD«}fi«fK  ibK^tjoppd  thpp} 
vith  ruio,  utd  neaacod  tha  jn^gefi^'  §Qd  thctre  v)"* 
Mttscouidr*)  liuinf  iatbe  Star  pbnm^  bi^t.mmt 
kvn  knows  theae  noMuions  fact^},.  Oa  (he  piptb 
itj  of  the  proceediofi,  Cottii>gt^i  wi)Q  ^f- 
mktu  Williau*  probaUy  Cmn^  a.  frnc ;  of , 
fiMcai,  tfoftd  up  aod  uid,  th^  f|)e.j^j^op  l^fid 
ioofbt  aqd  wnu^  bis  own  pxertbrovK,;  tbat  li^ 
wu Mtfiy  w  jreat  R  person,  M^i^  «i»l,so*ff9U  e;tr 
lariMcwl  ^  UMui*  ud  one  vfbo.}|Afl^t  fiJf  fba  j^idgr 
WDt-Mat  of  the  Star  Chaiufaqr  bUn^tf^  chyuld  qqw 
come  to  b«  QMSvred  for  ibul-crimeBt  undue  prncr 
tim,  hoiao^  vU^o^pU,  and  &tvlfi»til^  i«,,h«i  ^goflte 
«d  mmotB,  who  ware  coiiDtenMCfi<^  |iiai[i:tajnQd) 
nd  wt  OB  his  iostjgatioo  ;  ^li^  ,th^o»  proceoiling 
ID  KBteBGO,  Cfrttia^ton  proposed  tUia.pQWel  afaould 
k  iaed  ^£200^  and  Walker.  Caj^ip,  »»(}  Luou, 
alhar  aenaflta  or  afODla  the  biahqp,  <£300.a-p)ece> 
*'Asd»'' aaid  tbia  {eotle  frteod  id  copc.lKsipn,  >' fof 
mj  Lord  Bishop  LiDcokt,  I  fiae  bim  >jClO,000 
lothekiogt  and  to  be  imprisooed  ^o,t^e  Towpr  dur- 
ing bii  majeacj'a  pleaaure.  aoi  to  bft  suepeqde,^ 
bom  til  hta  ecclesiastical  fuDcitoQs,  (wtb.  ah  o^o^el 
ieaejido;  and  I  refer  bim  over  tQ  tbp  I]igh  Coin,- 
Bitsion  Coart  to  cenaure  him  a*  thfiy  think  fit,"^ 
After  Finch,  Sir  John  Bamston.  SecreXarv'  'Winije- 
baok.  Sir  Thoniaa  Germuie,  the  Lprd  Treastir^ef* 
(Bishop  Jbxod),  and  the  three  ooblq  earla  o(  Lipd; 
mj,  Amiidal,  and  Manchester,  bfid  ^jfplieja.  |b  tl^,e 
■Bie  iejue.  moat  of  tbem  pajiog  »  conutltmeot,  M> 
WiUana's  abUitiea,  learning,  and  h,ig)i  mok  in  churdti 
■ad  atate.  but  not  one  of  then  recooimendigg  fi^y 
diouBBtioa  of  hta  pootabment,  Uie  tritimpbant  ^au(} 
Mod  np  and  deUi^ered  a  apeecb,  ,wi^|ch  .has  justly 
keeo  cbaiacterbsed  as  one  of  ,mo^^  detestable 
■aoBBineota  of  malice  and  hfppu'isy,  ejtlatfi.*  He 
espressed  his  deep  sorrow  that  such  ^  mnn  as  my 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoki  should  come  to  ptabd  there 
colpabia  of  sach  faults,,  and  thea|  cQntitujed  :'— 
"When  I  look  npoo  and  consider' bis  exceflpot 
paiti,  both  of  oBtara  and  achievjed  unto  tiv  study 
ud  in;  when  I  think  upon,  his  vj^is^o^j  learnln'i;, 
■jiJitj  of  memory,  and  the  experience  that  occom- 
(Boiet  bim  with  all  those  endowmeDts,  i^  putis  ra^ 
to  I  Btand,  that,  after  be  bad  been  overtiiken  in  oije 
WTor  in  the  first  caoaei  be  ahonid  not  havo  recatle^ 
hinuel^  and  made  a  atand,  but  that  he  batti  now 
nn  iitfo  B  iar  worae  and  more  desperate  one  in 
ibii  canee,  by  obnoxiona  and  criminBl  wa^a,  even  tp 
>  (erj  precipitBtion  and  downfall  of  bjm'sejf  and  bis 
credit.   What  thoi^b  there  wrs  soino  ij^uoetion 

>  9mt  Ik*  Mawtow  pipoMt  allMi  eta«M  vcta^rkt^tditfod.  Hfid 
wiaMM  «M  f  irtwhriy  MnwBd  d*  mdna  pnetkiiif ,  to  gtia  k 
ih    MM  ewriMtMM  kt^  in  the  cmmdl  climinbar,  tijr  tlie  clrrka 


■         WiBuaa  atkea  Lord  Fineli,  ooa  of  litl  fiigim.  why  hO 
'Mn  \t  Uf  Mjuir,  nd  wMU  aw  dnmr  hltiiMir  for  ipiu'i 


*  AiM>,  lkiW«r  tit  Coot  oTKbK  CUMWl,  ■ 


nff^e^  i»)d^9  jinwfit.M  fofit.  ^h^rebj  hin  lojraiqf. 

Xfi.ihft  ki^S^i^naeter.ij^ein^d  (o,t>e.)n  dtepnte,' an^ 
bjs  .diUc^stiop  piigtit.  buy?  spm#  ^aya  ^pme  to  tr'ml 
iA.fn9Jtt«c.Q|!  vordstdbiporering  hiaBBiiction  in  some 
m^ej*  of^S^te;  rouat.he.  se^  nnjawful  meant  to 
I^pquce  liis  act!9DP  abdwords  to  be  lawful,  and  leave 
th».coitr^e  .o,f  a  jD«d  coBsciencei  to  bolster  up  a  fancy 
of.  int^Qcency  in  another  man,  and  make  Jiiraseli' 
plftiuljc  ftttUy^.for  to  mnke  aoptber  mao  fVee  froyi 
isbftme  V\.  He  ppenly  declared  that  this  new  ofTeiiag 
was-^iUiania'a  ftot  suhmiUing  in  silence  to  the  accu: 
s/f ^i<^,  laid,  ftgainst  him.  ,\Vben  St. .  Ceciliti.  waa 
cbarg^  .Ufu^^i-^  wi^b  many  tbinga,  and  all  tbe 
StfeatTi  ajpd  carreot  was  ^uite  againat  her,  qhe  called 
jQQ  one  to.prpye  her  innocence,  but  used  the  saying 
of  holy  Job^  testis  meus.est  in  calit,  iny  witueas  is  in 
heaven,-7Taod  so,  said  Laud,  ought  the  Bishop  of 
I^IDQqI^  to  hava  done.  I  am  sure,*'  continued  ^e 
primate,  ".it,  the  circumstance  of  his  behavior  bad 
I}een  mp^e  toraperate  and  mixed  with  more  patience, 
the  event  could  not  have  b^en  ao  unlucky,  and  his 
cepsnre^  sharp,  ns  it  is  now  likely  to  be.  'I  m'aylMf 
bold  to  eay.it,  T\iy  lords,  for'itia'no  nntr^tb  ; — have 
been  five  several  limes  upon  my  kneea  to  the  king, 
my  master^  in  bis  behalf ;  I  delivered  for  him  several 
petitions,  myself  into  tbe  king's  own  hand ;  and  I  then 
did  that  :u^li>cb,  had  I  known  what  now  I  do,  I  should 
not  b^To  doii^ — I  sent,  him,  under  my  own  band, 
the  kipg's  answer  upop  every  petition.  And  after  all 
those  five.severni  services,  I  ni  ust  tell  you,  my  lords,  I 
was  but'coarsejy  dealt  withal,  nay,  very  ill  requited''"^ 
He  fissured  the  Star  Chamber  that  many  ill-dia^ 
pose^' persons  hud  bolilly  given  otit  that  Williams 
^lad^DOt  committed  any  fault  whatever,  "  only  that 
he  was  rich,, and  must  be  1e(  blood,  and  the  king 
wanted, ^lO,Of>0  or  <:£]lS,000.**  "But,"  coDtioaed 
Lamj, /'iiowsoever  tb'pae  reports  go,  fhe  king  is 
jtist  as  he  is  honorable.^*  The  primate  proceedec} 
to  ^uote  and  distort  tbe  Mosaic  books  of  Leviticus, 
jElxoduf^  )iu^  Deuteronomy,  St.  "Paul's  'Epistles,  the 
^iiws  ofttie  twelve  tables,  the  councils  of  the  Remap 
ctmrcli  thji'c^Don  laws,  St.  Augustine,  'and  othek 
aut^dritioe  to  prove  the'  enormity  of  Williams's  of- 
fense (ff  tatiipi^ryig  with  witoesaos.  Which,  ifi  plain 
English,  wns  not  an  offenap  provided  for'by  tbo  stat- 
utes. But  a'ccordlog  to  Laud,  whose  logic  and  lan- 
guage ^yere  worthy  of  the  fauae  "be  was  pleading', 
— >.<be  that  is  a'tam^erer  this  way  ia  guilty  of  no 
smair  crime,  dying  at  the  Samo  time  wrp^g  to-thre^ 
of  the  greatest  persons' in  the  world,  Ti2.,  to  God; 
"to  the  ki^gi  to  the  innocent"  He  copipared  Wlll,- 
^ams's  doUiiquencics  to  the'  doviTish'  practice  atid 
loading  piece  of  impiety  set  on  fboi  by  SetbMl — 
'which  odious  practfce  "  Was  n'6t''rOMed  hi  humeri 
oahirc,  b^t  'took  its  birth  l^bm'  h^li*'^nd  he  eoU- 
ctudod  his  ver^  long  6|)6efc1i  by  ti^Tfag  th^t  he  shovM 
therefore  ngre$  wtth'  lttjr  liord  Cotnngton, 'and  the 
resi  that  Vont'l^ofore  him, 'flit  the  fiuti  6f  JCltt.OOO 
(o  bis  maj^sty^  for  th^'impriBanmen^  ih^tfae  I'b^t't- 
during  tli^''kii^*s  pleostffo,  fbt;  me,  raspensloti'fhtnj 

c)iiMWi«hMlhad'B-ftiVMM«jWii«i»i'.afl^.<fVMT'ltr  M 
ht  mmf  Mow  tj  tmrmgrnntufor  kufauitr' 
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riw  sxerclBa  tU  hi»  awletiUkii  fiwetiwit  and  (m 
turning  WUUum  nrw  t»  b*  fmvwUdagHHt  fai  ibo 
High  CommMBiM  C<KWt.* 

The  Bishop  af  LlQQBlih  wlia  btA  reroled  ut-  tba 
good  tfaiaga  of  th*  ohnwht  who  had  baeiK*  w1m1» 
diocese  io  himselft  fwthwMi  Ant  vp  ia  lb* 
dismal  state  prison,  and  tb«  agvots  <tf  gBMrnineati 
among  whom,  by  special  anxnnkmvnt.  mwm  n  inriMs 
eDemy»  were  iet  Ioqm  to  fell  hie  tinberv  to  kill  kis 
deer,  to  consume  his  stores,  and  to  seU  his  mevablo 
property  ibr  payment  of  his  eaermow  fiw.  Bat 
this  was  not  revenge- enongh  fer  the  Ju!g»4toaNoh 
of  Archbishop  Landa  who  wanted  to  cbang*  eiMpen- 
sion  into  depriTatioo^  in^rimmeM  into  dt^ttatiBn. 
He  held  that  there  wntgrmiidenoii^lcfftttiaeoflak* 
nratation  in  Williams's  tnct  of  "  The  Hf^y  1U1»|" 
bnt  tha  attoniey-gBBenU  mw  ^  a  diflbrant  opinio^ 
and  this  oonrsn  waa  abandoned.  Soon  after,  Land 
got  possession  of  some  {mrate  letters  froni  Oafaal- 
deston,  the  leamod  master  of  Weetninster  sehool, 
which  letters  werp  addressed  to  the  Bishc^  of  Lin* 
cola,  and  coDtaiued.  much  scurrilous  abuse  of  the 
'*  little  urchin."  the.  •'vonnin  an^  meddling  bocos- 
pecus" — terms  which  Laud  maiotBhied  could  apply 
only  to  himselfk  Upon  the  evidoDce  of  these  let- 
toTB,  or  rather  of  the  archlMsbop's  interpretation  of 
the  offianeiye,jw8fageSt  the  Star  Chamber  saetenced 
Osbaldeeton  to  deprimiion ,  and  bnAdiffg;  and  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  with  his  eara  nailed  .to  it  iajroat 
o(  his  own  school ;  but  the  poor  school  master  waa 
fittrtnnata  enongb  to  escape  the  aaarahaf  Uw  officers, 
aifd  he  left  a  note  to  say  that  ha  waa-^^goae  beyond 
Caoterfaory."  All  the  wrath  of  the  primato  feH, 
therefore,  upon  Williams,  wha  w»e .  copdenoed  t« 
pay  a  further  fine  of  cCaOOOu       ■  , 

The  licen^isg  of  sjl  osw  books  woa  in  tha  power 
of  Laud-  There  waa  nothing  now  ^n  ttu) ;  MUtoa 
had  not  yet  wriUaq  glorious  srgnjmaat.iii  dWensa 
of  unlicoDs^  priatiug;  the  hberty  of  the  press, 
which  was  not  established  io  re^y  till  long  after, 
had  scarceTy  aaiered  as  v>  i^oa  iobo  tfa^  hasd  .of 
sny  one;  . and  the  archbishops  .of  Canterbury  hti 
lopg  been  coosidered  ceosors  by  right  ijif  their  spir- 
itual di^tty  and  office.  But  what  was  really  new 
was  Land's  method  of  exerciaiog  ,this  function. 
Hitherto  many  works,  not  strictly  io  acrardaaca 
with  the  views  of  the  high-church  party  and  of  the 
court,  had  been  panoitted  fay  indolent,  or  iadifiisr- 
ence,  or  conoiTaaee  tn  go  abroad  uifio  the  waiidf 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  such  strictness  was  used, 
that  nothing  could  pass  the  press  without  the  appro- 
bation of  Laud*  or  of  his  anbstibitaa  and  depeod- 
ents.  The  printars  iodtog  ^t  their  busioese  was 
alitwst  destroyed  by  the  tediouaoess,  nncertalnty, 
and  severity  of  thU  censorship,  bethougbJ:  them^ 
selves  o£  omploying'  their  types  in  reprinting  -old 
bodrhs  of  divhthy,  and  works  already  licensed  by  for- 
mer archbishops^  But  Laud  would  allow  pf  neither 
new  nor  oU  withoni'  his  tmprimiilw,'  «nd  against 
some  of  the  old  'books  he  had  a  particular  spite ;  add 
hci  procured  from  the  ,3tar  pbamber^  yr}>iah.  was 
oow  setahovo  att  kw  -aad  all  reason  too,  a  dewee; 
"  That  no  iMfMbtf  MiaU  prarama  to  prinV  kiiy  book 


on  panpUot-^rtMttMwver,  Hleas  the  sama  be  first 
he«WBd,  -wlih  all  Ihe  titlee^  e|NStlea,'BDd  prefiees 
thaMipith  iaft|Miated,  hy  the  Lord  Aretahfaihop  of 
Cantorbttry  ot  A*  Bishop  of  Loudon,  and  widnn 
the  hnfiis  of  akber  anivenMy  by  the  efaancetlor  or 
viee-iohuacellortbenof;  npon  pain  that  evra^  printer 
B»  efieodiog  ahaU  for  ever  be  disabled  to  exercise  the 
art  of  priaiug }  and  shall  suffer  such  further  pnn- 
iripMnt  aa  to  Mm  co«t  or  the  High  Commission 
shall  ba  thought  fitttog.  That  before  any  books  hn- 
portod  fraas  fsi^ga  parts  shall  be  exposed  to  aale, 
a  iKta  catat^ue  hereof  shall  be-  presented  to  the 
Andibiabopof  Caaterbnry  or  the  Bishop  of  London. 
And  that  no  officara^the  customs  shall  detlrer  any 
'foraigafaoaks  aal«f  thehr  hanto  before  those  Uslu^ 
shall  Iwre  appointed  aao  of  tiieir  ehapkhu,  or  soma 
other  laamed  man,  with  Ae  master  and  wardena 
of  tha  company  oi  slaSionarB,  or  one  of  them,  to  be 
.present  at  the  fawning  of  the  packs  or  ihrdeia,  and 
to  view  the  same.  And  if 'in  this  seareh  Aere 
happen  to  be  foawd  any  schismaticBl  or  offensive 
books,  they  sfaal  he  brought  to  the  aforesaid  bishop 
or  the  H^h  Cammission  office,  that  the  offenders 
may  bo  pnoisbBd.  That  no  person  wiiatsoever  shall 
irnpcint  beyond  the  sans,  or  import  from  thence, 
aoy  £D^sh  books,  or  whereof  the  grMter  part  ia 
EngUsI^  -vh^ar  fivmerly  printed  or  not.  And 
thnt-nO'booka  whatsoever  shall  be  reprinted,  thongfa 
fbnnerly  lioeesedi  witbent  a  new  license  first  ob- 
tainod,  uftm  pain  of  like  eensnrv  and  pnnlahnient. 
And  that,  if  any  ponoa  wbidaoever,  that  ia  not  aa 
alknrad  pnotar*  shall  preMna  to  set  up  a  proas  ibr 
priBtfng,or  work  at  any  such  presa,  or  aet  and  cem- 
pose  latters  ioc  Ihe  same,  he  shall  be  set  in  the  pil- 
lory, and' whipped  throuj^  the  city  of  London.*" 
Th^e  was  one  particular  book  which  had  gone 
thi:Qugh  savioas  .  ediiioua,  and  which  all  xealons  Prot- 
estants kved  .and,,  perhaps,  esteemed' next  to  Aeir 
Bible  ;  it  was  fi-book  giving  striking  and  in  many  in- 
stances exaggenvted  accounts  of  their  countrymen 
who  hadsuffinwd  on  the  rack  and  at  the  stake  for  con- 
science sakas  it  was  a  book  full  of  horror  and  excite- 
ment— abounding  with  Uie  most  frightful  pictures 
of  papal  peiMcutipn — the  "Acts  and  Honumenta,** 
more  conuaon^  called  the  •*  Book  of  Martyrs,"  of 
■the  Furipn  Fox.  This  book  was  nosavory  to  Land 
on  many  aopoontt,  and  forthwith  he  Mmek  it  witli  his 
flat  th^  it  abojald  be  printed  no  mere.  At  the  sane 
tfaw  he  Mfiiaed  new  licenses  to  Bishop  Jewera 
wwia.  Mid  to  other  hooka  fiwmerly  printed  by  an- 
thority.'  iHvioi^  tod  law  had  auflhrad  tha  moat 
^BgracUng  punishments  and  the  mntila^a  (if  the 
hangaasji's  scissors,  in  the  person  of  Leighton  and 
pryone,  and  noWi  while  ooe.ttf  those  sufferers  waa 
to  pass  through  fresh  tortures,  the  other  facul^  was 
to  be  stmck  in  the  person  of  Baatwtck,  a  physician. 
In  Trinity  Term,  1637,  this  Dr.  Bastwiek,  together 
with  Prynae,  still  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and 
Henry  Burton,  a  bachelor  io  divinity,  was  prose- 
cuted in,  the  Star  Chamber  for  writing  and  pub- 
lishing sediUous,  schiamatical,  ud  Hbeloas  books 

■  >  Aaumg  ihH*  «w  tiw  "Pnetic*  nf  KMj,"  »  «oA  whloh  b^t 
gOBB  thiM^  thlrtifiix  tdHioM. 
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apoM  the  hierarchy  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
■omdil  of  llw  goTernmeot.  Th»  dsfinidMiW'dnw 
op  their  aiwwera  id  writhifi  hot  Aefar  oMmI  wots'I 
beekwud  to  Bign  tfawn,  far  inr  af  9thtMug  «Im 
CoartofSterCfaMiilMr;  batik wwMidwAftBtflwr 
side  thtt  chair  ■uwers  wm  w  violMft  end  el  neh- 
■  uttirethat  their  eoatieel  diMpproved  of  ihetoi  m 
talo.  The  detaiU  we  have  given  of  preeeding  nuieea 
will  have  safBcieatly  espiained  the  cenrae  of  Star 
Chamber  proceedings.  We  nay  Aarelbra  paae  at 
once  to  the  aeoteDce,  which  wae^-^'l^ial^Heh  ef 
the  defeodanu  ahoidd  be  fiaed  cASOOO ;  rimt  Bast- 
wick  aad  Barton  ahonid  atnnd  in  the  pWtuj  at  Wesft- 
miaMer,  and  there  lose  their  ears ;  and  the*  Prfftae, 
baring  lost  his  ears  befero  by  aeatenee  of  iMs  eotni, 
■honkl  have  the  remsieder  of  Ms  eara  eaft  an4 
sbootd  be  branded  on  both  ohaeka  with  the  latten 
S.L^to  aignify  a  saditioiH  liheler."  Theaa  au- 
cnUe  faarbaritiea  were  all  pnhHely  pnrtbiwed  on 
iha  jtOch  of  Joae,  the  haagman  radiw  aawing  than 
eattiBg  off  the  ranaindw  of  Pryana^  tmta :  and 
thea  diey  wm«  aeoC  to  ai^tory  eaaMeaieBt  in  the 
cutlesof  LuincaatM)  (in  Cornwall),  Lancaster,  and 
Canmrroa.'  The  king  waa  told  that  bot  leds  than 
one  bnsdred  thousand  peraras''  hud  gathered  to- 
Ketber  to  aee  Burton,  the  minister, '  pass  by,  rad 
tfait  nnch  money  bad  been  rtirowa  M  his  wife,  who 
fbtlowed  him  in  a  coach:  btrt  Gharlea  ilonM  not  he 
waraed.  Aa  Prynne  went  throagh  Cheater,  on  hia 
way  to  Camanroo  eaatie,  one  of  the  aberifft  with 
Nveial  other  gentlemra  metjhiaa,  and  mnducted 
Ua  to  a  good  dinner,  defrayed  hIa  axpansaa,  abd 
Ub  anme  eoaraa  banginga  or  tapetftry  to  flit- 
aah  Ua  daogaon  at  Carnanoa.  M aiiey  itad  oflter 
preHatawereoffiaredbBtrefiieadbyPfytiae.  Land 
fntfamth  dispatehed  a  ponmivant  to  bring  the  fym- 
pilhisng  sheriff  op  to  London.'  The  thr«e  CRp. 
6fss  were  afterward  removed  out  of  the  way  of 
their  friends  to  the  tslande  of  Jersey,  Outfraaey,  and 
Seilly;  "the  wives  of  Bsstwick  and  Bnrten  not  be- 
nig  aDowed,  aftw  many  petitions,  to  hare  actMs 
ODto  tbein,  nor  to  aet  fooUog  in  the  isbind ;  neither 
WM  lay  friend  pernaitted  to  have  riteeaa  to  Mr. 
Prynas.'^ 

1638.  Abont  six  mondiB  after  'Hie  pnnish- 
ro«Bis  abate  described,  John  Lilhnme  and  John 
Vaitotf  were  Sbtr-OMtitbrred  (the  praetSM-  bad 
beeaaw  aa  pravalant  that  people  had  IMde  ft  weth 
far  k),  for  the  nnfanrftal  printing  and  puMhhing  of 
Moaa  and  sedltiona  books,  enticed  <>  News  ft-oM 
Ipsateh,"  dcB.  The  prisoners  both  rttfimd  to  take 
u  oslh  iftBDswer  the  intomgaiories  of  the  txMn, 
Litanw  saying  that  no  free-born  Eflgliahmair*  onghc 
to  Irte  it,  not  being  boood  by  the  laws  6f  bis  cosn- 

'  "  Tbe  Mta  Nape  or  (Mr  HhtlM,"  old  Laid  in'  th«  Star  'Chuobsr, 
"wMtokMdb  %  jMilBuy  i»  mmm't  wisds,  tfcM  Hw awwi  tmt 

r<n  »  (uod;  imtmn  flMM  (m  myt  Mi.  Umm  osfnmi^)  to 
<^U|;r  tbc  unbndox  reli^ioa  eiubliihed  id  Eoglaad,  sod  to  hiing  in  I 
^  Mt  wkat  Konirii  «op»ratiUan  in  Ihn  toon  of  tl;  u  ifthe  eitar- 
^  dKHi  «unUp  of  God  fMld  nM  IM  apbU  In  tUaki^iDU.  «>1)>MI 
^ruiaiiirfpiynT.''  Whea  Uh  nttociMM  MnUoea  priMwqad 
w  priMU«  thnbd  Um  famla  "  for  tbair  juM  ud  hoouraUe  etnimrt 
•^tWtt  Mk,  ud  for  (Mr  Mnafnott  ilMik*  «r  Otvm,  anil  derrtiM 
''tki  OMdut— KmAmtU. 

*  ttnllbfd  Uttcn.  >  RMhwonh 

*  li  tinMut  at  m»  M— eh,       Mbaim  wm  vnr  atoWMrt 


try  to  accuse  himself.  His  offense  was  aggravated 
i»  riM  ealiMatiwi  of  the  coort:  in-  ceBseqotiDee  of 
Laodna  roe  eat  prohibitory  decree  agaiost  prhitiog 
without  hia  Heenae.  Upon  the  9Ch  of  Febrttaiy 
th*  Star  Chambar  ordered  diM,  as  tbar  two  delin* 
qaauto  had  eaatonpnaoMlf  refhaed  to  take  the  oaths 
tendered  to  tbemv  (h«y  shooMba  remanded  to  the 
Fleet  prtean,  there  to  renahi  ekne  priaoners.  and 
to  bo  examined ;  and  that,  aniess  they  yielded  to 
take  the  said  oaiha,  they  shovld  be  proceeded  against 
for  eentempt,  en  ^  Bfbaday  fUtowfng.  TTpon  the 
13tfa  of  February  Aey  Were  again  brought  to  the 
bar  ef  the  Star  Chamber,  and  still  coatiDDing  in 
their  fbrmer  ebstinaey,  their  kirdsMpa  adjodged  and 
decreed  that  LUbnrae  and  Warton  shonld  be  sent 
back  to  the  Fleet,  there  to  remain  until  they  con* 
frirmed  tbemaelres, — that  they  sbontd  pay  ^500 
a-piaee,  ma  iaes,  fer  Un  nia}es^*a  «M,-^nd,  before 
dienr  enlargement,  And  good  aweHes  for  their  good 
beh«4or.  '  MAad,"  contimied  the  sentence,  "to 
the  end  diut  other*  may  be  die  more  deterred  from 
daring  to  olAnd  hi  Aie  Kke  kind  hereafter,  Ae  court 
baib  farther  ordered  and  ^  decreed  that  the  aatd  John 
LittKrrae  shall  be  whipped  through  Hie  streets  from 
tbepriaon  of  the  Fleet  ontti  the  piRor}',  to  be  erected 
at  such  time  and  itt  aoch  place  aa  tiun  cotirt  shall 
boM  fiti  and  that  both  be  aod  Warton  shall  be  aet 
in  Che  saM  pilttiTy,  and  from  thence  returned  to  tlie 
Fleet.*'*  To  maiie  the  whipping  tha  longer,  and  to 
have  tb«  punishment  perfbrmed  netir  to  the  court 
wbieh  had  decreed  it,  the  plHory  was  placed  between 
Weatmmater  Halt  gato  and  the  Star  Chamber ;  and 
to  tbftt  point  Lilimm*  was  smartfy  whipped  all  the 
way  from  hta  prtaon.  Bnr  Ms  aathnslast  had  a 
ejmit  which  wtfs  not  to  be  sobdned  by  the  scourg- 
ing of  bis  body.  •*  While  he  was  whipped  at  the  cart, 
and  stood  in  the  pHlory,  he  uttered  many  bold 
epeeches  agninat  tyranny  of  bishops,  &c.;  and, 
when  his  head-was  io  the  hole  of  the  pillory,  he 
scattered  eundry  copies  of  painphleta  (said  to  be 
seditions),  and' tossed  them  among  the  people,  taking 
them  but  of  bis  pocket;  whereupon  the  Conrt  of 
Star  Chamber,  then  sltring,  being  informed,  imme- 
diately ordered'  Ltlbume  to  be  gaggbd  during  the 
resMae  of  the  thne  he  was  to  stand  in  the  plHory, 
wMeh  waa  dorie  accordin^y;  and,  whan  he  cooM 
□ot  speak,  he  'stamped  with  his  f«et,  thereby  inti- 
mathig  to  Ihe  beholden  he  would  still  speak  were 
his  mouth  at  liberty.**"  The  Star  Chamber,  more- 
over, ordered  that  LlRmme  "  should  be  laid  alone, 

I  Ruahwonh. 

*  Na  dDobt  Lind  th*  g»g»  TMdjr;  for  PrynuB,  Butwiek,  and 
BortM,  wWJ*  Makrlnr  IhHr  posMiMmt,  M  sddMMd  the  poopla. 
"  who  «ri«id  aad  JbowUd  laniMr.  npeoMlly  «li«rm  Bonn  wm  ctoppud.'* 
In  writing  to  the  LunI  Deputy  Wentwnrih,  tbe  prinnta  nji "  What 
uy  yon  to  it,  that  PTynne  and  hit  fellow*  thould  be  Kulhred  to  talk 
what  tlMt>  plMMdwIiih  UnriUMi  h  tK»  ptlloir.utdwiit  udunttion 
Ir««  the  paopla,  >«)  hna  oMm  takm  af  WhM.  Ihiy  •peto.  Mid  UmM 
note*  tpnad  in  written  copie*  ibout  th«  city ;  and  that,  «han  they 
went  out  of  town  to  thrir  MTcrnl  impriionDivatii,  there  were  thouunda 
■aflhMd  to  W^pMiia«  way  m  takHthk^r  Im*«,  BtMlOad  litiowawbat 
ebt. . ...  YoBwWina  Mt ni^uty  UMtiwM aa«<at> bM b«ti> wflk 
the  ebuTch,  that  Hwy  Bii|ht  aflar  have  the  fnn  team  to  the  auu ; 
and'I'woald  to  God  other  men  were  ot  yoai  lordtbip'*  ppinion,  or,  if 
1h«rMr  •onlnady,  I  woaM  tdey  hatfwMne  itfyotfraeal,  too,  fat  timely 
ptmaiiiB:  bai,fi»  that, «•  snail  mo «e«aw, MSl  will  MS  baliaw 
thtim  it  mr  foni  wMUwr  tmraid  iw  tijl  iba  Hfpa  fanak  apm  m.*^ 
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F^eett  here  t^e.  N«est,  ^diJ  maane^t  ^ort  pf,  pris- 
ffters  «re. ajB94,  to  b<t  ,p«t,;",.4od  tbat;,,tbe.Mr)ir4¥P 
«bottlijl  j^oyea^  bis ,  gBtUoi;,  ajoy.  booiu,  lotion,  or 
vntwg)h'9r„b4B  aeifiQg  any  ,Qf ,  hift  friejD4<i ;  ■  Fal<4sg 
9ifTe!*t(b0,nfD»  tiivff  h)  nDi;9^.wbo.ihQpetwN0|«mf)Ce 
(bat  au^mptfd.to^isit  faii^i  and  rapart  t^oK-  Dai;aqa 
to  the-boafd. .  On.tb*  aamo  ^rgr  :tl^  .Cmurfi  of ,4tar 
iChambar  prayed  awd  mqiured  his  wu^/Mtj^m^mv 
ffid  «QliciUir  gpqentl  lo  take  strict  ftianiinatiw  xrif 
J«hii  j;«mHirD9.  pmomx  uct'tbe  FJiaet,  tfwJhung  bjw 
^emBajoar  ami  appQobea  during  tba.  tiftrn  M  taia 
wbi^agnVOiii 'atandiag,  in  tbe,  pillury^  Whan,.tbe 
jprisoMi-  bnd  QodnnKli.faf^  t/noo^timot  cJfWA  vopftpp- 
4ftei)t  Ia  tb»  iQti«rQioat,a()d  woat  unfaeajthy  part  of 
tba  pciafP)  twFop  ^wp  bj^  tb*  vpigbt  of  Ilis  floubfe 
iipnaraQirp  brotut  oa^  in  tbv  Fl^et  oeai;to.tb«.pbM» 
^bere  be  iajr,-  Eitbar  out  of  pity  for  bisifad  caae, 
or  wit-of  ire^l  fiiar,!lha!  citizaw  ?iiQ.i«THd.  io  the 
jwrrow.itreat.outaide  tfie  Fieet,  and  tbe  prtaooan 
wM^bia,.»atd  tbat,  io.bia  fury  aiul.aDgiti«b<  he.i^ 
.ba^oipB  despsj^te,  iwdibMl  aetjre.to  (bfl  prisoa,io 
tbft  inteqtwHt  ^f  beif^g  burnfid  •ivttb.it;,  aqd  ^bft  pria- 
^tpe^  wi^iOi  all  crted,  ".Releaae  Xilbqriu^  9m  we 
•ntaaU  *n  be.  bfwnVt"  Md,  i^noDiiig  tit-  the  wwden, 
Bwde  iiim.,TsinoT*  bia]i.diit  of  )m  Me;  ud 
tbe  fire, waa,qi)AOD)ukl,  and  be  waa-iint  wta  ai^aiU 
Mtb^P  be  b(4  «i>i9e>  i^ffra  ajr*  W«  ^IviU  atum  nmt 

i^bQ  LUboKoe.^gaiD^  ,   ,   , 

.While  tbe^e  tnitu^ctitMis.weFq-  spneadiog  borror 
:W)d  .,dif(u^  tbcflMgh  £agl»pd  Md<  Scatl«nd.  freah 
•fi^Jigivwa^ma  were  ited^bja  mystwietw  »eg|»- 
.tj^3uon  vjtb.  thi^  CQUirt  «f  -Remet  and  tbe>  ajrirml  of 
(IvegHfv.  Patn^oi,  «o,»PVfl7  frw  tb*  Vat^no,  wbo 
,waa  ffoarteoufl^,  n^oeiwd  by  Cbadea  awdib^^ueffB* 
^  Lwd  Oattiogbin  .(a  Ca|h«iticiD.diagttiae),  and  by 
^W^ataTy.  WiD^ebfttdt^  .Paoxaai.bad  fra^u^t  .io- 
pm'wfn  ?nrjtb  Mootague,  and  aetfie  otberf  inf  tbe 
tpabppai.Aal  («ai^,4aptioufl]<,|Lept«)ray;fnuQ  tbeae 
^D^retie0a,.li;biQbiere  aaid  .twn«^  almpat 

4alir9lr.«iifb»,poBcubi^^«|'  lanAiti^-Uip  A^tfjlidtn 
«Bd  .B^nvu)  cbPB^ei. ..  Th«  .b"4  »W 

Miwi'foPiKmiii««hi<ud»«a.an  a«ot^,«pd  itbaenring 
tP^aOi.  it  .irDB/iiDt.ijiflkiil^,  4)r  ii^m  to.,peraeiT«  tlhe 
Jn^nperaMp  obatae)ea,,wbjeh<#xi4(od  ip.tbe  r^solate 
..ppii)iaas,(4f  tbf)  ffPgliab.p^fple, ,  Ji0,))QpQ,i:eU»;Ded 
to  Rome;  but  two  accredited  ageq^  M>.^bfl  quevoi 
Rosetti,  an  Italian  priest,  aod  Coo,  a  Scotch  priest, 
arrived,  and  were  eotertRined  at  LoDd9'>>.  'be 
aainie  time.  Hwietta  MariB<  seat  an  Agent  of  her 
bwa  to  reside  at  Rome.  And  thoagfa  proselytiHin, 
iii-hi<;h  tbe  queen  ever  had  noucb  at  heart,  mfidei  no 
-progreaa  amoi^ -tbe  .peoplet.it  waa.  oaherwiae  with 
Ifae  coQTt  gentry,  amtto]^  whom  aeverM  radden  con- 
'.'veraioos  were,  witnessed  .aad  paraded-  N;Dt  ooly 
avera  tii»oMf»aal-lawaallfl>w«d  to  alaept  hitt.£irad] 
'Yhvors  and  indnfgetiMa  were  daily  tbown  to  the 
X^thoJtcarr-Dof  oat  pf  toleratioii»  fop.  ,tl^at  blessed 
■pirit-mMld  ha*>B  pwraatod  Cfaariee -fnta. petaeaiB » 
thigtbe  Prot0Bt«(btspc!tarin8,  bntaa-a  tritrtiteiMld 
Uq  ^  still  iafireaatag  iisfliienoe  of  tbe  queen,  and  to 
'4bm  atoviab  davatioa  !•>  tbe  aiwwo  -pKofeaaad  by  tbe 
jtfienibera  of  the  6M  efanreh."wh0,  however,  nmy  1»e 
bjr  libefa)  niwla.  (>r  prefeiruig  a  d^spotiBp) 


[Boot  V  It 

iKithmmq  jfelj^iM.  freedom  to  an  alliance  with  the 
Frpteqtant  .patriots,  who  woofal  aUow  them  neiihar 
^i^waiagt.por.a  ?hare«  as  Goglish  citisaoa,  in  tbe 
great  bpon  pf  civil  Ij^rty. 

„  ^jc.tbiv.  ti^me  l^apd  hftd  accumulated  upon  himaelf 
|L  bnrdf^Q  Vii  haffi  biwry  enough  to  crush  aoy  maun ; 
but.  his  bofon^i  Mpod  Weotworth  ia  not  much  b»- 
i^dhand.  jbim<  haviiig  been  as  Qrratinical  in 
st)|ta  BQUttiara,  a^  Ifand  had  been  in  acclaaiaatiBal 
From  die  iiipqtpjit.of  bia  apoataay,  hia  riae,  or,  aa  it 
hffi  heev  rather  hiippibr  called,  his  »  violeiit  advance- 
roeoV'  was  most  Pnaideat  of  die  North,  a 

privy  councUoTt  baroa,  and  viscoaat. — •*  the  Dnke  of 
Svctuqgbaiu,  bifnself  flow  not  so  high  ia  w>  abort  a 
revolution  of  tijve*" '  But  if  bis  promotion  waa 
napidi  hii.dpvotioa  tp  the  principle  of  despotism,  his 
activity,  bis  beldnew*  and*  for  a  ,time,  bis.  aaccesa 
ia  serving  tbe.  go*ei;Dpieiit  aa  Charles  wished  to  be. 
s^pred,,Wfere,aM.e3ctremB.  There  was  do  post  to 
£i^£lani)  wbiob  offered  .sp  large  a  SeU  for  tyimnay 
and  laMrle^anass.M  tbat  of  tbe  jvresideo<;y  of  tbe 
Council  of  tbe  ^ftfXh ;  and  there  never  was  a  man 
pntM.it  Bo,fpt  to..tabe  the  full  raoge.  of  the  power 
it  conferred  ,aj>  Thomas  Weutworth.  The  Couocil 
of  .the  North,  an  ofTspriag  of  blood  and  ^yianay,  'was 
fir^  ecactpd  by.  ^eniy  VIII.  after  the  snppreasioo 
jQf  the  great  jnapraectioii  of  the  UMrtheia  prorincea^ 
kwovo  by  the  tiaqte  fif  the  Pilgrimage  of  Gr«ce. 
This  coniicil  lukd  .a,  crjmiDal  jurisdiction  over  all 
.yorkshire  and  tbe  four  more  northern  counties,  in 
ca^f  of  cpqspiracip^i  riots,  and  acts  of  violencp.  It 
ba4  aisQ,  in  its  .erigiu.  a  jurisdictian  in  civil  suite,  or 
at  least  the  fsculty  of  deciding  causes,  when  either 
q^,  the  p^rtiea .  Ufeig^ting  was  too  poor  to  bear  tbe 
eq^epsea  qf  a  process  at  common  law.  Bat,  aa  ftr 
bficlt  as  the  time  of  Flisabetb,  the  judges  had  held 
this  lat^r  4^uthority  po  be  illegal*  Indeed  tbe  lew- 
fulness,  of  the,  .whole  UibunaL  which  was  regnbitod 
at  the  arbitrary  will,  of  tbe  court,  expreased  to  in- 
strKctiofVf  UD^er.tbe.  great  seal*  bad  alwqra  been 
ipiy.depl^ul  v^Ad.  noleas  it  was  pretended  to  ex- 
<sbide  that  important  |nrt  a£  EngfaMid  from  tbe  bene- 
fits it>f,ibal|.gFflBt  .national  act*  it  had  become  mere 
problqtnatical  tbao  ever  since  tbe  pasaiag  of  the 
.Petitipo  of  Rigbtv  .Bi^t,  heedless  of  these  conaider- 
atioas,  'Wpntwi^^th,  immediately  beg«n  t^  enlarge 
the  juximcttqp  of  bis  court;  aod  be  wss  seconded 
.by..the  tV  Affbbiahop  of  Canterbury,  aod  the 
privy  council.  .  Ip  ba  got^a  cofni^issiou  em- 
pawervig  the.  Council  of  the  North  to  bear  and  de- 
t^^u^ipjO,  All  .«|6j^nsesi  .ptiademe^pors,  uiita,  debates, 
coptroxersifis,.  demaods,  causes,  tbiuga  and  matters 
Yrbl^^oevftr  ,tb<^^tP  contained,  Tyithin  certain  pre- 
ciqt^— i^bat  ittM,fi9^x  m  the  whole  country  from 
the ,  Hiuqba^  \ft  tlw.  Scottish  border.  Nor  did  the 
,d|BBpoCi|C  cQi^^issioQ  end  here-  The  council,  or 
.rjiAbaE,  Wrqptworth,  wu  appointed  to  judge  certain 
.o^Paofeh.pccoirdiDg  .to  the  course  pnrsaed  by  the 
gtar  .p^fpbftr.  v^ther  pi^ovidedibr  by  act  of  par- 

-ft  Svo^Vi  n  tt>a  t/Uaotm,  al  WbiUhidl.  Mr  Im*  Pmtu  (ifb> 

^ffefU  lt)m  fiol  lo  mgch),  being  told  IbU  ihe  henlils  bad  fetrhMl  hii 
pedigrcB  ftvm  tka  blood  foyal, — DU&alf,  from  John  of  Oaunt,  nM, 
tMiMi«.H'bt  «m«MWt<>k«lLtaKDf  BBglud,  I  wiU  tun  nteL'^— 
-./fwaa.  . 
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fiaiMatornot;  alraeohe»rciimittlli1nt#lifc«ihe'Ccnih 
of  Cliuienrf,  and  stay  proceedinjpi'at/  oontUDA'  U'X 
'Uganda ;  and  also  tn  uttiuA  f^twiis  hi  itif  part 
of  the  realm.  It  has  beea  fmfy' ohmtitftlit  ffiat  ih% 
ffoSeitiag'  or  procuring  such'  inordinate  pbWeW  u 
them,  and  tiiat,  loo,  by  a  pers6»  iii  'ireH  veMed'  iYi 
tbe  laws  and  eonatitation  of  faia' .'country,  ^(^'bf 
itMtr  gnmad  vaAcienc  for  an  ImpeaehiheUt.  Bdt 
Weatwordi  oot  only  obtained  these'  pavers,  but 
ilmsed  them  when  be  had  got  thetri,  to  grattfy  his 
own  pride  and  loat  for  domtUeeriag,  or  to  Btrlke 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  pnrty  he  had  abandoned, 
■nd  of  ail  who  sooght  to  oppose  Arbitrary  measures. 
Us  ruled  Rkti  a  king,  and  like  n  deffpotie  king,  un- 
eontnitted  by  parttaments  or  laws,  aAd  hit  nattre 
became  a  word  of  terror  thrbttgh  all  tfae  nortili. 
Serenil  of  his  {"oseenriom  of  gentlemen- of  radk 
nd  inflaeiiee,  were  persoully  viodietive.  and  car- 
ried an  irith  ft  m68t  rancoroiM  apMt.  But  where 
Ui  pride  WW  not  Irritated,  wfaetv  tbe  preraga^ 
wu  BotqneAionad,  or  whers  moBe^'WM  not  wanted, 
he  m&Diged  affitirswitfa  honor  and  abtlity.'  In  IttSd. 
witbout  resigning  the  presidency  of  the  NbrTh,  be 
obtained  the  atill  more  tmpartant  aind  unchecked 
poat  of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  Dtibllti  Was  Ms 
■nch  better  a  field  for  soch  a  man  than  Tork,  as 
York  waa  better  than  London.  The  ordinary  course 
of  affiurs  IB  Ireland  was  in'  th*  nia?n,  lawless  and 
■bsolnte.  Even  in  times  when  the  sovereign  pro- 
fnsed  more  reverence  for  tfae  laws  and  constitution, 
the  Irish  peopte  were  treated  by'lSia  lord  deputies 
ia  mneh  the  aama  {aahton  in  which  the'  rAyah  mh- 
jrcu  of  die  Trarfciah  emj^  won  Uvated  by  tbe 
pashas.  It  waa  hi  Ifelaiid  chiefly  tfiat  'Wentworth 
Tiisad  Irinuelf  to  diax  bad  emhienoe  Vhifih  Is  now 
as  enriastittg  aa  onr  annato  and-hngnagb :  and  fpii, 
tn  spite  of  all  hia  dark  deed*,  his  government  unia 
for  a  time  lo  aome  reapeets  'adiluitageAiS'  to  tfae 
eoaatry.  Before  hia  arrival  thefe'were  feuAdreds 
of  tyranta,  hot  where  Wetitwt)rth'^»«tr,  there  conM 
ke  Du  tyrant  save  himself:  his  tiold  dnd  ^ndldse 
despotism  swallowed  np  all  8n»iller'de*pcvei«ni«.'  He 
pot  down  at  oDce  the  oppreailotts  aitf  milKerMtlens 
ofhissabordinates;  and  in  theofRces^if  'gbveiiRment 
aadthewhtde  administration  of  jilKiirsiwtier^  there 
had  been  noAing  but  a  ebaotic  cMfi^slbd;'  he  ]Htn>- 
doced  and  maiotahted  something  like  ord^r;  His 
keen  eye.  detected  tt  •oute  Mv^nA'  'oF-  tfab  eauMa 
which  had  coaferibntedto  nrake  IrUand  aii  expansive 
bardea  catlier  thaa  a  proftt  to  'tHe  'Engltsb  cntK^i. 
It  had  hittg'Beeu  tfae  ]fn£tte«  to  toodMel'thatcbun- 
trjr  in  the  light  of  ft  sew-diaBiWbMd  ladd'lnfalMlHd 
kf  satagea,  of  aa  ■  colony  of 'uiMMtMloaa  ekMht, 
«idi  the  fteidty  )((r  ««pattdfai£  ItMlfV  dbcnnMUliig 
■a  Oa  bftekmoda  or  tetrltoriM  flbdtf|il<M '  hy 'tiie 
■sdTBS.  Wlieaever  ^e  sovereign  WM  At  a'  loss  Air 
dMiaeantof  paying*  aome  Mtfriee  orgntMfying'deme 
fttored  petitlonef,  he- took  trp  hlit  peil  Hod  drtfWa 
putof  ennvn-landfl  W  Ii«land-'(tt  MtHt'of  piop^tiy 
asw  vary  aioBly  dofiaad)^  «t  h»  ■pwotad  a.  patent, 
■  DMniopoly,  or  a  milltaiy  eommiaston"f(]r  tiie  same 
country,  where  (here  was  as  yet  hb  ^trl&Clc  band 
*>  aslifc  ihaae  abosaa.  Wentvarth  v^weaeoitedi  to 
b  Mater  that  the  Irish  peqtle  were  thus  Umf^ia 


4tte&  a-  nat^  df-jAwerty  1fa«t  it  waa  iiripossibte  to  hope 
tSiav  i^ey'riioiiid  bmrkh  hia  exeh^ner,  and  he  ob- 
tsAa«d  a  pfomiae  fVom  CTiarfes  thrft  ltd  more  IrtA 
grants  riiontdlie  gitetf  vrilfaottt  bla  eonsent  or  advice. 
Bnttfae  king  voidd  do  ndrtting  tn  a  jMaln,  atralghtfhT- 
w«rd  w»y.  He  entertained  the  applleattona  of  tfae 
1>nke  of  Lennox,  the  Earl  df  Arundel,  and  other 
noble  bt^trrtiera !  be  had  evidently  promlaed  them 
what  they  asked  fbr  in  Trelnnd,  and  then  he  Cold 
Wenlworth  that,  if  there  whs  anything  to  be  denied, 
he  ralgfit  do  it,  aO  that  he  (th6  king)  "should  have 
thanks  hoWso&Tfer."  '  And.  shortly  aftbr.  Secretary 
Windbbank  had  oceaHton  to  write  to  the  lord  deputy 
that  he  rtfust  foe  cOnlMat  to  take  opon  himself  «the 
refiisliig  part.***  Wentwortk  refused  in  the  same 
determined  style  in  which  he  did  eVery  thing  else, 
tfaevehy-miiltlttg  himself  many  enomtea  among  tHe 
great,  who  praised  the  gendmis  'intefations  of  the 
king,  and  threw  tfae  whole  blano  their  dtaap* 
ptrintUMbt  upon  hit  nrregaat  Ueutaiaant;  bnt^  at  Ibe 
aahie  time,  he  improved  the  resources  of  Ihe  bOuU- 
try,  set  that,  by  these  atid  other  means,  he  wna 
enribh»d  to  pay  off  the  dcAts  of  the  crown,  and  evenr- 
tnnRy  even  tA  remit  some  sums  Of  motmy  to  the 
-KngHA  exbheqaer.'  He  saw,  however,  from  the 
beginning,  that  ht^  or  nOthhrg  eonid  be  done  witb- 
ont  calling  together  an  Irish  parliament ;  and,  cob- 
lideUt  iv  bis-own  powwrs  nf  incriguin^,  impoisibg, 
and  domineering,  he  ventured  to  retiommeed  that 
measure  to  his  maatser  a«  one 'of  expediency,  and 
which,  nndet-  his  managenfent  and  cotrttvl;  would 
foe  perfih^ly  harmless.  His  argumeatA  w^e  pvkt 
witfa-great  Aill  and  fbree^;  hut  he  eneduitteted 
dUficillty  fai  ohtaiirti^  die  ooiHteat  bf-  C&ariesr  who 
!6ew hated  fte  very  nam©  wf  iMVHatnOttt.  "As  fbr 
that  hydra;"  wrivea  the  Mug,  take  good  heed-f  far 
you  koaw  <lihat'hei«  Iha*e  foand  it  Hs^en  etiaAlBg 
as  malibiohtf.'  It  fa  true  that  yanr  grOonds  are  well 
Iftid,'  and  'I  asrare  yon  that  I  h«t6  a  gf tiat  trust  fii 
yourdtre  and  Jird^menf:  yet  my  o[»luioo  i«r,  thath 
wlH  ndt  bt^  the  worse  for  my  service,  thou^  thefr 
obstinacy  ihake  yoh  to  break  tMm;  for  I  fisar  that 
-theyhave  Mome  f^und 'to^  demand  more'tlian  is  Bt 
ibr  me  td  giv*.  This  f  would  not  any  tf'l  had  not 
eonftd^oee  in  yoor -eourage  and  dexterity,  that;  In 
tfabt  «ase,  you  uNtuld  aet  me-dnwn'tbete  fan  example 
'what  to  Bo  hert*.**'  '  

■  Ctwrlei'i  lottv  C4  the  lord  ilepulf ,  in  ^tnSlinl  VtUtn. 
■  *  S^mlTord'UttfcM.'    ■   ■    ■  ■■   

4VB4f  ll*f/'"^        cmllinji  ai  ^e.Irit^  fwllvOMn^  lhat 

which  had  the  mfM  wsig-ht  with  the  kin;  waa,  that  if  tha  parlia- 
'SleaV,  i^beil  «All«'d,  dfi  not  <Mm  ivi  lAtnlaf  fn«if,  kaA  tohava  (Vb- 
«Min>4)ji  W  mi  fclnf.  tc  oold .  bt  ■  mmmiOf  fliwilna,  nd  tha:  Ma 
nvfondlKl  nig^  bt,*  fwd  pm^r  jg.j>lMfpvar«rinU»rT|KM9f«dis|a 
pharlet  iqight  fileaM  10  ioititnte.  6r,  in  Wmtwortli'i  own  wordt. 
"'(hea  th'dr  atithukAiMM  lb  Gail'aia  tin  tiMt'oT  lin(h  baeodta 
-hMUnMUb  MfM  *u  tbt  ww u.  Mid  tha  rtfit  *Mw  mKwwnat- 
\f  bf  ahi^fft  «fi>dfd  tat  ttiMtfiof  %ai  mwrnnng  jowr 
majeatr'*  revanuca  thus  Imi,  mm)  jiiatly  to  puniih  90  gntt  a  forfttt 
ut'htilniiM'to*edk't*>juJ^tn  tM 'in'Hwtt.'^Jfc'  It  irilt'tw -nmWr 
anWtauMbdOilHe'UDratid'tlUiiM'^ipiityiMaMdaaAiBR  irf  pv- 
liaifiant  btt  iu  lutn^f.  It  ww  acn«d  bclwaa^then  that  two 
t'aat  ihoulil  be  held  ;  that  the  fim  ihould  be  girm  BUtirely  to  tha 
ke^vftM  oThii'mjesTT,  mud  then,  tti  Ae  m«)imI,'*imA-  ueta  and  gmm 
■Mgrn-b*  ytmul  m  aniMd'to  Mwia^Mtranl  kb  rtwmj-twari 
,1*0^1  and  GttiasiMl  li>alj[ta  (mjudic*  1|m  civyn,  "Asd  it" 
MM  ChaiVa.  la  m  lettai  to  Wentwoitk, '"  lltej  wiD  .not  pnccwt  or  hm 
MtMadiiittfmrni^  pnnnM  Ibrtkv  MM,     Ml  «a]r 
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ur,  threats,  ta  prepare  heforehmd  foi;  •.•ottmiMiva 
Miofplity- .  He  toU  oeniB  pf  leKdit^  weii  UMt  ^ 
was  KbriQlutsly  ia  fiwit  pawer^  hi  b»v«.AbB  happioat 
p^liaiKQQt  ^Lerer  Wfii.io  tl}»t  Jungdow;  .t])«t>o*tbJ 
ipft  MraoUn^  thv^^Dt0  W  their :ptttU#)giiii)  atn 
afdttte.Krust  14  th?  kiqg,  vqtfapuioffwiQftAW'WA^i- 
tj^p  ac  reAtriiDt  Bt.KU,up9K<^w  JTOfAl  viU,  The 
broDKQ-iHced  rqnegwiift.who  ha4  binwelf  oiadfl^iiia 
li)ii.dQat  tbiwder  tb^lud.bMO.hwrd  io,.tb«'fiD8Ji9h 
H^ivQ.of  CominoiM,  .iMida.tbm  uk*  yntmwt, 
itv  |»t»  of  UuitiHouBQt  ffod-  wiia.,liT-«tlim* 
hjuuDi^  were  npt.jgtwnt.  .lie  wkli  -frf'  tbft 

luvfinttapes  t)te«e  moetipg*- bud;  run  i«.Koglud  of 
\i^t»  years,  oad  therefere  tb^y  ware  oat  ta  strike  tbeir 
f^qt  upoo  tha  sarae  stone. uf  dntroat,  whwhi^wd^  n 
of^ea  broken  .Uvm.'  Evan  Itis  adHuri»g<.  friend, 
Arcbbiflbop  Laud,  «{)paar«  to  hara.bbubed  ai  tibia 
liajriog  piece  of  ft^rgtutevy.  •  Waaiwartbi  .bowevwr. 
tibtaiued  bia  otye^t  iu  a  p^qiniae  <tfaat  noibWa  etaawU 
be  iutrodnced  but  aucbM  wewfgreaAWeitoUmt 
iudk<e.tbeii.«ipwad  the  p^Uamentir^'n^ltlfwnHh 
ileliveri^d  aspoQcb  wbicb.uijic^^^v*^'^^*'  Miltno- 
m  a  noidet  for.  iba  bnrangfie  of  tbe  promA  hucitut 
biwaelf.  and  forthwith  4«aMd»d  ap4  ubiaMned  the 
ttXtmordinary  ^raat  of  ai*  sub««diea>  -.Whea  the 
apcond  aesaiop  cnrae.  fa.  whlich  ihe.parliaroMBtiwave 
tv,  (l9bat0.»P«n  tha.gnMitipe««'of  Uw  oMtatl7«  tfaa^ 
wfire  cut  atuvt  ^  initv,  tanatad.  iwHl«vk'  nwaHoadi 
h|f  fbfl  fUBi)  wl)9  bad  madatb^inmlema  pinmiaee 
tbQ  kios'a  MOie.  and  by  tfie  iing't  dxprw  ofder»i 
hu^  .iyha,  b;  lii?,  ,(Muiimivic||u>c  peraon  aod  raantiBra, 
apd  oyarwh^lfniog  .elw^Hanoei  iiuida  thaw  ApfMar 
lik^  crimioals  before  a,p  U)fiBjublea«d.uprjf^it^ud)toi, 
Hpd  bold  their;  fimid jwnguea*  .H»WRa'n<it'tngb«rdiid 
iu  cJainoiiig  bi^i reward  6ur  those  aicdQptabteaeT*' 
vicpa;  he  wapted  to  cha^g*  his  riacbuoisbip  foraa 
iiaHldoiD,  aad  ftP|?i«<l  to  t*>B  waatari,  '^Mtianly  pri« 
innrity  but  solely,  without fl«iniiiohH»««quai>^i«KMryf 
body  with  U."  Charlea  ackpowMged'H  thall  eoUa 
ipioda.niie.jilyriQ'ar  KccpmpniHed  with  lMrf«I 'anabir 
tipn;"  but,  h^  vtQpld  not  :giva  hka.Mtbat  be  sabed 
fpr  i,  Md  xhei  XBa»o»  foir  hU  iiefii«hie.ia  a*  olaar  aait 
iaj^baracteiriai^qf  tb«ikii»g:  hpai^iabacllmilordd^ 
ut[);  in  .beifr.  ;W  iirbol*.  odiotp.  «if  dMeinag  and 
aiiojzutg  ^ver.jtto  ,j^nK^ivM>|iiU  vuin-  ttanefortf-tha; 
attained  from  ;bafiteiuifg  ^a  bwior  blvtru»aaii««v< 
Rajjtted  jiervantf  If  "VX^eppirovth**  «ewI  wnbiMoqi'ttd' 
h(s  eojeypiea.t  io  preapnt'iwaaeMiiaft'af  ariiitMry 
:P9)verrjbaLd  perfiHttc|d:bi«]^riwQeeti«pQ*ttbaff*lbiilgB 
jiaduppn  the  inipd  of  hWifiaatpr^ns  p«irtMI|y  diadoaed 
in  hia  WttQrVM'f"itP>i  iaprMa^ljr  bwB.fiiriBeBii  hiar. 
iiwp  %taf  but  fija  mept'oo  aKhQ.had-besiA,  jibmlp^ 
■nniog  tbe,.fA'i)ar.)Ha  Q^vn  qepty  ;^rhf pbiwr  4t  ihould 
auit  .CharJea     tt^irerihtm  pp  aa  ag-Msnfoe^  Ii» 

w)  require  joa  thereifpon  ^  4i'*°'**^ 

(>|Hlt'tbrn»MtMMfboY<lni^<;rowa.'"-7>,  .  ,      .  - 

>  SmJMJ^miij     -'J  '!  J'  l' 1    I'"-  -" 

mih  the  •wM.Hn^lw  n.ym  I  ao«  tdl y<wt  AM  ^mx  jyt.|mfctM(di>T 
paHi- liift'ltlVMi  BM  a  Kh4t  (KkI  (ir'coatantiiMim  Mpaeikllv  fi» 
iMtfwalllMMrjritrJ^  WMMdyMiatMtf^  iM^-onfc^  uartb.' 
«Ml>to  gtMM  ikM  ihu  pMviK  awWwMpw         SmrfW  Fvcn. 


wai  ao.fdatad'byilrii  voccaaa;  aft  doobljr  cooMeai  fa 
bM  fiwalcy  <of,inwaagng  aod  ooatroUiDif  the  pnrtin- 
maat.  that  he  aii«R«Bfe*d  it  anght  be  nsefvlto  prolong 
the  ewBt«Diieiof>lhkt:a8aaniUy  beyond  a  B«cond  am- 
aiaofr'bttt.hera  ha  utterly  failed  io  eoDvineiDg  tbe 
lung V  ffbo  tt>ld<  Uot  ihat  »  parliameDU  ate  of  the  na- 
lureiaf  o«l8-^tbey-«Mrgrow«itriwf  wtA  age ;  ao  that, 
iCtyeifiU  bara-goodof  thsai,  jHit  them  off  haiidaooi&- 
ly  whaB  they  aanetoaoy  aga;  feryouog  ooea  are 
ever  neat  tmetable.*v 

Gbaidaa  aeAjda.llniitHMiit,  not  aailaled  with  re- 
fbabig  any^  inbre  grant*  of  tbe  oroWD  laada  IrvlaBd. 
«ndde^.biid  chun  la  all  the  koda  Mi  tbe  proviae* 
qS  CaoBaagfab.  h  ma  nariotahifld  ihat  tbto  great 
prariaa*  had  Allied  u  iha  crown  tbiwugb  cha  for- 
faitnre  «f'aii  Itiak  rebel,  aa  ftr  badt  as  tbe  reign  of 
£dvand  IV<  Since  that  time  it  had  been  granted 
out  io  pnrceU'by  paMotSt  wbicb  tbe  oceupnats  and 
the'  conrtaI'Dfiilaw  dao  long  cotwidered  to  be  good 
titUB  .in'.ntl'Kaapects.  Jamea  bad  lialened  to  ttie 
lamptiog  atgumawlt  of  bis  crowo  iawj'bra,  who  on- 
dertoob  to  dmnMiatrate  that  tbe  aaid  pateata  were 
wordliJMtbing^  mid  that  all  CoMDBugbt  was  hta;  but 
h»  bad  Qot  veotnred  .vpen  tbe  experiment  of  actn- 
ally  atfiaiog  ib  -  'Nov  wa»  it  tbe  dealga  of  his  son  to 
lahe  abaatato  poaaeaaioa  of  all  the  provfaice;  it  was 
ralhar  to  frigltten  men  out  of  ^eir  money,  1^  raeb- 
hig  theaa-  boliova-  that  diey  beU  their  property  by 
aniinteBnra  taonre.  Th«  men  of  Connaa^t  were 
taU-.tbat  thay  imut  pradnoe  their  titles,  and  aar- 
reader  thaiBt  whtfa  proved  defeetivot  to  tbe  king** 
lUjeaty,  vrha^'apOM  a*di  terms  as  he  aright  chooee, 
IWoMktgrantiiMmvalkltitleaiatheirproperty.  The 
lord  deputyt  who  had  told  Charles  that  be  had  made 
llitti  «B  aMilBte'a  king  in  Ireland  as  any  prhiee  in 
th* -whole -World  could  be,'  proceeded,  at  tbe  head 
of  a  aimmissi4iiT  to  hoU  no  iDqaiailtoo  ia  each  coon- 
ty  d£'  CoDDBoght.  Begtoniog  at  Roacommoo,  he 
•omaionad  n  jniy  porposely  compoeed  of  ••geotle- 
men.of  <the  beat- estates  and  DaderBtaodinga."  io 
ordorithaliiiMae  weight  might  be  gireo  to  their  <}e- 
DtMoPa.  if  favaraUv  to  tbe  crown,  or  that  they  might 
!**HoawiPr  IbwUng  a  naod  flae  in  the  Castle  Cbani- 
bflrt'lifitfaMr  dBoisiDM  were  not  Boeh  as  were  wiahed 
Uaiifi  Thaae  gautloaAi  wsre  infttnieted  baforebnnd. 
kbrit  te-wonU  ba  beat  Ibr  tlielr  own  intoreata  to  re* 
hrtn  ■iich'i'reEdiGC  ai  fala  majaaty  desired,  he 
Wm  jAlo'ftBi  eatabbah  liia  right  without  tbmr  eooaent, 
and  wished  lodlyite  aeflde  tba  eaaae  w  a  proper  basis 
iolendiag  gMctously  to  rrtovoat  tbftm  legally  widi 
whabtb^'MW  faeM  onbrwfblly.  These  threats, 
BBd.tthe.&rtfuli  abd  irtiporing  elotfUMiCe  of  -Went- 
utorlfatindio^  Wihen  tire  oouaael  iMd  apobeu,  alWaya 
SotfimedxnpihHnaelf,  pravatled  Io  the  countSra  of 
Hoaeainiaee)  Sfigo/inod  Mayot  but^in  county  dal- 
nayi^iiwhichirdas'nlfnbst  eothrely  occupied  by  finish 
*tid.6)atbdlips^«  jary  staod  <i»tit  matifbRy  hgainit  th« 
traivn«:d&d)>BB  W*lotWDr(h  expreased  it,  >•  most  ob- 
^tMatajytlmJ  peraUwty  reAtt^  to  find  for  his  maj- 
>a4nv"ti  The^bntliidetlotyt  who  had  ^ot  threatWd 
'  Without  a  resolution  to  exeente  his  threats,  forthwith 
lUrM'tt  ftiB  1000  on  the  aherifl^  fbr  retorvint^'ao 
iknproper  a'  ^ry,'  and  be  dragged  all  tba  juryinea 
1 1  8B«ffi«d  Papen.  '-  a  Ik 
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Cfauabw.  winre  thmy  wara-cxw^onioMl  M'RMs-^ 
.CiOaOfpieee.  Ua  tbca  «iatM*p«^  toibritlg  *tout 
liw  dwtnieliw  of  tb«  Earl  4ifi'Ohoriolt«<d'  MKl  «V 
«tker  gTMit  peoprieteB  of  thii«o«iit^?>4o  Mtxa'ttiA 
Fart  fff  Qatir^ ;  to  ■uuKb.ftigMid-bod^  oT^^rMfM 
iDt»lli»«Mia^.  and  UIm  pnMMionibf  rife  tmtntii 
of  bU  m  vara  MC  rewly  tb*  oqmpljt  trfrlf-Chia 
iug**  win.'  Some  «F  theee  iagiMtkmB;  Mtd'the 
mode  propo—d  for  eanyiag  Ch•to^l■to  Axemtioi^ 
won  dstootaldat  bat  CJMtlwttntoM-  M  •«itpr^ 
Ui  ootdMl  appniMiB  of-  thww  -iTh*  CbNnif 
|Mt^ielDn»  wiio  vera  MiMiDly"  nM  mnra  '0f 
thii  fret,  fiir  they  lud  hooD  -hrf  afasriM*s  nwDiigfH 
aonc  ndwvil  to  .Miwe  Aab  tiia<'hanlloMf  proJ- 
oeeded,  o9t  {rom  fain,  but  froM-tUe"inaliee  -Mid 
lynuajr  •(  bio  lie«teDfti]t,.feBto«M<  agents' ti>  rftp- 
reaent  their ca«»tO'hMin«|eetyt.M  ^baries  received 
tbem  at  jloyaloo,  and  net  >Aeir'«oinf)Mnta 'witti 
reproaebee,  leUiag  .tbem  how  aodaftifu]  theyhad 
been;  and,  in  the  eadtheMOt  tbani  baekto  Iraland 
u  Mate  priooDer*.  Oh)  ClsBnchasd*  iwhoae  vlrcnoab 
«od  highHBiDded  aoa  bad  headed  tbei  depaMthNi, 
died  a  few  WMka  after  tbeae  tymmieid  proceed- 
ings "It  i«  ropMted,"  wjre  Wedtwortbv  in  ■  let- 
ter to  bia  iMiet«r,  •«tblit  mf'kmitupa^  brake  hie 
heart;  tb«j  B>%ht  «o  well,  bone  imputed  onto  mo 
for  •  crkn*  km  beiog  ifaraaMMm  and  ton  yearn  old.*'- 
Uo  had  afarwdy  fallen  opo*  the  Eatiiof  0«rit,'«bi> 
niobimUoiia  to  him  l^«oaaBnoStuagr^r^Hittatiie«' 
fur  wisdom  and  expolieoeo  in  tha.atnie-ttariBMn'; 
Bod  b«  potmiod  tba  Lwd  Wilnab  ■  U  wu  «noiof  - 
tilt  ivoeatioDa  of  the  prinudie  ot  the  fin^ish  ehomlv 
to  Dialie  espial*  or  waUb  the  hn[lT«enoiW  mde  at 
coon  by  these  praeeedio^B,  aod  toirepevt  i»  bis 
itiaad  whatever  was  said  agaioRt  bitn.'  At-tbisTiiM* 
then  wu  a  load  saurmar  at  WhitebaUf  -and  ibimgB 
"were  scMoewbst  loudly  spohen  fay  some  bo'  the 
^Beeo's  side."  Laud,  io  anal^iog  tidm  report,  >aAer 
pniMg  Wentwoitb's  wise  and  noUai  pnMeediagSj 
*aid.~»Afld  .yeti  my  lordt  if  yon'Coaid'fitHta  tiray 
te  do  til  these  great  ■erriooa,  and  daebde  -liwse 
norma,  1  think  it  would  be  eKcallBatiwell  t^Knight 
oL"'  Bnfc  the  lord  deppQr  would -nttf  'bW'mtDed; 
ud  if  he  loolwd  to  the  liun  of  «o*dn:tvfaieh  wiie 
•etaalb'  puanad  by  the  arehhiahofi  in  England,  ho 
BtmthaTo  aenn  an  eiaaiple  at  nzfanonwitta  Juand^i 
wcewBwndalien  nf  Inniottey  anditandanatian^.  Lend 
Maaataocris^  Tic«-trea«HW«CXnhud4 aftat^agdy 
isg  for  a  brief  apace  the  Uriendshlpiof  "Weatwoniit 
■Dcorred  hie  high  dtspleasnve,  mbieh  bl^hipd  evwy 
object  upon  wJaki^  it  obaooed  to  fallL.>:  Tb».vid(M 
tiDaasrer  waa  aceused  of  eatortioBaiM  coinnpti(m7 
Imt  Waatwortli  and  bis  oreatiiiMa<oc«ld|iDoii  make 
irn)  this  charge.  A  gotity.  foot,  and  aram  iieety 
vords  stead  bi|n  io  better  staad>:.'Jt'Obanced«ba(« 
nktiaa  of.Lprd  Mepntoorrie*  iDimariagiibikustbol, 
xnnck  :WentifroEtb*s  gouty  tnenibM^,  «nd  tbatithe 
Hctideat  was  ap(d&en  of  at  tbe  tnUeiofi  Loftnki  the 
(haacallor.  m  JP^rAnfMb**      MtmdCndni^   it  Wms 

'  At  tlM  Cili^f  bwMi*  bKt  iivKfuiMt  him;  hj  fhrn  i4tnK4«W 
ibo  prapoMd  Ihu  thry  •hoold  h*  calM  opoq  tu  iaks..lba 


n«tr-bHve'ta6eA  sbcb  H  rtsVenger.**-  FoMbese  haMj^' 
Wde,  "WbicA  were  fepi'awd'  by  eome'  ipy, '  Mdtiof- 
torrH       ^roMMddd  ngitittst  tfs's  >> d^nuqaent  In  h 
kfj^ttHdlrOnMcendmi  tttuinbr  AgnifiAt'the  perMTi  of 
MegeheMliitid  histnajosty's  aiithority.'^  Aa  be  held' 
a'iemmiiaatrion  Jft'the'lt^Variny',  H  ■vra'i  H&Mved  to 
^■him  by  rt  cottrtPinartitil;  oter  wWeh  Wentwottfi' 
presided'  nfr  t»mto)ftndel^)o-cfaief.    This  court  sen- 
tbnoed'bli'  ItiidHiiptd'be  cMAtered,  to  be  pubndy! 
(Dtairmed;  KoA-rtieB  Wfce  sbbt.'  It  W&s  ndt  the  iJ- 
teottiMr  of  the  ldM  deputy  te  take  bis  VtcHmt  Iffe  fn' 
thia  maimer;  'tte  enPf  wanfted  te  grind  Idm  to  tbd' 
du8t>-4»  h^dfflinte'  him  by  timltfng  It  appeAr'ttin^  bd' 
owed  Ma-Ufb  to  his  Memy.   He  reedmmehded  t)Kt' 
prideoer  tfr'the  royal  men^,  aad'Oharies  teMitted' 
the  oafiM'pflH^ef  the  eeuteoce.  But  'Moantnorriif' 
was  kept  K  eloae  prlsoritrr,  separated  f^o^n'  bis  T^ife 
aad  children,  rtripped  of  afl  hta  offices  and  emofor-' 
RMMOv  mh^tmited  iiv other' respects  with  the  great-; 
est;  bRVSbwese.*  -The  ctfse  etcittod  Much  dldsatlfffvc-' 
tiew  ic  Gngiaod- and  even  in  the  ctratidl-cbnoiberV' 
bntthe  tiiog  eileiK«d  Urn'mtrrmfirt  of  his  mitTisten' 
flad  oeurt^ere^  nod  ghrre  Me  Rpprofaf  to  all  tbAt  baSf' 
been  done,   fine  the  tale  of  iufnaiy  -fs  not  yet  com- 
plntoi   Stafford'  wHDted-'Afo^ntnttrris^s  place  of' 
nao-treaauivr  ihr -Sir -Adam  Ltfflus;  and,  knowlof^' 
tint  siKA'-patrouAge  wae  gcnyetelly  bdid,  be  placeti 
^£60M  in- the  Innid  «f  <hiif  frtend,  Lotfl'-CottMgtoA,'' 
whft  wn»t»dtatHbnie  lljfa'liieae  qiiiirtitrir  Where  1^ 
woald  prove  the  mok  eflTeetuHl.'  **  tM]  upon  tbd'. 
rigb(i'<wny 'at- oucB,'*i  aaM 'Cottingto'ff,-  la  return'V* 
'iwhieh  waa,'  to  gf*b  cbe'iaoiiey  fee  faim  tbnt  ren^y; 
coold  do-tiw'bntinese  ••vMc^  itas  ike  hing  hmtdf; ' 
Bwd  this  haCfa  so  Air  ptevkiled,  "as,  by  this'  post,  your 
lerdsMp  Will  Tece4ve-1lta  nVnjestjfs  l&tter  to'tbBt 
efleet?  'fw  «B-tttero  ybQ  -have  y^iir  btislness  dotie' 
wtlbolflC'DolMfr  add  DOW  it  restd  tbat  the  liione^  be' 
specdi|y>pnid;ittHd'nMde'over'fa1tber'Witha11'extre(Ji-', 
tiODi'-i  fV>rith^  king- bath  ah-endy  Assigned  It  in'  f^rt' 
of  twentyiMid  two  thomand  poninfe  fbr  land, /which'' 
b»  hatfa  boiigbtT'io  Sttotiaod." '   9twn  after  ibis  pre- ' 
cloBa  transaetian,  Weotwo^b  cMtne  dv^r  to  pay  a' 
TiBit-taednrtl,'whtfrn  his  Maateir  received  hhn  wiAi'' 
open  arms.'biit'whertf  ^hn  fiaTt  ef  HcMiod  and'ttf*" 
qnoen'i  jHir^i  Wen  iiAr^ing  Io  bi4ng  abent  hiiJ'' 
ovartlnaw/ '  iAIIer  vtahing-Us  ^pretidnniry  of  the  ' 
jNoinht'  htt  'petonied  to  BuUin,  iici  leugib^n  and ' 
darhan  thettscef  tatafnlqnltlet: '  Wentwtfrtft,  thongli 
lo^  paiaed  the  4i6ydiiy  of  youth,  wa^  a  ootoriona'' 
iibertibe  t  cmd>Me  of  the-  iietlina  of  bis  aedaetSon' 
woa  the  dau'^hter  of  Loftttif,  tlhb  lord  cbnnbelTor  tir'' 
^rctloDd,  tAie  wWe  of  Sir  Jiohn  Giffbi-d;   Sir  iobtL  ' 
claimed  fi-om'  hiS' fiitber-'iti->kw,'the'  cbataceifor,  ^ 
largti  setidemetit  eti  his  wife  atid'  ber  childreh.  ' 
The  chancellor,  refused.    TbecQiippn  WantiwcirtV  • 
OfTered  the  dishonored  husband  kbe  Jtasouroee-of  US''' 
$tar  Chambar,  aod  ther  heed  of  tin  law  in  Ireland" 
W«a  brooght  fdto  the  QjistJe  Ch&mber  af;  ^  Attit.t^  Z 
Gifford.  That  board  decided  against  the-c^ttMntiotv 
wbe  «fa«ne|iged  its  aat^hy,  and  maftttaibnd  th^jt 
the  cause  ougtrt'to  be  tr^^  'fbi'the'OTd|pBi^/c;9tt>1«.*i 
lof ^Bw.   Aa  .wIr.iTtwortb  .^a«.  weU  awaio  of  ^o  -mw  >  • 
;  /V       >t  MHMmritwM      ■'  •■  ■'■'■"■•^ " 
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tacenev  oF  poWsrfUI  UBittAM  ili'Mtir«'lwd  ii»iiMr<r, 
im  b'n  MnabetidD  wttb  Uie  lady,  thto  'wMli  the 

plaintiff',  Whs'  do  secret;  tt  n1ightti^v6tieciii-«xi»et!tad 
that  he  would  hi^ra  bban  glad  to-tBttliirdelhf«ti»  mat- 
ter drop;  font  any  6p^ltiaR  ttf  hie  hrMttaty  itlU 
blinded hrm  to  all  coDSlderstlotrt'ordHngerortlfasta*. 
He  repreiMift($d  to  hts  mMtwr  tiMfe  tbie  wM  pdrdi- 
cioas  coDtnmacy;  nnd  ChiMeS,  Wbo^ftd  A  Woodet-- 
fal  reverencie  fin*' Star  Chan^r  tMiatials  abut  him 
what  he  wiriied;  'Which  waa  ao>  order  to  takeitife 
iseala  from  Lbflds,  to-  tnrtt  hhu  oni^f  ttui  coaadl, 
and  to  throw  him  into  a  priien  ndtil  be  bhouldeob' 
Rilt  to  tiie  nfMHi.  Hio'kfhl  ehMie«lkiri  Who  witfr^a 
very  oM  aomnt  of  iSie  erowa,  appbalbd' Co '  Charles, 

"biM  wiAoat  aay  eflhef,  aad,  to  ngahr  hts'lihen^,  he 
eomfflied  wtili  tire  award  at  tho  CtiatS&  'Ohawrtxii, 
and  made  hU  'Mibmnaton  tft  the'  man  who  hud  flibt 
eedoced  Us  dangtrter,  and  then  vongUt  to  emrleh  her 
by  fbreiDg  money  fW)m  her  parent.'  The  outcry  was 
was  now  tremeDdons;  but,  loud  as  ifwa*,  W«rtft- 
worth  deafened  the  king's  ear  to  it  by'-odastatitty 
orgibg  the'  litentioafln6B8  of  the  people's  umgites 
and  their  pt-onetiess  to  tbn'Aure  all  Wdh  as  Were  by 
ihe  will  of  God  pbiced  fn  aathkirity  over  them.  He 
made  It  a  mertt  'ln  the  eyes  of  his' master  that  he 

'  was  00  nnpopnfar,  which  he  said  arose  aoiety  from 
Us  tjdatendfng  tio  establish  and  enfbree  hii  majesty's 
anthorlty.     And,"  wrote' he  to  the  'kfog,  •*wblle 

'  my  heart  tells  me  TarU  thetreio  guided  by  a  fMnrfbct 
Wttland  Keal  nay,  Indeed,  a  neeenity  lmpDsildiipoo 
me  so  to  do,  lam  able;  wlihbnt  amRseinebt, to'bear 

'  myself  reported,  nay,  cried  trat  aloiid  in  tb«  streets, 
to  be  the  oulrageons,  where  -iefily  I  take  ntysetrto 
be  the  patient — and  thaft  onth^iy  for  the  serri^e  of 
my  mnater." 

Wencwortb  proposed  tnaking  a  settlement  6n  a 
grand  scale  ib  Connanght,  where  the  lands,  w%it;h 
had  been  seir^d  for  the  crown,  were  to  be  dccupied 

'by  a  vet^  obed?ent  and  thorooghfy  orthbdoi  (in 
Ijand*s  sense)  set  of  English,  if  sach  could  ha 

'  found ;  but  there  were  sererat  serous  6bMacles  to 
this  schem9,'aDd  before  he  cottld'inakt'  much  pro- 
gresi  in  It,  the  c]«if  wat*  br6ke  out'  fh  En^^atld. 
He,  however,  made  a  beginning  to  plantatioaa  in 
Ormoud  and  CNnre;  arid'  thia  Land  dedared  to'bii  a 
marveloHs  griiAt  woiIl  fbr  tfao  faboOf  riod  profit  of 
the  king,  and  safety  bf  "ftiat  Ithigddrii.  It  sippeari, 
however,'  that  WehtWcrrth's  tyranny,  both  in  retig- 
iouf  and  civil  matters,  mode  the  Kngtlsh  and  Scot- 
tish Anigrants,  who'  were  all  Disseritefs,  prefer  the 
wilds  6f  America  to,  the  pleasant  benkb  6f  the'  Slnin- 
non;  for'the  kfchblshop  adds,  "  bdt  I  aimi  kftrry  to 
read'iA  your  lett'ers  that  y6u  want'  men  'Extremely 
to  fiH  thai  wotic ;  ab'd  this  is  the  tndre  cOusMet^ble 
a  great  deal  that  yon  should  want  men  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  wb^e  there  eboidd  bq  bere  such  an 

■  vafvAaaimDainrio  New  England,  and  Clod  knows 
whlth0rt,bttt'ibi^  1^  !s  wbeh  metl  tUnk  notbing  is 
their  advantage  bqt  to. run  i^m  gpVeiiii'pent.  As 
ftryettr  ti^ay  left'aloB*  tat  tho  «trf»us  aad  thorny 
putt  9f,^e  work.^  thfjlt'fi'  w '  aewt^  >t  'l(hiftt  to  the, 

.whpABfbraMlteihe  like  here,..BcaKe  a  maniiip-. 
pearhtg  where'liie.Way  is  rough  ind«i«d."*    ■  - 

1  Strafford  LatMn. 


'Tber0Wi*^y«ioqMeoe«ghibrtiri8WutDfnKB; 
aadii««-ifidn^tw«rawk  poworfnl  Baoni^  tifae  knd 
>4«piKy4egU'Aiorasbdii  agaioBt  the  Preabytenam 
WtabUalMd'firlJltter. '  kt  wiil  be  rwaambered  tWt 
'K-t^ry"ua«bccassful'Bttoffi|)tbBd  baea  made  to  cek- 
'niad  Uiac  grant  ppoviane  in  tba  tipm  of  Elisabrtk. 
ft  itf  att  ahoaMtyi'bnrqiitte  certain  that  James  met 
witli  ^Mtev  aaeaeMl  to^e  aani*  aotwpnM.  Sova 
after- tba'^Kght'of  the-  greBK>E«4"of  Tyraoe.  the 
t^raVH'  O'Do^ertyd  the  leadar  cf 'the  inargaalB, 
was<drhr0a>%aik  *i'Ae  bags  ao^maauitaioa,  where 
be -waa- kllM»by  or  chaaM  abot.  Hie  felhiwan 
ttaWMftHk'dlspMMpdt  add  naaaly  iha  wMa- of  the 
eoAnuy,  or  two^  MtWoiie  vt  ■aMSt  Waa  iladatad  to 
bO'tbo-bnrIM  pwy  of 'Ae  cnwa.  Tbii  tsBuiMws 
trMrfof  taod-mMMparated  iato  Iocs  vr  psKiana,  ia- 
ryiftg  ■firem  two-thooMnd  te  ane  thDosend  aores 
each:  '  Tiwlarger  loai'  were  rraerred- ibr  imder- 
ttikers,  or'Mdvcmtnnftrs  of  vapltal  from  Biighod  aad 
Scotland,  'and  'foi*  the  milUnry  and  cmt  ^feeis. 
The  smallev'lebS'were'dMded  amo^  dieee  and  the 
-daHtdlic  mttStM  or  thw  proviae*  (ttaa  las»-nanMd 
elA8»,'1t'shiHtM'  appear,  got  Tory  HMo;  boa  the  an- 
denakfffs  or^apitaGsts,  at  leaat  acotvdiiig  to  Went- 
wotthi  had  geoeniilly-tMken  fo  themaidvM  more  bod 
than  -  was  trpeblSed'  iff  their  paceMa).  It  waa  wiatiy 
ragnlated-'tftiat  tbe  Scofeh  and  £ogllih  cetoaiats 
rihOtiM'  cMMOpy  lho  MHy  oooDtry  and  ril  ibe  atrooi; 
pMititfns,'  and  Ihui  isolate  aad  gird  in  the  aative 
Irtab.  '«b»  worn  to  htfve  thehr  aHottteuta  in  ihe 
'pfii)nB;'but'tMti  adwme  was  Widely  departed  from 
hr  prftcttoe,  ^  the  eettlera  naturally  pieferrad  Ae 
fel^ile  soil  of  the  plains  to  the  moors  and  momsseM 
of  the  mountaioa.  Several  of  the  native  ohlefUlns 
were  afhywed  -to  retain  posseaion  of  the  poor  and 
hungry 'cobntty,  but  some  hondred  tharnsaDd  acres 
Were  jAoAte^  by  ilie  new  comers,  whe  were  chiefly 
'Scbttfh,  abd-  Who,  not  less  by  their  prudence  than 
thIeTr  bravery;  kiipt  the  province  in  a  tranquil  slate. 
PIflw  WentwAHH,  who  was  called  by  Laud  a  gteri- 
btfs  cbhrnplon  Of  the  church,  and  wfao  was  resetved 
to'  make  iliriMland  as  oonfbvmaUe  aa  £n|^nd, 
Aereely  Interfiired  with  the  Itlrit  oC  tiieae  apirited, 
htdusVriotilf;  ind  bigoted  coknlsla,  threw  iimoy  of 
tbiir'  eldeta  MtO  -prlsoo,  and  banished  mavy  of  their 
'  minMters  wfitf  wAnld  ttot  eoofbrm  to  what  they  eon- 
Aldered  ari  'Welbtrous  form  of  wnrabip.  These 
'prlatich^  'tvtiiytiW  bo  theh-  parent  hive  in  Scotland, 
wbMidflth0re'M>btVfBsned  such  a  swarm  as  dwkened 
the  sun  of  the  House  of  Stuaft. 

"These  higfh  doShgs  of  Wentworth  Were  greatly  to 
the  sariM^ctloil  of  Land,  who  in  fbct  had  approved 
arfd  apphnded'^very  part  of  ttie  arWtmry  Bystem 
pHi^editt'h^IktTd.  The  two  congenial  despots:  in 
ihlA\r  close'  fcorrfespOndertee,  had  establflrtied  a  cant 
terfb  tb  eipf-ess  brleffy  the  system  stf  dear  to  both. 
JfWas'ffie  Wbi^  "Thorough"-^  proper  word  to 
^xpy^  tWit  ^(A^^h-going  ptoeeedinga !  *  •)  For 
the  trtftte,^  WHtlAA  the  prfmate,  *•  Indeed,  my  lord,  I 
km  fbr  lftttt«bt[fi:^  tut  l  atte  both  fbiek  and  thin 
stays  somebody,  where  I  conceive  it  should  not,  and 
ji  ia  impossible  to  go  thorough  alone.*"   In  another 

■  A  not  connly  •qniVtb-nt  woaM  be  "  Go  the  whole  hi>t.**  U  ilime 
of  mir  Antrinn  bnthnn  hare  it.  ■  S:ral(onl  Loom. 
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iMlar  hmA  waym,  «I  mm  nfy^§jiKgk^.rmA.^fnw^ 
lonlikip  m  rwolaCB^  mti  Mn  ito/haar  yom.*fBBm  > 
-dut  the  fcotiag  of  Kheoi  that  ga  thoriMiefa  fov  ear 
■Mtar's  Dfiiija  ii  sot  npoD  4n«i'aa>it  lutb  bcwa- 
Bat  70a  ara  Tritllid  apM  a*  maaf  tbt-illiBt  b^.tbeir 
keip  yea  lamj  proMrre  any^  nnv  nprtii  iefl<  b«<  it 
Mrer  w  flUppary.  ....  I  aqi'«eMH»<iit  i*  ;.  i£  ife 
(raw  Bot  faint,  if  wo  eorMhaa  be-Mft-in  fimlfc,  if  iwe 
tame  aot  t»  a  ptetatum  tz  1*.  MtmtLiif  atfiera  wtU  do 
lhair  farts  thoroagl^.  M  yoa  pvoaais*.  ibr-youraalf, 
ud  jutlf  BODeain  of  ne.  .tiomt  h.^mft  with  mo 
naayand  aacK  ifii  aa  thaa<»  whatmay  pot  b»  done 
ia  a  brar*  and  noUe  wajl  Bvt  au  yo«  taU.wben 
lhaae  lb  wiU,«wl.-<f  b«  biMght  to|«tber  t  How- 
Bomr,  I  am  reaalrod  to  (o  an  ^altadily  ia  tbo  way 
wbkb  yaa  •iiBva  forweriy  aoaa  na  fo;  ao  that  (to 
|NKinoaat^>Do),ifaay  Uuagful.o£air  boany4«- 
waa  far  dia  fciag  and  kho  chmnh'e  aervica,  tfaa 
faolt  riNB  Bok  bo  niaa."  Xa  anothar  plnoe  the 
irokMihap  wtitat.  A«  iar  my  mwgioal  aotot  I  see 
yoa  decipher  it  wallt'  tad  I  aea  yeu  laaka  ub«  •£  it 
tea;  do  M  atiH,  thoroagh  and  diotoBg^"  And  pa- 
lhatiixUy  ianaatio^  aa  if  hia  owa  bafuLi  were  tied 
ID  EogliMKl*  be  goea  on  to  wyt  ''"Oh  that  I  were 
wbeial  nugfat^ftoaotaal  hot  lanaabuitladbBtweao 
dahyi  Md  ODcartaiatiaa ;  yon  bwa  a  groat  deal  «f 
heasr  here  fbv  your  |Hnoeoediag» ; .  ga  on  a  God's 
aane."  UotU  thia  meawniUo  carreajiaadeoGe  aod 
athor  doeaoiaaU,  wberoia  they  both  itaod  coouait- 
led  by  tbair  own  worda,  cw  be  aaaibibitedi  •nd'  rH 
Miaacy  of  it  and  Mfacaaca  -to  it  otlorly  eflbeed,  it 
man  bo  aboard  in  aay  historiaa  to  actainpt  ta  wfien 
ar  aspUn  away  the  ehafactar  oad  inteationf  of 
Laod  aod  Weotwoftfa. 

Tbaae  two  hiuf  aad  stapaodova  paraaonges  sn 
Mwpletaly  ill  the  ataxe  fbrs«ven4yann«s  to  leave 
M  nan  for  tba  axhibiUoa  of  mioar  parformers. 
Their  daiap,  ia  &ct,  coastitate  the.  history  of  their 
ceoitry  Cm*  that  time ;  tba  other  evantv,  in  which 
ttMy  were  aoc  coaoeraad,  or  to.  which  they  ware 
■at  principal  nwTers,  nay  be  coroprjvssed  io  a  very 
isrraw  ^nea-  Daring  the  whole  |Of  this  iDLenral. 
Ibe  appaiaatly  iatennin^ilB  basinesa  of  tbe  Falati- 
Hta  had  eagaged  such  a  portioo  of  public  attentioD, 
M  the  people  of  £nglaod  cpuld  ^Hwra  ftvm  their 
bane  aAu^  Fron  the  fin*  .eotnafse  into  Oer- 
■ny  of  Oartaraa  Adolphoo,  tha  cJnapipioD  of  Prpt- 
aMMtisM,  tkw  «MMk  Fradaripk.  ha4  ^ 
*ietorimia  Swede,  who  had  protniw(l..to,rMnstste 
bim  IB  the  Pahitiaato,  upon  cwidi^oa>oC.hia  holding 
it  as  a  depoDdam^  aod  tributary  of  the  Sieedidi 
erawb.  Bat  Oustarna  Adolphus  epded  bi»  extnior- 
dinwy  earner  on  the  6th  of  Nuforifber*  1632,  mvhen 
be  «u  kUled  ia  tba  battle  of  iMfsefi,'  t>far  I^e^ic. 
The  Swadea*  jietwithstaodiag  his  joss,,  gained  n 
emqilete  victovy;  but  the  Patatiae.i^rede^ck  saw 
ia  bW  death  the  ruin  of  all  his  ^opfw,  aiyl  eii^l^im- 
iss,  with  a  brolusn  heart,  It  is  the  will  of  Ood !" 
U  took  to  his  bed,  and  expired  alevi^  days  after  at 
Hoots,  in  the  tiui^-si^th  year  ftf  .hW^tc^  -i^?  ^'^S. 

'  ncyftia^MmllT  canvapoailrd  inciphar  Kpd  haJ  other  cant  won] ■ 
Mb  •H^mmgk.^  ••Iloni"  whidi  oftoa  oHevH,  h  tvpfotuA  to 
MpMB  lb«  tutfsM  ni  timiditj  of  tlw  jmaf  wtapcilt-fUr^- 


faeaii^oased>a  fiuaft  Hope  that  King  of  Eogbwd 
would  atiew  bis  froteraol  sAbotion  Ar  liis,  wdo^. 
and  be  a  prataotor  pr  fatbev  to  his  childi'esu  .  Sut 
Elisabeth  appHed  in  tho.fiist  pincem  the.Ststes  of 
'Holland,  aa<h«r  boot  friend  oejttto  Heaveo*  iaipftir- 
iog  (heir  protection,  for  heraalf  and  hfix  orphans ; 
Bod'the- States  coatioiwd  to  her  the  sane  peDsiqas 
they  lied  paid  -to  Fredarieb*  ■  Chnrles  sent  over  the 
•Barl  of- Arundel  to«oodole  with  his  sister,  aod  than 
tfr  proceed  «a  a  misflioa  to-tbo  emperor.  £li«abetb 
waaindigMafcat  whatoho  oalM  berbrother's  meaD- 
aosS'Of  spiriti  sod  she  predicted  that  Arundel's  mis- 
aioBt  which  wae  to  intortede  for  tbe.restoratioD  pf 
the  Palalioatv  to  her  iaooeeitf  children,  would  .iw 
altogethor  finutieaa;  and  so  indeed  it  proved-  .  Tfie 
£i^h  cabinet  tbea  anieitBined  •  itnuige  acheqoa 
for  fioding  prinoipoHtiee  fur  two  of  the  Palatine's 
cbikLrea  00  the  coast  of  Africa  and  io  tbe  Caribbean 
seae  i  the  eldest  son.  Prince  Charles  Louis,  was  \o 
take' posaesaioo  of  tbe  Island  ef  Madagascar;  bis 
brother.  Prince  Rupert,  whose  jsftnne  was  afterward 
written  in  English  blood,  was  to  found  a  colony  .in 
the  West  indies.  The  two  princes,  it  is  said,  en- 
tered readily  into  tbe  projeot,  but  Elisutbeth  scnrn- 
fiiUy  ve^eoted  itr  nying  that  she  would,  have  no  son 
of  hers  go  about  as  a<  knight-errant.'  Soon  nf(er 
this  Charles  rejected  a  treaty  proposed  by  Cardioal 
Richelieu,  io  which  a.  leading  clause  was  the  resti- 
tDtioo  oi  the  Palatinate  to  his  nephew,  and  was 
well  nigh  forming  an  alliance  with  Spain  end  Aus- 
tria against  the  Dutch,  hi*  siater's  only  friends.  Iil 
the  year  1635  be,  for  the  first  time,  iovited  into 
England  Charles  Louis  aod  Rupert,  whose  conduct 
s  od  behavior,  particubuiy  io  ehurch-time,  was  obwdy 
watched  by  Archbishop  Laud,  for  their  &ther  bad 
been  bated  on  account  of  his  CBWinisoi  ox  FuriTan- 
isBi,  ood  it  was  suspectod  that  the  taint  was  strong 
upon  his  ehildcea.* 

In  the  saoiie  year  the  Dutch  ui  league  with  the 
French  inraded  Flandera  by  land,  and  infested  Dun- 
kirk, by  set^  It  should  appear  that  some  of  the 
Flemish  plotters,  upon  the  failure  of  iheir, secret 
negotiations  with  his  English  inajesty,  had  barj^ined 
with  the  United  Froviooes;  but  the  Dutch  w^re 
yery  odio.qs  to  the  common  people  of  Flaqders  on 
aooouot  of  thoir  religiqif,  Qod  both  thfsy  and  ^e 
French  troops  behaved  so  insolently  ^at  the  conn- 
try  people  rose  against  them  and  dn>ve  them  out, 
while  the.^oglisb  fleet  "persuaded  powerfully  t^e 
HoUondera  to  remove  from  before  Dunkirk.'*'  In 
the  moBih  of  December,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  princes  Cbarlea  Louis  and  Rupert,  when  Hen- 
rietta JMaria.  was  delivered  of  a  second  daoghter, 
the  States  "  sent  luther  to  eoogntt^late  her  majesty 

illiiweil.",  :  "      '  •■ 

'  L>ad  M^t-in  fail  Diaiy,  "  Dvcxmbet'  M,  OhrMMu  Utf,  CtMTlw 
ytiMe-Blamif  twaiMd  Itw  ohaimaaXoa  «it)i  tlx  krag  Kt  Wbil^W  i 
ha  kiwf  M  a  |iuh  bmiit  cn  tba  left  k«nd ;  be  aa^  befure  the  com- 
nmnioo  on  a  atuol  by  the  wall,  hef«n  Ihe  Iravene,  and  tud  tftotlM^ 
•laallKidAeMlljM-lMfeltfMBdtakBMd  A."'  ' 

.It'h.Mnde«t'iiin  tW  jvuMt  tlmmiav*  A» uAhMbav'afWM- 

^ae^Mi  |Dil  endaBTored  to  win  liii  farfft 

Other  entnea  in  the  DiRiy  alioul  ttie  »ante  fime'ahnw  thtl.  'Wc'Kod 
tbi  klBv'l  imiAmw  at  LimHeth  tUIaM^^n  mMM  «be01i|[  •Mv*'-'* 
On  BBother  4hhIm  he  jnnn  4nWtriT  nfm  teK(eMtWHV>iif>"«" 
with  bin  U  Lainbath,  *c.  ■  Wtitcloek. 
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» opposed  chftt  tl^  did,  it  iagntiitt«  tfaeMehrw 
the.  nflre  with  our  kiag,  in  r«gRrd  bis  vbs  w 
^w«rful  at -Mm;  and  tbep^nv  hitn  tVMjvbd  vlo 
4wiat«o  bis  right  iiDd  .da#iiiio»  tlkw*.'^*.  But  it 
vtru  «oc  aiKtnplimeQtaiid  a  praaentoCthi* Iliad  Unt 
4Mild  iimIm  np'th«  diAenaDc«a  b«>««eea  Cbarles  «*d 
Xteehi  or  between  the  Putoh  Md  bbe  £oglt^ 
peoplei  jfor  tbe  latter  felt  Uiat  the  maawcre  slAa^ 
r^na,  ftod  odMHriDjurie*.  badDotyet^en,  ayenged, 
jwd.  tbara  waa  an  old  ind  rnQreawg  jeahniay  Aboiiti 
the  Hnltandm  fidiioc  in-thev  va(*ra..«ad  ialMoat' 
VMt^lwioc  the  |)n»fitiiU*  (nde  i«  lieiTiMgty**<ir- 
CWHtanoet  wbteh  oooU  hardly  bare.Bni*ea  'eiu>e)H 
ABB)  their  own  iaftriwltiy  fla  fiAanittea«;tbair  mnt 
of  iadastrir  and  ^ater^iM*  «r  the.  want  of>  a  proper 
jpeyy  to  protect  them.'  For  a  time  the  OAch  had 
^d  aoartaiD  aum  yearly,  eves  to  Kiog  Janeet  Atr 
the  privilege  of  takiag  harriaga  «ff  the  'Scottiflh 
conat,  but  ^ley.had  now  nftt.euly  eeaaed.  to  make 
tlfhetw  pay  loeBla,  bat  had  ««opo«flh»d  in-other  place*, 
and  had  attwnpted  t&,  wtabliah  aa  a  paint  ;of 'inier- 
jwtiwal  law  that  Ute  neaa  aad  ervery  -part  of  them, 
.wberaver.aaLt  water  .flow«d.  weve  free  to  them  and 
i)fher  DAtiaaa,  without  any  litnitatioDf  aa  lo  oonat- 
lioaa.  Sat-  lo  thia  aenao  ib/tj  had  emjvJeyed  the 
]pjaat  pobliciat  Xlrptjoa  to  writei  hia  *•  Mate  Liber- 
iifih"  tEeatiae  againat  tfaa  daima  of  the  Go^iah  to 
fliddoaive  i^i^ta  xfoe  «e>taiD  aaaa*  wtncAi<  waa  fsb- 
Mahn4i»lfi34^  Oar  great  SnUen  took  ay  Jiia  pan 
iiIkI  aaawamd  'Oratiqat  in.hia  breatia»(|NibU8faed<  in 
|63»).  wliaed.  "A[a»e  ClaWRiD,"  wbetfaln  be-la- 
bored  to  «atabl)^the  Britii^'right  of  domhiiDn  over 
tlj^  Qnrrow.aeaai  a  right  which  bad  been  asserted 
ever  linoe  the  time  pf  the  upited  Saaon  vBeanrdby. 
^ut  (bia  waa  a  c|ijias^&  Dot  Jiliely  to  be  aettded  if 
^e,{ien^^av«B  of  great  writera;  and  in  the-foUdwioc 
y^ar,  1636.  Cha^ea*  who,  by  ateana  pveaairtly  tt»  he 
di^ctribed,.  had  got  together  a  fleet.  gaTO  tbe  oow* 
iq^qd  ,Df  aksty -aaU.  te  the-Garl  of  Noitbambep- 
lAQdi*  wbo.  naaavd  and -sunk  a- iiBw.,af.  tbe  Onteh 
ijvipaa  AU,  ijba'BorM)^  a«aaf.«eafi  l»  tbe'^BeottSah 

«((■.«(■  ■../■;■■■■   ■ 

..<  Aftxf  (bia  aaacrtiop  of  dotDloiett^  over  tbM  circom* 
(HKAptaMii  tliiB  8tat»»  ha8taa»d  tofwkanTtMge.tlM 
light,  of  (vur-jajlMd  ovqr  itaiMrn'frithSk  Aayaiviiad 
ahorea,  aodiamfld  €har|#a  ^30,000  e^yemr 

for  liberQr  to  fiab  there.  In  the  aame.'yeev,  Cap- 
^h)i-9a}DabiH(l«gb.aaiM<iwHlMi  amaUnaqnadrofr  to 
Ap,  Barbary.  vmh<  aAerait  being  feBai»tedt;by>:the 
SfHoperpr  of  Aflonnico,  hedaatrvryedthe  ridppingatrd 
toWR.of  ^aAtoOi  :«rhence  flarHtg  ptraten  had:been.Bo< 
cp4tiWKad  itpiiwMah  npnthiof  .thftiStg«in  ef  Xiibt- 
rsItaRnftfu)  «ven.t(».esteiid  .th«tr.depredatienaiiD>fthfl 
El^Uab  qoa^tf  .-.^y  a  aaeret  Angngema^t.'Chaileai'a 
VmKfi  nw^Tfl  tftion^^wmtp  with  tha  tMffalt&roBha^  tfati 
Kfpg.flf  Spain*  ^lifiaiNtWy  oai^  fbr  tiib  pnMtectiwa  of> 
/!{nMtd)nff«itiF«v^'aib«8i'lMM  ef  MBfeiitti^a*ai«M  Ohlaa 

TUtlnein  rfititontiol).  and  Titima'*  pwoliu."— /fr. 

'aamiuUci.  .-■■■-,>■- 

Iron  QMltfldiiiif-fnninds  on  tlwlr  owd  coaati. 

*  NoTthmbtriMid**  oommiHion,  vnilar  Ut*  jniV  Mt  lipwd  oa 
the  13d  grjljirdi.-Jrjm<r.  ,  «  .■    >  :  - 


SpanMi' aamneecet'^'liot,  faowerelr,  aotfl  the  King 
«f  .'SpaJ»>abMild'>pn>oiint  from  the  emperor  the  re- 
MovHl  ef'the  haw  apim  Ohariaa*e  Dephew,  tiie  Prinee 
Palatine  i  bat  Ait  a^agemmt  waa  not  performed 
eo'ehfaeppart.  Id  the  aoath  of  February,  1637, 
the  emperor,  Ferdinand  II.,  the  inveterata  eDemy 
of  the  Pdbdine  Frederick,  depaited  tkm  life,  and 
Waa  anoceeded  by  Ferdhiand  III.,  who,  it  waa  im- 
agiaedt  mi^t  be-  more  fsTeraUy  diapeaed  tDwaid 
tbewnkanta.  ■  Thea«fore,  Charles  again  diapatched 
th*poBponfcBarl-af  Amndd  into  Oannany,  wfaere 
b«  atayed  and  Xaeated  some  mau(h»  abeat  the  reati- 
tatinn  -of  Am  king^  nephew,  Am  Pitoee  Sector; 
bnt;  being  oppoa^  fay  tha  Dnksof  Bamria,  who  had 
gotten  paaaeaaloil-of<|Mt  of  the  Pnligfmve'a  territo- 
ries, eoid  -byioth^  after  tlieir  intereac,  and  bein|r 
diacoBtented  at  Uie  dekya  tbey  pot  vpon  bitn  in  tba 
treaty-  at-  the-  IMet<  the '  ambaaaador,  withoot  taking 
any  teave,  or  eActing  ady  thing  for  which  he  was 
aeoti  retomed  home  in  tnnch  distaste  and  choler."* 
To  free  himoelf  from  the  impnitanhiieatrfbls  sepb- 
ewe,  who  had  now  been  nearly  two  years  in  Eng- 
laod,  Gbartes  gave  them  oElO,0{)0,  with  hia  permis- 
sion to  make  war  in  whatever  maaner  they  might 
think  fit  fortbe  rec<n«ryof  their  raheritance.'  Tbe 
yoDDg  men  sailed  to  UoUand  with  the  aaaiatance  of 
Lord  Cravea,  who  waa  cfaiTalroualy  attached  to 
Atir  tnother^'t-stdl  tbe  Queen  of  Hearta—raiaed  u 
inrigDi6eBnt'fan!e,  and  threw  thenwelvea  fofea  Weil- 
|thBlta»  irtiara  there  nnwined  abont  two  dioBanad 
Surediah  vatarana  atill  in  ama  againet  tbe  emperor. 
When  the  princea*  mercenaries  joined  the  Swedes, 
ihey  gained  a  fewtrifliog  advantages ;  but  they  were 
drnes  from  their  siege  of  Lippe,  and  in  their  retreat 
were  iDtereeiMed  1^  tbe  imperial  general,  Hatafeldt. 
Charles  Loub,  tiie  elder  brother,  fled  like  a  aelfish 
oomurd,  abaodoDing  his  friends  on  the  field ;  bet 
yeuag  Rupert  gave  proof  of  that  fiery  courage  which 
tbe  -aoldiars  eS  the  English  parlnment  afterward  et- 
perieaced>  to  ;their  coat;  he  fought  till  victory  and 
escape  ware  alike  hope  lees,  and  then  he  wonld  have 
died 'ratfaMTithan  snrreoder  bis  sword,  if  it  bnd  not 
been  for  Lord  Graven*  Charlea  Louia,  tbe  elector, 
Waa  anoBted  sdme  time  after,  aa  he  waa  atteup^g 
to-paaa  in  diaguiae  thtoi^gh  Fmnce;  and  Cardinal 
Badwlisn,  wteh  wtj  Ktde  regard  to  bia  qn^ty  and 
Ui^>eannaatiaaat  almt  bam  ap  In  ibe  eaatia  of  Vln- 
cenn«B.-  ./!PllatgrflBtBaaBtnrnfUttaaft,before  their 
hare-brained  eipeditk)niotD  Waalphal)a,faad  elidaav- 
ered  to  (bsg  iibn  BngUA  into  a  war  wiili  Spahk  Md 
thri  cimpaanrf'  intn  i  nn'  nlliaarn  oflhnssre  aa  frail  as  de* 
fensive  witb  Ft^nca  i  and  Cbarlesv  wfao  waa  apt  ft» 
btiitranaported:  wbb  audden  pasaioo,  and  who  never 
hadiaoy  dxadiiayatem  of  foreign  policy,  in  hla  firat 
rage  nt  the  failure  of  the  earl-marshal's  negotiatioDS 
in  Germany,  gave  ear  to  the  charmer.  He  ibns 
ODba»Q[ne4  ,V|inaelf  to  hia  oracle,  'Weotworth r 

ia  Ghtrln  «{i|Mnu  NDrttuiafaatteud  MI-  adurnl,  toMM  mmtiMi  ttf 
t>iB<gaiiml' aad  gawwiMr  of  Mr  nM  flM  MS4te<«i,"  An,  kftw 

lBnitariMaBd  MfiinaAi,''i*'ir"*i'dia9and  uA  kMpisf  of  tM  Ma*,** 
VMtaiaarMiMdi  tmh^  Ati.,  tha  cowaiiiaiaa  aMa^-^  ani  Itt  attar 
fQBdcT  iifc—i  »aiabuai<irMia»  af  ■iaia,*tii  tknm  •SMfsM'.'*— 
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^  inpoMibiKty  ef  r^rtdring  taiy^jrtwhtdirieifliww, 
\f  &ir  Mmoa,  at  l««t:witbn«  tUfesta^infi"<<Thls 
bu  made  me  fhll  io  witli  Fritnot  inisitfrietitiafM- 
$ttt  leig>0  (the  inBfLtita'Bre'ib«t''i^eti>T«|ifled'*6$' 
Fnuice.  bat  I  Make  bo  «)vted&»lo(itWn'irfilifyitig 
Wtkem):  add  if  we  andtte  cbtifydevaPlesi(«lnMl|f, 
Deamarh*  fiwcdea^  mmi  Iftie  fitataa)  o^  agrdBuboafa 
how  and  wbat  to  ask,  npov-refBaalJ  or  oo-tortf  •tleMy 
as,  tip«»o  agrettoMnt  set  dawvtt  Wd  'itMl  'acBcniptite 
ill  as  I  denial,  we  we  jointly  to-proddim  Aie'.Hewe 
of  Aostria.  wiUi  Uieir  adhe^ntri,  via-  eDamlad. 
But  I  bare  -pcofeaied  thatrAll/iny-wiq^B  mdse-be 
^•ea  Btid  not  by  land.  Wlpt'Ukelihoad>'tb0r0'ig, 
tto  npoB  diia  I  thvM  ftll>finl>Mtb'.8H«>  7«i 
BOW  naf  we  aa  'weH  aa-I  ukUf^nuimomif- 
meoea  ibia  war  can  Mng  to:ni«  iddwifkM'  ny  era 
flaairibatiM  ia  aettladi  aodi^i«t<I-eilkreBolfBA-ao»to 
■addla  witk  had  ati^ei^  I  uM  iiotlitaKghieteaMpt 
il  be  ia  belaud;  and  tJierat  too-.r'faaffi<uot  ntueli, 
aiaee  1  find  the  ooootry  ao  welt  Bettled>li^  jimr.rig^ 
kai  care;  yet  I  thought  it'  n«ceesaT7'io-  ffi^ei^en 
tbii  watchword,  both  to  have  the-aDre'Figil8*t<eye 
vrer  the  diaeoDteoted  par^^  asi-Blso  tii)  wtsdte  ifdo 
thftt  1  an  as  far  ftsm  a  pvliametii  ak  wben:you'Jeft 
ne.'"  The  lord  depnty,  who  iims.ooe),iaiid>whb 
n«  Cirtber  than  hie  tnasMV,  wtU'^Peatiyialamrediat 
Aiiwarbke  not*:  he  fisdly  fla<t«radlbiinsslfitha«, 
vbeo  they  abpold  bete  perfeetsdilheifiechemB^ 
(oae  thoron^^"  in  Englaed^Seodandk  and  IrehHitfl 
— tbenoawa  of  var  might  be  laviod  ta^ny'aaioadV; 
tat  he  wiiely  felt  that  tfais  tutaamainot  ya»4»ji)0. 
wd  be  wrote  a  long  and  TcoyeWe  JMbarteaDOvtanie 
Charietef  the  dangar  of  a  pMniBtiiiieiwarrf  'Tobia 
AieadLaod  ha  spoke  mare  ftonUtr  of  ibisioaHiipep- 
•Mai  dugar,  and  of  that  of  the  iBed^ohbiBbopfaini- 
•elf.  '•A  war,"  be  aaid.  '*.wiU  necpawily  ipBt>i^9 
iia;  iate  all  the  high  ways  poadble;ieie&'wiH:he  net 
W  ibte  to  auilMist  Under  the  .ohacgaiof  It  b'and  if>  tbBEf 
fail,  the  aeit  will  be  the  saqnicaagiiof  itboaai  Aat 
bare  been  his  Drinieters  Ihereao*  •It^refiaas  illwill 
KsdiJy  1^.  down  iny  lifo  to  serte  ioty  eadstier-^mf 
betrtikanld  ffv  him  thatveiiy  iTeely.;i>bttt.iC)weaM 
rnnethug  trouUe  me  te  fied  eveaiiiKiae  thatdrew 
and  ea^tged  him  in  all  tbaaa  noiwldbfii  has^  abobt 
<ne  themselves  in  fitting  the  Ju^r  abont'myiD^spki 
Md  in  qring  the  fcaet  auret  thatiibsjlloaldiDotdipj  as 
if  ihey  wwv  the  peraboa  ia  ■the  i^imht'iwndd-the 
MMiioaceat  of  gailt»  howlidtti'U  tBtalt«Bjhladk*Ba 
ha>  itaeK;  Mid  o*  whom  afana  lhni[iiini8hiBa^isai|Hl 
i»Ur'  lDhHdiaBMlrolattBrJ»itU4kiBffheaae« 
aoaqnieocaUr  aMod  iiii  ridnteirf^iabaohiis 
imraaBOt.  He  told  fail  iaajBai)ri(tiifa«<li0,jtKl|aii 

■    .:.  i,"  .1  i.ilii  I        )n     "  I 

■&J»»»JUU««.  ■      ;    ..  ,  ,/(;;.,.,.■,:»  ,; 

'  &nAird  L*U«a-  Waotwortk  bcr«  punted  mt  ilIU  Fr; nrh  wns 
«  ««R,  Md  BMft'  pMtiiMnIx,  it  h  ^tt^Mii,  ^  iit'EiiV  'dt  tiottuoS. 


'Ww*  mmmkmn4  Um  ■■iwiM^irfBijnn  -mkm i mniMiiiili'i  iiaii 

■•'abwatfrif  le4a«  apoijttMC  it  tWy  ^.Miwiiii  ias  »u- 
■»^-=<  Ih*  MiM,  thi  dMuMM  wm,  tlut  tlitj  weald  hart  hid  aitoa 
■utfAwwwiiiMnr  oM  awMhar. 


toidiUd&riiig  the'lHWlhliiM&'bf  ifti|HintH«y,lM^ 
fkrtaavk'ihe  greatsN  trtifidtf^  lmjisan'tbe-'Mtotfhl 
wiHiM  MaM  >onl]P>  ow'oKfe  VUteM  WB^tUhjetf^ 
abdld-tevifaa-lilie  fOWflU^dbciMWd^ftA^tHb  rtHi^KiX 
M  stnttding;  antrr^  NW^  rtyi«'-hb  HiAlight  iHtghf  -bfr  d^ 
feitM'dnd'tviM  fW)t»  th^  mh^DlbitlMe^of  •pea^ 
iflMly.  I'-I  beBee«ft'yotr,^"«(tntitttiW^tltM«rt4)ll  rt»»- 
enhiv  1'  wtbbi  aHMtiM'  ta  thfei<&,  thit  •sbevftf'  Wvert'k 
gv^t  and-wtse'blag  ftvih-'oft  a  ^Mrth'^ltkift  leads  ae 
hi«Dlfeml;r-,  se  -difatftly,  tb  thb  iiMaMiM»ihg<  his  awk 
'rtire«er,'«od'tbe  mtnro  njtd^ia^pm&em  stmUi  *t 
liiaMelf  and  poste'rityin^ahtih.'bi^eh'gtti.  ehd'^lofy, 
ftipab6V«-aiiiyfth«irprft^««ftera,         Itf  sacli  ft  tW- 

thm  iln>!lhir'«wld,  biK  -that-ltie^  vwald  -be  veiy 
eK(H!tifD>  their  OMra  ftir«h«J«MliiMiinfad6nire  g6*erfl^ 
■rndDd-tif-thair  people,  urtifch  ifff^M  lUiBtetdr  beck  M 
ehem  agatn'.  ehe  pleAtiM  -iU)d-i!omAyttf>er'nflfrt  thtt 
1hi0j"WbiiM'4ie-nott«wruhii^'^  HfriWh  ]Mnlefti 
Mg'CbaiotiprnMiotwand  lrvMigs'ltfithMt'eiibjecta,  Afs 
weUla  the  case  bf  the  pnMc  ma^jtakraM  M  of  pH«wM 
penenb',  iae^luBt):^,' lo<  4mi  iKt»t)>r"H0&h>M  'to 'e:ter- 
aiBe'tfats  pwweroulif  Aiv<imbKc-tVld  'ttWeMDry  ■asea^ 
to«paM'tb«i»  ab  nmtrh  And  dnftft'ttf/ Were'pbMible'; 
flad  ttiat  tbeyncrter  be  VM)tM)y  >KintfM  tir  mlmipi 
|dibd'fta.ea(f  iprikatie  pMsttlMf  tft  pt^ni  whatjoevel-t 
TMa-betngi indeed  th«>very  oniy-tMnMi  to  prbB&ev«, 
«B  -tnay  bb  a«M;  the  qhHsMty  -df  ttaAs^^  l^left,  and'M 
reofmaMiul  thair  beRutleb'  Mb  DtVfi^lb -fe  the  taabt 
>eet,-aB,  ^ieg  thu«di«poMdi:4t<)«'to  bb  jbsltf  hop6d 
«hdy'iwill'«srergnid^«'tti6>piin?(f^'^ieh'th«li^'nwhi> 
efsJr'  iTheW'argumeMtilveiMtttmnlrtthhMile'illi^ 
pointed'  oot'thtr  g«Mlett  ttad  ailt-«lrt!'«taytof  reebih 
oUiagBMO'e  n^indSteaiapbflMM  dtajptfttaMi .' '  Ohariea 
t!Qdki|hM«M  W'kir1ibBrtv«nd  IraplMi^dldiy-lo  Riehtf* 
K^i/e  preanog  -fa^aattoti "  liWdMia^  'Wha'kbew 
his  «hdFtet>^  and'  inteotMiM^r  iO^Who  IMIII-  pdtftMlf 
wietL'  iiWere  'Bf  the  Mstistaa<H('  bV^Wttft  Itteff  -to'  eM 
aaHteir;  tempted  Chnrlas  l^thlj  hfti^Af  Kreni^  aif^ 
msbUMeiCo  eubdue'tUe  niutMoM'fiilSi4l''nf  hiri  4tiB- 
Jaotftj  an  dffel^  -Arbich'  ChHriesl'WfMty  d«ctintid; 
i+Thaiingienid  qaeen  «f- Ed]^M'.'»Baid  Ricbeneili 
"  will  repent  this  rejection  before  the  year  is  -At  ah 
end^l^r.Bdt  the  Span  Ml  «mbMAMdM^"\4^bij  hnd'ob- 
laltied'  att'iokllDg  of  theab  Beorel'tfe^lRthins,  '^mb 
fiHTWftr^^^iiAi.neitv'defetife  ipronilMM^tatJ^  the  Pa^ 
hti^RteveddChartaa  reai«)iibd1ikfl>tdftbe  tidvice  tff 
^eatworrh.*  ■.  ,  .  i  i  -■■  i.ii  .i- -i  \-  ■  ■  .i 
I  Weimayv^^DbwTipaSs'tO'tbe'hftM^pMrttMBte-t^UlHje 
oftth^igreateMI  WMV^tfa««Mtrdiry  fbryloj;  ef 'sU)t^ 
tanmay^*.^  hl^ttiM|M'«4fe^>Af<'Hlnfrp4l0ff.  a'tad  'tiA 
enforeingiwfl  lb*  reftdiog  i6f -tlHf'iBKolt  v^T't^MiHl 
P1rayi^hi<8ed(huid/  NcffjiillerlkHAMiiViiHa^neritaf^ 
gdaBital«wiha^B«}ohltnf  tb  iCltMBd^n^iw^atfiMnKighl 
apohi  ij^  ti«greec.by  tfad  gw»t')>driooi^>«bkt  dt«ere4 

deMgaef'tii(«|cdihiaJbt^iiigWiid<MAhaWj^1td  ^Hedl^ 
cmerji^af  thonafaUvsa  of -iweiHles  ftudtd  tfes  ijaitify- 
iis^ 'ttf 'ith»hf1*,heti  Iband,— t^^injg  **tw4 
not  give  a  clearer  testimony  that  his  kngwledge  in 
ihe']aMpa»^mat4r''tbBD'iBH;«tbBrmrf^4h»tf  6y 

■  ..landMiiMHBM.      -  ^.  ' 
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lobe  flo;  'Sa  he  iiMMed,  Griiined,  and  pttnued  tlM 
odloDfl  and  cryini;  pnject'of  stmp,  mnd  with  his  «fra 
haad  drew  Bad  pr»piired  tbe  writ  for  sbtp^niODaft 
both  which  wHl  be  the  hating  tnoMrmentfl  oi  hit 
ftme.^'*  la  hnDtiog  aBMmg  the  tiM  Meonh  tbe 
tttoTD^y-geiienri  foaod  that,  noli  only  Iin4  tb»  seai- 
port  towoa  beeo  occMHiODBlty  made  to  fbrBlefa  ^Ipa 
for  the  service  of  the  crewv,'  but  tkat  er«B  maritime 
coantiea  faad,  in  early  tiow  been  caHed  opoa  to'ilo 
the  mme;  «Bd  dial,  cbtnigh  few,  there  mue'lu- 
BhiiKet  of-the  like  demaads  behif  made  upon  iolainl 
places.  Wltfa  the  airistaac*  *f  tb»  Lwd>  Keeper 
Coventry,  iriw  appi<orMl  ttf'ttae  "project^  he 

hidtteed  tbe  king  to  reqnira  tbls  rid  of  his  aubjeeta, 
as  a  right  htbereot  in  him,  and  wh^ly  mdepeodeitt 
of  the  parKament.  And,  having  set  on  foot 
arbitrary  demand,  Noy  died  Ernest  immediately, 
without  proposiDg  the  extreme  lengths  to  >whitfh 
this  scheme  was  Subseifiently  carried."  Tbe  'first 
writ  WHS  Issued  by  the  lords  of  the  contn-il  "for  the 
assessing  and  levying  of  the  ship-money  against  tliie 
next  spriog.**  on  thti  30th  of  October,  1^.  Ittnie 
signed  by  tbe  king,'  and  addressed'  to  the-  mayor, 
commonalty,  and  eUmeDs  «f  Londen,  and  to  the 
■bet-lSk  and  good  men  la  the  saM  and  in  the 
liberties  thereof.  It  b^n  by  TCehing  'dmt,  »  Be- 
cause we  are  girea  to  nndentand  Aat  certain 
thieves,  pirates,  and  robbers  of  tbe  sea,  as  well 
Tiirks,  enemies  of  the  Ohristhin  name,*  as  others, 
being  gathered  together,  wlck^iy  tnkfng  by  force 
and  spcrilingthe  ships,  and  goods,  and  merehnndises, 
kiot  only  of  oar'  sabjects,  but  niao  of  the  subjects  of 
our  friends  in  tlie  sea,  which  hath  been  accustomed 
anciently  to  be  defended  by  the  English  nation ;  and 
the  same,  at  their  plensure,  have  carried  mwny,  de- 
fiverfng  the  m«o'itt  tfie  'sante  into  miserable  captiv- 
ity ;  and  forasmntih  as  we  see  them  daily  prepariirg 
all  manner  of  shipping  Airtber  to  molest  our  mer- 
cfaanta,  and  to  griev«  thb  kingdom,  vnlbss  remedy 
be  not  toDoer'  applied,  and  their  end«i*on  be  not 
lAore  manly  metwMharl  {'AlsottredafigerMbsfdarMl, 
«^ieh,  on  every  side,  m  Htese  times  of  war  do  hftog 
over  onr  heads.  It  behoovsth  ua  and  ovi*  siRbjeets  -to 
hasten  the  defebse  oPHie  sea  a«d  kingdom  with  all 
expedition  or  speed  that  we  can ;  we  wilKng,  by  the 
help  of  God;  chiefly  to  provide  for  the  rfefeoae  of 
the  kingdoiA,  Mfegdard  df  tbe  -sea,  security  of  our 
subjects,  safe  conduct  of  ships  and  merchandises  to 
our  kingdom  6f  Ehigland  comidg,  «fid'from  tbe  same 
kingdom  to  fbrelgn  parts  passtng;  fbnMorach'  as 
we,  and  our  pfogenitot^,  kltigs  of  England,  have 
been  always  beretofbre  masternf  of  the  afbrbsald 
seaV  and  It'frfluld  be  very  frttsome  rnito  Ua  if  tfatit 
prmeely  taonoriti  '(far  tfimeri  should  be  lost^  or  lb  any 
thin^  Airilnished."'  '  Thtt-  Wit  -treut  on*  ttt  say  Ulat 
this  charge  tyTditetasti,  Which,'  edticertled  -men. 
ought  to  be  bofue  fy%ll,  ns  Bad  betfD'daoe  before ; 

'  Utft. 

•  "The  1ib«Unrl»)Bi<>r'<*«a'sho(oirthnied  aftBMbs^iWfi  oT  William 
Vay,  The  kinf'iattDrtiey-fBiienI,  th«  frmlett  uS  ttHMt'lkMooi  Uwya- 
of  tha  «ge  ;  fur,  after  tiik  d«eeBM  (who  df  |Mrt«<I  thh  the  Mi  of 
AniraM  tMi  jren,  1099),  twpvn  pttt  upon  jimm  MtkMint  nn  liinl, 
ihBt,  Ms  bAdjr  Milg  O^imed,  ihm  wm  fband  in  M*  iMmd  ■  bunMa  of 
|irnc]uAmtiMa,fB>ri«.nM«boA-t!ueli  n«anh.«M  111  bhMtj's bar- 
rel gf  swap."— Jl«*w>r*-  '  *  KyJart.— UsA'Swlfc." 


j<ait{  ■coabidefii^  tlMt' they,  the  «itiiieBs  of  Ltondoa, 
were  most  ioteraiited' in  maritime  commerce,  and 
gee  more  ptentifal  gains  by  it,  they  were  chiefly 
bmiod-toaetto'dMn'-be^noghaad;  tbe  king,  there- 
fcre^'eottimanded  them:lo  pvepara  and  tniog  fortk 
kefet>e<the  let  day  of  March  one  abijsof  war  of  9M 
tons,  wltb  MO  men  at  the  least;  one  otfaer  alnp  at 
•ma'  of '800  tons^  with  SOO  men  at  tbe  least;  tern 
etiiar  ahipa  of  vw  of  500  toas,-widi  900  ntea  ier 
eMb;  and  aaetbepiliip  of  war  of  300  ton,  with  IM 
m«D.  TPh^'  were'  fimther  ordered  to  anpply  liieaa 
said  ships  with  guns,  gaopewder,  speara,  and  aH 
aecesaary  arms,  wlifa  double  tackling^  and  with  |hv- 
vistims  aodatDreat  *s  alaotodefpiy  at  tbmr  charges 
for  twenty-six  weeks  the  men's  wagee  and  all  other 
things  necessary  for-war.  The  common  eevaei)  and 
the  citlaens  humbly  remonsttvted  that  they  cob- 
oeftved  that,  by  their  ancient  libertiea,  ebartera,  and 
acts  of  parKameot,  "they  onght  to  be  freed  from  any 
floch  charges;  bat  tbe  privy  oouooil  scorned  their 
remotiaCrance,  'aad  oompefied  them  to  sobmit.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  foHowing  year,  1636,  the  writa, 
after  belag' served  atong  the  sea-board,  wore  seat 
inia  the  itthwd  osnntiea,  with  very  comprefaeiiaiTe 
biatnietionB  eigned'  by  Land,  Jnxon,  Coveatvy,  Cof- 
tmgtoo,  and  tha  reat  of  the  1»ivy  oooaeiL  Moai^ 
was  ashed  fbr  iaatead  of  sfaipa,  at  the  rate  of  d£3300 
fbr  every  ship ;  and  the  local  magistruea  were  em- 
poweted  to  assess  alt  the  tathabHants  fbr  a  contribu- 
tion. They  were  to  deal  lightly  with  the  poor,  and 
this  for  a  very  obvious  reason.^  Tbe  sfaerifis  were 
enjoined  to  regoUte  the  payments  so  as  to  be  most 
eqnni  nod  agreeabte  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  coun- 
ties ;  but,  'wfaen  any  person  refosed  or  neglected 
to  pny,  they  were  without  delay  to  execute  tlie 
writ,  cRusing  distresses  to  be  made,  and  their  goods 
19  be  sold  ftiT  pnyment  of  their  assessments  and  the 
jnst  charges  arisiitg  therefrom.  If  any  constables, 
bailiffb,  or  oth^er  ofllicers,  refused  or  neglected  to  do 
their  dnties  on  tbe  people,  they  were  to  bfaid  them 
over  to  traawer  fitr  it,  nnd  to  commit  them  to  prison 
if '^y  rafnsed  to  give  bond  or  bul.  Hia  majesty 
had  not  madenp  bis  mind  whether  his  cleigy  ahonU 
be  taxed  or  «ot,  bat  was  pleased  that,  for  the  inres- 
ent,  they  should  be  assessed  for  this  service,  bat 
with  great '  eire  and  caution.  The  sfaerifls  were 
totd  'thatt'in  Oase  of  the  constables  or  ordinary  mo- 
niclpnl  offltors  tint  doing  their  duties,  they  (the 
shflriff^)  Were  to  do  theirs,  using  such  iostnimentaas 
th€ry' liked  best.  They  were  not  to  hope,  as  aorae 
of'thHv  predecessota  had  done,  that  what  they  left 
Uhl^ibd  during  the  year  of  their  shrievalty  would 
Aitt  iipon  othdri,-^his  majesty  being  resolved  not  to 
pnb  upon  thn  abocemor  tha  borden  of  Ids  predeces- 
ao^'s  neglefett  but  that  all  attch  anma  as  were  left 
naMled-ahdikd'be  levied  npon  -ihMDaelves.  The 
'motidy  edBewe&'Waa  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time, 

■Vj"  Pan*<.wy»  His  immmt,  "bk  RMjailr  takaa  notkv  iliat,  >« 

fbraer  )fi««iiinat«,  fwtvittistaiuliiiK  U)«  eipruM  ardar  pven  in  our 
lellers  lu  ean  tha  poor,  Ih^ro  halt  aMetwid  tuwanl  the  Mrrioa 

(xiAr  coitafcra;  and  oHian  wtta  ha*s  ftntttof  to  lit*  mi  bat  Ihrir  duly 
wnrfct'wkidi  uManly  Svvty  imdiariisfalaMtinitaalf.Bad  irlrtani 
lo  f ufh  p«(aife,,bnt  pan  admii  no  better  conainetioD  tbaa  that  tf  wii 
iontt'mU  'ojmi'mdam-nimMor,  aJfrnrpoM  la  rain  elMWr  MitprrJaAcr 
tkt  Mr»ka.v 
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■t  London,  to  tke  treasurer  <>f  tbe  ••ry..wh»  W(mM 
reeoqito  ud-diwfaKrget  for  tbo  wnier' 
But  att  tbi*  gildiiig  of  th»  pM  cmM  not .  intk« 
people  eweUoir  it ;  aod  pnny,  eapebiaUy  of  tbe  gen- 
nry,  eBfrnMod  greai  fboDatsDt  at  tllia-  new  usee*- 
Mot,     an  inpintMia  epuost  kwabd-tbe  ti^atm  oi 
Ifae  aatjocti*   For  *  tunot  liiMteMrt  aH  oppositioB 
vaa  owcpmmred  er  inlinijdaled  by  tfaa  bold  freot 
•f  tho  gavefOBNau    Tlie  daputgr  lieBtopaiif.'ef 
Dofooriiira  wnM  to  dw  oobdcU  io  bohalf  of  wnw 
ialMil  tannia,  that.lfa^  nighl:bfr  apared  fl^m  this 
lax«wfaiehth^  called  a  Borelty;  th^  were  ikraggod 
op  to  Loodoo,  and  aeraroly  ce^OModed  ibr  what 
dte  cottnetl  CDondered  tbur  unp^rtioeat  ioterfer- 
moo.    Tfaa  people  in  aome  oiiho  Jitlla  aeaparts  od 
tho  Sooaex  coeat  abaolutebf  rodTused  -to  pay  ahip- 
■Mwey,  but  they  aobmilted  wbdo  itbey  fouod  thlit 
oxteBoive  powon  had  boen  given  to  the  ahuriib,  and 
that  daeir  goods  wo«ld  be  seiaed.   This  wa*  afc  the 
§nt  blo^  of  the  oxperimont ;  bat  wbsn^  ifc  jvas  oar- 
ried  out  and  tried  all  or«r  tbo  oouatry  thore  did.  oqt 
appeu,  ftr  ■  short  time*  n»y  sHire  streaootts  and 
eenragoooa  reaisfiaaee.    The  timid  knew  that  to 
raBoMtrata*  howom  raqwctfaUy.  ww  t»  incur 
persecotaoBf— soeh  had  bMo-  th»  «ounM  pvrauad 
doriag  the  whole  raign  i  the  nathioluog  mohiUMle 
•f  people  in  easy  dremstopces.  loaJtpd  at  the  snaU- 
aess  of  the  amoBnt  demsoded  from  ^em,  aod  con- 
sidered it  aet  worth  tbe  tronbl»  mid  certaia  eKpeuoe 
of  a  dIspDta  wi^  the  gownoieot^Qot  reflecCiOj^ 
that  tbe  proBoot  attempt  was  bat  a  gentle  feeling  of 
tito  pobttc  poise,  an  experiment  to  asoeKtain-^hew 
the  people  of  England  woald  part  with  their  money 
at  the  call  of  the  crown  witboat  eonsent  of  parlia- 
Mtat.   In  thia  sense,  to  ■  thiokiag  patHot.  a  six- 
pence  oa|^  to  havn  been  as  impmteiitas  a  thousand 
pooadst  and  nmi^  mm  iweaently  riewed  tbe  caae 
in  its  trae  H^U   In  aaverd  places  notians  wie 
brsagfac  agafant  those  who  had  fiuciUy-eoUeotad  the 
sUp-inoneiy;  anddia  jndgeiof  nssteet  wbohadbeeD 
natmeted  to  inenleato  the  duty  ottobmiasion.  were 
BDt  Ksteoed  to  wlA  mocfa  respect. '  Then  Charles 
daawoded  from  the  twelve  jadgeaso  eKUv-judicial 
opiaion,  in  order  that  be  might  have  thaappoantnoe 
of  proeeediog  aceoidtog  to  law.   Tbe  case  otas  sab- 
nitted  to  them  io  these  words  i— When  the  giaod 
and  safis^  of  tbe  kingdom  ,ia,  geoenal  is  qeoceraed, 
and  the  whoie  kingdom  in-dnngait,  whetlfer  may  not 
Ibehfaig,  hj  writ  ander  the  greftt  seel  of  England, 
eotomand  aH  ike  aabjeois  of  -onr  Inogdom,.  at  tbeir 
^avgn,  to  provide  and  lnEaisfai.«iehia'nuailM)r  of 
diipa,  Willi  man,  vktnids,  and  mdaitioiwand  fiur.Rwh 
tine  as  Wo  shall  think  fit,  far  tbe  deEwse  and  mfe- 
goard  of  die  kingdom  firom  aveb  daoger  mh)  pei?I, 
aod  fay  bnr  eompel  the  doing  •thnnraf,  in-jtase  of  re- 
fiisal  or  rafracioriDesc  ]  And  wltothiBr,  In  suob  case, 
u  not  the  king  Uia  sole  judge  boi^  of  Iba  dnpger, 
■od  when  and  bow  the  same  is  to  be  prevented  and 
amded?**    It  appears  that  two  ef  the  jodgeS' were 
doDbtfnl  as  to  the  point  whether  thti  k!tig  shoutct  b« 
Mle  judge  of  tbe  danger,  but  the  rest  atarted  no 
MRealty  of  any  kind,  and,  in  the  end.-tbey-  unsni- 
DWQS^  retaroed  nn  answer  jn  Iho  nlllrnmtlve  to 


«<rery  part  of  the  royal  ^estaon.  It  is  aaid  that  the 
king 'Obtained  this  optoien  from  tbe  judges  by  de- 
clariog  thai  it  was  merely  for  his  owa  pcivato  satis- 
faction, aod  not  roeant  to  beibiodiqg  or.  to  be  pub- 
lished {  but.  it  was  forthwith,  and  by  hia  order,  read 
publicly  in  the  ,Stnr  Cbamber  (aunr  tbe  ceator  oC 
all  boiUoew)  by  the  Ij«rd  Keeper  Caventry-  Yet 
tbife  pvdAshing  of  the  opiwaq  of  tbe  judges  of  the 
iMid  rathw  pmvekMl  than  quieted  resistance.  Rich- 
ard Cfaambenk  that  coorageous  London  nerchan^ 
wbohad  alreadysoflwedBamuoh  in  the  good  caose, 
bad  bMnght  an  aclton  againa  the  hai  mayor  for 
impnsonii^  him  on  account  uf  his  refusal  to  contrib- 
ute- Tbe  nwyur  bad  pleaded  tbe  king's  writ  aa.a 
spacial  jastiAontion ;  and  tbe  plaiutiff  had  been  re- 
Caaed  a.  bearing  by  Berliley.  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  KtQg's-  Bench,  who  hnd  declared  tbnt  there 
mas  a  jmle  of  laiw  nod  a  rule  of  goTerorasot,  and 
that  many  things  which  migbt  oot  be  dooe  by  tbe 
rale  •f  law  might  be  dona  by  the  rule  of  govera- 
meni;  and  ha  ;Woald  not  suffer  the  point  of  legality 
of'shlp-monqy  to  be  argiied  by  Cbambera's  counsel. 
Cbarlesi.  and  Land,  and  Wentwoirth  would  have 
duaooined  anehMi  aprigbt  judge  astbis — who  after- 
ward deebrad*  in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of 
Yerk,  that  ahip-mooay  was  aa  ioaeparable  flowcir 
of  the  orowob  But  fool  aod  artHtrary  as  was  the 
judgment-seat,  there,  was  one,  a  wealthy  English 
gentleman,  of  the  true  old  Ssaon  stock,  that  w*e 
resoluto  to  face  it  ud  expose  it,  aiid»  thereby,  aided 
by  bis  owo  importance, in  the  couotry,  aod  by  troops 
of  friends  eatertaining  the  same  hi^  ootiona,  to 
bring  the^whola  question  to  issue.  This  maa  was 
tbe  immortal  John  Uampden,  ooe  of  tbe  few  living 
getiUMWo  of  England  that  could,  trase  their  family 
io  «B  uabvoken  line  from  the  Saxon  times.  He  was 
bora  in  1694,  and  in  his  in&noy  succeeded  to  his 
teher^s  inmanse  astatest  aituatad  chiefly  in  the 
county  of  Backingham.  He  stndiad  at  Oi^ord  at  a 
trnw  when  Laud  was  Master  of  &\.  Johns,  and  then 
in  the  loaar  Tav^*  where  ha,  made  hhnself  ac- 
qasdDtied  with  the  common  law.  His  miod  was 
weU  sCMredwith  literature,  his  manoers  refined,  bis 
peffOQ  and  Gotmteiiance  impressiva  and  handsome. 
Etoq  &n>m  tbe  testimony  of  bis  bitterest  cnemieB 
he  may  be  safely  sat  down  as  ooe  of  the  most  oe- 
oomplished  gentlemen  of  that  time,  as  one  whose 
great  DMral  courage  was .  aoc^paoiad  by  a  most 
winning  am^bnUty  of  t«is^>er.  When  a  mere  strip- 
ling, he  had  tbe  good  sepse  to  despise  booors  aqd 
til^s,  which  'than  floired  from  e  sullied  source, 
oad  to  ovatride  the  silly  woity  of  bia  mother,  who 
yearned  to  Beehimm«d^ja.bird,*-rHipromaUoD  ih^ 
(as. his  mother  onght  to  jbar^. known,  for  it  was  in 
King  James's, time)  attainable  only  through  money 
or  a  base  fasoritisio.  lo  16I8.HjMnpde,n  married  a 
yoQQg  lady  of  a  gooU  family  io  Oxfoirdahhw,  to  whpin 
he  was  ever  tenderly  attoched;  and,  shunning  the 

<  *  If  atnt  ten  will  wck  Un  ki*  bonpr*  UU  him  now  ta  eoair  j 
/«p  hut  M  mailihUU  »/  iard*  a-m^iag. ...  I  an  unbitiooj  o(  mjr  •on't 
hwsr,  ifUch  I  Willi  <Mn  now  ooofeirej  upon  biin,  thkt  ha  mifht  not 
qOThi  •Ah  an  mMj,iMw  cmtiatu."— MS.  ItMr,  wTiltm  •boat  |Ih< 
y*t>  lUI,  (nut  Mr*.  Eliaabrtb  Hnpden  to  Mr.  AnUwv  Knytnii,  »■ 
qnetad  Cm  IlM>iw  GRllMtioq,  Brik  Mn»,  Iff  Nu|ent-— 6>Mr 
JfMMpMSt  ^.  JMh  UmiLfim,  hit  Ptrtf,  m4  Tumi. 
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c^tjrqod  the  cnurti  led  the  onviiitflalife  of «  oow 
try.  gentleineo,  Qnc|mr^  Ijo  bie  toaaiHry.  sod  to  all 
his  ngi{;bbdrst  araiuiof  hiivwlf  with  hia  hevka  hoA- 
field  sportB.  But,  in  wbf»  tha:trhQla  natioo: 
yrn^  iodigosnt  itt  the  dUgoacffftil.  gorenmeHt  >of' 
Jaiues,  aod  ,wbeQ  that  80Ter«jga  wis  eem^eUedrbjT; 
WRQt  of  iBane;^v  to  meet  (he  (wrlinmeat,  HeropdeB, 
ti^k  btB  «e«it  in  the  qusq  of  jComBipiia  w.  wefitbav: 
for  6raii)pouQ4.  then  aq  nplKeaborgngh..hut|ti  plwe 
of  iome  wealth  apd  importnnpa*  I^ww  attheatiifa 
time  that  that  '*gn*tyknr»,  bud  w^.^  WapMrwth,. 
first  entered  the  HoqM-Qf  ConoifW*.;  ml  being 
thea,  or  pretending  to  ba,  like  Bmnpdan, miMtxeidT. 
ouj;  for,  the  refor^m  of  abofMt.qnd  .fi»r;«awiiti«a 
ajjjaiosc  the  epcvoacl^niepts  af  Jha  priera^ivew  the 
two  ancieat-desceaded  WjMltbjC'cotnwQqeirabecnnM 
NHoqintea  and  friends.  WfiBtwprth  vw  the  .nvve 
eonfideot,  boldljr  ipokent  and  eloquent  of  the  two, 
nod  from  the  first  be  apQltefreqaeBtl/  in.the  HeiHe.i 
Uvmpdea  bad  a  cooler  >udf  ment.  and  tJw  better 
eogacity;  he  was  less  ejpquent,  a  great  deaJ  Jeea 
confident,  and  for  a  lon^  tUoft  be  spoke  rarelj  and 
briery,  modestly  BUetnding  -to  leara  the  duties  of  n 
p^rlismeotary  life,  and  wprking  iBdastriposty  in:tibB 
cDUimitteee.  At  the  same. tune  'be  ctiltirsted  tho' 
closest  intinuK^  with  the  JtoeKwd,  S*ldan<  lbe  tade-' 
f^Ugable  and  daring  Fyaii  the  nodawitwl  GKot4  and 
other  men  4if  that  B^Inp.  if|  WBsclloelt.iliWu  not 
perfect,  tbiswas  cartsfoly  oo»ciftbeM|ost£ivnnibiei 
and  .fioble  of  schods.  fer  the  traiqtng -of  a  yonog 
patriot.  In, the  part'Miment  of  ilSr^liUnnipdfw  agad» 
tof^lusseftt&rXlrmqpoimd"  In  JL635|.wbea  Chsrlesi 
snramoned.hif  firqt.parliaaD^oti  Jh#  waarrabttraed  for, 
tb^  boroijgb  o€  Wnndo«ar,  B:itaw-n  iD.tbe':neighbeX- 
b()od  of  hisi  p^terva^  «stBjkefi,  which  .hnd  jaat  bofore 
re,covered  ita,xight«  paritly  tbxongh  .his  own.  exer^ 
tipiw,  to.befEQptwv^nted  in  the  JQoim.oC  C4Min»M». 
The  eohu-genieDt  of  :tbe  Tepreeentation  iibouk.  this- 
tiipB  will  ttfr^trnated  «f  eWeii^ece..  1 

^n  tbe  n^t.p^li4ffleAtiWbtoh^nMfciifi4rBuQktngi. 
bam'*  entflrfliiM  agafnat  UampdnnnmiAgwii' 
refnmed.  fo/r  W9fldeT«i:;.>aBd<be.  waa  enM*^'*" 
■everal  oft^on  wenmraU*  cotmiltw*  whichi  riieok. 
bo^  the  favpcite,a4>d  ,the  Ming-i  On  tlte  breaking 
un  j^f  xbHt,  pnrUamspu  wb»a  .Charlas  jiet  on  foot  ibis 
forced  bwn,  IJiM»pd«n  Kesoluteiyiiielnied'ito  eaooribn 
ute;-  and,  on  being  asked  vbyt  be  ntoilfr  tkidcuiiioaB 
arid  Bbriking'repiy  :T-uThstiibe,«atildibs:ceateM';to 
leqd,  as  well  as  ath0rs,.  bufe  fearqd  te  dmw  iiipDn 
bin^self  tbHt.coirse  io  ,IVIs|^s  Cfaarto  which  tlbonldi 
boi  rend  t.»;ice  aryem  agiiHoat'tbose  who  infnuga'ib'' 
Tt)e  privy  wimnilt  ref^ing ihi?  'owa  rAfognlaaBoe^ 
appear  at  tbebouU,  sent.htM  «  close  prisdneir  to  lb*' 
(irHto-IloDae.  ,  After  flfftdaringlbaftmlfaleBB.wiUuig 
toofn  daqpotiMVtiftoA-jnfusitigt  agaiBi'to  ipmr  .bU 
money  withwit.  wwnnt  »f,f»riiamef,  AieiWB»!rqle>i 
gMted  to  one  of  his  manor-hoosea  in.  Hfmpsfiirp. 
Bill  io  1^96,  pjnde  iwnv  liompiaueua  by:Ma«H&r«. 
inga  in  die  eavseof  libevly,  Hanpden  vgnto  toMt- his 
sefrt  for  WAndorer,  and  vfas  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant 4<^batei;s  9id  committee  men.  during  that 
iniMfr  impoptaiU  aad  atormy  sestrion. '  He  wns  tt98o>- 
ciiiM  -witli  Sclden,,  P)-ih,  jgjt;  Joljo,^  pq,d..flie  .vpterap 
C'o\e,'  in  the  maoagemebt  'of  sereral  billa,-.aadbfl 


wwf'fmt'iiipao  Mtariy-all  the  committBes.  In  16S8i 
wtban^lbafefo^ieg  perty  waa  indignant  at  the  da* 
sertteniUP 'Wdntworth,  hoft  and  others,  Hampden 
tottbihH'Seeft  agnnt'Mid'became  more  conapicnottR 
in--|)|il1iMnQnb  tbhD>he'had  ever  been  before.  Hn 
wwiBOw  in  'bts-tbirtrftMh  year,  in  the  prime  aed- 
ngwtioC  nuDbood-t'  and  the  eeantry  bad  lanroed  le 
consider  bim-wa.'chhmpion  tbnt  no  tyrnnnj  conM 
ialii4idatei-|faBtBotliUig  oould  enrrvpt  »  Mm  flfum 
hie<ki^pwrpoaefc  i- At  the  end  of  thnfrshottsaerien, 
he^w  Mt  fneadsiEiiol,  Selden.  HoNie,  and  otfavn 
cnMminedlo.tfae  'I^enrar.  Hampden  a^n  retired 
into  priMie  liS^  Idelung  =fopwu4  vith  a  eoafldeot 
hope  Cht  tUe  dnf  wbee  the  despotic  ptineiple  dmald- 
be.oanriedtoitS'  Iskchss.  and  when  the  petriotio  bend 
8h4qbl:awaka'like  gkmw  refireafaed  by  a  kmg  sleep. 
an4  wush'  the  hydra 'for  ottee  and  forever.  From 
his-pleastnt,  mralnsobcnde  in  Baekin^amshire,  be 
oerireeponded'-wttb  his  honored  aod  deer  fnend. 
Sir  Jeba  Eliot,:  at  hie  lodging  in  the  Tower '  and 
be'peHbrmed. Almost- part  of  a  fiitber  by  the 
captine'stwD'sona^i.  He  returned  to  the  studies  of 
his  earlier' life,  and  more  particQlurly  to  those  of 
conetitutinnalilaw'-and  bistuy.  ForeseelDg  the  in- 
enritnUb  aaateqechines  inf  Cbaries's  proeeedioge,  be 
mad*  Unaetf  ftiroittfir  <willi  the  worfca  «f  the  great 
Ihdira  hHtDrinna,  mho  had  treated  like  suMere  and- 
stateeroeor  as  ihey  were,  the  ooDvnblons  Md  cam- 
paigbS'tbai'had'OConrred  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  die 
I/owi  Ceantries. .  «  He  was,"  says  Sir  Philip  War- 
wiok,.  very,  well  read  in  history  ]  and  I  remember 
tbe^trsc  time  I  ever  saw  that  of  Davtia  of  the  Civil 
'Win. of  Fraocet  It  was  lent  me  under  the  title  of 
Mn'Hampden's-  FTatitf  Mecum."  He  also  freqnenl- 
editbe  Lord  Fidklnnd's  house  at  Tow,— that  col- 
lege isitiiBt^  in  a' purer  air,"' — for  the  high-minded 
FattdHnd  anil  tlnmpden,  wfaose  names  are  eonpled 
ini  an  iauuonal 'jverse,  were  then  near  and  dear 
frien^'  wishii^g  alike  for  the  improvement  of  gov- 
ernment i-bntli'  in  vbvreh  and  state.  At  Tew, 
Hbmpden  -wiu  wunt*  to  meet,  amittig  ether  distin- 
gnislMd  men,  tbe  leamedf  wit^,  and  ori|^od  Dr- 
BarlesrMtBW  of  Merton  College)  Dr.  Moiley,* 
«ftarsmn}tfan«mreIlentB4abopDf Winchester;  and 
Hales,  the-Oreeh  professor  of  Oxford,  who  was 
still<more  -distiniguisfaed  by  his  rare  Sfririt  of  gemle- 
Bobs'  and"t!eIeration'  by  his  great  learning. 

' »  Kotbing  troubled -htm  more  than  the  bnlwla  which 
vrare  grown  fntra  religion;  he  therefore  exceedingly 
deti^flted  lAe  tytanny  of  the  church  of  Rome,  mere 
for  tbeir  >lmpat ing  uncharitably  upon  the  consciences 
ofMlier  men,:tfaaD<far  the  errors  In  their  own  opin- 

I  '  Sen  }I«i^pdi«o>  AD,tcigmp)t  letter  in  IjM  Nofwl'i  Hwmxitl^ 
'  Clarendcp,  Iliiit. 
'    "*''Dr.'M<«l«ri"nri  'Cbrandoir,  ><  KantlanikB  varj  •mfnaar 

ia  tHji^iMilNriudrroffii' rwAiiMn.  ....  II»faulfiiUM 
MD^^J  tbo  repruM:)!  pf  .hQldipg  moc  epsdon*  which  waw  not  tka* 
^rueful  t(t  thuM  chjjtc^raen  vrhu  had  the  ^atMt  puwtr  in  ecd«waa< 
tic«r]thiiMt(eb«;  ind' i<oni«'  itmtp  ktmnn  nd  nphM  In  uad  W 
:  ti»k9_  M  «ctito>Ul  »dii»»uWLi;  nai  which,  ia  IrMb,  wttt  amt$  fir 

'Mwra  raforted  aad  apread  abroad  to  liii  prrjadica  ;  aa,  beisK  aoca 
Uiktfi  by  *  fftit  emititry  fMltemm  (wfao  wu  daiirou  to  ba  io- 
I IU114M  '«4at,  tfaalrjaulla  nd  •pintaw  -wm),  what  tkv  Annikiau 
htld.  he^j)l«)iffwtly  ,a{)«waict)r  tkst  fl*|r  UU  mO  *i*  *mI  ftaAvWa 
•nd  itantrui  m  England ;  wltich  wia  quickly  nportad  abraad  sa  Hr. 
HnrlajVMiiMli  tftha  Aminiaii  tenatr"— Lf^. 
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iow;  wooU  oftw  a^f  thiC'liBimald  vetMWflMK 
^  raiKiMi  of  the  ehwch  tjf  EiqgtMi  tt»^iu«#rvir  If 
it  oUtged  him  to  belierit  tliak'Uiy-tithc<r  ObrfsUttn 
■boDid  be  dunned;  and  tbktBabo^y  woaM«Micli>ds 
ioather  mrn  to  be  daoioed  who  did  itot-ffMi  liini 
■0."  *  To  nea  of  this  temper  And  tMte,  the'  fene^ 
cutiofi  tlMD  •»  actrrely  carried  oti  hf  L«iid'iNM 
bi>«  appecrod  mogC  odiouB  and  oawisB. 

In  1634,  Uampdea  kwt  fais  beloved-  wtfa*  aiKl  kii 
niad,  whidi  had  alwayi  beeik  of  a  rstif^tf  turoi 
bMnae  more  aorious  and  dereat  wider  the  preaa* 
ore  af  affliction.  He  waa  taxed  with  Fnrilanlmi, 
m  were  lU  men  wko  ant«rtain«d  libeml  oj^laiia  In 
peSUes,  or  who  disliked  the  nenr-  ob«Kh  oeremo* 
mm,  and  the  inqmstenrial  prneaadin|^  ef  the  pri- 
nwte;  bafcihoa|^  he  had  to  act  wfitb  <aaatica,  fa* 
aw  a  Mnnger  to  ftnaticiaAi  in  ■  HU  own  heart. 
MiTfaen  Chartos  demaoded  sUp-iBoopy,  Hampden 
rawlfed  to  make  a  bold  aad  decisiw  stand,  and  he 
refoMd  payneot  of  what  he  malntaiaed  Waa  an  it* 
Ifl^  lax.  iJo  had  taken  advice  in  thia  great  basi- 
aaufron  Holboroe;,  St.  John,  Whiteloek.Bad  oAerv 
of  his  legal  friends,  as  to  the  meaoB  of  trying  the 
ime  at  law.  Eoconraged  by  his  exampte,  thirty 
other  freeholders  of  hia  pariih,  of  Great  Kimble,  in 
Backinghamabire,  refused  paytnent.  Almost  as 
MOB  u  the  opioioo  of  the  judgeB<on  the  legality  oi 
■hip-meaey  waa  recorded,  the  orowo  Iswyera  weW 
ocdered  bgr  tbo  king  to  proceed  in  the  Conrc  of  £■« 
clwpwr  againat  Hampden,  ao  tfae  chief  di^iuilCer.l 
Tha  point  In  htw  waa  ai^aed  m  Miiibaehnaa  Tenot 
1637,  on  the  part  of  Hampden  by  Oliver  Sc  /«ba 
ud  Robert  Holborne — on  the  part  of  the  itrowa  by 
Um  attoroey-general,  Sir  John  Bookes,  of  Oorfe 
Cutle,  and  the  aolioitor-gen«nU«  Sir  Edward  Lit- 
tWbto.  The  cause  began  on  the  6th  of  Noveaaber. 
tnd  luted  to  the  X8th  of  Decembers  AB  the  judges 
were  present,  and  pnrticttlarly  argued  Ihia  grant' 
poiot  oo  tlie  bench.  Aocerding'  to  the  courtiers, 
thi«  WIS  a  miserable  stir  aboM  twenty  paltry  ahih 
lings — for  this,  aud  oo  more,  was  the  som  demiind4 
•d  Am  Hampden ;  bat  the  men  wbo  lovod  their 
caontiy  kmked  to  it  aa  the  mMiIy.  assertion  of  a 
psat  And  holy  ptiociidet  th«i  woigbtiest  eawo 
dut  conld  be  deckled  between.  th«>aMfarsign;  hod 
lbs  people.  The  owwa  Jawjrern-jNMlsiad  -on  nUr' 
asot  pEooedenta  from  the  SaXon  tlnetf  ^wuwardw 
ud  thsy  dilated  npM  tha.fairQM*  JHMli-lig)rtnM»<of 
tha  impost  and  the  [nttiinca  id<mw0ded  firom  the 
vesllhy  Mr.  Hampden.  Jt  Iras  ur&d,  Umt  if  he 
vera  too  highly- assessed  he  migh&c^ll  tbs  sboriffia 
sautioo.  "Butt"  they  contie^odi^theishenHf  of: 
Boclis  is  rather  to  be  fined  for  setting  him  at  so  low 
antess  tweaty  shllllDgs.  We' knoHV  W^at  house 
Mr.  Hampden  is  of,,  apd  his  estate,  too. ,  F«r  ^oy. 
ihisgwe  know  it  might  tts  well  be  twenty  peuada.*^" 
Oti  the  other  band,  Hampden's  coLfticil  mRiotftiQ' 
ed  that  the  law  atid  constitutiou  of  {logkoil  i»i 
MftriBBtly  provided  for  the  defense  of  the  kiog- 
^sfB  withont  the  noretty  of  ship-iDoney. ,  7here 
wen,.fur  .eumpl^,  the  niTitary  taapr^.  >vhiab 
hiud  aceaaideraUe  part  of  theikimdotn^toinili^ 
luj  lerflee  at  the  charge  of  the  possessors  of  es- 


taMHj  flvftTtt  thb  Cinque  Ports  and  other 

tbwoS,  wme  of  them  'itot  m«rlthtie,'held  by  an  anaU 
dgona  -tenare,' and  bound  to  fomlsh' ships  or  meoT 
thure  w^rcitfae  nids  and  aubkidies  voted  by  parli&- 
nient^  th«r<e'were  the'klbg'B  certahi  rfiyenues,  the. 
flrdits  oF  ceAnre;  the  profits  of  variotis  minor  pre- 
rSgHlives;  and  other' mesiifs  ahd  rdsonlxeA  bestowed' 
by-  the' conetHutSdn  oh  the  sovereign,  and  which' 
were  all  ftpptlcablb  to  the  pnbBe  service  and'de* 
feitM  of  the  realm;  aad  there  were,  moreover,  the 
cttdtonis  levied  on  mbrchandise,  wbtcb,  it  appeared, 
ought  tiftibe  mtfre  especMty  nppRcahle  to  maritidio 
pftrpesest'  siid  Whidh,  aa  aB  men  knew.  Had  been 
augttMHted  fiir  beyimd  aftcient  itaage.  '  "Of  the 
lagaliry'hereoC*  sa^  Bt.  Sthn,  •*!  intend  not  to 
speak ;  "fye  iti  case  his  'majesty  uioy  impose  upon 
memdmnifise  what  hiirtself  pleasetfa,  tliere  will  be 
lest  cause  to  tax  the  inland  connties;  and  in  case 
be  can  not  do  it,  it  will  be  stronj^jy  presamed  that 
be  can  mMh  less  tax  them."  St.  John  went  on  to 
urge  the  usefulness  aod  power  of  purliaments  as 
sumuAtneid'  by  th«  old  sovereigns  in  times  of  dan^'r. 
The  kings  of  England,  St.  John  observed,  in  mo- 
meats  of  dSfiger,  had  ever  bad  recbane  to  their 
pMHaments,  and  the  aids  demanded  by  ibem  and 
granted  by  parliememt  Were  most  numerous.  If 
they  had  assnmed  the  right  of  jadging  of  the  danger 
nod  prosidiog  for  it  of  their  own  right  by  exacting' 
money-  fron  the  sobjecC,  this  conM  harfly  have  been 
the  eases  it  being  tare  In  a  siriijeet;  and  more  ad 
in  a  priaee,  to  ask  and  take  as  a  gift  that  which  fas 
■night  arid  ought  to  have  of  right,  and  that,  too,  witSi- 
out'  so  motih'as  a  safvo'  or  deelantioD  of  his  right.*'" 
The  very  asking  of  beaevoleiteeB  and  loans  proved' 
that  the  ci<own  possessed  no  general  right  of  tasn-' 
tiou.  If  it  had  possessied  sueb  A  right  it  Would  hare' 
taR<ed  sad  itot  borvov^d.  To  botrow  Witii  promise 
to  repay,  br  (as  in  the  case  of  benevoletices)  to  beg 
alms,  aa  it  were,  from  their  subjects,  was  not  the 
practice  of  absolute  sovereigns,  but  of  princes  boutJd 
and-fimitwd  by  a  ooastitnttoa,  Tbe  loaba  of  formel* 
times  bod  In  seme  eases  been  repaid  expressly  to 
claar  the  kittg*a  cooscteoce — ad  vmnerandum  con' 
teienHatiu  Aod  that  veit^  arbitrary  priaco,  Henry 
VIU..  who  (bh  it  twaohvwrfoufr  to  tvpiiy  what-h« 
bad.  horrowteUt  oontd  jibt  oil  dowh  -ttfih'  a  eomfbrt- 
Abln-mtm)  tHI  he  hud  obtained  A«fA  )»)4iAment  acts 
Go  'rsfcsu*  him  from  the  obRgntfon.  Hampden's 
^dvo^toBiMlisd  apdn  Magria  ChttHa,  and  especially 
updo  the  Gtonfirmntid  Ohsrfartmv  of  Edward  I., 
whioh  elenMy  obragated  ffare>*er#H  taxatioQ  witboiit 
conseDtnoP  pertiameDt;  nod  they  made  stiU'mure 
accdDnt  of  xhe  fiimeiis  stscaftf  TiAlagia  non  Con>- 
cedmida/af  EAwwni  111.  TfeBi  warlike  sovereign 
hadiiof^p  'infvinged  this  riglA  of  lb«  subject,  but 
tbeulpariiament  mener  loaved  tO'  mvboosnhte,  fettd, 

,  1'  fit.  JoW  qniileil  authoritiii  to  provn  thmt  the  grant  ^  cuitin^t 
ifxtbditNdlfl  n^r'tti*  yrMtwIM      iMtr^^kiiu  nt  ^H'lguW'tha 
eiet$tt;,9f'^t**'  Ptt<*#  JVBKM  UftiotaMm  eneinM  of. 

nMiuu;  that  ikttM,  uif  Iikewiw'i^  imp^tjaoi,,  v^ff  b>r  lliM 
p«rpnM  :'lhU  Vhe  tldi'  had  labtidiM,  toA  Ijk'ewiMi  the  uiaDa|r(r  and 
P4uuei#a,tefc»«.lh«y'***r»  gmtMl  lb»ii^,'4>BA  not  nntf  he  (he 
pMaftwn  <tf  w>nA^»  w4  ti»m*fmTX  4rfenw  of  Aa  m»,  bn:  bIm 
fur  the  dereuH  thara»r  iq  tinmt  H  ejtiwfdiiMtfj  dwgen.M^  <>f. 
inlvultiD  ftttm  ■»bilei,  b  k(ipe«ita  \f  MVenI'  mnf  of  tlwm.  m  tbt* 

parUuuutaiUi.  ...... 
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[Book  VII. 


Iri  etrd,  the  cduqoerbr'oF  rraocA  wtiB  obn^ied  to 
emfcmn  to  the  law.  -  Itk  Mcoad  y6w  of  Richard 
n.,  when  'the  realm  was  in  hnmiijent  danger  tif  a 
fbrmidabfe  tataaioo  frofai  Firaoee,  the  privy  cdbncH 
called  togetlier  the  peers  and  other  great  nien,  whe 
ft«ely  lent  tbefr  own  moDey;  bat  deelatbd  ibat'they 
e6n1d  not  provide  a  snfflcieDt  remedy  wtfhoat 
diargiog  the  Commons,  which  could  not  be  done 
out  of  partiament,  and  therefbre  advised  the  hii- 
mediate  SDmraoning  of  a  parliament.  This  prec- 
edent was  strong  Rgainst  the  plea  of  peril  and  ae- 
cessity  on  which  the  defeodera  of  ship-mdoey 
Wished  to  malie  it  appetii*  that  they  relied.'  But  St. 
iohn  and  Holbome  met  that  specious  plea  more 
dhwtly.  They  stated  broadly  tte  overwhelming 
ftiree  of  actual  war  and  invnaioa  which'  had  poWbr 
to  silence  for  the  time  of  danget  eren  A'e  Wred 
voice  of  the  law :  they  admitted  that.  Id  an  iUvnsSon. 
6r  the  immediate  prtispect  of  oae,  the  rights  'of 
private  indiriduaU  must  yl^ld  to  the  safety  of  the 
whole;. that  the  sovereign,  and  even  each  mad  in 
respect  of  hf^  delghbor,  might  then  dd  tnany  things 
that  would  be  Illegal  at  other  eeneons.  Such  had 
been  the  case  in  1686,  \vhea  the  lib'drties  nod'  re- 
ligion of  the  people  were  pot  in'  jeopardy  by  the 
Spanish  Armitdn.  Bat  note  there  was  tio  danger; 
England  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  the 
piracies  of  a  feW  Turkish  corsairs  aod  the'  insolence 
of  some  rival  states  coifld  not  be  reckoned  among 
those  instant  perils  for  which  a  parliament  would 
iwotide  too  lale.  But,  after  all,  their  great  and  nn- 
iinswerable  argument  was  founded,  not  upon  'prec- 
edents and  rolls  of  ancient  times,  "  Mrhen  all  things 
eonoeming  tfie  knig'tf  prero^tive  and  the  subjects' 
fibertiea  <were  upon  oncehalotles^"*  but'  upon  the 
l*etitioD  of  Right,  which  was  not  yet  ten  years  old ; 
and,  as  it  han  Been  well  remarked.  CbfkHeri  Uihiaelf 
wns  fhlly  bware  6f  the  reltrictions  Which  that  stat- 
ute Imposed  when  he'  so  unwillingly  but  solemnly 
gave  his  assent  to  It  and  paseed  it  into  a  faw. '  By 
this  assent  he  renounced  all  gifts,  loans,  benevolen- 
fres,  taxeh,  or  any  fluch-nka  charge  without  coftimon 
consent  by  act  of  parliament.  This  whs  his  own 
deed — his 'own  contmct — let  the  proceedings  of  his 
fvredteesiors'be'what  they  might.  It  sWept  away 
all  eontrary  precedents — it  stood  armed  at  all  points 
against  any  such  imposition  as  ship-money— its  voice 
was  M'loud  and  clear  that  the  meanest  Intellect 
enold  conipi^ehend  it.  But  the  coiht'  lawyers 
ihoughc  to  overlay  It  with  wdrds-^to  biity  It  under 
the  weight  of  the  late  attoraey-generaVs  tnusty  rec- 
ords. '^•1'  shall  insist,"  said  Sir 'John  Barike^, 
«*  upon  precedents,  and  here'in  I  shall  desire  you  to 
Dike  notice  that  these  writs  have  not  issued  out  at 
the  firsr  upon  any  sadden  advice,  but  that  there  was 
H  great  search  made,  first  by  my  predecessor  Mr. 
Nuy,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  profound' judg- 
Vnent  ;  other  searches  made'  by  the  king's  counsel, 
Wnd  w6me  others  ;  and  ft  great  number  of  records 
Were  considered  at,  and  maturely,  before  th^se 
Merits  issued;  n  nothing  was  done  upon  the  siid- 
datr.**  Al  for  hitaslon  or  imihlne'Dt  peHT,  he  did 
not  Tontnn  to  awert  that  there  w»anjr  euitii  thing, 

1  A  InoMl  HpRMioa  of  Si.  Jotu'i, 


but'he  safd'**  thiit  'thieSe  writs  were  sent  ont,  not  la 
case  of-  SPawnbal-ad  porlag,  or  an  enemy  discover- 
ed,' or  sudden  "invasion,  but  in  case  of  rumors  of 
dangers,  and  hi  tHat'ft  danger  might  happen.**  He 
^oted'instAnce*^— off  very  old  ones— and  caviled  on 
the  ihore  modern  imd  Intelfigible  statutes.   But  Am 
was'  not  enough  to  vrve  their  purposes,  and  so 
Bankes  and  his  colleagues  unbtoshingly  took  their 
stand  on  the  position  that  the  monarchy  of  England 
wnaannbsohjte  monarchy,  that  the  power  of  Charles 
was  above  rtll  btw,  and  statutes,  and  pariiamentary 
devices.    "This  power,"  exclaimed  the  attorney- 
general,  "is  not  any  ways  derived  from  the  peo- 
ple, but  reserved  unto  the  king,  where  positire  Iswa 
first  began.   For  the  king     England,  he  is  an  ab- 
solute monarch  V  nothing  can  be  given  to  an  abso- 
lute prince  but  Wlnat  is  InhMent  in  fab  person.  He 
can  do  no  wrong.   He  is  the  sole  judge,  and  we 
dngbt  not  to'  qfiesHnn  him.  Where  the  hw  tmsts 
we  ought  not  to  distrust.*'   The  usts  of  pariinment, 
he  observed.  c<intalned  no  express  words  to  tnke 
nvray  so  high  n  prerogative ;  and  the  king's  prerog- 
ative, even  in  teaser  matters,  is  always  saved,  where 
express  words  do  not  restrain  it.    'When  Charles 
instmcted  or  allowed  his  crown  lawyers  to  talk  in 
this  strain,  he  'otight  to  have  been  prepared  to  back 
them  with  a  regular  army  of  a  hundred  tfaoosand 
m^n.    But  Bankes  was  jnst  and  moderate  compared 
to  some  of  the  jndges.    "  This  imposition,"  said 
Justice  Crawley,  •*  appertains  to  the  king  original^, 
and  to  the  successor,  ipso  facto,  if  he  be  a  sovereign, 
in  right  of  his  sovereignty  from  the  crown.  You 
can  not  have  a  king  without  these  royal  righta ;  no, 
not  by  act  of  parliament.**  Holbome  had  pleaded 
the  constitutional  doctrine  and  practice,  that  the 
sovereign  cciuld  take  nothing  from  ^e  people  with- 
jout  consent 'bf  their  representatives.   "Mr.  Hol- 
borne  la  uttierty  mistaken  therein,**  exclaimed  Jus- 
tice Berkley.    '■The  law  knows  no  such  king-yok* 
ing  policy     The  laic  ia  itself  an  old  and  trusty  ser- 
vant of  the  king's ;  it  is  his  instrument  or  means, 
j  which  he  useth  to  govern  his  people  liy.    I  never 
rend  nor  heard  that  Lex  was  Bex ;  but  it  is  com. 
I  mon  and  most  trne  that  Rex  is  Lex."   Finch,  the 
j  fbster-fa'ther  of  Noy*s  oHspring — Finch  who  had 
I  brought  It  up  to  this  \\rtU^  state — said  that  there 
j  could  be  no  iioubt  entertHined  touching  the  lawful- 
ness of  shlp-meiiey ;  or  indeed  of  any  other  act  of 
the  king.    'lActs  of  parliameot,**  aaid  he,  "  arw 
Void  to  bfnd  the  Ulng  not  to  command  tfad  subjects, 
their  persons,  and  goods,  and  I  say,  their  money 
I  too ;  Jbr  no  acts  of  parlianiont  make  any  difference.** 
I  According  to  acourtly  writer,  who  sawnothing  wrong 
i  in  these  despotic  pretensions,  monarchy  and  hberty 
,  were  permitted  to  plead  nt  the  same  bar;  bnt  if  h 
:  were  sd,  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  liberty  was  in 
I  matiy  respects  aHowed  small  freedom  of  speech. 
I  Holbome  had  used  that  obvious  argument,  that,  aa 
'  good  and  just  kings  were  not  always  succeeded  by 
j  princes  of  the  like  nature,  so  it  was  incumbent  on 
I  Ae  people  not  to  resign  any  of  then*  rights,  or  ovei^ 
I  iooreaae,  the  sovereign  power,  for  fear  of  an  evil 
atMcesaOr.   My  Loiti  Chief  Jnstiee  Finch  here 
I  said;  *«tt  bekmgi  not  to  the  bar  to  talk  of  flit  art 
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gwrprnmeDta;  it  m  not  apaeaUe.to  dn^  to  bmn 
yon  baady  what  ia  the  hope  of  Bncceedipg  princes, 
when  the  luDg  hath «  Uewd  iMae  w  iK^efol  to 
•Hcceed  him  in  faja  croWn  and  Tidma."  "My 
lord,**  said  Holboroe,  "for  tkut  whereof  I  speak 
I  look  tar  off*  many  ages  off—iLTe  buoilred  years 
heace.**  And  yet  all  the  judges  were  not  so  pronpt ! 
aad  resolute  as  the  court  wished.  Evea  J^iacb  aad  ' 
Crawley  thought  it  decorous  to.  proloog  the  discua- 
sion,  aad  the  bosiuesa  wa«  dragged  through  the 
three  followiog  terms.  Id  ililaqr  Term,  1638, 
there  was  an  appeaianoe  of  nosnimii^;  bat  by 
Eaater  Term  die  judgea  differed,  and  Croke  baldly 
coocloded  a^nst  sbip-moaey.  Croke  had  signed 
the  anawer  to  the  king's  qoestioo  vitli  the  rest,  but 
it  was  out  of  a  fear  of  cooaequeocea.  The  loaa  of 
place  waa  than  generally  attended  by  soch  persecn- 
tiona  as  might  dauot  a  ma*  not  conatitntiooaUy 
timid.  The  judge  saw  a  prison  ibr  himselA  pov- 
erty and  wast  for  hia  fiimily,  if  he- resisted  the  roynl 
will ;  but  hia  hi^-mioded  wife,  who  was  equally 
aware  of  this  danger*  eoconraged  bioi  to  encounter 
it.  She  "  was,*'  says  Whiteltx-'k,  a  very  good  and 
pious  woman,  and  tuld  her  bust)and  upon  this  occa- 
sion, that  she  hoped  he  would  do  nothing  agtunst 
his  couscience,  for  fear  of  aoy  .dauger  or  prejudice 
to  him  or  bis  family ;  and  that  she  would  be  coa.- 
teoted  to  suffer  want  or  any  misei-y  with  him,  rather 
ihan  be  an  occasion  for  him  to  do  or  say  any  thing 
a^ost  bis  judgment  and  conscience."*  So  long 
as  there  were  English  wives  and  mothers  of  this 
brave  aortr  the  liberties  of  the  country  were  not  to 
be  despaired  oC  Justice  Hnttos  joined  Cvoke.  and 
when  Justice  Jones  treated  the  matter  somewhat 
deuhiiBg^,  deciding  for  the  king,  but  with  the  coa.- 
dition  that  no  portion  of  the  ship-pumey  should  ever 
go  to  the  privy  purse,  he  manfully  denied  the  legal- 
ity of  the  tax,  and  advised  that  judgment  should  be 
gireo  for  Hampden.  But  in  Trinity  Term,  on  the 
11th  day  of  June,  1638,  the  ottorDey-geneml — as 
the  sentence  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  was  still 
for  the  king  —  moved  for  judgment  to  be  entered 
against  Mr.  Hampden;  and,  on  the  fnllowing  day, 
judgment  was  entered  in  the  Court  of  £xehequei:<* 
The  oppoaition,  however,  that  had  been  made  by 
two  of  the  judges  went  to  deepen  the  impreq^ion 
alTMdy  nnada  by  the  trial.  The  govaroioent  oould 
M  longer  get  money  from  the  aherifis  of  counties; 
evetywhere  msn  took  heart.  Hampden,"  says 
CiarendoD,  "  by  the  choice  of  the  lujig'a  counsel, 
had  brought  his  cause  to  b^  first  besrd  and  argued^ 
and  with  that  judgment  it  was  intended  that  the 
whole  right  of  the  matter  should  he  concluded,  and 
all  other  cases  overruled."'  Thus,  the  Lurd  Say, 
who  had  refused  ship-money,  and  excited  a  spirited 
Imposition  in  Warwickshire,  was  deaied  a  tHfd 
when  be  asked  for  it.   But  Clarendon  is  foio  to 


^WMMO.    DvbAmb,  RDiilhar  jndfa  of  tba  wa*  wut,  ww  nqw 
hearM ;  bainf  lick  ip  bia  bad,  ba  lant  in  »  written  jujgntanl  it  favm 
■f  KaapiWn.  TIm  c«att  Mjotit)-  o(  m«m  eoaHUad  of  FlMh.  chM 
af  »ki  Combsb  Hasi.  JaMi,  BrAhr,  Vn»M,  Cnvto^  TiWM, 


coadEess  that  Uie  aenteape  procured  ngsinat  Hamp* 
den  did  not  set  tho  qaestwin  st  rest;  that,  oo  the 
Goatraty,  it  atirred  np  resistance  to  Bhip<niDaey,  csv 
as  be  expresses  it — it  is  notorionsly  knowa,  that 
pressure  was  born*  with  much  more  cbeerMoess 
before  th«  judgment  for  the  king  tbso  e¥ar  it  was 
after."  Archbishop  Land  eeetns  to  have  thought 
that  this  was,  owing  to  justices  Croke  and  Huttoo, 
who,  according  to  hinu  had  both  "gone  against  the 
king  very  lourly."  Jo  writing  across  the  water  to 
my  ford  deputy,  Laud  says,  "  The  accideots  which 
have  followed  upon  it  already  are  these : — first,  the 
factions  sre  grown  vary  bold ;  secondly,  the  king's 
moneys  come  in  a  great  deal  mora  slow^  than  they 
did  in  former  yearH»  and  that  to  a  very  considerable 
sum*  Thirdly*  it  puts  thoughts  into  wise  and  mod* 
erate  meik's  heitds,  which  were  better  ont ;  Ibr  they 
think  if  the  )ndges,  which  are  behind,  do  npt  their 
parts  both  exceeding  well  and  thoroughly,  it  may 
mneb  distemper  tbis  extraordinary  ai^  great  sar^ 
vice."* 

The  sympathizing  Wentworih.  itappesrs,  thought 
that  matters  might  be  mended  by  whipping  Hamp- 
den, like  Prynoe  or  Lilburae.  "  Mr.  Hampden/' 
saya  he  to  hia  dear  friend  the  archbishop,  "  is  a  great 
brotiur  ;*  and  the  very  genius  of  that  nation  of  peo- 
ple lends  them  always  to  oppose,  both  civilly  ojid 
ecclesiastically,  all  that  ever  authori^  orduius  for 
them.  But,  in  good  fuith,  were  they  rightly  served, 
tbey  should  be  whipped  homo  ioto  their  right  wits; 
and  much  beholden  they  should  be  to  any  that  wooikl 
thoroughly  take  pains  with  them  in  that  sort."  Nor 
did  Weotwortb  become  more  lenient  npoa  reflec- 
tion i  for  he  says  again,  "  In  truth  I  still  wish  Ur. 
Hampden,  and  others  to  his  likeness,  were  weU 
whipped  into  their  right  seDses.  And.  if  .the  rod 
be  sq  used  that  it  smart  not,  I  am  the  more  sorry."' 

The  court  crowded,  a  vast  deal  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty  into  the  Interval  of  time  between  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  this  trial,  but  it  did  not  venture  to 
scourge  and  mutilate  the  English  gentleman  who  was 
DOW  regarded  as  Pater  Patriet,  and  as  the  pilot  who 
must  steer  the  vessel  through  the  tempests  and 
rocks  that  threatened,  it.*  At  the  same  time  Hamp- 
den's prudence  and  moderstioDi  which  are  highty 
praised  by  all  his  cotemporaries,  of  whatsoever  par- 
ty, prevented  .his  giving  any  hold  to  the  arbitrary 
council,  who  fonged  at  least  for  ui  opportututy  of 
committing, him  to  the  I'ower,  where  his  honored 
apd  dear  jfrieod.  Sir  John  £Uot,  was  wearing  out  in 
sickness  the  last  years  of  bis  life. .  But  no  prudence. 
00  .moderation,  no  virtue,  coald  at  all  times  be  a 
shield  against  such  roeq  as  'Wentworth  and  Laud, 
^nd  their  master  Charles;  and  it  is  said  that  Hamp- 
den deteriniDed  to  leave  England.  Numbers  of  the 
EogUsh  people  with  their  persecuted  ministers  bad 
had  settled  iu  the  wilderness  o^f  Connecticut,  where. 
Qotwithstandi^g  tfae  edicts  of  the  primate,  which 
went  fprth  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  tbey  hoped  to 
enjt^y  religious  liberty.  Lord  Say  and  Lord  Brooke 
were,  the  ot^iginal  projectors  of  a  great  scheme  of 
emigi^ttoti,  .apd  they  l»d  consulted  respeoting  it 


>  BtMM  Umn. 
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with  their  friend  Mr.  Hampden.  He,  no  doubt, 
Biupect^d,  what  hat  since  been  proved,  that,  (be 
guvernnient  was  watching  its  monieot  and  atudyiag 
how  it  best  might  crash  him ;  and  thougb  we  have 
very  great  doubts  that  he  erer.inteiulod  any  thing 
more  than  a  short  absence,  it  it  stated,  that  Uawp,- 
dso,  with  Httselrig,  and  his  own  luosnun  Oliver 
Croiawell,  over  whom  he  possessed  great  iafluencot 
and  io  whom,  under  an  appearance  of  coarsen^ 
and  extmvagaDce,  be  had  detected  great  taJejaU  aad 
all-maat«riog  energy,  got  every  thing  ready  to  joff) 
the  pilgrim  fnthers  in  America.  Nay,  it  is  even 
said  in  this  very  striking,  and  geoeraJly  reoewed 
story,  that  these  gentleraon  had  actually  embarlMd, 
and  were  lying  with  seven  other  ships  fiUed  with 
emigrants,  in  the  Thames,  ready  to  maie  sail,  wbei) 
the  court,  jealous  of  the  departure  of  ao-mauy  b«1h 
jects,  issued  a  proclamation  '  forbidding  any  more  to 
leave  England  withour  the  royal  license;  aud  fol- 
lowed up  this  proclajnatioa  with  aa  order  in  fwuo- 
cil,. authorizing  the  lord  treasurer  to  take  speedy 
aud  effectual  course  for  the  stay  of  eight  ships,  now 

■  There  are  two  prodnmaliuDi  tu  Ihii  effect  in  Rymor.  One  U 
ilnled  the  Jut  day  of  April,  I03T,  and  eniitleit, — "  A  procUmttion 
afmiun  tba  diaonlerli  tnaipottiDg  bii  ■iajMt>'i  •abjacU  totlie  pha- 
litittiu  within  th*  paria  ul  Ajoarina."  In  ihii  ilucunMnt  bi*  attyeuy 
cimplainii  that  great  number*  of  hii  lubjccu  have  been,  anil  are 
etery  jrkr.  carried  to  Atnericn,  tod  "there  aettle  ihemielvei,  aotM  of 
them  with  iheit  hniilie*  ud  whide  MtatM,  mmng  mhick  mdUvra, 
li«r«  arc  alio  Many  uUt  oitd  rtfiatlorg  humor*,  vheta  oaly  fr  princtpai 
titd  u,  la  live  at  wiuth  u  Ihry  tan  wUhaHt  (At  rrach  of  autharily."  llji 
aimjntj  wai  alao  aniioui  (a  keep  «i  home  tueh  penple  as  could  pay 
laXM.  and  wa«  "nindad  to  nrMnuo,  for  tbe  Iism  io  euma.ituJ)  pn>- 
niKUoun  otK}  diaanlerly  deparlmx  out  of  the  Malm,  ai^d  dull)  tharafiin 
■iraighlly  charge  anil  runimaad  nil  and  aiuij  tho  uffirem  and  niiniaten 
of  hii  leierat  porrs  in  Engtnnd,  Walri.  and  Berwiek,  that  (hay  do  not 
hartafier  permit,  or  luHer,  any  perauni,  beiof  inljaidy  men,  or  of  tb* 
value  of  lufaaidy  men,  to  embark  themielvea  id  any  the  taid  pott*,  or 
Ihe  Btcmben  thereof,  fur  any  uf  the  luid  plantatioui,  without  lireaM." 
The  anconil  prDclaiualion,  which  ii  much  more  liniple,  ii  dated  ibe  In 
dxy  uf  May,  1«& 


in  the  river  of  Tlinmes,  prepared  to  go  to  New  Eng- 
lA^dt  aod  for  putting  on  land  all  the  passengers  anil 
prorisioDS. therein  iutended  for  the  voyage."  Thii 
order,  it  is  said,  was  executed  in  the  very  nick  of 
timfS' uid  80  Hafelrig,  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
weil.rejuaiued  in  England,  nad  with  tfaeoi  remaioed 
tba  evil-genius  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  We  confess 
tlfftt  we  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  whole  of  this 
atory^  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Whitelock,  who 
was  a  relation  of  Hampden,  nor  by  Rnsfaworth,  nor 
iofleed  by  any  coteraporary  writer  of  that  party :  and 
we  ai'e  inclined  to  think  that  the  question,  if  not 
quite,  has  almost  been  set  at  rest  by  an  acute  and 
spirited  biographer  of  oor  own  day.' 

But  by  this  time  the  storm  had  arisen  in  the  nortb. 
The  new  service  book  was  sent  out  at  the  begiiintoK 
of  the  year  1637,  and  appointed  to  be  read  in  nil 
Scotch  churches  from  the  Easter  Sunday,  as  the 
only  foim  of  prayer  his  msjesty  thought  6t  to  br 
used.  Tbe  Scots  maintained  that  the  sovereigu 
could  not  impose  a  Uturgy  without  consent  of  their 
own  parliament,  and  tbeir  munnure  were  so  luud 
that  tbe  experkusnt  was  put  off  from  Easter  to  Sun- 
day the  23d  of  July,  when  the  Deun  of  Edinburgh 
began  to  read  the  book  in  St.  Giles's  kirk,  which  hud 
been  reeentty  convened  by  Laud  into  a  cathedral 
church.  The  people,  fully  prepared,  had  gathered 
in  crowds  froin  many  parts.  The  archbishops  and 
bishops,  the  lords  of  session,  and  the  magistrates 
were  all  present  by  command.  No  sooner  had  tb« 
dean  epeoed  the  service  book  and  begun  to  read  out 
of  it  than  the  people  filled  the  church  with  uproar, 

■  JolOi  Punter,  rtq.,  ia  hii  "  Livei  vl  Briliib  Btateamen.''  St* 
Lihof  PjriB.  Wr.  Foratar  afavwa  that  the  ambugu  wta  tp^pililj  lakci 
ot  ibe  ehipt,  and  they  left  wiih  alt  their  paMCOgert.  Mr.  Wallacr 
had  already  auggriteJ  a  doubt  of  the  alury,  from  ita  raattng  nnly  upua 
the  aathurily  of  Ma  or  two  Toyaliit  writan.  8«e  the  Cualinuation  of 
Sir  Jmm  HmckiModi'a  HiMory  of  BnglaiuL 
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dippMg  their  hudi,  vttdriftg  ettetatiffBs  aaA  4niV- 
criMr  ni^Bg  K  bideon  taob^  utf  Kttbbdh  TIm 
Kihop  of  Edinboi^.  who  wu  to  prtadt  tbak  (hi;', 
■teppod  into  the  pul^t,  whieh  mt  innovdiitvtjr 
above  the  readiDg-desk,  mod  4ned  to  vpp^Ue  the 
tmnoit  bf  remindiog  thanr  of  ^  boBiw  of  dM 
pkee ;  bat  thu  iacreaBed  the  BtornrhMtmd  of  attay- 
ing  it,  and  presently  s  jtrfot-ttocri  wts  dirown  at  the 
bishop^  head,  bat  diverted  by  tbo-tanid  of  one  pres- 
Bot-^Qckily  diverted — for,  though  throwa  by  the 
•rm  of  a  womant  it  was  thrown  with  soehV^or,  that 
tlie  general  opinion  was,  that  had  it  hit  him^  aop 
posing  his  ahull  to  be  ooly  of  ordinary  tUekneBs,  the 
Biool  mnat  have  killed  the  Inabopi'  SiMta;  atones, 
dirt  flawed  the  stool,  with  ertarttf  **Ilow»  Mlh 
ibe  pria«t  of  Baali"  •*  A  pape,*  p^poP*  ••Anifi 
chMti"  "Thimppio  bimr*  iMSnneUml"  The 
Aidibishi^of  Sl.ABdr»wV(Loid  GbawoUoi^'aMl 
•Uier  great  persona  dien  attompted  to  reatcm  order, 
but  they  had  no  reverence  from  the  nrititudot  who 
corsed  them,  U^elber  with  the  Usbop'  OMl  disan. 
Thea  the  provost,  the  bailies,  and  others  of  the  eiiy 
antbori^s,  came  forth  from  ihetar  pieces,  vaA  with 
awch  ado  and  in  terrible  ' eonfonev  -  bleared  the 
church  of  the  chief  of  those  people  thnt  bad  made 
the  taunlt,  and  shut  the  tAraroh.  doors  ugaiortthm. 
Aad  the  dean  began  to  read  tike  Sftmee  anttw,  bat 
such  ware  the  outcries,  rapping  at  the  doors,  ttmnr- 
Idi;  io  of  stones  at  the  wiodows  by  the  moltlMde 
without,  who  atill  kept  cryhig,  »A  pnpe,  a  pepe!" 
•^Antichriae!**  "PnUhimdoimf^tiiUffafrb^eaof 
ibe  ci^  wvfs-a^to  obBged  to  lenve  th^  placaa  to 
sppease  Ae  ftny.  At  last  A»  service  and  aermon 
were  both  ended,  bnt  not  the,  people*rnige :  the  Bi- 
shop of  Bfinborgfa,  w4io  had  preached  the  aermoot 
ea  leamg  the  church  for  his  roMonoo,  dtstnnt  not 
muy  paces,  waa  surrounded  by  the  mnltitode,  cast 
down,  and  nearly  trodden  to  death.  He  was  rescued 
by  ume  friends  who  saw  his  danger,  and  carried 
home  breathless.  The  same  mamiog  the  new 
■erriee  was  read  In  another  church  adjoining  to  St. 
Giles's,  yet  not  wtthont  a  tomnlt,  and  in  the  Gray 
Friars'  cbnroh  the  biahop-riect  of  Argyle.  who  be- 
gan to  read  it,  was  bOoted  ancUbreatened,  and  Ibreed 
to  give  over  after  coming  to  the  oonfeniev  and  ab- 
solntioa.  Batw«en  morning  and  afternoon  Mrvice 
tbs  prevosK  mnd  baHieB  of  Kdiofaarjf^  were  annnooii- 
sd  before  the  priry  coaocil,  who  assembled  at  the 
hrd  chancellor's,  and  nndnHonk  to  do  Ifaefr  utmost 
for  die  peaceabie  nidlog  of  the  prayen  io  the 
■fteraooD.  Accordragly  the  ch&raliea  were  kept 
tolerably  quiet  by  keepiug  out  the  people  altogether; 
bnt  after  service  the  tumult  was  far  greater  than  in 
Ae  morning;  and  tb*  £arl  of  Roxburgh*  lord  privy 
i^al,  who  andertook  to  oairy  the  btsfaep  home  from 
Sl  Giles's  in  hia  coach,  wa*  so  pelted  by  ttooes,  and 
■0  iHressed  npoo  by  the  mob,  who  wanted -to-dn^ 
MU  the  wpriwtt  'of  BaiiK"  that  fae'wsa  ob^ged  to  order 
hia  footmea  and  numerous  attendants  to  draw  their 
•words;  and  thus  he  and  the  bishop  Bt  last  got  into 
tbt  pdace  of  Holyrood,  oovered  with  dirt  and  ooraea. 

Od  the  IbUewing  di^  tho  eonncil  issued  a  procla- 
mation m  deieatatioo  of  this  tumnlt,  nod  to  forbid  all 
tunnknooa  meetings  and  conoonno  (tf  people  to 


BdlnWrgb;  vpoa  p«lo-of 'death:  ■  fht  mbgistnMM 
pntended  to  doplor*  Ae  dtatturbMMOB ;  and  they 
■Med'thafc-  no'-perwM  of  quli^  hMd  appeared  M 
them.-  In  trtodi,-  tfa»"r)aten  hid  been  fwUio  moat 
puf  woAeb  nod  lehildren'of  the  potovest  condition; 
Vhb  ter#n-«wincii;  ■howerer,  tbonght 'fit  to  suspend 
the  rea^ng  of.tiie  neW'service  till  his  majeHty^a 
Anrtber  pleasnre  ahoaM  be  known,  seeing  it  waa  *e 
dnfgwntt  to  the  readers.'  For  this  they-  were 
Inwnhly  Tobbked  by  Laud,  who  told  them,  Arongh 
rtm  Eari'bf  ^Traqna^,  lord  treasurw  for  Sootland, 
that  Ills'  majesty  took-it  -vevy  ill  that  the  burioeas 
eoBoernifig  ttiti-  e«tri)lishment  Of  the  service-booh 
bad  beett  so  miMy  earribd,  and  had  great  reasod 
lO'thioh-hittMtlf  'Httd  hid  gevermnent  dishonored  iff 
Our  lit»-tiUmrithv'Edtobnr^.  "And,  therefore,^ 
continues  the  EnglUh  p'rtmate,  hia  majesty  espeeK 
Att'  yODT  hMrdahlp  ud  the  reat  of  the  honoraU^ 
e<mf^ae»yonreelvee  to  it,  that  the  fitnrgy  may  lie 
eit^rtied  orderly,  and  with  peace,  to  rep^  what 
taaHi.  been  dene  amiss. ....  Of  aH  the  resk,  thd 
weakest  part  was  the  interdicting  of  all  divine  ser- 
vice  till  his  majesty's  pleasure  was  ftarther  known. 
And  this,  as  nlao  the  giving  warning  of  the  publish-< 
ing,  his  majesty,  at  the  first  rending  of  the  letters, 
aud  report  of  the  fact,  checked  it,  and  oommsided 
me  to  write  so  much  to  my  Lord  of  St.  Aodrew's, 
which  I  did;  and  your  lordship,  at  the  council, 
July  24,  spake  very  worthily  against  the  iuterdictiBg 
of  the  service,  for  that  were  in  effect  aa  much  as  to 
disdaim  the  work,  or 'to  give  way  to  the  iosotency 
of  the  baser  mnltitode,  and  bis  mnjeaty  hath  com- 
manded ma  to  thank  yon  for  it  in  hn  name;  bnt  the 
dlsilRiming  the  book  as  any  act  of  thehrs,  bnt  as  It 
was  bis  majesty's  command,  waa  roost  unworthy : 
'tis  most  true,  the  iking  commanded  a  litrargy,  and  it 
waa  time  they  had  one  ;  they  did  not  like  to  admit 
of  ours,  but  thought  it  more  reputation  for  them  (aa 
indeed  it  vras)  to  compile  one  of  their  own  ;  yet  as 
near  as  might  be  they  have  done  it  well.  WiU  they 
now  cast  down  the  milk  they  have  given,  because  n 
few  milkmaids  have  scolded  onto  them?*"  At  the 
same  time,  several  of  Uie  Scottish  lords,  not  content 
with  denying  all  share  in  the  prayer-book,  quarreled 
violently  with  the  new  bishops  and  the  moat  stirring 
itf  the  nnti-Pre^ytarian  clergy.  Traqnair  himself 
eom|riBined  to  Uie  Marqiw  of  ^milton,  who  was  at 
court,  and  still  high  in  the  royal  ftvfir,  that  anme  of 
like  leading  men  amnng  them  were  so  vwlent  and 
forward,  had  such  a.  want  of  right  undentanding 
bow  to  compasa  business  of  this  nature  and  weight, 
that  they  bred  the  Scottish  goremment  many  diffi- 
culties, and  their  rash  and  foelisb  expressiona,  and 
sometimes  attempts  both  in  private  and  public,  had 
bred  such  a  fear  and  jeak)usy  io  the  hearts  of  many 
that  things  could  not  go  well.  The  bishops,  for 
example,  had  been  oompjaioing  that  the  Scotch 
reformers  of  the  former  nges  had  taken  from  them 
many  of  their  rents,  and  had  robbed  them  of  their 
powor  and  jnrifdietion  even  in  the  obufth  itself; 

I  Whiialoek.— Rnahimftb. 

■  UtnS'*  MoT  to  Tmqaaic,  in  ftMbwartlt.  Smm  ttifhl  klttntlaua 
had  bam  mdt  is  tiM  flcottiali  UtDT|7i— bsaoe  Lwid,Mid  that  it  «h 
tlwirowB. 
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HBi  tb*y  iwd  been  woot  to  my  tfaat  the  SoottUi 
rafonnfttioD  getwally  mutt  be  raforoMd.'  But  Ijaad 
•nd  Cbarias  wguld- luUa  la  no  comptenti.agiuMk 

ti^  cooneij-  isMMd  a  daami  •f  baning.*'  w  b«k< 
iibwant,  agmBt  aU  Mch  mwiitara  aa  aefiiaad  lo 
raoeirs  the  JCew  Boek  of  Codmhii  Fn^v*  **««t 
of  carioritj  and  ui^larity."  Aleswdar  flandor* 
•QD,  minister  at  I*eiieban;  Mr,  Joha  Hamikoot 
nioiiter  at  NewbprD  j  and  Hr-  J«iiim  Braea,  nnn- 
istar  of  Ktq|;d>ara«,  petUwaed  agunst  -thb  harab 
aeateoce  with  great  good  bqdm  and  tnodaratioB* 
aod  with  a  total  and  Bteat  rare  abatioanoe-  frmn 
fiutaticiam.  They  told  the  lorda  of  aeeret  oounei) 
that  they  had  been  wiUiog  eaoegh  lo  ntceiva  tba 
aaid  book*  to  read  them  be£iwehandi  in  order  to  aee 
what  doctrine  they  contaioed,  without  which  kaowl- 
edge  they  could  not  adopt  them;  that,  io  the  ma^ 
tars  of  God's  wonhip*  they  were  not  booed  to  bUod 
obedience  to  aay  man  t  that  the  said  Book  of  Cam' 
moo  Prayer  waa  acitber  authorised  by  the  general 
aiaeroMy*  the  repreaentativa  kirk  of  the  kiogdooa, 
which  arar  aioea  the  B«fi>rniatiofi  had  g^ven  dirac- 
tioas  in  tnatten  of  worship,  nor  bgr  aa^  act  of  par- 
liameDt,  which  had  been  arar  tboagfafc  neaeiaary  ia 

>  L«u*rAwmM|aairtoBniiltM,iBBaTMl'allMMdjMflrDail(n 


Ugh  matters  ef'  ^ia  kiad  t  that  the  tiber^  of  tba 
trve  kiric  oi  aoatlaad,  mnd  the  foras  of  worship  re- 
oaarad  alt  the  Re&rantion,  and  noirenBHy  practiced 
aver  aibaej  iware^  wananted  by  acta  of  die  gvnenl 
aaMibUiea  and' lids  of  parliament;  Aafr  tbwe  had 
heair  grant  dtspMing,  dtriiiaB,  and  tmsUe  in*  Scot- 
laadf  aa  aoeooiit  ef  bdim  of  the  ceranMniiea  eon* 
lauMd  hi  the  saw  koak  i  that  they,  vpea  a  euipet- 
efttallDwanea>af  'iiBae^wa«ld  mdntake  to  prova  it 
departed  widdy  ikMD  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Reforma* 
tion.  end  in  points  most  material  came  eear  to  the 
Dbnrch  of  Rerae,  iriiiob  they  held  to  be  aaidolatroBB 
and  aoti- Christian  bow  as  it  wes  when  their  fcre* 
fslheFS  left  it  f  aod,  iaally,  that  the  people  of  Soot- 
land  bad  heea  otherwiBo  taught  by  tberoeelvee  and 
their  predecessors  in  the  pnlpit,  and,  therefore,  it 
¥ras  likely  they  WDuM  be  ibaad  arerse  to  the  sudden 
change,  even  if  their  paatara  adopted  it.  Ijaod'a 
own  btsbopt  the  Bishop  of  Boss,  gaveaTery  short 
ao^wer  to  these  petHioaera.  He  told  tfaem  that, 
whUa  they  pretended  igMraoee  of  what  waa  oea- 
tained  in  the  book*  it  appeared  thwr  many  ab- 
jeetiooa  and  exceptiona  to  almost  all  parte  af  It,  thtt 
they  ware  but  too  waU  reed  in  it,  aDieit  tbej  had 
abused  it  pittfoHy.  He  aaaerted  that  not  Htm  gen- 
eral assembly,  wbiob  consisted  of  a  multitiide,  bat 
the  bishops,  had  anthMri^  to  govern  the  eharcfa,  aad 
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wan  ia  AmmIvm  tlu  nptoMrtiitit*  ite«di--of  dN 
UagdHB.  Hb  wmani  tfca  oHMiM'tlMt  tlw  «ei^ 
rtea  b— k  waa  B«tfaer  aniiuwiiliuite  mat  iduiatnai, 
bnU  aa  tbe  oDotrtry,  oas  rf-  tiwuieat  wthadw  aad 

pcatfaet-titiirgiaB  in  the  Chriotiui  idiiiiidi,  aad  Aat 
tteecafera  tbvj  mtut  aeoapC  it^  aad.rdad  ii,  vrliida 
tlmr  barning.^  Duriog  harvesMiiw  •*  m«»  iter* 
at  work  and  qaiat;"  hut  that  htmg  ended,  miaij 
iMOvtad  to  Edinborgbi  MCwithtfAiidiBg  tbe  pntla- 
■ariiat  and  gpl  up  a  geneial  petitioo  to  rtieSMtcbh 
comeil,  pfayiag  that  the  aerffiee4>ook  wgfac«»futth> 
«r  be  praaiid  upon  diem.  But  Cbey  preaeat^  fonad 
a  Oreaawdoua  f^Kot  agaiDak  tbeaa.  - 

ClwriaB,  to  pBiMh  the  liAahhaiiU  of'  Ab  good 
M  towBt  astit  dmra  oadeia  fiir  tb*  rewwftdg  of  tho 
tecB,  or  ■eirioo,  aad  tbe  ooandl  'af  govenwoat 
fiom  Edinboi^  to  LMHbgoar,  «be  DMA  tona  to 
fitMmg.  tbe  nett  to  Dwsdoe,-^,  tofsdier  witb  a 
froib  pwnilimotion,  oofflmaadiog  tfae  Proabyterima 
to  diaperae  immedbtely,  and  retwo  tolfaeb-  homes, 
ooder  pam  af  beiog  treMed  as  wicbad  and  rebel- 
bMU  sobjeeta,  and  with  no  order  for  calUog  in  and 
buraing  a  aeditioin  book,  oaliUed  A  dispote  against 
die  Eogluh  P^ttifa  CeremoDtea,  obCRided  up«D  the 
Kirk  ef  Scothnd."  Tbe  councir  would  bave  de- 
lved tho  publieation  of  the  ariiiOrary  deoreee ;  but 
Cbadea'a  orders  wore  perempBory,  and  tbej  ware 
aD  read  at  tbe  maritetxross.  The  £ari  of  Traqn^r 
eommnnkoted  a  part  of  the  immediate  rosnte  to  the 
HarqwB  of  HaniboD.  **  Tbe  noUomen,"  aays  he, 
"  the  geatry,  and  eomniimaars'fhim  presbyteries 
aad  bargha,  aeomod  to  acquiesce  h  ore  with,  sod  every 
mao,  in  a  foiy  peacoabla  manner,  to  give  obedience 
to  tbe  teaor  of  tbe  proclamaiioDs ;  tmt'&o  next  day 
thereafter,  the  ^wo  of  Edioburgh,  or,  as  our  new 
magistrates  call  it,  the  rascally  people  of  Edinburgh 
(abhoogb  their  sisters,  wives,  cUldren,  sod  oesr 
kinsmoD,  were  tho  special  aetor^,  rose  io  such  a 
barbarous  manner,  as  tbe  like  baf  never  keen  seeo 
io  tbia  Inogdom,  set  upon  the  Bilhop  of  Galloway, 
and  with  great  diffleolty  was  fae'rescned  into  the 
b^a  coaDcil-honse.***  This  8ydMrf^  bishop  of 
OsSow^i  wbo  waa  odioaa  on  many  gronnds,  but 
apos  Done  more  than  upon  a  popular  mmor,  that 
he  ware  a  goUon  crucifix  hid  under  bis  cletfaea,  was 
afanoat  atrangled  by  tho  women*  who  were  bent 
^OB  diBoovmring  1^  eoaoealod  reSet  aor  was  ho 
safb  wfaeo  he  had  escaped  into  tba  donooil-honse ; 
fiir  a  aMd^tude.  «Alch  seemed  eonstcntly  to  iaerease 
in  number  nod  fbiyi  aortonnded  ihm  bonsa,  crying 
fcr  "  the  priest  of  Baal"— for  dl  ibe  traitors  that 
wereeonspiring  to  min  tbe  old  lil>0rtie8  a/ad  religion 
of  Scotland.  The  terrilted  members  of  the  coudcU 
that  happeood  to  bo  io  tho  house,  applied  to  tbe 
Edkdnirgh  magiatraMs  for  protection ;,  the  m^gis- 
tnceo  eooM  give  thom  oono,  for  they  wero  them- 
sslves  beset  by  the  rioters,  wtw  etatod  that  tbe 
raasa»atf  tbAhr  rising  against  their  own  magistrates 
WIS,  becaoae  they  had  promised  tbem  that  Iboy 
ibonld  be  the  last  in  the  kingdom  to  be  harassed 
abont.Aa  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  At  laat,  the 
gsnrtsmao  and  elergymen  who  bad  come  op  to  pre- 
sent tho  potitHMi,  and  who.  had  boon  opp^obrioiisl^^ 
s  Unawioke  State  F^n. 


ovderod  oat  of  thfr  town,  wed  tbehf  good  offiees  -to 
pMnrent  bkndAodt  nad*  1^  Htmt  laflneoee  and  pet^' 
soasioo,  -taaeqod  -thv  Ushopi  the  eonadfl,  and  the 
nw^tratoa-froBi  the  bands  of  the  tfoters.  It  w«s 
ubs6rv»d,  bowwer,  Aat  the  flrionds  and  relations 
of  those  very  magistrates  were  in  the  mob;  that 
ciliEeoe  of  tbe  best  repute,  with  their  wives  and 
Aeirslsten,  ware  actively  engaged,  and  that  maoy 
woH'hndwD'  geotiemeD  openly  jtrined  tbe  people  in 
tbolr  cries-  and  denoaeiatiODS.  It  was,  therefore, 
no  biigetf  posaiUe  to  represent  the  diaaffi»ctk>n  as  a 
thing  of  no-  cooseqoence — as  a  mere  otrtbreak  of  tbA 
lowest  and  poenst,  who  might  easily  be  brought  to 
reason  by  n  Kttle  banging  and  sooai|^g.  And  nearly 
at  Aa  anna  tfana  die  ei^  of  Olaegow  became  the 
seena  of  a  sfntbu'  fMng  agabMt  tiie  prayer-book 
and  ^^tttofmof.  Bat  Cbaries  and  Land,  though 
waned  1^  tbe  Sootttsb  miaisten  ot  the  fierce  and 
dangcrronsepmt  of  the  people, — of  Ibe  daily  acces- 
sion So  their  cause  of  men  of  rank  and  abifity, — of 
tho  defensetosB  state  of  EdinbuTgh  (^stle  and  the 
other  fortresses,— of  the  poverty  of  the  exchequer, 
— were  rosolved  to  go  «*  thorough,"  and  that  too 
v^hoot  admiaiDg  of  any  delay.  In  fact,  all  the 
Scottish  miniBtera  of  state,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bishops,  were  themselves  opposed  to  the  service- 
book,  though  for  a  time  ome  of  Uiero  declared  their 
dislike  of  it,  but  made  their  reqnesta  to  the  king  for 
time  and  patience  to  appease  the  perikina  liostili^ 
of  the  people.  Tntpiair  saM  that  tbe  prayer-bocA 
might  poasibty  be  snbniitted  to  in  seven  yean*  time ; ' 
but  Laud  was  Unions  at  Ijbo  menUoa  of  so  long  a 
delay,  knd  Charles  resolved  to  enforco  it  at  orice. 
Apprehending  that  the  king  meant  to  deprive  Edin- 
burgh for  ever  of  its  honors  and  advantages  aa  the 
seat  of  govemmeot,  the  citixena  of  that  ancient 
capital  became  more  incensed  than  ever,  and  it  was 
soon  made  to  appear  tbat  Charles  hod  committed  a 
fotal  mistake  in  exciting  thalr  jealousy  in  this  par- 
ticolar.  Before  tbe  removal  of  tbe  session  from 
Lipllthgowto  Stu4iog,  the  Four  TaUBe."or  Boards, 
as  We  should  now  call  them,  were  established  witb 
tbe  aeqnieseence  of  tbe  SceUash  oaancil,  which  were 
represeotative  committees,  dmsisHag  respectively 
of  lords,  gentlemen,  ministeta,  and  burgesses^  and 
whidi  were  to  be  flied  pormanantiy  m  the  capitel. 
Witb  these  Tables  in  EtUobbrghftera  corresponded  . 
lesser  Tadbles,  or  snb-eommitteesi  in  the  countryi  n 
consteot  eommnnica^on  being  estabUshed  among 
them  alL.  Above  all  Aeaa  Tabba  «as  a  general 
Table,  which  eonslsted  of  membera  taken  from  each, 
and  which  was  intrusted  with  something  very  like 
a  sopreme  executive  power.  -  In*  the  course  of  a 
very  few  weeks  these  Tables  were  looked  up  to 
wttil  far  more  respect  tban  tbe  paltry  government, 
and  they  exercised  an  uncontrolled  authority  over 
the  greater  part  of  Scotlaod.  It  has  b4da  well  said 
that  a  better  scheme  for  orgaoikmg '  insurrection 
£Ould  not  eully  have  been  devtsod.  The  cootriven 
of  it  and  the  leading  memtrers  of  the  permanent 
committee  were  tbe  lords  Rothes,  Balmerino, 
Lindsay,  Lothian,  London,  Yester,  and  Cranstea* 

1  Tka  AnUM^  sC  St.  Aiidimw'a  itai  t4l4  tet  ft  woaU  lahs 
■ana  jaui  to  aMsbluh  thv  nrrlce. 
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the  PtMbyierisntf  bow  ftltffoM  iUtty-Bdffeiiedd 'their 
i]dnwBdB/)iDd'  pre«8ed  th^oi  wiBh-  tncremlDg  jieKi- 
dBCfCy  BBd  Mldncwt;  ntf-  kwgttr'  pMttioMd 

-for  timfl,  Bfid  floin*  a]tertti*ne«f  Ui«  BolA>ef*Coiii- 
tnon  PrayerC  tb^y  d«mBa4ed  tbe  Itnbint  rHikrtVl 
t)f  the  whole  hitargy,  Uke'  Book'af  Cbubbsv  whbfb 
bftd  also -teen  forced  open  ilhem,  tiDd^of  thif  Gbuft 
of  H^^  CaitaiabdBft,  it^idi  had  beev  MMt  hMnOlf 
detMtad.  -ever  siBoe  it»  tnt  eMnbMinMt;  ttey 
inemed  the  M«li6|^  ee  tiie  eausB  ef  M  dm  anlBm^- 
tieBu>d1ntoMeB  wIiSch  tgiMced-tl»  (Nnifl«r7-;  tiiey 
decHsed-^ehr  ButborilT-iB  alf^RiMten  wlwdiercMl 
or  reJIgfoaa,  protestiB|«  agriMt  evety  set-  of  the 
Scottish  eoubotl  tO'  which,  any 'bishop  flbmrtd  be  -n. 
party.  The  lord  traasorer,  d!fr<BBrl  of  TrnqoMT, 
was  mrmnDned  up  to  Londda  by  ChwIeB,  iriio'ex- 
amioed  htm  riiarply,  and  then  seat  btoi  ba«k-^dmigfa 
hissiDeerity  was  mneh^kmbtoi)— with-atfll  hardier 
and  more  despotic  jBstructlons.  Traquafaf'Was  ea- 
joiofld,  or  bound  by  ao  oath,  to  beep  Aestf  thiags 
secret  till  tbe  Tery  tnotneBt  whea  Aey-sbOoM  be 
jtQoouBced  by  proclamation  at  Btitfiftg }'  butt  probably 
timmgb  the  earl  hiouelf,  the  conteulooftbe-^oola- 
matiOBwere  divulged  immediately;  upoowfatcb  the 
Td>le«  put  tbemielTOB  into  a  ttetie  imT  prepuuton. 
The  meubers  of  the  ■wb-eoawplttees  '  wer»  MHO- 
moaed'  from  all  part»  to  ne«t  et  Bdtoblii^fa'  and 
Stirling.  To  disperse  Aom  and  the  nidtitudet 
'tba»  flocked  widi  ihem,  Tiaqoalr,  on  -die--ISth  of 
'F«bmai7* ctiaaod  the  kiagVpnwhmHtlDOtobe  Md 
■at  StirRDg,  where  the  coudciI  was  tbeii  sitting. 

coodemoing  their  irregalar  proceedings  t  impecliig 
them  rnthecto  preposteroaaaeni  than  bo  dliafl^tien 
or  disloyal^;  remitttng  past  offenses. to-  stich  as 
should,  obisy  his  majeBty^s  tomitwB<b;  dischargiog 
all  fntoru  meetings,  on  pain  of  tretnaa;  forbidding 
them  to  repair  to  Stirling,  or  any  other  place,  whero 
khe  cooneil  tind  aessioD  sat,  without  notifying  Aeii| 
bu^oess,  and  otAalolBg  leave  fiom  the  'cettitcH;  ami 
ordering  strangen  of  all  ranks  to  quit,  the  iplaca 
iirithin  sir  hdors  after  the  pro^iaDiatioa^  under  the 
tame  penaltyi"  But  the  herald  had  soarcely  dono 
'iea^g  this  prechuntton,  when  Ae  lords  Hnmo 
littd  Liodany^  beting  for  the  Tablea,  p«Uiiitfed,"«ritii 
equal  solemiii^,  ar  coiiDtM^praelamirtion,  whleh  waa 
'fiiea  fixed  lo-tbb  tirnVke^ereaa  at  StMing.  abdcopieB 
of  it  atat  to  be  read  and  afflkod  in-  Gdinburgh  and 
Linlithgow.  T'raqnair,  Who  had  'fovesbeQ  Ae  mls- 
'fehief,  wrote  to  Aamlhmi,  that  bis  majesty mbst  now 
•<  perc^lv&hdW  maeh  all  sorts  ^nd  qualities  of  people 
TO  Seotted  Were  ooimnoved."  Mady-  tbinigfl,''  he 
ad<fs,  •'haVebeeti  eotepbioed  of;  :  .  .  but  tbc|  ser-r 
•vtce-boek.  Wfticb  (hey  iconeeive,  by  this  prOeiamaT 
lion;  aad  Ai6  kitig'b  taking  tht^  snme  upott  tnoMMlff 
-to  be  In  efftfel  of  mw  ratified,  is  that  whit^  l^Mes 
then  'Hiosi -'  And. truly,  In  my^  ja'dghiiB^t.  it'  shall 
'be  ai  eoqr t^' estabfiah  the  missal  in  ttitja- kingdom 
"«s  all  sei^d^^bot^i  as  it  iii  eenoeinW."-'  '  Th^  lar(| 
trensBrerbttId  tegrin  that  bo  "  saw  nel  tttntotiilbiH^ 
■jg  powor  VrtiMa  Mtb'  kittliiliQmf  to'fo»ii4>  tfab  Uek 
Wn-ptio]ife'i"ftr4bt4r^  tmtoti  «nitml|%  tx^  tho 
'  cowttnT;  'Hit  tilib  MMttOfled'thM'tbtf  fai^oT  Marr 


lMd>'WrfCted<  wttMNaniy^  to  fais  nbder-keeper  of 
Bdlnb«rgb-€asileiWtMhad  thoTepHtatSoo  of  a  great 
Puriliiik,'4nd-had'Ba  ^en  occasion  to  greet  alannB. 
EMrytfilllig/'he  nnidt  that  was  dooo  ot-  intended  at 
eettrt"wa0'ftsatiiotly  oarried  to  tiie  ears  of  tbe 
fniMe«Bi>  The  Mslmptt  and  lM^a«f  the  ooundl  wefe 
ranetiNMly>  quMn^iag  with,  aadttecusing  one  anotbor. 
■**M^  own  ttDBditiiot^"  he  continues,-  "at  thia  time 
islidrd;  terti  aii'npon  tbo'oeo  hattd  I  aU  petoeeMod 
by  the  3n|teclM«  ttwJethud  malice  of  mao  of  oar 
bMatMf>«tf  *B  I'Miw  lb  noibettar  predionBoDt  trkOi 
iMrtwUeanett-nHl  MftflM  who  adlwro  lolbfl  Pna- 
byierian  eontae  \  nd  I  rnqr-  traty  aajr*  ll*o  biabop 
cbejr  IiMb  AKMt  laiiM-tnion  obnmbHN  to  dnir  hbtrod 
than  I  am  at  this  thno."  Bat  in  less  tiuui  a  wa«k 
llie'per{^xed'iord«reastti^,'whosentnp-iiie  /oa- 
tlce-«lwk  to  lioddODf  had  Mill  more  abuming  intolU- 
geoce  to  teratBuaisBee.  The  Presbyterians,  Iteiog 
now  openty  joined  by  the  moat  powerful  and  p«pn- 
lar  ooUeflMO  of  tbe  •klngdoai,  and  even  by  several 
meaBbifrs  of>Cbariea*e  goverame&t,  proceeded  bohAy 
to  frame  HBd  subsoil -tiieir  colotvated  Natieoal 
Govenaot,  wherel]^!  Ilwy  ondeitook  to  maintain,  nt 
all'  haeardfr,  die  ■  aid  form  of  ww^tp ;  to  maintBiD 
the  ooofosaion  of  foitbaobaeribed  t^CbarlesVfothw 
atod  hoaaebM  and  Ml  ra&kt  of  people  in  1560  and 
1581,  and  tfgldm  ta  IMO.  Tbe  origin  of  the  Cew- 
BBHt  luia  beea  trai^  ahnost  t»  Aa  coniDMDoaaiettt 
»f  the  'RefonnaMon-  In  Scotiand,  or  to  the  time  of 
Cardioai  Beato*,-  wben  the  noUes,  tbe  friends  «f 
WubartatMl  KooRt  who  oalled  theoMolvea  the  Lords 
of  the  Ooagre^tioo,  nndertoeli,  by  a  solemn  bond 
or  oMreoani),  to  {HoteOt  tbe  parsons  and  opinions  of 
ibe  reforming  and  persecuted  preachers.  The  name 
was  adopted  frdm  the  oof  eoanta  of  Israel  with  Uod ; 
and  tile  nature'  of  the  obKgatioB  was  detired  from 
the  bonds  of  B^tual  defense  and  roaiotoaaoee  peou- 
tiar  to  tbe  nation-t  but  the  word  covenant  bad  ■ 
most  sigoiflaaot  aod  holy  aenso  in  tbe  ears  of  tho 
Scottish  people,  who  knew  iliat  that  form  of  aeso- 
ciatiOB  hmi  -  earrfbd  tboir  aticesters  tnumphantiy 
throogh  thek  Mmgglo  with  papistry.  The  Tabloa, 
w  Btaoding  and  weltHH^inaed  eommitteea,  now 
sumttioBOd  **wy  Scotsami  w4io  vahMd  his  kirk  to 
repair  to  «be  capital,  there  id  obsem  a  aolemn  fort 
as  c  Hung^prepanitlob  for  tlm  renowal  <d  Ao  oovo- 
naut  :  The  oalifras  ebayad  everywherOf  rod  Edin- 
burgh wna  premMly  crowded  and  eramnied  wkb 
te/ry  Presbyiei^aiia,  who  geaerally  travrisd  with 
good  bftud-swofds.  Upon  the  aj^intad  day,  <he 
ist'of  March,  ib«>y  Uok  undisputed  poasessfoo  of 
tbb  High)  or  Sk  OUea^>  kilt,  which,  in  their  notions, 
htad  been  profaned  by  the  preaching  and  praying  of 
LaUtfs  dean  and  blabopj  After  long  pn^ors  and 
Mhortatjone  :tbO'neW'O0Teaant  was  produted }  tbe 
o^gregai3bo  tos*,;bnd  nobles,  gootryt.  <slergy«  and 
'bQVgMMftS,  with  b«nda  raised  toward  heaven,  swore 
to  itb  esMMts.  This  memcwable  dead  bad  bdan 
pj^pared  b^'AlMMddr  Headenoo,  one  of  thofoar 
ttiitiinerB  Whoso  jjmtMkmbad  bean  saradetraasWamd 
by^^tfte-Btebttp'of  Raaa,  and  by  AnMMi  Jakaaton. 
BQ  ttdvOMto  audtiba  gftaarlepiladvlfectof  tlM  par^. 
Vi  hBd  tUaoobftob'-rovlMd  the  lords  Balsairino^ 
'&oij«M'kb«'Xsttae»j-  WlMWvttriitlier^«foM»tfaro 
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mmf  hm  bmao  in  the  emnpoiilwfv  tb«m-«r«»  4*d 
wut  of  powwr.  It  fiH.'MMdr-«Mt  akillffiliy 
miMftmd  for  Beting  upan  B.|arpiMl,:B  4awt,«Kd,e|i- 
tb««lMtio.  pwipia.  wfa*  wei*  about  M]iw4f.pi>Dud'«f 
dmr  Mtmoat  yid»pa»daiia»Md/tlwir-<Pt|ji— I  Iwrh* 
Ik  begta  with  «  dear  wd  eTiuiWiiiihWlfanrf  ftilb. 
aod  *  ■olnmn  •k^makau  nf-tfaq^nrpadiavllioEi^ 
Mof  ihMt  Bomw  Antiohritt  (tba.  |wpe)  cyovtha 
Mnptwvfl  o£  ««d,  apM  tUt  UBV-af.  ShnIi^i  (the 
ewil  niBgwtntaf  and  ewtciawnairf  mm;.*!!  toil 
tyn*Do«a  lam  mada  apon  iDdifiareatibi^sacfiiatt 
•orClixiatiaiilibifr^;  Msen»aeMB.d«etviaeHgaHMt 
iIm  auffioieB^  of  tfas  writtan  vordr-tbe.parfectMn 
of  Am  law,  the  offi««  of  C^ut,  pofiubw  bI«Med  ev*a- 
fal;  hiacarnipiecl  dactriaer  esaeemiiig.  arigionl  sia, 
«MB-  aatani  iaabili^  ud  rabaUioo -to  God's  law,  «nr 
ioBtificetioD  bf  futh  DOlyt  ear  Hnperfe«t  Banotifioa- 
ipoB  aa^HibAdieaBe'  to  .the  law.  rtw.  anftmet  OBmber, 
nad  oM  fif  the  ho))r  aacnaMSts;  >Ub  fiae  baitard 
•aerauMata,  with  all  hia  ritei,  caranioBias,>aiid  fidae 
doeSriai*  added  to  the  iniiuBtratia^fvdUiatrwi  Bacm- 
aaaati'Witham  tba  ward  of  God  ;  liiiidnwl  jodgAOAta 
a^Hiias  iafiwla  departing  wldioM'tha  MWiameot; 
Ua  •bMlnte  QMOMily  of  baptitm;  hia  kktfbaiamM 
opialM  9t  trauttbalKatiatieDt  «v  raU  pnaoDca  of 
Chrialfa  ba^  in  th«  etementat  aod  raeoNIag  ef  Mie 
aaaao  ^  tho  winked,  or  bodiaa  tof.  !■*«>}  bia  diapeo- 
•atiooai  with  wleroo  oatha,  perjaniea.  and  degre«8 
of  mwrriage  forbtddao  in  the  woBd;,tU0  cruaUy 
agnnat  the  iaiwceat  divereedi-  bM  deviliMi'  muB; 
hia  Maapbemous  prieitbood  t  -  his  pmfon»  wcrifleo 
for  tbo  Bina  of  the  dead  aod  the  qsiek ;-  his  caadni- 
satioo  ei  men,  ealtiag  opoa  aagalsiors8iiitB.depafted. 
werabtpiog  of  iaBageiyi  retioB.  aj»d  crosMs;  dcidi- 
ealiDg  of  kirka,  altara,  daya,  vowa-4a  creatufes  v  his 
pMig^liiiji.  prayen  fcr die  deNd,  ^yiflg  erBpeiflLing 
ia  m  atraage  laogM^e;  witk  hja.mraBestuaiiB  .aiKl 
blaaphewouB  lilaay,  aad  multitpde  -^f  adrecatM  «r 
nediatoi*;  bit  naoifbld  ard»«i«-  anriovlai;  cenfop- 
mam  ;  liia  daaperate  and  nacvrUin  r^pottWtKfn  Jria 
gawnd  aad  denblBome  fiulfai.  hi«,  aatiaftetiKwa  of 
■an  fM-.tben- aiaB4  his  jnatiicatwq  ^  works^  ^pM 
apereOiant  works  of  BiipersrogBt«>Q,-me^UK  pacdooB, 
pBC*griaattoDs,  and  Btaeiaii»t  ^  bo^WMr^  hsptic- 
iag  of  beilB.  coojvriiig  of  apirita.  crosaiag.  sRiaUi^, 
aDointfaig-.  coojoriBg,  knllpwing*  of  ^>od>  gypd  aw 
taroe,  with  tb»  Bopetititiam  epiaiOR  joippd  there- 
with ;  his  worldly  moaarehyi  alvl  wieked-  hiararsby ; 
hiB  ifaMo  aaleiDD  vowB,  .wtth  al)  his  sbavaliDga  of 
tandiy aoata;  biBeintBaottBtDd  blMdyjecKeas'inade 
at  Tvoat,  with  all  the  stihieriibvBiaqd  approfan^-pf 
that  «r«el  ind>  btoody  bwidJ  otM^itred  vgnoot  t)|e  kirk 
af  God***  Aodt  ftMd\y/*>BaU  itiw  ooReaBAb  *M<<re 
dataat  «H  hiavgia  «Uegona%rtteiit'Vgn»»«Dd  tz^di- 
tiMCbiOTi^t  ia  Ae  UrbmtfaMitiav  «g8MB8(;thf)  TVflrd 
«C  GadtWid  daeCnae  «i  thfaiitnw-refprmiad  kii;kt" 
Tb^  woat  OB  to  say  that  tbayi.wMU  oontiou*  in 
tba  <badiBBCIi  of  ahadottrioarlMld  diwiHwn  oftWr 
•wm  birli,  aad  waaU  d^4Dd<tib»Mni»«:6evdipg  to 
ibeir  TocatiOD  aad  power  *ll  Sba  «£,  then! .  liK«a, 
'*BBd«r  tha  piuBacoDtfetDedj«,thp>litw<.Aiid^D^r 
both  of  body  and  soul  la  the  ddy'of  Gpd'a  ^i^i 
jftdgwuari"  that  tbay  war*  pq( ,  monad.  (0:tb4ir 
rairtitoBaa  by  any  wwMly  reapiMiib^tiA'fijhpei^'ltie 


peMiMMiieaB.of  thtftr  oaDaci8iicB<iiandtbe.kao»lfl«^ 
of  Crod'a.txw  raligloai  iiriiichaane  ware.  Biiaded-<p 
ommpt  iiad-sDb«a»v-Bwf0|ty.till.uiue  Biigbt  sai^ 
for  their:  becM^og.opeo-  eoetBieB<  and  perswa^ia 
«^.di0>aaavii<  tbat  tlM|i<paiNMned  .that  lite  <piie«MM|i 
•adatability  ^  tbeirik^k.dapBDded  upoD  tfaa  Bafeiy 
and  fKad-belNv|i»rj»f  Aa,fcin|;a  iim94b^  wboaefepi- 
BOB  aad'HitliCHity  they  wrbU  dtt^Bad  with  thair 
ffoada,'  bodieat  aodt  iiv«B|;«i<  loag  aa  h^  >d*feaded 
Christ  aod  tiw  Jiberiiaa  of  thair  ceaaiiy,  upheld 
jusljpe,aadpiMHBhod'iniqiilty.  A  THriety'Of 'Soottish 
AQtB  of  fariiamaDt-  aad  sets  of  coaatil  ware  naiw 
recited «Q'jiaatifytheiv'pr«teBBioaS'aiid their  intolec- 
aace  of  tbe  old  retigieo,  or  of  .any  «ppFoaclf  to  its 
ceneaieaieB,- which  they  called -^^tbe  aaoBU|Ben«B 
•ad.dr«gB<o£J»y'-goae  i4Blatry."  >  vWej  nobleaien, 
barons*  geDtlaiQen,  bnrgesaes. miniatora^  and  wm- 
SHiDBi"  coatmoed  this  faoievs-doaamMit,  •Fceasidap- 
iog  the  dsogar.of  Utatraa  re&nned  wiigiwi,  af  tha 
kiog's-hoDQr,  aod  Qf  the  .pafalia  paaae  the  kiof- 
doniiby  tha  Bwaifold  iao«ra^ooaMtd«nU  geBei«% 
coataUied  «vd  particutoxly,  nwatieoad  in  -onr  -la^ 
sapplieaiwBs,  eoBBptetatif4uid  pratastatieas,  do  benr- 
by.  pn^eas,  aad  b^fiBW  Oadi  'hie  angaUt  and  tiba 
woiid..airfaina1y  da«hm,  that  with  oar  vdula  baevt)! 
we  l^Erea■Bad  reBalv*  aU  tha  days-  of  oar  life  eop^ 
Btaotly  to.  adh^  nato,  aad  to  deieiidt  tba  aforanid 
tnia.'religioD, 'and,  fixbeanng'the  pnctioeof  all  do* 
vatiwts  sirBady  Httredaaed  .ii)  th*  mttters  of  the 
worship  of'Ood,  or  approbation  •r.th«'CemipkioB8.pf 
the  pablio.  gorerBoiest  of  the  kai«  or  oi*U  ptoceB 
aad-power  of  kirkmaii,  till  they  ba  tried  aad  aliawad 
in  free  aaseabUes,  aod  in  parlinneots,  to  Irttor.by 
all  mrnna*  lawful  to  r^caver  the  purity  aod  Kbaily 
of  the  goepel,  as  it  was  eBtaUipleied  aad  professed 
ttefore  the  foTasaid  noratieas. .  .  Aod  we  prowMa 
and  BWBfir:by  the  grant  Danwof  the  JLbrd  our  God 
to  coptinae  in  the  profession  and  obai^oca  of  the 
loposaid  religion,"  .  .  They  again,vio8taQianuriy 
aseired  tbat  they  bad  nO'  inteptiog  or-daaire  ta  at- 
t^i^pt  any  tbiogT  that  niigbt  -toro  to  tbe  dinuaiiti^D 
of  the  king's  greataeas  aad  aatherityii  which  th^ 
roaintBioed  wuiM  ba  aeaaibly.-inGrBaaed  by  thair 
^uceediagB..  £ntyAt«hQ.aamatinaithey  rasohtfa^ 
oxprasaed '  their  detennioBtioD  to  cwry  their  objaot. 
aad.  to  b'de  by  one  .another;  ao  that.wbatsooKer 
abouJd  he  dope  to  the  laaet.af  .^ni  far  thab  oanw 
ahould.  be<  token,  as  done*  to  all  .in  ge^eralt  and  to 
aiwry  qna  of  the«n  in  patticulur.-  OontinniBg-in  the 
BBjna.higb'Strain,  tbey  Bflid^^^ABCk  we  BhaJl  neither 
diKBctly  Doir  indirectly.  Boffflr  oaraetvea  tn.be  dividad 
(p-  witbdiiBwn  faor  whateaaversuggMtioat  eombiaatios, 
alluremept^  or  teiHH-«  from<<bia  bleiaad-and  ki^*i 
coojancMontiaor  shall  oast  io/any  letar  impedimaat 
tbaX.ffa3^  afay  «r  hwder  any  aucb.  reao^ntipn  aa  I7 
coiniBeQ:-opaBen(caliBtt.-bai|i«a4'4^  envdnae  tor  no 
goodjendp;..faiil^  oa  the-poatmyh  ehall,  l^all  lawful 
mBaniiilet^  to  fortfaer  aad  inpinete  tbe'^ane.,  Aad 
if.aDy^ch  daogaraiua,  and  d^nvai motion  ba  made 
tffriu.b]!,^pvd.or.writ,.ifte:flad  ana  of  us  Bhall 
:aither«opprsB8.it,oi;  (iif.paodbe^  sbeU-inaoatinen^y 
make  (hp  .^rpe  known,  that- itimay  be  tji^aou^ 
otiyiatedt..  iioitber  do  .we  Jtear  .tiw  finii  a^nioas 
of  rebellion,  eofn)l^)at^o^,  nr  ntiat  else  our  adreraa- 
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xiwftom  tlnlr  onft'Rvd  bwDm  woUd  pntninttiiit 
•poing.whtt  w*  d*  i»  •»  ««H  wwnutodtad-wriMth 
from  IB  vnfeigped  darire  to  wiipl^  tho  tfeUB  wo^ 
•lup  of  God,  llio  m^Mty  of  tuir  king,  nod  ttio.psMo 
of,  Ai«  ktogdeni,  for  tbo  oonma  bapf  ioon  of  mp- 
boItu  and  posterity.  Aod,  beoaow  wo  can,  aol  look 
for  a  bbtiiog  from  God  upon  oor  proeeadioga)  ex* 
QOpt  with  oar  profewioD'  aod  anbBniptiao'Wo  jelo 
anch  a  life  and  coDTOrmtioD  aa  beaeamech  ChriatiaaB 
who  hare  renewed  their  cofeoaat  wkh  God^  wo 
therefore  ftithfuDy  promife  for  ounelvaat.oiitf'fol* 
lowera,  aad  aU.atlwr  under  ua,  both  in  pobUc  io  oor 
partionlar  ^Uiea,8Dd  porwool  carriage,  to  oodeaYor 
to  Jieep  ounalve*  within  the  bonoda  of  Cbriatiao 
libertgr,  and  to  be  good  example*  to  othera  of  all 
godlineaa*  aoberneaa,  and  nghum^oeaa.  and  of  .flTer;^ 
duty  we  owe  to  God  and  omb.  And  that  tlua-our 
union  mod  ooqoncUon  may  be  obaanred  wiibuik' 
Ttola^n,  we  eaU  tho  living  God,  the  eeanher  oTanr 
heart*,  to  irttooM,  who  kaowedi.tUa  to  boow  mi* 
cere  deaire  aad  nnfeignod  reaohrtiooi  aa  wo  afaaJl 
anawer  to  Jeaoa  Chrtat,  in  the  peatdayt  and  mder 
the  pain  of  God'«  oTerlaatiag  wrath,  and  of  iofiuny, 
and  of  loes  of  all  honor  and  reipect  in  thit  world ; 
most  bnmbly  beaeeching  the  Lord  to  streDgthen  oa 
by  hia  holy  ipirit  for  tbii  end,  and  to  bleas  oar  de- 
sires  aad  proceedinga  with  a  .happy  ■access,  that 
religion  aod  rightoousnesa  may  flourish  in  the.iandt 
to  the  glory  of  Ood,  the  booor  of  oor  king,  and  peace 
aod  comfort  of  ua  all." ' 

A  few  creatafes  of  tiie  court  saw  in  all  this  mighty 
enthusiasm  nothing  more  serious  thaoKbrieffaaatio 
outbreak,  aod  they  assured  Charles,  who  ought  to 
have  remembered  Ute  history  of  his  graadinotfaer 
aod  of  his  gremt-grandmother,  that  it  wouU  be 
eonly  dadied  and  dissipated.  Tlua  was  miserably 
to  miaunderatond  the  character  of  the  S^ottisfa  peo- 
ple. The  lord  treaaurer  know  hie  countrymen 
bettor.  On  the  5Ut  of  March,  writing  from  StirUng 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  he  says,  "  It  is  now 
high  time  for  yonr  lordship  to  represent  to  hie  maj- 
esty the  height  of  erila  are  like  to  fall  upon  us,  if 
he  shall  not  be  pleased  to  free  the  subjects  of  the 
fears  they  have  conceived  of  ioaoTstioo  of  religion ; 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  from  this,  that  it 
will  withstand,  far  less  repress,  tbe  fury.  Tha 
bond,  whereof  tbe  justice-clerk  hnth  tbe  double,  is 
subscribed  by  many;  and  all  qualities  ef  people, 
from  an  towns  of  the  kingdom,  are  coming  in  daily 
to  subscribe."'  But  tbe  business  was  t<w  well  or* 
ganized  to  permit  tbe  antaacriptiou  to  tho'  covenant 
to  depend  upon  men's  making  long  jonrn^s  to 
capital ;  copies  of  tho  deed  itself  were  dispatohed 
to  the  different  eouniaeft  in  the  west  and  north,  the 
popular  preachers  were  all  warned,  a  fire  of  pulpit- 
batteries  was  opened  from  John  o'Groat's  House  to 
the  Cheviot  hills— from  Aberdeen  to  Tflbermory, 
and  tbe  CovEiiAif t  was  spoken  in  ita  tbunderr  The 
people  were  roused  and  excited  to  the  utmost;  all 
ranks,  all  ages  hailed  the  pledge  of  liberty  and  sal- 
vation, and  the  covenant  was  signed  on  the  Sabbath 
in  every  parish  with  sliouts,  tears  of  joy,  or  conlri- 
tion  and  hearty  embrscea.  It  was  a  fine  sabject  for 
>  Xuhimnli.  ■  Budwiokv  Swe  Viftn, 


temnro  alaqnant  of  Hin  wlBinora  now  so  le^et 
dmnb  or  tongoMioA  by  tbo  prleau  of  Bool ;  and 
aomo'  of  AoR' oon^nrad  it  in  ita  pregroao  to*Bfi- 
>Ata<laBd^  finio  aload  at  int,  arinag  aiit  at  tto 
eso,libo  «■  wrfa  lloMd,  bot  which  aweBed  andapread 
itsotf  till  tho  boaton  was  Mick  widi  elonde  and 
wisd.*  IVaqnarr  poiated  out  only  means 
avertwg  the  etonai  '«If,**  saya  bis  ferdahip,  "his 
uujotty  wouM  be  pinasod  to  free  them,  or  give  them 
an.  aaannmce  &at  -  no  novelty  of  religion  efaall  bo 
brought  upon  them,  it  is  like  tha  moat  part  of  tbe 
wiaest  aort  wiB  bo  ^foiot;  but,  without  thn,  Uiere 
is  no  obedience  to  be  expected  ia  this  part  of  the 
world  i  and,  in  my  judgment,  no  aasomoe  can  be 
given,  them  faatoaff  but  by  fineeing  theaa  of  tbe 
Sorvieo  Boob  and  Book  of  Caoona.  If  the  king,  for 
dto  good  of  hii  own  koDor  and  aerviao,  nsay  bo 
movod  to  na^i-tttng  in  thla  kind,  I  wish  oarDaatly 
your  locdaUp  ahaald  not  apnre  yonr  painain  ooning 
boino,  and  vwUrtafciog  to  do  Ida  anaiaBqr'n  oervieo; 
bift,  OROOpt  sonelhiog  of  lUa  kind  bo  grantod,  I 
know  not  what  farther  can  bo  dono  Ana  to  oppose 
force  to  iiprce ;  whenin,  uriMover  g^n,  kia  Bsajasty 
shall  be  a  loser."' 

Bot  sttU  Charles  aod  Land  divegarded  tbo  warn- 
ing, aad  were  determined  to  impose  tho  Codudoo 
PrsQrer  Book  upoo  the  people  of  Scottaod  by  force 
of  am*.  The  great  meetiag  of  the  Covenantors 
at  Edinburgh  dtssolvbd  traaquilly;  but  they  left 
eommisaiooera  behind  them,  and  catablisbed  anch 
totolUgeneo  among  themselves  and  with  nil  parte  of 
the  country,  that  thi^ooahi  meet  and  come  together 
at  the  shortest  oetlee.  *•  For  any  tiling  I  ena  learn,'* 
writes  Traqnair*  **tktj  intoad  to  preparo  them- 
selves 1^  all  poasiUe  moans  for  ttio  wnat,  bat  vriB 
not  stir  except  tbey  be  pressed  widi  A»  practice 
of  theoo  tlunga.they  complain  upon."  Tbo  Covo- 
naotera  knew  thtir  streo^  and  tbo  i^^^  power 
they  had  in  the- sympathies  of  tbo  Pniitans  in  tha 
sooth  j  aod  tbey  began  to  assert  that  they  were  as 
well  friended  in  Eoglaod  as  the  king  himself.' 
Wherever  tbey  eocountored  opposition  from  any 
Scottish  subjects,  tbey  threatoned  them  with  tbeir 
high  displeasore  and  the  curse  of  the  true  kirk;  oor 
did  Uiey  always  littiit  themselves  to  thteota,  par- 
ticularly when  any  of  Laud's  miniators  (his  biahopa 
bad  all  run  aw^r)  iell  into  their  haoda.  Tbere  were 
fierce  riota  at  LaoarlL  aad  other  towas.  In  aomo 
placoa  men  ware  Uirowa  Into  priaoo,  or  pot  ia  the 
stocks  for  reCtafiug  to  sign.  In  tbo  woat  ooaatiy, 
where  Profbyterianisn  was  the  war  m  est,  thoy  would 
give  qo  travaJor  or  pasaengar  either  meat,  drink,  or 
lodging  for  kia  mon^y,  un^  ho  flrst  gara  tham  as- 
surance that  he  was  au  adherent  to  tha  iMivanaiit. 
Tbey  raised  largo  sums  by  voluntary  oootribntian 
for  the  matptoaaaco  of  their  coonnissioneTa,  aocre 
taries,  clerks,  and  couriers ;  they  took  a  minuto  list 
of  all  such  as  were  eitber  adverae  or  lokewann,  net 
forgattiag,  at  tho  aame  time,  to  make  estimate  of 

>  The  towDof  Ab«rd*M  iloM  WM wtthhsldtiMDantMCTilanf.  bytliti 
inflnence  of  the  uaivaiity  ukd  ih*  powar  ttflba  Mftiquliof  Hnnlk^.  or 
ntlwr  t)w  nan-ODvcunlfn  w*n  non  BanMnu  in  Ihat  piuem  Ibu 
•bawlwra,  •  Hardwwka  State  Paptn. 

■  iAunjnoiu  kU«r  Dilrt'V^''  MvflWiwIi,  OUad  IM  April, 
113a 
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fonUtt  li'Mtnr'M.  Mhems  •cBiwaBOBMlBd  oiw-Df 
tba  refcnoed  nMgifMikqt-had  BoimiBaribBd  ta«UB 
GofeouiL.  Aad  the  cbnreh  mitd>atote  war*  4Md«d 
iDiotwoB«neflofCov0iMDben,aiidNan-€<tteDMitlM«; 
Um  Noft-covenaDMrs  eooMatimgt  firac,  oT  Fsi^ite, 
wboM  ansitwr  wm  draaght  imaU  «a.  SeotlucU  Bcaree 
emetoAmg  aix  handrad;  seoandtyt  sotbe  rtftteiman 
u  offiea  and  frvor  «k  that  time;  thirdly^  BoiDe  «rtio, 
tboo^  tfa*j  w«re  af  the  nftirmed  raligwDi  were 
gretlljr  ^footed  to  the  oeraiMVies  of  Bnglsnd,  tnd 
Book  of  ConnoD  Prayer."  * 

Traqoatmpealedly  urged  that  h<B  imjOTty  s^vkl 
bear  aora*  faia  SootciBh  mloiitm  tmi  aamota  b»- 
ftn  OMkiag-op  his  nuad^  «r'*««oiHdadiDf  Ml}*"  as 
to  whM  eonne  ho  oagte  to  taka  attUoorMa;  hot 
iritfaoat  boBring  any  andb-  ■n»y«  w)th«at  advtilag 
with  Ua  EagiUi  eoooeU.  or  with  any  EogKah  mt- 
nas  ef  (iwaramDt  eaieepk  hii  lalal  Jbaod— CbariieB 
fannaotf  drew  op  a  conHniHioii  fbr  the  Marquis  of 
Hamiltea,  who  was  ordered  to  pooeeed  with  all 
baste  to  radnoe  that  "nucalty  people"  to  order. 
Hamilton  was  hereby  iDatrocted  to  read  the  royat 
proclano^D  which  he  bore  to  the  lords  of  the  Scot- 
tish conDcil,  previotuly  to  pobKabiiig  it,  and  to  exaot, 
if  be  choae.  maoleino  oath  irom  each  member  of  that 
ceDodl  to  do  his  beat  to  exeooto  ih»  proclamatioa.' 
If  aay  body  odumtd  proteat  against  Mb  royal  proela- 
nattion,  he  waa  to  treat  him  aa  a  rebel,  and  appre- 
bead  hnu  if  ponible.  Ho  waa  to  giro  a  bold  oega- 
the  to  any  potitiaoa  that  might  bo  prflMoted  by  the 
CoTonantBua,  bodi  ia  reapoct  of  tlw  mattor,  and  as 
caauog  from  an  aoaeknowlodfed  aad  illegal  asso- 
ciatioo.  He  waa  not  to  prosa  fbr  the  exaet  exeett- 
tiso  of  LBiid*a  ehnrdi  orders  far  the  present,  but  he 
was  to  take  good  care  not  to  promise  their  abroga- 
tivB.  He  vnu  to  allow  the  Scbts  six  weeks  to  re- 
Donnce  the  coreoant,  and,  if  he  fonod  cause,  Uts. 
*'  Von  ^ali  declare,"  eootiones  the  king,  that,  if 
there  be  no  aufficiest  strength  within  the  kingdom 
to  fcree  Ae  refractory  to  obedience,  power  shall 
come  from  Englaod,  and  that  myself  will  come  in 
penoo  with  them,  being  resolved  to  haaard  my  life, 
rttfaar  than  to  suffer  authority  to  be  contomoed. 
Van  Ultowive  deelate.(if  you  Jod  eatiSe}  tlMt, 
u  wo  Bover  did,  so  by  God'a  graoe'lr«r  bever  wUI, 
■top  the  eonne  of  jnstiee  bf  any  priVate  dhrections 
of  oata.  bat  wMl  iMn  cm  lorda  oT  soMIdd  and  other 
jndgbato  admioistor  Jtiadeo,  aa  ihey  wiH  be  aoswer- 
to  Ood  ud  OB.  If  yon  can  not  (by.  the  means 
pnacribod  by  tu)  bring  bach  the  reft-actoTy  end  b«- 
ditMna  to  doe  obedience,  we  do  not  only  give  yon 
nuhority,  bot  command  bB  hostile  acts  wbataoerer 
to  be  aaed  agunat  them,  they  hav ii^  deserved  to  be 
nwd  ao  otherwiae  by  iu  bnt  aa  a  rebeBtoiu  people : 

'  TkMMM  IKtj  (McreUiT  fbr  dw  puliamiit),  Kmtoij  of  ihe  Pariift- 

W(h*  (natpnmdMumtiM  MMnt  tl  kwu,  Ac 
fM  tteopul;  ChulM  Hyv^'Wa  |1tc  jm  pom  to  uum 
*^  mmil  to  ri»  IN  wtatmrar  pliee  Ton  lihill  Hod  tnert  CDBvnient 
brtor  mnif,  Biinbaifh  only  ovMpted,  tad  to  dniif*  iLa  meetiiif 
""•rf  aa  Boeukm  •kail  reqnira."  In  uotber  daate  hs 

"f, "  WkHiMr  tW  loira  sf  EdinlMTgh  ■liall  deput  from  tbe  Corf 
M,  Hd  fMHigm  fir  our  Inar,  l*M  w*  will  ttart  7M  liter  bkek  tha 
"«acil  aad  MMion  to  it." 


for  the  dohig  thereof,  we  will  ndtr  only  save  yon 
UonnlsnSt-batofleMintitaa  aoceptabln  «eir*tee  done 
Ml'*''  Hkvhig  Teb<iit*d  ht»  iaMmcOvBa  and  com- 
mia^a,  Hamilton  took  leoTe  bf  the  king,  who  or- 
dared  him  to  wi^  often  to  falmiblf  and  the  Arch' 
bialtop  ef  Cantorbttry,  he  being  the  only  EngKsh 
penoo  intmitod  with  the  secrets  6f  the  Scottish 
affiura.  On  the  3d  of  June,  HamSton  arrived  at 
Berwick,  where  the  Earl  of  Roxbnrgfa  met  him,  and 
toM  him 'how  smaH  were  his  hopes  of  Boccess;  that 
the  Sbottish  people  would  assaredfy  not  give  up  the 
covenant ;  iSial  they  tosisted  on  the  aboKUon  of  epia- 
copacyv  and  that,  if  they  were  not  satisfied  in  thfa 
respect,  and  by  ^e  inamedinte  caRiog  of  a  general 
aaserably  and  parliament,  they  woald  call  an  aaaem- 
b|y  themaolveB.  The  nmrqnia,  when  be  came  to 
Berwieb,  had  expected  to  find  m  great  company  of 
Doblembn  and  etfaenr  to  receive  him  and  attend  him 
as  the  king's  high  commisatoner;  add  he  had  espe- 
cially eotinted  Hp  his  own  kindred  and  vassals,  or 
teoantryt  bat  all  failed  him,  except  •*some  very  few 
who  bad  not  snbecribed  the  covenant,  and  they  in- 
considerable :  for  the  Tables  of  the  Covenantors 
required  that  none  who  had  taken  the  covenant 
should  give  any  attendance  upon  the  marquis."* 
With  a  heavy  heart,  Hamilton  went  on  to  Dalkeith, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  lords  of  the  secret 
cooDcil,  1^  flome  of  the  lords  of  session,  and  troops 
of  the  nobili^  and  gentry  who  had  not  snbscribed. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Dalkeith,  the  citizens  of 
Edhibiffgh  reqaestod  that  he  wonbl  be  pleased  to 
repair  to  the  king's  pahee  of  Hofyrood  House, 
where  they  mi^t  more  conveniently  commanicato 
with  blm  and  roceive  his  grace's  directions.  But 
he  knew  that  the  ciliBens  were  in  wkrlike  array 
round  the  casde  to  prevent  his  throwing  in  troops 
and  ammunition;  and  he  represented  that  it  would 
not  be  agreeable  to  the  king^s  honor  that  he,  bis 
me3eBty''s  commissioner  with  the  council,  should 
reside  at  Holyrood,  situated  at  one  end  of  the  city, 
when  thi  castle  seRtod  at  the  other  end  was  blocked 
up  with  gnards.  The  citizens  undertook  that  this 
guard  should  be  removed,  and  the  Covenantors  hi 
l^toburgh  kept  quiet.  Thereupon  the  marquis 
consented  to  lodge  at  Hotyrood.  On  his  way  from 
Dalkeith,  about  two  or  three  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  Covenantors  tliat  were  residents  of 
die  capital  and  Deighborhood,  who  were  all  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  eonsistod  of  seven]  thousands — 
more  ealenlHted,  no  donbt,  to  overawe  than  to  testify 
respect.  And  as  the  marquis  drew  still  nearer  to 
Edinburgh,  he  srw  a  small  hill  blackened  all  over 
with  Geneva  cloaks — for  five  hundred  Preabyteriaa 
ministers,  on  foot,  had  their  taken  their  post,  and 
had  appointed  "the  strongest  in  voice  and  austerest 
in  counteORDce  to  make  a  short  welcome but  this 
the  marqulB  avoided.* 

As  8000  as  Hamilton  was  settled  at  Holyrood,  be 
asked  the  CovenRnters  what  would  satisfy  them  and 
induce  them  to  renounce  their  league.  They  an- 
swered, nothing  but  a  general  assembly  and  a  par- 
liament, and  instantly  clapped  new  guards  upon 

1  Riuhwortti.  ■lb.  ■  Riubwottlu— BaiUia'a  Lattm. 
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fiMaBgh  €aMte.  Mi  -imiltiplM  tlM-gntrdk  md 
watofaeBvfthe  ciigrw-  At<tba«nu  tiiua  ch«>-pt«H«- 
■n>ad«iHA<h«^p«o^e  «o<Uk«)M«d  of  cnrft}-  prbptf- 

iMnne  MrHoe-in  «hsikiag's  obaptrt^tfae]'  Mdtio-iwll 
him  that  he  ma«t  not  read  th»  BvgMi  »4vti«e*Mok ; 
ao4  ikmy  oBildd  Vf  tfae«rgm,  irtiidi«li^iMHuM0l«a 
va  an  ■bomiuliiiu  wototfce  Im&J^  A-fewAtywAtor 
Ikaif  iMtor  « 'tba  mutqiritt  admbMilt^Mkn 

■ad  wmrj  oiwaCte  oMooHtomllHiribtffheiFMfBSiefl 
awoaat;  they-  hapad  to  eaMMoei*  CMHtiMk 
and  •pairiDti.*  <-9lMy  d«alaf«d>tlnft'tti*'Sl!o<Mal(-|i«w- 
tilb  would  a«'Moa<reiiotnK«-cbe^  -tWl^tiMn  slf-thBlr 
ittvwaaDt,  wbtch'btti}  rintradyteeiiredtbatni^  ftVA* 
ofkmeDiiDdartog:»De'mt4Q*iii>righ«M>iinieM.^rhtw^ 
Htoo' wteeljr  'deblioed  puUishiDg  CtiuWs' prtocb^ 
iflfrtioDf  and  advised  hi*  mbiMr'tntM  pi^red'itfthtir 
ta  gtenttbtfM  all  ifrolf  6wn«cadti,- ot'ti  bMtfltf  dewA 
Ma'DcM'Svitli  aa'army  ia  it.  w  {mt'MtldieM  him  Ber- 
wick and  OaHMe,-«ifd  ta'UMrnt  )□' perlMti -wHh-'Hfi 
mmy  Tof^i'  Oa  the  '16th  of  JatM»i  the'tturtqbti  Ve- 
aolnd  Che 'fbHowtag- MMfrer  flom  ft*  ting':— 
expeetttev>ft}*t}uog'Mtt  MdmM  thritpaoaMtbttbe- 
tedc«'bBf  ftrtWMty.  'IflfhtftAeatt'thnc/yiitfrtiin 
iflMt-tahowtb  diMtflT«i-llitt  nraltitadft,  Md,  if  It  be 
p«MWIe;'to>po«seM;fmnfMlf  of  my  cnstldM  bf  &A'iO- 
hnr^  aM  JStMMg,  JPhteh  I  do  nW  et^ect^  nUtf  to 
AHb  end  -I  gltfl  'lfmi  lebve  to  Hatter  them 'i^A  wTmt 
bepM  fm  |fl««Ktf.' ftd  yoti  bngngfi  nottne  Agiitidst'm;^ 
|mniid«,''Btid<  la  liMtteuhrthfet  yotficnnB^nt  tieitlier 
co  the*  «tifitt^  (^r  'pM4hi^«nt  'n«r'  general  'aasembiy, 
iftia  the  cdvcHmbt  fte  dtwivmVef^  atid  gWeti  up,  ydnV 
abler etidLlTOing'tlD'itr  taw^rr  titne  Mitit  l  bb'^efadyiA 
rat^presa  ^ent. '  Btrt  Whed  I  eotisider  that  now  ti<it 
enly  my'bi^a;  but  myrefiatfitibtt  fbMver,  IMs  itk 
■teke.  I  iHttilf  leather  feMfef  the  Urit,  tUm 

help,  than  thb'fcft,'  Wfatefa  Is  ItYepar&ble. '  Tfalri  I 
hiive  wriribn'ttf  ttb  Attrtr  ettd  than  tft  ahAWyoa  l 
imttiftiniM'Mt  y^Md'tb  lihd>«  fmiirirtlneDt  And 
AtomAIe'deiitttiAi  M  yed'H|;htIv'eriirtfaerff ;  'K»r  it 
i»  a31-«ee  ■fts'  to  yMd  to  bb  nb  kleg  lb  Whtf  tlbbA 
ime.  :  'As  the  tHlhin  are  now,  I  dbYiet  Expect 
fhat'Ttm  shmili}  declste  tbe'adhet-erato  the  'covienaht 
tl4ftt^-s;  -ui)ttl,'a8-I4iave  ilneedymid,  you  Mve'  heard 
ftvfti  irie'ih'di  TAy  deet  liAtth  ^et'stttl  fd'r  St:dtlAWd, 
thoTrgh'yttcrr  i\A  weekb  'ehbtild  be'  'elftpded'.'  lb  a 
'imrd,  gafh  ttrA^  by  Mtt  tbe  horteac  m^aub  Voi  cab,' 
*^thdatforBiiMii^>-(Wfr'^undB."'  ^"^  "  '  ■■" 

"ByhoHesttfietiAa^CfiayWa  meabt  raeana'  t^rit 
d^'bMieipe«|y^tfrnn(ltfhi^oWbbtakra<fter/ 'ThePres- 
b^tati  MtKtea,  UTidlBl^(midibgi9iat  thWcoWani 
ithitt  be'givbo-'^.'bt-  nU  trettty  ihadb/ceaBe^  fbeii^ 
fiaipitk  to  t^if  WttU  4!ltttoi4atlrfQ^  0f  firm  i^dturi^tice 
to-tlie  gt^^'^Htibbi^r'bbbd^'  a^t  agSio 'all 'declared 
thRt  ihey  ■wdtfld''tt*Wr'';^iit"the'  covetianrexcep^ 
W^h'ttieir'fti'fetf.  'I^e'};  iiw*"in»e((' their  p'etJiion  to 
t^tr  mMT4bid^'''(lafllifg"rot-  an'  VnAmedfate '^'r^dress  of 

Itiuiiitanir&oni  W^eDlwnrth  liafT  bo  tj'pnnicmllr  dpvMt  OVt 

tifirc  with  ihoM  ininitten,         «era  Iktclj  pal  fut  of.lnI»a(^  ^hf), 
wto  abtfie  df  UlMr  Wt^  Md'  MM  Such  ikhfei'  l*  cons  frum  other 
l^W*  qf      tttfiw^'linkaktuiUarbal  r<M}|)Uibdtt1tiW  d^MM/' 
—HardmOu  SlmU  'P^m.  , 
■  iMtlHlittM-rfthaBiwirtehtn  Rwihwnth. 


'tiielr-igirteVaawai'  teffifrg  fatu  that  they  wmiM  do 
Ittigarib*  desiritfg  bhn  tu 

■prtffMee-'tlie  -rndKirt^ift-tlie  whole  SotffiSeh  coiraeit 
'na«i4lMB,<eb^fltg>lhe  apfarit  at  leait,  tf  not  the  let- 
ten'oMM«li|fft  IbatrUMtona  to  temporize  and  dehide, 
{WMaMed'AlbinihkVhe  WMdd  call  boOi  a  general  aa- 
abnlUjr  aMi  a  pkHiameut  far  the  redreaa  of  «n  grie*- 
-■ttoefe.  'ft'tip|fekre,iNnrlBTCr,  dhic  the  Cbvemnten 
were  MMM'«f 'thtf  yitat  contriTed  by  the  khig,  or 
Wtfre'SMphildtM  of  Mil  hia  iwentions,  ftr  Owf  went 
HWf  AMiMMed;  pMthig  no  tnnt  Is  Hutailtan'a  fan- 
'pMmbee.  The  tnirqato,  on  the  olSier  hand,  had 
found  that  mOBt,  if  not  all,  the  bnh  of  the  conoeil 
WeT«-l)tt!lNj«d  to  itie  granting  of  what  the  Covenant- 
era 'detbtmdWd;  ttitd' M  he  daret  not  snmmeo  the 
eooora,  leat  theyihttoM  hare  aided  -with  the  Cove- 
hantflTa.  '  He  hrforiVied  hit  master  of  all  this,  and 
WttpteTed  Mm  nHt  tb  ffroceed  in  his  warlike  prepara- 
tions too  ojieniy. '  Charles,  In  reply,  told  him  that 
h«  WotHd'take  hM-advfcb  and  atop  pablic  prepara- 
tfonSf-bbt  *')ti'ii'sileat  way"  he  would  not  cease,  so 
that'll^  Aiight"be  ready  npon  the  least  adrertise- 
Aenfc  '  THb  Crtredbhters  presented  to  Ae  marqnhi 
iin  '•M^natiod'bf  the  bond  of  mntnal  defenae."  in 
Which  they  again  mott  anlemnly  protested  (hat  they 
iheMnt  not  to  derogate  fWnn  the  king*s  authority  or 
tb  disobey  and  rebel'  agaloat  hie  majesty's  lows. 
"'A(l-Our  proce^diAg,**  said  they,  "by  petitiooing, 
lifotbating.  6JVenRntlng,  and  whatsoever  other  way. 
Wfi's  Abd  i^  obly'for  the  maintaining  of  Aie  true  refi- 
gitin"by  '1i8  prof^sded;  and  with  expreas  resemitioa 
of  odr  'obediencb  t6  hla  most  sacred  majesty,  most 
h^iibb1y'1)eS^eching  lita'majeB^  ao  to  eateem  niid 
aeci^pt  of  Ufi,'that  he  iri\i  be  gracionaly  pleased  to 
call  ft  national  abaembly  and  pHrliaraent,  for  remoTiDg 
the  feara  We'haVe,  not  without  cause  (as  we  think), 
cdnfcehed  of  introducing  iu  this  church  another  form 
of  wo^shiptHan  WhAt  we  have  been  accustomed  with ; 
^  llltewis'e  &t  ^tiaf^ing  our  just  grieranees,  and  the 
aettlriig  of 'a' constant  and  AoHd  order  to  be  kept  in 
tfll  tiihe  coming,  as  well  in  the  civil  aa  eccteaiastical 
gbVernment:  Which,  if  we  ahatt  by  the  intercession 
of  your  grace  obtain,  we  faithfally  promise  (accord- 
ing r6  our  bound'eh  duties)  to  continue  in  hia  roajea- 
tVa'obeclTerice,  and  at 'our  utmost  powera  to  procure 
tlie  'siime  during  bur  lives.'"  The  marquis  trans- 
mitted tlieir  (^Hper  to'  (!7harles,  together  with  fresh 
desponding' accounCa'of  Ilia  own  :  but  tlie  answer  he 
r'e'ceived"wRS  as  liigh  and  absolute  as  ever.  "As 
concorrfidg  the  explariation  of  their  damnable  cove- 


a'dnke  plf'Vfnipe,  y  ,  ^  

suffer :'  ^et  I  commend  the  giving  ear  to  the  expla- 
natiobl'  or  'atj^  t^ii)g  else  to  win  dme,  wbich  now  I 
seels' ogp  of  your  cbiefest  cares,  wherefore  I  need 
not  'r^ecomti)e'i]id,  it  to  yon.  And  for  their  calling  n 
^a^liamen't^  assembly  without  me,  I  should  hot 
much^'t/^,  Bof-j-y^jor  iVwould  tb^  more  loudfy  declare 


command."*^ 
1  Xubwotth. 
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If  Butiltw  ivtoiKi  pMMf  >!^mp«k-lt*<i«.'>KiB 
kgrtky.-aiKt  not  for  bi<  ptociotiKpi  ft  -li%l9W 
oMiitm  tbat^  ftwiU  lmfmii»m>im  m^Jtmmwt 
Dpaa  liw  muaity,  to  fpiplva.tlHric  4mi3niK  Mi4it» 
iMora  to  than  B|m  ii^tbw  4 w  vMdw  m  t-qiof^^ 
Bat  Uw  tniB  x^wim  of  Imh  ■going-fw  iMLffwiti  wwwh 
tiina,  and  to.  teo  in  wbat  MUa  «f  Cwwtrdo^.weie 
the  king's  wlike  j^apfisiioBB..  f  jwioasly  to  bii 
JeparVuet  op  the  Atb  .oC  J^lj.,ibq  ^iniHWMad.UldB 
rajal  procUniaUoo.  which  he  hBdb^a^gbt  wUK.huia. 
to  Uw  Scotciah  conocil,  who  MgDo4it-ttf>oOr.aro«ww 
uf  th»  oomiQWBd  to  fthudgo  the  ,9'«i^i»at.  .Tjbom- 
opoD  it  WW  Beiit,to  the  owkotrcnowAEtd  th«r«  read 
aloud  ;  but  it  wu  iqat  ioitUltljF  V.ft  kng'Wld  fo^' 
erfioltjr  vrittw  protOBt  drawn  i^t. to  tbA  lwoio.of  the 
ooUonteo,  bwroBB,  geDtle(|i«|i.burgbB,i«iuliioi(iraom- 
Thb  w  ,fblk>i|red  hj  anpibvir  fimUnowtion  o£, their 
ooreiuui^  which  givoQ-ht  Jtlaiiultftp.to.  be.  iwt 
Bto  the  king*!  hwdi*  Wbea  tb»  jnwqaia  wo* 
to  court,  he  gave  Cbwlaa  e,.  f|iU  eccoiuit,  of  the 
^atreogth  eqd  rage  the  CnveqaptAra,**  tAg«tber 
with  the  "  DncoDstaoey**  of  duo;  iiwioherA.of-  the 
Scottiah  coBDcU ;  ond  he  propowd  to  hi^  mi^eatr-i 
M  a  middle  course,  to  reaew  tbd  cQ^foBaioA  of  iaitb 
which  bad  beeo  ratKfied  \>y  the  .  Scottiah  parUaoieiit 
ID  1567..  Cbarlea  i^mediatejj  fi^ot  back  tb9.,inar- 
quia  with  eolarged  . iuatructiopa-.  was  toi.tiy, 

bj  aU^meaoa,  to  make  the  S«otti«fa  coujocil  si^p  th? 
said  coofesaioD  of  faith,  and.  tbfirejby,  aa  the  wur^ 
cfaoM  to  argoe,  give  ap  the  coveaaot ;  .but,  be  was 
not  pabbcly  to  put  tbe  propoaitioo  to  vote  in  .the 
coniKil  eaeept  he  waa  4piite  avre  to  carry  the  .poi^t: 
he  was  to  saoimoD  a  geaeral  aaactioblj,  but  to  take 
good  care  dut  the  aittiog  of  the  avsMablj  should  utA 
he  befbra  the  lat  of  Moveother:  be  waa  to  labor 
that  die  biahopa  toigbt  have  Totea  ip.  the  aasemb^, 
aod  that  the  oiodenitor  thereof  night  he  a  bishop : 
be  waa  to  cajole  them,  about  tlie  Articles  of  Perui> 
^ring  them  to  believe  that  they  were. held  aa  ipdijf- 
ferent:  iffae  found  it  eipedient  ho  might  eveo.pvb; 
lish  the  order  for  dischargii^  the  use  of  the  Service 
^ook.  Book  of  Canons,  and  the  .practice  of  the 
lligh  Commisaioo.  "You  are.  to  protest,"  coDtio- 
oed  the  instructioas,  "ogaipst  the  aboUshiDg  'of 
bishops,  aud  to  give  way  to  as  &w  restricticvis  of. 
their  power  as  yon  caa ;  and  as  for  the  bishops  pot 
being  capable  of  civil  places,  you '  muBt.  labor  what 
you  can  to  keep  them  free. .  . .  As  ^r  the  bishops' 
preeedeoeot  jen  are  Dot  to  a^mit  them  of  the'  as^ 
aeinblf  to  meddle  therewith,  tt  beiog  no  point  of 
nU^oo,  aod  totally  in  the  crown. . .  Xou  are  to 
adrite  tbe  biahopa  to  forbear  aitt^g  attbe  council  tQt 
better  and  more  fovotable  timu  for  't'^Ase 
batter  timea  were  to  be  bronj;ht  abonf'  ^y  lire  aod 
fword;  bat  Cbarlea  waa  not  as  ;et  ready,  and 
therefi}re  he  eoocloded  thus :  *•  NotWitfiBtaadiiig  all 
these  iostmcttona,  or,  any  other  ^'cideiit  tbat  n^ay 
happen  (Stilt  laboring  to  keep  up  our  bobor  ad  far  as 
potalbly  you  caa),  you  are  by  no  nleanii  tb  permit  a 
present  mpCore  to  happeil,  fiut'tb'yifeM  any  (hibgj 
thoDgb  ntireasoDable,  ratHer  tWtt  'boW  to  br^ak'.';', 
Beude  tbeao  instrucdons,  Clilirl^- .^ave.  Hamilton 
order*  tbitl  tW  bishops  and  tbo  cdditopsipnersj  or 

>  Rwhwsrtk 


pnBctm*  qaaiedrbjr-lltein,  sheold  faa-bcid  seoeaaavy 
m»m^mM'^  gMMraliaaoamb^l  that  aU  minis^ 
«np»i4or«Md  .QNii.^ttc*  ^tbaaa  alira  bt^^  dionU  bn 
|t«MPiwd;.  a«d.tibit<att.jiiiniBiei>  ateilftad  iritbouC 
tfae<hiaimp**^eeiiM:ahoulAb»pi:tvMit«d.fro«i  a»r> 

-oiaiog-tbeia  fodctiaok.    t  '   < 

.  But;  while.,  tbo-  mar^ia  waa;  bnay  at  oewt,  in 
nmnnfpng  thoBo  laattera  tbe  Gevenairten  in  Seot* 
land  warn  qoi  idl«w  bnb  presaed  might  and  -  main 
for  awro.  nbaanptiooa  to.  the  Wngtw.  **Aod  be> 
oainan  tbet  novtb  were-for  itht-  uaest  parfr  agasaab  the 
aQyeannkiaonio  noble  Qiao  and  miniatera  wanton  the 
sad  of  itiiy  (betog  tlmt  d^y  twelvemoatfa  the^tool 
wns'  tfaaiQwa  at  the-  bishop's,  head)  to  Aberdoen, 
hoping  to  Mwvineo  tho' doctors  .tbero  of  the  lawAil- 
;(tBaa..of,tho.cownnot*  fiat  l^e-.doeMn  violentif 
Mguod  sgpioat  aaawtb^HBB  itiwas  a  oombinn- 
tiooiwitbook  mnanbor- antharii|jr<  And  the  Co*- 
eoaotongnroontto  tbe  said  dootm  •£  Abordeed 
that  the  hoi  .comownioonr  waa  aniiBfied  with  tho 
dVeoBirt  u|iBa-th».ofier  of  thtt^eijrtieation  (whieb 
is  forraerliy  monfkmod) ; .  lutt  M-tbe  ■omroisnoner'a 
retvra,b^deelaKadtheGoatnry.*'>  biawell  known 
that  the.  Coyaoaoters,  aotwiUMtanding  their  pr»- 
tonsiena  la  godliooaa,  began,  nt  a-veiy  oaely  stage, 
to,  be  a|mgst,as  rogardlesa  of  tbair  word,  when  a» 
advantago  was  to.  be  gained  by  branding  it,  aa  ^ho 
Itiag  Umaelf  waa  of  his  promiaes ;  but  in  the  preseart 
caae  it,  may  be  dmbtod  whether  ilatoiljtoD  had  ootdo' 
ceived  them  by  profoaaiooaof  admiration  of  their  holy 
league^.  .Upoti  hia  return  to.Holyrood  Honae,  on  tl^ 
lOt^  of  August,  be  found  things  in  a  much  woraepoar- 
turo  than  he  had  left  them  in ;  for,,a.few  days  before* 
itbbd  been  J  enacted,  afe  n- coof  oBttion  of  bwgha,  that 
none  abonld  be  loygiatmtea  or  o«<;upyno7  mniucipal 
o0}caa,whataoover  anlnaa.Utey  had  taken  tiie  oova- 
naatt  and- tbe  CoTsnnntera  had  vnanimpnaly  re^ 
folved  that  bishapa  should,  have  no  roto  in-tbo  gen- 
eral asaemblyi-r-that  episcopacy  abonld  be  aboliahod, 
T— the  Arti(Uas..of  Perth  condemoed,  and  that  aH 
men,  under  pMn  of  the  corse  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland, 
should  aigo  the  cQveoanL  Hanulton  k|iew  not  what 
to  do,  .but  be  resolved  at. all  basar^dO'  not  to  call  a 
g^neml  .aaaqinbly  until  bo  had  again. been  to  Ixtn- 
don  in  person.to  represent  to  bis.  majesty  the  ex-^ 
tre.ine  hnKSt^.be  was  like  to  run.  Three  days  after 
his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  t}ke  aonfident  Covenanter* 
waited  ifpon  him  to  demand  an  answer  to  the  exj 
pl8aatif>.n.  and..peUtiDn  they  hod  forwarded  Igr  l^m 
to  tlio  court.:  He  declared,  that  the  king's  answear 
was  full  of  graoe  and  goodnesa, — that  bia  niiOeBty- 
profDi^d  that  he  would  leave  nothing  updone  that 
could,  bo  expected  fi^m  a  jo^t  pifince  to  nto  the, 
nation  ifroin.  ruin, — that  nf  9oon-  as  ord^r  and  govern- 
ment wore'reS8f«bI)qhe<3  M.bcCore  thefte  combiu* 
ti{>ns,  ji^d  obedi^oQe  ma^e  to  the  crown,;  bath  an 
a)uemb1y  dod  fi  parliainei^t abonld  be  cotivolied, ,  Ha 
never  could  have  expected  that.meOj  diatitiguished 
t|y,f!he)r  aagaci^  and  ith«ijr  diatrus^  of  profeauons^ 
sbouldibe  aatiafied  withiragit*.promtea«  iike  tiiaaev 
This  -GoveiiaMrirsuegiotifrtfed'  eight' or" nine" days, 
atid' thQn''t)ie' biarquia  craved  agnin  the  apace  of 
twantjr  day*  Jto<go<  to  court.  muI  brii^-  anoUior  aiw 
<  Kiiihwonh. 
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uailoi»UK>d  bjr  tbo  .CwABiutten,  mi  t*  ch»  vknw 
timei  bnt  befim  ba  intfuilgm.pmTatff  hv^u^t 
tic  to  coDinlt  with  the  sifl».of  Xn«tMir,  Avuhwilit 
■vd  Soulihesk,  tod  »ven  to  join  fa^  liswtiW'With 
thetn  to  c«rtuo  article*  of  wtvic*  to-be. offnvd to 
tbe  king.  In  thia  p$par  Cburiw  nu  dkma  earBfwUy 
argf>d  to  reroke  thoie  iiuiovatiaq>  in  Nligioo>Md 
law  which  alone,  wiUioot  any  diaktyalty,  had  moiied 
hip  snl^ects  to  their  pteaeDt  conraea.  Hamikoo  left 
£diqtiurgfa.OD  tbe.Sdtb.of  Atia;iut:  m  the  10th  of 
September  ba  .receited  .freaJn  iDatrnctKau  froaa  km 
master,  wfioi  it  was  said,  was  rasolved  to  try  "  fche 
V^oat  of  yieUiog"  for  the  reoorery  ofiiiaaiibjootB' 
a^eQtiona.  Id  Aict,  Charles,  who  bad  bam-.ao 
Kf^ne  to  .the  slightest  coacossioD,  now.  pn*  op 
eroty .thing  to  tb»  Scots,  otDpoweriog  Uainiltoii»  hj 
proclamation  or  otherwite  u  be  abould  nee-cawwr 
to  deehu«  that  bis  m^ea^  did  abeahite^  teroke  tbe 
Sprvioe  Book,  tbe  Book  of  Canons*  ^  Fire  Artt< 
cles.  of  Fertbt  and  the  Hi|^  Coamisaion.  Bg  other 
clauses  of  his  instmctions  the  bishops  were  given  np 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws, — tbe  episcopal  gov- 
eromeot  was  declared  to  be  Uraifed  by  the  laws  of 
thfi  Scottish  church  sad  luagdom  as  already  eetah- 
Ushed, — and  the  prelates  were  no  longer  to  hold 
any  political  posts.  Oo  his  retnr-n  toward  £din- 
borgh,  I^iroilton  met  io  Yorkshire  the  liigitire 
ScottiiU  bishops,  to  whom  he  aigniged  his  miyesty's 
I^easnre,  telling  them  that,  though  tbe  king  would 
maintaio  episoopacy.  he  was  content  that  their 
ptmer  should  be  limited,  and  that  they  ahonld  no 
longer  hobl  oivil  offices.  At  this  the  bishqps  w«r» 
thrown  into  a  fnry*  and  spoke  with  great  fabe- 
mency ;  bnt  the  Arebtnsbop  of  St.  Andrewa  mm 
tbe  most  moderate  of  any  of  them,  and  Mwned  to 
be  willing  to  take  .£3500  from  tbe.  king  aa  oompaai«> 
tion  for  quitting  his  place  of  obancellor.  OntbelTtb 
of  September,.  Hamilton  was  again  at  Uolyrood.  and, 
on  the  21st,  he  receiTed  the  CoTenantars,  and  told 
tbeni  that  the  king  had  granted  them  all  that  they 
desired,  aqd  that,  by  his  gracious  permissioni  a  free 
assepibly  nod  a  parliament  were  to  be  called  imxne- 
dintely.  They  were,  or  appeared  to  be,  satisfied, 
until  the  mnrquis  mentioned  Cfaat  they  must  sign 
the  old  CoafessioQ  of  Faith  as  adopted  by  Kipg 
James  in  1680  and  1590,  which  they  looked,  upon  as 
an  artifice  to  set  aside  their  new  .bond  of.  the  cove- 
mipt.  .  And  then,  npon  refleotion,  their  auspinwna 
were  excited  by  tbe  amplitude  of  the  kingfa  eooce^ 
aionB.  If  Charles  bad  intended  to  keep  hia  jnom- 
ises  be  would  hardly  have  promised  so  snueb-;  and, 
at  thiq  time,  or  mor«  pnbabljr  name  weeks  earlier-, , 
the  Covenanters  obtained  certain  intelligence  that 
be  was  secredy ,  engaged  iq  raising  an  army  againsjt 
them,  not  scrupliog.to  say  arooog  his  few  cenfidanta. 
that  he  should  never  enjoy  peace  of  mind  ^U.he  had 
reduced  them  to  obedienoe,  and  jigaiq.  set  up^  the 
bisfaops-in  their  places.  It  was  indeed  imposaible- 
BO  to  conceal  what  waa ,  going  on.  in  one  part  of  the 
island  that  tbe  Scots  should  get  an  inkling  of  it :  this 
impossibility  of  secrecy  would  have  existed  even  if 
the  English  nation  bad  entered  full^  into  the  quarrel 
of  their  sovereign,  bat,  as  things  stood,  nearly  every 


Bs)glinll—n  was  grotobg  onder  tbe  cfanrdi 
^nMM7for4uU  -«  cheage  of  tbe  ertaUkbed  rafig- 
ion  III  hs  isiheilail  h/lbn  woni  of -fifod,  m^ht  een- 
Hder  biwinr  hn— iltn  pat  tbe  Scoto  o»  dieh-  goaid. 
U^M-botuMiaab  reuba  tbrt  tbe  Coveoanters  as- 
aartad  tfuMbajrwrnw  beflhwdedbi  Eagland 

aS'the  lnig  htmself.  Their  leaders  were  in  close 
correspondDme  with'several  men  of  ^  leading  En- 
fltisli  iwiriiitn  piaiiiial  raen^ — men  of  borineas,  wbo 
were  not  likely  td  negleot  any  thing  wbieh  tended 
t«'fllrenig^ea  tbeet  for  their  contest'  And  beside, 
tbaro  WON-  several  of  the  Scottish  covDeehmi  and 
conrtiera  ebotM  the'  king  who  were  anspected  both 
of  Presl^rteriBwatn  and  venality.* 

'On  tiieaSSd  -ar.  Soptamber,  HamibiHi  eansed  tbe 
prwismsttnn  lo  be  rend  at  the  marfcet^ross,  In  which 
tbe  ntocgy,  th*  High  CommiasioB,  ftc,  were  given 
iq»«wl.dealHn)d  to-be  fcsd  and  nnll;  bn^  aa  it  cm- 
taiaed  tbaeoaditioii  of  ngnragtfae  olil  Confeorion  of 
Faith,  which  wna  iMBiiMntBd  aa  bnplfiag  the  aban- 
donnieat  of  their  Meoat  eagageniMt;  die  Covenant- 
em  Instant^  pvoteated 'against  it.  The  proCost,  Hke 
all  the  papem  iseoed  by  that  pait^,  waa  wondmfhily 
effective  asd  powerfolty  winded,  it  said,  that  tt 
was  meant  by  tbia  new  subscription  that  their  hte 
covenaataad  eeofisasion  might  be  quite  absorbed  and 
bnried  io  oblivion,— that  whereas  it  had  been  intend' 
ed  and  aworo  to  be  aa  everlasting  oovenaot,  never 
to  ba  forgotten,,  it' should  be  never  more  reinember- 
ed,— that  the  new  i  one  woaM  be  cried  ap.  and  the 
other  drowned  bi  the  noise  thereof.  » Thb  new 
subscnptieB,*'  coatinaad  Aa  protest,  •'instead  of 
periimdng  oarvom.  woqU  be  a  real  testimony  and 
eonffsoion  boftra  the  worid  that  we  have  been  trans- 
greaaora  in  Mkiognab  vowa;  that  we  repent  onr- 
solvea  of  oar  former  aeal  and  forwardness  against 
the  partioolara  expresaed,  first,  in  oar  anpplications, 
complunta,  and  protestatioDs,  and  next,  abjured  in 
onr  coveoaitt;  tiwt  we  in  onr  jodgmeot  prefer  the 
genoral  coofeisioo  aato  this,  which  necessarily  was 
now  made  more  apeeial;  and  that  we  are  now,  un- 
der the  iair  preteat  and  booest  cover  of  a  new  oath, 
recanting  and  nodoing  that  which,  upon  so  matore 
deliberMion,  we  have  been  doing  before.  Tliifl,  b»- 
Mde  all. other  evil*,' were  to  make  way  and  open  a 
doer  to  tbe  refotry  of  the  pnrticnlars  abjured,  and 
to  -rapoat  ourselves  tof  oar  ehiefeoi  consolationB.  and 
to  he  .bath  against- God  aod  our  own  sonls.  It  bath 
been  often  objected  that  onr  cooflBssiDn  of  ftidi  and 
cosenaat  was  nohiwfiil,  beeaasa  it  wanted  the  war- 
rant of  paWoanlliori^;  and  it  batb  baea  anawered 
byioa*  thai  we  ware  notdastitnte  of  ibe  warrant,  dvil 
and  aeokisiaatioal,  wbieh  anthoriaed  tbe  fimner  eove- 
PBQ^  And*  altboB^  we  eonU  have  wished  that  Us 
majas^.bad  addad  both  hia  snbseriptitm  andavAor- 
ity'Unto  itt-yet  the  lesa  constraint  from  autboiity 

1  90M'afi«r  Afi  w«  find  •  fK«ntl  to  Chulei'i  govarnaieat  MTiHR:' 
"Awl  tmu*  itaN  to  Ann  Scott  OcMeaMUn  atent  oatfrt,  who 
fitt  muUigvon  (feoth  tbB  tmUntxj,  Md  poMm,  *ai  JonnlMi  far 
SeotUndl,  a  CDona  rhoulil  b*  ukm  tbat  the  Irticmuy  ba  epMtd; 
m\  thBttb*  GoTsrnur  of  Berwick  m».y  ^veurdar  for*omanrietMuc)i> 
tng  mMI  Mwlnlnr  SooCt  ti»««len  i  for  mHy  thM  fs  ap  md 
d(m9  Eq^Bd  with  Scoti  Hmh,  *«■,  mttat,  «pd  am  amn,  dWiiwia, 
and  diaaenaiaua  ia  tho  hwrta  of  hia  na)*tt7'a  aafaj«cia,  whxih  abovld 
bapMMMad;  ud  tha  ComMaWia  «lMutc(niM*lu»UlM4Ea:haifad.'* 
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Hd  tbe  more  libar^.  imm  h^piiAj  tmi  ftmr* 
rimri^ hadi  sppeand.  Botby  tfata  iiewsiiliHri|y- 
tisa,  nfed  by  Mkbor^,  w*  both  «iMuieBra  <mrfbr- 
BwrwibwriptiiMi  H  BDkwfiili  beeaoaa  blledgMi  tb  be 
don«  without  authority,  asd  preooDdmBD'HlBO  th^ 
like  budBUe  eoane  ia  the  lika  trecmmity  to  b«  takaa 
by  poatarity."  Tha  protert  potnlieii  out  t»the  jeet- 
o»  ey«a  the  Scots  that,  by  safaaaribiag  tba  Cob>* 
festioB  aa  now  urged,  they,  auuaidiuf  ID  tbo  Toyal 
pradaouiioD,  would  Bcqoietee  id  thatdeelaratioata 
hNBijeaty'i  abaotnte  will,  and  artvit  to  aoeoptof 
a  pardea  from  hiai.  wbkh  pardoa  had  iieod  ta  ha 
ntified  io  pariiBimae ;  and  tbi8«'tbay  aiM,  wma  ttmi- 
iag  thoir  g^My  into  ihaiDa^  by  ecnfaaihif  tb«lr  guilt- 
iaevwhwe  God  had  lUBdo  thorn  fiaiMata«  Mid-  by 
tbe  ire  of  bia  qnrit  had  aeeepted  at-  ilhwir  wrtSoaa, 
— «aa  a  departing  freoi  the  eammaadwiciit  of  Ood^ 
ttw  practice  of  the  godly  in  former  tiiMa,  and  tbe 
worthy  ud  loadable  example  of  Iheir  reK^eUt  pn^ 
gfloitors.  Ch8rle8fainiielfhad4lgn«d<th*  new  bond, 
tbaogb  it  oootained  many  clauaei  alMgetber  repag-^ 
oant  to  ArminiaDiem,  aad  it  was  aalweHbed  at  Ed* 
iobnr^  by  HamiltOD,  TraqMir,  Bfarr,  Mumiy, 
Haddii^toa.  LaudardBle,  Soutboak,  Napier,  Csr* 
oucbael,  and  aU  die  rett  of  tlie  lords  of  eeoret  oeun- 
cQ.  Oa  tho  aaaie  day  tbe  marquis  pniekinMd  bis 
iBsjesty'a  pleasare  that  a  free  aad  genenil  assembly 
•bould  be  indictedt  kept,  and  faaldeo  at  Ota^v^oti 
the  aiatof  November;  aad,  immedlat^y  after  this, 
prgduMtioo  was  made  for  a  parliawout  meet  id 
EdiaboiillinpoalholSthof May.aesgi  Andaday 
or  two  aftw  theao  ivodamatlona,  the  Inrds  of  the 
ODODcil  publiabed  an  act  approvtog  the  Idog's '  iSm-' 
ebuffi  of  the  Serriee  Boek^  Book  of  ^aaotis,  &c., 
tad  reqoiriop  aH  bis  majesty's  sut^eets  to  subscribe 
tbe  Coofossion  of  Faith  as  now  offered  to  tbcrni. 
The  ministers,  several  of  tbe  munlBipal  bodies,  and' 
the  peopte,  bastened  to  make  jojrfRl  aecktmaHons, 
tod  to  thank  liia  majesty  and  their  lordalripB  for  put' 
ting  down  those  abominatioDs  i  but  as  for  eobscHp- 
boo  to  the  Confessno,  they  would  net  hertr  of 
it  At  first  aome  persons  offered  to  sigli  the  Con' 
fesusn,  but  they  were  detetred  hf  their  min- 
itters,  who  Topreaonted  that  all  that  was  now  done 
or  promised  bf  the  king  was  ob^  done-  to  gain 
time,— that  he  waa  preparing  wvne  Qsage  &an 
•far,  and  that*  wtthal,  it  wwold '  he  petjaty  fcr 
neh  H  bad  taken  the  eovsaanc  lD<s%n  A*'fcin|fs 
confesiiDa. 

Tbm  marquis,  seeing  that  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  prevent «  rapture  at  Glasgow,  adrised  <^mtles  to 
litsten  bis  warlike  fmpanttions.  Tfae  'Soottish 
biftbops,  though  not  arorse  to  the  fan^tertlng  on  of  a 
WW  of  reiiffom,  prewed  Hamilton  to  -pnt  off  the 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly.  Tbe  marquis  Re 
qntinted  the  king  with  their  desire.  ChArles,  Id 
roply,  toM  him  that  be  sboold  soon  receive  a  partie- 
shr  answer  firom  my  Lord  Canterbwy  toatt  bis 
pr^osiriooa  tonehii^  the  assembly,  and  tfaen  con- 
Imosd :  "  As  for  tbe  opiaions  of  tbe  clergy  to  pro- 
ngae  Uua  aaeamldy,  bia  uajea^  utterly  disliked 
then,  far  that  it  would  more  hurt  bis  reputation  by 
not  keejring  it  than  their  mod  ^cts  could  prejudice 
hh  nrviee ;  wherefore  he  commanded  tbe  marquis 


tff  liidd  Ao'day;  bot^aa  tbe  uarqdls  wm)  ifbe  cab' 
Ivwh  then  by  proving  ntdlMdii  in  Uioir  prtMeedings,' 
noMifng  better.  Lastly,  eoDCbrntag  (tsbessotv,  bl« 
majesty  likes  tiieir  utmes,  and  (ns  the  marquis  writ]' 
he  mvA  ftot  soffbr  bis  maje^y  to  lose  hts  privi- 
lege."* In  BDother  Ititter  Chnrlefl  spoke  still  moro' 
openly  of  tbe  Bcberne  be  bad  trranged  with  Hamil- 
ton for  sewing  discord  among  the  members  of  thd 
aflsewtily,  and  deCemting.telr  acts  by  protests.  '  As 
for  the  general  assembfy,"  writes  the  king,  <>  though' 
I  can  expttet  no  good  from  it,  yet  I  hope  you  may, 
binder  tnueb  of  iftie  ift;  first  by  putting  divisions 
among  tfa'etn  eonieemiog  the  legality  of  their  elec- 
tions, then  by  protciitibg  agalost  their  tbmultnary 
pRtctoeditaga."  Bur  in  the  hsaders  -of  the  ooveiutnt 
OnrlM  bad  to  deal  with  enemies  as  wary  or  cnn- 
nisgaa  himself;  and  by  difs  i5me,  at  the  latest,  the ' 
Scots  were  convinced  that  tfae  'qoeBtioos  at  issae 
must  be  settled  rather  by  cattipalgn  thati  by  no  as- 
sembly. Notwitbstandlog  the  waylaying  of  the 
posts,  and  the  carrying  of  irft  letters  to  Secretary 
Coke,  tbeir  friends  in  EngTsnd  contrived  now  and 
then  to  send  fbem  hnporttint  tdvices.  One  of  these, 
in  relating  tbe  "Warlike  prepRVations  of 'Charles,  gives' 
an  account  of  the  sympathy  of  bia  Eaglisb  subjects. 
"  There  be  preparation,"  says  dlis  anonymous  cor-  ' 
respondetit,  "fbr  20,000  trien,  of  swords,  f;oos,  ftc., : 
40  pieces  of  ordnance,  snd  40  carriages.  Tbe  £arl 
Miurshal  of  England  is  td'  go  Into  the  north,  there  to 
seenre  those  parlsy  -wbenr  Berwick,  CftiHstiD,  and 
Keweastle  are  to  be  forced;  btic  It  is  thongbt  they' 
win  not  get  fNlO  men  fttr  their  90,000  arms  In  this 
cause.'  Yon  will  not  boRsve  how  heartily  the  cause 
is  to  succeed  atnobg  the  BobiTfty,  gentry,  and- 
commonhlty.  The  nobility  htve  some  of  them  la-, 
bored  tb  get  a  society  who  might  petition  the  king 
for  reihovnl  of  such  grievances  hb  they  Isbor  under, 
but  there  end  not  be  gotten  above  two  of  the  nobiT- 
ity  thftt  wTII  join  1n  this  bosinesa ;  -fon  may  guees 
who  they  are  90  as  they  conceive  it  but  folly  of 
themselves  topnsh,  whereas  the  rest  have  declared 
Ui*y  will  dot  join  in  it;  but,  however,  they  are  re- 
solved not  to  abide  here,  being  indeed  under  such  a 
light  as  must  suffer  extinguishment  if  it-abide  in  this 
so  dampbiH  an  air.  I  hear  it  the  uohnimouB  consent 
of  many  Ibadhig  persons,  that  tbtf^  hope  to  find  an 
America  in  Seothnd;  and  alldes^a  foreign  receive 
n  stoppage  until  It  be  seen  -miereln  yours  will  de- 
termine. "If  n  nberty  can  be  liad  with  yon,  there 
wiH  be  hardtf  Ibund  receipt  fbrth<^e  who  will  thrust 
themselvtfs  among  yon,  socb  who  are  men  of  emi- 
nent rank  and  great  estates,  and' those  who,  I  dare 
say,  vt*!!!  spend,  a  few  of  themi'in  the  discharge  of 
their  ordinary  affairs,  more  money  yearly  nor  [than] 
ia  now  to  be  spared  in  the  kingdom  :  I  could  number- 
forty  or  fifty  of  them  thatwill  allot  ^100,000  yearly 
for  their  exponse ;  many  thsre  be  of  the  fike  sort  T 
know  not  of,  btrt  such  as  I  have  spoken  with  have- 
often  wished  that  you  be  sure  in  the  close  of  your 
agreement  that  yon  make  petition  that  there  may 
be  free  traflie  preserved  betwixt  yourselves  and  the 
other  subjects  of  the  king's  dominions ;  you  to  come,. 

I  Ruihnnnh. 

>  Lord  Skf  r  oiid  Dnuka  an  probablf  the  peen  h«n  meant. 
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mde,  wMKr  mtk  thjaur  mkI  .  tj^^  to  dQ.tJw 
ifk*  with  j«St  withont«By;hHMlnDe4(  u  fnb^e«t»,o{ 
thv  Hune'-gereranett  wd'  Mf mfcew '«f  tlwiwio* 
M»dy  ojwigjat  to  do..  .Y«Hii>l^'<tais  matwrv-wiU  get 
ih»ir  eiTatM  and.  penoM  anoD^  jrou,  aqd  (h«y  ^ 
tttke  uooe  of  ytwr^oapfil  uvay,  although  th^y  coni' 
niHo  icnte  with  jrocu  Frsp  ooMMcbr  of  tlu^  f  it  i»  «f 
fdiK^  «oDoerniDC}ikC  both  4o- yoartelras  isad  atbwa 
hef«r  who  «aB-Df>t  oxpeat,  frora^wy  ^^mmv  of 
tfie  loMt  Dftotios' tbitfaerwurd,  4fa«t  there  »  hope 

miMh  u  any  reJaxatton  of  the  oourae  begiHii  ati^ 
wbappily  .brMght  ftvward  'io  ibeae  fiarta.  That 
yeu  my  tnat*  •  liMle  of  our  oondilfoni  I  bwfi  as&t 
yM  tiro  of  y^w  own  $oot»  BiUtfa,  your  New  T«e- 
lueDkoDly,  whmvio  th^  fa«M  ^oad«Mh.«bon- 
ittUe  |iietaMi(  thai  honiMe  implely  etaMetfaroagh 
ahen:  12mm  com*  Arth'by  pQUUi-amhaiii^;  do  you 
■haw  ttaejft  to  Boofa  «e  |yoo  thiok  nevt;'  I-aeod  to 
MekofiyoH'oaeof'thein."  i  Thia  ■hlltfnl  eorrMpsnd- 
etet  iteub-oD  M  iaflovm  tfae  Scora,  that  Wentworth 
Md  made  large  t^raiofaMiatsace  ta.the'kmg from 
Iralnad, — Booao  aaid  aa-artty  of  R)Kteen..thDiiaBad 
awBr—but  hedfMibbedth*'k)M  ddpti^'s  abibty,  see- 
ing that  that  kingdom  -was  Jtaalf  io  aa  unquiet  atata. 
/fhe^fisr)  of  Aatriittfaad^beett  preaeated  ta<the'king 
•ai  oae  hrwnig  graM  poWor  ia  Irelaod,  and  the  lead- 
•iilgef  aiatrdng^aad  ouoteraM  uptaftha-iiMaa  X>c>n- 
wlla,  which  oaw!aervfa)g  under  the  Lord  of 
liofUi  the  BOD  df  Ajrgyle ;  Chat  Lorti'wiu. going  ioto 
'Ir^laad,  to  atekd  what  party  he  coatd  'tbefe*  aad 
^a:  mta  thta  ili^ilnads  At«y  1* ;  abd'thaft  ahot  £»■ 
onhiBaea'had-teaa  atfwly  «ast»'«ild  AttHbalttaied 
•katUB  fnptni  itii-  th*  kadnig  of  mea,  en' tfta  -ooaUt 
of  Seothnd..  Ha'vajBj  •*'Wiae  aieil  bar*  dothiok 
'bhkti-tfae-Uag  ai  iiesdirM  to  hold  you  icall-'ftir  and 
>raaiiring-waya  of  tteatiy^  until  he  bath  aq^ifeDtly 
fitted  hlmaelf-  by  jj^ovi^ioaa  hoCh  of  tnrais  itad  bkIb, 
and  then  yen  may  leak  for  no -other  laAgAage  but 
I'Mmt-  cDB«  fttjin  'the  month  of  the,  otmbon  i  be 
ataured,  if  tdu  -kiag  <!bii  bring  it  Co  chiif  paaa;  he 
^Mifl^'bub  meet  tlikalyhb  will  net  be-aUet  ye&hoW 
'ttr  Te4rerd<  pooaioqa,  ind  the  hkat  may  piianjl, 
«itfaerto's^ffate''3rba  aBaoDg'yottnelvea<Dtf  «^r- 
.ways  'ta'bira  a  ftroiguer  !»  Mate  upoa-yea  (if 
iHa-doBfaehtia<BubjeotB<tail('Dot  be  drnwto'ta'  U),  it 
iim  bard  to-aty;  g^  wiidaai.  t^tefove;  to-be  at 
'a'poiat  qfdnUy'wbila  flod' praawifpg-  unieo  siCDoag 

WitJa  minglefl  atatniiigB'  and  tbreata.Kkfli  tbi6Ve 
icdaliDBBlly  riagidj  in  Hitat  Miti  mth-  lUeir  aharp 
-ftobtical  aagadi^i,  theitf- oorifidance  !  in  thcnr  own 
iMrluigthaaU  thokiug'a  wsakubsa,  it  could  hardJx be 
■ebtpeeted'from  the  fi«Dla<thBt'they  BhiiaU  ptiraae  a 
'a:  daudiiiatio^  or  oinnpvDfnfaiog 'd— eaev  vAltbmlgh 
'XTfa&t-lea  had'diMkliaaed  chs  bidnfia  frdlB  the  offices 
iif  drtiatkie,  he  >had<  laft.Utem')o  thcl  .ol}un:h;  :aDd 
ithe  <3aMiiaBi|ata  held'  that  .epiacDpari)!'  wnts  ianeoA' 
t^pMibld  withfitfaa-wisltooe  of  libend  iastkolions  ahd 
-iCh«l'tMe  wemhipiof^od^t^^DD&nent  wkKdi'wda 
/aibaad. beyond  tbdT^eed.'i  Abihanad.af.OttoW 
litbh  fiarlrtif  [Rdtbaa^TiB'the  Uauak-  ctf-  tjbd  CqvuMbC-' 
dt:ati<)eiihitdadI%?dhiiRiit  fcr<  cMdg  thachittu^is  id 
•fppwIutciMtaHaa  heOre'ttio  gaadgahdaiabifalylal 
■  miMyiMiiimh. 


<gMfiw>W' .  lUipi^  raplisd  that  the  bw  waa  o|k»b 
if^r  Aitiog  bU  aiwh  bb  were  either  within  the  hiag- 
doinorwidu>«t|  hutbedeclinedgiviBgthfl warrant, 
aa  hatog'a  4hiog  without  precedent;  and  it  wai 
eaougbi  he  aaidi  that  ho  did  not  protect  them  against 
tnal..  Upon  thta  repulse  the  Coreoaatera  addressed 
tbemsalves  to  the  preabytery  of  Edinburgh,  who  took 
upon  them  to  issue  warrants  agaiost  the  bishops. 
It  woold  bare  been  in  rain  to  look  for  apostolical 
poverty,  simplicity,  aad  pnti^  aojoDg  these  prelates, 
— sOKia  of  tbem,  we  believe,  had  led  rather  a  free 
life^~-but  the  UDcbaritableoess,  the  whole  fury  of 
politicBl  Bad  reli^os  partisanship,  was  let  loose  ia 
the  anrnmons;  and  ^a  bi^ops  were  cited  as  being 
lytteriottsly  gni^y  of  hereey,  siniMiy,  petjury,  incest, 
adultery,  fimiKBtieat  Sabbath-breBkiDg,  &c.;  and 
the  preabytery  ordered  all  Chb  to  be  read  in  the 
Collegiate  ohareh  of  Edinburgh  immediately  after 
oommoDioni  and  then  to  be  read  in  every  church 
in  Scotland,  which  irta  dooe  accordingly,  to  the  ed- 
ifieatioD  of  the '  people,  who  believed  no  crime  too 
dark  for    the  prieste  of  Baal." ' 

A»  one  of  the  sigoa  of  his  returning  favor,  Charles 
restored  tbe  seaaioo  or  term  to  bis  good  town  of 
Edinburgh.  Heroiltaa,  havitig  dealt  with  all  the 
kirds  of  the  seasion  heforehand,  urged  them  to  sign 
thn  King's  Confession  of  Faith ;  two  of  these 
judges  absented  themselves,  four  positivsly  re- 
fused, but  Bt  length  Bine  of  the  fifteen  signed;  and 
from  that  moment  they  durat  hardly  walk  the 
BtrvetSt  Jhr  fear  i^  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  peo- 
ple. Cfaariea  renntted  to  the  marquia  the  mina^ 
est  instruetrDBS'  as  to  hia  deportment  at  the  assem- 
bly) aad  perused  and  revised  the  opeoiug  epeecb 
whtcfa  he  was.  to  deliver.  Hamilton  required  thp 
.king's  advocate  to' prepare  himself  to  prove  that 
episoopacfr  WW  aecording  to  the  laws  of  Scotland ; 
but  the  advocate  answered  that  his  conacieDce 
Would  aot  permit  any  such  thing ;  that  he  judged 
episoopnpy  to  be  centrary  both  to  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land and  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  else  to 
Ged's  owo  Word ;  and  thereupon  the  advocate  was 
••preyailed  upon"  not  to  attend  the  general  assem- 
bly at  all*  On  4he  I7th  of  :November.  the  marquis 
arrived  at  Olasgowln  h  quiet  and  peaee&bki  maa- 
«Wi  denb  4f  hie  train  canyiog  with  tiwm  any  pro- 
hibited BtniBk  'He  there  found  letten  and  aundiy 
protests  fittm  «be' bishops,  who  unfdored  him  to 
keep  thtttn  secret,  end  to  present  them  ssofOPwUy, 
before  they  w  their  cause  sbould  suffer  any  wrong 
from  the  aseetebly.  Tbe  city  of  Glasgow  being 
f  Bed  and  throriged  with  all  sorts  of  people,  on  the 
day  BippoiatAd  1^  the  king's  proclamation  {the  21st 
lOf 'Noveibher,  1638),  tbe  general  assembly  be^n 
.bur  liotBvqg  to.R'TPiy  long  sermon  which  occupied 
the  vrhole  fforenoon.  Io  ^e  aftertiooa  they  woold 
,lMjr'e  piKKftededAO'the  chDoeing  ctf  a  moderator,  but 
(Hsmlltekt  who,  bB  king'e  (»mmiBSioDt»-,  was  flssted 
t)poa«4^aic  HrBiaed  bmiDent  above  the  rest,"  told 
tfaem-tbat-lAiere  was  somethiDg  to  do  previously, 
Mtd.tibhtiWM.thft'MBding  of  hia  comaissioo,  that  it 
aiiglit  he  AuMerptaod  fay  what  adiborily  he  sat  tfaoe- 
.3?lla>«o«Htria|BbiU'iti  Latin*  was  nceordingly  read. 
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and  then  tira  •nsmbfy  wooM  bviii  l^fa  piVebdfitH 
to  the  choice  of  their  moflenitor;'l>wt  'die-Vmrqltls 
Bgmtn  iaterrupted  tbem,  and  deftrred  t?m<  bit  inajeli- 
ty'e  letter  to  the  general  assemHytihoBld'firSt  be 
read;  and  this  letter,  which  bdre  Ae  dftte'ef'th^ 
29th  of  October,  was'read  accor4fttgl;f.    It  Wfti 
very  short.    Chariea  told  them  that  be  waer  QM 
ignoraot  that  the  beat  of  hia  actions  had  beeo  'tnis- 
takeo  by  many  of  hia  anbjeets  fit  hia  Bnciernt  kfng- 
doiD,  as  if  he  had  Intended  hnertal^  iU'r^i^iOD 
and  lawa;  yet,  considering  it  to  be  the  epeciaTdnly 
of  a  Christian  king  to  adTanee  GoS'a '  glory  and  the 
true  reU^oa.  Ibrge^ng  what  "vtab  ^tj  he  had  8«- 
rionaly  takea  into  hia  |nrbieely  eonnderatloD  «ueh 
partieolara      might  settle  rellgioa  ud-  astlBfy  all 
his  good  aobjecta     th«  siiicorily  of  tda  intefttidDa, 
end  had  therefore  indicted  Oits  pradeot  free  gen- 
eral aaaembly,  appointing  the  mnrquls'to  attend  the 
same,  to  whom  he  required  them  to  give  that  trae 
and  due  reapect  and  obedience  as  tf  he  himaelf 
were  peraonally  present.'    When' this- reading  wtfa 
done,  Hamiltoa  stood  up  trad  mMde  bla  opeuing 
speech.    He  told  the  aaaembly  that  the  ranlitDg  of 
long  haranguea  was  not  suitable  either  to  hia  edu- 
cstioa  or  profemioft — that  there  had  been  tsihlDg 
eoongh  already — that  it  was  now  time  for  acting. 
We  trfoah  for  the  oDfortonace  victim  of  loyalty, 
who  knew  all  his  master's  inaincerfty,  and  who 
had  adnsed  or  prescribed  pait  of  Ma  condttctt  when 
we  find  hint  pnrsaiag  his  addresB  hr  ^e-  Mlowiag 
strain:-^ For  the  professions  whMi  have  been 
Bad»     oureaered  sovereign  (whom  Gad  long  pvs- 
serw  over  ns),  I  am  oome  hither,  by  his  cohnnaod. 
to  msike  then  good  to  his  wht^'peeplot  wtenai  to 
hia  grief,  he  hath  foond  Co  have  been  itoiaened  (by 
whom  I  know  not  well,  bat  (Sod  forgive  tb^)  wMl 
miscoQceits  of  bis  ioteotiona  cone^nrtog  the  religioti 
profossed  in  this  churcb  and  kittgdom.    But^  to 
rectify  all  such  misconceptions  of  his  adbjeatis,  Ms 
majesty's  desire  ia,  that,  before  thla  -aaaembly  pro- 
ceed to  «ny  thing  else,  bis  snbjeets  'may  receive 
an  ample  and  clear  satisfoeHon  in  tbeae  poieta, 
wherein  hia  msjeet^a  gneious --teBeotioBa  bliVe 
been  miadonbted  or  glanced  at  by  'ifae  malefolent 
tapeetm  of  such  «  are  nfiuld'  Aat  fais-wt^ny's 
good  mljeots  AnM  m*  hi«  «lett<'nrind*thrdng^ 
any  oAer  glasses  or  «peotnUM-)tha«--cfabaa>iihiiy 
ba*«  tempered  and  fitted  for  thetti. '  -O^hMe  steita' 
trow  uper^ne,  diBpened  1^  earmisea,  tawve  been 
e^tecially  two.   First,  as  if  tbere  had  t»m  in'  his 
Biajesty,  if  oot  some  intetatioiU,  !r«*  at  leMtnome 
iucliBBtion,  to  give  way,  if  ooC  tie  AkeifMiciniiv  j^efilq 
some  iDBDvatioaB' in  the  rstigMh  -ilrbfoBWid' jii,<:atH^ 
esc^rvhed  by  tbekwii  ofthia;ohurctaiaitd'kiDgddMnt 
I  am  eoofldeot  that  no  mao  can  tAri>of  or  tetRiii  nvy 
anch  flwughc  in  bla  breaei  any mMveiwbei^ttlM  wi^j 
esty  bath  cttrnmaoded  Aat  CottfewAon^of  I  Fatahj 
wbidi  you  ttM  the  utgatiittn  t6  be  aubircrtbddJby^ill 
Ua  ari^Mts  «4wtaoe>wv«ad  thath  'beHif  jgractoapl)! 
fflsasad  to  pnt  th4i«KM«iMi<«f-thi«,^Usin^al>icofai-| 
mmit  in  ywnr  ow»  hhndK' '  TfawlhMrftd^.Itn^ 
Meed  foul  .«ttd  dflvBtsIr  aartalM>,iiiib«irattlil|,<hM 
flood  tvbjMBft  twn  boM  •aii«l«d/i-4^''i|fa«<JiiatfiUig 


ttkfBtftfadd  Ml  Ma-iHajeBty's  Uht  moat  graHotw'  prW- 
RtbwtSbs  ftheogh  most  Ungrecienaly  rfteeived^  waa 
ever  intMided  to  be  ^performed,  tmy,  not  the  Mstfm- 
bly  itedf ;  bbt?  Vbaf  onI$r  time  was  to  <be  g«iwsd»  till 
liier  itial^atyv  by  araMt  rntght  oppress  this,  hia  owh 
native  kibgdem ;  theil'vHiioh  report  heU  itself  cooM 
HOt  h«vs  Yftfiied  k  bleekvr  and  falser.  'Porthacpam 
wfiich  ^mteemeth' the  report  of  the  intention  of  not 
hbldirfgriieaBaeiMbly,  tfaiaday  and  plne»,«s  vras  flrat 
proidfsedbBd  proelaimedttfaaubs  be  to  Qoi,  cbnfttteth 
that  tialiiriiny  'abuodaotly^  for  the  otfaer,  matiini 
gabd  what  hia  ma^^tydid  prDmlaeiahfebiatgraeiMia 
^oclamtftibn,-  his^niM^ea^  hath  oonimaoded  m^ 
tims  to  Bxpreaa-bl0>heaftto«n  hie-good  sol^eetar. 
He  lMilfa«e»hnMly  eoaifderad  «Kth»  grievanoen«f 
bla  aubleceat-whloh  have  btfmi  presented  to  hka  by 
■II  and-  aevertd  of  their  peritiettSti  remaMtraaesbh 
and-  sapplioMtens  exMUted  tmtb  himaelf  his  oonk*- 
mlaaioner,  and  lorda  of  his  saoret  council,  «ad  hath 
graciously  granted  tb«n>  all ;  and  aa  fae  bath  already 
granted  -ns  for  fia  cottld  be  by  prod«matibnv  so  fae 
doth  DOW  desire  tbnt  bis  sabjsois  ney  be.asaarad 
of  ibam  by  of  1^  general  asBemMy,<and  after- 
ward by'BOte  o<i  parliament  reapectiHan."^ 

He  told  tbem,  moreover,  tbat  his  hinjesty  nit 
only  deaired,  but  oomMODded  tbat  evety'Ohiaig'  be 
had  pponiiised  tbotild  first  be-taltmi  la  hand  by  the 
aaaembly  abd  enacted,  and-  that  afterward  other 
thiogn  whisfa'hla  subjects  might  desire  lAouU  be 
diaQf^t  upbn^  ao  lliiiit  it:nii^  be  knownito- 
and  t!hft<  whole  woildf  and  partieolariy  i»  all  late 
good  avbjeotir  how  enroll  hta  majesty  waato  per- 
fHiQall-bl»grMlouapmmflies.i  The  nobte  «|iMpiiB 
knew  tha« while  he  waa  maUvgtlwile  solemn  aasifr- 
eienatais  master  waa  preparing  gonpowdarxnd  bkll 
for  hia  good  aubjects;  aod  ao  allso  knew  msny  af 
aboae.  whom  he-  adtteeaaed.  '  The  assembly  tknn 
ppoeeeded  to  elect  their  snoderator,  hot  Hamiltmi 
stopped  Chentwidt  a  proteBl,  that  their  aet  shobM 
■aeUher  prejudice  die  king's  .prerogativB  ,  sidf  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,.  Qor  bar  the  king  frOm.tskh>g 
iegal  exteptiona  agalast  .the  peraoMiehacted  or  lim 
irroguku-ity  of  hia  election.  -  Ailer  tiiip  delay  ifaagr 
cboae^  Aleinuidsir,  Henderson*  niniater  nf-Leuehavs. 
ia,Fife;  wfan  ol  many  esaeaiidB  was-the  Mm  KshIs 
•f-dia'dai^i '  Hamilton;  wwuki  here  have  rand  hia 
deormatov'-ior  pnatost  against: idiaiB.aoiltoriay* ,bnt 
they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  clerk-re^ater. 
Thla  peraaa  ohoseb  was.A>diihnld  lBhnatoiit«9erk 
^f4hdr  3^bl«a«t'£dinbQrgh.:  Hamilton  paateated 
agaiD8^  hia<ielectioo,:tnib  th».Ba8aaibl<|e>adfaeirMft  to 
'tiivir  .cfeaiOe;>aiid- JohBsteB,'.iifter  .makiag  ra  isfasrt 
'speeohi  de«lilrinj..tbaSi  be' Was<iUnwoTthy',ef 
'e^iB«^<-yet--wa«U  not-ba^wpntiog'to  do.hiB^bost  for 
**dttfoQse  ef  the  prcra^go^tf  of  dM.  9do-  of  iGdd*^' 
begad. to  perform  the  'datiaa  inf  lolevk. ,  ^Qtt  \3ati  U- 
losnagdi^  Uan]ilteo,eateitsd  a  fitesb^pntHSt  ageidar 
tiiie^retlirli:«<f!lB5i eldmra<to.diBiAB8eitlUhfr...  Obindaa 
kndiiiw4ecled<<koeply !  upau  'rtia>  jQitfensias.. likely ito 
lailisBt  bMvtwsn'  laynjen^'aod'ichaigy.e.  and,{iaa..tey 
aUaasf  Wbd;  dt>  tfaaifiefdrmatieBjihaU  ktHaaOadihU 
genuAl  AsadmtthaBji  Inl  Jmeoi  diaplhndrfi  lyhia^fa- 
tb9r^di»«hdBgjM4>  Bihke«El«t  rfMiaasnjtbn^iRif- 
.•1  AMknfelU 
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ettt  oecaslao  RppMY  like  'ftti  IniitfTatbD.  0M  Hie 
Lordf  of  th«  Tallies,  who  fand  ttrgaaised  th'tt  migfaff 
reatotaoce,  mre  reairived  not  to'tnut  entirely  to 
the  ajdilt'eml  eonnge  of  the  pivacMm;  aod^ 
Mb,  Aty  were  not  rery  anient  that  ^e  tft- 
nnny  of  tfie  presbytery  should  be  sAbstHoted 
fbr  the  tyranny  of  epiaeopaey.  They  had,  there- 
fhrri,  taken  care  to  preserve  Uiet  part  of  tibe  orig- 
inal constitution  of  the  reformed  national  church, 
by  wbich  the  laity  were  auociated  with  the  clergy 
io  its  gorerDmeat.  Hereupon  the  proctor,  or  com- 
missionsr  for  the  bishops,  decHned  the  jnrisdictton 
of  the  asaemUy,  as  not  being  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
body.  Regardless  of  this  declloRtor,  the  assembly 
proceeded  to  open  i^etr  accusation,  the  moderator 
Henderson,  In  a  short  speech,  de)doring  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  bishops'  hearts,  who  had  betrayed  no 
rigD  of  remorse  and  sorrow  for  their  wicked  eonrsea. 
fTamfttoD,'  after  initeting  on  Ae  readfaig  of  their 
protest,  called  the  charges  a  tibel  against  the  bish- 
ops, an  itffamous  and  acnrrilAos  libel;'  On  this,  one 
of  the  cleilu  of  session  thundered  one  a  terbal  pro- 
testation thflt  they  woald  pursue  these  charges 
itgaiQSt  the  bishops  so  long  as  they  had  lives  and 
fbnunes.  Therepon  Hamilton  protested  in  his 
turn,  and  discharged  the  bishops*  proctor  from  gir- 
lue  appearance  for  the  bishops  before  the  assembly; 
R^id,  findrug  the  utter  impossibility  of  shielding  those 
pt'elates  from  the' proaecotion,  he  determined  tb 
mssolre  the  assembly  on  the  very  next  dny.  In  the 
course  of  this  same  he  wrote  a  memorable  letter 
the  king,  curtlug  his  country  for  its  nou-compli- 
ftUce  with  hb  majesty's  will.  The  riucerity  of 
Hamlltou  has  been'  caUed  iu  qneatioot  but  we  think 
npon  ioaufficlenfc  grounds.  The  fiict  is,  he  was  af- 
terward hated  find  caluiviiiated  by  the  royalists, 
who  thought  that  be  had  done  too  little ;  and  he  was 
hunted  tbthe  scaffold  by  the  perliamentarians  and  the 
Presbyterians,  who  felt  that  he  had  done  too  much. 
'  "Moat  sacred  Sovereign,**  says  the  marquis, 
"'when  I  coDsidar  the  many  great  and  irtost  extraor- 
dinary favors  which  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased 
to  confer  upon  me,  if  you  were  not  my  sovereign, 
gratitude  would  oblige  me  to  lalior  faithfully,  and 
(hat'to  the  uttermost  of  my  power,  to  manifest  my 
thankfulness.  Yet  so  unfortunate  have  I  been  in 
(bis  unlucky  couotry,  that,  though  I  did  prefer 
^our  service  before  all  worldly  conaideratlOns,  nay, ; 
even  strained  my  conscience  in  some  points,  by 
AubscHbing  the  negative  confession,  yet'  all  hath 
6een  to  small  purpose ;  Ibr  I  have  missed  my  end 
in  not  being  able  to  make  your  majesty  as  consider- 
able a  party  as  will  be  able  to  ebrb  the  insolency  of 
this  rebellious  natknti  -without  ossistBDce  fh>m  EJog- 
fand;  and  greater  charge  to  your  majesty  than  this 
raiseraUe  caunfery  U  wodh. '  Aa  I  ahah  poewer  to 
Qed  at  tbtr  tast  day.  f  have  -Aone  my  best,  though 
^e  success  has  provQp  so  bad  as  I  ^ink  myself  of 
aU  HioD  living-oBost  miaorabtot  in  fiadio^  that  I  faa«» 
Item  so  owless 'a 'servant  to  hitn  tv  whom  I  owe  so 
moch.^  And,  seeing  this  may  perhaps  te'the  last 
ktttwcthat  evu^Iiahell  imva-the  bapplosaa  to  wfita 
tbymhr  ni4asiy,''I'-«IMl%the)rdbta,'ia  It  diatOnn^ 
my  du^  Bo  far     freely  to  expreas  my  Uionghts  in 


siM%  fMngaatt  I  do  cmeerve  coneemeth  your  aer- 
vlee.  And'becittee  I  will  be  sure  that  it  shonld  not 
miaearry,  I  bavto  abnt  it  by  thb  ftithfbl  servRot  of 
yottr  itaA|ttaty>a,'  witonr  I  have  foood  to  be  so  tnuj 
aa  ha  lUay  be  employed  by  yon,  even  to  go  agnioat 
hto  ttearest  firfetfd  «Bd'  dearest  kindred.  Upon  the 
Wholi^  nstteryMrr -majesty  has  been  grossly  abnaed 
by  my  Ionia  of  the  clergy,  by  bringing  in  thoee 
things  in  Aiaefatircfa  not  io  the  ordinary  and  legal 
way.  -For  the  truth' is,  dris  action  of  ^eirs  is  not 
justifiable  by  the  laws  of  tins  kingdom ;  Uieh*  pride 
whs  great,  bnt  their  felly  greater ;  for,  if  they  had 
gone  right  about  this  work,  nothing  was  more  easy 
dian  to  have  effected  what  was  aimed  at.  As  fbr 
the  persons  of 'tiie  men,  it  will  prove  of  small  aae 
to  hare  them  eharaeterixed  out  by  me,  ^ir  condi- 
tion being  such  as  they  can  not  be  too  ranch  |riiied ; 
yet,  lest  I  ihiAild  lay  upon  them  «  heavier  impn- 
tation,  by  saying  noUting,  Ant  f  Intend,  therefore 
I  afaall  crate  leave  to  aay  this  much.  It  wiU  be 
found  that  some  of  them  have  not  been  of  the  bMt 
lives,  as  St  Andrew's,  Brechin,  Argyle,  Aberdeen-; 
too  many  of  them  inclined  to  simony ;  yet,  for  nty 
Lord  of  Robs,  Ae  most  hated  of  all,  and  generally 
by  all,  there  are  few  personal  faults  laid  to  hts 
(ifaarge,  more  than  ambition,  which  I  can  not  acconot 
a  fhult  So  it  be  in  lawfhl  things.  But,  air,  to  leave 
them,  and'  come  to  those  whom  1'  conceive  it  >b 
more  neceasar}*  you  should  know,  your  officers  and 
counselors,  of  whom  I  shall  write  without  spleen 
or  favor,  as  I  shall  answer  to  Him  at  tiie  last  day  to 
whom  I  must  give  an  account  (I  know  not  how 
soon)  of  all  my  actions." 

'  Hanilltoit  dieu  proceeda  to  draw  ehameters  of 
these  officers  and  cohnselors,  which  are  not  withoirt 
point.  The  Lord  Treasurer  Traquair  is  set  down 
ab  having'  grdnt  ambition  and  a  laboring  after  popa- 
larity,  which  had*  {Prejudiced  his  majesty's  service. 
My  Lord  Privy  Seal  Roxburgh,  who  had  been  so 
well  known  to  hi^  majesty's  fkther,  ofble$$ed 
&ry,  had  declared  himself  for  episcopal  government; 
but  Hamilton  'likes  not  his  limitations;  yet  the 
king,  he  observes,  muat  make  use  of  him,  for  he 
was  a  iwwerfnl  man  In  the  couotry.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Huntley  was  much  misliked,  "traduced  not 
only'  to  be  popishly  inclined,  but  even  a  direct  Ro- 
man Catholic ;  nay;  they  spared  not  to  tax  bim  wtdi 
personal  faults  :**  "  but  howsoever,"  cootinnes  Hero- 
iltoD,  "  this  I  fim  sure  of,  since  my  coming  here,  he 
hath  proved. a  felthful  servant  to  you;  and  I  am 
confident  wiTt  be  of  greater  use,  when  your  majesty 
shall  take  arms  in  your  hand."  The  Karl  of  Ar- 
gyle, whom  Charles  had  recently  offended  io  a  will- 
ful and  absurd  manner,  was  the  only  man  cried  up 
in  Scotland  as  a  true  patriot,  a  loyal  subject,  a  faith- 
ful eounselor,'  and,  above  all,  rightly  set  for  the  pre- 
serrvation  of  the  poriry  of  religion.  With  a  correct 
eBtimate  of  Artie's  character  and  means,  Hamil- 
ton' goes  on  to  say;  vhe  must  be  well  looked  to;  fer 
it  f^ars  me'  he  will' prove  the  dangeroosest  man  in 
this  state:  he  is  so  far  from  fevoring'  episcopal  gov- 
enme«rt*.>hBi^  wijth  aU  his  soul,  he  wiirtios  it  totally 
abetMtedi*^-^ 'Ae  fivrl  of  PetHi  was  taxed  wiitk 
beioga  Roman  Catholic, hut  Hamilton  dedans  that 
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im  had  alofil  haait.aad  «m  bo  pwitjwiUqiWt 
■or  tf  nneh  powwr  «iit  of  IIm  F^rtfr^^^'.  ^""f^  4^ 
oiHiirilwte  tD  dia  cwbipg  oC  4^g|ifl^  hm-tn^ 
to  to  •oaoyinyd*  TulttlMindiM  k*  toojL  to  ^>  lian- 
Mt,  ft  IMB  of  •bilUiea,  and  a  tnw  totwof  ^g]Fl«. 
The  aarii  of  Wigtoa  ud.  Kiogkon.  wwa-  jone 
ctavly  the  wrong  way  s  Haddiogtea  had  400  vamh 
the  haour  of  the  datea,  bat  be  had  aworii  to  Han)- 
Utoa  that  be  would  igbt  for  tfaa;  Jtiog,  aod  never 
ask  what  bu  (|iiarrel  was;  yet  Hamitaw  -greatly 
feared  that  few  of  his  frieods  would  'go  along  with 
with  faiaa  in  the  qaarrel  io  defeosa  of  episcopacy. 
Lauderdale  waa  a  man  of  do  groafe  power,  but  troly 
haoeat  and  moit  rightly  *ot.  Sontheak  had  abowo 
hiiwnlf  fill  wiiillji  ■Inn!  he  waa  a  (nan  of  great  pow- 
arriieb,  and  had  baaa  axtreDMlj  behwad;  hot  waa 
Daw  aa  oiseh  halad  by  all  the  Soota.  Therefore 
be  deaartad  hti  majea^'i  &Tor^  and  Bamiltoo, 
who  had  at«£ad  mt  eoort,  tboagbt  that  none  would 
be  £tter  to  be  made  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland. 
KfinifMii,  Fiolater,  Liolitbgow,  and  Dsbtell  were 
true,  bat  not  vary  powerful;  '*aodi  aa  for  the  rest 
of  the  coaocil,*'  cootioues  Hamiltoa,  "they  are 
ekher  of  do  power  to  aenre  you,  or  totally  set  the 
Corenantera*  way.  .  .  .  Now,  for  the  Covaoanters, 
I  ibaU  only  ny  Hub  in  general — they  may  be  alt 
placed  ID  ooe  rail  aa  they  now  atand.  But  certain- 
ly, nr,  those  that  hpve  bfith  broached  tba  busiDesa, 
and  atill  bold  it  alott.  are  Rothei,  Balmerioo,  Lind- 
say, XfOthian,  Loudon,  Yester,  CranBtoo.'  T^iere 
are  many  odwra  aa  Ibrward  in  showt  among  whom 
nmu  more  vaMjfftoliA  Uum  MoBTftoaK.*  But  the 
above-aaentaooed  are  the  main  contrirera.  The 
gentzy,  burgha*  and  ministers  have  tlieir  ringtead- 
aia  loo.  It  will  be  too  kwg  to  aet  down  all  tbeir 
oamaa.  Thoae  who  I  conceive  to  be  the  moat  io- 
cboed,  the  dark-register  (who  is  a  &itbfa]  servant 
to  the  erowD),  if  I  misearry,  will  give  you  laforma- 
tioo  of  them  ;  yet,  I  fear  him,  poor  mapf  more- than 
myself.  Bat  they  are  obvious  and  koowo  to  all- 
This  ia  all  that  I  will  say  coDCeraing  the  persooB  of 
the  men  is  this  kingdom;  wiehing,  sir,  io  my  heart, 
thoae  whoos  I  misdoubt,  I  may  be  deceived  by  their 
fature  earriage ;  aod  that  their  loyalty  may  appear, 
whidi  will  blot  out  of  your  majee^'s  memory  what 
my  do^  and  fideli^  to  yon  baa  caand  me  to  write 
thna  of  tbem.  It  ia  more  than  probabid  that  tlibse 
people  have  aomewhat  else  in  tfaair  thoughts  than 
raKgion*  Bnt  tbtit  moat  serre  for  a  cloak  to  r»- 
belfilM*  vfaerebl  for  a  time  they  may  prevail ;  but, 
to  make  them  miserable,  and  to  bring  ^em  again  to 
t  datifal  obedience,  I  am  conlldeDt  your  majesty 
win  nf>t  fiod  it  a  work  of  long  time,  ooc  of  great  dif- 
6cdty,  aa  they  have  fbolisbly  fancied  to  themselves. 
The  way  to  effect  which,  in  my  opibioo  ia  briefly 
thus  :  their  greatest  strength  consfsts  in  the  burghs  i 
lad  their  beisg  i»  by  trade;  whereof  a  few  ships 
of  your  raajes^'s,  well  disposed,  wiir'eRsily  bar 
them.  Their  chiefest  trade  ia  in  the' pastern  sens 
aod  to  HoUaodi  with  coal  aod  salf*  and  importing  of 
nctaal,  aod  other  commodities  from  thence ;  where- 
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of-tf  ijhey  be-boK  oue  ya«r  atoppad,  an  age  can  nat 
raoDve*  tfaam;  yet-  m  Uindad  tbay  are,  tfaat  tbia 
tbey  wiU  not  aaa,  Tbia  alone,  withoot  furtbar 
chH^  .to  your  majas^,  yonr  frontiera  baiOg  weU 
goardedt  will.work  your  and.  Tbia  care  sbaoM  be 
takeot  that  when  particular  barghs  can  be  mada 
senaible  Jif  their  past  errors,  aod  wilUog  to  retanf. 
to  tbeir  sllagiaDce,  they  be  not  onl^  then  not  barred, 
fron^  tiade,  bnt  received  into  your  majesty's  favor 
and  protactioa.*"  He  proceeds  lo  teU  the  king 
that  this  would  certainly  so  irritate  tba  Cove-, 
oantevs,  that  all  those  who  stood  far  JoM .  majesty, 
would  be  in  great  and  imminent  danger;  but  this 
ha  thought  might  be  provided  for,  at  least  to  the^ 
north, -by  appoioting  the  Mar^oia  of  Huntley  hie 
miyesty'a  liaiilenant  there,  wi&  fiill  power  to  rua^ 
aa  many  troops  aa  ha  ahonld  think  fib  South  of  the, 
F«di  tibe  danger  would  be  atill  pvater ;  but  there 
also  the  kiog  might  appotitt  his  lieutenant  with  thai 
same  powers  of  raiali^E  troops  and  canyiog  on  war,, 
He  obsarvea  that  the  presence  of  a  commissioner, 
or  lord  deputy  in  Scotland  was  indispenflable ; 
"where,"  he  cootiooes,  "you  will  find  a  man  I  can. 
not  poBsib^  Bay,  unless  your  majesty  send  thq 
Dulie  of  Lennox  :  as  for  the  Marquis  of  Huntley^ 
certainly  he  may  be  trusted  by  you,  but  whether^ 
fitly  or  no,  I  can  not  say-  If  I  keep  my  life  [though 
next  hell  I  hale  tkU  pUlce),  if  you  think  me  worthy 
of  amploymeot,  I  sbRll  oot  weary  till  the  govern-, 
meotbe  a^io  set  right;  and  then  I  will  forsweei' 
tbia  coantry.  As  for  yonr  m^esty'a  caatle  of  Edior, 
burgh,  it  waa  a  moat  shameful  thing  it  should  have 
been  ao  ne^ected.  I  can  not  promise  that  It  shnU 
be  defended,  yet  I  hope  that  they  shall  not  take  it 
but  by  ao  hostile  act.  Some  few  men  I  have  stolen 
in,  but,  as  yet,  can  not  get  one  musket  put  there,' 
nor  one  yard  of  rantcb-  I  have  trusted,  for  a  time> 
the  same  mno  that  was  in  it,  aod  perbsps  your 
majesty  will  think  this  strange  thnt  I  have  done  so^ 
yet  necessity  forced  me  to  it.  For  thither  Rutbven 
would  oot  go  without  arhts  aod  anrununition ;  apd^ 
indeed,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  therefore:  but,  sir,  I 
have  thRt  in  working,  thnt,  if  I  can  ftccomplish* 
may,  for  a  time,  secure  that  place.  And  for  my 
trusting  that  man,  I  can  only  say  this,  that  if  he 
deceive  me,  we  were  in  no  worse  condition  than 
when  it  was  in  Lord'Marr's  bands;  safe  only  for 
&e  giving  him  .£2000,  which,  if  lost  by  the  defiiuTt 
of  htm  whom  t  have  trusted,  yonr  mnjeity  shall 
not  be  burdened  by  the  payment  of  this  money^ 
for  I  deserve  to  lose  it  for  my  confidence.  Ha 
is  no  Covenanter,  and  bath  solemnly  sworn  to  lue 
to  lose  bis  life  before  he  quit  it.   As  for  Dunbrittob 

>  niltw  fiTB*  iha  liog  hii  jnOom  u  tai  Xkf  b«M  mrttMd  of,  Mq- 
afi>|  thi»  blockul* "  In  mj  opinin  janr  abip*  woald  b*  befjl 
onlMdthS»-«i'tlit<«'M1alUlnlh>mh.'  ftan  AmU  te'mti 
IUM«rlatf-pl>larioua^au  BMriM  ll*  FMll  Mil  iiMMe^M 

Mid  ^hen  thej  »ra  not  limgar  abl«  they  m>j  relire  inio  the  Fiitbt 
ift  wttick  tlMra'an  Mvanl  plux*  in  urtiicH  thtymft;  ride  In  th 
MHllik  -  TImi  MilpktrbU'  liylftiaM.lTSftMkK.wtlt  Ita  4aAnMt 
iqli^«Utl)aindMasUMw«U.af  ^Sif^  Tbrnfiuit^ft^^ 
between  i,mn  and  the  cnn>t  of  Gallnvay.  Whan  th*  wither  ii  foal 
tbet^  ii  U  MCellMI  rukd  tn  Oiito*ty  ekBte  Liebjvn,  'nnd  Mlottiti' 
ia -jbMB,  c«Baa  Lfi^nA.  «t  UwUr  Uy«l,l«kMk  tU^  fc^r.ttW 
ia  mUnj.  Thsf  ia  mU  I  ahsU  tff  sfMfpifr  0^  Imav  Iftm  ^■ 
trade." 
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[DuobartoD^r  tbe  yivq  is-euj  to  pot  ■>  TOBMf  mo 
.there  u  yoH  p}eaM«  wilb  visliHt  aad  ^oMimitiiM ; 
from  Irelaod  they  mnit  comet -sad  at  tk*  cMtl* 
they  muBt  Isnd:  one  hoadred  men  wiH  be  ivfici- 
ebti  provided  with  ammnaitiDD  ud  Tictml  for  tbms 
months;  aad.  the  toooer  tUt  bo  done  the-  b«nm-. 
Thua,  sir,  year  miiiesty  hath  the  Jumble  efmiiea 
of  what  I  oMKsire  of  tbe  aflbin  of  the  bingdMn. 
Whit  I  har«  said  I  faulty  aubaait  in  y  mw  iiiajaal  j 
I  have  aow  onlf  Uua  on  snic  to  your  onfaa^.  dMt 
if  my  sons  lire  Ihay  Bi^  be  -biad  m  Bo^kad,  nd 
mado  happy  by  aomce  Ja  tba  «d»C;  and  If  dwy 
.prove  oot  loysl  to  the  cnntDi  myomse  be-an  iham. 
I  wish  my  daughten  be  Mrar  liwiried  in  8oaC- 
land.  I  humbly  reaamoMnd  OQr  brother  to  yonr 
favor."*  .  . 

The  morning  after  trriting  Uiia  very  no-SeoCtiah 
lett«r  to  the  king,  Hamihoa  mmmooed  the  lord*  of 
the  council  ami  totd  tfasm*  witfi  very  ttttle  pefi- 
phraais,  that  he  wai  Deoeautated  to  diasolve  (he  as- 
sembly, aod  then  tried  hard  to  make  them  all  con- 
cur vrith  him  aa  to  the  -neeeea^.  The  fiarl  of 
Ai^le  B^ied  if  hoi  the  lord  commMsioaer^  was  to 
desire  the  SocMiah  ooaneil's  appnibatioii  of  what 
be  iotended,  or  not  ?  The  marquis  roptted  that 
his  inatTDctiraa  firomhismastarmrsclsarMdiMMi- 
tivet  and  thenfm  it  wu  ufeia  hbi  power  to  per- 
mit any  debate  aa  to  what  ha  alMnrid  do  or  ocA  do, 
but  he  only  doHrad  ihe^  aoBWiiwca  and  advice 
as  to  the  manner. of  doing  it.  After-tw*  henra  of 
disconrBo,  whish  elicited  m>  elear  ndviee  from  any 
member  of  the  ooaoeil.  be-psoeeeded  -to the  church 
where  the  assembly  sat*  Them  iie  remained  for 
Koine  Umc  a  aiJeot  witaosa  of  tbair  defaatoa ) '  but 
when  they  were  abent  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  whether 
that  assembly  waa  -not  free  ttnd  perfect)  notwitb- 
staodiag  the  bishops'  proleit,  knowing  weU  how  Che 
vote  would  mn*  he  anddaoly  rsae- vp,  eod<  ia  a 
apeeefa  of  great  leUgCfa-and  eoosideniUe  elocpiepoe 
-^ut  wholly  desiitate  of  home-trottis^in  hia  mej- 
M^'s  name  dissrived  them,  and  foibada  their  ftirth- 
er  proeeedinfi,  onder  pain  of  trswon.  Hondenon, 
the  moderatar,  and-  the  Eail  of  BoChM,  told  him 
that  they  wero  wny  be  waa  going  to  leave  then, 
bot  their  cowelaBees  bors  them  iritmofe  di^  had 
done  nothing  amies,  and  thefefore-  they  «o«ld  not 
desert  the  work  of  Oodt  aMeit,'»la  ito-dtto  Hoe  end 
snbordioatiott  they  eeknowledeed  their  dnty  itf 
obedience  to  the  kiag."  HamUtoo  thee  fautened 
back  to  the  eonooil.  The  £arl  «f  Argyle  told  hho 
in  plain  laogoage  that  he  woaM  lake  th»  covenant 
and  recognize  the  assembly ;  but  moat  of  the  coun- 
cil pretended  to  be  ntisfiwi  wtib>the  eonduet  of 
the  marquis ;  and  yet  be  durst  not  offer  to  their 
signature  the  {Hwekmation  for  dissolving  the  as- 
sembly, for  foar  of  a  refos^  »  net  having  tried  them 
all  in  it  beforehand.**  The  next  morning^  howeveVi 
he  got  them  all  to  sign  it*  except  Argyle.  and  then 
sent  it  to  be  vend  at  tim  MmheMiusB  at  Ola^ew. 
Bot  again  tiie  Corenuiten  were  ready  with  thefr 
protest,  which  was  read  and  affixed  immedlatoly 
after  it.  "Tlio  protestotiDO  of  tim  general  asaem- 
Uy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,"  as  the  doeament 
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was  caHod*  atoted  that  bis  grace,  bis'  sacred  majes^ 
ty''s  oommissiouert  had  never  allowed  any  freedom 
to  the  assembly,  oompetoot  to  it,  to  the  word  of 
Ood,  to  tha  acts  and  pnctice  of  this  chnreb,  or  to 
his  majea^'s  sommous;  bnt  had  labored  to  reatraia 
the  same  by  pratostiDg  against  all  the  acta  made 
therein,  sod  against  the  coostitotioo  thereof  by  aoch 
members  m  fay  alt  law,  roHsoB,and  custom  lud  ever 
boon  admitted  to  their  free  aaaembltes.  After  a 
dari  of  ansBrtiott  and  reoaoaing  of  thn  same  kind, 
«he  proCestm  deohred  that  if  tfao  commianoBar, 
Ilia  gnwe,  should  depart  and  leave  Ais  church  and 
ItiBgdom  in  tfao  present  disorder,  it  was  both  Jnwfal 
aed  noeeasary*  notwitbsnnding  his  dimelntion,  for 
the  assembly  to  continnfl  to  sit  till  they  bad  triedt 
judged,  and  ceoosured  all  bygoue  evils ;  that,  accord- 
ing^, they  would  continuo  to  sit;  and  Aat  their 
assembly  Was  and  should  be  estoemed  and  obeyed 
as  a  moat  lawful,  full,  and  froe  general  assembly  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  all  acts,  aentences,  cenaures. 
dto.,  paased  by  it  slmuld  be  obeyed  by  sU  the  sab- 
jects  of  the  kingdom,  and  nU  Uie  members  of  the 
true  cbnrch. 

Hamilton  now  urged  tha  king  to  complete  his 
prepaimtions.  Laud,  however,  in  a  letter,  dated 
the  7th  of  December,  told  him  that  **  the  jealonsies 
of  giving  die  Covenantors  nmluinge  toe  noon  had 
made  preparatiuns  so  late,"  bnt  that  be,  ibe  erdi- 
blsfaop,  httd  eelled,  and  waa  duly  criling  upon  hb 
majeety  to  m^  mom  haste.  Laud  wan  fhrioBs 
against  the  assembly.  Never,"  he  sayn,  »were 
there  more  gross  absurdities,  nor  half  so  nmny,  in 
so  short  Q  time  committed  in  any  public  meetiflf!: 
and,  for  a  national  asBembty,  never  did  the  cbnrch 
of  Christ  see  the  like."  After  thanking  his  gnio« 
for  tbe  care  he  had  taken  of  the  persons  of  two 
bishops  whom  be  bad  secretly  conveyed  to  Hamil- 
too'Castle,  and  condoling  with  him  on  liia  own  great 
peril  from  the  ioexpressiUe  fory  of  tbe  Sccttisb 
people,  Laud  adds,  »  But  I  trust  in  God  ho  will 
preservo  you,  and  by  your  great  patience,  wisdom, 
and  wdusuy,  set  bis  mitjeaty's  afiblra  ia  a  ri^t  pos- 
tam  one*  again ;  which,  if  I  mijht  li*o  to  see,  I 
would  be  g^ad  to  sing  my  Hunt  JimtUia." ' 

Meanwhile  the  assemUy  continued  Its  preseen- 
tionof  tbe  (Mshops.  Upon  the  depnxtare  of  Hamil- 
toa,  tike  Earl  of  Argyle  openly  declared  bimsetf 
their  head,  and  nt  coDstaotly  with  them  in  the  as- 
sembly, not  ns  A  member,  but  as  their  chief  direc- 
tor. In  brief  time  tbey  condemned  all  the  ArminiaB 
tenets  whatsoever, — declared  episoopal  government 
to  be  aboUahed  forever — and  passed  maay  other  act> 
of  equally  sweeping  character.  Not  satisfied  with 
merely  depriving  the  bishops,  they  excommunicated 
the  greater  part  of  them,  together  with  the  few 
preachers  that  adhered  to  them,  and  all  their  fan- 
tors  or  abettors.  The  downfall  of  apiaeopacy,  io  a 
pirfiticBl  sense,  ^vaa  nccepCablo  to  ovary  patriot  ia 
SoDthad,  for  Charles  and  his  lather  had  contrived 
to  cantor  aearfy  tbe  whole  power  of  the  parliamaDt 

<  Kttiliwartb.  h  Itttor  Land  Mjrt,  <|awBti]F.  that  Mr.  Atai- 
Mdar  HMdNm^  "who  want  «U  tbia  whil*  for  •  qniat  aad  *n  >- 
^Hliwd  tHOi  iMlh  ahowad  hinaalf  a  iMst  vioUat  aad  paiimaia  bmi, 
■ad  a  nodaratof  witbnt  ■aadamin." 
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£■  tko  bishops.   For  «anple,  ei|^t  of  them  were 
wiimt  were  called  Lords  of  the  AxCieleB,  hxnog 
power  to  choose  eight  <rf  Uie  Bobihqr  wbam  tboy 
knew  to  be  "addicted  to  his  imyMtjt**  and  those 
sixtooB  h«d  the  power  irf'diDariog  - all  the  nol^  so 
Aat  mB  depeoded  npoo  Ui«  bidie|ie  u  the  hishiqis 
depended  Dpon  the  king.*   It  was  on  thia.groaad, 
perfasipB.  man  thaa  nptn  any  other,  that  the.nobil- 
igr  made  their  deeided  staoid  sgaiast  imelacy.  la 
^rit*  «f  HanatOD's  resl  or  affectod  dread  of  as- 
sassiaation,  the  Covenanters  qniedy  aUowed  him  to 
xetoni  to  England,  whither  he  went  to  diract  the 
hostile  prepantieDB  against  thezn.   Charles  chun- 
dored  oat  fresh  proclamations,  aaaulling  all  the  pn>- 
ceedingB  of  Ae  assetnUy,  which  were  met,  ss  asnal, 
hy  eenoter-protosts.    Nor  were  the  Cofenanten 
slower  than  the  king  In  their  military  preparations. 
As  esriy  as  the  month  of  July,  they  had .  made  a 
magastne  of  [nkes,  halberts,  and  muskets.   Eariy  in 
Decwnber,  it  was  known  that  one  Barnes,  a  mer- 
duBt  of  Edinbnr^,  had  brongfat  some  6000  rons- 
kmu  ODt  of  HoUaad :  the  ship  whidi  oanied  thaso 
arms  wu  iti^iped  by  the  gpTemmMt  of  th*  United 
PronneM ;  hot  die  Sjng  of  France*  the-  kurmg 
brother  itf  Charleses  quaeo,  got  the  vosari  Dreed  and 
soot  to  a  Freneb  port,  as  if  the  mnskets  were  for 
his  own  eoe,  and,  from  the  French  port,  ships  tad 
arms  were  forwarded  to  Leitfa.      It  is  strange/* 
says  the  reporter  of  these  facts,  **  if  his  majesty  of 
France,  or  any  prince,  should  further  the  areoing 
of  subjects  against  their  ptinoe."*   But,  if  strange, 
it  was  not  rare,  and  Cardinal  fijchelieu,  who  folt 
like  a  spider  every  line  or  thread  of  the  political 
web  woven  over  Europe,  bad  atroag  reasons  for 
finding  Charies  employment  at  home. .  It  is  indeed 
proved  that,  from  a  very  early  stage  of  these  troub- 
les, he  eantiooaly  but  eagerly  offered  some  of  the 
Scota  assiatoDce.   Bat  their  best  strength  w«s  in 
the  seal  of  tiuir  own  preachers'  and  the  steady  de- 
terminatSoa  of  dieir  own  hearts,  whidi  woald  have 
been  meet  noble  uid  gkirions  bat.fbr  the  ftdmixture 
of  &iiatidam  and  intolerance,  and  no  small  propor- 
tion of  caot  Mid  hypocrisy.    The  artilleiy  of  the 
kirk  was  louder  than  that  of  armies.   One  miniifier 
of  re|Mite  declared  that  rII  Scotsmen  who  hsd.  not 
subscribed  to  the  Covenant  were  atheists;  another 
iohn  sermon  wished  that  be  and  all- the  bishops 
were  at  sea  together  in  a  ^tten  boa^  for  be  coukl 
be  content  to  kise  his  own  life  so  that  the  pnests  of 
Baal  shoDld  perish ;  another  preached  that,  as  their 
anther,  God,  was  never  diverted  from  his  chosen 
people  ootil  the  seven  sous  of  Saul  were  hanged  up 
before  die  Lord  in  Gideon,  bo  the  wrath  of  Goid 
wonld  never  depart  from  the  Scota  till  their  twice 
seven  bishops  were  hanged  up  before  the. Lord 
there;  another  declared  that  the  bloodiest  tuad 
sharpest  war  was  to  be  endozwl  rather  than  the 
the  laast  error  in  doctrhie  and  diaeii^e.  .■  They 
refaaad  die  eoaiDiuiioo  to  snch  as  had  not  snb- 
scrUied  dieir  eoveaant,  nor  woald  they,  permit  bap- 
tism to  be  adnhiistored  by  any  but  ministers  of 
their  own  body.    At  the  same  time  the  eupreme 
Table,  or  committee  in  Edinbor^  issned  ■  its  io- 
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so  tfanvB^ly  organtEod  that  the  basiDess  was 
trenaaotad  wMli  naore  Unn  the  regularity  of  an  ^ 
gswamient;  aveiy  nan  of  an  age  to  b^  arms  was 
tnght  die  nse  of  them,  drilled  and  ttoined  to  the 
datleeef  nnaUian  Ae  Scottish  t^ers,  whom  pev- 
ei^  OB  km  of  adsealne,  ot  Iho  leligiottB  endw- 
aiaMs,  had  oacriad  abfoad  to  fl|^fe  ftr  die  Dntdi,  Ibr 
t^  Pratostanla  of  Uermany,  for  the  gtorlooa  Swede 
— 4he  men  who  had  grown  gray  in  arms,  who  had 
witDossed  and  cmilribBtod  to  the  dazsiiog  victories 
of  the  Lion  of  die  North — ^hastoned  back  to  their 
aative  biUa  and  gave  all  die  weight  of  their  military 
experience  to  Che  popiriar  party.  The  article  in 
which  Sootland  bad  ever  bmn  most  deficient  was 
money;  but  on  die  inesent  occasion,  excited  by 
their  preachers,  the  citiseos  of  Edinburgh  and  other 
towns  gave  in  vofamtary  dtmations ;  the  nobili^  in 
many  iostanoss  sent  th^  plate  to  be  coined ;  the 
mendiaiM  settled  in  fiitaign  eoantries,  peidcnlarly 
in  Ffaaoe  and  Holland,  reBsitted  spMie,  or  ammn- 
nltion,  or  amia>  l!h»  mMfy  wise  annong  them 
saggeatad  diat  aU  might  be  obtained'  ftom  the  Ln- 
Ihanui  prinaes  oi  Oumaarjr — from  kings  of 
Fraaea  and  Spain  I  hot  the  preaehen  and  the  godly 
declared  thst  it  wonkl-be  refbaiag  the  protection  of 
Heaven,  and  leamng  to  die  broken  reed  of  Egypt, 
to  accept  assistaeee  from  heretics  and  Roman  Cadi- 
olies.  Still,  howe*er,'Some  of  the  leaders  thought 
that  some  French  moaey  would  do  no  harm  to  the 
cause,  and  it  wan  secretly  arranged  with  lUchelieu 
that  the  French  ambassador  at  London  should  pay 
100)000  crowns  to  QaaBHsl  Leslie,  whom  they  had 
appuQted  their  eominander-tn-cfaieft  " 

A.n.  1089.  And  in  what  state  were  the  finances 
snd  the  <4her  means  of  the  king?  -  We  are  told 
;  Very  clearly  *be  Eari  of  Northumbertaod,  in  a 
letter- 'Bddwsaed  -to  -Weatwenfa,  and  dated  in  the 
month ,  of  Jannaiy  assure  yoor  lorddilp.  to 
my  vndenrtanditig,  with  aoirow  l  tfpttk  it,  we  are 
alteeedtea  ia  MiUI  aipaatora  to  lavnde  others  «■  to 
defend:  owaahM  as  we  ware  *  fewelmmnnth  ahica, 
which  is  awra  than  any  m»a  ean  hna^na  dwt  is 
not  an  eye-wstveaa  it.  Tbtf  disoontonts  here  at 
home  do  rather  increase  than  lessen,  there  being 
no  course  taken  to  |^ve  any  kind  of  sati^uition. 
The  king's  coffers  were  never  emptier  than  at  tills 
too,  and  to  us  that  have 'the  honor  to  be  near 
about  him,  no  Way  is  yet  known  how  be  will  And 
means  either  to  maintain  or  begin  a  war  without 
the  help  .of  bis  people. ...  Id  a  word,  I  fear  Uie 
ways  we  ran  viU  not  prevent  the  evita  that  threat- 
ea  1)8."'  Cottington  before  diis  bad  told  Went- 
wortb"^*  We  are  idiaost  cBrtaio  it  wilt  come  to  a 
war,  and  that  a  defensive  one- on  our  aide,  and  how 
we  shall  defend,  onrsebea  widwuc  noney  ia  not 
under  my  cap.  -  My  hnd,  BBanie  yonnelf  they  do 
believe  they  ahaU  make  a  conquest  of  us,  and  that 
an  eaay  one;  they  speak  loud,  yen,  even  they  thst 
ar»  iitas*t  f>d  do  deepwe  na.befyopd  measore.  Ne 
course  is  takwa  for  levying  of  naeoey,  the  king  win 
not  hear  of' a  partianfont,  rand  be  is  nrid  by  a  com- 
mittee «f  jleacaed  men  diat  dieiB  ia  ao  other  wi^." 
tacnMiMas*  ■ 
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B7  the  be^oieg  of  die  jeir  Chariei  htd  named 
bit  captuiM  and  genenl-offieen.  had  imed  orden 
to  die  brds-lientBnaBtt  to  miutsT  Uie  tndiied  hands 
of  their  aefenl  cenntieB,  had  borrowed  money 
from  all  that  would  lend,  had  gnspeoded  tbe  pay- 
ment of  all  pflDHKuia  and  atlowances.  On  the  15di 
of  Febmaiy  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  oobility, 
telling  them  that  the  late  disorders  in  Scotlaod, 
begun  upon  pretense  of  religion,  but  raiaed  by  fac- 
tions spirits  and  fomented  by  some  few  treacherons, 
ili-aflected  persons,  whose  aim  was,  by  bonbling 
the  peace  of  that  kingdom,  to  work  their  own  par- 
ticular ends  and  shake  off  all  monarchical  gorem- 
ment,  was  now  grown  to  such  a  hei^l'that  he  bad 
reason  to  take  into  his  eoosideratioo  the  defense 
and  safe^  of  his  kingdom  of  fingland;  that, 
therefore,  vpOD  eonBaltatioa  with  his  privy  conncil 
(he  did  not  even  name  a  porUameot),  he  had  re- 
solved to  repur  io^  hie  own  royal  person  to  the 
northern  parts  of  tlua  hit  kmgdom,  to  reiiBt  any  in- 
vasion that  might  ha|^n.  After  mendoning  the 
direedotts  he  had  given  for  the  levying  of  a  coaakl- 
erable  army  to  attend  him  in  this  expedition,  he 
added,  "and  withal  [we]  hereby  do  require  yon  to 
attend  our  royal  person  and  standard  at  the  om- 
city  of  York,  on  Uie  Ist  day  of  April  next  ensning, 
with  such  equipage  and  snch  forces  as  yonr  birtti, 
honor,  and  interest  in  the  commonalty  doth  oblige 
yoQ  to.  Sec.  And  we  do,  and  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  yon  a  performance  hereof,  and  these  onr 
letters  shall  be  aa  snflicient  and  effectual  a  warrant 
and  discharge  onto  you  to  put  yourself  and  such  as 
shall  attend  yon,  into  arms  and  order  as  aforesaid, 
as  if  yon  were  authorized  thereunto  under  our 
great  seal  of  England.*"  He  made  an  attempt 
through  the  agency  of  Colonel  Gage  to  proonre  a 
foreign  army  of  six  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred 
horse  from  the  arehdnbe,  in  return  fbr  which  he 
'  engaged  to  permit  the  raising  annnaUy  in  Ireland 
recruits  for  the  armies  of  Spun ;  but  this  negotia- 
tion failed  because  the  archdalw  could  not  spare 
so  many  disciplined  troops.  He  called  upon  the 
judges,  and  lawyers,*  and  servants  of  the  crown  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war  out  of  their 
salaries ;  and  he  required  from  many  of  the  gentry 
payments  to  excuse  their  personal  attendance  in 
the  campaign.  The  dergy  of  the  establishment 
wer4  tolerably  HberaP — in  soma  places  ezeeedinj^ 

1  RDatkWMtb. 

■  Tin  (wntribntioa  of  die  dooton  of  ciTil  law  aX  Doctwi*  CanmoiM, 
u  ■ppaand  by  M*cnl  notM  Bsdar  Bir  John  Luibt'a  awt  Iwad,  fbiiii4 
•moD|  hi*  writing  amMiBtad  ta  £Stl  JSt,  4L  fM  in. 

3  Tha  clsTfj  U  Bedronl  ware  fonnd  to  ba  "  wilUnf  to  oontribqta  ai 
mnch  u  was  pnjponnilad.  The  poomt  that  gne  maj  Mag  it  all  gan 
no  Isai  thaa  3*.  ItM.  in  the  ponud,  withoaf  deducting  of  tenthi ;  Ihc 
lOMt  fave  4«.,  want  i*.,  una  ttf .  in  tha  pound,"  "  i  doubt  oat,"  eaya 
Dr.  John  Pockliofton,  who  comoiniiieatea  tbU  jntelligMiM  to  Sir  John 
Lambe,  "  but  ihs  clerfj  of  EngUndiwill  taach  the  mmiiten  of  Scot- 
ImkI  iVy  and  obedieaoe ;  aad  if  their  laitjr  will  bt  tanght  the  like  by 
mm,  hie  majatty,  I  hofw,  will  ham  a  aad  JoyfU  pnigraei  into 
Scotland,  which  God  grant."  The  worthr  doctor)  howtrer,  did  not 
neglect  thii  oc»aiion  of  preMiog  for  hia  own  adfaiieeDMnC  in  the 
chnch,  and  dm  Bleo  of  hie  old  aeqvaintaiica  ud  my  good  friend 
Dr.  Mii&Iathwait.  if  it  ni|kt  ^mm  Gad  that  h«  wight  ba  latter  ao- 
commodaled.  "No  pareooaga  of  England,"  ha  aajra,  "aoald  fit  ma 
better  than  Sandf  :  it  ie  of  good  Talne,  It  would  draw  mt  out  of  thia 
coraar,  wbm  my  atintag  (or  choroh  rightt  BUlM  m  Im  Meeptable 
with  mm*  graat  baada."— AwftlMfl*. 


BO — fiif  ' they  eouidered  liw  war,  which  some 
irreverentfy  called  a  war  about  lawn  aleeTes^  a  iioly 
WM-;  and  ibxy  Mb  dut  it  involved  die  not  unim- 
portant qneadon,  vrimther  duj  or  the  Puritans 
afaonU  hold  die  fivings  and  Ifae  sopremacy  of  Eng- 
land. The  name  of  every  clergyman  who  refnsed 
or  was  unable  to  eootributo  was  especially  certified 
and  retamed  to  Archlushop  Land.  And  while 
Laud  and  die  Uag  called  upon  the  clergy  and  all 
good  Protestants,  the  queen  called  npon  all  die 
English  Catholics.  We,"  said  Henrietta  Maria, 
in  a  sort  of  public  proclamation  to  those  of  her  re- 
ligion, in  which  the  regal  style  was  assumed  in  all 
its  forms,  haw  so  good  a  belief  in  die  loyalty  and 
affection  of  his  tnajes^'s  Catholic  subjects,  as  we 
doubt  not  but  upon  this  occasion  thst  hath  cafled  his 
majesty  into  the  ntothem  parts,  for  the  defensA  of 
his  honor  and  domintons,  diey  will  express  thenv 
selves  ao  afieeted  as  ve  have  alw^  rafvesentBd 
them  to  his  majesty.  ^  '^^  common  cooaent, 
which  hadi  anwared  in  the  nobtli^,  judges,  gentry, 
and  others,  to  forward  his  nwjes^'s  service  by  their 
persons  and  estates,  we  have  made  no  difficnhy  to 
answer  for  the  same  corre^ndency  in  hia  Catho- 
lic subjects  as  Catholics,  notwithstanding  they  all 
had  already  concurred  to  this  his  majesty's  service, 
according  to  the  qualities  whereof  they  are,  when 
othen  of  the  same  quality  were  called  npon ;  for 
we  believe  that  it  became  us,  who  have  been  so 
often  interested  in  the  solicitations  of  their  benefito, 
to  show  ourselves  now  in  the  persuasion  of  their 

gratitudes  We  have  thonght  fit  (to  the  end 

that  this  our  desire  may  be  the  more  public  and  the 
more  authoriMd)  hereby  to  give  yon  commission 
and  direcdon  to  distribnto  copies  under  your  hand 
of  this  tosttfieation  diereof  unto  thme  that  have  met 
in  London  by  our  directioo  about  this  busineaa,  and 
unto  the  several  conectars  of  every  county.  And 
as  we  preeuroe  th^sum  they  Will  raise  will  not  be 
unworthy  our  prsBontiog  to  the  king,  so  shall  we 
be  very  sensible  of  it,  as  a  particular  respect  to  onr- 
seWes,  and  will  endeavor,  in  the  most  eflicacioas 
manner  we  can,  to  improve  the  merit  of  tt,  and  to 
remove  any  apprahension  of  prejudices  that  any 
(who  shall  employ  themselves  toward  the  snccess 
of  this  business)  may  conceive  by  this ;  and  be  as- 
sured that  we  will  secure  them  from  all  such 
jected  incoovenieoces.  And  we  are  very  confident 
that  this  onr  first  recommeodatioo  will  be  so  com- 
plied withal  as  may  not  only  afford  us  partlcalar  satis- 
faction, bat  also  facilitation  toward  their  ovm  ad- 
vantages."' How  soon  this  eircular  was  known  to 
the  Puritans  doea  not  appear,  but  it  was  probably 
discovered  by  them  immediatofy.  Notlung  -conM 
be  more  ealeulated  to  increase  dieir  indignatitm  and 
fiiry,  and  their  old  jealousies  of  the  queen.  We 
hare  already  shown  how  the  religions  intolerance  of 
the  Puritans  prevented  the  Catholics  from  becoming 
patriots.  The  latter  were  exceedingly  well  inclined 
to  assist  the  king  against  the  Scots,  and  disregard- 
ing tbe  danger  they  thereby  incurred,  they  held  a 
pnUic  meeting  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
neoding  all  their  brethren  to  subscribe.  The 
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pope*!  BiiBcio  pnwided  at  this  mMCiDgt  nai  thnt  mora 
tfaao  ev«r  gave  a  papiitieal  chanctBr  to  the  war. 

Chiriost  Cfaoo^  hinMlf  a  bon  Soot,  s«eia>  to 
hate  tbon^t  it  would  be  no  diflicBltmattBr  to  Tartre 
tfaote  Batwiiil  jealouriea  aad  aniiuMitieB  vriiidit  fi>r 
M  iiHUiy  cmtnriM,  had  kept  the  eoutriai  aesr  die 
bordeia  wet  with  blood :  bat  he  waa  anatakaor-the 
nGi^ou  feeliog  triumphed  ower  the  aatioital  one ; 
and  ererj  Engliahman  that  disliked  Laud  and  Ar- 
miaianisni  kioked  npoo  ereiy  CoraiMoter  as  a  friend, 
as  a  brother  ooofessor,  as  a  brother  in  Christ.  Id 
Taio  were  rojal  proclaiaatioaa  iasned  to  show  that 
the  Scofta  were  traitora,  rebels, — that  their  object 
was  to  uproot  monarchy, — to  iosalt,  iorade,  and 
plaader  tlM  good  and  {rientiful  land  of  Enj^and. 
The  aaeret  correspoodence  established  betweea  the 
Corenantera  and  the  Bn^idi  patriots  became  closer 
•ad  more  active  than  ever:  the  Scoto  had  fiiends 
aad  agenta  in  Londoot  io  all  the  conntiea,  in  the 
•my,  and  in  the  very  conrt:  their  coonter  proda- 
matHHW  were  cirenlated  throaghont  £ngland ;  theur 
|mieeedui(s  in  ^e  general  assembly,  in  connol,  and 
in  the  field,  were  all  reported  u  ttw  miODtoBt  detail 
to  patieot  and  sympathizing  auditors.'  The  silenced 
ministers — silent  no  kmger — proclaimed  that  the 
Scots  had  begun  the  good  fight;  and  that  it  was  the 
dnty  of  every  English  sobject  that  loved  liberty  and 
the  true  religion,  to  make  common  cause  with  them, 
instead  of  oi^Kning  them.  Nor  were  Charles's  en- 
deavors to  sow  disaensionB  among  the  Scottish  no- 
bles who  had  taken  the  covenant  attended  with  much 
more  sncceaa.  Even  English  g<rid  lost  its  value  in 
their  eyes  whan  pnt  in  the  scale  with  religion ;  and 
it  mnst  be  remembered  Charies  had  not  much  gold 
to  ^e.  We  possess  many  remark  able  papers,  both 
of  a  pnl^  and  privato  nature,  in  which  the  Presby- 
terian miniatars  exhort  the  DolaliQr  to  flrmnesa  and 
uuimity,  and  die  hoUm  exhort  one  another  to 
cooaton^  la  this  great  canse ;  hot,  periiaps,  though 
maoy  of  them  ace  written  widi  extraordinary  power 
and  eloqnence,  none  is  moco  remarkable  than  the 
exbortotory  letter  from  the  Laird  of  Wariston  to 
Lord  Johnstoo.  It  appears  that  the  Lord  Johnston 
had  been  somewhat  lukewarm  in  the  cause, — had 
shooned  '*  either  to  meat  or  meal"  with  the  Cove- 
aanters  after  frequent  invitations-;  and  it  was  appre- 
hended that,  as  he  was  going  to  court,  he  might  be 
won  upon  to  awear  to  the  king's  oonfessioa  of  futh. 
■•IC**  s^r*  Wariston,  "yon  take  this  oath,  then  you 
renonaea  the  covenaot  with  Ood ;  yon  draw  down 
lut  vei^ewiea  vi^^  upon  you,  yonr  house  and 
yew  ua^a,  good  fune,  yourself,  and  your  poatori^, 
friih  that  s^matBhig  bbfe  and  blunder  of  a  traitor 
to  yonr  religion,  the  Urk,  the  hberty  and  freedmn 

this  Iringdom ;  yon  will  be  io&metu  in  all  stories, 
•ad  contemned  both  at  home  and  ai)road,  whereof  I 
am  very  confldent  yon  abhor  the  t ery  thought  worse 

>  "IMr  iwusiliMwi,  JtriUailBM,  and  pa^vhbla  dii- 
pKHd,  Md  tlwir  MiinuiM  and  ifnti  ianavKtad  boo  Uu  Mvpuj 
til  who  ««n  ta  Kay  w«f  ditcontenud  oi  failed  at  the  proeeedingi 
tt  iW  rittt*  of  Bagland.  llw  fantlainin  who  bad  been  imprrtoned  for 
Ika  hm,  «  dNtninad  te  iW  Mp-mMKf,  «r  oilunriM  diMfalf«wl.liad 
WfUcaliaM  Mda  Io  ibw  btm  Um  Cw^ieaHw,  aad  aami^  IwotmI 
■d  a^rtad  iMi  daaifBB ;  mt  did  maaj  ntbaia,  aaptiiallr  tbata  in- 
diaad  ta  tka  haAjUriaa  ia*araai»t,at  whaa  lh»  pahliB  proooadiaga 
ted  HlrnM  diata«nd."-inttilML 


nor  [than]  death.  Miffisks  not  my  forewarning  yon 
of  these  oonseqaeaces,  as  if  I  believed  your  lordship 
would  fiJl  in  tiiamt  for  I  protest  I  am  not  capable, 
as  yet,  of  such  an  imaginBtlo&  i  but  you  know  my 
heeoaa  and  liberty  to  be  free,  in  this  boriness,  with 
all  I  lore  and  respect;  and  dier^ore  I  wonU  serious- 
ly, from  the  earnest  desire  of  my  heart  to  your  wel- 
fora  and  good  name,  advise  yonr  lordship  not  to  make 
this  voyage,  in  this  way,  after  such  dryness  with  the 
kirds,  and  sneh  suspicions  among  the  people.  But, 
if  real^  your  lordship's  particular  enforceth  yon, 
then  rather  do  nobly,  as  my  noble  Lord  of  Montrose 
lias  done ;  who,  having  received  a  letter  from  the 
king  himsslf  to  go  up  with  diligence  to  his  conrt, 
convened  some  of  the  nobility,  showed  upon  them 
boA  his  particular  afieirs  and  the  king's  command, 
and  that  aocording  te  his  covenant  of  following  the 
common  resolntioa,  and  eschewing  all  appearances 
of  divirira  motion,  nobly  hath  resolved  to  fidlow  their 
counsel,  and  has  gone  home  to  his  own  house,  and 
vrill  not  go  to  court  at  all. .....  I  defeithfully  conn- 
ed yonrand  really  forewarn  yon,  as  in  die  presence 
of  the  great  God,  before  whom  your  lordship  and  I 
will  bodi  answer,  that,  as  you  love  your  own  eoul, 
yonr  name,  your  stote,  your  country  and  religion, 
yon  neither  by  word,  oath,  nor  writ,  undertake 
either  to  assist  the  king  in  hts  own  course  against 
yonr  fellow  Covenantors,  whom,  by  yonr  solemn 
oath,  you  are  obliged  to  maintain  ;  or  else  to  lie  by, 
and  not  to  assist  them  in  the  defense  of  their  religion 
and  liberty  against  foreign  and  intestine  invasion,- 
which  you  are  bound  before  God  to  do,  and  entered 
in ;  and  if  you  do  either  1^  commiasioD  or  omission 
(which  are  alike  before  God  end  in  the  Covenaot] 
thus  prejudice  yourself,  remember  a  true  and  faith- 
fiil,  albeit  a  plain  and  outspdtea  friend  ferewarned 
and  foretold  your  lordship  that  Christ  win  be  seen 
to  crash  and  trample  under  his  foot  more  visibly 
those  that  thus  betray  him  nor  [than]  these  that 
aye  have  opposed  him,  especially  seeing  that  their- 
desertion  gives  courage,  fife,  being,  and  rejuvatioo ; 
and  that  you  will  find  it  so,  in  yonr  own  sensible 
experience,  here  and  hereafter,  when  even  this 
forewarmng  of  you  shall  stand  up  in  judgment  be- 
twixt you  and  me,  as  the  discharge  of  my  duty  of 
a  trusty  friend,  and  as  the  aggravation  of  your 
conviction.  My  lord,  agun  let  me  say,  be  not 
offisnded  with  thu  my  freedom  on  the  one  part, 
seeing  I  am  realty  engaged  by  often  answering  for 
you,  as  I  will  yet  continue,  till  you  break  under,  and 
so  break  my  credit  with  them ;  so,  on  the  other,  let 
them  not  deceive  you  either  with  pretense  of  reason ; 
for  I,  who  am  the  weakest  of  the  thousand  of  Israel, 
offer  me,  upon  my  head,  to  justify,  in  writ  «r  i»int, 
all  our  proceedings  in  assembly  and  pariiament,  from, 
the  principles  of  our  late,  our  old  acta  of  parliament, ' 
from  the  records  of  parliament,  from  aU  processes- 
of  parliament,  in  all  our  historians,  from  the  books 
of  couDcil,  assembly,  and  session,  which  are  all  the 
best  warrants  of  our  actions  in  diis  kingdom,  if  either 
in  writ  or  print  th^  will  set  down  their  objectionB. 

Your  lordBhip  knows  I  am  no  braggadocio  And- 

albeit  all  the  lords  of  Fife,  Lothian,  and  the  west, 
would  concur  in  defection  irith  these  In  the  north 
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and  the  Boath.  I  make  not  queitioa  but  the  great 
God,  the  patroa  of  this  work,  will  trample  them 
down,  and  erect  over  their  belllea  the  trophies  of 
his  victory.  God  has  said  it,  and  he  will  perform  it. 
AntichriBt  shall  fall,  and  Christ  rise ;  none  shall  hold 
the  one  up  or  the  oi2ier  down.  It  shall  be  seen, 
even  it  sludl  be  seen  in  this  worid,  that  tiie  Lord 
will  flgbt  for  faia  people,  and  rather  work  miracIeB 
before  he  desert  diem,  aod  suffer  his  work  to  be 
destroyed.  Neither  let  ns  be  deceived  With  vain 
brags  of  English  laces — we  saw  what  they  were 
before  ;  they  will  not  really  ever  be  bo  great,  again  ; 
and  albeit  they  were,  took  not  God  both  heart  and 
band  from  them?  Neither  be  deluded  with  their 
suggestions,  that  this  nobleman  will  fall  away,  and 
that  man  will  turn  unto  the  king;  that  has  been  aye 
their  policy,  to  draw  the  party  himself  away.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  every  one  of  us  be  sure  of  lum- 
self,  and  warn  and  encourage  one  another ;  and  God, 
who  knit  oar  hearts  and  our  hands  together,  will  be 
found  to  keep  the  knot  he  fiistened  with  his  own 
hand.  Neither  be  deceived  with  great  hopes  there; 
Hon  kahent,  neither  is  this  a  time  for  giving.  They 
may  well  love  the  treason,  they  will  never  love  the 
traitor,  but  even  in  their  own  hearts  they  will  abhor, 
nnrespect,  contemn,  and  eoodemn  them ;  as,  oo  the 
other  part,  I  am  persuaded  God  will  be  seen  ever 
even  in  this  to  perform  his  promise,  honoranla  me 
honorabo,  and  wilt  build  their  houses,  who  hazard 
themselves  and  their  house  Ibr  the  bnilding  of  his 
house."* 

It  was  the  burning  zeal  and  eloquence  of  men  like 
these  that  kept  the  coveoaDt  together,  and  that  im- 
pnlled  the  people  to  daring  and  extreme  acts. 
Without  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  king,  they  fell 
upon  every  castle  and  stronghold  he  possesaed  in 
Scotland,  and  took  them  all  with  the  exception  of 
Caerlaverock.  As  early  as  the  month  of  March, 
before  Charles  had  begnn  his  journey  to  York, 
General  Leslie,  with  a  thoosaad  musketeers,  sur- 
prised and  took  Edinburgh  Castle  without  losing  a 
single  man.  Oa  the  next  day  Dnmbarttm  Castle, 
the  second,  or  rather,  in  strong^,  the  first  fbrtress 
of  the  kingdom,  was  delivered  over  to  the  provost  of 
the  town,  a  zealous  Covenanter;  and  the  castle  of 
Dalkeith,  wherein  were  lodged  the  regalia,  together 
with  a  etore  of  ammnnition  and  arms,  was  surrea- 
dered  by  Traquair,  the  lord  treasurer,  "  who  was 
no  soldier  nor  expert  in  military  capitalations,"  and 
who  was  lo  this,  bs  in  every  thing  else,  left  alone, 
without  the  help  either  of  connteaance  or  advtee; 
'*  few  or  none  daring  so  much  as  appear  to  give  ad- 
vice in  any  thing  that  might  seem  against  the  Cov- 
enanters.^'*  The  people,  who  were  chie6y  led  in 
fb\a  enterprise  by  the  earls  of  Rothes  and  Balme- 
rioo,  seized  the  crown,  scepter  and  sword,  and 
carried  i^em  away  in  great  joy  and  triumphr^Tra- 
^ir  admitSt  wltli  all  the  reverence  they  could 
show, — and  deposited  them  in  Edlnbni^lf  Castle. 
The  Marquis  of  Huntley,  who  had  uudertaken  to 
secure  all  the  north  for  the  king,  had  riaeo  in  arms; 
but  seven  thonsand  men  coltected  ftoni  the  coun- 

>  Sm  Timquii^  btMr  to  tba  Umg,  in  KnikwM^ 


ties  near  the  Tay,  and  commanded  by  Leslie  and 
Montrose,  soon  overthrew  him.  Leslie  forced  the 
coveuant  upon  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  carrying  Huntley  with  him  as 
a  hostage.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  sent 
into  the  Frith  of  Forth  with  a  considerable  fleet 
and  five  dioosand  land  troops.  He  had  engaged  to 
take  L^th,  the  port  of  Edinburgh ;  bnt  t£e  Cov- 
eoanten,  well  aware  of  his  coming,  had  prepared 
lum  a  hot  reception.  The  ibrtificaUons  of  Leitfa 
had  been  much  neglected:  now  volunteers  of  bII 
ranks  hurried  to  repair  them ;  men  of  the  noblest 
birth  worked  like  masons  on  the  bastions,  and  ladies 
assisted  them  in  carrying  materials.  When  Hamil- 
ton appeared,  Letth  was  safe,  and  so  was  the  cap- 
ital, at  least  on  that  side.  He  reconnoitered  both 
sides  of  the  Frith,  but  saw  no  hopes  of  effecting  a 
landing  any  where,  for  twenty  tho^usabd  armed  men 
were  dtstributed  along  the  coasts,  the  seaports  and 
inlets  were  protected  by  batteries,  and  he  was  soon 
fiiin  to  land  bis  troops,  which  had  already  become 
very  sickly  and  very  mntanoua,  on  the  Isle  of  May 
and  the  odier  islets  in  the  Frith,  where  there  were 
no  inhabttaots,  no  eoemiee  to  encounter,  but  solan 
geese  and  other  sea-fowl.  Here,  agun,  great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  prove  that  Hamilton  was  betray- 
ing tlie  king.  It  is  s^,  for  example,  that  he  was 
holding  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Cove- 
nanters,— ^that  he  received  a  visit  from  his  mother, 
herself  a  rigid  Covenanter,  which  caused  the  rest 
to  believe  that  the  son  of  such  a  mother  would  do 
them  no  harm.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  Hamilton, 
who  had  never  shown  any  great  military  talent,  and 
who  was  leading  a  small  aod  wretehed  force,  which 
had  been  pressed  and  carried  on  board  a  ship  as 
soon  as  caught,  was  really  not  in  a  condiUon  to  do 
much  more  than  he  did.  Even  my  Lord  Deputy 
Wentworth  had  been  nnable  to  do  what  he  had  en- 
gaged for — nay,  he  could  not  even  spare,  in  time,  five 
hundred  modteteeis.  He  was  terrified  at  the  notion 
of  his  majes^*s  going  Id  person  into  Scotland,  and 
he  strongly  adffsed  Charles  to  secnre  Berwick  end 
Carlisle  with  strong  garrtoons,  to  exercise  his  raw 
troops  in  the  use  of  arms,  to  cover  his  Eog^h  fron- 
tier, and  by  all  means  to  avoid  fighting  this  year. 
But  there  were  cases  in  which  Charles  would  not 
be  advised  evea  by  Wentworth:  he  had  resolved 
to  chastise  immediately  his  rebellions  subjects;  and 
on  the  S7th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  bis  coro- 
nation, he  began  bis  journey  northward,  traveling 
in  a  coach  with  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl 
of  Holland.  On  the  30th  he  arrived  at  York,  where 
the  nobility  attended  with  their  armed  retinoes 
accoHing  t»  his  snmmoDs,  and  where  Sir  Thomu 
Wldderington,  tlie  -reetnrder,  delivered  to  him  b 
nMMt  falsome  speech,  teDfog  him  Uiat  he  had  est^ 
lished  his  throne  upon  two  columns  of  diamond, 
namelyt  piety  and  jnstioe — the  one  of  which  gave 
him  to  God,  the  etber  to  men, — and  that  all  hie 
subjects  were  mosthappy  between  the  two  colnnms.* 

>  Bm  ftUm  «  littl*  man  ef  WidderiBftoa'i  ■pmMgjric MmI 
fttciomi  ud  dTMd  MfarMta,  Im  ftucianalj  pleuad  to  p«nl>w  tUa 
MlV,  Uut  Hm  l«Ht  moA  wniiMt  mataa  in  iha  fiimuiMt  of  ytm 
m^jiity^  gaTBnuHBt,  riMaU  iku  dm  to  mdm  you  (ow  btifbt  ud 
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"  Thifl  king's  good-nature,**  ujs  a  somewhat  ill- 
natared  lustoriaii,  •*a«ver  more  appeared  than  tn 
his  aecestUies ;  so  that  when  he  came  to  York,  hj 
proclamatioD  he  recalled  thir^-ooe  moDopoIies  and 
patenti,  fivmeriy  panted  by  him,  he  not  before 
uodentandii^  bow  grioTona  they  were  to  his  sub- 
jects."' Whitebck  says  that  these  graoU  and 
patents  which  Charles  had  formerly  passed,  to  the 
great  grievance  of  his  people,  were  mostly  in  faror 
of  Scotchmen.  Ha  also  at  York  exacted  an  oath 
from  all  the  nobili^  and  officers  about  him,  whether 
Scotch  or  English,  that  they  would  be  faithful  and 
obedient,  that  they  abhorred  aU  rebeUiona,  and  more 
especially  such  as  rose  oat  of  religioo,  and  that  they 
had  not  and  would  never  have  any  correspondence 
or  intelligence  with  the  rebellioiu  Corenanters.  This 
oaOi  was  taken  by  all  except  the  lor&  Saye  and 
Brook,  who  positively  refused,  in  the  king's  owo 
presence,  to  make  any  such  protestation,  offensive 
to  the  common  Uber^.  Charles  thought  it  best  to 
dismiss  them,  and  to  require  them  to  return  to  their 
homes.*  Oa  the  29th  of  April  the  king  took  his 
fiu^weD  of  York,  telling  the  recorder  and  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  in  set  speech,  that  he  had  never 
found  the  like  true  love  from  the  citf  of  London, 
to  which  he  had  given  so  many  marks  of  his  favor. 
At  Durham  he  was  welcomed  by  the  bishop,  who 
feasted  his  majesty  for  some  time.  At  Newcastle 
he  was  most  magnificently  entertained  by  the  mayor 
and  ma^trates.  At  every  resting-place  he  was 
joiDed  bj  a  certain  number  of  horse  and  foot,  levied 
io  those  parts;  butthe  progreas was  more  illnstriotis 
thao  the  march,  and  the  soldiers  were  the  le^t  part 
of  ^e  anny,  and  feast  consulted  with.  From  the 
time  he  advanced  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
aod  encamped  with  his  army  io  an  open  field  near 
Berwick,  some  days  were  spent  io  reviews  and 
parades,  and  altercatiooa  and  quarrels  among  the 
leaders.  He  had  chosen  to  make  the  Earl  of  Anio- 
det,  the  bashaw,  his  general — '»a  mao,"  says  Clar- 
endon, who  was  thought  to  be  made  choice  of  for 
hia  negative  qualities.  He  did  not  love  the  Scots ; 
ha  did  not  love  the  Puritans;  which  qualificatioDS 
were  allayed  1^  another  negative — he  did  not  much 
lore  any  body  else ;  but  he  was  fit  to  keep  the  state 
of  it;  and  hia  rank  was  sndi  thtt  oo  man  wouU 
decline  the  serriog  under  him."'  The  Uenteoant- 
general  was  the  Earl  of  Eaaex,  one  of  the  most 
popalsc  men  in  the  kingdom  and  the  dariiog  of  the 
aeldieiy.  The  Earl  of  Hollead,  a  man  fitter  for 
a  ahow  than  a  field,"  was  general  of  the  horse.  The 
latter  force  was  estimated  at  3260,  the  infantcy  at 
19,614,  wi^ot  counting  the  foot  companies  under 
Hamilton,  or  the  two  garrisons  at  Berwick  and  Car- 
liile,  and  there  was  aa  abandant  supply  of  warlike 

flonoam  na)  to  tUnd ;  fin  n  Imh,  who  m  the  msiabmi  of  tliia 
noMt  nd  d«ca}>«d 'cily,  to  tuAka  known  nnto  your  najeitj'  (AWiit 
ov  rai  itmU  i  whm  tbt  nk  mw  tuad*.  ....  TW  Un^  Un*, 
wi  ittibm  at  tmpnan,  ue  Mt «  mUk  (vr  fh»  boDot  of  Yatk,  u  that 
luf  ChmriM  wu  once  Duko  at  York.   Tunr  mrj  rajal  Hpact  iut* 

■snto  oar  former  g\oij,  mod  •etttera  onr  latar  elovd*  The  beama 

nd  lighloings  mt  ihoM  OMiinont  -rhtm*,  ■vbHaw  gift*,  *ni  tllvniok- 
!■>•*,  wb«r«with  jom  ara  ondowod,  do  cMt  ■»  ftmibl*  nOectiow  qpon 
iWajmar^MB,  thM  jmi  flU,  Mt  oaJy  thia  ailr,t)ua  kingdon,  bat 
Ai  wiMto  sattaiw  wMk  aptoadar."— JtwAwirtt 
t  i.  OaU,  >  ClataidoB,  EM.  ■  HiM. 


Stores  and  a  good  train  of  artiDery.  To  the  eye,  aU 
thia  formed  an  imposing  force,  but  there  was  dis- 
affection and  contraries  of  opinion  at  head-quarters, 
and  the  majority  of  the  men  were  altogether  averse 

to  the  war  and  to  the  system  which  had  produced 
it-  On  the  other  side  the  Scots  were  unanimous, 
aod  Leslie,  as  a  commaoder,  was  certaioly  superior 
to  any  of  the  English  generals.  Having  secured 
the  country  behind  them,  he  boldly  advanced  to  the 
Borders,  and  on  the  30th  of  May  he  took  up  a  po- 
sition within  a  few  miles  of  Charles's  camp.  Thence, 
that  the  English  people  might  have  no  jealousy  of 
an  invasion,  he  issued  proclamations,  repeatiDg  that 
the  Scots  bad  oo  iotentioo  of  doing  harm, — had  every 
wish  to  do  good, — that  they  implored  the  good  opin- 
ioD  of  their  brethren  in  England,  and  that,  for  the 
present,  they  would  not  croaa  the  frootier  line  of 
their  own  country.  At  first,  when  Leslie  arrived 
at  Dnhglaa  and  Monroe  at  Kelso,  Ihey  scarcely  had 
between  them  8000  meD,  but  they  were  reinforced 
every  day,  the  preachers  being  the  best  of  recruit- 
ing sergeants.  They  called  upon  every  true  Scot, 
in  the  name  of  God  and  his  country,  to  seek  the 
enemies  of  their  kiogt  as  well  as  of  themselves,  the 
prelates,  and  papists ;  they  denounced  the  curse  of 
Meroz  against  all  who  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  and  his  champions.  They  had  chosen  for  the 
motto  on  their  new  banners,  "For  Christ^  crown 
and  the  Covenant  i"  and  as  Charles  hesitated  and 
wavered,  they  were  allowed  time  to  collect  20,000 
men  under  this  ensign.  Leslie  driUed  them,  and 
the  ministers  preached  to  them,  and  there  waa  a 
wonderful  singing  of  psalms,  and  praying,  and  read- 
ing of  Scripture,  particularly  those  chapters  which 
detailed  the  miraculous  victories  of  Ood's  chosen 
people.  All  this  time  communications,  both  public 
and  secret,  were  carried  on  between  the  two  camps, 
and  several  Scottish  lords  left  the  king,  promising 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  show  the  Covenanters 
the  wickednesSpOf  their  ways.  At  last,  on  Monday, 
the  3d  of  June,  the  Earl  of  Holland,  that  ill-chosen 
general  of  the  English  horse,"  crossed  the  Tweed 
near  Twisell — once  famed  for  a  more  heroic  war- 
fare'— to  fall  upon  the  division  of  the  Scots  that 
lay  at  Kelso.  He  took  with  him  nearly  all  the 
cavalry  and  3000  foot,  bat  he  left  the  in&ntry  three 
miles  behind  him.  When  he  reached  Maxwell- 
hengh,  a  hei^t  above  Kelso,  he  perceived  what  he 
considered  or  affected  to  consider  a  very  great  army, 
advantageously  posted.  The  Scots  threw  out  150 
horse,  and  5000  or  6000  foot  to  bar  his  forther  pro- 
gress. Holland  thereupon  sent  them  a  trumpet, 
commanding  them  to  retreat,  and  not  cross  the 
Borders,  which  they  had  promised  not  to  do  by 
proclamatioD.  They  asked  whose  trumpet  this  was  1 
The  man  said,  my  Lord  Holland's.  Then,  said  the 
Covenanters,  be  had  better  begone ;  and  so  my 
Lord  Holland  made  his  retreat,  and  waited  upob 
his  majesty  to  give  this  account."  In  fact,  during 
this  march  and  counter- march,  the  English  soldiers* 
who  behaved  as  they  bad  never  done  before,  scarcely 

>  Sm  tha  Bccoimt  oT  lbs  battla  of  FMdan  FiaM,  toI.  il.  p.  3)9,  and 
Soott'a  "  Mkbmk." 
■  Lattor  ct  Sir  Hanr;  Taoa  (tenior]  Io  Hamiltoa,  in  Rnihwotth. 
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drew  a  sword  or  fired  &  miubet  or  s  carbine.  Charles 
DOW  began  to  perceive  that  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  England  were  not  iDclined  to  invade  Scotland  at 
all,  and  a  morning  or  two  after  he  waa  alarmed  for 
his  own  camp  by  the  closer  approach  of  Leslie. 
He  then  complained  bitterly  of  the  rebels  being 
allowed  to  march  and  encamp  within  sight  of  him, 
and  he  have  no  notice  taken  of  it,  till  the  body  of 
their  army  gave  the  alarm.  The  Lord  General 
Arundel  blamed  the  scout-master ;  the  scont-maater 
blamed  the  soldiers  that  were  sent  out  as  scouts, 
and  brought  in  no  intelligence.  Charles,  in  a  hurry, 
threw  up  some  works  to  cover  his  camp,  ratending, 
wiUi  the  advice  of  many  of  his  council,  to  keep  him- 
self there  npon  the  defensive ;  but,  already  the  men 
were  conplainiDg  that  tlie  biscuit  was  m<ddy,  and 
drink  altogether  wanting;  that  they  could  get  noth- 
ing out  of  Scotland  except  a  few  lambs.  On  the 
6th  of  Jane,  a  Covenant  tmmpet,  and  the  Earl  of 
Dunfermline,  arrived  at  the  royal  camp,  with  a 
•humble  petition  to  his  majesty,  entreating  him  to 
appoint  some  few,  of  the  many  worthy  men  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  to  meet  with  some  few  of  them 
(the  Scottish  IeBder»),  that  they  might  the  better 
know  their  humble  desires,  and  make  known  hia 
majesty's  pleasure,  so  that  all  mlstakiogs  might  be 
speedily  removed,  and  the  two  kingdoms  kept  in 
peace  and  happiness.  Before  this,  the  Covenanters 
had  addressed  sepnrate  letters  to  the  three  English 
generals,  Arundel,  Essex,  and  Holland.  Clarendon 
■ays,  that  "  tho  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  a  punctual 
man  in  point  of  honor,  received  the  address  snper- 
cUionsly  enough,  sent  it  to  the  king  without  return- 
ing any  answer,  or  holding  any  conference,  or  per- 
forming the  least  ceremony  with  or  toward  the 
messengers."'  But,  according  to  the  same  narra- 
tor and  to  other  authorities  of  different  parties, 
Arundel,  and,  still  more,  Holland,  gave  a  very  dif- 
ferent reception  to  the  letters  they  received,  and 
forthwith  became  pressing  advocates  for  an  imme- 
diate accommodation  with  the  Covenanters.  To 
Dunfermline's  petition  Charles  at  first  gave  nn 
answer,  signed  by  Secretary  Coke :  the  Lords  of 
the  Covenant  returned  it,  humbly  entreating  that 
his  majesty  would  sign  the  answer  to  their  petition 
with  hia  own  hand,  fpr,  although  they  themselves 
did  not  miatrnst  his  majes^'s  word,  signified  to  them 
by  the  secretary,  yet  the  people  and  army  would 
not  suffer  their  deputies  to  come  without  hb  majes- 
Qr'a  own  hand  and  warranL  Charles  then  signed 
the  paper,  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  the  deputies  of 
the  Covenantors  arrived  at  the  royal  camp,  where 
they  were  received  in  the  lord  general's  tent  by 
the  English  commissioners  whom  Charles  had  se- 
lected to  treat  with  them.  The  Scottish  deputies 
were  the  earls  of  Rothes  and  Dunfermline,  the 
Lord  Loudon,  and  Sir  William  Douglas,  sheriff  of 
Teviotdale,  to  whom  were  afterward  added,  sorely 
against  the  king'a  ioclioatioo,  the  leading  miustor, 
Alexander  Headerson,  lale  moderator  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  and  M'r.  Archibald  Johnston,  the  clerk 
register ;  the  king's  comsiiBsionerB  were  the  earls 
«f  Essex,  Holland,  SaliiAnry,  and  Berkihire.  Sir 
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Henry  Vane,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Coke.  But  when 
they  were  ready  to  begin  their  conference,  Charles 
came  nnexpectodly  among  them,  took  fais  seat,  and 
told  the  Scottish  deputies  that  lie  was  informed  that 
they  complained  they  could  not  be  hesrd ;  that, 
therefore,  he  was  now  come  to  hear  what  they 
would  say,  and  to  take  the  negotiation  upon  him- 
self. The  Eari  of  Rothes,  speaking  for  the  Cove- 
nanters, sud,  that  they  only  wished  to  be  secured 
in  their  religion  and  liberty.  Lord  Loudon  began 
to  offer  an  apology  for  their  brisk  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, but  Charles  interrupted  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  admit  of  no  excuse  or  apology  for 
what  vras  past ;  but  if  they  came  to  implore  for  par- 
don, they  should  set  down  their  desires  in  writing, 
and  in  writing  they  should  receive  liii  answer.  In 
the  eourse-of  the  negotiation,  several  attempts  were 
made  at  overreaching  the  Scots,  but  the  Corenui- 
ters,  without  any  pretension  to  the  meekneas  of 
the  dove,  had  certainly  Ae  vrisdom  of  the  serpent. 
Hamilton  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  hastened,  it  is 
said,  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  which  was  signed 
by  Charles,  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  published,  with 
a  royal  declaration,  in  the  Covenanters'  camp,  on 
the  20th.  The  articles  agreed  upon  were  few, 
and  some  of  them  loosely  expressed.  The  king, 
though  he  could  not  condescend  to  ratify  and  ap- 
prove the  acta  of  what  he  called  the  pretended 
general  assembly,  was  pleased  to  confirm  what- 
soever his  commissioner  had  granted  and  promised, 
and  to  leave  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  aaaembly  of  tiie  kirfc,  and  all  matters 
civil,  by  the  parliament  and  other  inferior  judica- 
tures. The  aasembliea  of  the  kh-k  were  to  be  kept 
once  a  year, 'or  bs  often  as  might  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  general  assembly;  and  for  settiing  the  general 
distractions  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  appointed,  that  a 
free  general  assembly  ahould  meet  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  6th  day  of  August,  and  that  the  parHamsnt 
for  ratifying  what  should  be  concluded  in  the  said 
assembly,  and  for  settling  such  other  things  as  might 
conduce  to  the  peace  and  good  ,of  the  kingdom, 
should  be  held  st  Edinbur^  on  the  SOth  day  of 
August,  and  that  therein  an  act  of  oblivion  should 
be  passed.  It  was  agreed  that  the  troops,  on  both 
sides,  should  be  recalled  and  disbanded;  that  his 
Majes^'s  castles,  forts,  ammunitbnt  of  all  aorta*,  and 
royal  honors,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  king, 
who,  thereupon,  was  to  withdraw  bia  flttet  and 
cruisers,  and  dehver  up  whatever  Scottish  goodn 
and  sfaipSf  or  whatever  else,  had  been  taken  from 
them.  The  king  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no 
meetings,  traatiogs,  ooosultationB,  or  convocations 
of  the  lieges,  but  sach  as  were  warranted  by  act  of 
parliament;  and  he  agreed  to  restore  to  all  hia 
good  subjects  of  Scotland,  their  liberties,  privileges, 
dec.  &c.  Not  a  word  was  said  by  the  king  touch- 
ing the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  By  his  express 
orders  the  terra  tushop  was  never  introduoed.  He 
still  ehiBg  to  Land  and  the  hierarchy ;  and,  as  usual, 
be  was  anxious  to  say  as  little  as  possible  in  a  paci- 
fication, whifib  he  made  with  the  roost  unpleasant 
of  foettogs;-  and  wWch  be  was  fhHy  determined  to 
break  as  soon  as  possible.   The  Covenanters  mora 
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than  ampocted  his  meaDing  and  iDtentioDB,  and  both 
parties  openly  betrayed  their  mutual  diBtnut  before 
the  ink  was  diy  od  the  parchment :  the  two  armies, 
however,  were  disbanded  by  the  24th  of  June*  whaa 
his  majeily  took  up  lus  qaarten  in  the  town  of 
Berwick.  He  lammoned  fourteen  of  the  principal 
Corenkntera  to  attend  him ;  hot  they  declined  die 
dangarotts  honor,  fearing  the  Tower  of  London. 
They  aent  bowsver  the  earia  of  Lothian,  Loudon, 
•nd  Mootroae,  the  hat  of  whom  appeara  to  have 
been  lost  to  the  covenant  and  gained  by  the  king 
from  that  moment.  While  at  Berwick,  Charles 
decided  about  the  high  commissioner  to  be  sent  into 
Scotia  od  to  open  the  parliament,  &c. ;  fc»'  he  was 
anxious  to  get  back  to  the  south,  where  he  had  left 
many  6ery  spirits,  and  Weotworth  had  again  warned 
him,  alter  "  so  total  a  defection  ss  had  appeared  in 
that  peofte,"  not  to  go  to  them  lumself ;  or,  to  use 
my  lord  depiity*a  expresriout  not  to  trust  his  own 
sacrsd  peraon  among  the  Scota  over  early,  if  at  all." 
It  is  said,  that  his  m^ea^  greatly  preaaed  the  Mar- 
quis of  HamDton  to  go  upon  that  employment  once 
more,  and  that  the  marqnis  implored  to  be  ezcnaed. 
After  the  aflair  of  Dalkeith  and  bis  ea^  losing  or 
nmndering  the  regalia,  it  could  hardly  hare  been 
expected  tliat  Traquair  should  be  named  commis- 
sioner, yet  he  was  the  man  appointed  to  succeed 
Hamilton,  and  represent  the  kiog.  Charles  then 
took  poet  at  Berwick,  and  rode  to  London  in  four 
days,  arriving  there  on  the  1st  of  August. 

Traqnair'a  ioBtructions  passed  the  seel  on  the  6th 
of  Augost,  when  he  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
meet  the  general  assembly  at  Edinburgh.  That 
convocation  opened  on  the  13th  of  August,  every 
member  of  it  having  previously  bound  himself  by 
an  oath  to  support  the  acts  of  the  late  assembly  at 
Gla^ow.  Thiqoair'B  tostructiona  from  the  king 
were  vary  artfully  conceived;  but  it  was  scarcely 
possible  thmt  they  should  have  much  effect  upon 
mch  a  body  of  men  as  these  Covenanters.  Charles 
hid  written  to  the  diapersed  and  afflicted  Scottish 
iHshops,  to  assure  them  that  it  should  be  his  chief 
care  to  establish  their  church  aright,  and  repair  their 
losses,  and  to  advise  them  to  enter  into  a  formal 
protest  against  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly  and 
parliament,  which  he  promised  to  take  into  con- 
uderation,  as  a  prince  sensible  of  his  own  interest 
and  honor,  joined  with  the  equity  of  their  desires."' 

■  Sm  tlia  king**  lattar  "To  oot  rifht  troMr,  umI  well-belored 
oNwkr,  aad  tnmad  MW  ia  Odi,  te  AnUfabap  of  St. 

is  KMbwanh.  TIm  bMuyi  hai  mMmA  hin  i«  pat  off  the 
MHaUy  and  psriiuMot.  CWlai  niil,  tbtt  ha  nun  Mknowledg* 
Ah  adriM  to  faa  nrj  nwanmblt,  bat,  contidsTing  tbe  pMMnt  aiate 
«C  hu  Bftin,  aad  Us  nam  jnmim  Im  tk*  uMm  of  pMtifcMiM, 

CBoU  MM,  wifboU  fSMt  pnjMdiM  te  bii  mn  JBtntwA,  Mipl? 
*Kk  ft,  Bm  told  tbeiii  that  h>  wu  "  nlker  ntetitiMtd  to  hoU  tlu 
twaUjr  «nd  pariiciMat  at  the  tiiM  And  place  appdntad bat  ha 
M  initfrtad  Tnqnair  ta  han  a  tpecial  out  oT  tbail'  lardabipa,  and 
Oan  «(  Iha  taferkr  alaiST  who  had  anSarad  for  iMr  datj  tp  God, 
■ad  aMiaM  to  tha  10701  twiwda.  Ha  pnmdad  fin  tba  dUBcnll^ 

rmiaf  thair  patitioB  prnmtad.  **It  m^'ba  8*iit,''Mja  Chailaa, 
"ty  amj  Man  wmt,  aa  ha  ka  trartr<'  xid  datiaar  it  at  fai*  aalaviOK 
iMatkaeharah:  bu  wa  woold  nat  ha*a  it  ta  ba  eitbar  read  (vargaad 
a  Ibis  MatiDg,  when  wHliiiif  bat  paitialitr  ia  to  be  aspacted.  bat 
■a  ba  npnaaalad  la  «■  by  Un,  tha  enuaiiManar."  Ba  abaolatalT 
•mmM  Aami  an  m  aMOBBl,  to  tMak  of  ttMtdlar  tb— atliaa. 
'*UlhateNi^'>haai9a,>*7owbaMaiUMwiU  ba  to  foHiiB  ia  aw 
HiflHar  Ba^udttainGhtina  ai  jaa  noatn  our  fbrtharonlar, 


But  in  his  instmctiouB  to  Traquair,  he  consented 
that  episcopacy  should  be  utterly  abolished  in  Scot- 
land, for  satisfaction  of  the  people,  provided  that 
the  act  of  abolition  should  be  so  conceived  end  word- 
ed, that  epiacopaoy  should  not  be  called  a  point  of 
popery,  or  contraiy  to  Gh>d*s  law,  or  the  Protestant 
rali^ont  bat  merelgr  contnry  to  the  oonatitntion  of 
the  chmrch  of  Scotland.  "And,"  contioned  the 
lung,  who  was  eager  to  secnre  for  himself  tbe  par- 
liamentary influence  of  the  church  at  least,  in  case 
episcopacy  be  abolished  at  this  assembly,  you  are 
to  labor  that  we  may  have  the  power  of  choosing 
of  so  many  ministers  as  may  represent  the  fourteen 
bishops  in  parliament;  or,  if  that  can  not  be,  that 
fourteen  others,  whom  tve  shall  present,  be  agreed 
to,  with  a  power  to  choose  the  lords  of  the  arti- 
cles." The  bishops,  or  at  least  seven  of  them, 
signed  a  protest,  and  got  it  presented  to  the  lord 
commissioner  by  a  mean  person,  as  the  king  had 
desired.  They  called  the  Covenanters  refractory, 
scbismatical,  and  perjured  men,  having  no  office  in 
the  church  of  Ood,  who  had  filthily  resiled,  and  so 
made  themaelvea  to  the  preaent  and  future  ages 
most  iafiimous,  &c.  "  And  this,  our  protestation,** 
they  said,  we  humbly  desire  may  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  whom  we  do  humbly  supplicate,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  Christian  emperors  in 
ancient  time,  to  convene  the  cletgy  of  his  whole 
dominions,  for  remedying  of  the  present  schism  and 
division,  unto  whose  judgment  and  determination 
we  promise  to  submit  ourselves  and  all  our  proceed- 
ings." It  was  well  that  this  petition  was  not  to  be 
read  in  the  assembly,  but  kept  quiet  between  Tra- 
quair, the  bisbops,  and  the  kiog !  The  Covenaoters, 
however,  wanted  no  fresh  provocation  to  go  lustily 
to  work.  Without  naming  the  Glasgow  assembly, 
they  adopted  aod  confirmed  all  its  acts,  whether 
agunst  the  bishops,  serrice-book,  book  of  peaanCe, 
or  high  commission ;  and  all  tiiat  Charles  thought 
it  expedient  to  do  at  the  moment,  was  to  stickle 
about  words.  Thus  he  was  very  averse  that,  in 
treating  of  episcopacy,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
use  the  words  "unlawful  and  abjured."  Traquair, 
as  commiesioner,  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  acts, 
and  signed  the  covenant,  which  was  now  retained 
as  a  legitimate  national  bond,  being  somewhat  sof- 
tened in  its  tone,  and  made  more  palatable  by  the 
introduction  of  certain  reservations  of  the  royal 
authority.  One  Scottish  bishop,  Geoige  Graham, 
who  called  himself  "some  time* 'pretended  bishop 
of  Orkney,"  abjured  episcopacy ;  and  his  deed  was 
recorded  on  the  joornals  of  the  general  assembly, 
"  tn  etemam  memoriam.^* 

Having  done  its  vrork,  and  received  Tnujuur^B 
promise  that  its  acts  should  be  confirmed  in  parlia- 
ment, the  assembly  was  quietly  dissolved,  and  the 

wban  wa  ihall  provida  far  yoor  aab^ataiica,  thmgh  aW  in  that  »aal 
ON  aa  wa  conU  wiah,  yet  in  aooh  a  mj  aa  jon  aball  not  ba  in  anutti" 
nia  blab^w,  tbaTafbra,  itaid  in  Englaod,  tboogb  aa  doaa  ta  Scotland 
aa  pMaibla.  SonM  wera  in  Barwiek,  tome  in  Half  Iihtnd,  ethen  tt 
llorpath,  fitan  wbiob  |dacaa  it  was  euj  to  eorraapond  with  (och  faw 
ftianda  aa  tbej  bad  anooK  Uta  Scata.  Tha  auaw  t»ij  of  tha  prelataa 
bad  aiGlalmad  afniart  tha  paciltcatfaB,  and  ibaaihl  It  both  diahoMr- 
abla  aniafaftil  in  tbaUsfMltoMtBra  Aairartaibyfimaof  oas, 
ao*  rallaotiiif  that  Cbadaa  bad  triad  that  paoeaM  to  tbe  muaaat  of  bia 
power. 
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members  of  it  returned  to  Aeir  homef ,  scoompaoied 
by  the  applanaee  asd  bteeaiiigB  of  the  people,  wbo 
fondly 'fiuicied  that  th^  were  fireed  of  biAops  finr- 
aTor.  aod  of  the  prvaoDt  of  mu*.  But  tlie  king 
wae  all  thia  while  prepsring  meaanres  tor  a  d^w 
war.iriiidi  he  flattmd  himself  would  be.ooodiioted 
with  better  anecesa.  The  GovBDanten  had 
their  agreement  in  ^riog  npthe.fortreaaes;  tbey 
had  anrrendared  Edioburgfa.  Caatle,  and  twenty 
other  oastlea;  and  Patrick  ILnthrm*  lAerward 
earl  of  Brentford,  the  new  goreroor  for  the  kiag* 
was  gettiag  artiUery,  ammnnitioni  arms,  and  men 
into  Edinburgh  Caitle,  and  repairing  the  breadiee 
wliich  time  rather  itxaa  war  had  omdei  Charlea 
commanded  Traquoir  to  take  io  goDeral  the  like 
care  of  all  his  hooBes  and  forts  in  that  kingdom  i 
aod  likewise  to  advertiBe  all  such  who  were  afiect- 
ed  to  his  service,  that  they  might  secure  themselvei 
in  good  time.  The  Scottish  parliament  met  oo  the 
day  appointed,  the  90th  of  August,  and  cooaented 
that  for  that  time  Traqoair,  as  eommisBioner,  abould 
name  those  lords  of  articles  that  had  formerly  bees 
named  by  the  bishopa ;  but .  they  protested  that 
tUfl  ahonld  be  no  precedent  for  the  future,  and 
th^  went  «t  nmodiy  to  remora  the  lords  ttf  acti- 
dsa  total^,  aa  •  body  of  aeeeaai^  at  all  timea  sub* 
■arrient  to-the  erown.  Charlea  knew  that  the^ 
projecu  if  effected,  would  wboHy  emuimpate  the 
Scottish  parliament  fro  at  the  shackles  and  tram* 
mels  which  had  been  imposed  upon  it,  chiefly  by 
hM  owa  father,  and  he  had  declared  that  he  would 
aerer  give  up  his  prerogative  on  this  point.  Tra- 
quair  saw  no  oAer  means  than  the  dangerous  ooe 
of  stopping  proceeding  by  a  prorogation,  and,  ao- 
cordio^y,  he  prorogued  parliament  to  the  14th  of 
November.'  The  Covenanters  protested  against 
the  legality  of  any  prorogation  without  consent  of 
parliament  (and  in  &ct  the  piinoiple  differed  from 
the  English).  They,  however,  rose  quietly  after 
•stering  this  protest,  and  sent  up  a  commiesioQ, 
bended  by  the  lords  DnnfermUoe  aod  Loudont  to 
wail  vpoai  the  king.  When  theae  deputies  arrived 
at  Whil^BhaH  they  were  rudely  aakad  whe^er  they 
had  any  warrant  from  the  king**  oomnissioner ; 
and,  as  they  had  ncme,  they  were  in  disdaio  com- 
manded home  again  withoiA  andienoe  or  any  ac- 
cess to  majesty.  The  return  of  those  ooblemea  to 
Scotland  was  soon  followed  by  the  summoDing  of 
Traquair  to  court.  This  OQblemao,  by  royal  in* 
atructioDS,  had  )h  many  respects  been  playing  a 
double  part;  and,  as  invariably  happens,  ia  .such 
cases,  his  empltiyers  had  become  jealous  aod  doubt- 
ful of  his  real  fealiogs  and  intention.  Bat  he 
■verted  Charles's  wrath  from  himself  by  producing 
a  letter  eenvtly  addressed  by  aeveral  lords  of  the 
eev^na^t  to  die  Kioc  of  France*  and  imploring  lus 
proteotion.   This  letter  had  been  written  before 

^  Tlw  twrliKinast  iiuiog  iti  ilwit  atUiiic  had  «at«Ted  ap<m  afTaral 
otlMr  niiwtlcoina  inbjwti.  Thej  had  propoMcI  that  Seottiih  title* 
tad  p^aata  of  pMntf*  akonld  ma  loofer  b*  gtvaa  to  penou  not  H 
•MWl  pcaaaailfH  of  Mtftie*  tit  ilw  eanttf  «f  |Im  jtwlT  v»1m  of 
UfOOO  rnvka ;  that  no  pnxiai  aboaJd  Iw  adiairt«<l ;  that  eTer;  act  for- 
Qkeiir  paMod  in  fkror  of  epiacopac;  ihauld  be  formallj  repealed ;  and 
llMt  noM  hot  ouiw  BMtdiaiaii  iboirfd  mr  tatraud  wlA  th* 
kM|iBf  of  Sdioba^  Duttaltaoj  «Ml  StttUni  esatlH. 


the  late .  patiification  at  Berwick,  and  addressed 
Au  Rm."  It  bore  the  rignatnres  of  seven  lords  ; 
but  the  addrasB,  which  in  itaelf  was  made  matter 
of  treason,  waa  in  a  different  faapd  from  the  body 
of  the  letter,  and  the  thing  had  never  been  sent, 
evidently  through  the  averaion  of  the  miniatraa  and 
Che  maaa  of  the  Covenanters*  At  the  same  time 
Traquair  told  the  king  Ibat  it  was  imposriUe  to 
prevail  widi  the  Soots  «ceept  by  force  or  a  total 
compliaooe;  ud  having^  as  he  fimned,  fiutiished 
the  king  witb  grounds  for  jnstij^ng  such  a  pro- 
eeeding,  he  recommended  him  to  take  up  amw 
again  without  loss  of  time. 

The  Covenanters  desired  permission  to  dispatch 
some  of  their  own  number  for  their  own  vindication ; 
and,  wlieu  Charles  granted  thrar  request,  they  again 
seat  up  the  earls  of  Loudon  and  Dnnfermline.  Lon- 
don was  instantly  seized,  and  examined  touching  the 
letter  "  Au  Boi."  The  Scottish  lord  said  that  it  was 
written  before  the  late  agreement,  and  never  sent; 
ttiat,  if  he  had  committed  any  offense  in  signing  it. 
he  ought  to  be  questioned  for  it  in  Scotland,  and 
not  in  England;  nor  would  he  make  any  other  an- 
awer  or  con&saiwi,  but,  intistang  upon  the  king's 
eafia-condnct  which  had  been  given  to  turn  fin-  this 
journey,  he  demanded  Itber^  to  retain.  Chules 
sent  him  to  Ae  Tower  of  London.'   Thia  effectn- 

>  Tba8oottiabl(«dinMiit«dUM«MafLadd«,n«iMatiMiaf 
Um  of  uftUou,  h*  bttviBf  coma  as  ao  whaMrior,  and  with 
Charlea'*  aafa  ccodact.  "  Than  wan  mm*  iU  hiMniMala,''  m.y 
Bnnat,  in  bi*  Menoin  ef  the  Doha  of  Hauilton,  "  ahoal  lh«  hi^, 
who  adriaad  him  to  pncaed  oapilaUr  i^mI  LmuIim,  whieh  ia  b»- 
litnd  wast  ni7  fitr ;  but  Um  sunqaia  (ef  AmiltMi}  oypi— d  lUi 
jigomaif,  aMuinf  tko  kiif  that,  if  it  wan  dona,  acotlaad  waa  for* 
vtn  lost.'*  Cnwfaid  (the  author  of  "  Lvdlow  no  Liar"],  Oldraitota, 
and  other  writen,  hara  aaaenad  that  Charlea  abeolnielj  aBiit  u 
order  to  the  Tower  far  the  pnrala  azanttok  of  Londca.  Tba  Imc 
named  of  tliaaa  ntflun,  u  owbanlad  nnd  ■anawlnt  jirvjvdMed 
man,  itja,— **  Sir  WllUaiB  Bilfi»r,  gormor  of  tba  Towar  wbra  Lob. 
don  wae  oonunitted,  ■ana  day*  aftar  racaived  ft  warrant  btm  th* 
Hag  for  the  behaadinv  that  lord  tha  naxt  daf  withm  the  Towar,  fot 
fear  of  uf  diatnrbanoa  if  it  had  been  doia  Ofmilj  ra  tha  hilL  Um 
liaalanant,  wbo  waa  at  eardi  with  Laodao,  chMfad  eoanlaNsn, 
ud,  holdinf  np  hit  baada  in  aBaaMaaBt,  Aowad  Itk  lordahip  th* 
wamnt ;  wbo  Mid  ta  htm,  Well,  air,  yon  naat  do  joor  datjr ;  I  nly 
deain  lima  to  make  a  aettlemant  on  •om*  jonnger  children,  mud  that 
joD  will  let  0)7  lawyer  oeme  to  me  for  that  and:  to  which  Balfonr 
conaoBlML:  and  the  lawyer  carried  away  with  him  a  latter  to  th* 
Harqaia  of  HamilUm,  informinr  him  of  the  matter,  and  tellins  him  h* 
waa  a  Scotchman,  and  matt  aaawer  it  to  hie  conutry.  Balfoor  fol- 
lowed  the  lawyer  to  the  maninie,  whom  they  conld  not  pnaently  find, 
it  being  night  i  at  lut  they  found  him  at  Lady  Clayton'a,  ai^  han^ 
delixerad  him  the  Lord  Loodoo'i  letter,  which  ^four  farther  az- 
idained,  the  maiqai*  took.  Sir  William  with  him  to  court,  not  atayiaff 
for  bia  coach,  and  detind  admittanoe  about  a  boaineM  of  very  great 
importance  to  hie  najeity.  He  waa  tdd  the  king  and  qnean  wen  in 
bed,  and  had  ginn  poeitiie  ofdera  not  to  admit  any  one.  The  mar- 
HDia  in  vain  ioaiated  on  hi*  own  right  aa  on*  of  the  lerda  of  tba  bed- 
chamber, and  tha  right  ef  the  Lieutenant  nf  the  Tower,  eepeciallj 
when  he  had  any  *tat«  priaoaar :  upon  which  Sit  William  knocked  at 
the  kiag'a  bedchamber  door,  whish  bainc  opMwd  to  him,  he  fell  npo* 
hie  knee*,  and  having  juat  mentionod  tha  warrant,  bia  majaaty  rti^iad 
him  njingi '  It  ahall  be  executed.'  Upon  which  the  mantiiis  anteia, 
and  falling  on  hii  kncea,  hnmbly  expcMtalated  with  tha  king  eoaoan* 
ing  it.  Tha  iqoaen  ai^rNaed  gnat  diqilaaaun  at  hia  intnuioa ;  bat 
th*  maiq^i*,  lakiig  her  up  ihwt,  let  h*r  know  that  aha  waa  a  aat^jact 
aa  wan  aa  hinaelf ;  aad  tliat  the  bnilitaie  he  came  aboot  waa  of  tba 
higheat  concwnment  to  bi*  m^jeaiy,  to  beraelf,  to  the  whole  BBti<m, 
and  to  himaelf  in  particular.  Ba  than  epoke  with  grtat  eancaineti  lo 
tha  king,  and  uaed  all  th*  vgaaeDta  ha  oodU  think  of  to  dinnada 
him  fm  Um  ancuiim ;  but  all  to  no  parpas«.  Sir,  rayi  ha,  if  yon 
per^  in  thia  raaolntion,  no  Scotaman  will  a«*r  draw  a  aword  for  you  i 
or,  if  they  would,  who  ahoald  command  thamt  The  king  repliod. 
Younelf.  No,  rir,  (aid  Hamittoa,  1  dan  never  appear  in  Scotlaod 
afterward.  Tba  king,  nefertbaleia,  twon  twioa.  By  Ood,  London 
■ball  dl*.  Then  tha  Barqnii,  craviag  laavB  to  lyfBk  on*  word  bhs^ 
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■Uy  stopped  the  urml  of  soy  anrs  Senttiflh  coor- 
nuBsioners ;  but  it  wu  endent  to  hath  purttes  tbtt 
tbey  mat  agun  take  the  field ;  sad  tfae  Goweuant- 
en,  by  mora  lecrat  ageota,  eoncutod  meuiiraB 
wtdi  the  pattiota  and  the  duBflbcted  of  all  danes. 
Secret  eeoBeUa  were  held  in  XiOoden,  and  a  coeli- 
tioo  of  all  the  rariona  aectioiiB  ^  tke  diBoaotanted 
was  eSeoted.  There  ware  tboae  who  ftfored  pres- 
bytery, or  had  auflered  from  the  bi|^  practjoea  of 
die  Star  CfaenUier,  the  Ifi^  ComniuioD  Court, 
the  Excheqaer,  and  oAer  judieatorei ;  there  were 
the  friends  of  the  men  who  had  been  sconrged, 
bnoded,  and  mutilated ;  diere  were  also  those  who 
sireidy  inclined  to  a  repablie ;  and  the  earls  of  Es- 
sex, Bedford,  and  HoUand,  the  LfOrd  Stye,  Mr. 
Hsmpdea,  Mr.  Pym,  and  dirars  other  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  grMt  interettand  qaaMj.  "were  deep 
in  with  them." 

Aboot  a  month  after  the  king's  return  from  Ber- 
wick his  anUioriQr  had  been  defied,  and  Iris  flag  in- 
nlted,  by  a  foreign  power,  under  his  own  guns.  A 
great  Spanish  fleet  was  diseontBd  beyond  Ae 
Land'a  End  1^  the  viee-adainl  of  Holland.  At  tfae 
fint  night  the  Spamarda  qipeared  tike  the  Inirinei- 
He  Anoadu  of  1688 ;  but,  when  their  ships  were 
coon  tod,  there  were  only  seTenty  sail.    The  Dutch 

Hid,  Sir,  t  d«aire  toot  majeity  to  look  oat  for  uMlier  faooM,  for 
•ilktm  bar-md- twenty  hona  tbere  will  nM  Iw  one  Mom  or  Whitehall 
kit  npoB  aiMMher.  Tlii*  bmcbMl  tb*  king  more  than  all  tbe  irKn- 
MBM  «f  fity,  jmtiM,  or  diatant  danger.  Be  callad  for'tli«  warrant, 
Un  it,  aad  ffianiaaMl  tha  uatquia  and  Itentaoant  aoinswliat  follealir. 
Hui  ioetdeBt  bein;  not  in  Biihop  Barnet't  Maniojn  of  the  Duke  of 
HBihoa,  ka  wks  ulwd  wfajr  bt  did  not  inMrt  it,  and  Mplied,  I  knew 
It,  bat  dnnt  not  tall  H.   He  owiu,  there,  that  tlie  king  waa  adrlard  to 
rtocccd  capitalij  agaiut  LoattoB,  bat  Lord  Hamlltoo  oppoacd  U. 
TV  kia  Dnke  Hamilton  owned  it  tn  be  true  ia  the  hte  queen'*  time, 
■ddiaf,  I  will  print  it  if  I  omUva  bar.  And  thii'  itory  ia  ao  well 
kann  to  aU  the  people  of  the  flrat  qnalitj  in  Noith  Britain,  that  I  am 
Mt  kftaid  lo  Gcoclnde  fiom  thenoa  there  wu  no  paation  ao  atrong-  in 
Sn(  Ckariaa  the  Fint  aa  the  daaira  of  arbttt^rr  iMwer  and  reTenga 
n  tkoa*  whoM  ha  took  to  be  hia  eMmin.  The  origin  of  tbla  atorj  ia 
a  ■aBonadam  natm  wiittra  hf  Dr.  White  Kennet,  then  biihop  at 
IWitMMifh,  ia  «  Uank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  Bomet'i  Memoir*  of  the 
Hnuhaaa.  Kcuwt  givei  it  obIj  aa  a  hearaa;  from  a  Mr.  Frader, 
matUrj  of  CkAm  CoUega,  and  a  friend  of  Btmiat*B,  who  la  made 
te  *V  that,  in  a  eaopanj  of  aereral  E&gliah  pena,  he  (Prazier} 
htard  OM  BObla  peer  dtarge  Bnnet  with  having  Itift  out  aerermt 
thiagi  for  Csar  atvUtnUvf  the  emnt ;  Bumit,  accotdinf  to  Frazier,  or 
Dr.  KeaaaCa  nport  «f  Frasier'a  Morr,  add  he  omild  not  poaalbtr  put 
down  erery  thing  he  bad  Iband  in  the  pa  pen  committed  to  bfm  for 
iht  aapoaition  of  hia  Mamoin,  becaoae  aome  thinga  woald  not  bear 
MQtBg  i  ud  then  he  gave,  ai  an  fnttance,  thia  atorj  abont  the  order 
fer  Loodan't  ezeentibn.  BaL  in  Ihii  BocoDnt,'tberB  fa  Ho  Benti'an  of 
lb*  hwjer,  the  qneen,  the  difllcnhj  of  obtaining  adnlnfm  into  tba 
topi  cbamber,  and  the  raarqai***  diacooTae  and  threat  differ  niale- 
nal1]r.   For,  here.  Hamilton  it  made  to  a*r,  "Well,  then,  if  your 
mjmf  be  ao  detennined,  IT!  go  and  get  ready  to  ride  poat  for  Scot- 
Ind  te-M»RFw  noming ;  for  I  am  inre,  betbr^  night,  the  whole  city 
*in  be  in  an  oproar,  and  they'll  come  and  poll  yonr  majeity  oat  of 
jwn  palace.  HI  get  a«  far  a«  I  can,  and  declare  to  my  connlrytoen 
tkM  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  The  king  wu  itraek  at  thia,  and  bid  the 
M>iaii  can  the  liMtnuBt  agaio,  who  eouing  back  to  the  bediitis,  the 
U>g  aid,  fhra  bm  the  warrant ;  and,  taking  it,  tore  it  in  piece*." 
Kcnei  caatlnnea,— " Rraring  thia  itory,"  aavi  Mr.  Fraiier,  "with 
■ie*  own  aan,  1  ooce  nlued  It  to  the  lale  Duke  of  tlamiltoii,  who 
*u  Ulled  in  a  dnel ;  and  hit  grace  *aid  that  he  hatt  often  ran  orer 
ft*  papen  from  which  Dr.  Bnmel  drew  out  hia  uaMriata,  and  he 
W  them  new  fn  hta  etntedy  Im  Sootlind,  and  iu  well  remembered 
fteithen  wai  nick  a  telatioa  there  gtven,  md  (bit  be  f«rl)ybetie*ed 
it  lo  be  tree.**  We  eonfliaithu  we  heti  aome  donbtl  'aita  the  whole 
«»f— the  eiidenu  ia  InnScient.  Wo  can'twiiera,  however,  that 
I^odm,  who  obtained  hia  liberty  by  pmrnlsiBg  to  etpoate  the  king'a 
pvty  inSeoUaBd,  na]r1unbe*athr  ateaedl]lllie1!V>weri  Ud  even 
flu  CkwW,  who  nuhtalMd  that  noqaility  tit  Moaldetntim'coQld 
iwiiythe  huer"Aolloi,''aMy,  (n  thefliiCHwabniit  iaffignatloii, 
taw  ihMgU  wUknOj    pvoCMdlH  to  extrMlttiM. 


foflowed  them,  wHh  serenteen  good  ships,  into  the 
narrow  seas,  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire,  in  order  not 
merely  to  aonoy  their  rear,  but  sdso  to  give  waning 
to  their  faigh-admiral,  the  celebrated  Van  Tromp, 
who  was  lyi^  before  Dunkirk.  Their  s%nal  was 
heard;  Vhi  Tromp  oame  up  wHh  a  few  alupB  of 
tfae  largest  mo ;  and  then  the  Dnteh,  having  got 
die  weatfaer-gage,  attacked  the  Bpaaiatds  amartly. 
Sixteen  Spanish  ships,  with  four  thoasand  land 
troops  on  board,  made  the  coast  of  Flanders ;  the 
reit,  under  their  admiral,  Otpendo,  sought  ao  asy- 
Inm  ia  the  Downs,  and  came  to  aaclHn*  near  Bover, 
making  sure  of  protection  -while  they  lay  in  "  the 
King  of  En^ond's  chamber."  Charles,  at  first, 
had  not  been  withoat  nneasioess  as  to  die  real  des- 
tination of  thia  Spanish  fleet,  thinking  it  might  be 
meant  for  Scotland,  or  for  his  e4fURlly  disaffected 
aubjet^  in  Irehind  :  he  sent  the  Earl  of  Anndel  to 
Oqneodo  for  a  sight  of  his  commiBsion,  and  the 
earl  apparently  was  fnlly  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
evil  intention  toward  his  master,  and  that  tfae  fleet 
and  the  troops  embarked  in  it,  were  Tedly  destiaed 
for  Flanders,  where  the  King  of  Spain  was  atiU 
hard  pressed  by  the  Dutch.  There  are  aevwal 
variations  in  the  story,  neerty  all  tending  to  increase 
the  dishoDor  of  the  transaction  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government.  It  is  confidently  said,  for 
eicample,  that  Charles,  urged  on  by  the  need  of 
money  ft>r  bis  Sbottish  war,  demanded  from  the 
Spanish  admiral  ^£150,000  io  cash  as  tfae  price  of 
hia  protectloD ;  and  that  the  proposal  was  enter* 
taiUed,  and  an  order  issued  by  the  court  of  Bms- 
selfl,  for  paynteot  of  the  mooey,  when  Van  Tromp, 
who  had  btoekaded  Oefueodo,  and  who  had  received 
BO  many  reinforcements  that  hie  fleet  now  amount- 
ed to  a  faondred  sail,  interrupted  the  bargain,  and, 
disregarding  tfae  warning  of  die  En^ish  flag,  fell 
apon  the  Spantards  as  they  lay  at  uicfaor  in  tfae 
English  rondstead.  Charles's  ilce-admiral,  Pen- 
□ingtoD,  the  tnaa  wfao  had  been  engaged  at  (he 
begiuning  of  the  reign  In  the  affiiir  against  the 
Protestant  Rocheners,  bty  close  at  hand  vsith  an 
inferior,  yet  stilt  a  considerable  fleet ;  but  he  ofler- 
ed  no  oppoBitioa,  apparently  no  remonstraoee. 
while  the  Dutch  caonoaaded  and  attacked  the 
Spaniards  with  flre-ships.  Five  tall  Spanish  sfaipir. 
one  of  thera  a  gr^at  gaUeon,  were  sunk  and  burned  \ 
twenty  more  ran  ashore ;  sod  the  rest  left  tfae  pro- 
faned asylufn,  and  put  out  to  sea,  fbllowed  by  Van 
Tromp  and  De  Wttt,  who  allowed  only  ten  of  tfaem 
to  escape.  So  lasting  was  the  hatred,  so  powerffal 
die  tradition,  of  the  Armada,  that  tfae  EngUsh  peo^ 
pie,  though  they  had  no  great  allhetion  for  the 
Dutch,  Witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
pspiais  with  joy  aad  exnltBtlon.  Bnt  die  king  bad 
to'  feel  the  bitterness  of  msappeinted  hope  ie  losing 
the  money,  and  tfab  disgrace  and  dishonor  (for  suefa 
it  was  in  the  eyes  of  Europe)  of  permitting  the 
fleet  of  a  friendly  power  to  be  destroyed  in  his 
port,  and  in  preseace  of  his  own  fleet.  "  If,"  snys 
a  royalist  writer,  who  r&ther  sbsurdly  attribntes 
the  whole  aflnir  to  the  treachery  of  ^e  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  then  faigh-admiraJi,  *'if  we  had 
been  resolutn,  and  smngthened  Mr  Heet,  as  thoM 
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of  HoIIaDd  did  theinit  diat  admiral  would  have  con- 
■idered  twice  before  he  had  acted  once ;  aod  a  true- 
ifurtced  Eagliah  admiral  would  have  reflected  more 
on  hia  maater'a,  hia  oatioD's,  and  hia  own  howr, 
than  to  be  so  unconcerned  as  ours  was." ' 

But  every  proceeding  of  government  was  now  a 
ffulurot  and  every  failure  caused  fierce  dieaeoaiona 
among  the  cabinet  miniatera  and  the  chief  offioera 
of  the  crown :  every  one  labored  to  exonerate  him- 
self at  the  coat  of  hia  comrades.  Thie  is  one  of  the 
saddest  and  sureat  indications  of  a  natiim'a  decay. 
Almoat  aa  aoon  aa  the  pacification  of  Berwick  waa 
signed,  an  of  the  Eoglidi  party  engaged  in  it  were 
irritated  and  ashamed;  and  the  king  himself 
according  to  Clarendon,  •twns  very  melanchi^ 
and  quickly  discerned  tlut  he  had  lost  reputation  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  those  eonoarion  who  had 
been  moat  &uJty,  either  for  want  of  courage  or  of 
wiadom  (for  at  Uiat  time  few  of  them  wanted  fidel- 
ity), never  afterward  recovered  spirit  enough  to  do 
their  duty,  but  gave  themaelvea  np  to  those  who 
had  so  much  over-witted  them ;  every  man  shifting 
the  ianlt  from  himaelfi  and  finding  some  friends  to 
excuse  him.  And  it  being  yet  necessary  that  ao 
iofomoua  a  matter  should  not  be  covered  with  abeo- 
lote  obhvion,  it  fell  to  Secretary  Coke'a  turn  (for 
whom  nc^dy  eared),  who  waa  tixea  near  fourscore 
'yeara  of  age,  to  be  made  the  aacrifice;  aod  upon 
pretense  that  he  had  omitted  the  wrUiog  what  he 
on^  to  have  done,  and  inaerted  somewhiit  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  ha  waa  put  out  of  hia  of- 
fice." '  Old  Coke,  the  scapegoat,  was  aaceeedsd 
by  Sir  Harry  Vane,  previously  treaanrer  of  the 
honsehcM,  who,  as  Cluendon,  Warwidt,  and  other 
writers  of  that  parly  maintain,  I>ecame  secretary  of 
state  through  tiie  queen's  too  powerful  influence 
nod  the  dark  cootrirance  of  the  Marquia  of  Hamil- 
ton. 

During  hia  inglorious  campaign,  Charlea  was  in 
constant  correspondence  with  Wentwortli,  who  had 
given  him  better  advice  than  he  would  take,  and  who 
continned  raising  and  organizing  ten  Ihouaaod  Irish 
troops,  for  aervice  in  Scotland,  even  after  the  pacifi- 
oation.  Not  long  after  his  return  from  the  Tweed, 
'*as  if  the  oracle  of  Delphos  had  been  to  be  con- 
sulted, he  sent  for  hia  great  Lord  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land."*  Wentwortii  came,  but,  Miutead  of  being 

■  Sir  Philip  Warwick'*  H«moitm.  *  Biat. 

*  Warwick.—"  Gremt  waa  lha  esinalatiin  of  mU  tha  EaglUh,  wbu 
Bi|ht  be  the  tSbct  of  Jttt  cmud;  otct  ;  gnat  waa  tha  apiuiott  wUoh 
ntea  in  Kenanl  had  conceireil  of  hia  sbilily  and  parte,  looking  at 
him  aa  the  mij  hinga  oa  which  lha  aUtU  waa  now  tikelr  to  tani. 
Bat  VB17  diffeMDt  mad  Tsriaita  wen  the  aa^aBtaraa  of  gaallemen  tt 
ttkal  time,  in  their  nrditMif  diaooanae  (for  I  will  relate  the  trnth)) 
what  uie  thia  great  atateatnan  conlJ  make  of  hli  abtlitj  and  favor. 
Some  (aa  titey  wiihed)  did  iem  ta  hope,  when  they  C<HiiiJered  hii 
Am  right  priuciplM,  that  whatMevet  be  had  acted  aince  bia  pmt- 
neaa.  waa  to  iogntiaie  hinealT  patlaetly  with  tha  king  i  that,  eo  at 
laet  hy  hii  wiadom  and  faior,  he  might  happi);  prevail  both  upon  the 
king*!  judgment  and  aSeetioo,  and  tmnj  him  from  thoee  evrl  connaela 
which  he  bad  Ing  baea  ■nitarad  te,  to  anrii  waya  aa  ibraU  landar 
him  moat  booanUe  and  kapf^ ;  that  the  aad  waa  ao  wiaa  a*  la  ua- 
detatand  what  moat  became  a  wiaa  maii>  and  what  woald  make  great- 
neaa  beloved  and  pannanent.  But  othere  dnrM  not  hope  •»  much 
ftom  him,  when  tbef  oeoaidaiad  hta  gaearniuant  in  Iralaadi  aad  tha 
^pi-rtjai  gf  lha  maa:  (bey  feand  that  naithat  hia  Tirtaa  waa  gnat 
awMigh  to  vaatare  hia  own  fortaoea,  bj  oppoaiBg  anjr  evil  couuael* 
■boot  the  klag,  nor  bla  favor  great  en«mgb  to  prevail  In  ovemling ; 
tlktlw  wifHatfiNrariyts  mplaMtliM  had  wadi,  wUik  Mtaan  of 


made  a  dictator,  he  fonnd  hinuelf  bat  one  of  m  tri- 
umvirate,'* being  joined  with  Arehlnahop  Land  and 
Hamilton,  neither  of  whom  had  lost  one  particle  of 

the  king's  favor  and  confidence'  Althoagh  he  had 
not  come  very  willingly,  apprehending  danger  to 
himself — and  although  he  waa  hampered  by  Ham- 
ilton, the  more  timid  of  hia  colleagoes,  and  by  the 
queen,  who  could  never  agree  with  him — Went- 
worth  imparted  a  new  vigor  to  the  king's  couocila ; 
he  recommended  a  loan  among  the  great  lorda  and 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  lu^ed  a  war  with  the 
Covenanters,  which  he  was  to  manage,  and  the 
instant  issuing  of  writs  of  ship-money  to  the  amomtt 
of  dC200,000>  "With  his  old  confidence  In  his  own 
power  of  seducing,  deceiving,  or  teni^ng  a  par. 
liament,  in  a  blind  foif  elAiIneM  of  the  diffbreneo 
between  En^h  par&ments  and  Irish  pariiamenta, 
he  ventured  to  recommend  the  calling  of  one.  This 
resolution  waa  adopted  in  a  committee,  consisting 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  Buhop  Jnzon,  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  the  Msrquis  of  Hamilton,  Cot* 
tington,  Windeliaok,  and  Vane ;  but  the  chief  act- 
ora  after  Strafford  were  Laud  and  Hamilton. 
Charles,  upon  finding  the  committee  unanimooa, 
put  this  aignificaot  qnea^n — -"If  ^is  parliament 
ehoutd  prove  as  untoward  as  some  have  lately  been, 
wilt  you  then  asuat  roe  in  such  exlToordinary  wzyt 
aa  in  that  extremity  ahall  be  thought  fit }"  They 
all  promised  to  assist  him,  and  then  Charlea  relnct* 
antly  agreed  lhat  a  parliament  slurald  be  ealleiL 
But  Wentworth  thon^  it  wonld  be  well  to  tiy  an 
Irish  pariiament  beforehand ;  and  Chariea  eonaeat- 
ed  Uiat  there  should  be  an  Iruh  parHament  also. 
To  reward  hia  past  aervtces,  and  to  give  him  addi- 
tional weight  and  apleodor,  the  king  now  bestowed 
on  him  that  earldom  for  which  be  had  so  long  been 
sighing,  and,  instead  of  lord  deputy,  named  him 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  the  12th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1640,  Wentworth  became  earl  of  Strafford; 
on  the  17th  of  March  he  obtained  from  the  trem- 
bling Iriab  parliament  a  grant  of  four  subsidies,  with 
a  promise  of  two  more,  if  they  should  be  found  ne- 
cessary ;  and  by  the  middle  of  April,  in  spite  of  a 
distressing  and  most  painful  malady,  he  was  back 
at  court,  to  show  Charles  how  to  manage  hia  En- 
glish House  of  Commons  and  his  Scottish  Covonnnt- 
ers.  Before  his  arrival,  his  majesty,  sitting  in 
council,  communicated  the  great  contentment  ho 
had  received  by  ihe  proeeedingi  of  his  snbjMtn 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  assembled  in  parlument) 
and,  for  their  tordslUps*  information,  he  made  Sec- 
retary Wiodetwnk  read  the  lettera  he  had  newly 
received  from  his  lord- lieutenant  in  coancil  there,* 
together  with  the  declaration  of  the  Irish  Houae  of 

leia  brain  than  ha  had  began.  Which  be  wonld  aoooar  vantara  to 
do,  than  to  make  him*elf  the  author  of  a  new  and  good  one  ;  teeing  it 
hath  been  ohaarved  that  few  alaleaman  have  ever  oppoeed  jirince^ 
bat  father  aondad  aad  aaaiatad  thata  ia  lhair  bad  iadtBattaBa.*^ 
JVag,  ParL  Btat. 

>  The  king  took  ibia  coatea  by  tha  advice  oT  StTaflbrd  himeetf  wba 
appealed  to  the  Iriah  votea  and  leitert  ae  a  aonfotation  of  the  alander- 
ona  aoaiaatiouof  hit  oaenuaa,  that  ba  had  beeone  **  a  moat  bated  per- 
aoa—indead,  a  baaier  baibaw  at  aay  thing  that  be  wane aa^ 
he  rvque«twi  hi*  maiter  to  girc  bU  tha  poblicity  peaiibh  to  thaaa 
Mcaat  pfooeadiaga,  aa  aa— oaTOgemwt  aed  hlleildalioa  to  Eaglaad 
aadSootlaad. 
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CommoDB,  toochiog  the  grant  of  the  four  Bubsidiea 
withont  cmia  or  conditions,  the  natohnova  exprea- 
of  their  lojal  affectioD  to  hia  majea^'s  aerrice 
mad  penra,  and  their  hnmble  acknowledgtneDt  of 
ths  gnat  fiivora  and  UaaatDga  thej  enjc^ed  throogb 
faia  niajea^'B  {raeknis  and  hmppy  gorernment. 
When  Windebaok  had  done  reading,  Charlea  told 
the  lorda  of  tlw  eonneil  tliat  the  Iriab  Upper  Hoaae 
had  rimrn  tibemfelTea  eqoallj  esemplniy  and  toys), 
nnd  tint  he  hoped  ottaera  would  follow  these  good 
examplee.  Their  lordships  were  filled  with  joy, 
and  hia  majesty,  by  their  adnce,  ordered  that  the 
letters  from  Ireland  ahoold  be  entered  in  the  coim- 
eil  regiater.  to  remain  there,  aa  a  record  to  all  pos- 
terity ;  and  that  co{nei  of  the  loyal  Irish  declaration 
dioold  on  no  accooat  be  refiued  to  any  that  desired 
them.  The  privy  conncil  and  the  king  proceeded 
to  get  ready  all  things  neceeaary  for  carrying  on 
the  war  agaiDst  the  Scots,  whatever  the  issue  of 
the  paxliament  about  to  be  called  in  London  might 
prove  to  be ;  and  it  is  eorioos  to  observe  letters  di- 
rected to  the  several  coontias,  for  the  providing  of 
horaesnnd  fswta  fbrearriage  of  the  train  of  artillery, 
and  other  docamenta  of  a  Kke  warlike  nature,  aign- 
ed  bj  the  Lord  Archbisbop  of  Canterbury  alone.^ 

At  last,  on  the  ISA  day  of  April,  1640,  an  En- 
glish pariHament  aaaerobled  at  Weatmioster.  The 
king  opened  the  aessioo,  with  a  very  brief  speech, 
in  which,  however,  he  admitted  (^^lat  every  body 
knew)  that  nothing  bat  neceasity  had  indoced  him 
to  call  them  together.  Then  Sir  John  Finch,  fbr- 
merly  speaker  of  the  Comrtoas,  but  now  lord 
keeper,  delivered  a  very  long  speech,  in  which  he 
endeavored,  above  ait  tUngs,  to  convince  them  that 
the  Scots  had  grossly  insulted  and  injured  the  En- 
^iah  nmtkm,  aa  w^  as  t^eir  sovereign— "  the  most 
jnst,  the  mosC  iHona,  ^e  moat  gracious  king  that 
ever  waa,  irtioae  kin^  reai^tiona  were  seated  in 
die  nifc  ^  faia  aaered  faraaac**  *>  And,"  continoed 
dna  riaviah  adnlator,  "vrito  even  at  thia  crisis  wootd 
be  praaeUng  about  the  divine  r^fat,  and  the  meflfa- 
ble  maiesty  kings,  »it  were  a  presumption  of 
ISO  fa^  a  natare  tar  any  Usriah,  oneaUed,  to  touch 
it;  yet  lue  sacred  majea^  is  now  pleaaed  to  lay  by 
the  shtmog  beams  of  majestf,  as  Phoebus  did  to 
PhafitoB,  that  the  distattce  between  sovereignty 
and  subjection  should  not  bar  you  of  that  filial  free- 
dom of  access  to  his  person  tinA  councils;  only  let 
OS  beware  how,  with  the  son  of  Clymene,  we  aim 
BoC  at  the  gniding  of  the  chariot,  as  if  that  were 
the  only  testimony  of  &ther1y  affection,  bat  let  us 
ever  remember*  that,  though  the  king  sometimes 
cendeaeenda  to  lay  by  die  beams  and  rays  of  maj- 
ea^,  he  never  l^a  by  majeeiy  itself."  All  that 
bid  happened  through  Charleses  persisting  in  not 
ca^g  tt^iher,  or  agreeing  with,  the  representar 
tires  of  his  people — the  extorting  oS  money  by  iUe- 
ffi  meansit  the  tortnring  of  the  aubject,  the  dis- 
graces snstained  by  the  n^Mal  aims  at  home  and 
ibroad,  the  flames  in  Scotland,  which  had  almost 
■svered  the  two  kingdoma — ^waa  ao  glaring,  that  it 
rsqntred  all  the  audacity  of  a  Finch  to  make  the 

•  ThM*  an  Mfvnl  ndMN  flnw  to  te  iMMd  by  ft  ^OMtnwBHMr  or 
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king's  disuse  of  psrliaments  a  subject  of  panegyric, 
and  that  to  a  perlinment  itself.  The  bronze-faced 
lord  keeper  told'them  that,  in  former  Umes,  indeed, 
they  had  been  advised  with  for  the  preventing  and 
diverting  of  foreign  and  domestic  dangers ;  "  but 
herein,"  sud  he,  his  majesty*s  grest  wisdom  and 
providenee  hath  for  many  years  eased  yon  of  that 
trouble ;  his  majesty  having  sll  Che  while  not  only 
seen  and  prevented  our  danger,  but  kept  up  the 
honor  and  splendor  of  the  English  crown,  of  which 
nt  this  day  we  find  the  happy  experience,  Almigh^ 
Ood  having  vouchsafed  sach  success  to  fais  majes- 
ty's counsels,  that  our  fleece  was  dry,  when  it 
rsined  blood  in  all  the  neighbor  states."  Every 
thing,  he  maintained,  had  gone  on  happily  and  gh>- 
rionaly  nntil  some  men  of  Belial  had  blown  the 
trumpet  in  Scotland,  and  induced  a  rebellious  mul- 
titude to  take  up  arms  against  the  Lord's  anointed, 
their  rightful  prince,  and  most  undoubted  sovereign. 
He  related  the  events  of  last  summer's  campaign, 
telling  them  that  his  rasjesty  had  entered  into  k 
punflcarion  with  the  Scots,  not  thrangh  fear  or 
weakness,  bttt  ont  of  his  piety  and  clemency ;  thaiv 
however,  it  had  since  been  Ibnnd  by  numerona 
acts,  that  that  stiif-necked  people.  In  signing  the 
trea^,  bad  but  prevaricated  with  it,  in  order  to 
divert  the  storm  which  hung  over  their  heads; 
that  it  had  come  to  his  majesty's  certain  knowledge 
that  they  bad  addressed  themselveB  to  foreign  states, 
and  treated  with  them  to  deliver  themselves  np  to 
their  protection  and  power.  Nothing,  therefore, 
was  left,  but  to  reduce  these  sons  of  Belial  to  obe- 
dience by  force  of  arms;  and  to  that  end  ao  nrmy 
had  l>een  nused,  the  charge  of  which  would  be 
heavy,  and  therefore  his  majesty  did  now  at  this 
time  call  this  parliament,  the  second  means,  under 
God's  blessing,  to  avert  the  calamities  threatoned 
to  all  his  kingdoms,  by  the  mutinous  behavior  of  the 
Scots.  M  Thu  summer,"  said  Finch,  "must  sot 
be  lost  like  the  last,  nor  any  mhrate  of  time  unbe- 
stowed  to  reduce  those  of  Scotland ;  leat  by  onr 
delay  they  gam  lime  to  conclude  thev  treaties  with 
foreign  states.  His  majes^,  tfaerefbre,  deeires  and 
expects  that  you  will  for  awhile  lay  a^e  all  other 
subjects  and  debates,  and  that  you  will  pass  an  act 
for  such  and  so  many  subsidies,  as  in  your  hear^ 
afiection  to  him,  and  yonr  common  good,  yon  shall 

think  fit  and  convenient  Snch  is  the 

Btraitness  of  time,  that  unless  the  subsidies  be  forth- 
with passed,  it  ia  not  possible  for  him  to  put  in 
order  such  things  as  must  be  prepared  before  so 
great  an  array  can  take  the  field  ;  and,  indeed,  had 
not  his  majesty,  upon  the  credit  of  his  servants, 
and  security  ont  of  his  own  estate,  taken  up  and 
issued  between  «e300,000  and  .£400,000,  it  had  not 
been  possible  for  his  majesty  to  have  provided 
those  things  to  begin  with,  which  were  necessary 
for  so  great  an  enterprise."  He  went  on  to  tell 
them,  ''diat,  to  avoid  aH  unpleasant  qnestion  and 
dispute  touching  his  majesty's  taking  of  tonnage 
and  poondage,  hia  majesQr  had  oommanded  him  to 
declare  that  he  had  taken  it  only  de  Jheio,  according 
to  the  example  of  former  kings ;"  but  of  the  odious 
ship-monej  neither  lord  keeper  nor  king  said  a 
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a  BiDgle  word.  Fiocfa  eradudecl  hf  toHiOg  them 
that  they  mnst  pasi  a  bill,  graDtlog  tuonage  and 
poundage  from  the  eommeaoement  «f  his  majeflty'a 
reigDt  vote  the  subsidies  inttanter,  and  accept  hit 
majes^'s  prcmiiBe,  who  was  most  graeiooaly  pleased 
to  give  them  his  royal  word,  that  afterward  he 
would  allow  them  tima  to  eoosider  of  such  petitioBB 
as  they  might  cobceiTe  to  ba  for  the  gofid  of  the 
oommonwealth,  asauriog-tbem  that  his  majes^ 
would  go  along  wiili  diem  io  redressiDg  just  grier- 
ances,  lilte  a  just,  a  pious,  and  gracious  kiog,  to  the 
end  that  there  might  be  such  a  happy  oonclusioD 
of  tlus  pariiameoc,  that  it  mig^t  be  the  caoae  of  hii 
meeting  many  more  parliaments.  The  king  hun- 
oelf  tJwB  produced  the  letter  of  the  Sootdah  lords 
to  the  French  king,  and  said,  "My  Lords,  you 
dull  see  he  faadi  spoken  ootUag  fayperiMliodfy, 
nor  nothiDg  but  what  I  shall  make  good  one  way 
or  other.  And  because  he  did  mention  a  letter,  by 
which  my  subjects  in  Scotland  did  seek  to  draw  in 
foreign  power  for  ud,  here  is  the  original  letter, 
which  I  shall  command  him  to  read  unto  yon.  And 
because  it  may  touch  a  neighbor  of  mine,  whom  I 
will  say  nothing  of  but  that  which  is  jnat — God  for- 
bid I  should;  for  my  part  I  think  it  was  never 
accepted  of  by  him :  indeed  it  was  a  letter  to  die 
French  king,  but  I  know  not  that  erer  he  had  it ; 
for,  by  chance,  I  interested  it  as  it  was  going  unto 
him  and  therefive  I  hope  you  will  understand  me 
light  in  Aat.'*  Charles  then  deUvered  the  letter 
to  Finch,  who  obserred,  "  The  mperscriptteo  of 
the  letter  is  this — •  Aa  Roi.*  For  the  oatore  of 
this  soperBcripdoo,  it  ii  well  known  to  all  that 
know  (he  style  of  France  that  it  is  oerer  written 
by  any  Frenchman  to  aoy  but  their  own  king,  and 
therefore  being  directed  'An  Roi,'  it  is  to  their 
own  king,  for  so  in  effect  they  do  tbat  by  tiat  su- 
perscription acknowledge."  He  then  read  the 
letter  as  translated  into  English  from  the  original 
French,  which  ran  thus:  "Sir — Your  majesty 
being  the  refuge  and  sanctuary  of  afflicted  princes 
and  stidas,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  send  this 
gentlemui,  Mr.  Colvil,  by  him  to  represent  unto 
your  majes^  the  candor  and  ingenuity  as  well  of 
our  actions  and  proceedings  aa  of  our  Intentions, 
wUch  we  desire  shonld  be  enpaven  and  written  to 
dte  whole  wwld,  with  the  beama  of  l3ie  son,  as 
well  as  to  your  majesty.  We  most  hnmbty  be- 
eeach  yon,  therefore,  to  give  faith  and  credit  to 
him,  and  aD  he  shall  aay  on  our  part  concerning  us 
and  our  affairs,  being  most  assured  of  an  assistance 
equal  to  your  accustomed  clemency  heretofore,  and 
so  often  showed  to  this  nntMa,  which  will  not  yield 
Co  any  other  whatsoever  the  gk>ry  to  be  eternally 
your  majesty's  most  humble,  obedient,  and  aff«c- 
tionata  servants.  (Signed)  Rothes,  Montreae,  Les- 
lie, Mtrr,Montgonwry,  London,  Forester."^  Then 

t  BmiiI*  Ah  lattoT,  it  it  pcwiU*  thkt  CkariM  iotw,  at  Iwut  to 
put,  the  ath«r  DegMiationa  b«twa«n  the  Covenutera  ud  ths  Preneh 
win.  Lend  llafle*  [Memorikli)  hai  publiibail  a  letter  from  General 
LmM  Md  tb«  Earl  at  RochM  to  the  French  Uag,  asd  klia  hMtnotiene 
fnwthe  CvrenuMn  ia  Sootlud  to  their  aMneoawtoLcw.  The 
letter,  it  appearti  frai  net  eant,  baeiue  ihe  rat  ot  Uie  C(mnnlin( 
laadera  rafaMil  to  dgn  ot  MjietlaB  It.  Then  art  Mveral  atnUnf 
pHnfMlBthaiMit«etldsa,bat  OMUflf  feirUMMnUa.  TIm  aiw- 


the  king  added,  Of  these  gentiemen,  who  hare 
set  their  bands  to  this  letter,  here  is  one,  nod  I 
believe  yon  would  Aink  it  very  atrange  if  I  abonld 
not  lay  him  fast;  and  therefore  I  have  signcM]  a 
warrant  to  lay  hhn  close  prisoner  ia  the  Tower. 
Afy  lords,  I  think  (but  that  I  wilt  not  say  pontivelj. 
because  I  will  not  say  any  thing  here  bat  what  I 
am  sure  of)  I  have  the  gentlemen  tbat  shoald  have 
carried  the  letter  fast  enough;  but  I  know  not,  I 
may  be  mistaken." 

When  the  king  had  thus  spoken,  the  lord  keeper 
dismissed  the  Commons  to  their  own  House,  there 
to  make  choice  of  their  speaker.  In  the  Lower 
House  were  many  of  the  patriots,  or,  as  the  king 
had  B^edthem,  "the vipers,**  tfaathad so distnrbed 
his  equanimity  in  the  last  parliament;  but  one  of 
the  pwateat  and  highest-minded  was  not  there. 
Of  those  who  had  been  east  into  prison,  all  had  been 
liberated  upon  tnil,  after  a  detention  of  about  eigh- 
teen months,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  bold 
and  eloquent  Sir  John  Eliot,  the  man  whom  Charles 
most  hated  or  feared.  When  he  had  tain  fonr 
years  in  the  Tower,  the  patriot's  health  began  to 
decline  rapidly,  and  his  friends  prevailed  upon  him 
to  petition  the  king.  "Sir,"  said  Eliot,  "your 
judges  have  committed  me  to  prison  here  in  your 
Tower  of  London,  where,  by  reason  of  the  quality 
of  the  mr,  I  am  laJleo  into  a  dangerous  disease.  I 
humbly  beseech  your  majes^  yon  will  command 
your  jodges  to  set  me  at  liberty,  that,  far  recovery 
of  my  h«llth,  I  may  take  some  fVesh  mr,**  6cc.  To 
tbia  ped^n  whteh  was  presented  hy  tike  hand  of 
the  Llentonaot  of  the  Tower,  Charlea's  only  answer 
was — **It  is  not  hnmble  enon^.**  Then  EKot 
sent  another  potion  by  lua  own  son,  expressing  his 
bear^  sorrow  for  haviog  displeased  his  majesty,  and 
humbly  lieseechiog  him  once  again  to  command  the 
judges  to  set  him  at  liberty ;  and  when  he  had  re- 
covered his  health  he  might  return  back  to  his 
prison,  there  to  undergo  such  puniahment  as  God 
had  allotted  him.  The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
took  offense  at  his  sending  the  petition  by  another 
hand  than  bis,  which,  by  right  of  office,  delivered 
all  petitions  of  his  prisoners ;  but  the  high  ftinction- 
ary  told  htm,  that  if  he  would  humble  himself  before 
his  majea^,  acfcaovriedging  his  fault,  he  would  de- 
liver another  petition  for  him.    Sir  John,  thanking 

asD^r  waa  tnatraeled  to  aature  the  French  eontt,  that  their  intentiaM 
were  no  wi^  afainat  monattihiMl  pivenuBmt,— that  thej  were  neat 
lornUjr  diapOMd  tovatd  hie  Mend  aajetty  KlDf  Chailee,  wboea  pnr- 
•on  and  autfaaiitjr  tb»j  would  mainuia  with  their  Uvea  and  fortanaa. 
"  SsniDSi"  Mid  the  Cotenantera,  "that  wa  hare  manjtinie*  aappU- 
caied  hii  maJcRr  and  hare  not  prevailed,  Iheiefme  yn  entreat  the 
kinf  of  France  to  intetiMda  and  nadiate  with  ocr  ae?«raign  to  lay 
down  hi*  ama,  intended  and  tailed  agaioat  aa,  and  t«  andhr  thia  Ua 
ancient  and  native  kinBdum  to  anjoy  her  religion  and  libertiea ;  .  ,  .  . 
tha  true  itate  of  the  qneitton  betwixt  the  kiog  and  thii  kirl  and  king- 
doiB  being,  wbelhar  this  ehall  coBtinae  a  free  Uric  and  kiagdom  to  hv 
ruled  by  the  lawe  of  both,  or  now,  in  the  alMinee  at  oar  aurereign  fnm 
ui,  whether  we  ihall  in  effect,  contrary  to  both,  be  eoalared  la  the 
paMlcni  of  a  fbreign  prelate,  the  Biahop  of  CaateibDry  and  hta  anp- 
pcvten,  wlwn  ha  lenda  facra  to  gorera  their  will  and  pleaaure;  and 
wkethai  thb  ancieiit  kiogdom  ahall  ba  like  a  coB^iiered  province,  as 
Ireland  under  lubjeclim  of  England,  to  rrceive  what  lawa,  civil  «r 
sCdeelattlea],  in  reKpon  or  policy,  they  pleaae  to  preierlbe,  and  when, 
vpgn  attittami  of  thii  liKnrr*  <*  tonign  wtmj  thnateaa  and  in*ad« 
De,wlwthar  the  whde  hodjroraUrkaDd  kingdom  shall  lay  down  their 
naaka  to  ibe  awcn),  «r  their  coaecieSMe  to  (be  yoke,  or  caet  «p  i 
bnoUar  of  ManM." 
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him  for  his  Mendly  adriee*  toM  him  that  his  spirks 
had  grown  feeble  and  faint — Hat  irliea  be  recov- 
ered his  former  vigor  be  might  think  about  it.  Cob* 
tiogtoD,  Weotwortta,  and  others  exoTted  orer  the 
intelligeDce  that  Sir  John  waa  very  like  to  die-^ 
aod  die  he  did,  a  prisoDer  ia  the  Tower,  on  the 
27tb  oi  November,  1632 !  Bat  Charles's  revenge 
was  not  satisfied  by  monrofal  decay,  a  perishing  by 
inches,  nor  by  death  itself.  One  of  his  victim's  sons 
petitioned  his  majesty  that  he  vroold  be  pleased  to 
permit  the  body  of  their  fiither  to  be  carried  into 
ConwaS,  there  to  be  bnriedf  la  hia  niUxfe  aoU, 
anoog  bia  aneaotora.  Charlea  wrote  at  the  foot  of 
die  petition,  **  Let  Sir  John  Eliofa  bo^j  be  bnried 
in  the  church  that  pariab  wfawe  he  died ;"  aod 
aecorduigty  it  was  Uirast  into  an  obsenra  eomar  of 
the  Tower  chorch.'  Sir  Edward  Coke  had  gone 
to  hia  grave  about  two  years  after  Eliot,  full  of 
years  and  honors,  having  effaced  the  recollection  of 
his  early  career  by  bis  manly  strnggies  on  the  pa- 
triotic aide.  He  ^so,  in  a  nmnner,  had  been  perse- 
cuted to  the  death.  When  he  was  lying  on  his 
death-bed.  Secretary  Wiodebaok  Went  with  an  order 
of  council  to  search  his  bouse  for  aeditiona  papers, 
and  carried  off  hia  Commentary  on  LyttletHi,  an  au- 
tobiograpliy,  and  many  other  manvacripta,  among 
iriiieh  w«8  his  wUL  None  of  these  p^ma  were  re- 
stored nntii  the  Long  Parliameat«  in  1641|  jn^e  an 
arder  that  they  ahenUi  be  deUvered  to  his  heir ;  and 
then  aeveral  of  them,  with  bia  bat  wiU,  were  mua- 
iog,  and  were  nefar  heard  of  more.  It  baa  been 
■aid  and  proved  tliat,  on  Uie  wliole,  thia  present 
Honee  of  Commons  was  well  disposed  toward  the 
king's  service,  and  as  little  ioflaenced  by  their  mtay 
wrouga  as  any  man  of  ordinary  judgment  could  ex- 
pect: yet  there  were  undoubtedly  many  feitfaful, 
aflec^oate,  and  bold  hearts  that  burned  and  flamed 
with  the  memory  of  the  wrongs  done  to  Eliot. 
And  foremost  among  these  waa  hia  bosom  friend 
Hampden,  who  had  taken  his  seat  for  the  towu  of 
Bockingbam.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  other 
dd  members  were  Deozil  HoUis,  Maynard,  Oliver 
Su  John,  Pym.  Strode,-  Cmiton,  Hayman,  Hasel- 
ri^  and  OuTSa  CnomrEix,  who  now  sat  for  the 
town  of  Cambridge. 

The  CommoM  chose  fov  ibeir  speaker  Mr.  Ser- 
laant  Glanvil,  who  was  preaentad  to  bis  majesty 
seated  on  bis  tliroQe  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
he  made  a  very  humble  and  pedantic  speech,  talk- 
iag  about  the  learned  age  wherein  they  lived,  the 
most  peaceful  and  flourishing  goTeroment,  and  the 
Hoase  of  Commons  being  not  merely  the  representa- 
tive body,  but  the  abstracted  qointessence  of  the 
wbole  commonalty  of  this  noble  realm  of  England. 
Cbaries  waa  silent ;  but  my  Lord  Keeper  Finch  told 
Glanvil  that  his  speech  was  full  of  flowers  of  wit, 
of  flowers  of  eloquence,  and  flowers  of  judgment, 
ud  that  hia  majes^  had  listened  to  it  with  a  gra- 
eioQs  ear  wad  a  princely  attention.  This  was  a 
eariana  prelude  to  the  hrad  mnaic  that  followed. 
The  Commona,  who  knew  what  the  lung's  word 
ms  worth,  resolved  not  to  take  it,  or  to  depart  from 

'  Bail.  lUS^Ftfiatar'a  Ltm  of  biliali  Suombm.— Locd  Urn- 
rtfi  NMMMto  of  HampdBB. 


their  old  practice  of  making  the  redress,  or  at  least 
the  discnssion,  of  grievances  precede  their  votes  of 
supply.  They  took  up  the  questions  of  religion, 
privileges  of  pariiament,  aba  Be  of  justice,  and  the 
infringement  of  the  common  liberties  of  the  land, 
and.  aa  formerly,  they  settled  committees  for  ex- 
aauning  these  high  matte  re.  Some  of  them  had 
suggested  the  petitioning  of  parliament  against  the 
impost  of  abip-monay ;  seraral  petitions  from  the 
counties  were  consequently  received,  and  the  prac> 
tiee  of  petitioning,  a  prograaa  in  conatitntional  lib- 
erty, began  to  be  common.  Arthur  Gapel  denvered 
in  the  finfc  petition,  wlucb  waa  frem  the  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  Hertford,  complaining  of  ship* 
money,  monopeliea,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  Ifi^ 
Commiaaion  Court,  dee.  The  firat  who  stood  up 
boldly  to  speak  upon  it  was  Harbottle  Grimston. 
"  In  these  great  cases  of  danger,"  said  Orimston, 
u  vre  ought  to  do  like  skillful  physicians,  that  are 
not  led  in  their  judgments  so  much  by  outward  ex- 
preesions  of  a  disease  as  by  the  inward  aymptoma 
and  causes  of  it.  ...  .  Tfae  case  is  tiiis — the  char- 
ter of  our  liberties,  called  Magna  Cftarla,  waa  granfr> 
ed  unto  us  by  King  John,  which  waa  bat  a  rene- 
vation  and  restitution  of  the  ancient  laws  of  thia 
kingdom.  This  charter  was  afterward,  in  the  aue- 
ceaaion  of  several  agea,  confirmed  unto  us  above 
thirty  aeveral  timee ;  and  in  the  third  year  of  his 
mqesty*s  reign  that  now  is,  we  had  more  than  n 
confinoation  of  it,  for  we  liad  an  act  declaratory 
passed;  irnd  then  Co  put  it  out  of  all  question  and 
dispute  for  the  future,  bia  majesty  by  bia  gracious 
answer.  Soil  droit  fait  comme  est  de^ri^  invested  it 
with  the  title  of  Petition  Right.  What  exposi- 
tions contrary  to  that  taw  of  right  have  some  men 
given  to  the  uudermioing  of  the  liberty  of  the  aab- 
jects  with  new  invented  subtil  distinctions,  and  as- 
sumiog  to  themselvea  a  power  (I  know  not  wher« 
thay  had  it),  out  of  parliament  to  supersede,  an- 
nibil^,  and  make  void  the  laws  of  the-  kingdom ! 
The  commonweakh  hath  been  miserably  torn  and 
massacred,  and  all  property  and  liberty  shaken,  the 
church  distracted,  the  gospel  and  fKvfeasora  of  it 
persecuted,  and  the  whole  nation  oramm  with 
swBTRM  of  projecting  cankeF*worma  and  caterpil* 
lara,  ^e  worst  of  all  the  Egyptian  plagnea."  Har>- 
bottle  Grimaton  waa  followed  by  Sir  Benjunio  Rud>-' 
yard,  who  ooogratulated  the  Honse  on  ^eir  being 
called  together.  We  are  here,"  he  said,  "  by  the 
blessing- of  God  and  our  king.  Parliaments  have 
of  late  days  become  unfortunate  ;  it  is  our  duty,  by 
our  good  temper  and  carriage,  to  restore  them  to 

their  ancient  luster  A  parliament  is  the  bed 

of  reccuiciliation  between  king  and  people,  and  there- 
fore it  B  fit  for  us  to  lay  aside  ail  exasperatione,  and 
carry  ourselves  with  humility.'*  Aud  it  must  .be'' 
be  confessed  that,  though  firm  and  decided,  theut 
whole  tone  and  carringo  was  bumble  and  respect- 
ful. **  Prioces,"  continued  Rudyard,  <*ere  and  will 
be  aa  jealous  of  their  prerogative  as  the  people  of 
their  libertiea,  though  both  are  then  beat  when 
kept  within  thehr  aeveral  buuada.  Levying  of  mon- 
ey without  consent  of  the  people  is  a  great  distuih- 
ance  to  tlw  subject,  and  so  will  be  the  scarcity  oi 
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the  lung's  rereiraM,  qqIbm  they  be  inpfrtfed.  Bat 

before  ending  of  this  pnrlianwDt  (the  antimely 
tn^akiog  whereof  would  be  the  breilung  of  «)  I 
doabt  Bot  but  hia  majet^'e  rereaae  may  be  ee  eefr- 
tled  that  he  may  live  pleotifoUy  at  home  and  abroad. 
....  Id  former  parliarorata  ths  carriage  of  Bome 
hath  been  bo  haughty  as  though  parliameBta  would 
laBt  always,  and  die  oarriage  of  others  aa  if  there 
would  be  oerer  aoy  again;  aud  therefore  a  moder- 

■tion,  if  we  lore  ourselreei  ia  requisite  Meu 

and  brethrea,  what  shall  we  do  ?  If  it  were  for  my 
fife,  I  would  desire  nothmg  more  than  tiiafc  we  pro- 
eaed  with  modenttaoa,  tluA  ee  we  may  have  mmaj 
happy  partiameata,  and  that  do  dismal  erenta  may 
happen  to  any ;  for  whan  parliaments  are  grae  we 
■are  lost."  The  Houee  on  the  foHewing  day  (April 
I7th)  fell  again  upon  the  subject  of  grienuoes  m 
general,  in  consequence  of  petittons. brought  in  by 
the  members  for  Essex,  SuffoUt,  and  other  counties ; 
and  upon  that  day  the  learned  and  laborious  Pym 
deiivered  a  speech  of  extraordinary  length  and  still 
more  extraordinary  ability.  *•  The  first  griev- 
ances," said  he, "  ore  those  which,  daring  this  inter- 
val of  eleven  ymrs,  have  been  directed  against  the 

liberties  and  privileges  of  parliament  I  will 

diow  that  the  permission  of  them  is  as  prejudicial 
to  his  majesty  as  to  the  commonwealth.  I  will 
show  what  way  they  nuy  be  remedied,  and  in  all 
Aese  I  shall  take  care  to  maintain  the  great  preroga- 
tive of  royalty,  which  is,  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,"  And  tfanrnghont  his  diacoBrae,  he  steadi^ 
kept  the  line  which  separates  the  king  from  his 
ministers,  urging  the  zesponsibili^  of  the  httor. 
On  Aie  next  day,  the  IStfa,  many  members  spoke, 
and  the  House  voted  ^uA  the  proceedings  remain- 
ing upon  recprd  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  against  Sir  John  Eliot,  Mr.  H<^i8, 
and  the  other  imprisoned  members  of  the  pariisr 
meut  of  16^  should  be  sent  for  and  referred  to  a 
committee.  They  also  ordered  liiat  the  records  in 
in  the  case  of  sbip.money,  which  coocemed  Mr. 
Hampden,  shoukl  be  brought  into  the  House.  On 
Monday  the  20th,  after  examining  the  conduct  of 
Sir  John  Finch  in  the  last  parliament,  tbey  resolved 
that  it  was  a  breach  of  privilege  for  the  speaker 
not  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  House;  and  that 
it  appearftd  the  speaker,  Fincht  did  adjourn  the 
House  by  command  of  the  king,  without  oonseutef 
the  House,  which  also  waa  a  braaoh  of  privilege, 
ud  one  that  oo^it  te  be  presantad  to  hia  majesty. 
The  very  ne^u  day  Charles,  nritated  as  much  as 
ever  with  the  most  moderate  mention  of  the  word 
^ievance,  snramoDed  both  Houses  before  him  in 
the  Banqueting  Hall.  He  did  not  speak  himself, 
but  stood  by,  while  my  Lord  Keeper  Finch  schooled 
tiiB  Commoos.  Finch  told  them  that  tliey  ought 
to  remember  the  causes  of  calling  this  parliament, 
which  were  for  obtaining  of  assistance  and  supplies 
of  money ;  that  sach  and  so  great  were  his  majesty's 
necessities  tint  if  they  did  net  vote  the  sni^iea 
speedi^  they  might  as  well  not  vote  Aem  at  aU.' 
H  When  yott  have  voted*"  aoid  hei,   his  majesty  wiH 

*  aid  On  tart  bqMT,  "t&e  my  it  mm  mutkag,  aai 

dMh  ami  hit  w^sfr^  la  si  IMM  «U0,00e  Mnttb. 


give^sci^e  and  liberty  to  present  your  just  grieTsnces, 
and  Aen-  he  will  hear  them,  with  a  gracious  ear." 
He  paused ;  and  then  adverted,  for  the  first  time, 
M  the  irritating  question  of  ship-money.    "  Here- 
in," said  be,  "his  majesty  hath  commended  me  to 
dedare  thus  much  onto  yon;  first,  hia  majes^ 
.  never  had  it  in  hia  royal  heart  to  make  an  annual 
revenue  of  it,  nor  ever  had  a  tbon^t  to  make  the 
least  benefit  or  profit  of  it ;  but  whatsoever  he  did 
or  intended  in  it,  was  for  the  common  good  of  yon 
all  1  for  the  honor,  glory,  and  splendor  of  this  na- 
tkn ;  and  that  eveiy  one  of  ns  should  be  made 
sharers  and  partakers  in  the  benefits,  fnuts,  and 
sneeessee  of  it,  of  which  otherwise  yon  would  have 
jMt  the  woes.   He  hath  been  so  for  from  mnkiog 
the  least  benefit  of  it,  that  he  bath  expended  gfeat 
soma  oi  money  out  of  his  own  coffers,  to  work  widu 
to  those  necessary  ends  I  have  named  unto  jon. 
The  noGonnts  of  such  moneys  so  received  have  been 
brought  to  the  cooocil-table,  the  raonyes  delivered 
to  Sir  Wilham  Russell,  the  O'essurer  of  the  navy ; 
and  by  them  all  it  may  appear,  whether  tibere  liath 
been  a  fuUness  and  clearness  of  truth  in  the  dis- 
bursements thereof,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom."    He  said  that  bis  majesty  waa  once  re- 
solved not  to  send  out  shipping-writs  this  year,  but 
he  was  forced  to  do  it  for  their  good  and  for  his  own 
honor,  i^beiog  necessary  for  him  to  reduce  his  dis- 
affected subjects  of  Scotland,  and  to  gaard  against 
neighboring  princes,  w)w>  were  aU  preparing  great 
fleets.   ''Anot^r  reason,"  s^d  he,  *•  for  shipfdng- 
writs  tins  year,  is,  that  those  of  Algiers  are  grown 
to  that  tnsoleney,  that  they  are  provided  of  a  fleet 
of  rixty  sail  of  ships,  and  Invo  taken  divers  English 
ones,  particularly  one  called  ^e  Rebecca  of  London 
(well  known  to  the  merchants  upon  the  Exchange), 
taken  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  worth  at  the  least 
c£2€0,000  ;  and  therefore  the  writs  having  gone  out 
upon  those  weiglUy  reasons  before  it  toas  possibU 
tht  parliament  covld  give  any  supply  to  provide  fat 
those  things,  his  majesty  con  not  this  year  forbaar 
it:  bot  he  doth  expect  your  concurrence  in  the 
levying  of  it  for  the  future."    Once  more  the  lord 
keeper  recommended  to  their  admiration  and  thoir 
imitatioo,  the  conduct  of  WentwcMrth's  brow-beaten 
Irish  parliaments.      Of  all  his  kingdoms,"  aaid  he, 
"this  of  England  ought  to  be  the  nearest  and  dear- 
est onto  the  king;  yet  for  his  kingdmn  of  Ireland, 
Uie  last  parliament  before  this,  the  very  second  day 
of  the  parUauent  they  gave  him  six  subudies ;  they 
relied  npon  his  gracious  word,  and  the  suooess  was, 
tiiat  before  the  end  of  that  parriament  they  had  oil 
they  did  desire  granted.   (The  truth  being,  as  th& 
reader  will  remember,  that  as  soon  as  the  money 
was  voted,  Wentworth  and  Ciiarles  broke  all  their 
jNTomises,  and  refused  to  entertain  the  question  of 
grievances.)^   This  last  parliament  there,  it  is  weB 
known  unto  you  all,  what  a  cheerful  supply  they 
have  given  unto  his  majesty,  for  their  hearts  went 
with  it;  and  let  it  not  be  apprehended  that  subsi- 
dies there  are  of  small  value ;  there  is  not  a  subsidy 
that  is  granted  bnt  is  worth  «£50,000  or  dC60,000  at 
the  least :  consider  that  kingdom  how  small  pro- 

1  Sm  aau,  pp.  IH  and  M. 
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portiDD  it  holdstii  with  this  of  fiaghnd ;  aod  yon 
win  find,  thtt  it  b  as  coDaderable  m.  gift  as  faatk  beeo 
giren  ID  many  7«az«.*  Itliath«Toiightlliia«fle(^— 
that  eertunly  his  majaa^  will  maka  it  af^Mmit  to 
all  Uie  worid,  wtiafc  a  good  cmstraetioii,  and  how 
gncionaly  Iw  doKh  wteem  and  iotatpret  this  act  v€ 
theiiB.*** 

But  the  Commooa  would  not  be  cajoled ;  aod,  on 
the  foUoiriDg  day,  when  Finch'a  Bpeeeh  in  the  Ban- 
qoeting  House  came  to  be  disenised,  Edmiuid  Wal- 
ler, the  poet,  a  member  of  the  Honse,  sod  of  many 
sncceeding  parliaments,  eloquently  clumed  prece- 
dence of  grierances  over  supplies.  "  Look  back," 
said  Waller,  upon  the  best  parfiamenta,  and  stiU 
yon  shall  find  that  the  last  acts  passed  are  Car  the 
pfts  of  BubsidieB  on  the  people's  part,  and  geaersl 
pardons  on  the  king's  pert :  eren  the  wisest  kings 
have  Bnt  acqaainted  their  parliaments  with  their 
dengns,  and  the  reasons  thereof;  and  then  demand- 
ed the  asiistaLiice,bodi  of  their  counsels  and  purses. 
....  Nor  shall  we  ever  diechatge  the  tmst  of  those 
tiias  sent  as  t^hwi  or  make  them  beliefe  ttiat  they 
contribHte  to  thwr  own  defense  and  safety,  unless 
his  majesty  be  {leased  first  to  restore  them  to  the 
propriety  in  their  own  goods  and  lawful  liberties, 
whereof  they  esteem  themselves  now  oat  of  pos- 
sessioo.  One  need  not  tell  yon  that  the  propria^ 
of  goods  is  the  mother  of  roorsge,  and  the  nurse  of 
industry ;  it  makes  ns  TaJiant  in  war,  sod  good  bus- 
baods  in  peace.  The  experience  I  have  of  former 
parliaments,  and  my  present  obaerration  of  the  care 
the  country  has  bad  to  choose  persons  of  worth  and 
courage,  make  me  think  this  House,  like  the  Spar- 
tans, whose  forward  ralor  required  some  softer  mn- 
aie  t0  allay  and  quiet  their  spirits^  too  much  moved 
with  iba  sound  of  martial  instruments.  'Tis  not  the 
fear  of  impriaonment,  or  (if  need  be)  death  its^ 
that  eaii  keep  a  true-hearted  En^hmeo  from  the 
care  to  lesre  this  part  of  lus  inheritance  m  eodre  to 
posterity,  as  he 'received  it  from  his  ancestors." 
Wafler  said,  that  the  person. of  no  king  was  ever 
nore  beloved,  and  yet  no  people  were  ever  less 
satisfied  with  the  present  ways  of  levying  money; 
that  neither  the  admiration  of  his  majesty's  natural 
taelioatioa  to  jostiee  and  clemency,  nor  the  pretend- 
<d  consent  of  the  judges,  could  make  them  willingly 
sobout  to  this  late  tax  of  ship-money ;  that  bis  maj- 
flsty's  wants  were  not  so  great,  but  that  they  might 
iod  means  to  supply  him,  nor  their  deBires  bo  ud- 
wwiw^le,  but  that  his  msjes^  mig^t  satisfy  them ; 
tibat  sxperienee  ought  to  teach  lus  majesty  how 
little  that  money  prospered  that  was  gotten  wHbont 
the  cmmamnt  good-will  of  hi*  people  i  that  never 
hid  more  mmey  been  taken  from  the  sul^eot,  yet 
eerer  naore  want  in  die  exoheqner;  that  though 
dks  king  had  gotten  little,  the  subjects  had  lost  all. 
''Bnt,"  continoed  the  orator,  "bis  msjesty  shall 
hear  the  truth  from  ns,  and  we  shall  make  appear 
the  errors  of  divines,  who  would  persuade  ns  that  a 
nwoarch  must  be  absolute,  and  that  he  may  do  all 
thmgs  ad  libitum.  I  am  sorry  these  men 

■  NMwfOutaadiar  this  boM  umHtm,  H  may  be  dmbtcd  if  u  liuk 
It  body  wu  umUj  vofth  BUN  tbu  iba  Mth  put  of  tlta  turn  here 
•  IM.  Hilt.— Rnthwortb. 


take  no  more  care  to  gain  our  belief  of  those  things 
which  they  tell  ns  for  our  soob'  health,  while  we 
know  them  so  manifestly  in  the  wrong  in  that  whidi 
eonooms  the  Kberties  and  privileges  of  tfao  subjeets 
of  Ei^and.  But  they  gain  jmfennenti  and  then 
is  no  matter  thoogfa  they  neither  hriiere  dtem- 
selvea,  nor  are  beUend  by  odiers.  Bnt  since  they 
are  so  ready  to  let  loose  the  consciences  of  their 
kings,  we  are  the  more  carefully  to  provide  for  our 
protection  against  this  jmlpit  law,  by  declaring  and 
reinforcing  the  municipal  laws  of  this  kingdom." 
This  discourse,  in  the  keen  feeling  of  Charies  and 
Laud,  must  have  made  the  crown  and  mitre  totter 
on  their  heads.  In  the  afternoon  the  Commons 
sent  up  to  desire  a  conference  with  the  Lords ;  bnt 
their  messengers  found  the  door  of  the  Lords 
ckised  Bgaioat  them.  On  the  following  dsy  the 
Lords  sent  a  message  to  excnse  their  refusal,  upon 
die  grounds  of  having  had  weighs  business  on 
hand,  and  his  majes^  present  among  them.  In 
feet,  Charles  had  gone  down  to  the  House  of  Lords 
and  taken  them  by  surprise,  in  order  to  indnee  them 
to  interefere  about  the  moneys ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  Commons  bad  sent  to  request  the  coofereaee 
at  the  moment  they  did,  in  order  to  show  that  they 
were  aware  of  this  visit.  On  Saturday  the  Lorch 
desired  a  conference  with  the  Commons,  and,  on 
the  Monday  following,  Mr.  Herbert,  the  queen's 
solicitor-general,  reported  the  matter  of  the  confer- 
ence, which  was  mainly  about  the  quickening 
speech  which  the  king  had  delivered  during  his 
sudden  visit  to  the  Lords.  This  speech  was  a 
etudied  laudation  of  the  Peers,  and  an  angry  rebuke 
of  the  Commons.  Charles  gave  the  Lords  to  un- 
derstaud  that  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  would 
bear  no  delay;  that  he  roust  have  the  subsidies; 
that  he  thon^t  that,  in  ovility  and  good  manners, 
it  was  fit  for  him  to  be  trusted  first;  that  the  Com- 
mons' considering  their  grievances  before  his  wants 
was  putting  the  cart  before  the  hme ;  that  the  war 
was  begun ;  that  the  men  of  Scotland  had  pitched 
their  tents  at  Dunse,  and  threatened  ao  invasion  in 
Northumberlaud,  having  already  taken  prisoners 
some  English  troopers.  Then  followed  the  old 
promises  and  assurances  about  religion,  tunnage  and 
poundage,  and  ship-money.  And  now  the  Lords 
told  the  Commons,  that,  having  the  word  of  a  king— » 
aod,  as  some  of  their  lordships  were  pleased  to  say, 
not  only  of  a  king,  bnt  a  jfcniieJenuin— .they  would  no 
more  be  gnil^  of  dietmsting  bnn,  than  they  would  be 
,  capable  of  the  highest  uudntifolness  toward  him. 
And  upon  all  these  conslderatioos,  though  their 
kinUiips  would  not  meddle  with  matters  of  subsidy, 
which  belonged  jmperly  and  aaturally  to  the  Com- 
mons— no,  not  so  much  as  to  giro  advice  herein— 
yet,  being  members  of  one  body,  subjects  of  the 
same  king,  and  equally  concerned  in  the  nation's 
safety,  in  their  duty  to  bis  majesty,  and  in  their 
natura]  bive  to  their  country,  themselves,  aod  their 
posterity,  they  had  declared  and  voted'tn  their  own 
Honse  that  they  held  it  most  necessary  and  fit  that 
the  matter  of  supply  should  have  precedence  of 
every  other  matter  or  consideration  whatsoever. 
The  Commons,  afrar  kng  debate,  resolved,  that 
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herein  the  Lords  had  viohtted  the  prmleges  of  their 
House;  aod  they  immediately  referred  the  matter 
to  a  committee,  which  declared  that  the  Lords* 
voting  about  eappliea  was  a  most  grievous  breach 
of  privilege.'  They  then  demanded  another  con- 
ference, and  having  obtained  it,  they  insiated,  not 
only  that  the  Lords  should  oerer  meddle  with  mat* 
ter  of  supplied,  hot  also  that  they  should  not  take 
notice  of  any  thing  debated  by  the  Commona,  until 
they  tfaeniselves  shoald  declare  die  same  to  their 
lordships — a  rule,  they  said,  which  the  Commooa 
would  always  observe  wtth  &elr  lordahips*  proceed* 
ttigs.  The  Lords  protested,  not  wiAout  algna  of 
ftar,  thattheyhad  no  iatoDtloD  'Whatever  of  invading 

'  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  Commops ;  hat  the  court 
soon  determined  again  to  pat  the  Upper  Honse  in  a 
felse  position.  ' 

Upon  Thursday,  the  SOth  of  April,  the  Lower 

'  Honae  resolved  itaeff^intd  a  grand  committee  con* 
coming  ship-money,  upon  a  full  report'  made  of  that 
business  by  Mr.  Maynard;  and  the  records  where 
the  judges*  opinions  were  entered  wore  ordered  to 

'  be  sent  fcir.  In  the  very  midst  of  this  debate — and 
of  course  ezpreis&ly  to  stop '  it — the  Lords  sent  to 
demend  anoAer  conference.  The  majority  of  the 
members  seemed  attwilllng  to'  be  diverted  from  the 
debatn ;  aAd  npon  a  division,  in  a  very  fall  house, 

'  S67  voted  agm'vst,- and  liSfir*  present  conference, 
'niis  dbMon  ahowed  the  tettrper  of  the  Honite,  and 

"the  relative  strength  at  parties.  The  conference 
was  put  off'  till  the  momrtr,  aifd  they  proceeded 

:  with  the  grtind  bnalDesa  of  ship-money.  On  Ae 
ftUowiog  day  the  Lord  Keeper  Fhich,  at  tbe  eon- 
ferodce,  told  the  Commons  again  that  their  lord- 
ships well  knew  and  infinitely  respected 'the  privi- 
leges of  their  Heuse-,  that  they  had  only  stepped 
forward  oat  of  affectiba  to  his  lUnjesty,  and  consid- 
eration of  'tbe  great  6rih  and  cahimities  that -were 
hanging  over  their  heads;  that  his  majesty,  on  his 
late  visit  to  their  Lordships'  House,  had  taVee  notice 
nf  somewbet  that  had  beeot  voted  io  the  Commons* 
House  coDeeming  religion,  property,  and  libertyof 
perliameatv  it'heraby  his  majes^  cenaldered  the 
matter  of  Mb  -rapiAes  set  aside,  whteh  be  had  so 

-  1  I'tlioiigliaMpatlUtMMllkfl  Uot  tit  sWe  alx  dr  tofn  teyi,  wd 
had  mMafMl  A  th^  iltbMta,  «iu]  tlub  wImU  tM|M»i«^  Wllh  WM- 
tlarfol  ordec  Hid  K)tm«tr,  iba  ,«Mit  wmi  in|Mt«Bt  that  iw  adTiBM 
wu  jM  mute  tomutl  a  lapplj :  which  was  foroMen  mwld  np 
ataOi  Ham,  vhaBwnm'  Uujr  WMt  Amt  \f,  thmfli  umr  mt  GWdtalljr ; 
■adthvata  ilMf  r***<^>**"l>  ^MMaf  UMn^Mifaft  imimm* 
caftrcly  of  tJu  i^v*'  ii*f»**t<  Mtal  thay  wod14  <Utn|«id  »  Maftrpnca 
with  At  HoDie  ot  Commons,  and  then  prupose  to  tham,  by  way  of 
adricB,  that  ttrtjr  wodd  tw^n  trixh  giviiig  tha  Wng.  &  «upi^,  h  re- 
gard of  tha  ngiwrwA  mwitf  of  Ui  inifatwad  aOarvaKl 
prooeed  vpoa  tfaefriaraaoai^  or  any  tbinf  alaa  tbaj  t^og(ht  fili  aad 
the  UoDse  of  Peen  accordingly  6id  gne  their  advica  to  this  pnrposa  at 
a  eonfmnee,  ThU  Cfmrmneeiwu  no  ■ooner  repbrted  In  the  tTtnue 
of  ConniMhdpn  Ibtir  Mapar  ataiaad  tofca  ihakir. .  }!«■« 

tb»  uadoabtod  fundatnontal  priiU*^  ot  tka  ConaKw  in  {wrliaom:* 
that  all  supplies  ihouIJ  haio  their  tim  ao^  bcKiiining'  from  them ;  this 
had  MTsr  bees  {•frfaged  0^  TtuUted,  at  so  tnocb  Wt|ttMtioned  ifa  As 
woMiiiiMi  aad  ikM  ngw,  alter wioagintmaMoa rfjwriiawawi, 
that  all  pmilagas  might  be  fofattcDitlia  Hotua  i/PMn  ahwld  bagia 
villi  an  aetion  tbair  aacMtnra  iia*«i  atteinpted,  admioiitered  too  much 
raiiH  rfjaalnairrfwtwlllt  alia  ihil  wsa  ialmidail.  and  ao,  wttk an 
onaBiniaiis  cnuanttthajdaclaifdit  tobaaabigbabraachof  pnTiloffk 
that  they  could  not  procaod  upon  an/  othM  mattw  nntil  ibey  flMt  n- 
Miied  sntjsfactioa  and  rapaiatioa  f ran  tha  Hoosb  of  poan."— Ctarai' 
AHi,HiiL 


often  desired  might  hare  precedence ;  that  his 
majesty  had  then  expressed  his  royal  intentions 
about  ship-money,  which  he  found  so  much  stood 
upon;  and  had  desired  their  lordships,  as  persoDS 
nearest  to  him  in  honor,  and  most  concerned  in  the 
safety  and  proBperity  of  his  kingdom,  to  use  their 
counsel  and  persuasion  to  incline  the  Commons  to 
give' him  a  speedy  answer  and  resolution  in  the 
matter  of  supply.  Finch  then  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  Lords  were  bound  to  gratify  the  king,  and 
that  their  votipg  the  precedency  of  supp^  was  no 
Iq^isgement  of  the  Comroons*  privilege.  Their 
adrice  therein,**  said  he,  do  not,  nor  ever 

did,  hold  dero^tory  to  yours,  qr  exceeding  the 
privileges  of  theh'  own  House;  for,  as  yon  fre- 
quently iinpart  your  grievaaees  to  them,  so  it  is  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  they  should  commonicate 
their  fears  and  foresighu  of  dangers  to  you,  their 
lordships  being  a  body  that  moveth  in  an  orb  nearer 
tinto  the  royal  throne  than  you  do,  and  thereby  the 
likelier  to  communicate  In  the  councils  and  secrets 
of  state;  and,  fbr  their  persons  and  fortnnes,  at 
least  as  coosidernble  io  point  of  danger.*'  The 
whole  of  this  speech  had  a  most  mischievous  effect, 
and,  uotwithstsndiag  its  disclaimers,  the  Commons 
suspected  that  all  their  other  privileges  were  to  be 
swallowed  dp,  and  they  made  wholly  subservient 
to  the  Peers.*  More  resolute  than  ever  in  their 
purpose  of  not  voting  die  money  till  they  had 
obtained  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  even  a  formal 
reparadon  from  the  Lords,  they  continued  in  com- 
mittee. On  Saturday,  the  2d  of  May,  Charles 
sent  Sir  Heniy  Vane,  now  seoretaiy  of  state  as 
wen  as  treasurer  of  the  household,  to  tell  them  that 
the  danger  of  ^e  nation  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  more  time  were  lost;  that  he  had  received  no  an- 
swer at  an  from  them,  though  he  had  already  told 
the  House  that  delay  would  be  as  destmcttve  as  a 
'denial;  that  he  once  more  desired  an  immediate 
answer  concerning  his  supplies,  he  being  resolved, 
on  his  part,  to  make  good  all  his  promises  made  by 
hhnself  or  by  the  lord  keeper.  The  House  debated 
upon  this  message  till  Oie  then  unusually  late  hour 
of  six  hi  the  evening,  but  came  to  no  resolution. 
Secretary  Tane,  Clarendon  says,  treacherous^, 
and  without  the  king*s  orders /'wAkA  is  wry  improfr- 
ahle,  and  sMffit  to  fte  di^rotxd  hy  aUending  eimm- 
stOn^es },  atenred  Ale  Commons  ^at  At  king  would 
accept  of -dothfttg  leSis  from  &eita  than  an  immedi- 
ate granting  of  twelve  snbstdies.  Many  of  the 
members  ebseived  that,  ff  they  were  thus  to  pur- 
chase a  release  -from  an  imposition  very  unjustly 
hrid  upon  the  kingdom,  they  should'  in  a  manner 
GOtifeSs  it  had  bean  a'  just  tax.  Some  said  that 
1?welvd  sQbsldles  would  be  more  than  the  whole 
stock  hi  money  of  Che  kingdom  amounted  to,  and 
fbunded  their' oppeahion  on  the  exorbitance  of  the 
demand.- '  As  V>  the  king*s  constant  assertions  about 
the  great  danger  of  Che  nation,  there  was  hardly  a 
nan  tn  -cfae  House  of  Commons  that  believed  them 
•—there  were  many  who  looked  to  the  Scotch 
OofemMers  as  ttieir  best  friends.  These  men 
bad*  represented,  both  In  Ae  House  and  out  of  it, 

1  Clarandcn,  Hiat. 
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that  tile  Eogfiah  people  bad  no  reasoo  to  pay  for  a 
var  which  vras  never  caused  or  desired  by  them, 
and  tiiBt  the  peo[d4  would  nndonbtedly  pay  with 
more  wiffiogaeBS  as  many  aubaidiea  to  prevent  that 
oohappy  war.  "Among  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  spoke  to  that  purpose,  the 
Lord  George  Digby,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol  {a 
young  nobleman  of  extraordinary  abilities),  was 
eminent  for  a  speech  there,  wherein  complaining 
tliat  the  House  was  required  to  give  present  an- 
swer concerning  suppKea  to  tlie  king,  to  engage 
bimself  in  a  war,  and  that  a  civil  war;  for,  said  he, 
so  I  must  needs  call  it,  seeing  we  are  cpf  the  same 
religSoo  and  under  the  same  king."* 

The  day  after  the  dehveiy  of  Vane*a  first  mes- 
sage was  a  Sunday,  but  on  Monday  ' (the  4th  of 
May)  the  king  aent  Sir  Henry  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  second  ntessage,  which  was  de- 
livered in  these  words : — "  WhereKs,  upon  Saturday 
last,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  send  a  message  to 
this  House  desiring  you  to  give  a  present  answer 
coDcemtDg  liis  supply;  to  which,  as  yet,  his  maj- 
esiy  hath  had  no  other  answer  but  that,  upon  this 
day,  yon  will  agaio  take  it  into  further  considera- 
tion  :  therefore  bis  majesty,  the  better  to  facilitate 
yoar  resolutions  this  day,  hath  thonght  fit  to  let  you 
know  thai,  of  his  grace  and  favor,  he  is  pleased 
(Dpon  your  graotiog  twelve  subsidies  to  be  pres- 
ently passed,  and  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  with  a 
(Toviso  that  it  shall  not  determine  the  lessions),  not 
only  for  die  present  to  forbear  the  further  levying 
of  any  ahip-mooey,  but  will  also  give  way  to  the 
ntter  aboliahing  of  it  by  any  course  that  youraelves 
shall  like  best.  And  for  your  grievances  hia  maj- 
esty will  (according  to  his  royal  promise)  give  you 
u  much  time  as  may  be  now.  and  the  oext  Michael- 
mas ;  and  he  expects  a  present  and  positive  answer 
upon  which  he  may  rely,  his  affairs  being  in  such  a 
coodition  as  can  endure  no  longer  delay." 

The  Commons  went  again  into  a  committee  of 
ibe  whole  House  to  consider  his  majesty's  mes- 
sages; and  the  sergeant  was  sent  to  the  several 
bora  in  Westminster  Hall  to  summon  the  absent 
members  to  come  in  to  the  service  of  the  House. 
Bnt  though  they  spent  the  whole  day  till  sis  at 
Bight  in  bnsy  debate,  they  came  to  no  resolutioa, 
snd  aepamted  with  desiring  Sir  Heniy  Vane  to 
acquaint  hi*  majes^  that  they  wonU  resume  the 
qoestion  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning 
(Jn  that  morning,  at  au  earlier  hour  than  eight,  the 
Ling,  for  very  obvioas  purposes,  sent  Secretary 
Wtodebank  to  the  house  of  Sergeant  Glaovil,  the 
■peakor,  who  lived  in  Chancery-lanet  with  a  com- 
mand to  bring  him  to  AVbitehaU.  The  Commoos 
Btet  at  the  appnnted  hour,  and  were  alarmed  at 
lbs  Donappearance  of  their  speaker ;  and,  while 
they  were  discoursing  with  one  another,  James 
Muwell,  gentleman  usher,  came  with  the  black 
rod  to  let  Uieu  Imow  that  bis  nwjestjy  was  in  the 
Uanse  of  Lords,  ud  expected  their  coming  thither. 
Churles,  in  affect,  by  the  advice  of  La»d  aad  of  all 
bit  council,  with  the  exception  of  ifae  earls  of  Nor- 
ibiunbeiknd  and  Holland,  had  resolved  upon  an 
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immediatB  dissolution  ;  for  Vane  and  the  solicitw- 
general,  Herbert,  on  the  preceding  evening,  had 
told  him  that  the  Commons,  if  permitted  to  nt 
egaio,  would  pass  such  a  vote  against  ship-money 
Bs  would  blast  not  only  that  revenue  (we  should 
have  thought  it  had  been  blasted  enough  already), 
but  also  other  branches  of  the  king^s  receipts.' 
Left  without  their  speaker,  whom  Charles,  no 
DO  doubt  to  Glaovirs  own  satisfaction,  had  made 
fast  in  the  palace,  the  Commoos  could  neither  vote 
nor  protest  as  a  House;  and  so  they  rose  quietly, 
and  foHowed  black  rod  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
When  they  appeared  at  the  bar,  Charles  pro- 
nonnced  their  sentence  of  dissolution  in  a  speech 
of  some  length.  As  on  a  former  occasion,  he 
praised  ihe  tJpper  House  at  the  expense  of  the 
Lower  me,  telling  the  Lords  that  it  was  neither 
their  fault  nor  his  that  this  parliament  had  not 
come  to  a  happy  end ;  and,  praising  their  lordships* 
willing  ear  and  great  affection,  he  bade  them  re- 
member the  commands  he  had  given  at  the  opening 
of  this  parliament,  and  then  complained  of  the 
Commons  not  taking  his  promises  in  exchange  for 
instant  subsidies.  know,"  said  he,  "that  they 
have  insisted  very  much  on  grievances :  I  will  not 
say  but  there  may  be  some,  though  I  will  confi- 
dently affirm  that  there  are  not  by  many  degrees 
so  many  as  the  public  voice  doth  make  them. 
Wherefore  I  desire  you  to  take  notice,  now  espe- 
cially at  this  time,  that  out  of  pariiament  I  shall  be 
as  ready  (if  not  more  willing)  to  hear  and  redress 
any  such  grievances  as  in  parliament."  This  time, 
however,  be  did  not  call  the  opposi^n  '•vipers." 
"  I  wilt  not,"  he  said,  "  lay  this  fault  on  the  whole 
House  of  Commoos;  I  will  not  judge  so  uncharita- 
bly of  those  whom,  for  the  most  port,  I  take  to  be 
loyal  nod  well-olTected  subjects;  but  it  ba^  baeu 
the  malicious  cunning  of  some  few  seditiously-af- 
fected men  that  hath  been  the  cause  of  this  misun- 
derstanding.*  He  then  tliaoked  the  Lords  for  the 
care  they  had  bad  of  his  honor  and  affairs ;  desired 
them  to  go  on  and  assist  him  in  the  maintaining  of 
his  government  and  that  regal  power  that  was  truly 
his ;  and  he  concluded  with  saying,  "  As  for  the 
liberty  uf  the  people,  that  they  now  so  mach  startle 
at,  know,  ray  lords,  that  no  king  in  the  world  shall 
be  more  careful  in  the  propriety  of  their  goods, 
fiberty  of  their  persons,  and  true  religion,  than  I 
shall.  And  bow,  my  lord  keeper,  do  as  I  have 
commanded  you."  Then  Finch  stood  up,  and 
added,  "  My  lords,  and  you,  the  gentlemen  of  tho 
House  of  Commons,  the  king's  majesty  doth  dissolve 
this  parliament."  This,  the  last  dissolution  which 
Charles  was  to  make,  took  place  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1640.  Even  in  the  eyes  of  the  king's  friends  he  had 
committed  a  most  lamentable  mistake.  According 
to  Clarendon,  >*  there  could  not  a  greater  damp 
have  seized  upon  the  spirits  of  the  whole  natiou 
than  this  dissolution  caused,  and  men  had  much  ot* 

>  Clanwkn,  HiM.  Tha  noUe  biitoriM  «dd*— <•  What  felluwed  in 
Om  n«n  pwlianrent,  within  len  than  tjear,  nnJe  it  InUeTed  thit  Sir 
Htnrr  Vane  actvd  tbit  jwit  miticiniiilj,  aad  to  bring'  all  inin  ronf'i 
nnn:  be  being  known  to  have  implaealila  hatred  af^ainat  tha  E^>il 
nf  Stiaffnrd,  licaleiuua  of  Irelui],  wh'»e  dnmKtiga  wai  than  or"* 
Ilia  anvil 
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tbeitniBery  in  view  wfatch  sbortly  afterfell  out.  ft 
rodld  Dover  be  hoped  thftt  more  sober  and  diflpnR^ 
■ioaate  men '  would  ever  meec togetherin  that  ptacDt 
or  fewer  who  broogfat  ill  pnrpoaes  with  them  \  dot 
oould  Bny  iMn  ima^ie  whofi  offeoM  they  bad  girea 
which  put  ths  king  npon  that  rMoIatioii.''  But,  in 
tmtht  thoogh  it  svitad  ChrBDdm,  in  raferenee  to 
the  eireamttanoea  of  faia  owa  oounot  to  profeaa  tb'» 
wonderful  ignraitDea,  the  oflfisaao  gireo  by  parliament 
waa  aa  clear  at  the  tliAa  when  it  happened,  as  the 
SOD  at  DooD-day,  The  Comtnoos,  who  held  »h)p- 
iDODey  to  be  the  great  crime  of  Chnrles'ii  adtntoia- 
trntion,  and  the  judgment  agaiiiat  Mr.  Uampdea  th& 
infamy  of  ehoae  who  pronounced  it,  were  resolute 
that  the  tmt  should  be  annihilated,  iho  judgment 
formally  reversed,  and  the  jtidgea  brought  to  puniah- 
raent ;  that  thnt  right  of  Caxattoa,  which  bad  been 
claimed  as  an  absolote  prerogative  so  inherent  in 
the  orowQ*  that  no  aet  of  pariiament  could  take  it 
away,  should  be  blasted  for  once  and  forever,  to  the 
confusion  nf  Iting,  eonrt  divine*,  and  court  lawyera; 
and  Chnrles  wna  a  princa  to  petil  hts  erowa  rather 
than  anbmit  to  these  things.  But,  besides,  tbere 
wns  grennd  of  offense  enough,  in  the  Commons  par- 
aisting  in  pressing  the  questions  of  grievance  b^ore 
snpply,  in  their  refusing  to  take  the  king's  tarnished 
word  for  their  moneys ;  and  this,  in  effect,  wns  the 
grand  oaoBo  of  qanrnd  from  the  flnt  of  his  parlia< 
meats  to  the  hist. 

Clarendon  tells  us  that,  within  an  hour  after  the 
difisoWing  of  the  psiiiament,  he  met  Mr.  St.  John, 
*'who  had  natomlly  n  great  cloud  in  his  fncf*,  and 
very  seldom  was  known  to  smile,"  but  who  then 
bad  a  moat  cbeerfol  aspect,  and,  seeing  htm  tnelnn- 
choty,  asked  what  troubled  him.  Clarendon,  then 
Mr.  Hyde,  aoswered,  that  the  same  that  tronliled 
him*  he  believed,  troubied  most  good  men ;  that,  in 
ancb  a  time  of  eonfiiaion,  ao  wise  a  pnrfiament, 
which  alone  could  have  fbnod  remedy  for  it,  was  so 
UHBeaaonably  disaaiaaed.  The  other  ftflBw«r«d,  with 
H  little  warnitli,  that  kH  waa  woll,  and  that  it  must 
lie  Worse  before  it  could  be  better.  Bnt  ifhla  ene- 
mies rejoiced  and  his  frienda  grieved  at  the  meas- 
ure, Charles  himself  either  felr  at  regret  or  con- 
cealed it.  He  put  forth  a  Declaratiou  to  nil  his 
kmng  subjects  of  tho  causes  which  moved  him  to 
dissolve  the  last  parliameat,  in  which  he  charged 
the  Cbinmons  with  renting  their  own  malice  and 
disaflbctKm  to  the  atate,  instend  of  using  dutSfnl 
expressions  toward  his  person  and  government; 
with  their  subtil  and  malignant  courses,  intending 
nothing  less  than  to  bring  all  goverom«nt  and  mag- 
istrsey  into  contempt,  and  all  this,  in  spite  of  ^iis 
own  piety  and  ^odnesa;  with  presuming  to  inter- 
fere ia  acta  (tf  faia  gDverament  and  council,  taking 
npou  themselves  to  be  gnidera  and  directors  in  all. 
matters  both  temporal  and  eccleaiaatical ;  and,  "if 
kioga  wera  beuod  to  {^ve  an  aceouitt  trf-tlieir  ny- 

>  Mr.  R«1httti  tiu  •hnwn  that  all  tbe  prinnpa)  mtnwh'oliMdt-d  'diA 
popolar  jnrty  Jn  the  Limg  Pariiament  were  memben  of  thi« — ihut  the 
diflhttMM  mi  tM  M>  murh  fn  tTi«  men  ai  In  the  time* ;'  (ho  tad  adinih- 
ulistlaB,  Hul  tad  iMXM  of  ItMS,  aa  well  u  th«  dtMoluilon  (tf  the 
SliMt  Fttfimeitt,  bavtaf  (milf  ■dracwted  the  nuMle  dlMohtrnti  lif 
tta  Itasrtii  lliht  e1*]iMd  Mtweeu  the  i}iiMl«fnr  «  tHIi  M  the'*ani-' 
mali«i#lhe  Mit  rulMnkSt.^npiiir:  MM. 


al  actions,  and  of  their  manner  of  govemment  to 
their  subjects  assembled  in  parliament,"  in  a  very 
aadacioos  and  rosolent  way,  censoring  the  present 
government,  traducing  his  majesty's  administration 
of  Justice,  rendering  faia  officers  and,  mlniatera  of 
state  ediona  to  the  rest  of  bia  anbjecta,  and  not  only 
thist  but  his  majesty's  very  goveramant,  which  had 
been  ao  just,  so  gracioua,  that  never  waa  the  like 
in  this  or  any  other  mtion ;  widi  having  delayed 
the  supplies  in  sttitia  of  all  his  promises,  and  iotro- 
docing  a  why  of  iMtrgnining  and  contracting  with  the 
k)ng,.ns  if  nothing  ought  to  be  given  him  by  them 
but  what  he  should  boy  and  purchase  of  them, 
either  by  quitting  somewhat  of  his  royal  preroga- 
tive, or  by  diminishing  and  leaseniog  his  revenues  : 
which  courses  of  theirs  were  repugnant  to  the  duty 
of  subjects,  unfit  for  his  majesty  in  honor  to  permit 
and  snifer,  end  haKardoas  and  dishonornble  to  the 
kingdom,  aa  aH  men  might  easily  judge.*"  And,  as 
:  if  the  unconstitutional  practice  of  imprisoning  ihem- 
bera  for  words  spoken  in  the  Houae  had  not  made 
bad  blood  eooogh,— 4s  if  the  case  of  Sir  John  Eliot 
Iftd  been  foi^otten  by  the  nation,  and  thoae  bosom 
frienda  who  were  morally  streng^ened  by  bia  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  Tower, — Charles  committed  aevenil 
members  the  very  day  after  the  dissolution.  Mr. 
BellasiB  and  Sir  John  Hotham  were  sent  to  the 
Fleet  Prison  by  a  warrant  signed  by  Laud,  Straf- 
ford, Hamilton,  Windebank,  Goring,  and  sixteen 
other  ministers  or  members  of  the  council.  Tlir 
only  offense  alleged  against  them  vnts  their  speeches. 
Mr.  John  Crew,  afterward  Lord  Crew,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  by  a  warrant  signed  by  Land. 
Strnflbrd,  Windebank,  Goring,  and  six  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  His  offense  was  the  not  dis- 
covering or  delivering  up  certain  petitions,  papers, 
and  complaints  which  he  bad  received  in  parliament, 
being  in  the  chair  of  the  committee  for  the  redress 
of  religious  grievances.*  The  house  of  the  Lord 
Brook  waa  aeaticbed  for  papers,  and  faia  study  and 
cabinets  were  broken  open. 

Previously  in  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Laud 
had  summoned  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  and  this 
body  continued  to  sit  in  spite  of  the  dissolultoo 
of  [mriiament,  which  was  considered  very  illegal.' 
Nor  would  Laud,  and  thoae  who  acted  under  him  in 
this  assembly,  be  warned  by  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  the  spirit  shown  by  the  dissolved  parliament: 
oppressors  to  the  laet,  they  enacted  a  number  of 
new  eoDStittitions,  which  were  all  shattered  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  Tfaey  or- 
dered that  eveiT'  clergyman  should  instruct  his 
parhhi^nera  once  a-tpiarter  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  the  damnable  sin  of  resistance  to  author- 
ity. They  added  canons  charged  wi^  exa^eraied 
intotn-anco  against  Catholics,  Socinians,  and  Separ- 
atist. By  their  sixtb  canon  of  this  year,  1G40,  they 
required  that  every  clergyman  find  graduate  in  the 
universities  'sbould  tiike  an  oalh  that  all  things  neces- 
sary for  ealvatiun  wera  contained  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  distingoished  from  Pres> 
by^te'rianism  and  Papisti;}'.   This  oi^h  waa  <•  to  be 

■  PmI.  nitt.— fiinhWDilh.  '  t  Uay.— Xaeliwai^ 

*  Maj.    It       Mltnry  to  andeitl  nugv  at  leut. 
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takaa  heaitUjr  and  wiUivgl^,"  ifnd.yeiitboae  thntrtr 
fosed  it  wera  difeatened  with  wotb  puolnfam^Rt. 
Tbej  fiirtbar  mqaired  all  clerjorog^n  to-  mmat  vtot 
to  couaeot  to  the  altttniikiii  of  tb»  .goveraroaot  of 
the  church  bj  archhiahops,  b'wbops^  d4ncoot,.4^Q„ 
u  it  was  by  law  establiahed,  and  by  ligbc  ««ebt>  to 
stand.  From  NortharaptoDahiro,  Kent,  DavQUBhire) 
and  oLfaer  cooatiea,  spirited  psutioos-  and  except 
tioDs  were  seut  up  against  thew  caooos ;  the  nation 
was  in  a  ferment;  bat  Cbartas  abTsined  frona  the 
grutituda  of  Laud  and  hia  clergy,  ia  convocatioo*  a 
grant  of  aix  subsidies,  each  of  four  shillings  in  tbe 
pound,  which  roooey  was  expressly  deslitied  for  t)ie 
scunrgiog  of  the  stiff-necked  Scots,  mi  the  uproot- 
ing of  PreabyteriaDisia^  But  this  .was  not  mooey 
enough  for  sucb  great  oodertakingai  and  Charles 
fell  roaodJy  to  find  oat  all  expedtanti  for  the  rais- 
ing of  more.'"  Freah  colleetiou  were  made  by 
meatia  of  the  queen  and  Sir  Kenelni  Digby  anoag 
tfaa  Roman  Catfaolica;  writs  of  Bhip-money  were 
issued  in  greater  nnmbers  and  enforced  wiUi  more 
■ererity  thae  ever,  merchants  and  gentlemao  of 
landed  property  being  almost  daily  Star*chanibered 
on  this  account;  great  loans  were  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  tbe  city  of  London,  for  which  purpose 
the  names  of  tbe  richest  citizens  were,  by  royal 
command,  returned  to  the  conucil-board ;  and,  rU 
these  extraordioar}*  ways  being  insufficient,  others 
irere  made  use  of,  of  a  nature  more  anusual.  Bal- 
lioD  wss  seized  in  the  Tower,  bags  of  pepper  apoo 
the  Exchange,  and  sold  at  an  under  rate.  A  con- 
iultation  was  held  about  coining  ,^£400,000  of  base 
money ;  bnt  here  the  merchants  and  other  inteUi- 
gaot  men  stepped  in  to  show  the  great  iooonro* 
niencea  and  perils  whidi  always  attended  a  depre- 
cistion  of  the  coinage,  and  Charles  for  ooca  listened 
to  good  advice  and  held  his  hand,  notwiilistaoding 
the  precedent  quoted  by  his  conncil.'  Goods  were 
bought  OD  long  credit  and  sold  at  a  loss  for  ready 
money ;  large  sums  were  raised  in  tbe  counties 
where  troops  were  qoartared  for  tbe  nortbero  wars 
by  actual  violence,  or  horses,  carts,  proTisions,  aud 
forage  were  taken  from  the  people  at  the  sword's 
poiot.  Wheoever  any  one  stepped  forward  to  rep- 
resent these  doings  to  hia  most  sacrod  majesty,  he 
was  set  down  as  a  foe  to  monarchy — aa  ooe  bent 
apoo  bringiojt  all  government  into  contempt  by  ex- 
posing its  officers  and  iostrumentii.  .  The  mayor 
snd  sherift  of  London  were  dragged  into  the  Star 
C'bsmber  ibr  alackoeas  in  Jerying  ahip-moaey ;  aod 
Straffiml  observed,  that  things  wrald  never  go  right 
till  a  few  fat  London  aldermen  wer».hB/igecL  Four 
aUemeo,  Soamea,  Atkins,  Raintoi;!,  and  Geere, 
were  committed  by  warrant  of  the  privy  council, 
because,  being  summoned  before  the  board — bis 
majesty  present  in  council — they  bad  refused, to  act 
down  tha  names  of  such  persona,  within  their  eev- 

I  Rofhworth,— May.—HwUiricke  Stete  Papen.— Nalioa, 
I  OhvuSm,  Unt. 

*  QN>a  Blinbttfa  hrt  ailnJ.lk»-t»lM^  Jbrlatth*  triah 
Si[  Tbcfsai  Bm,  m  Jtawe,  made  an  HcdlaBl.  apMb  bftfon  Cllktl**'* , 
fiiTj  cMBciI  on  th*  daDger  and  atnaidilf  of;  i]«buinf  the  cmp»mi. 
B*A»wthff*Mit«tt*Dgib.  "ExpnIflBM  hu'taugihi  ni,**  atitd  Sir 
TkMM, "  that  iha  wifartliay  cf  tha  tm  ii  bsta  »liift  for.a  i>rhil%  u 
*ni  la  OM  [a  a  drapij  to  mmkm  him  «w«U  tha  matt.V 


vral  Mid  raspaetivfl  wardsi  wba,  -in  their  opiniou* 
wave  able  Ut  land  hia  tmjwy  oiooay  ftr  the  safe-t 
guard  aad.dafimae  of  th*.  nah*,  dee.  The  effeek 
9£  this  »  Mtting  i»  DMtkM^  aD  dw  wbasls  of  the  pr^- 
Kigfttiv*'^  waa  ioavilabla, ' »  b  ia  unpoanblot"  wrote 
B'  noblp  lord-  to  hia  fnead,  •ahal  things  can  lot^ 
oQDtiiMM  in.  the  oosditioo  they  are  now  io:  so  gea4 
erttl  a  defeetiaa  in  this  Jtiagdom  hath  not  been  known 
in  the  Bteraory  of  any."*  And  it  is  ^nerally  ad-- 
mitted  that  it  was  now  that  the  discontented  En- 
glish drew  closer  their  bonds  of  friendship  with  the 
Coveuaatera,  nod  that  asnay  of  the  king's  own  o/fi- 
cers,  and'  soaia  of  his  ninisteni,  concerted  meas- 
ure* with  Loudon,  aod  Leslie,  nod  otiier  Scottidi 
leaders.  Land's  friend  Pieme,  bishop  «f  Batli  aod 
Welto,  bad  called  this  Scottish  war  btllvm  Epia' 
copalei"  war  for  episcopacy),  and  such  the  En* 
gliah  people  weredispoaed  to-osnnderit.  Indeed  by 
this  time  they  had  aet  down  the  pritnato  and  h^ 
hiiiapB  as  the  main  oanse  of  all  their  mislhrtiraea; 
and  Land's  robes  aod  sleeves — perhaps  his  life — 
ware  in  daag^  from  the  poptdarfury.  Snring  the 
sitting  of  tbe  convacatioa,  a  libel,  or  paper,  was  post- 
ed up  at  tbe  Royal  Exchange,  . inviting  Ibe  London 
apprentices,  who  were  rathor  prone  to  mischief,  to 
rise  and  sack  tbe  archiepiscopAl  palace  of  Lambeth. 
Tbe  iavitation  was  accepted,  and,  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  of  May,  a  mob,  cotwiatiog  Almost  entirely 
of  apprentices  aod  youtha,  fell  upon  the  said  palace. 
Bnt  Laud  had  bad  time  to  garrboo  and  fortify  hia 
residence ;  the  rioters  were  not  very  nomerons,  and 
he  "had  no  harm."°  "Since  then,"  he  says,  "I 
have  got  cannons  and  forti6ed  my  heuse,  and  hope 
all  may  be  safe ;  hut  yet  libeb  are  eoostntit^set  up 
in  aH  places  of  note  to  tbe  city."*  Ten  days  after, 
this  gentle  representative  «f  the  apoatles  enters  in 
his  diary — Ooe  of  the  chief  being  tektfn,  was  con- 
demoed  at  Southwark  on  Thursday,  aatd  hanged 
and  quartered  on  Saturday  morning  following." 
The  victim,  it  appears,  wns  a  string,  and  the  hor- 
rid puaiabaient  of  treaaoa  Was  awarded  to  him  by 
the  court  liiwyerSt  because  there  -happened  to  be  a 
drum  with  tha  mob ;  and  the  marching  to  bent  of 
drum  was  held  to  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
king.  Many  others  were  arrested ;  bAt  "  some  of 
these  mutijBoas  people  came  u  the-^daytirae,  and 
broke  opeo  tbe  White  Lion  Prison^  and  let  loose 
their  fellowe,  both  mt  of  that  prison  and  tha  King's 
BMioh,  and  the  other  priaonera  oot  of  the  White- 
Lion."^   Clarendon  says  that*'  tfan  infamous,  scaa- 

>  WhftAirk.  '  " 

>  f'UiJ,  in  pnting  th*  wctircenee  in  hia  Diar^r*  fart^-^Mkr 
Monday  night,  tit  midnight,  my  huuse  at  I^nibclh  was  beset  wiih  fi\r 
hiitidred  pettm*  tit  the  rwtcaX  rioioag' mii1tilu<l0,  I  linil  notice,  and 
■iTmgthanMl  th*  fauaae  ks  <i*dl<a«  re*MU;aaUtG<wI  b*  h1*a<i#fl,  I  Imfl 
no  bar^."  CUreodoDi  wi.th  hif  MVal  laWlHWy  la  cMitianifon,  akjr*, 
"  ttiot  the  rabble  uf  mean,  unknnwQ,  dldalnie  pcnun*  ^oantPd  to  Urn 
ndfnNertrf  mmc  (!l«,ltan({«."— fftir.  *  Diury. 

*  I/pu^'a.  Atarr.  Snka  tliit  wks^lt*rlf  >  bBriAtn'oflrttM,  and 
leaders  of  it  aubjected  themielTCB  to  pnnithment,  thonjih  on  harm  wa* 
done,  bftyond  thwntwii^  wtd  fiaid  wonlav  But  it  i«  atroeioM  to  sfi- 
tho  cold-Monded  mannei  in  which  lie  bead  pr  a  Chrtttian  ohunh  and 
the  modal  biatuiao  of  the  rc^tUiata  can  apaaknf  Hi*  hmogiiwwid  qasr-- 
tarinsvf  lite  offeoder.i  C|ans4'>D  ufl  l))Kttha  mb  wm  a  wlor  i  but 
Mtither  ha  ncr  tha  i^rehb'>h(¥  T*l>tv  tha  wwvt  .pan  «r  lh)t  aiery. 
Hin  A)Uii»  in  b*(  iDUmtiitf  Jfwoviia  th*  Cuwt  of  Kipt  Charley, 
taakai  tip  for  thii  delk:ifliiEj(PDd.SMicctt«g«M  at  lk«tf  ai^«alM  «k> 
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ilnkins,  boedleH  insorrectioo.  qiiA^ed  with  .the  4b-  | 
■erved  death  of  that  one  varlet,  was  Dot  tbonght  to 
be  eoDtrif  ed  or  fomented  bj  any  penoofl  of  qimlitji" 
tboQgh  it  was  afterward  discoursed  of  in  the  Bouse 

of  CoinmoDS  by  Mr.  Strode,  aad  meatioQed  in  the 
^rst  draft  of  the  first  rernoDBtraocOi  as  brought  in  by 
J^r.  Pym,  "  not  without  a  touch  of  i^prot)ation»" 
Accordiag  to  the  same  authority,  the  pritnnte  was 
not  the  only  great  mao  threatened  :  "  cheap,  ^ense- 
Jess  libels  were  scattered  about  the  city,  and  6xed 
upoD  gates  and  public  reoiarkable  places,  traducing 
and  vilifying  those  who  were  io  highest  trust  and 
and  employment  as  if  it  were  possible  to  traduce 
or  spe^k  too  harshly  of  die  scoundrels  that  were 
banded  agaiost  the  Uberttea  of  the  conotry — that 
(even  in  this  historian's  showing)  were  plundering 
the  people  day  by  day*  and  doiqg  violence  to  their 
coosciences.  But,  at  this  ear^  stagey  wa  may  re- 
nwirk  that  Clsreodon's  facts  are  ao  autidote  to  his 
reasoning. 

All  this  time  Charles  was  indulging  in  dreams 
of  conquest  sod  glory ;  for  in  his  eyes  i^  was  glori- 
ous to  vanquish  by  the  sword  his  own  countrymen 
ftud  subjects,  the  Scots — and  he  confidently  calcu- 
lated that  when  he  should  return  from  the  Forth 
nod  the  Tweed,  with  these  blood-sprinkled  laurels, 
ha  fli^uld  be  etwbled  to  have  his  will,  and  reign  like 
a  nal  king  by  the  Thames.  Yet  if  he  had  paused 
ior  a  nrament  bo  reflect  upon  the  s|Hrit  of  both  na- 
ti»iB.  Upon  the  diSAfiection  now  manifest,  which 
pervaded  country,  coui%  and  camp  iu  England,  and 
oo  the  unaoiraity  that  pi'svailed  among  the  Cov- 
•oanters,  he  soust  have  been  convinced  of  the  utter 
graiMullessness  of  these  sanguine  hopes.  Regard- 
Iws  of  his  prarogatwo,  the  Scottish  parliament  met 
eo  the  of  June,  aad  put  forth  ft  series  of  mani- 
festce,  which  ha,d  more  weight  iu  Englsad,  as  well 
in  Scotlud,  than  oU  the  royal,  proclaraationa. 
JPnt  they  had  oot  waited  so  ioag  to  organize  their 
i^sisCaoce :  Uiaj  called  out  their  levies  in  Anarch  and 
A|witt  and,  ^vi»g  .retained  their  superior  officers 
Ad4  their  lUilful  comuMDden  from  abra^  when 
ik»y  disbanded  their  array  the  procediag  y«f»,  they 

iritrfal  niiKpreaeiitatiau.  Shi  t^:—"Tb\k  peTtnn,  hamd  Mn 
jteelMr.WMmftuainar  Ik  A*  Sbrtkj  tH»,'hMiHg  tAwiMd  kM*^ 

•faMHWiMMdiUtlrjABrtlw  MwOlptif  qf  VMluSMShV  IMMii  if 

Um  ■UHck  ov  Luibetb  Palace,  vnil  wh  talwn  into  engtoAj-  Btiag 
RicufNl  from  privon  by  hi*  comra^ai.  Tie  wm  ■ubwqaenilj'  prwUfhied 
HI  a  tnrilor.  TH*  Mptaitt  of  tiia  troof  Ifr  th«-a(^bi  beiiag  tbm  S«Mrip- 
im  id  l^ftmmiaUui.moaumio^wfpi«  to  a*  mwxul  to  wTwiii 
flUB  ivbsn  Iw  «a>  lu  bf  found.  Upon  Ihia  Ou  pfor  finnmn  wai 
Kmned.  and  paradad  tbrouK^  tlte  titf  by  *  troop  of  traln4andi  to  tb« 
tWcr.*  **  On  tbe  PfMay  falMring,"  ttft  *  es/iXMpotuy, "  Htlto  44- 
Imr'iva*  rMked  ia.Ua  Towar.to  maM  htm  pcW«*>  wrmfMioM. 
X  do  fear  lu  i<  a  i»rj  aifipla  AUqw,  and  knowa  little  ot  oothiag, 
kcither  doth  ha  mnreae  anjr  thinf  aa*e  againat  linaatf.  Bni  It  It  aafd, 
turn  wlU  teiMX^  ADVfad  <•  wi«  kia  Ufki  Ut  ibfiMnMntkaa  I 
am  7«t  coKaia  of.  The  ktnr^  aerteaata,  Heaili  and  WhitHeld,  took 
tiia  asaniiMtiiiB  on  Ike  nfi- 1»4  Fri4v-"-  ^  refialleeled  that, 

il^  Uta  jMM  of  Pallon,  1^  judcw  W  •olasuUi  .depdRd  acainM  tlie 
WW  aC  s*  •I'l'SfSi  as4  is  aU  tdnwaatanoaa,  ca9i9i7  to  iIm  law 
id: KpilawL  Il>in4kp*qiwiABa)|i^7iii«>t>i>duaanawuih«Tefaf^an 
a  «ai*mUf.4«8titw  of  i4l  wuni  and  it  caa  acarc(tlx.be  4****''^  '^'^ 
rt.<M».  pairotnMi}  Iff  ih*  .diijacftuS  or.Laud  hiniwir,  In  aU  pxQbfr 
Milir  All  •^ntini'  uC.Um  wiairJiif^  viclun  prae.nri^  tb«  atrocJoua 
.aagral  iaftw  )Mod4,«r  It  mtnld-mrilg,  hw  attracted  i^e  notice  pC  the 
]li«wJ^KaaMat-  na  piiwFWiaiwa  >•  «i*MUined  Itf  no  hUtATiuu,  >at 
tJM  vanaitt  Ibf.  aftpljrHW  ^  toftfin  ftiU,iiii»i«  >a  U»  fitale  Paper 
OOcr.';.  Uhaabe^  (i^n^et}.^  Ifi,  Jaidinq  in  hie  laieKfl^ 
tbr  I'«a  of  Tortura  iu  England,  B*e.  1S3?,  pp.  lOS,  IM. , 


vpn  BOOQ  io  B  conditioD  to  act  on  the  defensive ;  for 
aguo  they  did.  not  wait  for  attack,  but  struck  the 
first  blow  themselves.'  Leslie  was  appointed  coni- 
raude,r-in-chief  of  t^e  srmy  of  the  Coveoant,  and, 
being  resolved  not  to  move  southward  till  he  was 
master  pf  Edinburgh  Castle,  he  laid  siege  to  that 
fortress;  but  Kuthven.  the  governor,  a  man  of 
kno>ivn  courage,  made  an  obstinate  resistance. 
Leslie  intrusted  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  some 
of  his  best  officers,  and  went  southward,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  was  victorious  oa  the  Tyne  that  ho 
learned  that  Rutbven,  being  "somewhst  straitened 
for  want  of  anamunition  and  victuals,  and  the  fHlItog 
away  of  the  .water  into  Uie  rock  of  the  castle,  by 
the  often  discharglag  of  his  great  guns,"  was  con- 
strained to  capitnlate,  and  deliver  np  the  castle  to 
the  Covenanters.  The  pailiameot  imposed  ■  tax  of 
a  tenth  upoa  eveiy  man's  rents,  and  the  twentieth 
penny  of  interest  on  loans.  Sec.,  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  before  they  adjourned 
they  appointed  a  staoding  committee  of  estates,  to 
superintend  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  to  ait 
to  the  cabinet  at  Edinburgh,  to  move  with  the 
troops,  to  be  in  .the  camp  or  wherever  else  their 
presence  should  be  most  required.  They  entered 
into  a  solemn  bond  to  support  the  authority  of  par- 
liameot,  to  uphold  the  statutes  recently  passed, 
aodl  which  were  asserted  to  be  legally  defective  for 
want  o(  the  touch  of  the  scepter.  Id  &ct,  the 
whole  executive  power  of  the  state  was  fixed  by 
this  parliament  in  their  standing  committee.  Hav- 
ing got  all  tbitigs  ready,  the  Covenanters  resolved 
to  enter  England  with  a  sword  io  one  baud  and  a 
petition  io  the  other,  signifying,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  the  English  people,  what  their  intentions  were, 
and  the  reasons  of  their  invasion. 

Charles.  StrafTord,  and  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land thought  that  they  had  provided  for  the  worst 
in  making  the  Lord  Conway  general  of  the  horse, 
instead  of  the  Earl  of  Holland.  "  The  war,*'  says 
Clarendon,  was  generally  thought  to  be  as  well 
provided  for,  as  after  the  last  year's  miscarriage  it 
could  be,  by  his  [Conway's)  being  made  general  of 
the  horse ;  and  uo  nian  was  more  pleased  with  it 
thao  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  who  had  cod- 
tmcte4  bo  extraordinary  opinion  of  this  man,  and 
took  great  delight  in  his  company,  he  being  well 
able  to  9peBk  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  takiog 
care  to  be  thought  by  him  a  very  zealous  defender 
of  it;  ,when  they  who  know  him  better,  knew  he 
had  DO  kind  of  sense  of  religion,  and  thought  all 
yian  alike.  He  was  sent  down  with  the  first  troops 
of  horse  and  foot  which  were  levied  to  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  t9  attend  the  motion  of  the  enemy, 
aud  bad, a, strength  sufficient  to  stop  them,  if  they 
sboufd  attefnpt  to  jpass  the  river,  which  was  not 
fordable  in  above  one  or  two  places,  there  being 
good  garriaotis  in  Berwick  and  Carlisle."' 

Conway  was  in  CBHtonment  between  the  Tweed 
and  Ae  Tyne  by  die  edd      July.  Aeeording  to 

I  It  ahould  be  ffcotluned,  howerer,  that  Charlee,  long  iMfon  t1ii<^ 
ba(].ptt>hibitad,all  trailewith  Scotland;  that  hie  n)en.of-war  and  mi.a- 
en  Imil  ^x■en  ma\.iaf  prtiea  of  Scottiih  nmdtantmeB  whrnear  thrf 
could  finil  them..'  •  Hirt. 
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Clarendon,  who  constantly  accounts  for  failures  by  ; 
rreacbery,  hw  tordshtp  lud  asaored  the  king  tfattt 
the  Covenanters  woald  be  in  no  condition  to  enter 
Eoglaod  that  year ;  but  Charles  coatd  not  possibly 
be  deceived  by  any  sach  ossertioQ,  suppoeiri^  it  to 
have  been  maide :  he  had  plen^  6f  meains  for  ob- 
taing  nan  correct  iDfortnaEion,  and  would  liardly 
have  tmated  unplicitly  to  letters  from  the  Tyne 
for  what  was  jMaaing  beyond  die  Tweed.  But  on 
the  15th  of  AuguBt,  CoaWay  wrote  to  Wlodebaok 
duLt  bis  spies  reported  that  the  Scots  were  on'  the 
poiDt  of  aidvanciog  into  the  heart  of  Eagland ;  that 
they  would,  upon  Saturday  Dext,  be  before  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  which  they  Aaid  they  would 
taie,  or  there  be  broken,  and  that  from  Newcnatle 
they  intended  to  go  into  Yorkshh'e.*  Upon  the  SOth 
of  August,  Charles  began  bis  joDrbey  from  London 
toward  York  in  eome  haste;  add  on  tbat  very  day 
Leslie  dashed  across  the  Tweed  witli  his  Cove- 
nanters.' Charles,  on  the  same  day,  published  a 
proclamation,  declaring  the  Scots,  and  all  who  in 
any  way  assisted  them,  to  be  rebels  and  traitors, 
and  to  baTB  incurred  the  penalties  of  high  treason ; 
yet  he  declared  that  he  would  fiu-gWe  &e  Scots  If' 
they  wonU  *■  acknowledge  Uieir  former  crimes  and 
exmbitaoeies.  and  in  humble  and  submisuve  mao- 
oer.  like  penitent  delinqueotB,  crave  pardon  for  the 
past,  and  yield  obedience  for  the  time  to  come.^ 
He  also  declared  himself  generalissimo  of  his  own 
army,  and  claimed  the  attendance  of  all  the  tenants 
of  the  crown,  as  upon  a  war  waged  by  the  sovereign 
ia  person.  Numerically  the  royal  army  actually 
collected  was  an  imposing  force:  without  count- 
tog  the  train-bands  of  the  northern  counties,  or  the 
Itish  troops  brought  over  by  Straflbrd,  or  about  to 
be  sent  over  bjr  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  it  was  20,000 
•troDg,  and  provided  with  60  pieces  of  artillery.  But 
it  was  imposiog  in  numbers  only :  discij^ine,  which 
can  make  ten  men  more  effective  than  a  hundred, 
and  the  hearty  seal  In  the  cause,  and  attachment 
to  the  banner  of  dieir  leaders,  which  can  almost  do 
u  mncb,  were  altogether  wanting.  "  tt  was  a  mar- 
Teloas  thing  to  observe  in  divers  places  the  averse- 
nesB  of  the  common  soldiers  to  this  war.  Though 
commanders  and  gentlemen  of  great  quality,  in 
pare  obedience  to  the  king,  seemed  not  at  all  to 
duptite  the  cause  or  consequence  of  this  war,  the 
commoD  soldiers  would  not  be  satisfied,  question- 
io{,  io  a  mutinous  manner,  whether  their  captains 
were  papists  or  not,  and  In  many  places  were  not 
appeased  till  they  saw  them  receive  the  sacrament ; 
laying  violent  hands  on  divers  of  their  eoromanden, 
ind  killing  aome,  uttering  in  bold  speeches  their 
f  staste  of  the  eanse,  to  the  astonishment  of  many 
liut  common  people  shoold  be  sensiblB'  of  public 
interest  and  religion,  when  lords  arid  gentleman 
•eemed  not  to  be."'   The  Kdrl  of  NtrtthtimbertHtid 

'  Catm*j't  letter  in  Rovhwurth.    Though  aJdreHed  to  Wttxle^nk, 

'  tb*  infcWihui  of  CtBtaibonF  M  bm  wktimm  nf  ww  «  Km- 

'  Om  put  of  lh«  BooUitb  unnj  cnjued  at  a  foid  cloM  to  Cold- 
fot^m ;  tBotb^r  part  at  a  ford  lovrer  ik>wn  ths  river. 

'  Uaj.— TbM  tbaraafh'|M»f  royaliit,  Sir  Ptiilip  Warwick,  who, 
*Wa  the  tragicml  drain  wu  all  orar.  and  maay  mors  je*n  had 
•bfMd,  caaU  (••  m  pnmeUioit  m  the  pan  of  tha  conrt,  who  main-  I 


i  had  been  oft'ered  the  .post  of  commander-in-chief, 
under  the  king ;  but  he  declined  the  dangerous 
honor,  on  the  ground  of  a  very  doubtful  sickness, 
and  it  was  conferred  upon  Sti'afibrd,  who  had  really 
risen  fVom  a  sick  bed,  and  was  not  yet  cured  of  a 
dreadful  attack  of  his  old  enemy  the  gout.  Straf- 
ford, knowing  that  his  undisciplined  levies  and 
wavering  officers  would  be  no  match  for  the  well- 
drilled  Scots,  and  the  experienced  captains  that 
commanded  them,  had  ordered  Lord  Conway  not 
to  attempt  to  dispute  the  open  country  between  the 
Tweed  and  the'TVue,  but  at  all  hazards  to  make 
good  his  stand  at  Newburn,  and  prevent  the  Cov- 
enanters from  crossing  the  latter  river.  But  before 
Charles  could  get  farther  north  than  Northallerton, 
or  Strafford  than  Darlington,  Conway  was  in  full 
retreat,  and  the  Scots  upon  the  Wear,  and  **  that 
infamons,  irreparable  rout  at  Newburn  had  fallen 
out^'*'  '  Upon  Thursday,  the  27th  of  August,  Leslie 
and  hjs  Scots  encamped  on  the  lef^  bank  of  the 
Tyne,  a  very  short  distance  from  Newburn,  at  a 
spot  called  Heddonlaw.  That  night  they  made 
great  lires  round  about  their  camp,  coals  being 
plentiful  thereabont,  so  that  &e  camp  seemed  to 
be  o^  great  compass  and  extent.  Daring  the  Uight 
they  suffered  any  Englishmen  Oiat  chose  to  visit 
them,  making  them  welcome,  and  Aseurii^  them 
that  they  only  came  to  demand  justice  from  the 
king,  against  incendiaries — men  that  were  a  still 
greater  curse  to  the  English  than  they  had  been  to 
the  Scots.  In  the  course  of  the  following  day,  Con* 
way  di-ew  up  the  king's  army,  oooslstrng  of  3000 
foot,  and  1500  horse,  in  some  meadow-ground  cloae 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  between  Newbnm- 
haugh  and  Stellahaugh,  which  faced  two  fbrdSt 
passable  for  infantry  at  low  water,  and  which  were 
both  protected  by  sconces  or  breast-work,  there 
being  four  pieces  of  ordnance  in  each  sconce.  Con- 
way's cavahy  was  drawn  op  in  squadrons,  and  with 
the  foot  it  covered  the  r^t  bank.  Daring  the  fore- 
noon the  Scots  watered  their  horses  at  one  ride  of 
the  river,  and  the  English  at  the  other,  without 
any  attempt  to  aoM^  each  other — withont  exehang- 
iag  any  reproachful  language.  The  Scots  brought 
down  oanuon  into  Newburn  town,  and  planted  some 
in  the  ehurch  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river's 
brink,  and  they  distributed  their  musketeers  in  the 
church  .aad  in  the  houaes,  htnes,  and  hedges,  to 
guard  against  any  attack.  For  many  hours  the  two 
forces  looked  at  each  other  calmly,  and  without  any 
apparent  . anxiety  to  engage.  The  old  fury  of  the 
Scots,  the  ancient  animosities  of  the  English,  liad 
no  longer  an  existence;  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
no  treaohery.  no  pmnagement  could  have  kept  them 

itlned  that  the  letyiiig  of  Mf-noaty  waa  atrictly  les>'<  hneilinf 
and  maiilatfon  a  nrj  Trroprr  mRana  of  •■ubiiahlntt  Laad'a  Anglican 
church,  givet  a  terj  iBkllllersnt  character  of  ttnm  of  tha  principal 
atfiren  of  thii  ill-ain>rted  army.    The  Lon)  Coa*ft]r  h*  dsaeribea, 
'  oddly,  Bi  ■  "man  nf  vpeurean  pHiiciplf!*.  and  a  gnut  denmrar  (rf 
booka  and  ^nnd  cheer,  and  who  lay  ttndcr  tone  reDadlDa  aince  thp 
setton  Bt  the  lile  of  RhA."  "  fh*  rear  of  lha  chtwn  nihtavr  m**,*" 
ba  adda,  "aa  Wilnot,  and  OariBf,'t«l  Atriibani)iBn,Bnd  CNeitl,  As., 
were  menr  lada,  u>d  noM  af  th«m  food  wlllen  to  Siraftvd,  bat  Man 
the  Lord  BuIlBtifB  dapandenta— k  greaMt  ma  m  tb«  qae«D*a  aMa, 
than  hi*,  which  nada  tbem  wo  framhT  towud  'tnm.^Mnmrt. 
I     •  UarenduD.  T 
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from'  fiillinj;  upon  eiich  utlier.  At  last  e  Scottish 
itAicer.  well  mounfeit,  wonring  a  black  feather  ii> 
his  hat,  came  out  of.  one  of  the  thatched  hoases  in 
Newbura  Co  water  bis  "horse  in  the  river  T^'ne,  as 
his  couotrymeD  had  been  doing'all  that  ifay ;  ao'd 
qn  Eogliib  soldier,  seeing  this  officer  fix  hia  pye  60 
tfae  English  trenches  fired  at  hhn,  yv'hether  m  earn- 
est, or  to  scare  bioi,  was  not  kpown,  biit  the  ahot 
tpok  effect,  and  the  officer  with  the  blsch  feather 
Sb\l  woand'ed  off  his  borae.  Thereupon  the  Scot- 
tish musketeera  opened  4  iire  aqross  the  rivet*  upon 
the  English,  and  Leslie  ordered  his  artillery  to  play. 
Some  of  his  guQS  are  said  to  have  been  merely  of 
[qallier,  capable  only  of  some  ten  or  twelve  rounds, 
but  he  bad  other  regular  pieces  of  .ordnance,  and 
bis  guns  were  served  by  men  who  had  learned  the 
use  of  them  under  the  Lion  of  the  Nortli,  or  in 
the  sieges  and  canipRigns  of  the  Dutch;  wbereas 
the  £nglish  soldiers  were  anacqtininted  with  their 
cnnnont'  The  Scots  played  upon  the  English 
breast-Works,  and  the  king's  army  pliiyed  upon 
Newl^urn  church,  till  it  got  to  be  near  low  water, 
by  which  time  the  Scottish  artillery  bad  made  a 
breach  in  the  greater  scoace,  where  Colonel  tuns- 
ford  cummanded.  The  colonel  bad  gr^at  difficulty 
to  keep,  his  men  to  their  post,  for  several  bad  been 
killed,  and  many  woundedi  und  when  tbey  saw  a 
captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  some  other  ofTicera  slain, 
they  began  to.  murmur  that  thfsy.hnd  been  put. upon 
double  duty,  and  had  stood,  there  all  night  and  all  day, 
without  being  felleved  from  Newcastle.  Lunsford 
again  prevailed  with  them  not  to  desert  th sir  posi- 
tion, but  presently  a  well-directed  shot  hit  the  work 
ip  the  midst,  fell  among  the  men  and  killed  some 
raor?  of  th^m ;  ,Bnd  then  the  rest  thi;ew  down  their 
arms  and  ran  out  otlha  fort.'  Lpsliet  from  the  rising 
)iill  abuTe  Newborii,  plainly  perceived  this  ev^cuttr 
tioiii  HDif  it;  bping  theoi  low  water,  he  commanded 
lus  o'wD  bofjy-g^flrd— ft  troop  of  twpnty-six  horse, 
Jtnd  <dl  iScQt<;k  lawyers— tif  pass  tbp  ford,  wbiph  they 
did  with  great  :fipirit,  «ad  bavUig  reconiioitered  the 
other  sconce,- they  rode  back  without  coming  to 
.rjose- ipiarters.  Still' keeping  up  his  ^re,  he  at 
length  made  ,the  English  foot  to  wayec  and  finally 
compelled  tbem  to  abandon  that  work  ftlso-  Then 
Jlieslie  played  bard  w>j;h  oine.  pieces  of  cannon  upon 
the  Ifing's  .horse,  drawn  jjp  In  the  mofidow,  and  so 
gftlled  them  that  thpy  fpll  ipto  disorder,  which 
.was,  greatly  inqreaaed  when  tJie  i^cotlish  lawyers 
^barged,  again  with  .a  body  flf  cavali-y  under  Sir 
Thon^  tlopet  and  two  Sco.ttish  jegtments  of  foot, 
coouimnded  by  jhe  ]ords  LindsHy  and  Loudon, 
.waded  throi^  the  river.  Presently  .Leslie  threw 
jpore  t^ps,  both;  ^ftrsp  fi.nd  foot,  on  the  right  bank, 
and  then  Colopel  J^pasfonJ  dre%^  P^.^U  b'^  cannon, 
,  apd  ft  re;^:eat  was.  spi^n^ed  bytjpe  Eri^UsJi^tru'inpets. 
.6piy  Qitei  gallant  atto^ipt  was  ipaile,  at  resistance ; 
,Coij?ip.iB8|iry  Wilmok  »pn  to  the  LoVd  Wiltiiot,  Sir 
-jphp  J5'gby._'i  Catholic  .refjusflPtr  a,B^  Daniel  Oi'Neal, 
HA  ](rjeh,  offioei-j  charged  th^  ,Scots.,iuid  4rov,e.eoine 

,,  l.^.  '|  ?^te  l^^  Cal^^f'f^  nif^liia.epoatnijig  ihe  i>w>ce»  in 
ths  tai«  noTtl^ni  er;»i1itioD  in  lOlO,"  it  puliliihpil  by  Lord  llKilet 
''<MeiB'i/iAi>y,  Wtni  tlie'  bViftHAt 'rihht>tcr{t#'piVi«r'M 'fit  tbV'BNtikh 
-Mmaio^'Airi.'MSai  AdidwCkwnTtiidm.uilvpitiiMt'lttM'ot 
Hciili«liuii  to  SecrtUrj  Windibtok  in  0«rAncA*  Staff  P^trt. 


of  them  back'into  the  river,  but,  not  being  seconded, 
they  were  recharged,  sorrounded,  and  taken  prison- 
ersi  with  their  men.'  Leslie  treated  these  three 
officers  nobly  it)  his  camp,  and  afterward  gave  them 
their  liberty  freely  to  return  to  the  king's  army. 
Afler  this  short  struggle,  the  English  fled  in  tfae 
greatest  disorder  to  Newcastle.  Nor  did  they  coo- 
sider  themselves  safe  tliere,  for  the  Lord  Conway 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  resolved,  at 
twelve  o'clock  iit  night,  that  the  town  was  not  tena- 
bte,*  and  that  the  whole  army,  with  the  traia  of  ar- 
tillery and  stores,  'trhich  had  been  there  collected, 
should  fall  back  instantly  upon  Durham-  In  the 
whole  battle — if  battle  it  may  be  called — there  fell 
not  atwve  sixty  Englishmen;  it  was  evident  that 
they  had  no  mind  to  fight  the  Scots  in  this  quarrel. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
there  were  circumstances  sufficient  to  account  for 
their  defeat,  without  reference  either  to  their  luke- 
wnrniness  or  the  treachery  of  their  leaders.  Con- 
way bad  only  some  4000  troops  of  the  rawest  kind. 
Leslie  had  from  20,000  to  S2,000 ;  and  though  his 
cavalry  was  weak,  his  infiintry  was  excellent.  Be- 
sides, the  river  Tyne  was  fnrdable  at  eight  or  ten 
places,  a  tittle  above  or  a  little  below  those  two 
points  guarded  by  the  sconces  of  breastwork,  the 
only  works  erected  on  the  river.  To  defend  that 
Tine  against  such  a  force  and  so  skillful  a  general  as 
Leslie,  Strafford,  at  least  ought  to  have  been  up 
with  all  the  force  he  was  leading.* 

By  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  August 
the  30th,  Newcastle  was  evacuated,  and  all  that 
part  of  the  English  army  in  full  retreat.  For  a 
time  it  appears  the  Scots  could  scarcely  believe 
their  good  fortune,  or  that  bo  important  a  town  could 
be  abandoned  without  a  blow ;  but,  in  the  afternooo, 
Douglas,  sheriff  of  Tevioldale,  rode  up  with  a  trump- 
et apd  a  small  troop  of  horse  to  the  gates  of  New- 
castle, which,  after  aonie  parley  were  thrown  open 
to  him.  The  folloyfing  day,  being  Sunday,  Douglas 
and  fifteen  Scottish  lords  dined  with  the  mayor.  Sir 
Peter  Riddle,  drank  a  health  to  the  king,  and  benrd 
thi-ee  serrnons  preached  by  their  own  divines.  On 
Monday!  Lesfie  pitched  his  tents  on  Gateside  Hill, 
half  a  mile  south  of  Newcastle,  whence  he  issued 
orders  for  supplies  of  bread  and  beer,  for  which  bo 
paid  partly  in  money  and  jmrtly  in  bills.  He  per- 
mitted no  man  to  lake  a  crust  of  bread  without  pay- 
ing for  it,  and  bis  troops  were  kept  in  an  admirable 

>  "  The  iDttt  ia."  Hjt  SecrrUtr  Vane,  in  %  Iau«r  to  Wiotlrgank, 
"  our  hona  Uid  out  bthftta  tfaomtelvci  well,  fur  n«ny  of  ibem  na 
uvty,  and  <ltd  not  Mcuid  1)mw  that  wen  6nt  chUfed.'*— lAuiAHcfa 
SiaU  faptri. 

.  '  "Uy  all  ihfii  cpMeott,  it  wm  Mgned  that  the  town  ahoald  be 
quitlfd  Iiecauke  IL  WM  nut  tenable,  being  allngeiber  unrurtified  oo  the 
the  taiihupnc'*  iiiie,  and  the  ronillratinna  ua  thti  iilhrr  aide  wrrc  rery 
incinatdenid''  Tu  itaj  there  would  but  incrriM  the  lu»  ;  it  wunld 
Dot  n*e  »i>  ibiof.  The  laiaiDg  of  two  arihrM  d«;a  could  not  much 
itrengthin  ibq  tuwn,  there  being  not  anr  place  that  could  be  made  de- 
lenaibU  in  that  Ume,  and  the  Iw  of  our  men  would  greatlj  Iriion  tlw 
kiuf'i  army  ;  and  thia  waa  agree^Ie  to  thai  which  was  ihoughl  (it  U 
wHiTti  ivr,  with  all  apeed  ordera  were  dwpetcbed  by  •e*eTal  waf  *  to 
ctunniand  Ihe^  to'inginC  of  the  armf  from  NewcMtle-"— RwAverM. 
Xhia  liJiuriaaa  wiit«r  waa  on  the  apot  at  ih*  tiifte. 

)  Ledic namoif.r, had  Lbe  adTaniaaa  of  ground:  the  left  baok  of 
the  T>i|e,  Kl  that  point,  waa  higher  than  the  right,  and  from  the  chorcb 
of  Newbnm,  the  ScoU  could  clearly  diiceni  every  noreoieiit  in  the 
Eofftieb  poaitioBi,  and  nhe  tbrm  with  •  MMrfira.^ 
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Mate  of  discipliiie  by  hn  own  driUing  eqd  TigilnticQ, 
■od  by  the  cocstaot  prayers  and  BermoDS  of  tbeir 
preachers.  Conway  did  oat  coDsider  Darhaoi  nrore 
tenable  than  Newcaatle:  he  puraued  hU  retreat  (o 
DaTlington,  whore  he  met  the  fier7  $tniA'ord,  who, 
huwever,  waa  &ia  to  torn  with  bun,  and  fall  b^U 
futber  back  to  Northallerton,,  wljora  the  standard 
of  Charles  wns  floating.'  Lesfie  soon  quitted  N'ew- 
euUe,  and  was  marching  after  tjjieini  it  wns'srtrd,  as 
fast  as  be  could  ;  so,  having  hastily  reviewed  their 
forces,  und  found  them  greatly  diminisbed  by  deser- 
tioa,  the  king,  Strafford,  and  Conway  nil  moved  to- 
gether from  Nortballerton,  and  fell  bnck,  upon  the 
city  of  York,  with  the  intention  of  intrenching  close 
noder  the  walla  of  that  town,  and  aendiog  back  their 
cavalry  into  Richmond  or  Cleveland,  to  guard  the 
river  Tees  and  keep  the  Scots  from  making  incur- 
iiotti  into  Yorkshire.  Leslie  took  Durham  na  be  bad 
taken  Newcastle ;  and  the  Scots  entered  without  op- 
position into  Shields,  Teignmootb  and  other  places. 
Withont  loaing  twenty  men,  they. became  masters 
uf  the  whole  of  the  four  northern  connties  of  Eng- 
land. Bat  thoDgh  the  road  to  York  seemed  open  to 
them,  though  the  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants  was 
well  known,  they  paused  upon  the  lef^  bank  of  the 
Tees.  On  the  lltb  of  September,  when  the  Lon- 
doners were  already  greatly  disoinyed  by  the  notion 
that  they  shoald  get  no  more  coals  from  Newcastle, 
his  majesty  took  a  view  of  his  army  under  the  walU 
of  York,  and  foood  that  it  still  consisted  of  16,000 
foot,  and  2000  horse,  besides  the  trajDed-bands  of 
Yorkshire.  "Braver  bodies  9f  men,  and  better 
clad,**  wmte  Sir  Henry  Vane  to  Secretary  Winde- 
baok,  '•have  I  not  seen  any  where.  . .  .  For  the 
Iwrae,  thcty  nre  such  as  no  man  that  sees  them,  by 
their  outward  appearance,  b«t  will  judge  them  able 
to  stand  and  encounter  with  any  whatsoever.  Sare 
I  am  that  I  have  seen  far  meaner  in  the  King  of 
Sweden's  army  do  strange  and  great  execution ; 
and,  by  the  report  of  all,  they  are  far  better  than 
those  they  are  to  encounter,  being  but  little  tings 
most  of  them,  and  few  or  none  at  all  armed  but  with 
Lioces  and  Scuts  pistols,  of  which  I  can  not  learn 
thety  are  above  1600.  So,  if  God  sends  us  hearts 
aad  hands  ....  and  so  as  you  do  [Irovide  us  moneys 
IB  time,  I  do  not  see  (though  it  must  be  confessed 
they  have  made  but  too  far  and  prosperous  advance 
already  into  thia  kingdom)  but  that,  God  being  with 
bis  OMjesty's  army,  success  will  follow.*'* 

I  Stiiilbn],  BraaJini  to  CltmHlon,  bad  bnnghtwith  "a  twtlj;  mnch 
V'jkm  ■ilh  lii*  Iat«  MrkocM,  a  niinJ  mod  Umper  atateatiog  iIm  drags 
«r  It,  wbieh,  Mag  laamloaily  pravohsd  Mai  iafbiMd  wiA  indfgii^ 
Ihm  at  tW  Iau  iUbauar,  iMiWnd  him  iMi  fischHU,— Au  il,  M>  in- 
ti.»eJ  to  mmkt  hinwlf  ao  to  tba  oflken  upon  bii  firat  entnnM  inUi  hit 
i%arKt  ;  it  ma;  be,  in  that  ma**  of  di*urd«T,  not  qalcklj  dliMmiDf  to 
■Sum  kindncM  tii4  mp«ct  w«re  justly  due.  But  thOM  who,  by  thia 
L»*,  BO  dovbt  Mra  iMciMd  for  that  pntpoM,  look  that  upportontty 
b  iMVDM  the  araj  afainat  hiai ;  and  n  Ikr  pretailed  in  H,  that  in  a 
ta-rt  tinr  it  wa  tnnra  ioBamed  againK  hhn  than  afalilal  ttin'  enemy  ; 
anil  wia  wiWiug  to  ha«e  their  want  or  coara^A  Imputed  to  Piceaa  of 
rwKWC,  aiMl  tbat  thair  b«ing  nnt  aatiaflt^  ia  the  gttia&dt  OF  th« 
S  ami  waa  the  anly  caoae  that  they  fought  do  better.  -  ta  tbil  indti. 
^ntioa  in  aO  parta  the  earl  found  it  nKeittryto  rtlri*.*'-~ltiit.  We 
barn  fnn  a  kUer  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  (tn  Hanlwb:ke  1>Bpm)"that 
ttnSur^  at  thia  tian  waa  troubled  with  (he  Miilie  afthe 
■lir'**,  it  apfMara,  tboofht  to  nvive  Mih  nd  regard  hnft  by  f  iving 
biBiib.-  blue  nUrai.  whicll  wurdiM  on  HutVkb  ofS^^tViaBn'.'- 
■  HaidwidM  Stele  papan.    "* 


But,  (o  say  nothing  of  Ood's  blessing,  which  hii 
preachers' said  be  bad,  heart  and  money  were  both 
wanting;  and  the  unwelcome-,  conviction  induced 
Cbarlea  to  turn  a  i;jSBdy  ear 'to  those  who  urged'tbe 
nec'esBity  of  temporizing  with  the  Scots.  He  con- 
descended to  receive  ««  envoy  and  negotiator  tbie 
Lord'  Lanark,  secretary  of  atate  for  Scotland,  anci 
bfotber'to  the  Marquis' of  Hamilton,  who  present- 
ed the  petition  of  the  Covenantei's  to  his  majesty. 
Lamenting  their  many  sufferings  in  tiines  past,  they 
told  Charles  that  extreme  necessity  bad  constrained 
them  for  their  relief,  and  obtaining  their  humble  Sind 
jnst  desires,  to  come  into  England,  where,  in  all 
their  march  they  had  lived  upon  their  own  means, 
victiials,  and  goods  brought  along  with  tfaem ;  nei- 
ther troubfing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  of  England, 
nor  hurting  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects ;  having 
carried'  themselves  in  a  most  peaceable  manner  till 
they  were  pressed  by  strength  of  arms  to  put  anch 
English  fnrces  out  of  the  way  as  did,  against  their 
own  consciences,  oppose  tbeir  peaceable  passage 
into  Newbu^-apon-Tyne,  bringing  their  o'wn  bfood 
upon  their  own  beads.  They  expressed  their  anx- 
iety to  prevent  the  like  incoavenieiices,  or  greater, 
for  the  future ;  assured  bis  majesty  that,  as  most 
humble  aod  loyal  servants,  they  did  persist  in  that 
most  humble  and  submissive  way  of  petitioning 
which  they  bad  kept  from  th'e  beginning,  hoplhg  tb 
obtuin  admittance  to  his  majesty's  presence,  and 
that  bis  majesty,  in' the  depth  of  his  royal  wiedoni^ 
would  consider  at  least  their  pressing  grievances^ 
and  provide  for  the  repair  of  their  ■Wrongs  and  tosi'- 
es,  hnd,  with  the  advice  of  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom of  England  tuternbUd  in  patliament,  settle  A 
firm,  and  durable  pefice  between  Che  two  kingdom^. 
Charles,  on  the  Sth  of  September,'  gave  a  gentli 
but  evasive' absMref'' to  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  tetllag 
him  that  hi  was  always' ready  to  redress  the  grlet^ 
ancea  of  his  people;  that  the  petition  he  hrid  pre- 
sented'wRB  conceived  in  tbo  general  t^rrns,  but  tbdT, 
if  be  Would  return  with  a  more  epecific  statemeitt 
of  their  grievances,  h^  WOuTd  give  them'fais  eaHlek 
Kttetition.  As  to'  "the  estates  of  ^he  kiogdoVn  isf 
England  \o  parliament  aesembled,"  he  said  nbthrng ; 
for,  even  at  this  extremity,  be  Was  tnost  averve  to 
the  sunitnoning  of  a  parliament!;  bnt'be  thought,  tbost 
unreaBonably,  to  satisfy  iHe  Scots  by  telling  LnnAi^ 
that  he  had  already  isduA'dt  ftUramonses  fiir  tfa6  metft- 
ing'of  the  jteers  of  Englnbd;  in  the  city  of  Yorit,  oti 
the  Sttfk  day  of  September,  by  Whose  advne  he 
hoped  to  give'  such  fuM-  ahai^ert'  ttt  their  pe^on  as 
should  ftioA  tend  to  bis  o^a  hoiibr,  tmd  the  peaie 
and' W^fai'b  of  bis  domlliiioDs.'  In '<tbe  mean  tittle, 
his  majea^  expected  and  commaVid^dtbat  th^  S'cx^ts 
Would  fldvnnce  no'  fkrtb'eV  \aio  England.  On  the 
6fh'6f  Stiptc^mber  thb  C'ovenanters  crent  Lanarlc'ft 
list' of  their' grlevartc^  arid  fiohdttibos,  Oxpris^ltlg 
their  great  j6y  at  learning  that  bis  mnjesty  Was  B^- 
gintling  a^aita  to  h^flrkeb' to  fbeif  hbmtile  petitiOtls 
and  desires'.''  They  We'r^  'Jsfolloivi :— 1.  Thafbis 
majesty  Wbnld  b^  gracloiisly '^Teastid  to  cOitnhiibd 
that  the  last  acts  bf  pftriintaieDtf  ma^  tPA  piAfisfa^d  in 
iiis  bighfles^'s  wime  »  oMr  sovereign  .lord  witb;  fbe 
'estBtbs«f  parliotoabne  cMvewid'lgr  hto  inoidsivVaii- 
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ih^ity.  2.  XJiBtthe  Giu<tle8.«f  £dii)lKursbi«iid^tih 
er  Marengtlu  of.tbe  JMOj^dcuD  -of  Seotludi.uvyt.ilwy 
cording  to,, the  first .fiiwidntiaiii^lM)  ^rniifaad  and 
ofwd  ioT  onr  defqiiM  nnd  fwn^ty.  a*  TJHt  our 
coBntv^meii  Jv  hw  iD4>asty'R,dwiiDiM)«  of.^ngjlniid 
and  Ireland  may  be  Are^d  from  c«asure  for  sqbfcribn 
iog  tbe  covooaoJii  and  be  uo  more  prawed  vitboattw 
Bod  subscriptioDa  iM^wsrrantable  by  (beir  lawa*  Utd 
cpatrary  to  their  oatioant  oath  ud  eovenaot  ap- 
proved b}^  his  nsjeity.  4.  ThatlbecoinraoD,iiiceQ- 
diariea.  which.  bBTe  be«D  the  aatbors  of  tbia  ooin- 
buBtiou,  maj  receive  their  jtut  ceo^uroi  6.  TiM 
all  our  «hip4  and  goodi^  with  aU  tbo  damage  tharM^ 
jBfff  be  reatqred,  .  6.  That  the.  wrooga,  loaaea  aod 
charges,  which  all  thiattBi«we  have.auit^ioed.  may 
be  repuredt  7>  .That  the  declarationa  made  egwoaC 
□a  w  praitffw  iqyy  be  rtfcalled.  In  the  end  timt,  bj 
the  advice  and  cowwL  the  eitiite-of,EnglBaid«o»' 
Tened  in  fwrhMMat,  hU  jnajeaty  mt^.  be,plawed  t» 
remove  Ijhe,  garriatyif  from  the  Sordwa,  and  any 
impedimenta  which  m^y  stop  free  tnde,.aod,  with 
their  advwe,  condeaoeDd  to  kOt  portiovlani  that 
may  ^Btabliah  a  stable  and  well^gTMo^ad  peaoe,  for 
the  enjoying  of  oor  reUgion  end  liberties  agBinatoU 
ioroe .  and  mtdevtet^n^  umI  ^odoiDg  from  year  bo 
yenr,  or  ss  our  advoisarief  ab^l  take  advantago." 

These  deipafida,  though  respectfully  etftfeased, 
wem.  not  .altogether'  mo^waite ;  but  Cbartea  read 
thenq*  pretend^  to  eQtertaiq  theni»  aodi  wHh  in- 
dignapt. pride,  turoed  tp  StnfijDrd  t«  lupw  whether 
3Q,U00  ffien  ff^nld  -.noli  be  brou^  ow  wsdnlcr 
fron.IrelaydtiWid  hwlwt'to  other  qtrnlim,  to  sea 
whether  (hent  w^re  net'  qmuM  for  reaittii^  and 
(dwtisi^g  4b  9«otiish  .nbeJi*  Bat  thtfre  wm 
none:  the  whole  nation  Jn^  i»  disoontent  and  fer< 
ipent,,  j9Ad  the,.pr(»im)es  oeeiHHed  ky  .tii«  Seeu 
cried-  with  (an  i^arfning  v.ekte ,  t»  be  releaeed  Crcm 
the  burdei^  pf  aupportiag  them<.  At.  the  :8am*.  time 
Charleawas  bespt  by  fnglieh  anbjeelsr  who  clmtt- 
otfid  fox  a  new  pfkrlianeot  wd  the  rediiEM*.of  their 
own  ciT^ig  gri^v^Dcefr  '  Twelve  peersfr-Bedfwd. 
Ifeaev.  Jclertftwd,  Warwick,  Bristol,  Millgrave,  Say 
and  Sai\%  Ho^Mfd,  Beliogbroke,  Mondevyi,  BMek, 
aad  Pagetii — pmeoted. a,  petition  to  tbe;eOT«r«iga,. 
telttng  him  thfrt;  hjp  qiajeaty  w»«.  eitpoaed  to-  gtent 
hmrd  aqd  ds«c?^  'by  .tbift  w«r— tUut  hi*  Mvemie 
waa  much  waate^-rrthitt  hie  eahyntn  wer»  burdened 
with  ooet  BRd,  wmia^t  ipfMj^  MMqg  ^  'seMiarft 
and  okher,inilitarji<chaji^>--iMid  diivem.repitaee  aad 
dimrdera  coTOOtitted-  by  feUttirjr  vusnd  Jbr  iIm 
aerviee,  ao  tlfat  th*  iKboU.ktngdeM  was  heeomng 
fa  of  fewtsnf  idiseaotAnft.  Tbey.tttm  pitotoeded 
te  enUfueratf  th^  grjevsmaes  of  itmovaiiotii  in  vaft- 
tftn  of  reli^oo  i  .the'  oath-  end  oanoae  Mteiyf  unpased 
t^.-thii  cenwpatiiMiA  the  'gMSfc.  increase' of .popMry, 
fluidthe  «mpiety!iagtfl^'|)^pM).r4fmaasta  liofto  b£ 
pOfwr,  end  (fiWt,  ,)Hid  SHMcial^  itt..tniJitaiFy  abm* 
mMdBf'lvhfftvtaiiJI^  tiw  JaWB,  they  weroi not  per* 
ntitted  to  he««  s«ma-:  thB  .g^eat  miaoblef  i^hicfa 
migjbifi-  befiMI  tWv  kipgd(un..Uiroiigh.  the.  intended 
.  hrviff flff  Ht-.f>f.,wild  Jri|>b.t4W>p« j  the  urgioigof  abip- 
mooey ;  4he  Star  Chamber  pFoceedhtgs ;  th«i  bmvy 
doties  and  chsirges  put  upo.D  merfil)sndijBe.i,.f^p4  th^ 
great  grief  of  the  subjects  caused      the  iMmnor- 


a|(ui>  lef  pariia«iB»te>   After  which,  theen  twelve 
lor^ecepreMatad^a  paHianent  aa  the  enly  preven- 
tion 9(  tbo  grM  danger,  and  beoon^t  him  to  mm- 
mm  one  wiltUn  wott^  abort  and  cMiTeniecit  thiM, 
whereby  these  ills  ni^t  be  removed,  the  antbors 
W)d  xoenaelwa  of  them  lH<ovgbt  to  legal  trial  and 
eondj^  pnnishmMt,  and  the  preeent  war  cokh- 
pMed  witfaoKfe  bktodehed.    At  die  same  time  the 
citisens  of  London  prepared  a  petition  to  the  eame 
eflTect.    Land' and  the  priry  cooncH,  aittiog  in  the 
capital,  got  sight  ofa  copy  of  this  petition  bb  it  waa 
bebig  circnlated  foe  aignatore,  and  thereupon  they 
endeavored  to  stop  the  proceeding  and  tmi£y  the 
snbecnbera.'    But  the  eitiseoa  disregarded  their 
letter,  pnt  neai^  10,000  names  to  the  petitaon,  and 
diapetched  aoiao<o(theconit  of  aUermen  and  eo»- 
udn  council  to  imaent  it  to.  the  king  at  York. 
Also.the  gentry  df  Yotkaldre,  when  called  apm  te 
pay  aad  aappmltbe  tmined-banda  for  two  montbe, 
agreed  to  do  tbei#  bast  therein,  but  moet  bmnUy 
besought  hia  mnjesly  to  think  of  snmnMoing  porliOr- 
mODt.   Stmflbrd,  who  received- their  aaawer,  pro- 
posed that,  in  reporting  it  to  bis  master,  he  should 
leave  out  the  vrards  of  advice  about  a  perhament,  ae 
be  knew  it  wei  the  king's  full  purpose  to  call  one ; 
but  the  Yorkdiire  geotlemen's  hearts  and  the  voice 
of  the  whole  kingdom  being  fervent  for  a  purJbi- 
meot,.  they  would  not  consent  that  those  words 
abottU  be  left  out,  and  therefore  they  delivered 
their  answer  diemseivea;  end  Charles  tbeogfat  it 
pnideot  to  aeem  to  take  it  in  good  port.'   He  now, 
indeed,  aaw  that  a  parliunent  woe  inevitoU* ;  and 
before  the  meeting  of  the  peers,  who  hod  been 
reaBy  anmmnned  to  York  na  a  great -cenncil,  he 
issued  write  for  the  asaemblieg  of  parliament  on  the 
foUowiag  3d  of  Normnber.   Meanwhile,  upon  ^e 
appointed  day-^ha  34th  ef  SeptembM<— 4he  great 
coauod  of  peers  assembded  in  the  dean's  house  oear 
the  Minster  at  York.   There  Chartea  toM  them 
that  he  had  called  them  together,  afler  the  custom 
of  bia  ptedeeeaaors,  to  ask  their  advice  sad  asaist- 
anee  upon  atidden  iavaaiona  and  dangers  which  had 
not  aUawed  time  for  ihm  calling  of  a  partfement; 
that  an  army  of  rebels  was  todged  within  the 
kingdom ;  that  he  wanted  their  advice  and  aaaiat- 
anoot  in  order  to  proceed  to  ^e  ohasliaeaieat  of 
time  InaDleucfia.     I  most  let  yon  know,"  eootin- 
vtai  the  king,  •*  tiiat  I-  desire  nothing  more  than  to 
be.righdy  aiadaratliDd  of  ipy  peopla;  and  to  that 
end  I  have  of  myoalf  reeolved  to  call  a  parHaroent. 
, .  1  h .  And  if  -my  riul^neta  hrl^  AMe  aSMions 
wl|ich  beoomes  tfaim  toward  me.  It  ahall  not  foil 
ou  my  part  to.  Iw  a  happy  meeting."   He  then 
ashed  what  aoavrer  fie-shoold  give  to  the  petition  of 
the  xebels,  and  lu  wbat  manner  he  ehonld  treat 
thenu  aud.how.  ha  ahonld  keep  his  own  army  on 
foot., and  maintRia  i;  until  suppUea  might  be  had 
from  a  parliameiit.    (If  Charles  could  have  dealt 
with  the  Scots  in  his  own  way — if  he  could  have 
ntaititained  bis  army,  and  beeo  sure  of  its  loyalty — 
If  he  eould  have  obtained  the  Iriah  troops,  he  would 
ha<ve  contented  hiniBelf  wfth  his  council  of  peers,  and 

LoDdM^illRn■bl(nnlL'  •  '    •  ■■KwhliivW.- 
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we  AooldlMre  beard  noFftor«ofhl*<protiiiMaofeitll- 
a  pnliMnsat.)  The  Emrl  4£  Brutof  pn^«d  to 
entinae  ud  conelnde  the.  marf  with  tiili  Scom: 
Hs  and  olfaar  lords  were  confdwit  thu  thef  could 
wakB  peaoa  open  faononible  tsriM.  -BHftoI  anld, 
iadeed,  dst  if  Us  majes^  were'  in  um,  it-  warn 
best  to  brii^  tbs  Scots  on  tMr  bnow;  tel,  a* 
BMtten  stood,  cooridoiing  dieir  oireftgtb;  md  tkn 
tbe;  had  ukeo  Newcastle  ao^  tmi^wtwile  provtMes, 
it  woald  be  brtter  to  speak  of  tb*  bntinesB  as  to 
■»a  t}at  had  gotten  these  advaaiiages.  White 
thej*  were  speakiog  a  packet  wbb  brtto^l  from  tbe 
CoTenanters  to  Lord  Lanark,  with  »  D«w  petition 
to  hit  majesty,  "sapplicatingia  ii  thore  maaiMirly 
Ajle  than  fbrmeriy."  Be^e  Labark,;  the  Scot- 
tiih  earis  of  Traquair  and  Mortba-were  both  pras- 
eat;  and  TiBqaair  was  coanaaoded- to  make  tbe 
Bune  reUtioD  to  the  peera  %hi£h:her"had  formerly 
made  to  the  kiog  aod  privy  oatioolU'aDd'srtileh  was 
the  gnmod  of  the  advico  of  tlM  hirdi  of  llie  com* 
eil,  ID  redoce  tho  rebela  by  fsreo,  nthor  Aaii  to 
yidd  to  diehr  demaDds.  On  tlM'&Uviring'day'f^' 
-25tb  of  September),  tbe  Lords  <M^bCed-wlth  Ms 
msjes^'s  assurance  of  caDiog  a  pariinttMnt,  entered 
iDto  debate  with  great  cbecrfiilnmB  aod  alaa4ty. 
Nwthallertoo  had  bean  agreed  upon  for  e  place  of 
meetiDg  betwoeo  the  EBglish' aad  Sbotch  coti^' 
nuflsionerat  bat  now  'a  was  declared  that  Rlpon 
Touid  be  a  better  phca;  and  the  Eoglirii  peers 
□Daaiinoiisly  resolved  to  hold  the  begotiations'  at 
RipoD.  Sixteeo  of  tho  Eogteh  peera  were  to  ant 
forCfaariea;*  Soettish  lords  end  gaotlemea 

for  tbe  ooveoaot. 

Charles,  having  settled  about  the  oommisMoqers, 
dasirod  the  Lords  to  proceed  to  the  great  fansiness 
of  the  da)r,  wluch  was  the  aieeond  ptmiowtiott,  or 
how  tbe  army  sfaoeld  be  anf^lfesd  witib  nuiney; 
•ad,  sfker  « little  time  spent  in  debate,  it  wu  nnnn- 
iaeiMly  rescdvnl  that  .£300,000  riieuld  be  borrowed 
froin  tbe  city  of  Loodoo,  upoa  the  joint  Aeotiri^  of 
tbe.privy  coancU  aod  tbe  peers. .  To  get  rid  of  the 
Sco^b  ckims  for  supplies  of  maney^iCharlss  con* 
Kuted  that  they  might  nmke  leviea  themselves 
in  tbe  conoties  beyond  the  Tees.  He  attenipCed 
to  traosfer  the  eoafereneee  fltou  Ripon  to  tho  aty 
of  York  \  bat  the  Soots,  who  were  very  oautioas— • 
abo^  in  the  midst  of  all  their  eivilky^  bad  shown 
Ikat  they  had  not  the  ahghtett.  cbnlidence  in  bis 
nyal  word — obtected  to  pu^ng  tfaerokdhres  bo 
pletely  in  his  power*  Unet  ttlsot' their' jeokiusy 
tad  faatMd  of  Straflbrd  bhebd  forth..  M..We  can 
Btt  eenoeeL**  they  said.  »  what  daiige*  my.  be  ap*' 
pnhended  in  our  going  to  Yoii  n*d  Borrendering 
owseires,  aod  othen  who  mngr.be.jouied.vM] 
into  the  Jtends  of  aq  arasy  contanodeA  fay  A»  Lieo» 
lemiBt      Ireland,  ngpiast  .whtrin,  as  n.  aftisf.  iaaeQ<- 

*y^jmm  BrdlbrJ,  HeKfurJ,  BiMI,  SUitbuTj',  WafwiclirBrii- 
id.Mlwl,  Ibitrfltar.  Hui<Mll,mait(in.  .PiHiall,  BM«>K.  4>auM, 
Dnuil,  Stmlto,  DmuaMra^  ^  Ib^  Ceitt  rv  Im  iM!»i*Wr4-iit>f 
nwinj  ttw  traatj  b/  the  *iirli  of  Traquftir,  Morlun,  «iid  Laasrk. 
SmitJTr  Tim.  Sir  Lewli  StUart.  and  Sir  Jotin  Burl^b^h,  nhu  were 
M|«ih«rv*iMl  IM  Ih  ltMr><or-8docbnd^i>t<Mltc>-lMd  h«m  AMMflT' 
^uMd  wiik  lUa  iNuwMi.  Th*  Smttah  ft^MihtivMn  Hfumilk^ 
I^DgafennhiM  mod '  Lovrfoa,  Sir  Pktiich  nepiiom,  Sir  Williftn 

dnkrfAtiWMal-MMnUr,  WeiUiibuiM,udlabtlU' 


lAtry  (according  to  our  dntiands,  which  are  4ie 
sebject  ftf  tbe  treaty  itself),  we  intend  to  ioflittt.  as 
le'ezproseed  hi  our  tvmoOBttanee  and  declaration; 
vrtn  iMtli  ia  the  peiflanlent  sf  Ireland  proceeded 
agaiOBt  iu  as  traUots  and  rebeb  (the  best  tides  his 
lettMilp'in  bis  cembibD  talk  doth  honor  as  wi^), 
vriioife' bMiimtsatob  Is  to  bobdne  and  destroy  ns, 
avd  who  by  all  Dieans  and  epon  all  occasions  de- 
s)t«tfa'l^0  breaking  np  of  tbe  treaty  of  peace;  the 
army  being  coamianded  nho  by  divers  papists,  who 
conceive  bur  padficntion  to  be  their  min  and  diaso- 
IfltloD ;  and.  When  there,  by  divers  godless  persons 
doing  tbe  worst  office  about  his  majesty,  and  watt- 
mg  the'oocasion  ef  expi-esBing  rheir  mnlice  and  re- 
venge against  ns  and' their  crwn  oatioo.*"   If  the' 
looM  atfd-ttwccurate  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  greftc  council  of  peers  at  York  may  be  trusted. 
Strsflbvd  did  not  advise  his  master  at  tMs  juncture 
to  bmak  off  all  negotiation  and  tmst  to  force  of 
anas  t' he  was  too  keen-righted  e  |M)non  not  to 
pereeite  the  great  and  growieg  diseffeetlon  of  the 
En^isfa  immyi' bat  dootber  pe«r  -certninly  gave 
Bometbli^  very  ttkn  thie  reeolnte  adviee.  Edward 
Loid  Herbeit,  ooimnoDly  entled  the  Black  Lord 
Herbert,  irritatiid  Rt  the  Scots*  demand  of  ^40,000' 
per  month,  advised  the  king  to  Ibrt^  York,  and 
tllssuaded  bis  nisjesiy  iVam  yietding  td  that  demand, 
giving  bis  roafcuns  for  both  proceedini^.  Regarding 
the  DtM.  be  said,     First,  that  Newcastle  being 
taken,  -it  Is  necessary  to  fortify  Yortc,  there  being 
DO  ether  coosideliiblB  place  betwixt  tbe  Scots  and 
LoBdon,  which,  might  detain  their  army  trotn  ad-^ 
nuwiti«  Ibrsrard.'  8ecendl!f,  ^t  reaton  of  state' 
havii^  adwitterf  foitifiwrMoii  of  oar  most  inland' 
towns  sgnlaHCWeapoM  ased  in  foniiw  times,  it  may' 
H  well  adibirfoitiflcatiods  against  tbe  Papons  ased 
in  these  ttmeK.    Thiidty,  tMt  towns  hi«ve  been' 
obeefred  alwi^yri  avene  to  wars  end  tamnlta,  ne' 
sabsisttog  by  the  peaoMible  ways  of  tnde  nod  traf- 
Ao,  iBBOmuch  that  when  bitber  great  peraens  for' 
their* 'pmate"int)eresC,  ot*  the  Commona  for  thoh* 
grievnnces,  have  (aken  Rrnm.  townsmen  have  been 
noted  aver  -UJ  contiaue  In  their  aec«sVonied  loyHlty> 
aod  devotiao."   Bhtok  Hcrtiert  kneW  the  value  of ' 
pbciScattooit  and  agreements  of  tblH  Wind.   "  Treet-' 
ies,"  snid  he,  Mare  Hke  thin,  efry  tll*ngB,'thRt  have 
DO  real  being  in  ^emMtves,  but  in  th6  iittRg^Batitm^' 
of  those  wbo  iimject  cbem ;  they  mny  qdiekly  dis> 
Botve  and  come  te--nt)tbii^t  a»d  to  give  so  great  th- 
sam-of  money  for-the  treaMbgenty  of  a  penee  might' 
be  kuB  of  tbe  nMaeiy,  tteie^  and  Mny  adiMbtHges.'* 
He  said  hq  had  never- read- iteM  efwr-pt4noe''boa|^' 
a  «MBQii  of  taiv  robjootfr  ut  eo  dtur  h  Mte  t  tbafi  il 
wouUred^  ^Maiiie.  beaoiDBfVMlnlaJeel^  abroad, ' 
whes  fiireign  aationB  sbeaU  iMlra  tiMV  he  eonld  nor 
tiad  iDoaBB  of  treating  wStbibls  bubjaets  fbrn  pencft 
but.  by  giving  <niaB0y  -to'-(^p  rtriny  iwtilch  ought  tm- 
be.ecpploysd'i»  paying  tals'owft  atniy-ii'tbnt  bis  maj-' 
eaty  sfaoiihl  try  whetfaar  die  Seats  iftewit  feiilly  *' 
tiiattyt'taid  not  an  jDvaflioDj.byiiinviejg  bis' edmmiS'- ■ 

be  licRtd  li;  certniB  of  tke  Men  iMMoibM.io  <im|  cuaanJi  Trl>k)r 
•M  <loaa  btfon  tHry  would  nunre  fnmi'tbaii'ure  qfiai^i^  with  1<uli« 
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[Book  VII. 


Riobere  to  propose  the  immediate  diabRnding  of  borb 
HrmieB;  nirthioga  else  reiDaioibg  m  3 lata  quo  until 
the  negbtieniuna  at  Hijion  Bhaald '  bs'  coDoluded. 
But  this  ndvice,  tbougb  Id  nil  reapects  it  coincided 
with  the  feaiin^B  of  the  king,  wu  too  dnngBrouB  to 
hti  ndoptedJ  Thfl  couimiasioDers  labored  with  little 
nfTect  from  the  lat  of  October  till  tbe  16th,  when 
ihey  Hgreed  upon  orticlM  for  the  quifit  mnintieoaDce 
uf  the  Scottish  army  for  two  moalhai  for  the  opeQ- 
ing  of  the  aea-porta  io  tbe  north  nod  tho  renewiil  of 
free  trade  nnd  commerce  by  sea  abd  Intid,  as  in 
time  of  peue,  and  far  the  ceasatibii  of  hoetilittea. 
uod  nothiag'  loure  was  settled,  for  all  the  grievances 
ttnd  importaat  clauses  of  ft  defibitive  trenty  w«r« 
left  untouched  1;  and,  on  the  23d  of  October — tliA 
time  of  the  owating  of  parlianieDt  appronehing — it 
was  agreed  that  the  negptfatlAns  should  be  tTnnB>^ 
ferred  from  Riponito  Loodoo.  "  The  SootA  were  to 
receive  or.  levy  the  sum  of  r£SM  ptr^dum  £«r  the 
space  of  twiQ  naQths,  beginotng  from:  the.  I6U1  of 
Uetob«r;  th«y  weVe.  tO' content  thBtDseJvfla  willi 
tbis  maiBleoanCe,  and  oeither  molsat  pafMsts,  fure- 
ilatETBi  nw  their  adhere»tSi'  «nd  by  this  uFaDf;»ui«»t 

■  Some  of  iho  Scotch  trmf  thought  it  quite  (sir  to  plunHer  the  pi- 
piu  of  NtathumlMrlwxl.  aiwl  fn>re  iht  pfm^'  pcoceadeil  tn 

JH«h(y'«  tepanirj'  sad  Epiacupaliaa*. 


Leslie  nnd  the  Covenanters  were  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  Durham,  Newcastle,  nnd  ail  the  towna 
on  the  eastern  coast  beyond  the  Tees,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Berwick.  "  Upon  such  terms, " 
snys  A  cotemporary,  '*whs  this  UDoatural  war  (al- 
though the  armies  could  not  ns  yet  be  disbanded) 
brought  to  a  cessation ;  and  both  nations  rested  in 
assured  confidence  that  a  pence  must  needs  follow, 
since  tlie  whole  matter  was  now  to  be  debated  in 
the  English  pnrliament,  which  was  to  begin  about  a 
fortnight  after,  for  it  was  likely  that  a  parliament 
ahoahl  put  a  period  to  tliat  war  which  could  never 
have  been  begun  but  for  want  of  a  pnrlinmcnt.  They 
were  also  couAdent  that  that  freedom  which  the 
fundsmental  laws  and  eoostitutions  of  the  kingdom 
of  England  allow  to  parliaments  could  not  be  dtMiied 
to  this  (though  to  many  others  it  had  long  been),  as 
being  that  par4iBTnent  to  which  the  king  wb's  necea- 
sitnted,  nnd  the  only  way  which  was  now  lefl  him 
to  tread,  after  so  many  deviations  unfortunately 
tried,  and  upon  which  the  people  had  set  ap  their 
utmost  hope,  whom  it  seemed  not  safe  after  so  long 
a  suffering  to  provoke  any  further."  ' 

Upon  the  3d  of  November,  1640,  Charles,  in 
evident  depression  of  spirits,  opened  in  iierson  the 

1  M.T.  . 
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rTer-memonible  Long  Parlknient.'  He  told  the 
Houses  thnt  the  faonor  aod  Bafety  of  the  kingdom 
being  at  adike*  be  was  resolved  to  put  blmself 
Trerly  and  clearly  on  the  lo*e  and  sflTnction  of  his 
English  subjects— that  he  was  exhnusted  by  charges 
made  merely  for  the  seearity  of  England,  and  there- 
fore must  desire  them  to  consider  the  best  WRy  of 
supplying  htm  with  money,  chastising  the  retmls, 
Icc,  and  then,  he  woakl  satisfy  all  their  jnst  griev- 
noces.  Aod  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  he  snid. 
with  great  emphasis — ''One  thing  more  I  desire 
of  jou,  as  one  of  the  greatest  means  to  make  this  n 
happy  parliament,  that  yon  on  yoar  parts,  aa  I  on 
tnioe,  lay  aside  all  suspicion  one  of  another :  as  I 
promised  my  lords  at  York,  it  shall  not  be  ray  fault 
if  this  be  not  a  faappy  and  good  parliaroeot'"'  But 
this  inTitatioD  to  a  mutual  coDfidence  came  many 
yean  too  late.  The  eonrt  bad  a^ioally  fluted  in  its 
endearora  to  inflnence  the  elections;  the  people 
«rery  where  had  been  eager  to  return  pntriotic 
members,  men  tried  in  the  famscea  of  former  pnr- 
liameDts,  or  known  for  their  opposition  in  private 
life  to  the  encroachments  of  the  prerogative,  and  tlie 
mnomions  in  the  church.  Of  Charles's  chief  fier- 
Tuits  only  two.  Vane  and  Windebank,  had  obtained 
seHtfl ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  suspected  of  treach- 
ery, while  WiDdebank  was  bo  odious  to  the  people 
u  a  ereatare  of  Laud,  that  his  presence  in  the 
Honse  was  ratber  hurtful  than  beneSciRl.  For  a 
ioDg  time  it  had  been  usual  with  the  Commona  to 
bow  to  the  king's  inclioationa  in  the  choice  of  a 
tpeaker;  even  in  the  preceding  parriameDf  tbey 
Iiad  chosen  ■  courtier :  hat  now,  iutead  of  Gardi- 
Der,  the  recorder  of  London,  the  man  of  the  king's 

'  Chariw  wonld  not  optn  pkriiunent  with  the  oiuftl  tUta.  Tit,  a» 
>i  utit.  ifaiUed  to  tbs  Huay .  "  The  ktn|,"  uya  Laixt  iu  hi*  Dwry, 
~  did  Ml  Tida,  bw  wmrt  hjr  wmtcr  to  Kina'a  StMin,  Mid  thnnif  h  Wnt- 
BiMicr  HaU  Ift  tha  thtiTdt,  tod  m  to  tha  Huom."  Clanndim  layi 
wttk  MB  aoteamitT— "  Thi«  parliaineiit  had  a  sail  sod  meloacbolH: 
upcct  npoa  iba  lirat  entrance,  which  preu^rd  tome  uouiual  aud  un- 
Miwal  cTMita.  TtM  king  himaalf  did  not  rida  with  hia  aMuUnmed 
>Vir"|e,MrnU»  diokI  iBaJaat|',ta  W«t«taat*rtbdtw«ntphtBiaI)' 
■a  kM  taria  u>  tbe  ParitMBcM  Stain,  and  nfUr  u>  the  cbnrch,  u  if  it 
i>ad  Lmb  In  t  ntam  of  a  prorogued  parliamtnl." — Hill. 

*  Ckutf  waa  ffJlnwed  bj  the  Lurd  Keeper  Pinch,  who  made  nn 
thtoau  f^aach  to  ahow  thai,  with  tha  eMtfiiiea  «f  the  hupionB 
-naUMin  tha  aonb,  tba  eonuj  ma  in  m  blaaaed  afta  tbl  ihiapi 
*i>*r  had  been  ao  wall,  and  n«*ar  could  be  batter.  It  wa>  deemed 
■eenwiy  to  bring  fo  the  anni«  of  ihe  qBp«n,  who  wae  eiretaitcly  un- 
ppabr,  aadki  dMiara  ibal  aba  waa  the  parMroa  nf  ^wpm.  Cbnrlea. 
a  hn  imimw  dacUraUoo  oC  tha  aMitivaa  whwh  induced  bin  to  ajuk- 
m  thii  pariianent,  had  aaid  nothing  of  the  kiiMl,  bat  it  wa*  imw 
<bBa(li  <t  M  nyirt  that  the  wiie  and  imerona  eounaale  at  hit  wife 
kadkdUMtaihiahe«lnr  ■laaaBm.  "Mdtl  tha  king,"  (aid  rtneh, 
*ii  mHhcr  part  of  hiiONir.  in  hii  deajreat  conanrt,  our  gnoivw 
IMta,  Ike  nirmr  of  (irtne,  from  whom,  unue  her  happjr  arriTal,  dow 
■Ait  ihfaa  huMra  ef  jMn,  Mver  airr  anlgMt  received  Mhvr  thku 
pMiaai  a«d  haaiga  ininanoa ;  Md  I  thf*  luroWfW  aba  ja  HMftat  and 
*mtit  to  OM  (OTaraign,  ao  then  ia  nnne  wb»e  ftflaciioai  and  cn- 
ifiitn  (bii  Btajeaij  itnly  riicflpted)  ha*o,  or  do,  or  can  coOpprale  more 
nib*  happy  a«Mna  of  thta  parlianinot,  and  the  Mnr-in-be-oiitiBlled 
nmi  tamfm  of  »  ri^l  mlaTmndine  b««««M  tbe  kiag  aad  hit 
V^'.  BebaM  hin  in  hi*  beat  in^ft, mr  ascelleia  young  jvinca, 
<adthcTr*t  of  the  rojal  aud  liiely  progenj,  in  whom  we  can  uuE  liul 
W^imi  u  cMrselvei  to  hate  oor  happinei*  perpelo«ted.-  'Ftom  the 
<kfwa,ian  rBWfjrH  uibaiwff  aippartantif it;  ■aniii*  ma  (ide.ihE 
•fm  it  b>«ir.ifae  sufaiht/n^d  dc^:  on  tba  ftther  tid«,  tbe  gentry 
"■^  (BMose !  Where  waa  tbcrr,  or  le  there,  in  arty  part  of  the 
1  Dnbibty  ao  nomeroui,  to  magnanimoaa.'and' jot  wilH  tnch  <■ 
<wpn  that  tbey  aaither  oolipor  tha  Ihro'ne  wt  overtdp  ibc'  people, 
inadiartnce fit  for  thegrealneaipf  fhe  thropeT  Wbenwas 
a  eaoiMiwealth  ao  free  sad  the  balance  no  •qaally  held  ai  herel 
M  canaialr  ■»  liMg  u  tha  bna  M  d«lj  ImM  it  can  not  be  otberwiae." 


choice,  Leothall,  a  practicing  hamster,  was  hastily 
chosen ;  and  the  choice  was  approved  by  Charles, 
in  igncHnnce  of  the  man.  Hampden,  Pym,  St. 
John,  and  Denzil  Uollis  again  took  their  seats,  and 
then-  |iar^  was  wonderfully  strengthened  by  the 
election  ef  Mr.  Henry  Vane,  the  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Vnoe,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  sat 
in  that  pnrriaraent — so  wild  an  enthusiast  in  reli- 
gion as  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  his  sanity  or  sincer- 
ity— so  acute  n  polilicinn,  so  accomplished  a  states- 
man, ns  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  all  parties. 
The  first  thing  these  men  did  was  to  move  for  the 
flppointmeot  of  committees  of  grievance,  and  the 
receiving  of  petitions  praying  for  their  removal. 
Mr.  Edward  Hyde,  still  on  the  patriotic  side, 
brought  up  a  crying  grievance  in  the  north,  which 
was  none  other  than  Strafibrd's  Court  of  tbe  Pres- 
ident of  the  North,  or,  ns  it  was  more  usually  called, 
the  Court  of  Yoi%,  which,  he  said,  by  the  spirit  and 
unibitiim  of  the  minister  trusted  there,  or  by  tbe 
natural  inclination  of  courts  to<eolarge  their  own 
jwWer  and  jurisdiction,  had  broken  down  the  banks 
of  the  chnunel  in  which  it  was  meant  to  run,  had 
almost  overwhelmed  that  country  under  a  sea  of 
arbitrary  power  and  involved  the  people  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  distemper,  oppression,  Hnd  poverty.  The 
eccentric  George  Lord  Dighy,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  brought  op  the  grievances  of  the  west — 
Sir  John  Colpepper  the' grievances  in  the  sooth — 
Waller,  the  poet,  a  fresh  denonciatioo  of  ship-money, 
subservient  judges,  and  the  intermission  of  parlia- 
ments. Other  petitions  were  presented  in  a  more 
stiinllng  mnnMr*  "  The  first  week,**  says  White- 
lock,  "  was  spent  in  naming  general  committees  and 
establishing  them,  and  receiving  a  great  mapy  peti- 
tions, both  from  particular  persons  and  Irom  mul- 
titudes, and  brought  by  troops  of  horsemen  from 
several  counties,  craving  redress  of  grievances  and 
exorbitances,  both  in  church  and  state."  The 
Lord  Falklnnd,  Sir  Benjamin  Kodyard,  Sir  Edward 
Deerlng,  Mr.  Harbottle  UrimHten,  and  other  lead- 
ing members,  fell  vigorously  upon  the  system  ef 
episcopncy,  and  the  House  preseotJy  denounced 
.  all  the  acta  nsd  canons  whiob  Laud  had  hurried 
through  the  lat»  convocation.  They  attacked  every 
part  of  church  govemment — every  proceeding  of 
tbe  primnte  in  mattetv  of  jreligisii  and  coubcienoe. 

He  ia  a  grent  stmnger  in  Israel,"  exclaimed  Lord 
PaHiland,  who  knoweth  not  that  this  kingdom  hath 
kmg  kibored  under  nxuiy  nnd  great  opiHreasioas  both 
)o  reUgioo  aHd  liberty;  aod  Iris  acquaintance  here 
ia  not  greet,  or  his'  ingenuity  less,  who  doth  net 
both  know  and  acknowledge  that  a  great,  if  not  n 
prinoipa],  cavve  of  this  hnve  been  imtne  bishops  and 
their  adherents.  Under  pretense  of  uniformity, 
they  have  brought  in  superstition  aod  scandal;  un- 
der the  title))  of  reverence  and  decency,  they  have 

defUed  our  church  by  adorning  ourehnrehes  

They  have  tithed  mint  and  anise,  and  have  left  un- 
done Ui«  work  ofthe  gfldpel  Tbeybnve  made 

the  eotrfernring'to  cereftidnles  more  Important  than 
the  conforming  to  Christianity."'    Mr.  Bagshaw 

1  FiIhtaBd  Ao  leid  IhM,  «Mle  naaaea  bad  been  celebraied  fa 
aecGiity,  a  conventide  had  been  Mtda  a  gnat  cftiM.  To  ettwel** 
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Bind  drnt-bbere  wen  two  aorta  of  epncopuiy-^e 
first  in  tUUu  pwro,  lu  it  wns  to  tbe  primitive  ciineB; 
th«  •eeond  in.  statu  carrwpto,  as  it  is  at  tbis  day ;  that 
H  w*8  maiUaioed  by  the  Btahi^  of  £xeter  id  ■ 
Iwok,  that  «piKopaeyi  bodi  in  the  office  and  in  the 
joriadiotlom  is  jve  tUmno'^  divioe  fight-*«bleh 
fnaitiaM  i»aa  diraetly  coatxsiy  to  tho  lewa  of  Eog- 
iandt  wfaioh  plaH^y  ahnwed  that  the  biibopa  had 
rivir  efMcopal  jatisdietiaa  from  Unge  ^  Eng- 
bnd,  and  uot  jure  tA'mo.  It  ii  faddeo  4t  this 
day,"  Mid  he,  "  that.  opiacepBcy  ia  insBparable  from 
the  crown  of  England;  and,  therefore,  it  ia  com- 
monly now  said,  no  biehop,  uo  king-^-no  mitervQo 
floepter ;  whiah  I  utterly  deny—- for  it  u  plain  and 
appnreat,'tiiat  the  kings  of  Eogjand  were  long  be- 
&re  biaboptt  and  hnTa  a  subsistence  withoid:  them, 
and  have  done,  and  may  still  depose  them."  After 
qnoting  a  Dumber  of  atstotes,  tbe  sasie  omtor  sBid. 

I  am  for  a  thorough  reformation  of  aU  abuses  and 
gvieraocaa  of  episcopacy ;  which  reforrastioB  may, 
perhapSf.-  lerre  tbe  torn,  without  alteration  of  the 
gDrerarnDDt  of  Engbod  into  m.  fbran  of  presbytatjrt 
.  u  it  is  m  oihar  kiDgdDii»--«f  Seothmd.  Frmnoet 
■Oenme*  «i4  tbe  Low  GeantiieB;  wfaicfaT  fiw  mine 
own  patt,  had  I  lived  in  tboae  kingdoms,  I  ebonld 
haifo  been  of  the  opioioa  of  the  Protestaat  party  in 
point  of  presbytery*"  Sir  Bei^aua  Rndyard,  how- 
ever, thought  it  expedient  that  they  should  bethink 
tbetnselres.whether  a  popubir  democratioal  gorera- 
raent  of  the  church,  though  fit  for  other  places, 
would  be  either  suitable  or  acceptable  to  a  regal, 
jueaarcfaical  government  like  that  of  England-  Sir 
Edward  Deering  compared  tbe  modern  episcopacy 
to  pnpistry,  aod  attficked  that  tyraooical  court  which 
was  so  dear  and  easestisl  to  Laud.  With  the  pa- 
pistSt"  Wl  he.  there  is  a  severe  inquisition,  and  with 
ns  there  is  a  bitter  high  commissioo ;  both  these,  con- 
tra fat  et       are  judges  in  their  own  case  

WUh  the  papists  there  is  a  mjscenous  aitifice; 
their  index  txpmgatoriv*.  To  thia  I  paralle}  oar 
late  MafHisMtar*!  or  liceoies  for  the  preset  wbiob 
are  so  handled  that  muh  is  suppresaed,  and  popish 
pamphlets  fly  abroad  cum  prinUgio. .  > . .  Nay,  they 
are  already  grown  so  bold  in  this  new  trade,  that 
the  most  learned  labors  of  our  ancieat  and  best 
divines  must  be  new  correeCed  and  defqcod  by  the 
supercilious  pen  of  my  lord  bishop's  young  chap- 
lain." He  want  oa  to  ahow  how  nearly  Laud's  no- 
tions of  supremacy  aad  iafrtUibihty  Rpprooohod  to 
those  of  the  pope.  .''And  herein,"  uldod  be,  "I  shall 
be  free  and  «lear— ;if  ooe  of  these  mast  be,  I  had 
rather  aerv«  (m  as  for  off  as  tbe  Tiber*  (ban  to  ba^e 
him  come  to  rae  «o  near  as  tbe  Thames :  a  pope  at 
-Borae  will  do  nufi  .less  hurt  thao  a  patriarch  at  Lam- 
beth." It  may  readily  be  conceived  how  these 
things  affeeted  Land,  who  shortly  before  had  boon 
visited  by  omens  and  misgivings,  and  who  clearly 
saw  roin  approaching.^    It  was  indeed,  evident  that 

tliat  tka  ialBntioo  ha  ckinsd  for  tlw  tatter  abaaU  b*  «itMd«d  to  th* 
ftm»r  wM  ■tun*  mg  hw  ehtftM  nmI  high  mat. 

>■  "OriahM-  ST,  TBMidaj,  Simoa  and  Joda'a  Etw,  I  waol  iau  nijr 
vfpKt  Btud;  lo  M  aMM  nianawripiai  irbich  I  wm  Madinff  to  Oifind  ; 
in  (JmI  Mudf  haiif  pwtnn,  uikin  by  th«  Hfa,  and  ooninf  ior  I 
foBDd  it  faUandiMn  «|wi  tha  faoa,  MAJjiafoB  ibm  turn,  tba  ainiHr 
toinf  bnkra  bj  wkit-b  It  buiail  agaioat  Aa  wsll.  1  am  alisaat  smr 


tbe  Commens  betinved,  with  Pym,  that  "th^  mnat 
net  only  make  the  bouse  clean,  but  pnH  down  tbe 
cobwebs."'  They  debated  with  the  same  fearleaa* 
neas  and  tbe  same  high  ek>qoeBce  on  tbe  other 
grieranoea  of  the  country ;  but  for  many  daya  thmj 
oonstaatfy  ratumed  to  tbe  subject  of  relig^  and  to 
the  evil  coonaatora  about  the  king.  **  We  well 
know,"  said  Sudyard.  '^what  Aatnrbance  faaA  been 
brought  upon  the  ehnreh  for  vabi,  petty  trifles; 
bow  tbe  wfiole  cfaureh,  the  wbde  kingdom,  hath 
been  troubled,  where  to  place  a  metaphor, an  altar. 
We  bare  seen  ministers,  their  wives,  cbildrem,  and 
fomilies  undone  against  law,  against  oonscieDce, 
against  all  bowels  of  compassion,  about  not  dantung 
upon  SundHys.  Wfast  do  these  sort  of  priests  thiok 
will  bono  ID  0  of  tbemselves,  when  the  master  of  tbe 
house  shall  come  and  find  them  thus  beating  their 
fellow-servantt  !  .  .  . .  They  would  be  at  aoroethiog 
very  like  the  mass ;  they  want  a  muzzled  religion. 
They  would  evaporate  and  dispirit  tbe  power  and 
vigor  of  religion,  fay  drawiog  it  out  into  aolemn  and 
specious  formalities,  into  obaidete  antiquated 

moniaa,  new  fnriM^ied  up  They  faave  ao 

brought  it  to  paas,  timt,  under  tbe  name  of  Forimna, 
all  onr  religioD  ia  branded,  and  under  a  few  bard 
words  agvnst  Jesuits,  aD  popery  is  coontenaoeed. 
Whoever  squares  hia  actions  by  any  rule,  aitbOT 
divine  or  human,  be  is  a  Puritan :  whosoever  wonM 
be  governed  by  the  kiog's  laws,  he  is  a  Puritan  :  he 
that  will  not  do  whatsoever  other  men  would  have 
him  do,  he  is  a  Puritan.  Their  great  work,  their 
master-piece,  now  is,  to  make  all  those  of  the  reli- 
gion to  be  the  suspected  party  of  the  kingdooi." 
Then  passing  to  the  obnoxious  miniaterB,  die  same 
orator  said,  *'  Hia  majesty  hath  freely  put  himself 
ioto  tbe  bands  of  this  parliament;  and  I  presume 
there  is  not  a  man  in  this  House  but  feels  himself 
advanced  by  this  high  trust ;  but  if  the  king  prosper 
no  better  in  our  bands  than  he  bath  done  in  theirs 
who  have  bitberto  -bad  tbe  handling  of  bis  aflniiVt 
we  shall  for  ever  make  onrselves  unworthy  of  eo 

graoiona  a  confidenoe  His  uajerty  is  wiaer 

than  they  lliat  have  advised  him,  and  therefore  be 
can  not  butsee  and  feel  their  subverting,  destructive 
counsels,  which  speak  louder  than  I  can  speak  of 
them ;  for  they  ring  b  doleful,  deadly  knell  over  tbe 
whole  kingdom.  His  majesty  best  Itnows  who  they 
are.  Por  us,  le|  tbe  matters  bolt  out  the  men,  their 
RCtioDS  discover  them.  They  are  men  that  talk 
largely  of  the  kipg'a  service,  and  yet  have  done 
none  but  their  owo,  and  that  is  too  evident.  They 
speak  highly  of  the  king's  power;  but  they  have 
made  it  a  miserable  power,  that  produces  nothing 
but  weakoesa,  both  to  the  king  and  kingdom.  They 
have  exhausted  the  king's  revenues  to  ^e  bottom, 

iwy,  through  the  bottom,  and  beyond  It  hath 

heretofore  been  boasted,  that  ^e  king  shoald  never 
call  a  parliament  till  he  had  need  of  his  people: 

day  ttoeaMBad  vitit  mj  ruin  ia  pailiamant  i  God  gnat  thia  ba  na 
Oman."— Kory.  A  faw  day*  befim,  Uia  archlriibup  imMm  in  tba  mmb* 
jniMta  laoard— "Tba  hif  li  Mmiainioa  aittiog  at  St.  Panl'a,  bec>ata 
of  iha  Uitubld*  uf  tba  timaa,  utrj  naar  two  thuuiaiKl  UnnraiBla  mwla 
a  tumult  al  tb*  and  of  tbe  wurt,  tors  dnwaall  tba  buv-Jiaa  in  lbB.aa»- 
aiMofy,  and  orifd  tbajr  waaU  baaa  w  Ualwy,  Mf  m  kiah  cuqi- 
auaiiaB.''  t  Cktcndini,  Uiai. 
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thcM  were  wwrda  drrinre  and  a{  tmJagiaty,  Tbis 
king  mwt  4lm7s,  aceordiof;  bi-  hia  oceaoioos,  have 
ne  of  the  people's  poTOr.  hearts,  hands,  panto ; 
tbe  people  will  alve^  hare  Deed  of  tire  fciog'scleiii* 
racy,  jaitiee,  proteetioo;  and  the  reeiprooatiom-B 
the  Blroageet,  tfae  sweetest  ntnoo.  It  faath  been 
Mid,  too,  of  late,  that  a  parfiament  will  take  «w«y 
more  from  tbe  khig  than  they  will  give  bim.  It 
mrf  be  well  said,  that  tboae  thiegs  wUdi  will  &1I 
liny  af  tfaemaelTOs  will  enable  the  atib|0cts  to  fpn 
Un  man  than  can  be  tafcen  may  waj  else.  Pro- 
jaeii  aad  nniopoliM  are  bat  leahiiq;  eoBdMt*fBpee; 
the  ewfaeqnw  haelf,  at  the  fuUeBt,  ie  bvt  a  ciatera, 
■ad  now  a  braken  one;  freqoent  paritanionta  only 
■n  the  fimntaina  t  end  I  do  not  doubt  baC  Id  (faia 
pvKuQeBt,  as  we  di^  be  free  ki  oar  adficea,  so 
ihall  we  be  the  aiore  free  of  our  parstts,  that  bis 
najei^  may  •xperimeDtally  find  tfae  real  differ- 
anee  of  belter  eoonaeU,  the  tme,  solid  grounds  of 
rainBg  aad  eatabliahing  hia  greatoess,  dbtot  to  be 
broofht  again  (by  God's  bleisiDg)  to  sneh  dangerons, 
ladi  despeiaoe  perplexltiet.'" 

From  speaking)  the  Comroooa  icon  proceeded  to 
aciiMi — not  ahraya  bearing  in  mind  the  strict  limit* 
of  dietr  power  and  jariadietiOB.  On  the  7th  of  No- 
•aaiber*  fearth  day  of  their  sitting,  they  pasted 
1  resohitiDB  that  tfaoae  viotiaM  of  Saar  Ohambbr 
^auy  and  craeltf,  Mr.  Barton.  Dr.  Bostwidt, 
ud  Mr.  PiyiiBe,-  should  be  sent  for  fbrtbwidi  by 
WKTsat  of  tha  Honse,  and  made  to  eartlfy  by  whooa 
mrraal  and  authority  they  have  been  ntDtllaledt 
bnaded,  and  imprisoned.  And,  being  liberated  fnm 
thsirdiitaiitdungeoDsbythUwanraDtof the  Hdiwei, 
the  three  Paricaas,  upon  tbe  98th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, caaie  to  LtoadoB,  being  met  upon  tbe  way  and 
broagfat  into  the  city  by  five  thousand  persons, 
wonwn  aa  well  as  men,  all  moanted  on  faorselwok, 
■ad  waning  in  their  hats  and  caps  roeeniaTy  and 
bsjs,  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph.  The  diMonrses 
of  nen  upon  tiiia  trinmpbhtit  eniyaotn  varied: 
"•OHM  t€  tha  otnut^  as  watt  as  clergy  and  ether 
gmtsaiea  baaidas,  did  not  concul  tbeir  dlilika  of 

aflnniaig  that  it  was  a  bold  and  tomalttionB  aAhmt 
u  OMrta  «f  jnatiee  aad  the  ktagis  amboHty  t  «Uiera, 
^  pitied  die  ftrnwr  saflbrhigB  of  these  -and 
ibsy  that  wished  refonnatioii  ia  matters  of  justice, 
were  pteaoad  with  it;  hoping  that  It  wotdd  work 
good  flffoets  in  the  biag's  mind,  and  BMbe  him  sen- 
riWe  how  bis  people  stood  diSaflbcted  to  the  rigor 
neb  proceedings,  and  esteemed  it  as  a  good 
prenge  oif  the  mia  of  those  two  courts,  th»  High 
OmnuBsbD  and  the  Star  Chamber."  "  Tfae  tatter 

'  jtad:r**d  Ntd,  in  out  putof  tWiMmrkmbla  qieecb,  "I  hi>*i  eft«n 
A''«cfat  ud  nid,  tbmt  it  mast  be  *omn  great  extremity  that  wuuU  re- 
wir  ni  rectify  thli  nate  :  and  nrtien  ifiiiT  nxtrnnny  drd  coble,  H 
■MM  kt  m  gnt  yarn*  whtOtm  it  wMld  rmtt  tinuatf  rra- 
W«  m  MIT,  y^ater  Spasfccr,  opsb  that  TCflic^  tonuiig  |<mdI,  aad 
■Wferait  ii  BOIftDa  topitlliMe,to  (onent  uar  owd  undoiD^."  Then 
««•  muf  llMt  Aoafhl  triih  Hudjrttd,  am)  it  -koHU  be  Hit  tn  dMibt 
tkt  bn  (■■  it  wmM  ba  dMieiiU  to  condeien  ila  anibori)  that  $ome  ol 
Ibw  tad  Mftt  ta  Siaha  tka  tnmit  oriaia,  Mivtitts,  i^th  St.  Jdbn, 
Am  lUafkm*  IM  maa  bafiM  thay«oaI4  ba  better. 

*  1^.  Thta  Mlhv,  Vfko  annt  hm  ksom  ^ay  wall  Jww  it 
■wagfci  apoM  Charisa,  aajt.  "  How  it  vmvglit  «  Aa*  pt*i*nt  opnn 
*t  bag  It  not  kaowa.  But  adinniDf  that  naliirre,  whew  Ihe  ptyi^'le 
<a«jT  ««B  MnvSa,  a  aacaiiar  nmtinaiiMt  (olmMr,  do  wprr* 
^  Vhaf  w  dWUnr  ft  MHara  ia  fmranunrul,  can  aot  always 


obM  w«re  indispataldy  the  more  oanserans,  and 
now  the  more  powerfoL  Happy  bad-it  been. if  tbi» 
reisBsed'captires  end  sofnwers  for  eonactenee  sake; 
and  those  who  triairiphed  with  them  in  their  relaaash 
had  leimed  to  tolerate  others,'  or  bad '  ascertained 
tfae  great  fact,  that  perseoatioo  and  cruelty  defeat 
tfaeir  ows  objeota !  Within  amonth  aflertheretara 
of  tbe  tfarae  Puritans,  tfaeir  busiaesB  wfas  referred 
to  a  conmittee,  and,  apoo  tbe  report  of  that  coal' 
mittae,  it  was  voted  by  tbe  Hovse  that  Amr  seTersI 
jodgmenta  were  illegal,  anjnBt,  and  againat  the  lib* 
arty  of  Uio  sabject;  and,  aboat  a  moaib  after  tUa^ 
it  was  fordser  voted  that  they  sfaoidd  reeeive  dam*- 
ages  for  their  great  suffariags,  and  that  aatis&ctioa 
be  made  tbem  ia  immey,  to  be  paid  1^  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tfae  other  high  oommiBf- 
lioners,  and  those  lords  wbo  bad  voted  Bgatast  tfaeia 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  end  that  they-efaonid  be  rv 
stored  to  their  callings  and  professicmB  of  dmnity, 
law,  aad  pfayaic.  The  damages  were  iaed  for  Birr- 
tott  at  .£6000,  ibr  Pryane  aad  Bastwiek  at  dCSOOO 
each.  .  As  these  men  were  comfbrted  after  tfaeir 
sofferingi;  so  other  divioes,  followers  of  Land's 
ortbodoly,  sftsr'  a  brief  Irhimph,  vrare  In-oiigbt  to 
their  torment.  Tbe  Oemmhtee  of  Bieligion  w>bs 
iadefatigable,  and'  certainly  neithar  tolaraitt  oar 
owreiftot.-  Thair  first  care,"  sayr  Moyv  **  waa  to 
vludkata  dtstressed  mlnistera,  who  had  bean  iav- 
prisoned  w  deprived  1^  tbe-  biriiopB^  and  all'Oithets 
who  ia  iha  eame  df  religion  had  been  peneeated 
by  tbem :  many  of  tfaosa  ministers  widila  few  weeta 
after  tb*>  beginning  of  tbe  parrliaroent  were  r^eased 
from  daraoce,  and  disobarged  t»  their  elmrgee,  vt^ith 
dnmsges  from  their  oipproBSon  ;  'many  doetors  and 
other  divines  that  bad  been  Moal  basy  in  promottag 
the  late  ohurcb  innovnt'iens-abDal  altars  and  other 
oereiBonies,  nad  therMore  tnosb  graoious-and  floaz^ 
ishing  in  ibe  stnte,  wera  tbea  qnestioned  and  com- 
mitted ;  insomncfa  ns  the  change,  and  the  saddenness 
of  it,  seemed  wonderful  to  men,  and  may  worthily 
serve  asu  docniaeac  to'sll  pesterity«~(^am  firagiM 
Iceo  gtarent  M^wrbt  (ia  hew  insisea^e  a- position  steod 
they  dtat  were  so  proud)."  ^  The  eommittee  pw- 
ceeded  ta  Inqirire  coacerulag  scandrisob  aaiulsteTa, 
which  are  described  as  being  of  twe  kinds 'I .  Loofcn 
Hversi  aad  men  «f  ddbavohed  behavior,  who  bad 
gotten  into  good  prefbnnebi^  and  been  lAuMeanDoed 
in  insulting  the  Puritanii.  S.  Men  whebad  ofiendad 
in  the  vniy  of  pifpistienl  oeremerviee  and  laperstition. 
Among  all  tbe  men  of  his m^k,  Lavid's  friend  a«d 
pet  author,  Dr.  Gousens,  master  of  St.  Peter's 
Cambridge,  was  most  noted  for  whM  were  terrrted 
Miperstitious  and  curions  observanees.  «He  was 
not  Doted,"  says  May,    forahy-gresi'depth  of  leam- 

fMdaea  ttit  euaa  tOetttmn  bai  •aik'acciadigt  la  rti*  idl^naitian  «f 
tlM  prinaa  or  aawDiv  eitfaar  taa  wdh  eaaaityi  refannafian,  of  lo  aa 
hatred  of  them  u  ui^inidora  of  bie  actioni: — out  earrigMt  ant  I'r- 
fitajtt."  -       •      ■  ■ 

1  lUtt.  Pari. — If  the  Commons  had  wanted  a  qaickening,  they  car 
Uhiiy  Had  H  ffwn  wHhmit.  Theit  Ubie  ma  abaolulaly  loaded  mfOt 
petitioaa,  Mme  af  whM  wvn  fMamtad  lirf  maMtvdea,  weiftimUag 
»  No  MHhAfii  rio  high  MtnmiMloa,  fto  Btfer  CttanAar."  '  Oa  the  1  tlh  of 
OMMnlm,  AlArnnaa  F^ttinftTOa.  with  «nme  hmtdnds  Kiltewmr  MM, 
liWTH-nii-d  a  pMltitm  from  the  citfnns  of  f.nndoa,  with  fifteen  thnaenail 
«iilariiptl<iris,  h^IdM  tt»iliaef|4iiie  and  MmMntea  «r  Ctiun>h.— 
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iqg,  Qor  jrei;  lOKuMf W  foe  iH  livivig,  iMt  oaly  SamrA- 
totjdiow  Utmself  in  formnjitiea  mid  otHwardicaia-- 
m^siee  caAcerou)^  riiligioni  unuif  of  'wfctcfa  mam 
mch  AS  a  FrotMiiAut  etat*  might  trot  w«U  '8u&rv^'- 
CtnjKens  was  HopnaoKQti ,  fiad  bniMi- and  though 
deprived  of  towe  of  bi».  prvfermeots,  jet  «fleB{MBd 
without  any.grafit  puniaboHnt,  beiaga^afBGrawd 
that  bad-  reaaoo.  to  rejoioe  'liiaft  cbo  iMriMiaDti  hai) 
ao  much  bueioess  on  hand.  Od  the  1 6th  of  Ssosm^ 
bar,  CoaaeDs'a  frioBd  and  patinHit  Williain  hxmd, 
arohbiabop  of  Canterbury,  &Cm  vaa  aing^d 
nut  for  ^le  anMmg  timmdmAttlm  cf  the  Honae.  It 
waa  reaolved  Ihat  a  measaga  ahmldiba  avai:  to  die 
Lorda  to  tMoaaa  hlnuia  the.nonie  of  itifl  How* and 
of  all  the  CoaamaiM  of  Btl^aad^  of  high  treaaoor  «d 
to  dasir*  that  he  might  be  forthwith  wqneiterad 
from  parUajnent,  and  iommittedi  BmsH  Hoflb 
can-ied  up  thia  rasMnge.  Evidently  to  faia  Barprite, 
tb»  Iford  Keeper  Fioch  told  him,  that  the  Lords 
would  aoquetster  the  archbiahop  from  tiheir  Houae, 
attd  comDut-him  to  the  fmstody  their  gsotlenmD- 
uslMr.'  Laud. desired  leave  to  speaks  aod  dropped 
aoma  noguardad  expressiouo,  which  foe  afctrrward 
bilged  laaive  ta  retract,  bat  was  refoaed  by  their 
lordshipa.  He  tbeo  recpieafeBd  permiiaion  to  go  Co 
hia  house  to  fet«h  some  papers,  that  anight  «aable 
btiu  to  .nuke  lus  defense.  This  parmiaaioa  was 
grautedf  provided  he  did  oothtag  hot  in-  a%hr«f  the 
gentlenMn-aaber,  in  who8»  oaawdy  he  waa  ordered 
to  remaio,  and  in  whoae-eustody  ha  did  ramalD  for 
ten  waelui  whMi  ba  was  ceountiitad  to  the  Tower. 
In-hia  apeeeh  on  the.  motiea  of  trBpeaobineiit,  Mr. 
GrunalQn.deairBd  the  Hooae  to  look  upon  Land^ 
colleaguas  and  dependeots.  '*Who  ta  jt  but  he 
i>aly,"  exclaimed  the  omtor,  **  that  hath  brought  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  to  aU  his  great  placas  and  employ- 
iDentsI  ....  Who  is  it  but  be  that  brought  in 
Secretary  'Windabaok  into  that  pUce  of  tnwt — 
AViDdebttob,  the  very  broker  and  pander  to  the 
wbore  of  Babylui  7  Who  is  it  bat  he  oaly,  that  hath 
advanced  aU  our  p(^ib' bishops  f  I- shall  bamo  btft 
some  of  Ihems  Bishop  Maiawariifg,  the  Bish^^  of 
Brth  and  Wells,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Bishop 
Wren,  the  laaBt  of  el)  tfaeae  -birda,  but  one  of  the 
meet  unclean*"*  Oa  the  aaomnr  of  Land's  arrest, 
(the  lathaf Daoomber),  thia  WrtA  WM  eiBltteu  en 
th«  hip*  it  being  onteradtbat-a  message' aheiild  be 
aeot  to  the  Lerda,  that  thera  wave  «artain  lufbrma- 
tioaa  of  a  high  aattara  agoinat  Dr.  Muthew  Wren, 
binhep  of  Ely.  eoncemhig  the  settjng  np'bt  idolatTy 
and' auperstitiMi  ]  and  that  the 'Coin»noas,"liavrag 
iofonaatioaiUiat  -h«  ^^'eadearartttg  nn  eatja|M; 
deaired  tbeir  laadafai^  that  care  BMght  be  toieti 

1  AsAe  mn«  Um«,'t<aiid  wu  ileamjnceii  m  "  tfm  i;reiit  incendinry 
ID  fh*  nalioiuil  JinwiiM"'bj'  tha  Soiiteh  romnrtftionm,  w-ho  hud 
cnnt  qp(aLmd*n|iwiAw«M  nsi^Hwia  ih*  eitr^tlBOcbfreVuiited 
lij  the  (liiaffectod."  .      '  -  I  .  . 

*  Mihiwkrios,  who  had  mails  ■acli  a  uotH  t^liii  writingt  in  bmr 
■ir  Rbatilutian  and  the  diiin«  rig-ht  of  kmgi,  wu  n»w  bishop  of  Si. 
David'Ai  A*  tiMhop  of  Batii  and  W^Hi  wai  WllltHm  t>i(rt;c  ;  the 
biahoil  «f  OM'ord  wm-D*.  Jdb»  Baaetoft ;  MmtlhMW  Wr<an,  now  of  Ely, 
had  iwen  liiihrip  <tf  Navsieli,  and-  haJ  d iff ftig^ (Died  hintBelf  in  thai 
<IiiMMb]>'t>i«MolantiM>**cii;1oaof  Porttan*  iin4hTft»pii1>lonof'The 
indMtnooa 'clothian-^rriKamii,  M- dMcfirdinti  oF  ftreigum,  wTiu 
wairid  Ml  pigoRiM  th*  nlitioa  thi^hid  broufMWitfi  ihein  Iniii  Enh- 
laadlSMmtkif-iH).'  n«)itt|«  Wvta  was  lkaa«da«f  t(i«  cclcbnted 
Sir  (ilrMati^t  atnm.  ■  .  ^- 


dwt  h0'aiimild.gi«B  ga«d  seenrtty  to  abide  the  jndg- 
nseut^'bf  partiajnuit.  Mv.  Hampden  went  up  with 
tteia  iBcasage.'  Thm  Lard  Keeper  Finab,  who  most 
bevfl  aaen  that'  bio  own  hour  waa  at  haod,  aasvred 
the  'Honae  of  Coriiinooe,  through  Mr.  Hampden, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  ahoald  give  ball  ftr  ten  tbou- 
ssadpomidB. 

But  before  these  churchmen  were  atiicken  In 
their  pride  of  {riase,  Strafford  had  been  denounced, 
forniaity  aooaaed,  abd  mfely  Iqdged  in  the  Tower. 
When  the  king  left  York,  his  lienteoant  renmined 
behfn4  him,  to  take  aharge  <^what  remuned  of  the 
army  in  tiM  north.  It  ia  proved  by  many  concur- 
rent wiMeaae«'that  StraRbrd  waa  Bverae  to  eocning 
to  Leadoo  and  meeting  the  parliament.  Hia  frienda 
loM'him,  that  t6  appear  in  bis  ptnce  as  a  peer  would 
be  to  baaard  hie  life.  He  humbly  repreaented  to 
hia  matter,  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  htm 
where  he  whs,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  be  able  to  do 
bis  majesty  any  service  at  Westminster,  where  he 
felt  he  sImuM  rather  be  n  hindrance  to  his  affiiirs. 
as  ho  foresaw  that  the  great  envy  and  ill-will  of 
the  paHiamebt  and  of  the  Scots  would  be  beat 
against  him.  He  told  Cliarlea,  that  if  he  kept  out 
of  sight,  he  won  Id  not  be  so  much  in  their  mind; 
and  If  they  should  fall  upon  him,  he,  being  at  a  dia- 
tanoe,  might  the  better  avoid  any  danger,  having 
liberty  ttf  going  over  to  Ireland,  or  to  some  oiiier 
plaoe  where  he  mlglrt  be  most  aervieeable  to  his 
majesty.  The  king,  notwi^standing  these  weighty 
reasons,  eontinaed  very  earnest  for  Strafford's  com- 
ing kip  to  the  parliament.  CHiarles  had  a  wonderful 
notion  of  StrafTord'fl  powers  of  imposing  on  parria- 
inents,  and  his  own  less  daring  spirit  stood  in  need 
of  Ilia  servant's  resoluteness;  and  in  the  end  he  laid 
his  commands  opon  him,  pledging  himself  for  his 
aafoty,  and  assuring  him  that,  as  he  was  king  of 
England,  he  was  able  to  secare  him  from  any  dan- 
ger, and  that  the  parliament  should  not  touch  one 
hnir  of  his  h^ad.  Strafford  made  haste  to  thank  hia 
majesty  for  these  assurances,  bot,  still  unconvinced, 
he  once  more  represented  the  danger  of  his  coming, 
saying,  that  if  there  should  fiill  out  a  dUTereoce  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  his  partiament  conceroing 
hrai.  It  woufJ  be  a  very  great  disturbance  to  his 
majesty's  a^nt;  and  that  he  had  rather  snflTer 
bhnfie1f,'thmithat  the  king's  affiiini  ahonld  aafler  on 
hls  aceount.  "But  Charles  would  not  be  moved  by 
thetre  represeotatioos,  or  by  the  prospect  of  the 
danger  which  must  attend  fata  favorite  minister ;  he 
repented  his  injunctions,  saying  that  he  coald  not 
want'Strftffbrd'a  valuable  advice  in  the  great  trans- 
RCtitfrts  of  this  parliament;  and  in  obedience  to 
theste  'reiterated  commanda,  the  earl  came  up  to 
London.^  Sttnfibrd  assumed  a  bold  bearing,  and  it 
coulidenc^  Which 'his  inmost  heart  denied.  "A 
greater  and  more  nniversal  hatred,"  says  k  noble 
cofethporttry;  "  was  never  contracted  by  any  person, 
than  he  has  drawn  upon  himself.  He  Is  not  at  all 
dejeetad,  ImU.  believes  Bdnfidenily  to  clear  himself  iu 
the  opinion  of  alt  equal  end  indiffereot-miDded 
hearers,  ^vbeo  he  ahall  come  to  make  his  defease. 
The.  king  is  in-anch  astrnit,  that  I  do  not  know  bow 
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be  will  potaMj  «void,  wtthMrt  «iidaBgeruig  th*  lom 
of  lh»  whole  kiafdom.  the  gtviag'  waj^  blie.'rar- 
ni0¥e  of  diTMi  penwR*.  as  m  othRr>tbiB^itfaA 
«iU  be  deaiMided  bjr  thiia  pi«rlinin«Dt.i*>  StpaSbrd 
MTived  in  towo  oo  Monday  nigribt-;  ■on-  TuMdny  ha 
reMed  from  lb*  UJOgan  of  tb«  ^jonmefi  «u  idia 
Wednesday  be  went  to  parUament,  "  bnt'OraiuAgltt 
be  mia  caged'"* 

>•  It  waa  aboitt  thra»  of  the  olodf  lo  tfao  after- 
Dooo/'  Mjrs  Rudiwoitbt «' wbeti.die'£iivlof  Stmffwfl 
(being  iniimi,  and  not  well  disposed  in  bit  health, 
and  DO  not  baviag  sttrred  out  of  bia  iioase  that 
moruog),  bfiu-iug  Uut  both  Hodso*  Mill  sat,  thongfal 
fit  to  go  tbither.  It  was  b&lieved  by  some  (upon 
what  grooud  was  oeTer  clear  eDough)i  Umt-heiDlidB 
that  haste  then  to  accuse  the  Lord  Snyei  and  some 
others,  of  haviog  induced  the  Scots  Co  iuvado  th» 
kingdom ;  but  ho  was  scarce  ooteted  itfto  the  House 
of  Peers,  when  the  message  from  the  House  of 
C'onimoos  whs  called  in,  and  when  Mr.  Pym,  at  the 
bar.  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Eog- 
laod.  impeached  Thomas,  evi  of  Strafibrd  (with 
the  addition  of  all  his  other  titleit)  of  high,  treaaooi 
and  toTenloUier  faeinom  erimw  and  miedemennors, 
uf  which,  he  said,  the  Commons  would  in  dna  timo 
make  proof  in  form ;  and,  in  the  meop  time,deairBd, 
in  their  name,  tbiU  be  might  be  saqnostered  from  all 
ciiouseb,  and  be  put  into  snfe  cvatody."  Pym,  who 
carried  op  the  impencbmeot,  bad|  according  .to  Clat- 
*>D-Ji>a,  aonoooced  his  dfltermiiiad  hatred  to  Stj-af- 
furd  lUMoy  years  before.  "  You  are  ^ing  to  leave 
Us,"  said  Fym,  when  Wentwortb  Arst  want  or:er_ta 
the  king's  party,  "but  wo  will  never  leava  you, 
while  your  head  is  upon  your  shouldera."  On.  the 
present  occasion  Strafford  bad  gone  in  baste  to  the 
Honse.  "He  calls  rudely  ot.  the. door;  James 
Maxwell,  keeper  of  the  black  rod,  opens  :  his  lord- 
ship, with  a  proud,  glooming  countenance,  raakfsa 
foward  bis  place  at  the  board  head|  but  Rt  once 
many  bid  Um  void  the  Honse ;  so  .he  is  forced  in 
ruufusioD  to  go  to  door  till  bo  yrafk  <;slled>  Aftox 
coofinltatioD,  being  called  in,  he  stands^  but  is  oom- 
maoded  to  kneel,  and  on  his  knees  to  hear  the  sei|- 
tence.  Being  on  his  knees,  he  is- delivered  to  the 
keeper  of  the  blnck  rod,  to  be  prisooer  till  be  waa 
cleared  of  these  crimes  the  House  of.  CommonB  bad 
rhnrgod  him  with.  He  offered  to  apeak,  but.  was 
coroinanded  to  be  gone  without  ^  vord.  .  In  thp 
outer  room,  James  31axweil  required  him,  as  pris- 
oner,  lo  delirer  bis  aword.  When  he  bad  got  it,  be 
crit;«.  with  a  loud  voice,  for  hta  mm  to  carry  my 
lurJ  Uenteoaot'a  sword.  This  dona,,  be  makes 
through  a  number  of  people  toward  hi«  cftacb,  all 
gazing,  DO  man  capping  to  liitu,  before  wbooi,  tbnt 
murriing,  the  greatest  of  Epgland  would  have  stood 
uncovered,  all  ciying,  'What  is  the  mnttert'  .lie 
said.  ■  A  small  matter*  I  warrant  jqvu'  They  r?- 
plicj,  'Yes,  indeed,  high  treason  is  a  suijoU  oiftt- 
t«r.'    Coming  to  the  place  where,  he  expected  ■h^ 

I  «>*wy  gfcpwti  UUMffnm^  Birt  oCMMbaiAvrlMd  to  Ito 
b..cfleiMMcr,d^tba  ISUiorNw^lStt. 

•  Lrr.rT*  uf  Robert  Baillie,  principal  of  tlw  OniTcriitjr  of  GltBgow, 
W  «M  of  tlM  ScMnb  CnmnriMieoen  wnt  itp  tlj'Ldfadbu.   "  lii- 


(iOBoh,>it  was  nob4lMre7'So  be  bAhwved  to  return 
that  mrne  way,  through  a  world  of  gnttog  people. 
When  'tt  lnst  he  bad  found  bts  ooseh,  and  wn»  err- 
tering,  James  Makwell  Mid  him,  •  Your '  lordshfp 
is  .»y-  pnsooen  and  hiust  go  in  wif  caacb  ,**  bo  he 
bebpoved  do.">  'A  fevr  days  after  his  arresi. 
Smflhid  re^BBSted  to  be  admitted  to  b«U,  bat  this 
ma  vafbaed  bbnv  and'  be  was  nfely  lodged'  in  tfa» 
Tower. 

Hating  >tba#  aeavired  the  greatest  loeendiBi7, 
and  appomtod  a  committee  to  eoUett  and  arraoge 
the  efaarges'  ag^at  blm,  the  CMmnons  fell  upon 
socaa. inferior  inatmmenta— inferior  in  all  respects 
to  Btrsffotd.  but  still  far  fma  Insigaificant.  Sir 
Francifl  Wiodobank,  one  of  thd  seeretaties  of  state, 
thoi  friend  and  creature  of  the  primate  of  the  Eng- 
ProCeatnot  church,  and  yet  a  conoeated  Catho- 
lic. WHS  vliarged  with  iUegally  releasing  recuaaots 
and  Romish  praests  from  prison.  He  avoided  arrest 
and  trial  by  digbt :  protected  by  the  qneen,  be  es- 
caped to  Paria,  where  he  was  received  wicb  honor,' 
and  where*  evsMtuplly,  be  made  a  paUio  professieB 
of  Catholic  i»(B.  -  The  Lord  Keeper  Ptoeb  was  pro- 
ceeded agti  net  aa  an  snrowed  iwitor  end  proeurer  cf> 
the  odiens  judgment  against  Mr.-  Hampden,  and  for 
bn  numerous  abuses  of  power  in  the  matter  of  ship- 
money.  Finth-was  a  supple  rogue,  and  a  woodet^ 
fuJ  rbetoriciao  :  be  petiliooed  to  be  beard  for  him- 
self at  the  her  of  the  House  of  Coramoaa,  ti-where-. 
by,  ngunat  all  order,  he  was  to  take  notice  of  what 
was  handled  'td.  the  House  concerning  himself/"* 
His  prayer  having  been  granted,  Pincb,  bearing  tfao 
seals  in  his  own  hand,  entered  the  Lower  House; 
and  when  the  speaker  todd  him  that  bis  lordship 
.  mi^t  sit,  he  made  a  low  obeisance,  and  laying 
down  the  seals  and  bis  haf  in  the  chair,  himaelf ' 
le«ning  on 'the  back  of  the  chair,  be  made  a  very 
elegajBt  and  iugenioufl  speech  in  bis  own  vindiesK 
tion,  **et  a^tare  .henffonUneiam,"*-  But  thnagb  hi* 
deportaguMit.  was  very  humUe  and  snboibslver  and 
bis  spenqh  .fun  of  persuasive  rfae^ricf  it  could  not 
prev«il-or  premejit  the  Coumona £tom. voting  bim  a 
tmiCort' though  many  in  the  Honse  .were  moved  to 
a  kind,  of  eompassieu.  On  the  net*  day  his  im- 
peBcbment  was  oarried  up  to  the  Lords,  who  ot" 
dered  htS' commknient.i  but  he.ihad.' taken  timely 
warning-" Finch  was  fled  into.  Holland.  ClBrandoK 
hints  that  Fiaoh  had  oeme  to  a.  oompitomise  with 
the  popular  party,  m  It  beibg  -visible  he  was  in  their 
favor;'*  and  be-expressce  bia  surprise,  at  their  suf* 
feriog  AVindebeok  to. escape  their  justice,  "-agaiost' 
whom."  he  says,  "they  had' meffe  -prBgaant  teatl* 
nitaqy  .of  offenses  within  the  verge  ofi  the  Jbw^  than 
agmnst  any  person  they  had  accused  since  this  par- 
liament, and  of  some  that,  it  may  be,  might  have 
priMred  capital,  and  so  tb^ir  appMlte  of  blood  might 
have  been  satislied."''  But  the  Commons  of  Eog- 

<  LetUnof  Biwltio..  'OlBrwidon.  , * WbiMtoek. 

«  Hift.  It  H  cwtiiwi  UtOmm  wliHiflrt  tiVHtmrn  w  WtaSthwii 
dtnBdMWtadmra  HMkoiMiMi't^*  pMMf*  H  a  bmmm  m  tlw 
NrtiMaiu  iotolanMa  vf  Itu  liMfiK  "Fori''Mud  UwMraliMkntarjM, 
"btaide  tiM  tM%u«nt  UlXen  of  iMeWMMtt  ta  Iub  on  nuia,  iBd 
■igniftcatipn  of  hit  is^mU''*  pl'MluVi  M>  til*  MialC  af  pa^iiMj  ud 
pncfti,  ta  tha  jwlffaa,  «»d  to  a»1wr  vtslNMa  IT  julfM,  end  rntoetkiu 
graatad  hjr  hinMalf  to  prieita,  that  Bobodjr  aboaM  tmbM  lkap,'hs  hai^ 
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l«|tcl  ivere  not  r^matki^  J&m  tJbwir  sjipotfto^  far 
bipod.;  they.  wvDtqd  the  ^liaadA  of-  .£^raAflV!iTaa4- 
I^^u^i  wd.pp  iiHjre,  aod  .prolMUy  cftUHfuA  ;«Atw 
weie  gUd  to  9fi%  tb^  Oiglv^ofibev-ipteWtsp.  <\V2wt-, 

tftrror  latp  Ae-  benrta  of  all  if  oviWpwv-Qf -jtk* 
pptic  priacfctle.  ■  MWitlij^.lmf  imt.  M-mn^tf' 
arjt  Clarendon,  far,  no  nwr^iDM  •yati^lmMidi- 
t^i0  tecrible  i«fQraw»,h«d.jeaiuad'lJM>tin>*gnntr 
fly^  conaaalan-of  kup^dilint  Wnw  (bey  itest^ 
feared,  aod  -so  Imtad,  to,  bp  fiefnovad  ffldm  Ao'kUlgir 
afid  ua|iruoaed.Huder«n.9iCQMptj0ftnr-tUgh«Ma4^ 
■nd  frig)U«4  4FV^^  W  k««p«ri>C-tJie-|inf«t'H»l 
o{  ^aghnd^  one  of,,tiii«,frwBittbl  ai»cire|)wie>«f 
8tiU:Q,.iat;9.,fi3f9iga  Jfjjpcdovtftf.fwt-'finRr'Qf  l^.ttlw} 
bf^td«8;  Pf^paciPg  tbe:toiPdR  of'  ttia«9iiti«il»i4«d 
v^ry  tQiu^  pf  tba  prioQipa]  ;CQntIenH«i'thrOttgb0»l 
England,  wl>i)Jt4d  iwati  .high  Bh»Bift«>«ad  depn^ 
\'tfj»sfi9Pffii  to.0tjp»ct  buqIi  jn^asNze  of  yiHitaUmBaa 
fiqw.  thfir  gBDonJl  rotM  atd  reMliriwMi>u  tbair 

put;  Q^um."^  Jt.iPM*  4fHlMdt  frattderffal!.to'  bm 
binr  aUtbo  fdvocMfBaq^  inftfame^-tofclMpBtiMnk 
«)u|^mQtier,  %^i  nU  4iMa>QC-illttsal-thBa«b»^  firibiA 
th«  first  bltHTt  md  eB9iiicbA<L«^tlie'liB«0ortliMF  tfio^ 
tors.  The  whole  .<Uvic.«f  fbaolnimii  waa  shnUemd 
likQ.a  tiouae.af  glass,  ormfitWd  lille  aAdbfeid  oflicaraad 
a^fiw  oo  cha  ••'•(tirQ  of  ibQ^iniilmar  aub.  Cktarbn^ 
WHS.  iie[^}fl04(:liQpe)eB0,  nt'  OPOPV  thOM-  joined  t» 
bft  K^rsely  «..n«i  Xbe  -bad  to  niiae  Mronl  or 
vp^ce.iq  fttv«f  i  oor  did  he  gnio  any ithin^  Uke  « 
forw^idable  •pact^  tiM:th6aQi£mt  terron  faadBahaidddi 
apd  tiut  pfti^iun,4Dt  bbd  stuped  MiyoBA  tkat  1mm  erf 
rff(irqi..vbi(dk-Uw  g9«9»lotniifea.<keld-tD'bB-dem»> 
aary. ;  .   ■  '        ■  '  ■ 

,,&E-WBavB«|tpoMtbl«  jfiir  thft<C!«Mnwii  to  owrtobb- 
tbe,  sbtriBh  iudgA -inho  -hMl  UflbaM'afaip'inaiiay; 
nfkd  «i»ii4einii«d;  lik.  HainfilaDK.  'Bboiy  ^aedt' lip' 
'^aHfif  wflbija  .ffwamgd-to-Uw  i4card»,  aiiil  tbeh' 
la«d«lHpS'  f«C^vUh  jordwed  that  BnmiloDr  tDftV*> 
enpiorti,.  ©fWlvaleyv  -GfawAar*  Tkiet»i%'  bdA'  Weatiiil 
sl^ld  fi^id  Jpwvy  bail  to  abkle  Aer  jadpaisat  of  pM-i 
llAu^nt.  ■..8e«|(eI«yy>wbDs«  spBecbas  wDr  tA 
losm^erad,  Inapetcbad^if  faigh'trMaoRt  Kbd.  to 
tbp  gi;(pt.du(|irbM06'Qf  bta^rcabreo,  -botfa  jodges 
a%4  Javy^or^  'hn  «b*-  atraated  aittiBg'v' wiib 

bin  i^rDMoo  on*  od  rtfaa  ^dilbt  -aiid'biw^^biiawajr 
li^  4'  «iwindB :  folom  ■  But  'ConMuia  were 
c^r^utly  not  iioiiioufl  .fbribU'  blood  i  add  aftferaome 
tiiq*  he  m»  permiuod  tactrftUMw  bwupntf,  haviOj^, 
it^  bfiiDg'/owe(£la'gi«»«  jxce  gift^deiO,<roO' 
fof;  Uq»:|H>blt(<mnriMk  .-t  i.  .i  .  i-  ' '>  > 
A.D.  1641.  Od  tbe  19th  of  Jaonary,  Mr.  PrldeA«C 
l«mViibti««-Wli<M-pMWafltn]g  Ae^bsgotv^d  ib- 
co,niwiw«eM-  latppsaipgi  by  tto  loD^^iM^iiiiaitoli 

..'  ■■,  .         ■■    ■■■  ■■  r  ■■ 

b^^li*  mMolb  n>d«  In  tha  twenl;-nfnth  jttiut  Quern  Eliubctli,  in 

tKMon,  ^iJ  condrmDMl  to  be  haandi  4n»A»  ^wiiUnil whid^i. 
bjlhaWMIattVr  otttui  iUbu,  ne  hwyen  nid,  irooTd  hare  been 
Tei7  pcMl  to  bin." 

>  Sone  of  tbe  eberitb  wd  lieiilviwnU  of  comittee  had  lHd«  th^- 
■el^pw<jwWMri>>r»b*lMilM*»*rt1iy  t^lwyfiytikttwBW  Ac. 
TliM'.tfOT.UwulMli  Milll  lrtiii<»iriMii%hiilBplWBf'lh»a  WHeW 


oCi^btWitWtl.  'r  Be  profKMMl  that  the  parliameDt 
afatHiddli be-.hr MkyaaHyi.  fm  aomnicieii  iba*  House 
a4j«o«e4  ^tipiwfialiHottt  and-foHo«*wd  the  exampto 
iKbM-liait-.btaB  'eoi  them  bf  -ffa*  Soots  «  ftw 
iiMialhf  b*i(i>re»  !httiiqii»g  ftir  regular  irteoBhil  per- 
UMMfrtf.  Ahtfas'  aaav'thMt  to  gawd  ugaliiat  the 
■tat|A»-lw:«iMBK«><M  fenar.'lUey  <Kr«cted  tint 
ijba-iaMHig  el  «nt»<«'lb«  died  time  efaoiM  be  im* 
peitotia*  od  <tl^t  faed'fceeiier  idmMflBar  ;  ihRt  if 
bfr-f^i W,>tibeB>Ui»-HoalfB  of  I^Ada  «hoii1d  iarae  the 
4rnlfli-  if  IjQido  Mlad,  tbeo  the  ahertllb  were 
te-<46  it  f  «Dd  ff  tbe  «horif&  neglected  or  refwed, 
thioB  ^ofeopIOi  were  to  prooeed  to  elect  llieir  rep* 
reeeMaifiiioewitbeutiaaiy  writs  at  eTl.  They  moro- 
orer.prdvUeditbat  kM'fiitare  pttriiaiHeiit  abouid  be 
ditaoUed  er  aijmamM  by  tbe  king,  wtahont  its  own 
coBBMit,  imlUttloea  -ttiA  fifty  ^ya  fttttn  the  opeo- 
ing  of  ita  BaoRonl '.  Ctuirim  her*  BtteoiptlMi  to  make 
a-atiKid^  Oa  ftft'ItM  oTJanoary  he  ■ummoned  both 
Lorda  atitf  Oenmow  to  Wfaltebalh  there  be  re- 
provned  ;tlilB  IdtMr-foptheir  long  delaya;  eOd  spoke 
of  their  leodDDiitaoei'WhMt  euflbred  dtotrftc^  to 
wtliB  by  dHiadiacreet  p«dth>iw  of  mea  Who,  *•  Bore 
iiiJi<iotaaly<hM<igiiofaiid|y,  wettW  pm  notfiffcrence 
faeewaeiirWab-iMltiWAbd  aKeratlOD  Of  gtfremiBeDt** 
Ho'  BBBvtred'-tbein  wgnhi,  llmt  be  wouM  eoaeur  ia 
attiwhaug  tiH  iiar^lea  both  in  cfaoreh  and  atafe; 
'  wotdd  Joie  iiiirafdnniDg^be  coDna  of  joatlce;  and 
:  woeid  evm  aDn>eDdtn''ludfa  pprriona  of  faia  rerenoe 
aa  tdiAukl  be. ibtind'  illegal  er  faenvy  on  hia  Bobjecte- 
Bbt;  ofibar  tfalaj  he  aaid  that  be  w6nld  ahow  tbem 
what  tfaey  (tkwCortiMona)  afaoiiM  eschew.  *<I  can 
mti'bdt  take  i\ttlAt^,'*  said  Charlesi  •*  of  these  pcrti- 
tioM  ^Ixiui*t  toll'  bow  to  oM  tbem)  given  in  tbr 
D&m0i-ef  'aevoi/ai-oadntlea,-ftgmoBt  the  preeent  et- 

■  NUitdibd  Doiermuent  of  the  church,  and  of  tbe 
great  -tbnatt  <lhet'  are  given,  that  Mahopa  eball  be 

'  DO.  hetltr  tlutV'-^lpberfe.  ir  oot'cleaa  dons  away. 
'  Now'-I'iMat  Mir  yen,  that  I  make  grettt  dlfTerence 
>  bdtwbi(  refbhfflftidU'RAd  alMration  of  goTornnieDt: 
ibon^  t  i»n)fl)rf«h«'flni;  I  can  tiot  givo  way  to  the 
Utter.  -  I'tn^Il  hoi)  eay  that  bishops  tnny  not  hare 
•  Dedrs^tobed  thiefr  power,  or  eneroBebed'tipoin  tbe 
totfipanili'whiAh'lf  yoA  find,  correct  irnd  reform  the 
.  abdie,  acebnniig"tio -tbe  wisdom  of  former  titnps; 
I  aedeo  fk»'i  «til  w'ith  you.    Nay,  farther;  if,  upon 
'  »eribuh  detMte.'jlou  BhaHehow  me  that  bishops  hsTc 
<  flia»e'tt«Rip)yml'W4itbDf  it^,  ineoDTenieot  to  the  smtt^, 
I  aftd'not wtvewstat^'tft  the  ehiirtih'  for  the  support 
of  tfpbcdpacy.'l  ttbdI'DOt'  be  unW4l1iiig;to  perauaife 
i>  tbbm'  to  litylt^own;  yet  Vf  this  yoa  must  under- 
vmiid  tbrt-  C  akn  Hot  'eotisene  to  the  takbig  off  their 
:  vq9M>  iHxparthcnMM;- wbleh-  they  hn^e  andenrly  en- 
joyed mtdttf  ito'tMiny'  of  tny  predecesnrs,  even  bc- 
I  forir  ihe  €impi*At  ifUfl  ttrer  Mnee,  and  Vrtilch  f 

-  coAciftWfl>>I'"Mit*  beimd  M  RtHiandti  nir  one  6f  the 
I  fmidanienMl  lUMltai^oAB  of  thta  khigdora.  There 

■  is  bat-Uoe  -otbe^  reek,'  liodthnt'iiot  Ma  Bdbstaoce  but 
in  fbrm,  yet  tbttflbrYn  ifl  so  essentfdl,  that,  except  it 
bofefenfaetd;  W  wfti  flint  the  substancel  There  is « 
bMt  gipen  in  fof-ft^quetti!  pfi^ltaitlefit  :~the  thing  t 

-  iihfli'tbR£'Wt(}'-#tiyV  to' hnve  fi'eqaetit  ^rlihrnents  : 
;  batWtlve  pti^efto  sherlfTi  aod  cortstablea,  nml  I 

know  not  whom,  to  do  my  office,  that  I  can  nut 
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^  OBlo.  fiat,  to  ■how  j«D  ttat  I  MB  MMn 
to  plMM  yom  m  ferm  whicb  dtmmy  sot  A*  ai*- 
Ooec,  I  uD  eurteiit  70a  •ksll  hBTv  va  art  for  tiiis 
pBipoM,  h«t  M  Mfortoed*  that  it  MMer  latmwk 
B|M«  my  homor  nor  chat  im&pmb\w  rig^  ih« 
crawD  eoDcwniBc  pailiaumali  i  «».  wliicb  ptirpMn 
[  hive  eommanded  my  laaraad  coaaatt  t*  wak  oa 
)-ou,  my  lords,  with  inch  ptttpoMam  la  I  bapa  wiH 
five  MDtcotawnl )  fat  I  iaganuitiiy  cooftM  that 
fraquiit  parliaiiiaiita  ara  Am  hma  tamoB  to  pra- 
MT*  that  right  nndanbadiag  betlraeb  taa  and 
my  nlyeata  which  X  to  aaitoaMy  deaira."*  Tb« 
king,  howevar*  wai  now  amUa  -aidiar  to  uphold 
iMbops  ornsiol  tha  GaBiMMaa  iM  arff  oAer  partfan- 
hr;  aod  ho  aharttjr  aftar  nlMMat^  #m' Ma  cbb- 
■art  ta  tha  biHIiw  triaairial.pai  !■  iiiiHiii,  whMi  wa« 
neeiTfld  hy  tha  cooBtiy  with  dambMiMmioof  joy 
tod  trioaph.  At  thb  timo  baCb  Hooaea  had  oa»* 
fkiaed  eoacaraiDg  semioniT-pncdOf  ifcc; '  At  atfoo 
u  the  CotnnioiM  had  witb^wo  fimm  WhitshiJl, 
ChvlM  Md  the  Lorda,  who  roimiBad  bahiod^  that 
t»  hid  beard  of  their  agttating  .tha  bnsiiwsa  of 
GgodiMD,  tho  prieat,  and  that  in  a  day  ok*  two  hft 
wonkl  aead  tbMD  aatbfat^ry  reaioaB  fbr  'what:he 
hid  dooa  io  that  matter.  What  .ha  had  don»  ia 
this  case  waa  00I7  a  laodable  eierotao'  of  the  royHl 
pren^aUve  of  mercj,  ia  repriovteg  iho.vtebai  «f  a 
MTige  ilatBtei, — that  is,  he  had  ropriend  John 
Goodman,  coademned  to  death  aa  a  aemitiary* 
pcieit.  The  Conunoas  were  not  satiafied  with  ih& 
Mnuanea  ha  had  |prab  the  Lorda;  and  On  tha  29th 
of  JuBirj  a  reiDOBStnwca  v€  berth  HisHHOt.wu  pn*- 
Hited  to  hia  Majes^,  reutiog.^  penal  itatDtea; 
tttfiog  that  of  late  yeara.  about  th«  ^ty  of  LoadaB. 
NgbQr  priests  and  Jaauiti  had  beeadiaetaarged  out 
fi  prison ;  that  Ihey  wore  cradiUy-  iafMmfid  that, 
•t  the  present  momaot,  the  pope  bad  a.  niuwia,  or 
■lent,  retideoc  in  London;  that  the  ptpitta  wient 
n  publicly  to  DBnmark  House  and  St.  iaaaea's  to 
nut  as  good  Protestaets  went  to  their  parish 
chsrcfaef;  diat  the  noa-exeoati(ia  of  tha  peiud 
Atotes  was  a  principal  canae  of.thq  iocreaso  of 
popery;  that  therefore,  they  buobly  desired  iba> 
•xscotioB  of  the  kws  agaiait  priests  tad  Jesqita, 
ud  thit  Goodman,  the  priest;  sbooU  be  left  to  tbd 
jntice  of  the  Uw.  Ob  the  3d  irf  JFebnisOy  GhwlM 
n^iti  to  thia  romoaatmnesL,  .He  wired  the 
Urds  and  ComDwna  thM  it  i^imt.bia  alai 
thit  popery  or  snparstition  shovU  hkenMe;;  that 
ha  woold  drire  tha  Jesipta  and  pripsta.put  of  tba 
Ungdom  withia  a  month,  by  a  pnwitinatian,;  thot» 
tt  for  the  noDcio,  Rosatti,  the  bs4  Vlwaya 

usnred  him  that  he  had  jjonomisawnt  \>iiL  onfy 
raided  near  her  to  enterfaiai  a  «HT»ii^oadenc4  be- 
tween her  and  the  pope,  in  things  rtt^ftwtte  fqr  ^ 
nerciip  of  her  religion,  which  wns  waira«t#d  to 
Ker  b;  her  marriage-artidest  wbioh  gi^Te  b»r,Hhnrty 
of  cooscieoce ;  yet,  as  bis  presenca  gbre  offiBwae, 
bar  mijesty  wrndd,  within  a  conMni^Pl  t^x»t  re- 
move bitr.  Cbariei  moreofer  declfred  iMt  ha 
vovld  uke  especial  car!»  to  fpevant  hia.  val^ecUi 
fnni  resorting  to  mass ;  and  be  eo^ed  by  ^jng 
Bp  poor  Goodmao.   "  Lwtly."  said  he*  *Kt^mr9r 
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ilif  John  -OtooAniaH.  (he  priest,  T  will  tot  yoa  \nmii 
the  why  T  reprieTed  him.  I  am  hiformed^. 

neither  Qneea  EKzabeth  nor  my  ftOier  did  ever 
Btto»^  that  any  priest  ia  their  times  wM  execoted 
nser^fcr  ref^ioa ;' which  seems  to  me  to  be  his 
panictthrr  ease:  yet^  fleeing  I  am  pressed  hy'bodl 
Howaea'to  give  way  t»  his  execatioo,-  and  because! 
Win  a*oH  the  ioeoovenitnfce  of  giving  so  great  dis- 
cMtviiit  to  lAy  pet>pl»  a»  I  eooeefve  this  mercy  mny 
prodeco,  therefive  I  do  remit  this  parrietifair'  case 
to  both  the  Houses ;  but  I  desire  tbeTti  to  take  into 
tholr  nmsldnMioBt  tfMi  ineonVeDleDce;  as  I  coo- 
oeivef  nugr,  upon  this  oceaeloD,  Ml  tipon  my  sub- 
jeelf  ud  other  PnteiAiBia  dmad,  especAally  rince 
it  Rsay  aabm  to  olhar'stitoa  to  be  a  aet'erity ;  whieU 
sbapioDii  h«*hig  dins  rapreaeoted  to  you,  I'thfok 
n^aalf  llrbed  Aon  all  the  IH  conseqiseDee  that  may 
eiMiB  apbn  dw  •xaontkin  of  thlA  person.'*'  On  tiie 
najtt  day  quean  ttioaght  proper  to  send  a  letter 
to  tha  Oonmons  by  Si^  Henry  Vahe.  fler  msjesty 
asBufed  thorn  that  she  bad  eVer  been  rcrady  to  dO  ■ 
her  best  for  the  removing  of  sll  misunderstanding 
between  the  kbsg  and  people ;  that  nt  the  recpiest 
of  the  lords  who  petitioned  for  the  calling  of  th^b 
porlianieDtf  she  had  written  eflbctunRy  to  the  king, 
nod  sent  a  geatlemao  to  York  expressly  to  persoad^ 
him  to  the  hoMiog  of  a  parliasnant;  ^at  baring  taken 
knowtei^e  that  the  hariogooesent' to  her  from  tbb' 
pope  wns  distutsful  to  this  kingdom,  fcbe  was  destr. 
dus  to  give  aa^faotion  to  the  parKnment.  ShoY^ 
peatad  the  pmniiBea  nade  by  Charies  abont  Rosett) 
and  mnaa-faMring;  and  ibeu  the  nfbrred  to  the  eoT* 
leetiaM  of  naotiey  for  the  Scottish  war,  whicb  she  hnfl 
seton  foata«angth*Caiholie«,eunelaghereondiiet 
therein  on  the  groond  of  her  igmHunce  of  the  Inwa, 
and  pramiohig  to  bo  more  eavtioos  hereafter."  Hie 
CommcDs  returned  their  bumble  thanks  to  herinn- 
jesty  for  her  gmcioQS letter;  and  doubtless  despised 
the  fcing.br  putting  forward  his  wife  in  this  public 
manaer:  «t  all  erenta  It  was  a  sign  and  eympton^ 
of  the  wetdutess  of  the  comt  partyi  A  dsy  or  two 
after  Cbarlea  sent  the  Commoas  »a  petitkm  of 
JefaD  OoadaasOf  condemoed,**  wber^B  ^e  priest 
prayed  hie  majesty  rather  to  x«mii  him  to  the'  mer- 
cies of  thb  discootmted  than  let  him  live  to  be  the 
canoa  of  so  peat  a  discontent  t  that,  if  the  Morm  was 
raiaad  for  hin,  he  would  ba  east  iMo  fhe  sea,  Aiat 
othm  night  avoid  lbs  tenqiestt  and  that  he  should 
ealeem .  bb  Uoed  well  shed,  to  oement  the  breach 
between  hia  majeaty  and  Ua  anb^eota.  The  Con- 
mons,  however,  did  not  shed  his  blood  t  and  ft 
fhould  appear  that  Goodman  knew  diey  wonld  not 

fhwlitk  

All  this  tkne  the  Scottish eomtnissionera  were  re- 
■idieg  .tn  the  heart  of  the  t'liy,  near  London-stone, 
in  a  house  so  near  to  the  church  of  Sl  Antholin's,  a 
place  made  fatnouB  by  some  Puritan  or  seditious 
preacher,  tbot  there  was  a  way  out  of  it  into  a  gal- 
lery of  the  chevch.  *•  This  benefit  was  well  fore- 
seen on  aO  sides  in  the  accommodation,  and  Hum 


1  Pari.  BiM. 
a<m.  Sir  lUwta         e«l  Ma.  Ik 


Cwinww.  Imt  ami  by  bar  Mjntjr^  btlar. 
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[Book  VII. 


«l|iUKat.ii|8igm^,to>.Ui«n)'(^,  their  ot/fu  ^AVf^iopi. 
where  one  of  their  owd  chapbiot.  (CUl.Ai^nuibpd, 
•Mmns  ,vikm  AWvao^^p  |}awl«mm<HTW.&«  i:hief,. 
!vho  was'UMwfBajDis«4!WithM^in  iq  4i4  trea,^  ia. 
vBtt^a  w]wab.l)«(l,Tefoiwiacfi^tQ  rf^iwiiBD^  to 

fiq^  r#»ortJ))l  thfi  citiiiepaQ^j^f.l^imariapd.lbptioD. 
falT^  otben  9f  all  'qvaliUe8'Qtt|t,o£  curioftttf^hy  fifmo 

h^  of  tbenv  that  A-W'the.firft  Apppax^PO?  tii^&y 
,To  tho  onwruiM^oC. every  Sunday  to  tbe^hatfiju  iq 
ffi  %ht,'^.e  cfeurpk  vai.d^yfucapptji ;  .ti4^iy,(p§- 
.peijU^.thp-Tyowen)  vJio  W  tba,bwPf''fi*!.  tO;get 

iofio  tlijefhiu¥l}.iD.^iqoriui)g(FJiey,Tr]W)^.¥M 
-bifHg.  vpoUi  w.^i^iit .  ^e ..wis^wa , wiiiiouh  to-  be 
wdi^B  Qftsyeetatora}  ket^ping  tbeur  pJac^ttll  the 

tint.  ,^b0thf)^  iqoi;nio4;,or..iiQe^oan*  Mi^f  J>^ET,ice 
was  .the  mgrt^ipifl  nnd^  that  covU  bn  delivered ; 
bpt.tbe.bifftorbu)  ^  prfyodiced,  fod  ce^rfpinly  haa 
o,ot|..bit /iipop  ttiQ,  cha^ctenatiE  defpda.of' theee 
Pre«byt;9nan,devotMii)f  • ,  ^heii,^e:);^n(}er  Heo^er-. 
Boa,  ja^ld  foitb.  tb? .  {Vio^phuig  yrt^  lyvt  yfk^iy  .to,  be 
^at  and  ifffpvl ;  1^  tt^,  x^nersl,  tf^dej^-cy  ojf  puri: 
taaic  preacben  ^ae  to  the  oppositie  Qxtraiim.  ^  Hor 
,doe)l  th^.biAtaru^u  fllo.w.  for.  one  o/ ,the„8tpQQgeBt 
masaqs.^^liicb  induced  the  J^ondonpjpa  Bo.to;C;r9wd 
,tbat  plBpB  WdjrBbip. .  ^tl9.(»ny,e«tip^e^jb^d._tjeen 
jiop  down  by; the  irpn  bj^pd,  ^a|^.;,jkDdjaow»/or, 
UiE^.iirst  tini|Q,  these  ipai^y, years,,  tbpuqatyla  (ff  citi> 
seq^  coald  he^ ^,  io  ^t^  ^«;tboUa>  c^.U^cb,  tb,e  Xprd 
pr9pqMii4^,juni  t)ie^,9ivo  V9y,i  ftojf  of  those 

rites  fip^  ^erenioQies,, attars,  ^od  l^w'n;^leevoB,  that 
lu^  BO  irrftate4,al|  tbe.pipre  devQUt.fil^asvfi.^  ^br: 

,  eqdpiv  boweyer,  (ould  ^a^dfy  pverrat^  tit«  ioflo- 
jPinje  axfirc^s^^  '^^  jjh^  cityfcy.iftiefe  ^c^ttiBli^p^^acb-, 
era,  aridjby,  t^e.^pr^  QO.mpfi^^on^r^.  Soijn^  of,the 
htfer.wetj^  Ypry  .w;?,ejptaUe  jipon  .other.groyn^a  .1)?-. 
sideB^tbope  of  reli^po ;  ^ay  were  ipen  ef  ^h.Q  >yorId, 
and  meb  of  buainesa,  pleasaet 'm  cooversatioo,  and 
oS.gKfiBX,  f4(^e0^;  ,moreBTer..,tbe,.Piy[lipb.r*!^brnier8 
.were-baiaqd  to  tbeiu  by  the  double  canrictjon  that 
they  conld  not  hare  acbfeved  what  they  had  done 
bad  it  Dot  been  for  tbe  bold  niarcb  of  tbe'Cbyeiiapt- 
erat  and  that  they  eoubL  uot  be  sure  of  tbeii;  victory 
if  tbe  BeottlKh  mrmy  were  witbdrnwo  from  the 
.portherp  provipces...  B|»iUie,  ,9pp  of  ,tbe,  flommis: 
•iooarsr  who  Juew  as  .  well  aa..Bay  bud  the  state 
ef  affidrs  and  of  pnUlc  opinion,  said,  ht  tbe  course 
of  the  negotiRti(in?,,wbicU  were.,protra9ted,for,fli3t 
BtaDth»— *•  Thia  we  will  make  long  or  abort,  acoord- 
ngaa  .^eneewflMerfofonrgoodfHendsiQ  Ebglaod 
require,  for  tbej  Are  still  io  tlia^  ^'ayrtbitt  if  we  md 
our  army  wera  goae  they  .were,  yet  dmdeM.'.'.i  It 
was  therefere  not  tat;prtiinff  that  1^  commit- 
tee of  tbe  .raembejrB'Df^bQtli  ^piiseB,'  {tppointed  ^(oje- 
new  the  kreB^>w.ith  tbe  S«QSawbk>li<b«d.be§ua  at 
RlpdDj  Was  ceitf|io«ed  i>f  men  imry  tieceptabte  to 
tbem. ,  i8  >,iii^.,i^a(' t]hp8Q,mn?ag^rB,  9?  tbp  En- 
glish parliameaC  were  exceedingly  vigijuit  iatpre-, 

■Veiiitiitg  tbfe  Stoniflh-  cemmhrtowew  froth  ^rteriog'' 
intp  aijy  cpovpraatiuu  or"  fnifiniftritjj  with  .;suclbi„a^ 
sr«njWtt£M-iekh0.appeaitioBpeityt  .fciit.il>Byiy,be 

"  Tl  O  1  .W  . 


4o9b(e^  .YrtwAw  tbji;  Scfitf  bad  u^.  nry  decidec 
4B«fi9tltilw  loTiil^  wittj  of  thoM  wh«  ImU  them 
Mit,b«,V«il)m-rwlr4^hTl8.  Tbe  patrj»t>i <w  the  oon- 
(rfiiry*'pnipiifw4,ih9P>  b'gb  rawanb*  and  heaped  aQ 
ffwiUe^pa.HpQB  tbpni;  they  were  qaneaaed  in 
b|>tbJipMe|i«i(  jMMrliaiPftBt;  aad an  order  waa  eatar- 
,^i],,^at,vpt)n  «11  eccasioDs  they  abeuld  be  styled 
*i  9f}r.brfltbrifn.af  &wtlaad."  Qbaries,  on  the  otber 
haqd,  fMAT  qle^r^  .Mwt  tbere  was  no  hope  of  restor- 
ing tb^  o)d.|fi:d^  pf  things  until  the  Scottish  aney 
qb«uj|dJi^bAyoi)|d.tbe  Tweed,  and  disbanded ;  and  he 
coinpliioentfid;,aj^d  cooled  the  oommissioners,  and 
in,  biB.eagerR^S9-yielded  many  points  ia  tbe  treaty, 
if,  tt^,ilefiigQ,jof,,being  the  soener  rid  of  tbem  and 
tbeir  amyr. £{•  «oosented,  for  example,  with  little 
hesifatioar  to.coi^rip  fill  tbe  acta  passed  by  the  late 
Scptt(^.pa^^a^pDt;,  tbajt  native  Scotnman  abme 
abonld  h*re,|b<^.fn9>i^iid  of  the  fortresses  of  their 
bimdoJD  i  wid  that  neitheir  in  England  nor  in  Ire- 
^nd  ^eotsnfe*  stfopld  bp  >atuaed .  with  anusual 
oaUu  ;  bat  be  fssomed  sova  of  bit  old  stemnesa  and 
resqli^tion  ybep  tbey  spoke  of  the  odions  incendia- 
ries, an^  wf^ired  tbat  tiiey  shpnid  be  left  to  tbe 
,j»dfffiea%  iff.  pE^-liaineat.  Tbey  advanced  claims 
for  the  ipimediato  reatoration  of  all  Scottish  ships 
and  jDerfib*P<^.'^9  whicb.  bM  be^p  taken  by  the  £n- 
gU^h  cruisera,  and  were  g;ratified  by  a  ready  com- 
j3b^99^,.  ..'Vp^  also  claimed  iodeuioificatioo  for  the 
fbstige^  they,  b^d  sfistalned ;  and  Charles  referred 
tbiB,,ofnpey><)t)Qation  to  the  £ng]ish  House  of  Com- 
.mopa,^.,^be  speedily  voti^d  <jCl2d,000  for  tbe  ex- 
iPppaes  fti  ^hf  Sqqttigh  arm^  dwing^five  pionths,  and 
^300.000  .as  "a  feieudly  relief  for  tbe  tosses  and 
PQce^ittef^o^f  ttieir. brethren  of  Scotland."  Before 
thifi  fioj^  cp^ld  ^e  .paid,  ibey  got  large  sums  for  the 
Cpreoapt^qrfi.by  .7^y  of  Joan;  and  there  appeara  to 
b^ve  %ea  ifo.  di^(:uliy  jq  raiaing  pioney  iq  this  way 
in  tbe  city  .of  jUoodon  whenever  the  proceeda  were 
to  go  ^  tbeiir  bretjftren  of  Scotland ;  for  the  citiaeaa 
l(oeW|  a^  ,;nF|Bll„^  the.  statesmen  bn*^  pecessaiy  it 
was,^  ke^p,  the  Scottish  army  together  in  good  con- 
dition,and  iit^pod  bumor.  .Tberereoiained  to  set- 
tle the  la^t  claV9e  of  the  treaty,  touching  tbe  estab- 
lisbniieot  o^  ^  lasting  peace  between  the  two  oatiuna ; 
ya^  tbis  clause  the  Scottish  commissioners  made  so 
diffi(:ult,  that, there  was  no  way  of  settling  it  for  tbe 
present.,  .  6n  ppe  or  two  occa«ioas  .the  ancient  na- 
tiqnai'aQii^oai^iss^n4  j,ealo(lsies  produced  a  coldnesa 
rT^lnioBt  a  rypture-^etweeo  the  Englisb  and  tlie 
Scots.  ,!^hp  latter  were  pvei^-hasty  in  pressing  for 
t^^  total  abolition  of  episco^cy  |io  Epjg^nd  as  well 
as  ,in.  S,cotInD(](  am]  thereby  giiTe.aome  embarrass- 
nient  to  Hous.e  of  Commons,  who  considered 
the.  ftej)  gremature.  ,  Op  tbe  1 1th  of  March,  bow- 
eyer,  it  waa  feablvqc^  tn  the  Lower,  House,  "  That 
for  |'!^^'9PB,9i'.  any  otber  clefgypian  whatsoever,  to 
in  Itiie^^oinn^iasipD  of  the  peace,  or  to  have  any 
judicial  power  10  the  Star  Chamber,  or  in  any  civil 
court,'  IB  a^hi'ndr^^nce  to  their  spiritual  function,  prej- 
udiclaV  to  ,tbe  cdnimobwealtt^  and  Et  to  be  taken 

^oo  lale^  Charles  tried  the  eibcacy  of  concession, 
''the  {oreat  laws  hnd^  been  greatly  ,^bua«d.  and  b^d 
'exclteil  '^iolenl  mur'mnra.*',  be  sent  down  the  Eari 
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of  Hdhttd  totcdl  iIm  Ldrd^  tliiit,  M^bf  Us  grlw«mid 
(!«actaeaB  lo  his  people^  be  Wis  ftnilttg  M'l&y  ^4vd 
ttll  die  iMir  boDods  of  Ui  femte  liT  tbb  Viaj^dcAo. 
and  that  they  tbonld  be  rediued  te  Ihe  beAffitlon 
they  were  ie  beSire  fail  late  eaaroMfaAnmlii.  0%  a' 
farmer  oecuion,  iihen  be  drew  WentWortli,  Noy, 
and  Diggefl  from  the  opp(W{tlOB,1ie  hod  felt  Ae-b^n* 
efit  of  tampering  with,  aad  employing  some  Of  the 
patriots;  and  he  now  fondly  hoped  thRt  a  simflar 
experimeat  on  political  tntegri^  ^iold  be  attended 
with  the  like  aneceM.  Wbitelocic  aaya  that  there 
was  a  proposal  (the  subject  of  much  discourse)  to 
preserve  tlie  Eart  of  Straffiird,  by  converting  his  en* 
emies  into  friends  by  giving  them  promotion ;  t^t, 
according  to  this  plan,  one  should  be  made  lord  treas- 
urer, the  Lord  Ssye  master  of  the  wards,  Mr.  F;^m 
efaaoeellor  of  the  Excheqaer,  Mr.  HolUs  secretary 
of  atate,  Hr.  Hampden  tntor  to  Ae  prince, 
And  he  adds  tint  Jnxon,  the  blafaop  of  London,  re- 
signed his  ueasnrei's  stalT,  the  Litfd  Coithigton 
his  place  of  master  the  wards,  rest  being  eas- 
ily to  be  voided.  "  Bot,"  he  asys,  whether  upon 
the  king's  altenttion  of  his  miod,  or  Hy  what  other 
means  it  came  to  pass  is  uncertain,  but  these  things 
were  not  effected ;  and  the  great  men  baffled  there' 
by  became  the  more  ineensed  and  violent  against 
the  earl,  jofniog  with  the  9eotB  cORimisffianeiiB  who 
were  iniplacid>Ie  against  him."'  The  anthorlty  of 
Whitblock  is  generalljr  entitled  to  the  highest  r«- 
epect,  but  in  this  particnbir  It  reqaires  coofirihatloa 
— tomething  more  deflnhe'to -make  as  believe  in  the 
motives  infpated  to  the  greatest  of  the  patriots. 
Even  if  we  could  accept  as  troth  the  unltaVorftUe 
efaaraeten  dnwn  by  royalist  writbjrs  of  Ldtd  Spye 
aod  Hollia,  we  shoidd  hesitate  long  ere,  npoo  a  lio- 
gle  assertion,  we' eonld  make  np-our  mbds  td  be- 
lieve that  the  contented  poverty  ,and  entbasiasm 
of  Fym,  or  the  lofty  and  wealthy  faidepeodeDce  of 
Elampden,  eould  be  tempted  by  offers  of  place,  or 
changed  in  their  habits  aad  course  of  raind  by  the 
withhholding  of  it.  Some  of  l^eir  ' party.  Indeed, 
accepted  employment,  and  among  them  was  the 
Lord  Saye:  but  this  was  when  the  old  placemen 
abandoned  their  posts  through  fenr;  and  ^aye, 
thoagh  suspected  for  a  time,  did  not  commit  nis 
priociples,  and  he  threw  up  the  high  qtRce  of  mas- 
ter of  the  wards  when  the  king  declared  htniself  for 
civil  war  by  retiring  to  OxfoM.  Clarendon  mentions 
a  design  of  giving  some  of  thegr^eat'o^ces  of  the 
state  to  some  beads  of  the  populor  party;  but  he 
mys,  dtstincUy,  that  their  eontlnaed  violence  in  the 
prosecution  of  Strafford  was  the  ^ason  for^  which 
Charles  decided  ''that  the  putting  of  those  proQio- 
tions  in  practice,  should  be  for  ^  tinie'  staspended." 
This  IS  very  different  from  'WbitelocVs  implipatioo, 
it  goes  to  ahoV  that  the  leaders  offbe-oppoeition, 
or  the  drivers  of  parliament,  as'  tlie'y  weije  called, ' 
did  not  follow  up  tfae  great  inceodi^fy  |)ecauBe  t!Fiey 
had  been  refused  the  places,  bul,  dn^'the  cODtmfy, 
that  they  were  refused'  the  places  ' Wcause  tbey 
steadily  persisted  in  the  prosecutio^  of  ^tr^Sbrd. 
Hence  a  base  and  seltlsb  n:|ot;li'e^''i8^removed|^^nd 
diat,  fpo,  by  the  charppiop  ot'^B*^^^^_pi^^'^  w)\o 


Is  UMya  ready  M  hnpoM^  the  'worsii  of  nMtiveff  to 
his-tt)»jkideats.  ' 

PyM,  ifrhbtta,  ur  WW  WsKeve,'  B»  4artii^cbiiBlMra- 
tUto  ooal£l  bate  Ufrned  ftmH  bi8  liM^poisfl  -Of  having 
the'beAtf«ftiie  grei(0HeaAd  moit  dahgwrwMt  enemy 
ta  tbe'liberties  ef  faM  conQtiy,  bad  been  hdwirtdilsly 
employed  Ybt'irtore  than  thTee' ntontfaB  in'ptepiring 
the  .charges  aiid  'proe&  agshiet  StMflbftl^'  7%at 
fbllen  lord  had  nowlo  fbel  by  what  an  insecure  ^d- 
ore  he  had  held  the  b'row-heaten  parliarnent  of  Ire- 
brad.  As'  sood  as  his  sword  of  strAn^h  was  ^iv- 
ered  6y  th6  Commoojs  of  Enghind,  the  Irish  pariia- 
ment  sent  er^r  a  committee,  end  showed  themselves 
no  lesti'Witent  upon'  his  rain  than  th^  En^ish  and 
Seota,  In  Ireland  he  bad  carried  hia  tyranny  to 
its  greatest  bi%ht;  and  the  Englbih  Cbnimons  wel- 
comed with  'affectaon  rod  joy  the  cbtnmittee  that 
came  to  depbsd  'against  bkir,  and  gFre  the  Weight  of 
one  of  the  Aree  kingdoms  to  his  jHeseeotion.' 

Straflford's  tHal,  Whtob'had  lob^  been 'the  most 
absorbing  subject,' now  cnnd  on.'  Ifl''n^ei(tmtnsteT 
Hall  there  was  a  throne  erefeted  ftr  tbis^  king,  on 
each  fAde  Wbereof  was  a  cabinet  indosed  about  with 
boai*ds,  and  badg  ih  'front  WT<h  srras;'  before  the 
throne  'were  placed  seats  for  the  peers  and  sacki  of 
wool  for  the  judges ;  and  befOre  these  seats  and 
Woolsacks,  were  nine  stages  of  seats  exten'dine  nkng 
the  hall  fbr  .thd  geatlemen  of  ihb'  ^oiise  6f  'Cbm- 
mons.'  At  the  end'oFatl  Vaa'a  desk  bi*  dock  clt^ad 
in  for  the  prisoner  and'  his  cotinsel.  On  Mobday 
morning,  March  S2d,  about  seven  o'clock,  Stratfotd 
came  from  the  Tower,  aceompaoled  by  six  barges, 
ithereio  were  oDb.  buiiared  soldtprtf  of  the  Tower, 
all  with  '^rtisdns,  and  'fifty  p&ir'  'of  mts.'  iA^t'his 
landing  at  'StTestmtbster,  he  was  attended  by  two 
hundred  of  tin  trained^Mnd,  'who  gnartf^d'him  Into 
ihe  hall. '  *«The  entrletf  at  WbUehall;  King-street, 
and 'Westminster,  were  gnarded  by  the  constables 
and  watehinen,  from  4bur  of  the  clock  In  the  mom- 

1  ^I'b*  ielMt  ni  Uem  enanDittM  tppmVtmS  "if  OU  taiuamii 
kkiad  «r  Ffim,  Oupte,  B(4Ju,  lata  Mkby;  »IHU.<  Sir  mitor 

i^l,  Sridtn,  St.  Jo%iv  M«ywil,,P*l(i»»r,  0|ji|n^,.i»a  lVl«fH"*- 
Theie  nan'  ta.oaniidcr  the  vof'^oiilieu  >fniait  tl^e  earl,  to  mrrsngv 
the  evManca,  knd  «hill  th«  bccawmuif  aiabiaitce  of  Lord'  ttSUMoi, 

«M)4uct  to  itt,«4n|l         lotaw  aM  iwrpn^nM*  UM.-tfcrtf 

Ifugtnl.       ,  ■■      -  •  • 

'  'i  "tiut/t(yw,"Myi  Vtwf,  "■  gtttttiatiar  |i  bron^WVipw  the  ItKss 
-XTbottii  BmI  oF  aitkAri,')M(tea«bt'«r  •Mlault'l'  nh  Ott'tnt 

trikl :  vbich  tri*1  of  his,  if  we  cAnaitler  all  ihiag*,,— l)ie  hif  h  iialiira  of 
\bi  ctiar;«  ag&inii'Iiini,— iV^  iibmpoui'dretittuUBceBun)  lUuiy  'iiwii- 
tMT  If  lU  trial  M»«]fv-«lM  UiM  that  ii  Itaiad>-'the  pMcfteuaN*  ot 
tltat  (lia«,M)  GOHiWfd^rr«ad,  Ifafif^o^w/hM  Bontftt^v^  OBaMqwoca 
ths  anc^if  of  jt  moM  prove,  I  iqajr. aareljr  my  tb^  a^anbjact  lo.j^nf- 
'UDiC'ailA  tifoWbiy  iti  Knnq.«|'e«»r  had'ttM'Nka.'  So  ^rbai'llvaa, 
that  Wt  «ia  hhtJiy  taQ  ifUie  Wal  bf 'tlM.Ball'tfr  «ti«ainl  odl^^he 
kiA^'a  affec^jnn  ywarf  ttii  pwi|^,f*rtiiafj(f(n^  l^fii(f«  •o^cew 
of  thtB  Qarliainant,  aaJ  the  bopei  of  three  kingdotna  dej^s^in^  it. 
Were  tried  When'  fti'MfTun)  '«'Br'hrMlipi('d.'''MA7  iabje<!b  in 
BurmM''hat«  iill^sd  HAiddr  ]^i't«^>lh*'ll^tM>U  tkirfiMrMi  but 
iiHf«i>qAi(..'rTHh  ffeffernwf.  i2>'cif,wM'*)M'iaatt«a(  bif,«pfpf^rioD 
wnfiniKl  vithin  oAm  realm ;— thnt^  whole  kingdom*  ffn  hi*  iccu^n. 
jAufiitgtA'f  todgtrt  ta  btiir  death'a'racViiiiMdtb  of  k\l  rtteir  itrAii'riiip." 

, . ,  a  %  ffobik  ^aAiIrUk  wmi^rf «ra,«(aM»,  ■ ,  ,V.  ^nn 
of  the  Di«e  itage*  of  ^aii,!'  ibti  Mkj.  "  wera  appointed  for  thn 
iitjriit)Jn-df'tfaelt6bUi  itr'bMmiUM  to' alt       whU'were'^tt  iMfVla  a 

'oHMMtMet  taet«^Ut>*«"<Mtm^i«rtlwiac«aMU'Mtarf*'N|«HHwM  for 
tba  cowUiioMta  U  S«||sb|I,  ajM[  j4iai  Ifel*  of  iMlud,  wlw  wan  Umh 
coma  vrar." 
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iDg,  to  keep  awaj  nil  base  and  idJp  pertoM.  Tho 
luag,  queen,  nod .prtpce  .C9ipe  to  tbe  houw.ltbo^t 
moe  q{  tb«  fitoflk,  but  kppt  tbemselrea  private  witbin 
their  cloeetS)  o^ly  tbe  prioce  cftme  out  once  or  t^ice 
to  the  cloth,  of  itnte,  bo  tbflt  the  kio^  ww  heard 
all  that  passed,  but  was  seen  oC  none.  Sonq9  0fo 
tbe  reason  of  this  from  the  received  practice  of  JSttg- 
land  in  such, cues ;  others  mj  that  the  I^ocda  did 
intrent  the  king  either,  to  bp  abseQt,  or  to  bp  there 
privately,  lest  pretension  might  be  made  bermflec 
tbat  his  being  there  was  either  to  threaten  or  aoine 
other, way  to  intermpf  tbe  course  pf  justic^^  a  jtbird 
sort,  that  the  king  was  not  w;iUing  to  be  BccesAorji 
to  the  preceasi,  tiU  it  came  Uf  hia  part,  but  ratber 
chose  to  be  preaent  that  he  migtit  obaerva  and  uor 
derstand  if aoy  yiotence,  rig|or«  or  injnatica  happ«piad>" 
When  JStrafierd  entered  th«  baU,  tbe  porter,  wboaa 
office  it  wasi  asked  Master  Maxwell*  the  naber  of 
the  bldck  rod,  whether  thQ  ax  ahoald  be  cAn;i«d 
before  the  prisqae;  or  not;  and  black  rod  answered 
that  the  kiog.had  expressly  forbidden  it,  Tbe  £arl 
of  Aruqdel, being,"  says.  Clareodonf  »a  person 
uotonou'sly  disafleeted  to  the  Karl  of  Straflord,"  was 
appointed  high  stewnrd,  and  the  Earl. of  Lindaay 
high  constable,  for  the  trial.  U  had  been  debated 
whether  the  bishops  should  JUftve  voices  in  tbe  trial ; 
and  upon  titw  preceding  Saturday  the  B^J:tled  pre- 
lates voluntarJIj  declined  voting,  being  e^clesiaatioal 
persons,  and  ao  prohibited  by  the  canona  irora  hav- 
ing their  hands  in  blood.'  £zceptiooa  had  also  been 
taken  to  fame  ntcently-made  peeta,  wh»  were  all 
friends  tolihepriso^rt  and  tho  CommooadeioaBd- 
fld  that  DO  peer  created  aiaqai  the.  day  upon  •vvfaiiA 
the  Earl  of  Straflbrd  waa  in^teacbod  o£  high  trflaaoO' 
ahonld  sit.,on;hi»  trifl.  Tbfi  l*or^  Litdeten*  who 
had  iuui^  that  date .  bpen  made  a  baron,  at  ti»  obt 
treaty  of  Stra/Tord*  for  thq  reason  th«^  if  he-  ware  a 
peer,he  would,  ^  hitn  notable  service^was  tbe  first 
to  quit  hisji^igbt  to  .jpdge;  bat  the  Lord  SeymMU 
R^d  one  or  two  .others  of  the  receot^-createdf  iut 
stated  upon  their righfs^.^nd.were  aljowad  toait.* 

T}ie  £|arl  .of  Ajrun.del,  as  lord  high  atewajrd  of 
England,  qat  .ap4it  by,  himself  and,  at  ^trafoFd's 
entrance  i.pfo  the  dock,  he  commanded  the  Houae 
to  pcocped,  .Tl^ep  {he<  impenfbmefit,  Vfhfch,  c^n- 
(usted  of  twen^-eight  capi^l  article«r  WAa.,readi 
with  .StrafTurd's  np\y  to  it*  ya  p^o  bnadnad  abeats 
of  paper*,  ,T,h)(i  0(:cu|)i.ed.4>^  ^%^(lftf,,  ^bi»  qaoea 
l^ft  thq  house  a^iit  eleKOQ  o'clocb,  jAe^Jting  ^n4' 
Pripce  Charifui  ^tayed  till  the  (;<^irt  rosf),  wfiiofa 
waa,Bft^r,.tw(>,.^wbeiQ  fitraTord  ^as  pQB^-.back  to 
Tower,  fod  Apppinteid  toTetwa.upoi^.tjavfvUoiyiag, 
mqrntitg;  at  n^ne  9'cIqq|i.  Tha  .crowd  wna  peUhf?, 
great  nop, tri^^hlespme ;  t^y. salted  the  iVJlan,  no*. 
blemaD.as,h^.  pas>Qd*,«ii)d,,tip  x^t^-nqd  tb^jr  «ajuA«a. 
with  greajthi^lDUitjr  t^tf^^wtwf',  ^^,t|ie.apppiotipd 

■KBiiwt  li>4  dual  [><rMf  uioT,  Atcbtiiihop  Land ;  liw  it  ihtxiUl  'pffN . 
UMU  Av^-«n  tlu^  )Ahat«  Mra  IibprtaM'  of  doM):  StttlTuMI  Uj  gW, 
ui(iei1|y;Sf«nt»iUia»<|Mi«nt'.i>M<a  k-^Mk  wtluk'«u  MM] 

R»<re  in  a  proteit,  ih«t  thelf.kbMiica  (Konlil  not  prajadtM  ^an  in  th/Hi 

S.Aai  Atmi  ittkHm  i/dlae^TMt^tfUfcH  IhsJbaain  ing;anti.y 
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hovn  StmAird -again  apf>e«nd  at  Oa  bar,  and  agani 
tba  king,  qneaa,  aod  priaca  took  tbair  teata  in  court' 
The  brd  steward  having  eommaoded  tbe  oommittea 
of  the  Cemmeaa  wbo  were  to  manage  die  evidaaea 
to  prooeedf  Fym  stood  up,  and  said: — My  lords, 
we.  stand  here  by  tbecommandmeoC  of  the  kaighta, 
citiaena,  and  bni^esaes,  now  aaaemMed  for  tbe  Coiv 
muBS  in  parUament,  and  we  are  ready  to  n»ake  good 
that  jropeachmflot.  whereby  Tboroaa  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford atanda  obarged  in  ^ir  name,  and  in  the  name 
of  all  tbe  Commons  of  Et^ad*  witb  high  treaaoo. 
Thisr  my  k^rds^  is  a  great  cause,  and  w*  mtgbt  ainb 
onder  tbe  weight  of  it,  aod  be  aatooiabed  witb  the 
Ituter  of  ttua  aoUe  aaaerabtyi  if  there  wars  not  in 
tba  mxkto  atrapflth  aad  vigor  to  aapport  ileeK  and 
to  .epwovvaga  na.  It  ia  tba  caaaa  of  tba  bfaig ;  it 
coneama  hi*  m^jeaty  in  tba  henor  of  bin  gomrDaant* 
in  tbe  aafaty  of  hw  parson,  in  Um  atability  of  bia 
cro%vii.  It  ia  tha  cavse  of  the  kingdom ;  it  cMicama 
not  only  tbe  peace  aad  proaperity,  bat  even  tba 
baing  of  the  kingdom-  We  hare  that  piercing  ek>- 
quence,  the  cries,  nod  groans,  and  tears,  aod  prayeni 
of  all  the  snl^cts,  assisting  ua.  We  have  the  three 
kiagdooia,  England,  and  ScoUaod,  and  Ireland,  in 
travail  and  a^tatioo  with  us,  bowing  themselves, 
like  t(be  binds  spoken  of  in  Job,  to  cast  ont  tbeir 
aoni^ws-  Tmth  and  goodness,  my  lords,  they  ara 
tba  jbeauty  «f  the  soul,  they  are  tba  periactton  of 
all  oreatad  oatarea,  tbvy  are  the  image  and  efaaraa- 
tsr  of  Ood  upon  the  creatures.  This  beanty,  evil 
apirita  aod  aail  man  have  loat;  bnt  yet  there  are 
MWB-  ao.  wicbad,  bnt  thay  deaira  to  marob  ondar  the 
abow  aad  abadow  of  it,  tbongh  tbay  htto  tha  reality 
of  it.  Tlus  nohappy  earl,  now  tba  ofajeet  of  year 
kivdabips'  juatiee,.  hath  taban  aa  mueh  aare»  bath 
uaad  as  maah  tnnoing,  to  «at  a  free  aad  ooaDtoaaaca 
of  honesty  aod  .  justioe  opoo  his  actioas,  aa  he  hath 
been  negligtat  to  observe  the  mlea  of  honeaty  in 
tba  perforfoaooe  pf  ail  these  actiona.  My  lords,  it 
is  the  gveatest  basenass  of  wiokadneaa,  tfaat  it  darea 
not  look  fo  ita  ewn  {wlera,  nor  b»  aeen  ia  its  aaturd 
coquttaaaaca.  -But  virtue,,  as  it  ia  anaiaUa  in  all 
reapecta,so  tke-leaat  ianot  this,  that  it  pots  a  noUe- 
oessi  it-puta  ft  bravery-.upon  tbe  mind.  Bid  Hfta  itr 
above  bopaa  aad  Jatt'Sr--above  favor  and  diapteasore; 
-ria  makes  tt  alwa^a  aaiferm  aad  oonsmot  to  itoalb 
Tba'  aanwe  -aoimntftded  me  aad  my  oidlaagaaa: 
bara*  ia  to  t^ka  off  tbeaa  viucds  «f  .tmik  and  up- 
rlghtoaaa,  .wbicb-bMb:4iaee  aeui^'to  be  pM  vpeo 
this  .eaaae,.  Had -to.  abow  yoa  Ua  action  and  bia 
i  i4aiil»as-iii  jbelr  ewio  aatnral  blaBkneaaaaddeforw 
i&<"  '1  PytB-.tbea  eaamaratod  ttao  pleaaid  Stnf> 
fi^>  napfyi  denwaeibg  tbam  all  aa  iaJmw  inanffi- 
ciflni^  i3i«aQiNrd  moialained  that  be  bad  anppartad 

>,.i      -,■  ;       !        ■         .    ■  I 

{.'•73»,t(iji(Ui,(VBUi*},''i^]«  Qktlli*,  ■""d* 
vi  quFen)  tn  be'iecret,  Lha  iiag  brmko  down  wiih  hia  □wn  hmm)*,-  m 
mtf  d«  tt  iti»  ijn  at  H\,  Hat  little  noni  Kfudad  than  ir  ihty  haf 
uliaeqt^'  n>»  CI<*«lMnl*r'4  deicnpUai'ar  Aa'acvM  in  W«kb- 
Biiuiai' lfi^l.i*.||in|uns  ajjd  cyriom,  fuA  ^ot  i^hr—ifcar  fcoaiw»hl»  ut 
;  the  Ruoil  {iKHtiK  ami  decency  of  thoMi  preieiit.  "  It  wa«  dail;  lfa«  ami 
glAHoai  ^latalMf'thi  Ul«  ctniM  affonl,  fdt  the  gnritf  nM  neb  aa  I 
^im^fn-  .h  .  it^iwni  KMh'iPteoa«liif,wit-^«r  tmhetmm 
biji^llMti^il  bfDa<)fi.boMl»«ofbm«nd>riMgaii|f  tfiick  ^k«»  i«o«tlk 
to  OKiua  witfiout  cojia  ;  and  all  tbil  in  tbe  king'a  tj/t. . . .  Tltaie 
tnk  ■!••>  MH^idStf  'l»  rtUitt  i  ud  Att'Aa  fininf  «aa  till  >twi^  fhm,  or 
linr  o'elock  at  night."         ,  ■  - 
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rafigiODf  ^Bt  he  Iwd  eMlMfoi«d4t6  iH^iftlr'Df  tM  I 
ktof,  Um  tacr«Bw  of  hn  revcmie,  Ihe  pett«;  Md 
Woer,  aod  wmtt*y  of  the  kiofdotti,  and  tb«  quiet  aod 
piMB  of  dw  pM|rie.  »  F«r  raff^H,^  -uid  Pyn, 
owe  AiUfWwwthathetatktoaii'dil^vnt  wfiiTOr 
wMMiiom  to  flflwr  MpmMiaB,  Id'  Aver  the 
tfoecfa— nti  «ad  wititUw  oT  file  (^g^.'  For 
the  heaer  of  die  hinf,  we  tey.  iHy  tordk,  that  ft  n 
Ae  boom-  of  tb*  ktog  that  he  (a  -thrt  4kthiMr  of  fait 
peoi^e,  that  he  ia  tiie  fenntafn  of  -juatiee ;  end  h 
cae  not  stand  with  hit  hooer  and  Jaatiee  to  have  hfii 
goveraoMOt  ttaiaad  and  polluted  with  tyratmy  and 
(^ipreaaioa  for  the  iocrease  ef  his  revenae-  It  ia 
trae  tfaaro  my  be  aooie  addftfona  of  rams,  but  we 
my  there  ii  oo  additioa  atreti^  nor  wealth,  be- 
canae  in  those  parte  where  It  bath  been  Increased, 
Ihb  earl  hath  taken  the  ^eateet  ehare  himself ;  and 
when  be  hath  spelled  aad  ravened  on  the  people, 
he  hath  been  eonteat  to  yield  op  aome  part  to  th« 
bag,  that  he  migfat  with  mere  seeaiity  eajoy  ftie 
last.  For  Che  atreogtb,  and  honor,  aod'aafe^  of 
die  fcingdoB,  loffdai  ia  a  liM  of  paaee  he  halb 
let  ia  wpi»  va  the  eahaaMoa  off  war,  weakDess, 
^ma,  and  ooafnaleii.  And  for  lha  qtaiei  of  ^e 
■abjerta,  bo  bath  boon  an  woeodiary  t  he  bath  armed 
ot  amo^  ooFnolteo,  and  made  yt$  weak  and  wiked 
lo  all  Ibe  world  besides.  This  la  ihat  I  ^all  aaswer 
to  the  aetODd  bead  of  his  apology."  Pym  theo  trtmt 
at  length  into  Weotwortb's  abasee  of  power  ia  Ire- 
bad,  where  diiefly  he  had  etmed  bio  -bad  pre^mf- 
aeace,  and  where  it  was  snffloiently  proved  tbnt  he 
bad  arrogated  an  authori^  beyond  what  the  erowQ 
bad  ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  eves-  beyoad  the  ax- 
tmpto  of  laiiner  ricoroys  of  that;  Iskod,- where  the 
disorgaiiisodaMo  of  socioty,  thecoostant-occorrBnee 
rf  iaaorrMCiaBa-  aad  rebellktaa,  wad  the  diatatica 
fioaa  cootniV  bad  g^von  riso  to  sneh  a  aeries  of  arbr- 
tniy  proeodootB,aawDald  have  eoveroAand  almost 
aienaed  aa^  onKooiy  alratc^  iMWor.*  Fym 
pndacad  bis  witnasaeai  Sir  Ftera*  Cmsby,  w4h>v 
fiir  apoaUog  against  a  bill  te  tho  Ivisb  HotoM  of 
CaooiaonacbBd-  beea  dvivon  flNHn  the  comil-tablo, 
and  oomiBitMd  to  prison  t  Sir  J«ha  CloM<onby, 
who  bad. been  threatened  with  losB -of  piuperty; 
Mr.  Barnwell  who  had  been  thveaiOBed  with  a 
regiment  of  hoaao  t*  be'^nMredta  fals-hoaeei  the 
Lord  Ranelagh  aad  the  Lionl  i  MoaintaenrfBr  both 
far  their  dwcBursea  in  parti MvMnC  WWe  managen 
tfaeo  dosip-od  that  dM»  raaaensimbco  fVara  Iretaod 
laight  be  read.-  Tlio  pvisonor  dppotedithiB,«»so[ne' 
thing  oontainiag-  aew  matter  act  in  the  wSgiori 
claafe,  bnt  brsogfal  ever  ainoo  hit  IntpoachmeDtj 
but  they  ropliedt  that  the  sabreniog  of  laws  and 
carrofHipn  of  gooeinmoav,'W«B'  In  -nfostOMt'' laid  'hi 
their  charge;  aod  upon  the  Lord  Battioglnss  and 
the  Lord  Digby  at  Ireland  voochiog  for  the  truth 
of  the  copyj  &b  powerful  TWumBfxm^.ot^  U'lsh 
parHtmetf  ma  read.  Stralibvd,'iii  aOSWor  M  it, 
f^dlat  ft  was  the  produce  of  Action  aiid  eurifed- 
mcy,  and  a  stron^g  coospiraqy  against,  him»  TJw«e 
last  eapresstOBS  put  tiie  maosgara-  iote  a  beat,  and 
Mr.  G^one  exclnimei},  My  I4rds,'thd^e  words  &Te 
not  to  he  anffac^d."  Straiford. craved  Unoe  ta  raool- 

>  JUOtm,  Cmm.  Hiat. 


leet  hiidtelf.  and  make  hta  ddfbtifie  it)  certain  chargts. 
protesiSng,  by  the  Almighty  God,  that  be  never  had 
other  intentienB  than  to  be  tmfi  and  fhlthful  ia  his 
majes^  aod  the  eommonWealtii.  Tha  managers 
ib^iiitoft  VhA  he  bud  faad'time'e&otlgh,  and  ongbt'to 
anawat' hiataod}^ ;  Aie  Ibrds  adjoorErdd  for  half  a;i 
heirr,  and.  at  thah*  rotoro,  ordered  htm  to  make  his 
amwer  prescotly.  The  prisoner  then  replied,  in 
a  long  and  abhi  speech,  to  every  article  contained  in 
Aie  Irish  remonstrance,  taking  shelter  more  tfaau 
once  tiiider  hta  commission,  and  the  king's  warrants 
and'  express  commands.  Fym  replied  ,io  this  de- 
fense; mailttahted  that  it  did  not  make  my  Lord  of 
Strallbrd  more  excnsable ;  and  that  he  and  the  other 
managers 'for  the  Commons  of  England  could  make 
good  their  charges  against  liim.  And  hereupon  thi} 
eonrr''waa  adjoonied  to  the  following  day.  Oo  the 
momiw;  the  third  day  of  the  trial,  Mayonrd.  one 
of  Ae  managers  and  an  expert  lawyer,  continued 
the  accusations  about  the  tyranny  exercised  in  Ire- 
hod,  and  prodoced  other  witnesses.  StraiTord  was 
permttted  to'  interrapt  the  witnesses,  aod  to  speak 
at  length,  which  he  did  freqtiently,  with  great  elo- 
qnoaee,  and 'an'  admirable  show  of  modesty -and 
equanimity.  This  Was  the  pa>o  on  nearly  everj; 
day  of  his  long  and  remarkable  trial.  "  The  Earl 
of  Strafford,**  says  May,  answered  daity  at  the  bar, 
while-tho  whole  House  of  Commons,. having  put 
themsehres  into  a  committee,  had  liberty  to  charge 
him,  every* man  as  he  saw  occasion;  bnt  thougli 
many  of  t^iem  did  snmetimes  speak,  yet  ihe  accu- 
sattoDS  *ere  chiefly  managed  by  tWo  expert  lawyers. 
Master' Glynoe  and  Master  Mayoord,  both  mem- 
beia  of  the  Hoose.  Many  foul  misdemeanors,  com- 
Diittod  both  in  IV^hind  and  England,' were  daily 
proved  against  him":  bnt  that  ward  *vhlcn  (he  earl; 
being  an  eloqoeat  rnan,  especially  lay  at,  was  tu 
keep  off  tbo  bkiw  of  hi^  treason,  whatsoever  mis- 
denmnHfirs ahonld  be  Itid  upon  him;  of  whieh  soiiip 
ho  denied,  others  he  excused  aod  exteouated  with, 
great  stAtQty ;  eboteodiog  to  make  'one  thlog  good, 
that  misdemeanorB,  though  never  so  many  and  so 
great,  eooM  not,  by  t>eing  put  together,  make  one 
treasdrt,  nnless  some  one  of  them  hnd  been  treason 
in  its  own  oartire.  Evety  day  the  tirst  week,  from 
Monday  to  Saturday, -without  lotermisBioD.  tlie  enrV 
WHS  brought  from  the  Tower  to  WeBtminster  Hali;' 
and  arraigned  many  hours  togetiher;  andthe  suecess 
of  every  diiy*s  trial  was  tho  greatest"  discourse 
(Hsptitb  itr  all  eompenies.  For  by  tbfs  tiin^  the 
peopid  b«gap  to  be  a  little  divided  In  opInlooB.  The 
clergy  in  general  were  so  n^uch  fhtlefa  into  love  nod 
admiration  of  this  earl,  Aiat  ^e  Ai-chhlaholt  of  Cao- 
terbui^'was  almost  qrfite  foi-gotten  "by  th^m. '  The' 
ctWHfUbta' cried  htm  op;  (ib^tliolatlieB.'whcKie^olfes 
tanf  much  with  adntti  ^aris'  of  the  litate,'  were 
eoueediagty  on  bis  nde.  It  eeetned  a  vovy  ploaaant 
otiject  to  aoe  BO  many  Sempronias  (tdt  the  chief' 
coiirt  ladies,  filling  the  gpUeriofi  at  the.  trial)  with 
pen,  iaka  and  papM*  in  their 'haods,  noting  the  paa-- 
sagee,  and  disooarsing'  open  the  groiinds  of  ta^v  and 
state.  Tliey  were  .oU  of  lils  «jde ;  whether  moT64 
pity  proper' to  their  eaxv  ar  by  ambition  of  being 
thought  able  to  judge  of  the  pailavof  the  priaonOt'. 
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Brft'eo'grefet  was  the  filvor' nndfoVe  tAieli' th*y 
openly  Expressed' to  blm,  thM  tbme  could' iJot  ^ut 
tbink  tifthatversey-   "  .11 

"  Nod  fonsMii*  ent,  ie^       ImRDndai  tHyJ^i ;  ' ' 

B^nt  the  kp^tacle  of  one  iiidti  tesitttiig',  sv  It  werfr,- 
tfarefl  nadoiifl.  wldioot  eottfldonee  fn  tfatf  tfasMef'hcr 
had  sened,  and  With  scarcBly'a  resotrrc#  At-  a  hoper 
except  «uch  aa  h«  draw  from  hla  owtf  ablKtlto,  wtd 
cftfcalated  to  tmpoM  on  otlieys  beaidts  'eobrt  gentle- 
men and  ladibs-^  the  maEn  of  the  pebpw,  Wh*> 
have  been  in  att  ages'tndst  botrorably  ^tlngaishcM 
by  their  love  of  ' an  e^naf  cc^tnbat,  and  thcfr  flMik* 
m  seeing  one  man  beftten  'by  many.'  1^  two 
managing  lawyers,  moreo/er,  Glybne  end  AfaynkM; 
insisted  loo  mucta  upon  vagiie  and  geh'eral  ciatHfiS, 
and  OTerdrd  their  part  with  the  qt^blea  and'fcfi^cffd 
coUBtmctldhs  of  the  leg»l  profesision.  Again,  fhotigfa 
many  of  the  devds  proved  a^idat  tbeprlMlker  Wer<) 
despotic  and'  detestable,  there  was  'aearcely  one 
tiiken  Singly  that  came  wftlihi  tha  verge  of  trfcaaen. 
and  the  managers  heaped  the  ebargea'togetfaer  ti 
the  design  making  what  was  called  aocirtnnlBlIve 
treaaqo.  >•  There  'la  nothing  Sti  thiir,"  cries  Straf*- 
f6rd,  '<'that  can  be'tfebMB^  and,  when  one  thousand 
misdemenpors  wilT  not  make  one  fblotiy,  sheH 
twenty-eight  misdemaaflors  heighten  it  to  a  Ik-ea- 
aon?"  They  possessed  not  'maoy  of  the  IMten 
which  are  now  open  to  every  reader,  and  which 
prove  beyond  donbt,  that  he  WAB  a  systematic 
evamy  of  hia  country's  liberties,  a  mintstar  that 
would,  indeed,  Iiave  "  gohe  thorough"— ^Whd  Would 
•carcely  have  hesitated  at  any  state  erime.'  His 
Of  iniooa  delivered  In  cooncil  were  tolerably  Well 
k'nowai  bnt  he  maintained  that  the  worst  of  these 
did  not  aaioaot  to  treason.  <•  0^'miont,"  attftf  he, 
may  make  a  heretic,  but  that  they  mlide  M  traitor, 
X  iiave^evpr  heard  till  now!"  On  the  'fintt  'day' 
when  h^  entered  the  hall  bnt  ffaw  of  t!be  Itfrda 
turned  Aia  aalute.  ajid  most  df  tbem  feokad  tmgHiy 
npon'bim;  but  this  feeling  afterward  teeufeS  to  gHo 
way  to  emotions  of  a  gentler  kind. 
'On  the  lOth  of  ApriT,  t*ym,  Straffort'B  eifl! 
genius,  intimated  io  the  Commons  that  be  'had  to 
cQniinunicate  a  miif  ter  of  the  l^st  tn^pOrtanct^.  '  Xn- 
■tjintly  an  oi'der  was  given  that  the  memb^  t/bmild 
remain  in  their  places  and  the  dbors  bcke'd ;  and 
t^en  i*ym  and  Harry  Vand'tha  yiiubg^r  we^ 
Qalled  upon  to  declare  what  they  kn^W  of  tbti  mat* 
t/fXB  cootaioed  in  the  S3d  artlcU  oT  the  fmpeaeh- 
ment-'  Pym  produced  and'  fead'*'a''cop(f  of  liotti* 
taken  at  a  junto  of  the  prrvy  conn6il''fbr  th'6  Scdt^ 
iSttint  abdu^  the,  5th  of  May  last:**  Thesd  Abtea 
bad  be,en  taken"  by  the  elder  Vabe,  one  oT lite  nit-' 
fetariea' of  Btaie; 'but  there  are  dillbrent  BceoUHts 
of  th«  way  in  n^icfa  bia  aoq  got  posAeasion  of  tbam. 
Claretidon  says, 'that  Pym,-fonM  ■laiiiha,  before  tlie 
beginning  of'^ia  parliament,  had-vbdtod  the  younger 
Vane,  who  was  th&n  newly  recovered  froni  an  ague^' 
and  that  they  two  being  together,  and  tameoting  the 
sa4  condition  of  the  Mngdom,  young  Vane  tijId  Pym 
that  if  be  would  call  upon  him  next  d^y  he  wouli] 
show  him  aOmethlBf!  thai  would  give  hini'  uaich 
trouble,  and  inform  him  what  pern'c!(iaft'e<mm0ht 


wtircr  ffkefy  16  b^^Ilmf  e^' to  the  ruin  of  tke-iiog' 
doM,  aB'he"(VaUey^,  hi-  pwoalng  aome  (tf  hia  Ather^ 
pat>eri,  bed '  a^ctetentally  met  with  the  remit,  or 
aAtMiary,  i*^  ih6  cMnatutioaa  of  tb«  cabinet  coub* 
cM  the  fluMolutlea  of  the  hil  paribMet. 

*«mi#  DtttV  -day*  h^'  allowed  Un  (Pym)  a  hide 
piiptr  of  the  •etik-dtaryV  ttwn  vfrituig,  IB  wUuh  waa 
ccnitald«d  tfa«-day"of  the  moalh  aad  die  imlt  of 
several  dtoemiWia  niade  by  aereralmmiettorB;  with 
aev^nt  ht«roglypllMa,  which  anAaieatly  eapreaaed 
the  persons  by  Wbokn  dMae  diaeonraM  were  made. 
Thie  matter  Waf  of  so  tranaceadeai  a  nattare,  and 
the  comsbt  so  -prodtgibna,  with  refereaee  to  the 
cbmmevweiiltb'.'ihet  he  derfred  he  migtat  take  a 
copy'of'it*,  which '  tb«  young  genttemau  would  by 
nO'  meffM  consent  'to,  'fearing  it  prove  praj»' 
dicbit  to  Ms  fittb«t.  But  when  Mr.  Pym  infbnned 
bim  'ttar  it  ^as  of  extreme  eoiMequeaca  to  the 
klogdnm,  and  that  a  time  mt^t  pnrtwbfy  cMne  when 
a  ^eovery  of  thia  might  be  a  sovarviga  meiiM  to 
pteierre  both  dwyeh  -and  atatOf  he  wm  eontanted 
that  Mh  pym  ahoaht  taba  a  caff  of  it,  which  ha 
did  In  tbe'preMmeft  of  Sir  (Mr.)  Heavy  Vbdb  ;^  and 
hAVlng  nmmlned  IMogetber  wMi  hioit  delvered  the 
origitral  again  t»  Sir  Henty. '  That  he  bad  oarefnity 
Icept  thfi/  copy  by  him,  wfthout  comannricatlDg  the 
same  10  any  body  tW  the  beginning  of  thia  pariia> 
medt,  Wbfch  was  the  tbne  he  conceived  fit  to  make 
use  of  It  t  and  that  then  meethig  with  many  other 
inatances'of  Ibe  ttarTa  ill  disposition  to  the  kingdom, 
it  sMIsfibd  "htm  to'meve  whatsever  he  bad  moved, 
a^fHimrt'tbat  great  perwn.'**  Wlriteloek^  who  waa 
actively  engaged  on  the  trlalf  aaya,  that  Secretary 
VauH,  being  ttat  of  town,  sent  his  son  die  key  of 
bia  atndy,  tbat  he  m^bt  look  into  hia  cabinet  for 
soma  fMpmH  whteh  the  secretary  wanted ;  thM  the 
son,  hf  'lottbing;  oVer  naay  paprn,  llgfated  apon 
these  Bottis;  wblcU  being  ao  daelaive  ngainat  Scra^ 
fbrd  and  so  fmpdrtant  to  the  paUk,  h*  heM  hfmaelf 
bbuntl  ib  dlity  kild  «onffeienoe  to  diseover  tliem ; 
a«tf'that'tfaM«dpt»b  he  Stowed  them  to  Pym,  who 
nrged  Mm,  and  pKMailed  with-  bin,  thai  they  m^bt 
be  m»de  tne  bf  ia  the  evWenoe.  Others  aaeeit 
tbit  the  'paptsrs^ Were  Tpmpoaaly  put  in  the  way  of 
bl9  mn  by  the  'eRtbr  Vabe  beeenae  b«  bated  Straf- 
ford;'Wftlte 'others  agriin  affirm,  that  the  son  pw- 
f)h^ed'th«iYt,'to'thd  sore  dtspleRsQre  «f  hia  fadier. 
The  weighrieft  ptti  <af  these  fMvate  ntftea  of  ttta 
cdUAeit  was  tbf#-^<-  Your  majebty,"  Snraffbrd  was 
made  td  tin^,  ''having  tried  aU  ways,  and'befng  rch 
fdsedV  slitill'be'acqblttbd  b«ftit«CN>d  dodaiMDi  Ytm 
iH  ^bsoTviid^nd'IbMed'fnim  bH  mle  of  g<yvefnnwDt 
abd  frtob  f 0 ^  W&rt  power  n^ll  admlfee  and-  ymi 
have  ab  army  -te'  frtilmd  that  jrcm  uBy  emidby  (0 
reduce  'A^  bfaigidom  to-  obttdleaca-;  fbr  I  am  eonfl- 
dent'  tbaC  ttM*  ScMs  eaa  Hot  hoId  oBt  fv»  uontfaa.** 
I7pdn'^^ri  -lR]i  <U;i^prff;thto  BMitloaa]  pniof  wbs 
bnrught  'lbrWbrd'itr'contt,  Wb*nr  SM^iiVd  replied  tv 
it,'  t^nt;  Hi  to'fhtf  words  that' the  king  bad  ao  army 
ffa'  h-elabd'ttf  i^ed^ee  tUa  blo^om,  they  were'  emly 
tifo^bd  'by 'the  iftsnrpported  teatimoby  of  one  mBa: 

IT itffimf^ffaHY ^^finPi"MV,ht  dwibt. d«»cribinj, » 
^11  )acM«  my,  Uic  joyagtT  Vane  bj  bii  taller  tuit.  Old  Ou-ry  c  u'.A 
hmiifj  hvn  itia' pMeitl  '  ■  >s  I  ClHmfaat  Knu. 
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tint  the  Itw,  eveo  in  »  matlav  of  deH  taaefa  lea^  in . 
a  poiot  of  tf»  and  dmtfa,  veqniced  twtf  wilneuei ; 
that  the  Secretary  Vaoo  had  been  vxnmiaed  .and . 
bi*  depMitioo  found  very  dtttHtHjw.;  fat,  «n  bin  fint 
gwi—rinii,  he  nid  he  could  not  tememlwr  «i)]r 
9uA  worda  ipohea  in  eonncilf  avS'even  o^  Jm 
tUtd  •anringtion,  he  mmfy  enidt  ■thet  lM  -(Str«C- 
fotd)  faftd  apektta  those  wn(d»  er  the  like;  that 
there  were  pnoent  at  die  debtfe  eight  pri*y 
eoaanlmi  tiro  of  them,  the  ercWihiy  end  Seare* 
tmry  WindebeDlt.  eoold  ottt  be  pfodwied  i  bet,  be* 
side  bineelf  eod  Vaoe,  there  remaioed  four  fyr 
endeeee — Ifae  Mar^it  of  HnmiltoD,  the  IfiarJ  of 
Nortfanmberiand,  the  Lord  Treaflsrer  Jiura,  eod . 
the  Lord  CetCiDgtoo,  who  had  nil  deelared,  upon , 
tbsir  faoDors,  they  had  ooTer  board  him  apeak 
tbooe  worda,  nor  eay  the  like.  ^'Aod  aeppcBe," 
ceDtimted  the  priaooer,  "  I  spake  the  woids  (which 
1  ^mnt  not),  yet  the  word  'thia,'  oan  dot  ratioiiaHy 
inp^  Eoglind,  beoanae  Rj^^utd  wae  not  out  of  the 
way  <if  obedience,  and  becanse  IheM  never  WM  any 
the  leeit  inteetioe  of  hndiog  Am  IrUi-  army  in 
En^ud,  aa  die  lord*  «f  the  covnul  ere  eble  to 
iCiaat.*'  U  WM  tnggooted  bj  Lord  HoUif,  Stnf- 
feid*a  ftdMP-Mi-faw*  diat  MtHia  kingdoBi"  might 
rmf  w«l  mena  SoadBiidi  end  StraObtd  himself  bad 
asked  Vuhe  whedier  he  had  oaed  the  deraoattra- 
twe  preaoon  *«  this,"  or  » that."  The  eendiog  of  ao 
Irish  arai7  iatar-Scotland  by  an  Eogliah  minister, 
was  not  treesea,  bet  the  project  wUch  this  inter- 
pretexiea  «i  the  words  woald  bare  iatlmsted  was 
oee  of  die  tUogi  Whicli  mede  the  now  powerful 
SesCe  clamor  for  StraBbrd^a  bbod. 

After  hie  reply  to  this  additioaal  proof,  ArunAeh 
the  lord  etewtrd,  toM  hioi  if  he  bad  any  thing  fnr- 
Um*  to  tmy  in  his  defease  be  ehootd-  proceed,  be- 
esnaa  the  eoort  iotoDded  to  prepare  for  their  speedy 
jodgMeat.  The  prisoner,  (bongb  suffariDg  grestlj 
in  badj  M  weB  as  mind  (for  Us  eld  enemiea,  the 
geet  nncl  atonei  had  refistted  him  ie  ^e  Tower), 
aMde  a  eoramaiy  of  .the  seteral.parts  W  his  former 
dafaase,  and  oonehidad  with  these  eloqaeat  and 
pathalie  wotds :  "  It  is  hard  fo  be  qaeatiotied  npoir 
a  law  wbi<fb  ean  not  be  sbowe.  Where  hsth  this 
Ire  lain  hid  so  sMDy  bnodrede  at  years,  witbooc 
•moke  to  diseonrer  it,  tW  it  fibes  burst  iforth  to  qod- 
■erne  me  and  nyebUdreD?  .  Fapisbnteot -should 
Mt  |H««ede  pcemcdgatioft  of  a  Imr,:  to,  be  pnnisbed 
bye  ls!W-BabM<iQeDt te the£Mit,.ia  extrejBsJy  ban} : 
whu  Man->eaD  be  ««&  if  tbis  be  admitted  ? 
Isrds,  iftsn  hud  in  enother  respeot,  tha);  there  shonld 
be  tabeo  set  by  wfaieb  wb  sbfrnid  kqow  tl^  of? 
base,  M  adaaanitiea  (7  wbjcb  ^vAi  BV|Did  it- 
If  a  AMI  pnaa  the  Thames  w'a,bo|^  9ltd  'pUf  him- 
satf  mpita  nD  anobort  and  no  bo^.jb* jle^g  to  dis- 

eorer  it,  he  irho  oiroflA  the«n«her-«MI 

idacitoo;  but  if*  buoy  be  fft  fb^H-e, '  e^fi|ty„fQair 
psssach  upoa  lue^wa  peril.  .  NflWi  .wbie^e,.is  tbe 
mark,  where  the  token,  upon  fbtt  ox]vtfi,  (9  dedfire 
it  to  be  high  treason?  ,  Mylerdsi,b!e.pl^^^,,^gi^^ 
that  regard  to  the  peerage  of  £t^adi' e^  oev-^r  {<i 
expose  joarBelTes  to  such  moot  poiotB,  such  con- 
stractive  ioterpretatloiis  of  Iew^':  iS  thet^  tmnt  be  a 
trial  a£  wits,  let  the  subject  matter  bo  of  somewhat 


else  thsn.ti^  Ut*b  and  honors  of  peers.  It  will 
be  wisdona  for  yourselves,  for  ywr  pooteri^,  and 
for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  east  into  the  fire  thesd 
bloody  and  mystenoua  foluroes  of  constructive  and 
artritrary  treason,  as  the  primitive  Chrisljaos  did 
their  books  o£  curioiu  .^uts,  and  betake  jrpurselveS| 
to  the  plain  letter  of  die  lav  and  statute,  that  telletli 
Qi,  what  is  an^  what  ia  uot  tre»so^,  ,wi^nt  beius 
more  ambitions  to  be  moi«  learned  in  the  art  of  _ 
killing  than  our  forefothers.  It  ia  now  full  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  since  any  m'nn  was  touched 
for  this  sOadged  crime,  to  tfais  height,  before  myself; 
let  ns  not  ajvaken  these  sleeping  Hons  to  our  de- 
strnctioo,  by  rattiog  up  a  few  musty  records  that 
have  lain -by  the  walls  so  many  ages  forgotten  of 
neglSGtedi  May  your  lordships  please  not  to  add 
this  to  my  other  aiisfortunes ;  let  uot  a  precedent  be 
derived  from  nie  so  diaadvnntageoas  as  this  will  be 
in  the  coosequence  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Do  not,, 
throagh  me,  wound  the  interest  of  the  commou'-^ 
wealth  i  and  howsoever  these  gentlemep  say  they 
speak  for  the  commonwealth,  yet,  in  this  particular^ 
U  indeed,  sp«ak  for  i^  aud  show  tbe  ibeonvopiences 
and  mischiefo  that  will  fall  upon  it-  For,  as  it  is. 
said  in  the  statote  1  Heniy  IV.,  no  man  will  know 
what  to  do  or  say  for  fear  of  sneh  penalties.  Bo 
not  put,  my  lords,  such  (tifficidties  upon  ministers 
of  state,  that  men  of  wisdom,  of  honor,  and  of  fo^-' 
tnae  may  ootwith  cheerfulness  and  safety  be  em- 
ployed for  the  public.  If  you  weigh  and  meRSure 
them  by  gmios  and  BcrupteSt  tha  public  afTah^  of  the' 
kingdom  will  Ue  waste,  00  man  will  meddle'  wUb 
tbem  who  hath  any  thing  to  lose-  My  lords,  I  have 
troubled  you  longer  than  I  should  hnve  done,  were 
it  not  for  the  intero"'  of  these  dear  pledges  a  saint' 
iu  heeven  hath  left  ,>ie.^ — [At  these  words  M  stop-' 
ped  awhile,  lattiog  fall  some  tears  at  her  memory': 
then  he  went  on.] — What  X  forfeit  myself  is  noUi- 
ing:  but  that  my  indiscretion  should  extend  fo  my* 
posterity  wDuadeth  jse  to  the  very  soul. '  YonVilt 
pardon  tny.infirmity:  something T shouTd bave added, 
but  am  not  able ;  therefore  let  it  [mss. '  'Abd  no^^i 
my  lords,  for  myself,  I  have, been,  by'Uie  blessing 
of  Almighty  God,  taught  that  the  nflflictrons  of  ttiis 
praseat  life  are  not  to  be  compared  io  the'  eternal 
wieigkt  of  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  Hefeaftt^r.' 
And  ao.  tqy  lords,  even  so,  with  all  tfRnquHlHy  6t 
mincj,  I.freplypul^raitmjsalftoyoui'judgfiieht';  and, 
whether  tbat  judgment  be  of  life  or  death;  '^epeum 
iwurf«muf."  "Certainly,"  adds  ■WbiteIocli,''"nev'et 
aqy  man  acted  such  a  pert  on  such  a  tliefU'e'r  with 
more  ^'dom,  constancy,  and  eloquence;  'with 
gi;eater  reason,  judgment,  liud  temper;  aod'wttb  a 
better  grace  in  all  hia  words  and  geBture's."  Hd 
DfR^ed  many  men  to  pity  :  but' Pyra  was '  pttite'sB ; 

■\ Tb^  biticV  Btlllie  w^-^  Al  tha  Md  1m  bMNlt'tu^k  •  pUbitto 

khu^iDIm)  viprowioa  »«  wtOiai^f  bnv«-  Deubilc u,  if  ha  had 
gnte  tail  tirH  ^wdnen,  h«  ii  a  moat' eloquent'  man.  '{Jrm'ptiMft  1^ 
fDoA-tpAkeD  r>f:  hi*  bnakM^  t>ff,.frf'Wacjtliic'wiS  sHmiw,  ivbakha 

nort*  at  that  iWBiainlitacice  tad  ■tqi|)«tf  taoiiA ;  iir  ASf  t*f  ttM 
hit  lint*  liffy  b*!Uf  wftll«h(M;4iid'fl«dtac<dM  aeUfarincUi'ldaniii, 
Imagta  it  tn ;hin^  vid  uhidiiut  kinjthwifiiri  bi).|^tiic)^,)i^  ^,ffn» 
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cmoaiderad'Ui^  Hftf  of;  iSw  igMat  ariminal^aviay 
«iiiiniKi8tano(»,  «  duigenius-.to  tlto  WieittiM 
oobirtr7-.|'*0d  ht  and  Glyi^e  faat-Mdly  tiggnwBtMl 
liU'oANifeBi  and  .nauDtakn^d)  lhat  Cba^'  BftouU'  be 
pniikl|«d  M  CnaloD.-  On  tkse  iTdt  ief -April'iihe 
yaitat  «f  law  -wv  argued  fcr  the  •ari'by  Utj  htaie, 
tiM'pflBciPaattome; ;  Mr;-  Loe^  Miv  0ttdtaar,4(itf 
Mr.  Llfihtfint  being  ^*  fveaMtt.ari  caiaaei^-^ 

wey»  bMa  Che  case  In  praaecbtkm  falgli  traasoo. 
But  by  time- the  Cooimoiw  bmd  obaoged  chalr 
«Refc,-£(an0g  the  failtreaaiag  gmd  fWdiog  of!  th« 
pOBTB  loirard  tiie  prisaner,  and  the  roy«)  prert^^ 
thee  of  pardpnnig  faitn  after  senteaea-  "  The  Lo.w«t- 
Hovsey"  8a3«  WariitMit  od«  of  ike  Sootatneii.  wbo 
w«re  presslDg  for  ao  eBecnUODt  *'  if  tt»*y  aee  that 
the-  kiog  gaiaa  many  of  the  Uppet  Houie  toot  to 
oondema  him,  th^  naka  a  bill  of  teiotape  (M- 
taiadsr)^  and  twodaifio  him  formally  to  their  own 
Hotwe«  and  aetid  it  up  Co  theii'  aa  ia»j  atber 

Mtaipv/limmwtftobmvakt^ittaaMf*  Tb*towii«f 
itondo*  wlUgiM  do  inoKeytAthepaittuaiMitliHtb^ 
do  josttae."-  Aod*  tliArat)i<ai  aad  fifr  Mbat  raaaooa 
ofgraafwai^i^  ifaa  Gpmiiioldr  hadYaaolfttd  to  pr^ 
eead-n4tb  a  hUt  of  attalodor  egaltaat  Qtrafibrd  for 
eodeavoriDg  to  epbrert  the  liberties  of  his  coaniry. 
1%iB  bW  eiWMDtered  a  miich  stroager  o|q»oaitioo 
in  the  CottMnoM  than  had  baea  Mpactiad.  -  Upon 
tiM*19tb  of  ApHl,'QptAith0  aaoilwi  £Bf  khe  engrow- 
mBOt  of  the  iku  there  waa  a  aharp  debater  the  alo- 
(pietit'Lonl  Sigby,  hitherto  one  of  won  popular 
nie«)beA,  apoakhig  vehetucmtJy  agtUbst  it.  His 
lovdBh>p  ad wSttad  that  Tboimw  fiati  «f  BmOori  vrns 
a  miQie  of  hafa-ad  lo  tha  ptfeaeDtagebyhispnictioM, 
and  fit  so  tWimBde'  a  terror  to'  fntore  ages  hy  bi« 
pmUbm«f%t-  ■■  »i  Mlara  him;"  said  he,  » still  that 
pmi  apaattM  wthto  aommoariroaltht'Who'BiiwcMt 
«p0M!  to'  b»  'piMoinid  in  -Uiia  world-  tHi  h«  h»  dlt" 
fatcb^d  «»  fbe  Cfthar.'*  But-tben  be  dljetmi  «# 
tlMvaBAltsrof  Aa  evidaDiaei 'Wfaoii  be  thw^M 
ifltosetbw-Atted  «o  <«saibIMi  tnukn  -atf  tba  ia#  Aeu 
Mood.  I  He  WoM  Odt  aay  biit  'tlttt  'Sen(lbt«t'T^aa  •* 
aiRS  RaworthT'-to  die,  perhaps -w««h0er' than  atooy 
H  ti'Mtoti  ha  woald  not  aay  but  that  tbe^  tuiglit 
•a&iot  that  itttihdohigd  as  his  should  be  tk-oasoB  for 
the  fotoTw.   i'^vt  6lod  kMp  me,"  aaid  hitr  toi^sbips 

frew  giving  j^gmeot  of  d^ath  -ofa  ai^  mao.'.aad 
of  rsM  to  his  nuMcent  |KWtflrity,  apdir  a  Jaw  made 
d- pb8teTid¥i.  Let'th«  niarit'beietontfafidaor-whape 
tha  fihgai  ui;  and  thea'lefe'h^  tiMK^iN  ^t^r  dle. 
.'  t  '.  .  To  'tiVBdcmiD'tiiy  lM>i^  d£StlNlfoi4jb^ 
M-fok  imaaoBj  ii»f  caiaad}eiie<»' i«  ttbt'tuaurdd 

tanktef'vm^iMr  Uviihi-  aa  to-  dMag:  KliyithA 
te^hfiitf -fMrtrtt,^  VMasB  taia  not«gtWe=«d4lMt^, 
siocflldm  |»taiiiid6d:ubia»tf'thftl4drda%afe-tfaeikiftg 
vrinpMf  the  hav/tiah  iMuab^fa^tti^'tlifefe  our  paaaii^ 
iftflfffi^MKatiae'of  aWM!6«ltf>iiMd'«omktMfoi(a 
In  ibie'BRtrei  And  ther^re  my  Wdiilftl^'adtficd  ia, 
Aiat,  l(tyiff£«B(dti>thW'blll'<if  ftttaiftder,  A^yrtAil 
(if  BMtfber,  eii^iM^  dtif;'"ttfei  aueh  atf  inay  yeJeuVe'ttfe 
stAfe  *fom  my^L<»d'oPSlraflbitl,  wlthtfirt  BBdttbget^ 
ittg'itiur  Inu^^  Arhieti  tioffj^rcilligllis  pUnisbrrtebt 
a)f  h^  htt(H'etadWrgerefl-itchy*liik  iini«(]Mf&»       i  -  < 

In  kw,  in  reaaon,  iK'tedianity,  Dighy^i  speech 


^fflM'MDdlQai«ci:  bttt  olliBrB  saw  no  aeeimty  to  Ae 
•rata  eatept  iti'the  blook  ;  and  the  violent  paiaioas 
etf  idaia  witfatu  «bh'Hotute,ati[niilated  aad  moonraged 
tb  aetM  By  .the  atlU  more  violeat  passions  of  miioy 
vMndt,  -oqiiwaed  tkemaehea  to  bia  lordahip.  wbo, 
nortiapviiri  «n  aiew  anapaeled,  and  apau  very  good 
g^aoHla^of  Megrwen  ofwlo  the  ceott  UiroBgh  the 
fiHEdaattona  of  the  ^neea.  Om  the  21st  of  April  the 
bill-  of  attalader  Wai  puaed  la  the  Conomona  by  an 
aaoBeqae  majori^i^'aad  aent  np  in  the  aftenooD  hi 
the  Lords-  The  peers  showed  do  great  baflte  in 
Aisflatohtog  the  b^.  To  quicken  them,  mobs  gath- 
larM  raund'^e-parKament-honse,  erytog  for  Straf- 
ford's blood ;  aod  a  petition  to  the  same  effect,  and 
Mg^wdfby  maoyiihouaaads,  was  presented  by  the 
oit^  of  London.  The  Commons  aent  up  Mr.  Hyde, 
vfterwaid  Lord  CfareDdao,  to  aoquaint  then*  htrd* 
ships  that-thay  had  hevd  that  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd 
was  designing'  B»  escapet  that  he  had  diipa  at  sea 
at'Oammaud;  that  Ab  gnarda  pat  over  bin  were 
weak ;  and  cn  deakr*  that  be  might  be  ande  a  cloae 
priaottelsaiidtbegttardaatrangdiened.  It  in  indeed 
^uhe^'certain'  riwt  aeveral  nttempta  were  made  to 
release  the  prise and  that  aehemea  were  enter- 
caloed,  whioh,  if  they  bad  auceeeded,  wodld  have 
aeac  the  leaders'  of  the  ComnMos  to  take  his  place 
in  the  Tower.  Chariea  had  hastened  to  assore 
Straffbrd  'Uiat,  4hoi^h  he  might  be  forced  to  make 
senie'  sacrifloes  to  the  virience  of  the  times,  be  would 
ne^MT  ooMentchat  se  faithfol  a  aemnt  should  suffer 
in  Kfo,  fortutae,  or  faoaors.  The  king  e&tertaiaed  a 
piBD,  which  seemed  feasible one  hundred  trusty 
aotdSers  were  to  be  aoddenfy  mtrodnced  into  the 
Tower?  and  thas*  it  was  ralcolnted,  wonld 
give  falni  lb»  entire  ^onMund  of  that  finrtreaa. 
Anbthei^  project  waa,  for  the  hrng  to  enler  Ae 
r«nM»al  «C  fitroftird  to  aome  other  priaon,  and  then 
tamisaae'hiiw-oa  the  road.  But  there  was  one  cal- 
tttilaiion  te  ifUdb  the  deviaera  «f  theae  nrimu  da- 
a^a^wara  at  ifhttlk  Balfbnr.  the  nontenant  of  die 
ToWHTi'WIIhtfAO'Whom  nothing  could  be  done,  was 
pvoof  to  bribes  «nd  royal  promises :  he  was  attached 
ao  'llbe-'pepula^  milse, — perhaps  intimidated  by  the 
lsnn)did)le''aflpMt  of  ^  city  of  London,  aod  by  the 
proafieet  of  danger  to  irimself ;— .-be  refhsed  to  obey 
thefttfat^amBitj'and  turned  seomfhily  away  from 
Sti«flbt4;'WH«-  aifl)9red  him  Ofrenfy-two  thousanci 
ponnAs;  and-'litib'^)  «  matrhnooial  allknee.  Bat 
tfaMe  itill  femained  one  deeperste  hope  more :  the 
BngHAh'anny  16  -the  nottit  had  biaeo  hrritated  at 
aeMng-  thatf  while  their  arrears  word  left  to  wtcth 
ffitilaWj  the-  Ctfmfaians  bad  taken  care  ta  anpply  Aft 
9i)bnMh'  fotonfr'  ia  -^dgland  witii  -ntooey.  -If  these 
Bni^!  trcftpi  e<nUa  >be  btongbt  np  of  a  sudden  to 
LiWilM;  xUey  might  ovef'awe  the  parltameot,  and 
^iM  U/Oba^left-tfaehafcendeney  which  be  had  lost,— 

i  i!>iHj  fiftj-fgiir,  or,  ai  itnlock  fiflj-niiw  tnmbm*  ^  tb« 
iMi^rt- HwiM  vrtsd  atkiut  tlM  MU  T  Md  w  Aa  fiOMMsr  wnlai  tlw 
nttHei  op  tinw  fi^eOet  wvra  plaonM  in  tin  nraaM  u  SttaflM- 
iiii*,  ma,  ty  iikHi  a  inftOT,  wm  wfllliiK  to  hetnj  ihitir  cnrtntry. 
ftklMM  a*fa  'tMt'  MM^tiMb  wmw  ttikm  (n  the  How  tx  Digby'i  rlo- 
t(Wt«t  tpwch  v/pM  the'Friita)'  ntUawlnr,  wkn  hla  InnMripuxplkineil ; 
HiUt'frr  ttM  MVMM'i&en  mt  nothhtf  dOM,  tI»»Kh  aftorwud  tb* 
g<E  tatmi  llMlf,  and  npM  tlu  fMioT  Jtiiy  ths*i>«fch, 

ftrtMColMiama/tlktGmlJIffmin^fSUiwitx. 
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at  hfat  M  Aangbt  tko  im^.ythb  ««teraft>ciotar-tUs 
pr^eot  withoot  vefledaBg  leaflkisbtlyr  ot^  .lke  vpirit 
mnd  pow«r  of-tha  dtinBw  o(iL6bdc(pi«iiilhff^.ahcj|»- 
selT«8  wcMild  b»Te  b«eDBBffi(witt^toriip^tb«)iraali, 
■ad  diabe»rwii«d,  and  still .twdlr-<diMiptiBedi«iiiigr. 
Secret  oraitures  wer»  mdaito  ttMnpraMipal^ffifiaiB 
at  York,  whoentflred  intotlMacbai^rMdHj-dnangl^, 
bat  who  betimjed  tbeir  inotiivea«^adi  roada  tttat  neaft- 
ure  hopelsea,  by  (h«  aridity  W)tb.:wbiQbibay.cludied 
high  prometiaa  sod  othar  r«vi^p^«i>.Rad  -by  ibak 
fierce  jealeoFy  of  ooe  aaotiter<  <  ColoDal  (jbnog, 
and  Percy,  brotiier  cjT  the  Elttrl  «f  Nortl}iiJiibBrl|j)d, 
headed  a  cwatatatioo  with.,tIi4..<9niMn't  all  that 
were  admitted  into  the  plot*iti^k  Ataolfuna  oath  of 
eeere<7;  botthe8otwo.teJb«adbdawl,iiiipriMipM 
man,  wbo  in  tbw  boarta  rnnd  n'eidter  ^fi>v  ttuir 
king  mr  Sar  tbeir.  oonotvSTK  qHtofteled^  andt  abunt 
fba^ht.  Jernyvi  new  dia  ^ne***  •eapociid  fiiMttite 
(afterward  her  )over  aod  her  hiyibaod}„witf  deputed 
to  reconcile  the  rivals,  but  ha  failed;  .nod  Goriag 
disclosed  the  whole  plot  t9  |40f4-KewpotV~ '«,Uiat 
ailiy  and  feithleu  Earl  ,of  N^WjKtrt.".  M,  Wavwolt 
calls  him,*  wbo  blabbed  it,  er  purpwely  revenled  .it< 
to  Lord  Saye  nud  others,  tbreogh  wiipjii  it  reached 
the  qutfik  eajr  of  Pyro^  o9bp  all  QyeA,  sll  eaora,  tili 
he  should,  see  his  threat  or  predlptiw  Narified  io'  the 
severed  oeck  of  the  raoegadQt..         .  ,  ,  .■ 

After  the  ntter  failure  of  th0B«  uai  otbfir  Mbamaa; 
Charles  resolved  to  try  whether  .b«  OOUld  not.pna- 
vatl  over  the  Commops  hi  ao  audioaoat  aiad  oa  tkw 
lat  of  May  ho  oalled  both  Hmiw^  of  fwrliaaieiit 
before  him,  and  paaBKHmtely.  fisiimd  «f  thala  qot  ta 
proceed  soTerely  fgajost  tb«  «ftrl.-  lie  .told  lk*n 
that  ori^noUy  he  had  Dofr  had  any  .wfieBtHw.itf 
speakiiq;  in  thia.buiueas,  hut  pvir.  it  .b^dofune'to 
pass,  throng  their  proG^iag"by^  i^taiflder,  that 
he,  of  necessity,  most  have  payt  va  the  jBdemQDtt 
he  told  thepi  that  tbef  all  Jtnew  hft  had  bew  peear 
eot  at  the  heariag  of  the.  trlali  Ibom.thft  OBo.  end  .to 
the  other,  aod  eo  was  qonrertaiit  wtt^iilUhfttr^pEi^ 
cesdtDgs  that  yiuj,  aad  thet,n«i(an»^(Ah0iKOTidonoQ; 
that  ID  bis.jcoascieoca  ha;  tm\i  .nflt.«i)9demq<tw^ 
of  hi^  treasoJD.  '^'Tis  not  ;fU  fiwi  mflk'.aoojtioued 
Charles,  to  ajrgue.the  busiuwft:,,!  fwWiSwrfl  jftttiwai 
not  expect  it.  A:positiKa.49ctpix%  iNltiConies 
of  the  novtb  of  fi.  prince  ;  yiBt.i  qtwC  toU  Jimi^09 
graat  troths.  .FiijK,  I.Ae^qr.M&WADWAtlQlhOf 
briogiog  0T9r..f)fa«,  ^riah>;W-fnii.4qt<^i^9«lA)Mli  .iwr 
ever  was  advised,  by  .spy  bft^jio.,(^,fl^,  Seopndt 
there  pev^r,w#ff  WJt  ^t^^Httfi -kpfoiSP  mp,..eith^r.;ici 
poblic  copqpilr.or  ia  privgre,,i;^illiM«Oi  ipf  .'tl^i  difb- 
Ifiyallgr  and  disaffection . of  njy.i^gtjflh.iPwKifle**' 
Third,  1  waf  jw^r  CDipjfw#l!*^bSi  W.Jt*  itlt#)ti,rt»0 
least  of  any  .qf.tho  law^  of .i;flg^p4,|«ni#f:hi Jpas,tP 
alter  all  the  hvk.    I  think, n^bc^y  fiyaf;  PP 

impudaat  as  to  fqo;re.in»  to  Miij^jKiithoy.M,  J 
should  have  put  a  mark  upon  ^bem,  and  made,  t^^m 

■  Sit  Pluliji,  who**  tMiitB«)f.ui|d  wq^  Wf,u.Qn«ftv>Mlflfl.»f.G«n- 
ns'a,  ivs— "  Bat  GviBg  is  MMd  to  ji*tr>f •«].  li^tft  «|L  q»  b*  dud  ^ 
huke  Bit«n  to  BM  (whkb,  ww  do  gamt  at^ntfiai  An-)tmimnr  nk- 
ttriMl  It  tttl.ha  cerMialf  bMp  tln,cbwfmnri>«n,«f  Mli  Hmm 
■tit  betitfc  MiyuunttJ  with  it."— ilwwM-j.  04rifig,«fjihat)i>«n,a[M 

eiBWrart  la  Uwrlw.  Ayiprc,  it  «m  in(  liMr  ihW  tl> V  «¥(>ai4  .Uwt 


sachfl)t>4aain^e,  thift<alr0aafedritf>iifaiiHildtbMiK 
iBtttoUon.bytit;  ftrayinteqfiaikma«var.t»9mhi 
:aco(Mtdi)ngitojthci  lait.  j.I  dMirB.tah*  tight|jninHke»- 
ato«d.i..|  toU^vaJti  thy  aonaoiaodeij  oaa  aiic^ caai- 
tltnnn.tJin'iof  ihigh  tneasotit  yetXoaa  set  eay  loap 
.oloailbiiL of iDludemCatitfraj  tbta-wfave.Ibape.tJba^ 
'you,iDa]it;iad  aituy.totstfiify  j;BstioetaediyaitT;wafa 
ienrafaBd'OottapEefeufipaBaor (B>oadeaa0.  MjtlonM. 
I  hopa  yotkkAftWwhBfca.teiidBr.tblBg-oaaBcietioaiiK. 
ToMtiBf)^iiiy;|»0fi)ieiJ  maid  do'graatinataersf.baii 
in>lihia<tf  cooaiuBiioei  Miiaar,  a*  respect  .wbAtevead, 
«b«n]eTeria8keiaM>.g(iageiD«t.it;.  .  Ge^^oly:!  haw 
aif!t  soii|l  deaorvoA  tfitha  pai&qneiitfliar-^ei  iAaf 
thayvilwiild  piaasi  me' in-  Ibia  btb^.  pcm^V^t  fia 
assured  tfaoot  thafe  m.  fio:St)sfiard!a,f)«Qt  t^Kgr  'tf 
flwManefMraii  h^^  vai.i}nit*'(dMr.iia-ttiqtt>«iid 
thosaforB.  b«  Ibq^t  ,tl»l  ji^  lioid-iqf  giraffiuid 
wiBjH»l.fikfaiiMiiftertDiJNrfBj^innr..tbd  oaaattwto- 
waeltb  ia.aay  ^wo  .o(  bruau.  Bat,s*.iBacfa-M.ta 
be  ,*  high  eoostable.  i  He.k)^  ititD  Abelr  iordahifik 
(haneTectoentionedtheCeaBBiODS  in  ^i»i»jiH|kioas 
tLddrfl«B)>tOifiBd.BQine.w»y  ur  olihfa-toilrtiDg  h^.oi2 
of  thm  grast  atmit^jaijtd.'yet  .kcQp^tfaemselffMi  and 
die;  kingdom  mfos.had  he  pt«poSad  that  Stral&rd 
shoukl.be  puBuk»dvRS  foriUHademeaoora  and  ttnt 
transon.*.-'  ...  ,  ,<.  > 

.  Qa.^i^r:  return  to  their  own  Imam^  the  Cotfl- 
mopt  testified  their  diflc(mbpnti«t  tha  kiog'ta  idtert 
femicoi  and  his  iomiipa  trf -their  pnv^dgeA.  .. This 
foUowiag  (i»y  wasia  fiuiidBy,  wUnfa  «ave  tbe  V.imt 
(«li,pKncbaB8  the  oppwtnnity^  of  jRflAiiitQg^a.pfl|^ 
Hlir  nwdr  by  .pTBadriog'.'thB  ^eeMMfy  ofi  juMwi 
npoit'^sreftt  de]i*qu*aitai..Bifd  prtwlogil^  £(tri(Miiini 
texta-thf^  H«av<^  ivwdd-  be  bigbly  gratified. 1^  a 
tdoody  sapriftee..  Their  idiacourses.: produced  the 
dofvrod  effoat;  on  the  ^following  tnoroKg.  a  (6woq 
ra^Ue  of  About. lOQOO  issued  ijreia:  the  awj; 
thtoDgBd.d4Wn  to  Wefltmii»8|er.  8»d.tha,hQuseS;pt 
peiiiauMiati  wHh  olybs  and  stayes,  sryipg  ont  iEof 
jiuticp_;BBPii(iat  tha^S^rl  of  ^tn(ffQK4  ■..M.tb^.anns 
tiarie  Afaf)r#  .'wwi*lfl>oet  .tw'grei^;a  .feitmefitiW^bn 
fcha,  GommQM'  .bonae.  whore  Pyi»,ju)4  Hi  fiJioDds 
wete  imparting  uMorHwAion  ^bofot  sof^i»:fmw:tiitQ«.  in 
tho  .novthk;  't»o  difltjEot  ih»i,Epglieh  annyt  •wdit« 
d^bftMsh.  ti\m  flgaiiwi.'tfie;.  phrkm^ntk":  mvtiin§ 
lih«lt^khe9eifK«tybinqt«w««(JiMn«  fe»d  a  con»iw>9d} 
M8][)vitfijpiiaqtwo«>#l«r(^i::tbitt^  J^ce^hiiwftre 
eolW VioC  ^ffc^,  qo  i t4ift  oiipo wto, of^t, .  w Uh  th».>9a 
t«Dtlw>ioC  iamding  >£9<l»«dA  Md;  thpt  .i^tmi  pfivi 
sttfts.^Nf  temin^R  .«|^t«,.tbo  TmoEe^defplj} 
engBgpd,  i».  tiwpo'.  plpt#,, wd.ip  .^.dpwgp  .jorq° 
3;aTPM  ,to^Jiberato>  th«iiffwtf  j;rwiSo^,,,T^a  Cptfl.-. 
WjniiJWn  HOtpdifthafc  it>  was,  p^tt^HB^fQf,  to  fiflfw  tim 

Bta^firtfitmd  tq  dewro  bismtjoft&.^wipvHadJihat 
B«„p*»r»o»,iattoiipBBgi,ucftn,  him^ftlfi,-**  qhpphi  .or 
ifffnqo,  shoMW;dwj*.*p»thftp*iiwsinriw  (^wppfiy* 

aj?d.  ..0fiWi;.;fHrji»e?.'da>flH»ft  )*)ey„vesoIj^f(ii,..th«t  fl 
r.^We^Pft  rf  rqtBffitfieD."„^lTRM(fiv,hqi  ^tj-.^hft 
.lYj^ol9.>^^'PCOi9Miag,.,yflw,ip«  s^fljirotesti^e,  \n 
the,.BIW^iwie„of,po^,  i^q,iiwi'(itRi/),  nv|(h  .thft^'.^ifr, 

religion  eg^inrt,^}  P9P^i<l94'«WWl^  iq^9»>iP>).i 

I  ;  I'.-i  '       ,'  I  ^  Hniikirarfh.  .  r"i(  ' 
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to  raubtaib  add  dvfend  hw-mijoi^'s  xioyal.p^nbn 
nad  aati^t  8>  aiso  tba  pomw  aod  ^rvriJaj^o  -of'  par* 
liBfaleotB,  tbv  lanrfiil  righti  and  liWfiato  of  Iba  sab^ 
joitB;  to  bppoM  and  htiaf:  to-  iiODdi|p]  patuiJiniMt 
■U '  suoh  as  '  diaald,  by  finroe,  practice,  oamaaolfc, 
ptMB,  oaBBpicactei;  «r  otfaarwise,  db  my  tb«g-oen> 
traiy  tiO'tliiB  presflot  Pratfietatioa ;  to  «nd0l(«er.1M- 
preserve,  in  all  joBt  and  -  faommblfl  wnys,  die  nnioo 
and  pete*  betweeA  ^  three  kingdotoif  of  Eoftluttl^ 
Sn^Bd,  and  Inkad  t  and-  neither  for*  faope,  jbaiv 
or  utf  other  nspslst  rriloqiriah'ijhii  pn)naBe,'Tow, 
a«d>prato«atitoD.  Mr.  Maynard  read,'and:pk«faAIy 
eempcMiid  tUis  IwdA,  whlebf -thoni^  leaa  •vtnphaiiD, 
and  for  bbbrter,  was  an  ondeoe  SnntatHni  of  Uie 
Soottiab  Ocn'eoliQIu  It  wna  inataaily  adbsoribed  by 
the'Bpealcer,-Biidtr^'B<n»ry  member  presMit.'  Fitth- 
wltb  tbey  dispatched  K  message  to  the  Lordf^  to 
atNinaiflt  ih«n  vAth  iboir  atamiB,  aHsing  one  of  the 
secret  practices  to  dlaeotttobttbo  army,  and  to 
requMt  tbat  a  select  eotnmittoe  might  be  appoiiited 
to  take  examfAattona  upob  oaifa,  coaceraia^  d«spe* 
nLto  ptota  aed  designs.  Aod  at  the  aaiM  time  the 
Gemmona  agreed  upoa  a  letter  to  the  anii3rhrllid 
Ddtth;  to  BMure  ch«m  that  they  ^HmM  barritioney; 
atid  1^  tiie  Howe  conld  not  doubt  «f  th^r  sIRm:- 
tidnt  to  the  parUanieot;  noMrithetaDdiag  the  efforta 
mltde  to  corrap^  Aem.  Ntfr  did  they  atop  here: 
to  proiMa'  agofbat  ftrelgff  mvaiSott,  they  dfderad 
that  the  fbvcea  in  Wdtahfre  v&d  Hainpall^  ahoald 
be  drawn  toward  PortsmdUtH,  aod  the  forces  ia 
K'eVit  nod  Sussex  eoHceDtrated  aC  Dover;  aod  thvy 
dticlarbd  tfadt  Bify  ninn  advMoif  or  asAistlng  the  io- 
trodoctrati  of  atiy  foreign  force  ^AdM  be  repoteda; 
pablfc  enemy  to  the  king'  nod  kingdom.*  Tbc^e 
resoIutioDs  were  sent  upto  the  Lorda  in  the  aflor- 
uooD,  togettreir  'wifh  the  protefitBtloti,  whifeb  ^e 
Commbna  desired'  might  also  be  Cab^ti  by  every 
membet  of  their  lordships*  House.  HolPis,  in  de- 
liveHflg  thismeMage,  tcM  thelf  Ibrd^ipb  tfant  p&f' 
fianent  and  thocitiatiy 'were  B&Mtotely'MrirMinded 
with  phits  and  dttngeti—HM:  jostice-wda  ^ti^cted 
—that  the  amih  b^l  l6outafleIa  whfch  fitat  niaed  Thd 
a^rm,  tand  arnnMt  aMpwre&ked  the  cmAmtHiweBhlr, 
fltin  'cohtinobd  to  Hlotir  atrong/fike  the  eaat'whid 
that  brought  Ibciost*  orerth*  Infnd— aorf  that  ifwiafs 
titbe  tbey  shonid  'niiitb  and  eoocedtnttie  theitiflehed 
to  defeat  th^  cdonsols  of  these  AchftUphet^,  -that 
wooM  Snvoltfe  t^ieir'Teliglon,  tbelP  Ulng,  their  hem, 
their  liberties,  bW  thtit  coold  bb  near  and  Seat  'to  ari 
KoneBt  soni,  'io'One  tfi^tv^rsAl  df^solntiott.  On  the 
inbrrow,  tbe  4th  of  May,  the  Lords  flesired  «  cob- 
feifence  *lth 'thS'  Commons*  and  wfion  the  tWtJ 
Houses  liiet,  the  Jdrd'tiriVy  sieal  stated  thathiit  hmji- 
eiV^  had  tnk6n  'tloilce  bb^t'  the  people  adsemtAed  So 
^eh'uDDBtiHl  Huiilben  (t^ile  he  was  speraking  the 
Housed  were  wfrtiondfed  by  aoothor  mob  frotn  th^ 
cltyl,  that  the  coancit  and  peace  6f  Vbe  kingdbhi 
ini^t  be  thereby  ioterraptddV  sttd,  therefore,  AS  it 
king  ihat  tovecl  f)'eac6,  and  mitdb  it  his  <!are  that  all 
proccedipgs  in  p&rliameiit  mi^ht  be  free, 'his  lYii^j- 

It  wu  I  full  bauM,  wantiiw  only  a  \ety  few  meitiWn  :  four  "han- 

know  not  w^T  Wtf  llf*to"<v>*  ■'■t*  Om  nnmlwr  at  titnr.  haiidnf^ 

*  Abkp(  thaw  r^MJutioas  wu  aat,  "  tha(  mlct  io^ii}'  b«  made 
wbu  papiiU,  priciu,  aad  JaiuiU  tn  dow  abunt  town.** 


eaty-'detired  that  theae  iotermptioos  might  be  re- 
mored,  aDd  wiihed  both  HooBee  to  devise  how  tbia 
might  be  done-  <  Tbe  lord  privy  seal  also  commn- 
niontbd  to  tbe  Gommona  a  petition  whioh  had  been 
thrtnt  urto  tbe  haads  of 'the  Lords  by  soine  of  the 
raRldlnde<  the  day  before,  praying  for  &e  apeedy 
dxecution  of  jnatloe  upon  tbe  Earl  of  Strafibrd,  and 
aonooMng  thiA  plots  and  designs  were  on  foot  for 
dolirarhig  that  greaK  offender  ott  of  the  Towmt. 
The  GdmmoM  were  assnrod  that  six  peers  were 
seat  -to  -keep  tbv  Tower,  and  assirt  tbe  faith&l 
liententttt  tlttre.  Tba  Lorda  fltrther  deelar*d,  at 
this  cb^mnce*  that  diey  Were  drawing  to  r  eon- 
durion  of  the  UH  d  aUiUnder,  bat  that  tbey  were 
sb  encompassed  with  tnalUtades  of  people,  that 
their  lordehtps  tni^t  be  conceived  sot  to  be  free. 
mtlesB  thoae  nultitodev  were  sent  to  their  faomea. 
IMS  WAS  sodn  done for  the  Lords  having  agreed 
to  -and  taloBD  the  ProtestatioD,  Dr.  Borgess,  a  pop- 
olar  preacher,  w^nt  out  atid  addressed  tbe  mob. 
Th«  doctor  rioqiiaiated  them  with  the  Protestatien, 
read  tkM  bond-  to  thetn,  and  besonght  them  in  tfae 
Mtme  of  the  poriiament  to  retire  quietly  to  their 
howea;  and  ^ey  alt  departed  fbrthwkh'  Soon 
after,  ihe  proteetotlon  wnt  tendeted  to  the  whole 
klogdom,  RB  1^  cofenaBt  had  been  in  Scethuad, 
with  the  aame  iDtinndon,  thai  -whoaoever  xefoeed  it 
■htfold  be  set  down  as  an  en«my  to  hte  conniay'a 
IftertiM  dod  reKgton.*  It  waa  at  this  oriafs  Oat  the 
OommoTiB  wetit  into  committee  upon  the  addtoional 
bill,  that  parliament  shonid  not  be  dissolved  with- 
ont  the  eonaeat  of  both  Hoases. 

'  Men's  mhids  were  now  so  over-excited  by  con- 
stant talk  'and  ramors  of  desperate  ploCa,  that  tbe 
Wghtost  'circumstance  anfflced  to  create  perilous 
alarm.  On  the  8th  of  May,  Sir  Walter  Earle  was 
making  a  report  to  tbe  House  of  some  (abnlous  plot 
tb  Mow  them  all  np  after  tbe  fasbion  of  Guido 
Fawbes,  some  membeie  in  the  gallery  Bteod  up,  in 
their  great  JinKiitry,  and  Mr.  Mbyte,  of  Cornwall, 
aad'  AEr:  Mlddt^ois,  cf  Sutaex,  two  very  corpulent 
todtiriiers,  broke  with  thbil-  wefght  «  board  in  the 
gtiBety,  which'  gdve  bo  grast  a  erack,  that  some 
thought  ther6  wBsra  plot  indeed,  and  Str-John  Ray 
CT^ed  otit  that  h^'snielled  gunpowder.  Upon  this, 
tome  motnbers  and  others,  in  great  fear,  mn  but  of 
thb'HbU^e,  nffd'fVlgtrtened  the  p«Qpi«  in  the  lobby, 
and  the  people  In  tbe  lobby  ran  into  Westmiiwtet- 
Hali;  ciyitig  that  thw  'Pariiament  Hous^  was  feHiog, 
and'  tfae  'meifibiert^s  slain.  '  Sir  Robert  Manaetl  idrew 
lAir  sword.  and  bade  them  stand  ibi*  ehame,  telhng 
lAdm  that  he  saw  ob  enemy,  nor  heard  any  noise ; 
but  flbnib  bf  &i6  people  hastened  Wate^  to  the 
city,  ftod  there  created  a  strange  bnbbnb  upon  this 
ftlse'  Abrm.  '  The  citiBens  coReoted  in  immonsir 
numbers;  one' regiment  of  the  train-bands,  com- 
nModed  by  Cfdonel  Maiewariog,  armed  npon  beat 
of  drbm,  «ttd  'fchey  «ll  proceeded  together  toward 
Westminster  to  secure  tbe  parliament;  but,  finding 
there  .was  no  causof  they  retorned  again.    It  wmy 

'f'"Thli  they  coW'Uei  io  be  >  inie  left  of  tvety  (pal  (ulijpct,  k 
SliiboTetli  to  dl^tillgu^s1)  ibc  Ejihraimtoi  ttam  tbe  Clleadiu-i;  Ihftt 
wlintocver  W'ai  well  afliirled  fn  t«li^Da,aDd  lothtfgaod  of  the  cnm 
mAnwcfttfli^'^iftll  tiiaU  thii  pnteaiatiatt;  and  oh  tfae  ttthertide.  H'hu 
wonU  Bot  iiiake"K  tntt  hiaf  well  affected."— KviArbrtit. 
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pemUbiyM  tlut  aomfl  bm«  leelwa  afo*  At»  AIM 
idun  M  B  good  experiment  on  ^^'tie^oii  'itf-tb* 
citiaeiia  te  tbe  paribmieDf  t  and  -the  eoiiWH|ti4dB0» 
were  cevtslefy'-weU  ealcataied'  to-  wart  tbe  -Mug.- 
On  the  Mlbwiog  day  &e  Hontre  wa*  MbrHMd  that 
dix  or  eight  dsogenms  conpiHRoiv— wboDg  nHkom 
were  Htmry  J^rmjn  (the  q^iMo'*-  ftfortto)^  and 
Heorf  Percy,  Iwcli  member*  of  the  H^tuatofCeiH- 
mom — ^had  fled,  ud  that  tbe  qneeti  WiU  pTepariDg 
to  go  efker  them.  On  Fridey,  the-THr  of  Mr^,  ttaa 
I/ords  pasaed  the  bill  abrogMtng  thai  hieg's-prAroga- 
tf*fl  to  AmoItb  parUuDeet,  aed  almthe  NU  of  at- 
taioder  agaiiiM  Strafford.  Bblta  were  paaaed  ie  a 
tbiB  Hooae — for  the  CatheKo  peekra  would  not  take 
the  proteatatioo,  and  kept  away,  and  firieada  of 
Strafford,  it  is  aakl^  were  afraid  of  the  iBeb.  Thoae 
present  ToCed,  that  the  lAth'  and  lOlh  artiolee  had 
been  Mfy  proved,  and  thai  StnUfordi  as  thweia 
charged,  had  levied  moDey  in  Ir^edf  by'fiwco,  is  a 
warlike  RMseer;  and  had  ibroililjf -hnpeaed- an  vn- 
kiwlial  enih  open  the  Bali|eota-ia  inelnBd/  Titgy 
eonanited  Ae  jn^a,  and  the  jndgch  twanMioaaly 
declared  that  tfiaae  ofbnaea  uaatinted  lo  treaaon! 
*Tbene  hlg^  fnnatlonariBe,  dieae  iaherpnetevs  and 
gnardiana  of  tbe  law,  had  been  teed  m  en  idfemens 
school,  and  the;  were  dow  as  base  wader  the  power 
of  periianieBfe  as  they  bad  been  before  under  the  ab. 
•olatiBm  ai  the  kio^  The  btU  was  ^ssed  iA  tbe 
Lords  by  a  m^otity  itf  tweo^-aix  te' nineteen.  On 
the  merrow,  8th  of  May,  tbe-  ComoMtts  re* 
4}Bested  the  Lords  to  jnitt  with  them  to  more  bts 
majea^  for  his  consent  to  the  bill  ef  attainder,  as 
they  eeneeived  that  the  peace  of  the  Ungdomi  de- 
pended apon  tbe  immediaitc  eaeontion-ef  bill; 
and  the  Upper  Honse  npeed  to  Uwir  request,  and 
lent  a  ecrtua  avmber  of  peem  to  wait  upon  his 
Mejeatj-  Chariee  was  new  wiAeat  hope  nod  whibr 
out  help.  Uia-  nwu  feelii^,  hia  pridov  hia  honort 
sngseaied  fbut  he  eog^  to  risk  any.eztremity  mdwr 
tfann  seal  StmierdV  doem  |  but  he  had  not  ooiungn 
frr  this  conree— yontb  tx  maa,  he  wan  utterly  deji^ 
tele  of  beKMsm  er  high-mindednesa.  -  The.  prisoner 
IB  the  Tower  held  his  life  by  a  threa()>  But  still, 
le  do  aoaetbing  for  hia  servant,  or  bo  salve  over  his 
ewB  eenatieneoi  Charles  oo  tbe  morrow-rit  was  a 
Sooday — stttnmened  his  privy,  fpuoo)!,  tpgetber.at 
WbitehBU,  eaUed  in  some  of  tbe  Jafle«f;andbifbop«, 
pro^eaoded  several  acropjea,  imp^fedihia  doubta  and 
miii^vincBt  end  naked  tbev,  of  inioDs.  [Honeat,  ptnin*- 
tfaktm  Junn.  biduqt  of-  London,  who  bad  wielded 
theetaff-of  hmt  trananier  witheD(iepf;«^cA>,  mi  laid 
it  dow«  without  regret,  boldly,  nd'iaa^  hint  qpt  in 
feeaaot  t*  dw  ehadding  of  tbjft  Uspd  flf  n  mna  whpqi 

fwlke  Cimmtmm.  >Mdift  ditt  I9tl|,*ftMlt  ud^ 
Ild,contuHW(  tlio  atfrice  to  bring  the  Iriih  ytn^  jnlo  ^oglud,  uiil 
ptrbajM  <Me  mora,  irere  lotod  by  the  Lunlt  to  be  prored,  bat,  iM  hU 
'  Bifbt  «*Mlf«  Me'k*  nfert  (•  tho  JMltaJh.  .CnMttiiUel)' 
Mta  Ci«»  M  iafiwBMlMit,  Af.  lAerMt;  M>W«*><V>|  .tith  jH^ 
_  f  wen  enwd.  BashwDtth  ny*,  mmptr,  t1)at  ttte  Lonli  pwad 
the  fain  ot  attainder ;  tad,  wllatever  Itfl  tnlclM  irettt  Upon  -whUih 
Omt  krdehip*  <MlJ«d,  It  U  DUtain  ilui  Aff  pmmtd  tia  bUL  Miit 
MM  ap  lo  tbem  Uym  Om  Coniinoiu,  withooit  mv  altentiua,  M»r< 
I— bar  and  Mllmqr,  coafirm  (be  AMcnent  of  Whitelpck,  Mjinf , 
dMiBB^, "  Tfas  Lndii  tfM»d  lu»  BUiUjr  «()ug)f,  t^woa,  lywn  the  iSth 


IVk,  far  inpowpp  u  ouk  spaa  tba  nit^scM  of  jn^nl.''* 
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ia-bb-hetfitiie--betieredta'be  imtooeat:'  Wilfiems, 
tfae  eMbifefaeyef  Lioeoln^'nad  aow'sboatto  ba  arcb* 
biifaop  of  York/ w«a  of  nTerydiflbrencopAiiou.-  He 
tMAChavlen  ••timvaheve  wnaa  i»Avate>  and  a  pnbiic 
censetonoef  that -his  paUio'Conaaaace- aa  k  Unjf 
m'^t  DSC ■ovij  dbpenee  wiA,  hnt-ebfige  hi»>to  de 
that  whtoh  wan  agaihav  hia  -private  consoienoe  ns  a 
ntaarand  that  the  qaeslien  was -not;  whether  he 
shoold  Bdve  the  £erl  of  Slrafford,  bat  wlwther  be 
sfaonid  perish  with  him;'  tbet  the  onnseieDce  of  a 
king  to  preserve  hia  kingdom,  the  eooaeience  ef  e 
hn^od-to  preserve  bis  wife,  the  eoaacieoce  of  a 
falhetf  to  preaM^  hia  ohilfrBn  (all  which  wero  bomt 
to  danger)^  weighed  down  abondantly'all' tbe'V:an* 
siderBtioDs  the  censdeoae  of  n  msster.er  a  friend 
ceokl  ^ggest  to  bira,  for  tiie  preservation  ef  a  friend 
or  serradt ;  >  and  by  sneh  ooprela^sl,  igoominiAnfl 
argnmeats^  ia  fiwin  temM,  advised  faiai,  even  fiw 
ooDBcaenoe'  sake  to  peas  that  act*'"  Three  'totbers 
of  the  aame  fosoUon,  for  wboae  leaitoingand  siacer- 
itf^h^  king  end  the  world  bad  greater  rerereace" 
— •Uaheri  primate'  «f  Anaagfat  Morntea,  biah^  of 
Darham,  aad  tmothar  tasbopb  advised  Charles  to 
gaide  bis  tenacieaee  by  the  opiaiOD  of  his  jodgea. 
The  judgea,  it  in  said,  refhaed  to  ^ve  any  reasons 
for  their  opieion,  and  merely  stated  that  the  ease 
of  Strafierd,  as  pnt  t»  them  the  Lords,  wnv  tt^ea- 
son.  The  mpjori^  of  the  oonopil  pressed  i^Kw  him 
the  votes  ef  b^  Houses  of  parhRment  ajid  the  imr 
minent  danger  of  a  rafusal;  and,  late  on  Sundny 
evening,  Charlefl  reluctantly  snbscribed  a  commii*- 
sioQ  to  give  his  aaseat  to  the  bill.  According  to  0110 
accoant,  he  sfaed  tears ;  accordmg  to  jmpthor,  he 
exclaimed  tbaC  the  condition  of  the  doomed  Stnf- 
ford  was  happier  than  his, own* 

Oa  the-  precpding  Tuesday  the  prisoner  fasd  nd- 
drnasedaremarkable  and  a  very  touchiog.letter  to  the 
king.  After  proteating'his  loyalty  and  his  ionocencer 
StraSbrd  said:—*'  Now  I  snderatand  ^he  minda  of 
men  are  mere  aad  more  inoansed  agaiiist  me,  not- 
withstanding yonr  majesty  hath  declared  that,  in 
year  princely  opinion,  I  em  not  guilty  of  treaaon, 
and  that  you  ere  not  satisfied  in  your  cpnscience  to 
pasa  the  Th^  brioge^  me  in'  a  very  great 
strait.  Tbei;e  is  before  me  the  rain  of  my  chiklren 
and  ihoiilyi  hitherto. uotoucfaedi  in  all  the  branches 
ef  it,  with  any  foul  crime:  her^  are  bef9re  me^e 
many  ilU  whiph  ipay  .befell  yoor  sncred  person  and 
fhe  v^lp  kingdom,  should  yourself  and.  parliament 
ptt|s  )es8  a^isfied  c(^e-with  tb^  other  tb«i  is'  neces- 
sary ^pr  tbn  preaervftinn  both  of  king  sad  people  > 
h^X^  .pre  before  me  the  things  most  valued,  roost 
feared,  by  iiiQrtal  man — l>fe  or  depth.  To  ray,  air, 
that  l^^re  bath  not  been  a^trife  in  tpe  were  to  nuke 
me  less  man  than,  God  knowethi  my  infirmities  make 
me;  nnd  to  caU^destraotipn  upon  myself  and  young 
cbildreE;  (w^ei;e  the  intentions  pf  my  heart  at  le^st 
h&ve  beje^  .innocent  of 'this  great  offenpe),  it  may  be 
believed,  will  find  no  easy  consent  from  flesh  and 
blood,  But  with  much  sadness  X  am  come  to  a  res- 
olution of  that  which  t  tnke  to  bb  best  becomini: 
lae,  and  to  look  upon  it     that  which'ia  most  pvin- 

■  WinikDw  ira*  prnmoted  tu  Yurk  on  the  4th  of  Decemt«r  of  thir 
•wne  avsntrul  year,  I6II.  '      '  >  Claretiilun,  Kii. 
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cipftl  ID  itsvlfv'WliM^'dbttbtleM  art^  proapi«rify>of- 
your  mcr«d  pepwo  and  tbe  CQianon>ealth^bingt 
iafyiiUily  fwfMfr  Buy  psitato  iMti^  inMreeu  And, 
therafweiin  fiBw.wprdRtMlimtHiyHlf  whol^  upon 
tbe  honor  ud  jwtica  vf  tay  peen^  «>  defvljta  to 
wtfh  your  wjwoty -might  pleeM  to  havexpued  Umc 
dgclvaUoii  of  you**  «■  Sfttanby  luti  mBd  -«iiMMfy 
to  hwa  I9&  w.tn  thwi  lotdibipi^  m  now*  to  si*' 
ywT  twjqit^'a  eotticieBfle  kl  ttbes^k  I  dDlnaMlHlnl«• 
b^  beseecfa  your  mi^es^  for  prevMtiaB  of  ovUi 
which  iDHy  happpn  bgr  yoar  lefiMal  lapaMthvMIl} 
Vi4  by  thifl  D)«u«  to  remove  (pmisod  b»Oad^  l  ean 
aot  any  thit  aeaurpad  (bat  I  aoQfeMi)^  thisnirf(n--> 
tnoate  thiogt  fgrtM  of  the  vrvy  umrd  ibat  bleiaed 
i^reeuieot,  which  God,. I  triutt  shBll  aver  ostaUiih 
betweeo  you  and  your  ntbgeoU.  Sir^  toy  coniant 
Bball  more  acquit  you.  hereia  to  .Qod  than  all  the. 
world  can  do  boaide  i.to  a  wiJjiag  nmq  there.ia  na 
ii^ury  done;  aod  a«i  by  Ood*>  gnwAt  I-ftrgire  aO 
tho.  world  with, »  ^Imnew  aod  maakoew  «f  utfioita 
eODtejitineat  to  my  dialod^,D{  bouU  ih},  air,  to  yaal 
can  giro  the  lifet  of  this  wfirld  with  all  the  chqerful" 
oew  imaniQBfaiLe,  in  the  jupt ackaowla d^aieobaf  your 
exceediDi;  iavon ;  wd  ooly  beg  that,  in  fouf  good" 
neas,  yon  would  vouchBafe  to  cast  yow  gi»cioaa 
gnrd  upon  nyr  poor  aoii,  and  hi*  tbraa  aistaM*  I0M  or 
inare.  aod  no  o^rwise  than  as  their  (tQ  pr«Bept> 
anfoituaatie  father  may  hforeHftar  «i^«bt,  niare,«r 
less  guilty  of  hia  death.  God  Jofv  pt-eaerv^.your 
majet^. 

"  Tour  niaje^^'a  moat  faithfiul  aad  hvunble 
,  ,,     anbject  and  imrvaDt*  ■,.  . 

"  S-TaATF^fip-"  , 

Some  writera  are  of  opinion,  tfant^iio  wiritM>fi,th)6 
letter,  Strafford  was  heroipally  aiacere ;  that  -the 
prisoner  was  williiig  to  Jiibro;w  offhia.afflictfld  u>oi:tal 
coil,  and  that  hiB  life,  ahoul^  l^e  a  paaoftr^i^iriQg:  but 
we  confess  we  can  not  en'ertain  this  notion,  butare 
rather  inclined  to  regard  the  letter  ifa  hA'jog  ba^n 
written  to  work  QRoo  the  feeb^gs.of  tha.kiqgi.Tvho 
might  probably  have  been  expected  to  uaa  itaahe  had 
used  the  letter  of  Goodman  {which  had  vjired  that 
priest's  life),  and  without  any  iutenUonior  expectur 
tion  on  the  part  of  Strafford  (hat  Ifia  |i^  should  be 
sacrificed  by  hia  qtiwter.  One  of  tli^  best  of  cot^m- 
porary  au^oritiea  we  hare  to.  foltow  aayst  that  tbp. 
king  sent  Carleton  to  the  prifoner  to  acquaint  tup) 
with  what  he  had  done,  apd  the  ipofiiires.pf  it,,  eap4- 
ciolly  the  earl'e  own  consent  tp  die  ;  tbpt.St^a^lurd 
then  scrioxtslif  aak^d  whether  h^a  roqijeaty  had  passed 
the  bill  or  not,  —  "as  not  Relieving,  witjbout  soma 
astanishment,  that  the  king  would  hnve  ^one  it*"-r7 
and  that,  being  again  aastircd  th^t.tbe  bill  yy^t  i[^a]Jy 
pasaed,  he  rose  from  chair,  lilted  up.bjs;  e^en  to 
heaven,  laid  hia  hand  upon  hia  heart,  and  said,  "Put 
not  your  trust  in  ^rinc,es,,poc  ip  tiu»  aon*  of  vaea,  fi>n 
in  them  there  is  n«  aalvatinD." ' ' 

Two  daye  after  the  fttsi  Saturd^,  on  Monday, 
the  10th  of  May,  the  commisaiQa  empowering  the, 
Earl  of  Arandel  (the  hud  privy  aaal)  an4  two  other 
lor^  to  give  the  r^l  vmeal  to  thA  bin  fbr  the  exe- 
cution of  the  of  Strafford  uppn  the  'Wpd4ee4ay 
foUowing  paaaod  the  great  aeal ;  and  tb«  Oomnwos 
■  '  ■    <  Vt-UMc«L'  *'*... 


vMtb'  ketit  for  to  the  Lot4s,  to  be  present  at  the  giv- 
iog  thefoyat'OMenrto  that  bill,  and  to  the  bill  for 
doiag  away  wtth  tbe  prerogative  of  dtaaolviog  pariia- 
meot.  And  Mi'the  same  day  Charles  sent  to  inform 
boUi  Havsas'thac  tbe  Irish  anr^,  which  had  cansed 
•e  grant  an  alarm,  ahouhl  be  instantly  disbanded ;  in 
retoTD  for  which  )gntsitm  measage  the  Commons 
aaawad  CMaa  thai  they  would  make  hbn  a  ^ti- 
onapatentua  and  aia  rich  «  inioeeasuiy  of  Ua  prv- 
deeaaaon,  'lUa  nujaaty  contimriog  atffl  to  take  the 
adrlee  of^  Ua  great  oaoncfl,  dw  paitaMtt,  in  the 
maangeiBeBt  of  lb*  great  aflaln  of  tbe  kiBgdom.** 
On  tbe  roorrawv  tha  lltb  of  Mqr,  «a)y  nna  day  be- 
fora  that  fiaed-  far  ths  eaeention,  Gharlea  eeot  a  let- 
ter to  the  Lerda  by  the  hands  of.  tbe  yoong  Prisce 
of  - Walea.  Th*  rayal  breast  must  hove  been  occu- 
pied by  greator  fears  than  erar^Charles  amst  have 
been  selfishly  indifievent  by  this  tiaae  to  tbe  ftte  of 
hia  satellite ;.for  it  is  scarcaly  possible  toeonceiroa 
more  tremhliag  aod  miaeiable  petitioa  for  mercy, 
and  the  oosdadiog  words  made  the  doom  of  death 
prominent,  and,  as  it  were,  inevitable. 

»  My  lonlS|-«~j  did  yesterday  satasfy  the  joatiee  of 
the  kingdom  fay  paaab^  tba  bill  of  attainder  agannt* 
the  £arl  of  StraAflad ;  bot^  msr^  being  aa  Inherent 
and  faaaparaUe  to  a  khig  aa  jnatiea,  I  dealre  at  this 
titna>  in  aome  maaaora  to  ahow  that  ikewta*>  by  anf- 
feorlOg  tint  nafortoMto  nan  to  fotfiU  Ae  MUnral 
cQuneof  hia  lifo  uadoae  imprisonmeBt;  yetao,  if 
ever  he  make  the  Jeaat  ofier  to  eaeape*  or  offer  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  meddle  in  may:  aoct  of  puMe 
busipssB,  eapeoidly  with  me*  either  by  message  or 
leum,  it  shaU  oeat  him  hia  life,  wjifaoot  further  pn>* 
ceaaiithistif  it  may  be  done  without  the  disoontont' 
meat  of  my  people,  will  be  an  nospaakable  ooaunt" 
Diaat  to  me  {  to. which. end,  na  in  the  (Jrat  plaee,  I  by 
tbi^  lettef  dO'  earnestly  desire  yonr  Apfirobation,  and, 
to-endewr.it  mara^  hare  chosen  him  to  carry  it  that  of 
all  y^nr  Henae  is.moat  dear  to  me  1  so  IdesireJlMt* 
by.a  p()nfffwce.  youiwiH  andeavor  to  give  thoHonaa 
of|Conirooo8contQatmi»nttMMiingyontfaatthaai«r< 
oisA  of  mer^  ia  oa  JPiora  {^aaaingto  ma  jrika*  to  atm 
both  Honsav.  of  iparliamant  coaaant  for  my  anha  Chat 
I  should  medento  the  aeveci^  of  the  tew  aaao  imi 
portent  a  cr^  I  will  not  aay  that  yonrcmnplyi^ 
with  .ma  M>  tbip  my.  intended  mercy  ahatt  amke  ma 
mf^re:  w))li9gt-bi}t  certainly  'tWjiU  make  me  more 
cheerful,  in  greofMig  yoHr.>iist  gTieraneear  Bat,  if 
DO  Jess  tbsi)  hi^  life  cnn  satisfy  my  people,  I  moat 
say,  «/(^  jjutiiia,'  Thua,,againt  renomasanding  tbe 
copsyler^n  9f  my  intention,  te  youi  I  nsC,  •  -  - 
.,    y«.Hr,uualtHUible.*nd  effectionqte^friaiidi  ■ 

."CftARftES  E-  . 

"  PostacripU — If  be  must  die.  it  ware  chwrity  to 
reprieve  him  till  Saturday." 

By  thta  apiwigf)  ;PQatacri|it  .Chaclaa  iodaad  mafii- 
feslly  pucfeadfired  Strffford,  and  gave  tbe  liorde. 
capoe',^  RiWBOt  th^  ha  was  doing  awieiUng  for 
decency  butiPnthing  in  earnest..  The  covtamptiblBi 
letter  was  twkf  ^ead  in  Uie  Uffiar  Honaei  aad  after 
•'^fui^uA  qtid  Bwj  coqHderatiwB,'!  twelve  peen.were. 
seiit.bp  tell  tjke  ^ing  tiut  naitber  of  the  two  inton- 
tbns  expressed  in  Uie  letter  could,  with  duty  in 
theiii,  or  withdvit  danger  to  himspIT,  the  queen,  q^d. 
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•nthftjoancpriDccAipoHiUybeatlnied*-  WKboMt- 
ponaiuing  the  nrelf*  noble  rawBODggrti  to  -uae  imy 
mon  worda,  Cbutofl  mid,  •^Wlitf  HiMMdodby  aqr 
letter  wu  wUh  mn  *^  'A  migfat  be  dvus  wi(h  ocn- 
teotmeot  of  my  people.  If  that  cea  tuA  bev^  he 
idded*  say  again  jiatjuttHial  Mj  <itbftr  iofam- 
tiQO,  proceeding  out  of  charity  for  A  few  daya-rei- 
pit,  was,  BpoB  ceitaiD  iofomiBtiQii  tiitt-  h'lB  ettato 
waa  ao  diatracted  that  it  neeeMerily  required  aqiae 
few  days  fax  aettleDMBt."  To  this  tiie  Wrds  replied, 
that  it  waa  their  porpoae  to  be  ■aium  to  hit  majesty, 
that  favor  might  be  showed  te  Strafford's  fDiwceat 
ehiMreb,  and  that  if  Ae  |»ifoiMV-hed  made  any 
prowMOD  tat  ttiem  t&e  aaaie  mlghfe.hoU**  Tfa*D 
Charles  tamed  away  fram  laida  irina^ed  faun 
to  effw  iato  his  haeda  the  letter  which  he  had  last 
Mot  to  them.  "My  lerda,"  mid  Chariea,  **wfaBfe  i 
hare  writiea  to  you  I  shall  be  ooBtet  it  be  registered 
by  you  ID  yew  House:  in  ttyoaseetnynuDd,  Ihepe 
yon  will  use  it  to  my  hoaor."  The  next  day  ww 
tbe  fatal  WedaoBday.  Dnrieg  the  preceding  uight, 
the  last  of  his  storeiy  career,  Strafford  received  the 
viat  of  Archbialiop  Usher,  whom  hb  requested  to 
)^  to  hia  old  friend  and  new  feUow^priBoaer  Laud, 
tnd  beg  him  to  lend  him  hia  prayers  that  night,  and 
jrive  him  bis  bleasiuf  when  be  ahoadd  go  abroad  on 
tlie  morrow.  He  tried  hard  to  ebtain  a  pervoeal 
interview  wkh  the  fiallee  "  nmmuu  p«nfifex"  but 
this  was  denied  bin  fay  the  eateleetiiiv  Lieatemat 
oftfaeToarer.  *«-Maler  lienteueat,*  said  be,  **yoo 
fbaV  bear  what  pamna  betwixt  as :  this  to  not  a  time 
vilbw  far  Iran  to  plafe  heniy  or  for' me  te^plot  trea» 
eon."  BaUonr  reiAed,  thM  bis  OTdsn  Were  atrict, 
and  tfaet  die  priaoner  might  petition  parliament  for 
thxt  fcvor.  **  No,"  said  StraAbrd,  I  have  gotten 
my  dis patch  from  them,  and  wiH  tnuble  them  no 
more.  I  am  now  petitioning  a  higher  «oUrt)  where 
neither  partiah^  can  be  expected,  Oor  error  fbared." 
Oo  the  morrow  morning,  wh6n  he  otme  forth  to 
die^  he  aekl,  as  he  drew  near  to  ^ar  i^rt'of  the 
Tawerwberei^arohbl^pwss  eonfliied;  "MAHter 
Fieatenant,  thongh  I  do  not  see  thett^hbishorr,  give 
ma  bare  to  do  my  last  obsemutee  tdWird  hisrooihe:" 
Bat  In  tbe  mean  time  Land,  advertifeed  hfs  ap- 
pnaeb,  euDe  ap  to  the  window.  '  Then  the'  eafi*! 
bowed  tuaoaelf  to  the  grMnd,  and  Mild,  «<  My  lord, 
yonr  prayervead  year  blesfllti^*'>  Tfte  ltfrchMshicftf 
lifted  wp  his  baads  and  bewtfwed  M(h;  (>Ut  dveveime 
with  grief  he  fafl  Do  thti  gt^nd,  add  thi  j^roeemiUD 
moved  anward.  Bat  aAMtr  he  had  prdceeded  a  fittle 
fiirther,  Somffbrd  bent  hhnself  )i  aMoftd  tinte,  and 
aid,  "Perewelt^  my  lord)  God  p4t)tect'y(nti'''inQo- 
cencet*'  Aa  in  other  memorable  cases,  death  was 
less  df«*Mll  -Wbin^neiir  HhAD  'Mlb^a  Bl!'a~di^til:e'. 
Aecwdiog  to  tbe  laborious  fioahworth.'  ^he'  el^rk  6f 
the  paHlhmeai;  -and  We  of  thfr  iniiHtttei^ble  e^e- 
witaaaAa,  he  oMn-dhed  toward  tire  ^caffbld  lipob' 
Tower  fSII  wdre  like  a  general  ii  ib«  hbfid  of  tttb 
srmy  tlMB'like  m  cendemnM  Mao^" 'AV'iUti'^IWer 
gue  Ae  SedttfnaDt  ■deairbd  him  to  Mt«r  iidaiift;'  1^' 
the  pehide  ritoidd  jwah-fa  apoii  him  anif  tienf  Mni  "to 
pieoea.  -  'Wo,  Maiiter  lletrteoaBt,*'''s«iid'%e;  <'l  dkrfa 

i  1     ;       ,    ii  .■[,.  /■)    t-.i  1 
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l6Dk  death  in-tb»  fiee*  And  1  hope,  Atf  people  ten. 
Have  you'a.'eaiw  that  I  do-not  eaeapei  and  f  care 
not  how  l.4knf  v^hesher  by  the' bawd  of  the  e*^ 
Bontioaer  im  the  waidnesa  and  Any  trf  the  peo|A«^ 
if'that  may  ^ve  tfann  betiter content,  itia  all  one 
me."  '  He  iWBs  attended  upon  ihe  «ei^»M  by  Arch^ 
biflliop  Uebae,  the  Eart  of  Ctoaeland,  end  fala  brother, 
Sw  George'  Went¥Mrth;  and  other  friends  wire 
present  to  talte  thdir  Jaai  leai<e.  The  moltitude  kalt- 
laeted  In  me  bim  was  estimated  at  300,000  meo, 
woniea,  and  idilldrea']  but  all'  preserred  b  respectfut 
and- awe-  ainwilt  aUevoe.  He  had  prepared  the  beads 
of  n'apeeah,  wbich  he  now  delivered.'  -  He  said,  thai 
be  waadomete  nrindt  ta  the  judgment  passed  against 
bin  4 '  Aat  be  did  adbodt  wttb  a  qntet  and  contented 
mradrfivetyfoiglviDg  all  the  world.  Hi«  Moscience, 
be  midv  bare  Uin  wltneaa  that  he  waa  innocent,  aU 
tbengh  it  wtts  his  Ul-hap  to  be  mtaeonstraed.  H6 
addedz-^ad  the  wordft,  with  the  t^e,  place,  and 
oocaslon,  carried  a  solemn  weight  with  them  lilie 
the  voice  of  a  holy  ornc^,—^  One  thing  I  desire  to 
be  beard'  in,  nod  do  hope  that  for  Christian  charity 
sake  I  shall  be  believed :  I  was  so  far  from  being 
againtt  pertiament,  that  I  did  atwayer  think  parlia- 
ments in  Elnglaod  to  be  the  happy  coDstitution  of 
the  kingdom  and  nation,  and  the  best  means,  under 
God,  to  znake  tbe  king  and  people  happy."  Be 
then  said  a'finraffiwUonate  wdrds  abonthis  fonrth 
wife  and  bia  cMIdrea,  tbck  off  bis  don'Uet;  did  up  bU 
hair  with  bis  own  bands,  put  oo  a  white  cap  and  Ud 
bbr  bdad  apon  tbe  block.  The  executioner  severed 
hia  neck  at  one  bhiw,  and  holding  up  the  bleeding 
head  toward  the  people,  cried,  "God  save  the  king." 
The  people  scarcely  believed  what  they  saw ;  they 
shoiited  liot,  they  gave  way  to  no'  malignant  or  tri- 
umphant feelings;  but  In  the  evening  tbey  testified 
tberr  j6y  and  sadi^tion  by  Hgfating  bonfires  in  the 
atr*eta.* 

The  advnncing  apirit  of  mildness  and  mercy,  tbe 
diallKe  bf  blood  and  nil  capital  punisbnients  which 
is  nirw  'AritertAlned  hy  all'  enlightened  and  thinking 
pet^oB  (otir  fbtbers  were  strangers  to  it — the 
feeling  wfts'  hardly  known,  even  among  the  best 
and'wisAst,  two  centuries  ago),  would  of  itself  lead 
Us' to' disapprove  of  Ae  execution  of  Strafford, 
nitbougtf  We  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  that 
'prtud.'and  darttl?,  and  unscrupulous  minister^  was 
D  syetematlc'and  Uiost  dangerous  enemy  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  This  is  proved  by  his 
coVt'espindence,  which  has  since  been  brought  to 
light,  'Iwd  to  which  we  have' repeatedly  referred. 
But  that  correspondence  was  little  known  at  the 
tiiAe  of  the  trial ;  it  was  not  produced  in  evidence, 
ndf  wtiutd'the'productloa  of  it  have  established  the 

;  >  RoihwcFttb.— NalMD.-HBr.-.*«lr  nUtf  WHnriek  tkyt,  AmI  (<i 
f%aii  how  FlUi  <9tu)l*  ffiiti«  wn,  M|Mci«l^ip  mnri.aboni  ttuk 
then' bruiiih  »n'd  bloAty  cilj'  (Liindon),  in^Uie  arsRing  of  lt)«  day 
MlilMrb  U  *rkf  MMutfed,  Ale  irreftlMt  dtmnnXnllon  ot  jay  t'hit  poa- 
Hli1f  hi  n^yrrwiil  tot  ihrnuili  tlM  «lMh  Bomr  uA  toaMrira 

,  h*mitw.ui;  awd  jnanf  tW  ckm*  up  (o  towo'va  p«rpwt  wBs- 
cation,  rode  In  friumph  bark,  w&riag  their  hat>  atid  wiih  all  axprc^ 
'ltDi*'t<#  )6y,  thMfgh  "eitTf  ttrtrti  thry  »ehl.  cryiag, '  ilii  \ifa&  i«  off; 
tilihwal  irrf?  wd  in  -mmj  ptoei  «»MHMmn|  imUnati  tf»da,kttA 
bnakiof  tb«  wimlowa  of,  ihnaa  pano^i  wto  wonld  not  •olemnlu  thta 
featinl  with  a  bonfira ;  aci  if  aonuit  and  brntMtj|B  naltjiada." 
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fact  of  active  nnd  overt  treasoo ;  lutd  it  baa  been 
doabted  by  a  numerouB  class  of  writers,  whether 
any  evidenm  thnt  was  brouglit  sgaiast  him,  or  all 
that  eTtdeace  pat  together,  could  convict  him  of 
absolute  trenaoD,  except  through  a  dan^rous  Uti- 
tude  of,  coostructioD.  Some  nUowaDce,  howevert 
is  to  be  made  for  the  vicea  of  the  ju<}lc»ture  of 
those  times,  when  meo's  miods  were  still  famiUar 
with  the  arbitrary  treasoo-procesaes  of  Henry 
VIIL,  of  Edward  VL,  of  Elisabeth,  wd  Jamei, 
and  the  evidence  which,  to  ast  seems  to  foil  short 
of  high  treuoDt  might,  ta  the  apprebeouoa  of  that 
age,  boar  a  vary  different  weight  and  iat«rpretaek>D- 
It  should,  moreovefj  always  be  Femerabered  that 
the  CommoBS  bad  fully  iqade  up  their  minds  never 
to  beUeve  or  trust  the  king*  that  the  reveluton  bad 
begun,  that  the  attainder  was  a  ven^iooary  meas* 
ure,  deemed  neceasary  by  maay  good  and  great 
men,— "by  the  greatest  geniuses  for  goveromeut 
the  world  ever  saw  embarked  together  in  one  com- 
mon cause,'" — who  held  that  there  would  be  no 
safety  for  the  country  white  StraBbrd  breatlied. 
We  almost  blu»h  at  this  exaggerated  tribute  paid 
to  the^ipight  of  one  nan,  at  tbe  notion  of  B.DatioB — 
and  it  waa  then  k  nat^n  of  entbueiasts— atanding  in 
dread  of  a  single,  disgraced,  and  fallen  minister; 
but  we  can  beueve  the  feeliog  to  bwrft  beeu  per- 
fectly nncere  on  the  part  of  those  wbe  pn^ssad  it. 
We  are  stiwgsQi  i«.our  baacts  Co  tb?  viideBcs.  with 
which  the  qnaation  has-been  agjtsted  by.«itlier 
party ;  we  feel  that  Strafford  shonld  not  have  been 
put  to  death  r  bat  at  Ae'  same  we  .detest  many 

'  things  In  rho  maa'a  lift  and  -character,  and.  make 
large  allowances  for  that  mrtjority  of  the  Commons 
of  England  who  sent  him  to  the  seaBbId— ^  majority 
-which  consisted  of  by  far  the  most  respectable 
portion  of  the  House,  whteh  iuefuded  those  patriots 
to  whom  tbe  Datioo  is  fbrsver  indebted.*  But 
•whatever  may  have  been  the  irregularity  of  the 
Cdmtiions'  proeeediugs,  the  infbmbuif  baMDess  of 
the  liing  in  d«liveriog  up  the  ntlofaiter,  irbo  In  all 
tbio^  htid  acted  in  strict  accordabce  with  his  will, 
atattds  oat  in  such  glaring  ctHors'as  to  Aiften  nod 
obscure  ell  the  otheir  barsh  features  of  die'  trana- 
nct^on.    Tbrongbont  Eorojw  there  wn  but  one 

-bpinlon,  and  It  was  an  oplnioit  withering  and  Hital 
to  Uie  cbaraeter  of'Gharles,  wbo  sbetild'have  gone 
to  the  sane  senflbM  rather  than  have  given  Straf- 
ford np.  ,       '  ' 

The  death' of  Straffbrd  conqilMed  th«  panic 

'  nmttng  the  old  ptacemen,  mdstof  whom  bow  aban- 
doned office  In  the  hope  of  escaping  impflaefameDt. 
St.  John  had  already  been  made  ettornby-geue^, 

"  And  006  of  Ms  first  offices  Rs'sneh  had  been  to  drive 
on  the  trial  of  the  great  rtirf.  On  the  iTtbof  Miy, 
the  Lord  CatAoffaa  gave  op  bis  ptecvisB  miaXitit  of 

'  .1'   ■     \    \    :  IJ-.  V-  .  ..." 

>  Warbanoti,  Notes  <ta  tlje  .Enaj  90  Han. 

^  t^t  ttaAttt'iX  CfanBdon  taij  flbd'thoir  kdminlticAl  cMlMlTdf'hiV 
:  palbaiie  umtkMtr  aBradtO'adekUit  tttunCtejr  biowtlut  tkn  wfals 

fial  proMcation^  but  in  tbs_  wt  of  utBisdar,  tbkt  it  ia  a^Jnit 
ncgtnv*) f  prared  that  fteVoWwiih  di*  n«iartt]rf^(lM'akrl*fi)ndi.' 

.MimlAr.l»Mt.,iY>liVfir  B"f*»'^^l»H.Wf  *F<»  ,WR.  W*»ft¥di«ni. 
The  lilt  hM  bMo  pnMnrW  in  nuojr  bodia :  th*  una  gf  tba  f  raU 
SeUen  M  in  it,  but  aa(  tlw  naalt'flrBdW^  H/da. 


the  wards,  whieb  was  conferred  upon  the  pm-itsaic 
and  patriotic  Lord  Saye.  The  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford was  made  governor  to  the  prince,  the  Eari  of 
Essex  lord  cliamberlain,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
another  nobleman  of  the  popular  party,  was  made 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  All  these  men  were 
strong  in  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Comiuoos ; 
but,  from  their  first  moment  of  entering  up<Hi  office, 
they  were  intolerable  to  ,the  king,  who  never  trusted 
them,  and  who  pursued  so  many  by-paths  with 
them,  that  they  ended  (possibly  they  bad  began) 
by  never  trusUng  him.  It  has  been  coojectnred 
that  a  different  Ime  of  conduct  on  the  put  of 
Charles,  and  an  boneat  confidence  between  tbe 
ktog  and  tbese  ministers,  might  yet  hav*  aeenred 
the  country  from  revolntion  and  war:  but  it  was 
idle  to  expect  any  thing  of  the  kind  from  the  con- 
firmed cbaraoter  and  beijits  of  the  wretched  prince ; 
and  it  may  lie  at  least  doubted  whether  any  con- 
cession or  coociliBtioo  could  stop  the  onward  march 
of  that  revolntfOB,  which  bad,  in  faeC,  begun  with 
the  trial,  or  latest  with  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  Strafford,  The  new  ministry,  howerer, 
g«ve  a  ae^v  spirit  to  the  Upper  House,  and  the 
Ija^,  who,  for  some  time,  had  been  as  timid  as 
the  old  placemen,  lioldly  threw  out  two  bills  seot 
up  IB  them  by  the  Commons,  one  to  exclude  the 
Wshbpa  from  sitting  in  pariiament,  the  other  about 
a,new,^m  of  ecclesiastical  joriadictioa.  On  the 
2^d  of  |]ufie.,tb«  .Commons  presented  to  the  king 
their  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  he  now 
anoepted  as  a  -ffft  from  hia  |>eople.  Sa  aabaidies 
bad  also  been  vfttod.  Three  other  acta  were  like- 
Wi>a  puesancadv  on«  imposing  a  poll-tax  for  the 
defraying  the  charge*  of  Uie  armies,  the  seeond  and 
third  putting  down  forever  the  High  Cororataaien 
Co-ort  aad  the  detestable  Star  Cbamber,  which 
bad,  in  fact,  botfa  faUen  into  decrepitude  at  the 
tuning  of  the. present  parliament.  On -the  3d  of 
Jillyv  Ckadea  ^ave  bis  assent  to  the  poll-tax  bill, 
ppababl}^  hoping  that  it  would  disguat  tba- people, 
and  turu  them  against  their  new  legialalorB  or 
rulers;  hot  lie  demnnred  upon  tba  other  two  acta. 
Tba  Oeanmeas  voted  ^  be  abonkl  pass  all  tbrae, 
M-uonoatall}  and  Charles,  alarmed  ab  ^wlr  toM, 
«tt  the  Otb  of  July  passed  tba  oA«r  two  ahw. 
M  Many '  of.  die  conniara,"  aays  May,  waad  the 
oaarOst-aarvaats  about  Ae  kiag,  were  very  sarry 
that  his  majesty,  aecang  that-  he  passed  ttaoso  two 
bills- BO  soon  after,  had  net  freely  dona- it  at  the 
same  time  witb  the  poll-money ;  becausa  it  might 
be  tbooght'an  oavriUingoess  ia  him,  and  tfaat  bia 
heart  {whioh  wua  than  feaiwd)  did  not  perfectly 
concar  with  bis  people's  desires;'  wbare^  much 
of  tbe  tbaartis,  wbidl  so  great  a  grace,  fraaty  aod 
fprwardly '  aaoprassed,  hava  -  desMrved,  did 

seam  to  «  maaMr  laet.":  C^uurles,  -to  paaaiug  -tkvi 
bills  abofislUog  lba  two  straagholdi  and  .bbomtDries 
tytaaay  and  oppte sale n,  alluded  to  the  reparta  of 
■diicBaCenti .  and  aaprassed  bk  aarprisa  that  two 
Vblngn  oM'i-aai  gneat  Imponauoa  sbvaM  bava  been 
•Mpoitwd  fipn  bina-  wkkoat  aa  aDowaaov  of  tiata  to 
consider  of  Uiem';'-abd.be  -rarainded  tha'Conmona 
of  tba  graak  things  be  bad  afanady  dona  tbii  par- 
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UaDMBt,  as  gnotiog  that  the  judg«i  bwenfter 
■boDid  botd  their  places  Huring  .good  behavior; 
bmitiiig  the  fafeat  )aw*;  takiog  awajr  ahip^OM^ ; 
Mtabliabing  the  eubjeott'  prDpertjT  io  JtapnugeisBd 
^BBdagei  gruitiagtiieoiuBl.pBriiBnioDts.  The 
Conmooa  replied  to  all  tbia  with:  dMspUoieotB, 
hut  they  kaew  that  «U  these  rcaacaBBioos  bad  be«o 
wruDg  from  him  agninat  the  very  grain  of  bla  bevt. 

The  jmpertaat  enreota  whiefa:  we  ibft'O'  bad  to 
eoodeoae  have  carried  oa  OTerMme  femlly  loeaiaQta 
wbieh  w«re  far  froao  being  of  iDsigoifieaat  momeot. 
In  the  aatamD  of  1633*  the  iotriguit^  turbuleet, 
eoQBcieDseleea.  Mary  de  Medieia^  ^cteio^dowtger 
flf  FnDce,:  and  motber  to  .Uenrieftta  iMoria,  arrived 
■•  Eagland..' and  was  coaddoled  'iai  greBt  aCate 
tfaroDgh  LoodOD.  Cardtoat&icbetiw,, after  at  bard 
antaeC,  had  driv«o  her  outef  Fraoce^wiith  disgrace 
and  in  porortf.  Het.  daogfater,  tberQueen.  of 
Spain,,  coaid  not*  or  would  Dor,  grant  her  an  nsy- 
hm :  thm  Queen  of  Englnod  bad  i&DPe  fiJImI  teodar- 
aesB.  or  more  power,  and  after  leng',entre«tjes  ahe 
pnmiifbd  npoo,Cllari«Httaireceiatt«Dd.waiataio  her. 
The  etmnUj;  the  rehgioDi  tbe-iiiiHitlerADf  this  royal 
vefngeov  all  rendered  her  ohooxieua.itei  tbe  people. 
The  aailaMiwbo  brought  ber  overioalled  tthe-'equi- 
Boctial  galea  wbid)'  rtfged'  dnriof^'  ben'  passage 
**<{naeo-tnotherrweRtber  ^"  and  pdpoteraAporatiUna 
caaaeciedatfae  cbmiag  ofrtbe  papntlaod  i4el*tvesa 
vitfaa-peatileoee  that  iwaa  tttiw  rtiging,'  N«r  were 
these  pre|«dic*s  reinpwad>;by:itbe  liberaiity-of  the 
kiagj  wbo'gnmtad  faef[Bit*«orMii*  peaaieBJfpd  a 
fMantfir^mohopol^iopoailMAieni' -  H  ii   I' :  . 


,'WheaeTer  t)ie  popular  excitement  yirafl.  gifq^t. 
Ma^y  de  Medicis,  ^od  her  Uvu  of  pi;jest>  wme.in 
foi;..«.  lar^-  flhure  of  abiisa.-  A.t  the,  time  when 
Chariea  pB»ed  the  bijl  of  attainder  against  Strafiord, 
her  «Base,9ras.br«ug^(  before  tb^  IJoute  of  Coaarnqps. 
vrbff^  WH^'ififarDied  tbaC  «he  Wi^  tarriiied  at  the 
great  crowd*  bimI  tumultli  and  thereibre  desired  a 
gu^  for,  her  security.  The  Cud;|;Iik)D8,  saying 
ttiAt  tbfiy  were.boQDd.  io  ht^Dor  ootto  aaffer.afiy 
vittlei^  to, be  rdooa  to  .her,  referred  the  busiaess 
to-a  cQi»^ittae.to>cpiwdBr  wbal  way  best  tp  be  doioe. 
Air,  Henry. Martin  reported  that  tbecoi^oiittafrbad 
agreed  to.  provide  (or  bei*.  safety  by  ,a\\  good  ways 
ADdi>i«e«tia;  b^ipg.  Mw^ver,  of  opi«ioD  that  the 
besi;  M^iDgjiihe!  co^ild  do  ^as,to  b9  gene  wit  of  Eng- 
land,«s,|:he  means  jnigbt.pDpsibly.prpTe  ioeffec* 
tusl  for  her  prptpCitiw  ;  be  ii;pPT«d  that^fJb^reipre,  the 
House  would  entreat  the  Lords  to  join  with  them 
iD,|i  pi^titieAilA  b^  tn^^ei^ty  that,  tbei  qqeen-motber 
might  he  ifn^v^d,  to  depart  .tba.lEing(lora.;tfaa  rather 
foi;  the  quitting  those  jaatousiea  in  the  hearts,  of  his 
^Ufj^ty's  WflU-B^octed  sabjecta,  occagiooed  by  some 
ill  insti;itnieolsi  ^^iwt  the  .^een|s  person,  by  the 
Aockiogi^f  prie9t«.nnd,pBpists  to,,bar  bouse,  ajid  by 
tb»  Afi4  prHCticArof  ^e .  idolatry  or  thei  noasa.' 
Charles,  however,  held  out;  but  Mary  de  Medicis 
yfw  niad,e  resUesa  and  .wretched  by  constant  ajnrms, 
and '  aoon  showed  that  she  was  mora  aoaiotisi  to 
leave  Englflnd  than  eter  ahe  had  b^eh  to  dome  to  it. 
The  only  .thing  that  Wfs  wanting  was  money  fur 
her  jearney, .  RDd  tbe  .ComtnoM  gladly  voted  her 
^lO.OOO-out  of  the  poH-titx.  In  the  ffiorbth  of  Jtily 
<  1  AuhMuiU). 
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she  took  her  deptirture,  to  become  again  a  homeless 
wanderer;  but  ahe  did  Dot  wander  fiur,  dying  at 
Cojpgne  ahorttjr  afUr.  The  pompoaa  £vi  of 
Arandel,  the  premier  peer,  the  first  noUemvi  of 
EnglfiDd,  diagusted  with  the  abolitioo  hit  mtr- 
ahal's  court,  and  discerning  that  the  r^tow  of  his 
country  was  like  to  be  distarbed*  took  the  opporta- 
ni^  of  getting  himself  appoiDted  to  eicort  the 
queeD-mother  on  her  journey;  and  preaeotly 
proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  foi:got  hi*  mtire  land 
aod  its  troubles  in  the  pursuit  of  arts  and  autiqal- 
ties,  and  where,  according  to  CIsreDdoOt  he  died 
with  the  same  doubtful  character  aa  to  religion  in 
which  he  had  lived.  To  the  honor  of  the  English 
nobility  his  was  almost  a  solitaiy  case :  the  rest 
stayed  to  bnire  the  tempest,  to  fight  for  their  prin- 
ciples of  loyalty  or  of  patriotism. 

Henrietta  Maria  would  gladly  have  accompanied 
her  expelled  mother,  for  she,  too,  was  irritated  to 
madness  by  the  abolition  or  restriction  of  ao  much 
of  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  it  might  be,  as  waa 
stnmgly  suspected,  tliat  she  was  also  eager  to  go  in 
quest  of  foreign  aid  to  restore  the  absolute  sover- 
eign^. Knowing  that  to  depart  the  land  without 
their  perraissiOD  would  be  dangerous  or  impractica- 
Ue,  she  desired  the  House  of  CommoDS  to  allow 
her  to  go  to  Spa,  for  the  recovery  ai  her  faealUi, 
which  she  aUedged  was  much  impaired  *•  by  some 
discontents  of  rDind,  and  false  rumors  and  libels 
spread  coocerniag  her."  The  Commons  desired 
R  conference  with  the  Lords,  who  agreed  with 
them  to  desire  bis  majesty  to  persuade  her  to  put 
off  that  journey  abroad.  A  committee  of  both 
Houses  waited  upon  Charles  in  the  Banqueting 
House,  and  presented  their  considerations  against 
her  majesty's  going.  These  considerations  were 
founded  upon  the  great  activity  observed  among 
English  papists  in  foreign  countries ;  on  the  great 
quantity  of  treasure  in  jewels,  plute,  and  ready 
mooey  pecked  up  to  be  conveyed  away  by  the 
queen ;  on  the  di^oor  to  the  nation,  if  her  majea- 
ty  should,  at  this  unseasonable  time,  go  oat  of  the 
kingdom  vpon  any  grief  or  disconteot  received 
there,"  &e.'  Charles  pretended  to  be  well  satiafied 
with  tbese  considerations,  and  the  queen  soon 
after  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses  to  thank  them 
for  their  cnre  of  her  health,  which  alone  could 
have  make  her  resolve  upon  this  journey ;  to  assure 
them  that  she  would  serve  the  king  snd  kingdom 
at  the  hazard  of  lier  life ;  and  to  express  a  hope 
that  they  believed  her  to  have  so  much  interest  in 
the  good  of  this  kingdom,  that  she  could  never 
wish  aoy  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  it.  And,  for 
the  present  no  more  was  said  about  her  majesty's 
journey. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  Sergeank  Wild,  io  Cbe 
Dame  of  llie  Commons  of  England,  presented  at 

>  n«  CoramoiM  Mid,  "  fianuae  wa  nndanUiid,  Iqr  Sir  TbeodM« 
Ifqnn,  tk«t  tba  ehiaf  caoaa  of  bar  Mjcat^'a  aiolmaai  wd  dutanpar 
ptntxult  from  iha  dNcoataAt  uf  bar  nimi,  ttw  Houm  «f  Qtmntm 
tiath  thMfht  load  U  daolara  that,  if  taj  tbiag  rntkU  Iht  poMr  of 
paritBOMBt  Mjr  gi**  W  najaitjr  aontootMat,  \bmj  ai*  ao  toDdw  of 
bar  haallh,  bath  in  daa  raapact  of  hit  BMNt  ■loalleat  R>«iett7  twl  bar* 
•alf,  ihat  the/  will  bs  mAj  to  futbat  bar  aatiatactiaw  iniil  tbin^  ao 
hr  aa  ma;  atand  witb  tbt  pvUic  food,  Io  whielL  Utoy  an  oUigacL"— 


the  bar  of  the  Upper  House  charges  of  impeacb- 
ment  against  thirteen  iHafaops*  who  bad  been  most 
active  in  pursuing  Laud's  system,  and  who  were 
especially  charged  with  contriving,  making,  and 
promulgating,  in  the  late  convoca^n,  several 
constitutions  and  canoDs  ecclesiastical,  contrary  to 
the  king's  prerogativet  the  laws  oi  the  realm,  tbo 
rigbta  of  parliament,  and  the  properties  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  By  this  meaaore,  though  the 
bill  for  depriftDg  prelates  of  their  aeata  had  been 
lost*  thirteen  Indiopa  were  kept  away  from  patiia- 
meat. 

The  Scottish  Ceveoaoters,  on  the  whole,  had 
bad  a  very  oorafortable  time  of  it  in  the  noi-th  of 
Eoglaod :  it  had  been  for  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
iDona  to  keep  them  well  supfdied  with  mouey.  and 
to  administer  to  their  comforts  in  other  respects. 
The  military  duty  was  light,  alk)wing  an  abundance 
of  time  for  preachiog  and  praying;  and  Uie  English 
people  had  before,  or  they  then  contracted,  an  af- 
fecUoD  for  the  Cnlvioiatic  doctrine,  which  went  fiir 
to  subdue  tbeir  old  nntipathies  against  the  Scots. 
As  long  as  the  reyal  army  was  kept  on  foot  at  York, 
the  pariiament  considered  it  nnsafs  to  permit  the 
departure  of  Leslie^a  army ;  and  it  was  very  eaqr 
for  them  to  prdong  the  negotiations :  but  at  lengdi, 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  the  treaty,  of  pacification 
was  Gondttded — Chules  agreeing,  not  merely  to 
djsbftod  his  army  at. York,  but  also  to  withdraw  the 
strong  garrisons  which  he  had  thrown  into  Berwick 
and  Carlisle.  Ha  also  gave  an  amnesty  to  the 
Scotch,  and  pledged  himself  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  injure  or  molest  no  man  for  what  was 
past.  The  Scots  obtained  the  security  of  the  En- 
glish parliament  for  payment  of  a  balance  of  c£330,000 
of  the  "  brotherly  assistance,"  and  "  with  store  of 
English  money  and  spoik,  and  the  best  entertain- 
ment, they  left  their  warm  and  plentiful  quarters" 
— not,  however,  until  Leslie  had  seen  that  Charles'n 
army  was  really  disbanding.'  During  the  negotia- 
tiooa.  Charles  had  oflbred  to  go  into  Scotland,  and 
to  meek  the  Scottish  parliament  for  the  better 
aektlemeok  suodiy  matters;  and  as  early  aa  the 
month  of  Juoe  be  had  announced  his  hitention  of 
making  this  journey.  But  it  in  no  way  anited  the 
English  parliament  to  let  him  go  at  this  momeut, 
nor  could  his  utmost  eflTorts  obtain  their  permission 
until  the  10th  of  August.  There  was  a  groat 
variety  of  o|Hnioo,  and  on  all  aidea,  about  this 

>  The;  wera  Wioebaatar,  Corantry,  Glooceatar,  Enter,  SL  Aoph, 
Batb  and  Welli,  Haraford,  Bangar,  BriiuJ.  Roche*t«r,  Peter- 

'  boroufh,  and  LlsadalT;  and  iba  dum  «f  William  Land,  arcbbisbopef 
CuitaADiT,  waa  pvt  at  tha  and  of  Iba  liat.  The  ComaMoi  did  M 
fijrgat  to  tdw  nolioa  of  llwir  briba*  to  tbe  kin|.  Tbajr  aaid,  ia  tbair 
iaipeadmaDt,  "Aod  lo  add  mere  weight  and  elRcac;  to  tbii  tbaiT 
monatrgoa  daaifii,  Ibajr  did,  at  tba  lame  lynod,  andar  a  apaciova  and 
(air  tiUa,fmnt  abaaamlouaor  eoMribntioalobia  M^aMfitaba  paid 
bjr  tba  daigp  oT  that  provipea,  oMttarj  to  law." 

>  On  tba  ooMliuiaa  of  tha  treaty,  tba  Earl  af  Briatiil  nid  Id  ih« 
Lorda,  "  tbat  ba  had  aonadiinK  to  deliver  concerning  tba  treaty  ef 
Ripoo,  of  tba  renaona  which  aiovad  (hoe*  nummiMionaia  to  ■giM  notA 
it :  and,  ihoogb  it  Misbt  not  ba  aoconntad  ao  fall  of  glair  and  boner 
to  ihia  nation  aa  the  lib*  had  bean  In  ftratar  tinMa>Tat,eonaidaTiiig  Iba 
Btrait  that  tome  penona  haaa  pnt  tbia  kingdom  into,  ha  aaid  it  waa  a 
bnpsv.mMlMaa,  hMh  tor  tha  king  and  Magdoaa  ;  hat  it  had  eon  tbti 
lungdoM  Xl.tWMXIO,  baatda  damgeaj  and  deiired  that  aeon  writing 
BUgbt  be  drawn  «MKamiaf  tbi*  traUy  far  aatiiTaolian  to  pnatcriijr  at 
Ibi  eaniaffa.ar(hia  btHiaaM."— ftnitoorM. 
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expedition.  Old  Bishop  WiUianni,  now  id  finror, 
uid  coBsnUed  by  CliarlBs-oD  BocouDt  of  'km  amgeteify 
and  praficiency  ia  aunceiiirer  wd  ibtfipwi  adviMd 
him  to  take  heed  ot  die  So«U,  who  -wimld  be  nire 
to  discover  to  the  EDglisb  Conmoai  koy  oi«rttires 
he  might  make  to  chem ;  and  he  told  his  mRjeat;^ 
(faat  1m  wobM  do'  better  to  stay  -  by  WaauMMter, 
and  corrapt  or  ioveigle  the  Eo^^idi  Hente  of  Com- 
mooB.  On  die  other  aide  the  j^epnlar  puty  ooDild- 
ered  the  jonmey  as  rife  with  daagarmad  intrifne; 
aod  Boine  dwin,  eren  at  <h»  lait  raonBUt,  would 
have  prmnttfd  it.  Tfacqr  diiind  the  Ung  to 
appoint  a  regent  daring  his  abseoee ;  bnt  Charles 
got  owr  tfus  difficulty  1^  namiDg  ecHnnbrioners, 
and,  hariDg  ^eo  the  eomsBaad  ef  al)  the  fbrees  on 
this  aide  Trent  to  the  popular  Ebrl  of  Essex,  he 
got  into  his  carriage  rununatia;  deep  tUngs,  behtg 
ananded  by  none  in  the  coaah  bQCby  his  nc^ew, 
Charles  Louis  Elector  Paluiae,  Who  had  got  out 
trf"  Ridielieu's  clutches,  by  his  eonain  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  created  Duke  of  RicbnKmd,  and  by  the 
Maziqnis  of  UainiltoD.  He  had  not  been  gtfne  a 
week  when  the  Earl  of  Hailend.  fermerty  the 
queen's  iavvrite,  but  now  initafeed  against  her  and 
the  whola  oonrt.  sent  a  letter  to  the  House  of 
Peer*  **  with  some  obscure  woida,  aa  if  there  were 
new  practitea  and  des'^nt  agaioat  the  parKaneDt." 
The  Loida  imparted  the  eonteDts  of  tka  lottei-  to 
the  ConiineBi,  who  iiHtbwlth  aj^iM^tod 
sionera  to  go  into  Scotland,  osteutibly  to  mperfn' 
tend  du  ratilteatioii  of  the  recent  treaty,  but  in 
reality  to  keep  watch  over  the  kiog,  and,  in  the 
hoguage  of  tbetr  instmctiona,  "  to  certify  the  par- 
liament from  time  to  time  of  their  proceedings,  and 
of  bH  occarreoces  which  shaH  concern  the  good  of 
this  kiagdom."  The  persons  appointed  for  these 
delicate  offices  were,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Edward 
Lord  Howard.  Nathaniel  Fieones,  Sir  WilKam 
Armyne,  Sir  Philip  Stapletoa,  and  Mr.  Hampden ; 
and  a  draft  of  a  commission  was  sent  after  the  king 
lor  him  to  sign,  empowering  the  aaid  cottamissioners 
to  trea^  oonfer,  and  eonehide  with  nteh  commlB- 
Bionera  aa  should  be  named  by  tiie  Smttish  par^ 
hamant.  Charles^  very  anxkms  to  «wid  dtis  sur- 
veillance, refaaed  to  sign  Hm  eonmbrioQ,  and  told 
the  Eo|^ish  parliament  Aat  he  did  so  baeaase  the 
treaty  was  already  ratified  by  the  pnrliameot  of 
Scotland.  "This  eommissloti,"  aald  his  majesty, 
"would  beget  new  matter,  and  be  a  means  to  detain 
his  majas^  longer  than  he  intended.'*  The  Scottish 
army  waa  over  the  Tweed,  and  the  lord-general 
had  almost  disbanded  all  the  English  army^.  and 
diarelMra  his  laafes^  saw  no  necessity  for  soch 
eommtssion,  yet,  in  the  end.  Was.  pleased  to  give 
leave  to  the  members  oamed  to  eome  and  .aUettd 
him  in  Scotland,  dec  Thla  answer  was  not  writtoo 
tDl  the  SStih  of  August.  For  reasons  not  expluined, 
the  Eail  of  Bedford  did  not  go,  but  I«ord  Howsrd, 
Mr.  Hampden,  and  dia  rest,  hastened  into  Scotland 
to  make  rare  ofa  good  ttudentanding  with  the  par- 
lianieat  diere.* 

>  AmoDf  (hair  iaatnuAKPU  wwn  tkeae  Ihna  iMportaat  dmato 
"  1.  To  (Oau  tb«  })^MlMdil^(s  <f  lb*  pidkUMM    Sa^Md  ttMnd  tb* 
mlMMi  tt  »«mmit  if  tUy  lawB     ly  faha  wpam  wMeh  way 
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In  the  mean  time  the  king  had  made  a  pleasvit 
joarney,  and  met  with  a  kind  reteptio^.  He  dined 
wish'  LesHe  ib  his  bamp,  caressed  that  old  soldier 
of  fortune,  and  endeavored  to  corrupt  bis  Officers.* 
At  EifinbuTgh,  bowing  to  preyaleat  intolerance, 
and  fbrgetting  his  own,  and  the  lessons  of  Laud, 
he  rntened  wHh  an  approving  countenance  to  the 
Presbyterian  preacheri^  and  outwardly  conformed 
to' their  simple  or'  hare  ceremonies.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous, and,  for  him,  a  humiliating  sight !  The  Scots 
could  hardly  forget  how,  a  few  months  before,  he 
had  Mdeavored  to  drive  fhem  from  that  worship  by 
catiQOil-bitBs.  Aud  aa  it  seemed  necessaiy  for  the 
king  ef  the  FlreaVterian  Scota  to  have  a  2*resbyte* 
rian  chapltdo,  Cfaaries  appointod  to  that  office  Alex* 
ander  Henderson,  the  man  who  had  had  a  principal 
hand  'in  overthrowing  the  bishops  and  writing  the 
bond  of  the  coveonnt.'  At  the  same  time,  bo  far 
from  showing  any  il!  will  toward  the  chiefs  of  the 
Covenanters,  he  treated  them  all,  whether  lay  or 
clergy,  nobles  or  burghers,  with  a  great  show  of 
I'espect  aod  even  afiection.  Some  he  gratified  with 
titles,  some  with  employment,  all  with  promises. 
In  his  opening  speech  to  the  parliament,  he  de- 
clared tlut  affection  for  bis  native  land  bad  brought 
him  hither,  where  he  hoped  to  remedy  all  jeabusiea 
and  distrat^ons ;  and  Ik  engaged  cheerful^  to  fulfiU 
all  that  had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty.  He  re- 
minded thertt.  however,  of  his  BDCieot  descent,  and 
of  the  rights  aod  high  standing  which  that  circum- 
stance ought  to  give  bim.  Not  looking  at  history 
with  a  critical  eye,  which  would  have  upset  the 
fact,  and  shortened  his  genealogy,  be  told  them  that 
he  claimed  their  allegiance  as  the  descendant  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  Scottish  kings;  and  he  offered 
to  ratify  the  acts  of  their  last  Bession  in  the  old 
form  by  the  touch  of  bis  scepter.  The  Covenant- 
ers, not  much  moved  by  the  oratorical  part  of  the 
address,  told  him  that  die  acta  of  the  Scottish  par- 
Hament  were  valid  without  any  such  assent. 

In  conaeqoe&co  of  the  death  or.  the  prosecutioo 
of  the  incendiaries,  aa  Charles's  former  ministen 
were  called,  the  chief  ofRces  of  the  state  were 
vacant;  and  pailiament  claimed  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment to  the  places,  or  at  least  insisted  that 
they  should  not  be  filled  except  by  their  advice. 
Charles  struggled  hard  to  save  this  last  or  only  re- 
maining'prerogative  in  Scotland  :  but  the  Covenant- 
ers, aad  the  Scottish  nation  in  general,  were  not 
only  suspicions  of  the  king's  appointments,  but  anx- 
ious to  keep  their  government  independent  of  ,tbo 

tmed  t  mticoAvtrnction  batman  both  kiagilonM.  S.  T«  aaann  tlwin 
ctf  aas«i4atractioiiaf  thft  pultaMtit  of  Engtartd  III  all  tbint*,  ao  Mr 
M  OBfieiM  tha  aaraioB  of  hia  mtimtff,  Md  pa>Da  aad  fn»pM'»j  «f 
both  natlnna.  8.  That  ihtj  proceed  not  in  tha  traaly  with  tha  parli»> 
nant  of  Scotland  till  warraut  and  oooimiuioii  ba  aent  down  unto  hia 
malimjt.ij  a  niaHi  agar  of  pnpoac,  and  man  wlfli  thS  warrant  to 
ptM  tha  CowvoM,  dndafttotTMtaaaloCSnfla&d. 
'i  Lealie  himtelf  wai  a  man  not  reiy  hMj  to  latl  into  tbe  tnp 
Stale  tima  befbn  lia  bad  eitpreMed  to  a  friend  hit  aaoae  oT  (:har1ei,'a 
■«aa iMMtlMM towart bliH:  **HiaaiaJaitr,">atdlia,"wft1i allrmr' 
ana*  ««ild  asa  ma  kaafaJ."  And  tbaa  tfca  oU  esBpallTiar  raferrad 
10  hIa  aaay  aiauB  of  Uvtnf  aaall  alaewhara.  *>  Laat  of  all,"  aald  b«, 
"I  on  htm  afcnad,  aad  fat  praftnaent  with  honor."— TWrynpIc, 
BCraoftata. 

■  UaBdaianK,>*w]>rW«tDra,  "fa  fraatar  with  him  Ihati  anti  Can- 
vAmtj  waa  •  ha  ia  navar  ftna  hin  inf  mt  night." 
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cabiDot  oCSt.  Jmet's,  to  whieh  it  had  bt>9m  siil»ervi- 
enH  ooMwoMMy  to  the  dotrimant  of  Scottish  intMv 
e«C»  and  oatJonal  hoaor— ««ar  sine*  Juiea  had  aue- 

caeded  to  the  throne  of  Elisabeth ;  and  they  0|>powd 
mtfa  ill  their  might  the  aMnmptMHi  af  the  preroga- 
tive.. There  mo,  however,  one  gleam  of  confort  for 
the  king  in  tlufl  long  Btruggie  about  offices ;  be  taw 
maoy  noble  Scots  so  fieroely  bent  oo  the  obtBlDlog 
of  places  for  tbetnaelves,  that  he  fancied  they  raiiBt 
brosk  out  into  feuds  and  parties,  some  o£  which 
might  yet  rally  round  iumf  Aocordiog  to  an  eyo" 
witnesa,  he  promised  oo  ell  sides,  and  graotad,  at 
least  io  words,  whatever  was  asked,  *^  What  wiU 
be  the  evsat  of  these  thiog|i>"  laya  the  same  ob- 
aerver*  Ood  knows ;  for  tharo  ma  norar  king  ao 
much  iusattad  over.  It  would  pity  any  nan's  heart 
to  eae  how  ha  kwdis ;  for  he  ia  never  at  qoiet  among 
them,  and  glad  he  is  when  h»  sees  any  man  that 
ha.  thinka  loves  him ;  yet  he  is  seeming  meriy  at 
meat."  What  gave  Uie  Coveaanters  a  great  power 
in  driving  (or  the  parliament's  nomioBtion  to  the 
state-offices  was  this>,-~they  held  in  their  hands 
the  iaceodisries,  whom  thoy  threatened  wildi  con- 
dign punUhmeoti  and  the  liing  was  anxious  to  save 
the  lives  of  th«e  old  servants.  In  the  end  the 
parties  came  to  an  accomnodation ;  the  Covenant- 
ing leaders  in  parliament  agreed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  iaceodiaries  to  five,  to  release  the  iocen- 
diaries  and  plotters  from  prison,  and  to  refer  their 
trhd  to  a  committee,  their  seoteoce  to  the  king; 
uid  Charles  agreed  that  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ters, judges,  and  privy-couocilors  should  be  by  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  eatales  while  parliament 
was  sittiogi  ud  of  the  prhry>conncii  when  it  waa 
a4}onmed  or  dissolved.  But  still  the  matter  was 
fiir  from  being  settled :  Argyle*  the  great  champion 
of  the  Coraoant,  desired  the  post  (tf  chanceltor; 
Charles  preferred  giving  it  to  London,  whom  he 
had  committed  to  the  Tower  for  the  famous  tetter 
"  An  Roi."  While  the  discontent  was  great,  and 
intrigue  in  full  activity,  there  happened  what  Scot- 
tish historianB  significantly  call  "The  Inctdent." 
Aigyle,  wlio  was  feared  and  detested  by  the  king, 
and  Hamilton,  who  bad  incurred  the  roynl  suspicion 
ever  since  be  had  consented  to  play  that  double 
part  with  the  Covenanters,  which  Charles  bad  put 
npoo  him  as  a  proof  of  his  loyalty  end  aflection, 
were  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  Scottish  par- 
liament. If  they  eoold  be  crushed  the  kmg  might 
yet  raise  hia  faead--or  ao  he  food^  firocied.  There 
was  a  third  noble  Scot  involved  In  "  the  incident" 
—a  man  ftr  more  remarkable  than  the  former  two: 
this  was  the  brave,  adroit,  and  unprineipled  Earl 
of  Montrose,  who  had  already  been,  by  turns, 
courtier  and  Coveoanter,  and  then  king's  man 
flgaio.  He  had  marobed  into  England  with  tbs 
army  of  Leslie;  be  bad  enjoyed,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Covenanters;  he  had 
been  appmnted  one  of  their  commissionmrsto  treat 
with  the  king  at  Ripen  and  York ;  and,  in  the  latter 
place,  he  had  been  won  over  by  the  graces,  the  arts, 
and  promiaes  of  Charles  to  betray  bis  ccdleagues.  It 
was  agreed  between  them  that  Montrose,  in  order 
to  be  more  nsefhl,  should  continoe  to  play  the  part 


of  a  sealoiiB  CoreiMnter.  Charlea,  with  all  hia  cnn- 
aing,  was  at  times  very  careless:  he  k^it  in  hia 
pooket,  at  York,  a  letter,  in  which  filbobvae  en- 
gaged to  do  his  service ;  and  this  letter  wee  stolen 
oot  of  his  pocket,  eofried,  and  sent  to  the  Coveoaot- 
er&  Whiteloak  says,  ^t  this  was  done  by  Hamil- 
ton. While  Mentroee  had  time  Ke  assured  the  king 
by  letter  that  there  were  men  io  Scotlaod  who,  if 
supported  by  his  majesty's  presence,  would  both 
make  and  prove  a  charge  of  treason  against  Hamil- 
ton and  Argyle ;  hot  he  and  some  of  his  associates 
were  soon  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  castle  of 
Ediaburgh  as  plotters  and  banders.  It  was  observ- 
ed, however,  that  Charlea  did  not  treat  Hamilton 
with  hia  foiiner  respect  or  fiivor ;  and  oae  day  the 
LordKeiraeDthim  aelurgeoftreaaon.  Hamilton 
appealed  to  the  parliament,  which  declared  him  in- 
nocent, and  compelled  Kerr  to  make  an  apology. 
Montrose,  firora  his  dungeon,  found  meana  of  com- 
municating with  the  king,  and  he  repeated  his 
charges  against  Hamilton  and  Argyle ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Clarendon,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  shocked  at  the  proposal,  frankly  nn- 
dertook"  to  make  away  with  them  both.'  Alwut  a 
fortnight  after  this  Hamilton  was  warned  of  a  pkit 
to  have  tiim  seised,  as  he  entered  the  presence- 
chamber,  by  ao  armed  band,  under  the  command 
of  the  Esrl  of  Crawford — the  man  who  had  car- 
ried to  him  Kerr's  ohalleoge  of  treason,  and  who 
was  to  convey  bim  and  his  brother  Lanark,  and  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  on  board  a  king's  ship  which  was 
lying  ia  Leith  roads,  or  to  kill  them  io  case  of  re- 
siatanee  or  difficulty.  Hamilton  had  time  to  com- 
municate  with  his  friends ;  and  then  he,  his  broth- 
er, and  Argyle  secured  themselvea  aa  well  aa  thay 
eonld.  and  their  associates  in  Edinburgh  fortified 
their  booses,  and  spread  the  alarm  among  the  citi- 
zens, who  flew  to  arms,  and  paraded  the  streets 
all  night.  On  the  following  morning  Hamilton  and 
the  other  noblemen  wrote  to  inform  bis  majesty  of 
the  reasons  of  their  absentiDg  themselves  the  pre- 
ceding Qtgbt  from  conrt,  and  desired  to  know  what 
bis  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  command  them  to 
do:  but  Charles  was  not  satisfied  with  their  letters; 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  proceeded  to  the  parlia- 
ment-house with  near  "five  hundred  soldiers,  and 
the  worst  affected  men  about  him,  with  their  arms 
in  ft  menacing  way.**  '*  To  prevent  tumult  in  the 
streets,"  says  Lanark,  *'  we  reaohred  to  leave  the 
town,  which  oould  not  have  been  abonnad  if  we 
had  gone  to  Ae  parHament-honae  with  onr  friends 
at  onr  backs,  who  would  by  no  means  coodeacend 
to  leave  us."'  The  king's  array,"  Baillta  writea, 
<'  broke  in  near-hand  to  the  parliament's  outer  hall. 
The  states  were  mightily  offended,  and  would  not 
be  pacified  till  Leslie  had  got  a  commissioo,  very 
absolate,  to  gOard  the  parliament,  with  all  the  bands 

>  CUnndoB  i^t,  thU  HoDlnM  iafoiiMd  ika  kinff  tfnur  P****^ 
nlus  from  tbe  bagliiniBr  ^  niMlUcn;  ud  that  th*  Hn^ois  of 
Huiillim  WSJ  BO  tsM  &nltr  u<l  &tM  toward  Iti*  i>>«}eat j  tiwn  Msfj^*, 
■ad  oRtred  U  make  proof  of  all  n  tbe  pvlUoMnt ;  but  nUwr  danc«d 
to  hvn  tlwm  beih  awcte  awvr  wbiob  ba  Iruklr  andartoA  M  da; 
"  bqt  tbs  Ubc  abhonvd  tUl  upwlMnt,  ibMKh,  few  ku  own  wmmHij, 
ha  adnMd  that  \)m  inpob  nisht  b«  prepared  for  lb«  pwlimMt''— 
BM.  ■  I.a)iaA*i  Lattira,  ia  Hardwick*  StaU  Plipan. 
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of  the  citf  and  r^meotB  yet  od  fbot,  and  tome 
troop*  of  bone." 

Cfawlea  eomplaiDed  of  the  ibMuoe  of  the  three 
ooblemeo,  and  of  the  vile  ■latMier  iriiieh  their  need- 
less flight  and  fear  had  tiron|^  upon  hiu.  He 
profeaaed  to  detest  all  soeh  vile  traacheries  as  were 
BfK^n  of;  nriged  a  praaent  trial,  in  face  par- 
Uameot,  fiv  die  nion  dearing  of  Ma  iBDOoeDcy."* 
The  afertea  heahatad,  and  propoaad  Ae  appolnliiif 
of  a  eonmritta*  for  a  mora  ecenrtto  trial  la  fnifato 
dtao  oould  have  beea  had  in  paMo.  It  has  been 
aiMftfld  that  the  objeetkm  to  a  pnWe  tarest^atiDD 
was,  that  the  king's  presenoe  vroold  overawe  the 
freedom  of  inqairy ;  bat  it  should  seem  to  as  that 
the  hnmbled  kiOg  had  tbea  littie  power  to  over- 
awe any  body  in  Scotland.  Tbe  parllainent  made 
fast  the  Eari  of  Crawford,  CoIod^  Cochmoe,  sad 
ColoDel  Stewart,  who  were  aeonaed  of  being  the 
principal  instmments  In  the  plot ;  and  tbe  king  de- 
parted diaaatisfied.  Bat,  (or  several  days,  Charles 
repeated  lus  demand  for  a  pnblie  trial,  even  shed- 
ding teara  to  obtain  H;  bnt  die  more  popokr  par^ 
inristed  on  a  prince  investigation;  and  Charles 
was  at  last  oUiged  to  give  np  the  point  to  a  com- 
mktee.      Many  evii-fivored  diiogs,"  says  Baillie, 

were  fimnd ;  yet  in  the  papers  tiwt  went  ^road 
we  found  nothing  that  tonelied  tbe  king."  The  in- 
Teitigatioa  was  so  secret  io  all  respects  that  no 
records  or  reports  of  its  proceedibgB  have  been 
preserved,  and,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  story 
of  "the  incident,"  it  still  remains  an  historical 
mystery.    The  end  of  it  was,  that,  ^ter  some 

>  Him. — Thia  ■■  Hmmilton'i  brother*!  acxouat  of  Ihc  diseorer;  of 
[he  [rial:— 

**  DpM  tha  •Mond  (£  'iam  cnmM,  OctNi*!  LMli«  Mnt  to  Oft 
hriaarat  Hoaaa,  to  denn  hnRhar  ud  lb*  Sail  of  hsn^x  b*- 
fin  thtir  Ktora  to  eovit,  to  eona  mod  apeak  with  him  at  hia  hoata 
■ith  a*  greM  {vi'vacir  aa  ocnild  be,  whieh  thaj  did ;  and  wltli  him  thej 
foaad  am  UaatanaBt  Cokawl  HviiB,  to  whom  tbe  fenenl  aaid  ajr 
tntlMr  awt  AisjU  wan  n«ch  obligad,  and  daairad  Hnrria  to  acqtMint 
ihna  with  thai  panwalar  which  ha  had  already  diaeorand  to  him  i 
■UAHnna  did,udttM  thamflwtkeiraainfiTOied  thmwaaaplut 
tkat  taaw  aifbt  to  ett  Aa  tlmua  bath  of  .Aifyk,  mr  bnthar,  aad 
njKlf.  "Vha  Buaar  of  iha  dria^  of  it  waa  thua  4i*oi>(eiwd  to  bin  by 
<Ba  tkpuin  StawaH,  i^  ahonU  have  been  la  actor  in  it,  aud  it 
•ImU  hafa  hara  dona  in  tha  hing'a  wilbdnwiof  ebsiabar,  when  we 
Ihna  Aoald  luva  baaa  aalM  Is,  u  W  apuk  with  hfa  majMtr  abont 
•DM  patliamnt  biutMai ;  and  that  immadiaial/twolwdaahauld  hare 
*at«Ted  at  a  door  which  Bniweia  frum  the  garden  with  two  hundred 
or  tbrea  handrad  tmn,  where  thejr  ahoold  aitber  have  killad  oa  or 
naiad  aa  aboud  a  ahip  of  hia  m^aatf'a  «ddck  Oh  lay  in  Hu  mad. 
Thii  waa  a^y  tba  dapuutiou  of  ooa  witnoH ;  m  which  my  brothBt 
ud  Aifjla  wonld  not  ao  fiu  build  u  to  forai  \aj  accuiBtiun,  nor  yet 
M  b  iiBdenklnn  it  a*  not  to  labor  to  briof  it  to  ligtit  if  anjrtuchthin^ 
thm  w«M.  Tkantm,  my  tnthar,  whan  be  apoh*  to  tha  Ung, 
kia  (olj,  in  fenamU  that  ha  heard  than  waa  aoae  plot  intended 
■fauMt  hia  life,  tha  particnian  whereof  he  could  not  then  condescend 
apa,  becaaaa  ha  eonld  not  anflicientlr  pnm  It;  bnt  thereafter, 
(-'iptoia  Stovait  bainc  lant  to  him,  canfimMd  all  Horrie  had  laid  in 
hi*  um:  ihara  ware  likawiaa  great  prenapliXHU  found  front  the 
'■pnaHNoa  of  ana  Liantenant  Cdtonel  Hnma,  and  diveri  oiheta,  who 
W  bm  to,  to  ba  in  nadinaaa  agaiiwt  that  nigh  t,  and  pmniaei 
■adi  tolhato  of  mnUnf  thatr  toKtam  if  thay  would  aaiia  in  a  dai^gn 
«hidi  wai  intended.  Hmm  ware  motliaa  eoeagb  b>  nova  my  brotbar 
nd  Argyla  to  look  to  tbenMalrea,  and  not  Io  retarn  to  court  that  night. 
They  imadiatoly  aant  thanaftar  for  ma  (lor  the  hoar  wai  near  pait 
tlttt  ihb  ihovM  tarn  fcaaa  pnt  in  emention),  who  waa  altoir"lt*r  i^no- 
taai  gf  Ihoaa  pawigta ;  aad  after  I  had  nftwed  fimr  aareral  timei 
ta  caaa  to  Am  ((far  I  wat  anfafad  in  aoma  eonpany  I  waa  loth  to 
itan),  I  want,  and  (bond  tham  in  my  bnthar  Liiitey*t  hooM,  when 
t^r  aeqnaiatad  ma  with  arary  partioalar;  and  Oaptaia  Stewart  and 

Dini*,betag  preant,  aaid  th«y  wonld  maka  gwd  their  dapealtion  with 

Dm  htnrd  of  Iba  laat  drop  of  thelv  Hood."— Lattaf  of  Lord  Lanark,  in 

H»dMtfcr«MbP^m. 


two  or  Area  weeks  sbsenee,  upon  the  king's  and 
parliameat's  letters,  the  fagitive  lords  returned, 
and  at  once  aaemed  to  have  as  much  of  tbe  king's 
coofidettce  aa  ever.  Sure,"  says  Baillie,  "  their 
late-dai^r  was  die  means  to  inereaae  their  fovor 
with  the  parliament ;  so,  whatever  raling  diey  hat! 
before,  it  waa  then  nmlUpliad.**  ^wrtly  after 
Hamilton  was  made  a  dskoi  and  Argyle  a  mar- 
qnis.* 

Bat,  aftw  Ais  satisfactory  Rdjnstment  was 
bnragfat  about,  "the  incident**  pi-odaced  grett 
saspicicHH  and  stirs  in  London.  The  Eng^sh 
partiament,  which  had  sst  for  eleveo  months,  ad- 
jonrned  firom  tbe  9th  of  September  to  the  fiOth  of 
October,  taking  care,  however,  to  leave  a  standing 
committee  of  both  Houses  to  act  dnring  the  short 
recess.  On  the  appointed  dsy  the  Hoases  met 
again  ;  and  the  Lords,  observing  Palace-yard  to  be 
fuH  of  armed  men,  moved  to  know  the  reason 
therreoC  The  Earl  of  Essex,  captaiD-general  of 
the  South,  signified  to  their  lordships  that  the 
conimittee  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  which  sat 
dnring  the  recess  bad  deidred  that  dure  might  be 
a  guard  of  soldiers  set  riMmt  tiia  paifoment,  to 
prevent  die  Insolence  and  aflronts  of  the  disbanded 
solders  about  town,  and  to  secure  die  Hoases  against 
other  designs  which  they  had  reason  to  suspect. 
Id  effect.  Lord  Howard,  Hampden,  snd  tbe  other 
parliameotary  commissioaers  sent  into  Scotland, 
had  inatanlly  comrouoicBted  the  affair  of  *•  the  inci- 
dent," and  this  was  interpreted  into  a  vast  con- 
spiracy, which  was  to  embrace  the  three  king- 
doms, nod  which  was,  as  usnal,  denominated  a 
plot  of  the  papists.  And  thereupon  the  Commons 
had  seat  to  the  lord  mayor  to  secure  the  city  of 
London,  and  bad  required  the  justices  of  Middle- 
sex and  Surrey  to  obey  such  orders  as  the  Earl  of 
Essex  might  think  fit  to  give  them  for  the  public 
safe^.  Now  they  desired  a  eouference  with  the 
Lords,  to  express  their  sense  of  the  great  danger 
to  tbe  nation  flrom  a  eonsptraey  with  many  ramifi- 
cations, and  from  the  old  design  of  seducing  the 
Engl'uh  army.  The  Lords,  iu  confbrence,  folly 
agreed  widi  the  Commons,  and  thereupon  new 
instructions  were  sent  down  to  Howard  and  Hamp- 
den, and  their  brotber-comroissioQers.  Those  gen- 
tlemen Were  desired  to  acquaint  his  majesty  that' 
both  Houses  had  duly  considered  the  late  tnmohu- 
oua  design,  affirmed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Earl 
of  Crawford  and  others,  agaiuBt  the  persons  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  and  the  earts  of  Argyle  and 
Lanark,  and  that  they  had  cause  to  doubt  that  such 
ill-affected  persons  as  would  disturb  the  peace  of 
that  kingdom  were  not  widiont  their  malicious  cor 
respondents  in  England.  They  were  also  to  da 
clare  to  his  most  excellent  majesty,  that  the  En- 
glish parliament  held  It «  great  matter  of  Importancs 

>  Balfouv^MalMlni  Lnmr.— BalUia'a  Lattsn.^BMdwialw  Yvpm. 
— CiaiCBilaa,  HiaL— Itappearethnt  tha  Scottiali  Comnuttae  of  Inraa- 
tigation  declared  that  Hamilton  and  Argyte  were  falaely  accuied  by 
MontrtMe,  and  ilao  that  they  (Hamilton  and  Argyte)  had  good  remaoai 
for  fleeing  (han  Bdinbmgh.  Bralyn  aayn  thM,  atliMqaantly,  tba  Bn- 
gliah  priiy  council  Mtamitad  tha  mattai,  nnd  daoland  Uiat  no  imputa- 
tion coald  be  caat  npoa  the  honor  of  the  king  for  any  thing  ilooa  by 
Umtetf  ihenin. 
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that  religum,  liberty,  and  peaea  of  Seothad 
■hoald  be  atrietlj  preterved  according  to  the  kte 

■  treatji  and  coofirmed  by  act  of  parliameott  aod  to 
reqoest  the  king,  aa  he  valued  the  preaervatioa  of 
three  kiogdoras,  to  aoppreu  all  auch  coospiratora 
lu  should  eadeavor  to  diatarb  the  peace  of  ScoUoDd. 
And  the  commiBsioDers  were  farther  to  represent, 
that  fire  companies  of  foot  had  been  detatoed  io 
Berwick  by  bis  majesty's  special  commaad.  after 
the  time  appoiotedi  with  coosenc  of  parliameot,  for 
diabaodiog  the  garriaoDS  of  Carlisle  and  Berwick ; 
that  six  ships  had  been  sent  by  order  of  parliament 
for  briogiog  away  lus  maje«^*8  tmiDitioa  aod  other 
(voriuons  ia  Berwick  and  in  the  Holy  lataod,  at  a 
very  great  charge  to  the  commonwealth ;  and  that 
the  Commons  would  no  longer  be  attawerable,  or 
fnmish  money  far  the  longer  stay  and  eotertain- 
ment  of  thoae  ttoopa,  or  for  the  demomga  of  the 
ahipa  sent  to  bring  them  away.*  It  waa  suspected 
that  these  five  companies  had  been  kept  together 
for  the  poivose  of  asaiating  io  the  recent  plot,  by 
inarching  suddenly  into  Ediobargh.  But  evcfry 
thing  that  Charles  now  did,  or  left  undone,  was 
made  an  object  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  and  guarded 
agaioat  by  the  vigilance  of  the  popular  party.  It 
seemed  to  all  men  a  acrange  circumstance  that  he 
ahould  prolong  hia  stay  iu  Scotlaodt  when  faia  pres- 
ence was  so  much  required  in  England ;  and  many, 
both  fi^eods  and  foes,  were  murmuring  at  it.  He 
had  moat  of  the  crowo-jewela  with  him,  and  it  waa 
thought  that  he  had  endeavored  to  bribe  some  of 
the  Scottish  leaders  with  them — ^the  said  jewels  to 
be  afterward  redeemed  by  money ;  and  by  this  time 
it  was  known  that  ibe  great  collar  of  nitHea.  had 
been  conveyed  into  Holland,  and  there  pawned. 
General  Lealie,  who  a  short  time  before  had  ex- 
pressed his  assurance  that  the  king  would  hang 
him  if  he  couId»  was  created  a  Scottiah  peer,  wifh 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Leveo.-  It  is  said  that  the 
Boldier  of  fortune  waa  profuse  in  his  expreasions  of 
gratitude,  and  promised  never  again  to  take  up  the 
aword  againat  hia  aacred  majesty.  One  or  two 
other  earldoms  were  conferred  on  Covenanting 
leaders ;  and  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved 
hishoprica,  &c.,  the  king  dispensed  gratuities  to 
many  individuals,  including,  it  is  said,  his  Pmby- 

*  terian  chaplain,  Henderson.  But  presently  t}iere 
came  a  blast  from  Ireland,  which  caused  all  man  to 
tarn  their  eyea  solely  to  that  country.  . 

The  Irish  people,  far  more  oppressed  than  ever 
the  Soots  had  been — for  they  had  been  deprived 
not  only  of*  their  religious  freedonv,  hut  of  their 
rii^ta  14  their  own  property — were,  eqpouraged  by 
the  examplq  of  the  Scots,  and  the  succeasfut  issue 
of  that  struggle,  to  oonteraplate  the  possibiUty  of  a 
Biroilar  victory  io  their  own  case  over  the  tyranny 
that  Dotind  th^m.  It  was  not  merely  their  religion 
that  tempted  them — it  was  also  a  prospect  of  re- 
covering tho  broad  acres  which  they  had  Qpqe  pos- 
seased,  and  which  were ,  now  in  the  handa  of  the 
descendants  of  the  foreign  invaders  and  FrDtaatant 
colonists.  Theirs  was  a  8Craggle»  not  merely  for 
th«  euchorisc,  but  for  Ipaves  oi  bread ;  ud,  |i|w  -aJl 

>  Eathwqrth. 


snbseqnent  iorarrectionB  in  that  nnh^ipy  country, 
the  territorial  question — or  whether  ^e  Irish  or 
the  English  and  Scotch  aettlere  shoold  occupy  the 
beat  parts  of  the  kingdom — ^was  prominent,  and  in 
itself  sufficient  to  give  feroci^  to  the  contest*  But 
then  there  was  certainly  euperadded  the  ctinflicting 
bigotry,  the  superstition,  the  woful  ignorance  of  the 
maases,  which  converted  them  juto  aavages,  and 
made  their  warfore  not  a  campaign,  but  a  vast 
butchery.  Boger  Moore,  a  gentleman  of  Eildare, 
of  ancient  descent,  who  aaw  the  patrimony  of  his 
ancestora  in  the  hands  of  Engliflb  and  Scotch  set- 
tlers, was  one  of  the  first  and  most  active  agenta  in 
^e  present  rising.  Within  narrower  limits  Moore 
had  played  the  part  of  John  of  Procida ;  had 
visited  most  parts  of  Ireland,  and  secret]^  harangued 
the  discontented  natives,  who  generally  agreed  to 
rise  when  caHed  upon.  In  Ulster,  Comelins  Ha- 
gnire.  Baron  of  loniriiillen,  and  Sir  PheUm  O'Neal, 
who,  after  Uie  death  of  the  son  of  Tyrone,  bev.>me 
ehieftun  of  his  sept,  entered  with  ardor  into  all  the 
views  of  Roger  Moore ;  and  it  waa  agreed  among 
them  to  prepare  for  a  general  insurrection.  At  the 
same  time,  aome  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the 
pale,  and  all  the  Anglo-Irish  Protestants,  who,  though 
Irishmen  born,  were  English  in  descent,  manners, 
and  religion,  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  Straf- 
ford ;  end  their  good  intelligence  with  the  English 
parliament,  had  there  been  none  but  Proteatants  in 
Ireland,  might  have  advanced  the  condition  of  the 
country.  Strafford  had  held  that  the  beat  card  the 
king  had  to  play,  was  the  Irish  army  which  he  had 
raised  ;  and  Charles  had  sent  instructions  (he  hop«d 
secrot  ones)  to  the  earb  of  Ormond  and  Aotrim, 
to  secure  this  army,  to  recruit  it,  and,  if  poawble, 
to  tnipnao  the  castle  of  Dublin,  where  tiiey  would 
find  ammunition,  stores,  and  arms,  for  twelve  thou- 
sand men.  But  this  Irish  army,  this  last  card  of  a 
dwperate  gamester,  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
Catholics,  aod  was  an  object  of  dread  or  suapicion, 
not  only  to  the  English  parliament,  but  also  to  all 
Irish  Proteatanta.  With  great  difficoity,  an  order 
was  wrung  from  the  king  for  the  diabandiog  of  this 
force ;  but,  iu  remitting  the  order  to  Ireland,  Charles 
sent  with  it  a  secret  message  to  Onnond  aod  An- 
trim, to  keep  aa  many  man  together  as  they  pos- 
sibly could,  using  their  ingenuity  to  deviae  pretexts 
for  ao  doing,  aod  to  lull  asleep  the  au^iciona  of  the 
Protestant  Irish.  Previously  to  his  departure  from 
Scotland,  Chaties  had  signed  two  bills,  one  confirm- 
ing the  titles  to  lands  after  a  aix^  years'  unintar- 
rupted  posBBsuon ;  the  other,  renouncing  all  clajnis 
on  the  part  of  the  erown  founded  on  the  tynmnical 
inqniaition  held  in  1636  by  Strafibrd:  but  the  Irish 
parliament  -was  prorogued  a  few  days  before  the 
arrival  of  these  billa,  which,  therefore,  were  not 
paaaed.  into  laws.  Aa  the  two  btlta  would  hare 
gone  far  to  attach  the  native  Irish  to  the  king,  it 
has  been  supposed,  if  not  proved,  that  the  Irish 
ministers — the  friends  of  the  English  parliament, 
rather  than  of  Charles — purposely  hastened  the 
pronation.  One  of  the  plans  hit  opoo  for  keep- 
ing, the  Irish  troops  together  was,  to  pretend  that 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  enter  Uie  service  of  thp 
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SpHnisfa  gorernmeat  of  FlRoders,  and  regnhr  com- 
miesioM  were  sent  to  certain  picked  officeri  to 
ealiat  the  wfaole  body,  ni  if  for  the  King  of  Spaio. 
Of  the  two  higher  ageats,  ADtrim  was  the  more 
teti*e  :  he  intrigoed  with  these  picked  officers,  and 
these  officers  iatrigaed  with  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  who  were  glad  to  leam  that 
the  vrmj  was  not,  in  realitj,  mamtaioed  for  service 
■broad,  but  for  the  king's  service  at  home.  The 
Engligh,  the  Seota,  had  disobliged  his  majesty:  tf 
Irish  eouM  restore  him  to  his  former  state, 
what  might  tliey  not  expect  from  bis  gratitude  ? 
[f  the  Catholic  Irish  loved  their  religion,  what  h&d 
they  to  expect  from  the  pariiament  of  England, 
which  Was  fiercely  Protestant — which  denounced 
the  papists  at  every  move  they  took — which  co< 
er»d  alike  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  conscience 
of  the  tabject  f   Appeals  like  these  produced  a  won- 
derfial  effect.    In  a  short  time,  though  their  views 
were  different,  some  of  the  officers  and  men  were 
in  iDteOigence  with  Cornelius  Magoire,  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neal,  and  the  other  chieflaine  of  Ulster,  with 
Roger  Moore,  and  with  the  converts  he  bad  msde 
in  all  parts.    Some  intimations  were  given  by  Sir 
William  Cole,  in  a  letter  to  the  lords  justices  of 
Ireland,  Sir  William  Parsons  and  Sir  John  Borlnse, 
coocemiog  dangerous  resorts  and  secret  meetings, 
but  DO  one  received  any  certain  notice  of  the  con- 
ffiracy  tiO  the  very  eve  of  its  execution.    It  bad 
been  agreed  that  the  plot  should  take  effect  upon 
ths23d  of  October,  when  the  castle  of  Bablin  should 


be  surprised,  a  simultaneous  assault  made  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  English  pale,  and  all  other  forts 
and  magazines  of  arms  attacked,  and  all  Protes- 
tants that  woald  not  join  with  them  cut  off.  On  the 
32d,  many  of  the  Irish  gentry  of  great  quality  went 
into  Dublin,  but  matiy  failed  the  rendezvous,  and, 
of  a  forlorn  hope  appointed  to  surprise  or  storm  the 
castle,  only  eighty  men  appeared.  In  the  coarse 
of  that  night  Hugh  MacMabon  got  drunk  in  a  tav- 
ernr  and  revealed  the  great  design  to  one  Owen 
O'Connelly,  of  Irish  extraction,  but  a  Protestant, 
and  servant  to  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  a  member  of 
the  English  parliament  This  Owen  hastened  to 
reveal  what  he  had  heard  to  Sir  William  Parsons; 
and  Dublin  Castle  was  saved.  But  in  other  parts 
the  bloody  rising  took  place  without  check  or  warn* 
log,  and  on  the  following  day,  English  Protestants 
fleeing  into  Dublin,  carried  the  most  frightful  intel- 
ligence. The  Ulster  chieflains  and  their  associ- 
fltes  fell  furiously  upon  the  towns :  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neal  took  Charlemont  and  Dungannon  ;  O'Quin 
took  MouDtjoy;  M'Gionis,  Newry ;  and  O'Han- 
lan  took  Tanderage.  No  man  made  head  against 
them ;  the  Protestaut  settlers  were  robbed  and 
butchered  almost  without  resistance.  No  capitn- 
Intion  or  agreement  signed  by  the  chiefs  and  officers 
could  rescue  them  from  the  fury  of  the  more  than 
half-naked  Irish  peasantry.  The  flames  spread  far 
and  near,  and  in  a  few  days  all  the  open  country  (n 
Tyrone,  Monagban,  Loogford,  Leitrim,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  Donegal,  Deny,  and  part  of  Down,  wns  in 
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tlie  baods  «( the  iostuigeDts.  la  tbe  coarse  of  afew 
wseka  tli«  £ttglish  ud  Seottidi  odaaMes  dMoted  to 
be  •ImoBfc  evory  wh«re  i^prootsd.    TIm  Ptocoi- 

wiuciDi  CSV- 
tain  that  tha  nauacro  ma  prodigiaM.  Beme  ray* 
aliat  wrUera  and  moat  Caliiolie  writari  We  fakea 
great  pawa,  and  have  Atfwa  great  impadeuie,  in 
redocing  ^»  mmber,  and  ia  ettenue^q  the  her-- 
ran  of  the  mMaacre.  It  ha>  beaa  aaid  gwiarally 
(perbap*  faliely),  that  the  Irish  prieota  encouraj^d 
tbe  igooruit  peuaoUy  in  tbeir  work  of  alaui^tar; 
and  therelbre  it  is,  we  wippofle,  that  a  tnQdem 
writer  of  theii-  cOBHnonioD  omita  at),  oientioo  of  tbe 
massacre  in  the  body  of  bis  narmttve,  and  in  a  note 
■eems  to  biot  that  there  was  au  massacre  at  aM. 
Yet  notbiog  but  a  frightful  butchery  could-  have 
made  such  ao  impreBsioOt  or  produced  »veh  trar 
dttiona;  and  there  is  most  abuodaot  cotemporary 
evidoDce  to  prove  that  the  Utsf  of  life,  by  BSBsast- 
natioD  aloiie*  \nui  immaase^  The .  oobusts  of 
Ulster*  a  bnra  and  active  aet  of  mea.  but  who 
mre  taken  compiletely  by  sttrpriae,  as  tfa«^  were 
Uviog  at  the  time  in  aeeming  goed-feUowBUp  with 
the  natirea,  were  so  redwald  in  nsmbera  hy  the 
first  onslaught,  that  they  could  make  no  head  for  a 
ooasiderable  Ume  after.  Sir  John  Temple**  vho 
was  at  that  time  master  of  the  rolls  and  a  membw 
of  tiie  Irish  privy  council,  describes  tbe  ioBurgeDts 
88  morderic^  or  stripping  and  driviag  out  meo, 
womeo,  and  chUdren,  wherever  their  force  or 
tbeir  canniug  prevailed.  The  Earl  of  Castle- 
haven,  s  Catholic,  s^ys,  that  all  the  water  in  tbe 
B«a  could  not  wash  oflf  from  tbe  Irish  tbe  tniut  of 
that  rebellioo,  which  began  most,  bloodily  on  the 
English  in  a  time  of  settled  peace-  ClsrendoD 
says  that  for^  or  fifty  thousand  were  murdered  in 
the  first  iosnrrectioD )  aud  if^  instead  of  first  loaur* 
rection,  we  read  during  the  whole  insurrec^n, 
that  \Mi  from  the  breaking  oat.  io  Opteber,  to 
the  cepsatioo,  io  September,  1643*  this  finmbfir  .will 
npt  be  euggerated ;  nar  will  it  inchula  Ui«  Protest- 
ants who  fejU  in  regular  warfare,  with  arms  io  theh- 
faaoda.  "They  who  escaped  beat,"  says  Claren- 
doo,  *'  were  robbed  of  all  they  had,  to  their  very 
shirts,  and  qo  turned  naked  to  endure  the  sharpness 
of  tbe  season  ;  and  by  tbat  mipaas,  and  £ar  want  of 
relief,  many  tboueands  of  them  perished  by  hunger 
and  cold."  Well  might  the  iuingiuntion  of  tbe 
horror-stricken  Protestants  picture  ibe  long  bridge 
at  Cavan  as  covered  with  the  ghosts  of  their  mur- 
dered friends  and  kindred 

The  local  government  of  Dublin,  wns  paralyzed 
with  horror  and  affright-  During  the  night  that  the 
discovery  was  made  to  them  by  O'Coonelfy,  they 

>  Palltor  of  tha  Iwttar  known  Sir  Williim  Tempi*. ' 

■  Milton,  in  hi*  IconodMie*,  dowji  the  immcn  in  CliMr  ilaM 
it  tite  nmmoudy  eiagf  ented  numlMr  of  IM.ObO,  Sir  Jnhii  Temple 
raekoiii  A*  number  mordarad  or  dettroyed  in  eaoH  manaer,  or  ex- 
pelled out  or  tbeir  hkbitntion  in  tbe  whole  twu  yepn,  at  3M,0DD,a 
SgKM  no  enorumi  thht  It  nu  eteo  been  euipecte^  HM  ■  cipher  hu 
dnpped  fa  bj  tuinnke  fn  ttie  printing  of  hie'ecconnt.  Sir  Wlltian 
ftttf  tea  down  H»«  uuiaber  euwMernf  nt  ST.OM;  Werner  redocei 
the  nnnber  U  ICDOO;  but  vtnlj  eren  tjih  ii  e  alsughter  not  to  be 
•pokM  of  ilishtlngiTf .  The  mjuiaere  famed' ihrouj^h  all  agpi  by  tbs 
MkM  of  Ae  Skitfan  Veipen,  and  wlitdh  fn  mtitT  teepecta  reaembled 
^li  Iridt  BMlncrt  Ud  n6t  IntiTiide  lijOOO  lint 


arrested  tbe  drunken  MacMehon  and  the  Lord 
Maifoire,  bat  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  escaped 
oat  of  DaUiB.  They  elosed  the  gates  of  the  city, 
put  the  castle  in  tbe  best  possible  state  of  defense, 
and  gave  a  dbetoar  to  the  ftaghivea  wdio  came  hi 
fritnLatl  pmia,-geaan^y  woniided  and  atripped,  and 
leaving  ^eir  towna  and  viUagea  wrapped  In  flames. 
The  oooduat  nf  tlie- Irish  goveromeot  at  tlna  crisis 
baa  been  aeverely  orMclaed  by  aoma  who  hare  net 
paid  anffioiant  attention  to  the  tremeodona  dHBent- 
ties  of  their  ntoatlon.  They  had  no  mmtey  in  the 
exchequer:'  arms  they  had  for  10,000  men,  ao/did 
tJiey  want  forammnnition  or  for  artillery ;  bnt  among 
the  regular  soldiem  they  bad  hardly  ten  men  they 
ctnild  tnisti  and-  they  timely  and  most  wisely  sua- 
peeted  the  fidel^y  of  many  of  the  Catholic  lords  of 
the  pale,  who,  by  the  beginning  of  December,  rose 
to  a  man  in  t^sn  rebellioD  again.  As  it  has  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Hallam,  the  Cathofie  par^  in  the 
Irish  Honse  of  Commons  were  so  cold  in  their 
loyalty,  to  aay  the  least,  that  they  objected  to  giving 
any  af^Mllation  to  the  rebela  woae  than  that  of 
"diacontMtedgendemeB." 

On  the  hwt  day  of  Oetobo-.  O'CwneUy  *^iba  hap- 
py diaooverw  U  tha  first  plo^*'  arrived  in  London 
with  letten  from  tfie  loida  jnatioea,  and  gave  a  full 
acoouDt  of  «A  particatars  within  his  knowledge  to 
the  House  of  Lorda.  The  Lords  fbrthwitfa  desired 
a  coaferenee,  aad  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
that  Ihey  should  forthwith  sit  in  committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  refaeJttoo  io  Ireland,  and  to  provide  for 
the  safety  in  England.  In  committee  they  voted 
that  ^50,000  should  presently  be  provided  for  the 
local  govei-omeat,  the  money  to  be  raised  in  the  city 
of  LeodoD  upon  pnUio  security;  that  a  select  com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  should  be  sppointed  to  consider 
of  the  afbirs  of  Irektid ;  Aat  O'Conoelly  should  be 
rewarded  with  ^500,  in  ready  money,  and  an  an- 
Dual  pension  of  dCSOO;  that  papista  of  qnalhy  in 
Eoglaod  riwnld.  he  looked  after  and  aeonrvd ;  *  tbat 
WHp  bnt  merehantfe  ahonld  be  peraaitted  to  go  over 
to  Ireland  witbont  a  eertjCmta  from  tlie  oommittM 
of  both  Heaaes.  The  Lords  readily  agreed  in  nil 
this.  It  was  alao  voted,  that  a  pardon  ahoakl  be 
offered  to  the  insurgeots  upon  their  laying  down 
their  arms  within  a  given  time.  This  tngical  busi- 
ness ocoupied-  the  House  of  ComtnotiB  nearly  the 
whole  of  tiie  mootb  of  NovenUier.  They  showed  a 
rare  vigor  sod  alacrity.  Within  a  week  tbey  resolved 
that  c£200,00e  should  be  set  apart  for  the  Irish  gor- 
eroment;  that  ships  should  be  provided  for  guardiog 
the  Irish  coasts;  thit  6000  foot  and  9000  borae  aho^ 
be  raiaad  for  the  Irish  aerviee ;  that  the  Iwd  lieatoo* 

>  *  BeiUe,  the  kibl**  t^fenuaa,  and  rente  of  Engliih  ^nticDtn,  <h]e 
for  thnt  tolf-jrar,  war*  ettbdr  it  tMMBU'ar  oollanur'B  banda  in  the 
e^untrj,  ud  innH  umvoidaU/  fall  into  tha  n\mW  pofW  i  id  thH,  ai- 
thongli  iheir  dlaaaae  were  preaent,  the  ool^  Dwana  of  cor*  waa  remote, 
whioh  waa  ■  dapanileaM  open  m»  enpplisa  ftwn  the  parnamcu  oT 
EB((Und."— Mer.  HiaU  Pad. 

1  Tbejr  alio  T^ealvtd  Ibat  the  cnatody  of  the  iale  of  Wiglit  abeaU  b« 
pat  Into  better  haadi ;  that  tbe  houae  of  Capuehina  in  LiNtdon  ahuuU 
bt  aki^raaaMl,  and-  tl*  tatauka  tent  avafj  that  foMlpi  ambnaaiAnrfc 
ahaoWfiaa  aofb  Calkaltejtrieata  vrf  the  Ui«V  aatfecM  kt  Mre  iu 
their  hoaaea  i  that  la  li«t  thoeld  be  brooght  in  of  tha  qne«n*a  prieata 
and  other  terrallta ;  and  that  a  pioclaoiation  abnald  ha  iaaued,  com- 
m<U>tt>r  nil  AnaiBM^  not  «F  th«  PnwttMit  rriigten,  to  deliver  ia 
tifiluAi)  pf  |]i«v;  wwea,  Mtt  aa  MeMBt  of  tbeii  staji  luN,  dka 
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tat,  the  Earl  of  Leicettw,  ihould  praient  to  both 
H(»u«e«  a  lot  of  «ach  officers  «•  be  thought  proper 
for  boldiog  comBuodB;  tbtt  proTiBioDs  tiwald  be 
collected  et  West  Ghaafier,  lo  bo  sent  over  feo  Dub- 
Kd  ;  that  magaxiDoa  of  armsi  amnwilioOt  and  pow- 
der ■hoold  be  seBt  forthwith  into  lrekoBd;  thai  a 
■Bin  of  money  should  be  appmnted  as  a  reward  for 
•odi  la  ahonld  bring  in  the  faeada  of  the  prineipal 
rebela;  and  that  the  comaittee  of  Itiih  affiiin  should 
consider  in  what  manner  thm  kingdom  m^Ut  make 
tbfl  best  me  of  the  fnendship  ta4  tristanee  of  Seot- 
hBd  in  the  boriness  <^  Inland. 

CfawleB  had  reeeiTed  tha  draadftal  iwwa  in  Sent- 
huid  befinre  O'CmiMllj  arrivad  ta  London, tiie  Mar- 
qais  1^  Cldcbeotar  hanng  aent  of er  intalligBMte  flwm 
Belftst.  In  Soitland,  as  in  fiDghad,  the  efiect  |»<o- 
dacfld  was  appalling,  and  in  botii  eonotrtes,  from  the 
fery  beginning,  the  general  feeling  oooDacted  the 
bloody  maawcre  with  the  intriguos  of  the  king  am) 
qoeeti.  Charles  prodocad  Chicliester's  letter  in  the 
psrliament,  still  sitting  at  Edinbargh,  and  desired 
theiradvioe  and  aaststance.  A  committee  was  fbith- 
wiih  appointed,  and  the  Scots  pledged  themselves 
to  fhrush  okeD  and  money  to  tfaenr  utaiost  aMIity. 
At  the  same  time  ^y  opened  an  active  oomspond- 
eace  npon  Aia  dworbiDg  snbject  with  the  English 
INrGanwBti  not  aegleeting  to  affirm  that  this  was  a 
visible  riring  of  Antichrist  agidnat  Ae  tnie  fUth  and 
ill  that  prafeasad  it.  Charles  naned  die  Eari  of 
Unwnd  lientenant-general  of  afi  his  forces  in  Ire- 
had  $  and,  at  last,  at  the  end  of  November,  he  took 
the  road  for  London,  where  peopla  cDnUnaed  to 
wonder  at  Ins  protracted  abaence.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  the  city  he  was  received  with  some  eongrstnla- 
tiont,  aad  was  suroptooasly  feasted  by  the  eitizenB ; 
•11  which  led  him  to  hope  that  he  might  again  be  a 
bog  indeed.  In  retaro  he  bancpieted  the  eitiaens 
St  Hampton  Court,  and  knighted  several  of  the  al- 
dermea.  He  instantly  took  oflTaase  at  the  Housea 
sarroaadiog  tbemselves  with  an  armed  guard.  The 
Eari  of  Essex  acqnaioted  the  Lords  that  he  had 
aBnaadared  Ida  commiaiioD  of  captain-general  of 
die  sooth  into  Wa  ro^aBty*B  hands,  and  therefore 
caald  take  do  finthar  order  for  these  gwffds.  The 
intelligBaee  waa  eommaaicaiiad  by  thefr  lordships  to 
die  ConuwHU.  Then  Chartea  Informed  tha  Hoases 
tkrongh  the  lord  keeper,  that  as  he  saw  no  rensoD 
br  sny  sach  guards,  it  was  his  n^l  plensare  that 
iheyshoDid  be  dismisBed,  hoping  that  now  his  pres- 
soce  woold  be  a  safficiept  protection  to  them.  As 
mm  as  this  order  was  commnnicRtod  to  the  Com- 
iDOos,  they  proposed  that  both  Houses  should  petl- 
tioB  the  king  for  the  continoaoee  of  the  guard  til) 
they  rai|^t  satisfy  his  ro^esty  why  a  guard  was  ne- 
eeaawy.  After  some  dispute  the  Lords  oonseoted, 
sad  die  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Lord  Digby  waited 
apon  the  king,  who  thereapoo  said,  he  would 
coniDiand  the  Eari  of  Dorset  to  appoint  sotee  of  the 
trsta-bandBi  only  for  a  few  days,  to  wait  upon  both 
Honsea.  The  Commons,  not  satiafled,  considered 
Ae  wttsr  in  etimmittee,  nod  draw  up  reasons  to 
Fna  tiie  necessity  of  a  protection.  Those  reasons 
were— Ist,  the  great  numbera  of  disorderly  despe- 
nia  persons,  especially  Irbh,  Uiat  were  lurking 


about  LoMhm  and  VestmhMtari  2d,  the  jeafanslea 
MMbceired  upon  thedisooveryef  adestgBin  Seotiand 
(the  incident)  to  surprise  sereml  of  tlie  noUes,  mem- 
bers of  the  parltamenc  tliere,  which  had  beea  spoken 
of  in  London  some  Aay*  before  It  broke  ont  at  Edin- 
borgfa,  with  intimatkM  that  the  like  was  iuteoded 
agahiBt  divers  peraoos  of  both  Houses  here,  which 
vraa  the  more  credible  fhwn  the  former  attempts  to 
bring  vp  the  army  and  overron  and  disturb  this 
Eiq;lish  parliament;  3d,  conspiracy  in  Ireland, 
which  had  been  so  secretly  managed,  that,  but  for 
the  pravidMitial  diseovery  at  Dublin,  it  had  been 
wteciMd'ia  *na  day  tlmni|^imit  that  whirie  kii^ 
dom;*  4th|  the  ad^oea  received  from  bd^yond  abas, 
diat  there  woald  be  great  alteration  In  reH^n  ll)or^ 
ly  In  thebe  ktogdoma,  and  that  the  necks  both  the 
parliaments  in  Englaad  and  Scottand  should  be  brok- 
en ;  5th,  ^e  daogeroOB  speeches  of  the  popish  snd 
disoontented  party ;  and,  6tb,  the  secret  meetings 
and  eoosuHatioQB  of  the  pnpists  in  severn)  parts,  and 
dieir  frequent  devotions  for  the  prosperity  of  some 
great  design  In  hand.'  They  then  frankly  told  the 
kiag  that  they  conld  not  trust  him  with  the  oomina- 
tioo  of  the  commastder  of  their  guard,  who  mnst  he 
a  person  chosen  by  themsdves. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  Commons  presented  to 
the  king  their  celebrated  » RemonWranee  of  the 
State  of  the  Kingdom."  This  paper  was  brought 
beftve  the  House  on  the  92d  of  November.-  The 
Hotisft  had  sat  from  eight  o*c)oek  till  abont  noon,  the 
hour  at  which  the  members  nBoally  retired  to  dihe. 
Then  there  was  a  lond  call  for  the  remoostranee. 
Soma  would  have  postponed  it,  nt  so  late  an  hour, 
bnt  OKver  Cromwell,  and  some  others,  insisted  that 
they  should  proceed  with  It.  OlivBr  Cromwell,  who 
Rt  that  t}me  was  little  taken  notice  of,  asked  the 
Lord  Falkland  why  he  would  have  put  it  off,  for  that 
dny  would  have  settled  it.  Falkland  answered,  that 
there  would  not  have  been  time  enough,  "for  sure 
it  would  take  some  debnte."  Cromwell  repried,  ••  a 
very  sorry  one  ;**  for  be  and  his  party  had  calculated 
that  very  fow  would  oppose  the  remonstrance.* 
But  Cromwell  was  disnppointed,  for  there  was  a 
formidable  opposition,  consisting  of  men  who  con- 
sidered the  remonstrance  as  an  eittreme  measure, 
appetiling  too  openly  ta  the  people  agftinst  the  king 
and  government;  and  so  fierce  and' long  was  the  de- 
bate abont  it,  that  it  took  up  not  only  the  day,  but  k 
good  part  of  the  night  also  ;  and  thongh  the  populnr 
party  carried  it  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was 
only  by  a  majority  of  nine,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  of  eleven.  At  the  beginning  of  the  debate 
there  was  a  fuW  House,  but  before  its  close  many  of 
the  members  had  retired  from  exhaustion;  nod 
hence  the  decision  was  compared  to  the  verdict  of 

I  To  thia  clftUM  thejr  addatl,  "and  •ome  of  tbe  chief  eoaapinitaa 
hftve  ppireHcd  the  lika  coune  wm  int«ii<lad  ia  EogUadwd  ScmImhL" 

*  Ruibvurt}). 

*  Clarendon.  Thii  writar  thnt,  not  tbtj  iDconfctljr,  deKribci  lh« 
rcmoiMinncB : — "It  coDtiinod  areiybitiar  rapraiantatioB  of  all  tba 
illegal  thing!  wtuch  liail  baen  done  Inxa  the  fint  tout  of  the  kii)f> 
coming  lo  the  crown  to  th*t  ninnta  i  with  til  lha  atmp  uAcctiou 
which  coald  ba  made  apo«  th«  king  himieir,  tha  fOMH,  mi  eonml  [ 
and  publiihad  all  the  anreunnible  jaalouiie*  of  tha  praaeat  govcjii- 
raent,  of  tha  introducing  pnp«ry  ;  and  all  other  particular*  that  might 
diUBib  tha  ninda  oT  ihe  pcopla ;  which  were  eiiojigh  diaeooppicd."' 
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tkbaifoijaay-*  So  impbrUiBtatrial'of Btnogthnw 
tld^MMd,  that  Otirer  CromwvH.ia  mid  C(»'bB*»4e> 
Olklvd  after  thtt.difiRoai  Aat  h«  would  hatfaaold  Ui 
eitntei  and  ntired  to  AnMriw  if  A*  ^{BMtiaD  bad 
belM  lort.  A  vi0la«t  dsbata  fehaa  fbttoirad,  on  the 
tnodtB  of  Mr.  Hampdaa,  that  Am  mighe  la  aa 
orrier  eatarad  ibr  the  ptaMat  ptimAng  of  llnir  re- 
fawattrinoe;  aad  the  aseiMmeat  baeama  ao  grmti 
ttat  toTera)  mambera  were  on  the  point  of  -proceed 
in^  tD  penonal  naleaee.  '*  We  lud.  Bheat3»d  our 
eworda  to  oaoh  ocher'a  boweb,"  sayi  aa  aye^wiu 
maB,  •«  bad  not  due  aagaei^  and  gfealt  oahnoeaa  af- 
Mr.  Ham^en,  by  a  ahdrt  apeecb,  preraated  it." 
Mr.  Hyde  (Clareodoft)  naiataiDadi  tkaa  to  prittt  nod 
pabfi«b  the  mnaaatrtaoe  mthovi  (Ae  o»juatt  of  the 
Peerwt  waa  illegal;  and  apoo  a  diriaioa.  the  popahir 
•ito  loot  tiiia  qnestioQ  by  I2i  to  101.  Hyde  aiso 
daitadd  the  prirllege  of  protaatlng  agaioat  tbe  «ota 
df  the  tnajorl^  on  the  fanner  qaeatioa*  aad  Air. 
PalflBer  atood  aod  aaid  that  be  would  fibewiae 
pMvflk  Ocken  fbUowed  in  tbe  aame  Unoi  hut  the 
pepokr  party  ipoke  abarpfy  agwaattbem  aU,  aawrt- 
toC  diat  auefa  proteata  were  directly,  againat  liha  or- 
dw.  end  fvirilags  of  tbe  HApaa  of  Codiomhui,  and 
twoding  to  tbe  frnatrating  of  all  their  proceedings. 
Bat-aboat  tbree  o'clock  the  Hoaae  Bdjouroed  till  the 
B««t  day,  when  they  committed  Mr.  Palmar  to  the 
fairer.' 

.  The  remoaatrance  thna  carried,  was  certainly  pnt 
Itwwaxd  to  atem  tiie  returning  tide  of  loyalty*  hymen 
who  Mt  that  the  kiog'a  lore  of  arbitrary  domioioB 
Wa^  mneh  better  prated  than  his  aioaerity  io  relin- 

? sighing  it;'  who  were  informed  an  all  sides  that 
IharleB  deplored  tha  restrloioDa  pnt  npea  hioi  by 
|he  pariiaufuitt  aqd  was  constantly  making  eflforta 
or  formiog  desigoa  to  shake  off  theae  reatrictiooa. 
X^a  papet'Oosaiated  of  a  lo^g  preaoihle,  and  206 
naveral  ehiiisaa.  From  tbe  landing  of  JEng^tsb  abiyr. 
j^f^  to  tbe  papiat  forcaa  pnoeeding  m^oat  the  Frofc* 
wtBBt  XUwhaUara  to  the  nunored  pojusb  ipilota  of  the 
dif — Ihunthe  impHHoameBtof  Sir  Jolu  miottotbe 
hte-amv  ptat—oothing  wna  ontitted  tbat  told  against 
Ch^lo*  vid  goTerameDt.  AU  the  calaraitiea  qf 
the  nation-  were  traced  to  the  evisteoce  of  a  couli- 
tion  of  .papists*  Arminiao  bisbopa  and  clergymen, 
eril  fiounaelora  and  courtiers,  who,  for  private  auda 
^d  faMiofu,  would  ruin  the  Ubertiaa  of  their  coun- 
try.  The  Commooa  recited  all  tbe  remediea  which 
^ey  bad  recently  applied  to,  tha  mWtijptiod  evils  and 
f^rrujMiiona  of  ^istaen  years,  strengthened  by.  coatom 
f^nil-authar^ty,  aod. a  coacurreot  interest  of  many 
ppweHnb  deUnqueiita  who  were  now  to  I?b  broi^t 
to  jualafw*  ,  Sbip-meoey.  (h^j;  and  cotiduct  money, 
an  tbe  ponopol^a  bbat  they  had  anppresaeclt  all  the 
^ga(  taxation  w^icblJtieyMd  aaand  to.fi^ed 
gn,  the  liat  in  atriking  reUet  »  Xod,"  they  added, 
M.tbajt.w^ah  i«  more  beneficial  than  «U  tbia  ip,  that 
the  rapt  of  these  erits  ia  taken  away,  whfch  was,  the 
gnbitra^  p9i^pv.preten<le(^  to  be  in  His  tqaje^ty,  of 

'i-t-  'Tttm  hdndMl  Hd  tmat  lHiirvM;  MaaiMd  to  mms.  Tba  H^. 
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taidag-^  anbject.  of  charging  their  eatatea  mthoat 
conaaob  in  parlianel.*'  Then  they  proceeded  to 
aMO  BOBtherBCaptbat  bad  been  of  great  advantage 
-««tlia.reBwmi«f  iheSvfa^griefaQeaa;'*  tfiaqacU- 
iagaf  tbaaafem  oftlnae  ndacbiefr;  the  jaatiea  done 
apeo  tbe  Bar!  af  Sbrafiard;  Che  flight  of  tbe  Lud 
Fiach-aiid  $0BPatey  Windebaok;  tbe  aecnaatioB 
aodimpriaMunftnt«f  the  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury; 
tbe  intpeaelunaotof  divera  other  biafaopaand  jndgea; 
their  eatortsag  of"tbe  new  law  that  they  sfaoold  not 
be  diaseiTad-or  adjourned  without  their  own  conaant; 
theirsappreaaiDgforeTerthe  Star  Chamber,  the  Hig^ 
Qommiauon,  tbe  PraetdeDQy  io  the  North,  which 
were  4*  BO  many  forges  of  misery,  oppreaaion,  and 
violeaoe,  but  now  aU  happily  taken  away;"  their 
carbiog  tbe  iminodente  power  of  tbe  priry  coaodli 
and  tbe  exorbitant  power  of  Inahopa ;  their  *•  biaat- 
>Qgf"  ^  the  voteaiof  then:  lioose,  the  unholy  oanoos. 
and  the  power  of  caaoa-making.  Other  things," 
added  tbe  framera  of  tbia  remarkable  paper,  "of 
mMtt  importuMe  for  the  good  of  thb  l^gdom,  an 
in  prepantioB."  Aad  tbaa  thcj  proceeded  to  de- 
Qonncet  with  wotda  of  tfre,  tbe  oppontioBB,  ob- 
ah-notiona.  delays,  and  diffioidtieB  wbidi  they  had 
constantly  enoouDtered,  and  whidi  adi  by  in  their 
way — all  the  devicea  of  that  malignant  party,  which 
unhappily  aunDUo4ed  the  throne,  aod  cast  eospicioa 
and  ealumoy  oo  their  beat  istentions.  And  the  ra- 
monstrance.  ended  with  prayers  that  hia  -owjesty 
would  avoid  papista,  end  favorera  of  papista,  em- 
ploying ooly  such  oounaelM'S.  ministera,  and  am- 
baasadora  as  railgbt  enjoy  the  eonfidenee.of  parlia- 
oteod  being  sworn,  to  observe  those  lawa  whieb 
oonceroed  the  aulgect  aod  hia  liberty,  and  to  take 
op  reward  or  pension  Irom  %aj  foreign  prince. 

Sir  Ralph  Hopeton  preaeoted  this  paper  to  the 
king  fA-  Hampton  Court*  on  tha  aTADing  of  the  lat 
of  Deoember.  CbarloB,  at  the  reading  of  it|  hesi- 
tated at  the  chains  reapectiog  a  malignant  par^, 
and  the  deajgn  of  altering  religiout  »nd  aaid,  u  The 
devil  take  Jum^  whnioever  be  be,  that  bath  adesigB 
qf  that  Bort.  He  aloo  stopped  at  the  reading  of 
that  part  of  the  remonstrance  which  gave  tbe  lands 
of  the  rebels  in  Ireland  to  those  who  should  snp- 
prass.  the  rebellion,  and  said,  '>We  roust  not  dia- 
ppao  of  the  bear-^kin  till  the  bear  be  dead."  When 
tt|e  petition  reac),  Charles  asked  several  ques- 
tions, but  HopetoD  told  htm  that  he  bad  no  power 
tp  speak  to  any  ^tng  without  the  permiswoo  of  the 
Commooa.  "Hkj^h  tbe  Houjee  inteod  to  publish 
this  declaration ! "  said  Charles.  Again  Hopetoo 
said  that  he  could  not  answer-  '*  Well,  tbeo,"  con- 
tinned  iiit^  majesty.  "  I  avppoae  you  do  not  e^^iect 
a  present  answer  .to  bo  long  a  petition :  but  this  let 
me  tell  you,.  X  hare  left  .^ootlaod  well  in  peace ;  they 
are  weU  Batisfied  with  in«,  and  I  with  them;  and 
though.  I  Haiti  longer  (haa  I  expected.  I  Aink  if  I 
li^  not  gfme^  you  had  not  been  ao  aoon  rid  of  tbe 
anny.*'  ,  .  .    ,     ,  . 

On  the  fi>lIciWiDg  day  he  r^ent  to  the  Commons 
his,  answer  to  1^  petitiou  which  accampanied  the 
r,ernoQ8trancer  He  told  thara  that  be  thought  their 
decUratiaQ  (tr  remonstrance  uniHirliamentazy  j  that 
he  Qotild  not  at  nil  .understand  vh^l  was  meant  by  a 
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wickod  sad  oHiKgnant  par^ ;  that  tiie  b'nhopB  waw 
•DtiUed  to  their  tocm  Id  parliMnent  bytbe  b«t  i>f 
the  kii^dom,  aad  tbst  theb  iaordiaate  pinvBr  naa 
•offiemcly  abiidged  by  tba  taking  amy  of  tb*  Higb 
CoBUUBBkm  Coort;  that  fa«  would  caaaMar  of  m, 
pvqwaal  for  dw  oaHing  of  a  naiionarByiiod,<toiea- 
anuna  dmreh-ceFaaMHitaa,  &e.;  AM  h»  «aa  |mc^ 
■oaded  iB  hia  aaaaeiaaea  UuC  ths-olnirBh  of  Sag- 
had  profi—ad  ilie  ^na  Friigioa  vith-MC*  pnriiy 
than  uj'  other;  that  ita  goamwiMat  aad-diaeipltoe 
were  anon  baantifiad  and  fine  in«i  ■npentitiDB; 
aad  that,  aa  ftr  the  remoriag  of  evil  camuelon, 
they  miut  aame  who  they  were,  faringiag  a  pertien- 
kr  charge,  and  aafficieot  preofe,  agaiaao  tfaern.  aad 
forhaaring  their  geaeral  aaperaioDa.  On  tite  same 
day  ha  weot  dowo  to  the  Uoaae  of  Lords,  and,  the 
CoaiDiKia  baiog  snraniOBed,  be  told  them  aigdifi* 
eantly  that  be  bad  left  the  Soottitb  oalHm  a  moit 
peaceable  and  eoDteoted  people so  that,  abheufifa 
he  had  a  Utile  miscalcidaCed  the  length  of  bis  ab- 
■ence,  he  bad  not  failed  ia  obtaioiiig  his  end. 
'*Bat,**  Gontuanad  be,  "if  I  hare  decaivad  yonr 
axpoetatioiw  a  Httla  ui  iha  tiOM  oi  ny'reMrof  i  am 
aaaored  that  my  expeetatioD  it  aa  Moeht  and  mere, 
deeraved  in  the  ooadtoion  wherite  I  hoped  to  have 
found  buwa«aa  at  my  ratam ;  for  rtnoe  that*  before 
my  going,  I  aettled  die  libertiee  «f  my  a&bjecta,  and 
gare  the  laws  a  free  and  orderly  eourae,  I  expected 
to  bare  fonnd  my  people  reaping  the  fmita  of  thcfae 
benefita,  by  Uviog  id  quietness  and  Atisfaetioo  of 
raiod;  bat,  instead  of  this,  I  find  them  diatarbed 
with  jeatoaaiee,  frights,  and  alarms  of  daagereas 
dasigoe  and  i^ots,  in  coaseqoenee  of-wbieh  guards 
have  baan  set  to  defend  both  Hoasea<  -  X  say  not 
Out  as  IB  doobt  tint  my  sub)eiito*  affistiMooa  are  in 
any  way  laoaaaed  to  ma  in  this  time  df  my  absence, 
for  I  can  not  but  r«Dembeiv  to  my  great  comfort, 
the  joyful  reoepiioD  I  hid  now  at  my  entry  him 
London,  bnt  rather,  aa  I  hope,  that-  my  preaenee 
wUl  eawJy  disperse  these  feflrs ;  fbr  I  bring  as  per- 
fect and  me  affeetions  to  my  pmpSb  m  ever  priuee 
did,  or  aa  good  subjects  can  possibly  desire ;  aad  I 
am  so  for  fram  repentiog  me  of  any  act  I  have  done 
in  this  seaaioo  for  the  good  of  my  people,  thafc  I  pro- 
test, if  it  were  to  do  again,  I  wonid  do  it,  and  will 
yet  graot  what  else  can  be  justly  desired  for  sat^ 
betioo  in  point  of  liberties,  or  in  matnrenance  of  the 
traa  religion  that  is  here  estaUisbijd.**  He  recom- 
mended Ireland  to  their  attention,  teHliig  them  that 
Aeir  preparaHons  were  going  dO  but  ilolrly;  and 
be  coQcInded  his  speech  by  assoriog  them  again 
tbit  he  aonght  hia  people's  happloefls. 

Two  Scotch  commiauonars  cama  up  to  concert 
raeasarea  with  the  Eagfiili  parliameirt  for  die  sop- 
presstui  of  die  Irish  rcAMHion ;  bnttbey  had  many 
mbs  both' to  tall  and  to  hear,  iMiich  ^ad't^o  refeV- 
ence  to  that  boslness:  On  the  8tfa  of '  December 
the  Commons  debated  npon  celtaio  propositioDa 
^wm  to  be  offered  to  bis  majesty  by  the  Irtsh 
rvbefs,  who,  as  a  preHmmary,  kAed  fbr  i  fiill  toler- 
stion  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  snd  it  was  resolved, 
both  by  the  Lords  aQd'CommoDft  tif  Eogtand,  that 
they  wonld  never  give  consent  to. any  toleration  of 
tha  poi^  reltgiou  In  Ireland,  or  hi  any  other  of 


hia'majes^'s  domiaieosl  This  daotsioo,  ttodinibt; 
nqasted  with  Ae.  p^faur  pr^adkas bai  many  of 
tfae  numbars  of  tho'  popalar  pu^  gave  Ihflir  voteat 
net  from  tugatyy*  bvft-fiom  poliay.  Borhig  the  d»* 
bate  a  graat.a^  wan  aansad  bgr  the  rapoat  ^at  a 
gaard  bad  boon  set  near  tbe  -pariiament  without 
tbair-priri^.  Fat^with  the  Commona  aent  a  aar* 
gsanb^^aama  to  hriay  thaanmmander  of  lhat  gnaid 
tatibairbar.  Thn  oflmar  aaul  that  the  ahariff  had 
raoabeda  wntM  that  pnrpaBa,aad  that^  aoldiers 
had  a  wwrrantfrem  tba-juBtieeaof  tha-peaae.  The 
CamoMina  imnwdiaasly  resalved  tfaatthia  was  a  dan* 
gerons  taeech  of  tlie  priritagea  of  their  Houaa,  and 
that  the  guavds  stuuld  be  discina-ged.  The  geaer* 
ality  of  oar  popular  biatoriana  take  aa  aotioe  of  these 
foars  and  jealoasiea— of  these  too  open  attempts  of 
tha  king  to  fdaoe  a  fovce  of  his  own  Toond  tbe 
Hoasea ;  nor  is  ssffieieDt  we^;bt  allowed  to  the  ex- 
citement and  p^mlar  panic  produced  by  tbe  Itisb 
pktt  and  maaaacre,  fri|^tfoFl  darnils  of  wt»ch  ynn 
now  avery  dsiy  bronght  to  London.  There  can  ba 
M>  doabt  dmt  many  raemban  a£  tha  Hooee  of  Com- 
mons really  baliavad  thatptots  ware  agtedng  against 
Aeir  liberties  or  Una  rand  aa  for  lha-pavpla  vhasa 
cra^Kty  was  greati-aad  whaae  raaaaa  of  laforma- 
ilonaa  to  what  was  pasaii^  were  meat  acaa^,  th^ 
could  ewalkiw  endre  a  sbtty  irf'  a  GathoBe  eooepiracir 
to  destroy  the  whole  oBttOD.  Nor,  putting  aside  diese 
exaggeratkHM,  ceo  it  be  proved  t)Mt'  the  tippreben- 
aiens  of  tbe  Commoas  were  wholly  unfoandedi 
Tbe  queen  took  no  peins  to  eooeeal  her  iH-hnmor*; 
all  the  persona  oeBreBt  to  Charles  Wtin  DOtortonshr 
averse  to  the  recent  changeai  and  their  threatening 
speeches  were  collected  and  repeated.  The  **  in- 
oklent"  ib  Scodaud  also  remained  a  mystery  of 
alerming  import. 

On  the  same  day  (the  8th  of  Deeembdr)  Charies 
pn  forth  a  practetnatiOD  eommandiog  obedience  to 
the  laws  eetabfished  ooneeroing  rel^en,  and  forbid* 
dieg  the  ittrodnetien  of  any  rite  or  ceremony,  other 
than  those  establiflbed  by  the  hnni  and  statntaa.^ 
"At  dris  dme,**  saya  Whiteloek.  "this  was  held 
by  many  to  be  Tei7  seasonable,  but  divers  were 
offeoded  at  it."  On  the  same  day,  also,  be  publish- 
ed another  and  an  UDnsual  prodamntioD,  reqniriog 
ell  members  to  repair  to  the  parliament  by  or  be- 
fore the  I2tfa  of  January  niext,  to  the  end  that  The 
kingdom  might  fully  enjoy  tbe  iMoefit  and  happiness 
intended  It  by  his  majesty  by  the  summoning  and 
continuing  of  this  parfhtment.'  Six  dnys  after  (on 
tbe  14tb  of  December)  he  again  spoke  to  both 
Houses  upon  the  business  of  Ireland.  He  agahi 
complained  'of  the  alowness  ct  dielr  proceedings, 
and  recommended  dispatch.  These  delnya  had  In 
part  ariaeo  out  of  the  Commons*  jealonsy  of  the 
royal  prerogative  of  levying  troops.  Charles  spoke 
directly  to  this  point,  and  told  them  that  be  bad 
taken  notice  of  the  bill  for  pressing  of  soldiers,  now 
debating  atnoDg  the  Lords;  and  that  iti  case  the 
tall  came  to  him  in  auoh  a. shape  aa  not  to  infringe 
or  dfmibisfa  his  prerogative,  he  would  pass  it  ns  they 
chose.  "  And,  further,"  said  he,  "seeiog  there  is  a 
dispnto  raiaed  (I  being  little  beholden  to  him  who* 

1  Bymw.  -  ■  '  "lb. 
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lioever  at  tb'is  time  began  it)  concerDing  the  bouo^e 
uf  this  aocient  aod  undoubted  prerogstive*  to  vrsid 
tjurtfaer  debate  at  thu  time,  I  offer  that  tbe  bill  may 
pBM  witb  a  salw  jure  both  for  kiog  sad  people, 
leaving  such  debates  to  a  time  that  may  better,  bear 
them.  If  this  be  not  accepted*  the  fault  is  not  iniQ« 
that  this  bill  paw.  not,  but  theirs  that  refitae  iaix 
an  offer.*"  Parliament  took  fire  at  iliift  Hpeecfat  and 
Lords  and  Commo&fl  instantly  joiiwd  ia  >  petiUoo 
touching  the  privileges  of  partiameat,  the  birtfariglit 
and  inheritance  not  on^  of  themselTea,  but  of  tbw 
whole  kingdom.  They  declared,  with  all  da^*tbat 
the  king-ought  not  to  take  notice  of  any  matter  in 
Dgttatiou  and  debate  in  either  House,  except  by 
their  ioformaUon ;  that  be  ought  not  to  propose  any 
condition,  provision,  or  limitation  to  any  bill  in  de- 
bate or  proparaiiiHa,  nor  express- bis  cooaeot  or  dis- 
sent, approbation  or  diriike,  until  the  bill  was  prer- 
soBted  to  faira  in  due  course ;  that  he  ought  not  to 
express  his  displeasure  at.any  debate  of  parbameot, 
duy  being  the  proper  judges  of  their  owo  errors 
and  offenaea.  They  oomplaued  that  bis  niajes^ 
had  broken. these  pririlcigee  in  his  apeech,  partioo- 
birly  hi  meotioBiQg  the  Ull  of  ^mpFese,  lt>  offering  at 
proTislonal  olaua*  befiuv.  it  was  presented,  and  in 
expressing  his  displeaanre  agriosi  such  m  moved  a 
(pMstioB  oonoerning  the  same :  and  they  desired  to 
know  the  uamee  of  such  persons  as  hiMl  seduced  his 
inajes^  to  that  item,  that  they  might  be  puniabed  as 
iu§  great  oouoeil  should  advise.'  The  parliament 
tit  first  resolved  not  to  proceed  with  any  buaioess 
till  they  had  a  Batiafactary  answer  to  their  petition; 
and,  during  their  heat,  hints  were  thrown  out  that 
the  Irish  rebela  were  actually  favored  by  some  about 
the  queen ;  '*  and  divers  went  yet  higher." 

On  the  very  next  day  (the  15th  «f  Seoember) 
the  motion-  for  prinlinc  the  rvmaaitrance*  which 
had  been  lost  on  the  93d  of  Kovemberf  by  a  .  major* 
iQr  of  33,  was  triumphantly  carried  by  135  to  63. 
This  striking  paper,  when  distaribnted  through  the 
country,  was  of  more  elTect  than  an  army  could 
have  been.  It  was  alledged  by  many  gentlemen," 
nays  the  comparatively  mild  and  judicious  historian 
of  this  parliameot,  "thftt  such  a  remoostrauce  might 
be  of  good  use,  and  that  the  king,  having  perchance 
been  ignorant  in  some  degree  how  much  evil  had  for- 
laeriy  been  wrought,  might  by  this  remoDstreoce  be 
not  only  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  hia  past  errors, 
but  to  a  salubrious  fear  of  offeodiag  again,  by  coo- 
iiideriag  how  public  and  manifest  to  the  wwld  the 
deftnlts  of  princes,  in  point  of  government,  roust 
needs  appear.  The  other  side  were  of  opinion  that 
tUe  reoKDStraneet  instead  of  directing  him  for  the 
future,  would  teach  him  only  to  hate  the  makers  of 
it  as  npbtaiders  of  hia  crimes,  and  those  tiwt  went 
iiboat  to  lessen  or  blemish  (sod  so  the  kk^eeemed 

>  RoUwwtlL— Wbttalgek. 
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to.  relish  iti  as  appeared  in  his  answer  printed)  his 
reputation,  with.  the. people.  They  held  it  fitt«r  at 
such  a  time,  when  the  king's  affecticms  war*  dubious 
toward  the. ptrliamaot,  to  win  him  by  the  sweeter 
of  concealiug  his  errors,  than  by  psUiahing  of 
them  to  hazard  the  provooaUen  of  him,  with  whom 
it  was  not  behooTafnl  to  contest,  unless  they  were  io 
hop*  to  dmoge  h»  disposition  for  the  fittnra,  or  a»- 
cartaiaed  of  ttaair  own  power,  ^nd  nsslf  ed  to  make 
full  we  of  it,  .....  At  this  tiaw  b»gM  that  fatsl 
breach  between  king  aad  parUameat  to  appear  risi- 
hly,  and  wax  daily  wider,  never  to  be  dosed  natfl 
the  wholo  kingdom  was  by  sad  degrees  brought  into 
a  ruinous  war.  .from  henceforth  no  traeceofideoce 
appeared  between  htm  and  that  high  court;  every 
day  almost  ooatributed  somewhat  to  the  diviaious; 
and  deolaratioDs  upon  several  reasoas  were  publish- 
ed to  the  world, -.of  which,  though  the  language  of 
the  most  part  was  fairly  couched  and  sweetened 
with  fre^uentintermixtanM  of  grsoious  espressuns 
from  the  king  and  a&etioaata  professions  from  the 
parliament,  yet  the  aubstanca  was  matter  oi  oxpea- 
tvhitiuB;  aad  maoy  iataryeotDg  aetkms  ( which  we 
sb^  endewor  to  ^ress  paitionlai^)  which  dM 
■o  far  heighten  them  aad  aharpea  by  degrees  the 
style,  till  Uiosa  paper  coatoatitions  beoame  a  fotal 
prologue  to  that  bloody  and  amuturd  war  whldi 
afterwnrds  ensned."* 

Charles,  moody  and  diseoatented,  withdrew  to 
Hampton  Court  to. prepare  an  answer  to  the  remou- 
Btranoe  in  the  sliape  of  a  declaration.  He  choee 
this  very  moment  of  doubt  and  suspicioo  for  so 
attempt  to  get  the  Tower  of  London  inm  his  haodo 
by  chasging  the  governor  or  Uentenaat.  Upon  the 
30th  of  Deeaaiber,  a  report  w«s  made  to  the  vigilant 
Commons  that  his  majesty  intended  to  remove  Sir 
WiUiam  Balfour,  the  sturdy  lientanant,  who  had 
secured  Straflbrd  for  them  (  and  they  orderad  thtt 
Sir  William  aboiiki  a^iear  Nrfmre  then  tba  vaiy 
next  day,  BaHbnr  attended,  and  was  examined 
touebiag  ^  osnbea  of  his  removal;  after  wfaioh  the 
House  feU  intodebMe  aboat  a  petition  tobe  presented 
to  his  majes^  for  oontlnuing  him  in  his  chavfo. 
But  on  the  following  day  Sir  William  resigned  the 
keys  of  the  Tower  to  the  king,  who  forthwith  ap- 
pointed Colooel  Lunsford,  who  took  the  oaths,  and 
estered  upon,  the  -dierge.  The  very  day  aftor  this 
appoiotment,  the  common  cooncilmtm  and  others 
of  .the  city  of  London,  petitioned  the  Honse  of  Com* 
moos  agaiast  it,  representing  this  Cakmel  Loeeford 
aM  a  man  outlawed,  most  notorious  for  oatmges,  sod 
therefore  fit  for  .any  deqwiato  eaterprise,*  aad 

i  Hajr. 

>  "  1.  IheaaH  t&a  arfd'CnlotwI  LnuRwd  fa  ■  Ah  ofa  decayed  and 
daipat«aftrtiUa,a»lWM)rbtt«aqiM  to  mtaltta  aay  ill  O^gw, 
and  tbey  aanewM.)!  «ttU  tm  nrj  pmindicial  to  Dm  kiaf  and  kiB(daa» 
Tor  him  to  !«  in  that  place  in  thii  lino  or  lean  and  jaalouawi ; 
ei^tliy  td  tha  Mint,  lA  ihii  tliM  of  great  oecaei'mu  to  uae  monej*, 
(iva.Ml<dlMtMnfcarai4NlUwta1iad  HturmAMa  Mafiaf  h  tiMv 
lnlUoiitn(»tba.HinU  t.  TbM  tba  aaid  CukMl  Lanaftat  ii m  wan itf 
a  deapeiata  conditioa,  ha  bario^  been  fonoerlj  ceniared  in  tha  Star 
Chamber,  hr  Ij'iag  in  ^t  and  baaettiBK  Sir  Themu  l^lhua,  knigkt, 
aft  be  ca»aiabia«Mc)i«ponaa«advlnBchmb.Bwldid4iac)hM|* 
tw*  piatola  intQ  tba  MsBb  I  alaa,  baiat  ebaUanffad  iMa  Aa  AaM  far  aM 
Captain  Sanar,  npea  anma  Injaor  oArad  to  iam  by  tba  aaid  Citeal 
Lwaafawl.  Calaaal  t  a— fnrd  tafaaed  u  — awr  bl».  bt  aaai  hto  worJ 
hawosU  est  U»  tbtesti  isd  mU  laaat  Uatariib  ■  iMiBl,ftrf  pM 
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remiBding  the  Home  thit  'tiiey  (tbe  eitifteiM)  had 
hufy  been  pot  into  fear  of  ■one  dBBgriratM  'design 
from  ibtt  ehadel.  The  ConraenBdenwatfed  ft  eou- 
fereace  with  file  Leid*,  and  eomnmateattd  to  'tUMr 
lordflhipa  Ae  petition  from  the  dty,  reprerfenthig 
ihe  unfitness  irf*  Lnoalbrd  fat  a  plaee  of  each  ^eat 
troBt,  and  desired  Aeir  lordshipa  to '  concur  ib  h  l-e- 
raonitranee,  and  ia  a  prayer  to  the  Vieg  to  reeom- 
mend  Sir  John  CoDjera  to  be  Heateoaot,  under  the 
command  of  that  honorable  person  the  Earl  of  New' 
port,  who  was  constable  of  the  Tower.  The  Lords 
declined  doiog  any  thing.  coneeiTing  the  proposed 
iBterferance  woaM  be  an  intretichtnwit  on  his  ma- 
jealy*s  prerogatire.  llien  the  Commons  passed  the 
followiog  Toto : — "  Reaohwd,  nemine-  eoMradietnte, 
that  AtM  House  htrids  C^mel  LtmeTord  nnfit  to  be, 
or  eavtfamet  lieotemuit  of  the  Tower,  as  being  a 
pemm-whom  dm  Cotnmona  of  'England  can  not 
coafide  to.**  When  Mb  'ma  dime,  they  sent  tn 
detne  a  eeeoad  eonferanee  with  tiim  pe6rs  npon  tbe 
nme  sobjnet.  The  managsri  ef-Aii  eonfereoee, 
Mr.  HoOia,  Mr.  Pym.  Mr.  Strode,  Sir  Edmond 
Mooslbic,  Mr.  Olynne,  Sir  PbiKp  Stapleton,  Mr. 
Martin,  and  Sir  John  Hobfaam,  Impoitooed  their 
tordsfaipa  to  join  hi  their  petition  fdr  rerooriag  Colo- 
nel Laneford,  alledging  that  they  already  found  the 
evil  cooaequence  of  his  being  KenteoMit,  ioaBmucfa 
■s  merchants  had  already  withdrewo  tiieir  bnUion 
ont  of  tbe  Mint,  and  strangers  who  bad  ships  lately 
come  ia  with  great  stors  of  boUfon.  forebore  to  bring 
it  to  the  Mint,  because  he  lield  the  Tower ;  and  by 
this  means,  (hey  said,  mooey  would  be  scarce,  which 
woald  be  prejtitidBl  and  obatnutive  to  tbe  presaiag 
Kfiura  of  Iretand.  Still  the  Lords  refoaed  co  join.- 
Then  the  managers  §ar  the  Commons  tatd  Aem  that 
di^  bad  made  a  deelaration  and  protMt  upon  this 
rafaaal,  and  derired  diat  the  asma  might  be  Mtered 
on  Uie  jonmal  of  tbe  House  ^  Peen,  as  it  was 
^ready  entered  on  their  own  journal.  This  paper 
beiag  read  in  the  Upper  House,  it  wns  noored  to 
■djoara  the  debate  till  Monday;  and  thb  was  carried 
liy  a  majori^ ;  bnt  the  earls  of  NoFtboMbiBrlaed, 
Easex.  Pembrohe,  Bedford,  Warwick.  Saye,  Hol- 
hod,  and  fearteen  other  peera,  protested  a^nst  Ihe 
daisy.  That  same  evening.  ttoing-Cbnstmas-erB, 
dw  GooiBona  twdered  that  Sir  Tbomaa  Barringtoo 
•ad  Mr.  Maatin  abonld  that  ni^itrepair  to  the  Earl 
sf  Newport,  eoasti^  of  die  Towtfr,  and  desire 
hioBtinaie  name  of  their  Housor  to  lodge  and  rende 
vidun  tbe  aitedel,  and  taha  the  entddy  and  entire 
can  of  that  pfaee.  The  two  memben  we  of  but 
Ae  Eari  of  Newport  waa  not  to  be  ftnnd.  The 
second  day  after  tlds,  being  Suoday,  the  26th  of 
December,  the  lord  mayor  watted  iqran.  his  majesty, 
to  tall  him  that  the  apprentiees  of  London  were 
eoatemplating  a  Hsiag,  to  carry  the  Tower  by  storm, 
ODiess  he  should  be  pleased  to  remove  his  new  lieu- 
tsaant.  That  same  evening  Churlae  took,  tbo' keys' 
from  ColDttel  Lnnsford.' '  On  the  '  morrow  Sir 

'Ml  Ui  Mte  S.  That  thrf  *n  Tofcraad  thw  Ool<mel  LitM- 
MnMttiffhtiB  pciaaptw  ■«  to  wltginwy  fcrHwy  trtJmWHrt  Hat 
«ta  hmmtm  Mmmmm*Mr  ia  ikm  worth,  ia  Hkm  Uaifm  Mf,  %t-  M 

*  te  tba  SMMdtar  Vha^  V  a  wnfaw  of  yOMf  MM  M  praMNNd 
wihallai  at  CMawM  a-patiaoa,  waiaria  *■  ttam  iT  iha 


Thomas  Barriugton  reported  to  the  Commdni'  that 
th6  Earl  of  Newport  had  been  wiUi  falm  on  Svodsy 
evening,  to  tell  hfan  that  the  king  bsd  dtechargeifl 
him  fhim  Ibe  eoRstablesfafp  of  the  Tower.  This  ejuf, 
Aoagh  very  acceptid)Ie  to  the  dtiseos,  was  edioM 
to  the  khig,  who,  at  this  moment— this  critical  mo- 
ment— had  an  altercation  with  Mm,  which  was  re- 
ported to  die  HoQSe  of  Lords  on  the  same  MOfldA;^ 
morning.  It  was  stated  that  some  of  the  peers  had 
been  injured  by  false  reports  and  mmors  at  eonrt; 
and  the  following  story  was  told.  During  the  king's 
absence  in  Scotland,  somebody  had  informed  'th& 
qaeen,  that  at  a  meeting  at  Kensington,  where  thO 
Ear]  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Newport,  the  Lord  ^ye, 
the  Lord  Mandeville,  t^e  Lord  Wharton,  memben 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  Lord  DaBgatvoH. 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Piennes,  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  and 
Mr.Pym,ittenri>erB  of  the  Commons,  were  present, 
Uiere  oeeurred  a  discoane  about  some  plota  ^InM 
ptufttamen^  Aat  were  batdiing  In  Aia  eooMry  o!^  hi 
Scotland;  and  that  the  Eari  of  Newport  said,  i»lF 
there  be  such  plots,  yet  we  have  bis  wife  and  chlU- 
dren," — meaning  thereby  that  the '  persons  of  th* 
ipieeo  and  her  children  should  be  seiaed.  Wfaeh 
the  story  Was  ended,  the  Earl  of  Newport  stood  0^ 
and  gave  the  Lords  this  account  : — that,  vcpon  hear- 
ing that  such  a  report  had  been  presented'Co'thO 
king,  he  went  with  some  other  lords  m&  wafted 
□pen  her 'majesty,  and  assared  her  that  never  Anf 
snob  words  had  been  spoken ;  that  the  queen  th^' 
seemed  to  rest  satisfied;  but,  npon  Friday  last,'hib 
majestyasbed  his  lordship  suddenly  whether  he  had 
heard  of  any  debate  at  Ken^gton,  abent  'seizli)^ 
upon  the  tjueeo  and  her  children;  that  h6  Ind^de^ 
nied  the  rumor  again,  and  tbat  Aerenpon  bis  maj^-' 
esty  had  told  him,  Uiat  he  waa  sonyforhis  lordritip's 
memory.  Tbe  House  of  Lords,  upon  this  hvfomm^ 
tien,  applied  to  the  Commons  for  a  oonferenee,  that 
they  might  jointly  proceed  ngainst  these  Seahdflloos 
reports  which  concerned  both  Houses.* 

■ppnaticH  and  othua  wboM  tiawa  an  laia^  ttidnd  ia  aad  abMil 

tha  city  of  London ;  mad  tbi*  patUlon  had  been  read  in  tha  IIihuo 
The  appranlicei  comptalMd  that  trade  waa  decaying,  thit  they  w*rt 
"  aipfwd  ia  lha  bgd,  wku  Srat  oBtotnir  Imto '  tba  wwU,"  tka  caaaa  el 
which  adtcfaiaf  iharoanld  altrib«t«  to  hsm  bat  tha  paptataanA  pi«-, 
Utet,  and  that  malifnant  party  which  adhflTcd  aoto  ihGm  :  that  they, 
the  Bppi«Mic««,  by  Iht  lotc  prolettatim,  stood  Kdcmnlv  engaged  tn 
tha  prtamra  of  Alia%hty  G«d,  by  all  lailfal  aieaaa  to  daTeril'Hi 
■acred  nigeity,  tha  libertiea  of  pariiaawDt,  aod  all  hit  inaj*9ty>  ivbr 
jecta,  afunat  papiiti  and  popiih  iaiioTaton,  aach  aa  archbiihopa,  biah- 
opa,  and  their  dep«nulratt.  l^a  petition,  whloh  could  hardly'  have 
baaa  lh»  TndaMiiM  of  a  Loadoa  appr^aunr.  ailaJed  n  thn  Boat  bdr» 
barona  Bod  inhnmaD  ctueltiai  perpetratod  by  fb«  papina  in  IralaacV 
whence  there  arofe  a  ai'W  aphnK  o(  fean  and  jeatouaie*  ai  to  what 
the  itaue  of  0)BH  Ihlnf*  night  be  In  Bnshmd ;'  and  iteSiMMeilahitpf 
thab  fcr«  taajfttywDoU  avm  with  hia  haomUa  rout  rf  ylimima 
IK  praiiding  for  tha  dangar,  is  nanowly  iMking  inla  aad  aeDuriiif  Ikft 
popiah  Inrda  and  other  emiaoiit  and  Uangertiai  papiita  in  all  parta  of, 
tht  kiftplom.  In  (hlly  aiaeaiinf  A«  law*  againtt  priaaUattd  Jealilta,' 
aad  m  attarlyioMhiK  oat  prriwy.»olha*  tto-wfinawiiM  adgtat'W 
proaperuaily  carried  on,  trade  flnoriah,  Ac,  Ae.—  Rmtlutortk. 

I  Od  the  30ih  of  Dacenbar  Charka  retnniad  an  aaaww  to  the  patl- 
tion  of  rtta  Lofda  aad  Onukm  by  lha  maath  of  tk*  Bart  af  Bath,  in 
whteh  ha  aa  |«od  aa  caBad  Nawpert  a  liar.  Tlia  anawar,  <a  laootdod 
by  Kaahwotata,  waa  ia  Ihraa  Motit :— My  leida  aad  gauteman,  ll  ft 
tna  that  I'  ha<w  haavd  raaiim  <J  aoaia  yntpjaltioa  that  ahoald  have 
baaa  laalla  at  Kaaangta*  fcr  tiM  aaiaiar  of  tha  paiaaaa  «r  My  wib  aaS 
cUUm;  ■adiatUBfadr.HW|h«»aM»,ittaarbaatlM-aDgr|Mrlaai' 
la-faqttirvt  «*«n-^M  ha  had  no  balief  wr  panaaaiM  aT ika  tWagl 
an  I  haTa  aakad  Nawpwl  mm  qaaHiaBa-  uuaaaiaiag  that  titaaw,- 
butbTfroBithatwaynrexpianingabaliefafltaaUUaffi  wUebHtatb  • 
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AH  th»  di?  tbe  HontM-af  pariiaiMiit  wm  rar- 
nmndad  by  taiDiitoMw  iniiltltticlei-*^'it  wai  not 
yrt  potAclyJuowo  Hmt  thaikisf  had  mmoved  CM- 
on^  Lottrfbrd.  Tbv  oiltew-^t'hkd  peMltOMd 
-•gailMt  Hut  flOMv,  eaUMtfldvt  WMUnlMMr  Ito  to 
ABsww  to  tfatt  tMAitbn.  and  ^  LokdoanpfirMiClMB 
w«ntlwm-i^ibr-iiB-aiuw»r«»«fa*lriwtitieti.  It 
wuB  Mondajr  morai»g,  imd^ttwy'iiiadft  of  ft«iifMt 
Mouy'  St.  NoodiPr,  erf  log  o«c,-  Bewwe  of  pkua ! 
No  birtmiM!  do  biihofwt"  OM  Blfhep  Willmms 
CM«n  to  ba*s  loat  bit  oooImm  and  circmntpeotton 
with  iseroBBe  «f  age.  Oo  his  way  to  tbe  Hoaa»«f 
Lorda,  with  «he-  Bart  of  Do*m\'  ob««rvhig  b  yeoth 
cryiog  out  Imtily  agaiasc  the  bkhi^v,-  he  «te|iped 
frMD  the  eari,  f  uobed  into  the  «mwd,  aild  laid  hands 
npoa 'die  strlplitig.  <  Thereupon  tbe  eWsen  rewnred 
Che  yontii,  md  ebest  a  h(iDdt<ed  of  thetii  contm^  up 
M  bemined  ib'tfae  htrd  bhdiop,  <^itfr  he  eoiild  'not 
•t^;  «nd  ibM  all- of  then  wM»  a  knd-vetM,  erled 
ont  »  No  bMiepa  I"  The  dm*  let  old  WWama  go. 
appaMMly  wf^oflt'moriag  hfmr  but  ona  Darfd 
-Hidej«ri^bnnBdohi4hehteRraiyfl^gahMtii«  Seola, 
wtd  BOW  Appointed  to  go  upon  oome  command  into 
Ir^and,  hegBO  t»  bMatle,  and  to  bay  Abt  he  would 
eat  the  tbnnto  of  those  renad-'headed  doga*  that 
bawled  RgaiDst  ^iabopa.  Noi<  did  this  David  Hide 
■top  at  threatat  fbr  'he  drew  hU  aword,  and  called 
upon  thme  or'foar  otliera  wUh  btm  to  aecond  him ; 
bat  hn  conrradM  reftMed,  aed  he  wbb  mod  disarmed 
by  the  -eitizens,  end  tsnrtOd  before  tfao  Hotne  of 
■Commeoa,  who  flrwt  committed  htm,  and  afterward 
cnsbfered  htm.  On  the  same  stormy  Monday,  Col- 
onel Lmnftrd  wtsrt  threogb  Westtnioster  Hull,  with 
no  ftwer  than  thirty  or  forty  fHends  at  his  back.  A 
fray  ensoed,  the  fcoloOel  drew  his  sword,  and  eome 

port  hath  had  tba  botdneM  ■nd  oonfldenca  Vt  «Ana ;  which  ]  could 
Builr  BuHa  appaar,  tat  that  I  thinS  it  Iwnaath  ou  to  oontcat  with  any 
fMitlmdar  paiam.  Bat  M  «kia  aoAea,  Aal  I  aanm  700, 1  naftTter 
did  nor  40  r«a  «t«dit  ia«iv  aock  nmt'  Aa  for.  UiUag  tba  ima  af 

hin)  who  inronneil  me,  I  do  Kick  to  lha  anawsr  which  ]  gare  to  yovi 
latt  petition  apon  tlie  lika  particular.'*  ne  whole  menage  gate  great 
olftnae. 

1  Baakwwth  «tMbiiM»  tin  aviite  af  tha  tarn  Bonttaad  to  tUi 
David  Hide Which  paMMiata  npnaaion,"  aaja  ba,  "  m  &r  a«  I 
oonid  evar  learn,  waa  tba  lint  minting  of  that  tarn  <ir  compallatum  of 
HouadbMdi  wfaiab  aflanraid  gnnr  ao  f«Ml*J." 

CbMste  aam  with  aaat  poatpeaitr,  "  AU  iMa  tinw  lha  UiV  (who 
bad  baea  with  graal  aolaaiBitj  inntad  hgr  tba  city  of  London,  aad 
deeliad  to  maka  faia  tnidenca  Bearer  to  them  than  Hampton  Conrt) 
waa  al  WhiiahaU,  'WbMVi  baaida  Ma  otdinarr  retltne  and '  neinal 
•atwita,  mmiy  cOoara  «f  lha  laMdMauidad  aroiy,  wha  toUeitad  tbaii 
tamaiader  of  pay  from  tha  two  Honiei,  which  wai  aaearad  ro  tham  hy 
act  of  parllameot,  aud  expected  aume  farther  emplojrment  in.tbe  war 
witb  halwid.  apaa  abwrwllaa  nd'  aiaw  of  dw  ivaolaBea  of  fha 
tiMMlU.  an«  Om  Jiagar  tbat  ibay  Might  paaiiklr  bring  to  tlM  oaart, 
slAtied  ihanaetiaa  for  a  guard  to  bia  najeiij't  perm ;  and  were  with 
mota  fbrnalit;  aai  ceremony  entertained  bin,  than,  npon  a  Jnit 
coapataatM  of  all'  ANanpen,  waa  bjr  naaf  «iBPa»»ad  laaauaaiMa. 
And  fian  tbea*  aSean,  warn  wftt  MigwMen  at  tba  bneltaeaa  af 
(hat  Tila  rablila  which  arery  daj  paaaad  hf  the  ooon,  Snt,  wonla  of 
great  eootampt,  and  (hen,  thoaa  worda  connonly  Bodhtg  a  ratnra  of 
a^aii  earn,  Mema,  wn«  hataned  apaii  aoma  of  tha  mat  pragmatical 
Dfibacraw.  Thia waa bMkad  cpod by  Oa How  of  Omanooa  Hka  a 
(avyiag  war  bjr  tba  kiaf,  and  Bioeb  pity  aipraaaed  by  then  thai  ths 
poor  paopla  abovM  be  ao  aaed,  who  came  to  than  wilb  peUtioaa  (for 
aoMa  tnr  af  tbtn  Ind  raeritad  bom  Data  and  alaahaa  that  had  frawn 
blood),  and  that  Bade  a  great  argauetit  far  toinforefng  their  nomben. 
Amifnm  Oair  CMfrrtaflau,  tk»  ttM  (arau  of  KwauOuoiU  MS  Caml- 
tttrgnrnUitrwaiuHiidUeMnt.midwtn  afttrwmri  etmtim»ti  for 
tt«  aiMf  netbut  aitMitm  tf  tgtttit^  thnuglumt  fiU  fMamt ;  H«r 
ebawm  laaiM  a^aa  af  Mromf*  U  the  king  Mnf  tiM  caSM  Can- 
Kara;  aad  O*  arAcr  ^  Ikt  raWi  tmttmiui  and  dttpUtd  wAr  O* 
tMBW  ^  KMaOw^."-  Hilt. 


hnrtimB-dbAevmwng  die  citftsetaa  aod  apprentlcea. 
Frooentfy  -there  okme  swarming  down  to  Weat- 
taHar  wtte-  hwdreda  mm  of  ipprentieea  and 
4theMt        -Bitwflk,  Mifeo,  and  oliwr  weapong. 

-Iforda  aont  but  Che  gemtemaD-aaher,  to  Ud 
Ihoat  dofmrt  te'tile  king's  name.   The  pmqile  said 

Ihej-iNtn  wlRiBg'ta  be  gono,  bat  dam  not. 
beehiue  Coldoel  Imo'afiffd  and  other  swordsiiiea  in 
Weatnlnetei*  HaR  were  lying  in  wait  for  tSwrn  with 
tbeir  sWoHa  drawn,  and  -beeause  some  of  them  that 
Were  going  heme  throa|;h  Westminster  Hall  had 
heeo  alarfied  and  wotmded  by  those  soldiers.  With 
great  difficulty,'  the  lord  mayor  and  aheriffs  appeased 
this  tamoltt  Which' caused  tbe  loss  of  some  blood, 
and  whKh-Wttfl  the  prelodeto  the  fiercer  bottles  that 
«o6b  fbII6Wed  between  Ae  Ronndheadr  and  Cam- 
tiers.  In  the  evening,  tte  king,  who  had'  come  Xo 
WMtohalt;  eommehded-eoino  tit  tiie  traio-bondB  of 
Vattuluster  aild  Middletex  txt  guard  Ae  palace, 
and  thencefbrward  one  or  two  companies  reinained 
on  dnty  both  day  «nd  nigfati  On  Tneoday  mornmg. 
Hie  cttisena  and  -apprentices  flocked  anew  to  West- 
-minster.  8ome-of  them  were  demined  in  Ae  abbey 
and  eitBrnlnedbefbre  the  Archbishop  of  fork  (oorold 
firiend  Wlinams).  Their  fBllow-appreotices  woold 
bave  wBt  them  at  liberty,  and  threatened  to  paU 
down  the  organs ;  but  the  doors  were  secured  against 
them,  and  some  persons  from  the  abbey  leads,  en- 
dearored  to  beat  them  off  with  stones,  whereby 
sevbral  of  the  dthsens  Were  hnrt,  and  among  the 
rest,  Bir  Richard  Wiseman,  who,  it  was  said,  died 
of  the  Injnries  he  there  received. 

The  thirteen  bishops  impeached  far  their  share 
in  the  obnoxiotts  canons  and  Land's  hist  conrocs- 
tion,  l»d  been  admitted  to  hail,  and,  after  a  sboit 
time,  to  Aeir  seats  in  the  Rosso  of  Lords.  Now 
twelre  of  them  drew  np  a  protest  and  petitkio  to 
tbe  kfatg,  stating,  i3iat  tiiey  conM  not  attend  in  their 
phees  In  pariiament,  where  they  had  a  clear  and 
fndnbhable  tigiht  to  vote,  beeanso  they  had  eerenl 
times-  be^n  Violently  menaced,  affVonted,  and  as- 
SROlted  by  mnltitades  of  people,  and  had  lately  been 
chased  away  fhim  the  House  of  Lords,  and  put  ht 
danger  of  their  lives — for  all  which  they  conM  find 
no  redress  or  protection,  though  they  had  lodged 
seTeraf  complaints  in  both  Houses.  ^erefore," 
bootlnued  the  document,   they  (the  bishops)  do  in 
rII  daty  and  htmrility  proteat  before  your  majesty 
and  the  peei%  against  all  laws,  orders,  rotes,  resohi- 
tloos,  and  determlnatlDns,  as  in  themselTes  boR  and 
of  nooB-effbet,  wbich  hi  liieir  absence  have  atresdy 
passed;  as  'Hkewhe  against  all  such  as  shaH  here- 
after past  fn  die  House  of  Lords,  daring  the  time 
of       thtltr  fitfeed  and  tlotoot  absence  from  d» 
Rtrid  most  hoAorablo  ifonse ;  not  denying  bat,  if  Uieir 
■bseming  tbemaetver  were  wHHht  and  Tohmtary, 
that  moat  faoDOmUe  House  might  proceed  to  all 
'  tfasse  preiniseB,  then-  absence  or  ^is  their  protes- 
tation ttMv^thBtAiidlng.**  To  the  surprise  of  mort 
mett,  the  first  sigaatore  to  this  protest  and  petition 
was  that  of  old  Williams,  who  had  been  transbted 
to  the  arcbblsbopric  of  York  a  Tery  few  days  before. 
Hie  odier  eleven  bishops  that  signed  were  Dvrbam, 
LichfleM,  Norwich,  St.  Asaph,  Bath  and  Wem 
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Tiewflf  th*  patitionani  Am  I«<Hif  PariiwaM-nighc 
Iwra  teM  aadfld  dmt,  in  ■»  fair  atlaiMw  liw 
par  Kmm  waa  a«iieanMd««iid.th»«hi»  of  ileplfey 
nti^to  haf*  bvBD  caat  Ivan  all  tberMti  that-Jiadtbaftn 
p— aad  daiing  the  last  yaar  ia  tjie  freqaeat  abseooe 
of  tha  larda  apiritnaL  The  bk»«  oa  tiie  partof 
tha  court  vaa  •  bold  one ;  b»t  tbv  ravolatioa  wac 
DOW  in  pn^jrasa,  aod  witfaoot  es^ap  Bf{iMriag  to  pr»- 
nd«  for  Hio  bbbopa'  lafet^,  ao^  tbafc  tbey  nigbtoooDe 
to  ifaeir  Uoaae*  or  ba  accoaad  of  rtajing  away- wiH- 
faUj  aad  Tolnnlarily,  tba  Lovda  deairsd  a  cooier- 
eoca  with  die  OoBammia*  aad  deaouacad  tbo  pefii- 
tioQ  and  protest  as  highly  criminal,  and  aabversiTe 
of  the  faodaownlal  privileges  aad  thct  very  baiag  of 
parfiamaou  Waharaaeen  what  vwtbaafiectiea  of 
th«  ComoMiia  toward  biato^i  thay  inatantly  ra- 
aehoad  the  ohaisa.  acenaad  dwao  twaira  ImbiqiB  of 
hi^  tanaaaao,  aad«ant  Mr.  Glynae  to.^.bBr  of  the 
Lwda,  to  charge  th«  [valataa  in  the  nana*  of  tha 
Hoaaa  c(  Comeoa,  and  all  the  Commons  of 
laud,  aad  to  deaira  that  they  might  ba  forlhwil^ 
eeqoeatered  from  psrliamaot*  aad  pat  into  u£b  cos- 
tody.  Ajs  sdod  as  Mr.  Olyona  bad  delirored  this 
roessage  at  the  bar,  the  Lords  seat  the  black  rod 
inscantiy  to  find  out  these  bishops  4Dd  apprehend 
them;  and  by  eight  o'clock  at  night  they  ware  all 
tikeo*  and  brought  upon  their  boaas  to  the  bar,  and 
ten  of  them  committed  to  the  Tower;  and  two  (io 
regard  of  their  age,  and  indeed  of  the  worthy  pwu 
one  of  them,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Durham) 
were  ooDunittad  to  the  black  rod^".'  Thua  ten  more 
pralatsa  wm«  aank  to  joia  Laud  in  hia.  oaptisi^-^ 
twal*e  Totas  wara  last  to  tha  ooort  pav^  in  tha 
Hooaa  of  Lorda. 

On  ^  kat  day  of  this  eventful  yew  the  Con- 
mans  sent  Mr.  Deasil  HoUia  to  tha  kin^  withvriiat 
they  called  an  Address  to  bis  majesty,  praying  for 
a  guard,  a»d,  an.apswar  witfaont  delay,  ilallistpid 
tha  kiog.  word  of  moothi  that  the  Uonse  of  Com- 
mons nera  fiiithfal  and  byal  i^abjects,  ready  to 
spend  the  last  .drop  of  their  blood  &e.  his  m^jestyi 
bm  that  they  had  great  appreboDsions  and  just  fears 
oi  mischiavami  desigas.  to  rwia,  and  dpstroy  them; 
that  tbare^had  be^n  sereral  a^mpta  made  hereto- 
fore to  briqg  deatroction  opoQ  their  yrbolQ  body  at 
once,  and  threats. j^ndm^qaces  ^a^iagfmat.  f%rtic~ 
alar  pei^fooa;  that  ^ene-ovaa  a.BiBligDBat  party 
dai^  gathering  atrai^th  and  eonfidenqe,  and  now 
eoai»  to  soah,  hai^  as  to  iipbra^  their,  hands  >iB 
blaod  in,  the  fiwe  and  at  the  raiy  doom  of  the.  par-< 
liament;  and  that  thq  aame  paa^.at  his  majes^'a 
awn  gptM  had.  giren  inso^iot.  aiid.tineMcing 
spatchea  against  tha  parliam^at  itaelff,  .Apd  in  the 
end  HoUis  informed  hun,.that  it  ^asi-tho  humble 
deiire  of  the  Gomqont*  ^  )i*Tf>  ft  gawrd,to  protect 
them  out  of  tha  city,  and  comaMuded  by  tha  Earl 
of  Essex,  cbsmberjaiD  of  his  majeaiy'B.^QsehoId, 
and  of  equal  fidelity  to  his  jn^es^  and  thke.pemmon- 
wealth.  ,  Charles  desired  to  have  this. message  ip 
writing ;  the  paper  was  sent  to  him  %cjDor4>QSlf  t  and 
he  M|^d  to.it,  not  without  da|ity,.aB  tba.CvmWfH 


had  riyiailed  or  eiQaiBadi'  fcBfc'ftrao  d^  afker. 
Ia  th»-iBterml  the  CouflMiaa  had  ordnwd  that  hal- 
berta'ahauM  h*  pmaidad-and  hrangfat  ioca  the 
HottaaihrtiMbrowiihattaffaaatiri^.  Thohalbeito 
w«»  hraa^  ia'aamrdia^*  and  finrinaorth  kt- 
<ama-«alhat  diay  ateod  hi  die  Honae-fora  eonaWI- 
eraUs  time  'aftw'wai'd.r  -  Thee- nQdcfrstandlag  that 
ekie  Lwds  would  not  mi  an  th^  nmroWi-aiiich  was 
New  Year's  Day,  t^y  adjoained  till  JMooday,  the 
3d  of  Jaoaaryi  resolving,  however^  ^t  thoy-ahonid 
meet  OB 'the  fla«rew,-iB-a  grand  ooaamittee  at-Ooild- 
haUi  leaving  awnber  aommittee  at  Weatounstaori  to 
rdeeiTe  hiBr  aujesty's  aonrer  to  their  petitioii,  tfft 
Bbe«U  ooase  ia  the  mBaD>  tiaae.*" 

On  the  3d  of  Jaanaity  the  Commoaa*  roeetiag  hi 
their  asaal  placai,  received  thft  king'*  tardy  end  an- 
aaci^totory  aaswer  to  their  petition  for'  a  guard. 
Charleaaxpraaaed  hia^ireat  grief  of  heart  at  finding, 
affew  a  srholB  yaar'a  afHii^Df  ^ia  pvtmrnan^  whera- 
ia  ao  nsaob  bad  boaa  ebtUned  ibr  the  hapfrimaa  and 
seomrity.ofattbjeeti,-thafetiwM^ald  ba'aaohjeal- 
onaiaa,  diatvnrtsi  and  feaia;  he-ptntaated  hia  ipia- 
ranee  of  .the  j^ada  of  their  apprehenaim,  wwiog 
before  Ahnigbty  Oodt  that  if  he  had  aayknowjed^ 
of  the  least  design  of  violence  against  tli«  Commons, 
either  formerly  or  at  Ibis  time,  he  would  pnrsae 
the  plotters  to.  ooodi^  psnishment.  And  he  ooa- 
tiouee,  ''We  knew  tfa»  duly  of  diat  phut*  where 
God  hath  set  -ua,  tha  protaotiOD'We  owe  to  aH  our 
loyal  subjects,  and  moat  particularly  to  yoa,  called 
to  our  service  bg* our  writs and  we  do  engage  unto' 
you  solemaly  tha  word  of  a  king,- that  the  aeeari^ 
of  all  aad  every  ooe  of  yoU'  from  violeoce  ia,  and 
shall  ever  be,  as  mnoh  our  care  as  the  preawvation 
of  us  and  ant  children;  and  tfdiii  ganendassaraaoe 
shall  not  anffiee  to  remove  your  apprehenuona,  we 
w91  commaad  aueh  a  guard  to  wait  upon  yon  aa  wffl 
be  responsible  Su*  you  -to  Him,  who  hath  charged 
ua  with-  the  safety  and  protaotioa  of  oar  sabjects.** 
A  gnard  of  the  king's  sppoiotiag  was  precisely  the 
thing  that  the  Commons  did  not  want.  While  they 
were  debatiag  apan  the  msamge  they  receHwd  a 
commanication  from  the  Lords,  the  effect  of  which 
was  gHlvanic.  That  moroiog  Herbert,  the  kmg'a 
attorney,  was  admitted  into  the  Hoaie  of  Lords  at 
tbe  rei]iiest  of  the  lord  keeper,  and  approaching  the 
dork's  table  (aof  tU  baT),^  Herbert  said  that  tbe 
Ung  had  oemmaadad  him  to  tell  their  lordships  that 
divers  great  and  treasonable  designs  and  practices, 
against  hi  w  aad  tha  atata,  bad  some  to  his  m^Mty^B 
knowledge.  "  For  whkfa/*  eoatimwd  Herbert,  "hh 
majesty  hadi  given  me  command,  in  his.  name,  to 
Accnsa,  and  I  do  accase,  by  delivaiing.  uota  yew 
kirdsh^  iheae-aitialeB  in  wrItiagririiiGfa  I  reeeited 
of  his  majesty,  the  sis  penona  therein  named  of 
high  traaaoo,  the  head».«f  whiah.  treason  are  «ua- 
triaed  in  said  avlio]Ba,^riMi- 1  daaira  may  ba  read.** 

■  Rnakwonli.,  ThU  tmUMltiBC  •  oommittMn  tlw  citx  btfm  Uw 
king'i  Tiolant  ict  of  Mtemptiiig,  to  mih  the  6t«  memban  hM  b««fi 
geMrtUf  9T«rIi>olu^ 

I  The  ttlonMr  and  Mtic>tori;«Mml  m  Ug«Ur  cowidmd  is  ba  at- 
tasdant*  vpaa  tk»  Hm»q  of  Imiti  aad  haif,  m  wall  m  th«  iodfM, 
thair  nsoUr  «rita  oT  aomaiaiu  iMMd  ant  at  tha  basuuusc  <^  *^rj 
pntiianeat.  md  tnetuMAm  *t  eamrikmm  imfnimitm,  fbmgh  Mt  ail 
CMMtatuMlmi,  with  tbair  ludahipa.— Blad^MM,  Con,  i.  IBS, 
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[Book  VII. 


The  uLcrdi  took  the  tatiiAoa,  and  comaiaiid«4  tb« 
renfi^of  thMD.  Tbe^  were  «Mitled  »  ArtiHM  of 
high'  treaeeo,  and  oAev  high  iiiMemeaiHn,  agtlnst 
tbe-Xford  KiiaboltoD,  Mr.  Deonl  Ho)li8;&h'  Arthur 
Healerlg,  Mr.  Joha  Pym,  Mx.  Joba  Hempdew,  nd 
AhkiViUimn  Strode.*'  Theee  BWDwraUe  ehupgw 
wteB.  prenttfeed-  in  die  fidlowieg  imrde: — ulitk 
Tbkt  ikvf'  have  trutoronilj  endwmtmd  ee  anbren 
thei-filadanieDtBl  la<fr»  and  {ovemnient  ef  the  Vtvg- 
dom'  EngbiMl,  to  deprive  1h»  Ueg  of  his  iw^al 
power,  and  to  place  in  •nbjecla  en  arbitrary'  and  ty 
raitaieal  power  over  the  lives,  libMtieB,  and  eatataa 
of  Us  majeacj's  hegv  people ;  3d.  TkM  they-  hat* 
traiUroualy  endaairered,  by  maoy  feal  aaperaioaa 
upao  Ins  majeety  and'  hi»  geveroment,  to  aHeoate 
the  afiVsotiooa  of  hie  pec^itof  and  to  make  fail  nmjett^ 
odioDs  nnto  ih«n;  3d.  That  they  have  eDdeavwed 
to  draw  hia  awrjeity's  late  army  to  dteobadieaee  to 
hi*  •mm^ttj*M  oonunand,  and  to  wde  with  them  in 
their  tottiterewB  deaigns  t  4ih.  That  they  hare  trait- 
orovly  intiGed  and  eneonraged  a  foreigo  power  to 
innde  hia.  n^ea^'a  kingdon  of  Eo^nd;  6th. 
Thafc  thay;  trailaconaly  radeannred  to  aulwert  die 
rigfala  andtthe  vary  being  of  paittamentet  fith.  That, 
for  Ae  oompletiBg  ^tbair  traifeoroue  deaigoa,  tfaey 
ha«s  endeavcaed,  so  fiur  aa  in  diem  lay,  by  Coree  and 
tetroTt  to  eonpel  the  parliameDt  to  jdn  widi  diem 
in  dieir-traitorons  deeigna,  and  te  that  end  have  ao- 
toally  taiaed  and  ceaDteoanced  tnmultB  against  the 
king  nod  parliament;  Tth.  And  that  they  have  trait- 
orovely  ooacpired  to  levy,  and  aotaally  have  levied, 
wu.  Bgaiosti  the  king.*'  Lord  KimboltoD,  who  wai 
in-iua  cent,  stood  up;  aad  expreised  his  readinesa 
to  meat  the  charge,  t^eriag  to  obey  whatever  the 
Hquo  fhanld  order ;  bnt  praying  ^t,  ai  he  had  a 
public  .aocusatiott,  ao  might  he  have  a  pobiic  cTenr- 
ingrf  None. of  the  oourtiera  had  eeuvage  to  move 
hi«  aiTsat  aa  a  traitor.  The  Lorda  wavered,  etaod 
BtiUm  and  then  appelated  a  eommittee,  covaiadng  of 
the  tord  sfeaward,  and  the  eaida  of  Eaaex,  ^Hi, 
Sowdumplon,  Wanriab.  Bristol,  and  HciUaod,  to 
conaidsr  preeedenta  aad  leeoFda  feowhiog  the  regn- 
larfty.of  ihia  aeeasadon,  aad  to  dieoever  whether 
•iH^  an  aecnsation  might  be  brought  by  the  king's 
attetraey  into  tbeir.Hooae  againat  n  peer,  &c.  Thus 
thty  ataided  contraitting  diemselves,  gained  time, 
and  Do-doiiht  made  sura  thet  the  Conmbas,  whom 
thoy  .Witroed  by  message,  wonid  take  tbe  afiiiir  upoa 
theraeelvek^  And  oeariy  at.thesRtBemomeDtthBt 
their  saessage  was  delivered  in  the  Lower  Henae, 
iofcranatioD  wu  also  earned  thither  that  several 
oflBwiern-  were  scAbng  np  the  dooia,  trunks,  and 
payenH'  of  Hampden,  Pym.  and  the  other  accosed 
memhoffl-  '  Upon  which  the  Commons  ioetantly 
voted,  "That  tf.ai^  person  whatsoever  shall  come 
to  0»  ledfpogi  of  eay  member  of  Ihie  Hoaae,  aad 
ofltar  to  aeal  die  traNks,  doors,  ttr  papers  of  any  of 
thenii  «r  sbIm  «pon  tbair  peiaoaa,  each  member 
ahidl  reqnire  the  aid  of  die  oooscAIb  fee  keep-sudi 

1  Itufawortti.— Ptrl.  HiM.— Clarendon  m/i,  "Th*  ItoiiM  of  Pe*™ 
WM  mwwhu  mnaUatmLUtia  Uotm,  bM  totk  (iim  ta  MaidMof  h 
tin  tlM  ottxt  Jij,  UU  tlMtr  might  «•  baar  Aut  wmmm,  li»  Commit 
iroold  behatfl  IbamtoWei ;  the  Lord  Kinboltoa  hting  |it«i«iit  in  th« 
Hooiv,  uri-BrtlltatfnU  probuiota  of  U>  iuMCeaoe ;  and  no  lord  be- 
-f  III  tiityn  ifiii  firlili  tmaillieiMl'iiniii  liileiriniin  liin  ' 


persons  in  safe  oastody  till  this  House  do  give  (br- 
ther  order;  and  Chat  tf  any  person  whatsoever  shell 
olTbr  to  arrest  «r  detain  the  person  of  any  member 
widMOt  flrst  aoqiwbitlag  tUa  House,  it  is  lawful  for 
ao  A  membM^  ttt  any  persm,  to  asrist  Mm,  aad  to 
stead  ttpoo  hia  «r'  tbeir  goard  at  d^osa,  and  to 
make  «  reehManea,  aoeonKng  to  die  prateatatian 
taken  to  doAmd  dm  privileges  «f  paribmeat."* 
They  abo  ordeMd  diat  die  sargeent-afr-arme  atfiend- 
iag  di^  Hove*  ibonkl  proeeed  and  break  opeo  the 
seals  set  upen'die  doors,  papers,  of  Mr.  Hami>- 
den  and  the  rest;  and  tint  the  speaker  shonld  sign 
a  warrant  for  die  apprehension  of  those  vriio  had 
done  the  deed.  The  Honse  then  derired  an  irame- 
diate  coaferenee  with  the  Lords ;  but,  before  tfaey 
coflld  reoeive  an  answer,  they  were  told  th^  a  ser- 
geant^t-arms  war  at  dieir  door,  with  a  message  to 
dettver  from  his  majesty  to  their  ^eaker.  Forth- 
widi  tfaey  oalled  in  die  seid  sergeant  to  the  bar, 
making  him,  however,  leave  bis  maee  behind  him. 
•>  I  am  commanded  }xj  the  king**  najes^,  my  nras- 
ter,**  s^  the  aergeaat,  "apoa  my  altegfance,  to 
come  sad  repiAr  to  die  Hone  of  Commena,  where 
Mr.  Speaker  is,  and  diero  to  reqnire  of  Mr.  Speaker 
6ve  geatlemen,  members  of  the  Honse  of  Commons; 
and  dioee  gendemeo  beiog  delivered,  I  am  com- 
manded to  arrest  them,  in  his  majes^'s  name,  of 
high  tresson ;  theirnames  are  Deneil  Hollis.  Artbor 
Haelerig,  John  Pym,  John  Hampden,  and  William 
Strode."  When  he  had  delivered  this  message  the 
House  commanded  him  to  withdraw,  and  sent  Lord 
Faikfamd,  and  three  other  members,  to  acquaint  his 
majesty  that  the  matter  was  of  great  conseqnenra, 
and  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  take  it  Into 
their  ierlona  eoasideration,  hol^g  die  memhera 
ready  to  answer  any  legal  eharge  made  agauMt 
them. 

All  this  was  on  die  3d  of  Jaonary.  «*The  neat 
day  after  that  the  king  had  answered  dia  petitroa 
of  the  House  (about  the  guard),  being  die  4di  of 
Jammy,  1648,"  aaya  Hay,  *»he  gave,  nnhapi^y,  a 
just  occasion  fm-  all  men  to  tUnh  tint  dirir  feats 
and  jealoories  were  not  canseless.**  He  spent  Ae 
preceding  evening  in  making  preparatkms.  Anns 
were  removed  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall,  where 
a  table  was  spread  io  the  palace  for  a  band  of  rash 
young  men,  who  were  ready  to  proceed  to  extrem* 
itiee  Ibr  the  re^tabtislnnent  of  royalty  In  its  pristine 
Btato.  Charles  had  detormined  to  ehai^  die  five 
members  with  private  meetingi  and  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Scots  (a  ease  met  and 
provided  for  by  the  amnesty  which  had  been  pro- 
cured both  in  Scotland  and  En^nd),  and  with 
conntonaael^  the  lato  tumults  from  the  city  ef 
London ;  and  iww  be  resohred  to  go  in  person  to 
seine  die  flva  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  ia  not  veiy  oleariy  stated  what  led  him  to  adopt 
this  desperato  design :  aeoor^g  to  one  aoeonat  he 
was  orged'OB  hy  the  violenee  of  his  wife,  ^ho  said 
to  Irim,  mOd,  you  onward,  aad  paH  those  n^ee  out 
by  the  esn,-Dr  oaver  see  me  more;  according  to 
othen,  he  apprehended  that  the  Commons,  if  not 
stopped,  woald'impeach  the  qaeen.  On  the  mora- 
1  wutdnk 
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in;  of  tb*  4th,  A*  Ave  ■ceiued  moahen  ttttendad 
in  their  pbcM^  th«7  had  bM»  «rAm4>  'Lord 
FalUuid  ■CHfced,  thM  h*  wm  dfMnd-tixinftxmtbs 
HoQM  that  die  saijBUt-afr^mw  had-  imm  aotbuK 
the  prMediif  daj  but  «fa«(  be  had  it  io  eommaod 
to  do.  Tbwi  Henipdui  mtt.  and  •  paarerfiiUy  n»< 
pelled  th»  ▼Rgns  aecnaatioDs  which  had  beon  brought 
KgaiDflt  tbatn  by  the  fciog.  If  to  be  rsaolate  io  the 
defeoM  of  paiiisaieDti  the  libertiea  of  the  subjoin 
the  reformed  relig^o,  was  to  be  a  traitor,  then,  he 
ackeowledged  be  might  be  guilty  cS  treason,  hat  net 
otherwtoe.  Haelerig  followed  IlBinpden :  be  iihud- 
tained  that  one  of  the  worst  lusdi  of  treason,  or  of- 
sttecnpts  to  subvert  the  foadsaieDUi  laws,  was  that 
which  sfaonld  beaMned  a^insttbe  priYileges  of  por- 
liamant;  tbat  his  aetataad  thoae  <^  the  gantlemen 
with  lum,  fK^mitlulj  with  raferOMe  to  Scotland, 
had  beeo  hi  aeeordanee  with  votH  aod.  reaolvtwas 
of  that  House ;  and  that  Uie  obai^  irf  pranatisg; 
tniaalla  and  insurrections  waa  ntto^  grMiadless. 
The  House  beiag  iB&moed  that  it  was  Sir  VTilliaiD 
Flemiog  and  Sir  WiUiam  KUlipew,  vrith  others, 
wbo  had  sealed  up  the  studies  and  papen  ef  the 
five  members,  ordered  that  diey  should  be  forth- 
with amvehended,  and  kept  in  the  custody  of  the 
•ergeant-et-arms  tM  farther  notice.  They  also 
voted  that  a  conference  should  be  desired  with  the 
Lords,  to  acquaint  them  of  a  teamdaloMt  pofer, 
poMishedt  with  articles  of  lu|^  treaaoa,  against  their 
live  members,  and  the  Lturd  Kinboltoo,  a  peer; 
and,  foraamuoh  as  the  paper  was  against  both 
House*,  to  desire  their  lordships  that  right  mi^t 
be  done,  and  inquiries  histibited  aa  to  the  authors 
and  pobfishera,  io  eider  that  tfaey  mlgbt  receive 
eoad^  ponisbment,  and  that  the  eeainKinwaalth 
n^bt  be  secured  against  such  prasons.  The  House 
rose  at  the  usual  dinner-boar,  but  met  again  imoM- 
distely  alter.  They  had  scarcely  taken  their  seats 
when  intelligence  was  brought  by  Captain  Laogrish, 
wbo  had  passed  the  party  in  the  streets,  that  the 
king  was  adrancing  toward  'Westmioster  HaU,  guard- 
ed by  bis  geDUemeo-peasionerB,  aod  ff^wed  by 
some  hundreds  of  courtierB,  oBic^n,  aod  soldieni 
of  fortune,  moat  of  them  armed  with  swords  and 
pistols.  The  House  was  bound  by  ita  recent  aod 
mlsran  protestatioa  to  {votect  its  privileges  sod  the 
peiBoos  of  its  members :  there  were  balberts,  and 
prohaUy  other ams  sK hand;  butcoBUtiiey  defend 
thsir  Bembers  against  this  amyv  led  on  by  the 
Uag  in  pevaott  7  Would  it  be  wise,  on  any  grmwdst 
to  sMke  the  aaered  inelofHrea  ef  pariiaBaaal  a  scene 
of  war  wd  Uoodahed?  They  ordeied  the  five 
nsfflbet*  to  wMkhiw;  ^to  and,**  aaya  Buah* 
wortfa,  » to  avoid  eombustioo  la  die  House,  if  the 
aid  soldiers  should  use  violence  to  pall  a(ny  of  them 
mt."  Four  of  the  members  yielded  ready  obe- 
diaoce  to  tlus  pmdant  order,  bot-  Mr.  Strode  in- 
■tated  npoB  stayii^  and  feeing  the  kiog,  and  was 
obitinate  tdl  his  old  friend  Sh:  Walter  £arl6  pulled 
bin  oat  by  toreo,  the  king  being  at  that  tisae  etrter- 
ing  ioto  New  Fslace  Ysrd,  and  ahsest  at  the  door 
of  tbe  Hoose.  As  Charies  passed  through  West- 
mtnsiar  HaU  t*  the  entrance  of  the  House  of  Conr 
moos,  the  officers,  refonnadoa^  &c.,  that  attended 


Urn  mad*  a  hue  on  both  ridea  the  ball,-raaeliuig  to 
the  dear  ef  the  CaaamaHa*  fi*  kDoakAd  has^, 
and  tb«.  daor  nm  (f«nad  ta  hba.  Leavbig-his 
amed  hand  at  4le  doar  and  in the-batt,  ha'  enaeiled 
the  Houe«  mlh  km  aofdlew)  Chariaa,  the  Prniee 
Palatweof  tbeBbine,atbisside.-  Heglanoedhis 
eyes  toward  the  plsee  .where  Pyni  usually- sst,  and 
then  Wslked  directly  to  the  cfaair,  ssiying,  » By 
yoar  Isave,  Hr.  Spesfcert  I 'moat  borrow  yonr  chair 
a  htUe."  Leotfaall,  the  speaker,  dropped  upoat  his 
knee,  aod  Charles  took  his  seat;  the  mace  was 
removed;  tbe  whole  Honse  stood  np  nocovered. 
Charles  cast  sesrcbing  gkeces  among  them,  bnt  he 
could  nowhere  see  aoy  of  the  five  aieabers.  He 
then  sat  down  sad  addvessed  them  with  much  agita^ 
don  OentleniBO**'  said  be^  *«  I  bm  aony  for  this 
occasion  «C  coming  among  you :  yesterday  I  s«it  a 
setgeanHn-ams  ^>on  a  vuy  irapivtaat  oocaakm, 
to  apprehend  soae  that  i^n  my  oommandment 
were  accuaad  of  high  tretaon,  iriiereunta  I  did  ex- 
pect obedieoee»  and  not  a  nesssge;  and  I  must  de* 
clare  unto  you  here,  Uwt,  albeit  vo  king  that  ever 
was  in  England  shall  be  more  csreful  of  your  prir^ 
ileges,  to  maintain  them  to  the  ntmest  of  his  power, 
than  I  aball  be,  yet  yon  niast  know  that  in  cases 
of  treason  no  person  hath  a  privilege,  and,  therefore, 
I  am  come  to  know  if  any  of  those  persons  that  i 
have  accused,  for  no  shght  orinM,  bat  for  treason, 
are  here.  I  cannot  expect  that  this  Honse  eon  be  In 
the  right  way  that  I  do  heartily  vrish  it.  therefore 
I  am  come  to  tell  yon,  that  I  must  have  tham  where- 
soever  I  find  them."  Then  he  again  looked  round 
the  House,  and  said  ta  iha  speaker,  mnr  staadittg 
below  the  choir,  "Are  any.of  those  persons  in  the 
Honse  f  Ho  yon  sea  any  of  them?  Where  are- 
they  1**  Lenthall  Ml  on  bis  knees,  and  told  bis 
raa)es^,  that  he  bed  nelthet  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue 
to  speak  in  that  place,  bnt  as  the  Honse  was  pleased ' 
to  direct  him.  Then  again  casting  his  eyes  round 
abovt  the  House,  Charles  Bold,  Well,  since  I  see- 
all  the  birds  are  flown,  I  do  expect  from  you,  that 
you  do  send  them  to  me  tta  soon  as  thay  return 
hither.  But  I  assure  you,  od  the  word  ef  a  kin^  I' 
never  did  intend  aoy  force,  but  sfasll  proceed  against 
thsm  in  a  legal  and  &ir  way,  for  I  never  meant  any 
other.  And  now,  since  1  see  I  can  not  do  what  1' 
came  for,  i  tJunk  this  oe  tmfic  eceasloo  te  repeat- 
what  I  hove  said  fonneriy— tl»t  wfaatsoevar  i  have- 
done  in  boor,  and  tv  tbe>  gbod  of  my  nbjMts,  I' 
do  BBao  to  naintam  it.  I  wiB  troiMe  yen  no  asore, 
but  tell  yon  I  do  aspeot^  as  soon  as  tb«y  oone  to- 
the  House,  you  will  swid  thorn  to  me ;  Mterwlse 
I  must  take  my  own  oourse  to  find  then."  Widi 
Uiese  words  the  disappointed  kii^  rose,  and  retired 
amid  loud  cries  of  »  Privily  ■  PrivHege  t"  aod  the 
Hottse  instantly  sdjomned.  "This  action  of  the 
king,"  says  Whiteloak,  "filled  tbe  discourses  of  sH 
people;  and  id  was  mnoh  wondered  at  many 
sober  men,  and  judged  extremely  to  his  prejudice, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  thoae  that  wer»  disaffected 
to  hiok  The  Dotorions  breach  of  the  privil^e  of 
the  Honse  of  CommoMhythat  aetioa  could  not  bat 
be  foreseen  by  any  who  had  knowledge  of  parlia? 
roent  afbin ;  and  to  advise  the  king  to  such  a  sad- 
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den  and  iBteihpsTate  act,  ao  juttiy  liabla  to  esMp- 
tioo,  ukl  nithvat  any  probability.of  mrrice  to  hkn- 
8»If;  WM  held  Tvry  Btnuage.' ....  Nona  coold  nwke 
i.  wtisfiMtofy  Bpoh^  for  it,  and  the  klof  fainMlf 
aftorwanl  ackaowladged  b'n  too  ranch  paaaloD-  is 
ib  ....  It  wa»  believed  that  if  the  king  had  fouid 
them  Aer»,«od  caHed  id  bis  gnarda  to  haveaeiBed 
then,  the  mentben  tJi*  House  wooJd  hare  ee- 
deawrad  tba  dafeaia  «f  tbami  whiek  mig^  have 
pfovad  a  vwy  vabMpfy  and  led  builnaii :  and  ao  M 
did*  notwiduteo^i^  that  wa  prataatadt  tiua  aad- 
dea  aotioo  beiag  tba  fiiat  viaiUa  and  apparent  ground 

all  aar  fiinowtng  nbariaa." 

Id  tlie.  maaa  whUa  the  five  raandian  warn  aafe 
in  the  heart  of  the  dty  of  Loadoa,  where  a  com- 
mittee of  parliaBBeat  waa  appointed  to  nwet  dmriog 
tba  recess,  »  The  aame  ereoiDg  hb  majfwty  sent 
James  Maxwell*  the  mriier  of  the  Honse  of  P«c»r*t 
to  the  Home  of  CoBunonB,  to  raqaire  Mr.  Ruab- 
wartfar  the  clerk-aasiBtantt  whom  hta  majetty  had 
obaerred  to  take  faia  Bpaetdi  in  oharactere  at  the 
ItUa  in-  the  Housoi  to  oome  to  faia  Baajesfy;  and 
whan  Maxwell  breoght  him  to  tba  kiag,  hia  najea^ 
oommaadad  bim  to  giro  him  a  copy  of  bw  epeeeh  ia 
tba  Hooae :  Mr.  Rariiworth  humb^  beaoagfat  his 
miOaatj  (hapiag^fbr  an  axonaa)  to  eall  to  nMkl  bow 
Ifr.  Frattete  Naril,  a  Voiicabira  manbar  af  tba 
HoBsaaf  Goamona,  waa  owunitled  to  tlia  Tawar 
bnt  for  tettng  bis  majei^  what  worda  wera^okania 
Aa  Honse  by  Mr.  Heory  Betlain,  son  to  the  Lord 
Falconbridge :  to  wfaiefa  his  majestjramarriy  replied, 
<  I  do  not  aek  yen  to  teU  me  what  was  said  by  any 
member  ef  the  Hovse,  but  what  I  aaid  n^self.* 
Wherenpon  he  readily  gwa  obedieQce-to  his  majes- 
^'s  comiBaBd;  aod  io  hia  majesty's  preseoce,  m  the 
nwra  caHed  the  Jewel  Heoaei  he  ttanscribed  his 
itnjeatyB  speech'  oat  of  hia  charactera,  his  majesty 
Btajipg  ia  the  room  all  die  while ;  aad  then  aod 
there  pfesentod  the  same  to  Uie  king,  ^ich  bis 
majosty  was  pleased -to  coramaad  to  be  BMt  speed- 
ily to  the  pcaaa }  and  tba  next  nmraiiv  it  came  forA 
in  print;"*  That  night  the  city  was  a  gi^r  place 
diaa  Uia  oonrL  Elwly  aa  tint  fbHowiag  mornuig  the 
Commonai  atfa  ia  « that  migbfrf  haaz^**  aant  Mr. 
Fiaanaa  with  a  messaga  to  the  Lords,  to  give  tbem 
w^ej^  M  Ilia  kiog'fl  coming  yesterday, 'f- and  to  re- 
peat tfaeir  desnraa  tha»  dieir  lerdsbiiM  would  joia 
with  them  in  a  petitiaa  for  a  gnsrd  to  secure  them, 
and  also  to  let  them  know  that  tbey  were  aittiog  at 
Onildhi^ii-BBd  had  appointed  the  oonra^toe  for  tba 
preaaiog  Itiab  affidrs  to  meet  there.  The  Oom- 
nons  -tlwn'  appointed  chat  a  penaaaent  committee 

1  WUtaluek  acUt— '*  TIm  (Iva  memben  iceaiiad  •  M«nt  sotiM 
fmn  %  great  CO^Tt  lady,  their  friend,  wbo  oraThcard  tome  ditconrae 
tt  tbi»  iMesM  aAi«,  uJ  gm  timtiy  wtfoe  to  Hum*  pMlenai, 
wlwn^  lltfT  (Bt  ant  of  th»  Bpoa*  jmt  bafbn  Ifea  kisf  atm*." 
Warwick  aaya  that  "  Chariea*!  going  to  tb«  Lomr  Hoom  wai  b«- 
»Kfti  hf  tTiKt  bntf  atatHwonan,  tfce  CmnteM  tit  Cm1US»,  who  had 
tow  ebatfod  hor  pHun  ftoia  atndbM  t«  Hk  Pyia,  aad  waa  tMOaan 
•Qcb  a  aba-ipuBl  ikn  alu  fraqomtad  thsit  Minma  and  took  Mtaa: 
and  to  he  (the  hing)  loat  the  oppononitj  of  aeiung  their  penona." 
Bat  Um  PlmiiA  uAaaMdor,  Ifontranfl,  mja  that  ho  wn  lha  Aral  to 
vam  thf  ■■■haw  erih«)r  dtat«r.  ft  mi— t  hamnr,  Uwt  tba 
wning  WM  ndtjr  fmen.  by  Capum  Laniriahj  apd  we  know  bm 
Ruthworth,  who  wu  in  the  Houas  at  thn  time,  that  (he  fire  mamben 
Hi  not  quit  tMr  enls  till  the  king  and  bla  armed  follow  en  wen  doae 
to  ifarBMML  >  JLiiriiTOtk. 


sbonld  sit  at  GnildhaD,  io  the  city  of  London,  widi 
pevar  to  coaaidM'  and  resolre  of  all  Aioga  that 
mi^t  cMtcern  the  good  aad  safety  of  the  city ;  and 
theranpoB  at^oumed  till  Taesday,  Aa  llA  of  Jao- 
uttey^  at  ona  in  tbe  afternoon.  In  the  mean  time 
Cbaries  Iwd  sent  mrders  to  stop  the  soa-pcu^,  as  if 
the  fire  members  ooold  be  scared  into  a  ffight.  It 
is  aaid  that  tbe  Lord  Digby  offered  to  go  into  the 
with  Colonal  Lanafinrd  and  bis  band,  and  thM« 
■aiaa  tbam  diva  ar  dead,  and  that  tba  hii^  rejaeted 
this  parikoa  advlaat  On  the  raoming,  alter  a  night 
of  paiofal  doubt  and  debate,  Chaiias  setoff  to  Uw 
city  in  pefaaa,  wMi  bis  anal  attondanta,  bst  with- 
out any  refomiadoa  or  bravoes.  On  biaway  be  waa 
•alated  with  criea  of  '*Pri*tlegea  of  paifiament! 
Privileges  of  parliametit !"  and  one  Henty  Walkor, 
an  irenmoager  and  pamphlet-writor,  threw  into  hw 
najes^'s  coach  a  paper,  whereon  was  wntten. 

To  yonr  tents,  O  Israel.'"  The  common  eooDctl 
liad  assembled  at  Guydhall,  and  they  met  the  king 
as  he  went  ap  to  that  bnikiing  almost  alone.  Coo- 
oealiog  his  ilMmnor  aod  bis  irritatioo  against  the 
eitioans,  he  thas  addressed  them:  Gentlemen,  I 
am  come  to  deaoaad  nA  persons  aa  I  have  afaready 
acooeed  of  high  treason,  and  do  Imfiave  are  ahrondad 
in  the  ci^.  I  hope  no  good  man  wiH  keep  Uiem 
fima  ma ;  tiiair  afllBases  are  trenona  and  masd*. 
meaaors  af  a  Ugh  aitore.  I  de«re  your  loving 
assistance  harain,  tint  tb^  may  be  brought  to  a 
legal  biali  Aad  whwats  diare  are  diven 
oona  raiaed  that  I  am  a  ftvorer  of  tiia  pofasb  reli- 
gioa,  I  do  profess  in  the  name  of  a  king,  that  I  did, 
and  ever  will,  and  that  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
be  a  {Hosecutor  of  all  aach  as  shall  any  vraya  oppoae 
the  laws  and  atotatesof  this  kingdom,  either  paputs 
or  separatiats;  and  not  only  so,  bat  I  wiO  maiotoin 
and  defend  that  tme  Protestant  religion  which  my 
fother  did  profess,  aod  I  will  cootrane  In  it  dnriog 
life.'"  This  coneiKatory  speech  produced  little  ot 
DO  effect;  Charles  did  not  get  the  five  members, 
but  ha  get  a  vary  good  dinner  at  the  bouse  of  one 
<^tba  ihertA.  aod  aftw  dinner  ratamad  to  Whita- 
haS  iritiiont  uMarmptlon  or  tnmnh. 

Tbe  Lerda,  an  raeeiving  the  Oommoita'  mea. 
sage,  had  also  a^yonmad  -to  tba  llUi  of  Janomy. 
The  pennanenfe  committee,  wbidi  sat  eoniatimas  at 
Qaildhftll,  sometimes  at  Grocers*  HalK  prt>ceeded 
actively  in  drawing  op  a  declaration  tnncfaiog  his 
majesty'a- kabusive  visit  to  their  Honae;  and  this 
oconpied  tbem  till  tbe  9tib  of  Jaonaiy,  many  vrit- 
nesaoB  being  Mamined  to  prove  the  wotda,  actions, 
and  gestores  that  array  of  men  who  bad  folkiwed 
bis  majesty  and  stood  near  the  door  of  the  House 
«f  CammoflS.  Papers  and  recorde  were  also  seat 
for.  -  It  was  rapwrtod  to  them,  that  on  the  4th  of 
Janmiy  tba  Lieatenant  of  tbe  Tower  had  permit, 
tad  Me-bttodrad  stand  of  arma,  two  barrels  of  pow- 
der, and  match  and  abot  proportiaiMfe,  to  go  ont  of 
tib»  Taww  to-\niit«haU ;  and  the  eommhtaa,  npoa 
aoMninatisn,  foond-  this  report  to  ba  tme.  The 
oooMMB  caoaail,  -who  went  hand  in  band  with  tba 
eoBsmittae,  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  repre- 

t  Rvahwgitli.  The  pamphleteer  waa  cotnmitttd,  and  afterward  pra- 
OmM  natalt  ariia  iriaaa.  >  RaAwonk. 
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Motii^  tbo  groat  dkogen,  fenra,  ud  distractioDfl  of 
tiw  eity,  by  roasoo  of  the  prevalltttg  profrm  of  Afl 
bloody  rebek  in  Iretaad ;  tfae  daafettMs  pottfaig  oatof 
peraooB  of  honor  Md  trut  fhtra  being  eoMtoUe  wad 
Iteatanancof  tlw  Tower;  Cho  fortifyiivof  WbHehiJl  t 
the  weondiag  of  mianned  dteMW  ia  WeitmlMlw 
HiU;  tbo  itnuge  *iait  paid  to  th«  HooM  of  Gott- 
MDS  by  bw  wmjtMy^  ■ttotided  wMi  «  great  mdd* 
fade  of  araied  meo ;  aod  tfae  ^MC  tiiese  fean  pro- 
daeed  apontbetiadeof  ^  ci^aad  kiagdotn,  dec.; 
KDd  io  the  eod,  the  petitioDers  pn^ed  fale  sacred 
mjesty  to  pat      Tower  Into  the  heads  of  penmas 
o(  tmat;  to  reuKive  from  eboat  Whitahdl  aod 
WeMmioater  aU  doobtfal  aod  aalaiown  persoos ; . 
toappomta  kaowo  aod  approved  gaard  for  his  own 
Ckfety,  aad  for  the  ufeQr  of  partieawnt;  to  give  np 
his  inteatioo  of  arrefltiag  the  Lord  KuabolCoii  aad , 
the  five  nwmbera,  aod  oot  to  proceed  aguoet  theio 
otherwise  than  aocnding  to  tiie  privileges  of  par- 
KsaieBt.    Charles,  ia  his  anawer  to  this  petitMui, 
josrtfied  bis  htte  proeeedia^,  aad  dectered  that,  as 
lor  dw  accBsed  gealleaieB,  he  ever  iatooded  to 
piaeaad  ^jaioat  tbem  wMi  tM  jwitee  aod  fimn-, 
aeeordiag  to  the  kw«  aod  itatates  of  the  realm. 
At  tfaa  aaiBft  tnne  be  pabHshed  a  proclainatioa, 
chargiDg  tfae  Lord  XmbolUHi  aod  the  five  members 
with  faigb  CreaaoD,  and  eomnuuiding  the  magifltrates 
to  apprebeod  them,  aod  carry  them  to  the  Tower. 
Fflrthwkb  many  marioers  awl  seameo  went  to  the 
eoaiiBittee  with  a  petition  aigoed  by  a  ihonsaod 
fauda,  tenderiag  their  services  and  tfReriog  to  es- 
cort tbe  committee  by  water  to  Westraioatar  on 
tbe  appoiated-day.   The  committoe  accepted  their 
ofler,  and  ordered  them  to  provide  such  artilleTy  as 
was  necMaary.  aod  to  toke  eare  diat  all  great  gons 
aad  masketo  in  their  vessek  riwold  be  cleared 
befbrafaaad,  to  the  e»d  that  there  might  hen&  iheoimg 
Aol  4U^t  execpf  ia  cam  of  graat  necemity.  When 
tke  aailora  wm  Ijoaa,  the  London  apprentioeB 
flacked  in  great  aambers  to  the  eonmtttoe,  and 
oferad  tiieir  oenricoa  aa  guards  for  tfae  joomey 
from  th*  oi^  back  to  Westmuiater.  Sergeant 
Wild  gsT*  tbe  appraatioea  thaaka  for  thefar  aflbctioo 
and  wiffingnesa  to  serve  the  parfiamentt  bat  told 
tbem  that  they  were  already  provided  with  a  sn^ 
ficieat  guard.    At  this  critioal  moment  a  riiip  from 
Berwielt,  with  arms  and  amainnitioa,  arrived  off  the 
Tower.    The  eommittoe  iostanUy  oommanded  her 
to  fall  down  the  river  out  of  the  reach  <S  the  Tower 
pas,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  captain  to 
call  in  the  assiatonce      sailoTS  and  others,  if  any 
eoa  aboald  offer  to  take  arms  or  ammnoltioa-oat 
of  her.   Od  Satorday  there  was  a  ramor  that  the 
kiag  intended  paying  the  commtttee  a  visit  in  per* 
•oa.   Tharaapon  ibey  ordered  tfae  eapcaina  of  tfae 
ci^  trajD-faaada  that  sew  attended  them  aa  a  goard, 
to  t^  aapadal  aare  tiuit  hia  majesty  and  tbe  oe- 
bi%  i^akl  have  way  made  -for  tfaam  to  eoma  la, 
tod  all  dn^  a&d  respect  riwwn  to  tfaera.   Bat  Ae 
toptaias  were  also  onl«red  set  to  saffer  any  other 
Nrtt  of  peiaotta  to  come  in.   On  the  Monday  ftA- 
bwiag  the  committee  declared  that  the  proolaiUBtion 
of  treason  was  a  great  scandnl  to  bis  majesty  and 
hii  govornment — a  aeditiooa  aet,  maaifostly  toading 
roi.  lu. — 17 


ta  the  aabveraion  of  the  peace  ef  the  kingdova,  and 
to  tbe  iojnry  and  dishonor  the  aeensed  tnembera. 
againat  whom  there  was  no  legal  charge  or  aoeiuto- 
tioa  wfaatever.  Aad  they  farther  added,  that 
privUegea  of  parliament  and  tfae  liberty  of  the  tnb- 
Jaatt  'Sft  vlolBled  and  brolmn,  eaa  not  be  {ally  aod 
BQflietently-  irtotfaBtadt  anloM  faia  inaJoMy  will  be 
graeioDalypleaMd  to  diseevw  Aa  names  tit  Anae 
penoas  who  advised  hia  majeafy  to  thv  aeaHng  of 
tfae  chambers  aad  etodiea  ef  tfae  said  membera,  to 
send  a  BergeaDt-at.erm8  to  the  House  ef  C«a- 
moos  to  demand  Che  said  members,  to  issne  several 
warraota  noder  his  majesty'a  own  hand  to  appre- 
hend the  said  members,  his  majea^'s  cooiiDg  thith- 
er in  hia  own  royal  peraoo,  the  ptdiliahiag  of  the 
said  articles  aod  prioCed  papers  in  the  frame  of  u 
proclamation,  against  tbe  aald  membera  (in  aach 
meaner  as  is  before  declared);  to  the  end  snc^ 
peraoDs  may  receive  condign  panishment." ' 

Oo  tbe  aftwooon  of  tfae  same  day,  Cbaries,  widi 
the  queeo,  hia  children,  aod  the  whole  court,  left 
Whitehall  aod  want  to  Hamptoa  Conrt.  He  never 
eotored  Lendmi  again  until  be  oune  aa  a  faetpleto 
priseaef,  whoae  destiaiea  were  in  tbe  iron  band 
Oliver  CmmweU.  On  the  marrow  afteraoon  tba 
nmnmittaet  bother  willi  the  Lord  Kimbolton  and 
tbe  five  aecoaed  member*,  took  water  at  tfae  Three 
Cranes,  attended  by  thirty  or  forty  loag  boats,  with 
guns  and  flags,  and  by  a  vast  number  of  citizeos  and 
seameo  in  other  boats  and  boi^es;  aad  thus  they 
proceeded  triampbantly  to  Aeir  old  port  at  West- 
miostor,  some  of  tiiie  train-bands  marchidg  at  tbe 
same  time  1^  land,  to  be  a  guard  to  ^tm  two  Hoases 
of  parlnmeat.  The  next  day  they  received  a  very 
humble  mess&ge  from  Hampton  Court:  "His  maj- 
esty, toking  notice  that  some  conceive  it  dispotablw 
whether  his  fnoeeedings  against  Uie  Lord  Kimbt^ 
too,  Mr.  Hoilia,  Sir  Arthur  Haxler^,  Mr.  Pym, 
Mr.  Hunpden,  and  Mr.  Strodoi  be  lei^l  and 
agreeaUe  to  the  privileges  of  tfae  parliament,  and 
being  veiy  dealTons  to  give  satisfoction  to  all  men 
la  all  nattora  that  may  seem  to  have  relation  to 
privilege,  is  pleased  to  waive  his  former  proceed' 
ings;  aad  all  donbto  by  this  moans  beiag  aettled, 
when  the  minds  of  men  are  composed,  his  majes^ 
will  proceed  thereapoo  io  an  nnqueatioaable  way, 
and  assures  bis  parliameDt  that  upon  all  occasions 
he  will  be  as  careful  of  dieir  privileges  aa  of  his 
life  or  hiB  crown."  Go  the  same  day,  divers 
knights,  geotlemeu,  and  freeholdera  of  the  eoun^ 
of  Bucks,  to  the  number  of  about  four  tfaouaand,  aa 
they  were  computed,  oame  to  London,  riding  every 
one  with  a  printed  cof^  of  Uie  protoatation  lately 
token  in  faia  hat."*  Tfaese  countrymea  of  Hamp- 
den preaeoted  a  petition,  not  to  tfae  Houae  of  Com- 
nwns,  bat  to  tfae  House  of  Peers,  praying  them  to 
eoOperato  with  the  liower  Houae  in  perfec^og  tfae 
great  work  of  reformation,  in  bringing  to  exemplary 
puuiahment  wicked  coansebrs,  evil  plotters  and 
delioqueatB,  in  relieving  Ireland,  io  fortifying  the 
privileges  of  parliament  against  all  future  attempts, 
&e.  At  the  same  time,  these  Buckinghamshire 
petitioners,  who  received  the  thanks  of  bodi 
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Howwt  Mquioted  Uie  ComniQas  tint  &ey  hwi 
Aflother  parltiuL  wfaicta  tb^  wiihed-to  fntrnt  ta 
ina  vanjMty  oa  bebatf  oC  Uiair  lojol  conatrytaaii, 
qeighlwrt  spd  inemberi  Mr.  John  HamiMleD.  m 
whoin  tbey  had  otm  foaad  good  oania  to  ooofide. 
They  ^sked  tba  Comtpona  which  would  ba  the 
.best  way  of  deMveriog  tim  patitioo and  dM  Com* 
imma  wiectfld  Bix.or  eight  of  tbeir  joooiben  Co  wait 
iipoa  hU  majesty  with  TIiqm  membAn  accord- 
iagly  went  to  Hn^iptOB  Court;  but  Charles  wns 
not  there,  having  goae  ob  to  Wiodsor  Castle.  The 
ttiembert  SnUowed  bim  to  Wiodsor,  and.  presented 
the  ^per,  which  toid  him  tfant  tb*  .raaljce  which 
Uampdap'fi.  Ke^l,  for  his  nujesty's  service  and  the 
service  of  the  state  iind  owitod  ia  \ke  ooenues  of 
Miogf  churcfat  ftod  Gommonwealtlu  bad  eaoouoood 
this  foul  ^cQOHtioD  of  thiair  iriMuL  ,Cbu'lea>ia- 
staotly  rop{)Btod  bf»  determinatioo  of,  waiving  the 
accusation.  „  ^od  yet  this  was  not  done  vary  cJsaily 
or  very  gr^ieusly.  ■  Oq  (ho  Mlowiog  day  be  soot 
ttoother  tD08««ce  to  the  tiwq  Houses,  assuriog  them 
that  he  bad  .fSf^ver  the  laast  ioteation  of  vioJatiDg  the 
teast  privilege  of  parliRineot,  ioi.  B*tt .  natmiih- 
ataaduoj  these  assi^raafles,  tba  Houbo-oC  Cohuooos 
proceeded  against  Herbert,  the  axtoro^-generaJ, 
who  had  presented  the  articles  ef  iaapeachiooat 
^gainst  Lord  Kiuiholtou  aod  the  five  raeinbars.  At 
iheir  iiutigitfipa  Herben  w«a  examined  before  Uie 
Lords,  where  hs  (deaded  io.  excise  the. duty  of 
ubedioQoo  wh,ich  be  owed  to  bis  master*  sud  pro- 
fessed his  igporaoco  of  the.  grouods  of  the  cbuge 
.Iff  high  tr^asoa^  O9  the  jqorrow,  tha  15th  of  Jaa- 
;t  f  i^wlved  bty  the  Qqtamim  4«t  Herbort 
,bnd  violated  tliApr^viil^apf  p^rJiiipiiiaL^.pKafor- 
.riog  the  vrtiplea  of  aconaation;  and.  that  a  charfe 
^oaldbo,8eDt.up.t,0:  (he,  X^ds  agaioat  Uimt  to  have 
.«utisCiu;fiijio,^r.tbiB  gir^f t  spandul  imii,ioiiui7>!Ml0w 
he  could  prQvp,,tba  said,  nrticles  within  uK-dHya. 
The  charge  waa  a  rogular  jiapenchmoBt  for  high 
.(^'ipiea  aod  tpiadomea^ora,  Herbert  pot  in  ao  an- 
swer, solei^iply  .arerriog  tjaat  he  had  m  hand  io 
cootrivtifg  ^rticjes.  against  the  memtiBrs ;  that 
jofi  was  sojoi;  fri^ia  any  malice,  falsehood,  or  scandal 
in  the  adytaiujt  apd  cpotriviog  of  the  same,  or  noy 
of  theim  tifpt  he.nevei:  l^oew  or  heard  of  them  uutU 
.he  reqeivfld.thejip.  from  his  majesty's  hands  reedy 
.engroase^  00  pajier*. .  He,  referred  to  a  letter  wri^ 
ten  \fy  ttie  tiiQg  to  J^prd ,  Littletoa,  wherein  kis 
m^eaty  took,  the  wholp  9i  .the  unffituDate  trana- 
actiop  upoq  jiunfelfi  .  @vt  tbppe  fu^nsea  werp  not 
^adipiUj^d,  and^  t^fter  ipany  months,  th,e,iHoHK  qf 
'JtiQrd^  (leclBrod— "  1^  'plmt  Sir  J^dw^  Uerbeit, 
^18  mnjestyls  Attoraeji-general.  isi  .by  sentence  of 
.Uup  Houfie,  ,di99^le(l,  and  iqade  iocapaUct  i^f  being  a 
lOpmber,  assistant,  ur  pleader,  ii^,  either  H^use  of 
.pHrliaifi^i)t,„{Ui(l  9f  ifll  pffice»  saviifg.  that  of  attoi^ 
.ney-g6pertt]^,Trt>'.';h.,h^  oftvi  huldfl,  2,.  That  Mr- 
.^ttojraey.-tiopQrai  ahaU  be  forth^vith  cwivwitted  to 
the,  pruQ9,pf  ^e  r]eQt.dHrMV  plBMlira,o(tlti8 
,fipu^."K,  ... 
,,Oo  the  12th  of  .^fiD\ifry,      daf '^fte^  CfiarlM> 

to  the  Hoase  of  Comraoni,  that  the  X^ocd  J)iglur 


a»d  GoIomI  Iriuuford,  with  ol&er  diebMided  oflicert 
attd  nfbrnttdoib  w«re  gBthmiag  some  troofw  of 

boDse  M'KiBgitoatnpDn-Thamee,  aoil  oppeariDg  ia 
arms,  there  in  a  diaordOTly  manner,  aad,  moreover, 
t^  there  were  two  earb-loads  of  aiBmnfbon  going 
to  Ifaamj  The  ahu-n  was  the  greater,  beeanae  the 
maifazine  of  arnaa'  fbr  that  part  of  Surrey  was  at 
Kingstoot  The  Lords  and  Commons  ord«ed  the 
sheriffs  and  josiaces  of  peace  to  supweas  the  gath* 
wing  whfa  the  trmB-baeds,  and  secnre  the  magaziDe. 
The  . like -opders  were  aoon  sent  into  every  pert  of 
the  iiingdom ;  and  nearly  every  where  they  were 
raadily  obeyed.  Lord  Digby  escaped  aed  Aed  be- 
yond Ma ;  CoioDel  Lansford  was  taken  and  safely 
lodged  in  the  Tewerv  The  pailiainent  sent  for  Sir 
lobo  Byron,  th»  new  lientanant  of  the  Tower,  to 
qneslioe  Um  aoaoerabg  hie  sendiBg  aroM  to  Whiie- 
hali;  bat  be  r^tued  to  atteed,  telling  the  ineaaeB- 
gor  that  he  had  aa  order  firoB  the  Iting  not  to  stir 
out  of  the  Tower,  end  giving  him  a  copy  of  a  royal 
warrant,  which  was  to  that  purpose.  He  was  then 
sent  for  again,  and  ordered  to  come  at  his  periL 
Byroo  BOW  attended,  gave  an  acconnt  t»  the  Lords 
o(  what  arms  and  ammunition  he  had  sent,  and 
afterward  he  gave  the  same  aocoont  to  the  Com- 
mons— firat  kneeling  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses  for 
his  contempt  jn  not  atteodiog  to  the  first  sammoaa : 
and  so  h«  was  dtamiaaod.  On  the  saoM  day  (tlta 
ISth.of  January)  the  lord  steward  reported  to  the 
Lords  that  his  oMjesty  would  coraraand  the  lord 
mayor  to  appoint  two  hundred  men  out  of  (ho 
train-bands  of  the  city  to  wait  oo  the  two  Houses, 
uod«r  the  comnraod  of  the  Earl  of  Liodaay,  his 
chamberlain.  The  House  of  Gomraooa,  witbent 
regarding  this  message,  called  up  two  coutpeniea 
of.  the  train-bands  of  tiie  city  and  tuhortw,  and 
placed  them  under  the  conwMad  of  Sergeant- 
m^or  Skippoo.  They  also  ordered,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Lordst  that  the  Earl  of  NewptH-t.  master 
the  ordoance,  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
should  not  sulfer  any  arms  or  ammuaitien  to  be 
reowved.  without  Uieir  express  orders;  and  tluit, 
for  tlw  better  safeguard  of  the  Tower,  the  riierifiii 
of  Loudon  aqd  Middlesex  should  appoint  a  sufficient 
guard  to  wsCoh  that  fortress  both  by  land  and  water. 
Their  miods,  jLodeod,  wore  now  almost  whol^  oc 
copied  by  the  thoughts  of  araenab)  anna,  and  am- 
munition. Mr.  Bagsbaw  of  Wiodaer  inforned  the 
Commons  ^lat  kib  had  seen  several  trao|is  of  horae 
gathering  in  that  town,  where  the  court  lAill  waoi 
and  that  there  bad  gone  in  there  a  vragoa  loaded 
with  ammunitioD.  Sergeant-miOor  Skippon  vma 
hereupon  ivdered  to  send  out  troops  of  horsemen 
as  ^puta  from  t|piie  to  time,  to  give  intoUigeoce 
if  any  force  should  M^Pi^cb  (^iT  >  and  at  the 
same  tiipe  a'  D.umber  of  boats  and  araail  vessels  were 
aeat  ,np  the  river  beyond  Kiogstoo  for  the  like 
service,  lifformatton  was  given  that  some  ahipe 
laden  with  prma,:  ammunition,  and  proviaioos  for 
the  rebels,  in  Ireland,  were  about  to  sail  frooi 
Pfinkirk.;,  both  Houses  represented  this  daogeroua 
(;ij:cumsitaQce  to  the  Ikutcb  anibasaador,  who  under- 
tfjfik  tMV^  Putch  sbipa  that  were  ^ing  before 
Dunkirk  should  intercept  ai^  veaaels  so  laden. 
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An  Mder  wu  Bent  from  both  Hoiues  to  CoIomI 
(SoriBg,  who  was  ikea  goveroor  of-  Portimiiathv 
reqvuiog  him  not  to  deGier  Dp  tbst  town,  nor 
receive  any  ibrces  into  i^  withmt  their  BiidiOTiiy. 
The  CDBnoM  sent  «  nieiiga  to  the  Lords, 
inlbrmiDg  them  that  there  was  at  HoU  a  taa^aae 
of  armi  of  the  k'lDg'a  for  sixfieea  thoBsimd  oeD, 
with  ammaDitioD  in  pi-oportioQ  ;  that  the  cooutry 
adjacent  waa  fuU  of  papists  aod  ill-affected  penoas ; 
and  that,  therefore,  they  desired  their  lordahips' 
coDCDrrence  io  an  order  that  some  of  the  tralo- 
baods  of  Vorkshire  should  be  put  ioto  the  towo  of 
Hull,  luder  the  commaod  of  the  tms^  Sir  John 
Uotham.  Their  lordships  coaseoted;  aod,  that 
their  order  might  make  the  greater  speed  dowo  to 
Hull,  the  CotnmoDs  requested  Mr.  Joho  Hotham, 
a  member  of  their  House,  aod  boo  to  Sir  John,  tn 
go  immediatelj  with  it.  This  servioe  waa  not  wiht- 
oat  danger;  butyenng  Hotban  Mood  up  in  the 
f^Hmrj,  and  exdaimed,  '^Mr.  Speaker!  Ml  l»ck, 
fiill  edge,  I  will  go  down  and  perform  yonr  corn- 
muds."  A  committee  wna  Aen  appointed  to 
itteod  especially  to  the  best  meaoa  of  putting  the 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defease.  The  members 
of  this  committee  were  Mr.  Pierpoiot,  Sir  Rkshnrd 
Carr,  Mr.  Hollis,  Mr.  Giyone,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton, 
Sir  Ueory  Vane,  the  cbiuieelbr  of  the  exchequer, 
tod  the  solicitor-geDeral,  St.  John.  The  Lords, 
however,  refused  to  join  with  the  Commons  in  the 
petition  to  the  king  for  the  removnl  of  Sir  Joho 
ByroD  {rem  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower. 

A  few  days  after  hi*  majesty's  departure  from 
WfaitebaU,  the  Eari  ef  Easex  acquainted  the  Lords 
that  tbe  kii^  hnd  laid  hw  eemmuDds  upon  him  M 
tori  drnmberiain  of  the  bontehoM,  attd  apon  the 
Earl  ut  EI<riland-u  gmoro  of  Ae  stole,  to  attend  Iris 
majesty  at  HamptMt  Ceuit;  bnt  the  House  would 
sol  dispenee  with  their  absence  at  a  moment  when 
so  many  great  aod  urgent  affairs  were  depending ; 
and  thereupon  Essex  and  Holland  excused  them- 
selves  to  his  majes^  as  well  as  they  conM,  tellitig 
bim  thet)  io  obedleoce  to  his  own  -rrnt,  tbey  were 
•btiged  to  assist  in  parlisiDenC,  and  that  their  attend- 
tnee  there  would  be  truer  serriee  to  his  majesty 
than  any  tbey  could  do  him  at  eontt.  Charles,  some 
weeks  after,  sent  a  messenger  to  demand  the  staff 
of  the  oae,  and  the  key  of  the  DHhw',  wblch  the  wro 
lords  rested  aecordhigly. 

It  was.  new  apparent  to  most  tat/i  Vbkt  iSie  khig- 
dmn  was  about  to  btae  irith  the  long-eoneeived 
lime  of  ei*n  war.*  The  SosttisH  edmminhiners, 
nised  fane  vast  Importanee  by  thefa'  skilHhl  mansge- 
loettt  of  aflUia,  chose  this  moment  td' offer  Hieir 
Rtediation  betweeo  the  king  aDd'hls  Gtiglffeh  parlh- 
■lent.  On  the  IMh  ef  Janmrythdy  presented  a 
pBper  of  humUe  desires  toChnrles,  t^lHng  hSm  tfiat 
&e  disttirbances  of  Enghhd  mmft  nerids  dtsqtridt 
lad  distemper  the  peactf  of  $«otltiQii^ilhRt  the  tWb 
eoantrles  were  mutnally  boond-  to  'tnft^iltain  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  one  another— that  they  (the 
amnnisaioners)  eooeetved  that  the'  prtiflbnt'  diatrab- 
lioos  were  maintained  by  the  'W?i±ked''pW  And 
fncticea  of  pnp'Ato;  prdatas,  add  i^e!r'  adheres, 
1  ifa.hctck'""*"''''*— ''■^  '' ''  ' 


whose  ahn  was  to  prevent  all  further 'reforomtfan, 
aod  to  Buhvert  the  purity  and  truth  of  rcdigkm,  fOe 
which  ei^  they  bad  eonstaatly  labored  to  stir  up 
divuioDs,  fay  their  qneationing  the  authority  of  par- 
liaments, the  tibertiea  of  the  siAjaet,  dtc-  "  And  to 
aoquit  onraelves  of  the  trust  inbposed  In  ni,*'  satd 
the  Sosttish  oommiaaioners,  "and  to  testify  Dur 
brotherly  afleetion  to  this  kingdom,  we  do  make 
ofier  of  oor  hnmUe  endeavors  for  Mmiposiog  of 
these  dlffereoces ;  nod  to  that  purpose  de  beseech 
yoar  majesty,  io  these  extremitiea,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  sound  and  fiiithful  EidvicB  of  the  honor^le 
Houses  of  parhament ;  aod  to  repose  thereapon  as 
as  the  only  assnred  and  happy  meaoa  to  establish 
the  prosperity  and  qniet  of  this  kingdom 
and  we  are  confident  that,  if  your  majeety  shatt'  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  in  good  part,  aod  give  ear 
to  these  oar  bumUe  and  fiiithfhl  desiras,  that  the 
suecess  of  your  majesty's  aflhirs,  faowsMrrer  per- 
plexed, ^11  be  happy  to  your  majerty  and  joyflil  to 
all  your  people.*"  On  the  same  day  the  SeottMi 
commissioners  sent  a  paper  totfae  perifamhnt  olfer- 
ing  their  mediation  with  the  king,  and  thanking 
them  for  their  assistance  InteFy  given  to  the  krng- 
dom  of  Scotlsnd,  in  settling  the  TMuUes  there. 
They  declared  that  next  to  the  providence  of  (rod, 
and  bis  mejeaty's  justice  and  goodoess,  they  were 
most  beholden  to  the  mediation  and  brotfaeHy 
kindness  of  the  English  paiHament.  Tbey  toM 
them  that  they  bad  taken  the  boldness"  to  send 
their  humble  and  fiiithful  adi^e  to  the  king,  nnd 
that  they  hoped  the  two  honorable  Hoases  woiild 
think  timeoosly"  of  the  fhireet  nnd  flttoet  ways 
ibr  composing  all  present  differences.  On  the  ISith 
ot  January,  CharloB,  in  a  letter  from  MTindsor,  let 
^e  Scottish  commissiotten  know  that  he  had  ex- 
pected, before  Utey  sh6uld  halve  intormeddled,  titst 
diey  would  hAve  acquainted  him  with  their  resolu- 
tion in  private ;  and  that  he  trusted  that,  for  tAe 
thne  coming,  they  wonid  no  wny  engnge  them- 
selves io  tbese  private  dijrrences^  without  fltst 
commnnicating  their  intentions  to  him  tn  priVftte. 
He  ebo  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Larinrk;  liow  secretary 
for  Scottend,  to  whom  be  bitterly  complained  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  commissionera  in  meddling 
and  offering  to  mediato  betwixt  him  and  his  Co^lTah 
pariiameot.'  The  letter  was  sent  ddwb  by  hii  con- 
fldential  servant  Mnngo  Murray,  who  was  to  tell 
Lanark  some  things  which  his  majesty  did  not  think 
fit  to  write.'  The  House  of  ComtUtfnff,  of  courab, 
received  the  offer  of  mediation  hi  a  Very  drdTerdot 
manner.  On  the  dny  after  ir  was'  presented  ihey 
ordered  Sit  Phinp  Stapleton  to  nrtdrA  thabka  to 
the  Sbonish  commissloDers,  assni-itig  thenf  Aiat 
what  tbey 'had  done  was  Ve^  acceptable  tb  'the 
House,  who  would  cobtJnne  their  care  to  rittfri'We 
the  present  distrkctiona,  as  atso  t6  cdnAm  Stid  pre- 
serve tfte  union  belwoeti  tiie  two  nations, '  'ATew 
days  after' Tht^  the  dommlssibne'rs  tjdn^ddb'd'Nn  d'^- 
rangementfortha  sending  of 3500  men  ofttie  S^dtcD 


armylnto'  Iceland,  to  ifiaVe*  he^  Mgafnst  thf>  're- 

belllbh,  whidH '  now  thMt^ned  the  entii<c' Ids^  llf 
.1,   ....  i    ..  I    tl  -I'l  a, 
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[Book  VII. 


The  Lords  jiained  the  Commons  ia  patitiosipg 
the  Itiog  to  proceed  with  the  impaachmeQt  of  Lord 
KimholtoD  aod  the  fire  vemberB.  ChRrlas  agaiD 
offered  a  free  pardon.  With  this  the  two  Ho«wei 
,von1d  not.  oatufied:  and  they  both  demaoded 
justice  against  the  ioformers  oo  wboge  teatimoDy 
hi*  majesty  had  acted.  Oa  the  i2etb  of  Jaonaiy 
the  iuag,  by  meesage,  deaved  the  partiameot  to 
digeat  and  condeoae  into  009  body  all  tiw  grievanoea 
.of  the  kiDgduDi  promiaing  Ua.  fevondde  asseat  ta 
.thoae  meuB  which  ahonU  be  fmui  moat  ^ectad 
for  redreaa;  but  the  Conmona  acarasly  headed 
due  mesaage,  bnowijog  at  the  moment,  that  Cfaarlei 
bad  alretdy  aent  Lord  Digby  abnoBcl  in  aaarch  of 
foreign  aawatance.'  Charlaa's  conduct  with  regard 
■to  the  Irish  rebela  also  excited  their  diseontent  aad 
vehemeot  suspicions.  "  It  was  tkea  alao  generally 
talked,  and  much  complained  of  among  the  well- 
affected  people,  that  the  king  had  baeD:BO  badtward 
in  proclaiming  those  barbaroua  Irish  rebels;  and 
not  only  talked  among  the  people,  but  alledged  by 
the  parliament  itself  (in  their  own  decbra^n  afUr- 
wardt  when  the  breach  betweea  king  and  parliament 
grew  greater)  as  a  aigo  that  those  inhuman  rebels 
had  been  conutenanced  by  the  court  of  England,  in 
that  the  prodamatioa  whereby  tbey  were  declared 
traiton  waa  ao  lovg  withheld  aa  to  the  let  of 
Januai7,  tboogh  the  rabelUoii  broke  forth  in  Octo- 
ber bsfore,  pod  then  ito  more  than  forty  copies 
ware  appunted  to  he  printed,  with  a  apmial  com- 
mand firom  hia  mi^ee^  not  to  «xceed  that  Domben 
and  dutt  none  of  them  should  be  published  till  the 
king's  pleasnre  were  further  aigDi&ed,.a«  by  the 
warrant  appears  (a  trae  copy  wheret^  was  printed), 
,80  that  a  few  only  oould  take  notice  of  it.  And 
this  (say  they^  was  made  more  observable  by  the 
late  cont^y  proceedings  against  the  Scots,  who 
were  in  a  very  qnick.aod  sharp  maniwr  proclaimed, 
and  thoae  proelamations  forthwith  dispersed  with 
as  mnch  diligenoe  as  might  be  through  all  the 
kingdom,  and  ordered  to  he  vaad  in  every  chuicb, 
acqempa^iied  with  publiq  prayers  and  execrations."* 

.The  Irish  insuigenta,  orrebela,  bad  styled  them- 
ielvea  the  queen'a  army,  and  prafiaBaed  that  the 
cause  of  thahr  riaing  waa  to  mnintain  the,  king'a  pre- 
yogative  and  the  qiw«tt*B.r4ljgioD  a^nat  UwPurhap 
pazUatnent  of  tSngliUBd.  Thece  waa  -tiao  elbnorwi, 
oa  U»  part  of  Charley  a  backwvdness  to  aewj  over 
assistance  to  the  Protestant  party  in  Ireland,  who 
were  as  macb  Puritaoe  as'  hia  EngUah  suhjeots,  and 
a  forwardness  to  expedite  moo  who  were  notorious 
for  their  attacbmeatiQ  the  old  Romaa,church.  Some 
of  thp  incidents  thai, came  t«  light  are  not  of  the 
greatest  iniportancBt  but  every  iadicatioo  of  n  le^a-r 
log  to  the  u)furgenta,p(>w  .excited  awineion  to  the 
^tinds  of  th^  £nglish  people.  When  the  £ar|  of 
l^eicestert  the  sftw  l«rd  lieutenant. .waited  upon  hia 
.rot^i^  toi  receive  bia  Mw^aafiaif8,.he!Waa,fQra,lDi^ 
timci.  put  fiff  ^th  pacB«pa,  .  The  elvpa  dimted  U 

Uwd  Dij^i  nMtl«.ti4tp>wl^(]4^MB^  tint  ))u.)(*l»litr>lm)pi*i 
di^esd  m  him  hi*  miifftfa  i^KngaV,  dated  lh«  13th  of  Januarj,  at 
Windior,  kI^^MI  with  tili  nt^intj't  awti  IikuiI,        CMnmanainf  'him 


he  upon  the  coHSt  ol  Ireland  to  annoy  the  insnrgenta, 
aitd  {veveot  the  iotreduction  of  ammunitioa,  arma, 
and  other  assistance  from  foreign  parts,  were  called 
off|  «nd  powder  and  arms  were  actoally  thrown  in 
daring  their  ahsance,  and 'it  was  afterward  shown 
that  Charlea-  himaelf  had  withdrawn  the  shipa. 
Oraat  niimb«in  «f  papists,  both  Engliah  and  Iriah, 
Bome  of  whom  had  served  the  king  io  Ua  wnlncky 
oMopMffiB  a^mft  the  Scottitb  Connutera,  went 
ant  of  England  iiiHDedwtwly  before  nr  ahorlly  afUr 
iJtw  faaorreetiQD,  ud  joUiad  Amr  conhgiutiata  in 
arma;  others-  renafning  in  Gnghnd  prepared,  or 
were  to  he  fweparing,  urms*  amnv^tian,  KKm- 
ay,  com,  aitd  othei  sictnala  for  the  aaaiatanc*  and 
eoeommgeoMat  of  the  Irish.  On  the  S9th  of  Janu- 
ary the  Lords  and  Commons  issued  sOiot  orders  to 
the  ^erift,  justices  of  peace,  &c.,  te  stay  and  pre- 
vent these  perilouB  enterprises.  At  the  same  time 
the  Commons  plainly  asserted  that  Charlea  bad 
granted  licenses  to  papists  of  this  class  to  pass  over 
to  Ireland,  in  doing  which  they  only  ecboed  the 
opinion  expressed  in  petitions  from  the  ci^  of  X<oa- 
don,  fi'om  the  luu^ta,  gentlemen,  mioiaten,  and 
others  of  the  counties  of  Eseex,  Hertfordshire,  &e. 
The  Commons  had  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  city  for  a  hna  ef  ^£100,000  for  the  sarrice  id 
Irfilaadj  and  the  dtiaaDa,  ailar  Tamindiiig  them 
that  they  had  uott  yet  bean  paid  for  Bsimegr  ulraady 
lent,  eomplaioed  bitterly  that  tfaa  bretberiy  offers  af 
Scothuid  to  send  troops  into  Ireland  bad  been  abaua- 
fully  rejected,  or  the  accepCaoea  of  them  deferred, 
while  their  brethren  were  yet  daily  massacred  there ; 
thai  coroaiissiona  to  proper  offioers  were  slowly  is- 
sued.; that  the  money  already  seat  thither  bad  been 
exhausted  in  maioiaitiing  forces  which  were  ao  sit- 
uated as  to  be  of  little  use ;  that  the  nwliguant  iWc- 
tioo  of  papists  here  were  encouraged,  aod  the  Iriah 
rebels  so  much  emboldened  as  to  boast  that  they 
would  extirpate  the  British  nation  there,  aiid 
then  make  England  the  seat  of  war ;  that  the  not 
diparming-of  papists  in  England,  afker  ae  nmny  dia- 
cwverioH  of  their'  treacheties  and  .bloody  .dengna 
against  parliauent^Hhat  tba  peat  deeay  of  fortifi- 
eaiwHWy  Ueok-Jbnaaea*  aad  otber  aea-fivta— -Uw  apt 
placing  aH  of  them  u  thebaodaaf  manin  whom  tbe 
pariianqept  might  oanfida— the  net  removing  tbe 
praaont  Liavtaaantef  tba  Tower,  the  maiRteaaDca 
of  whom  in  bia  omnntaBd  had  oavaad  manbaala  to 
desist  frooif  brin^Qg  money  to  the  Mint, — all  tended 
tp  overthrow  tmde  move  and  iDc^ek  and  to  make 
money  scftro«  in  the  city  and  kjegdom;  that  tbe 
king>  ships,  whlob  ought  to  be  a  wall  of-defMse  to 
.  kiu^doiP*  were  uot  employad  as  they  oug^  to 
be,  hot  used, for  the  oooveyiog  away  of  deltni}ueiite, 
who  durst.nof  abide  the  test  of  the  parliament;  that 
tbe  not.qufistioning  those  many  thansaods  of  ao> 
kqewQ  perawa  who  were.  ooUeeted  and  sheltered 
in-  Cowot  QaKdeq.  and  theMabonli,  without  anj 
W^u|i0«lliqgi.wd,  probably  wlUi  a  desigli  of  ^Ug 
in  raadmetp  -far.  aoma  deapavata  .attaoipt,,  waa  a 
thwa  ^  ^igibilt  apdaBfar  tbe  walfiure  and  aafeny 
«r.ibia  mHgtf^t  lh«.p^ieRiant;  aed  ci^^t  that  tba 
WimwIaRslwdipgbBfwaPii  the  kiagwid  pariiniaeiit, 
tbe  not  vindicating  tha  priiil^gea  of  parliameot,  the 
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not  nppreiriiig  of  pnitetiti«ha,  the  not  pa^flliiug  of 
definqveats,  Mid  tite  not  exeeutiHg-  of  aU  pHaU  aitd 
JtmtU*  UgaUjf  eomdmiudt  wMfrerttem,  eontmy  ta 
Ae  privU^  of  pnrfianMiit,  bMO  Uloj^yelnrg- 
widi  tnuoB,  did  moat  eKcaadiDg^  ffll  the  tnlmAa 
at  men  whb  (ban  aod  discouragmnrato,  and  n>  dn- 
Mb  them  from  lendfag  Aat  ctteorfiil  iMiattuice 
wbiefa  wePB  well  iDcttaed  to.  The  citixetis  of 
London,  and  the  petitioners  of  Essex,  Hertford- 
abire,  ftc.,  faambly  eoaceived  t)mv  the  greet  evih 
aeder  wUch  they  labored  end  languished  bad 
sprang  from  the  employing  of  ill-aAected  pertorn 
io  plaeee  of  trtist  aod  honor,  and  near  to  his  majes- 
ty's person,  aod  were  etUI  eontiooed  by  means  of 
the  votes  of  bisbopB  and  popish  lerde  in  the  Hoase 
of  Peera.  And  they  begged  leave  to  protest  before 
God  and  the  high  court  of  parliament,  thnt  if  aey 
fvrther  miseriea  befell  their  faretfaren  in  Ireland,  or 
any  mischief  broke  In  apon  EagbiDd,  it  ought 
to  be  iiDpatted  iHiolly  to  meh  aa  endeavored  to 
htoder  lbs  eAectoal  and  apeedy  care  -of  tlieee  state 
evils. 

Upon  tbesa  remarfcable  petitiona  tfw  Coramem 
deaired  m  confiwrenee  with  the  Lerdt,  and  appointed 
Pym  to  man^e  it.  The  Lower  Honae  had  been 
for  some  time  apprehensive  of  a  feDhig  off  on  the 
part  of  the  Upper  House.  Pym  now  flatty  tnid 
their  lordahipe  that  they  most  either  join  the  Com- 
BMHie  in  the  cure  of  this  epidemical  disease,  where- 
of the  commonwealth  lay  gasping,  or  be  content  to 
see  the  Commons  do  without  them.  I  am  dow." 
said  Pym,  **eonie  to  a  conclusion,  and  1  have  nothing 
to  propoDod  to  yoar  lordslups  by  way  of  request  or 
desire  from  the  Houee  of  Commons:  I  doubt  not 
bat  that  your  jodgmenta  will  teR  you  what  is  to  be 
done;  yoarcooacieneea, your  honors,  yourintereats, 
win  upon  yon  ibr  the  doing  of  it :  the  Comoxma 
wiU  be  gftid  to  have  your  fae^  aod  etmeurrence  in 
■aving  the  kingdom,  bat,  tf  they  sbonld  ttdi  of  it, 
it  shall  not  diaeonnge  them  of  doing  tlMnr  doty. 
Aod  wtaeilier  the  kingdom  be  leat  or  saved  (as, 
thnragh  God's  biesslog,  I  hope  It  will  be),  they  shall 
be  sorry  that  the  story  of  this  preeeQt  parliament 
shoald  tell  posterity  tiiat,  in  so  great  a  danger  and 
extremity,  the  Hoose  of  Commons  ebould  be  en- 
forced to  MVe  the  kingdom  alone,  and  that  the 
Hoose  of  Peers  should  have  oe  part  in  the  honor 
of  ^e  preaervatioo  of  it,  yon  having  bo  great  an  in- 
tereat  in  the  good  success  of  dtoae  eadeavora,  in 
raapect  of  year  great  eatatea  and  high  degrees  of 
aobUitf.  My  lords,  consider  what  the  present  ne- 
eaiaitiea  and  dnngera  of  the  couoionweahb  require, 
what  the  Comauns  bare  reaaon  to  flxfoct,  to  what 
•ndenon  nnd  coanela  the  concurrent  derirMvf  eU 
the  peopis  do  tevlto  yen;  ad  that,  feRilylng  yonr- 
salvee  to  ttw  preMrration  at  the  king  rad  kingdom, 
I  nay  bn  held  to  aaanra  yon,  In  ik«  aame-of  nH  tiie 
CaaanKNin  of  Bngkmd,  that  yoa  MH  be  hnve^ 
•aeonded.**'  The  Hoase  of  Commoda  fiHlSkwHIi 
•rdered  ibmt  the  speaker,  hi  the  name  of  oIT,  slioald 
Itivs  thaoka  to  Mr.  Pym  for  liis  able  perfermaDce 
cf  the  service  in  wbich  be  had.beeb  emt^ffyed;  and 

tb^  teAar  daniMd  that  Mr*  Pyu  ti^ottld  driver  iti 
xftadnwA. 


Wtftiog  to  the  Hoose  Ae  apeteh  he  had  made  at  this 
eobfereoee,  hi  order  that  it  might  be  printed. 

A  few  days  after  Charles  aent  a  meaaage  to  the 
OMnmooB,  tolling  Aem  that  he  had  token  notice'of 
a  speech  pretending  in  the  title  to  have  been  de-- 
Hvered  by  Mr.  Pym,  end  printed  by  order  of  their 
House,  in  which  it  waa  affirmed  that^  ainee  the 
Btoppittg  of  the  porta,  many  of  the  chief  command- 
ers DOW  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  rebels  bad  beeo  suf- 
fered to  pass  by  his  majesty's  tmmediato  wnmot. 
Charles  said  that,  haviag  been  very  certain  of  havia^ 
used  extreme  caotion  in  the  grantmg  of  passports 
for  Ireland,  be  conceived  either  that  this  printed 
speech  had  not  been  so  delivered,  or  that  the  House- 
had  received  some  mislBformation  ;  that  he  wished 
to  know  from  them  the  truth,  and  called  upoo  them 
to  review  their  tnfbrmatloD,  that  either  it  might  be. 
found  to  have  beeo  fabe  and  injurious  both  to  the 
House  and  to  hia  majesty,  or  that  he  might  know 
by  what  meaoa  and  fay  whose  ftnlc  hia  anthori^  had 
been  so  highly  ebnaed  aa  to  be  made  to  eoDdnee  to 
the  assistaDce  of  that  rebellion  which  he  flo  much 
deteated  and  aiMiorTed.  The  Commona  instontly 
replied  timt  they  acknowledged  that  the  said  speech 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Pym,  and  printed  by  their  or-, 
der;  that  its  contonts  were  agreeaUe  to  the  sense 
of  the  House,  which  had  received  advertisements 
coDcerning  several  Irish  papists  and  others  who  had 
obtained  his  majesty's  immediate  warrant  for  their 
passing  into  Ireland  since  tho  orders  issued  by  both 
Houses  of  pariiament,  and  that  they  had  been  in- 
formed those  men  bad  since  joined  the  rebels  and 
become  cemmandera  amoog  them.  The  Commons 
added,  that  others  had-  been  atayed,  and  were  yet 
in  safe  custody,  perticulBrly  the  Lord  Delviu  and 
some  other  persons  in  his  company,  includiog,  as 
was  tbenght,  a  priest ;  one  Colonel  BoUer,  brother 
to  the  Lord  Mlnyard,  now  in  rebellion ;  Sir  Geoi^ 
Hamilton,  a  known  papist,  like  the  rest;  and  a  son 
at  Lord  Nettorafield,  whose  ft&er  and  bnther  were 
both  in  nbellioa.  **'Wa^  font  mort  fblthftil  anb- 
jects,"  said  the  Commona,  **are  sorry  that 
the  extreme  caution  with  your  majesty  hath  used 
hath  been  so  ill-seconded  by  the  diligence  aod  faith' 
fuhiess  of  yoQr  ministers,  and  that  your  royal  au- 
thority should  be  so  highly  abused,  although,  as  it 
was  expressed  in  that  speech  by  Mr.  Pym,  we  be- 
lieve it  WW  by  the  procurement  of  some  evil  instru- 
ments too  near  your  royal  person,  without  your 
majeety's  knowledge  and  intention."  And,  in  the 
end,  the  Commons  called  upon  Charies  to  vindicate 
his  honor  for  the  time  paat,  and  aeenre  hte  kingdom 
&om  like  miichief  for  the  tiure  to  come.  Charles 
replied,  that  no  such  persona  «t  those  complained 
of  had  passed  into  Ireland  with  hia  warrant  or  prir-> 
i^ }  that  then  were  not  grounds  enough  fbr  racfa 
B  direct  and  poait^  affinaatkra  on  their  parte,  tint 
Pym'a  speedi,  la  reapetA  of  the  place  and  penam, 
and  Ita  being  now  acknowledged  to  be  kgreeable'to 
the  sense  of  the  House,  might  injure  Im  majesty  in 
the  affeotionB  of  maoy  of  hia  good  snbjeota,  coBsld- 
ering  the  many  scandalous  pamphlets  imputing  to 
him  in  like  .maiiAer  «o  indiffereioe  in  regard  to  that 
rebellion,  so  horrid  and  odious  to  all  ChristlABt.  R* 
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oAlM  npotT'them  to  brime  thd  persons  who,  by  hh 
liteam,  btfd  )M8Bed  Ibto'IreMnd  to  Join  tbe  labels; 
h«  Mted-tfaem  (kgCnn  to  reexMnind  their  Avideoee; 
aod,  he  WAB'  conMent  they  eould  nerer  prove 
wlMt  thet  IMkI  fissened,-  hb  tnnted  tfa^  woaM 
paMfifa  mich'  a"declBt<iitioa  u'  trilght  fflscover  tbeSr 
mlatBk*  BDd  ezGttlpate  bis  ntajeity*  who,  frbm  his 
wbaf,'  WM 'rasolVtfd  to  dfRcfaAitfl  hiH  6tty  fi)f  th6 16- 
Uef  bf  bis  pdor  FnteAsBt  flabjectif  ih  Irtlaitd.  It 
WH  thie,  fa0  sttid,  he  had  ]g;?Tan  bih  'whrrants  to 
Ct^nel  Butler  aitd-the  son  of  Lord  NettersAeld; 
bat  thfB  tMs  -nhen  he  was  id  SeotlaAd.  and  long,  »b 
be  thought,  before  the  order  of  the  pnrliliment  for 
dlDetfag  the'poit».  '  Bntter,  he  saM,  WM  tincle  to 
the  Eidrl  of  Orft>ond,'ft  good  Proteshint;  nnd,  to  hiB 
Btijesty's  knowledge,  there  wbb  no  suspicion  attRch- 
ed  to  the  stm  of  Lord  Nettersfinld.  As  for  the  otlieri, 
he  said  it  might  be  thfey  had  obtahied  warrants  from 
hrm  F^Dfee  the  order  of  the  tvro'  Houses ;  bnt  be  as- 
sured tb^  pnf'liBtnent  that  he  had  no  intimation  of 
tttty'  such  order  tHI  their  arrest  of  Sir  George  Ham- 
iltOta,  fbe  last  be  had  Eceused  to  pass  Into  Trelabd. 
He  had  examined  lUs  awd  memory,  aod  the  notes 
of  his  secretaries,  to  find  what  other  irarrants  had 
been  granted,  but  tenld  find  none  for  Irish,  except 
ttt  the  Earl  of  St.  Albaos  and  two  of  his  serveots, 
and  tb  one  Walter  Tyrrell,  a  poor  man,  none  of 
whom,'  he  Was  assured,  were  with  the  rebels.  It 
might  be  that  fbe  persons  named  by  the  Commons 
were  papists;  but  the  local  government  of  Ireland, 
whose  letters  were  not  disapproved  by  the  parlln- 
m^rit  here,  had  thongbt  fit  to  arm  several  Catholic 
nobleman  of  the  pale,  who  had  made  professions  of 
their  byslty,  and  therefore  he  conld  not  imagine  it 
aanife  to  give  licenses  to  some  few,  who,  though 
papists;  professed'  dne  allegiance.  The  Commons 
rejofoed  (hat  it  wits  aotorkws,  both  in  England  aod 
Ireland,  that  Many  liriests,  Jesuits,  and  popish  com- 
ihaoders  bad  passed  over  to  the  latter  conotry ;  that 
Colonel  Batfor,  who  had  been  opportnoely  stayed, 
Wiis  expeeted  and  m'adfa  desired  by  tbe  rebels,  who 
fbr  a  longf  time  kept  a  regiment  to  be  commanded 
by 'him;  that  the  colonel's  brother  was  general  of 
the  rebels  in  Mtinster;  that  tho  colonel's  friend  and 
trnvelitig  companion,  one  Captain  Sutton,  had  aetu- 
nlly  got  over  to  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  plnce  of  a 
cotoael  among  the  rebels ;  thst  all  the  sons  of  Lord 
JVettersAeKl  were  dangerous  persb&si  papists  bred 
in  the  wan  in  the  service'of  the  Kisgof  Spain,  and 
one  of  them  lately  become  -a  Jestiit;  that  two  of 
those,  Uie  Jesuit  and  a  soldier,  had  passed  into  Ire'' 
laiid  ti^  liittwe  of  his  majesty's  Warraut^  as  they  had 
oMse  to'  beKeVe.  They  hinted  that  a  wsrrant  made 
for  OD0  or  twb  nright,  hy  the  subtilty  of  Ihe  ebemry,' 
be'eKtMtjded  in  mBDy;  that  warrants  might' have 
bfltin  obtained  wlthenl!  ibe'kiag's  hoowing  of  tbem 
or^beteg  fulljr  awBr*  «f  'th(iir  iatsKtien;  and  the;^ 
hoped  that  sH  this  Would  be  sufflt^Mt  to-cowinee 
HlvA 't^tr  tbey  had  some  enUse  ce  givA*  eredii  to 
tbti  'iafbrfflAlem  trfaey  i^elved,  eo  they  had  no'  loten-' 
ttoA  of  making  Hny-tll  Uise  of  tt  Co  hh  m«)esty^  dls^ 
)Mbot),'biAir*rpmed  the  bfame  CD  his  miuisters.  Th/ta 
c(mha*ge  of  messages  nus  ph>lon£»4  ftrmai^  weekd^ 
U  ended  (at  the  end  of  Manfa,  when  Charles  was 


At  York)  by  tbe  king's  declflring  that  he  shonld  si> 
petit  the  HMree  of  Commons  to  publish  a  decbtntioB 
that  thtoy  had  been  deceived,  thst  his  majes^  bad 
beeti  very  chntions  in  giving  passes,  and  that  his 
mlttisters  bad  mc  abused  his  trust  by  grantiDg  sor^ 
rripdtlDttB  wnrauts ;  aod  on  the  other  side,  1^^  the 
Gtoromons  peraistiog  in  their  disbelief  of  all  ht«  prot- 
estrtkms.'  We  bellete  that  in  some  respects  their 
snspicfons  were  uofhanded ;  bot  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult. witA  all  thd  evidence  we  have  befinw  us,  wfaicb 
is  probably  vnbre  than  what  was  Id  the  bands  of  the 
Commons,  to  separate  Charles's  disHke  i^the  mon- 
strons  massacre  by  the  infuriated  papists,  from  Ins 
hopes  aod  designs  of  strengthening  himself  by  Irish 
moans ;  and  there  were  indisputably  constantly  re- 
curring circumstances  which  tended  to  keep  afive 
all  'kinds  of  jeialoasies  aod  alarms,  particnlarty  in  a 
state  of  tbe  public  mind  which  had  long  ceased  to 
respect  the  royal  word  in  sny  thing. 

A  few  days  sfter  Lord  Digby's  escape,  a  packet, 
addressed  by  bis  lordship  to  bis  brother-in-hw.  Sir 
Lewis  Dives,  waa  Intercepted  and  read  in  the  Honse 
of  CommoDS.*  A  letter  fbr  tbe  tpteen,  inclosed  in 
the  packet,  was  epeoed  aod  resd  with  just  aa  httle 
ceremony.  In  the  letter  J>igby  said,  "  If  the  king 
betake  himself  to  a  talh  place,  where  he  maj  now 
and  protect  his  servants  (from  rage  I  mean,  and 
violence,  for  from  justice  I  will  never  implore  it). 
I  shall  then  live  in  impatience  and  misery  til!  I  wait 
upon  you.  But  if,  after  all  he  hsth  done  of  bite, 
he  shall  betake  himself  to  the  easiest  and  com- 
plhtntest  ways  of  accommodstion,  I  am  confident 
thst  then  I  shall  serve  him  more  by  my  absence 
than  by  all  my  indnstry.**  At  tbe  very  opening  of 
this  letter  was  an  offer  to  correspond  with  the  qneen 
in  ciphers,  aod  to  do  service  abroad,  for  which  the 
king's  instmctioos  were  desired.  Tbe  Commons 
were  riatarally  thrown  into  a  great  beat  hj  tbe 
strain  in  which  their  proceedings  were  now  apiAen 
of  by  one  who,  Hke  Straflbrd,  had  formerly  been 
among  the  most  imnkiu's  asserters  of  popular  riglits. 
They  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  inter- 
cepted letters,  and,  with  little  loss  of  time,  iMth 
Houses  joined  in  the  following  representation  to 
his  most  gracious  majesty :  "  Most  gracious  sov- 
ereign, yoar  majesty's  most  loyal  and  faithfid  sub- 
jects, the  Lords  and  Commons  in  parliament,  have 
received  yonr'  message  sent  at  the  instance  of  the 
queen's  mnjebty,  abd  upon  consideration  thereof, 
te  our  great  joy  nnd  content,  find  therein  clear 
ekpressions  of  grace  and  fever  fh>m  both  yunr 
majesties,  fbr  which  we  return  our  most  humble 
thanks;  aidd'bnve  herewitbcl  sent  tbe  transcript  of 
that  Ib'tter'lwqoired  bj^your  myesty,  as  likewise  of 
two  of h  err  letters  directed  to  Master  Secretary 
Nicholas  and  Sir  Lawis  Dives,  all  oT  which  were 
brvoghtf  tb-mi  -under  one  cover,  endorsed  to  Mr. 
SMretary,  wfth  Information  t\m  Aey  were  writ- 
ten bf  the  Liard  Digby  ;  who,  being  a  pAwn  fled 
fV<««i' the'jwtlije  of  parliament,  and  one  who  had 

'  ^  iecortlfiig  U  ChnaSoa,  Vi^'t  lettn  wm»  broniht  to  tba  nonf« 
ufiConiiDoHri  ij  tli»ttmti*r7  of  iha  pemma  to  whoM  c«n  tt  m  lo' 
ti^itftfl  f(K  pw(ev|iu«.  W«  leani  torn  Bwkworth  tluU,  handk 
writinf  'to  SivM,  Difbjr  %i»o  wrote  to  Sccnluy  Nirhuli*,  who  waa 
noW  kilMUl'tritk  teM'of  iIm  wetrt  ilhn  df  lha  coort. 
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giies  muiy  eTidaneet  of  dioaffecliaii -to.  tke  public 
good,  wo  concoived  it  oecoaMvy  ta«|MB  the -two 
fornar;  and  fiodiDg  madry  eKpteatioas  iii  .tken 
foil  of  asperity  and  nuligDity  to  the  parliMnoDt,  we 
tbaagbt  it  Tory  probM>le  that  the  liko  naiglUlM  oon- 
taioad  ia  that  m  her  iditiaafy,  and.  that  it  woald  bo 
diahoapcaUv  to  bar  vajoe^,  and-  dwigwoua  to  tha 
kiogdiHPt  if  it  abould  vol  Im  openad^fwhereia  w« 
wero  out  a  wbit  dMeived,  aa  yonr-  majoaty.  mny 
coneoiTB  by  tbo  eooteiita  titereof.  i  And  akhoog^ 
we  cao  not  hat  be  very  seoBible  of  the  great  dis- 
boDor  tfaerein  done  to  your  niajoa^s,  and  the 
BBiUciouf  oodeavorg  of  fomeotiog  .and  iacreaBiog 
the  jealocuiea  betwixt  your  mojaaty  aod  your  peo- 
ple, yet  we  are  far  from  reflectiog  any  tbiag  upoo 
the  qoeeD,  or  expectiag  aay  eatisfiictiao  from -her 
majesty,  but  impute  all  to  the  bold  and  eDTeuomed 
■pirit  of  the  man oalj  we  moet  earoeat^  beaeeoh 
yonr  mnjesty  to  penaade  the  qoftan  that  she  will 
BoC  TOOclkBafo  any  coaotenanae  tOi  or  eorrMfKmd- 
■DCtt  watli,  the  Lord  Digby,  or  any  other  the  fagi- 
tiraa  or  traitora,  whose  affensaa  now  depend  nsder 
the  ezamiBation  and  joi^nwDt  of  parliament;  whieh 
wa  BBSorfl  onnelvaa  wiH  be  vary  affeotanl  to  farther 
the  removal  of  all  jeakniiiea  nnd  diacoatenta  betwixt 
your  majec^  and  yonr  paople,  and  the  aettUng 
the  great  affura  of  yoar  majaaty.  and  the  kiqgdom 
io  a&  aasured  auta  lad  cooditien  of  honor,  safety, 
and  proaperity." 

Tfaia  was  wM«e  than  gal)  and  wormwood  to  the 
court.  Hot  did  the  parliament  itop  here  t  a  com- 
mittse  of  the  Commons  drew  up  a  charge  of  high 
treason  againat  Lord  Dif^.  Henrietta  Maria, 
who  never  was  the  heroine  timt  some'  have  de- 
Eghted  to  iHctnre  her,  who  in  ao  partioular  of  her 
hfc  nhowed  any  high-mudedneaa,  waa  terrified 
alaioat  o«t  of  her  aanaea  1^  th»  notien  that  the 
Comnoua  meant  to  impeach  her.  nnd  aelf-pree- 
•rvatioot  and  wounded  pride,  nad  ao  indefinite 
hope  of  doiog  great  things  against  tho'  parliament 
of  England  among  the  abaolute  puiDcea  oa'tbe  cou- 
tiaent,  all  prompted  her  to  be  gonei  Both  Houses 
intimated  to  her,  throagfa  the  £arl  of  Newport  and 
the  Lord  Seymour,  that  Aere  was  no  ^und  for 
the  feara  they  were  aware  she  entertained  of  the 
iatentioo  of  the  Commoos  to  accuse  -her  of  high 
traason.  Sh«  replied  that  sbe  hadr  indeed^  beard 
a  general  report  of  an  aceosatioa  iatended  against 
her,  but  that  having  seea  no  iHkleein  wiiting  she 
pm  little  credit  to  suob  ramora,  and  woold  now 
^a  laaa,  as  the  Uonse  of  CemoiMa  seemed-  to 
Msnre  her  that  they  had.  aew  aatestained  a 
thought  of  eny-  sMh  pnweedinii  -  there  v«s 
■Bw  an  •xcellent  pretfoc  for  fHanpiettik. •Maria's 
departon.  In  die  midsft  of  this  'nt^pf^  'tmmil 
vith  his  parliaTneat,  Charles'  had  fmarrisd  bSii 
doaghler  Mary  to  the  yonog  PriDce-<of-  OraBfe< 
■od  it  seemed  proper  and  espedientf  tbat  the  youocg 
bdy  shottkl  be  conducted  by  heIl,ndthe^  to  hetc 
betrothed  bosbnnd.  Tbehiog  teadrip  «if  t«Rid  into 
thf  scheme  of  this  journey,  but  it  waa  necessary  to 
•^itUB  the  consent  of  the  pnriianient.  ■lie  there- 
Are  acqnalnted  both  Homes  with  the  nrntfiOT ;  rind, 
neither  of  theia  railed  any  very  sOrani^ftpposItiooT 


the  royal  party  got  ready. -for  the  oeavt*  ClnriM 
resotvm^  to  accompany  ■  them  aa  .far  as'  Dover. 
The  plate  of  the  ^UflMk's  ichambMr-  waa  melted 
down  for  the  expensat  of  .the  joarniey,  nod  the 
whole  of  tbv  crown  jewels*  were  aecredy  packed- 
v|i.-tn-he.eovverted-OB  other  side  of  ^e  ivater 
into  arms  and  gunpowder.  On  the  9tk  of  Febm- 
ary  Charles  with  kia  wiCs  a»d  ahildren,  cane  back 
from  Wio^or  to  Hampton  Court;  on  the  lOtfa  bi^ 
proceeded  to  Greenwich  t  on  the  morrow  to-Roehr 
estep,  and  ao,  hy  siow  stages,  to  Dover,  where  She- 
queen  and  prisceBS  -embarked  for  Holland  on  the 
23d-of  Eabruaiy.* 

While  he-  was  yet  at  Caoterbnryi  and  his  wife 
with  him,  Charlee's  assent  whs  demanded  to  tw^ 
bills  which  the  Comjnons  -had  got  carried  through^ 
the  Lords;  the  one  was  to  take  away  the  votes  of 
the  biabopfl  io  parhament,  and  to  remove  them  and, 
all  others  in  holy -orders  from  all  temporal  juria^ 
diction -and  officea  whatsoever  i  the  o^r  for  prew- 
ing  of  soldiers  for  the  service  of  Ireland.  The 
httter,  after  reciting  thi^  by  the  laws  of  the  realiOr 
none  nf  his  nuijesiy's  snl^ects  ou^t  to  be  impreased 
or  compelled  to  ge  out  their  comitry  to  serve  M 
soldiers,. 'except'  io  urgent  necessity,  or  ui  case  of 
their  being  bound  by  tenure  of  their  tends,  enacted; 
Uiat,  for  the  prevention  of  the  plots  and  conspiracy 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireiandt  and  also  in  thnt  of  Engit 
land,  it  sliould  be  kwful,  from  the  1st  of  December, 
1641.  to  the  1st  of  November.  1643,  for  the  justioea. 
Scc;  to  raise  as  many  men,  by  impress,  for  soldiers, 
guaoers,  and  cbirurgeons,  as  might  be  appointed  by 
his  nsjesly  and  both  Houtet  «f  parlianteai.  Charles 
passed  the  two  bills,  nnd,  io  a  message  to  both 
Houses,  said  he  felt  assured  that  his  so  doing  (Uie- 
bill  about  the  bishops  he  bad  formerly  declnred  ho- 
wonki  die  lather  than  puss)  would  coavince  them 
that  he  desired  nothing  more  than  the  sntisftctfeQ 
of  his  kingdom.  He  Aen  apake  of  his  seal  fori 
execncing  the  penal  statBtes  agRlwt  recmaats ;  of 
his  determination  to  banish  by  prod'amation  ftU- 
Romiah  prieste  within  twenty  dayn ;  of  his  readi^ 
ness  to  refer  all  matters  concerning  the  troubles 
Hkely  to  arise  in  the  hearts  of  the  pdopto  about  the 
government  and  liturgy  of  the  church  to  the  eolo' 
oonsideratioS'  of  the  wisdom  of  his  pariiament.  He 
desired  that  they  would  net'preas  htm  to  any  single 
act  en  his  part,  till  the  whole  ohuroh  system  should 
be  so  digesiied  and  aettlsd  by  both  Houses,  that  he 
might  cleerly  see  whet  was  fit  to  be  lefl>  rb  well  m 
wbkt  «w>6t  to  be  uken  away.  But  of  the  bishops^- 
whose-  pc^ittcal  -existense  was  awiihilsAad  1^  the: 
ptsstDg  *f  ■  ^  fits!  of  tliese  twt>  actsi^f  tt«n«d4 
who  by  In  the-  Tower  nncertei»,'of  .his  fiita,-^ 
Charles  breathed  not  a  syllatde.  And,  fretn  hifr 
promptness  in  pssafngihebilliajtd  fatB  uflmannHr'! 
ing' silence  upon  it,  fill  thinking  man  conelnded. 
that  he  WHS' Mting  with  aa«otal  reaerrKtitmi  Aad< 
with  tht»  determined  purpose  of  declsrijig.ttaftt  Ml' 
and  Qthera  n«U  and  voidv  and  his  oOaaent  as  a  pain* 
ful -but' necessary  sacriieei  to  the  •present  violence; 
(Md^trength  of  the  parilwinent,  ba«ofHfta8(}ver:U«i 
shdald.be'iikA«ttditioh,t9  do-so.  -The  -Lorde^od 

^  I--     I  L  Btrhrartb.>-SA.]r>«<C3aicbdosi*  ' 
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ConiMnat  bQwerar,- pipfeued  to.  Bi>kw»wMge« 
v'ah.  anpcb  jay  nod  tbankfulnwa,  his  m^eatjf** 
Ifntce  .aod  ia¥or  id  giviog  rqjBl  Bsuntito  tbew 
two  bitlg.  But  OD  the  morrow  a  comniitteo  of  the 
Lords,  appoioted  to  disooTer  aqd  preveot  avil  couD- 
selors  about  his  majesty,  passed  several  stiogjog 
votes,  which  were  alt  reported  to  the  Coranioas. 
Thej  proposed  that  ai\  privy  couo«iloi:a  aad  great 
officers  of  state,  except  such  as  heid  their  place^.b^ 
ioheritaoce,  should  be  raiDOT«d>  apd  that  nope  sboald 
be  received  ioto  those  places  but  such  as  should  be 
reoomineDded  by  the  bumble  adrica  of  both  Houses 
of  parliameot;  that  EDdymion  Porter,  William 
Murnty*  Sir  John  Wiateiv  aai  others,  should  be 
reuiored  iwevar  irain  the  parsons  of  tha  Ibag  and 
qnesn.  Oa  the  next  day.  the  Hoase  of  Commops 
suggested  new  inodaa  of  raisiog  mooey  for  tb^  re- 
ductioa  of  Inslaod,  graod^  proposiog  to  apply  to 
that  purpose  a  millioo  of  mouey-^^ha  £rst  time,  we 
baliete,  that  so  large  a  anm  w^a  ever  memtiooad  in 
a  parliameatary  estimate.  On  the  17tfa  of  Febru- 
Kry  they  went  ioin  a  committse  on  a  biU  for  the 
Buppressiog  of  iaoovations  in  the  church,  for  the 
Hbolisbing  of  superstitious  aod  scaodalous  miaisters, 
and  all  idolatrous  practices,  £>r  the  better  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day  called  Suioday,  and  for  the  set- 
rjing  of  preaching  and  preachers*  By  these  aod 
the  Jike  proceedioga  the  religiooa  seal  of  the  people 
vas  kepfi  varm  and  activei,  and  the  petitions  ud 
addreapes  of  the  masses,  in  town  and  country,  en- 
aoanged  the  Gommona  by  the  agreeable  consciena- 
neai  of  their  own  power. 

Bat  tlwra  was  another  bill  which  ibo  Commons 
.had  at  heart,  and  which  Chadea  waa  resplute  not 
to  pass,  wishing,  however,  it  should  seem,  to  get 
the  queen  safely  out  of  the  country  before  he 
should  declare  this  resolution.  The  Commons  felt 
that  they  could  never  ba  safe  pntU  they  had  the 
whole  power  of  the  sword  in  their  own  hands.  It 
was  nodeoiably  Charles's  attempt  to  seize  the  five 
members,  which  induced  them  to  insist  peremptorily 
upon  vesting  the  command  of  the  miUtia  in  officers 
of  their  own  choice  and  nomination,  There  bad 
.been  a  strong  tendency  this  way  before:  far  exam- 
ple, on  the  &J.h  of  May,  1641.  upon  the  discorery  of 
Percy*^  and  Jermyn'^B  confipLracy  to  .ride  over  the 
parliament  with  the .  army  ^f  the  nortlit  an  ^rder 
was  made  that  tbe  memliiqrs  of  each  county,  dec., 
should  Rwet  to^ponsidei;  in  wjhatjftnte  ti^  pbioes  for 
which  they  served  were  in  naspectpf  afma  aod  am- 
munition, and  whether  the  deputy  Ueutenants  and 
.lord  lieutenants  were  persona  well  aJSTected  to  rolig- 
ioo  and  the  public  peace ;  and  the  members  were 
also  to  present  the  namAS  of  these  lord  Kentenants, 
&c.,  to  the  House,  and  to  report  who  were  the 
governors  of  the  forts  aod  castles  in  their  respective 
ooonties.^  On  the  7th  of  December,  1641,  when 
the  Btorm  was  thickening  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
overcast  by  the  horrors  from  Irelaad(  Hnalerig 
broQght  tn  &  blU  for  appoiDting  eetti^a  peraoiis, 
whose  names  were  lef^  \a  blank,  to  the  oftices  of 
lorda  general  of  all  the  fittoea  within  England  nod 
WalM,  and  lonf  admiral  of  England,  "j^ia  Mil, 

1  ComBBiM*  JobibbL 


however*  waa  laid  aside,  and  a  new  {dan  dariaod,  it 
beAng  ordered,  on  the  Slat  of  Deeembor,  ll»t  the 
Houae- shenld  rasolfe  itself  into  a  conunittee  on 
JIdonday  neat,  to  take  into  consideration  the  militi* 
of  thekiogdem*  ThatMooday — that  black  Monday 
— was  the  day  on  which  Charles  sent  liis  first  mea- 
sage  by  the  attorney- geoeral,  Herbert,  about  Lord 
KimboUoo  and  the  five  members.  On  January  the 
13th,  of  tbo  present  year,  1642,  the  second  dmy 
afler  the  triotnpfaant  return  of  the  Commons  from 
the  city,  a  declaration,  as  wa  have  mentioned,  was 
passed  for  providing  for  the  defense  of  the  kiogdtHn, 
by  which  all  offitw,  ma^strates,  &c.,  were  enjoin- 
ed to  take  cara  that  no  soldiers  should  be  raised,  nor 
any  casttes  or  anna  .given  up  without  his  majes^'a 
plansnro  ngmijied  to  both  Hotuts  of  paHiameut. 
The  Lords  a(  first  refused  to  concur  in  thia  declar- 
ation;' but  wbe9  ^e  danger  thickened,  their  lord- 
ships changed  their  minds,  and  only  a  few  days 
Bft«r  their  refusal  (on  February  the  16th)  they 
resolved  to  go  along  with  the  other  House.  This 
ordinance  coocerniog  the  militia,  however,  had  not 
«reu  been  caitried  through  the  Lower  House  with- 
out opposition,  for  while  the  majority  maintained 
that  the  power  of  the  militia  was  not  in  the  king 
but  solely  in  the  parliament  (aod  that  if  the  king 
reiiiBed  to  order  the  same  according  to  the  advi(» 
of  his  parliament,  they  might  then  lawfully  do  it 
without  bim),  the  minority  insisted  thai  the  power 
of  the  militia  was  solely  in  the  king,  that  it  ought  to 
be  left  to  bim,  aod  that  the  parluunent  never  did  ttr 
ooght  to  meddle  with  it.  Wfaitelock  gave  it  na  his 
humble  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  militia  waa 
neither  in  ^e  kiag  alone  nor  in  the  parUament 
aboe;  but  if  aqy  where  in  the  eye  of  the'law,  it 
was  in  the  king  and  parliament  both  consenting  to- 
gether. He  afterwards  said  that  he  could  not  join 
in  advice  with  those  who  wished  to  settle  the  militia 
of  themselves  without  the  king,  but  rather  went 
with  those  who  moved  that  they  afaouki  a^n  peti- 
tion his  majesty  that  the  militia  might  be  setUed  in 
such  hands  as  both  he  and  his  parliament  might 
agree  upon  to  trust,  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
bo  more  careful  to  keep  the  sword  sheathed  than 
to  draw  it.  But  this  proposition  was  about  the 
most  impracticable  that  could  be  made ;  for  those 
nrbom  the  king  trusted  the  parliament  distrusted, 
and  thosewbo  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  parliament 
ware  objects  of  batred  and  disgust  to  the  king.  In 
fiuit,  the  entire  business  was  now  in  snch  a  atute 
tbat  the  appeal  to  the  sword  was  inevitable,  nod, 
ponstUutionally  or  unconatitutional^,  parliament 
defermiq^  not  to  resign  tfae  command  of  troops 
vbo  miglft  wf;  the  very  morrow  be  employed 
agaimt  thooa.  They .  therefore  resolved  to  place 
.the  comrpaod  of  the  sword  io  the  hands  of  those 
whom  tl^  could  both  trnat  and  control,  and  they 

1  Tbirtrfm  )>««n  dacUnd  tlwt  ibt  dsBMd  of  ik«  Cooummww 
icaiunabta  &ni]  aecttmtj,  and  pntHtml  aswoK  dw  vote  bjr  wluch 
thttir  lonlsbipa  rajactad  tlia  daclantinn  abont  tlw  aultiia.  TIipib 
prawttiof  poejv  w«ra  Eaaeit  Warwick,  Pambraka,  H^lUnd,  StAiofonl, 
iQeiljont,  Lf\t:tms\Cl»r9,  Lincoln,  Sarniu,  Boliii(tAik«,  PeuHwruaxh, 
ThuwlfL  Nuttinghain.  Saya  and  Sale.  V'mumy,  Paget,  Kirabulton, 
Bmok,  Robem.  purib,  Wbanoo,  St.  John,  Spetmcr.  Newakam,  Wil- 
^^bk/|,9<UijEft  IHnc*t  HiiwuddaEaenck.Utey  da  Week, ChauJua, 
lliiBadwi. 
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oDnrinated  in  their  bill  the  lord  IleiiMiaoto  of  all 
the  coao^  who  were  to  ob^  the  ordei^t  of  the 
two  HooMs  of  pariiunent,  and*  Id  bo  hremovable 
hj  the  lung  fer  two  yeuo.  Thhi  wu  tat  open 
death-blow  to  the  pren^tivo ;  bat  il  -it  difficntt 
ID  eoDceive  by  what  other  fonco  llm  taefobers 
<^  that  pariiameot  eooM  have  flOoanad  their  ei^- 
ODce,  or  goaraotied  tor  a  week  the  many  greftt 
and  many  good  thing!  diey  had  obtaioed  for  the 
oatioo.' 

The  MtKtia  Bill  waa  tendered  to  Chartea  on  the 
19tfa  or  SOth  of  Febmaiy:  he  was  then  on  the 
Keoliflh  coaat,  and  the  qaeen  bad  not  yet  got  off. 
On  the  Slat  the  Lord  Staiofonl  reputed  to  the 
Howe  of  Poeta  the  kio^s  annrer  to  tfaeh>  petitioo 
raapecting  the  ordering  of  the  mihtla  of  the  king- 
dom, which  waa,  Hmt  thi»  being  a  bsrineBs  of  the 
higheat  impertatiee,  not  only  for  the  kingdom  in 
goDoral,  bet  abo  for  hia  Majearf*a  fegal  antborl^, 
he  tbongbt  it  moot  Beceaaaty  to  lake  aome  Ume  to 
adrise  tberenpoot  end  that  thetefore  be  conld  not 
promiae  a  poritira  answer  until  be  ahottld  retnm, 
which  be  intonded  to  do  as  soon  as  be  shovid  hare 
pot  hia  denreflt  eoDsort  the  qaeeo,  and  his  dear 
daogfater  the  Prineesa  Mary,  on  board.  When 
this  message  waa  broogfat  down  to  the  Coratnooa, 
tfaongh  it  fell  far  short  of  an  sbsohite  refusal  (and 
that,  we  beKere,  solely  becaoee  the  queen  was  DOt 
safely  off),  it  excited  great  discontent,  aod  led  to 
the  immediate  drawing  np  of  aoothM"  petition  more 
energetic  than  its  predecessor.  The  Lords  joined 
in  this  petitioDs  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  presented 
by  the  Earl  of  Porttaod  aod  two  meabera  of  the 
Lower  Honae.  Charles  was  told  that  they  had, 
with  a  great  ded  of  grief,  received  his  last  answer ; 
that  hm  maies^,  by  a  graeioas  message  formerly 
sent  ante  them,  bad  been  pleased  to  promise  that 
the  miniia  aboald  be  pot  into  socfa  hands  as  parlla- 
meet  shoold  approve  of  or  recoi^meod  onto  him, 
ibe  extent  of  their  power  sod  the  time  of  their  con- 
tinnaoee  beiog  declared  ;  that  after  that  was  done, 
aad  tiie  honorable  persons  who  sboold  hold  the 
command  Doniioated  by  both  Houses,  his  nffljesty 
nevertheless  vras  now  deferring  hfs  resolution  co  a 
longer  and  very  UDcertaiD  lime,  vfhich  delay  Sn  the 
midst  of  the  present  dangers  and  dfetractibos,  wsa 
as  nnsa^mfaetory  as  so  absoltrte  denihl;  that  thejr 
ooee  again  besonght  him  to  gtve  tfaMn  SBch  an  an- 
swer aa  might  nise  in  Ihem  a  MnAdertce  that  thfey 
should  not  be  expoaed  to  UiO  practictis  of  Uiose  who 
vme  driratlDg  after  the  mitt  of  tb*  Uagdom ;  that 
DoCluBg  but  £e  tastant  granting  of  their  hnnlble 
petition  coaM  ee^He  them  to  suppress  the  rebellltfa 
in  Irriand,  or  secnra  diamselvet/;  ilAnd  (hat'lhe  laWs 
boA  of  Ood  aod  mao  eojotoM  them'tb  jiiit' this  bill 
In  exeentiOB,  as  several  coobties  by'  thbir  daily 
petitions  bed  desired  them  to  dtf;''ahd'  ia'  Mttie 

■  Chtvoduo  Itianvif  ny,  that  ChuIwCi  Tibfenf  protcMfng*  in  th* 
(M  af  ilw  flva  nembm  mada  tli*  B<kimb  fMl  thtt  Vtwf  hkd  no  teettrhy 
notpt  ia  (hti  niliiw  Mil.  "  When  Uiii  bill  had  bMU  with  much  ado 
«ccBpi«d.  tnS  lint  read,  Itlei*  ware  fcir  man  wb'd  iina|lMd'it  irovld 
nw  nniva  ftmhar  cMrnttnaiina  i  hat  t»#'tfitfra'  wete  rny  hit 
•U  mat  beliaM  it  M  ba  «  wy  McMMryinMTttlHii'  ftr  tVa  fnHdt  iai 
MiHyaf  theUafdaM.  So  gnat  aa  ImpnUaiai'ltlHl  tba  t)M  piwtini(l> 
■t*  BpMi  tWa  U«bJ,  with  litth  nppaittiOD,  it^UMdOa  Cutn* 
■oani  aad  ana  anu  op  to  iha  Lavda."— /flat.  ' 


places  were  beginaiog  already  to  do  It  irf  tbemselvea.' 
Obaries  vras  now  toss  eoortetfos  than  before,  for 
1^  the  thne  tibia  petitioa  waa  preaeoted,  the  qneen 
waa  on  abip-boai4.>  On  the  day  an  wblefa  aba 
sailed,  the  SM  of  Febtuaiy,  bb  irrole  an-extraMn- 
dmary  letter  to  the  Earl,  of  Berkshire,  who  pro- 
dnced  It  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  sevetal 
other  peers  affirmed  that  they  had  received  letters 
fi-om  the  king  to  the  ssme  effect;  whereupon  the 
House  went  into  committee  to  consider  what  ill 
couDBoIs  had  been  given  to  his  majesty,'  dec.  On 
the  S5th  Chariea  returned  to  GsoterbDry,  and  sent 
orders  that  the  Prioce  of  Wnles  should  meet  hnn 
at  Greenwich.  This  order  was  instantly  commn- 
nicBted  to  parliament,  apparently  by  the  Mai^ttb 
of  Hertford,  the  governor  of  the  young  prinoe. 
Both  Houses  joined  in  a  message,  representing 
that  .the  prince  might  not  be  removed  from  Haaitp- 
ton  Coort,  and  that  fye  these  rensoDS  >— that  they 
had  conceived  ^at  the  prince  was'  to  slay  aC  Hamp- 
ton Coort  until  his  majesty's  tetura ;  that  the  Lord 
Marqait  of  Hertford,  appointed  by  h)s  majesty  to 
be  governor'  of  the  prince,  and  approved  of  aod 
commanded  by  the  paHisment  to  give  bis  personal 
attendance  on  the  prince,  was  now  so  indisposed  in 
his  health  that  ho  wrb  not  able  to  attend  the  prince 
to  any  other  place;  and  that  the  remciral  of  the 
prince  at  this  time  might  he  a  cause  to  promote 
jealousies  and  fears  in  the  hearts  of  his  majest)r's 
good  snbjeeta,  which  they  conceived  it  very  neces- 
sary to  avoid.  To  this  Chnrlea  ahswered,  that  the 
princess  going  to  meet  him  at  Greeonich  was  noway 
contrary  to  hia  former  intention,— that  he  was  very 
sorry  to  bear  f»f  the  indisposltioii  of  the  marqiris,*~ 
and  that  aa  for  the  foars  and  jealonsies  spoken  of, 
he  knew  not  what  answer  to  give,  not  belog  able  to 
imagioe  fVom  what  grounds  they  proceeded.  In 
the  mean  lime  Hertford,  who  had  got  as  suddenly 
well  as  he  had  fallen  sick,  hiid  been  at  Greenwich, 
and,  in  deflnnce  of  parliament,  had  put  the  young 
prince  into  bis  fitther's  hands.  On  Sunday  the 
a7th  of  February,  some  of  the  Lords  were  sent  to 
Oreenwich  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  priitce  back  to 
London;  but  the  king  told  them  haughtily,  that  be 
would  take  charge  of  the  prince  himself,  and  carry 
him  along  with  him  wherever  he  Went,  repeating 
that  he  knew  not  the  grounds  of  such  fbars  and 
saspicioDB.  Charles  then  moved  from  Oreenwjch 
to  TfaeobaMs,  being  now,  as  he  conceived,  ready  for 
a  longed  jotimey.  '  He  was  followed  to  TheobahlB 

1  Pari  Hii(. 

*  Hii  auawar,  nivaDy  aitlti  Ilia  lia^'a  final  aniwer,  ma  nnt  la- 
MlfVd  la  rarllaMWiit  till  tba  HUi  af  Fabiuai^.  -  ft  it  Oharha-refa^d 
Vawn"  JwPfi  l»  Ma  Biad  Miaiapc  W  aww  iii  pei^im  Uw-ftrs  vt»»an, 
aud  UbiiTid  to  excute  hii  conduct  in  that  partifvlar-  H«  taid,  "for 
tho  parnina  nomrnaled  Id  ha  lleutcnanfi  of  th'a  Hvei^l  cootitlaa  of 
SriAtatd-  aad  Walrt,  hit  im}«aty  4a  cMtariiM  to  «llo#  tUM'fWin- 
qi^fiiatif«i'*»'7'C>'*««'**'V  i^4itnF<  Laf0MVSad  aaeh.gclnr  M- 
fm^tla^»  hb,  liy  ancient  rbaitsra,  bate  gwited.Qnto  theiq  tba  ponrar 
of'lhB  milttfa,  hit  majei^  doth  not  coAcefve  that  I'l  Citn  ftaad  *ith  }na. 
t)«aiM-^ic)iW'sniir  their  ytheRMowta  ibat  pa4icnMii;>  (Hb-waa 

of  the  Sfty  of  ^ondun  at  hm  dikpnaaL^  .  .  Ai  to  tliE  time  daiirad  for 
hit  caatlabKiitm  of  the  pmran  Vo  l»  ^iftpd/tiii  majmy  rlvetll  this 
lMt#Wt'tWtha'caB  om  aoaaaai;i(t«Jhie«i*iifaaelC<tf'Jai«3iiatiiiawar 
;*fklclie^  ant)  ttw.lavatof  |bii' J(tfl«^  haraifU*a<djQ,1(U|f^  tba 
dafiraaa  at  hia  peopla  and  to  put  it  into  tha  tianda  of  «thata  for  way  ta- 
dafiaita  titaa."  "' 
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by  HI  urgent  petitioa  of  both  HcMsei,  Bntraattog  him 
t*  yieid  the  point  aboM  tfae  militu,  and  teUing  him 
that  if  he  did  Qotthejrabould  be^eompeUed*  and  were 
revolvod,  to  t»ke  that  matter  into  their  owo  fauds  for 
therafe^of  tlieiimgdoaa.-  They  moraoTer  beiou^t 
him  to  retoro  toiii*  capital  and  pariismeat,  and  not  to 
remove  llie  yoang  prinoe  to  a  diatmee  fivm  them. 

Aad  Ihey  beseeoh  yvat  mqet^»V  ceotiuiod  thia 
patitiont  "  to  be  iofbrmed  by  them,  Uiat*  by  the  laws 
of  Uie  kingdom,  the  power  of  raiaing,  ordering,  and 
diapofliag  tb»  militia^  within  any  city,  tawn,  or  other 
pUoe,  can  not  be.  granted  to  any  corporatioot  by 
charter  or  otherwise,  wilhoat  the  authority  and 
eoBvent  of  parliameDt ;  and  that  those  parts  of  the 
Itiogdorn  which  have  put  theinaelves  in  a  posture  of 
defense  against  the  couimoo  danger  have  therein 
done  Dothiog  but  according  to  the  declaraljon  and 
directioD  of  both  Houses,  and  what  is  jostifiahle  by 
all  the  laws  of  thia  kingdom."  Th^s  wns  plaio  speak- 
ug.  Cbarlea  also  thought  thnt  the  time  was  now 
come  for  him  to  adopt  the  same  kind  of  laDgnage. 
He  said  hasti^»  "I  am  so  much  amazed  at  this  mes- 
sage that  I  know  Dot  what  to  answer.  You  apeak 
of  je^iisies  and  fears :  li^  your  hands  to  your 
hearts  and  ask  yourselves  whether  I  may  not  likn- 
wiso  be  disturbed  with  fears  and  jealousies;  and,  if 
•0, 1  assure  you  this  message  hath  nothing  lessen- 
ed.them.  For  die  militia,  I  thought  so  much  of  it 
twforo  I  sept  that  answer,  and  am  so  much  assured 
that  the  answer  is  agreeable  to  what  to  justice  or 
reason  you  can  ask,  or  I  in  honor  grant,  that  I  shall 
not  alter  it  in  aoy  point.  For.  my  reaidence  near 
you,  I  wish  it  might  bo  so  safe  and  honorable  that  I 
had  no  cause  to  absent  myself  from  Whitehall ;  ask 
yourselves  whether  I  have  not.  For  my  son,  I 
shall  take  that  care  of  him  which  aball  justify  me 
to  Grod  as  A  fiitbar,  and  to  my  dominions  as  a  king. 
To  copclude :  I  assure  yon,  upon  my  honor,  that,! 
have  no  thought  but  of  peace  and  justice  to  my 
people,  which  I  shall,  by  all  fmr  means,  seek  to 
preserve  and  maintain,  relying  npop  the  goodness 
and  providence  of  God  for  tlge  preservntion  of 
myself  und  rights."'  As  soon  as  thia  answer  from 
Theobalds  w;aa  made  known  in  the  House,  the 
Commons  resolved  that  the  kingdom  should  be 
forthwith  put  into  a  posture  of  defense,  by  author- 
ity of  parliament  alone;  and  that  a,  .committee 
sbould  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  laying 
down  the  juat  causes  pi  their  fears  and  jealousies, 
to  clear  their  House  from  aoy  jenloueioB  conceived 
of  it.  and  to  consider  and  declare  their  opinion  as 
to  all  mBtten  that  might  arise  out'.o(  this  crisis. 
Tl^n  the  Cnmmons  demanded  a  conference  with 
the  Itordfl,  and  invited  them  to  join  in  these  their 
resolutions.  ,  The  first  resolution  about  putting  the 
kingdom  on  its  defense  was  carried  in  the  Upper 
Home*  fnit  not  till  after  a  serions  debate,  nor  widi- 
out;  some  protests;  the  second  resolotion  was 
adqpted  Duiminiously.  .  Instantly  an  order  was 
isaued  bydie  two  Houstfafiir  litting'otit  tbe  vtltint 
ffe«t,  and  for  putting  It  inHet  the  command  of  the 
EnrI  of  Nnrthumberland,  .lord  bi^  adoiinil  of 
England,  who  was  instructed  to  see  nU  1b»'  royal 
>  Kuhworth. 


ships  rigged  and  put  in  readiness,  and  to  make 
knowa  to  all  merohaots,  mastera,  and  owners  o{ 
brading-vessejst'that  it  would  be  an  acceptable  sei^ 
vice  to 'the  king  sod  parliament  if  they  likewise 
wovid  cause  all  their  ahipa  to  be  rigged  and  eqoip- 
pad«  so  that  they  mi^  pot  to  aea  at  the  shortest 
notlee.  Botii  Lorda  and  CominoBa  then  adjourned 
for  two  days  to  give  lime  for  their  jwnt  committee 
to  meet  U  Merehaat  Tailora'  Hall,  aad  there  pre- 
pare-other matters.  On  the  6th  ot  March  the  for- 
mer militia  ordinance  was  read  again  in  the  Lords; 
bnt  this  time  the  king's  name  and  anl^iHity  were 
wholly  left  out,  and  the  blanks  for  the  names  of  the 
lord  Ueut^nants  were  .all  filled  up  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  bad  been  recommended  by  the 
Conomons.  Many  of  these  lionteoaots  of  counties 
who  were  to  have  command  of  the  militia  were 
royalists,— nearly  all  were  men  of  the  highest  rank 
and  attached  to  monarchy;  bat  then  there  were 
many  hated  names  in  Che  listt  and  Charles  waa 
convinced,  and  probably  upon  good  grounds,  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  civil  war,  the  nujority  of  them 
wouid  Ibrb  rathejc  to  the  parltopieot  than  to  him. 
He  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  array  ttf  the  aristoc- 
racy wouki  have  been  againat  him  in  any  attempt 
to  restore  the  dd  despo^m.  To  atreogtheo  the 
ordinance,  the  Commons  sent  up  to  the  other 
House  the  following  resolutions : — That  the  com- 
missions recently  granted  under  the  great  seal  for 
lieutenancies  for  counties  were  illegal  and  void; 
that  such  oommissions  shoubl  be  all  called  in  and 
canceled;  and  that  whosoever  should  attempt  to 
execute  aoy  such  power  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment should  be  accounted  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom;' — and  these  resolutioos  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Lords  with  a  feeble  murmur  of  dissent 
from  three  voices.  After  this  the  Commons  aent 
up  their  famous  Declaration,  setting  forth  the 
causes  of  their  fears  and  jealousies,  linking  the  king 
and  the  coort  with  the  .Irish  rebellion  aad  masMcre, 
asserting  that  all  along,  there  had  been  a  plan  for 
the  .altering  of  religion  and  breaking  the  neck  of 
parliament, — that  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
had  been  solicited  by  the  pope's  nuncio  to  lend  hia 
majesty  6000  men,  to  help  to  maintain  his  rt^alty 
againat  the  parlianient;  and  in  the  end,  invitioig  his 
majesty  to  return  to  Whitehall,  and  bring  the 
priaco  with  him,  one  of  the  best  ways  of  remov- 
ing their  apprehension.  The  Lords,  after  some 
debate,  resolved  that  they  agreed  with  the  House 
of  Commons  in  this  declaration,  and  that  it  should 
be  sent  after  the  king.  But  fourteen  peers  enter- 
ed their  names  bb  dissenting  from  this  vote. 

The  king  had  removed  from  Theobalds  to  Roystoa 
on  the  3d  of  March,  and,  on  the  7th,  be  proceeded 
from  Hoyston  to  Newmarket,  many  persons  joining 
him  on  the  road.  On  the  9th  his  "  revolted  court- 
iers,** the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Holland,  were  af- 
ter him*  and.proseDted  atNewcastle this UDreaerved 
declaration  wPthe  parliament.  Hollandt  it  appoan, 
the  man  who  had  formerly  been  the  queen's  fiivor- 
ite,  read  this  provoking  paper.  When  ha  came  to  the 
passsgeo  wbieh  related  to  the  royal  wamnta  grant- 
ed to  the  two  fhgithrea  from  pnrUament,  the  Lord 
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Digbf  uid  Mr.  Jermyiii  diaries  interrupted  bim 
by  ciyiog,  "  That  is  ftiae !"  and  when  Holland  west 
OB  and  toactaed  igain  vpen  the  stme  nilqecit  fan 
majet^  exckumed,  't'Tia  a  lie!**  Ha  aald  tfaat  it 
WM  a  high  thing  to  tax  a  king  with  breach  of  protn- 
»e ;  that,  for  this  declaration,  be  ooald  not  bave 
believed  the  parliHraent  would  have  sent  him  such 
a  paper  if  he  had  not  seen  it  brooght  bj  such  per* 
eons  of  honor.  I  am  sorry  fbr  the  parliament," 
contiDaed  he,  "  bnt  am  glad  I  have  it  (the  declara- 
tion), for  by  that  I  doubt  not  to  satisfy  my  people. 
Ye  speak  of  ill  counsete,  but  I  am  confident  the 
pariiament  hath  had  worse  information  than  I  have 
bad  eonnsela/'  He  then  asked  them  what  he  had 
denied  the  parliament.  The  Earl  of  HollHud  in- 
steneed  die  militia.  That  was  ao  bill,*'  cried  the 
king.  •*  Bnt  it  is  a  neceaiaiy  request  at  Ais  time," 
■aid  Hnllaod.  Bat  I  bare  not  denied  it  yet,"  re- 
torted Cbaries.  On  ^e  fbllowing  day  the  king 
delirered  bis  deBI>erate  nnswer  to  the  declaration. 
Holfand  read  it,  and  then  endeavored  to  persuade 
bis  majesty'  to  retDrn  to  bis  capitnl.  "  I  wonld," 
said  Cbaries,.  **  yon  had  given  me  eauae,  but  I  am 
sure  this  declar&tioo  is  not  the  way  to  lead  me  to  it. 
In  all  Aristotle's  rhetoric  there  is  no  such  argoment 
of  persnasion  as  this."  Then  tbe  Kari  of  Pembroke 
told  bim  ftat  the  parliament  had  hnmbly  besooght 
fats  majesty  to  come  near  them.  ■>  I  haTe  learned 
by  tiieir  declaration,"  said  Charles,  "tfaat  these 
words  are  not  enongb.**  Pembr^e  then  entreated 
hhn  cleariy  to  express  what  be  would  have.  "  I 
would  whip  a  boy  in  WeBtminster  School,**  said 
Cbaries.  *<who  eonld  not  tell  thnt  by  my  answer," 
The  king  was  eoanefy  oracolar,  and  inclined  to 
jSty  at  cross  pnrposes — that  wretched  game  which 
bad  brought  bhn  to  his  present  straits.  Presently 
be  toM  the  messengers  of  pariiamenttbat  they  were 
much  mistaken  if  they  thonght  his  answer  a  denial. 
"Then,"  said  Pembroke,  "may  not  the  militia  be 
granted  as  desired  by  tbe  parliament  fcrr  a  time  ?" 
"No,  by  God!"  exclaimed  Charlds,  "not  for  an 
honr.  Yon  hare  asked  that  of  me  that  was  never 
asked  of  any  king,  and  with  ^vhich  I  will  not 
trnstmy  wife  and  children."'  Charles  then  turn- 
ed to  Ireland,  saying,  The  bnsiness  of  Ireland 
will  never  be  done  in  the  wny  that  yon  are  in. 
Four  hundred  will  never  do  that  work ;  it  must'  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  or«.  If  I  were  trusted  with 
it.  I  wonld  pawn  my  bead  to  end  tbdt  work ;  and, 
tfaongh  I  am  a  beggar  myself,  by  God  I  can  find 
money  for  that.*'   He  proceeded  to  observe,  that 

>  JtuhwifA.— Mar  nvs,  -Tin  Unf  vxpranad  unch  IndlinmtlM 
«kM  h*  TKaivad  tkM  ramoMMnDB,  maylaiirifis  *f  ^  naiiMr  cf  it, 
ibu  It  wm*  mIt  u  npbmidins,  not  an  in* itatioit  oj  rxraouion  of  him 
u  icMnt  to  the  fMirliaaieDt ;  uid  UM  them  th»t  in  all  Atiitotle'*  rhtst- 
«le  iWift  «M  M  nch  ugtuMM  tl  peismko  j  twl  thtt  be  tMuU 
MtMritte  SBMbn  dealuuiMi,  wfaioh.  «hhin  a  Um  dayi  after,  nu 
tan  aff  aad  pnUiriied  ;  wherain,  with  tkep  ptotaitatioiw,  he  xii^ 
ixivn  the  truth  of  hii  tcligion,  end  justifiei  his  other  prurredin^. 
inTinvtboM  irarmtt  fnrmupoittng  Hatter '.leMiTil  altd'uthe^,  in 
laaaMMar  whleh  Aeftrga  Uiaai  noaa  the* 'mMi  their  aetdleM 
fcan  awl  nncniain  esprcsaioaa  of  adfcrtieerMnla  fnta  Bone,  Vcoico, 
Pana.  and  othf  r  ptacee  :  recitn  the  many  i^iiciiiai  aett  whicli  ho  had 
tfnij  paesrd  ibhi  ^rlisoTFut,  in  actiaf^  hi*  pciifJ^  ;  atod  pftitfeMi,'in 
fwlaiiwi,  tWt  ha  ia  Mat  dcainna  w  vtaida'wKr  lMp*rliMaent;«»4 
*mU  ianaJiaialj  tftora  to  Laadaa,  if  Im  couU  ara.ar  hinr  «f  any 
NMNtwa  Made  tat  Ua  aeeorfij." 


thia  dedaratinn  of  pariiament  was  atraage  aaA  nn- 
expeeted,  and  said  ha  would  take  tame  to  aaswer* 
particnlarly  eonnennng  th»  gmnoda  of  their  feaiii 
and  jeakaisiea,  In  the  mean  time,"  be  continned* 
» I  mast  tell  yoo  diat  I-  rather  expected  a  vindica- 
tion for  tbe  impntntion  laid  on  me  in  Master  Pym's 
speech,  than  tfaat  any  more  general  rumors  and 
discouirses  should  get  credit  with  you.  For  my 
fetav  and  doubts,  I  did  not  think  they  should  hare 
been  so  groundless  or  trivial,  while  so  many  sedi- 
ttous  pamphlets  and  sermons  are  looked  upon,  and 
so  great  tnmnlts  are  remembered,  unpunished, 
uninqnired  into :  I  etill  confess  my  feaT«,  and  eaH 
God  to  witness,  that  they  are  greater  fur  tfae  true 
Protestant  profession,  my  people,  and  laws,  than 
for  my  own  rights  or  safety;  thou^  I  must  tdl 
yen,  I  conceive  that  nona  of  theie  are  free  from 
danger.  What  would  yon  have  f  Have  I  violated 
your  laws  T  Have  I  denied  to  pass  any  MH  for  tbe 
ease  and  seevnbr  of  my  snbjectft  ?  I  do  not  ask  yon 
what  yoo  have  done  for  me.  Have  any  of  riiy  people 
been  transported  with  fears  and  apprehensions  T 
I  have  offored  as  free  and  general  a  pardon  as  yoor- 
Selves  can  desire.  AH  this  considered,  there  is-  a 
judgment  from  heaven  upon  this  nation,  if  these  di»- 
tractions  continue.  God  so  deal  with  me  and  miob, 
as  all  my  thoughts  and  intentions  are  npright,  for  the 
maintenance  of  Che  true  Protestant  profession,  and 
for  the  observation  end  preservation  of  tbe  laws  of 
this  land ;  and  I  hope  Gt>d  will  bless  and  assist  tboae 
laws  for  my  preservation."  These  were  solemn 
asseverations :  nevertheless  at  that  tery  aibment, 
the  queen  was  selhng  and  pawning  Che  cmwn  jew- 
els of  Enghnd,  in  order  to  purdiase  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  to  bring  in  a  fore'^  army  upon  the 
English  people.'  There  was  truth  in  the  assertion 
that  he  had  passed  many  bids  for  ihe  ease  and 
security  of  hla  subjects — that  he  bad  made  great 
and  valuable  concessions ;  but  then,  unfortunately 
for  him,  it  was  equally  true — as'  it  was  eqnftlly 
well  known — that  he  had  yielded  later  than  nt  the 
eleventh  holir,  and  only  in  the  face  of  a  power 
rifling  paramount  to  his  own — that,  as  long  ns  he 
could,  ho  had  proudly  and  scornfully  resisted  tbe 
slightest  coocessbn.  Could  such  a  prince  get  credit 
for  a  sudden  conversion  ?  The  thing  Was  scarcely 
to  be  npected,  even  had  there  been  no  clrcnm- 
stences  to  provoke  suspicion;  rind  there  were  a 
thousand  such  eireiitaistances.  Every  wiud  that 
blewlVorti'the  continent  brought  reports  of  foreign 
alliances  and  projected  invasions.  Tbe  flinaties  of 
rdynhy  did  riot  scruple  to  assert,  hi  safo'plaees,  that 
a  foreign  army  would  soon  raddce  this  rebellious 
people  to  a  proper  submission  to  the  crown. 

'  "It  waa  nnt  unknown  to  the  parliamont,  at  Wat  not  niMiiepBetad 
(filr  It  oaa  nnslljr  Ullted  nnenx  th«  i*^1(r  of  Aal  thmbt,  that  Ito 
VUaa,  when  aha  immei  into  Hobodt  CarfM  Hith  bar  tlM  tmen 

jnw^i  tn  pawn  w  lell  there  :  which,  ir  the  ili<l,  thtjr  rnulU  nut  be  ig- 
noDiTit  wli.-Lt  the  intenlinn  wns,  ur  whnt  tbe  elTect  was  liliel}'  to  prove  ; 
nor  toufd  ft  be  nnkaowa  tn  them  huw  unlawlbl  Ibe  act  Waa,  and  Ihefe- 
fm  hew  <t  |o  ba  pmeated ;  ftit  the|-ii)dictad-h>r  alttrwaid  ofi  hi^ 
tnwm  for  lliat  fact,  and  were  able  to  tell  the  world,  in  a  declaniion. 
huW  n'rfAt  a  rnme  it  U  in  a  kiog  hinnelf  tn  ninke  kwaj  the  omameulii 
of  the  troifn,  and  in  pertimbr  theJrW'b  oTit ;  y«ii,  ia  nth  On 
did  it  neiy  to  tprnd  or  gite  awaj',  not  to  ittaiwain  mvr  aRillttt  their 
own  people,  far  whoie  preaprratiun  not  ml;  thoae,  hnt  (rliaUuevar  Iba; 
peaaeaa,  waa  Aral  heetovred  on  iheni."— Hf^. 
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At  Uia  nme  time  Chiriei  edged  Bway  to  tbe 
Dottheut,  toward  the  veiy  coast  which  had  been 
raeotiooed  as  the  spot  selected  for  tbe  laoding  of 
tbe  invading  army.  On  the  14tb  of  March  he  went 
from  Newmarket  to  Huatiogdon,  whence  be  dated 
ao  elaborate  tnessage  to  the  two  Honaes,  aed  tbeo 
procended  to  Stamford.  Id  this  message  ha  ao- 
Douoced  to  them  that  he  intended  fixtambisxeaidence 
for  some  time  in  the  oity  of  York.  He  again  excol- 
pated  himself  at  the  expense  of  parliament;  forbade 
them  to  presume  npoa  any  pretense  to  aeUie  tbe 
militia,  aod  protested  that  all  their  acte  to  which  be 
WHS  no  party,  would,  and  must  be  illegal  and  void. 
Thereupon  it  was  voted  by  both  Houses — >•  1.  That 
the  king's  absence  so  far  remote  from  his  parhament 
is  not  only  an  obstruction,  but  may  be  a  destructioot 
to  the  afikirs  of  Ireland.  3.  That,  wben  the  Lords 
and  Commons  in  parlkment  shall  declare  whtf  the 
law  of  the  land  is,  to  have  this  not  oo^  qaestioned 
and  cootrovertedt  but  cootndicted,  and  a  command 
that  it  should  not  be  obeyed,  is  a  high  breach  of  the 
privilege  of  parliament.  3.  That  they  which  advised 
tbe  king  to  absent  bimsdlf  from  tbe  parliament  are 
enemies  to  tbe  peace  of  this  kingdom,  and  justly  to 
be  suspected  as  favorers  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland." 
On  the  same  day  ftbe  16th  of  March)  tbe  Commons 
voted  that  (he  kingdom  had  been  of  late,  and  still 
was,  in  immineat  danger,  both,  from  enemies  abroad, 
and  from  faction  at  home ;  UM^  in  this  esse  of  ex- 
treme dangeri  seeing  his  ms/es^'s  refusal,  the 
cnidinance  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  for  the  mili- 
tia, ought  to  be  obeyed  acccmling  to  tlie  fundsmen- 
lal  laws  of  titae  kingdom ;  and  that  a»ck  penona  aa 
should  be  nomineted  to  take  tbe  oommand  should 
eaecvte  theu'  c^ce  by  tbe  joint  authority  of  the  two 
Hoiuea.  The  Lords. agreed  i  and  tbe  Uentenaota 
and  depstiy  lientenants  of  the  counties  be^n  to 
orginiEe  the  militia.  On  the  I6th  of  March,  Charles 
was  at  OoDcaster;  on  the  19th  at  York,  where  he 
began  to  organize  a  separate  government.  On  the 
26tb,  the  Xiord  Willougfaby.  Lord  Dungarvon,  and 
Sir  Antoi^  ^reby,  arrived. at  York  to  present  to  bim 
the  parhament's  justification  of  tbeir  late  declaration. 
This  documept  accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of 
all  the  troubles,  by  resisting  the  militia  bill}  told 
him  that  bis  fears  and  doubts  were  unfounded;  bo- 
sought  him  to  remember  that  the  goverDmeot  of 
the  kingdom  before  the  be^ning  of  the  present 
parliament,  consisted  of  many  contiaaed  and  multi- 
plying acts  of  nolation  of  the  laws;  »tha  wounda 
whereof  were  scarcely  healed,  whaa  the  extremity 
of  all  those  violatioaa  was  Sue  exQeeded  by  the 
strange  and  naheard-of  brvaeh  of  law.  io  tbe  ac«n- 
satioo  of  tbe  Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  memben  of 
the  Commims'  House,"  for  which  they  had  as  yet 
recmred  no  fhll  satisfactioa.  With  moch  thankful- 
aese,  they  acknowledged  that  bis  majesty  bad  passed 
many  good  bills,  full  of  contentment  and  advantage 
to  his  people ;  but  truth  aod  necessity  enforced  them 
to  add,  that  ever  in  or  about  the  time  of  passing 
Uiose  biUt,  tome  design  or  oUier  had  been  on  fool, 
tifhich,  if  successful,  would  not  only  have  deprived 
them  of  the  fruit  of  those  bills,  but  would  have  reduced 
them  io  a  worse  condilioit  tium  that  in  u^idt  this 


present  parliament  had  found  the  ■oCton.**  Tbey 
threw  bsck  his  offer  of  a  pardon  with  cold  disdain, 
tolling  him  that  it  could  be  no  security  to  their  feare 
and  jealousies,  which  arose,  not  from  any  gnilt  of 
their  own,  but  from  the  evil  designs  and  attempt* 
of  others.  "  To  this  our  humble  answer,"  eootiooed 
the  document,  ''we  deaire  to  add  an  information, 
which  we  lately  received  from  tbe  deputy  goremor 
of  the  mercliBnt  adventurers  at  Rottordam,  in  Hol- 
land, that  an  unknown  person,  appertaining  to  the 
Lord  Digby,  did  kUely  solicit  one  James  Henely,  a 
mariner,  to  go  to  Elsinore,  and  to  take  charge  of  a 
ship  in  the  fleet  of  the  King  of  Denmark  there  pre- 
pared, which  he  should  conduct  to  Hull;  in  which 
fleet  likewise  be  aaid  a  great  army  was  to  be  traoa- 
ported :  and,  although  we  are  not  apt  to  pve  credit 
to  tnfin-matioo  of  tlds  nature,  yet  we  can  not  alto- 
gether think  it  fit  to  be  neglected,  but  that  it  may 
juatfy  add  iomowbat  to  the  weight  of  oar  fears  and 
jeakrasies,  considering  with  what  cireumatances  it 
ia  accompanied,  with  tiie  Lord  Digby's  preceding 
expressions  in  hb  letton  to  her  majesty  and  Sir 
Lewis  Dives,  and  your  majesty's  succeeding  course 
of  withdrawing  yourself  northward  from  your  par- 
liament in  a  manner  very  suitable  and  correspondent 
to  that  evil  counsel,  which  we  doubt  will  make  much 
deeper  impression  in  the  generality  of  your  people." 
They  ended  by  advising  and  beseeching  his  oaajes^ 
to  return  to  bis  capital  and  parliament  with  all  con- 
reoioint  speed,  where  he  shoukl  find  dutiful  affections 
and  earnest  endeavors  to  establish  his  tlirone  upon 
the  sare  fooodation  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
all  hii  kingdoms.  In  hia  teply,  Cbariea  asaoined  a 
haughty  and  sarcaatio  tone,  telling  fhom  that  thcgr 
need  not  expect  his  preaence  until  they  should  both 
secure  him  conoerning  his  jast  aj^elwosieiiB  of 
tumultuary  insolences,  and  give  him  satisfiiction  for 
those  insupportable  scandals  that  bad  been  raised 
against  him.  He.  however,  again  protested  that  he 
oeither  desired  nor  needed  any  foreign  force  to  pre- 
serve bim  from  oppression.  But  about  Hull  he  said 
not  a  word-  The  fact  was,  that  he  aod  hia  pariia- 
ment  were  now  scambling  for  arms  and  warlike 
means,  and,  having  eotirely  faded  io  getting  poaaes- 
sioD  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Charles  bad  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  Hull,  as  a  place,  in  present  circumstances, 
more  impott^ot  than  bis  capital.  Nor  waa  that  city, 
with  its  raagasioes  of  arms,  much  less  important  in 
the  eyes  of  parliament.  The  reader  will  remember 
the  appmDtmeot  of  Sir  John  Hothan  to  be  governor 
there,  and  the  seal  with  which  theyoaoger  Hotham 
undertook  io  tbe  House  ai  Commona  to  cany  down 
their  orders.  Neariy  at  the  same  moment  the  kiag 
bamed  off  the  Karl  of  Newrastle,  with  most  gracious 
letters  io  his  majesty's  name,  full  of  clemency  and 
fine  promises  to  the  townsmen  of  Hull,  who  were 
commanded  to  deliver  instantly  to  the  said  earl  the 
keys  of  tbe  ports,  magazines,  block-houses,  &c. 
Newcastle,  whose  heart  misgave  him,  assumed  the 
name  of  Sit  John  Savage,  and  tried  to  pass  into  the 
town  unknown;  btu  he  was  recogniaed  by  some 
bystanders,  and  presently  forced  to  own  both  bis 
name  and  bis  errand.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
townsmen  of  Hull,  foreseeing  the  coming  tempest. 
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nd  knowing  Aat  the  parimment  had  reeolved  to 
pliM  the  gorernmeDt  of  their  town  m  the  hands  of 
Sir  John  Hotham,  resolved  upon  a  petition  to  be- 
N«eb  hit  majeMy  to  be  pleased  to  agree  with  bn 
{•riitnient  in  this  buaioesB,  that  BO,'tvithoQt  breach 
of  (ealty  or  ineilrriii^  the  diapleasars  of  either  king 
or  ptrtianeDt,  they  might  know  in  whoae  bRods 
fktj  were  to  intruBt  that  strength  of  the  kiogdoM, 
■ad  tbflir  own  lives  and  property.  The  king  took 
M  notice  of  tfaia  petition ;  bat  the  Hoose  of  Lords 
iottintly  sommoned  the  Earl  of  Nemastie  to  attend 
■tfais  place  in  parliameoL  Charles,  it  appears,  then 
raqoMted  the  townsmen  to  keep  HbH  tbemselves, 
with  their  mayor  as  sole  governor ;  and  (be  earl  aod 
Captiio  Legg  bestirred  themselves  among  the  peO' 
pis:  bot  all  was  of  no  svail-;  the  owrtiera  were 
driTBa  oBt,  and  the  yoaoger  Hotham  was  received 
in  the  town  with  three  compastes  of  traia-bands: 
Tbs  ■utborities  freely  surrendered  into  his  hands 
the  ongMEines  and  block-bouses,  «nd  shortly  after 
Sir  John  Hotham  arrived  with  more  oompadies  of 
As  tnin-banda  of  Yorkshire.  The  ganisoo  of  Hall 
*u  thus  raiied  to  abont  eight  hundred  men.  Par' 
liuMDt  then  sent  a  petition  to  the  (ring  tor  tiia 
Bo*sl  of  the  stieres  of  arms  and  amrmiBitioO  'fram 
HbH  to  the  Tower  <^  London,  where  they  might 
be  ksptwiifa  less  chaise  and  more  safety,  and  ftmns- 
(ansd  with  nracb  more  convenience  te  Ireland, 
•hors  tfaey  were  naost  wanted.^  Charles,  in  rep)y, 
t>M  them  that  be  rather  expected  lAitiy  would  have 
P^OB  him  ID  Rccoaot  of  l^eir  coadopt  in  phicing  a 
pnimm  and  a  governor  in  his  town  «f  Hall ;  that 
kscoak)  not  Aink  it  fit,  or  oonsent  to  the  removal 
ef  the  tntgiiciae  ;  that  Hull  was  a  morH  conventent 
PMt  for  shipping  for  Ulster  or  Lelostiftr  (ban  Lon- 
tad  that  tfaey  would  d^o  well  rM  leave  hiiti' t<> 

JJ*  *^  Mm  pitituo  Uw.Lordtud  C^nu^oiV  C*M  fpr^«.tnf9*« 
rvemtioo  of  n(  coMlemned  priaiU  in  fiBwnM,  who  had  bceo 


look  after  his  own  magnEioes,  which  were-  his  own 
property.  At  the^  same  time,  a  counter-petition  was 
got  up«mong  the  royatists  of  Yorbsbire,  who  prayed 
that  the  ums  and  adimunitioa  might  be  left  at  Hull 
for  the  better  aeenring  of  the  northerti  parts ;  -^and 
the  rather,"  said  these  petttioDers,  "because  we 
think  it  fit  that  that  part  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
best  provided,  where  your  sacred  person  doth  reside 
-^om*  pflTBoo  beiog  like  David's,  the  light  of  Israel, 
and  more  worth  ftan  ten  thousand  of  vs."  From 
the  19th  of  March  to  the  33d  of  April,  Charles 
resided  at  York:  a  court  wrb  fin-mbd-  arOund  hioi; 
a  orasy,  tottering,  timid  ministry  was  pQl  in  action, 
and  nights  as  well  es  days  were  spent  in  deep  de- 
liberation, and  in  the  drawing  up  of  declarations, 
protestations,  and  other  state  papersi  On  the  24th 
of  Mnrob,  the  day  oa  which  the  act  graotlog  him 
tannage  and  poaadage  expired,  Charles  issued  a 
proclamatioa,  commanding  the  cOBttnaaoee  of  the 
payment  of  ' tiiat  tax  or  duty,  aod  charging  all  his 
customers,  controUerv,  collectors,  Bearchem,  wait- 
ers,- Awtt  and  ell-jusilees  of  the  peace,  mayors, 
sheriffs,  bnliffs,  oonstables,  headbortmgbs,  and  oth- 
ers, bis  roaj»s^>  officers  and  ministers,  to  take  care 
that  the  proclamation  ^oald  be  fully  executed  and 
the  orders  performed.  Upon  the  very  same  day 
the  Lords  and  'Commons  published  an  order,  re- 
taining to  ibemselvea  the  eotiK  control  of  that 
source  of  reveovot' 

)  Dm  vnkr.ef.  pvliaiMntirw  a.  tbwa  -wonla       VHmnaa  Um  WD 

of  tuoDig*  vui  pouadtga  U  thii  4*r  eipirMl,  and  f  ntn  bill  paaMil 
both  Iliiuiei  ^iii  Ihe  copiiouanee  of  thow  pkjnwnti  unlil  cha  3d  d>j  of 
Mtrj,  •rhich  can  not  ai  jtl  nceire  th»  ro^il  aawnt,  in  rrgaxil  of  ihr 
NnBnuiM  at  tah  nat^i^'i  pmmo  ftDu  lbs  pulbUDantt  wtaiali  mtmmy 
to  ba  collactai)  b|r  tjnu  bitl  ara  to  ba  ■mtilu^Ml  Iqr  t}im  naacMary  r«BDd- 
ing  at  ths  uas  anil  d«f«i)M  of  the  communweillh  :  it  ii,  Iberefoia, 
ardet%l  ttis  Commaiu  now  ■McnrUcd  rn  parlianieiit,  thai  the 
■sMTml  cAean  balonfing  ta  tha  Cnalon  HauM.  both  in  tba  port  of 
Loodita  (nd  th«  aut-purw,  da  aot.  tieT;tiit  any  marcbaot  cUmr  lu  Jada 
OT  unlada  any  goodt  m  mercharuliMi  befora  lach  peraoin  do  flrit  maka 
dne  eotriet  ttenoT  in  tbe  Cuhuci  BintM    and  It  ii  alM  dedarad  bj 
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On  the  8tb  of  April  Cherlas  sent  to  acqnbint  th« 
parlioflCMd:  with  bis  reKolatwti  of  gotD|;  into  Ireland 
for  soi^reaeing  the  rebetlion  there,  beiog  inwt  teti- 
derly  Manble  of  the  false  and  ecaodalous  reports 
dispersed  among  ttbo  people,  which  not  ooTy  wound- 
ed'bis  honor,  but  likewise  greatly  retarded  the  re- 
duciog  of  that  Bn hippy  kingdom.  He  smured  them, 
ami  all  bts  loving  sabjects,  that  he  would  eunestly 
pVTMO  the  design  for  the  defonse  of  God's  trde  Mlg- 
ion*  Dot  dediaiog  any  haeard  his  pbnon ;  and  he 
called  Ood  «•  witoMs  the  siDeeritjr  of  his  {wofbssioas, 
and  the  furdMr  aaauTaDcO  that  he  wduld  neirBr  con- 
ient  to  B  tdention  of  the  popish  prefeuibB  ia  Im- 
laod.  Ho  thaai  kmel;f  reiotradueed  the  gt«at  siA- 
jectof  HaU,  telliog  tfaem  that  he  intended  fbrtbwHih 
to  raiiOt  hda  owe  oomnussloDS,  a  goenj  for  his 
person,  which  was  to  oonsisc  of  2000  foot  and  SOO 
horse,  all  to  be  armed  fl*oni  his  msgaoiQee  nt  Hall. 
He  added  that  be  bad  sent  dispatches  into  Scotland 
to  qiiicliea  the  lenes  there  making  for  Ireland,  and 
liiat  he  hoped  the  eDcnanigement  given  to  adventar- 
eai  would  faoilttate  the  raising  of  meo  and  money  for 
that  lerrice.  He  tbeo  spolie  once  more  of  the  great 
matter  in  debate,  teKing  them  that  he  bed  prepared 
a  Ull,  to  be  offered  to  them  by  his  attDniey>geaera1, 
cQBceraiDg  the  milttia,  whereby  ho  hoped  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  kingdom  might  be  eecared  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  men,  withoat  Tiolation  of  his  majea- 
ty'a  jnst  righta,  or  prejudice  to  ^e  liberty  ^  the  sob- 
jeet:  if  thia  ahoold  be  thaokfally  received  he  would 
be  glad  of  it;  if  ref^iaed,  be  called  God  and  all  the 
worid  to  judge  oo  whose  port  Che  fault  was.  Charles 
was  perfectly  well  aware  that  tlte  Commons  would 
oppose  with  all  their  might  his  entTROce  into'  Hull. 
Days  wore  away^  and  he  received  no  answer  to  this 
hia  last  meaeage.  On  the  23d  of  April  he  sent  tfae 
yeuag  Dake  of  York,  his  nephew  the  Prince  Pala- 
tioB,  the  Eari  of  Newport,  the  Lord  Wftloughby, 
and  "  some  other  persons  of  honor,"  bat  withoat 
Any  armed  finee,  to  see  the  town  of  Hull.  These 
riaitora  were  reapeetfolty  received  and  eotertained 
by  the  m^ar  and  the  -governor.  Sir  Jtihti  Hotham. 
Thoy  apent  that  day  in  viewiug  the  beauty  and  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  paitaking  of  a  banquet 
pnpared  by  the  mayor  and  aklBruion  of  Hull.  On 
the  morrow,  the  HSd  of  April,  being  St.  Oeor|;e*s 
Dajf  they  were  aH  invited  to  dtfte  with  the  governor ; 
but' a  little  before  dianer-tame.  Sir  John  Hotham, 
being  busy  in  discourse  with  their  highnesses,  was 
suddenly  saluted  by  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  the  brother- 
in-law  and  Gonrespondent  of  the  fugitive  Lord  Dig- 
by.  Sir  Lewis  delivered  to  Sir  John  a  message 
from  his  majestyf  pnrptHting  that  his  majesty  aliro 
intended  to  dine  with  bhn  that  day,  being  then 

by  My  marebut  M  afbrMsid,  ■hall.j|i(tiBUa  toric^  maivhutttat  it 
u  the  adHcfl  tit  the  Comroonii  tor  th«  tetter  eue  of  the  Mid  nier- 
cti4iU,  «ad  in  tli*  tWfiMtiTB  Jutlei  will'tntata  bid  tMnmo  due 

u  filial  tbi»  divt,  thtt  tlM  mid  Bs«rluiat«,  apqa  eoUj  oTtbcir  good*,  m 
QinaUy  lh«y  did^  whcfi  a  la;fp  yrM  in  (one  Tor  ;htt,  purpoae,  maiM 
dapbrit  to  smct  mi>>ey  it  the  *e*eral  ouitodu  will  ■■noaDi  uniu  id  tlia 
heftb-of  MMh  effiolK,  W  b*!  fey  Ih^  aoemM'  M  'Ut  nijci^,  ii  ibe 
reii^.t(*«  p;V$t><fpf  4IM  by  the  t»\4  btti,  whf  n  tho  Mid.  biU  aliaU  hive 
the  royaJ  nawnl ;  ifT  otherwise,  hi*  nia^ilj^  refusing jIhq,FMiiey  there- 
of, ftV  ikid  teoneyi  tn'  lie  MiadM,  upuo  dbiaand,  unto  the  tcvenl  mer- 

a»mmmiMttHif.'*:-  ■  '        ■' ■'    ■.  ■■•!  -  ■ 


within  fonr  miles  cf  Hull  with  an  eacort  of  300 
horse  and  upward.  Old  Hotham  was  startled ;  but^ 
perceiving  what  was  intended,  he  fansteoed  to  con- 
sult with  Mr.  Pelham,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  alderman  of  Hull,  and  with  some 
othetfe  who  were  equally  [hedged  to  tfae  parliament 
side.  These  gentlemen  presentiy  decided  (there* 
was  short  time  for  deliberation)  that  a  messenger 
should  be  sent  to  his  majesty,  humbly  to  beseech 
bim  to  forbear  to  come,  fomsmuch  as  ttie  governor 
could  not,  without  betraying  his  tmat,  admit  htm 
with  80  great  a  guard.  Aa  aoon  as  this  meeaenger 
bad  Votumed,  and  had  brought  certain  iaformatioii 
of  &e  king^  advance,  Hotham  drew  up  the  bridge, 
shut  the  gatea,  and  eommaoded  his  aoldlera  to  stand 
totheirarnis.  Thiawaa  scarcely  done  when  Charlea 
rode  up  to  Beverley  gate,  called  for  Sir  John  Hotham. 
and  commanded  him  to  open  the  gate.  To  that  fre- 
quently repeated  command  Sir  John's  only  answer 
was,  that  he  was  intrusted  by  the  parliament  with 
the  securing  of  the  town  for  his  majesty's  honor  and 
the  kiogdoDi's  use — that  he  intended,  Ood's  help, 
to  do  his  duty — that  his  mnjesty  ought  not  to  misinter- 
pret hia  conduct  into  disloyalty — that,  if  his  majea^ 
would  be  pleased  to  come  in  with  the  Prince  <^ 
Wales  and  twelve  more,  he  shonkl  be  welcome. 
The  king  refused  to  enter  without  hia  wfaoto  gurd. 
The  ahetcation  began  at  eleven  o'clock;  at  one 
o'dook  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  their  attendants,  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
town  to  Join  the  king.  Charles  stayed  by  the  gate 
till  tbnr  o'clock,  when  he  retired,  and  gave  Sir  John 
Hotham  one  hour  to  consider  what  he  did.  Perhaps, 
by  thud  exhibiting  himself,  the  king  hoped  to  work 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  people;  but  the  tovrnsmen 
of  Hull  rather  offered  the  parliament  soldiers  en- 
courngement  and  assistance.  At  five  o'clock  Charles 
returned  to  the  gate,  where  he  received  from  the 
governor  the  same  answer.  Thereupon  ho  caused 
two  hemtds-a^Rrms  to  proclaim  Sir  John  Htrtham  a 
traitor;  And  then,  disappointed,  enraged,  humiliated, 
he  ren«ated  to  Beveiley,  where  he  lodged  tint  un- 
happy Digfac'  The  next  moniing  he  aent  a  henid 
and  some  others  back  to  Hull  to  offer  tfae  governor 
a  pardon  and  temptiDg  eonditioBa  if  he  would  yet 
open  the  gate.  Hotham  replied  as  he  had  done  the 
day  before ;  and  Charles  then  rode  away  to  York, 
whence  he  dlapatehed  another  message  to  the  par- 
liament. He  began  with  a  ridiculous  allusion  to  the 
petition  of  the  Yorkshire  gentry,  who  bad  desired 
the  stay  of  his  majesty's  arms  and  ammunition  in 
his  magazines  at  Hall.  He  told  them  that  he  had 
thooght  fit'togo  In  person  to  view  his  said  arms  and 
aMmnnHion,  but,  couti-ary  to  his  expectatnn,  he  had 
found  bH  the  gortes  abut  upon  him ;  that  be  had  of- 
fered to  go  into  Uie  town  with  only  twenty  horse. 
b^. ;  and  that  ho  oow  thonght  it  expedient  to  de- 
mand'  justice  of  his  parliament  against  Sir  John 
Hetfaam,  who  had  seditlonBly  and  tnritonmsly  re- 
jected him,  md  disobeyed  hli  orders.  On  the  next 

■  "The  «amt  af  Sir  Vdhn'S  behavior  «u  carried  ap  bt  bia  own  aoa, 
Mr.  Jtidi  lldihMii,  tuto  thBtwoHvuMt:  wbon  I  heard  id  the  R«ui» 
of  Cominaiia  site  the  relation  of  what  hii  father  had  done ;  and  ha  coa- 
dutM  «ritb  Oi^Tlto*  «MA  My  /aMcr  oM  myttl/  ttrwtd  yoH,  fmO 
back,  /oU  tigi  r—8ir  Pkil^  HVwicV «  « MoAri. 
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d»7  (the  25tb)  be  leat  aaotber  memge  to  parJiD" 
BMOt,  ud  M.  reiy  graciouf  lett«r  to  the  mayor,  «!• 
dermen,  and  bargoMes  Hall.  Both  were  yrorae 
tliaa  useless.  Lord*  aod  Commoas  deolared 
iodaotly  diiit  hb  atopping  up  the  pqssageB  between 
UuU  and  the  parliatDeDt,  and  interceptiog  of  met- 
sangers  employed  bjr  pariiamoDt,^  wai  ahigh  breaob 
of  their  privileges;  that  the  iberifls  and  jUBtices  of 
the  peace  of  the  coanties  of  York  nod  Liocolo,  and 
aO  other  his  majesty's  officers,  should  be  called  apOD 
to  aui^eas  all  forces  that  should  be  rsised  ia  those 
coaottes,  either  to  force  the  town  of  Utill,  or  to  stop 
passeogers  to  and  from  it ;  that  Sir  John  Hothato 
bad  done  aothiag  bnt  ia  obedience  to  the  command 
of  both  Hooses  of  parliameot;  that  the  declaring  Sir 
John  a  traitor,  he  being  a  member  of  the  tioase  of 
Commona,  was  a  lugh  breach  of  the  inivileges  of 
parUament,  and,  being  without  duo  procesa  of  law, 
waa  against  the  liberty  of  the  aobjact  and  the  law  of 
the  laqd.  On  the  fame  day  that  these  last  resolu- 
tions were  carriedi  they  drew  up  a  petition  agaioit 
his  majesty's  ^ing  over  to  Ireland,  talUDg  him  |daio- 
ly  that  they  could  never  consent  to  any  leTies  or 
raising  of  soldiers  to  be  made  by  his  majesty  alone 
for  this  his  tnteoded  expedition,  or  to  the  payment 
of  any  army  except  such  as  should  be  employed 
and  commanded  sccordiog  to  the  advice  and  direc- 
tioD  of  parliament ;  that  he  was  bound  to  leave  the 
maoagemeut  of  that  war  to  them  by  bis  promise 
pledged  unto  them  ;  that  his  presence  was  required 
much  more  in  hia  capital  with  hiB  parliament  thao 
io  irehod,  where  they  bad  made  a  prosperous  be* 
ginning  by  niaoy  defeats  of  the  rebels,  who  would 
soon  be  disheartened  if  die  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment dionld  oot  be  interrupted  by  his  protraoted 
absence.  And  all  Uiia  was  aeoompanied  by  an  eaer- 
getic  declaratioo,  in  which  they  insirted  that  their 
precaatioe  in  securing  Hull  had  been  necessary  to. 
the  ssfe^  of  the  country ;  and  Uiat  it  wa^  the  king 
and  his  adherents,  and  aoC  Sir  John  Hothaa^  that 
had  transgressed.  This  petition  was  delivered  to  bis 
majesty  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  who  was  also  in- 
trusted with  other  duties;  for  this  earl,  with  the 
Lord  Willoughby,  Sir  Edward  AskeU,  and  three 
other  commissioners,  was  appointed  to  act  in  concert 
with  Sir  John  Hotham  and  a  oommittea  sitting  iu 
HoU,  sad  carried  with  him  the  parliament's  order 
for  aid  and  aaaistanee,  directed  to  Uie,  lord  lieutenant, 
deputy  lieutenants,  sheriffs,  justices,  coDsiablea,  &c., 
of  the  oouotj.  On  the  4tb  of  May  Charles  gave  a 
beg  aoawev  to  the  petition  and  to  the  declaration 
•f  the  two  Hooaes.  He  began  by  complaining  that 
Ub  message  demanding  justice  ftr.tha,  high  aed  an- 
heard-of  affront  offered  to  him  at  iho  gate*  of  Hull 
by  Sir  John  Hotham  had  notrbeea  thought  worthy 
of  an  answer,  but  that,  instead  thereof,  parliament 
had  thought  it  fit,  by  their  printed  votes,  te  own  and 
avow  that  unparalleled  act  as  being  dpne  io  .obedi- 
ence to  the  command  of  both  Houses  of  parlioxoenL 
All  this,  he  aaid,  he  knew  to  be  very  uxisuitaUe  to 
dte  raodes^  and  du^  of  former  times,  and  unwar- 
rutafale  by  a^y  presedenta  bnt  what  themaelves  had 

I  CWIm  bad  M  aeoou  to  inUNiptsll  iMttenpaMuif  heimma  tbs 


made.  Ue  claimed  on  entire  right  property  in 
the  towns,  forts,  aad  raagannes  of  the  kis^^dom. 

And  we  would  &iD  be  answered,"  said  be,  >*  what 
tUle  any  sabjeot  of  oar  kingdom  iutb  to  Ida  bonae  or 
land  that  wa  have  not  ta  oar  town  of  Hull}  Or  what 
right  bath  he  to  his  money,  piste,  or  jewels  that  wa 
have  not  to  our  magaaiaea  or  maaitioa  there?  .... 
We  very  w^  know  the  great  and  na^mited  povrar 
of  parliament,  but  we  know  aa  well  that  it  ia  oaly 
in  that  sense,  as  we  are  a  pert  of  that  parliament. 
Without  us,  and  against  our  oonseot,  tiie  votes  of 
either  or  both  Houses  tf^ether  must  not,  can  not, 
shall  not,  forbid  any  thing  that  is  enjoined  by  the 
law,  or  enjoin  any  thing  that  is  forbidden  by  the 
law."  He  said  that  Lord  Digby's  intercepted  let- 
ters, wherein  mention  was  made  of  lus  retrest  to  a 
phice  of  safety,  ought  not  to  hinder  bim  from  visiting 
his  own  town  and  fort;  and,  quitting  this  ticklish  point 
with  the  fewest  words  possible,  be  protested  with 
all  aolemnity  that  bis  baart  Ued  at  tlie  MV^benahin 
of  acivU  war,  and  that,  if  any  sncb  sliould  ariae,  tlw 
bipod  and  destruction  must  be  laid  to  the  accnunt  of 
parliament,  his  own  eonaeience  telling  him  tfaM  b* 
was  clear.  He  reoseerted  the  notorious  fRlsehood, 
that  he  had  offered  to  go  into  Hull  with  twenty  horse 
only,  his  whole  train  being  unarmed.  AsforHothom, 
he  said,  *'  We  liad  been  contemptibly  stupid  if  we 
had  made  any  scruple  to  proclaim  bim  traitor. .... 
And  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  dednriog  him  traitor, 
being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  shoold 
be  a  breach  of  privilege  of  parliament,  we  must  have 
other  reasons  than  bare  votes  to  prove."  He  fasd 
rather  happily  quoted  before  from  Pym'a  speeeh  on 
the  trial  of  Strafibrd,  and  be  ended  hia  answer  witii 
another  eatnct  from  the  same  •» great  driver:"— 
*•  We  coaclude  with  Mr.  Pym's  own  words.  If  the 
prerogative  of  the  king  overwhelm  the  libti^  of  tbe 
people,  it  will  be  turned  to  tyranny ;  if  liberty  under' 
mine  the  prerogative,  it  will  grow  into  anarchy." 

On  the  26th  of  May  the  parliament  sent  him 
their  remonstrance,  or  declaratlov,  io  answer  to  hia 
declaiation  concerning  tbe  busineas  of  HuU.  The 
royal  declaration,  which  tike  moat  of  theae  papM^, 
is  supposed  to  be  composition  of  Hyde,  was  cunsid> 
ered  by  the  two  Houses  in  the  light  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  sod  a  decliuing  of  fnrtter  negotiation 
between  tbe  kiag  and  them.  Theveibre,"  said 
they,  we  likewise  shall  address  our  answer  to  thn 
people,  not  by  wsy  of  apped,  but  to  prevent  them 
from  being  tteir  own  execUtioDers,  and  from  being 
persmadad,  ooder  fiilae  colors  of  dafeadiag  the  law. 
and  their  Uborties.  to  destn^  both  with  their  own 
handSt  by  taking  their  lives,  liberties,  and  eatatas 
out  of  their  hands  whom  they  have  cboaen  and  in^- 
trusted  therewith,  and  resigning  them  up  to  some 
evil  counselors  sbout  hia  mnjesty,  who  can  lay  no 
foTiodnttoo  of  their  own  greatness  but  npoD  the  ruin 
of  this,  and  in  it  of  all  parliaments,  and  in  them  of 
the  true  religion  and  the  freedom  of  this  nation. 
And  these  are  the  men  that  would  persuade  the 
peopip  that  both  Houses  of  parliament,  containing 
all  the  peers  sad  repreeenttng  sll  Ae  Commoua  of 
England,  would  destroy  the  laWa  of  the  hnd  and  the 
liberty  of  tbe  people,  wherein  beside  the  trpst  itf 
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the  wheia,  tb/»y  dmn— IfM  io  their  owa  partkuhra 

liave  so  great  interest  of  booor  aw)  etMe,  thst 
we  hope  it  will  gain  littb  credik  wiA.aoj'  that  faare 
the  least  use  of  .reasoD*  that  audi  as  nuutbave  so 
great  a  share  ia-  the  misery  should  take  so  maefa 
paiDS  in  the  procuring  thereof,  aod  spend  so  moch 
time,  and  run  ao  many  haaarda,  to  make  themselves 
slaves,  aod  destroy  the  property  of  their  Mtates." 
They  thea  defended  the  inatniotioos  which  diey 
had  ffXBn  to  Sit  John  Hotfaun.  the  conduct  of  that 
goveroor.  and  their  own  aubaeqnmit  votes  of  aii^irov- 
al.  They  next  aooouacad,  in  the  highest  and 
most  intelli^Ue  tone,  their  concepiioaa  aa  to  the 
king's  right  of  propeoty.  Aeforriog  to  Charies's 
aaaertkn  that  be  bad  the  same  property  io  the 
town  of  Hull,  and  in  the  magaaines  there,  Hmt  any 
of  bis  aubjeeta  had  in  their  houaes,  lands,  or  Baoney, 
they  said,  "Her*  that  is  laid  down  for  a  priaciide 
which  would  indeed  pull  up  the  very  foundation  of 
the  liberty,  property,  and  interest  oi  erexy  snb^t 
in  particular,  and  of  all  the  snbjeets  in  general; 
....  for  his  majesty's  towns  are  no  more  his  own 
'than  the  kingdom  is  bis  own ;  and  the  kingdom  is  do 
more  his  own  than  his  people  are  his  own ;  aad,  if 
the  king  had  a  property  in  all  bis  towntr  what  would 
become  of  the  sabjeots'  proper^  in  thur  houses 
therain  1  And  if  be  had  a  property  in  his  -kingdom, 
what  would  become  of  the  subjects*  prc^Mrtf  in  their 
lands  throngfaont  die  kingdom  I  or  of  th^  liberties,  if 
hu  majes^  had  the  same  ri|^t  in  their  peraoos  that 
every aubject  hath  in  their  lands  ot  goods}"  They 
went  on  to  ubaerve  tfaat  the  emneous  nottoo  bmng 
ufusad  into  priooes  that  th«r  hii^donu  were  their 
own,  and  that  Uiey  might  do  with  them  what  they 
would — Bs  if  their  kingdoms  wer^  for  them,  and 
not  they  for  their  kingdoms" — was  the  root  of  all 
tb^ir  invasions  of  their  subjects'  just  rights  aod 
liberties;  and  that  so  far  was  the  notioo  in  question 
from  being  true,  that  in  fact  tlieir  kingdoms,  their 
towns,  the  people,  the  publie  tressure,  sod  what- 
soever was  bought  therewith,  were  all  onJy  giren 
to  them  in  trust:  1^  the  known  lawa  of  England, 
the  very  jewels  of  the  crown  were  not  the  king's 
property,  but  were  only  eimfided  to  his  keeping 
for  the  use  and  ornament  of  bis  reg^  dignity. 
They  argued  that  the  trust  ao  gwan  for  the  publia 
advantage  oa^t  ta  be  managed  by  the  advioe  ef  per- 
liament^  whose  duty  it  was  by  all  means  t».  prevent 
its  abuse.  On  that  prwMple  they  hoped  that  io 
what  they  had  done  in  regard  to  the  tonrn  af  Hull, 
it  would  appear  clearly  to  all  the  world  that  ihey 
had  dtscharged  their  own  trust,  and  not  invaded 
that  of  his  majesty,  much  less  bis  property,  which 
which  in  this  case  tbey  could  not  do.  This  was 
flat  blasphemy  to  the  fanatic  -n^wiistB,  who  bad 
a  walk)  wed  the  dogmas  of  King  Jemea  and  Che 
court  bishops ;  but  it  aoanded  like  rigbt  and  .reason 
to  the  ears  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  whoae  de- 
■cendanu  hsMe  adopted  at  least  tbe  geueni  fwiooi- 
ples  of  the  reasooiog  of  the  parliament  on  this 
oceawnn  into  iliou  political  creed  as  inoontrovastible 
and  sacred  truths.  The  remenatrapee  of  the  two 
Houses  went  on  to  affirm  that  they  had  given  no 
occasion  to  bis  majes^  to  declare  with  ao  oineb 


aawasf  ass  tlnttbeh-  votes  would  be  nothing  wiA- 
onC  -or  agmnst  his  Goosent;  that  they  were  very 
tender  «f  the  law  themselves,  aod  so  would  never 
I  allow  a  few  private  penons  about  bis  majesty,  nor 
his  majes^  himself  out  of  his  courts,  to  be  judge 
of  the  law,  and  that,  too,  contrary  to  tbe  judgment 
of  the  highest  court  of  judicature ;  that  it  might  be 
that  bis  msjes^  bad  not  refused  to  consent  to  any 
tiling  which  he  eooaidered  proper  for  the  peace  and 
hapless  of  the  kingdom,  but  thst  be  had  taken 
the  measnre  of  that  peace  and  hi^^unese  from  some 
few  iU-affectod  persons  about  him,  contrary  to  the 
adviea  and  judgment  of  his  great  council  of  putia- 
aent;  that  ef  Ute  the  advice  nf  both  Houses  had 
been  mdaevaloed,  ngeetedi  and  absirintely  re&sed ; 
and  that  tba*  obliged  them  to  declare  and  explain  to 
the  nation  what  was  the  fwivilege  of  paibmeat, 
what  the  duty  of  the  lung.  They  then  returned  to 
Lord  Digby's  intercepted  letter.  "We  appeal,*' 
swd  they,  "  to  the  judgment  of  any  indifferent  man 
tiiat  shall  read  that  lettor,  sod  compare  it  with  the 
posture  that  bis  majesQr  then  did  and  still  doth 
stand  in  toward  the  parliament,  and  with  the  cir- 
cnmstaoees  of  that  late  action  of  his  majesty  in 
going  to  Hull,  whether  the  advisers  of  that  journey 
intended  only  a  visit  of  that  fort  aod  magazine !" 
Tbey  told  the  king  that  it  was  a  resolution  moat 
wordiy  of  a  iHince  to  shut  his  ears  against  any  that 
would  inoline  him  to  a  civil  warf  but  they  could 
not  believe  that  apiiit  to  have  animated  those  that 
came  with  hia  nwjesty  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
or  those  that  accompanied  him  firom  Whitehall  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  appeared  In  a  vrartike  manner 
at  KiDgpaton;  or  those  ^at  follovrad  him  to  HuU; 
or  those  that,  after  that  expedition,  drew  tbeir 
swords  at  York,  demanding  who  would  be  for  the 
king;  or  those  that  advised  bis  majes^  to  declare 
Sir  John  Hotbam  a  traitor.  And  then  they  imitated 
Ciurles  in  casting  the  weight  of  blood  from  them- 
selves, declaring  that  tbey  stood  acquitted  by  God 
and  tbeir  consciences  if  those  malignant  spirits 
should  ever  force  them  to  defend  their  religion, 
tbeir  country,  the  privileges  of  parliameut,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  subject  witb  their  swords.  They 
placed  the  eondoct  of  the  Eari  of  Newcastle  at  HnU 
ID'  a  very  hnmiUaUng  light;  and  they  contended 
that  ever  sinoe  the  ^Inre  of  the  attempt  to  seine 
the  five  members,  there  hud  been  a  design  to  get 
possessira  of  the  arma  and  ammnnitbn  in  that  tows. 
They  declared  it  to  be  a  notorious  fiict,  that  Sir 
Lewis  Dives,  a  person  that  had  not  the  least  part 
in  tills  Iste  business  of  Hull,  was  dispstched  present- 
ly afWr  into  Holland,  where  bis  near  relative  the 
Lerd  'Digby  had  continual  recourse  unto  sod  coun- 
tenance from  the  qaeen,  and  they  left  the  world  to 
judge  for  what  purpose  this  was.  To  this  long 
paper  Charles  returned  a  still  longer  reply,  sod 
both  were  printed  and  published  in  the  form  of 
pamphlets.  The  two  Houses  again  took  np  the 
oavtravMuial  pen  shortly  afterward ;  but  tbeir  re- 
joieder  was  of  anoh  a  length  as  to  appear  very 
tedioiMi  e«en  to  the  patient  and  long-winded  Rush- 
worth.  Of  course  neither  patty  thought  to  ficish 
the  war  tpon  paper.   Each  was  making  active 
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prapsntiDD.  for  a  cooteat  in  whwh  Ueod  wm  to 
be  shed,  not  iok.  ChariM  isnod  «  pnebautiSB 
Mating  that*  for  00100  monthii,  hit  town  amnty 
of  KiDgBtoo-opoD-Uull  had  bem  widdnld  ftani 
bim,  and  faia  entraDce  tnknromfy  resialedy  by  Sir 
JobD  Uotbam ;  and  cbargiog  ud  commaadiiig  all 
bi§  Vrr'tDg  subjectB  not  to  aid,  or  abet,  or  aaaiBt  in 
coaT«7ia(  into  the  aaid  towo  laeii.  moBoy,  arns, 
ammoaitioo,  or  TictaaK  or.  in.  »mjL  other  waf  een- 
tribnte  toward  the  keei^  or  defesding  Hnll 
iguDst  his  u^eity,  or  vaj  tanm  irhaeh  he  mt^ 
diiok  fit  to  arad  agaiaat  iti  la  drive  ont  the  uyawfnl 
bud  there,  and  taiie  poBtaariea  <tf  hia  own  Ibrt, 
port,  arms,  and  ammneition  there.  Bnl  not  hofnng 
to  gajD  so  iroportaot  a  prixe  by  a  prodamatiaD,  the 
royalists  had  recoane  to  atratagem  and  bribas. 
Tbere  was  one  Fowkes,  a  lieotenaat  of  CapCaio 
Lowinger,  a  Dutch  soldier  of  fortone,  who  was 
■erriBg  id  Hull  aoder  Sir  John  Uotham,  asd  this 
LieDtenant  Fowkes  had  loarned  the  dangbtor  of  a 
Mr.  Beckwitb,  of  Beverly,  who  waa  ocaasionalty 
with  the  king's  frieads  at  York.  Aboat  the  middle 
of  May,  Fowkaa  received  a  loner  from  hia  father- 
in-kw,  earaeatly  reqoestiag  bim  to  give  him  a 
nesting.  The  lieutenant  ahowed.  this  letter  to 
Hotham^a  aecretaiyi  who  laid  it  befive  the  gor- 
eraor.  It  was  arranged  that  the  UenteiHuit  abonld 
go  to  Uie  meetiog  with  hia  Athex^m-law,  and 
retom  next  day  with  a  true  accotut  of  what  had 
pawed.  On  bis  arrival  at  bis  father-io-law'a,  the 
poor  lieatenant  was  kindly  received;  biU,  io  the 
parlor,  he  found  about  foarbeeo  or  fifteen  gentle- 
roeo,  one  of  whom  had  a  visor  on.  Tbia  masked 
gentleman  was  supposed  to  be.  Sir  JocelyQ  Percy, 
a  pajHst  that  dwelt  in  Beverly :  tbe  rest  were  all 
strangers  to  him-  Af^r  many  civilities  and  assur- 
aoces  of  their  belief  tbat  neitlier  Fowkee  nor  his 
captain  coold  possibly  have  any  design  of  disloyaUy 
to  the  king,  but  merely  did  yrbat  they  were  doing 
io  HnU  for  their  better  support  as  soldiers,  they 
made  him  an  offer  of  £500  in  money  and  ^C&OO  per 
sanan  for  himself  and  ^1000  in  money  and  d£lOOO 
per  aanom  for  bis  captaiBt  if  they  would  think  of 
■ome  lafe  way  to  deliver  np  Hull  to  the  king.  Tbe 
neutenant  aeemed  to  eomp^ — took  fifty  pieces  of 
as  an  earnest — agreed  to  oorrespond.  with 
Uiem  tbrougb  his  father-in-law,  and  then  hastened 
leek  to  old  Hotham  with  inteUigeoce  of  all  tbat  had 
pasifld  at  this  secret  meeting.  The  governor  made 
Fowkes  write  a  letter  to  say  tbat  he  had  found 
bii  captain  compliabJe,  and  that  Hall  should  be  tbe 
king's.  Several  letters  were  penpitted  to  pass  and 
repass  to  bumor  the  deaign,  till  Sir  John  thought  fit 
to  briag  it  to  an  issue  by  malung  the  lieuteoant  write 
to  tbe  royalists  that,  on  Tuesday  night,  he  and  bis 
eiptain  would  be  upon  guard,  and  would  open  the 
gates  if  tbe  king  would  send.  1000  horse  and  500 
foot  to  ride  behind  tbe  horse  for  eipediUon,  ao  ifaat 
they  should  be  at  Hnll  two  o'cloek  in  tbe  morning. 
An  answer  waa  received  throagh  the  lieotenant's 
&thar-in-law,  Beckwitb;  tbeking^  trae|M  wonid  be 
there  at  tim  time  appointed.  Tbeo  Hotham  opened 
lbs  loatXer  to  a  council  of  wan  The  majority  ef 
the  officers  wished  to  carry  on  tbe  .stratt^m,  to 


admik  tlie.  royalists  aod-tben  cut  them  'to  i^eciA ; 
but  Sv- John  aaid  be  wookl  not  shed  blood  when  he 
'Could  sava  it,  and  ratber  chose  to  give  notice  to  his 
nniaMy  that- the. plot- waa  discovered.  The  parlia- 
ment had  profaiUdy.iostraetBd'lum  to  avoid  tbe  od- 
hsioo. .  He  pent  hia  secretary  post-heste  to  York  to 
deliver  a  tetter  into  the  royal  hands.  On  reading 
the  letter,  tfte  king  eeened  pleased  at  the  timety 
mming^ibrsoaie  gentlemen  of  quality  were  dready 
on  hmataaok  for  the  intaiided  surprise  oS  HnQ. 
Tbe  perKament  veted  tba^  to  Sir  J<^  Hotham, 
and  dispatched  a  nwaaeiq;ar  fbr  fiedwitb  of  Beverly, 
iiha  was  arreeted  at  Ynfc  bf  virtue  ef  an  order  of 
bodi  Honaes.  But  Beckwiih  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  tbe  meseeoger  by  tbe  followers  of  the  king, 
who  aaid,  that  when  tbe  parljameot  gave  him  justice 
against  Sir  John  Hotham,  he  would  deliver  Beckwitb 
to  them.  Seeing  that  the  king's  troops  were  dai^y 
increasiDg  at  York,  and  tbat  they  were  bent  upon 
the  capture  of  HoU,  Hotham,  far  bis  own  security, 
and  to  prevent  any  practieea  of  bribery  within  the 
town,  eaacted  iirom  the  inhabitants  a  solemn  pro- 
testation or  oatii  tbat  they  would  feithfully  maintain 
Hnil  for  tbe  king  and  parliament  and  kingdom's  use. 
The  greater  part  of  tbe  inbabitaBts  took  tbe  protee- 
tation  wilUngjtjr,  and  those  tbat  refused  it  were  ex- 
pelled, tbe  town..  As  Uie  great  aim  of  Charles  was 
to  get  poasesiion  of  the  magasioas,  Hotham,  by  order 
of  parliament,  sent  aU  tbe  grMt  ordnance  and  most 
of  the  anps  and  ammnnitum  back  to  tbe  Tower  of 
London.  Hotham  was  uthtoiaed  by  bis  warranta 
to  raise  some  of  tbe  train-bands  in  Yorkshire,  who 
were  to  march  vrith  their  arms  into  Hull ;  but  it  was 
tbe  arms,  not  the  men,  that  were  wanted,  and  as  soon 
as  tbey  were  within  the  town,  tbe  governor  disarmed 
them  all  and  sent  tbem  back  to  their  homes. 

Charles  now  issued  a  prociamation,  forbidding  the 
muster  <tf  any  troops  or  any  militia  witiiout  his  com- 
mands and  commission ;  but  several  days  before  tfaia 
(on  the  6th  of  May)  tbe  parliament  had  issued  a 
declaration,  io  which,  after  condemning  tbe  king's 
refusal  to  j^ve  bis  aseent  to  an  amended  bill  for  set- 
tling the  militia,  they  stated  that  Uiey  ahoidd  forth- 
with carry  into  effect  their  own  ordinance  respect- 
ing the  militiB,  and  required  all  persons  in  authority 
to  put  tbe  ssid  ordiaance  into  elocution.  Tbey 
grounded  the  iodispeosabla  necessity  of  this  measure 
upon  tbe  king's  prolonged  absence,  bis  gathering  of 
warlike  foreea  around  him,  and  the  evident  inten- 
tions of  his  evil  eoooselors  to  briog  back  popery  and 
tyranny.  But  the  most  powerful  and  active  mem- 
l>ers  had  protested,  in  the  debate  npon  the  measure, 
that  they  had  cot  the  leaet  purpose  or  intention  of 
any  war  with  the  king,  arming  only  for  self-defense. 
The  kvds  lieutenants  being  named  fbr  their  several 
counties,  nominated  tiMir  deputy  lieutenants,  subject 
to  tbe  appcofantion  of  pariiament.  Thoa  the  Lord 
Paget  being  aaaaed  io  the  midinanoe  fbr  Bnekiog- 
bBinBfalre,*-h«nened  Hampden,  Goodwin,  Ch»nvUb, 

<  <*TIm  Lord  Aget,  aot  loaf  tfur  thii,  Vgu  to  boiflc,  and 
■altoiS  ia  Vm  wwhttaw  {  MdopMlka  Uitg'i  paliIl«htB(  of  hit  cmi- 
ninuB  •T  orrajt  >iid  4«d*nttHa  afynit  th«  (DdiMaM  «f  puiiaraMt 
fur  tha  militik  (tut  lurdthip'i  be»n  railing  him,  utd  being  uaaatitlted 
Inliit  JadtiH&t),h»nV(dta4lfiraBllMf«'liuneiit»iidtv*attoibe  king." 
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Tyrrellf  Wiovood,  and  Whiteiock.  m  bm  depu^ 
UMBCeaaotv;  and  these  geotWrnen,  beiog  sf^irpved 
by  Uie  two  Uoubob,  eotered  Bpoo  the  eoniaiaad'of 
the  Buckiogluunshire  m^itiat  St*  Jobot  Selden, 
ftUyou-d*  GlynMfiQriDntoo,  mA  somoj  other  mem- 
bers of  tbe  HoaM  of  Commoiw- aceeiMvd  the  Jika 
commiaaions,  and  turoed  their  atteotiin  froaa  onSarj 
and  debate  to  driUivg  and  taetica.  The  hin^  de- 
clared that  there  ma  now  bo  legal  power  in  the 
flotuea  to  do  what  thej  had  dme,  oottiBiAaded  aU 
nen  to  reAwe  obedienoe  to  the  pariiamett^a  «  pre- 
tended ordinance,"  and  anmnoned  •  eoonty  meeting 
at  York  for  the  porpoae  of  premtftiDg  Hna  levy  of 
troope  for  his  own  serrice.  But  thorewere  more 
men  nUended  this  meetiDg  than  Charieahad  wished ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  boldly  laid  upon  the  pom- 
mel of  the  king's  saddle  the  warm  remonatnnoe 
and  petiUoD  of  the  leaser  gentry  aad  fiirmers  and 
freeholders  of  Yorkahhre,  who  asserted  their  right 
of  being  preseoti  and  desired  the  king  to  agree  with 
hb  psribmenl.  £feQ  the  aristocracyof  the  comty 
Were  divided^  and  all  that  Charles  obtained  was  one 
tiionp  of  faorsot  oompoaed  vf  gendemen  vokmteera, 
who  were  neminally  to  be  under  the  command  of 
the-  hoj  Prince  of  Walea,  mi  a  foot  ragiraent  firmed 
ont  of  eome  of  the  tram-faanda.  This  paltry  gather- 
mg  at  York  was  no  sooner  reported  in  parUament 
than  the  tiiree  following  resolutiona  were  hurled  at 
the  kiog  and  his  throoe :  1.  That  t&e  king,  sednced 
by  wicked  coansels,  intended  to  make  war  on  the 
jWriiament.  3.  That  whensoever  the  king  made 
war  upon  the  parliament,  it  was  a  breach  of  the 
troBt  reposed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary  to  his 
oath,  and  tending  to  the  dissolotion  of  the  gorern- 
ment.  3.  That  whosoever  should  assist  him  in  soch 
war  were  traiton  by  the  fnndameBtal  laws  of  the 
Idngdom.  After  this  the  Houses  pubfisbed  another 
ramoBstnuice»  exponng  the  king's  misdeeds,  and 
oxpkining  dieir  own  pririlegea  and  intentioBa. 
Charlea  answered,  and  thay  rajolned,  and  ibea  they 
ordered  that  all  shariffii,  jastieea  of  ^o  peace,  6co^ 
withhi  IfiO  miles  of  timt  city,  diouM  stop  all  anas 
aad  amnnnition  going  to  York,  and  apprehend  the 
conveyers,  and  also  anppress  all  forces  coming  to- 
gether by  the  king's  CMumissbn.  "This,"  says 
Whitekick,  an  unhappy  condition  for  the  poor 
people,  none  knowing  what  to  do  or  whom  to  <obey, 
nor  what  woatd  bo  th*  consequence  of  these  thwim- 
ings  between  the  great  powers  and  authorltioB  of 
king  and  parliament."  The  ordinance  of  parliament 
waa  more  effective  thAn  the  proctematlooB  and  som- 
nwobes  of  the  king.  In  London  aloae  *  Ktti«  army 
vn»  raised,  in  the  moatb  of  May  tbe  tnin-bands 
had  a  geneml  mnater  in  Fioabnry  FieMa,  <#here 
Mijor^gnnaml  Shippon  appetfedaa  thntrconvtmid^ 
er,  attd  whero  teaia-  wen'  i^bed  far  the  accom- 
modation of  the  members  of  both  Hpnses.  Eight 
tbonaand  men  were  under  arms.  T^iese  were  di- 
vided itrto  six  regiments,  and  officered  by  hidti  hearty 
in  the  cause.  The  civic  review  ended  ia  a  great 
dinner,  given  at  the  expense  of  tho  city  of  Lon- 
don. '  j 
The  king,  it  is  said,  had  given  elToose  to  the  Go"  , 
gliBhnMorsbycaffiDgthem"wafepr-ratn,fM{N#hetfaer  | 


(be  atorgr  bO'trae  or  not,  it  seems  certain  that  his 
government  was  ttapopnlar  with  the  oavy.  It  will 
be  xemembersd  that  the  Houses  bad  commiasiooed 
the,  lord  high  admiral,  the  Earl  of  Northnmber- 
laadt  taput  the  fleet  into  a  wariibo  attitode.  This 
■eMemnn,  who  en^yed  the  con&lence  of  neither 
par^,  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  verf  aick.  Hie 
Commona  voted  tha*  he  sboald  be  deaired  to  appoint 
the  Eari  of  Werwiek  fee  the  cMBmand  of  the  fleet, 
and  roqunsted  tdi*  eoncurrance  of  die  Ltnds.  The 
Lords  scrupled  and  hesitated,  objecting  that  tiie 
appointment  required  the  sanction  of  the  Idng.  Bitt 
thevei^ioo  the  Commons,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Lords,  and  against  the  command  of  Charlea,  com- 
palled  Nortbnmberiaud  to  depute  his  antbority  to 
Warwick,  and  actually  put  Warwick,  who  was  ae- 
oeptable  to  theaeilors,  into  the  command  of  the  fleeL 
Charlea  revoked  Northumberland's  commisskm,  and 
appointed  Pennington  to  the  command  of  Ae  fleet; 
but  the  sailors  would  not  receive  this  officer,  and 
the  parliament  declared  his  appointment  to  be  ille- 
gal. Chailes,  aocordlog  to  Clarendon,  concealed 
his  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  Northumberland, 
thinking  H  not  tlien  seaaonable  to  resent  it,  beemne 
he  had  nothing  to  object  against  him  but  hla  com- 
plying with  the  command  of  the  parliament,  who 
Would  have  made  it  their  own  quarrel,  and  must 
have  obliged  that  earl  to  put  his  whole  interest  into 
their  hands,  nod  to  hare  run  their  fortune,  to 
which  he  was  naturally  too  mnch  inclined ;  and  then 
his  mnjesty  foresaw  that  there  would  have  been  no 
fleet  at  all  set  out  that  year,  by  their  having  the 
comimnd  of  all  the  money  which  was  to  be  apj^ied 
to  that  eervice.  Whereas,  by  his  majesty's  coo- 
eealing  his  reseottnent,  there  waa  a  good  fleet  made 
ready,  and  net  out ;  and  many  gentlemen  settled  in 
the  command  of  ships,  of  whose  affection  and  fidefity 
l»a  majes^  was  assured  that  no  superior  officer 
conld  cornipt  it.  bat  that  they  would  at  aD  times 
repair  to  his  service  whenever  he  required  it.  And, 
indeed,  hie  majea^  had  an  (pinion  of  die  devotion 
of  Ae  whole  body  of  common  seamen  to  Us  service, 
becnuse  he  had  bountifully  so  mnch  mended  their 
condition,  and  increased  their  pay,  that  he  thought 
they  would  have  even  thrown  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
overboard  when  he  should  command  them,  and  so 
the  respiting  the  doing  of  it  would  be  of  little  im- 
portRneft."*  AH  this  means  that  the  king  hoped  to 
gain  over  the  fl«et  as  he  hsd  hoped  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Hull  by  a  Tuse ;  btit  the  event  showed  that 
he  had  widely  Miscalralated  the  temper  of  the  En- 
glfeh  sebmeo.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  royaKit  his- 
Totlan,  the  king  had  not  at  this  tfane  one  barrel  of 
pftwder  ilor  one  musket,  nor  any  other  provision 
necessary  fyr  iM  army  {  and,  what  -was  worse,  he 
was  not  wire  of  any  port  at  which  wariikn  stores 
m%ht  be  safely  landed  firom  the  continent.  *•  He 
oxpetted  with  Impatienen  the  arrival  of  sll  those 
n«cismi4e8,'by  tlie  care  and  activity  «f  the  queen, 
who  wns'^n  w  Holland,  and,  by  tbb  sale  of  her 
oWn  na  wcilr  ^  of  the  crown  jewels,  and  by  the 
fflemfehip  Of  Henry  Prince  of  Oraugo,  did  all  she 
could'  tb^  proflde  all  (hat  was  necessary."*  The 
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farlwBMit.  wen  >w>re  of  th«n-  prefNUVtioas  Id 
Uolkod,  dffcreed  that  wboMWTar  Bbookl  Imd  or 
biiog  ■HHiBy  into  tha  kiogpioin  raiwd  upon  the  crown 
jowds,  dioald  be  held  u  so  eaea^  to  the  Mate. 
Some  weeks  before  tb'w,  wben  the  ut  wu  puMd 
linr  the  apeedy  rednciog  of  the  reheli  ia  IrehaJ, 
•Bd  the  ianmedrnte  secnriBg  the  foiore  peaoe  and 
nfety  of  Bngbod*  maay  meaaban  of  ptrKament 
Tolnntarily  BnbKrU>ed  large  soma  of  ttiooey,  and 
their  exemple  was  foUowed  by  other  geetlemea  and 
freeholdera,  who  aet  on  foot  ai^Mcriptieos  is  their 
sereral  couoties.  The  covoty  of  Beckingham,  for 
example,  advaoeed  c£6000.  Foremost  in  the  hat  of 
the  aubecrihiog  menobera  in  the  Cobudoob,  we  find 
the  Danes  of  Sir  Ueoiy  Martin  for  c£iaOO,  Mr. 
Wahw  Luig.  Sir  Arthur  Hszlertg,  aod  Sir  John 
lljuTison  for  the  aame  snm  each.  Mr.  Oiirar  Crom- 
well for  dCdOO.  John  Pym  for  <)6600t  John  Hampden 
.£1000,  Bnlstrode  Whiteloek  ^600,  d». 

WhUa  tha  king  was  lying  at  York,  ha  was  writing 
bard  and  working  1^  other  meaiM  to  interest  the 
Scots  in  his  frtor,  and  to  get  np  a  atroog  party 
among  them.  From  die  Scottish  council  he  re- 
ceived a  datifDl  and  affectionate  answer,  and  he  bIbo 
got  a  petition  from  direra  of  the  oobility  and  people 
thwe.  full  of  oxpreMtons  of  seal  and  fcyalty.*  Bnt 
the  Eogliah  parliameot,  hearing  of  these  proceed - 
iaga,  "look  a  course  to  torn  the  balance,"  aod,  witbio 
eight  days  after,  the  Soottiih  conqcil  declared  both 
lo  king  and  parliament  their  earnest  desire  to  see 
them  reconciled  with  one  another ;  and  they  more- 
ttter  hamUy  desired  his  majes^  "tohearkeo  to  bis 
greatest,  his  beat,  and  most  uoparaUeled  coancil." 
They  alao  diasoadad  the  king  from  his  journey  into 
Irelandi  and  prayed  that  a  mediation  between  him 
aod  hi*  English  pariiament  might  be  let  on  foot  at 
borne  ere  ^  breach  grew  wider;  and,  ia  the  end, 
the  Scottish  eoDDcil  eame  **  to  a  faige  manifestatioa 
of  their  true  and  hear^  aflbetMO  to  the  parliament 
of  England,"  fwoteating  that  they  would  never  do 
aay  thing  cootraiy  to  them  or  their  pmileges.  The 
Scottish  mioiaters,  indeed,  were  checked  io  any 
Mobeniice  of  loyalty  by  the  atMH  spirit  of  the 
people,  who  still  looked  upon  the  king  as  the  enemy 
to  tiieir  kirk  and  their  Uberties,  and  upon  the  £o- 
giuh  Houae  of  Commona  as  their  beat  friends.  No 
aooaer  had  the  people  of  Edinbuigh  heard  of  the 
corraapoodeDce  carrying  on  beitweaa  Cb&rles  and 
tlu  coancil  than  they  petitioaed  tba  liBer  not  to 
take  part,  by  any  verbal  or  real  aogageneni:  to  the 
king,  i^ainst  tha  parUament  of  England.  **  These 
pawsgsa  in  Scotland"  wwe  of  much  advaittage  lo 
the  aflairs  of  the  Eo^iab  pariiament,  who  still  pro* 
tsttad  their  fideli^  to  the  kin^  at  the  aame  time  that 
tbey  canrted  the  Scots  with  very  kind  expressions.' 

Several  raemben  of  both  Honses— some  who 
were  in  the  service  of  tha  cowtt  others  who  l>e" 
lieved  that  the  parliament  was  going  too  far  or  too 
fast— now  withdrew  to  the  king  at  York-  For  the 
present,  the  Gemmona  satisfied  UMmaelTes  with 
pauiitg  so  order  that  every  member  should  be  io 
liis  place  by  a  certnio  day.  or  forfeit  a  bandred 
poonds  to  the  Irish  war.   The  way  ^i^  whiqlf  ifuift. 

'  WbMtek,  HnMrnli  -, Iftijl*)*^ 


of  the  nrtsutera  and  eU  aervatats  of  the  crown  had 
sneaked  off*  to  the  nnrfh  seemed  to  betray,  not  only 
a  woudevfnl  fear  of  the  parliament,  bnt  atso  a  want 
of  eonfidenev  in  the  legaKty  or  parity  of  the  eanse 
to  whieh  tiiey  ware  aboot  to  oommil  tfaemseNea  fer 
better  or  for  worse.  On  his  first  aniral  at  York, 
Charles  was  sAtsnded  1^  no  other  ostensible  minis- 
ter than  Secretary  Nichobrs,  a  tiimd  and  wavering 
old  man,  who  never  knew  half  of  his  master's  miod, 
or  saw  the  fnl)  iotentioo  of  any  meaanre  proposed 
by  the  king.  Lord  Falkland,  Hyde,  aod  Culpeper, 
vvfao  had  abeodooed  the  parliament,  and  pledged 
therasslves  to  the  eoort,'  and  who  were,  in  Act, 
the  chief  .direetors  of  the  royal  couDcila  {though 
they  agun  seaniely  knew  more  of  Charies's  mind 
than  Nicholas),  reAiahied  in  London  to  watch  the 
proceedmp  of  the  Honse  of  Commona,  and  to  per- 
form secret  serrioes  of  varions  kinds.  According 
to  Clarendon's  awn  aeeoant,  the  Commom  had 
**  h»g  detested  and  a«peeted  Mr.  Hyde  (himself), 
from  the  time  of  their  first  remottstranee  down  to 
bis  framing  the  king's  messages  and  answers,  which 
they  now  every  ihiy  received,  to  their  IntoleraUe 
vexation,  yet  Itnew  not  how  to  .accuse  him.  Bnt 
now  that  the  earls  of  Essex  aod  Holland  had  dia- 
covered  his  being  shot  np  with  the  king  at  Green- 
wicfa,  and  the  Marqois  of  Hamilton  had  once  before 
found  him  very  early  io  private  with  the  king  nt 
Windflor,  at  a  time  when  the  king  tholight  all  pass* 
ages  had  been  stopped,  together  with  his  being  of 
late  more  absent  from  the  Honse  than  he  bad  used 
to  be,  and  the  resort  of  the  other  two  every  night 
to  hia  lodging,  satisfied  them  that  he  was  the  per* 
son ;  aod  tbey  resolved  to  disenable  him  to  manage 
that  office  long."*  That  is,  the  Comrnons  now  ana. 
peeted  not  Only  th^  he  was  the  writer  of  the  king's 
dodacatiens,  dec.*  bnt  thtt  he  was  also  engaged  in 
conducting  secret  manoeuvers  in  and  about  London 
and  the  pariiament.  Sir  John  Culpeper,  according 
to  the  royalist  bistotian,  had  as  many  eyes  upon  the 
Commona  aa  they  had  npon  him  (Hyde),  and  an 
eqnal  animosity  against  them ;  and,  what  waa  a 
better  service  to  the  triumvirate,  Sir  Jiriio  ••had 
famitiarily  aod  friendship  with  some  persons,  who, 
from  ^e  tectmd  or  third  hand,  came  to  know  many 
of  the  greatest  d.esigos  before  they  were  Ivooght 
upon  the  stage."*  By  these  indirect  aonrcee  of  in- 
formation, Culpeper  learned  (w  so  says  Ctareodon) 
that  it  was  the  inteation  of  the  Commons  to  send 
himself.  Lord  Falkland,  and  Hyde  to  the  Tower, 
open  tlw  charge  of  ghring  evil  eounaal  to  tba'Ung, 
and  prepaciag.lhosa  answers  and  mesaages  timy 
received  from  his  majes^,  whenore*  they  ahonid 
find,  then  aM  three  in  the  Honse  together.  And 
hereopODt  according  to  the  aame  andwrity,  the 
triumviratasgreed  that  tbey  would  never  be  there 

>  The;  hid  all  thMe  Wen  in  wj  drcidcd  oppotitiin  lo  tha  ccrart ; 
tlMT  IvdaUtMM  NOtiveljMacanFdtetlw  iwp>Mf«ie  bf  BnaawS, 
■ad  ihe;  baA  *i\  it  thould  appMU,  voted  Ibr  bii  blU  KMinder— 
certaioly  not  one  of  tha  thrne  had  Toted  apinit  it.  ISjde,  ao  tnncli 
b«Re)'  knawa  bjr  hit  tide  or  Lord  Clansndon,  had  been  elaqventlf 
fia«M  attuM  «•  CMMcilof  yolfc;  t^a  FalkUsd.tkfl  iMaf  bia  pmj, 
bad  Toted  for  tba  taclariM  of  tli*  biab<i|M  tnm  tba  Hovaa  tf  Lord*. 
In  bet,  "P  **>  'be  and  rftba  pnctdiiif  yesr,  Hrde,  mhtwd,  and  Cnl- 
paptn  Wtr*  nil  kna  of  w  aatbuiaatle  oa  tbi  aMt  of  tbn  |*r< 
U«MUHiiMi«MwasIV«.  >  iili.      .     >  Ulik 
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nUogetljiiert  »im1.  ectldonr  tw«,  nt  a  tisM  ;  asd  tbst 
whea  they  wer»  ia  the  Houm  they  ■hoald'  osly 
ItBten,  and  tgpeftk  no  mora,  than  was  ^xaimolma 
MMMity.   **Ffa  uowi"  saya  ClaemidoBt  ^it  was 
csrtnvB  9  vory  difficult  .thing  for;a  man  -who>«aa  Id 
tbeir  ^iafayor  J»  apeak  against  what-th^  piopasBd, 
but  tkM  duty,  would  find  aorte  «Hepti»D  to  eome 
word  at  MpreMion :  upoa  .'wjuob^  - after  ba  bad 
becA  caJted  *pm  to  esplun*  he  wa8>'0bligvd  to 
withdraw ;  aad  than  they,  hod  eommooly  a  najar 
iiart  to  Biaad  him  to  tho  Towar  or  Co  expel  Uaa  the 
Eiauae,  or  at  ieaat  to-iMige  biaa  ta  MoHre-etvepae- 
,heaaiea  Jtt  tha  bu  upeo  h»  kneae.  t  And  -ao-  tbaiy 
had  uaed  Svt  Balpih  Hi^too  at  thab  tins  >  wdw. 
.enseptiog  to  jtovao-  expnaaatoe  that  waa'ueed  iaia 
decbusatjon  prepared  byaconMiittee*Biid  pieaebtod 
to.  the  House,  which,  ho  aaid^  waa  dtsbonorBbla.Co 
.the  luogt  they  aaid.it  waa  a  taX' upon  the  oaoaaMtr 
tee,  e«u9ed  bim-ito  withdram't'  and  oommitted  him 
to  tho  Tower,!  which  larrified  many  from  apeahiog 
all,  and  oauaed  mora  to  abaeat  dwiBaekea  frem 
:th«  HeuBOt  where  too  small  aiuabera  appeared  any 
day-"   Atwut  the  end. of  April,  Hyde-  reoeived  a 
.letter  from  lihe  king,  fomnaDdieg  him  to  npaur  to 
York  aa  eaon  aa  he  cookl  be  apomi  /nm-  his 
Jmnnfss  m  -Loodon.    Tbe-hiatonao  aaya.that  he 
oaKmnipBicated  thia  letter  to.hia  two  fiienda,  Ijord 
Falkland -and  .Sir  Jeho  -Cnlpeper,  whe  agreed  watfa 
biva  chat  h».  ihouU  defer  that  jouraety  for  aome 
.^me,  there  being  every  day  great  oecano*  ai  cea- 
aujtipg., together,  aad  of  aeadiog  dispatchea  to  the 
.kiog'-T-which  diapataheBt  tike  nearly  all  the 
papecBi  were.wriuen  by  Hyde,  the  great  penman 
of -the  royaJiat  party.     "  Aixl,''  adds  ' Oaraodoo 
hinuelf;    A  waa  happy  that  he  did  stay  {  for  there 
WW  an,  oocasion  then  fell  out,  in  which  his  preaenoe 
WM  very  uaoful,  totoart^  disposing  tiu  Lord  Keeper 
.Litdetom.io  iend.tkt  great  teal  to  tiu  kiMg  tU  Ytrrk."' 
It  appeara  that  Charlea  wanted  the  graat  seal,  but 
D(»t  the  lord  keeperTT.for  Littleton  had  nade  ihiaih 
aelf  v.ery  obpoiioaa  to  the  oonrt,  by  awtmmiog  wiih 
the  itroog  atreaai  of  parjiunent..  Beaidcs  other 
eSbBMa*.  he  had  recently  voted  la  fiiTor  of  the  mi- 
litia oiduwDce,  and  had  learnedly  huieted.  bath  aa 
the  Mpedieoc^  and  on  the  legally  of  thatmeaawre* 
Clareaden,  howarer,  aayia  tiiaC  he  had  alwaya  been 
cDMineed  of  Litalaton'a  loyally)  aad  ha  deaenbea 
him  aa  an  honocaUe  aad  noble  peraon.   The  hie- 
toriao,  however,  admita  that  Charlea  had  reaaon  fer 
anapeeting  thia  loyalty  of  his  lord  keaper.>   He  aaya, 
M.From  hia  recovery  of  a  great  .aickneae  (which 
aaized  on  him  shortly  after  he  waa  preferred  to 
that  ^eat  place,  aad  wfaieh,  indeed, '  robbed  him 
foMver  of  nuoh  of  that  natural  vigbr  end  Ttraoity 
of  mind  which  het  had'&naerly  eDjoyed)ihia  oeaa- 
pliance  was.ao  great  and  aeviaiUei,  net  aafy  in  net 
oppoaing  that  prevalent  aenae  of  the  Hooae  whieh 

.  *  "AB^ittraaK  wcaidarfal  eiptditfaa  tlnt-wu  dMo  um4  bwwMn 
York  Md  LgBCha,  wImb  gentlmMB  udntMk  tlti  fwcviw.  «•  anra^ 
wer*  wiUtiif  to  do ;  iMonacii  m  wImk  thejr  diqMtched  t  laiMT  m 
Sumdar  mgkt  M  that  Una  of  tU  fttr,  ■bout  iMn  u  thvj 
alwaya  nm«M  tW  tta^  maammt,  MMiy,  bf  MmT-  IW  •Uek  la  tka 
mw^tof C(ar«i<f«%  l4tk  i^mwdififM  thia  thftownvn 
moil  hara  riddeB  at  Um  nW  of  (wcItb  nilf  ■  nn  hoai  at  th«  least,  aa 
upediiloa  wbicli  aMma,  In  Ike  drcuoataBCta,  ut  iMtcIy  wonbiiU, 
but  isorfibb.  .  •  Lift. 


waa  prajadieial  i»  the  Ung,  bat  in  cencarrisg  -wiA 
it  ib  hia  owk  voto,  ^ery  mach  agsbaat  what  Ilia 
fnenda'thoaghtwaa-RgreeabiB  to  his  andevetandhig, 
iaaonuab  aa-  tb»  powot  and  popalar  Lords  leeked 
open  faiak  aa-  their  sera ;  and  the  king  was  aa  f^r 
noaatisflad  with  Itia  vairiage,'  that  oaoe,  after  his 
aaajesty^s  beinp'M  Ywh,  he  reaMved  to  take  the 
greaC^aeal  froicbhitt),  hot  waa  ceotonted  to  be 
aaadad  Aom  -tkafrreeolalioii,  fkutly  flroaj  the  dW- 
oatoy— «t»l>e)Dg  -(MtiaWe  that  the  attempt  would  bM 
have  ancaeedwi'by-theiatenieaitiea  of  4ie  mtrava- 
^nt  aulhoiliif^  tiw  two  Hoaaea  pattiy  that-lt  waa 
oel.eaaif  to  nah*  ebrtee  of  aaotber  At-for  tiwt  treat 
who  waa  fibe-to  be  more  MMhl  in  it-^tin  tmor  of 
■parhaMM  hartagi  haaaMed  all  mea  -  to  a  attaoge 
eamplianoe  end  eaboAssioa— hat  espeeidly  iliat  Ms 
onreaty  was  assured  by  aoine  whom  he  trneted, 
that- the  affection  of -the  Lord  Lhtietea  waa  yeiy 
entire  to  bis  serrioe,  .and  his  tfontpKaoeO  oely  ani- 
floiaL  to  preseive  himself  in  a.-  oapaeity  of  aerring 
hini,  «&ic&  wulaue.'"   The  copians  and  raagDilo- 
qoent  hiMorian  goes  on  to  say,  that  while  Littleton 
was  playing  tlm  part,  he  celled  npea  him  one 
evening,  «ad  spcdto  'very  freely  wiA  him ;  wtridi, 
he  aaya,  Littleton  always  eocooragod  htan  to  do,  as 
■well  knowing  that  he  (Hyde)  ^waa  not  wMioat 
some  trott  with  his  tnajeaty,  aad  of -tnacih  intinMie 
fiieiidafaip  withieeaBa  that  had  aaore."  He  told 
Ifittleaoa .  of  the  eenmre  and  ifaaaard  he  tacanred 
by  hii  notable  eeaphaKe  and  cDrreepoadeaaa  with 
"that.pav^'?.  whidi  the  king  eonatraed  ta  be  fee- 
tisas  against  his  jaat  'legal  power,  and  t^t  aome 
votes  in  which  baa  liMdahip  bad  cooearred,  sad 
which  were  generally -understood  to'be  contrary  to 
-buw,' ia  which'  hia- lordship's  knowledge  waa  nn- 
questionable,  were  very  Botoriom  and  much  spoken 
of.'    The  Iwd  keeper  then  told  Hyde  the  etraita  be 
was-  in — f  that -the  govtmiiag  lords  had.  a  torrible 
apprehension  o£  the  kwg'a-  sending  far  the  great 
seal,  and'  that  nethii^  bat  his  feir  'depintmMit 
toward  themi:  and  eeemieg  to  bo'of  their  mind, 
psevantod  thew'  taking  the  -  seal  '  into  their  own 
oaatody,  allevriag  it  only  to  be  with  him  'whflo  he 
aat  ia  the  Hoaa»  and  ia  the  oemt;  te«-thay  bad 
made  aoBto  order  to  that  pnrpeaa,  if^  by  hirlateratt 
with  them,  he  had  net  prevaated  it,  wvfl  ktMwiqg 
that  it  weald  tpro«e  meet  fatal  to  the  hhig-,  who,  be 
.foresaw, 'mast -be •aliertly  eempelled  to  wMt-  tbe 
gre^  Boal-wilh  hiai,  for  many  reaaooBb  -  Now," 
said  he  ^•«let  it  be  ■considered'  whether  my  Tothlg 
with  them  in  snt^  particulera,  which  my  not  votiag 
with  them  can  net  prevent,  be  of  equal  prejvdioe 
to  the '  king,  whh  the  aeala  beii^  put  into  woeh  'a 
eondilicn  >tbafi  the  iiing  ahall  never  be  able  to  get  it 
when  it  ia  most  neceaaary  for  himrwbicfa  ondimbt- 
■dly  wiU  be-the  ease  when,  by  my  earrii^e- and 
.oppMition-Bgainat  them,  the  coafldence  towund  one 
eball  be  laaaeoed."  The  end  of  thia  hmg  caover- 
sation  waa^  tliM  Littleton  pfoaiaed  to  aerre  the 
king  "Inithat  article  of  moment,"  aid  even  to  go  to 
Urn  at  Yoifc.  •  Hyde  and  his  oompeers  eenaonai- 

>  IIi*L,  OxfoTd  edition  oC  ISSIi. 

*  ClBTetuion  taya  that  he  partinilarljr  mentioned  to  Littleton  Vn 
ktvvota  tpua  tin  uilltiB. 
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catod       •happy  iatelliftaDM  to  tfaelr  mMtar,  -who 
ihflYevpwi  dupatetaad  Mr.  Etiot,  » Amrd  yiwDg 
iMO  aodagnMniof  ttftbaMwotbariWilh-awanwit 
t»  raoeiva  tiba  gvaat  saal.  and  araajrkind'lattar-to 
the  lord  hoBpMt  requinog  hno  tD  onlia  aH^xniiUa 
imtte  to  YdtJl   triltl«ioD  gars  ap  tfaa  great  syaibal 
to  Eliot,  who  potted  b«ck  to  York, with  it;  andtlira 
I^otoa  poMed  after  the  aeal*  and,  though  he  ww 
iadispoaed.  aad  a  uwch  leiB  active  feraTeler  tbui  the 
groom  of  the  chamban,  he  erf  ired  at,  York  the-aext 
da^  after  that  geatlamao  had  delivered,  the  sbeiI  to 
faiaoiajea^.  Thist»Clarendeu'aacoonnt)--ornther. 
wa  diotild  aay,  me  of  Claraadoo'a  aecomnu — aad, 
aeeerding  to  tbii  oarrativet  be  ceutribated  mainly  to 
the  great  eveat.  by  bis  iageiyaaa  ooavenaiMa  wiib 
the  inrd  kaapar-  Bat  Efiot,  the  aatif  e  giaom  of  the 
chaabar.  told  Uia  hiag  a  rerj  difiarmt  atory^  affina- 
iag  that  h»  had.fiMind  the  load  keeper  altogelhar 
arerae  to  thD.maaa«rarthat  he  had  ioebed  tba  dear 
opon  liiaa,aadh«d  gut  dtagcaataaal  fraio  him  ooly 
by  threataau^  to  Mow  eot  his.  biaiat.  The  hts- 
toriaa  aays  tikat  Mr.  Eliot  did  this,,  aad  told  many 
storiea  to  magnify  his  own  aerriee,  not  imagioiag 
that  the  lord  Iweper  intended  to  AiUow  liim  to  York. 
Bat  may  we  not,  on  •  ihot  other  side,  suipect  that 
Clareodea  magnified  hU  seprica  in  diis  particnkr, 
as  he  obvionaly  does  in  maoy  other  cases?  His 
reaaooing,  indeed,  sbowa,  tfast  for  Eliot  to  have 
a^cid  aa  he  aud'he  had  ifeaa  woeld  faave  been 
huaidoua  and  rwh.  bnt  maiiy  a  deq»Mate  or  daring 
yoBBg  aHD  weidd  have  done  as  moch,  and  maoy  a 
timid.,  mvariag  old  aiaot  like  LittletoOt  might  hue 
beea  tanified  with  two  pistols  at  bis  breast,  though 
he  bad  a  hoasefol  of  ssrrants,  or  might  hare  been 
indnead  wbi^  to  make  up  his  already  half-n^e- 
ap  mind  by  this  eihibttion  of  boldness.   May,  aa 
aaceient  authority,  aaya  that  Hm  lord  keeper  bad 
eontioned,  in  alt  appearance,  firm  to  the  periiameot 
for  toma  space  of  time  after  the  rest  were  gone  to 
York  ;     insoonich  that  there  seemed  no  doubt  at 
all  made  af  his  coostancy ;  till,  at  the  last,  before 
the  end  of  the  month  of  Jane,  a  young  genUemao, 
eoe  Master  Thoiaas  Eliot,  groom  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber to  the  king,  was  sent  ckisely  from  York  to  him ; 
who,  being  admitted  by  the  lord  keeper  into  bis 
prifate  chamber,  wben  none  else  ware>  by,  so 
baadlad   the  matter,  wliadiar  by  penuarions, 
direata.  at  promises,  or  wfaatwefar,  .tlmr,  after 
three  hoara*  time,  ha  got  tha  great  seal  into  liis 
faaada,  and  rid  peat- with  it  away  t*  the  kiag  at 
York.   The  I^erd  Keeper  Littletoa,  after-  sarioua 
coaaideration  with  himself  what  ha  had  done*  or 
rather  snlliBred,  nod  net  being  able  to  auewer  it  to 
the  parliament,  the  next  dsy,  eBriy.io.tbe4natfniBg, 
rode  after  it  biinaelf,  aod  went  to  the  kiagi  Orent 
waa  the  comjdaiot  at  London  agailst  him  for  tliat 
Ktioo ;  nor  did  the  king  ewr  show  bim.eny  great 
regard  afterward.    The  reason  whioli.  the  hard 
Ke^r  Lialetoa  gave  fur  partidg  la-widL  the  great 
seal,  to  eafflafrietida  of  his  who,  went.aAar  biimto 
York,  was  this :  that  the  king*  when  he  made  hiai 
hnd  keeper,  gave  him  an  oath  in  private,  which  he 
look— that,  whensoerer  the  king  should  seod  to  bim 
fcr  die  great  seal,  he  should  forthwith  deliver  it. 


ThAs  aath  (aa  he  averred  t»  fais-friattds)  bii  coD^ 
soienca  wnaid  by  aa-means  suffer  hitt  lo  disperin 
withal;  ha  eafy  Mpented  (tfaengh  now  too  krte) 
that  h»  accepted  the  office  upon  those  terms.** 
Whotelock  aays,  simply,  "The  Lord  Keeper  Lit> 
tleton,  after  his  great  adherence  to- the  parifamenlv 
delivered  the  great  seal  to  Mr.  Eliot,  whom  the 
king  sent  to  bim  for  it ;  and  shortly  afttrr  Littietoo 
foUowad  the  seal  to  the  Icing,  bnt  was  not  maeh 
respected  by  him  or  the  courtiers."  And  all  that 
is  perfetttly  dear  in  this  strange  manoeurer,  wfaicfa, 
like  most  ef  Charles's  measures,  aod  alt  other 
DMorauvara,  is  liable  to  eDB^rlety-  of  doabts,  to, 
that  a  groom  of  the  chamber  carried  off  the  seal, 
and  tlmt-  the  lord  keeper  stole  out  of  London,  and 
by  by-roads  got  to  York,  where  be  was  r^arded 
but  coldly  by  bis  majesty.  Clarendon  says  that 
tfaa  hiag  waa  aot  satisfied  with  Litdetoa,  protesting 
that  ha  did  not  like  his  hamere,  and '  k  new  not  what 
to  nmke  ef  blm;^  tiiat  his  aaajesty  werid  not  for  n 
long  time  redelirer  the  seal  l»  him<  bat  atways  kept 
it  in  hia  own  bed.«hamber,  and  that  men  remarked 

a  visible  dejectedness"  in  the  lord  keeper.  The 
historiaa  tells  osthat  ali  thla-gaTe  bim  much  Ironble. 
aa  well  it  miglit,  if  his  owu  story  were  the  true 
onet  and  he  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  pro- 
curing better  treatment  for  the  keeper.  It  Is  ^poite 
certain,  however,  dialCbarles  Dever  {daced  any  confi- 
dence to  LitrletoQ — that  that  adroit  lawyer  met  wilh 
the  osaal  fate  of  double  dealers,  was  despised  by  both 
parties,  lost  all  spirit  aod  taleot  for  business,  and  con- 
cluded his  career  about  two  years  aft«r  at  Oxfiwd, 
ia  neglect,  poverty,  and  mental  wretchedness. 

But  it  was  BOW  time  for  Clarendon  himself  to 
steal  away  to  York.  Shortiy  after  Littleton's  de- 
parture, die  king  told  him  that  he  would  find  htm 
much  to  do  tliere,  and  that  ke  ikought  new  Am 
wotdd  he  lets  reason  every  day  for  his  being  con- 
eealed.^*'  Before  Littleton's  Sight,  Clnrendon  had 
arranged  all  matters  for  the  joamey,  resolviog  with 
Lord  Falkland  u>  stay  at  a  friend's  house  near  Ox- 
fosd,  a  little  out  of  the  road  he  meant  to  take  for 
York,  till  he  should  bear  of  the  keeper's  motion; 
and  to  cover  his  absence  from  the  -  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  had  told  the  speaker  that  jt  was  very  ne- 
cessary he  alioutd  take  the  ur  of  the  eonatry  for 
hiabealthi  As  soon  as  the  keeper  bad  flftwn,  no- 
tice wu  taken  in  the  Uonsa  of>  the-  absence  of  hb 
friend  Hyda;  inquMea  ware  nude  what  was  become 
of  him,nnd  it  waa  moved  that  ha  mig^  ba  sent  for. 
Tha-speaher  said  thsSt  that  geptlenuu  had  neqnainv 
ed  bim  witii  Ma  going  into  ^'eQnnti7  ta  raeovw 
hia  ha^>by-fi«A  air,  and  that  Dr.  Winston,  hk 
pl^aioian,.faad  certified  thtf-he  waa  troubled  with 
the  Btabe.  fSr.  Peard  sald,.eboad«iitly.  •'that  he 
was  traablad  with  no  etMie  than  the  stone  in 

hia'-heart,  and  therefore  he  would  have  biro  sent 
for  wbererer 'he  WHs;  for  he  was  most  confident 
that  he  wasdoHigthem  mischief  wherever  he  was." 
The  House,  however,  who  probably  did  not  con- 
sider the  histociao  of  qoite  ao  inoch  importance  as 
he  considered  trimsetf,  neglected  to  take  anyste|Mi 
for  bis  apprehenaioo  for  the  present ;  and  when  (ss 
I  BiK.,  •ditioa  oflW  •  Ufc- 
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he  toys)  "they  hwl  resoUed  apoo  h^.  nireat,  h« 
was  waroed  tjiereof  by  Lord  Falkland,  and  judgMig 
it  time  for  him  to  be  gone,"  be  then  l«ft  DitcUey-, 
the  house  of  the  Lftd/  Le^  (literwatd  CouateM  uf 
Rochester),  nod  tn.valed  by  osusutl  way»  throu^ 
Leicestershire  and  Derbyahir^,  until  be  BKme  t« 
Yorkabire.  At  first  he  fixed  himself  Bt  N«Hl«ii 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of^  York,  and  there  lay 
«lase  and  seftet,  correspondiog  dailf-  or  h^urly  with 
the  king,  and  preparing  aaswers  in  his  naoiie  to  the 
papers  and  manifestos  of  the  parliament.  It  should 
appear  that  erea  the  courtiers  and  mioisterH  •£  York 
were  kept  in  igqoraoce  as  to  his  whereabout;  ibr  he 
saya  that  whea,  shortly  after,  he  was  summoned  to 
York,  the  ,  king  received  him  very  gracioosly,  and 
asked  some  questions  aloud  of  bim,  as  if  be  tfaemght 
he  bad  then  come  from  London.  But  it  wna  thai 
that  Charles  dealt  evea  with  the  ioBtrumeots  of 
bis  plans  and  intrigues,  concealing  froia  the  rest 
what  was  done  by  one,  and  never  imparting  Co  the 
whole  body  the  sobemes  in  which  all  were  to  work 
bllodlyi  or  at  least  seeing  nothing  beyond  their  own 
fixed  path-  After  this  public  reception  and  maskiog 
of  circumstancea,  the  king  called  Hyd«  aside  into 
the  garden,  saying  that  tbey  seed  not  now  be  afraid 
of  being  seen  together ;  and  ha  walked  with  him  in 
consultation  for  a  full  hour.' 
_  Clarendon  arrived  ia  Yorkshire  at  the  end  of 

I  Lif*.  It  •eem*  quit*  Mrtain  that  Clareodoo'i  eTMion  wm  uot  em- 
aMarad  aaTary  inportaiil  a  matier  by  ihe  parliamcDt.  Neither  Wbile- 
Ivafc  aor  Hap  ikuagtu  it  of  MaiftA  (ufDdaat  w  Merit  bbj  partieolar 


May;  on  the  3d  of  June  the  ship  "Providence." 
fmigbted  by  the  'queen  in  Holhnd,  escaped  tbf 
Earl  of  Warwklt's  craiseri,  and  ran  ashore  on  tlie 
Yorkshire  cfwstt  with  siiteen  pieces  of  artillery  and 
great  store  of  arms  and  ammuiritioir,  which  bad 
long' been  expected  by  the  royal  pvty,  and  the  want 
of  which  had  delayed  the  king's  design  of  atrempi- 
tog  Hull  by  a  siege.  The  caason,  muskets,  and 
gunpowder  were  all  safely  Imided  and  carried  to 
YoriL.  At  thia  Crisis  the  arrival  of  sucb  a  sopply 
was  of  more  cooseqneoce  in  the  eyes  of  Charins 
than  ^e  ooming  of  a  great  penman.  The  parlia- 
ment, however,  by  this  time  began  to  be  excited 
and  convulsed  by  the  great  defection  that  was  taking 
place,  particularly  -amo^  the  lords.  ■■  Tbey  con- 
oluded,"  soys  May,  "that  no  odier  way  could  have 
been  fouud  out  ta  endanger  the  overthrow  of  that 
parhament,  which  taaoy  open  attempts  and  secret 
conspiracies  could  not  do :  that  as  the  rain  of  Eng- 
land could  not  in  probability  be  wrought  bat  by 
itaelf^  so  the  parliament  Muld  not  be  broken  (a  pro- 
Iccue  to  the  other  ruin)  but  by  her  own  members." 
M Beside,"  says  tbe  same  narrator,  "there  are 
mssy  whose' catUnga  make  them  capable. of  easier 
and  greater  gratifications 'fWim  the  king  than  other 
men,  as  lavryors  and  divines,  who  wUl  therefore  be 
apt  to  lean  tbst  way  where  the  preferment  bes-" 
On  the  30th  of  May  the  parliament,  by  an  order, 
summoned  nine  peera,  the  first  that  had  gone  away 
to  York,  to  appear  at  WestmiDster.  These  nioe 
peers  utterly  refused  to  quit  the  kidg,  returning 
a,  slitting  and  scornful  answer  to  the  parUsment. 
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Tb»  ComvDiM  iiMtaBtly  took  tfaeir  rvMlation/aird 
OB  the  15th  o(  Jaoe  soat  BmvU  BoHi*  *p  to  the 
UouM  of  Lords  to  impeadi-ths  wfautcr  of  ihem.  In 
ui  eloqiMnt  speech  UoUn  dwelled  ilpMi  tbo  history 
of  the  Mrlier  puis  of  this  refgn*— ihowed  tbst  It 
bad  erer  beeo  the  policy  of  the  coart  **to  strike  at 
perliameots,  keep  off  pia-Uaviedts,'breWi  psrlisitiebts, 
or  difide  piriiswi— ts"— ^tihtrf  th«  snecesiion  of 
doMgns  raeently  aoierad  iato  agiliut  perHenient, 
the  temn  of  the  Bmy,  the  uMsl  Htsutt  made  in 
the  CfHumaiw*  Hs«Wi  the  Osme  of- nvbetlion  pnr- 
poMly  kiadled  i*  Irehod,  the  fbrcet  mm  gs^ered 
at  York,  die  dedantions,  and  meHnges,  sod  bitter 
invaetiTea  against  the  parHanwat  aetat  out  in  his 
iBiyea^*B  name.  "A  new  plet,*'  eaid  Hollis,  **n 
thia :  the  Enemfcers  are  drawn  awfty,  and  persuaded 
to  forsake  tbair  dn^,  and  go  down  to  York,  thereby 
to  blembh  the  aetUDs  of  both  HonaeA.  as  done  by  a 
£bw  and  inoonaiderable  number,  a  psrty  rather  than 
a  pertiainent,  and  perhapfl  to  raise  and  set  op  m 
aatfr-pariiament  there.  My  htrda,  this  ii  now  the 
great  deaign  againit  this  parllaueiit,  which  is  the 
only  menna  to  eontirae  ns  to  be  •  natitrti  of  fiwem^n, 
and  not  of  alave^^to  be  ownen  ef  any  thing ;  hi  a 
word,  which  nraat  stand  in  ib»  gap  lo  prevent  an 
inlet  nad  innndntion  of  bH  misery  and  confhaioa." 
He,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Comnona  of  Eng- 
land, hnpendied  of  hi^  erhneaand  misdemeanoft, 
Sp«neer  Eari  of  Nerthampton.  WMiaitt  Earl  tif 
DnvoMliire,  Heniy  Sari  of  Dorer,  Henry  Eari  of 
Monmonth,  Chartos  Lord  Howard  of  CharletOD, 
Robert  Lord  Rich,  Charles  Lord  Grey  of  RntfaveD, 
Thomaa  Lord  Corentry,  and  Arthur  Lord  Capel. 
The  lords  that  remaioed  made  little  or  do  attempt 
to  screen  Ibe  lords  that  had  fled;  and,  shortly 
after,  **  being  in  their  robes,"  they  adjudged  the 
fagttives  never  to  sit  more  as  members  of  that 
Honse,  to  be  ntCerly  incapable  of  any  benefit  or 
privileges  of  parliament,  and  to  suffer  imprisonment 
during  their  pleamre.  It  wonld  perplex  the  reader 
to  detail  all  Ibe  ordera  and  eoanter.orden  of  the 
king  and  of  the  parliament;  all  Ae'-meisagea  and 
aaawers,  manifestos  and  countw-tnanifestost  and 
the  story  will  be  &r  more  intelligHile  if  we  keep  to 
ike  main  points  of  this  paper  preli)de  to  a  war  of 
ballett  and  [ukea.  -  On  the  2d  of  June  the  Lords 
and  Commons  sent  a  petition  to  the  king  with  nine- 
teen propositiotis,  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of  concord 
and  lasting  peace.  They  demaiided  thnt  the  king 
shoold  dismiss  all  snch  great  officers  and  ministers 
•f  stale  as  were  not  approved  of  by  both  Houses  of 
parfiamant,  and  Aatan  oath  shonld  be  taken  by  sit 
fotnre  members  of  die  privy  eouninl ;  that  the 
great  aflhirs  of  the  kingdom  ahooM  not  be  transacted 
by  the  advice  of  private  men  or  by  any  unknown  or 
anflwom  eonhselorii  dmt  he  or  they  nnui  whom 
the  government  and  education  of  the  king's  children 
were  committed  shonM  be  approved-  pf  by  both 
Iloates;  that  the  ehnrch  government  and  titorgy 
■boold  undergo  snob  a  refornMtkm'^  bo^  Hooses 
of  parliament  sbonid  advise  ;  thatlus  majesty  should 
contribote  his  best  assistaoce  for  the  raising  of  a 
nfficient  maintenaDce  for  preaching  miDisters 
Uiroaghont  the  kingdom,  and  give  his  conseot  to 


laws  ibr  tbe  taking  away  of  innovBtfons,  superstf- 
tiens,  and  phm^ties ;  thnt  he  sbonid  rest  sntisltdd 
wirti'  the'  coarse  that  the  Lords  and  Commons  had 
eaken  for  ordering  of  the  militia  tiotil  the  same 
shtmkl  be  further  aeCtled  by  a  bill,  and  that  he  should 
recall  his  decfarationB  and  proclamatiooB  against  the 
Mifitix  ordiBBtice  made  by  parllameot;  thnt  sncli 
members  of  either  Honse  of  parliament  as  had,  duf- 
iog  thia  present  pai4lkment,  been  pnt  out  of  any 
place  and  office,  nright  either  be  restored  to  that 
plaee  and  offlee,  or  otherwise  have  satisliu:ijon  fbr 
tbe  same  npon  the  petition  of  tiut  House  of  which 
^y  Were  members;  that  hH  privy  ccraneilors  and 
judges  shottM  taVe  an  oath  fbr  the  mkintaloing  of 
the  PetitloB  of  Right,  and  of  other  wholesome 
statotes  made  by  this  present  pariisment;  thnt  all 
the  jodges,  and  all  the  officers  appointed  by  appro- 
bation of  parhament,  should  hold  tbeh"  places  during 
good  behavior;  tint  the  jastice  of  parliament  shonld 
be  left  to  take  its  course  with  all  dellnquBnts,  and 
that  all  persons  cited  by  either  House  should  tcp- 
pear  and  abide  the  censure  of  parliament ;  that  the 
forts  and  cnatfes  of  the  kingdom  shonld  be  pnt  undbr 
the  command  and  ens  tody  of  such  persons  as  his 
majes^  shonld  appoint,  mth  ike  approbation  of  poT' 
Uament ;  thnt  Hie  extraordinary  guards  and  military 
forces  now  attending  his  majes^  shonld  be  removed 
and  dischai^ed,  and  that  for  the  ftitnra  he  shonld  raise 
no  snch  guards  or  extraordinary  forces,  but,  ac- 
cording lo  the  law,  in  case  of  actual  rebellbn  or 
invHsioo;  that  bis  majes^  would  be  pleased  to  enter 
into  a  closer  alliance  with  the  states  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  other  neighboring  princes  and 
states  of  the  Protestant  religion,  for  the  defense 
and  maintenance  of  the  true  foith  against  all  de- 
signs and  attempts  of  the  pope  and  bis  adherents;' 
that  he  should,  by  act  of  parliament,  clear  tiie  Lord 
Ktmbolton  and  the  live  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  that  futnre  parliaments  might  be 
aecnred  from  the  consequences  of  that  evil  pre- 
cedent ;  and  that  he  should  pass  a  liUl  fbr  restrain- 
ing peers  made  heresAer  fiRMn  sitting  or  voting  in 
.parliament,  unless  they  were  admitted  thereunto 
with  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  parliament.' 

Charles,  vrith  lords  about  him,  with  arms  and  gun- 
powder, and  with  the  prospect  of  more  from  Holland, 
thooght  himself  ns  strong  ns  the  pariisment:  he  re- 
ceived these  propositions  with  great  iodigostion,  and, 
in  replying  to  them,  he  taxed  the  parliament  as  ca- 
balliatB  and  traitors,  as  the  makers  of  new  laws  and 
new  cooBtitutional  doctrines ;  and  in  the  end  be  told 
them  that  their  demands  were  unworthy  of  his  royal 
descent  from  so  many  famous  aneesters — onwortby 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  laws;  protesting 
that,  if  he  were  both  vanquished  and  a  priaoner,  in 
wane  condition  thaa  any  of  the  most  nofortauate 
of  hia  ftfadeoasaars  -had  ever  been  reduced  to,  he 
wonld  never  stoop  so  low  as  to  grant  those  demands, 

>  la  tbrt,  Ihslr  Mtenwnth  prapMitton,  iha  puKftianat  alludrd  la 
On  oU,  kwl  M>W  akMMt  ImaMUa,  MbfMft  of  tlw  PkUunkt*  ;  lelUnK 
til«  ki«t  wuHtetM  maM  ba  Buob  «iK)oura(«d  by  thcM  ol(M 

PnUatot  alliuoM,  mmi  tmiKM  in  ■  pariiaaeBtarr  to  fin  him 
■id  aiid  aui*ut>M  iMtornc  hia  mjil  liitcrand  bar  priwalr  Imim  lo 
thoaa  d(Kiiiuai  n44«MfaM  wMb  bttodcod  to  |]m& 

■  Ruahwmth.  i 
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ud  Diake  Umwdf,  tnm  a  IQi^  of  Gagtaud,  a  Doge 
of  Venice. 

.  And  DOW  « the  fatal  thDO'Vie  cone  whw  thbie 
loog  nod  tedioui  paper  oonflicta  of  deekrattens,  pe* 
tituiDB,  Rod  procUmftttona  were  tarneil  koto  aotoal 
aod  bloody  wara,  aod  tbe  pens  eeeeoded'  by  drawn 
■words."  ^  Cbarlea  Bent  out  eommissioDa  of  array,* 
beginoii^  with  Letaflstersbire,  fmd  enjoined  or  ia- 
vited  all  meu  to  briag  bim  raooeyi  borwB,  and  amu, 
00  security  of  bii  forests  and  parka  for  the  prioct|Hi) 
and  eight  per  ceot.  interest.  He  forbade  ail  levies 
without  his  consentk  and  called  upoB-hli  subjects  to 
be  mindful  of  their  oaA  of  allegiaDce,  and  ffai^ful 
tp  his  royal  person.  It  was  now  fbund  that  he  had 
a  stroog  party  in  the  country.:  the  church;  the  uui- 
versitiea,  the  majori^  of  the  a(d)lea,'and  perhapa  of 
the  country  gentlemen — the  loyalty  of  the  htter 
class  beug  generally  great  in  propwt'na  ta  their 
dlatuwe  from  tbe  court  and  tbeir  igooranea  of  cfmrt 
life^rallied  round  bim«  Tbe  aoatwityof  tbe  Pari- 
tana'  Biaanera,  their-  gloomy  doctrine,  and  coarse 
fanaticism,  drove  most  of  the  gay  aod  diseoluta,  and 
many  who  were  gay  without  being  ^Meaelote,  into 
bis  party,  which  was  further  strengUieBed  by  many 
good,  virtnouBr  and  moderate  men,  who-disliked  his 
former  condnot,  who  dreaded  bis  tyranoieal  dt»po»' 
tien,  but  dreaded  the  untried  democratic  violence 
etill  mora.  -  Nor  was  Charles  wanting  in- Boteton 
proEestaUoBs  aod  aasuaooes.  To  the  lords  who 
had  gathered  aronnd  him  at  York,  and  to  the  mem- 
^•ra  of  liis  priiy  conacil  there,  be  made  a  sljort  end 
cvmpreheHtTe  deelaratioD.  "We  do  deehn,**  said 
h«»"that  we  .will  mqnira  no  obedtenee  {nm  yon 
bat  what  is  wamuited  by  the  hnewn  lawai  aa  we 
e^ecC  that  you  shall  not  yield  to  aDy-coaamands  net 
legally- grounded  or  imposed  by  any  other  autfaority. 
We  uodextake  ta  defend  from  all  danger  whatsoever 
all  you,  and  all  such  as  shall  rafusa  any  suoh  ooov- 
maods,  whether  they  proceed  from  votes  and  orders 
of  both  Houses,  or  io  any  pther  way.  We  wiH  de* 
fend  the  tme  Protestant  religion  established  by  the 
laws,  the  lawful  libeities  of  tbe  subjects  of  EagUud, 
aod  jost  privileges  of  all  the  three  estates  of  parlia" 
ineiit;-and  shall  require  no  further  obedience  from 
y^tu  tbao  as  we  accordingly  shall  perform  the  same. 
We  will  not  {as  is  falsely  pretended)  engage  you  in 
any  war  agaiust  the  parliament,  except  it  be  foneor 
necesiaty  .defeosa  agaioat  each  aa  do  iaaolantly  in- 
vade or  attempt-againstiM.iMr  eur  adhenints*'*  And 
it.vaa  npoaXhia  e^nresa  deelaratioo  that  these  lorda 
cpntractedaeolemn  engagement,  and  ^Mgnedalmad  to 
9;and  by  bim,  to  defend  bis  majesty's  person,  erowut 
aj^  dignity,  with  his  j  nst  and  leg^  pcerogative,  against 
all  peraoipsf  parties,  and  powera  whalaoever.? 

ftt  A«M  cooimiMttitU  Ihfl  kinf  Mt  forth  tlia  pftrliwMOt'i  own 
dMhiStiMI.  n«lli(  lbkirt«rnpMMtao»-«tk*t;  wb«t«M  (t  twlWn 
d«dw»i  its  of  ^  UoOmb  «f  parU>MUt,  tk*t  tht  hugdoM  Wtk- 
of  late  bMD,  uid  itill  i«,  io  imniiaert  danger  Urth  (rom  eiMmiei  ftbnsd 
aod  a  pofiA  diMottteMwl  p*tty  mt  Imim,  Um  king  Miitclnde*  tttt,  for 
tte  •d^ud  b«]i  AT'liia  Ma'paiwe  MafM^tMrftiKM  «ii«m 

"  And  thuB,"  Mr*  M''7>  "  parlittnent'i  pn>lii|ue  to  their  ordi- 

Maea  of  miliua  Mm  lk«  ling'*  lurti  Ibt  bli  commiMion  of  array, 
MWMifiMf."      ■.    .  i.  • 
f  TJuMtiKhsnHBHoftlNH  wtMKilHiriM:— ThaLMdKvifn 


At  the  eame  thne  die  pvtiament,  dedariog  aD 
Uiene  measorea  to  be  aghast  law  and  the  natioaal 
liberties,  mide  their  {mparatiaDB  with  at  ieaat  eqoal 
vigor.  Oa  the  lOdi  «f  June  an  order  was  made  by 
both  Houses  for  brinptig  in  money  and  plate  le 
raaintatn  facnw,  borsemen,  and  arma,  for  the  pres- 
nrration  of  the  pnUic  peace  and  defense  of  the 
king's- person ;  for  the  paHiament,  down  to  the  ap- 
pmatntentof  O^er  Cromwell  to  Ae  chief  command, 
idways  joined  Uiia  eVpresstoe  widi  Aat  of  dieir  own 
safety.  The  twe  Houses  engaged  the  public  ftitfa, 
that  whosoevet  riiouk)  bring  in  any  money  or  plate, 
OF  fomish  men  or  arma,afaonld  be  repaid  "Witli  eight 
per  cent,  interest }  -and  liwy  appointed  four  treaaor- 
ers.  Sir  John  Wollaston,  aldarman  of  London,  AJ- 
dwrman  Tow«8»-Aldernwn  Warner,  and  Alderman 
Aodrewea,  ta  grattt  reartpta  to  the  leiideni,  wai  cer- 
tain cemmiaaariBato  Talne  Ae  horaes  and-anna  wfafaAr 
abonld  he  fhrnMiad  fer  the  natiood  aervieo.  Att 
men  Hving  within  -elghcy  miles  of  the-  capital  were 
iniited  to  bring  ia  their  aaoney,  dec.,  wiAin  a  fort- 
night. These  living  ftil^er  eff  were  allowed  three 
weeks ;  and  these  Hdio,  fbr  the  present,  were  not 
provided  iintb  ready  nraoey,  arms,  or  hbrsea,  were 
requested  to  eet  down  what  they  vroald  provide 
whea  able.  Fenhwicfa  a  great  mass  of  money  was 
heaped  up  in  GnildbaH*  and  daily  increased  by  the 
free  eontribatione  bf  the-  people.  The  poor  coa* 
tribuied  With  tbd  rich.  **  Not  only  tbe  werithtest 
citiaens  -  aad  gentlemen  who  were  near-dwtdlera 
brou^t  la  tbeir-  huge  faaga'and  goblets,  but  tiam 
poerer  sort,  lili«  that  widow  m  the  goipelt  pnasntiad 
theuF  mltea  alaet  fnaomdeh  diat  it  waa  a  eomiiKiii 
jeer  of  men  diaaJtocled  to  the  earn*  to  call  tbn  die 
thknUe  aod  hodliia  army."* 

Charles  wrote  a  letter  to  tbe  Lord  Mayor  ef  Len- 
don,  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  forbidding  Aese  con- 
tr-ibutioDa,  aod-inveighing  bitterly  against  theparlia- 
aieot.  Thia  letter  was  wholly  vrithent  effect,  aa  waa 
anattempt  made  at  the  same  tinae  to  win  over  the 
fleet.  C^nreodoD  says  that-  this  latter  scheme  only 
failed  thro^h  a  mistake  or  Unnder  of  tbe  king's 
agents ;  but  it  appeani  evident  that  the'  cause  of  ita 
failure  really  waa  the  devotien  of  the  captains  aod 
seamen  to  the  pepalarcauae.  The  Earl  ef  Warwick, 
a  great  lover  of  the  sea-aerviee  aod  highly  popular 
as  a  commaader,  called  a  coonail  of  war,  aod  laid 
before  hie  o0Mera  both  the  ordinance  «f  parliament 
which  appoiated  Un  to  the  eemmand,  and  die  le^ 
ten  of  the  kiag  whieh  required  bim  to  auri'widwf 
that  eomownd  to  Sir  John  Penalngtoa.  Witfa  tiie 
exception  of  five,  all  the  aea-eeplaiaa  f^veed  wiA 
the  earl  that-at  tiila  crisia  tbe  orders  ef  the  two 
Houses  were  more  binding  than  those  ni  tbe  sov- 
ereign, and-thaA  Uw  fleet  oould  not  be  put  into  the 
bands  of  Peooingtoa  without  the  greatest  peril  to 
the  nation's  liberties.    The  Ave  dlsaeoters,  the 

LildHan,  Dak*  ofAUbiMiHltKai^ia  ornfertlM  ;  aarfa  of  LlwlMr. 
CuiBbarlMul,.  Hmitiqvilan.  fi*th,  SonttMnptM,  Dorwt,  Sdiabnj. 
nbrthamiiton,  DeTonahira,  Driitol,  WaiiDXtralaiM),  Barkihirc,  Mm- 
awuth,  Birm,  NeweMtla,  ]>mrar,  Caernarran,  Newport ;  knda  Mow- 
tmyMri  Maltmnn,  WillMftibr  oTBmejr,  Ri«^  CharlM  BattM  oT 

I  Coventry,  Savile,  J^ibun,  Diiiumare,  SpynuQr,  Grey  of  Ruthvait, 
j  mUfeml,  ftw  OMiUoller,  Sacratary  Nicholu,  Sir  3An  l^olpaprr, 
iMd  CUtfJaitefluta.  ^  Mv. 
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Rmx  Admiral,  Oaptain-  FoggP,  Captaio  Batly,  Cnp- 
tHB  Sliiigsby,  and  Captsin  Wake,  pat  their  ihlps  i(t 
Ofder  of  lMttl«.  wicfa  the  intentioii  of  TaBiBting  tfis 
eari;  IraC  Warwick  preaeDtlj-  surrounded  them  sod 
uniiioDed  tfiam  to  sorreiiden  'Thne  of  them  1n- 
wmnOy  mhorittad,  bnt  SKnga^  and  Wake  stoAd  out 
•toDtl^.  The  eai+  then  let  fly  a  gtto  over  tfaem,  and, 
taroii^  mp  Hm  faonr-glara,  nnt  hit  owd  boat,  with 
moaft  of  thm  boate  the  fleet,  to  fart  Cbein  kwnr  ^eii- 
daager  if-  Omj  did  net  come  ia  befbre  the  nnd  was 
ran  oat.  SHogsby  aad  Wak«'w«T«  so  hiw^tfot  fo 
Iheirmswer,  that  tiieoflScers  aod  saHors  sent  iti the 
boat!  loet  their  patience ;  and,  although  they  had  no 
arms,  th«y  f«H  npon  theni  oo  their  own  quarter- 
docks,  pinioned  tbem,  struck 'tfaelr  yards  and  top- 
maats,  and  carried  them  on  board  to  the  lord  admi- 
ral, wiio  had  aS  hla  gaas  shotted,  aad  erery  thing 
teady  to  open  faia  fire  upon  their  ahipa.  A  few  days 
after  this  most  importaDt  traosaction  a  great  and 
atnmg  drip  of  ttte  king%  called  the  Lloo,  carrying 
Ibrty-two  great  brass  gan,  end  a  smaller  ressel,  a 
tender  kden  wkh  gunpowder,  were  drlr^n  oot  of 
tbotr  ooBTM,  wUch  was  fifom  Hf^od  to  Yorkshire, 
Hid  oU^ed  by  stress  of  weather  to  pnt  Into  the 
Downa,  where  Warwick  was  lyii^  wiCh  his  fleet. 
Oafitm  Foi,  of  the  LIm,  aWhited  the  lord  admiral, 
who  presently  icqQaloted  hiiu  Wtlh  the  ordinance 
■f  pailBMieaft.  The  eaptain  at  first  refiued  to  yield, 
bat  ho  was  ptenntly  clapped  Id  Mi,  and  his  offl- 
eeia  and  men  snbmltted,  and  atniok  thefr  topmasts 
bi  token  of  olwdieoce  to  parliameDt.  Prince  Rupert 
nu  a  narrow  chance  of  baring  his  career  stopped  in 
the  beginning;  for  he,  with  the  Prince  Maurice  and 
aevend  otlier  officers  raised  'by  the  queen  in  Holland, 
had  embarked  on  board  the  Lion,  but  had  landed 
again  after  a  storm,  and  the  diebsarteoing  pangs  of 
•ea-sieknese. 

On  the  12th  of  Jnly,  Uie  parliament,  thus  masters 
•f  navy,  voted  that  an  army  should  be  raised  for 
Ae  Mftty  vt  the  lung's  person  and  defense  of  the 
eonntry  nud  pnrfiament;  'that  the  Earl  of  Enex 
should  be  captarn-general  tit  this  army,  and  the 
Eail  of  Badfenl  graeral  of  the  hws«.  They  ap- 
pdntod  m  corannttee  of  both  Honies  to  assist  the 
Ear)  of  Emox,  and  to  nominate  eolouela,  fleld  offi- 
eera,  aod  captains  to  this  army,  xwhich^  coDsidering 
the  long  peace  that  had  prerailed  in  England,  and 
tfae  oD{novided  state  of  the  country  rn  respect  of 
niUtary  stores,  was  not  only  raised,  but  also  well 
armed,  in  a  short  time."  Many  of  the  lords,  who 
stiD  sat  in  the  House  at  WeBtmlnster,  took  eommis- 
rions  as  colonels  under  Essex,  and  many  gentlemen 
af  the  House  of  Commons,  of  greatest  rank  and 
qnaU^  therOf  entered  the  service,  some  in  the  cai- 
riry,  anma  in  the  common  fbot  regiAients.  Among 
flwse  htler  were  Sir  John  Merrick,  the  Lord  Grey 
rf  Oraby*  Donnil  -Honii^  Sir  Phlltp  Staplettfn,  But-' 
stmde  WUteloah,  Sir  WiHiam  Wnller,  and  the  ex- 
eefcnt  Hampden,  vriio  took  a  cohmers  commission, 
lod  went  into  Bttckinghamshire  to  raiso  a  regiment 
of  iolaatry  among  his  own  teoants  and  serraDta, 
Mends,  and  neighbors.  Hampden's  regitfaent  was 
known  by  its  excellent  appointments,  its  green  uni- 
foriD,  and  its  sundard,  which  bore  oo  one  side  the 


watchword  of  Ae  parliament,  "God  with  us,"  and 
on  die  other  the  patriot's  own  motto,  "Ve$tigia 
nuUd  reti'orsum.**  This  high-mibded  commoner, 
who  had  been  bred  up  in  wealth  and  in  peace,  and 
who  ha<Y  fltudied  the  hrt  of  war  only  in  books,  pres- 
ently became  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  parlia- 
meotary  serrioe,  and'he  made  his  regiment  one  of 
the  veiy  beet.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  mas. 
ter  of 'bfa  military  duties,  anil,  according  to  Claren- 
don, he  perfbrmad  them  upon  all  occasions  most 
pnoctnally.  He  became  as  conspicnons  in  the  roar 
fti^d  heat  of  battle  as  on  the  drill-ground  or  exerda- 
iog-field,  and  he  exposed  his  person  in  every  action. 

He  was,"  says  Clarendon,  "of  a  personal  courage 
equal  to  his  best  parts ;  so  that  he  was  an  enemy  not 
to  be  wished  wherever  he  might  have  been  a  friend, 
and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he  was  bo  as 
any  man  could  deserve  to  be." 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  moving  about  from  place 
to  place  to  gather  forces  and  draw  over  the  people. 
Hia  commission  of  array  and  the  pariiamenfs  ordi- 
nance of  militia  were  jostling  together  in  nearly 
every  connty  in  England — the  greatest  of  the  no- 
bility upon  both  sides  coming  forwsRl  personally  to 
sene  npon  tboae  places  which  they  were  appointed 
to  look  afVer  either  by  the  king  or  by  the  parlift- 
meut.  The  one  party  held  the  ordinances  to  be 
illegal,  the  other  denounced  the  royal  prodanm- 
Uons.  Yet  in  some  counties  there  was  no  strngglis 
at  all,  but  one  party  wholly  prevailed  from  the  be-' 
ginning.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  commercial, 
more  civilized  and  thriving  districts  were  for  the 
parliament,  the  more  remote,  the  less  prosperous, 
and  less  citillEed,  were  fOr  the -king;  but  this  gen- 
wral  rule  had  its  exceptions.  In  Lincolnshire  the 
Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  who  was  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  by  the  pailiament,  raised  the  militia 
with  great  vigor  and  success,  and  was  foremost  in 
securing  the  services  of  that  portion  of  the  army. 
In  Essex  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  care  wu 
not  confined  to  the  navy,  but  wlio*had  been  aha 
appomted  lord  lieutenant,  soon  completed  the  levy 
of  militia,  irtneh  was  incroased  by  voluoteers  in 
unusud  numbers.  In  Kent  there  was  cheerful 
obedience  shown  to  the  ordinance  of  parliament. 
In  Surrey  aod  Middlesex  the  militia  was  raised 
with  enthusiasm.  The  ensfero  part  of  Sussex,  or 
all  that  portion  which  lay  upoti  the  sea,  was  firm  to 
the  parliament;  but  the  western  part  of  that  connty 
Btoi>d  for  the  king,  under  some  lords  and  members 
who  had  deserted  the  pnrliament.  The  eastern 
counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge  were 
kept  quiet  from  the  beginning,  chiefly  through  the 
great  wisdom  aod  indefatigable  industry  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  had  taken  ont  a  commission  as 
colonel  of  horse.  There,  too,  many  of  the  geatiy 
rather  iocJioed  in  their  affections  to  the  king's  com- 
urission  of  army ;  bat  the  traders,  the  fVeeholden, 
and  the  yeomen  in  general  liked  the  ordjaance,  and 
the  miUtia  they  raised  was  too  strong  to  permit  thn 
other  party  to  engage  in  a  war;  those  gentlemen 
that  attempted  to  raise  men  or  provide  arms  for 
the  king  were  crushed  at  the  beginning,  and  from 
first  to  last  one  of  the  greatest  supports  of  the  par- 
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likiiiMiiiry'canw  iMi'faobd  ^D'th*  oedaty  if  eraw 
welTi:  Unh. '  2b  BarlLNUw  tb*  SM-»-4f  HolM 
tba  parlbfti6Dt'> '  kwd  ilieowiint,  nlwd  Aw  wUMr, 
in  sf^^f  tbd-fiMrt  repiitaDO».bf  tW*  Bart  of  B«vlc< 
MUve,  the  LordXoTel«e«t  mcI  qttmn.  H«»p4l«ii 
flill  iipM  thv -^art'«f  BerksMre  «oMk  tftbr/' vade 
him  priioMr  tolkftv-w^ged  m  ati  Attempt  wwteB 
ttie  urif^ziaie  f)f  araiav  smmiuutleBf  dOl.s'  gathered  el 
Wmtfiogtani  io  .OgrfMdafaiPev  M>d  8ent>hira  Up 
pftrtiameut.  BockiagfaBinsbirei,  Hampdaats  county, 
was  tPQe,  almobt  to  a  mail,  td  the  parthmenti  -  'The 
anmtjr  of  Soiith«»p«ea  wiaa  dtfided  al>  flinty. aad 
kmg'ooDtinued  to  W  aoi  Qolwkel  Goringi  whd  had 
dndosed  fn'the  -Uoutoe  of -GomniDaa  tlMi  oefai|rii«oy 
for  bri(i^g''ap:tba  aortlieni  annf  th»  year  liefotv, 
nd  who  bad  •been  dwet  Mwiaely  traated-eod  mb< 
|ria;ysd  bj  the  pnliaaiettlf  eeind  all  eaidy  oppoila^ 
oily  of  nekieg  a  barpin  irifli-Chaffaef  uid  at  the 
orilieal  ntomeDt  faia  deekred  that'  1»  diauld'  faoM 
Foftimeittb,  ita  fintificatiofla,'  mrtaMla,.  fiir  the 
Idog,  hmiag. '.prenauily-  rooeired  a  .koga  -BBm  ef 
manay  from  thvpu-JUmetiC  to  p«  tbe  fiartiSflatioM 
■ofiD  ft  better  atate  of  vepur.  .  But  die^paiUanAat 
anwBtied  the  Earliof  Portia,  Ooriag^foitiDdi.aBd 
goTemot  of  ths-.talA.of  Wigbt,  and  commkted  the 
care  of  tfaat  islaod  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke*,  who 
had.  Bottled  the  nUitaa  in  WiltaUre  with  litUe 
tiMtble.:  Id  Wbrwioksfaire  the  Earl  of  Nwthampr 
1^  Stood  far-thfl  kiog.  «ad.  the  .Lord  Bcooke  for.the 
int^ieaieDW  with  foroaa  and  par^  effecAittBs  aeady 
eqnii.  Id  SiaCbpfbihirQ«Dd  i^ottiogfaimahiiw  Uiere 
Vtii  -a  isiniiar-  etpnUtjr-  .  Id  Lelcestershipe  hm 
tiAgiwl  tihiBOMMilvwaader  thfthauketeAf  tlto  JiMWi) 
rfi HimrlagdoB  jta* .ihe  bulg«iH  .HulovithaiKMdiof. 
Sumftml-faf  tihe  parliimwat  lD3)eibyaUre.-wtae»i 
«w«y-|mftiQi4i,«od>g«Qtitiwa.dweUed<  aotone-oC 
apta  «lqa4ifiir 4lw.a»i^nHuib  •wefri^Sir  Johil  CreU 
and  his  broiihftrv.wFeftbBr  DMrth  the  ki9g'*l  Pioty 
waa  7Bty,pre^D»;-tbe  £iurl.4jE  Nevcestia  kbpt 
tfa^  tava  oif  ^evcaette  with  9  atraag  gerfwopiifpr 
the  kieg^  -siod'.thQ  -Bar),  of  .Cumberland,  .CbciirleB;« 
lQr4  lieatenant  ef  .yprliahirekiBot«velir  pre«wt  tAte 
eMaa:iiMioo-.«if  j  af though  iMaistedibji  tiba  'I^evd 
^''fiijrfaK  aad  other  parUameiitaKiaqBi.  ,  Ia,l4aacanbire 
the  Ijprd'SjQwqgft.  soa<to  tbe  fiarlof  Deffbjfi  wbom 
Chaxle*  bed  i^po^qlwd  .lord  iievteiwit  :efi  Ifafuaahws 
itad  ChMh)fe,'ebdcwioi:«d  tQipM  i&.actiiin  yha.wsofi 
mi^n  «£<wr^>  viibiW"Sir-  TboBM*  Stanley,  th« 
)S4^ta(i#..ADdii»ihf4r««  uiged  fqiward  (betgnljinincet 
Oa  fbe.  Ui|bi«f  JuJ^^JLerd'Stmnge-roAdfl  ayiatteiapt 
Vff,  gwaiAKwM^ateHi  A.ikivniab.tewsdi-Md  «»« 
ipiiQ.ww.ftMo>  "^bich,"  Ktya  May,  f/^wM  tbe  iin», 
bJo9d  ahni.ln;  ibiBB^  oiiul  .wqi)i.7  -iSoqw  thqe  afbery 
$trsp^  retppn^d'ta  MAP^aslar  with  3000.  i^ni 
ijitt,  h«9  .  bea«P  'i9A'>  ^  Fbat  tune  with  CQ^«ia- 
^rafa^  loMr  JV<(u-,,-w-fl«.  hp-..w«rp  fnicces^fMjl.  fA 
Cbaibjrei.wheKe  CboirM  hnd-jtui^  in,  couunifpipo. 
Tii^  ililP  ,tbe  Konafi  .Qatbolic  EAnl,9f.RivBret .  It^. 
Tfpa  in  JrAq^sUt^e.aQd.Cborb^^o  tbat).!^b9  fisja^ta  . 
were  mast  R««06rwft,i  Sb^  fiij**  M»y  kflPt'q#i«t» 
ij^.Cb^sbn;^  thej  w^q.4U»line4'byjtl*B  p»^li»|r?ij- 
tfifugiM..  ,Io.lihe  yfwt  a£^g|ap^.  esp^ially  iu  the 
<V«fl)9fn«i  w^  tbf)-  lfioglfti;W^  W  ?P«pfloii«i; 
Cbariea,  in  bia  comgi^ioi),     ^rray,  appointed  the 


MtttqulB ef  Hwtlbrd  tabs  lord  lieatemnit  generd 
ofOMinnll/'DiawfllBih^  SoneiMHhhw,  Viluifaire, 
OleitotatjHV'iDcMwidfaire,  Sohthainptoii,  Beitehfaw. 
0>liiMkMn,  -  Mareftfrdihire^  and-  aeven  eonntie* 
within  the  priedpaHtir^f  Walea.  The  holder  of 
tUa  -high  doinwhnd  wn  oppoaed  by  most  of  the 
Uarghen  of  bobaUeratale  towoa,  but  he  vraa  aaalued 
by:  iho'-LeMi' Panl^t,  80*  Rid^  Hopetou,  Sbr 
Riflbard  Shmy^-  Sir  BoTtl  GreDviUe,  the  Karl  of 
Bul^  land-etlieii-laa^  and  squires  too  aamerona  te 
raeoaab  -  Itie  'iMNt  coosidvable  akirmbih  tfaat 
oeemred  bbfoto  CbarlOB^  reisng  Ua  •tnndsrd  wae 
i»  fiamnetshivej  'VtUiere  the  Mayqaia  of  Hertford 
waa  .opposed  by"  tbe  dtopo^  lietteAaota  of  the 
coiiMy,:aDd  vharo'ton  men  wore  rfain  and  aaiiy 
wuiMded/  '<  '  i 

Abont  the  end  of  Jn|y  d»  parimDant  had  aont  a 
oomnbsiaa  to  tbo  ktag^'wbo  vnrf  thsa  at  Beverley, 
ta  antraat  hiaa  <fo  ifbrboar  Ihb  luatile  preparatioBa 
Bod  dianuBB  Us  ganriasDs.  Hb  re|4y  wasv^afeth^ 
ought  «■  lay  dow*  dwir  anna  irst ;  and  lie  ordered 
tiiii  BDswea*  whioh>ooatiuBed  many  bitter  reflaetioDa 
00. 'their,  ptocoadiogs,  to  be  read  io  aU  ehnrehes. 
They  replied,  orderiog  their  aoawer  to  be  read  ia 
cbnrchea  and  evary -where  aiae.  A  few  daya  after. 
Cbariea  publiahed  a  deolatatiOD  to  all  his  towiog 
subfocta.  ooooeraiog  the  proocedlDgs  of  tbb  preseot 
patriinuiettt^  Tbleipaper  oocupied  fif^  large  and 
deae  quarto  pages  of  .print:  it  eoDtained  «  kaod  of 
history,  of  aH-tfaat  hsd  pasaed  between  lum  and  the 
Honeee,  rewed  n  wonderful  bre  to  porliaaMats,  but 
raqqieexi' tbsK  tbe  Lord  KrnabeltOD  aad  the  five 
mea^rs  1^  the-  House  af  Connnoas  befbre  aceaaed. 
add  ttwo  otbor..|Bettd>sn,  iAt.  Hamy  Martin  and 
Sitr  JUenryXiailMrt  siMold  be  given  up  ta  tha  kin|> 
jonioa.  Ghftrioa.iAw  danred  to  We  Mivarad  «p 
to  rhitQ  Aidermau  Pennhigtoo,  the  aaw.  lord  — yer 
o£  Xioadoa.'  aud.Captabi  Veun*  an  oftear  of  the  ei^ 
trAio-bandsv andibo  required  that  iadictawata  of  high 
treastia  abonjd  be-drawu  a^iaat.thaearla  of  Easax, 
W«rwlQk.  7a4d  SAwnfard,  the  Lord  Brooke.  Sir 
JjQbB.-HocbMn„At)d  iSevgenut  Mej«r-Geo«ral  Skip* 
pea,  e»'Ukewweiai|[aia«t'all  those  who  tfiould  dara 
tfl,rw«e  'tba.iiulitiajbiy  virtue  of.  the  ordiaauce  of 
pwliMaent.  ;  Tba  soyal.peo  was,  iudeedt  "very, 
qnieki  lupoD  aU  ecaasiQaa and,  tbe  day  after  Uia 
pfibUcaiUoa.;oC.^ia./10Dg  dedlaratioji,  Charles  seat  a 
roi»a»ag»  upbrwdtag  both  Houses  for  borrowiaga  som 
foK  ibeir  presaat^as  oqt<of  a  lona  made  by  adren- 
tarers.fer  reihiciagilralandt  aad  Arming  that  <A<y 
vam  th«  oansoofprolooi^  tba  btoody  rebelliaB  in 
thai  pwnMy*  This  ms  tunuug  npoo  parUaiaaM 
one  itf't^.ibwiriast  aoenaalions  they  had  made 
ngqiRBt.th?  ikipgr  They  replied  vehanani^,  and 
yet  (irc«faBtai4ially,  .oslhag  to  remerobranca  tba 
lutMiy  partioalars.  of  their  care  for  the  relief  of 
Ifaliuidi.ftn^  Ab^.mauy  )OsttMH;es  u  which  the  kiog 

'  Mi^.— Btuhwpnii.— Whitcladi.--Liiillpw. 

*  Sir'  Rfchnirl  Cuniey,  tl)e  late  lord  mkyor  of  Loudon,  wm  at  this 
liiM  a'  itruaMfiifitit'  Towr,  10  Wfaiok  h«  b»d  b««ii  «M>niitMd  hjr  (K* 

1H0  luni**  preclwutina  c^nceraiu  (Im  oonuntMiaH  o(  Mnj  lo  >w  njait 
in  11w  my.  M  «U  'ixtC  ftooi  bii  mayonliy,  daeUrsd  Inc^W  uf' 
uwi>  UiaiUfcjfcy  t<a>»  ja-rttyiw  wiwwwiewlih.  HaunMittln^ 
priMnDU||rt  ilvring  Um  pUaian  of  both  HoDW. . 
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bad  hndflr»d  ife.  Tb^  told  die  Aiqg  Jfatt,  but  tot 
im  iMviog  hb  parlniiient  «ad  aukiaciwar  Hfwi  it^ 
a  nllioB  of  qwiMj  migfat'bara  beMt  rtised  at-tbli 
timtt  by  As  •dvcotore  of  ptmtd  wM :  that  whaa^ 
at  the  BOlfl  chaise  of  tbe  BdveBtiirei%  AQOO  foot  sad 
500  liana  w«ra  dengned  for  the  neliaf  of  Mnitsteirt 
and  ootbiDgwaated  bataoanttiMaiaa  totha  Oenani 
Lord  WhartOB,  be  had  refiised  that  cotamiBsnli,  by 
reaaoa  wheraof  Limariflk  waa  loafc-and  thi  proVioad 
(if  MoMter  left  ta  great  diatreai;  that  be  had  pnr- 
ponTj  delved  the  aailuig  of  twelffe  tllfpi  aad  MS 
piaaacae,  with  a  thaaaaa  J  laad  fiweesi  for  the  sorrMe 
of  Irahad ;  that  ha  had  itoi^ad  bHULufj,  amaiinii- 
tiaa,  boraaa,  haggag»-inigBiH,  '«lotbaB,  aad  eqirip- 
•nanti^  httendad  bf  paiiianiaiit  Jbr-tha  foar  Prataa 
tant  aoldiara  io  Irehind ;  that  he  had  treated  witita 
■ad  racrtrad  patithMia  firoan  these  eonfidant  reb^ 
who  had  premaaed  veiy  lately'  to  call  tbeaaeivea 
|ya  majeaty^s  Cathidio  aabjaati  af  Ireland*  to  can»- 
pbin  of  the  Poritan  partiameot  ef  Eagtud,  and  to 
daeire  khak,  aiaca  his  majoatT-  coaU  not  go  ever  to 
them  aecordiog  ta  their  e^Mctationa,  they  might 
be  pemitted  ta  cone  over  inte  iKaglaqd  to  hia 
majeaty.' 

Charles  flattered  himself  tfaat^  if  he  ooaU  only 
obtaui  paaaeaaion  of  HnU,  be  might  ^on  be  uodii- 
pnbad  maatar  of  all  the  oordi.  'A'seoret  conre- 
•poadenca  was  opeaed  with  Sir  JehD'Hutham,  who 
M  ftr  deputed  ftwn  hia  ftnnar  Kaa'  of  ooadpct  -at 
to  alknr  the  nQjalists  la  eaCeftahi  hdpaa  ^t  be 
WDoJd  balny  the  parliainenC  a«d  dalbw  np-titiat 
impoftant  tily.  The  king  paatkd  Lord  Lindaay  at 
Bevarley,  with  3000  foot  aad  100#'horaa.  to  narry 
the  irfaea  by  siege,  if  Hothan  shoald  -aot  kaep  bla 
engagement;  and  m  the  mean 'ttfM' ha -hidwelf 
visited  other  pointi;  **afld,  vrilbia  thtee  weeks, 
both  io  hia  own  person  and  by  bis  meaiei^rs,  with 
speeehee,  prodamations,  and '  ^KhnitbDs;  he  sd^ 
Tsneed  hie  bosioess  ie  a  waBderfhl  manner.  At 
Newaric  he  made  a  speech  to  the  gantry  of  Not- 
ingfaamdiav  in  a  loving  and  wiubiA^'Wiiy,  eom'- 
mending  their  affecrioDs  tewari  1iIiq,<  whwH  w»s  a 
^aat  part  of  persuasioD  fortbe  fbtara,'eoming  fpom 
skii^taNMBelfl  AnotherspeeofaheitMdeat'Linefria, 
ta  dto  gentry  of  that  coonty,  faH  proteMatlbns 
eoaeeming  his  good  intentiofia,  aal  ealy  to  them* 
bat  to  die  whole  kingdom,  the  laws  and  libertiea  of 
it***  From  LidcdIb  Chariea  i/rmai  to  Leicestor, 
iriisre  the  Earl  of  Stamford  ma  MAeuting  tlie  par- 
hsmeot's  ordlnsoce  of  the  mifitSa.  '  Re  hoped  to 
take  the  earl  in  the  fict,  but  that  nobleman  Ml  back 
upon  Northampton,  whltberr  Charles  darst  not  fol- 
low him;  for  Northampton  was  a  toWo  M>  true  to 
tfae  parliament  that  it  would  have  Bhnt  tts' gates 
tgUDSt  the  king,  as  Hull  faBd  'dttn«.  '  The  king, 
however,  seieed  (hat  noted  victhn  of  Laud's  btap- 
bari^.  Dr.  Bastwick,  who  bad  taken  a  comiiiiSBlDn 
ooder  Uie  Earl  of  Stamford,  and  remained  doing  his 
duty  in  levying  men  when  his  general  Idat  ti  retreat. 
Chariea  wiuld  hare  bad  biio  instantly,  indicted  of 
high  tmaaan  M  the  asaisM  then  sltttag,  but  the 
jndga  entreated  his  majesty  do^  to  put  a.rdatter  of 
so  groat  BMnaat  opoa  ob*  aisgle  jadga*  but  t».caiue 


the  kw    that  oaae  to  be  dedkrad  1^  aR  the  tvdna 

judgas.  Thec  bltor  eoocse,  be  said,  might  do'liiar 
majeaty  gdod,  wberess  the  potdisbing  of  At*  partio'f ' 
olar  opinida  comU  only  destrc^^  hiawelf,  and  oechiog: 
advance  his  mi^esty's  serviee.  This  ja(%e  also  ok*>> 
pressed  hb  doubts  whether  any  jary  anddenlyi 
somraoned  at  that  moment  woiikl  have  covragBi 
to  find  tfae  bill ;  aad  upon  this  sngge^iea  Charleii 
gave  Dp  the  ideeef  haegingt  drawingt  and  quarteW 
iog  the  doctor,  who  had  already  been  aoonrgBdv 
pilkaried,  mutilated,  and  branded  ti^  Laud.  There  . 
is  a  great  deal  in  this  little'  timasaetion  to  show-thafei 
the  chamctor  of  the  king  had  nodergobe  no  dungei' 
The  n^^  befbre  his  laavhig  Leleesterf  the  jol^ei 
and  the  geotledMO  of  the  nonRty^  ineladhig-  atrani 
tbeae  that  were  the  aaat  h^l*  waited  apoa  }£su. 
wiifa  a  reipiast  dial  ha  woald  bbenke  Iba  prisonerM 
or  anffer  the  jadge  to  do  so  upon  bis  Msas  oirpuii 
Charles  tidd  them  he  would  ddnh-  of  it  tlU  tbe> 
next  morning;"  and  in  the  men  while  bediretiled 
a' messenger  of  tbecbamberi  very  early*  wilH  nuohi 
asaiatoaee  as  tba  sheriff  nhonid  give,  to  carry  Bast*: 
Wick-nway  to  Nottingham ;  sod,  bf  the-  fattlp  of  tfaa- 
flberiff  there,  ta-tkB  JnliBt'Yorkt  all  whioh'  mm 
execowd  moeordinglywith  espaditiea' aUd  secreoy^ 
for  fear  of  a  rerieue.' '  '  '> 

Retaining  to  fieverlyt  Charles  veoeived  a  lettief^ 
from  Lord  IMgby,  wbtffaad  fecamed  ftook  the  otmn 
thienc  ia  disgaisb,'aad  saMggled  htmtolf  into  Hultf 
wham  teabad  vduntHily  disemvedfiiaKelf  la  thai 
gaverbav  'fer'tba  purpose  of  tamparfi^  with  Uip;* 
But  now  INgfay,  the  daring  and  natlaM  baw]  of  dtv 
quaeu'h  dtotiea,  iafennad  OhaHee  -tfaaC  M  fanwd 
HothBBl  muab  ahahea  in  theresuluttoa  of  dattveMn^ 
Hull^seeqng,  as  Sir  John  s^,  tbatl  Ms  <^oef« 
were-nf  a  temper  not  to  be  relied  apeot  ^ad  hb  t»W« 
son,  the  yo*tigt»r  Hotham,' was  growa  jealains  bf' 
same  design^  aiMl  was  conntor-worMog  It^  Prea^ 
emly  alter  this  iaformation,  tha  Ung's  army,  not 
confident  of  eMvying  the  town  by  open  force,  ant 
no  longer'tonntitig  on  the  treachery  of  the  g&«>erDQP,' 
bad  reoourae  to  another  plott  ^ntd,  bnowlag  sowei 
men  within  the  wafb  St  fotr  their  pnrpose,  they 
arnnged  thH  Hall  should'  he  aat  on'  fire'  Us  fontl 
several  friaeea,  and  that,  wUila  Itie  ]paMiaDWaf  sail' 
^eraaad  iAhaMcatrta-were'buriad-ia  <fa^ii^ifgth^ 
flaamni  9000 'wen  libanid  aasatth'the  walk."  Thb 
s^al  to 'those  wfthhi  thetowrfwas  to  be  a  fire  lighted' 
in  the  nigbt  «d  Barttrley'  Mtaster;  bot  tiie  plot  wa4 
discoToped  by  one  of  th^irtstn^ehts,  and  it  eo  prd-^ 
voked  the  townsmen  of  tiult  that  the  wUlls'ictkitf 
not  contain  them;  but  SOO  of  them,  comlncted  b^ 
Sir  John  Meldrttm,  made  a  sortie,  ata'd'  fed  (teively 
upon  the  befeagneren.  The  kind's  soldiers  saemett 
iotlined  to  ftght  bravely,  bM  the'trAhi-baads  ofthRt 
eotiDty  were  not  forward'  to  be  engaged  agnibst  thelf 
□bighbora,  and  horse' and'  foot  ded  as  "ftist  as  they 
could  to  B^eferlbyi  Blr  Job*  MeldruUi  follovtred 
in  tbefr  *Mte,  killed  two,  took  thirty- prlWitiei^,  and 
oan4ad  sbme  hnportant  ma^Aa«  vtlAth  the  king 
had  -plaeiird  tetweeu  ■Bei'iirltf^ 'hud  <Hidl,'  whAra 
agAliV'  the  •tftUff-bdudi-'ktld'  othM*  VorttAhirHAMtt, 
bearing  do  greAt  'if^iioa  Vv  thM  wfar,  ratt  MrVy 
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ood  left  their  armi  bebiod  tfaem<  The  king  now 
called  a  council  of  war,  nhereto  it  wu  resolved  to 
break  up  the  angp  of  Hull  aod  march  away.  HeJ- 
drunii  that  fieiy  Scot,  got  tmck  to  Hull  with  a  good 
prize  ID  ammnuitioii  and  arms;  but  the  elder  Hoth- 
am,  who  vu  atiU  warering,  aodt  who  evidaBtty 
wished  to  keep  well  with,  both  pwtioa,  nfe^/diii> 
uifaaed  to  the  kiog  die  hmd  Difby  «ad  diatalbu 
active  servant  of  n^al^,  John  ABhbninhiiiii.^ 
Charles  diainiBwd  the  tram^baadit  aod  ceturned  tu 
York,  in  much  less  credit  than  when  he  cbiso  from 
thence.  But  his  spirits  -war*  rertved  by  th|0  news 
that  so  Dotable  a  place  as  Portsmouth  had'deciu''ed 
for  him, .  . .  and  that  so  good  so  officer  as,  Goring; 
was  returned  to  bis  doty,  Kbd  ia  poHession  of  ^t 
town."  ClareQdoD  adds,  that  the  king  was  not  snr- 
prised  8t  this  matter^  it  wmkl  have  been  atradge 
if  he  had,  Boeing  that  he  had  been  for  some  tin^.in 
correspondence  with  -  Colonel  Goriag.  Hereupon 
he  published  a  declarattoD  hk  which  he  recapitnhted 
all  the  iosoleDt  nod  rebeUiovs  aetbns  aS  the  two 
Honses,  ibrUdding  all  his  Babjoots  to  yield  any 
obedience  to  what  was  ae  longas  »  pariiamMit,-bat 
a  cabid  and  ftetion.  And  Bt.Uie  swDie  time  he  issued 
his  prodanuttkm  requiting  all  nen  that  could  bear 
arms  to  repaii  to  him  at  Nottingham  Ae  2&th  of 
August. 

"According  to  the  proclaraatioo,"  proceeds  the 
noble  historian,  "upon  the  25th .dny  of , August,. the 
standard  was  erected  abont  six  of  the  otock  in  the 
evesHng  of  &  nry  stormy  ' and  teittpestuoua  day. 
The  king  tumaelf;  a  small  traiD^  rode'to  the 
top  of  the  caitte-hiUw-Vaitaey,- the  bnigbo-marshal, 
who  was  standard^-bearar,  oafrying  Oie  standard, 
whidLiwaa  -tlM*  cMcted  in  thkt  plsee  wilh  llt«lo 
olhmr  oemMby-' than  ti»  Mnod  if  iktiinB  and 
tmrapaCB*  ■'MelRBohely  metii  observed-  roaay  fH 
presagea  aboM-tliai  lime.  Thitre-wa«  not  one 
regimaat  .of  feoc  yet  brought  thither,  so  that  the 
tnmMieads>irtiidi  Ae  sheriff  Ind-dnwn  togftther 
were  all  the  stveogd  the  kiar^  had  far  his  person  sod 
the  guard  of  the  stawlard.  There  appeared  meott- 
flax  of  men  in  'obedieBce  to  the  prodsmalren ;  tin 
firms  add  B»aiuiiltion  were  not  y^t  come  from 
York,  and  a  general  sadoess'  covered  the  whole 
toirn-  The  standawl  was  Hown  down  the  8sn?e 
night  it  had.  been'sflCup,  by  ft  vei^  stnmgBOd  unruly 
windvaod  soohl'DOi  be  fined  again  ha  a  day  or  two, 
till  th|S  tempest  was  all»f«a.  This  Was  the  metaa- 
cboly  state  «f  tli»>Mi^  aSkiw  trtim  tiie  BtandaH 
Wat  ««t  ttp***'  ■       •     *  ■■  

not  m  the  twaoty'-llfth  of  AdfDit,  but  on  the  iwntf-ieeami.  Hia 
aonMatdlflbn'M  oam-taMullkb:^**MMidir  being' th*  lU  Vt Kit- 
KBrt,  IB'  th»  wnwg  J>iii  mltttfla/t^i$aam  bmtQnQ>nUtj^M4 
with  nawtt  lord*  Bad  oilien.ia  ooinpuij,  lodp  to  L*icaeteT.  w^m  ^ 
dined  (hat  day  at  lbs  Abfaej,  Ae  Coanleau  Of  Devoiahira'i  hoane. 
AvaaMlf  iAerAnM'thAMnK'atalfitaak  han«,utf  w(dtliiremi«ny 
n*i«  to  NaH(i«jMWi«kminai(natipr«vN«itti.lbn4te  attfatitp 
of  tht  itaDdaTTl  that  da^i  u  wai  (arTmrljjt^ialai.  ^ot  laag  MlUt 
ihe  iing's  coniTtig  to  tuwD,  the'ttaMlard  wtu  taken  out  <if  ihe  cutle, 
ondtttltM  M»  tbft  tM»  arMAWM  ttn  Mrit  •iihM' tlie^hi  *kU. 
Tim  likaiima  oC  tlw*t*Bris'4  ku  «Mata.irf'ihe>fa>htok  «f  thcioiiy 
atRamara  uad  W  th*  lord  ntTor'a  ihow,  havii^  about  twenty  wji* 
pMan,  anil  wia  nrrled  after  the  Mme  wnjp ;  no  the  top  of  it  ibaaga  a 
flnr,  ite         «iWv  <lMHH4  »Mt'fr-^SMl  paiiMiK  %  Ibv  «to«ii, 


The  king's  dejection  of  spirits  was  iDoreaaed  by 
the  &ilur»iof  an  attempt  which  he  had  made  two 
or  three  days  before  upon  the  town  of  Cwentry. 
Learning  that  Hampden's  v^ment  aad  some 
other  corps  of  parltamentariaoa  wan  narditng,  by 
order  of  the  £ai4  of  Esau,  to  garritoa  Cowatry, 
he  bad  atmok  uide  u  tibat  directkm  at  the  bead  «f 
bit  oaHhjt  anwaati&g  to  aboM  800  mea,  aot  donbc- 
iag  likaM-  ba  aKoUM  seenn  the  town,  imvided  ooly 
he  conU  arrkv'twfere  dw<  pnlianeatarjan  foot. 
But  ibe  pavple  of  Coventryi  like  those  of  most'inaD- 
i4actaring^  places,  loved  their  partrnment  and  their 
PnntBn  preadbaraj  aod,  though  he  did  arrive  6rst, 
the  gates  were  diut  in  his  face  and  some  shots  Gred 
from  the  widls,~  by  which  some  of  his  attendants 
were  w«aaded.  He  bad  then  retired  to  Stoneieigh, 
npar  Warwick,  to  pass  the  night  there ;  and  in  the 
morajog  he .  had  seen  bis  horse  ia  an  open  plain 
deeltoe  giving  combat  la  Hampden's  foot,  and  retreat 
be fbra  them-witboat  nakiag  a  single  charge  tor  Ae 
honoBof  arms.  'Slseovraged,  bepeless,  and  waver* 
lag,  the  royaliset  mt  Notthigfaan  imposed  the  kiiig*a 
ianaediato  nttmi  to  York,  coaeeiThig  ibat  not  evea 
bis  person  was  aecnre  at  Nottingham,  as  Esaex  was 
coiieeiltrakfaig  bis  feroet  at  Nntbamptoo,  where,  in 
factt  Aat  earl  noon  saw  himself  surroaoded  by  no 
army  of  15,000  men,  eempoeed  of  substantial  yeo- 
men and  indoBtrionB  burghers,  the  inhabitantn  of 
trading  and  uanofscloriag  towns.*   Charles  wooM 

which  ■taoili  abnTs  with  ttiii  motto— Ctitf  Catar  kU  iat.  Hm  nnin** 
of  thMe  hnighta-hltnHieta  who  wm  appoinlad  to  bear  (%•  atandartl, 
nnntlftlMiiittaf  oTlkeB),  wei*  Sir  TltMBSi  Bnc^  Sir  Anhn-R^ 
ton.  Sir  Francii  WoBla/,  asd  Sir  Jtobait  D^^ton.  .UkewiM  dMw 
we're  three  Iroop*  of  hone  to  wait  upon  the  itandBrd,  and  to  bear  tbn 
Mtna  bachwanJ  and  fbr#an),  wfth  about  900  font  •oldien.  h  waa  ctw- 
dwM.*i  dwJnM  teiirasliMttn,  tain  n^«a«)r,  tba  fifm,  PMm* 
Rapnrt  (wtuun  hia  mt^/mf  had  hteljr  ^udo  Enifhl  of  tha  Outer}, 
gninfT  along  with  it,  with  divere  other  lonia  and  gantlenen  of  bia  mai- 
eety'a  Iraia.  beafdfl  a  igreol  cDtnpnnr  af  hone  and  foot,  In  nil  to  tba 
n«rnb«  of  .nbmt  tlMh  .Saacoa  na  tba  «uadnMK«Mnal«n^ 
ni*i»iir  and  the  otbat  lotda  placed  abooi  it,  a  hriihl  ai  mwm  narti 
ready  to  pabliah  a  proclamation,  dedahag  tbe  ground  asd  cnnan  of  bis 
■onjeaty'i  aattii^  op  of  hia  atandavd,  nainelj,  to  mpfttm  tb*  mbelliflB 
of  tbe  Bar)  «f  Baaai,  in  iniaiDy  Ibrcm  ngnant  bin.  Is  wUeh  h«  r»- 
qnired  the  aid  nnd  nMiataace  of  all  bi*  lonng  aabiecta;  but,  beCwe 
tbe  tMnpetera  eovM  eoand  to  make  pmdanaiion,  tta  nujeat;  ealW 
to  view  tba  aaid  pradawnion,  whieb,  bainf  fivan  bin,  be  |nf vatel^ 
read  lbamwovar  l»MinMlf,nnd  aanaiibf  W  Mils  mm  pMaafaa 
therein,  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  with  bla  own  fund  i  iiwwiil  ont  aod 
altered  the  mma  in  aome'  plaben,  and  then  gan  it  tbe  benid,  who 
praetnined  the  Mme  to  Ihe  peopln,  tbongb  witb  mow  ■KBeuhj',  after 
hia  n^aa^is  nwreniiona ;  after  tbe  in>Kag>«bmi<;iW  wM*  nltl- 
lade  threw  ap  their  Inla,  and  nied  God  s«t«  tbe  Kiar.  with  other 
•oDh  like  exfWewriotiB.  Ifot  lung  after  tbe  reading  of  tbe  aaid  procTamn- 
llOT,  h  MInf  MMrd  lAgbt.tbri  itaadard  w«>  takea  down,  aod  agsia 
Mitiad  iatn  lbe  awrta  ■whb  tbn  lik*  aiate  na  it  wnr  bm«lK  intatbs 
IsUj  nnd  UieMZtdi^itwMBat  np«cain.adbiaia4aiC7awM  kbi^ 
with'  it,  rid  M4e  (MMilanMtiDB  aa  the  dor  befiire ;  and  tbe  like  wu 
alw  dnne'en  WMoMthjr,  h»  inajeiljr  bHn;  alao  'pRMVt ;  bat  aflpf 
Ibat  it  wMt-oat  vp  with  Iraa  cmtsoay." 

'  The  imtractfoM  given  by  parliaoMnt  to  tbe  Earl  ol  I^x  eoo- 
tirftiM  ib«  ftlbailnf  ctninA 

«l.  TanahaU  careAOiy  rwmta  *D  feiptedea. prJftaeWM.  aad  db- 
oriera,  Tloteae*,  inaohaee,  and  pltmderin«  fii  yunr  aaUms,  H  waD  by 
atrlct  and  aerere  pontehment  of  nich  olAaMa,  n  bj  all  other  aanan 
whieb  r«)  fft  jaw  wiaaom  ahall  think  lit. 

TMehrtWyfc  iBMairiiwWhMiMrlbwnntnyadfthftlltta. 
wai4  tka  nwy-wrknJ  in  Ua  mt^/mfm  van  agnintf  tbn  pwrtiuneBi 
■nd  kingdom.  And  jou  ahall  n«e  ^r  otmoat  endeeTOta,  bjr  battle  or 
Mherwiii,  to  Teifcue  hti  majeaty'i  perwm,  and  tbe  pereont  of  tbe  prioM 
MMt'thn  IM»-or  Vork,<Mt-ttf  tbtf'bMAcfAaMrilaatwtnUiTnaaM 
who  M«  BOW  abevi  flma. 

"3.  ITmi  ibiU  Mike  nn  opparltalfr,  in  *aM  nA  and  bnnof*H*  mjr, 
tblotH»ttn'|MltMli  nf  both  H*«jeee  nTpWliaMmt,  hVAwrA  arat  onto 
jen,taba|MMMalmtoWaflu]ntj|  nadff  Ua««}Mtr  AsU  Aan- 
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PiincK  Kirmk^'i  IIOniK,  BAUiciW."  Ai  (t  appeared  befora  It*  recent  demnlttion. 


not  bear  of  this  retreiit;  nod  whea  Bome  of  iuB 
CMocil  Di|^d'the  expedigpey  of  nmking  orertngw 
for  n  aMonmodMieii  with  his -pntiAtneirt,  ho  iniB 
M  ^nded  with  the  adTice  thiit  he  declared  he 
«e«ld  MVMT  ywkl  to  it,  and  bm^-%wo\n  «p  the 
maeil,  that  it  migllt  be  do  kmger  urged.  The 
next  diy,  bowerer,  the  kiog  yielded  to  the  earaeat- 
MMof  the  Karl  ef  SoadtamptoBv  wIm  anggeated  to 
hii  majeaty  that  if  the  pftriianreitt  rtionfd  reftue  to 

^  picM*  la  wiiUnw  bwMU  Craa  «h»  JiuM*  MW  ahiM.kf «,  Md 

le  man  to  th«  pwLuaeot,  fon  ahall  c»9f*  oU  UwMArMI  to  ditbuKli 
itiU  (em  ud  defend  turn  m^jut;  frith  ■  isOiciBDt  atniigth  is  t)i« 
num. 

-i.  7m  ahsll  publiakrad  daelBn  ilut,  if  uj^-wba.hm -tawB.M 
HJaod  ^7  tha  blw  ufnniiuu  cut  npoa  tb*  prncanllDgi  qf.  UiB  pv- 
-lUfit  M  la  Mint  Out  Hag  in  tbs  utiDg  of  llioae  Jaagaraui  cuqdmIi, 
U)  wiUiiglj,  witbhi  too  da^t  »ft«r  nek  poUicaiton  rn  the  umy, 
*nre  lo  ikMi  datj.  m«  $kaof  hmtU*  Mt-wiikia-ltw  tiM  liatwdi 
*^  jua  Ihentclte*  wiUt  th«  puIiUMat  in  4<f*P*4  of  TaligiM.  hH 
^/•tj't  pvrma,  the  libartiei  sod  l>wa  of  lh«  kiiifdora,  •od  privilagM 

fThiMtnt,  wtiK  Uwir  pnaou  and  aautM,  ai  tb«  mmben  of  both 
B*Ma  wd  iIm  TMt  q(  kui(dMi  .k«n  taM^-ltiM  tta.lMTda.and 
I'lBBDu  wiU  be  readj  djnu  UiaiT.^iiteuwtmtA.RaNte  niA  pengw 
3  tuck  UDMT  aa  Lb*r  ihaU  bare  caiue  to  ackoowledg^  ibej  bara 
kHs  Md  witk  rtowafy  and  faTDi ;  pnMdad  th»l  tbia  iball  nat  ai- 
W  la  ateit  aajr  mb  into  aithar  HwM  «f  |»rtiawaa»  itb«>  MMtda 
Mpadcd,  witboM  tiviag  ntitfactioa  lo  the  Uooaa  wbanof  be  ahall 
^  1  Mnbn ;  aad  aieept  all  panona  who  aUad  impaachad  ia  parliil- 
Ml  aaaaaa  aa  bara  baan  eeaiBanl  peiaaoa  and  «bia(  aaton  in 
imaoaa ;  and  except  the  Bvl  «f  Bntlol,  Iha  EnK  of  Canbai- 
aad,  Iha  Eart  df  NewcaiUa,  lha  Eari  EiTan,  Secralary  NiohoUa, 
■b-  ladrMw  Pnrtar,  Mr.  Edward  Hyde  (Ctanndaa),  tbe  Doka  of 
'■*a  ml,  the  Bari  of  CMMmm,  tb>  LonI  Via»»Mt  Nawt,  the 
U4  VaciMBt  Fnlkkad,  opa  oi  the  pincipal  aacTelanea  of  «IMa  to 
^■aftatr. 

Toa  aball  carafuUyjmtaa  all  bia  miuaatj'aloTinf  anbllBauftaiB 
tad  TWJaaBa  by  aaj    tba  caTnlian  or  otbw  a«Ui«r«  of  bia  awf* 

—f*  fHwJrii  aia  J,  v  by  any  of  tha  aoUiaTa  of  tha  anqf  arhjcb  yau 
aad  jwa  ahaP  caaaa  tfca  umM  and  goode  af  any  panaa  toha 

»*imi  K  ihm  &M  whm  tbaj  h&Ta  brao  u^jnallj  taha*." 


breatt  aa  tt'>inw-tlhnight"th0y  woirid,  they  "would 
reader  theitNelrea  odiena  M'4^e  peoide,' and  tfaAs 
diapeae  jiiea  to  serve  the  tiing. '  Itwas  upon  this 
plea  that  Charles -retecttantly  agv^d'to  aeiid  Che 
aarlfl  «f  SoMhbmptog  nod  DoraBt  nd  Sn-JobbCtd- 
ipeper  to -London  on  the  third  day  after  raning  the 
BtaDdard  at  JfoHiogbBini  /Calpeper'was  very  ob- 
-nexloai  ia  tho'eepittU,  for-be  «a*<  ose  of  tfaoae  who 
were  eeoaMered  e»  renegades  i  hm  sir  three- of  the 
-king'a  aiflaaeiigers'were  "watabM  tary  aapibional}', 
■ad«U-tbe  attBwer  iJlexfKHild  get-was*  that  the  par- 
lianeof  wo«ld  enter  upon  m>  toegDtiaA>Ds  frfaaterer 
uKil  the- king  sboDld  hare  taken  down  faia  ataodtrd; 
wd'called  in  thoB*  proslainatHrta  by  whith  he  bad 
deekred  the  £arJ  of  Eateit  «t)d  fan«dherenta  to 
tmiCera,aod  had  piiit  atae  two  HMweaouti^rhia'pro'- 
teotieo/ proclainii^  ibeir  actiooi  to  be' QreAsDnable^ 
ADother,ine>Bage  waa  nnt  frookthtt  king  to  tho  two 
Uotuea  t  bat,  od  enry  gremndt  it  waa  now  hopblsM 
to  think  of  a  peaoe&ri^crraugeDieDti  knd  Obarlei^s 
nepbew,  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  at  hnt  arriwd:  in 
England,  insulted  all  the  royahsta  that  still  ventured 
to  recommend  paelAc 'measoret: '  -Thie-  nisb  yotiog 
nma,  ^who  was  InstaoHj^' AppoiWttd  ^'the  highest 
conMnand,  eo  excited  some  of  the  priocipal  officers 
wkh  iadignation  at  tbsi  tboagfat'of  tfae  'orvittire  re- 
e^fltly  nMde  to'  ptu^namtrnt,  that  they^'ere  w^II-nigH 
offering  persoaal  violence  to  the  metnbera  of  the 
conneH-wbO' had  Tecorameoded  that  m*imir*<  RtiJ 
pert,  wbtfm  the  Englieh  people  sdbb  FMmed  to  cnll 
Prince  ilobber,  was  accompanied  by  hi*  younger 
bratbier,  Prince 'Maurkm,>aadhoth  "Showed  tbem-^ 
saTVes  very  forward  and  active  .  .  .  and  if  rtiore  hrti: 
aod  furioMS  than  the  topder  begioniogtof  acivUwML- 
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woald  teeMb'to-  r«qnira,  ii  may  be  imputed  to  tbe 
flimir  of  their  yaoA,  nod  grent  denre  uriiiefa'  tLey 
had  «o  i»)(nitlMe  thftmBelteB  to  tbe  Inog;  upon 
Whoih,  bQiiiK<  no  more  -tbeiii  ttildler*  of  fortune, 
t|wir  hof>M  of 'ftdvaiiceinent  vholly  depended."' 
PvIdob  jSwpert^'^  eldw  ■  brother,  ami  the  mon 
firMdna  af'tfae  i«n»t  within  n  Ibrtnlght  fiA«r  bia  arriral 
a«  JNotlhighMi  took  tha  coiMMbd  of  a  a»all  partf 
i^.adaand  tibinMi^  dftera  oouatles,  boi^g  to  roll 
faimaeflff  like  a  laovr-baUi  iuui  k  largwbalk,  by  the 
pftwarioa  of  raiqraiito.  •  H«  flew  rather  thim  miirchpd 
thnaogh  part*  NotUoj^ivnebire,  Warwklt*bire, 
IfMoestevabirot  Woroeetenhire,  aad'  Cbeebiret  net 
aamach  taaiting  the  peo|rie  by  fiur-proniiMe' and 
Iliad  deanieuior,  na  oMBpettog  them  by  extreme 
tigar  to  take  hia  aide.  ^Many  towns  and  vDlagm 
liB'irhiDdered,  wbicb  ia  to  aay  robbed  (flir  at  that 
tima  firat  waa  the  word  piu»iier  uaed  ia'  Eoglaad, 
btug.  bora  to  0«niiaay,  wbea  that  atately  conatry 
mi  ao  DiiearBbly' waited  and  pillaged  l^  'fiireigD 
iitnrriea)i  and  roonnitted  o^er  potnagea  npoo  Ihoaa 
fsboi-atpod  afleeted  to  tha  parltamantv  ekeeaAiog 
MflM,  «ad  haag^g  iqi  aerfwta  at  tlMir  maiten* 
d««^.fQn.Bot  dCacovMrng  of  their  naaatm.^ 
.iCbArlaa'valbly  loilered  at  Nottit^fartD*  few  or 
man  jojwQg  atandard*  -or  aeeaabig  Kk«ly  to  do 
•h.whao  Emx  vaa  at  hand  with  aueh  a  anperior 
fftriff)*  About  the  middle  of  Saptember  he  begaa 
tft-  iTAVR  .toward  tdhe  weat  of  Eagfauid,  where  the 
JUarqiu*  of  Hertford  engageid  to  do  great  tiuogs, 
WSd  ,yrl)Rre  aeraral  regimeots  were  actually  raiaed 
%  bin  fwr^Kift.;  £Max  had  teodered  to  bim  tbe 
IffiTljamvPfi  .p<MiUoD.  pmylflg  for  hia  return  to  his 
«Spital*,y»Hd.  &r  tJlw  .<tiabaadiiig  of  hit  array;  but 
CbaiffW  b^d  re&aad  to  receive  what  be  termed  the 
Wftv#tPg.i"Q9fl>8o  f)i  a  s^t.of  traitors.  Go  hie  loarefa 
■^fiafmiA*].^  Min  ^  act  like  Una  fierce  Ku- 
pprtrjw^ina-ftwMer  aad  aabner.wfiy. .  ^  FrofoBaioaB 
(^:^Te, -jiorWBWtMh'BWl  ppot«4tlitiena  of.  hia  affee- 
ti^n,^  ^lA  ifeopf*  ware  tihe  chief  iaajniAwata  wbiidi 
1^  to  lojfopoH,  a.  Btrapg^,  twitb  QQmpUiata 
«gi^O8t..V9ipr9()QfidM)0(.Bitd  «ct3Ofl0,9£  the,  parlia- 
tlfpatk''*  ^etfr^t^StaffiardaadWelluigjteDhehBJted 
l|jbi.(ro!(ip^:fpd,  Jwriog  capaed  bis  ordera  of  tbe  day 
to-be  r*"^     tJ^f  corps,  be  advanced 

ti^  f bp  fi^ota^.ntid  ,tQ|d  tbia.  mpp.  for  their  oopiforb 
t^f,  t^^y  B^^p^}d,mM)<^  J|<*  ensmipa  bitt  xreitei:*^  moBt 

of  ^fieiq.  ^rvYTWBt^' Aqftb^t|st4i  or  :  AtheiMe,  wiw 
«;Quj4d^114yb|i^  chiurP^aii^opipfpoDiTfakb.  He 
ti^^.i^R^ft  9f^-  Q^ibifl  miemp  JK«K9atatio|ll^  impre- 
(^y^ag.tlu  v^ng^ca  Q(,lleB^ea  upon  bimaelf  aad 
^Vfiffi9ff^''tJ<  if  bfa  inte^tiona  ware  ffat  uleJly  |B)r  tha 
ntSi9few»HW,pfrt^f)t?;flfi  naftrmad  Fro)ba«{taDt  rejig- 
i^q  f^l|ij^}i8h|e4  'ii)i:tbe  church  ,af  EagUpdr.Uie  lawa 
v4jibiriiMi^(^Wi'm8^Qffl'i«''d  the  juat  pri^ilngoa 
o|frl»r*tWWt  .,^e,4«4  l^pa^yi  *t  York,  iaaua^  « 
PTXH^f^pf  ^igvmt  ,pfi|^^  |b^)id^vg.  *h»  naort 

thj^_^J^6^t  ))(a  ,yfnii  .9wa>}ip^Bd  by  .Ci^pUoH,-»Bd 
on,  b'lf  fviy.  ^  tni^af  ffwj  mora-  Hi*  prQtestptiop 
niV^  ,^<}lrffptipR  .wif,)tpwl&(l,  .^bpr;efi>rer.  to  c^Mirw 
h'v^  ^epnpitifiTi  for;  mj)tuj4,ft4fibood.  fifpd  duplic^y; 
bijf  af  tJ^iq  tyi^ijB.^iQf)  vre.,cf^  itpt.  pRis  wUbout  mp". 


rt>bation  the  religions  biteleraoce  of  the  parliament 
'  aod  tbe  great  meat  of  the  nstion,  which  seemed  in 
Charles's  eyes  to  render  this  double  conraa  necei- 
sary.  In  the  end  he  told  his  troops  that  they  were 
alreiuly  condaintted  to  ruin  for  being  loyal  to  bfan; 
AiM^  after  wlmt  they  had  heard,  ibej  nrnat  beKevo 
A«y  could  not  light  in  a  better  qnanrelt  in  iririeh  he 
ppomtsed  to  Hva  and  die  with  lliem.'  Clarendoa 
iDtlinatee  that  tUi  oondvet,  and  addreases  of  this 
kind,  bad  a  wonderfnl  elfect  in  increasing  the  king's 
party ;  btrt  Charles  conid  not  always  adhere  to  tbe 
fine  of  mildoesa  and  persuasioo.  In  part  of  his 
march  be  courteously  snmmooed  the  coaoty  traio- 
banda  to  attend  "bim  and  gaard  bis  royal  peraoo; 
and,  when  they  we're  met,  be  expreased  doubts  of 
their  toyeky,  forcibly  diearmed  them,  gave  their 
arms  to  oCber*.  and  sent  them  away.  Beside,  he 
levied  eootribiittons,  or,  to  use  tbe  quaint  langnage 
of-a  cotemponry,  •>  be  got  good  anma  of  mooey, 
which,  not  wicbodt  some  constraint,  he  borrowed 
fromthera."  On  tbe  ^Mfa  of  September  he  reached 
ShrewsbnT7,wlwrabewB8eardialIyreceiTad.  There 
ha  made  &  vai^cointaam  apaeeh  ta  tbe  geatienaeo, 
fVeabotders,  and  ether  iahabitaata  of  tha  connqr, 
telbng  Uiam  that  he  had  amt  for  a  Dew  ndnt—that 
ha  y(wM  meh  down  all  hia  plate,  and  offer  all  l»a 
laada  to  aala  or  mortgage,  in  order  to  preaa  tha  leas 
severely  npon  them  for  the  support  of  bis  army. 
Ha  implored  them,  faowoTer,  not  to  suffer  so  good 
a  cause  to  be  lost  for  want  of  supplying  bim  with 
tbat  which  would  be  taken  from  them  by  those  who 
were  pursuing  turn  with  such  Tiolenee.  *'Aiid," 
coDtioued  Charles,  "while  these  ill  man  aaciiiice 
their  money,  i^ate,  and  utmost  indnstry  to  destroy 
the  oommeawaaltb,  be  you  no  lass  liberal  to  preserra 
it,  aaauring  yoarselyds,  if  it  plaaae  God  te  btesa  ma 
with  snocesa,  I  riiidl  remember  yonr  aastatance." 
With  freah  protaHationa  on  bis  lips  that  be  wanU 
never  anflbr  an  army  itf  papiata  to  ba  niaad,  ha 
wrota  away  to  tha  EuA  oS  Nawcaatle  in  ibu  acnh* 
Uddiog  him  niaa  aa  many  man  aa  ha  conld,  with- 
out any  re^rd  te-their  raU^aa and  at  this  momantt 
or  a  little  later,  he  sent  over  to  Irahad  for  Angla* 
Irish  troops,  or  for  troops  of  oatira  Catholics.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  plate  were  brought  in.  both 
volantarily  and  by  force ;  and  a  mint  having  been 
ereated,  money  was  atrpok  with  great  rapidi^.  Tbe 
Ctttbollce  of  Shnopsbiro  and  Staffordshire  advanced 
tbe  king  jEAOOO  ia  anab,  a  country  gentleman  paid 
him  e£6000  for  tha  title  of  beroa,  aad  a  few  aams 
were  secretly  remttted  by  hia  partisans  in  London. 
Andt  prasaotly,  a  royal  tord  had  ta  report  that 
Charlaft'Waa  vary  avatae  to  peace ;  that  it  waa  aoa- 

>  StfAwocA.— Mtf. 

*  Thin  hthmVmi^lmtti^ 

"  NlWMITLI, 

"Hiii  i*  to  t«11  joa  that  tbit  rebellioa  i*  frnwD  la  tbki 
beiglil  Am  I  Mit  net  IiMdc  whmt  opimno  men  kre  wko  at  Una  iimt 
Mf.inlUac**^  ■Wftbt  wm  Be.  ThtMfcn  J  4a  sot  oe^  fsnii^ 
bDI  oomiBuid  7011  U>  mkke  uac  of  all  mj  loTinr  Babjecti'  Mrneea, 
wiUiiKU  HMBuiBf.  ihftr  caswiMtcn  (man  Ibu  thiir  lofalij  4»aM). 
u  joQ  ibkU  uMt  to  omdoM  to  tb«  apbgUiat  af  JM  i^rf 
powar. 

"  Tour  moat  uavra4  faitUiil  Inndk 

"CBASLatX. 

"  Sbminbi^,  SU  SapUBlwi,  1H8." 
(Sif  lfaBi?  BUlia,  iii.  m.)  .  . 
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reived  thst  be  had  ukm  a  rMotatioa-oot  In  do  aji^ 
tbinc  ID  that  way  till  th«  qu«ea  •honid  cvme,;  and 
that  |i«o|ile  adviaing  tb«  luog  t«  agree  wUh  the 
paifiameirtt  was  the  occaaioa  ef  (he  qpaen'a  returo, 
ao  aweiit  vhich  was  now  daS!r  Ipolwd  ibr*  The 
Bane  ihMb  writer  alw  affinned  that  tbe.-  difcontent 
which  he  aod  other  men  received  (mm  tho«e  about 
the  king  was  g^eat  beyond  eitiKeHHm— that*  if  the 
king  and  the  papisto  sboald  |irevail,.  the  ceontry 
woaJd  be  in  a  sad  cooditioo.^ 

Id  the  memo  time  the  Earl  of  E^B»eK«  having  mb- 
cored  the  conntry  round  Northaoiptoo,  put  a  good 
frirrisoB  into  Coventry,  and  taking  iMMseeaian  of 
Warwick*  atmck  off  to  the  vreat.  in  order  to  tta-ow 
timaelf  between  the  king  and  the  capitni.  aod  get 
powesaioa  o(  the  important  ciQ*  of  Worcester. 
Prince  Rapert  and  a  detachment  ef  the  parliamen' 
tariass  bad  a  struggle  fyr  the  poeaMOaa  of  Woreas- 
ter,  bafiire  Esaea,  whose  Dioveinent*  v«iw  g^nera% 
■low  and  formal,  eonid  come  up.  Caloael  Sandys,  a 
gallaot  efl&eer,  fell  in  charing  Ropeit  up  a  narrow 
bee;  bat,  io  the  end,  the  prmce-was  driven  from 
the  town  and  across.the  bridge,  leeviiig.twefity  dead, 
aod  thirty  prisoners  behind  hiia.  Essex  appeared 
nlmost  immediately  after  tins  fight,  and  took  bo  as- 
sored  possession  of  Worcester ;  Frioce  Rupert  rode 
back  to  the  king.  For  three  weeks  Enex  lay  at 
WereeSter  doing  notbieg.*  Eneonrsged  by  tlus 
stiange  inaction,  and  by  bis  own  great  aceessioD  of 
own.  arms,  aod  money,  Charles  quitted  Shrawsbory 
on  the  aOih  ut  October,  widi  the  intention  of  tnmlng 
Emex'a  army,  and  marching  atraigbt  upon  London 
by  WolreiliBmpfeDa,  Blrnrii^um«  and  Henilworth. 
Essex,  it  appears,  was  wfairily  %nnn»t  <rf  his  move* 
BwalB  till  the  king  had  got  behind  bira»b«tbetfaen 
Mlowed  witih  aome  akeri^,  and  entered  tiie  viHage 
of  KeietoD,  io  Warwickshire,  on  tlie  23d,  the  same 
evening  that  the  royaliBta  halted  at  Edgebil),  a  very 
litde  io  advance.  Charles,  by  the  ackice  of  a  coun- 
cil  of  war,  resolved  to  torn  round  and  fiiee  bis  pur* 
aueta,  wbo,  in  their  late  and  sodden  movement,  bad 
left  whole  reguneDts  behind  thtfro.  The  night 
pBsaed  tranquilly.  On  the  foltovring  morning,  San- 
day,  the  33d  of  October,  vrhen  Essea  leoked  toward 
Edgehai,  he  saw  that  the  rwraKsts  hsd  not  ren-eirt- 
ed.  bnt  were  there  drawn  up  in  erdar  of  battle.  He 
pesaently  arraiiged  his  own  forces^  pineing  the  beet 
of  ham  teld-piecBS  upon  fala  rig^twftig;  guarded'  by ' 
i««ffegimMitaaffi»taad  semelione:  Ait  the  par* 
nameetarians  Kkad  not  to  charge  the  royhlists  up  hill, 
sod  tbm  royaTiiti  aeemed  detarmf  neA  not  to  quit  thehr 
adeaotigecRM  posiUmi.  It  might  well  be;  too,  thaf 
other  eeosldenitiMiB,  apart  from  mdrelyrailtiery 
soee,  imposed  a  long  .and  solemn  .ptMise.  Mapy 
generations  of  men  had  gooe  peacefvHy  to  tbeir 
graves  sioee  the  last  day  on  which  Engli^mBD  had 
stood  <^)posed  to  EngUshmen  00  thiB  .battte-£e)d; 
and,  freoi  the  spoit  that  annnated  eithmr  par^t  botb 

>  UHnfiMK  IMMLOTd  SpMen- «» Ut  Udy  fkBa  HwdhUtmor 
WtlnrH  <kM  Shtmnbwr,  tlK  at  atptraAw,  is  S^Any  Pipeit. 

*  LadWHOoanti  for  tka  iButlTft^of  the  p*r)i»aieDtsry  Kwsrtl, 
nfiBf  tk«t  Euri  espMtad  M  MtmtT  to  ft  BMMp  lent  by  bim  to  Ibe 
^■•K  fct*  Mm  futiumnt,  mvitinf  kin  to  ntorn  to  Loadon,  tddinK 
ikat  tka  Uic  loik  adraslK*  of  tki*  tflM-ta  cOBptaM' -MS  ami  hii 


most  have  koowa.thatt  begin. wfaan'  jt  wotdd,  this 
would  be  ». bloody  coD^tcb,  It  is  also  said  l)y>oae  oA 
the  royalisM.  that  .the  kipg  bad  gitea  M-dera  not  4a 
beginKDoreng^ge  ia  any  w^y  ontil  the  enen^  ■faooU 
frst  have  shot  tbebr  cannon  at  him  }^  audit  Is  aarjr 
|««bable  that  Esowt  had  an  eqnri  relvelaaee  to  firi 
the  fiat  ehot'  But  whatever  wnre  ifae  eansee  of  the 
delay.  It  ia  csrtua  that  the  two  armies  spent  many 
boars  in  gi)£iDg-ateachother~iong'boars,iafiailaly 
mere  trying  than -the  beat  and  hurry  of  adtusH  com» 
bat  to  the  spirits  of  meoi  particahrly  to  man  nevrly<, 
and  for  the  far  greeter  part  for  the  first  time  Id  tfaeb 
lives,  under  arms*  Charles  was  on  the  field  io  oomt 
plete-arraeri  weaving  a  black -velvet  mantle,  wilhtbe 
star  aod  Oeorge,  and  be  nddreased  ao  enoouraginit 
speech  to  his-siMieie.  He  bad  retaitied  to  himsslfi 
tiie  title  of  genemltssinio,  naming  the  E«4  of  Liod^ 
ity«  a  brave  aad'  experienced  "otd  siddier,  whe  in 
lermep  traaea  bad  been  «he  eswade  of  Essag  in  the 
&re^  wars,  chief  geneml  «nder  him  r-bn  Ltndi^r« 
disgasted  witli  the  petnlance  and  iwpavtlneBeft  tf- 
Prinee  Roperl,  regmded  himself  aa  euly  n  nomhurt 
chief,  and  took  lus  place,  pike  in  hud,  at  the  b«ad 
of  bta  own  regiment.  Sir  Jacob  Astley  was  mejor'- 
generel  under  the  Earl  ef  Lindsay.  Prince  Rupert 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  tbe  bsrse,  and  Lord 
Wilmot  the  left,  and  two  reserves  of  horse  W^e 
cMDmnoded,  the  one  by  I^ord  Digby,  and  the  oth&r 
by  Sir  John  Byron.  The  royafibts  eftceeded  the 
pRrliamentariaBS  io  tetal  number  and  in  bofBO,  beri 
Eseer  had  the  better  train  of  artlUery.  Pike  M 
hand,  Essex  advanced  into  the  broad  plain  at  foot  oT 
Edgehill,  caHed  the  Vala  ef  the  Red  Horas^'tt 
nane,"seya  May,-"'«riiaMe10tiie  color  which  tfaM 
day  was  to  bestow  vpoa  It^  for  Acre'  happened'  the- 
greatest  part  of  the  enoottotar."  Sir  John  Meldram'b 
brigade  wes  posted  in  the  van ;  ^ee  regiments  of 
horse  were  on  the  right  wine,  commanded  by  Sit' 
Philip  Stepleton  sod  Sir  William  BRlfour.  Tbfr 
left  wing,  cofMletiog  of  about  twe  oty  troops  of  faer««',. 
was  oommaudifd  by  Sir  Jnnies  Ramito^ ;  the  foiftt: 
were  tonsldevably  behind  the  cevitlry,  sod'tbe  cen- 
tor  was  (fceepied  by  Colooel  EsaMfs  i-e^foieDt;'  IH* 
the  rear  were  Lord  Brooke  aod  Deneil  HoTHs,  'who' 
were  fiaoked  by  two  reserves  of  horsie.  At  Ittst;' 
abenv  two  o'otock  in  the  aft«nHiob,'tbe-Earf  of  E^^ 
sexooiMnritl^'bis'BMilletT'fofltwtitMtti'tlleeiiealy', 
aadi  aeoordtog  ttf  Lsdktw.'llti^  wfts  done  tWitie  dpott 
that  part  «f  the  atwy  whei^lfrflie  Uug  iMls  nporUii 
to  ba.  Thtar  rsTtaMs  pMeuAtlf- rUpMA  i*i^"theH> 
chutton,  abd  ^'the  great  rtibt  wn  ek6hsnged  fo»  <be 
space  o<f  An  boor  lArttaeresbobt."  Th'et^  roj^tsM' 
began  to  descend  the  \A1l,  add' their  YnAlb  body  of 
foot,'  mrroundiog  the  kmg'B '  stahdiit^,  adranottd 
withltl -mtlBkeb-shot.  The  paHfftni^ntkt^tis  made  » 
chfft^-  to  bresk  them  tM  HaiM  the  tfthttattt^,  htit 
thfty  werA  reprfaed  With  atrrtie  'I68S  by  fheir  pikea. 
TfaeQ'J*rlnce'<R'apert'  with'  bi8  baval^  fefiiBVged  thtf 
left'witig  ttf  th6  pariiamentaWsna,  brok'e'tt,  inJ'ptir-' 
sued  it  like  a  mndmaTi,  aa  &t  tk  th6  ViltngV  of  Kein- 
to«,'*frh6i'«  httr  men  'todk'W  t:nu^dtArltttt,'iiietettd  "of 
thlttklbg  of  tile'  main  bo^  'WhVch  tbe^ 'btid  'h>ft~ 
Thoogh  their  left  wing  was  thus  'brokeb,  thU  Hgliir 

>  Sir  PhlHp  Wsnriek.  '  ' 
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wing  of  tha  parUapiBtarianB  wos  iotacti,  and  a  chafed 
from  thit  quartej;,  under  Sir  'Williani  ^Uonr,  was 
■o  raccMafol,  tbat  the  kiiig'a  artiUeiymen.  were 
divt«M  from  their  guns,  ,and  aerenl  of  t^e  canaotia 
■piked.  After  Mm  brUliaot  ebat^e,  Sir  Williani 
Balfour  feU  back  npon  the  nain  body,  whence  the 
Earl  of  fiaaexi  advanced  two  re^ineDtB.<n  foot  io 
attaek  th?  maBa  of  iofentry  which  nurquDded  the 
TQjal  standard.  This  body  of  royalists  stood  firmt 
aod  fought  most  gallantly;  but  presently  Bnlfour 
came  up  with  his  horse,  turned  thena,  and  attacked 
them  in  the  rear,  while  some  other  squadrons  of 
parliamentarians  threatened  them  in  flank;  qndthen 
the  foyalista  broke  and  ran  back  toward  the. lull- 
Many  of  them  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  atnong 
theae  were  Sir  Edward  Varney  {who  was  eogsgcid 
on  that  aide*  not  out  of  any  good  opinion  ^  the 
sMue,  ttut  "00  the  point  of  hoDtn*")  and  Colonel 
Mnaro.  The  Earl  of  Lindeayi  the  nomioal  general- 
uhohief  under  the  king,  waa  nxwtaUy  wounded  and 
taken  prtBooer,  together  with  faia  aon  and  Colonel 
Vavaaour.  The  parliameutarians  took  many  colorst 
wd  Lieutenant  Middletoo  aeized  the  rqyal  standard 
and  carried  it  to  the  Eari  of  Essex,  who  delivered  it 
10  his  secretary,  Mr.  Chambers,  who  sufTered  it  to 
be  taken  from  him,  and  so  "privately  conveyed 
away."  The  royalists,  however,  rallied  on  the  hill 
tep,  and  kept  up  a  fire  till  oigbtfall.  Eupert  re- 
lurned  with  his  sword  red  with  English  blood,  with 
his  horses  loaded  with  plnnder;  but  he.  found  the 
king's  left  wing  broken,  and  the  center  in  the  great- 
fwt  oonfeaioa,  nor  could  be  recover  his  position  on 
the  light  wing  without  sustaining  a  terrible  charge 
iram  tho  parliamentarian  horse,  led  on  by  Sir  Pbibp 
Staple  ton.'  It  is  said  that  the  perliameot  foo^  now 
began  to  want  gnnpowder,  and  that  thia  waa  the 
ealy  rnaaoo  which  prerented  Eaaex  from  charging 
•MP  the  hiU  with  bis  whole  force  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry. He  retained  poasession  of  the  groaod  which 
bis  enemies  had  choaen  to  fight  upon — the  Vale  of 
tba  Red  Horse — during  the  night;  bot  the  royalists 
did  not. move  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they 
bum1«  great  fixes  all  the  night  long.  Great  military 
Xaalta  had  been  committed  on  both  sides,  but  there 
was  oertainly  no  deficiency  of  courage  on.  either. 
In  the  confusion  and  excitement  of  the  combat,  the 
pariiaiaeBtariaos  had  more  than  once  fired  ppon  their 
ewD  meot  mistaking  them  for  the  enemy.  The  sub- 
stantial yeomen,  the  burghers,  the  artisans,  were 
new  at  the  bloody  game ;  but  io  this  first  great  en- 

*  Bmk  (udM  apM  IB  aptsioB  u  W  Priac*  Rapaft't  1iM4l«b|r 
mhsM.  Sir  Philip  Wwnidt,  who  «m  in  tb*  tmti;  mji  that  the 
rttmlij  ppnaad  the  chua  contniy  to  M  ditciplioa  of  war,  and  left 
the  king  aoil  hie  Toot  to  iIom,  that  it  g»,n  £m(1  *  title  to  the  Tjr.tai7 
bF  ihu  day,  whiofc  ni|ht  tan  bom  bia  Jut  day,  if  tb«r  kid  deo* 
tMr  pHta  Md  jNosd  their  snnad.  Lvdloir  mj*,  "  And  if  the  tine 
which  he  ipent  in  paiiaiaf  th«n  loo  £u,  is  pluodenng  the 
wagoni,  had  been  anplDjied  ih  taking  ench  adTantagv*  aa  oAred 
tliMiadvva  IB  tto  yiMa  ^mm  iIh  B(ht  wa*  it  Might  haim  jmti 
nova  aenicvabla  ta  tlM  aurjiag  on  »r  tb«  aMiqj'a  dMigBe."  Maj 
ileacribea  hie  oondnct  Ihna :  '*  The  parliament  army  had  nndovbtadly 
Xtern  mined  Aat  iaf,  nd  %*  ■haohita  tietotj  gained  cm  the  king't 
aide,  if  Piton  EsfW  lai  hia  poming  troojw  bad  bea*  mm  lampar- 
BM  fB  ploBdnteg  an  aatiMljr  u  tbay  did,  and  had  whealed  abonl  to 
aeaiat  their  diftraaaed  fitaedi  ia  olhar  psita  of  tha  mimf ;  for  Prince 
Anpert  feltMPad  tin  flhaaa  !■  Kahdao  lowa,  wtra  llw  earrlage*  ef  (he 
amy  mm,  -rnUHk thay  yiaawlf  yflUgad,  orisf  gMU  cnul^,  aawaa 
aftarwud  mUlad,  U  the  nuusMd  wag— w  aod  Uburing  nea." 


connter  Uiey  taag^t  the  cavaHen  to  reapeot  the  vskir 
of  the   thimble  and  bodkin**  araiy.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  statemeate  a»to      aotnal  anmber  of  the 
ali)in;  but,  taking  a'medhim  ealovlatien,  it  eppesra 
that  4000  men  li^  dead  that  n^t  in  the       of  the 
Ked  Horse.   The  loss  of  the  nyajiaii*  waa  grealer 
tbap  tbat  of  the  parliamentarians,  and  Chaiiea  lost 
many  distioguished  officers,  vhUe  Eaaex  loot  only 
two .  colonels,  the  Lord  St.  John  and  Colonel  Wal- 
ton.   Captain  Austen,  an  eminent  nierohant  of 
London,  was  badly  wounded,  and  died  in  Oxford 
jail,  through  the  harsh  usage  he  received  from  the 
royalists,  ioto  whose  hands  he  felL    ",It  was  ob- 
served," says  Ludlow,  ''that  the  greatest  alaughter 
on  our  side  was  of  soch  as  ran  away,  and  on  the 
enemy's  side  of  those  that  stoodf  of  whom  I  saw 
about  three  score  lie  within  the  compass  of  three 
score  yards  upon  the  ground  whereon  that  brigade 
fought  in  which  the  king*i  standard  waa."    On  the 
folloiring  morning  ilie  parlianentariaaet  who  had 
.  lain  all  the  oi^  on  the  ground  witfaoot  covering 
and  without  provision,  recMved  anpidieaof  meataod 
beer,  and  shortly  after  they  were  reinforced  by  three 
regiments  commanded  by  Hampden,  Deazil,Hollis, 
and  Lord  Willougfaby.   "We  hoped,"  says  Lud- 
low, "that  we  should  hare  .pursued  the  enemy, 
who  were  marching  oflT  as  fast  as  they  could,  leav- 
ing  only  Bome  troops  to  fiice  ns  open  the  top  of  tlM* 
hill;  but,  inetead  of  that,  for  what  reason  I  know 
not,  we  marched  to  Warwick ;  of  which  the  enemy 
having  notice,  sent  out  a  par^  of  horse,  nnder 
Prince  Rupert,  who  on  Taesday  night  Cell  into  the 
town  of  Keinton,  where  our  aick  and  wounded 
soldiers  lay,  and,  after  they  bed  crnelly  mturdered 
many  of  them,  returned  to  their  array."  Hampden, 
HoUia,  Stapleton,  and  other  membera  of  parliament 
commanding  miUtla  ntgimeote,  wged  Eaaex  to  iair 
low  up  the  king  and  renew  the  battle;  bat  the  mili- 
taiy  men  by  profession — the  officers  who  had  served 
in  regular  wars  on  the  continent-><thooght  that  enough 
had  been  done  by  an  army  of  reoruits,  and  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  accustom  the  men  by  degrees  to 
warfare,  and  not  to  risk  every  thing  at  once.  Col* 
onel  Dalbier,  an  old  sandier  of  fortune,  who  was 
suspected  of  a  wish  to  prolong  the  war,  ie  aaid  to 
have  prevailed  with  Essex,  who  loitered  far  in  the 
rear  of  the  royalists.    The  king,  aa  if  master  of  the 
field — and  he  claimed  as  a  victory  the  battle  at  Edge- 
hill — marched  to  Banbnry,  and  anmmoned  it;  and 
though  about  a  Uioasand  parltanientarianB  were  io 
the  towD,  die  J  anrrendered  to  him  apparently  with- 
out a  bbw.*' 

Charlea  dun  proceeded  to  Oxford*  where  he  was 
welcomed  the  University,  which  was  enthusias- 
tically loyal  from  Ae  beginning.'  "  Then,  too.  many 
of  the  greatest  gentlemen  of  divers  counties  began 

t  lUy.— WhitakM&^Baahwarth.— Lndtow^WttwIdb 
)  About  a  month  befom,  howetar,  wfaaa  Bolitroda  Whjt«tocfc  and 
the  Laid  Safe  were  at  Oxford  for  the  parliament,  the  mayor,  aldermea, 
rini  ii>HiMar,  headi  of  hooara,  and  procton,  all  prateaiad  tbair  daiy 
ta  tba  paTliameat.  and  iheir  dettna  peace,  and  engaged  not  ta  act 
any  thing  agaiut  tha  two  Hooaaa,  nar  ta  aaad  liwir  plat*  lo  tha  king, 
which  they  did  tws  m  three  d^  aAar.  Bat  tha  Laid  Saye  bad  tii^a 
With  Mm  aWehmaawd  foal  1  Whitakok  Uamea  him  far  aat  hanag 
aarond  tha  plva  aa  wall  na  tha  plate,  wkidi  wnald  ha«a  ira*CBlcd 
hia  majeity  makinf  H  Wo  idaca  of  anaa  and  head  ganiana. 
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to  connder  tiie  Idng  u  one  that  in'  ponitdli^  mig&t 
prora  »  comiiieror,  and  iniuy  of  those  who  before 
bad  ttood  It  gue  aa  nentral,  in  hope  that  one  quick 
blow  might  clear  the  doubt,  and  aave  them  the  dan- 
ger of  declaring  themsetrefl,  came  in  readily  and 
adhered  to  that  aide  where  there  seemed  to  be 
least  fears  and  greatest  hopes :  for  from  the  parlia- 
tneat's  aide  the  encotirage meats  were  oaly  public 
— nothiog  was  promised  but  the  free  eojoymeat  of 
their  oetire  liberty—iio  partkular  honors,  prefer- 
ments, or  confiscated  estates  of  enemies ;  and  on  the 
other  side  oo  such  total  mio  could  be  threatened  by 
a  Tktorioos  parliameDt,  aa  by  an  incensed  prince, 
and  auch  buogiy  followers  as  tuoally  go  along  with 
priaeu  la  thoae  ways."  *  The  cavaliera  that  flocked 
to  Oxford  were  generally  well  mounted,  and  this 
allowed  Cbnrlei  greatly  to  reinforce  the  cavalry  un- 
der hia  nephew,  who,  though  (at  thia  time  at  least) 
wholly  de6cieDt  is  the  qnalitieB  of  a  general,  pos- 
sessed those  of  a  dashing  cavalry  oflicpr  in  grent 
perfectioo.  Issuing  from  Oxford,  Prince  Rupert 
scoured  the  country,  visited  Abingdon,  Henley,  and 
other  towns,  and  returned  with  great  booty.  'With- 
in a  few  days  he  made  still  nearer  appronches  to- 
ward London,  penetrating  ae  for  as  Staines  and 
Egbam,  hot  with  a  flying  army,  resting  in  no  place, 
but  moving  like  a  free  corps  of  the  partisaus  of  the 
famouB  Count  Mansfeldt  in  the  Palatinate,  the  tra- 
ditioii  of  whose  exploits  was  Ukdy  to  he  deeply  im- 
pms«d  OB  the  mind  Rupert.  The  parliament 
and  the  city  of  London  were  thrown  into  conatema- 
tion,  bat  they  provided  with  spirit  for  their  defense. 
Treoebea  were  dag,  and  ramparts  thrown  up  round 
Ihe  capital;  aeamen  were  embarked  in  boats  and 
oinsU  TOBsels,  and  sent  up  the  river;  forces  were 
detached  tq  possess  and  fortify  Windsor  Castle. 
The  traia-l»ndt  of  London,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey 
Were  concentrated,  and  kept  continually  under  arms. 
A  declaration  was  published  for  the  encouragement 
of  apprentices  that  would  enlist,  who  were  to  have 
&e  time  they  served  in  the  army  albwed  in  then* 
apprenticeahip;  and  as  the  London  apprentices  were 
very  stirring  and  bold,  this  little  measure  contributed 
greatiy  to  reinforce  tho  parliamBnt  army.  Associa- 
tions of  comities  for  mnntal  defense  had  ah-eady  been 
dkiwed  and  recommended  by  the  two  Houses,  and 
those  boodn  were  dow  drawn  closer  at  Ae  approach 
of  danger.  In  Ae  eaatern  eountiea  the  associatbn, 
which  had  been  mainly  organized  and  directed  by 
diver  Cromwell,  was  exceedingly  formidable.  The 
parliament,  taking  notice  that  the  king  had,  by  a 
formal  commission,  empowered  Sir  WilUam  Gerrard, 
Sir  Cecil  Traflbrd,  and  other  popish  gentlemen,  to 
take  arms  with  their  tenants  and. servants,  resolved 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  Presbyterian  in- 
terest,  and  they  applied  to  the  Scots  for  immediate 
usistance.  Many  diastTected  persons  Were  seized 
ia  the  city  of  London,  where  plots  were  suspected 
simaar  to  dwse  which  had  been  detected  at  Hull, 
tind  preachers  and  proclamationfl  kept  iflite'  the  en- 
Ihauasm  of  the  citizens.  Very  varying  news  blew 
hot  and  cold  among  the  Londonerai  kwatmmored 
that  Essex  wan  entirely  defeated ;  th&t  he  hkd  wa- 
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rered  and  gone  over  to  the  king;  that  Ae  liii^  wai 
mafchia;  with  the  two  united  armiM  to  wreak  hik 
vengeance  on  tlie  capita] :  but,  at  last,  the  '£«4  of 
Essex  reached  the  neighborhood  of  London,  widt 
his  army  in  good  condition  and  disposition ;  atfd, 
quartering  his  men  about  Acton,  he  himself  (on  the 
the  7th  of  November)  rode  into  Westminster  to  give 
the  parliament  an  account  of  his  campaign.  It  was 
clear  to  most  men  that  Essex  had  been  for  from  do- 
ing the  best  that  might  have  been  done ;  btit  the  two 
Ilouses  wisely  welcomed  him,  voted  him  thanks,  and 
presented  him  with  a  gift  of  ^£5000,  as  an  acknowk 
edgment  of  his  care,  pnios,  and  valor. 

The  earl  had  ecarcely  arrhred  in  the  cairital  when 
the  king,  quitting  Oxford,  marched  upon  Readhig. 
Mr.  Henry  Martin,  one  of  the  most  remar^nUe 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  commanded  at  tMs 
town ;  hut,  considering  the  place  untenable  with 
the  forces  he  had  with  him,  he  evacuated  it  at  the 
king's  approach,  and  fell  back  upon  London.  Chnrlea 
then  advanced  to  Colobrook,  where  he  was  met  by 
the  Enrl  of  Northumberland  and  three  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  presented  a  petition 
foi"  an  accommodation.  Charles  seemed  to  receive 
their  address  with  great  willingness,  and  fae  're^ 
turned  them  a  foir  and  smooth  answer,  calling  God 
to  witness  that  he  was  tenderly  compassionate  of 
his  bleeding  people,  and  so  desirous  of  nothing 
for  a  speedy  peace.  The  deputation^  Well  {rieased, 
retomed  to  the  parliament,  where  tfab  king's  ffftr 
ciona  answer,  wherein  he  promised  to  reside  nesi 
London  till  commisBionera  might  settle  the  etliMag 
differences,  waa  read  to  both  Honaes.  Thtorenpoo 
the  Earl  of  Essex  rose,  and  asked  whether  he  was 
now  to  pursue  or  suspend  hostilities?  Parliament 
ordered  the  earl  to  suspend  them,  and  dispatched 
Sir  Peter  Killigrew  to  require  a  like  cessation  on 
the  part  of  the  royaliats,  not  having,  hoWever,  the 
smallest  doubt  that  Charles  would  consider  himself 
bound  by  his  entertaiuing  their  propositions  of  an 
accommodation,  and  by  his  gracious  message  of  the 
preceding  evening,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  truce. 
But  Killigrew  was  scarcely  gone  when  the  lotftl 
roar  of  cannon  waa  heard  in  the  House  of  Ijotda. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  rushed  but  of  ^e  Honae. 
mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  acrosa  the'  parka 
and  through  Knightsbiidge,  in  the  direction  of  the 
ominous  sound.  Aa  be  approached  BreMforf  the 
eari  learned,  to  his  astonishment,  the  tilck  had  been 
played."  Prince  Rupert,  closely  followed  by  tile 
king  in  person  and  by  the  whole  royal  army,  taking 
advantage  of  a  dense  November  fog,  had  adraneed 
and  follen  unexpectedly  upon  Brentford,  which  waa 
occupied  by  a  broken  regiment  of  Colonel  Hollis'a, 
»*  but  stout  men  all,  who  had  before  done  good  ser- 
vice at  Edg^ilt."  The  royalists  fancied  they  shonld 
eat  their  vray  thnragh  BreetfiM'd  without  any  difli. 
culty,  get  on  to  Hammersmith,  where  the  parlia- 
ment's train  of  artillery  Ii7,.and  then  perhaps  take 
liMdon  by  a  endden  nighfe  asaawh.  But  Hol1ia> 
men,  with  unspeakable  coarage,  opposed  their  pasa- 
agot  and  stopped  th«r.  ntanth  ao  long  at  Brentford, 
that  the  galhinC  regiments  of  Hanpden  and  Lord 
Brooke  had  time  to  come  up.   These  three  regi- 
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meats,  not  witlwat  great  lois,  completely  barred,  the 
rood ;  and  when  Essex,  who  had  gathered  a.  con- 
siderable force  of  borae  as  be  rode  along,  came  to 
the  spot,  he  found  that  the  royalists  had  given  over 
the  attack,  and  were  lying  quietJy  on  the  western 
side  of  Brentford.  Charles  had  kept  himself  safe 
Rt  HouDslow,  and  there  he  lay  that  night.  "All 
that  night,"  says  May,  •<  the  city,  of  London  poured 
ont  men  toward  Brentford,  who  every  faonr  marched 
thither ;  and  all  the  lords  and  genUemeD  that  be- 
longed to  the  parliiment  army  were  there  ready  by 
Sunday  morning,  the  lith  of  Kovember."  The 
city  baada  had  marched  fcMb  cheerfullj  under  the 
command  of  Major-general  Shinma,  who  eojc^ed 
ih»  entire  confidence  of  parliament  and  the  ex* 
traordioory  JaTor  of  the  Londoners.*  The  Earl  of 
Holland,  who  shewed  excessive  zeal  and  good  skill 
in  martisi  affairs,  assisted  Essex,  who  found  himself 
in  the  course  of  this  Sunday  at  the  head  of  24,000 
men,  who  were  drawn  op  in  battle  army  on  Tnrn- 
h&m-green — ••stout,  galtent,  proper  men;  as  well 
habited  and  armed  as  were  ever  seen  in  any  army, 
and  of  .as  good  courage  to  fight  the  eaemy*"* 
Hampden,  with  his  brave  men  of  Backinghamehirei 
by  the  Lord  Essex's  orders,  began  to  make  a  detour 
with  the  intention  of  falling  upon  the  king's  rear, 
while  the  rest  of  the  parhamentarians  should  attack 
htm  ia  freat  and  turn  his  flanks;  bnt  tbi^  had 
aamaiy  macehad  a  iwle  wben  Su:  John  Mamokt 
Kanex's  major-geuerel,  gnUoped  after  them,  and  told 
thwi  jtbat  the  general  had  changed  his  nind  as  ta 
(UTiding  hia&>EMs» and  ordanad turnback..  Homp*- 
dan.  and  his  peen  caata,  exe«eduoig(y  troubled,  fell 
bapk  accordingly.  If  the  busiBess  had  been  con- 
ducted  with  only  moderate,  skill  and  deoisioD,  the 
king  mvM  hfive  been  sHrroaoded,  and  his  retreat  to 
Q»for4  .cut  off.  Three  iheuaaad  parliementariaos 
had  taken  pest  at  Kiagston-bridge,  but  these,  too, 
were  removed  from  the  king's  rear,  and  broogbt  round 
1^  LoodoB-bridge  to  join  Essex  and  cover  the  western 
ii|tproaebe0toUieoa(}it«J.  "Tbereasonf^tlMtstiiBBge 
QOinttnaod,!'  says  Mayi  a&  •'  oAerward  pven<  was,  that 
the  lard-gaAeral  vbb.  eot  eaaured  of  stijangth  enough 
to  atop  the  enemy  from  Lendoui  aor  eonld  before- 
kwi  he  4siiu«d  of,  AO  great  an  ffftf.y  «a  came  (hither 
t4  joMiiUn.^*....ABd,  duia,  laaviag.lihf^Jai^'a  rear 
uneBVWQy^WRdi,tJwi,|iarliaiiiealariQns  ateod  at'gasw, 
foeiac.ttw  jiqradisU.  but  doing  nothiifg.  At  last  H 
wns  consulted  whether  the  perlifimeot  amy  should 
ppt  advance  aodifidt  upon  (he  kjag's  foreesi  aa  was 
advised  >y.n>9et  of  the  meinberB  jof  .pwlisjEneut  and 
geoti^piani  who  werei  ofl^cers;  I^ui^  the,  ^okiiejr^  Q|f 
foitune,  who  lp«g  eampoig/ss  oa  physioHMM,loye 
^ug  diseaseoi  wstre.altogether  against  iji;,and,,wb^^ 

ntlhjT)  ud  hunejj  •pcechci  to  th»  trstn-budi  and  coaknaj  troops, 
rae  most  lealoui  at  wbich  were,  of  'coorm,       Pdritani.    On  tbi* 

MTkRnwvtf^i^  ht,MinwV4MMl)'.-iv4'i(it>t'iM«Hilr'  i 
wiy  rnn  the  mw  forivon  and  b«;urdt  wiih  joq.  Iteraembar  the 
ftOM  li  Air'Ooil^  and  ttie  ilcreiuo  or  founelvt!!,  jrour  witss,  ■.nil 
obHdrM. '  OmU.  'wy'-atn^s  I)""**  tnyt,  fn9  hMrtllr  m4  dgM 
tM«iti|y,  MdOfd'T^  Wm  VT)^"  iKptWiiH  WbiMpchl 

"  ha  went  (U  Along  wil^  hie  taldien,  ttlkjag  to  thnni,  ranetimei  with 
me  cohipaDj,  tometlmet  to  another  J  and  the  toldwri  iaeniad  to  I* 
M«Mta)M'witk'tt-tUu«ttbaMt,fiitindanSMtt/' Ki  •  i 


they  were  conanlUng,  Charles  drew  off  his  carriagea 

and  ordnance,  and,  when  every  one  had  spoken  hie 
opinion,  the  general  gave  bis  orders  as  he  thought 
best.  The  good  wives  of  the  city  and  others,  mind- 
ful of  their  husbands  aod  friends,  sent  many  cart- 
loads of  fUHivisions,  end  wine  and  other  good  things, 
to  Tumham-green,  with  which  the  city  soldiers 
refreshed  themselves  and  made  merry ;  and  White- 
lock  slily  adds,  that  they  made  merrier  stiU  wben 
they  understood  that  the  king  and  all  his  ari^  were 
in  full  retreat.  Upon  this  there  was  another  con- 
sultation, whether  the  parltameotaiiaoa  ahoakl  pnr- 
aue.  Again.  Hampden,  HoUis,  all  the  members  of 
patliamen^  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  become  solr 
diem  only  for  then  priociplea,  were  for  the  bolder 
course,  and  all  the  old  soldiers  of  fintune— 4he  men 
who  had  made  war  their  regular  trade  and  profes- 
sion— were  against  it,  representing  that  it  would  be 
too  hazardous  to  follow  the  enemy,  and  that  the 
king's  retreat  was  honor  and  safety  enough  to  the 
parliament.  Charles,  scarcely  crediting  his  good 
luck,  got  safe  to  Kingston,  and  crossed  the  bridge 
there  without  opposition,  and  without  ammunition 
enough  in  his  own  army  to  have  lasted  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  He  then  retired  more  slowly  to  Beading, 
aod  from  Reading  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  his  most 
cMtvenieotquarters.^ 

'  The  parliamept,  in- their  indignation,  voted  that 
tjuay  waiokl  narcr  agaio  treat  wi^  the  kii^  or  eater 
into  anj  aeoommodation ;  yet  at  the  opening  of  the 
folloving  year  (1643)  they  entertained  mora  padfie 
notions,  and  'in  the  month  of  March  they  b^n  a 
hopeless,  treaty  at  Oxford,  where  Charles  atill  by, 
to  the  delight  perhaps  of  the  very  loyal  university, 
though  eerlainly  not  te  the  comfort  of  the  neighbor- 
ing country,  which  was  swept,  ravaged)  and  pillaged 
in  all  difBCtioiM  by  the  flying  squadrons  of  Prince 
B^ipert.  .  The  iperliament  commissioaers  w«re  the 
earls  of  NortharaberlaDd,  Pembroke,  SaUsbuiy,  and 
Holland  ;  the  viscoants  Wenraao  and  Soognrnon; 
Sir  John  HoUnnd*  Sir  William  Litton,  knights; 
Willism  Fierpamt,  Bulstrode  Whitekxik,  Edmund 
Waller,  and  Bichord  Wiowood,  esquires.  These 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  their  first  occeaa  to 
the  Jung  in  the  Harden  of  Christchttrdi,  where  he 
waa  walking  with  the  young  prince.  AU  of  then 
kimfA  Iqs  hud  accmdnig  to  their  aereral  degrees, 
for  ^./W9Ft»>«BVen,ia  these  utremities,  was  miod- 
fitl  of  etiqnet;.  thas,  .Mr.  Pierpoint  kiaaed  bands 
befora  the  knigbta,  because  he  waa  an  earl*s  son ; 
and  Mr..  Wiowood  kissed  hands  before  Mr.  White- 
k)ck«  he  Iffiiag  the  eldest  knight's  son.  The  tost  t« 
perform,  the  oeromoay  was  Edmund  Waller  the 
poat,  wha.w«Jf:.leiaf4  in  rank.  The  king  said  gra- 
cwusjif  (o.bKnf  f*  Though  you  are  last,  yet  you  are 
not  tbOi  W^rot,  .ma*  the  Jeatt  in  my  favor."  We 
sh^  fin^  a/fi  explanation  of  ^us  courte^  to  Waller 
Bpaseptly,^,  ^vt,^  the  very  noble  £arI<^Northnm- 
herlaod,  v^hA,  xead  the  parliament's  propesUiooa 
with  a  fo\)^  and  stent  carriage,  Charles  was  mach 
cQurtteous,  inftenmpting  luro  frequently.  The 
blood  of  the  P^rcy  took  fire,  and  the  earl  said, 
smartly^  *•  Vmr  n^es^  will  give  me  lease  ta  pro- 
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tr*i  ?"   Charles  replied,    Aye,  Bye  !"  nnd  lo  the. 
<«1  read  the  propoiHioo  all  tbrongfa.    The  beads 
«ere  theae — that  Charles  shootd  diabadd  :hia  army 
■ad  mora  to  his  parliament,  leaving  dslioqneDts  to 
iritl  and  papists  to  be  disarmed;  paasi «.  biU  for 
■Uitbiag  biabopa,  &c.,  and  saoh  <  other  biUa  .as 
>ImU  be  preseoted  for  rafnrmatiDB ;  oOBsent  to 
tile  re  moral  of  maltgDaBt  cotmselorti,  the  'Settling' 
cbniitiaas  parliament  desired,  Aic. ;  itad,  fur^eiv 
ibt  he  sbeald  pass  a  biU  to  'Viodloata  Ike  Lord' 
KimboltoD  and  the  five  members;  tbsit  be  should 
<eter  into  as  alliaoee  with  his  ProtestaitC  neighbors ; 
ViBt  a  general  pardon,  excepting  therefrom  the 
Eiri  of  Newcascle,  tbe  Lord  Dfgt^,  and  others; 
ud  restore  parliament  members  t»  tUeir  vlficee, 
>Bd  recompense  them  for  the  tosim  they  bad  Sub-- 
(used.  Charles,  oo'  tbe  other  side,- made  bls  de*- 
■udeiathe  following  terms: — ''That Ms  revenue, 
Mguiaes,  towns,  ships,  and  felts  *  be  restored. 
Tint  whit  hath  been  done  contrary  to  law  and  the 
Nfi  right  may  be  recaNed.     ThAt  sll  Hlegal 
pswer  dahaed,  or  a«ted  by  order  of  ^MnfilimeBt;  be 
diKlunied.   As  the  king  will  Mittebt  to  the  "exe- 
cuin  of  aK  laws  coneeraitig  popery  er  refbrmntfen, 
»he  desires  a  bill  for  preserriog'tiie'BDolt  of  Com* 
■OS  Prtyer  against  aeetarles.    Tha*  Hll  persoti* 
*ue{Ked  against  in  the  treaty  may  bs'  tri^d  peli 
^a.  with  a  eeesatioB  of  arAis.  'aM'  fbT  n  inti 
'ni*."  After  the  negotiations  hfld"beEm>  ^Wff 
■hnogh  several  weeks  they  ended  in'  dothing. 
Tbey  had  toot,  however,  interrn^pttMl  thfl  TprogTeM 
lioiMitiea;  and  the  ««rlike  operations  in  &Hi 
otemJ  bad,  on  tbe  whole,  beOn  favttnAle  to  tfae 
pufimeDtarians.   The  Earidf  EssOit'faiMt  Rmding 
*fter  a  siege  of  ten  daya.    Thev  Hampden,  ever 
*^  prepoier  or  advocate  of  bold  m6^frras,'Tecom<- 
<^«d  the  Imroedi^  mveatlng  of  Oxford,  HoplMg 
to  fioiA  thd  war  at  once  by  tbe  ntptnre  tjf  Charles 


and  bis  eoart.  Clarendon  eoofasses  that,  if  tfala 
measure  had  been  adopted,' it  conid' scarcely  have 
failed  of  sucoess ; '  for  Oifttrd  w&S'Hol  eveD  tolerably 
fortified,  4ior  Was  that  over>orawded  city  sappfied 
with  provisioosi  to  stnnd  a  siege:  but,  again,  tfae 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  must  ever  be  suspeetad  erf 
being  aversa  to  pDsfaiag  tbe  war'to  an  extrenityt 
objected,  a  ad '  Consulted  his  professional  offioem 
who  agreed  in  Tepreseothig  the  eoterj)rise  as  toe 
hazardous;  and  nearly  six  weeks  were  vneted  i» 
the  oelgbberhood  of  Resdli^.  The  king,  who  bad 
slreody  dsltberated  respettiog  «  retreat  into  th* 
nortfaj  took  fresh  ooorage.  The  pnrlinmeot  at  thiH 
time,  or  a-  Kctie  before,  entertained  tfae  project  of 
supersediBg  Essra,  and'  intraitisg  tfae  oondncl  e# 
tiM  vm"  to  Sir  William  Waller,  ^who  had  drirea 
Qeriag  out  of  Pertsmooth^  and  talceo  WiBchest«rt 
Cblobeatef, ftnd  Hereford.  His vakirand  bis  actii^ 
Ity  bad  aequtred  him  such  repntationf  that  Waller 
was  popohirfy  nicknsmed  William  the  Oonquerori 
b«f  th^'chwB'ge  did  MC  talie  phc«s  and  the 'fiivorlta 
^nerat  ooQtioned  to  serve  under  Bae>x,  decfiniag 
rather  tban  rising  in  repntatibn. 

Before  Ch«  beginBio^  of  tbe  treaty  st  Ovford  tfaO 
qneeb  bmt  arrived  in  BurllDgtoii  Bay,  on  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire,'  where  tfae  E^nrl  of  Newcaatte  waited 
opon  herwithbisBrmy  totoiidMi  h«rto  Yorh.  Sbo 
r^mafn^d  feiir  fijonths  In  YoHtshiro,  exerting  htit^ 
self  totlie  ntmostt  and  is  al)dir«otiafiSi,-toBtreagtfaen 
tbe  royalist  par^.  Again  overtures  were  made  to 
Sir  John  Hotbam  and  to  nutpy  of  the  officers  serv- 
ing under  him  in- Hull;  sod  Jhe  Earl  of  Newosstia 
was  BO  conpiderably  reinforced  (partly  by  paptBts, 
who  joined  the  queen  with  eothuniastic  haste),  that 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  geoeral  for  tbe  parliamevt  in  tbe 
north,  could  scarcely  make  head  agnlnKt  him.  A 
fierce  war  of  outposia  ensueid  betweea  theao  two 
commanderB ;  sod  Sir  Thomas  Fairfari  then  a 
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yoang  man  and  general  of  the  horse  to  bia  father, 
began  to  acquire  in  this  service  that  niilitaiy  aliill 
and  experience  which  Bubsequentlj  rendered  htra 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  Eogland.  By  the  month 
of  May  Henrietta  Maria  was  enabled  to  send  arms- 
and  ammanitioo  tofaer  fansband  at  Oxford,  who  bad  foi'> 
aoma  time  been  lying  inactire  for  want  of  gunpowder. 
Charlea  dun  prepaired  to  act;  but,  that  be  mi^t  com- 
mence a  aangninary  campaign  with  peaceful  pnffes^ 
rions,  he  lent  a  message  to  the  parUament  to  spe^ 
again  of  accommodation.  The  Lords,  or  tiiat  nvBor- 
i^  of  Uiem  which  remrined  in  London,  received 
his  message  with  respect:  the  Commons  threw  hia 
measeoger  into  prison,  and  then  impeached  the 
queen  of  high  treason.  Pym'  carried  aji  the  im- 
peachment to  the  Lords,  "  where  H  ituck  many 
months."  The  Commoos  and  the  city  were  at  this 
moment  much  excited  by  the  discovery  of  an  exteo- 
sire  and  formidable  conapirftcy,  headed  by  Waller 
the  poet,  who  bad  been  for  Borae  time  in  eommuni- 
ootion  with  Lord  Falkland,  now  the  king's  secre- 
tary, aad  bad  engaged  to  do  the  tiing'a  will.  The 
poet,  in  conjunction  with  Toraltins,  ftha.  was  his 
brother-in-law,  ChaDoner,  Bliokhorne,  and  a  few 
oUiers,  bad  nndertakeo  to  seize  the  persom  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  House  of  CommoiM,  and  to 
deliver  np  the  city  to  Charlea,  who  bad  sent  in  a 
oomn^sion  of  array  very  secretly  by  means  of  the 
Lady  Aubigny,  whose  hnsband  bad  ftlMn  at  Edge- 
hiU.  A  servant  of  Tomkhia  overtHtord'  tile  convtfr- 
•atioD  of  the  conspirators,  and  revealed  what  he 
knew  to  Pym,  who  presem>y  seised'  theti^  chftif, 
and  brought  him  to  trial,  where  he  eonfestod  every 
thing  with  amasiog  alacrity,  and  crawled  in  the 
dust  in  the.  hope  of  saving  his  life.  The  jury  in 
Guildhall  found  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  all  the 
jHisoners:  Tomkios  and  Challoner  were  hAnged, 
the  one  ia  HqUwed,  tb*  other  in  Cornbill — both 
iprithui  eight  of  tbair  own  dwelliog-houses ;  Blinli- 
hamet.  Haaelk  White,  and  Waller  were,  by  the 
veny  <tf  jwriiaaeBt  and  tbo  •lord-fBo«rsl,  £asax, 
ivprievedi evootaally  saved.  WaUer,tb«  chief 
«f  iheoirwae  detfuoed  in  the  IViwer;  biit  aboat  a 
yaar  aftois  BpoB  payment  of  a  liu  «f  <«£lO,OUOt 
V  wa*'  panlepedt  ■**  and  celaaaad.  40.  'go  travel 
■hwa^M*  

-  About  the  >saiDe  time,  in  the  bn«y  mt^tb  of  A]ayt 
^  Coraosoasinaaniiwufdy  took  a  aelemn  vow  uevejr 
to  consent  to  lay  dawn,  their  arms  bo  teog  as  tin 
{Wfists  in  <^n  war  against  -the  parliament  i^ould 

'  '''Wliftelock.— Kky.— JoBttiMli^— Mty  thin  ctnamenu  m  tlia  cori- 
titt  <d  tU  poetc  who,  ■*  th*  nalvr       renanlftri  Ud  'twu  <mt .  dT 

thf  »o«t  «l«ii«Mat  «h«*ptowt «« -tbi  pw'u  ^Md*  M>  Iathv 

U^iwe:— >'lt  nuoli  wntdend  U,  and  uscordiitgly  dwourwd  at 
bj  musy  at  thai  ttma,  wiwt  iha  naatm  Aoaii  ba  «ti7  Maatal-  WtUl**, 
atJOf  tka  priiicl|i«lafMV>  dMWHpiratv  |iAm«' Hmm- Taftiik 
aid  Musni(Mlp(«Fi)^W«ra-A'*i^4a  br,ki»^ia  tlMir-mm^QB- 
ttaaiouflvaBM  fhoir  demtaaxpriiwil.iwr^  botliMceiitad),  did  eacajia 
«i<h  Un.  ilia  oflyrHadil  tbtf  I  braltf  *t«j'linrg{*m  lot  ftiMi, 
taat  MaHt^pWdfcrMhtfMwtot  vUv  MHfNaUwM  te  ini, 
v^m^  pfM  |C«nU.wrt  ^4  tlw)^  riata^^^bat  :Uh- 
lar  Pjtm,  and  other  m  di«  eu^inart,  had  aoutfeJ  iliair  pfoaate  to  ijo 
'whatertr'AiaT  ebald  WpmavM'  Ua  IMS.  Ija  Maied'  ilio  kttcAi 
sttrtMw  im  tBoMMmt  Bad<diifcid-4t  <rf'««dl<r  ■iriMati, 
afffe)f#tr  panilfBt  M  thaf.jTonJl ^fVMwaxdi  w)k(t 
imapi'h  to  tba  ^(lase  {when  he  came  to  I>e  put  oat  q[  it],  much  b«- 
Waltfd  Mt'titEASfe,  1htiitllhr<MHtmt'M;iUbcAtatMft>Wia  Mdodf  t  ttk 
«|hiicrMM«b»«m«MWreiacMlAN:«faK"  •  i:  •■<«<  


be  protected  from  the  justice  thereof^  made  a  new 
great  seal,  and  passed  the  act  for  an  assembly  of 
divines  to  settle  religion.  The  Lords,  who  now 
went  with  them  reluctantly  in  most  things,  offered 
some  resistance  to  these  measurea,  but  in  the  end 
they  coDcurred  with  the  Commons.  CommiseioDers 
~wtfre  appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  lord  keeper, 
and  the  fiift  day  that  the  seal  was  brought  into  play. 
wfakU  Was  not. until  several  montba  aftert  no  fewer 
than  five  faimdred  writs  were  passed  under  it.  An 
important  plot  had  also  been  discovered  at  Briafari, 
where  K^^ert  Teomans,  late  sherifi^  William  Yeo- 
mans,  hia  brother,  and  some  other  royalista,  bad  en- 
gaged to  deliver  that  city  to  the  king's  forces  under 
the  cotnifiaiid^f  Prince  Rupert.  Colonel  Fiennea, 
the  governor,  son  of  the  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  dis- 
covered this  pk)t  in  good  time,  apprehended  the 
coDflpiratcva,  and  brought  them  to  trial  before  a 
council  of  war,  which  condemned  four  of  them  to 
the  gaUows.  The  king  interfered  to  save  their 
lives,  telling  the  governor  of  Bristol  that  Robert 
Yeomaos  had  bia  majesty's  comioiBsion  for  raisiog 
a  regiment  Jbr  hts  service  ;  that  William  Yeommos 
and  the  two  others  bad  only  expressed  their  loyally 
to  hia  ma)aetyt  *nd  endeovmed  bis  service ;  and 
that  if  be  preanmed  to  execute  any  of  them,  he  (the 
king)  would  do  the  tame  1^  four  prisoners  taken  Id 
CherebelliooandnewBt  York.  OoreTnorFleniiee  re- 
plied, that  if  Babert  Yeomatts  had  made  Bee  of  bis 
ctMSoaiasion  in  on  open  way,  be  would  have  been  pol 
isto  ho  worse  conation  tbao  othera ;  bat  that  the 
laws  of  natore  among  all  men,  and  the  kwa  of  arms 
otaiong  soklierHi'made  a  difTerencB  between  open 
enemies  and  secret  spies  and  conspirators.  •'And 
we  do  fuitber  advertise  you,"  cootinsed  Fienoea, 
*'  that  if  by  any  inhumaD  and  nnsoldierUke  sentence, 
you  shall  ~proceed  to  the  executien  of  the  prisoDer* 
by  you  namedt  or  any  other  of  oar  friends  in  yoor 
custody  that  have  l>een  taken  in  a  feir  and  open  wi^ 
•f  war,  then  Sir  Walter  Pye,  Sir  William  Crofts 
and  Colonel  Connesby,  with  divers  othera  when  we 
have  here  in  custodyt-mnst  eiqiact  no  fiivor  or  mercy."  * 
The  kii^  ovdered  the  m»yor  of  Bristol  to  hinder  the 
mnrder  of  bis  loyal  avlijecls ;  but  Ftennes  forthwith 
banged  Eober^.  Yeomana,  the  ^ief  conspintori  and 
George  Bonrehiert  Luckily  the  king  did  aot  retal- 
jate.as  be  had  threatened.  But  before  this  corre- 
ipondeoca'  tQ9|k  placet  Charles  had  iMea  obliged  te 
acknowledge  the  laws  of  war,  and  to  treat  his  pria- 
oaerst'not  as  captured  xebelsybut  as  aeldiera  fighting 
with  a  suftcientcommiasion..  Among  the  priaoners 
be.  ha4  token  at  Brentford  waa  that  dare-devil, 
Ji^n  LilburoeTMinr  old  acquaintance  '•Free-bom 
^hn">— whpm  .the  parjiament  had  liberated  from 
the  Fleet.priiaa.  Fjree-bon  John,  then  a  capuio, 
f^.ffbqoxioiU'on'maDiy  accounts;  and  he  pcobaUy* 
as  -Wfa  vrgnv  ioceosed  bis  capton  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  hognage  and  his  denunciations  of 
ail-  m^ilyt  -aJl  .pawar,  and  damiairat  aasapt  -wth 
as"wm  eMtcised-'foJr  and-  fiir  tbe  peefAe.  Ghertea 
ordered  him  to  be  proceeded  against  as  a  traitor; 
bilk.  the.  parliament  ioslaBtfy  deelwed' that  tbegr 
wouM'  jWaltate,  and  'so  ne  beghwing  ms  tnad^ 

>  Raahwortk 
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in  t  sysrem  which  woold  h«»e  rendered  the  war 
■irociouH.*  ■ .  •■ 

Bj-  meHQg  of  the  snpplies  which  fi'e  \aA  received 
from  the  que^n,  Chnrles  wde  enabled  to  reneV 
■ctire  operationi;  and  Princb  RWpert  and  the  chT- 
ahy,  daring  the  month  of  lune,  swt^fit  the  whole 
nnintry  between  Oxford  und  Bath  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other,  where  Essex's  lined  Wet-e  too  thu<:h 
eiteaded,  broke  through  and  pillnged  fn  Berkshh-e 
and  in  B^ickhighamshire.  At  Atta  thhe  Co!ohel 
Horry,  or  Urrie;  one  of  the  IdrtJ-geiSertitV  soldiera 
<>f  fortDDe,  deserted  to  the  king,  nrid  informed  Prince 
RapBrt  that  twd  tmrliament  regiments,  detrtched 
iiml  opea  td  attack,  lay  at  Wycombift.  The  prioi-e 
nwhed  npoit  a  night-attack.  On  Satrfrdny,'  the 
ITth  of  fane,  about  fodr  oMoCk  So  the'Bfternoon,?rt8 
tmmpetB  sounded  throagh  tHo*  stli^Hr  bP  Oxforfl  tb 
boot  and  saddle;  and  m  lesi  than  half  Hn'  hoilr  his 
«»tlry  erMMit  oter  MagdfcleaibrHge,'  urttf,  bfthig 
joiaed  by  some  infantry,  poshed  ob  rapidly  toward 

'  T)M'«*f«K«ts  atOwM  M  «1M  nMi«*tiM*t44^itt>rt  Mp- 

Li.baru,  umI  ui^d,  u  [he  parliaoienl  uid,  mnt  b«rliaruu*ly.  Both 
BoBMi  hkl  itien  regularlj  ruled  thai,  IT  the  rtfJ  f*r«dii«,  or  sily  of 

tnMri.  (tM  liU  poDialuMiit  ihutt^  ti«  iy|MBd^.n[(iA  VMh 
P'*M*n  M  b»d  hean  or  ibouU  b«  l«kaii  bj  the  forces  niied  bj  par- 


the  pariiament  crtintry.  They  "were  9000  men.  biit 
they  were  allewed  to  pass  Within  two  nr  thre'A 
miles  of  Thnme,  where  Esicx  now  hy  with  th^ 
main  body  of  the  parliament  army,  ■without  Interrnit- 
tfon  or*  challenge.  They  crossed  the  CherwelT  at 
Cbiaelhampton-bridge,  and,  stealiOg  Chroagh  the 
woodlands  aboQt  Stokenchnrch,  they  got  to  the  qniet 
little  harolet  bf  Postcdmbe  at  aboat  three  o'clock  i« 
the  morning.  There,  apparently  to  their  snrprise^ 
they  found  a  troep  of  horse,  who  moiioteif,  and,  after 
a  Bfight  sktrmltth,  retfred  iti  g6bd  trder,  beritlngt^^ 
the  people;  ahd  gWng  the  alarm  to  other  pickela 
il'nd  obtpoflt*.  Tiirt^pon,  inst^ead  ttf  jpushing  fer*- 
ward  to  the  two  ragimeDts  at  Wycwmbe,  Rapart 
lorned  aside  with  his  whole  force  of  cavalry  lo 
Chinnor, 'where'  he  shughtered  same' flfty  parlfa- 
meQtariaoa,  and  dragged  away,  half  naked,  at  tfai 
hara^'  Bides  aboot '  aixscors  priasDers.  The  sun 
now  rbse,  and  »  party  df  the  pat'Kament's  horM 
appeared  on  the  side  of  the  Beacon  Hill.  It  was 
led  en  by  the  fmtrtot  Haanpdaitt  who  had  alept  tbtt 
night  at  Watlington,  in  the  neighborhood,  and  whft 
had  vainly  urged  Essex  the  day  before  to  strengtlieo 
hia-bne  by  callmg  ia  the  remote  pieketa  from  Wy- 
combe, from  Postcombe,  and  Chinoor.  On' the  Ant 
alarm  of  Rupert's  oigbt-irroption,  he  diapatched  a 
trooper  to  the  lord-general  at  Thame,  adTiaing  hint 
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to  detach -ft  force  of  hi^try  nnd  earatry  to  Cliiael- 
hamptoo-lnriilge,  the  onl^  point  ntvliioh  tbevoyriiitB 
could  recron  the  GherweU.  And,  this  done;,  H*mp- 
deD,  BgMMt  the  ndvioe  of  hi*  fruDds,  who  fwe 
ODtertiuBitig  tbe  hope  of  awmg  fann  ipeodily  ap-' 
pointed  by  parriament  ooinniaader-Hi*obief  oi  thv 
army*  instead  of  Enes.  and  who  ^oght  be  ought 
not  to  ftipose  lumaelf  im  ma  affiur  ef  outpoats,  in- 
Btantly  mountsd  hia  herae»  and  rode  with  a  trot^ 
oT  Captain  Sbeffield*a  horse  and  Bome  af  GaotM-'s 
dragoona,  to  keep  die  royaUata  in  play  till  tha  elav. 
£aaex  abavid  hue  ttaa*  to  cone  up  or  aearf  hit 
oelQnmta  Chiaelhanipton-Mdge.  Hampden  fimnd 
Rnpert  on  Chalgrov»-field,  and  dent  aoMBg  tiie 
atandidg  cona,  wbieb  eovMvd  an  nninaloaed-idaiD 
of  sere  nil  haodred  acres,  the  i>niice:baatily  fcraaed 
in  order  of  battle.  In  the  mean  tintev  Vb^or  Oiinter,' 
having  joined  three  troopa  of  faarae  and  one  of  dra- 
goona that  were  spurring  on  from  -EaaingMB  and 
Thame,  deeeeoded  Golden  Hill,  got  among  the 
incloaorBB  on  the  ri^st  of  Rupert's  line,  and  opened 
a  fire  from  behind  tiie  hedgerow  which  formed,  and 
still  forms,  the  boundary  on  that  aide. of  Chalgrore- 
field.  Colonel  Neate  and  Oenera^  Per^  brought 
roond  the  left  wing  to  aopportthe'ri^itt.wnl  after  a 
fierce  confliDt  Gunter  was  alain.  and  faiaipORty  made 
to  give  «ray<  Hampden,  who  expected  nrery  mo- 
BMHt  ta  aee  the  bead  jof  £aau*a  cofaHiuitinidB  up 
to  rally  and  mpport  the  diaonderadhoraaaf-Oniitor; 
and,  patting  himself  at  the  Iiead  of  a  sqttadrdn,  he 
charged  Rupert's  right.  Bnt,  ni  he  waa  apnrring 
up  to  the  royabats,  he  waa  Btnek..ib  the  AonUer 
with  two  carafaioe-balla,  vhish  brake  the  bone  and 
Mtered  his  body.  The  reina  fell  from  hia  disabled 
arra,  and.  with  hia  head  bent  in  agony  over  bis 
horaa'a  neck,  he  turned  away  from  that  &tal charge. 
Hia  frienda  then  fall  into  disorder,  and,  looking  in 
vain  for  this  tardy  £0Bea,'they  coouneoaed  a  retreat, 
lewriDg  many  offioers  nod  men  dead  ..on  the  field. 
Rupert  pushed  on  for  Chiselhamptoa-bridge.  There 
waa  DO  Essex  there*  nor  any  troops  of  his  sending. 
The  royalists  recrossed  the  Cfaerwell^  and  hurried 
back  with  their  priaonera  and  boo^  to  Oxford. 
Meanwhile  Hampden  waa  eeen  riding  ofi^the  field 
be&re  the  action  waa  quite  ximr^*  a  thing,"  aaya 
Clarendon,  he  oerer  naed  to  da,and  from  which  it 
waa  coocloded  he  waa  hut.'*  At  firat  be  mo7ed  in 
ihe  direction  of  hfa  father-in-law  Simeon^a  faonae  at 
Pyrton,  where  he  had  In  his  yonth  married  the 
first  wife  of  his  love,  and  whither  be  lyould  fain 
have  gone  to  die;  but  Rupert's  cavaliy  corerad 
the  plain  in  that  direction,  and  so  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  and  rode  toward  Thame.  There  was 
a  brook  intervenad — a  gentle  little  brook,  which  be 
had  often  leaped  in  hia  field  sports — but  now,  dis- 
abled and  in  angnish,  it  made  him  panse ;  but,  sum- 
moning all  his  strength,  he  clapped  apurs  to  bis 
horse  and  cleared  the  brook.  Faiotiag  with  pain, 
he  reached  Thame,  and  waa  conducted  to  thelMuse 
of  one  Esekiel  Browne.  The  aargeons  at  fint  gave 
bhn  hopea  of  life,  bat  be  f^  faimaelf  that  hia  faarte 
were  mortal.  The  pain  of  the  wounds  was  excru- 
datiog,  yet  he  aJmoat  immediately  occupied  himself 
in  writing  letters  to  the  parliament  conceratng  pub-i 


lie  aAira,  which  aeemed  desperate  io  hie  eyes, 
unleaa  the  irrest^te  and  lazy  spirit  which  had  di- 
ttltsk&  the  array  abeuld  gire  place  to  more  maaly 
raselutaens  and-  more  active  operationa.  He  agaiu 
netit  tb  bead-qnaiten,  eameatiy  to  recommend  the 
earrectioa  of  Uioae  mititary  enrora  id  which  he  had 
fUten  aaacrifeet  to  imjrfore  Eases  to  concMitrate 
his  army,  as  aa  to  cover  London  and  aet  at  defiance 
the  ilyiDg  iBcnninne  of  Rupert'a  horse.  After  nearly 
:4bL  days  of  aofferiog,  be  felt  that  the  weakoesa  and 
dnoay  of  tite  body  were  prevailing  om  the  atvwigth 
of  hia  •oiilt''BBd  he  prepared  to  die  Uka  a  CfariaiiaD- 
Ahoat  aeren  hMM  before  hia  deatii  be  racelTed  llie 
^aeranwnt.  dedaring  (aeeording  to  Baxter)  tbat, 
theogh  be  o(Mld''BOt  away  wiA  tba  (eorenuinea  of 
the  cbnrdb  by  bishops,  and  did  ntlerly  abtmiiHrte 
the  scaodakma  lives  of  some  elergympn,  he  thought 
the  doDlrines  of  the  ehnrch  of  England  in  the  greater 
part  conformable  to  .€hid's  word.  He  was  attended 
by  his  old  frtend'  Dr.  Gilea,  the  rector  of  Cbiniier, 
and  by  Br.  Spnrstow,  an  Independent  miniater,  the 
chapluD  of  his  Baoktngfaamshire  greeneoata,  and  bis 
spirit  paaaed  away  in  fervid  prayers  for  bis  country. 
He  expired  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  waa  buried  a 
faw:daya  after  in  the  pariah  church  of  Hampden. 
His  gallant  freeDCoats-Hma  of  the  beat  regiaMiits 
that  ae  yet.  bom  .anna  .Ibr'die  pi^iaanmia — bare- 
headed, wHh>  their '  anna  reveraed,  their  drma 
and  enaignB  •mkilfod,.  firihiwed  lum  te  the  giwre. 
aingiDg  the  Paahn,  which  in  a  k>^  atntai  dwalb 
.on  ithe  immutdiilily  of  the  ereriaating  God,  in  whose 
aigbt  a  thouaaBd  yean  are  bat  aa  yeaterday  when  it 
ia  past,  and  aa  a-  watch  in  the  n^t,  and  on  the 
weakaeas  end  brief  existence  of  us  mortal  men,  who 
fleurish  and  fede  like  the  graas,  and  spend  onr  years 
as  8  tale  that  is  told.  And  when  those  hardy  aoldiers 
bad  seen  the  dust  heaped  cpon  him  who  bad  bepo 
the  friend,  of  atlof  them  from  their  youth  upward, 
they  retoroed  obaatipg  a  more  hopefal  atrain,  call- 
ing upon  the  God  of  their  strength  to  [dead  their 
cBDse,  to  send  out  his  light  and  truth,  and  prevent 
their,  soul  from  being  disquieted.^  Never  in  the 
memory  of  those  timea  hod  there  been  ao  genenl 
8  Gonatemation  and  aorrow  at  any  one  man'o  death 
as  that  with  which  the  Udinga  were  reeeiTsd  in 
London,  and  by  the  friends  of  the  parliament  all 
over  the  land ; — the  conaternation  waa  aa  great  to 
all  of  that  party  aa  if  their  whole  army  had  beea 
defeated  or  cat  olf.' 

But  other  misfortooes  came  thick  upon  the  par- 
liament about  the  same  time.  The  Earl  of  New- 
OBStla  had  grown  so  strong  in  the  uortb.  that,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  he  entirely  defeated  the  parlia- 
mentary army  under  Lord  Fairfax  add  bis  son.  Sir 
Thomas,  at  Atheiton  Moor;  white,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  had  opened  a  aecret  oorreapondence  with 

>  ClBnmtaa.— In  the  •econot  of  th^  batik  or  ikiraibh,  isd  of  tbi- 
demih  of  Hknpdcii,  we  Iwra  cbMfljr  fotlomd  Lord  Nngtu  (Mcnoritl* 
of  loiin  Bimpdan,  hi*  Pattj  and  bit  Tiuki},  whnM  deacriptiacu  tn 
Ilia  nnn  nlMfata  fina  hu  parfM*  aeqiuinuae*  with  the  •oeoe  of  ib« 
fltfct  mhI  all  tba  lepalitiM  ia  Bvekin^umhin.  Hia  lotdabip,  too, 
qniUM  valaabU  BitMB|— if y  tonwM.  Mr.  Faalar(Lirwof  Eminnil 
Britimh  Sutainm)  bu  oiUected  a  nrtstjr  of  xtry  intcrMUng  putica- 
Ur«  eoMainu^  tba  lait  boot*  gfltampdesaad  tba  ioiprtnioa  udt  tv 
budaitb. 
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Hotfauna,  wbo  had  oonceired  «  great  jaalonay 
of  the  yatiBgar  Fair£u.  who  had  boeD  apekflOvof 
■■  the  Mccaaaar  of  Sir  John  ia  tbe>  goveroonUp  of 
HnD.  They  agreed  to  ahot  out  the  Fairfiaea,  aod 
■daik  Naweaetle,  irfao  waa  to  garriseD  the  towD-lor 
tbe  kiag.  If  tbu  pkt  had  aaeceaded,  the  poHiaannt 
BiDit  hare  loeC  the  whide  Doithere  countrj;'  fbr, 
bom  Berwick  to  Lincola,  the  oaij  place  of  strength 
they  raCaiDad  was  Hull.  But  some  amnbert  gMoed 
tiflMlj-  iabeHigBDce  of  the  plot,  eetted  the  two  Ho- 
ihams.  fettered  aod  cbaiaed  them  like  the  worst  of 
■ukifictora,  and  put  the  Lord  Fairfox  into  the  towo. 
Both  father  and  son  had  done  the  parimmeot  rare 
•errica  at  the  beginni^  of  the  wsr ;  bat  their  prea- 
nt  ofieue — which  waa  firiiy  proved  by-  iotercepDed 
lettsn  and  by  other  documeabi — ooald  doC  be  fer- 
gireD :  they  were  both  pot  on-  ship^board,  OBrried 
ta  LoBdon*  uid  eomniilted  to  the  Tower  on  the 
15th  oC  July.  A  few  months  after,  tiiey  were  tned 
and  coaTtetad  of  high  tnaaon.  On  the  licttf  Jadn-' 
wry,  1644,  the  yowgw  Hottaam  wm  brought  to  die 
•oftdd  on  Tvwer  HU  t  tiiia  tiaab  ifc  «ifell  edge 
and  bis  fiubar.  Sir  JohD,  waa  esemtad  at  the  same 
place  the  day  after. 

Oliver  CrooDWell,  marching  at  the  head  of  a 
dwQMod  berse  of  bis  own  raisiDgi,  had  before  this 
biH  bUes  upon  Newark-oo-Treot^  where  the  Earl ' 
«f  Newcastle  bad  introdooed  a  formklable  garrisoo, 
which  kept  Nottingbanuhire  and  a  great  part  of 
Lineolashire  in  check.  Crerowell  fiuled  in  his 
sKsolt;  but  he  gained  aemal  advantages  in  the 
ieU,  defnating  detached  bodies,  and  disnnBing  and 
di^rsittg  the  levies  thst  war*  repbirtng  to  the 
Etri  vS  Newcastle's  standard.  At  th*  saai*  time 
be  gave  new  life  to  the  Aspiritad  levies  of  the  par- 
hsnient,  and  widi  Aeir  assistaaee  he  gnibed  what 
■ay  be  called  a  briUisDt  victory  near  Qnntham. 
Shntly  after  die  battle  at  Atherton  Moor,  Lord  : 
Willonghby  and  Ae  parliamaBtttrians  oarried  the. 


ifliportant  towo  6f  Oainsbntoagh  t^aaaMrit,  taking 
ite  ttonMNtts  garrisan  priaenen.  Newuatle  ptas- 
ently  advnneed  southward  to  the  aoaiie  of  action, 
and,  but  fef  the  timely  arrival  of  Crtnafwell,  L«rd 
Willeo^by  had  bean  cut  u  piecsis.  Tiq^atfaer  die 
two  pariiamentarian  generala  defbated  die  first  di- 
vision of  NewcaeUe'B  arny^  'bat  this  nobleman, 
coming  -up  -in  .fall  fiorce--  soon  aAer,'~«)haDged  the 
fortune  of  the  war,.  and-CramweU  was  obliged  to 
retreat  in  his  turn,  leaving  Newcastle  to  take  pos-, 
session,  not  only  of  tioinsborongh,  but  also  of  Lin- 
cofai.  Nor  was  tbe  pai'fiamebt  much  wore  suceess- 
fol  ID  th»  west^  where  JSir  -WilKam  Waller  was 
defisabed  and  his'  wfaoki  array  dispened,  neaT'  0e- 
■vizes,  by  iho  royalistgenenOt-Wilmot.  And  shortly 
after  this  earioas-lpss.  Prince  Rnpertj  having  hov- 
erwl  hbovt-Bristol  till  he  ibnod,  by  his  «orrespond- 
entB^--«heTenf  l»h8d  viany^inthe  oity<*»4he  points 
•at  whids-it  waa  wont  provided  'Ibr  re^tanee,  fell 
vpon  it.with  aUiUs  fasy*  fNatbanM  Fiennes,  the 
pmitatnentaiy  gevmvorv'nttK'a  better  debater  in 
the  Homo  ^laa  milhaiy  eommaiKler,  and  be  ear- 
rendered  Bristirf  after-  a  siege  of  only  three  days. 
Fortbisbd  was  afterword  sentenced  by  a  eomtcil 
of  wax  4o  lose  hie  life;  bitt  he  was  pardoned  ^  (he 
£arl  of  Essex,  and  gave  up  his  military  servtee, 
whioh-ha  ongbt  never  to  have  underlaken.  Eae- 
ter,  wbitber  the  queen  bad  retired  to  be  delivered 
ef  a  daughter,  .was  stroDgly  fOrtifled,  aad  (he  wild 
and  baidy  man  of  Cornwall  were  farioosty  leynl. 
The  only  strong  place  io'  tbe  west  which  held'out 
for  tbe  pariiameot  was  the  city .  of  Qloncestor, 
wherein  faiy  for  some  weeks  tbe  whole  fbrtune  of 
the  war.  .Ia  hot  way  iirom  tbe  oordtt  the  qtteeo, 
bringing  very  considerahle  renforeameats,  among 
whora  were  many  French  and  Wal toons,  bad 
passed  throngh  Oaford,  uid  spent  soma  drae  there 
with  her  haaband.  At  this  tnomanr  it  was  appre- 
hended that  Charles  wonid  aiake  apother  attemjit 
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npon  the  cnpittil.  find  the  LohJoDcra  set  Ihemselvee 
to  work  to  fortify  i\ie  cii>'.  .  "  The  example  of 
gentlemea  of  the  best  quality,  kiirght«  iind  Indies, 
^oing  but  with  drama  bentitig,  and  spndes  aod  mnt- 
tocka  ID  the'ir'  hRoda  to  naai&L  id  the  work,  put  life 
into  the  drooping  people;'"  aod  ia  an  inoredibljr 
^Ort  sptice  of  time  iatretichments,  twelve  milea 'm 
circuit,  wero  thrown  up  rouod  Loodoo.  Essex,  at 
this  or^sift,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lords*  rsconi- 
mendiing  an  immedtate  nccomifiodntion'  with  thd 
king;  and  the  Lords  forthwith  voted  a  petition  to 
his  majesty,  which  was,  however,  indignantly  re- 
jected  by  the  Commons,  and  reprobated  by  the 
citizens  of  London  nnd  by  their  preachers  in  the 
pulpit.  Four  lords  had  been  appointed  to  recruit 
the  parliamentary  arnay ;  threa.of  them,  Pembroke, 
Bolingbroke,  and.  Lord  Howard  of  Escrlck,  now 
declined  their  coiinniissions ;  bat  the  fotirth  peer, 
the  Lord  Kimboltop  (become  Earl  of  Manchester 
by  the.  death  of  his  father*),  acceptvd  and  «xecuted 
his.*  In  other  respects. the  EoctioQ  of  the  lords  that 
yet  remained  with  the  partiument  in  London  oriK 
its  armies  began  to  betray  a  very  otiirming  vacil- 
lation; and  Bedford,  general  of  th^  horse,  .Nor- 
thumberland, Holland,  and  Clu'e,  the  father  of 
Denzil  Hollia,  were  euspectQd  at  lefut  of  uuuuniiig. 
Essex  had  already  given  manifold  grounds  uf  com- 
plaint, but  his  name  and  inflaencR  were  still  aMi' 
sidered  important;  and  when  dtq^^i^nmmoftta  sent 
him  large  reinforce  me  nte,  aud  a  cuininilted  bf  the 
House  waited  upon  Urn,  even  the  auspicious  St. 
John  and  the  sagacioua'  Pym  wet-e  sutisfi^  as  to. 

*  Ha  had  bs«ii  (nmmoned  to  Ihe  nriDM  of  Vem  (tuMiq(.the  lifetime 
of  fail  father,  u  Banio  MoniB^u  of  Kimholtnn  ;  hat  »b>  cninmiinlf 
oklted  LurJ  KimbjUoD.  '  G-  dwin;  irin.  oTtlM  Ofrii&ioB«nHAh. 


lus  ^tjevotjon  to  th^  ,cause.  The  fpirit  shown  by  the 
people  of  London,  was  a  very  discourigipg .symptom, 
nud  Charles,  instead  of  advancing  into  the  south, 
struck  away  to  .the  west,  to  lay  siege  to  Gloucester. 
Essex  Boon  followed  ^iin  to  relieve  that  iropprtant 
pla^e;  and,  by  ^  ai^  ^dniirably-coaducted  march, 
dut;ing  the  greater  [larf.  of  which  he  bad  Prince 
Rupert  and  Lord  AViluiot,  each  in  command  of  a 
formidable  force,  on  his  vnu  or  on  his  right  flank,  he 
got  ,froin.  Houu^low  ,to  GU>uceBter,  just  in  time  to 
save  that  city,  which  had  made  an  heroic  defense 
under  Colonel  Masaey.  The  royalists  raised  their 
siege  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  the  cause  of 
the  parliament  was  saved. 

Leaving  a  good  garrison  and  all  necessary  rapplies 
in  Gloucester,  Essex  turued  back  to  recover  his 
position  in  front  of  London.  This  retrograde  march 
was  as  well  conducted  as  the  advance  had  beeo  ;  but, 
when  he  got  near  Newbury,  he  found  the  king 
strongly  posted  there,  aud  drawn  up  to  cut  off  his 
retreat.'  The  river  that  ran  through  the  town  de- 
fended the  royalists,  so  that  the  parliamentariana 
could  not  easily  come  at  them,  and  on  the  north- 
Wijst,  within  cantioa-shot,  lay  Donnington  Castle — 
famous  Sdr  1)aTingf^-.be«n  the  aeat,  in  his  old  age,  of 
GeufTrey  Ch^u^-rr-in  which  Charles  had  placed  a 

1  Priiic*  Eup^rt,  wTiii  hwl  nuichnl  d»7  ind  night  circr  Ihe  billi  to 
get  IfMWL'ea  Laiiili>a  and  Ihe  •aenij',  nt^heJ  Etatx  with  3000  hone  ■■ 
croniDf  Awboni«  C^une  the  da;  befnn  iIm  uf  Nawbary. 

Ao^nluif  to  Olurniioii,  ba  routed  the  nar  of  thn  pBrliamcDtariBnc. 
aod  did  Kood  Ui'^calion ;  but  ihu  llilnf  appfian  to  hara  bean  a  mera 
■lurniiili,  in  i^icb  Ihe  royaliata  got  ot  good  as  ihnj  gave.  A  FrencD 
marquii,  a  Tery  gallant  pntlegirn,  nhn  had  came  over  with  the  unnn 
from  Iliillaad,  noil  wat  arrring  ai  a  vnJiinUar  in  ihe  rpgimcDl  of  iha 
liord  JariD;i>,MT  najeKj'i  favorite  at  lover  (ha  waa  afltrward  her 
rmabapj  bf  a  Ivft-ha^  mnrrlagr),  waa  hiUed.  Manf  officen  were 
huTt,'alnaii|'  whonl  were  (lie  Lunl  Jermjo  himieir,  who  owed  hii  liTc 
to  ibr  eicellnnt  temper  of  hit  armor  ;  and  the  volatile  Lord  Digbj, 
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gurino  and  artillery.  Th«  only  feaaible  approach 
to  the  towD  wa*  from  the  oortheatt ;  bat  tbore.  toot 
the  TOTaluta  had  made  formidable  preparatioDS, 
throwing  up  a  breastwork,  and  farDishing  some 
hoosei  with  miuketeers.  "  The  kiog,"  aajs  Clar- 
eodoD,  "Beamed  to  be  poflaeaaed  of  all  advaatagee  : 
.  ...  BO  that  it  was  cooceirad  that  it  was  ia  the 
king's  power  whether  he  would  fight  or  oo,  and 
therefore  that  be  might  coijipel  them  to  notable 
disadnolages,  who  mast  mal(e  their  way  through 
or  Btarre ;  aod  this  was  bo  fu|y  aaderatood,  that  it 
wu  resolved  over-night  not  to  eagnga  io  battle  bat 
npoQ  sach  grounds  as  should  give  au  assurance  of 
Tictoty.  But.  c«otrai7  to  this  resolution,  when  the 
Enrl  of  Essex  had,  with  excellent  conduct,  drawn 
out  his  army  in  battalia,  upon  a  hill  called  Bigg's 
Hill,  within  less  dun  a  mile  of  the  town,  i|nd  ordered 
hi*  meo  in  all  places  to  the  beat  advantage,  by  the 
precipitate  courage  of  some  young  officera  who  had 
good  commaodsr  and  who  nohappiiy  atways  under- 
Talued  the  courage  of  the  euemy,  strong  parses 
became  saccesaiveiy  so  far  engaged  Chat  the  king 
«i8  compelled  to  put  the  whole  to  the  hazard  of  a 
liattle,  and  to  give  the  enemy  at  least  an  equal.gan^^ 
to  plij."  The  king's  horse,  with  a  "kind  of  con- 
tempt" of  the  enemy,  charged  with  wonderful 
boklQess;  but,  though  sucressful  at  aome  polota, 
they  were  in  general  thrown  off  from  the  sharp 
paiou  of  Essex's  pikes,  and  the  parliamentarian  foot 
befaared  admirably,  giving  their  scattered  horse  titne 
to  rally.  "  For,"  says  Clarendon,  "  though  the 
king's  horse  inade  the  enemy's  horse  often  give 
grannd,  yet  their  foot  were  so  immotable  that  little 
was  gotten  by  the  other."  Night  at  last  came  on, 
mi  separated  the  combatants.  Dnring  the  dark- 
ness the  royalists  removed  the^ir  cannon  and  other 
carriages  to  Donoington  Castle,  and,  having  lodged 
ihem  there,  marched  off  tow4rd  Oxford.      At  this 


time,"  says  Clarendon,  Sir  William  Waller  was  at 
WindBQTt.widi^  about  two  thousand  horse  and  as 
many  foot,  aa  ^Mtcooceroed  for  what  might  befall  the 
Earl  of  Essex  as  the  earl  had  formerly  been  on  his 
behalf  at  Kooodv^y  Uill ;  otjberwiae.  If  he  had  ad-  - 
vanced  upoti  the  king  to  Newbury  (which  was  not 
above  twenty.  mUas),'  wheo  the  earl  wwon  the  other 
side,  the  kqig  h^d  b^e*  in  great  diingsr  of  an  utter 
defeat;  and  the  apfu'eh^niioa  of  this  wits  the  reason', 
or  was  afterward-pretended  to  be,  for  the  hasty  en- 
gagement in  battle."  In  jthe  morning  Essex  entered 
Newbury,  whence  be  proceeded  without  opposition 
to  Reading,  where  heiwai  mat  hy  a  coogmtalating 
deputation.  In  the  battle  of  Newbury,  which  was 
fought  on  the  20th  of  September,  Essex's  men 
"were  full  of  mettle;"  and  the  London  recruits, 
the  apprentices,  the  artisans,  and  the  shopkeepers 
of  London,  particularlydistinguiabed  themselves.' 
The  -piiriiaraeptarians  lost  some  live  hundred  men 
and  very  few  otAcer&:.tbe  king  lo&t  treble  the 
number  of  men  and  many  officers  of  rank ;  but 
the  greatest  loss  of  nil  was  estimated  to  be  the 
accomplished  Lei'd  Falkland,  then-  Charles's  secret 
tnry  of  state,  who  was  struck  with  a  musket-bnll, 
ev4--djed.oa  the  fields  only  three  months  after  the 

1  Maj  ■■nticu  that  tha  two  imin-baiiill  of  Lnndon  wrra  often 
charged  hy  both  hune  aiid  foot,  but  itoml  to  it  with  undsuiited  rei»1u- 
tiuo.  ClarBDikn  fiyr  the  Munc  compUiMnt,  itHling  thM  mU  Emx> 
futJt  behftred  th<!mMlve*  itdroiratily.  He  adJi — "  The  Lnndon  IraincA- 
bandi  and  auiiHary  rrfimenti  (uf  whnae  inexprrienca  of  danger,  nr 
atiy  kind  of  acrvioe  bejond  itad  euy  practiog  of  ihnr  poiturta  id  tb« 
Artillery  Gaidea,  nun  h«<l  Ull  thea  too  cheap  eMiaMtiaaJ  bahatad 
ihemtelvet  to  wonder,  and  were,  in  truth,  the  preMftation  of  ihil 
army  that  ill)' ;  fur  they  atbod  at  a  blllnark  and  nniliir«  lo  defend  tlie 
rest,  rad,  frhta  ihcir  Wing*  cf  harm  were  Kattered  and  diipetMil, 
kept  thetr  truund  ao  iteadily,  that,  thuu^h  Prima  Rupert  hireMlf  ImI 
up  the  choice  hoiae  to  chai;ge  thrm,  and  enii-ireJ  their  iturn)  uf  imoll 
ihM,  he  could  make  no  tmpieaiion  upon  their  itand  uf  pike*,  bnt  wa) 
fomad  lewhad  abuta — nf  ao  ameniKu  betieBt  and  □**  ii  itMtTOBdiatM 
and  ilextenty  iti  tba  n*e  of  thair  arpi*  whicfa  hatb  be^u  fu  much  ocfr 
\tcUi."— Hut. 
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(j|«aih  of        oppODODt,  but  m>9Q  boMff  friwd, 

According  to  Quraadom  -fniin' the-  ftrrt'ewtnnae 
into  this  unjwtural  war,  FaUtlaod's  natural  obosr- 
bUoeas  and  Ttvacity.  grew  ctouijAd,  Abd  a  kibd  of 
■adaoaa  aod  iJ«jpctioD'  «f  apiric  sttola  vfmn-  him 
vbich  ba  -hfid  ver^r  bfieq  im«A  AA«r -liia 
Totreac  f|x»ia  Br^ntfiml  Bod-^ha  d«Qbfi»^-Df  the 
IwQ  .HoqtM  not  to  adiuit  -af  »ay  txaaqr  of  p«aoo 
with  tbe  kinfr  bit  nwlaiicMy  inorwnd,  grovikg 
itito  B .  parfoct  babtt  of  iU)Qbeerfidne«»«-rftMM},  Ju 
who  bod  b«Qo  m  awtiy  ^tay  and  tSibla'  to.-itll 
men  tbat  bta  fiice.  aod  oowatepanoe  waft  itfw«{rB 
preaaoty  awl  Taeant  to.  hia  cotnpftnf.  nod  bald  aaiy- 
cloudioBBK  aod  loaa  pleaaatitDeaB  of  die.  viasga  a 
Mod  of  audaneaa  or  incivilil;.  becama  as  a  jniddH) 
leaa  commuoicabte,  and  tbaoce  very  aad.  pala,  and 
exceedingly  affected  with  tbe  apleeq.  I41  hia 
clotbea  and  babit,  whicfa  ba  bad  miDded.  before 
always  with,  mora  Deatneaif  and  iaduatcyt  and  -ax- 
peoae  tbaja  is  usual  to  ao. grant  a  bouI,  ba  was  aot 
now  oaljr  uicnrious  but  foo  negUgant;  and  in  bia 
recepttoD  of  auitore,  aod  the  necaaeary  of  -oaautl 
addcaaaas  to  bia  placa,  so  quick,  Mad..abaiy,  and 
aefera,  tia»t  thara  wanted  not  aonaia  men  {ptmBfarB 
to  hia  nature  and  diapoai^n)  wbo  baUeved  bin 
proud  and  tmperiona,  fran  wlucb  no  mortal  man 
w^a  ever  ^ore  free.  . .  'fVbep  thara  hoj  ovar- 
iure  or  hope  of  peace,  ha  wonld  ba  more  araet  aod 
vigoraua,  and  exceeding^  soli«itan«  to  presa  any 
thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it,  and, 
sitting  among,  hia  frietids,  often,  after,  a  deep  ailence 
and  frequent  s^ba,  would,  with  a  shritt  end  sad 
accent,  ingeminate  the  word  » Peace  I  pe^iee!*  and 
would  passionately  profess, '  That  the  very  agony 
f)f  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  end 
d^sglqtipu  the  kingdom,  d^l  and  rau^t  endure,  took 
bis  sleep  from  himu  and  would  ahortly  break  bis 
heart,""  A^  Newbury,  Ciuirles  lost  two  other 
lorda,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  wbo«  .baling  no  coa- 
mfuid  in  the  army,  att^tled  upop  r^e  king's  peraop 
"undar  the  obligation  of  bonor/V  and  putting  bim- 
aelf  that  day  in.  the  king's  g^rd  aa  a  yoli^teer,  wae 
taken  off  by  a  cannon:baU ;  and  the  Eox}  of  Caer- 
narvoo,  another  young  and  accompbshad  noUenian, 
wbo,  after  .makipg  briUiant,  charge  and  routing 
some  of  the  parUnqientarian  iiorse,  waaniu  ihrougb 
Uie  body  With  a  sworft.,by,  a  .troopay  aa  be  w» 
raturntng  careless^  back  to  bia.pnaltipit^ 

1  CUmrfaa,  tIM.  'Thtn  m  soma  Httl*  tniw  is'WbltoliMk'a  ae- 
«DMt  irfliOnlMUudVduiliqafta  M«eblat  t»mf  tUat  In  Am 
f Vll,  sloqiMM  ouVpvrinf  of  ClAnudna. 

•■TtM  LiM  Fftliland,  Mcreury  afatata,  in  the  nonunf  of  tho  fight, 
mIIm!  tor  ■  efMs  afairt, «»),  being  uked  tba  muob  Of  It,  ■navtenii], 
tel.  jf  h«  wm  ilMi  bi  Ae:l»alB.ttMyalMalil  mat  M  tai-lMdy  in 
fwl  liaen-  B«io«  duwiM  by  Vis  ^wmI«  t«  go  into  lh«  Sgit,  m  bn*- 
iag  au  rail  to  it,ud  baini  no  militu-jr  officer,  ha  taid  )fe  wa*  wearjr  of 
Aa  tima,  MMlfrnvHr  BBdi'mnmr  ti>  hia  own 'eoniitrj',  ud  did  bs- 
lian  )i«  ifatnU  ba  out  p(  il  e»aUhtb>nBd  rahid  wt  bb  pMhoadad  tb 
tbo  C[>nfiW7i  bul  wpuU  aotac  Intq  tba  bMtlf,  aitd.  yiaa  than  a^«. 
tlii  Jssth  wa«  much. lamented  bj  all  that  knew  him  or  heaiti  of  him, 
iMinr  «-g*inl*aUw  of  ftvu  ^rta,  ia^thtj,  and  habii,  Murteoiii 
m4  jnt  (9  k)l.  Md  a jM««MtfjiiinoMr.«l  aU  m^tmm  id  puaa  ba- 
(wilt  tba  ku>|:  and  pwlwmal-"— Mfiim*'*- 

*  Cluranddn'.— Ludlow.— Wanrick,— May:— WhiielooV.  Wliitclock 
Mtatlau  Ika'  MHwlBa  InMhtr'  (at{  Amonit  ihtj  <»1"'*  **■ 
Ka«Ftart7.  aqa  cnmt  waa  tba  fvw*  of  (ha-  f  aiiiMaac  Ha*M.  with 
twotnii*m*hiMd|it||B)iiqf  w'UM  lcygfi^stullvtkfnthwiMnl  k( 


.  .Soma  roiatakas  eonmitted '  by  Chartae  in  bis 
opnrt  and  aabioat  ware  aa  ibtal  to  bia  totareats  as 
the  battle  of  ■Newfauy^-paifiapa  nrar*  eaw  '  1^ 
great  i£ai4  of  Nartfaamberland  witfadra^ir  {in  dilgmt 
.With  tba  parUamentf  or  in  tba  hop»  of  seeing  on  whieb 
aid«-vi«toitf  would  lean)  ta  biw  castle  of  PetWorth  in 
Sneaast  bnfe  ihto  oifaarthrae  aiiapeccad  uoUeaMB, 
the  earls  of  Olara,  Badfind,  end  H(4laBd,'Weok  to 
Owlaffd  Id  j^ibe  king. '  InaMad'of  ncaiTiBg  tbam 
with  Undbaki'Md  eoacaiatiBa  'iMtwld  «f  treatiDg 
thM  aa  poU^  dnmld  have  Aetated,  Ika  men  wbo 
bad  ditegvarad  tbalr  miataka  and  tunaad  paaitaaUy 
IVaia  tba  aitdr  tS.Awk  w^a— Chariaa  ragaided 
tbam  w'nh  ao^Maiott  and  diatrasC,  tvealad  tban  like 
condenined  traitora,  and- permitted  his  courtiera  to 
;  heap  insnhs  upon  them.  The  three  eerls  ^aaantly 
fled  back. again  to  pariament,  which  couaentad  to 
reoeive  then  and  overiook  their  backdiAii^.  The 
peopIiB  said  4bat  tba  'three  earia  bad  dona  good 
aenice  by  abowiag  that,  after  tiTing  boA  aidaa, 
Atf  praferrad  that  ef  the  patriota;  h«t  thia  aeca- 
pade  tended,  with  a<  tfiotiaand  odiar  Aii^  and 
earoamatBBcaa,'9>aatly  to  alak  the  Howe  of  Laida 
in  pablie  aatjantiofc 

'  In  Ae  fnraaa^ng  ywar*  whe»  Loadoa  aoaiuad  In 
ba  dmateoad  by)  tiia  .kiog*  tba  parfiaaoant  had 
mmie  cartabi  an^eatimia  for  aid  to  tlio  ScMa;  bat 
it  was  neC  'tiU.  the  middle  of  the  praaaot  ye* 
(1643)  that  tboee  Dagadatiam  ware  praaaed  wM 
any  earnestoeas.  Id  the  naean  tima  Cliarles.  by 
Bteana  of  the  Duke  of  HamiHoo,'  bad  reqnired,  as 
tba  only  thing  he  would  .aak  of  them,  that  boa  native 
Bwbjects,  the  Soota,  would  not  rebel.  Bat  Hamil- 
too  had  failed,  and  Jttontarasa  had  'again  aocusetl 
him  and  bif.  hrotber,  the  Karl  of  Lanark,  af  treason. 
Charles  heraupoa  bad  laid  hia  handa  open  Hamil- 
ton, but  laaaark  bad  the  good  fortune-  to  aacapa> 
Ai^r.a  time  the  duke  was  aent  a  tdoae  prisoner  to 
the  castle  of  Metint  St-  Michael  in  Cocnwall;  bis 
brother,  Lanark,  joined  the  En^tdi  partameott 
aB4  aariated  tbam  ia  tbeir  difficult  nagotialiana  with 
the  old  Caf  enantnre.  Thaaa  aealeCa,  who  wera 
tbsn  tba  mnatera  of  Scetbtad  and  of  ita  reaoareea, 
ioaisted*  aa  a  ivaluaiaarji  that  the  Eoglidi  pailia- 
meot  should  take  lAnr  covanaat,  and  bind  Am- 
selves  to  the  jHreservatioo  of  ^  king's  peraos,  and 
to  the  reduoiDg  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  both 
churches. ^o  the  pattern  of  the  best  reformed," 
which  latter  olauae  meant  that  the  Ei^;liah  were  to 
adopt  the  Presbyteriaa  Ktrk  of  Scotland  with  all  its 
bigotry,  and  iotoUrance.  But  by  thia  time  tin  Iode> 
pendents,  who  hated  PreabyteHanism  afanost  as 
jQOich  aa,  Arminiaaism  and  prelacy,  were  beeotnii^ 
powerful  aa  a  jiartyi  a«d  Harry  Vane,  the  younger, 
one  of  the  obiefa  of  tbat  sect,  and  eoa  of  the  most 
a^dfoit  of..»feDv  «aa  tba  .a^jotiator.  at  Sdinbaigb. 
I  charged  with  U»  aettlement  of  the  Araaty.'  Vaoet 

»fTv.  Mc  «a/ra  f  bill  tha  jwUfMant  BamtkdaM  asyoaad  thm  iBfBt 
lie  view  and  Renanra.'" 

I  >na  Hnqwa  «r  UhoAtBS' had  haan  Mda  »  flnkt  bjr  ChMta,  M 
Oifwd,  in  4■ttr^  *t  ikimrMT. 

'  Viae  woi  afcowpaaied  bjr  threa  <*h»r  wwlMlastff,  JamjK 
Batchar,  and  Dartaj,  and  hj  two  miaiatars  of  tba  Goapal,  Vaiahall  a 
PJ^9■^lilU^.Nld^yp,anbld9peIMle■t.  Wa  lawa  Am  JMIIia'a  Lafr 
i«ratlULtiIia'8coU«M«  111  pbued  st  fha  lailHnst  H^nf  Hyhas^ 
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beHda  CMiiig  Um  wwd  ^^LeagM^  ItMorted  in  the 
«iUo,  wilk  Um  vwv  of  gmog.lhe  aBfkgemadt  a  civil 
M  wall  u  a  nligiana  t^mtmam,'  icotatrivvd  aam*- 
what  ID  lihoreliaa  ita  originaL  inm  by-  di»  addMoa 
te  the  fimt  elaasa  about  tha  king's  paraosr  of  the 
wMib».  **iv  praaerrataoD  of  ^  liuvs«f  the  had  «ad 
liboff^  «f  .the  autgect;*'  and  tn  the  teooad  etause 
about  <lootrine  a»d  diwiffiaa,  of  the  word*,  '^ac- 
coidiog  to  the  wai  <d  God;^  vdiiehi-beiag  ex- 
pliBaiory  aapnaaieaa  that  could  hanily  ba  refused, 
ware,  ia  kfaa  end,  accepted  by  ths  Sodta,  CharlaB 
aeat  di»ini  Ua  -conunaBda  to  Scott  not  to  take 
this  eorewat  t  thay  hnmbly  adviaed-  taim  ta  take  It 
taimaalC  Tha  £B^iali .  paxHumtrnt  ■  MUt  down 
^00«<MN>(  aod  than  lha  Seott.pwpaMd  aa  amy  to 
Biarefa  wl»  Sagfaad  aid  raaoMriiiia  vriiala  of  the 
Mth  aooMxy  fiur  dia  -paribmeat.  The  ■■  eotaoaat 
waa  taheo  ia  Lo^oa  m  -ike  iSMk  *i  Saptanher, 
lha  d^  oo  wbieh  lha  £wl  vt  Baaax  raturnad  to 
I*oadoa  ud  reeaived  m  vote  of  tbaolu  from  partia- 
maat.  *'BMb  Hoaaas,"  saya  Whitetoek,  '<with 
the  aaiBttbjy  of  divioaa  aad  ScoCv  oammiuioDerc, 
mat  ia  Sc.  Margaret**  Gharch,  Westmiaater,  where 
Mr.  White,  ooe  of  the  aasentbly,  prayed  an  hoar 
to  firapara  than  for  takiag  tin  cwenant;  theo  Mr. 
Nye,  ia  tha  polpitt  made  some  ohaerratiooB  toooh- 
ing  cbe  eoaeoaac,  ahoaviag  the  warrMt  of^  it  fram 
ScriptMW*  t^ie.auMpleB  of  it  ilooeuhe:  creacioti, 
•■d  tho  ha«efic  to  ohweb.  Mr.  HaDdenoo, 
ooa  of  tha  Seato  aoanniinoaant  eaneladad  hi  a 
deelataliaa  of  what  tha  Scirta  bad  daaa,  and  the 
geod  tbey  had'  reoaired  by  aaeb'GOvanittit  aad 
thaa  ha  ahowad  the  praYaUaoy  ef  ill  cooaaals  abant 
tha  kiag«  aod  tha  .reaoliMiao*  of  tbe  atataa  of  Seo^ 
hod  to  aasiat  tha  parBBnrettt  -of  Engtaad.  Then 
Mr.  Nye*  ia  Ae  polfut,  read  tha  coratMBtraad  all 
praaaat  held  ap  their  hands  ia  testfrMeny  ef  their 
asMot  to  it;  «ad  afterward,  in  the  aeveral  hoaaes, 
anbMrihad  their  aanes  in  a  parabmeiit  roll,  where 
the  eovaaam  .waa  written.  ThA'-divines  of  the 
aMearidy  and  tha  Seota'  eonMniMloAera  fikewise 
■ohaerihaJ  the  eavanaaC,  and  thait- Dr.  -Oot^e<  in 
tha  pn^at^  prayed  tar  a  (riewiag  opoo  k.  The 
Hnnaa  sadtntad  ilie  eovewurt  to  be.  taken  the  aext 
Lanfa  Sfey  bf  aH  |wnona  in  Aeb>-  retfpeetive 
ptoidttat  and  ihia  Mioiiten  -to  trAatt  them  to  It." 
FcwD  tUa  date  lha  -ari|^aal-NAnoHAb  CovmHAVt 
of  Uw  Soatn-eonMa  M  ba-hBawa>'8fl  the  Soxahm 
JLaaovK  AW9  CoTKKAiir  of  Ae  two  Idogdonu. 

Lang,  before  the  parflaaieBt  had  settled  these  ar~ 
nageBeiito  for  eaHiag  in  the  Seota,  «he  king  had 
heea  toboriag  to  bring  over  die  Irish,  and  to  obtain 
for  hia  own  sernee  the  treopt  whieh  the  Houses 
had  sent  to  Ireland  aod  maiatfcmed  fbr  the'  soppres- 
aioaof  tha  rebellioD  there.  Aa  we  have  meotloned 
iaeideDtat^,  the  parbnneM,  DotwitSMaodlDg  the 
teeaUes  at  botoo,  had  saceeeded  in  checking  that 
mighty  iosnrrection.  which  at  that  moment  threat- 
eoad  the  mtife  expnbbn  of  the  .£ngUsh.  Badly 
irmad,  and  tcfnaij  orgmisad.  .at  aU.  tha  aatiTo 
Irish  had  nowhere  been  able  to  swnd  in  a  Tegnhr 
bsMe  against  the  EbgHsh  ftrtny.   They  had  been 
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"beaten  from-poat  to  poat;  and  tbd  vietota,  anhnand 
by  religions  iotiriaraace,  and  by  the  memory  of  Ae 
barbarltiai  pneticed  by  (be  papists  at  ttie  commenee- 
tnent  of  the  War,  aeldora  or  ever  gave  (|[uarter,  bat 
butchered  the  vanquished.  The  conquerors  were 
to  be  paid  the  foHeited  and  escheated  land  ;  aod 
two  milHons-  and  a  half  of  acres,  to  be  taken  out  of 
'the  foor  provinces,  "was  set  down  by  the  £oglirfi 
parMameot  aa  a  proper  reward  for  the  Protestant 
soldtMra,  and  those  private  adveotorers  who  chiefly 
defined  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Many  Englisfa- 
mea  o(  nnk,  tempted  by  the  rich  bait,' engaged  in 
the  nodeitaking ;  and  General  Monro  led  over  a 
large  body  -ftf  Seets,  eotiristing  of  gentleman  adveot- 
nraiw,  votaatean,  and  otfaon,  vriio  were  all  infl^- 
ated  by  the  BDasaaera  of  thmr  eouotrymen  in  Ulatar. 
By  a  aariea  ot  nmnawrers  Charles  had  prevented 
the  Earl  of  Laiuesten  appointed  lord  lientenant  witli 
the  approval  of  Ihe  English  parilatnent,  from  going 
over  to  Ireland,  and  hsd  placed  the  goveroing.  pow- 
er, on  ttie  part  of  the  Protestant  hiterest  thsre,  in 
the  hands  of  Ormond,  a  determined  royaKst,  whom 
he  hnd  recently  gratified  with  the  title  of  iriarquis, 
aad  with  other  hoeOrg  and  advantages.  Ormond, 
who  hoped,  -when  he  had  restored  tranquillity  in 
Ireland,  to  be  alrfe  to  assist  his  master  io  Englsad 
with  men  and  arms,  entered  nito  negotiations  with 
tile  CatboltOB,  who  by  tjiis  time' had  heen  made 
bnmble  and  reaWtnMa  In  their  demanda  by  ifepeat- 
ed  defeats.  The  English  Oomuoas  perfectly  well 
uodenstood  ibi'B  plan  f  and,  moved  by  the  instinct  of 
self-preaervatiAn,  and  by  their  intolerance  of  all  pn- 
pistryt  they-  seat  over  etnftoariea  to  tttfk  with  the 
ProteslaatB  and  Puritans  ht  Ormond's  army,  and 
to  confinn  their  aversion  to  all  conciliatton  with  the 
insurgenta.'  But  without  their  interference,  and 
even  without  the  fanaticism  of  the  Prcftestants  aerV- 
iog  in  Ireland,  the  anxiety  of  rbe  latter  for  extenaive 
fioDfiacstions  and  seizures  of  territory  was  perhaps 
qaito  "enough  to  make  them  averse  to  aoy  pacific 
arrangement.  If  the  papists  were  allowed  to  treat 
they  would  also  be  allowed  to'retoin  some  of  their 
lands,  and  the  English  and 'Scottiah -ProtestaDts 
wanted  among  them  neariy  every  estate  in  IrAlaod. 
In  the  autnmn  of  164!^  the  parliament  sent  over  two 
of  ito  members  to  examlDe  into  the  -reBl  atate  of 
aflhira,  and  to  eoflperato  wiA  tbe  torda  Jnatiees,  and 
with  other  PtnitanB  and  officers  that  inclined  rather 
to  the  English  House  of  Commons  than  to  the  king. 
But,  aAer  they  had  resided  some  four  months,  in 
Irelaod,  the  Marquis,  of  Ormond  sent  the  two 
commissioners  back  to  England,  and  shortly  after  he 
dismissed  Parsons,  oae  of  the  lords  justices,  substi- 
tuting a  royalist  ia  liia  place ;  and  •threw  Sir  John 
Temple,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  two  other  officers 
of  state,  into  prison.  From  the  moment  of  his  re-- 
tiriog  to  Vorkr  Ctuurlea  had  maintained  an  activto 
correspondeRce  with  the  confedemted  Irish  Catho- 
lica,  by  means  of  the  lords  S4U0D,  Taaffe  and  Caa- 
dahaveiii  and  oae  Cole,  a  dootor  of  the  Sorhonna. 
Toward  the  end  of  ^e  year  J64S  the  confederated 
Catholics  of  Kilkenny  tcansmittod  a  paiiiiaa  to  tba 
Uag,  pnfesatng  graaC  loyally,  and  imptoring  biffl  tb 
appoint  certain  peraona  to  hear  what  thoy  had  to 
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eooforfiMbtr  to  ^  pnij»r;  and  -in  AA.iiHMtb  lef 
!!4«ftb  c«(qtniB#io«arpi.  regularly  >appeiiiti«i)  Or- 
mood.pr  the  luffi,.|iM#  the  (Wpiitwf  0$  lil}«-.CaF^oU«» 
Ht  Trimi  Aod  -fpterad  .uppO'  negotiatioDB.  At  -thw 
j.uDctitre„w)ien.  envoy*  wererfHMMioaaUjr  pM«iBg<to 
and  I^TfHp  tbe  kiqg  wd  ^W  Irt^hi  4he-q»«#n  arhved 
at  Xorii,  nod  ther«i  in  her  courtt  tw«  eKtraowliasry 
men,  the  SwtUah  1^1  of  Jtlowtnow  awl  (he  Ittidi 
Earl  pf  AnMiint  foaqditbftpu^iWitognUtm'fMML  ad- 
mitted to.tbose  coorersMep  nberein  HwietMi  Ma^ 
n&  vaa  wont  Do'  devms  ev^ryv  mitrpnW'iineamire. 
\q(rUn,  ut  ii^vftrwcjpl^dadfreotareriiuyl  •itvriuitiely 
a«VT«d  tlwtkimandth«.|i)fcwginitt. '  U0  mi-taiigUt 
with  tba.md  hasd  id  4i«  pnwiUM-of  .Ul9taf>  .bgr  ilba 
S«ottbh  g^wnl  Mem,,  mtit-  awi.  Mt  f priMiwr  .to 
DaUb ;  bat  -acbrfuti  and  a  grwift  niMt«v>af 

tbe  9rtBQf,pfu;ruwion.^  cnielaio**  1m  kw4-nwidoliiB 
ifscape  andigfkt.Qrpr.  to  Ywk-  ^qwi  nqdar  tb»  au- 
spices ortbe  qHa^Of  be  QpDce^ted  dariqg.measurw 
v«ith,MoQtro#QA  and  it  waa  nfgns^  twtiwea  tbaHt 
that  MoiDin»s«.ahaa]d.eRi)itath0  rografwtn  to.tak«i4pi 
artUB  ia  ditferaDt  petta  of  SooUaadt ' while!  Antrim 
abouJd  g«  Qvet  aftd  raiae  a^  wmy  -of  Iriab-  CatboUcs 
to  -iD^  a  .dii^iBiit  ,iipoo  -  th»  ^tccrttiafa  oOfwtH  Butt 
ii^  ftd^itina  to  Uiia  Imt  ««rviae.  Antriint<«hQ  muo 
hava  iwd  a  wond«rfol.diiiM<t>f  ««aftd»q0»«  nndar- 
tQQk  to  bnb«  wd  (iebfiuah  Uan^nil  3Ioh»«[h1  his 
Pr«abyt«riaa  anvy,  which  by  tlm.tiHH(Amoiwted  to 
nearly  I0.#00  BMOtaqd  tP  Jwdm  them  to  .mahe-t 
BiniuUvae«iu>  4Moeat  «peQ-.4)e  EngUab  cQMt»  nA 
than  joitt  the  lung  ^iiiBt... the  pariiaowDb.  -Ua- 
BtteQeBBfnL.itttempu  .hav«beea  aaad*;  to  thro*  the 
odiujvi  of  tjse^e.preojoiw  amafetMnM  eotiraly  upon 
the  qoeeo;.  but  4t-appean'.iadisputBb)e/that.€harlea 
kpew  of  and  appr4kv«d  ihe  ecbene^  tho>WM!Bti  featupe 
of  wbiah.waa  tbe  ppep(>sed,biingiag«v«r  the  iriah 
hordes  into  3c(^Bd,  eDd'  thatt  toQ«  wbeu,  ha  mf 
flfttering  the  i^fofxish  na^iop.  with  .piDiniBev  aliA 
pint>BtB<i<waT  and  wboB^ihat  oAtiop  eayat  .remaued 
qsiaWtbnpwingii^BWttfdt  neither  into,  the  acBie  of  the 
on*  party  aqr  <of  the  otber.;  .  Bat  thia  aahf  qb*  fUi  to 
tha  ytikUBd' .  Apirin  waB^epiit  anNtpd.aiKl'.thiiewQ 
iQtO'pnBeB.by.Gevwiri  JVonma  ewLUoDtnwewiwtHi 
afte]Wi»nl  pBOt:Wtoh--4i(r0r«*»  avocwv,  feaod  «he 
SoQtti^h  .rojnliata  tknid  aoA.thilwinam.:  ,  la  the 
UMaD>.tiina  the  Uiu^uiB  af  QnaoDd  bnAoODttosed 
his  BOgotietUiRs  wiihrthQ,«oo£edMRtad.Catbabcs  at 
KmLeA#y.«wli  MWr.ma^y  impndiinenbB'RfldAlftkra. 
a  .truce,  4pt'  a  year  .vfaB;c9miln4^iim  t/titt.^^  of 
S«pteDi^r„L^3.|  -  .Ilk  the,raonth4f  vowher-M* 
law^ogt  OKvofijf^  j9iMRpe<i<e^)fif4<Te0*w«taito  ip» 

the  king.  These  moo  had  beeo  nuaed  ar  «QieiH>M^ 
signed  by  fthfi  ftqgli(ihn4>*l#"WflPftti  j«gaiwl.whi<h 
th#K>w>ff  9^W*  (q  flgh(^'b8t,i.daniQgFith:bl(Hidy  end 
demoralizing  service,  they  had  contracted  the  habits 
and  iBflUagBia£iBiweeohlj|Bf«.of  fiBBMaeyattd-OBtnetid 
had  Introduced  intD  their  ranks  s  very  considerable 
nuipher  of  native  Irish*.  ■  The  greater^part  of  them, 
lBBdii>g'at>CheBteri«BNlM  thamalBue  wder Lwd 
ByrOD,  the  roytfiat  governor  of  that  ci^,  whom  they 
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e^ahM  H>  letnmedthe  offeatiTe,  a»d  to  pin  aevaral 
«|vMrti«eailii  the<fieU>  Bat.  about  ais  weeha  after 
tfa«Mr  Mvferaif  air  Thome  FaiBfo  feH  wfom  Asm  at 
Naiitwi«ih.  aitd.«oitiplelely  -<MMtied  then.-  Two 
hiHid»eAwa«*kttl«tMidA&ettn  hnadredttrewdowa 
their  Btmsieod  <wera<tBkefl  priaaosnB.'  Aaaoag  the 
oOe&rs  taken  wfts  Monh,  wlie  had  been  aarring  in 
iMdAnd.  and  who  waa  then,  if  any  thmg,  a  royaliBi 
io>.p(riU«os. ,  .Thaeflfeotof  the  aanceavera  in  Ireland 
weaio  ali  reBpeeta  detriiaeotal  to  the  reye)  caaaa. 
AefMwDea  tba-nawBef  the  treaty  with  tha  papiaiaat 
Kykemny  raacbed  tbe  £ariof  Mewoastla'o  mnasy  ia 
tha  DMTlh.  nMtty  af  Che-men  threw dovmhairanaa, 
aa«t:re&Hed  la  fight  ai^  looger  fiir  the  lung.  Sir 
Kdward  il>eeriBgi  «ea  of  the  membera  wha  had 
de*erte44o  X^ford.  Mtarned  to  Lsodoa  aad  thnw 
l^velf  •  «pM  the.  aiwqr  «f  fwrliaMeiit*  purtaati^ 
thati  aaaing  $0-  aHny  pepiatB  aad  Iriab  rebala  in  the 
kingVanny.  and  &  p^iah  party  gavaraing  hie  eoaa- 
aels<  he  efmU  so  b^ar  ia  coaacieDea-  aiay  with 
hiai.' 

At  tbe  doM  ofthe  preaent  year,  L643,  tbe  pariis- 
oteqt  awtainbd'B  great  loae  it»  tbe  death  oi  Py  dh  who 
had'  been  .one  ef  the  aaaat  popular  mea  of  faia  day. 
Had  -oae  trf'  the  aioat  distiaginshed  br  ability,  elo- 
queaee,  aa4  uottriagaetivity. .  Hedied  litenUy  worn 
oybhy  khort  ettd-aB  poor  aa  he  was  whw  ba  oonn* 
meaaed-  hie.caraer>  The  Heme  voted  a  aaaa  of 
moaey  ita  pn^y  .hia  dabta  and  bory  lum  hoaoaal^  ia 
Waatniaater  AhbcT-. 

'  We.fOiyvffillMQt  iatory  to  the  narratiee,  eatiraly 
owiloohiaaoy-^lhemfoiar^emiMaiD  tiia  field; 
bal  ihera  areea  aoaae  canl  mattan  tnaaaefeed  dariag 
thieve vefltM  y««i  whidi  demand  particBkr  attea- 
thm.       . .  -  1  - 

aationai  'ayaod,  for  the  parpoae  of  eettfing 
tbe  goverDaaeUt  and  form  of  worship  of  the  chorrh 
(tf.£ngbuid,  ttet'.at  Waatnuaater  in  the  nwath  of 
Jvly.-^  The  aaaemUy  oooeiated  of  one  hoddred  aad 
twentty'ooe  •clergymen;  aad,  ia  imitatioa  of  the 
SooCtisb  tayataaB,vten  'ineBibafB  of  tha  Hoaea  af 
Levda  aad  twatily  tneaBbera  of  the  Honse  of  Cmw- 
neaB  ware-  jeiaed>  wUb  them  aa  lay  aaaaasorab 
Their  firat  nvatog  was  in  King  Heavy  Vll.'a 
Cbapalt  wheraia  kvg  aennon  was  preaebed  hy  Hr. 
Twiaa.  .their  paakamler,  bedi  Uooaea  of  patiiBBiaiU 
being ypreaaii^..<Oa  tha  lath  of  Jnly  the  daaeaihly 
0if.]Knbeaifat9fiBB>4hevte1«aB-dtreeB..ntbiiBiafe  of 
Chrwt,.iddiiMlmd<a  yaliliba  to  belfa  HaaMaf  pan- 
liaaaaoh-  They  aaid  thafrit  was  arideat  ahtt  Oad*0 
heavy. >wrath|.w»a  Jying  00  dia  aation  far  ilr  mat, 
aiKLitiiat<ith^ .<pDsiderad.it  their  daitji,  ab  watah* 

Tfiera^  were  kita  taken  in  thia  batUe  ana  handrcil  aoi]  twtntj 
wflhaeB,  rtMi  at  ttiihn  Uut'fm^  fcairea,  with  wbich  the;  raid  to 
liM  I  ilibawBili  mttemt-  - ."  -       ■  >  WhiMMk. 

,F.The  npUwwa  ft  giriiMiMt  fowwpinf  tkia  mmtjt^  ym.  «■!»• 
tied—"  Ad  «rjinaiira  of  tbe  Iionla  Md  Cvmrnona  in  jiarliuDeat,  lot 
il(*'nIlinrhf<'B'iMfctt^t>r  trarMd  and  gtxlty  dhl^M  aAd  Mtun.  ui 
twam«B«effttUlv«tbtaa«BMDtte'ih«MUIliig«riba««NBwtMt 
and  liMmr  of  jjM  i^Difb  jBf  Bmhnd,  ud  lot  yiaitauitg  aad  sliwwc 
of  th«  dactiiBa  of  llie  i«id  chaidi  ftm  film  aapcninaa  and  lalaipnla- 
tloB*.*  ftWbwoiA  ^vM  Um  «lR4a  doemwat,  togtOm  -mitlt  ih» 
Mwaa  of  tha  pTMclwra,  who  wars  all  appoiaUd  bj  pwliaBWBt.  Ba- 
ffin tha  nMtwc  tU*  Miaiiblr  tha  patUuMnt  had  oidand  ib* 
fiMk  of  SpMtBtolw  baraad  bf  tha  cowmBq  haH""".  had  shut  ar  all 
yl^haiw  a^<»w  flacM  rf  MiiBiM,  mi  >ai  Mharwiw  i^itW 
tha  paofla  •£  •  daal  of  a^ioyi 
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aiea  ftr'the  gtfod  of  ^  cfcttrttb  and  taiagdanAt  '  to ' 
ptflMA  eartaiii  «anieit  retfUMa.  Tb«>  8ntf  of  i 
thBM  wu  for  m  pnbfie  aid  eXiMtardliMiry  Uto^  tlMt  | 
mry  maa  migfat  bitterly  bavralMiis  oWd  iittt»i<and 
cry  nightify  vat*  Qod:  tlifl  maond'mn;  thattbtt 
parliamsiit  woaU  vauebMfe' li«aaiAiy<>tt}^MlM  tbM 
their  note  Mriow  oMsidsntMn^lHrw'tll^Sr might 
art  up  Ohriie  more  glorioa^v-  '''BtMy  ^ywl-  ^ : 
tbe  mnotiBg  of  the  bnuiah:  ignotmaee  aDd<  pid|Hb1« 
daikBoaa  poaaaaaiog  the  giMMMt  pitrfcf 'tb*  ptwiiltt 
ik  ■■  piMM  ^  tfw  Ui^doiii,  hj"  •T'lpwidy -aud  Mriae 
ohaiga  ta  all  nWatei*  eSMUntly  to  oMedilte'  bU 
tha  7«Btk  and  igiKmm  paople  wkUn- lhatr  pariahM. 
Bat,  iomediately  after  tbi»t  tfafty*  ItftioMad'  thM 
they  alooe  had  the  light  profov  fttr  the  'ditp«HlDg 
of  lUi  darknaaa  that  tbaj  alMfe^pDUaated  the 
righK  of  taUiiig  the  peophr  wbaC'Waa'blaeh'and  what 
white.  The  fijUeni^g'  efenae  of  ttaeir'petltkm  vnu 
directed,  not  ao-maeh  egaioat' i  the  preaohen  of 
Laud's  aaheoK  who  ware  pretty  ireU  alleitoed  ie 
Bost  part!  of  the  countiy,  aa  against  the  variety  of 
sects  eleaaed  under  the  geoeral'  hadd  of>  Indepeod- 
enta,  ae«h  and  all  o£  which  prelendbd  at  laut'  to 
held,  with  awre  or  leii  ef  linaitatidQf  the'dootrine  of 
lihaity  of  Moacieoee*  and  of  llift  ri^ef  erery  maa 
taeapeaod  Aa  Seriptaraa  iuuiii'dhig  ito-  lfa»  ef 
hia  ewn' reaaen  -or  lowgiMtioq  r-  *«  Dhat  tte  bold 
TentiBg  oi  comq>t  daalriaea  dirMtiy  ooDtmry  to)  <he 
■cred  lav  of  Ood  mA  itoUgioaa  bBOdHMhiB  fiir-iio, 
whidi  open  a  wide  door  to  all  liba«tfaib»irwid'dur-< 
ohedienee  to  God  aod  maa,  aHLylve  tptfodUy- svp- 
preaoed  ererywhawij  aod  that  ib  aooh  manooir  aa 
may  ^e  hope  tfaat  the  eharcb  inny  bs'iM  more  Im*' 
faded  with  tfaeiii."  The  charefa^^ef  oattrae,  wa* 
now  the  Preabyteriao,  and  these  mea  unehurcked 
all  Ifae  root  of  the  PvaCeataot  wetldi  r  'Their  dec- 
inne,  their  diaeipliiie  were  perfect,  Ihmt  deotnoM 
iataliblel  Bveiy  Ahig.  eM  was -heretioal  -aad 
dMneMaj  Aikar  oU*  the  bigetryi-of  Laud  wai  a 
mmSl  BMllat  ooMpared  to  tfaairat-JW'be-BalBvged 
tho  bond*  tt  aafcatian,  white  dMy  -aBM»Hdad-ia<air 
dinetfiaa  -the  liMka  of  etand  Jiiiiwihw  Veo 
ana  is  lliia  asaemhiy  tfae<  Proahy  taaiaua  •  wore  mi 
widnt  tfaair  opponeota.  -floiii9-eiBfat:OT  ten  afi«He 
iiaiaihaia  wate  ladependeola-oviotlnr.oaciMriBa; 
about  twenty  were  SpisoopaliaBaf  >  aod  Setdea  and 
Whkeloefc,  wfao  were  preaeoC  0111000  the>  VfrBo^ 
neaaboa  of  the  Iboae  of  dotOqioitaiiwbiorhad'  Bll 
tbe  aame  liber^  with  tho'dlaiuea  to^debMe  end-glw 
tboir  Tatea,!fraqoeoiftyneaistoct  their  gloomy  I  iJoeu 
trios  aad  -.their  fpufN^  ■  spifiMal  despotiaaK 
•^Mru  fiaUa^;'  aaye  Whitetaek^  Hapah»«ditdMUy^ 
tad  eoofoted  dhren  of  them  in  their  own  leamipg. 
And  aometimes,  when  they  bad  futad .  a  text  o£ 
Seri|*—t  to  prove  their  aaaertUMit  bO'VouU  tett 
ihBB— Perkupa,  1u  yottr  Bttle  poefcet  BiMea,.  -Mth 
fit  leoToa  (which  they  would  oftea  pull  out  and 
raodV  >be  truqaktioii  m»j  be  tb«ar  bw  tbe^Oreeb 
or  liio  Hebrew  iignillea  tfaua  abd  dms;  and  w 
woold  totally  sileoca  them.",' .  I(  wao.  htelt^  that 

,  ,  n  .      ,       i  ,1-  ■>.■      -.1  ■  :n  .-.I.  ' 

^  Thr  UmHUhk  aWMns'fesd  paUfMl  *tfnta  inrt'«xt)e««bgfr 
w«ik  StUtm%  artMtkl  iMWiliifti  -  BkAIw  nft,  '"ni«  anir  8e1> 
hM*  <<  Ihi  gi  weM>i  i  m»giwry  ii        In  JgiHHt  teinrinff 


'  ^  pttrHameat  dM  not  «Ao>ir'ihi»  nyiM  M Wthore 
i  ebeti  «biMtal  nnd  hdvtstfr-^hni  tb^  pewtfr  wa*  tfM 
[  ]eglstatlT«— tteat-'lhtoh'  'dectvfls  tet}u1rt)d  'tfae  «ofl' 
finnatiou  oftbe  tWo  Houbos.  **Thre  Preabyteri' 
ana,"  M  8iJttet  ebwtv^B,  •>  it^i^  too  bear  to  iHui 
way  ftT  prelacy  1^  gMat*'**^  ^  ^^^^  °f  sbinlrtr 
po*Mer('  Dot' usMig  If'thtimireNOA,  bift  biadibg  the 
'  mbgtetrata  Ut  -eoirfh)»itO>  lA|:'rlfott  iaba  inerely 
becatiAe  tlMy  werb  eMetmeaoiraitod."  «*I  dliliked,- 
alao,"  he  cautiuiiOB/  'M'aAine-of  the  PrMbyterhtoa; 
tbaVtthdy 'wOM  -net  'fender-  enoni^'  to  dlaseniiflg 
brethrebf  but  too  in&(ih  agribat-Hbettyofeiloseleiice, 
as  liiTMM  were  too  idncb'fer  It,  noid  tbongfat  to  do 
by  TOM*  anft  mMatbert-wbht  Adtild  bat*  been  done 
by  (are  and  retisonl'^ '  The  ludepetidenta,  on  th^ 
other*  hand,  few  aa  they  were,  pleaded  for  mcfa  a 
totcnaloB  as  would  irtetude  at  leiMf  alt  thoae  who 
bdld^  what  ware  regRrded  as  the  doctrloes  of  or- 
thodox ProtestMtibm.  Even-thts  amount  of  liber- 
ality ooBoded  Hfte  horrid  MiMpheir^  In' the  ears  of 
the  Preibycerian  majovlty.  "  Toleration,"  cried 
oDO  of  their  number,  ••win  make  the  kii^om  a 
ohoori,  a  Babel.'BootfaeF  AtnisteKlnm;' a  Sedom,'an 
%gypt,  B'  Bal^lon!'  tolOratloii  iB'the  grand  worbof 
tbo  devil,  blB'mBBtett^rifcO'aod  obiefengiae  to  np^ 
hoW  hfai  lotiwpiog  klBigdoiift-:  iv  la  tbb  inost  eampeii- 
dleoa,  ready;  euro  wey  to  deMray  ilA-reHgleft,'hy 
M^mM^taA  Mug  h»  bH  evil.  Ae  otAgb^i  h 
^  AwdanfeutBl  httrtog  the  oeod  tod  apawn  «F' 
dl  sin  bi  Iti,  «o  tbteiBikm  hsA  aU  erron  iB  tti,  and 
all  evils/'  '.'Hie  wbolo  body  of  them  sodm  ttrde 
later  joined  ia-m  proteat  againsfi  wbat'  tfaoy  eallikl 
tbe  great;' BtabB  ef 'Me  ladepeBde^tS'^'^uMratidtt. 
'••We  dOteac  nnd  nbhor/'  satd  these  iMoleradt 
pi«aohera,r  thbi  w«ch<«adeBTorod  toleration.  Ottr 
benels  are'  stirred  wiihla.  us,  snd  :wo  coiM  even 
drdwa  ouTselveeibtofllis  when  we  tall'to-i^tad  htf# 
loogivridshmrp  a-  travBil  tfin  kingdom  bath  beeb  itr 
for  many  yean  together  to  bring  forth  tfaat  Messefi 
frute  of>aifi«n»  and  peribdt  r^brmatidn)  atod  nowi 
ai'bM^  «od  BAo«iad('ottr  t"uigs,  «M)'4Aoltttb,'«nd  0*^ 
peotatloM,  thle  real'  BBditMrMgb  tviksiMim  H  In 
dasgor  ef  beiag  stMagldd'iB-  tbe-  VBfik  bf  ti  kwhrn 
toleniio^  ttaft  atrivea-to  be-btoogbt  tntb  boJtoe  ib" 
Drea  wbao  defiwtediiB  tboIr  Ant  Bitenipt,'tbe  Ifli 
depeodenu  lusirted  tbatf  Whatever  AO  estBblishetl 
OT-tdouiloatat'ToUgkiD  M^ht>  be,  there  sfaoald'be'U 
pravistoD  feV'  the  telenrtion  of -those  who  ictAMien- 
tioQ*^  'dissented  'frofri  H.  -  •  PlP^yteriAns  'migfat 
bMd  tbe  livitigsiiad'TAveiiusa  wbich  hRd  heed  held 
by  itao'AtdiiaiBiMt  bottbe  sectBrbnu,  they  contem!-^ 
ed{  •ogbe  to'be  eiowed  to  support  «ila{flten)  Of 
tb«dr  eww.  'But'tbfif^'of  B-o*nalDty,-%otald  mt  faav!^ 
bttM  grattnedbut  far  the  nphl'via^'of  GMinUrdV  abd 

the  battle  of  Naaeby.   ■  <- — ■- 

'  AAt-lMtJ  'ChMrtoB'fepMtM'titaito  hfid  bOBB-eoB'- 
tbttplMlt^tl!i»'t*^^idiidy=of  im  aawpBrlte- 

•eii  •)!»!  Xoitaed'  ib  ««M  b*^  tfc«-  auliMMi  ■  w  utoe*  itHatt.  lU. 

r^l^reut.wuul4  IftM  AvMB  tbia  nufOi'iifrrcfffKfi.i^  terf  watt 

/kMHIm  Atifdlli*w> Wft  Ukfliaii  tbt-iniin  6f  axeaJmAnhMiM 
aktOB  3lw«»Mdiiid*taleiMl»<lnNtMi«iilt      uolhar  qNMM 

lay  SeMcn^i  Vmnity,  wWw  very  iusoleut  fo-Sn  oriental  litrriturB."^ 
Utlir*  ■■-  ■  ■'  -      ■■  >•        •'"  ■  ■l^rftirM'rtlW*.' 
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mentnt' Oxford.'  -  At  first  he  had  fancied  tUta'dia- 
aolntioD  of  tbe  parliameDt  sitting  at  WestredDater 
would  be  a  better  thing.  "The  king,*'  aays  Claren- 
doD,  "called  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqeer  (that 
is  to  Bay,  ClflreodDii  himself)  one  day  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  he  thongbt  there  was  too  much  booor 
done  to  thoee  rebels  at  WestraioBter,  by  hia  men- 
tioning thera  as  pnit  of  the  parliament;  which  aa 
long  aa  they  shoold  be  thought  to  be,  they  wonld 
have  more  authority,  by  their  continuing  their  sit- 
ting in  the  place  whither  they  were  first  cafled, 
than  all  the  other  members,  though  so  much  more 
anmerouB,  would  have,  wbeo  they  should  be  con- 
vened -anywhere  else;  and  therefore  he 

knew  DO  reason  why  he  ahonid  not  positnrely  de< 
clnre  them  to  he  diasolred,  and  so  ftrbid  them  to 
sit  or  meet  any  more  diere.**  Clarendon,  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  told  his  majesty  that  he  was  bet- 
ter prepared  for  that  weigh^  argument  than  he, 
his  minister,  was ;  adding,  however,  "  that  it  was  of 
It  very  nice  and  deKcute  nature,  at  which  not  only 
tha  people  in  general,  but  those  of  his  own  party, 
and  even  of  his  council,  would  tnke  more  umbmge 
than  upon  any  one  particular  that  had  happened 
aioce  the  beginning  of  tbe  war.  That  he  could  not 
imagine  that  his  forbidding  them  to  meet  any  more 
at  Westminster  would  make  one  man  the  less  to 
meet  thera;  bnt  he  might  forbid  them  upon  such 
gronnds  and  reasons  as  might  bring  more  to  them ; 
and  that  they  who  had  severed  themselves  from 
them,  upon  the  guilt  of  their  actions,  might  return 
and  be  reconciled  to  them  upon  their  unity  of  opin- 
ion. That  it  had  beeo  the  first  powerHil  reproach 
they  had  corrupted  tbe  people  with  toward  his  maj- 
esty, that  he  intended  to  dissolve  this  parliament, 
notwithstanding  the  act  for  continuance  thereof; 
and  if  he  had  power  to  do  that,  he  might  likewise, 
by  the  same  power,  repeal  aH  the  other  acts  made 
this  parliament,  whereof  some  were  very  precious 
to  tho  people:  and  aa  his  majesty  had  always  dis- 
claimed any  such  thought,  so  such  a  procTamntlon 
as  he  novr  mentioned  would  confirm  all  the  fears 
and  jealousies  which  had  been  infused  into  them, 
and  would  trouble  many  of  his  own  trne  auhjects." 
Haw  Clarendon  could  ar^ve  at  the  conclusion  Uiat 
the  summoning  a  minority  u  a  oe^r  parliament, 
while  the  majority  forming  the  old  Waa  sitting,  Waa 
morn  legal  than  a  dissolution,  'w6  can  fiot  conje6- 
tare ;  but  he  takes  credit  to  himself  fi>r  recommend* 
ii^  that  measure.  Charles  hated  parliaments 
that  he  would  not  have  summoned  even  this  Ok* 
ford  mockery  of  one  had  he  not-beeii  fully  assured 
that  they  would  be  very  submissivei  aiid  attogether 
ttverse  to  forcing  him  into  a  treaty  of  peace  WHb 
the  COmnions  at  Westminster.      -  "'  '       "  ■ 

A.D.  The  antt-parliam^nt— <'the  tnongr«l 

parliament,^*  as  Charie's  himself  cohtetijptaotisfy  and 
angratefutly  called  it— met]  at  Oxford  06  the  22d  of 
January,  1664."  Tt  consisted  of  the  ifidQiheVa  irho 
had  deserted  tbe  {larliament  at  WestiAinstel*,  orliad 
been  disabled  by  it;  For^-fhree  peers  ahd  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  commo'neta  wer^"al1  that  gather- 
ed roond  the  king.  According  to  Whitelock,  the 
peers  at  Westminster  wercT  more  nnmerbuS,  ivblle 
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mors  tfian*  doubled  those  at  Oxfbvd> 
hi  die  pttfclaAiatitib  by  wtddi  tlw  Oxibrd  parila- 
ment  bad  been'  called,  Charles  bad  enld  that  it  vw 
upon  Dceasktn  of*  the  nivaslon  of  England  by  tta« 

ScOtd,  and  W  account  of  the  treason  and  disloyalty 
of  a  few  mtimbers  remaining  at  WeBtminster,  who 
bad  grossly  imposed  upon  bis  people,  and  expelled 
by  the  faction  bf  their  maKgnant  pArty  all  such  ns 
Were  loyal  and'v^shed  to  do  their  duty  toward  him.' 
He  opened  the  session  with  a  long  speech,  teHtag 
his  Lords  and  Commons  that  he  bad  caDed  them 
together  to  be  witnesses  of  his  actions  and  privy  to 
hts  intentions ;  that  he  doubted  not  that  tfaeir  con- 
currence wi^  him  would  set  all  things  right,  end 
place  him  above  The  reneh  and  malice  of  tfaoae  who 
had  hitherto  had  too  great  an  influence  over  the 
people.  •>  My  hope  was,"  aiild  he,  "tbat,  either  by 
raccess  en  my  part  or  repentance  on  theirs,  GnS 
wonld  hffPO  put  an  end  to  this  great  storm;  but 
guilt  and  despair  have  made  these  men  more  wick- 
ed than  ever'I  imagined  they  intended  to  be;  for, 
instead  of  removing  and  reconciling  these  Moody 
distractions,  rind  restoring  peace  to  tbis  languish- 
ing con'ntiy,  ti^ey  have  invited  n  Jbreign  power  to 
invade  this  kingdom."  Four  days  after — on  Janu- 
ary rtie  36th— the  Oxford  pariiameat  resolved 
nemine  cantra^icttiii,  that  rH  snch  subjectsi  of 
Scotland  as  had  consented  to  the  present  expedi- 
tien  into  Ehghittd  had  thereby  denounced  war 
against  the  kingdom  of  EngkiDd,  and  ftrfeitad  ail 
the  advBQtsges  of  the  late  act  of  pacification ;  that 
all  Bueh  of  his  tnajesty's  subjects  of  England  as  did 
not  nsist  the  Scots  riiould  be  treated  as  traitors 
nod  enemies  to  the  state,  iScc.  Dn  the  morrow  the 
Lords  and  Commons  at  Oxford  drew  np  adecHnration. 
that  they  were  there  to  prevent  the  further  effiisioD 
of  Christian  blood;  that  they  and  his  majes^  de- 
sired peace  above  all  things;  and  tbis  was  accom- 
panied by  sn  overture  for  peace  addressed  to  the 
Earl  ef  Essex,  signed  by  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
IDnke  of  Ytirlf,  fttid  forty-three  dokes,  marquises, 
earls,  viscobAts,  and  barons  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
nnd  one  fauirdred  and  eighteen  members  of  tbe 
House  of  Commona,  there  present.  The  profes- 
sl6n  thm  tnadh  ^raa  a  mere  feint,  lliey  described 
thb  parlhunent  at  WestmiuBter  as  those  by  whom 
Essb*  wai '  trusted.  Essex  told  them  that  they 
must  lickrib^effge  'itie  two  Houses  at  Westminster 
rbUm  tratf  ^rliAiAetit  of  England,  and  thatheeontd 
ntft  ddliver  tiieir '  letter.  Charles  tlfen  dii«cted  a 
letter  To  tbre  Lords  nnd  Commons  of  Parliament 
adsembled'Ht  Westminster."  This  address  was  nn- 
exe'(iptSoha%1e;'but  notsowere  the  contents,  wbere- 
Ib  th«  'kit)g,'  '«'by  the  advice  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
Montf  Of  FuHAmwut  BasemMed  at  Oxford,"  request- 
ed diem  to  Appoint  commissioners  to  settle  their  dif- 
fisMiwaa  and  tbe  manner  "how  all  the  members 
of  both  Hbuees  may  securely  meet  ia  a  ibH  and 
free  conveutiDo  of  pArliament.  there  to  treat,  con- 
Bul^  and  agTM  upon  auch  things  aa  may  ooiidBca  to 
the  ttininteuauee  and  defstise  of  tbe  true  reformed 

V  RaiHvOrt)).  Thli  ^ifocTtniuilloti  for  the  MKtnb)(iig  of  Ala 
liamcDt  at  Oxibrd' «^  dfttm]  Ihe  9U  of  DeeembeT,  IMS.   Ii  wu  mrr 
datAvattury,  iad  wu  onlmd  lo  bt  nad  rn^l  chdrcheLud  ch*iw!a. 
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PntMtiBt  nUgioo.  wkh.  d«a  coiwidwitlQP  to 
jut  and  TMWOBUe  euo  of  tender  cowctencM,'  ta 
the  settlit^  ud  maintaiDuig  of  the  kia^'s  just  rights 
ud  piivUegeSi  the  rights  and  privUeges  of.^uUa- 
loeat,"  ice.*  The  two  Hooses  looked  upon  the 
king's  letter  u  u  insult.  ''Wa  conceive,"  taid 
they,  "Unt  it  was  iateoded  for  us*.nod;we  havp  re» 
«olf ed,  with  the  coDciinr«ot  advica  .aod  consettt  of 
the  commissiooera  of  the  kiogdora  of  Scotlaiid,  to 
repres«Dt  to  your  majesty,  in  all  humility  «od 
pkiaoess,  that  as  we  have  oaed  all  ipeaos  for  a 
jast  and  auCe  peace,  so  will  we  never  he  wautiog  to 
do  our  Bttnoflt  for  the  (vocnriug  Chefeof."  They 
than  ezpreaaed  their  avrow  at  penoea  aBsem- 
bled  aft  Qiferd— the  deaertera  frpm  the  parliament 
—being  put  on  m  equality  with  it;  and  tiiey  ended 
their  letter  by  remiading  the  Ung  of  the  happy 
union  existing  between  Hogland  and  Scotliuid,  and 
of  their  late  solemn  league  and  coTenant.  A.  few 
(lays  after,  the  two  Westminster -Houses  addressed 
a  lai^e  declaration  to  the  kingdom,  in  which  they 
denounced  this  Oxford  proposal  of  4  tree^  as  a 
popish  and  jesoitieal  connseK"  In  this  they  pub- 
Cahed  at  length  another  intercepted  lettee  of  the 
Lord  Digby,  written  from  C^ord  on  the  37th  of 
December,  aud  which  they  considered  as  anfiicient 
(Roof  of  the  evil  deeigna  of  that  popish  party*  as 
wejl  as  of  the  exiateoce  for  some  time  of  this  plan 
to  Qodo  fhe  exutence  of  the  parliament.  Pigby's 
latter,  indeed,  expImDed  that  it  Was  a  nn£  qud  non 
vitfa  Cbaxlea  to  get  the  parlisment  disowned  both 
abfoad  aod  sk  home.  The  Lords  and  Commons  at 
Oxford  iasoed  a  counter-declaratioo — the  strongest 
aigument  in  which  was,  that  they  had  been  threat- 
soed  and  coerced  when  at  Westmintier  by  the 
London  populace.  They  also  yoted  levies  of  men 
and  money  for  the  king,  but  these  could  only  be 
rsised  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
royalists  were  indisputably  the  strongest;  and  it 
appears  that  Charles  got  some  more  money  by  the 
tssoiiig  of  privy  seals  and  eoqtractiog  Iobob;  ^d 
aboDt  the  middle  of  April  he  diamiaaed  his  mon- 
grel parliament" — ^for  80»  as  befiwe  noticed,  he  hua- 
srif  called  it. 

Meaowiiile  Che  {brtnne  of  war  was  setting  atroog- 
ly  against  the  royalists.  That  tried  soldier  of  for- 
tane,  old  Leslie,  who  now  rejoiced  i;i  .th^  title  of 
Eari  of  Leven,  once  more  Jed  B.Scgttisb  array 
across  the  borderst  and  advanced  without,  opposi^ 
tioa,  or  without  delay,  though  the  yvintef  was 
dreadfulf  the  roads  almost  jmpaasable,  to  tl^  banks 
uf  the  Tyoe.  Newcsatle,  haweve;-^  yras  this  time 
well  fortified,  and,  after  an  ineffe^Mial,sHy|iiliipQ(L(  qld 
Leslie  croiwed  the  riser  and  n)|||xbfld  uf|on.Buoder- 

>  Dr.  LiSnrt  Fftfvljr.rmwckh  "  Tlw          iffll.^lM  thia  Uat 
Wnligiow  t<ile/aU(n>|  th«  fini  which  hid  jet  be«n  pvcD  front  ftathor- 
ttj,  Md  wlti A  k  f«w  }Mn  tefon  would  &kn'  uudkllMd  the  nwmfi^Tt 
M  CkmMk  tf  BhgksS  m  ntab  as  tt  WJao4(.nk  Wnmjmi^t 

«M  MM  tllnw^  oat  H  a  bait  to  lha  lodeptndenu,  whuM  apprcfaan- 
•iivi  Bf  peMMatiua  w«m  ±ggnnud  th«  IntdleHnba  of  tti«(r  Siti- 
a*  AMfaad  «W  «M«  oa'tkat  ■DcoH)i>aa4fMM:ar  UlMttk  And} 
mdm  MM  ^fSBi  aMTtona  l«  ths  aHm.'W4tM(«l|*w4.f)u  Ifi^ 
fm«  Ikca  a  AiU  anaraaca  of  m  full  ■  libarty  rf'lheir  bgnicMnco  M 
iktr  with,  ioraiibioff  withal  agaiaM  Om  aoot*'  cnal  Inmim, 
Ud  th«  tjmtn;  of  ou  pmhftaijr,  a^val  la  UU  Spaaiab  luquiiitim." 
—BttiHt'i  Lttfri.  *  Boihwortb. 
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land.  Tbara  he  .fpund  faimielf  opposed  by  New. 
castle,  yiho  had  taken  up  an  advantageous  position. 
The  Scot  took  up  as  good  ground,  resolving  to  re- 
main on  the  defensive  till  the  English  parliamenta- 
riaos  pf  th?  north  should  form  a  junction  with  him. 
But  tiie  Fairfaxes  were  engaged  elsewhere,  and  for 
some  time  Leslie  was  obliged  to  lie  inactive  betweeti 
Sunderland  and  Durham,  having,  however,  secured 
bis  communications  by  sea  with  Scotland,  and  pre- 
sented too  formidable  a  front  for  the  marquis  to  at- 
tack. But  the  defeat  of  Lord  Byron,  with  his  Irish 
and  Aaglo-Irish,  forced  Newcastle  to  move  olT  to- 
ward York,  which  was  then  threatened  by  Lord 
Fairfax.  Leslie  followed,  sorely  harassed  New- 
castle's rear,  and  joined  Lord  Fairfax  under  the 
walls  of  York, 

Charles  was  stiU  lying  at  Oxford  with  about  ten 
thousand  men.  A  combined  attack  which  was  made 
upon  that  place  by  Essex  and  Waller  would  have 
fully  BUCQeculed,  but  for  the  disagreement  of  those 
two  generals,  which  allowed  the  king  to  escape  by 
night  between  the  two  armies,  and  to  get  to  Wor- 
cester by  forced  marches.  Essex  then  turned  to 
the  west,  leaving,  Waller  to  pursue  the  king.  At 
Copredy-bridge,  near  Banbury,  Charles,  who  had 
led  Waller  a  strange  dance,  who  had  got  some  re- 
ipforceraenta,  and  who  had  arrested  a  number  of 
country  magistrates  for  having  expressed  too  much 
kindness  to  the  pnrriamen't,  turned  upon  his  pursuer, 
and  gained  some  advantage  over  him.  The  affair 
was  a  trifle ;  but  Charles  was  enabled  to  move  to- 
ward the  west,  and  join  his  nephew.  Prince  Man- 
nce.   Some  advised  him  to  try  London  once  more. 

Fourteen  thousand  men  had  been  placed  by  par- 
liament under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Manches- 
ter and  his  lieutenant-general,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  was  rising  rapidly  In  the'service,  but  who  tor 
some  time  set  a  very  laudable  and  rarely-foltowed 
example  of  subordination  to  bis  superior.  This 
division,  which  was  regarded  with  pride  and  hojie 
b^  at  least  all  the  Independents,  was  sent  north- 
ward to  coflperate  with  Lord  Fairfax  and  Leslid  In 
the  siege  of  York.  The  two  commanders  were  ac- 
companied bj  the  sagacious  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who 
was  then  afike  the  bosom  fHend  of  Manchester  and 
of  CromweP.  When  this  force  arrived,  York  was 
completely  invested.  .  Newcastle  drew  ofThia  anhy 
toward  the  west,  atid  Prince  Rupert,  resolute  to 
raise  the  siege,  advanced  from  Cheshire  and  Lan- 
cashire in  great  force,  and  joined  Newcastle.  The 
iinited  royalist  army  in  tlie  north  thus  amounted  to 
upward  of  twenty  thousand  men,  the  cavalry  being 
numerons  ^nd  well  appointed.  The  parliamentarian 
.generals  and  the  Scots  raised  their  siege  in  presence 
of  such  a  force,  and,  on  the  lastdny  of  June,  placed 
themselves  ^n  tattle  array  on  Marston  Moor,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ouse,  ahout  five'  miles  to  llie  southwest 
of  the  city.  ,  Rupert  threw  troops  an^  provisions 
into  Yorlf  ,'aiid  (hep  proposed  giving  a  general  battle. 
Newcastle  was  ef  a  different  opinion,  and  the  tw(^ 
royalistc^  as  they  had  often  done  beibre,  come  to  a 
violent  altejrcatioh.  tn  the  end,  the  English  pobk}- 
nan  told  tbe,proud  German  that,  if  he  would  fight, 
it  would  be  upon  his  Owa  responsil^ili^-,  iSomo  bf 
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Pun  or  OxroSB,  with  rai  Linn  luan  nk  tts  D*nixpi  bi  CpAUn  L 

From  the  Old  IMdI  by  Aotoar  V/qoi. 


hn  friends  ndTised  the  enrl  not  to  appenr  id  the  bat-  | 
tie,  since  the  command  was  tbns  taken  from  hiin; 
bat  Newtxetle  replied,  that,  happen  what  woald,  be 
would  not  ahnn  tbe  fight,  having  do  other  ambition 
than  to  Hre  and  die  true  to  his  king.*  The  parlia- 
Tnentarians  evideotlj  did  not  expect  to  be  brought  to 
action ;  for,  after  staying  a  day  on  Marston  Moor, 
.they,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Jaly,  began 
to  march  off  their  foot  and  artillery  and  their  Scot* 
tish  allies  toward  Tadcaster ;  and  they  were  in  the 
disorder  of  this  moTement  when  old  Leslie,  in  the 
van,  received  news  that  Rnpert  had  fallen  upon  the 
rear  that  was  stjil  on  the  Moor.  The  trumpet 
Bounded  a  halt  itong  the  whole  line  of  march,  and 
the  Scots,  tbe  English  foot,  and  the  artillery  turned 
about,  endeavoring  to  get  the  best  ground  on  the 
Moor,  and  prevent  Rupert  from  outflanking  them. 
A  large  rye-fteM  on  a  rising  ground  was  fiercely  con- 
tested, but  tbe  parliamentarians  kept  it,  and  secured 
the  additionaL  advantage  of  a  broad  drain  or  ditch, 
which  covered  part  of  their  front  from  cavalry  or 
foot  charges.   In  spile  of  their  efforts,  however,  tbe 

>  "  tr  PrinM  Rupctt,  who  had  •eqnind  h«Mf  Migarh  the  nliaf 
of  York  in  the  view  of  three  gaoerala,  cooJd  hmn  contented  himielf 
with  it,  uid  ntreated.u  h«  might  ban  dnoe,  without  fightiog,  the 
rsputatiaa  he  had  fmioed  w«uM  baM  miMd  hii  tnaj  to  intreMu  jihe 
Ihe  rolling  o{  a  *nnwbell ;  bat  he.  Ibiohioff  ibie  nMMng  unleie  he 
might  have  ell,  TiirceiJ  hi*  enemiea  to  a  ImUla  egamit  the  adrice  of 
nianj  of  Uiuee  the;  were  with  hiio.**— £iuI/om 


royalists  ontBaDked  them  somewhat;  but  Leslie 
attempted  to  remedy  this  defect  by  posting  some 
Scottieb  dragoons  on  the  left  flank.  It  was  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  these  preludes  were 
finished^  Then  tbe  prince  gave  his  word,  "God 
and  the  king,"  and  the  other  party  gave  theirs, 
God  with  us ;"  after  which  they  shot  at  one  or 
another  with  their  great  guns,  but  not  very  fiercely 
or  effectually.  This  lasted  til)  about  five  o'clock, 
when  there  was  a  general  silence  through  both  ar- 
mies, each  expecting  which  would  begin  the  charge. 
In  this  posture  fbey  continued  a  considerable  time. 
00  that  it  was  believed  there  would  be  no  action  that 
night;  but,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  tbe 
|MrlianieDt*a  generals  resolved  to  fall  on,  and,  a 
signal  being  given,  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  foot 
and  some  of  the  Scots  ran  to  the  ditch  or  drain  in 
their  front,  made  their  way  over  it,  and  made  a 
smart  charge.  This  attack  of  infantry  led  to  two 
grand  charges  of  cavalry.  The  left  wing  of  the 
royalists  charging  the  right  wing  of  the  parliameo- 
tarians,  where  Scots  were  mixed  with  English,  al- 
most totally  routed  them,  and  drove  the  three  gen- 
erals, the  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
arid '  old  Ldshe,  in  the  direction  of  Tadoaater  and 
Cawood  Castle.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  leA 
wmg  of  the  parriamentarians,  where  Cromwell 
ehrtrgtfd  Trirh  his  excellent  horse— his  Ironsidef." 
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— was  oompletelf  raccesaftU.  The  haw«,"  nys 
Ludlow,  •*fHi  both  lides  behaved  themielvaB  with 
ihe  otDUMt  bnveiy;  for,  luTing  diichBi^ged  their 
pistob,  eod  flung  them  at  each  other^e  hqads*  they 

fell  to  it  with  their  swords.  The  king's  party  ware 
encooraged  in  this  eacoaoter  by  seeing  the  sacoees 
of  their  left  wing ;  aqd  the  parliomAQt's  forces  that 
remaioed  ia  the  field  were  not  discouraged,  because 
they  koew  it  not— both  si4ae  eagerly  eonteodiag  for 
victory ;  wfaich,  after  an  obstioata  dispate,.  was  oi)- 
tBtaed  by  CromwaH'a  brigade*  tho  eoetoy's  right 
wing  being  totally  rooted  and  flyiQgt  as  the  parlia- 
ment's iMd  done  before,  oiir  horse  pursuing  and 
killii^  many  of  them  in  their  flight."  As  each  vic- 
torioos  wing  wheeled  xonnd  upon  Ha  own  center, 
r^lht  and  left,  they  clashed  against  each  other,  each 
fondly  bn^ng  that  the  bDsioess  was  over,  Hbeth 
Bides  being  DQt  a  little  sarprised  to  aee  they  mnat 
fgbt  it  over  again  for  that  victory  which  each 
thought  they  liad  already  gained."  The  eocoaoter 
WHS  dreadful ;  and  for  a  time  Cramarallf  who  .was 
wounded,  was  in  great  danger*  BuCth*  woa.pres* 
ently  becked  by  some  reserves  of  horse 'snd  foot, 
and  Manchester  had  begtm  to  rally  part  of  the 
broken  wing.  •>  The  face  of  the  battle  waa  eiaotty 
cooDter-chaoged;  for  now  the  king's  forces  stood 
nearly  on  the  same  ground,  #nd  with  the  same 
fhwt  that  the  parliament's  ri^t  wing  before  stood 
in  to  receive  their  charge;  and  the  parliament's 
forces  stood  on  the  same  gronsd,  and  with  the  same 
front,  as  the  kiogfs  did  when  began.**  At 

tea  o'clock  at  night  the  victory  was  decided  by 
cbarges  of  the  reserves  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  bri- 
gade, backed  by  General  Davfd  Leslie.  Ropert 
fled  headlong  with  his  broken  and  disoniered  caval- 
ry, hia  infaotry  threw  down  their  arms  to  n^i  the 
faster,  all  his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  parliameDtariaoa,  who,  tuore- 
orer,  took  about  ooe  hundred  colors  and  atnndarda 
— the  prince's  own  standard,  with  the  arms  of  the 
Palatinate,  being  amoog  them.  The  victora  followed 
with  great  slanghter  to  wi&io  a  mile,  of  York,  and 
then  slept  ou  the  ground  on  Marston  Moor.  On 
the  following  morning  tlie  Manjnis  of  N.ewcastle 
resotveil  to  forsake  the  kingdom,  and,  taking  short 
leave  of  Uie  prioea,  he  escaped  from  York  to  Scar- 
borough, where  he .  embeilied  for  thq  coutiiieati 
Cbiaing  do  more  back  to  England  till  the  Restoration* 
On  the  morrow  Prince  Rtopert  drew  off  from 
York  a.fow  troops  of  horse,  and  galloped  to  Bor- 
Dughbridge,  where  be  was  joined  by  Colonel  Clay- 
ering,  who  proposed  a  marnnding  e}i{}ec|itiDQ.  into 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  On  the  morniDg  at  the 
4th  of  July  the  parliament  men  again  eat  down  be- 
iure  York,  aad  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender 
It  discretion.  The  rttyallat  officers  refused  to  yiekl 
apoQ  such  terms:  the  beteaguerera  preased  their 
siege,  on^  restmg  npon  Sunday,  the  7tti  of  ^uiy, 
■od  giving  a  public  thanksgiving  for  their  ,)ate  suc- 
cess St  Blarston  Moor.  By  the  11th  of  Jofy  th^ 
had  made  their  approaches  almost  np  to  the  very 
walb,  and  prepared  tiieir  ladders  and .  all  things 
requisite  for  storming:  bat  then  Glenham,  the 
royalist  governor,  begged  to  treat,  and  the  prayer 
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was  seconded  by  many  of  the  duef  inhabitaiits  of 
the  city  of  York.  Articles  of  snrrendor  were 
agreed  upon  on  the  15th,  and  on  the  16th  the 
parliamentarians  marched  into  Yoriu  and  the  roy- 
aliata  marched  out  of  it  with  colors  flying  and  druma 
beating.  The  three  chief  generals,  Fairfax,  Man- 
chester,, and  Leslie  or  Leveo,  proceeded  directly 
to  the  glorious  minater,  where  a  paalm  was  aung, 
and  thaoke  returned  to  God  by  a  Presbyterian 
preacher,  Mr>  Robert  Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Leven's 
chaplain.' 

The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  gave  parliament  the 
command  of  the  entire  north,  where  the  Scots  soon 
stormed  the  town  of  Newcastle.  But,  in  the  west, 
Essex  vns  getting  into  a  position  Which  eventually 
led  to  hamiliatiog  defeat.  The  lord-general,  after 
the  frustrated  attempt  upon  the  king  at  York,  bad 
manJied  thmngfa  "v^estem  counties  with  the 
confident  hope  of  redooing  them  sll.  The  queen, 
who  had  joat  got  op  from  her  confinement  in  the 
city  of  Exeter,  asked  him  for  a  safe  conduct  to 
Batii  or  Bristol,  that  she  might  drink  the  waters 
sod  recover  her  health.  £ssex  offered  her  a  safe 
conduct  to  London,  wbere  ahe  might  have  the  ad- 
vice of  the  beat  physicians ;  she  preforred  making 
her  way  to  Falmouth  and  aailiog  back  to  France, 
which  abe  did  upon  Sunday,  the  14th  of  July. 
"  Tbo  Earl  of  Warwick  had  ordered  several  ships 
to  attend  at  Torbay  to  intercept  and  hinder  her 
paasagB ;  yet  her  majesty,  with  a  Flemish  man-of- 
war,  and  ten  other  ships,  adventured  out,  and  by 
the  advantage  of  the  wind  avoided  any  annoyance 
from  the  psrliament  fleet,  who  yet  pursued  with  all 
the  sail  they  could  make,  and  ooe  frigate  came  np 
and  discharged  several  ahota  at  them ;  but  her  maj- 
eaty'a  ships,  coming  out  fresh  tallowed  and  trained 
for  ao  important  a  service,  had  the  advantage  of 
them  in  sailing ;  and  to  prevent  the  worst,  there 
was  provided  a  galley  with  sixteen  oars,  which 
might  have  carried  off  her  majesty  if  they  could 
hare  come  np ;  hut  without  needing  to  make  use 
theseof,  her  majesty  landed  safolj^  at  Brest,  in 
France,  and  resided  in  that,  bfir  native  Jungdom, 
froqi  henceforth,  till  after  the  reetentiaA  of  the 
royal  fomily.*'*  The  lonl-geDorat*  .JEssaXt  meao- 
whilfl  kept  advancing  into  .thft  vi^st,  jgaorant  frf  the 
storm  that  was  gathering  in  his  and  apparent- 
ly blind  to  the  foet,  that  the  farther  west  he  went 
the  more  he  found  the  people  disposed  to  royalty. 
-Blake,  who.waa  afterward  to>diatinguiah  himeelf  in 
a  larger  theater  and  on  a  different  element,  was 
beaieged.  by  Prince  Maurice  in  tli9- nnimpertaot 
town.of  Lyme  Regis,  which  he  .mftdtf  tenable,  and 
put,  in  fighting  order  like  a  ahip^  -Mturice  raised 
the. siege  on  the  approach  of.  Eveic,  who.  within 
three  weeks,  occup/ed^Tsuptoa,  Tiverton,  Way- 
mouth,  SAd  Bridport.  But  the  king,  who  had 
given  Waller  the  slip  at  Copredy-bridge,  and  who 
had  rehiforeed  his  army 'Witfi  a  wonderful  accession 
of  enthneiastic  royalhts.  waa  -now  in  full  march  after 
him,  and  driving  hii>.iBt»a  eeroer,  the  narrow  ei- 
trenrit^  of  Oomwall,  where  the  fierce  oatives,  except 

1  Ruihworth.— CImiidni,r-Litdlaw,— Nsweutls'aLifsbjtlieDacIi- 
au.— Coka.  ■  Ruliimth. 
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iDT.Uw  AeS'porW  «D(t  trndiogCoirBs,  were  excaediog- 
hostile  to  tb«  parlument.  Prince  Maurice  alw 
joioed  bii  forces  to  the  kin^fu  aad  a  Etnog  hope 

BotertUDed  of  dettroylag  the  whole  of  the 
ptrUuneDtsriwi  utDf  in  the  west.  'Cbsrias,  fttthis 
cfiu*(8wttt«iD|)ttBg  offers  to  £aaea;  bot  dut  noUe- 
UMO  would  net  liKan  to  them,  but  referred  hie  laaj- 
oMy  te  the  two  Uouaea  uttiog  at  Weotnriaeter. 
His  hoeee^  wu  therefore  more  eoospknow  tfau 
hia  ability  in  thia  campBiga.  Waller,  aAiar  the 
afisir  at  Copredy-bridge,  oogfat  to  have  followed 
wBBtwBrd;  bat  he  remaioed  almost  ioacUve,  ooly 
sendiDg  Middletoo,  with  about  two  thousand  horsey 
lifter- the  kio);;  but- Mtddleton  kept  at  such  a  dta- 
tance  from  him  that  he  Dever  afforded  Esses  much 
help<  If  the  earl  had  given  the  king  battle  on  his 
fitat  making  his  appearance,  and  before  he  was 
joined  by  the  bands  of  west-eonotry  royalist*,  his 
chance  wonU  have  beeo  a  good  odb  ;  but  he,  on 
hia  side,  expectad  -to  be  joined  by  MiddtetoD,  per- 
h^M  1^  Waller,  and  m-  lay  doing  naihing,  and  al- 
knriDg'  hi»  men  te  be  cooped  np  between  liiskeard 
aed  the  sea.  l^ien  Sir  lUchard  OrenfiUe  came 
up  with  a  vrild  foraeuf  €orewaU  leries,  and  cat  off 
some  of  the  parliamentarian  foraging  parties.  Cap- 

£dwBrd  Brett  arrived  with  the  qaeen'a  body- 
guard, which' sh^  had  left  behind  her  when  em- 
bariiiog  fiir  France,'  and  Sir  Jacob  Astley  menceu- 
vred  round  Eaaex  with  a-  good  par^  of  horse 
and  foot."  Other  corps  gathered  at  other  points, 
and  uU  suptriias  of  forage  and  prorislonB  were  soon 
cat  oS.  But  the  sea  as  yet  was  open,  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,^  who  attewled  the  motiona  of  the 
armyt  was  on  the  coast  It  waa  therefore  now 
reaolred  to  make  Enex'a  quartan  yet  atnlter,  tad 
to  eiit  off  mvB  hia  proviabas  by  aea,  or  a  good  pan 
theraof.'*  Vhe  Jitda  town  tt  Toy,  or  FViw^,  which 
covered  and  commanded  a  eonreDient  harbor,  was 
ia  Etaei's  poaaeasion— had  it  was  exoeedio^ 
mndered  at  by -ail  men.  that  he  being  ao  king  pos- 
sessed of  .Foy,-did  not  pat  strong  guards  into  tbat 
phtce^  by  which  he  might  havis  prevented  his  army's 
being  broaght  into  those  extreme  necessities."  Sir 
Richard  Qremrille'  possessed  himself  of  Lanbeth- 
enek,  a  atrong  house  betoD^ogtothe  Lerd  Roberts, 
nod  lying  between  'Easex's  camp  and  the  Hitler  bar- 
bAr,  and  Jacob  Astley  made  hinnelf  master  of 
View-haH,  wiileh  belonged  to  the  Lord  Mohnn, 
and  which  was  opposhe  to  Foy;  Sir  Jacob  put  two 
ciptahia,  two  hn«dred  soldters,  tfiid  two  great  guaa 
ian>  View-hi^  which  ift  a  short  time' rendered  Ao 
town-and  poaMoo  of  Foy  almost  wcAaaa  to  £aaex, 
and  preteoted-  the  passage  of  provtakma  tfae 
soib^mfd.  **NoW  the"  king  had  letsortf  tt^  sieatlll, 
and  warily  to  e:q>sot  what  invention  or  stratagem 
the  eftrl  would  make  use  of  to  make  some  attempt 
upon  his  army,  or  to  imke  hiS'  own  eseape.  In  this 
posture  both  armies  lay  still  without  any  nott^le 
aetion^r  tbe  space  of  eight  or  ten  dsys :  when  the 
king,  seeing  bo-ftetier  fmi&fknmi  all  that  was  Mther^ 
to  done,  resolved  to  draw  hia  whole  army  together, 
nod  to  make  hia  own  quarters  yet  much  nearer,  aod 
fUher  to  force.  Kp49x.  te  fight  or  to  be  uneasy  even 
In' hta  qoutera.   And  ttwas-high  tiaoa  to  do  ant  for 


it  waa  Htm  certain  that  either  Waller  himself  or 
some  other  forcea  were  already  upon  their  march 
toward  the  -west.'"  Cbarias  therefore  drew  closer 
tbe  toils  in  which  he  held  the  array  of  Essex ;  he 
drove  them  from  a  iking  ground  called  Baacon-hffl, 
and  itnmediataly  oanaed  a  aqaare  work  to  be  there 
raiaed.  ami  a  battery  made  which  shot  into  their 
quarters  with  a  plunging  fire,  and  did  great  bnrt. 
And  Uien  Ooiing  was  aent  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  royal  horee,  and  fifteen  hundred  foot,  a  little 
westward  to  St.  Blaze,  to  drive  the  eo'emy  yet 
ckiser  together,  and  to  cot  off  tbe  proviuoiiB  they 
rficeived  in  that  direction.  The  dashing,  dariag 
Qoriog,  tbe  bloodiest  hand  that  waved  a  sword  in 
these  civil  wars,  executed  tbe  commission  with  en- 
tire success;  and  the  parliamentarians  were  re- 
duced to  that  small  strip  of  land  tbat  lies  between 
the  river  of  Foy,  or  Fowey,  and  that  of  St.  Blaze, 
Which  was  not  above  two  miles  in  breadth,  and 
litde  more  hi  lengUi,  and  which  had  ahwdy  been 
eatea  bare  by  llie  cKvaliy.  On  the  SAth  of  Augast 
the  royafiata  naade  an  attempt^  which  very  nearly 
proved  SDecaasrul,  at  blowing  np  Essex's  powder 
megaxine  1^  tre&chery.'  On  the  97th  the  ferd- 
general  informed  partiament  that  aeveral  skirm- 
ishes had  lately  taken  place  between  him  and  the 
rc^ralists,  ^riierein  genenlly  his  f<H«e8  had  tbe 
better ;  Iwt  at  tbe  same  iJme  he  earnest^  pressed 
for  provisions  and  some  fresh  forces,  coneluding  his 
letter  with  these  words : — If  succor  come  not 
speedily  "we  shall  be  pot  to  great  extremity.  If 
we  were  in  a  country  where  we  could  force  the 
enemy  to  fl|^l,  it  would  be  some  comfort ;  but  tfaia 
conntry  coni^ta  ao  mnch  upon  passes,  tbat  he  wbo 
can  j^baiat  longeat  must  have  the  better  of  it,  whkh 
is  a  great  grief  to  me,  who  have  the  command  of  ao 
many  gdlaitt  men.""  At  length  the  state  of  tfas 
army  being  desperate,  and  ftmine  staring  them  in 
.the  face,  it  was  determined  that  Sir  William  Bal- 
four ^onM  tiy  aDd  break  through  the  king's  lines 
with  dll  the  horse,  and  that  then  Essex  should 
endeavor  to  embark  the  foot  at  Fowey,  and  escape 
by  Sea.  A  Frenchman,  who  deserted  from  ths 
parliameatariRos,  went  over  by  night  and'acqnaiat- 
ed  the  king  with  these  two  desperate  [dans. 
BtaaUy  so  order  was  given  thnt  both  rt^l  armies* 
should  sttind  to  ^eir  arms  all  that  night  (the  night 
between  the  SOth  and  31st  of  August),  and  that  if 
Etaex's  cavalry  should  attempt  an  escape,  they 
were  to  be  foUen  upon  ftum  Mb  quarters — Ihe  pass* 
age  between  tbem  Arongh  whfoh  llie  parfiamen- 
tailana  must  go  beii^  but  mnakefe-diot  ever,  and 
having  la  the  midst  a  hooae  weU  fortiied  and 

}  CUrandoD,  Hist. 

*  "Tti«  £«il  of  BtaexMtit  ■  leltertatlie  ptrltkomt,  aRqnBinnat 
tb«a  Itiib  Aa  plot,  kuly  dimvand,  to  bint  np  hli  lusuaiM :  ft 
wbiob  inrpaM,  inin  two  wagvna  Ailed  wttti  bimU  of  powder  tbtre 
were  two  snginek  privstely  con>eyed,  and  pat  tmoug  the  barTeti,  tod 
wm  M  unr  dorag  encution,  that  the  Efbted  tnatcb  that  waa  tetaned 
U  tha  oad  of  s«a  of  Ui*  antioM  m  tanod  wltbiit  an  inch  of  tbe 
wild'Ira  whan  it  wii  diicaTOTed,  utd  tbo  ulbai  match  waa  bvutJ  (• 
the  Teiy  neck  or  Ae  engine  where  it  waa  to  gWe  fire ;  but  it  hi^>pcned 
adt  to  take,  and  m  tha  «a«I  i*aa  fniM  rat  of  Itaalf ;  mm  of  irhteb  »• 
gi«ea  he  wnt  «p(«d  Itwn  ihwwil.is  O*  Houa  of  CaSHHM4-^ 

JtHftem^..  .  ,      -  ■  l>>< 

*  Tha  mintf  vaim  Princa  ManriM^  accordiiig  to  CtaivndcS)  wu 
k6lraiI'BpSBt»AtiSM,nd-ih*^wqBiTt«T«d.  . 
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supplied  with  mnrteteera.  Waning  ww  leat  to 
QoriDg  and  all  wyti  faom,  and  Author  ordftn 
wars  or  nnewed  for  tiie  breakiag  down  die 

bridges,  and  cottiBg  down  die  trees  to  obatnict  the 
pasiage.  <•  The  ofhct  of  all  thh  pzoridence,"  uyv 
ClarendoD.  *•  was  not  such  as  wea  raaflootbly  to  be 
expected.  Tbe  oi^t  grew  dark  and  miaty,  aa  tiie 
eoemy  could  wish ;  and  about  three  io  the  raoriiiog 
the  whole  body  of  tko  horse  passed  with  great  si- 
leoee  between  the  amiiea,  uid  wilhie  pUtol-ehei:  of 
the  coOaget  withoot  so  mnch  as  one  musket  dis- 
charged at  them.  At  tbe  break  of  day  die  horse 
were  discovered  marchmg  o?er  the  heath,  faeyood 
the  reach  of  the  foot  i  and  diwe  was  only  at  hand 
tbe  Eari  of  Cleveknd'a  brt^e— the  body  of  the 
kii^*a  horse  behig  •£  %  greater  distance.  Thac 
brigade,  to  iriiich  some  <rtfaer  troops  which  had 
taken  the  alarm  jcaned,  fbHawnd  them  to  the  rear, 
and  killed  some,  and  took  more  prisooeie ;  but 
stronger  parties  of  the  enemy  frequently  tQrniog 
opoD  them,  and  the  whole  body  <^eo  making  a 
staod,  diey  were  often  compelled  to  retire;  yet 
followed  in  that  maoner,  that  they  killed  and  took 
abont  a  boodred,  which  was  tbe  graalaat  damage 
they  snstaiaed  io  their  whole  march.  Tbe  notice 
and  orders  came  to  Oaring,  when  he  was  in  ooe  of 
bis  jovial  exercises,  wbieb  he  received  with  mirth, 
and  slighting  those  who  seat  them,  as  men  who 
took  alarms  too  warmly;  and  he  continued  his 
detigbt*  ttU  nil  tba  enemy*a  horse  were  passed 
through  his  ^jnartera )  nor  did  then  puime  Uiem 
in  moj  time.  So  that,  axoepting  such  who,  by  the 
tiriog  of  their  heraes,  became  prisoners,  Balfour 
cootinBed  his  march  eren  to  London,  with  less  loss 
or  Crooble  than  cao  be  imagiaed,  to  the  iofioite  re- 
proach of  the  king*a  army,  and  of  all  the  g^risons 
in  the  way.  Nor  was  any  man  called  in  qoeatjtoo 
for  this  Bopine  neglect :  it  being  opt  thought  fit  to 
make  severe  inquisition  into  the  behavior  of  the 
rest,  wb«tt  it  was  ooCorioualy  known,  how.  tbe  su- 
perior officer  had  failed  io  his  duty."  Haviag 
stajad  to  see  the  full  success  of  Sir  William  3b1- 
four^e  BMvemenu  which  saved  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  army,  Essex  fo<^(  his  way  to  the 
shore  near  the  month  ef  the  Fewey,  and  there, 
with  his  fiiMd  the  Lord  Soberti,  and  with  many  «f 
his  officers,  be  emfaerfced  on  board  «  tbip  which 
Warwick  bad  gent  ropnd.  and  wiled  »w«y  to  Ply- 
menUi  on  the  let  Of  September*  clearing  bis  foot, 
r^noo,  Bod-araraaaitioB  to  tbe  care  of  the  gallant 
and  faithful  Skippon,  who  bad  nothing  left  for  it;  but 
to  nwke  the  best  capitulation  be  ootdd.  The  stay- 
iag  of  £ssex  would  only  have  rendered. the  treaty 
more  disadvantageous  to  the  parliamentary  cause. 
Before  laying  down  arms,  howeyer,  Skippon  called 
a  council  of  war,  and  prt^iosed  to  tbe  officers  e  des- 
perate attempt.  <*Yoq  see,"  said  Skippon,  "oor 
general  and  some  chief  officers  have  thought  fit  to 
leave  us,  nod  onr  horse  are.  got  away  (  wa  ana  left 
alone  upon  our  defonae :  that  which  I  proponnd  to 
you  is  tbisi  that  we,  haviog  tbe  same  courage  as 
our  hone  bad*  aad  die  same  Qod  to  acsist  us,  may 
oHkethe  same  trial  of  onr  fortunes,  and  endeawr 
to  make  our  way  through  our  enemies  a»  they  have 


done,  and  aetioimt  it  better  to  die  with  hooor  «nd' 
fai^olness  than  to  lite  dlsbononUe.**  But  fow  ef 

the  officers  went  whb  him  in  this  resolBtion.  al- 
ledging  that  the  horse  bad  mauy  advantages  which 
the  foot  had  not,  and  the  king  had  offered  good 
terms  of  surrender.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of 
September  the  common  men  laid  down  their  arms 
(the  officers  retaining  their  swords),  delivered  op 
their  caimoo  and  ammunitioo,  and  were  conducted 
toward  the  posts  of  their  army  at  Poole  end  Ports, 
mooth.  They  had  been  promised  the  safe  pos- 
session of  whatever  money  and  goods  belonged  to 
tbem;  but  before  they  were  quit  of  the  royalist 
escorts  they  were  stripped  even  of  their  efotbes.* 

Essex  wrote  from  Plymouth  on  the  3d  ef  Sep- 
tember to  bis  friend  Sir  Philip  Stairieton,  deploitog 
wbat  bad  passed,  and  "how  his  poor  army  bad 
been  neglected  and  orerpreased  by  so  great  powers." 
'*  Never,"  said  he,  *' were  so  many  gallant  and  foitb* 
ful  men  so  long  exposed  without  snccor!"  If  we 
are  to  believe  certain  respectable  authcuritieB,  Vane, 
St.  Jofan,  Ireton,  Cromwell,  and  the  other  leaden 
of  the  Independents,  anxiona  to  see  the  disgrace 
and  ruin  of  Essex,  pmposely  prevented  the  march- 
ing of  reinforcements,  or  tbe  making  of  a  diversion; 
but  it  may  have  been,  nevertheleu,  the  feeling  of 
parliament,  and  of  those  wbo  directed  tbe  war,  that 
the  cavalry  marching  under  dliddleton  wo  old  be 
Buceor  enough — and  so  io  all  proMHlity  it  woukl 
have  proved,  if  that  offiom:  had  mndded  stirmiabes 
by  the  way,  and  gtme  stni^t  to  Bodmin.  On  the- 
other  side  there  are  autboritiea  of  equal  weigbt  that 
lay  tbe  entire  Uame  upon  Essex  and  upon  the  Lord 
Roberta,  who,  it  is  affirmed,  for  selisb  motives,, 
tempted  the  lord-general  into  CorowalL  One  thing 
seems  certain— that,  as  Roger  Coke  remarits,  the 
ill  BQCcess  of  Essex  io  this  expedition  was  the  cause 
of  Essex's  foil,  and  of  tbe  rise  of  Cromwell.  At 
first,  however,  the  disposition  of  tbe  parliament  did 
□ot  seem  to  portend  this  issue.  Indeed,  for  the 
praseat,  the  two  Houses  made  a  rare  show  of  mag- 
aaniaaity  and  of  respect  for  the  unfortunate  general, 
la  their  letter  of  . the  7th  of  September,  tbey  told 
Essex  that  they  had  received  bis  letters  fivm  Ply-> 
month;  thftt,  as  they  nnderstood  "the  mirfortniM 
of  that  nectdant,  and  uibukted  to  God's  ideaanre 
tbarein.  so  their  good  aSectioos  to  hki  brdsh^  and 
their  opinion  of  his  fidelity  and  merit  in  the  piddle 
SMvica.  were  not  at  all  lasaened."  m  And,"  coutiO'* 
ued  the  Lords  and  Commons,  whose  votes  were 
certainly  not  directed  by  that  vnlgsr  class  of  mlodi] 
that  become  cowardly,  and  cruel,  and  insolieDtat  all 
such  unlirtunate  crises,  "they  are  resohted  not  to 
be  .wanting  in  their  best  endeavors  -for  repairing  of 
this  Jobs,  a*od  drawing  togetbw  such,  a  strength  under 
their  oommand  as  may,  with  tbe  blessing,  of  God,, 
restore  our  affairs  to  a  bettor  tcondition  ^ma  th»y 
are  now  io :  to  which  purpose  they  have.writton  to 
tb0  Sar]  of  Mancheeter  to  march  with  ell  possUde 
sp^  toward  Dorobestort  is  J)wselshiie,  with  all 

'  Qacendim.— Rnah worth-— Lnillaw.— The  Uit  writer  w^,  "Tit* 
pu-IianWDt  Mon  cmuMtd  them  to  be  arniMl  ud  clothed  ag«ia ;  Bnd. 
thu  horn  Itatfait  'tmd  &tit  mif  tk  b(rffai«  aMttionM,  the  mnf  Watf 
■ptadiir  ««enM««em  >  am  I>sna«  tikea  snu  M  ihn  ctbir  Mk" 
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the  forcen  he  can  of  horse  ani  foot.  Sir  "WiHiain 
Waller  is  likewise  ordered  to  march  speedily  into 
DDreheeter*  with  all  his  horae  rod  fbot.  The  Houses 
hare  appoiDted  six  thooBand  foot  and  five  hno- 
dred  pair  of  pistola,  and  six  thoQaand  auita  of  clotheB, 
(ffairtfl,  &c.i  to  meet  year  lordship  at  Portamonth, 
for  the  amuDg  and  encouragement  of  your  forces." 

If  Charhn  had  remained  io  Corowall  he  would 
soon  have  been  cooped  ap  in  his  tarn.  He  preferred 
marching  off  in  great  trtomph  into  Devonahire,  and, 
after  resting  a  short  time  in  that  plentiful  country, 
he  poshed  forward  for  Oxford,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
covering bis  old  quarters  -without  a  battle.  Bat  in 
the  mean  time  the  forces  of  Essex,  Manchester, 
Waller,  and  Cromwell  were  concentrated  near  New- 
bury; and,  on  reaching  that  spot  where  he  had 
been  so  fatally  engaged  the  preceding  year,  the  king, 
who  got  possessioD  of  the  town,  and  who  bad  many 
other  advantageB,  found  himself  obHged  to  consent 
to  ft  general  action.  On  this  occasion  no  great  honor 
was  gained  by  any  of  the  parliament  geoeiala,  except 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Essex  was  ill,  or  pretended  to 
be  so,  and,  keeping  oat  of  the  action,  be  left  the 
commaod  to  &1I  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  who 
had  with  him  Cromwell  as  general  of  bis  cavalry. 
Some  sharp  skirmisbiog  began  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  26th  of  October,  the  parliamentarians  endeavor- 
ing to  drive  the  eoemy  from  the  town.  Night  set 
in,  and  the  weather  was  very  cold :  the  parliamen- 
tarians slept  on  the  field,  the  royalists  in  the  town, 
and  in  good  strong  houses  round  about.  On  the 
morrow  morning  (it  was  a  Sabbath  mora],  Man- 
chester renewed  the  attack  fiir  more  vigorously,  his 
men  going  on  to  the  chaige  "  singing  of  psahns,**  as 
was  usual  with  tifaem.  On  their  left  the  parlianieo- 
tftriana  Were  completely  successful,  but  on  their 
rij^tthe  royafiBts  nearly  balanced  their  advaotages. 
The  afiairs  were  prolonged  till  eight,  when  the  king, 
fearing  that  before  the  next  morning  he  might  be 
compassed  round,  threw  Ma  artillery  into  Dooning- 
ton  Coatle,  aod  stole  away  toward  Oxford.  As  soon 
as  his  evasion  was  known,  Cromwell  proposed  fol- 
lowing him  op  with  the  whole  of  the  horse ;  bat 
this  was  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  "  The 
next  morning,"  says  Ludlow,  *'  we  drew  together, 
and  followed  the  enemy  with  our  horse,  which  was 
the  greatest  body  that  I  saw  together  daring  the 
wHoIe  course  of  the  war,  amouuting  to  at  least  7000 
horse  and  dragoous;  but  tbey  had  got  so  much 
ground  of  os,  that  we  could  never  recover  sight  of 
them,  and  did  not  expect  to  see  them  any  more  in 
a  body  that  year :  neither  had  we,  as  I  suppose,  if 
encouragement  had  not  been  given  them  privately 
by  some  of  our  own  party."  Tbe  fact  ,to  which 
Ludlow  alludes,  and  which  indeed  seems  to  justify 
suspicion,  is  this: — twelve  days  after  this  indecisive 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  the  king  was  allowed  to 
retorn  to  Donnington  Castle,  close  above  the  town, 
and,  in  the  face  of  the  parUament's  army,  to  carry 
off  the  artillery,  whicb  he  had  deposited  in  that 
castle.' 

Cromwell  now  began  to  murmur,  not  only  against 
his  owu  general,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  but  also 
1  KuhwMtl).— WbiMIock.— Liidloir.— CUmdOD.— Wtnriek. 


against  Essex,  Waller,  and  all  tiie  rest  of  the  chief 
commauders.  It  may  boi  or  it  may  not  be,  that  this 
was  part  of  a  regular  plan  concerted  long  before  by 
tiie  Independents,  who  were  inteot  upon  getting 
the  eommaod  of  the  army  wholly  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  aristocracy  and  into  their  own,  in  order  to 
make  it  the  instrument  for  achieving  a  thorough 
revolution ;  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  confessed 
that  the  conduct  of  the  parliament's  generals  on 
many  occasions  was  calculated  to  provoke  suspicions, 
if  not  of  treachery,  of  military  incapacity,  aad  that 
few  popular  bodies  would  have  borne  so  long  aod  so 
patiently  with  them  as  the  parliament  of  England 
did.  But  now  ihe  House  of  Commons  was  so  much 
dissatisfied  at  this  last  business  of  Donnington  Cutle, 
that  they  ordered  an  inquiry,  and  then  Cromwell 
exhibited  a  formal  charge  against  Manchester,  io  the 
following  terms : — <*  That  the  said  earl  hath  always 
been  iodlaposed  and  backward  to  engagemeDtB,  and 
against  the  ending  of  the  war  by  the  sword,  and  for 
such  a  peace  to  which  a  victory  would  be  a  disad- 
vantage ;  and  hath  declared  Ais  by  principles  ex|mMs 
to  that  purpose,  and  a  eootinued  series  of  carriages 
and  actions  answerable.  And  since  the  taking  of 
York  (as  if  the  parliament  had  now  advantage  full 
enongh)  he  hath  declined  whatever  tended  to  far- 
ther advantage  upon  the  enemy,  neglected  and  stu- 
dioasly  shifted  off  bpportanities  to  that  purpose  (as 
if  he  thought  tbe  king  too  low,  and  the  parliameot 
too  high),  especially  at  Donnington  Castle.  That 
he  hath  drawn  the  army  unto,  aod  detained  them 
in  such  a  posture  as  to  give  the  enemy  fresh  advan- 
tages, and  this  before  his  conjunctioa  with  the  other 
armies,  by  his  own  absolute  will,  agaiust  or  without 
his  council  of  war,  agaiust  many  commauda  from 
the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  and  with  contempt 
andvilifyiog  of  those  commanda;  aud  since  thacon- 
janction,  sometimes  against  Ae  councils  of  war,  and 
sometimes  persuading  and  deluding  tbe  couocil  to 
neglect  one  opportunity  with  pretense  of  another, 
and  that  again  of  a  third,  and  at  last  by  persuading 
that  it  was  not  fit  to  fight  at  all."  The  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, in  reply,  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  a 
long  narrative,  which  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
written  by  Denzil  Hollis,  the  implacable  enemy  of 
Cromwell,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  violent 
Presbyterian  psT^  which  already  considered  the 
Indepeodents  as  men  to  be  more  detest^  and 
dreaded  than  the  royalists.  Manchrater  juatified 
h^s  conduct  as  a  general  at  the  second  battle  of  New- 
bury, saying  that  It  pleased  God,  through  the  valor 
of  the  Lord-general  Essex's  foot,  and  some  horse,  to 
give  a  very  happy  success  to  that  service.  «*  But,** 
continued  Manchester,  or  HoIIis  for  him,  "where 
the  horse  were  that  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell 
commanded,  I  have  as  yet  had  no  certain  account." 
(There  whs  boldoeas  in  accusing  Oliver  Cromwell 
of  cowardice,  but  this  was  the  intention,  and  Denzil 
HoUts  afterward  repeated  tbe  charge  circumstan- 
tialty.)  *  Manchester  weot  on  to  say  that  he  received 
intetligeace  of  the  king's  intention  to  relieve  Don- 
nington Castle,  and  carry  off  his  artilleiy  there. 

>  Sm  hi*  own  Hemoin,  writUa  afUr  Iw  went  abmd^  ud  pob- 
Uihsd  It  LoDdoB  in  IHt. 
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— ■*  Wherefore,"  he  conUnued, "  I  sent  noto  M^jor- 
general  Skippon  to  cooralt  what  waa  fittest  to  be 
doae:  and  we  both  reaolTed  tha^  in  regard  all  our 
horse  were  quartered  so  far  Irom  us,  it  waa  ueces- 
ary  to  call  them  to  a  readesrous  the  next  day,  that 
so  they  might  be  oearer  to  na,  aud  readier  for  tuay 
present  service:  berenpon  Major-goaeral  Skippon 
aod  myself  writ  to  Sir  'William  Balfour,  that  he 
would  please  to  command  my  lord-general's  horse 
to  reodezTous  the  next  day,  which  ho  accordingly 
did.  I  sent  likewise  unto  Lieutenant-general 
Cromwell  to  give  the  like  orders  to  my  horse,  for, 
if  I  called  them  to  a  reodezTOUs,  I  might  have  their 
skins,  bat  no  service  from  them."  Manchester 
assarted  that  Cromwell  had  not  brought  up  his  horse 
when  the  king  made  a  suddeu  charge  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  parliameot  fioes  to  DounhigtoD  Castle; 
aud  that  in  not  foltowiog  the  king's  army,  he  (Man- 
chestur)  had  beeu  guided  by  the  opinion  of  most  a{ 
his  officers  and  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  were  present ; — io  particular,  he  said, 
Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig  represented  that  th^y  should 
run  a  grfiater  danger  than  the  king,  for,  if  they  beat 
him,  his  army  would  not  be  ruined,  but  he,  being 
king  still,  and  retreating  to  his  garrisons,  would 
recruit  his  army,  it  being  now  the  winter  season; 
but,  if  the  king  had  the  better  of  them,  their  whole 
forces  would  be  nuned,  and  the  kingdom  in  extreme 
hazard,  bavuig  no  considerable  reserve  on  this  side 
Newcastle,  ao  that  the  enemy  might  without  any 
opposition  march  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Londoo. 
But,  not  satisfied  with  this  recrimination,  the  Earl 
of  Jlancfaester,  a  Pre^yterian,  and  led  by  the  Pras- 
byteriaa  party,je&loueof  Uie  ludependeots,  delivered 
to  the  Lords  on  the  same  day  (the  2d  of  December) 
another  paper  which  was  meant  to  heap  fuel  on  the 
fire,  to  coDBome  Cromwell  in  the  flames  of  Presby- 
terian wrath,  by  accusing  him  of  a  fixed  design 
agUDSt  the  aristocracy  and  the  church  of  Christ 
This  latter  paper  purported  to  contain  a  statement 
oi  certain  speeches  uttered  by  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  bad  said  "that  it  would  never  be  well  with 
England  until  the  Earl  of  Manchester  was  made 
plain  Mr.  Montague;  that  the  assembly  of  divines 
was  a  pack  of  persecutors;  and  that,  if  the  Scots 
crossed  the  Tweed  only  to  establish  Preabyteriaoism, 
he  would  as  soon  draw  bis  eword  Bgunst  them  as 
a^iost  the  king." 

The  Earl  of  Essex  was  iar  more  bitter  against 
Cromwell  than  Mandiestercoald  be,  for  the  latter  no- 
bleman's temper  was  naturally  amiable  and  generous. 
The  greet  Presbyterian  general-ia-chiefw^nt  down 
to  the  House  of  I^ords  on  the  day  appointed  for 
resdiog  Manchester's  narrative.  He  had  not  been 
there  since  his  return  from  Cornwall,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  in  his  seat  while  this  business  was 
discussing,  and  at  the  same  time  he  openj^d  private 
coosultationa  in  his  own  house  upon  the  delicate 
ijoestiou  of  thfl  expediency  and  safety  of  proceeding 
Kf^inat  Cromwell  as  an  "incendiary"  between  the 
two  nationa  of  England  and  Scotland^  The  mana- 
gers of  these  debateaat  Essex  House  werc^the.  Scot- 
tish commissionera,  Hollis,  Sir  John  Meyrick',  Sir 
PhHip  Staptetoo,  and  other  PreBbyterian  chieft,  who 


wwe  alika  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  monarchic 
and  aristocratic  instituUoos,  and  for  the  eatabliah- 
ment  of  one  sola  and  oxclusiTe  ibrm  of  worship, 
church  government,  doctrine,  and  discipline.  Doubt- 
ing of  their  own  knowledge  of  coostitutioDal  law, 
these  gentlemuu  very  late  one  evening  induced  the 
Earl  of  Essex  to  send  for  Maynard  and  Whitelock, 
two  able  English  lawyers,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mons. Wiutelock  says  "that  there  was  no  excuse 
to  be  admitted,  nor  did  they  know  beforehand  the 
occasion  of  their  being  sent  for."  The  lord^general 
made  the  two  lawyers  a  very  flattering  qieech,  aod 
asked  them  for  their  oidnion ;  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  who  vras  ooe  of  the  commissioners  sent 
up  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  assuring  them  also 
of  the  great  opinion  twth  he  and  his  brethren  had  of 
their  worth  and  abilities.  **Yon  ken  vary  wed," 
said  his  lordship,  **that  GeneraMientenant  Crom- 
well is  no  friend  of  ours,  and  since  the  advance  of 
our  army  into  England,  ha  hath  used  all  underhand 
and  cunning  means  to  take  off  from  our  honor  and 
merit  of  this  kingdom, — an  evil  requital  of  all  onr 
hazards  and  services ;  but  so  it  is,  and  we  are  never- 
theless fully  satisfied  of  the  affections  and  gratitude 
of  the  gude  people  of  this  nation  in  the  general.  It 
is  thought  requisite  for  us,  and  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  cause  of  the  twa  kingdoms,  that  this  obstacle 
or  remora  may  be  removed  out  of  the  way,  who,  we 
foresee,  will  otherwise  be  no  small  impedimeot  to 
us,  and  the  gude  design  we  have  undertaken.  Ue 
not  only  is  no  friend  to  us,  aud  to  the  government  of 
onr  church,  but  he  is  also  no  well- wilier  to  his  Ex- 
cellence, whom  yon  and  we  all  have  cause  to  love 
and  honor :  and,  if  he  be  permitted  to  go  on  io  his 
ways,  it  may,  I  fear,  endanger  the  whode  business; 
therefore  we  ore  to  advise  of  some  course  to  be 
taken  for  prevention  of  that  mischief.  You  ken 
vary  weel  the  accord  'twixC  the  twa  kingdoms,  and 
the  union  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
and,  if  any  be  nn  ivcs^vdjary  between  the  twa 
nations,  how  is  he  to  be  proceeded  against?  Now 
the  matter  is,  wherein  we  desire  youropinions,  what 
you  tak  the  meaning  of  this  word  loceudiary  to  be, 
aod  whether  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  be  not 
sik  an  incendiary  as  is  meant  thereby,  and  whilk 
way  wud  be  best  to  tak  to  proceed  against  him,  if 
he  be  proved  to  be  sik  an  incendiaiy,  and  tJuit  will 
clip  his  wings  from  soaring  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
cause.  Now  you  may  ken  that  by  our  law  in  Scot- 
land, we  depe  him  an  iitcexdiart  wbay  kindleth 
cools  of  contention,  and  raiaeUi  diflarencea  in  the 
state  to  the  public  damage,  and  ha  ia  Uinqtiam  pub- 
Ucus  kostis  patria;  whether  your  law  be  the  same 
or  not,  you  ken  best,  who  are  mickle  learned  therein, 
and  therefore,  with  the  favor  of  his  Excellence,  we 
desire  your  judgment  in  these  points."  Whitelock 
tells  us  that  h»  told  my  Lord  Cbonoellor  of  Scotland 
and  the  rest  of  the  consmissioners,  that  the  word 
incE»niART  meant  just  the  same  tfliog  in  English 
B8|  it  .did  in  Scotch,  but  tlm  whether  Lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell  was  such  an  Incenuiart  between 
the  two  kingdoms  was  a  thmg  that  could  be  known 
only  by  proofs  of  his  partioslar  words,  and  actiona ; 
that  it  would  ill  suit  persons  of  so  great  honor  and 
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mnAuaity  to  bring  formrd  any  raeh  pabHc  ■cemt- 
tiM  DQless  they  eoald  aee  beforeband  that  it  could 
h»  oleariy  mude  oat  and  broogbt  to  the  aflbot  tatead- 
*d  t  that  it  would  reflect  upon  their  koaor  aad  wia* 
dom  if  th^  iboald  b^o  a  bualiMii  of  thii 
and  fkil  in  it,  aad  that  it  would  be  wiw  to  eoDsider 
Cremwett^  present  oondltioa,  parte,  and  iniureit^ 
h4B  weight  Id  t^e  House  of  C<miiikui«,  his  iaftnenee 
in  the  »mj.-  **l  take  Lieatenant^geneiral  Crttm- 
well,"  ooBttaned  Wfattelock,  "  to  be  n'gMitletiian  of 
quick  and  aabtil  parts,  and  one  who  hath  (espeeialty 
of  late)  gained  no  amall  ioterest  Id  the  House  of 
CommoDS,  nor  is  he  weutiog  of  friends  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  nor  of  abilities  in  himself  to  manage  bis 
own  psrt  Or  defense  to  die  best  ndvaotage.  If  this 
be  ao,  my  lords,  it  will  be  die  more  requisite  to  be 
well  prepared  agaioBt  him  before  be  be  brought 
iq>on  die  stage.**  •  He  tidd  them  that  he  bad  nob  yet 
heard-  any  pBrdeoiars  nMnboned  by  Essex  or  by  the 
Soottieh-commfBsioDerBt  or  any  other,  nor  did  he 
know  of  any  thing  himself  tij  his  own  bbferration, 
wiiieh  would  amount  to  a  proof  etear  enongh  to 
satisfy  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he  again  ad- 
vised them  above  all  things  not  to  attaolt  CnHiiweU 
radily.  Whitelock's  companion  and  friend,  May- 
nsrd,  spoke  in  die  same  sense.  "  Lieatenant-gsne- 
ral  Cromwell,"  said  Maynard,  "  is  a  person  of  great 
fevor  and  iaterest  with  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  and 
with  some  of  the  House  of  Peers  likewise,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  proofs  the  most  clear  and 
evident  agaiost  him  to  prevail  with  the  parliatneot 
to  adjudge  him  to  be  an  incBHViAK.T."  Mr.  Hollis, 
Sir  Philip  Stqpleton,  aad  some  otbers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian conclave,  "spake  smartly  to  die  business,", 
and  recommended  an  immediate  aeensatioa;  but 
die  -Seotd^  eonunlsslonsn,  wisely  oamaons,  >•  were 
not  BO  forward  to  adventure  upon  it,  and  this  blow 
was  given  up  for  the  preseDt."  "Wliiteloclt  aays 
that  he  and  Maynard  were  dismissed  at  about  two 
hours  after  midnight,  with  compliments  and  thanks, 
adding — "  They  hod  some  cause  afterward  to  brieve 
diat,  at  tlus  debate,  some  who  were  present  were 
false  brethren,  and  informed  Cromwell  of  all  diat 
passed  among  them;  aod,  after  that,  Cromwell, 
though  he  took  no  notice  of  any  pertlcolar  passages 
at  that  time,  yet  he  seemed  more  kind  to  Whitelock 
and  Maynard  than  he  had  been  formerly,  and  carried 
oo  his  design  more  actively  of  making  way  for  his 
own  advancement."* 

No  doubt  the  hatred  of  die  Scotdah  oommissioB- 
«Ti,  and  of  tiie  Preil^fterians  generally,  had  been 
mmh  sharpened  by  the  boldness  widi  which  Crom- 
well had  Btood  forward  in  the  Hmwe  of  Commons 
In  defonse  of  reKgUms  libeity  ^rith  Selden,  •  St. 
John,  Vaae,  and  WMtelMik:  he  had  combated  fear- 
lessly for  a  telemdon  to  be  extended  at  least  to  all 
such  Protestant  sects  as  ackaowtodged  the  general 
scheme  of  Christianity.  But  for  a  vote  moved  and 
carried  !n  the  House  of  Commons  by  Cromwell  and 
Vane,  before  the  taking  of  the  covenant,  the  intole- 
rant Scots,  and  the  no  lesa  intolerant  Presbyterians 
of  England,  would  have  carried  ail  queatioDs  eon- 
ceroiug  religion  in  their  .own  way,  aod  men  might 
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have  doubted  aC  the  Uesstagi  of  eivil  Hbertf  on  see- 
ing it  aoonnpanied  by  surii  a  eoane,  dark,  and  nn- 
nrqamenled  spiritnal  tyranny. 

Bat  BVWf  while.tha  Scottish  coniniiasionnrB,  and 
Easax^  and  HidUa,  and  the  odmra  diat  loved  the 
Chaava  doke  and  dm  dootrine  of  eidusive  salvatioo 
•— hangering  at  the  same  ttane  with  an  nnspiritual 
appetita  after  the  possession  of  power,  and  place, 
and  cankering  riches — wore  plotdog  at  midnight, 
and  devising  all  kinds  of  means  to  drive  Cromwell 
into  toils — ^that  wonderful  person,  who  bad  no 
pretension  whatever  either  to  the  ionocency  a£  the 
dove  or  the  meekness  of  the  lamb,  was  planning,  with 
tnfinitsly  better  success,  how  he  might  break  the  neck 
of  the  Presbyterian  oligarchy,  and  get  the  command 
ef  the  army  out  of  the.  hands  of  a  set  of  men,  who,  as 
the  majority  of  the  nation'  now  certainly  believed, 
were  in  no  haste  to  finish  this  desolating  war.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  he  nnticipftted  both  Essex  and 
Mancheater,  and  that,  before  they  b^an*  be.  had 
fully  prepared  the  engine  he  intended  to  em|rioy 
against  them.  For  some  time  ha  and  his  fidend.  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  had  been  almost  eonstaBtly  clooeted 
together.  Compared  witb  either  of  theae  men,  tiie 
Mancheaters,  tbe  Essexes,  the  HolSaes  were,  in- 
tellectually, babies ;  and,  then,  Cromwell  and  Vane 
had  the  assistance  of  the  deep,  inscrutable,  and  most 
saga<»ou8  St.  John.-  The  effect  of  their  delitierations 
was  made  manifest  on  the  9th  of  December,  when 
(miGtary  operations  having  been  suspended,  and  bodi 
armies  having  gone  into  winter-quarters)  the  Com- 
raoDS  went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
take  into  ctmsideration  the  sad  condition  of  the  king- 
,  dom  in  reference  to  its  grieruces  by  die  barden  ftf 
the  war.  •»  There  was  a  general  silence,"  says 
Whitelock,  for  a  good  apace  of  thne,  many  looking 
upon  one  uother  to  see  who  would  break  the  ice  and 
speak  first  on  so  tender  and  sharp  a  point."  At  last 
Cromwell  stood  up  and  said,  "It  Is  now  time  to 
speak  or  forever  to  hM  the  tongne :  the  important 
oceaBioB  being  no  lees  than  to  save  a  nation  out  of  a 
bleeding,  nay,  almost  dying  condition,  wliich  thr 
k>ng  continuance  of  the  war  hath  already  brought  it 
into ;  BO  that,  without  a  more  speedy,  vigorous,  and 
efftctual  prosecution  of  the  war,  casting  off  all  lin- 
gering proceedings,  like  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond 
sea,  to  spin  out  a  war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom 
weary  of  us,  and  hate  tbe  name  of  a  parliament. 
For  what  do  die  enemy  say  ?  Nay,  what  do  many 
say  that  were  friends  at  iba  beginning  of  tbe  pnr- 
liameot?  Even  tlUa— that  die  members  of  both 
Honsea  have  got  great  jdaoes  and  commands,  and 
die  sword  mtD  their  hands ;  and,  vriiM  intweet 
in  pariiameot,  and  what  by  power  in  the  army,  will 
perpetoally  eontimie  tfaemselves  in  grandeur,  and 
not  permit  die  war  speedi^  ta  end,  lest  dunr  own 
power  shoiM  determine  widi  It.  This  I  speak  here 
to  oor  own  fiucfss  is  but  what  others  do  utter  abroad 
belUnd  ear  tracks.  I  am  fur  from  reflecting  on  any: 
I  know  the  worth  of  those  commanders,  members 
of  both  Houses,  who  are  yet  in  power ;  but,  if  I  msy 
•peak  my  coBsoienoe  witihoat  refleotioa  upon  any,  1 
de  eenoeive,  if  tbe  aimy  be  not  put  into  another 
j  method,  •  and  tlia  wnr  more  vigoronsly  pneecnted. 
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tha  psoplo  cu  bear  the  war  do  looger,  aod  will  en- 
fines  yva  to  a  diibononbla  peace.  ■  BntlfaitlwDiild 
recommend  to  yoor  pradanee,  nofe  to  vanm  «poo 
aoj  cam^nDt  or  orarri^  of  aoy  oainmBBdi«<iD- 
cldef  npoD  may  oeeasioo  whatBoemr ;  fort  w  I  mwC 
ackaowledga  myaetf  guilty  of  of  ersi^ila.  M  i  kaow 
tfaej  tmn  rarelj  be  atoided  is  miiilHry  a&ira: 
therefore,  watring  a  atriet  iaqairy  into  tbO'  cansee 
of  these  thinga,  let  as  apply  ourBelTef  to  the  reme- 
dy which  is  most  necasHtry ;  and  I  hope  we  hare 
Mich  tme  Eo^ish  hearts,  and  aealaua  afiectioDe 
toward  the  general  weal  of  onr  mother-coDiOry,  as 
no  nj embers  of  either  Home  wiU  scniple  to  deny 
theawelrea  and  their  own  private  iatereats  for  &e 
poUic  good,  DOT  accoopt  it  to  be.a  diahooer  doos'to 
thenit  i^Mtofer  die  parimment  shall  reaolre  speo 
in  tim  wei^t^  mattw."  AnothM  member,  wbsee 
name  onght  to  have  baea  {mamd,  ibUowed  Crom- 
well, and  aaid^*  Whataver  be  the  caiue,  two  snm- 
BKrs  are  passed  over,  ud  we  are  not  saved.  Oar 
victories  (the  ptico  of  blood  jnTatnable),  so  gallantly 
gotten,  and  (which  is  man  fitj)  ao  graeiooaly  be- 
stowed, seem  to  faaTo  been  put  ioto  a  bag  with  boles ; 
what  we  won  one  time  we  bat  another ;  the  treai- 
ore  is  exbaasted,  the  couotiy  wasted  :  a  summer's 
victory  has  profed  but  a  winter's  story  ;  the  game, 
bowerer  drat  up  with  aotomo,  was  to  be  new 
played  again  the  next  spring,  as  if  the  Mood  that 
his  beea  sbed  were  only  to  maaure  the  field  of 
war  for  a  more  plentjfal  crop  of  contootioo.  Men'e 
hearts  hare  &iled  them  with  the  obserration  of  these 
things.**  The  cause  of  all  diis,  he  thought,  lay  in 
die  forces  of  the  pariiament  "  being  under  sereral 
great  eoramandera,"  who  bad  no  good  oorrsqiond- 
ence  or  aBderetauding  vritb  one  another.  But  the 
first  that  proposed  expressly  to  exclada  all  meto- 
ben  of  parliament,  whether  of  the  Uonse  of  Lords 
or  Hoase  of  Commims,  from  commaods  aod  oiGoes, 
war  Mr.  Zouch  Tate,  who  mored  for  the  bringiog 
in  of  the  ordinance  to  that  effect  which  was  after- 
ward so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Self- 
<le>>yiag  Ordmwce.  Zonah  Tate  was  secoaded  by 
Vane,  aod  the  unexpected  motion  wag  carried. 
The  ordinance  was  reported  two  days  after,  oa  the 
Uth  of  Deeeroheri  when  a  solemn  day  of  fast  was 
■ppointed  for  tmploriDg  a  Ueasiog  on  the  intended 
new  model  of  the  army.  On  the  morrow,  the  12tb 
of  December,  a  petition  was  preseDted-tD  the  Com> 
Bums  »  by  the  wsU-afleet«d  ckiaens  and  inhabitants 
of  London,",  who  thaafced  tbwn  for  tba  care  their 
Uoose  waa  taking  of  tiw  oommoawealtb,  and  ez- 
prtBMd  their  resointion  to  asrisfe  tbem  to  tJle  ntmost 
(rf  their  power,  in  proMcntbn  of  their  vote  of  the 
9tfa.  On  the  Uth  of  Seoemhar  the  Comnona  re- 
nlred  therosetves  into  a  gnod  ooininittee,  wfaermn 
the  ordinance  Was  cranased  very  seriouaiy  on  both 
•ides.  Many  weighs  reasons  were  urged  by  the 
ptoposers  of  the  measure.  It  was  represented,  for 
aiam|de,  that  this  wirald  be  the  ooly  way  of  SBttliog 
the  differenoes  which  had  nnhappily  arisen  between 
commAuderB  thatwere  parliament  meo,  and  of  either 
Uonse  t  that  the  craiiiiandsrs  would  be  less. able  \o 
make  parties  for  tiiBrasebee  ^i^en  ihey  ahouM  be 
■ca  baring  no  interest  or  seat  hi  ebher  Honer, 


**  aad  eo  heoome  mon  easily  remonble  or  pantah- 
aUe  for  their  neglects  and  ofienees ;  that,  1^  passing 
Uiie  ordinaDce,  the  members  taken  off  from  otfaef 
employmanls  would  be  better  able  to  attend  to  their 
dntiea  in  parliameet,  whereby  tlia  frequent  objed- 
ttoB  «f  the  ttunaesB  of  the  Hense  at  the  passing  of 
iropmrtsot  votes  would  be  obviated,  as  would  also 
(bat  other  capital  objection — that  the  members  «| 
pariiament  sought  their  own  profit,  henor,  aad 
power,  wluch'  would  be  no  longer  believed  whea 
the  world  saw  them  so  ready  to  exclude  tbemsalvas 
from  all  command*  and  offices.'" 

Bot  sll  these  reasons  fsiled  to  satisfy  Dmny  meuj- 
bera,  who  spoke  agaiast  the  self-denying  ordinance 
as  a  perilous  and  uncalled-fbr  novelty.  Whiteloek, 
who  dU  not  see  into  the  fntnre,  obiiected  that  it 
would  lay  aside  as  brave  inen,  and  as  wise,  aod  as 
&tthltil,  as  ever  served  tbek  country.  Oar  noUe 
geneml,"  said  be,  *'tbe  «ni»  of  Senl^h.  Warwick, 
Manehestar,  Idle  lords  Roberts*  W^ngh^,  and 
other  lords  in  your  armies,  beside  those  in  dvil 
offices ;  and  year  own  members,  the  I«ord  Orey, 
Lord  Fairftix,.  Sir  William  WaUer,  Iticutenani^ 
general  Cromvrell,  Mr.  HoUis,  Sir  Philip  Staple* 
ton,  Sir  William  Brereton,  Sir  John  Meyrick,  and 
many  others,  must  be  laid  a«de  if  you  pass  this 
ordioaoce." 

But  a- majority  <^  the  House  of  Commons  did 
pass  the  ordinance  oa  tha  19th  of  December;*  aad 
on  the  3lBt  they  sent  it  up  to  the  Lords.  There 
the  bill  met  with  many  delays  and  much  oppositioD^ 
for  their  lordships  would  not  eater  upon  the  subject 
till  the  30th  of  December,  and  they  then  ceramitted 
the  ooosideratioD  of  it  to  a  committee  of  eight  lordst 
fonr  ef  whom  were  persons  most  interestod  in  op^ 
powDg  the  ordinaooe — namely,  the  earfai  of  Esses*. 
Maachestor,  Warwick,  and  Denl»gfa.  This  com- 
mittee drew  ttp  a  paper,  representing  that  the  bHl 
would  deprive  the  peers  of  that  honor  which  io  aB 
ages  had  beea  given  to  them,  since  they  had  eveiv 
more  been  active,  to  the  effusion  of  their  blood,  and 
the  hazard  of  their  estates  and  fortunes,  in  regnini- 
iag  aokl  maiotuning  the  fuudnnieBtal  laws  of  th« 
land,  and  the  rights  and  Uberties  of  the  subject;  oor 
was  there  ever  any  battle  fought  for  theee  enda, 
wherein  the  nobility  were  not  ediployed  in  pieces 
of  ofaiefest  trust  aod  command.  They  added,  what 
was  perfectly  tme,  and  what  was  of  vital  importance 
to  their  whole  casto,  that  the  self-denying  ordinance 
was  by  neneaae  equal  In  its  operation  to  Lords  and 
Conmens,  siaiiet  ^ongh  some  of  the  geatiy  sad 
commons  were  oemprehended  in  it  us  sittiiig  memr 
bars  of  parlinraent,  yet  tile  rest  were  left  free  to 
serve  either  in  civil  offices  or  in  th9  Qeld;  whereas 
the  or^Danee  would  operate  M  H  disqnalificatioa  rf 
the  whole  hereditary  nobility  of  Eoglimd.  Upon 
this  the  CommoRS,  who  twioe  before  bad  sent  op 

>  lUihiTutlt.  Aaolh«r  ntMoa  gntt  wm,  "  Tknt  bf  th*  atw  nodal 
tletigned,  tha  former  weight*  thst  otMtrticltd  being  taken  off,  the  pr«f- 
reu  oT  the  tuny  upon  Dew  wheels  wiR  b«  man  Bwift,  ni  ■  ipeed/ 
peniod  put  to  tlw  war,  wlikb  U  th*  «eB«fd  ttMira  M  iim  autaB." 
.  *  A  sKitiod  WM  made  iK  cswoiuea,  that  Ems*  tha  onwaaBdariiv 
chief,  ifaoald  be  esenptad  from  tha  operation  of  tha  new  law.  1^  thti 
enaptloa  hnd  tnfln  carriaa,  a  lObtB  rt}e«  of  the  MapMdtBtt  wmM' 
hara  ba«n  bat ;  bnt  it  waa  nigstiwd.^ Jmrmfa  tf  CaanwM. 
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ttrgeat  mesMges  reprweDtiog  Aat  aojr  delsjr  mriil 
be  dangMroufl,  and  might  be  dMtr&ethr«  to  tbo  ooon- 
try'fl  llbertiflfl,  apponited  a  comnlttoA  to  pk^pare 
reasons  to  satisfy  their  lordsbips ;  and-on  th«  13th 
of  JaDuary,  1S45,  the  whole  Home,  wilb  the  speak- 
er at  their  head,  went  up  to  thb  Lords  sbMt  the 
same  business.  But  the  Lords,  that  sahie  day, 
finished  debatmg,  and  rejected  the  ordinance.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Commons  went  on  forming 
new  model  of  the  army,  which  they  agreed  shonld 
consist  in  the  whole  of  Sl.OOO  efTective  men, — 
namely,  6000  horse,  1000  dragoons,  and  14,000 
foot,  to  be  placed  noder  the  command  of  one  gen- 
eral-in-chief,  one  lientenant-generaT,  one  majoi> 
geoera],  thirty  coloneb,  and  regimental  t^een  hi 
the  asual  proportion.  And  they  aettled  Chat  the 
whole  charge  of  this  army,  estimated  at  <£44,955 
per  month,  should  be  raised  by  asBessment  proper- 
tionably  throaghout  the  kingdom.  Nor  did  they 
stop  here;  for,  on  the  2lBt  of  Janoary,  eight  days 
after  the  Lords  had  rejected  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nance, the  CommoDS  proceeded  to  nominate  the 
chief  commanders  of  the  new  modeled  army.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  was  named  general-ln-chief,  in 
lieu  of  Essex ;  Skippon,  who  had  begun  by  com- 
manding the  train-bands  of  the  city  of  London,  was 
made  major-general ;  and  the  post  of  lientenant- 
general  waa  purposely  and  ortfally  left  vacant. 
On  the  26th  of  January,  having  comirfeted  the  ordi- 
nance  for  raising  and  maintaining  the  army  under 
the  snpreme  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Furfax,  the 
Commons  sent  it  np  to  the  Lords,  who,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  returned  it  passed,  bat  not  without 
additions  and  alterations ;  the  Lords  insisting  that 
all  colonels,  niajors,  captains,  and  other  officers, 
should  be  nominated  and  approved  by  iofA' Houses ; 
that  all  officers  and  soldiers  should  take  the  cove- 
nant, or  bo  forever  made  incapable  of  serving;  and 
that  the  lord  lientenant  of  every  county  should  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  that  county,  as  to  t^is 
ordinance,  6cc.  The  Lower  House  hereupon  de- 
manded and  obtained  several  conferences,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  they  consented  that  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  should  nominate  ell  the  officers,  who  were 
to  be  selected  fVom  any  of  the  armies  under  the 
commaDd  of  parliament,  and  to  be  approved  by  both 
Houses ;  as  also  that  no  commander  should  be  ap- 
pointed, but  such  as  should  take  the  covenant  within 
twenty  days.  But  the  Commons,  herein  express- 
ing tlie  sense  of  the  Independents,  who  had  no 
reverence  or  affection  for  that  Scottish  league  and 
bond,  could  not  agree  with  the  Lords  that  those 
persons  that  made  a  scruple  of  conscience  to  take 
the  covenant,  "not  out  of  any  disaffection  to  it,  dr 
to  the  paHismeot,"  should  be  forever  made  incapa- 
ble of  serving  in  the  army—"  since  it  might  happen 
they  might  hereafter  be  satisfied,  and  lake  the  said 
covenant.**  Whereupon  the  word  incapable  was  left 
out,  and  the  army  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  16lli 
of  February.* 

nc)u*lTe  mi  I«(t.  U  wa»  to  this  eHcet :— "  Proniled  farther  thai  all 
cummandcn  anil  officers  ibac  ihaU  ba  employed  in  this  army,  mad  to 
be  approved  of  b;  botb  Houtci  of  pBTliament,  a*  aforcMid,  aball  take 


■  Tbnm>iKf»  aftw  'tiiis  Sir  Thomas  Fairbx.  who 
bad  bee«  invited  to  coma  np  to  the  parliament, 
arrived  in-  LoMlea  in  a  private  manner,  attaoded 
only  by  Sir  WUIiasa  Cointable  and  a  few  other 
officers ;  and  «b  tite  morrow,  the  House  of  Coro- 
mtws '  Sending  feur  of  their  membera  to  bim,  he 
was  by  them  ooodnoted  into  the  House,  where  a 
seat  of  honor  was  placed  for  him.  But  Fairfax 
modestly  reflised  the  chair,  and  stood  uncovered 
while  the  ^MOker  compkmonted  him  om  hia  paat 
services,  his  valor,  conduct,  and  fidelity,  gwe  him 
rtianfcs  in  the  nama  of  the  Bouse,  and  eDconraged 
bim  to  go  on  as-  be  bad  begun.  On  the  S4th  of 
March  tlie  Comtnons  remmed  the  debet*  on  Ae 
Mlf-denjdag  ordiiwaea*  and  conseoted  to  eeTeaml 
material  ahentlens.  The  UU  now  dieehngod  the 
present  offleers  from  their  eoramands,  without  dis- 
qualifying them  for  the  future,  and  forever,  as  was 
at  first  proposed.  The  measure,  in  sbert,  was 
made  to  assame  a  temporary  character,  to  look  like 
an  extnuirdinai^  arrangement  made  neceesary  by 
^e  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  times.  £x- 
ceptioDS  were  also  voted,  as  in  the  first  self-denying 
ordinance,  in  favor  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
great  seal,  die  commissioners  ef  the  admiralty  and 
navy,  and  of  the  revenue,  who,  though  all  members 
either  of  the  Lords  or  Commons,  were  to  remain 
in  office.  The  bill  in  this  state  was  sent  to  the 
Upper  House  on  the  31st  of  ManA.  On  the  ad  of 
April  the  Ijord-general  Bases,  the  £arl  of  Man- 
chester, Mid  the  Ear]  of  Denbigh,  in  the  Hoose  of 
Peers,  vdnbtarily  offered  to  sniruider  tlieir  com- 
missions. This  offer  was  accepted  and  approved 
of  by  the  House ;  and  a  conference  being  desired 
with  the  CommoDS,  their  lordriiipa  there  read  a 
letter  Written  by  Essex,  who  calmly  stated  tliat  he 
had  been  empkyed  for  almost  three  years,  as  lord- 
general  of  all  the  parUament'a  forces  "raised  for  the 
defense  of  the  king,  parliament,  and  kingdom,"  that 
he  had  endeavored  to  perform  bis  da^  with  all 
"  fidelity  and  sedolity yet  considering,  by  the  or- 
dinance lately  biought  up  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
that  it  would  be  advantageona  to  the  publio,  he  now 
desired  to  lay  down  his  eommisBlon.  and  free^  to 
render  it  into  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  be 
received  it.  Similar  deelaratimis  were  read  from 
Manchester  and  Denbigh ;  and  *  on  the  foUowiog 
day,  the  3d  of  ApHi,  the  self-denyii^  ordinance 
was  freely  passed  by  the  peers.  Some  things  that 
immediately  preceded  ihis  tardy  consent  of  the 
Lords  are  ^11  of  significance.  On  the  24th  or  35th 
of  March,  while  the  Commons  were  making  their 
last  altamtioos  in  tho  ordinance,  they  sent  up  Sir 
John  Evelyn  to  their  lordships  to  aay — >•  that  when 

the  national  hajfue  and  ooveiiBiit  of  bath  kingdomf  within  tweatr  day* 
after  thej  ihall  ba  liM*d  ia  eh*  eud  amy,  which  tcdeBin  leafiie  aaJ 
oomwJU  abalL  be  tMid«Nd  m  aforeiaid  unto  -all  the  oSocra  bpfare 
neiiticniailf  by  aoina  mjniiter  whom  the  commander-in-chief  shall 
cbowe,  in  the  ;pnMnc«  of  him  the  (aid  ODmmsndGt-ln-chitf,  or  the 
majoT-ieiNral:  aad  a  rattm  to  b«  nade  bf  than  unto  the  two  Booms 
of  parliament' from  time  to  time,  of  the  aamva  of  all  such  ai  shall  laXr 
the  laiua  ;  and  all  lUCh  as  aball  refnee  to  take  the  tuleoin  league  and 
covenant  ihall  opon  their  refnial  be  diiplaeed,  and  ahall  not  be  ad- 
mittad  to  aii7  office  orttnnmaiidM  the  aiid  antf,  raCil  tiiejr  ehaU  hare 
tAva  the  eaid  astemB  iMfm  ud  cmnwmt,  i|  ■www  end  i«m  a< 
afuMMid,  and  aooh  Ibeii  aa£mutj  ctrtifiad  and  i^raretl  «f  by  both 
IIoDw*  of  parliament."  - 
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the  Cammoafl  neatred  tbe  iHt  wa— go  mad  waSu- 
&ctioo  fnun  their  kwdshipB,  in  paauag  tb«  Hst  of 
the  offiean  far  Sir  TbHUu  Fwfiu'o  army,  tho 
Uoiue  v£  Conuaens  took  speeiBl  aotico  that  tfaeir 
lordtfatpe  daaired  that  all  noitod  cerraspoBdaocy 
might  be  between  both  Houses ;  and  that  he  wan 
DOW  oemmaoded  -by  the  Heaaa  of  .Commoos  to 
exprea  their  deaire  of  a  happy  lOacarreDce,  being 
very  MDsible  that  it  vaa  Ae  greatast  endeavor  of 
•ome  peraeiu  iU  affeoted  to  foment  diBoODteota,  and 
to  repcHTt  that  the  Haute  of  Cvmiaau  aimed  to  un- 
dermitu  their  iordsMp^  frivUtgeti  which  ■inteniion 
they  disclaiMted  and  f^horred.  Abo*  that  they  did 
adukowladge  the  maoy  nobhi  and-renowBed  aetioDN 
perfonited  by  their  lordihipB'  aneeitora  in  defeDM 
of  the  fiberty  of  die  ConameBi,  and  did  take  nolioe 
of  the  Uxm  and  nnwaariad  eodeafon  «S  their  hnrd- 
■hips  in  UBistiDg  them  in  the  preeent  great  affairs 
of  tbe  kingdom,  for  the  safety  of  it,  withont  respect 
to  UieiDaelTea  or  their  partacnlar  saielies,  and  wish- 
ed that  ptmisfament  might  be  inflicted  oo  those  that 
endearored  to  raise  np  sneh  a  ceofosioo  as  must 
ensue  the  disjcining  or  pntting  variance  between 
the  two  Honsea ;  against  which  the  Commons  did 
protest,  and  therefore  desired  that  their  lordships 
wonld  eoneor  with  then  to  find  out  the  raisers  and 
spreaders  of  snch  folse  and  misefaievoaB  reports." 
Then  a  declaratioo  oi  tba  -Honse  of  Commons  was 
read : — That  whereaa  many  diaaffeoted  persona 
bad  endeasoced  to  foowat  jeakmriea  and  dirisiona, 
by  raini^  a  report  that  the  House  of  Commrais  had 
an  intaotioD  la  mfavert  the  peerage  of  Es^nd,  the 
Honse  of  Commons  do  deeiare  that  they  do  so  far 
detest  any  andi  design  or  intentioB,  iliat  they  wiU 
Qse  all  poesible  means  for  the  discovery  of  the 
inthors  of  such  r^ort,  and  to  bring  them  to  con- 
dig;n  punishment.  And  do  further  declarOi  that  as 
they  haTo  bound  themselves  fay  seveml  protestar 
tioDB,  ao  will  they  ever  be  as  tender  and  careful  to 
maintain  the  hoaor  and  ri^ts  of  the  Peerage  of 
Eogfamd  aa  their  own."  Wfaiefa  declaration  being 
raadt  was  left  with  thehr  Iin-dsbips.' 

On  the  aame  third  day  of  April,  on  Tiliteh  the 
Lorda  panaad  the  aelf->deayiog  ordinance,  Sir 
Tbonas  Fairfinc  want  frein  London  to  Windsor, 
which  he  bad  appointed  his  faaad-qnarterSf  having 
previoaaly,  as  oomnander-ln-ehieif^  anmmooed  all 
his  olBews  and  wcAlatm  to  raadeaviMn  there  by  the 
7di  of  April.  He  eoatimied  at  Wrodsor  tiil  the 
end  of  die  monthi  diligently  em^rfoyed  in  remodet- 
iog  the  army.  He  of  course  enoonntered  some 
discontent  and  obstmctiotis ;  for  some  of  the  men 
were  unwilling  to  be  placed  under  new  oflieers,  and 
some  that  were  wboHy  diemissed  wished  to  ooa- 
tinoe  in  the  service ;  but  with  the  araistance  of  old 
SldppDu,  the  most  popular  of  commanders,  he  over- 
came all  these  difficulties,  reduced  the  old  army  into 
eew  companies  aad  regiments,  as  if  they  bad  been 
newly  r^ed,  and  recruited  the  whole  with  a  new 
and  Taloahle  stock.*  Dalbler,  that  soldier  of  for- 

■  Raahwerta. 

)  RirtwDfA  pfMrrad  t,  vpcetrii  of  Skippon,  M  art  ngiaanW 
•4  lb*  E«l  of  EmzI  fi«BM,  ^BUUNd  at  JtMihQt,  «f  which  WW 
Embs* a  own  npoMa*.  Tht  ipuch  u  adairaUa-^inS  fvU  of  meas- 


toaa*-  who.  had  repeatedlj  given  timid  connsel  to 
the  £arl  of  Essex,  stood  <^  for  some  time  with 
e^t  tnmpB  of  horse*  aa  if  balanciag  between  Ox- 
ford and  'Windsor;  but  at  last  ha  went  to  the  latter 
place  and  snbsaiued  to  tbe  parliament.  Thos  tbe 
pariiawent  was  secured ; — thus  "  tbe  ladependeuts 
cut  the  grass  under  the  Presbyterians'  feet."' 

Before  f<Edk»wing  Fairfox  to  the  field,  we  must 
take  up  oertaio  matters  which  reflect  disgrace  on 
the  parhaaieot.  The  synod  of  divines  still  contin- 
ued to  sit,  and  to  urge  ^e  high  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  intolerance  and  infalliiulity;  The  Sconish 
commissioners  and  most  of  the  English  Presbyte- 
rians woaM  foin  have  introduced  into  England,  with- 
out ehange  or  Tariataon,  tbe  practice  of  the  kirk  of 
Soetlwd ;  bat  they  were  forced  to  submit  to  several 
modificatioBa,  rejoicing  that  at  all  events  the  abhor- 
red liturgy*  which  Charlea  and  Laud  had  attemp^ 
ed  to  force  down  the  throat  of  the  Scots  with  can- 
non-balls, was  effectually  set  aside  and  abolished. 
This  synod,  as  we  have  seen,  was  wisely  prevented 
by  parliament  from  arrogating  to  itself  any  legisla- 
tive or  jadicial  authority;  but  if  they  did  not  of 
themselves  send  their  old  enemy,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  a  bloody  grave,  they  certainly 
promoted  with  heart  and  sool  that  execntioo, 
which  conid  hardly  have  taken  place  but  for  their 
vehement  hatred,  and  unevangelical  revenge.  "As 
yet,"  says  Sir  Philip  Warwicki  **the  Scots  and 
Presbyterian  paity  seem  to  be  the  ruling  interest 
in  the  two  Houses,  and  tbe  Scotch  covenant  to  be 
tbe  idol ;  and  in  order  to  get  this  form  of  church 
service  allowed  by  the  king,  Andibishop  Laud  most 
be  taken  out  of  the  way/*  The  republican  Ludlow 
says,  that  it  was  expressly  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  Scots  that  tbe  Lords  and  Commons  sen- 
tenced and  caused  execution  to  be  done  upon  Will- 
iam Laud)  their  capital  enemy;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Scots  either  were,  or  possibly 
could  be,  more  eager  for  the  old  man's  death  than 
were  the  English  Presbyterians,  and  the  many 
victims  in  London  of  the  episcopal  rage. 

Diseased,  helpless,  apparently  almost  friendless, 
the  ntinmus  pontifex  of  former  daya  might  have 
lain  fwgottea  in  the  Tower,  and  wound  up  the 
Story  of  hia  days  in  that  dismal  place,  like  many 
bettor  men;  but  a  dispute  about  church  Uviogs 
forced  him  into  notice,  and  preopitatad  lus  end. 
Tlie  Lords  remaining  with  the  parliament  claimed 
the  right  of  nominating  to  the  benefices  that  fell 
vacant;  and  still  pretending  to  respect  the  archi- 
eptf copal  ftinotions  of  the  captive,  they  called 
upon  Laud  to  collate  the  clergymen  of  their  choice. 
The  king,  who  probably  cared  little  for  the  danger 
in  which  he  was  thus  placing  tbe  primate,  com- 
mended him  not  to  obey  tbe  Lords ;  and  Laud 
loyally  bowed  to  this  order.  In  the  mon^  of 
April,  1643,  the  Lords  issued  a  peremptory  order ; 
Land  tried  to  excuse  himself  again;  than  the 
Commons  received  an  accepteble  message  from 
the  Lords  to  proceed  with  the  charges  already 
laid  against  him,  and  expedite  his  triad.  The 
Commons  appointed  a  committee,  and  selected 
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PryDDB  to  eoBeet  aod  prepanreyKlatiDa— Pi^Dpe, 
wbo  baA  beau  to  barbirouBt;^  troHtad '  by  the 
prisonerf  nod  v^ae  soul  yearned  ibr  aa  eqnallj- 
borbarous  reveDge.  Macb  anxiety  has  bean  Aown 
to  esonente  tbe  indepeadetita  finom  any  share  in 
theee  txvaBaetiou ;  bnt  vie  do  act  find  that  that 
party  ever  imd«  any  hndable  effort  to  sara  tim 
doomed  life  of  (lie  wretched  aU'  no-  On  the 
93d  of  October,  1643,  ten  oew  artielefl  of  inpeacb*' 
meaa  were  added  by  Pry  nae  to  tbe  fiwrteen  dready 
on  record;  and  «i  the  ft3d  of  the'aama  mDiitb  Ifae 
un^iafaop  was  ordered  by  the  two  Heueea  to  put 
in  hiB  answer  ta  writing  wttUn  a  week-  Leud 
replied  by  a  petition,  wherein  he  prayod  to  hafe 
ooBDsel  aadigned  him,  to  have  some  rooiiey  allowed 
him  out  of  hifl  estate  to  fee  bit  coonseleod  defray 
bis  other  charges;  to  have  his  papers  and  books, 
whioh  Maater  Pryene  bed  taken  from. him.  aad  Do 
have  also  tame  and  means  to  send  for  his  witiiesses. 
Upon  reading  this  petition,  the  Lords  allowed  him 
six  daya  more  time,  and  counsel,  and  aome  money. 
They  afterward  allowed  hUn  another  week,  and 
then  naotber ;  and  the  triiU  did  not  io  reali^  begiu 
tiU  the  12th  of  March,  164i,  whea  the  archbishop 
wtB  brought  by  tbe  Liebtenaflt  of  the  Toi|[er,  sod 
tbd  usher  of  the  Uack  rod,  to  the  bar  oi  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  he  was  made  to  kneel  a  little 
apace.  Sergeant  Wild  opened  the  aeeuaatioo  in  a 
speech  of  great  leogth,  some  ability,  and  no  cheri^> 
He  charged  the  sick  and  tottering  priest  with  ail 
maaoer  of  crimes,  both  political  and  religious  (it 
had  been  well  for  Laud  if  there  had  not  been  a 
substratum  of  truth  in  every  thing  the  sergeant 
said!) — he  charged  him  with  " high  treason ;  trea- 
son in  all  and  every  part;  treason  in  the  highest 
pitcU  and  altitude;  with  the  fixed  design  of  sub- 
Tertiog  the  very  ibundationa  of  tbe  subject's  liber- 
ties and  religion,  with  being  the  author  of  all  tbe 
illegal  and  tyraanieal  proceedings  in  tbe  Star 
Chamber,  High  ConmiBsion  Court,  and  other 
courts,  of  all  the  innovatloog  in  doctrine  and  disoi- 
pline,  and  of  the  supfwessiog  of  godly  miniatedrs, 
and  ^ly  preaching;  and  he  eodad  with  lliese 
words, '« Naanwn  was  a  ^eat  man.  but  he  was  a 
leper:  this  man's  leprosy  hath  so  affected  all,  as 
there  remains  no  other  cure  but  the  sword  of 
justice,  which  we  doubt  not  but  your  lordships  will 
BO  apply,  that  the  commonwealth  shall  yet  live 
again  and  flourish."  When  tbe  sergeant  bad  done, 
the  fallen  archbishop  desired  permission  to  speak  n 
few  words,  to  wipe  off  that  dirt  tiiaC  had  been  cast 
upon  him*  Theee  few  words  were,  in  fact,  an 
eloquent  and  moit  skillful  oration,  which  be  deliv- 
ered from  R  written  paper  he  held  ia  his  hood. 
He  said,  that  in  state  affiaiiv  he  had  always  Jeoned 
to  that  part  of  the  caiue  whnro  be  found  law  to  be, 
never  having  any  intention  to  overthrow  tbe  laws* 
About  liber^  he  said  not  a  word ;  but  he  spoke  st 
great  length  ccucenting  what  were  called  hts  inno- 
vations m  religion.  •*  Ever  since  I  came  in  place," 
said  the  archbishop,  I  have  labored  nothing  more 
than  that  the  external  public  worship  of  God  {so 
mncb  slighted  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom)  might 
be  preserved,  nod  that  with  as  much  decency  and 


raiformtoy  as- might  be;  for  I  evidently  saw  tbst 
Ae  public  negleet  of  Ghid's  service  io  the  outward 
face  of  ft,  and  the  tmsty  lying  of  many  places  dedi- 
cated to  that  service,  hod  almost  cnst  a  damp  npoo 
the  true  and  inward  worship  of  God,  which  white 
we  live  in  the  body  needs  external  helps,  and  alt 
little  enough  to  ke^  it  in  any  vigor.  And  this  I 
did  to  ilie  tattemaeet  of  my  kaewtec^,  according 
both  to  law  and  CBiiQD,.aDd  with  the  coasent  and 
liking  of  the  faopb."  Seventsen  whole  days  were 
spent. in  prodectog  nnd  commenting  on  the  evt* 
dence,  and  then  the  archhiahop  reqaested  that  be 
might  have  liberty  to  make  a  general  recapitnlatioQ 
of  bia  defease  before  tbe  Lords,  which  vras  granted. 
On  tbe  9d  September.  1644,  Laud  again  appeared 
at  the  bar,' and  denvered  hie  general  recapitnlBtion 
b»  the  Lords.  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  a  member  of 
tbe  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  tbe  mansgere 
of  the.  trial,  replied  at  full  length  on  the  11th  of 
September,  summiog  up  the  prinmpal  parta  of  tbe 
evidence  and  endeavoring  to  invalidate  Uie  defense 
put  in.  Then  Lmd  prayed  that  his  counsel  might 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  law ;  and  their  lordships 
consenting,  the  managers  for  the  Honaa  f»f  Com- 
mons desired  that  they  might  first  have  notice  what 
matten  of  law  bia  counsel  would  insist  npon,  in 
order  that  they  {the  managers)  might  prepare 
themselves  to  matu  reply.  And  therenpott  it  was 
ordered  tlrnt  the  archbishop's  eonnael  shonld  apeak 
to  this  point  of  Iaw~whether  in  all  or  any  of  the 
articles  charged  against  him  there  were  any  treason 
contained.  On  the  11th  of  October,  Land's  counsel 
accordingly  spoke  to  that  matter,  maintainrag  that 
not  one  of  tbe  offenses  alledged  against  him,  nor  all 
tboae  offenses  accumulated,  amounted  to  that  most 
capital  crime  of  high  treason;  To  this,  Samuel 
Brown  sod  the  other  managers  fiw  iho  Gommon& 
replied,  m^taining  that  the  contrary  was  folly 
proved.  A  few  days  afker  this,  tbe  Commons, 
apparently  doubting  the  Lcn^  gave  up  tbatr  im- 
peachnient  oq  tbsy.  hod  done  in  Straibrd's  ease, 
and  passed  an  ordinance  of  Mtaindar*  On  the  9d 
of  November,  aftar  tbe  second  reading  of  dna 
preeions  ovdinanoe,  the  Commons  broaght  the 
prisoner  to  tbe  bar  of  their  own  House.  There 
Mr,  Samuel  Brown,  in  the  archbiahop's  presence, 
repeated  the  sum  of  the  evidence  given  in  before 
the  Lords ;  and  when  Brown  sat  down,  the  Com- 
mons ordered  tbe  prisoner  to  make  his  answer  viva 
voce,  and  at  once.  Tiiis  was  refinieg  io  barbarity — 
a  measure ,  scarcely  ever  surpassed  either  in  the 
Star  Chi^mber  or  the  Conrt  of  High  Commission  i 
and  those  courts  only  sentenced  to  fines,  im|»rieon- 
ment,  sconrging,  ear-cropping,  and  nose-atitting, 
while  this  took  die  life-  Laud,  sinking  under  the 
WMght  of  years  and  infirmities,  |«ayed  that  he 
mi^t  have  some  convenient  time  allowed  him,  ia 
respect  of  tbe  tedious  length  and  weight  c£  tbe 
charge  I  and  the  House  at  last,  and  niA  without 
difficulty,  allowed  him  eight  days.  Od  the  llth  of 
November  the  piisooer  was  brought  again  to  the 
bar  of  the  Commons,  where  be  spdie  for  some 
hours  in  his  own  defense,  and  where  Mr.  Samuel 
Brown  replied  in  his  presence.   Then  Loud  was 
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seat  btok  to  the  Tower,  and  <dd  tfae  sw«  tim 
HouM  pHsed  th«  mdioanoe  of  attusdsr  for 
tnuoo,  with  oofy  ooe  dtamtiag^'innBs.  0&-  tiie 
16th  of  NOTambvr  they  tmnaitled  tidi  trill tdtiia 
Hoose  «f  Peers,  which,  becsoie  some  of  the  tords 
were  not  preeent  at  the  ^nng  ro  of  ah  tfae  endeoee 
dariog  this  long  trial,  took  time<to  oHisider,  sad  on 
the  4th  of  December  ordered  that  all  books,  writ- 
ioga,  and  other  docenteBitB  conceeniDg  the  trial, 
abooid  be  brought  io  to  the  clerk  of  the  parliBmeDt- 
It  ia  endeot  that  the  Lords  were  arme  to  the  exe- 
catieo,  aJid  were  laboring  to  gam  time ;  for'  on  tfae 
24tb  of  December  (it  was  no  toDger  to  be  kept  as 
Cbristmae-eve)  Aeir  Lordriilpi,  at  a  eoaference, 
acqtmintad  the  Cwdibmn  dnt  tiny  had  Iband  the 
oiehbiAop  gidltj  aa  to  matten  tit  fitctt  bat  were  yet 
desiroOB  of  aonw  fmther  aatiafiietton  on  the  point 
of  kw,  ere  they  eonU  decide  thifc  the  said  mBttera 
were  treaan.  Upon  the  3(ith  of  December  the 
Comroooa  eent  Sergeant  Wild,  Mr.  Satnael  Brown, 
and  Mr.  NiehohB,  to  aatiafy  the  Lords  therein,  and 
to  show  them,  in  a  conference,  that  a  man  might 
iecor  the  gnilt  of  high  treason  as  much  by  ofllbDsea 
against  the  nation  as  by  offenses  Rgniost  die  sover- 
eign ;  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  treasons,  those 
which  were  against  the  king,  and  oognfzable  by  the 
in&rior  coarta,  and  those  that  were  agaioBt  the 
raahn,  asd  subject  only  to  the  jadgment  of  pariin- 
meat.  Oa  ^e  4di  of  January,  1646,  a  very  few 
kirds  paaaed  the  bill  of  attuader,  whereby  it  was 
ordered  tfaat  Land  abould  auffer  dealii,  as  naual  in 
cam  of  high  treaaiH].  Vrg^d  on  by  the  Commons, 
die  Upper  House,  on  the  6^1  of  Jannaryt  agreed 
in  fixing  the  day  of  slaughter  for  Friday  the  l(Kb. 
Bat  the  Lords  made  yet  another  feeble  effort  to 
save  tfae  old  man's  blood ;  and  on  the  7th  of  Janoary, 
at  a  confereuee,  they  acqaaioted  the  Commons  with 
a  letter  and  petition  from  the  archbishop,  as  also 
with  a  pardon  to  him  from  the  king,  dated  the  ISth 
of  April,  and  of  which  be  (Laud)  desired  the  bene- 
fit; bnt  thw  pardon  was  overraled  and  rejected; 
and  on  tfae  momiog  of  the  lOth  of  January  Laud 
was  conveyed  from  tfae  Tower,  where  he  had  been 
conf  aed  for  more  ttian  tfaree  years,  to  the  acaflbid 
and  the  Uoek  upon  Tower-hill.*  Upon  the  scafTold 
he  dehvered  a  kng  speeoh,  or,  as  he  called  it,  his 
hat  semoD,  wiriefa  be  bad  written  out  i&  the 
Tower,  and  in  wfaidh  he  endeavored  to  exense  him- 
Wif  for  all  the  matters  charged  against  hnn,  protest- 
ing that  he  had  always  professed  the  retigion  of  tfae 
eborch  of  England,  as  it  stood  established  by  law, 
that  he  held  bis  graeioas  sovereign  to  have  been 
ranch  tradaeed  by  some,  as  if  taboriog  to  bring  in 

'  Lnd'«  lut  petition  to  psTlimiDrat  wi*,  "Thkl  in  cuo  he  nuit 
dit,  Dr.  Stem,  Tit.  Htpraod,  ud  Dr.  Hirtin  mifbt  be  fwimittftd  to 
WwukkB*  hiftwi  «t  hteJMlfa,  lo  tdmlmaut  atoifort  to  U*  amai, 
ndtliMtbtauMrfif  tusuwemiioq  night  b«  BhwadnBloMtftdtiig. 
T«  which  the  Lordt  BfreMl,  but  the  Commoiu  then  rtfaied  lutb,  Knd 
aif  tT>Bt«d  Ihu  Dr.  St«ri),  mi  Mr.  Manhall,  >nd  Mr.  P&lmer 
•iiMld  go  to  kin,  «m  or  both  of  th*  UUar  to  ba  conaiaBtljr  ptsMUt 
«bil«  Dr.  Stan  w«a  with  bm.  .fi«l  lh«  aaxt  d«j>,  vpaa  •nother 
ptbtiOB  of  bie,  tettioir  forth  riaaoni,  from  hii  being  a  diTtne,  a  Uihop, 
oat  that  had  tha  hoDciT  to  ift  in  the  Hooae  of  P«an,  and  of  the  kins''! 
■a«  fanarthle  jmj  eomBit,  Ac^  nd  pptymg  in  (boa*  Mganli  Mt 
10  ba  aj^OMd  aook  aa  wModBiova  dfaOi  (Im  CoanHBa  oDomted 
•onnii  tte  mt  of  tha  aantasM,  and  that  ha  abooU  aaSer  death  bjr 
hnVbthMM." 


pepeiy;  tbon^  he  waa  aa  sonnd  a  PratNtant.  mi 
cording  to  Mlipon  by  law  establiBhedt  as  any 
man  m  hia  kii^doinf  ud  one  that  weald  ventora  hie 
life  as  far  and  as  ttsefy  Sot  it ;  that  he,  hia  fti^firi 
serrant,  had  endured  clamors  and  sknders  for  labor- 
ing to  maiDtain  a  notfiirmity  in  the  eKteroal  serriee 
of  God,  and  wBs  now  at  last  btongfat  to  die  for  h^i 
treason  (a  orine  which  bis  soul  abhorred),  as  a  foe 
to  the  church,  and  an  enemy  to  pariiameots.  In 
the  end,  he  said—"  I  foi^ve  all  the  worid,  all  and 
every  of  diose  bitter  enemies,  which  have  any  ways 
persecuted  me  In  this  kind,  and  I  humbly  desire  to 
be  forgiven,  first  of  Qod,  and  then  of  every  man, 
whether  I  hare  offended  him  or  no,  if  he  do  but 
conceive  tfaat  I  have.'*  He  then  read  a  prayer 
which  he  bad  written  for  Ae  oeeaiioa.  The  scaf- 
fold WW  orowdad,  not  so  mudi  by  his  friends  aa 
bia  naralentlng  enemies,  who  were  anxious  to  see 
him  die,  or,  according  to  their  disgusting  cant,  mored 
by  tfaeir  Christian  bowels  to  show  him  his  spiritual 
blindnesB  in  that  his  last  stage.  "  I  did  tfainh,"  said 
Laud,  '•here  would  have  been  an  empty  scaffold, 
that  I  might  have  had  room  to  die."  When  room 
was  made,  be  said,  "  Well,  I'll  poll  off  my  doublet, 
and  God's  will  be  done.  I  am  willing  to  go  out  of 
the  world:  no  man  can  be  more  wilting  to  send  me 
out.  than  I  am  willing  to  be  gone."  Then  Sir  John 
Clotworthy,  one  of  those  puritanic  bigots  that  would 
have  had  a  Star  Chamber  ai  their  own,  asked  what 
text  of  Scripture  was  most  comfbrtable  to  a  man  in 
his  departure.  Tfae  departing  archbishop,  who 
probabfy  galled  thtf'  Puritan's  ears  with  hia  Latin, 
which  had  long  since  been  set  down  as  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  whore  of  Babylon,  said,  calmly, 
Cupio  dissotvi  et  esse  cum  Ckristo."  "  That  is  a 
good  desire,"  rejoined  this  clodpole  divine,  "hot 
there  must  be  a  foundation  for  that  desire,  an  as- 
anrance."  ■'  No  man  can  express  it,"  replied  Laud ; 
"it  is  to  be  found  within."  *>It  is  founded  upon  a 
word,  though,"  continued  the  pertinacnus  fanatic, 
'•and  that  word  should  be  known.'*  "It  is  tfae 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  alone,"  replied 
Land ;  and,  toraiog  to  the  headsman,  he  gave  him 
some  money,  saying,  "  Here,  honest  friend,  God 
forgive  thee,  and  do  thy  office  upon  me  in  mercy." 
He  kaah  down,  said  another  abort  prayer,  ra^e  his 
rign,  and  tfae  exeoutiener  did  hia  office  at  one  blow; 
^«and  instantly,**  says  FttUer,  "his  face,  ruddy  in 
the  last  moment,  toroed  pale  as  ashes,  confuting 
their  fblsehoods,  who  gave  it  ont  that  he  had  pur- 
posely painted  it,  to  fortiff  his  cheeks  agniost  dis- 
covery of  fear  in  the  paleness  of  his  complexion." 
Seme  few  friends  carried  his  body  to  Barking 
chnroh,  and  decently  interred  it  there,  reading  over 
his  grave  the  service  for  the  dead  appointed  by  that 
liturgy  whicfa  we  moat  believe  he  had  conscien- 
tiously held  to  be  essential  to  salvation.' 

1  Bn»hwonh.— Wlillelock.— H«y  — Hejlln.— Clarmidon.— Lin^arf. 
— LnidTa  Tioahlaa.— PrTttDa,  Catit«rbnrr>B  Dntm.— Jaunala.— "  Tba 

crinaa  abtaatad  la  hini,"  aaya  MajF,  "were  many  Foar  yatn 

alowat  bad  thia  nLimppf  old  man  betn  a  pnatmar,  yet  not  eaju/ed  ao 
macb  aa  tbe  qoiet  of  a  pritoo  ;  for  loinetiinM  (about  foutacon  daja) 
ha  waa  catned  fnan  Uui  Town  to  Weataiiaater,  nod  them  enaiKMd 
ia  tha  Hotua  ut  Loida.  So  tha  &<••  wan  plataad,  ia  a  aad  oanpena. 
tkm,  to  equal  hia  adveraity  even  in  leaglb  of  lime  with  hia  pnapaxltf . 
Tlita  JanaSTjr  ha  wai  bebaadad,  hii  life  bciBf  nji^  ont  ao  Iob^  tttl  be 
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Tfae  Scots,  who  Merctsad  M  grenb  an  iplKienoe 
over  Che  £iigliah,p(ifliuneDl,Bnd  wboie  ceuotiTbnd 
,«t  leagtb  b««p  mada-  the  smm  of  ami  war  hy  tiw 
dariog  Marqais  of  Mooferase,  raconiRwiidid  a  mw 
treaty  of  peaoa  with  tba  ktag;  aad  M  mxiy  M  tfaf 
moath  of  Kvnmber  of  th«  [vaoediag  yaar  (L$ii). 
{nropoNtloaa  ruwung  in  the  nana  both  kingdoKii 
wara  dnWD  up  fay  Jflboatoa  of  WarMtoOt  ona.of 
the  moat  diatiagitHlied  of  tiia  SeotUah  coamiMioaan. 
The  parlianant  teot  to  Oxford  for  a  aafe-eoaduct 
for  the  coromiaakuieTS  tiiey  had  appoiotad  to  carry 
theae  prapoaitioni  to  tba  faing.  mnielj,  the  £ar]  a( 
Deab^,  the  Iiord  Mnyaard,  Mr.  FiwpoiDt,  Mr. 
Hollia,  Mr.  Whitalock,  aod  the  Lord  Wenmao 
(£agH8h)  aod  the  Lord  MaitJaod,  Sir  Charlea  Er- 
akiee,  aad  Mr.  Bartlay  (Scotch).  Prince  fiupert 
seat  the  safa-coodact  under  the  hood  and  aeal  of 
tiie  kiDg,  who  did  doc  notice  thorn  as  mambera  of 
pariiamMti  bnt  merely  aa  private  geDtlBmen.  The 
IiarliamaDt,. however,  aubmittad  to  thi«  alight,  and 
diapatohad  Aa  oommissioneia.  Cbarlei  ar  Ua  offi- 
eara  moat  unviialy  kept  theaaBoblameB- and  geatle- 
man  for  soma  beoTs  outaide  tlie  gataa  ^  OxfiiTd.  tn 
the  wet  and  cold;  aod  when  (hey  were  admittied 
ioto  tfae  towD,  tliey  were  aecorted  Uke  friamwi 
a  bYKip  of  horse,  and  lodged  in  a  very  mean  ion.' 
The  Eadof  BenhighreadtfaepropotitionBforpQ&ce. 
»  Have  you  power  to  treU  I"  said  Charles.  The 
oommiBfiionera  replied,  "  No ;  but  we  are  to  receive 
your  raajestf 'a  answer  in  writing."  "  Then."  replied 
the  king;  coarsely,  <«  a  lener-carrier  might  Imve  done 
as  moch  aa  you."  I  aoppasa,"  said  the  £ari  of 
J>enbi^  '^yonrmsjea^  looks  apoo'va  as  penoiis 
of  aaothenrooodition  than  letfier*carriers.'^  *tI  kDOW 
your  GoaditioD,"  npliad  the  king;  •'but  I  aay  that 
your  eommisaiBB  g^vea  yon  power  to  do  m>  mon 
tlian  a  fatter-^atrier  n^t  hnre  ddos."  lb  tim 
flrannig  the  loyal  Earl  of  Lindsayj  who  was  slak  in 
his  bed,  hMited  HMu  aad  'Whitelook  to  visit  hhn. 
These  two-  nnpottant  -members  of  Honee  of 
CommonB  had  aot  been  a  quarter  ef  an  hocur  in  the 
aari's  cllaoifaer  when  the  king  and  Prioce  Balpert, 
with  several  persons  of  prime  qaaJity,  eotored ;  and 
the  king  not  only  aalutad  thera  very  obltgin^y,  but 
also  began  to  discourse  with  tiiem.  "I  am  sony, 
gentlemen."  said  Cbntles,  ^that  you'  bring  me  tto 
better  prepositionfl  for  peace,  oot'  more  reaaonahki, 
than  tbese  az«."  »  They  are  such,"  said  Hdlis, 
**aa  tba  paitiament  thought  fit  to  agree  upon.  I 
hope  a  good  Issue  may  be  had  out  ef  lliaa  ;"  aad 
Whitelook  added,- thai  they  were  but  the  aaannts' 
of  pufiament,  aad  vary  wttling  Co  to  imaaeoffBn  of 
peace.  Hl-kaoir,**  said  Clmrlaa,  •fyoo  covld  only 
bring  ma  what  they  chose  to  send ;  but  I  conftss  I' 
-do  not  a  little  wooder  at  aome  <tf  ttaae  |xopo«itioBB, 
and  particularly  at  the  qnaliSeations."  The  propa- 
attiona  excepted  several  persons  about  the  court, 
and  ia  the  kiag's  amy  v.fliBoag  t^aaa  wara  Prioce 

alftatM*  (wfcfakWMtlwabnrruivB  of  mavf)  mhob  finr  day*  bafian 
Ml  imMh,  tha  BMk  of  Unrsy  kbolithMl,  ud      ThTmamj  tmiinHl 
tt»«]md  U'WMnbiW*  Ud  •naUiAML''-'fiWMMv  ^  Ma  JUi- 

)  BMlmnk  m^,  "H(*  bm^Wj  rwwiwd  thwi  -wty-iMigitly  m 

Am  MM         Mtf  gM*  »  lOMIJI  MW  Us  tadMUM^  M«MaM<H«R< 

to  tUgU  ttc  Salt  etmmutienert  thm  wty  oj  thi  rut." 


Auport  and  Prince  Maurice,  who  were  {H-eseat,  ind 
who  'lauded  ki  acorn  and  contempt,  for  which,  how- 
aver,  their  undo  rebuked  thew.'  The  evident  is- 
tepiion  of  the  kiag  was  to  win  over  HoUia  and  'White> 
look.  "  Your  aervice,  Mr.  Holtis,"  said  he,  "aad 
tiiat  of  the  rest  of  those  geatleroen  whose  denie 
hsth  bdwo  for  peaoe*  hath  bean  veiy  accaiaaUe  to 
me ;  and  out  of  tlie  ooDfidence  I  have  ef  you  two 
that  an  here  milk  no,  I  aak  your  ajnoian  and  id- 
t^cO)  what  answer  will  be  best  for  me  to  ^re  at  this 
time  to  your  propositions  ?"  Hcdiia  hoped  his  msj- 
esty  would  eaonse  them:  'Whitelook  said,  '^We 
now  by  accident  have  tfae  honor  to  be  is  your  miij- 
esty's  presence,  but  oar  present  emi^yment  dia- 
ables  ua  from  advising  your  majeaty-"  Bnt  Cbarles, 
oat  eaaily  repelled,  required  their  advice  aa  frieode— 
as  his  private  subjects.  To  this  Hoiks  said,  "  Sir, 
to  apeak  in  a  private  capacity,  I  should  asy  tbat  I 
think  your  best  answer  would  be  year  coming  anioiig 
Qs;"  and  Whitak>ck  told  his  majeaty  thnt  ^  P''^ 
sonal  presBoce  at  hia  parliament  wonld  aooner  pat 
an  end  to  their  ttidiappy  distraotiona  than  aoy  treaty. 
"But  how  can  I  go  thither  with  safety  7"  aaidCharles. 
"  I  am  oonfident,"  replied  HoUis,  that  th«re  would 
be  no  danger  to  yoor  persoo  to  come  away  directly 
to  your  pariiament."  "  That  may  be  a  que8U<Hi," 
rejoioed  the  kiag ;  bnt  I  suppose  your  priocipak 
who  sent  you  hither  will  expect  a  present  anawo- 
to  yoor  measage."  Tbey  both  represented  again, 
that  the  most  satisfactory  answer  woald  be  bia  maj- 
esty'e  •preseoee  with  his  parliament.  Let  as  psae 
by  that,"  said  the  king ;  *^  aad  let  me  denre  you  two 
to  go  ioto  the  next  room,  and  confer  a  liole  together, 
and  set  down  something  i  o  writing  whieh  you  aiq>re- 
hend  may  be  iit  for  me- to  return  aa  an  aaswer,  and 
wfakh,  in  yoor  judgment,  m^  fiieilitate  and  promote 
ttus  good  wwk  of  paane."  HqIUs  and  Wbitekick 
withdrew,  andi,  be^ng  togetlier  by  themadves,  vpon 
diseonrsB  conohadad  that  it  would  be  no  Iwead  of 
tvnst  in  tfaam  to  write  aa  tfae  king  desired  then,  iwt 
rather  might  preve  a  means  of  promoting  the  work 
tbey  botb-cune  about.  And  accordingly  'Whitetoefc 
wrote  down  what  they  thought  would  be  the  king's 
best  answer;  and  the  paper  so  written  they  left 
vpOB  the  table  in  the- withdrawing-roMn,  and  the 
king  went  in  and  took  it,  aad  with  much  favor  bade 
them  ferewell.'  But  the  answer  aoggested  by  tbev 
two  members  was  not  such  a  one  as  ^e  king  wished 
for;  and  aaeiog  ha  had  foiled  in  brii^iug  them  wot 
to  his  pnEty,  he  made  an  •nd  of  the  useless  parade 
of  comi^iment  aod  cajolery.  On  the  27th  of  No- 
vember he  sent  them  hia  reply  sealed  np.  HolKi, 
and  Whitek>ek,  and  the  other  oommisakHiare  thongfat 
it  not  fit  for  them  to  receive  an  answer  m  that  mao- 
nar,  withont  being  acqiuioted  with  the  contents,  or 
forniBhed  with  a  copy,  as  was  osnal  in  audi  cassa, 
and  thoy  desired  to  be  escosed  from  receiving  that 
answer  so  seeled  up,  requeatiog  at  least  to  have  a 
copy  of  it.  Hia  majesty  iasnltiDgly  replied,  "  What 

.  1  Whiulookmjn. "  At  tfa  MadMV  ef  tha  etMplwlranm'  >u>m. 
tthiclt  tha  Sul  erf  Ombiili  Kftd  with  gntt  tnww  **'  (■■pti. 
PrinM  Rnptit  ud  PrioM  Maurice,  bcinf  pnMnt  wbn  tiwir 
wan  ntAummpM  pmm»,  riMf  feU  iata  m  laufhter,  at  wbeh  tbt 
haanniWiit  diapkued,  and  bid  thun  bi  qwaC 
s  Whiulock.— Kuliwaidi. 
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B  that  ID  70a,  trim  ■»  but  to  Mrrjr  wl»t  I  wod ; 
wad  if  I  wffiHad  the  aoag  of  Rolriii  Hood  ud  Little 
Jobs,  yon  most  cany  it!**  The  cMtmlteioiMra  con- 
tented tfaenuelrei  sayiDg,  llMt  boaiuesB 
■bout  which  they  came  was  of  somewfast  more 
eoDsequeoce  than  an  old  soog.  Chariei  then  coch 
despeoded  to  send  them  a  copy  of  bis  aotwer :  bat 
here,  again,  another  difficulty  was  started.  They 
observed  that  the  said  answer  was  not  directed  to 
nny  body  whateoever,  and  that  the  parliamcDt,  bo 
iar  from  beiag  acknowledged,  was  not  even  named 
in  it.  Charles  inaieted  that  the  answer  waa  deliv- 
ered to  them,  the  parliameDtB'fxHnmisBionerBt  which 
was  sufficient;  and  some  of  his  lords  told  them  that 
they  could  not  get  it  otberfrise,  chiefly  becawe  th^ 
were  there  eottnaissionera  for  boA  kiagdoow,  tat 
Eo^and  as  weU  as  lor  Scotland,  and  eameatly  en- 
treated the  commisHODws,  for  peace  sake,  to  raceb e 
the  answer  aa  it  was  sent  to  diem.  Thereupon  die 
ctmuoiswoDen,  conHidering  that  they  must  take  it 
vpoD  themselTes  to  break  off  this  treaty  if  they 
shoald  refuse  the  king's  paper,  and  that  it  woald  be 
wiser  for  them  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
wliole  parliament,  conseated  to  receive  the  answer 
witboot  any  address  apon  it.^ 

On  the  39th  of  November  (1644)  this  singnlar 
docoment  was  prodaced  at  Westoiinater,  and  cm 
ttie  following  day  the  same  waa  read  ataconfereaoe 
of  both  Houses.  Oreat  exceptions  were  made,  and 
there  was  much  debate  agaioBt  die  form  and  want 
of  directim ;  but  at  last  it  waa  carried  that  those 
objectieBs  ahonld  be  had  aside,  that  the  treaty  sbonld 
be  proceeded  widi,  and  that  thanks  should  be  re- 
tnraed  to  the  eommisBk)nen  who  had  been  at  Ox- 
ford. Charles  had  now  agreed  to  send  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  the  Earl  of  Soathamptoa  to  Lon- 
don, with  a  fuller  answer  and  en  extended  commis- 
eioo ;  but  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  as  yet  held  the 
supreme  command,  would  not  grant  a  aafe-conduct 
to  these  two  DcAlemeo,  unless  be  was  aekoowledged 
as  general  of  the  army  of  the  parbament  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Commons  were  resolate  on  the  same 
point,  inaieting  that  his  majesty  should  send  as  to 
"the  parlkineDt  of  Engtand  assembled  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  the  commisriooen  of  the  parliameot  of 
SeotkDd."  Go  the  5th  of  Deceinber,  Prince  Ru- 
pert sent  a  letter  with  the  required  Tocognition;* 
tad  at  tbeaama  momeot  the  Iting,  to  excuse  himself 
with  his  wife,  addressed  her  a  letter  cootaiuing  these 
memoraUe  words,  wbiefa  fhlly  [roved  with  what 


■  Whildodc— RnAwottli. 

)  Tku  WW  EefMt's  UtMr  to  tmat,  ptnetasled  «a  wa  Sad  it  in 
"HiLoaa^ 

"I  im  eoonUMlad  bf  bis  n»«}e«ty  (a  A«mrt  of  yatt  lordafaip  fare 
Mfctim  fat  Ua  Dak*  of  KidbiBmd  mi  ib*  Eiri  of  SoaibiniptMi,  with 
tkir  •OMtdula,  MMchu.  banea,  wid  otbar  •cooiamodttiinM  Huiag  for 
t\*ii  jboniej  in  tbeir  oominf  to  London,  during  their  Kay,  and  in 
ibttt  Rtan,  vhen  th«7  (ball  tbiok  lit ;  Awn  t)i«  Lofda  and  Comncnt 
■Mirth  i  fa  (bt  iwticiDtBt  of  £o|)ud  tt  WwMtioMtm,  to  bring  to 
the  Urdi  ud  Cmmou  aMwnblMl  in  iha  parhaDiMU  of  Eagland,  «iul 
th«  rwiwiiMiiiMn  of  tb«  kingdMB  of  Soatbiul  mw  at  LcbiIm.  an 
■amr  t*  tba  prapanlioM  mt  to  hii  naJsM)'  for  a  Mfs  and  wdl- 
inaadtdpaan. 

"  Tow  IndaUp^  aamUi 

"  RuniT. 

*'OiM,DMmibfrAtli." 


mental  reservation  ha  had  aefcwnriedged  the  parlia- 
ment :  M  As  to  calling  those  at  London  a  parlia- 
neot,  if  tlieire  had  been  two  baaide  myself  of  iny 
opinion,  I  had  not  done  it ;  and  die  argument  that 
prevailed  with  me  was,  that  the  calling  did  nowise 
aeknowledgp  them  to  he  a  parliament;  upon  which 
condition  aod  coostructioa  I  did  it,  and  no  otherwise : 
and  accoirdiDgly  it  is  registered  in  the  council-books, 
with  the '  council's  unanimous  approbation."  The 
kiog's  envoys,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Earl 
of  SoothamptOQ,  arrived  ia  London  on  the  14th  of 
Deoembeor,  aod  were  hoauably  conducted  to  Som- 
oTset  Hopse,  where  thay  were  well  entertained, 
ud  allowed  00  she  morrow-^  Sunday— to  hear 
divine  aeMce  acoordlag  to  the  Utnrgy,  which  par- 
liament and  the  synod  of  divines  bad  suppressed. 
The  two  noblemen,  adhering  to  their  master's  iu- 
stmetfons,  acted  as  secret  emissarieB  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  iDtrigned  with  the  two  factions  of  Prea- 
byteriazis  and  Independents,  offering  the  latter  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  dec.,  &c.  And  aa  Richmond  and 
Southampton  were  found  to  have  no  higher  faculty 
than  liiat  of  proposing  the  nomination  of  commis- 
sioners,  the  parliament  made  haste  to  get  rid  of 
them,  being  well  informed  as  to  all  their  doings  in 
the  city. 

After  many  tedious  preUmioaries,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  king's  commissioners  ahoold  meet  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Lords  and  Commons  at  Uxbridge, 
withu  the  parliamentary  linea ;  that  Charles  shoukl 
be  represented  fay  the  Dnke  of  Riehmond,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  the  Eari  of  Soudiampton,  the  Earl 
of  Chichester,  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  ^e  lords 
Capel,  Seymour,  HattoOt  and  Culpeper,  Secretary 
Nicholas,  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Sir  Edward  Lane,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman, 
Sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  Mr.  John  Ashbumham,  Mr. 
Geofirey  Palmer,  and  Dr.  Stewart ;  ^  and  that  the 
parliament  should  be  represented  by  the  earls  of 
Northumberland,  Pembroke,  SiUsbury,  and  Den> 
blgh,  the  Lord  Wenroan,  Denail  HoUis,  Pierpoint, 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  junior,  Oliver  St.  John,  Bulstrode 
Whitelock,  John  Crew,  and  Edmund  Prideaux; 
and  that  the  estatea  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
shouhi  be  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  the 
Marquis  of  Ai^la,  the  hurds  Maitland  and  Bahne- 
rlno.  Sir  Archibald  Johnson,  Sir  Charies  Enkine, 
Sir  John  Smith,  George  Dandas.  Hugh  Kennedy, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Barkely,  or  Banlay — "together 
with  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson."  These  commis- 
sioners met  00  the  day  appointed  (the  29th  of  Jan- 
uary) in  the  .little  town  of  Uxbridge.  "  This  place 
being  within  the  parliament's  quarters,  their  com- 

>  The  n«ir  title*  eonferred  rinca  th«  peat  aeal  h»d  been  carried 
away  from  pailmMM  s***  S™**  offiMM,  and  mmnX  ooofnmoaa 
WDT«  held  between  tka  Luda  Md  CoMMw  abatt  tbia  nauwr,  the 
Lord*  f  neiiting  Uiat  tba  uTe^condact  •bould  giva  tbam  all  their  title* 
at  ipeciSed  by  the  king;  the  Cmnmoiu  urgSng  that  the^conld  nut  oon- 
deeoedd  u>  adiait  tboae  aaw  titiM,  ■>  it  would  ba  directly  ^ip«ut«  to 
one  of  the  pmpoaitiona  of  both  Houe*  to  the  king,  which  waa,  tbu  ttll 
title*  of  taoDor  whatawter  enafwrad  by  hia  mjmr  ataM  ttw  oarryiag 
away  the  grant  neal  riunU  ba  nU.  Al  but  H  waa  agiMd  that  iba 
mw  tide*  of  tb*  lordi  ebowM  ba  onittad,  bat  that  tbcee  of  the  kwgbia, 
not  being  honon  under  the  great  laal,  ihould  be  imertMl ;  aad  aa- 
mdiivty  tbe  Mife  eonduot  waa  tbna  aont  away,  aad  hia  Mierty  waa 
phuad  to  Hotpi  tht  mm,  notwithttaadinff  looh  ■luntioo.— AmA- 
leorth. 
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[Book  V]1 


UXUIDOK, 

Bhowlug,  to  the  right,  the  Houk  (culled  the  Treaty  Haute)  In  nlilcb  the  CommlMlonen  held  llielr  Slltlnfit 


nuasionerfl  were  the  more  ciril  and  desiroiw  to  tffiird 
ilcconiinodatioQ  to  the  kiog's  commiuionerB,  and 
thty  thonght  fit  to  appoiot  Sir  Jobo  Beaoef  a  boaae 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  town  to  be  Ikted  for  tfae 
l^ce  of  meetiDg  for  the  treaty.*"  Tber»,  on  the 
morrow.  deKberatiooa  were  opened,  it  beiag  agreed 
boforehaod  that  ever^  thmg  abould  be  uvt  down  in 
writiDg.  Jobn  Tfaurloe,  afttirward  secretary  te 
CMirer  Crooiweli — Thurioe,  the  boiom  friead  of 
MiltOD.-^ctad  as  secretary  for  tfae  Eaglish  parlia- 
meat,  being  asaieted  by  Sir.  Earle ;  asd  Mr.  Chfleaty 
acted  M  secretary  for  the  ooBwhsioireiw  of  the 

'  Th«  comniuiooen  for  the  puliunent  were  Indeed  oe  the  norlb 
•tse  uf  the  biWB,  ud  thoee  for  the  kini-  on  the  toulh  iide.  The  Iwit 
■w  <■)  the  OH  Me  .wu  the  re»d«t*eiu  t4  A*  pariianMat'i  nutn- 
nuuioortt,  end  lh«  bMt  ium  tiM  athet  aideaf  ilw  eirMt  «w  Awib» 
king*!  commiuioDBn.  No  istenniiture  wm  ellei*M]  between  ihe  et- 
leoduiu  of  one  partj  and  the  ittendant*  of  the  oibor  part;,  but  "the 
emiat  that  tkey  ewne  to  town  *ewa)  vJeita  ftatai  bMoeen  parfio- 
dIkt  coumiuionen  of  either  party ;  «•  Sir  Edward  Hjde  caiMt  to  Tliit 
Hi  HoUii  and  Mr.  Whilelock;  the  Lord  Culpejier  xiiiled  Sir  Henrj- 
VaM  ;  and  ether*  of  the  kingH  coramiHiDneri  vlilted  aeteral  of  Ihe 
Pfrliament'e  coaiaiMotkm,  and  had  kng  ihecuiquw  about  the  tMty, 
and  lo  ponuada  ooe  aoMher  lo  a  voiapliBDM :  «o  aJaO  Mr.  While* 
luck  Tiilted  Sir  Edward  TIj'de  and  Mr.  Palmer,  Sir  Riibanl  Laoe,  and 
utkBTa,  ud  Mreia]  other  of  the  parliament 'a  mmmiolonere  vlilted 
dtnn  of  (he  kint'a  cenniMiotme,  and  had  diwnrM'^iih  thaaa  uid. 
lot  to  fitriberance  of  the  buiineH  of  the  tjea;j.  Thf  town  w»i  «- 
reedinjly  full  of  compenj,  that  it  wm  hard  to  get  anj  quarter,  eicepl 
far  Ihe  conmiaeiatiere  aod  their  retinae,  and  euine  of  the  romminion- 
en  wan  foraed  to  be  two  ef  then  n  m  cbanker  In  Deld-lMdi.'  only 
upon  a  quilt,  in  that  rold  weather,  not  comiiigiiiiAa  bedduHar«|l  ti» 
IMily."  Creal  attention  wbj  paid  to  diplomatic  eliquet,  and  the  pai 
waa  fivaa  t«  the  nyaKita.  "tV  fereway  iMo  the  honee  wu  ap- 
p«nM  for  t)ie  hiag^  nannveMaeni  tn  Mi»t,.«D«thaba«k-M)r 
fur  the  parliament'!  com  mi  lii  one  re ;  iu  the  nuddie  of  the  houie  wu  a 
fair  great  chamber,  where  Ihey  cauied  a  large  table  to  be  made  like 
thw  bmufor*  la  tbc'  Star  ChMnher,  almoet  wi<iare,  withnnl  any 
a^r  tm  fewer.aqd  at  it.  The  king'*  covaiMiMeM  htd  nota  ecd  and 
one  lide  of  the  table  for  Ibeoi,  the  otber  ode  waa  for  the  .parbaottiat'a 
cominlBalonert;  and  the  end  appointed  for  the  Bcot'i  comminianert  lo 
ail.  by  the«aeh««.  AebM  th*  thmi  af  itie  eonniariirtm-oii  both 
aidN  aai  the  dinaat  and  aeerf  t«riei,  aoA  aqch  of  tin  eowBntfWMrKat 
hail  not  room  to  iit  aeit  to  the  table.  At  each  end  of  the  gre»t  Chan- 
bef  wei  a  fklr  wilhdnwtQg.room  and  inner  chamber,  one  for  the  king, 
aqditta  aOmrJot  am-pmUitmnt't  <«mnlaaiaiMn  to  Tettra  mta  bmI 


Scottimh  parUameot.  The  first  point  debated  whs 
that  whidi  was  sure  to  make  the  worst  blood,  sod 
deCaat  the  whole  trea^ — If,  iodeed,  there  bad  ever 
been  a  hopo  or  aa  ioteDtion  to  cooclnde  a  treaty. 
Tha'patHiameot'a  caiDmiaaioDers  delirered  the  propo- 
sitioiis  and  rotes  of  batb  Houses  concemiDg  lie 
asttling  o(  reJigion  id  a  Presbyterial  way;  and  ihii 
mataer  was  appoioted  for  the  debate  of  the  three 
first  days.  The  kin^s  conuniaBioners  asked  wbii 
was  meant  by  the  expressini  "  Presbyterial  gorern- 
meotl" — and  Dr.  Stewart,  of  the  sahool  of  Lsad, 
spake  very  learnedly,  tbovgfa  soniewbat  wamaly, 
against  any  aiteration  of  the  system  of  episcopw;, 
which  he  tbougbt  to  be  beat  anited  to  the  cbnrcb 
of  £o^siid,  aod  also  to  be  "jwe  diuimo."  Alexan- 
der Headeraoot  the  ebampion  of  Presbyteristiiflm, 
the  framer  of  the  covenant,  spoke  with  equal  warnilh 
against  episcopacy.  At  length  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
fonl,  wearied  out  with  this  unprofitable  dispute  on 
a  point  of  mere  speculatire  theology,  proposed  that 
tbey  should  leRve  this  argument,  and  proceed  to 
debet*  npoo  the  particular  proposals.  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke  agreed  with  the  noble  marquis,  and  the 
lay  part  of  the  cominisaioBers,  particularly  on  the 
king's  side,  would  wlUingly  have  passed  orer  this 
point  altogether ;  but  the  parsons  were  of  a  diSereot 
opinion,  and  Dr.  Stewart  desired  that  they  might 
dtspate  syllogistieally,  as  became  scholars.  Hen- 
derson  told  bim  that  be,  in  bis  younger  days,  bad 
been  a.  pedagogue  in.  ScoUaad,  and  had  also  read 
logic  and  rfaetorio  to  bis  sofadars ;  that  of  late  he  bad 
wholly  decUned  that  kind  of  learning ;  that  be  hoped, 
□evertbelesa.  be  bad  not  forgotten  all  of  it,  and  there- 
for* be  agreed  to  dispute  syUogtstically.  "And  in 
that  way,"  says  Ruahworth,  "tljey  proceeded.  .  - 
•  •  .  But  tb«  argumeota  on  both  parts  were  too  large 
to  be  admkted  to  a  pktce  hi  this  story."  Tfae  par- 
liAment  commissioDers  presented  four  propositions 
cocceroiDg  rWigiofl:— 4hat  the  king  ahoBld  cooaeot 
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to  th«  taking  away  the  Book  of  CommoD  Prayer ; 
that  he  ihonld  accept  the  directory  for  worabtp, 
which  had  been  substituted  for  the  liturgy ;  that  he 
ftbonld  oODSmi  the  assembliea  and  Bynoda  of  the 
cborch ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  shoald  take  the  cove- 
oaat  of  the  two  kiagdoms.  On  none  of  these  points 
would  either  party  yield  a  hair's  breadth ;  and  the 
royal  commissioners  objected  tn  limitu  lhat  the 
king's  conscience  would  never  allow  him  to  consent 
to  these  changes  io  religion.  Bat  .there  were  also 
other  articles  about  which  Charles  was  equally  tena- 
cioos,  and  ihe  parliament  equally  resolute — such  as 
the  command  of  t}ie  army  and  navy,  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  war*  the  pacifieatiop  Ormond  had  made 
with  the  Catholics,  &c. ;  end,  after  twenty  days  of 
debate  and  wrangling,  nothing  was  settled,  nothing 
made  clear  to  both  parties,  except  that  they  most 
again  hare  recourse  to  the  sword ;  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  those  twenty  days,  the  terra  originally 
fixed  for  die  duration  of  the  negotiaeions,  the  par- 
liament recalled  their  commissioners. 

If  either  partf  was  disappointed  at  the  result,  it 
was  certainly  not  the  king,  who  was  wonderfully 
buoyed  up  by  the  brilliant  successes  obtaiaed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
had,  ovar  the  £ari  of  Argjle  and  tiM.Corenantars, 
and  who,  at  the  very  cooaaieiicemBDt  of  tite  nega- 
riafTfMW ,  WT*^  to  his  wife  to  assure  her  diatihe  bad 
DO  iMed  to  dmbt  tho  iiane  of  this  Jtre*^,  for  hia 
nrmmiwhmnra  were  so  well  chown  Uiat  Aaj  would 
n^ier  be  driran  by  fiireats  uat  Bi^menls  from 
the  poeitiTe  groonds  be  had  laid  down  for  tbem.  and 
which  were  such  as  he  had  formerly  agreed  upon 
with  her  majesty.  The  pledges  whioh  the  queen 
had  given  to  her  ptrtisans,  the  Catholics,  wonki  of 
themselTos  have  been  snfiicieat  to  prevent  any 
trea^  with  the  parliament.' 

While  the  EpiscopdianB  and  Presl^teriaaB  were 
dispotiog  aylk^fltically  at  Uxhridge,  their  respective 

>  Rarinrartli.— WbiMkek.  — llar.~Clu<iidiKi.— Warwidi.— Mar 
nja  tknd  mamt  of  hit  suMtiow  »wm  bwM  out  by  Nbardtnl  ttidnM 
bom  gtbar  qamiUn),  "'that  tliB  king,  befm  tho  trmtj  began,  uied 
)B  Tim  to  umra  biBMlf  at  (onign  kid.  By  Ittten  h»  urged  the 
IMia,  whow—  thM  i»  rmiM,  U  MilMt  tlial  kr^  Md  elliBr  Cktha- 
Um  to  iMMt  hiim  Md  ihu  Ibe  quM-rafwt  wooU  4*MtB  tk>  p«rln- 
acnt'a  ihipB  in  France.  He  wu  lerj  rune*!,  likewiM,  for  MaiMwce 
inm  tkt  Dak*  oT  Lonaiu,  Ifa4t  he  migbt  fat  into  England  th«t  wi<::ked 
■nv  if  Ua,H>  aowiWM  thnMgfa  Gtmnny  ad  Flaoden  fer  «1)  ril- 

Uaj  At  lMt,tuipt«M  fina  Un  fnnttia  Pukxrf  iMnin 

at  lOJKN)  men :  mod,  fut  bringing  of  ihe»e  aoldten  into  Engluul,  Gulft 
«M  ma  into  Bdlkiid  to  negotiate  for  ahipping  and  olfier  ueceturiea. 
TW  ki^  ItkMiM  deaind  awtrtwice  al  ihtf  lion  fron  the  Uoodjt 
Inih  nWla,  uA,  b)r  hia  bttem,  cannuwM  Otmvi  to  .Mk*  k  paws 
with  thoM  rebel*,  and  to  pTomite  and  grmnt  to  tham  »  free  emiciw  of 
their  popiab  nHgiion,  and  to  aMore  them  that  if,  their  asiiitance, 
be  cmU  bat  MmiA  hia  war  in  Eaglaad,  be  wooU  abragwle  all  ihoae 
hM  which  bad  bean  bervlofom  made  afunat  th«  papiot*  tha :  ha 
gave  thaakj  likewiie  t»  MukenTi  Ptaokct,  wiil  othen  of  thaee  rebab, 

ivaadaiag  n  pardoD  Tor  oil  that  wat  past  TBe  queen,  alio  (remain- 

H  ill  riaaiil.  writing  to  hat  haaband,  oaaimd'  to  grWre  mdch  that, 
■illitindfa,  they  ware  to  traat  of  tatigiaa  inthafina|)tw;4,KfinivBg 
tkai,  if  a»7  tbiDg  aevera  againit  tha  Catholic*  ahould  he  eoDdaUeil, 
Md  ytt  n  prar*  Aonld  mat  be  mitda,  the  king  tuAiid  not  "koj/e  hereaner 
br  my  owimnW  frm  thh  Catholic  ptinoaa  er  fMiff  lh«  Iriili,  who 
■aot  «Mda  think  (hat,  aftu  ttaoj  had  doM  Ibair  hM^  timj.  abnld  K 
iM  be  fonaken.  She  often  entteata  the  Uof  that  be  would  nevei 
fiirtilli*  Iiiili  ijii  the  Cathcdia>,s<n-th<MW  tUOifiil frieoda  oThi*  that 
mntt  bim  in  Ma  xats;  Sid  tha  Itaf  >n*dHlk-ber  Ahtha-woald 
actct  UntXm  hie  ftModafot  a  peaM  ;  Md  qoftiMef.^  yHHande.ier 
to  haataa  a*  leaeh  aa  ilu  can  tbe  aid*  from  France,  layini,  ttuU  wfajle 
Lndea  i*  diatraated  between  the  PNabyteiiaii*  and  I  nde  pendant*, 
boh  MV     niaad.'*-Aii>tey  V  tt*  Aft.  a^AfFwj. 


parties  had  many  fierce  skirmishes  in  Ha.o  field ;  for 
tiioQgh  the  main  army  on  either  side  lay  inactive  in 
winter-quarters,  there  was  do  restraining  tbe  ani- 
raosi^  of  partisans,  who  carried  on  an  incessant  but 
petty  warfare  in  most  ports  of  the  kingdom.  There 
was  a  perplexing  series  of  sieges  and  assaults — 
night  surprises  aad  pitched  bottles  between  small 
troops  of  Soundheads  and  Cavaliers,  men  that  took 
their  instructioDs  from  do  one  but  themBolves,  and 
that  fought  whenever  they  found  an  opportunity. 
Tbe  town,  tbe  village,  was  often  enthusiastic  in  the 
parliament's  cause,  while  the  neighboring  castle  or 
manor-bouse  was  juat  as  enthusiastic  for  tbe  king. 
At  times  a  sortie  from  the  castle  or  manor-house 
would  disturb  the  boilers  and  yeomen  at  dead  of 
night,  and  leave  them  to  lament  the  bnrning  of  their 
honsBB  and  barns,  the  carrying  off  of  their  cattle ; 
and  then  there  generally  folk>wed  a  siege  of  the 
castle  or  manor-honse,  which,  from  want  of  artillery 
and  mlKtary  skill,  would  often  be  prolonged  through 
tedious  months,  and  &il  at  last,  and  be  raised  at  tbe 
approach  of  Prince  Rupert  and  his  dying  squadrons 
of  horse,  or  of  some  other  body  of  the  king's  army. 
Many  of  these  episodes  were  interesting  and  roman- 
tic in  the  extreme :  in  some  of  tbem  the  high-born 
dames  of  tfae  land,  whose  hvsbands  were  away  fol* 
lowing  tbe  baouer  of  their  sovereign,  made  good 
the  cietie  walls  agaiatt  tbe  parliameiitaiy  fbroea,  aad* 
conmaaded  Arom  tower  and  bakhioaB  hke  brave  sol- 
disrs.  .  Bat  wa  tnvst  ooofine  onmehes  to  tbe  graatsr 
operations  which  decided  thia  war.  MWbea  tb» 
spring  begaa,"  saya  tha  somewhat  partial  May,  *•  the 
war  waa  renewed  oa  iiodi  8ideB.wtth  grrat  heat  and 
courage.  ....  Sir  Tfaomaa  Fairfax  went  to  Wind- 
SOT  to  bis  new-modeled  army ;  a  new  army  indeed, 
made  Dp  of  some  remainder  of  the  old  one,  and 
other  newvnised  focees  in  the  countries;  aa  army 
Beaming  do  way  glorious  either  in  the  dignity  of  its 
commaoders  or  the  antiquity  of  soldiers.  For  never 
hardly  did  any  army  go  forth  to  war  who  bad  lose 
of  tbe  eonfidenee  of  their  own  friends,  or  were  more 
the  objects  of  the  contempt  of  their  enemies,  and 
yet  who  did  more  bravely  deceive  the  ezpectatioDa 
of  them  both,  and  show  how  &r  it  was  possible  for 
human  coojectures  to  err.  For  Id.  theu:  following 
aetiona  and  anceaasaa  tb^  proved  aoeh  emellenfe 
soldiers,  that  it  would  too  much  pose  antiquity, 
among  all  tbe  camps  of  their  famed  heroes,  to  find 
a  parallel  Io  this  army.  He  that  will  seriously 
weigh  their  achievements  in  the  following  year, 
ftgoiast  potent  and  gallant  eaemias,  and  consider  the 
greatness  of  the  things  they  acooraplished,  the  num- 
ber of  their  victoriBB,  how  many  battles  were  won, 
how  many  towns  aod  garrisons  .ware  taken,  will 
burdly  be  able  to  behove  tbem  to  have  been  the 
work  of  one  year,  or  fit  to  be  called  one  war.  But 
whoHoever  considers  this  must  taka  heed  that  he 
do  not  attribute  too  much  to  them,  but  gireitl^olly 
to  Almighty  God,  whcue  providence  over  this  army, 
as  it  did  afterw^  miraeulously  ^pear,  ao  it  might 
ia  soose  tssaaure  ba  boped^fw  at  the  first;  consider* 
ing  tbe  behavior  aod  disclpliae  of  those  seldiers. 
For  the  usual  vices  of  camps  were  bare  resttaioed  ; 
tbe  discipline  was  striet;  do  tiieft.  ^o  wautonneas. 
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no  oaths,  dot  any  profene  words,  eovld  escape 
without  the  severeBt  castigation ;  by  which  it  was 
brought  to  pass  that  in  this  camp,  aa  in  a  well-or- 
dered city,  pOMBge  was  safe,  and  commerce  free.'" 
This  was  the  army  that  emulated  the  heroic  and 
derout  forces  which  had  followed  the  great  Swede 
to  victory  and  glory.  The  Itiog's  forces  were  much 
less  religious  aod  decent ;  the  royalist  officers,  the 
Cavaliers  geoerally,  the  more  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  Puritan  Roundheads,  gave  way  to 
blasphemy  and  swearing,  drioking  aod  gambling, 
and  to  all  those  vices  which  bad  distingoiahed  the 
ungodly  armba  of  Walleiutein.  The  ofiicen  prided 
themsehes  in  their  profligate*  considering  all  de- 
cency of  behavior  the  mereat  hypocrisy,  and  alto- 
gether unfit  for  soldiers ;  and  their  men  showed  a 
great  aptitude  in  following  the  example  of  therr 
superiors.  If  we  are  to  believe  several  cotempo- 
rary  antfaoritieB,  the  royal  camp  itself,  or  the  more 
permanent  head'quartera  of  Charles,  was  not  exem- 
plary in  point  of  morals.  At  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  however,  the  Icing,  to  ail  iippearaDce,  had 
many  advantages  over  the  parliament.  His  troops, 
though  frequently  mutinous  as  well  as  disorderly 
and  dissolute,  were  well  trained  and  tried  in  the 
field;  his  fbrtressea  were  very  numerous;  from 
Oxford,  in  the  center  of  the  kingdom,  he  controlled 
the  greater  part  of  the  midland  counties ;  the  west 
waa  almost  wholly  for  him;  he  atill  retaiDed  sorae 
places  in  the  north ;  and  he  was  undisputed  roastor 
of  the  principality  of  "Wales.  But  while  the  forces 
of  the  parliament  were  attaining  a  tenfold  vigor 
aod  efficacy  from  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  from 
something  like  a  unity  of  command,  the  royalists 
were  distracted -and  weakened  by  diverging  views 
and  by  jars  and  jealousies  innumerable.  In  fact  it 
at  times  required  alt  the  authority  of  Charles  to 
prevent  these  fiictions  and  sub  factions  from  turning 
their  arms  upon  one  another.  Fairfax's  first  oper- 
ation was  to  detach  7000  men  to  the  relief  of  Taun- 
ton, where  Blake,  the  heroic  defender  of  Lyme, 
waa  hard  pressed  by  the  royalists.  Cotonel  Weldeo 
led  the  detechment,  and  at  his  approach  the  belea- 
gnerers  of  Taunton  fled  without  fighting.  On  the 
other  aide.  Prince  Rupert,  advancing  from  Wor- 
cester to  join  Ae  king  at  Oxford,  defeated  Colonel 
Massey,  who  tried  to  bar  his  passage  with  a  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Gloucester,  drawn  out  at  Ledbury. 
Upon  this  reverse,  the  committee  of  iMth  kingdoms 
recommended  that  Oliver  Cromwell  should  be  em- 
ployed tempore,  in  spite  of  the  self-denying  or- 
dinance, and  dispatched  with  part  of  the  cavalry  to 
guard  the  roads  between  Ledbury  and  Oxford. 

Cromwell,  who  was  at  head-quarters,  as  if  to 
take  leave  of  his  friend  Fairfax  and  the  army, 
but  who  probably  waa  not  altogether  unprepared, 
inarched  speedily  (torn  Windsor,  and  with  great 
fecility  vanquished  a  part  of  the  king's  force  at 
Islip-bridge  in  Oxfordahire,  where  he  complete^ 
routed  the  qneeo*s  regiment,  as  it  was  called,  and 
took  their  standard,  which  her  majes^  herself  had 
presented.  Three  other  regiments  at  the  same 
lime  fled  before  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides,  leev- 
1  BitTittj. 


iag  many  of  their  oflScers  behind  tfaem.  A  portion 
of  ihe  fugitives  took  shelter  in  Bletchiogton  Honse. 
CromWell  besieged  them,  and  forced  them  to  sur- 
render. Another  portion  fled  to  Bampton  Bnafa : 
Cromwell  presently  encompassed  them  also,  de- 
feated them,  and  took  their  leaders,  Vanghau  and 
Littleton  prisoners.  Charles  was  so  enraged  against 
Colonel  Wiodebank,  who  snrrendered  Bletchingtoa 
House,  that  in  spite  of  prayers  and  remonstrances, 
he  had  htm  shot  for  cowardice.  Fairfox  then  de- 
signed to  besiege  the  king  in  Oxford ;  but  Charles, 
resolving  not  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  town,  marched 
out  with  ten  thousand  men.  **Now,**  says  Sir 
Philip  Warwick,  diongh  the  king  bad  understood, 
both  by  his  own  iotelligoQce  and  from  Goring,  that 
this  new  Independent  army,  elated  wiA  their  own 
prosperity,  aod  their  masters  being  grown  weary 
of  the  war  through  the  factions  among  themselves, 
were  resolved  to  end  all  by  some  sharp  battle  with  ' 
the  king ;  yet  the  king,  once  out  of  Oxford,  declined  ' 
the  counsel  which  Goring  gave  him,  of  calling  htm  i 
with  his  western  army  from  before  Taunton,  and  | 
to  have  joined  his  horse  at  least  to  himself.  If  the  | 
state  of  aflfairs  had  been  duly  and  fully  weighed,  a  | 
necessity  lay  on  his  majesty  to  have  kept  all  his  | 
forces  close  together,  or  to  have  been  io  such  a  i 
nearness  for  conjunction  as  might  have  made  one 
day  the  decider  of  die  whole  controvert;  but  ve 
ttUl  viattied  totue  daring  restdutitM,  and  3o  i^ioK 
rather  to  die  o^  a  heetie  fever  than  of  an  acute  Mf. 
For  Goring  bad  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred 
good  horse,  beude  a  body  of  dragoons;  and  a  vie-  ' 
tory  over  these  new  men  most  proljably  (the  oH 
being  so  highly  discontented)  would  have  brought 
an  honorable  peace,  if  not  means  for  a  prosperous 
war.  But  I  fear  our  chief  commanders  to  little  hted 
one  another,  thai  they  were  not  fitted  for  conjunttiim" 
But  on  moving  from  Oxford,  Charles  was  joined 
by  Prince  Rupert,  as  also  by  the  forces  under 
Prince  Maurice.  At  firat  Fairfax  followed  him 
with  all  the  force  he  could  get  together;  but  aoon, 
retracing  his  steps,  he  invested  the  cUy  of  Oxford, 
while  Cromwell,  leaving  the  army,  rode  off  to  the 
eastern  counties,  whither  it  vras  at  firat  suspected 
Charles  was  directing  his  march.  The  king,  how- 
ever, moved  to  the  northwest,  to  relieve  Chester, 
which  was  tfaeo  besieged  by  Sir  William  Brereton. 
The  parliamentarians  raised  the  siege  at  his  ap- 
proach, aod  retreated  into  Lancashire.  It  was 
apprehended  that  Charles  intended  to  join  his  army 
with  the  triumphant  forces  of  Montrose  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  Scottish  army  in  England,  which  was  then 
advancing  to  the  southeast,  hastily  fell  back  upon 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  to  guard  the  ap- 
proaches to  Carlisle  and  the  western  borders.  But 
Charles,  after  bis  success  at  Chester,  tUmed  round 
to  the  southeast,  marched  through  Stafforddiire 
aod  Leicestershire,  and  carried  the  important  city 
of  Leicester  by  assault.  This  movement  revived 
all  the  appreheusions  about  the  associated  coon- 
ties  in  the  east;  aod  Fairfax,  abandoning  the  siege 
of  Oxford,  marched  into  Northamptonshire,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  7tb  of  June.  His  friend  Crom- 
well was  then  in  the  Isle  of  £ly,  mpat  actively 
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orgaoiuog  the  militia  there,  and  preparing  the 
mamoM  of  a  defeaaive  war  id  case  the  royalists  should 
peDetrate  into  those  eastern  counties  which  (cbieflj 
throogb  the  seal  and  prorideoce  of  Cromwell)  had 
hithertQ  bean  spared  the  horrors  of  war.  At  tUt 
critiGsl  Diomeatt  Fair&x  and  a  general  conncil  of 
war  which  he  had  called,  requested  the  House  of 
CommoDa  to  dispense  again  in  Cromwell's  case  with 
the  aelf-denying  ordinance,  and  appoint  him  lien- 
teoaot-general,  that  second  post  in  the  army,  which 
ID  all  probability  had  purposely  been  left  vacnot  from 
the  beginning  for  Master  Olirer.  The  Honse, 
which  must  hare  known  by  this  time  that  no  man 
•o  entirely  possessed  the  -confidence  of  the  cavslry 
tod  of  a  great  part  of  the  army,  sent  him  down  a 
commiaaion  as  lieuteoBnt-geoeral  for  three  months; 
and  Cromwell  joined  Fairfax  just  in  time  to  be 
present  at  that  great  battle  which  was  to  decide-the 
importaot  question  "  what  the  liberties  and  taws  of 
Ellwand,  and  what  the  king's  power  and  preroga- 
tire,  should  hereafter  be."^  The  king,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Daventry,  was  amusing  himself 
with  field  sports,  and  his  troops  were  foraging  and 
idooderiDg  in  all  direc^us,  when,  on  the  llih  of 
inoe,  old  Sir  Iliannadoke  Langdale  brought  him 
trews  of  the  unexpected  approach  of  Fairfitx.  The 
royalist  outposts  were  concentrated  and  strength- 
ened ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Fairfax  beat 
ihem  up  at  Borough  HtU,  and  spread  the  alarm 
iolo  the  Tery  lodgings  of  (he  king.  The  parlia- 
mentarians, however,  who  were  then  very  weak  in 
cavalry,  did  not  think  fit  to  venture  any  further 
attempt,  and  Fairfax  propounded"  that  the  horse 
of  Lincolnshire,  Derby,  and  Nottingham  should  be 
drawn  that  way  with  all  convenient  speed.  And 
beiog  rather  apprehensive  tiiatthe  royal  horse  might 
visit  hia  own  quarters,  Fair&x  mounted  his  charger 
at  midaig^t,  and  rode  about  his  horse  and  foot  till 
four  ID  tho  morning.  The  unexpected  march  of 
the  enemy  up  so  close  to  him  beiog  in  a  manner  a 
larprise,"  his  majesty  on  the  morrow  (the  13th) 
thou^t  fit  to  decamp,  designing  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Fontefract  and  Scarborough,  to  which  he 
had  a  great  inclination,  especially  because  the  same 
appeared  more  feasible  since  the  removal  of  the 

>  nil  is  Fwrfu't  letUr  uf  ■Dminaa*  to  Crommll.  (AMording  to 
ftnhworth.  it  wu  daisd  M  tb«  lUh  of  June,  iba  dmj  o»  which  Fair- 
In  M  hu  Sm  (kimwli  with  Sir  Ibnuduka  LangiiBlo.] 

**St»— Ya«  wiJl  find,  bf  tha  iBcloaed  vnta  of  the  Bmm  ot  Com- 
Mu,  a  bteTtj  ft*BD  tD«  to  appoint  yn  lientenant-roMial  of  the 
hoiM  of  t&ia  anar  dviaf  anch  tinM  aa  thai  HtHue  ihall  b«  plrMod  to 
fapoM  with  jvai  attawlanoa.  Yoa  can  not  expect  but  that  I  make 
■M  0^  *D  good  aa  adTaalace  u  I  an)Teheod  tbi*  to  be  to  the  pablio 
(wd ;  end  Xhentate  I  deaira  TOn  lo  nskc  ipmdj  repair  to  thia  arm;, 
aid  fi*«  Older  that  tha  troop*  of  ban*  yva  had  fran  hanea,  and  what 
"Act  bma  m  dra(oaM  ow  ba  fmni  tnm  tha  attendance  of  your 
last  la  lhau  coniag  up,  nwrch  hither  with  CMiTenieBl  (peed  ;  and  aa 
fm  any  eCher  (bicei  yoa  hate  there,  I  (hall  DM  Med  to  daelre  yoo  to 
fapon  af  than  aa  yoo  ahall  find  auM  (or  tha  poblio  adtantage,  whirh 
■c  haia  «|i|if^ad  lo  be  that  they  march  toward  aa  by  the  way  of 
Bntfard.  We  ere  now  qoaitared  at  Wotton,  two  nilee  fra  Notth- 
»mt*ae,  the  aoeoiy  at  Dmm^ij.  On  iBI«II%Mea  le,  that  ihey 
iilaad  to  nore  ob  Friday,  hot  which  wkf  we  Ma  not  yet  tell,  ^lay 
an,  ae  we  haw,  Mon  horee  than  foot,  and  make  their  hone  their  eon- 
Wti.  Osia  ahall  ba  i*  God.  I  {my  jou  maka  aU  poaiiUe  haet* 
Mwarf 

"Ton  sthwlni  ftind, 

*'  To  aarrt  jtn, 
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Scottish  army.''  Charles  therefore  fired  his  huts, 
dispatched  his  carriages  toward  Harborongh,  and 
followed  after  them.  On  the  name  morning  of  the 
13th,  at  about  six  o'ck>ck,  Fairfax  colled  a  council 
of  war,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  debates,  to  the 
raceeding  joy  of  the  •  whole  army,  Lientenaul- 
general  Cromwell  reached  faead-ffuartors  with  a 
choice  regiment  of  600  horse,  raised  by  the  asso- 
ciated counties  of  the  esst.  *Then  all  deliberatioD 
and  hesitation  was  at  an  end,  the  drums  beat,  the 
tmmpets  sounded  to  horse,  nnd  the  whole  body  of 
parliamentarians  were  drawn  op  under  arms. 
Cromwell  pointed  the  way  they  were  to  go,  and 
presently  horse  and  foot  were  in  fall  pursuit  of  the 
king.  Harrison,  then  a  major,  was  sent  forward  to 
reconnoiter,  sod  ColoMel  Ireton  turned  from  the 
main  road  in  order  to  get  upon  the  flank  of  the  roy- 
alists, and  attack  them  if  he  found  good  opportuoi^.- 
Fairfux  and  Cromwell,  with  the  main  body,  kept  im 
the  road  to  Ifarborongh,  at  which  town,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,'Charle8  was  warned  of  the 
close  pursuit^  by  Ireton's  falling  upon  his  ontposts, 
and  giving  an  alarm  to  the  whole  army.  The  king 
left  bis  quarters  at  that  noseasonable  hour,  and 
called  a  council  of  war  in  Harbocough.  He  put  the 
question  what  was  best  to  be  done,  seeing  that  the 
enemy  vras  so  near,  and  evidently  bent  upon  bftttle. 
><  It  was  considered  that,  should  they  march  on  to 
Leicester,  if  the  rear  were  engaged,  the  whole 
army  might  be  put  in  hazard,  aod.therefore  there 
was  no  safety  in  marching  with  the  van,  unless 
they  could  bring  the  rear  clear  off,  which  they  fore- 
saw wonld  be  very  difficult  to  do :  and  therefore  it 
was  resolved  to  put  it  to  a  battle,  taking  themselves 
to  be  more  strong  in  horse  than.Fairfox;  to  be 
moeh  better  furnished  with  old  experienced  com- 
manders;' and  having  no  reason  not  to  rely  upon 
their 'infontry;  for,  indeed,  they  "were  generally 
valiant,  stout  men.  And,  further,  they  resolved, 
since  Fidrfax  had  been  so  forward  in  pressing  upon 
them,  they  would  not  remain  in  that  place  where 
they  were,  expecting  him,  but  forthwith  advance  to 
find  him  out,  and  offer  him  an  engagement."' 

On  Saturday,  June  the  14tb,  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Fairfax  put  himself  in  march  from 
Qilling  to  Naseby,  intending  to  bring  the  royalists 
to  action,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  retrMtt 
upon  Leicester,  in  case  they  should  refuse  the 
combat.  At  five  o'clock  Fairfax  halted  close  to 
Naseby,  and  shortly  after  several  bodies  of  bis  maj- 
esty's horse  showed  themselves  on  the  top  of  a 
htll  in  battle  array.  Prosently  columns  of  infantiy 
marched  into  poution,  and  Fairfox  being  convinced 
that  the  royalitts  meant  to  bide  the  brant,  drew  up 
and  faced  them  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  hill,  placing 
a  foriorn  hope  of  300  musketeers  about  a  certiiae- 
shot  lower  down.  His  right  wing,  consisting  of  six 
raglmento  of  horse,  was  commanded  by  Cromwell-; 

'  Aeoordinf  to  Ladlow,  the  kfng  de^piaed  the  "  new  model,"  ae  it 
wai  called,  becanae  uoat  of  the  old  otBroni  were  either  omitted  by  the 
paiUanent  or  had  qoiltad  their  «wmanrta  in  lb*  at«y ;  and  lhaea 
aavaidaiMiona  (rently  eMmiH«d  blm  to  iA  thm  battle.  Charte*  aid 
hie  friande  had  Bot  yet  learned  to  ^praciata  tin  Btlilair  feniua  of 
CnNnwall,  whom  it  was  the  ihaUott  to  rertMOBt  ai  an  MiacienfiBe,  w 
■amuariy  bnwar.  ■  Boahwortk. 
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the  left  wing,  compoiei]  of  five  ragimeiiti  of  hone, 
a  divisioa  of  i200  horse  of  tile  AHOcmtioat  mod  a 
party  of  dragooDB,  was.  at  Cromwoirs  request, 
committed  to  the  mnoagenieDt  of  the  gallant  Iraton, 
who  was  for  that  purpose  made  commiBsarj'geae- 
ral  of  horse ;  Fairfax  aad  Skippon  took  charge  of 
the  main  faodj ;  and  the  resenrea  were  headed  by 
coloaels  RaiDsborough,  Hammond,  and  Prids>  lo 
the  king's  army  Prince  Rupert,  with  his  fccotfaer 
Prince  Maurice,  led  the  right  wiog,  and  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdele  the  left,  Charles  in  persen  taking 
the  comtoand  of  the  main  body ;  the  £arl  of  Lind- 
aay  and  Sir  Jacob  AbU^,  the  Lovd  Baird  eod  Sir 
Ooorge  LIbIbi,  headed  the  resMnet.  The  two  ar- 
mies were  pretty  eqnal  w  to  Dnmbejra,  there  doC 
baiog  the  differaDce  of  five  faaodred  men  between 
them.  The  field-word  of  Ae  rojaliets  wm  •*  Ood 
and  Queeo  Mary!"  that  of  the  partiabieBti  "God 
our  Btreng^r*  The  place  where  the  battle  was 
chiefly  fou^  was  a  lai^  fellow  field  about  a  miie 
broad,  on  ^e  northwest  tnde  of  Naseby.^liioh  space 
of  ground  was  at  one  moment  cHitirely  oorered  by 
the  contending  forces.  The  roynliitB  the 
battle,  marching  up  in  good  order  a  swift  merob, 
with  abuadaooe  of  alacrity,  gallantry,  and  resohi- 
tkm."  Fairfax's  forlorn  hope  of  300  musketeers, 
after  they  began  to  be  hard-pressed  upon,  fell  beck, 
aeowrding  to  orders  prerionaly  given,  opon  the  main 
body.  Then  Prince  Kupert,  -with-  hm  aa^esty's 
xif^  wing,  ebiqiBd  Ireten  and  the  laffa  wing  of  tlie 
pnrliHnentariana;  and  CromweU*  at  nearly  the 
BBiDB  monaM.  vritfa  the  parifaiMnt'n  right  wiog, 
ohnread  Lmgdnle  aDd  tiow-kiiis^s  left.  Ab  u  ether 
battles,  fortune- at  first  seemed  to  flatter  CharieSi 
for  the  left  wing  of  the  parlhuneiit  was  worsted  by 
the  foriouB  onslaught  of  Rupert.  Ireton  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  in  the  face  with 
a  halbert,  and,  his  horse  being  killed  under  htm, 
he  was  made  prisoner  and  kept  by  the  royalists 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  battle.  After  he 
was  lost  his  men  fell  into  disorder,  and  were  beaten 
back  to  the  train  of  artillery,  which  was  in  danger 
of  being  taken,  the  foot  and  firelock  men  placed  to 
guard  the  cannon  giving  way  also.  Rupert,  how- 
ever, with  bia  nsnal  raihneie,  spurred  on  too  far ; 
the  scattered  foot  rallied  in  his  rear  roand  their 
guns ;  end  the  broken  horse  of  the  left  Wing  form- 
ed, closed,  and  rode  up  to  support  the  center  and 
the  right;  end  when  the  prince  returned  from  the 
skirts  of  Naseby  town,  and  summoned  the  train, 
ofTering  them  quarter,  they  being  well  defended 
with  firelocks  and  a  rear  guard,  refused  to  surren- 
der, and  kept  him  at  bay  until  he  perceived  that 
the  success  of  the  rest  of  the  king's  army  mis  not 
eqnal  to  his, — and  then  h«  flew  l»ck  to  succor  his 
friends;  but,  also  as  usual,  he  came  too  late.  Crom- 
well's charge,  though  gallandy  met  by  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Langdale,  was  brilliant  and  decisive :  ■<afler 
firing  at  chwa  charge,  and  standing  to  it  at  the 
swonl'a  point,  die  left  wing  of  ,the  royalistB  was 
broken^  and  driven  beywid  all  the  king's  fooU  and 
Dearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  t^e  fallow  field. 
While  this  was  doing  there  was  a  very'  Hette  and 
doubtful  encounter  between  the  two  naka  twifies, 


or  llie  infiintry  of  the  two  armies.  With  Ae  ea- 
ception  of  Fatty's  own  regiment  of  foot,  nearly 
all  bia  front  divisioa  gave  way,  and  went  off  in  dis- 
order, fidling  behind  the  reserves ;  bnt  the  colonels 
and  officers  rallied  them  and  brought  them  forward 
with  the  reserves,  and  then  the  king's  fbot  were 
driven  back,  and  at  last  pot  to  a  disorderly  retreat. 
lo  this  stern  oooflict  the  popular,  unflinching  Skip- 
pon  was  diiBgerously  wounded  by  a  shot  io  the 
side.  Fairfax  eonuderately  desired  him  to  quit  tbe 
field,  but  the  old  soldier  repUed  that  be  would  not 
stir  so  long  as  a  man  would  stand;  and,  accordin|^, 
ha  Bti^ed  tUi  the  bsisle  was  ended.  Cromwell, 
now  retBrniog  viotoriooafy,  kept  die  lung's  hone 
in  elwek,  and  fU'evanted  them  from  coming  to  the 
rescin  of  their  foot  in  the  eenter;  and  Fahrfrx, 
leading  vp  the  masHa  of  his  iufantiy,  pressed  the 
vAole  of  Charles's  main  body;  and  pot  them  all  into 
disorder  except  one  tertia,  which  stood  like  a  rock, 
Rod,  though  twice  desperately  charged,  would  not 
move  an  inch.  A  third  charge,  however,  conduct- 
ed from  several  points  at  onoe,  was  more  success- 
ful, aad  that  last  steady  body  of  the  king's  foot  was 
broken  and  thrown  into  confusion.  The  king  had 
now  nothing  entire  io  the  fieki  except  some  regi- 
ments of  horse,  but  these  were  gradually  increased; 
aad  Langdale,  who  had  rallied,  and  Charles  him- 
self,  put  them  into  good  ivder.  Prince  Rnpert, 
also,  being  now  retnrned  •*from  his  &tid  swceeaa.*' 
jbmed  with  hia  oavalty ;  bnt  the  train  of  artUleiy 
was  already  lost,  the  foot  broken,  and  the  parlia- 
mentarians were  bnsted  in  taking  of  prisoners,  ex- 
cept some  bodies  of  horse  which  stiU  faced  the  king, 
to  prevent  his  advancing  to  the  succor  of  his  routed 
infantry.  According  to  Clarendon,  Rupert's  cavalry 
thought  they  had  acted  their  parts,  and  could  never 
he  brought  to  rally  again  in  order,  or  to  charge  the 
enemy.'  They  stood,  with  the  rest,  spiritless  and 
inactive,  till  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  were  ready  to 
chsrge  them  with  horse  and  foot,  and  to  ply  them 
with  their  own  artillery.  Despair  made  Charles 
courageous,  and  placing  himself  among  them,  he 
cried  ont,  One  charge  more,  and  we  recover  the 
day !"  but  he  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  aland 
tbe  shock  of  horse,  foot,  and  ordnance,  and  they  pre- 
aeiitty  fled  in  disorder,  both  fronts  and  reserves,  hotly 
pBrsoed  by  Cromwell's  horse,  who  took  many  pris- 
otiers.  Clarendon  says  that  the  victors  ^left  no 
manner  of  cruelty  unexercised  that  day,  and  io  the 
pursuit  killed  above  oue  hundred  women  whereof 
some  where  the  wives  of  officers  of  quality bnt 
here  the  rdyalist  drew  from  the  stores  of  his  imagi- 
nation and  hatred,  for  neither  in  this  battle  and 
rout,  nor  in  sny  o&er  in  England,  were  such  atroci- 

>  rajralM  kbtucisii,  heit  u  elaewben,  conplaini  bitterly  of 
tba  w«Bt  of  dticipliiw  M  til*  kiBg*a  mtmf,  Md  doM  MNBMbina  Uk* 
jDstiM  tu  (Mmwfll  ud  FUifax:— ^n>tdifan»M  wiBoliMmdtll 
kloog,  iaika4ipipliaprf  Ae  Unc*!  tnM|M,  wd  of  Umm  whkk  bu»A- 
ed  tadcr  tte  coinBaoi^  oTFtrrfu  mad  Cranwall  (far  itwu  oalf  nadar 
tiiem),  vidlii^Aier'Heati  noiarkable  nndtT  Ewx  or  WBllar,  tbat 
lh«a|h  die  kinc'*  troop*  prvnikd  in  lk«  dwjfe,  ud  rooWd  tboM 
th«r  (toiaSt  UMjr  mMbw  nlUa4  UmmsItw  igsia  in  atdn,  mat 
«mM  bt  bMn|:l>l  to  mka  ■  mwbiI  chais*  afUB  the  mm  iaj,  whxh 
WM  tba  nuon  that  Aej  had  not  an  antire  vietorr  at  EdfcliiU ;  wbercia 
th*  oiliar  aoofa,  iPtbmj  yntailad,  or  lh<iu|h  thej  wars  beaten  aad 
mated,  praaeotlf  ralliad  again,  aad  atood  ia  good  order  till  Ihej  r»- 
crfrvd'aMr  dHah."— Jliri. 
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liM  eoQiimtted.  Charles  left  behind  him  on  the 
field  5000  prisoners,  iDcludiog  an  immenae  niimber 
of  officers  of  all  ranks,  besides  maoy  of  his  hoase- 
bold  wrraots.  There  were  also  taken  twelve  brass 
piectta  of  ordnance,  two  mortar  pieces,  eight  tbon- 
■ud  tund  of  arms,  forty  barrels  of  powder,  all  the 
bag  and  baggage,  the  rich  pillage  which  the  royalist 
soldiflrs  bad  got  just  before  at  Leicester,'  above  Oae 
baodred  colors,  the  king's  baggage,  soTeral  coaches, 
ibd  bia  oujesty's  private  cabinet  of  papers  and  let- 
ten,  which  last  were  a  meatis  of  sealiog  his  doom, 
[f  the  Kst  of  the  stain  be  correctly  given,  it  should 
appear  that  his  array  did  not  iight  very  resolotely^ 
(or  lix  hundred  is  the  highest  nnmber  given  for  the 
loea  of  common  soldiera,  twenty  for  that  of  coloaels, 
bnigbta,  and  officers  of  note.  The  mastf  of  bis  in- 
fantry threw  down  their  arms  and  cried  for  quarter. 
The  victory  waa  obtained  with  Ike  loss  of  very  few 
oD  tb«  side  of  the  parliament — May  says  scarcely  a 
hudred.  Five  days  before  the  battle  of  Naseby 
Charles  had  written  to  tell  his  wife,  tfatf  without 
being  over-Baogaine,  ^e  could  affirm  that  since  this 
rebellioD,  his  aflhirs  were  never  in  so  fair -and  hope- 
fal  t  way;  but  this  afternoon,  as  he  fled  from  the 
bla]  field,  it  msftt  have  been  in  almost  otter  hope- 
leuneas.* 

With  Cromwell'-s  bone  thundering  close  in  bis 
rear,  he  got  ioto  Leioester,  but  doc  jod^ng  it  safe 
to  remaiD  there,  he  rode  off  the  sam«  evening' to 
Asbby  de  la  Zonch,  where  he  rested  and  refreshed 

'  CWIm  W  Mt  down  belbr*  Leiowur  on  lb«  30tli  of  Hay,  tai 
EVTwd  thi  phcfl  bf  uuult  oil  the  uma  d*j.  The  pKrlisment'a  gW' 
lit*  UywB  •sparlAOMd  all  ibe 
kann  tf  a  ftae*  ttkM  bj  •uvid  ;  nor  diil'tb*  kiaf**  f  nHM*  at  all 
tbcrl  i3f  bnial  pnCigKj  of  tut  amy.  The  plunder  carried  o^,  and 
^  KaiB  at  Naiabr,  waa  lerj  cooaidarable. 

■  Knh«giA.~lh7.— ClamidciB.— Warif  iek.— Lodlnr. 


himself  for  some  hours;  and  thence  passed  on  to 
Litchfield,  and  so  by  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire, 
to -Hereford,  "with  some  disjointed  imaginstioo," 
of  getting  together  an  army  in  South  Wales.  At 
Hereford,  Prince  Rupert,  before  aAy  decision  was 
taken  as  to  what  the  king  should  do  next,  left  bis 
unci*,  and  made  haste  to  Bristol,  ^at  be  might  put 
that  place  into  a  condition  to  resist  a  powerful  and 
victerioas  'enemy,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe 
would  in  a  short  tinre  appear  before  it.  ■'  Nothing," 
observes  Clarendon,  "  can  be  here  more  wondered 
at,  thau  that  the  king  should  amuse  himself  about 
fonhing  a  new  army  in  counties  which  had  been 
vexed  end  worn  out  with  the  oppressions  of  his  own 
troops  and  the  license  -of  those  goveruors  whom  he 
had  put  over  them,  and  not  have  immediately  re- 
paired into  the  west,  where  he  had  an  army  al- 
ready formed,  and  a  people  generally  well  devoted 
to  his  service,  whither  all  his  broken  troops  and 
General  Gerrard'  mighc  hare  transparted  them- 
selves before  Fah^x  could  have  given  them  any 
iotermtption,  who  had  somewhat  to  do  before  be 
could  bend  his  coarse  that  way.'"  Meanwhile 
Fairfax  marched  with  bie  victorious  'array'  to  Lei- 
cester, which  waa  soon  surrendered  to  him,  and 
leaving  a  garrison  therei  he  moved  westward,  that 
he  might  both  pursue  the  king  and  raise  the  siege  of 
TauDtoB.  The  day  alter  the  battle  the  lord-general 
sent  Coleuel  Jofao  Fieonps  aodin  negiment  up  to 
London'  with  the  prisoners  and  colors  taken,  and 
with  B  short  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
CommoDB,  "frhereiir  Fairfax  humbly  dertred  that  the 
honor  «f  this  great  never-to-be-fbi'gecteB  mercy 
might  be  given  to  God  in  an  extraordinary  day  of 
tbanksgiviag,  and  hoped  that  it  might-  be  hnproved 

'  HIM. 


Ouuaa  om  HAammt  ttmuB,  Eneica  to  eonnifaiorate  itw  Bniife. 

.    Fium  an  uopuliliabed  LUlmtrs[^  m  . 
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to  the  good  of  Qod's  church  and  the  kiagdom. 
Cromwell,  od  the  dsy  of  the  batUe,  wnfe  to  the  par- 
liameot,  avHiiog  tbat  this  was  dodo  oltier  hpt  the 
hand  of  God,  and  that  to  Bin  aloolt'beloDged-tfab 
gkny,  irtwrnii  none  are  to  share  wi^  him.  The 
geoeral,'*  contiBned  Croinwell,  "serred  ^on  with  »U 
faitbftlneas  and  honor,  and  the  best  canriiieDdatioD 
I  eao  give  him  is,  that  I  dare  say^he  attribntet  all 
to  God(  and  Would  rather  parish  ^tJu^i  easame.tD 
himself;  which  is  so  honest  and  a  t^rinug  May; 
and  jet  as  mnch  for  bmver^  may  be  gtTen  to  him 
io  this  actioD  at  to  a  nan.    Honeat  men  served  jov 
futbfdily  ID  this  action.    Sir,  they  ate  tmetj ;  I 
beseech  yon  in  (he  name  ef  God  not  to  discourage 
them.   I  wish  this  action  nay  begdt  thoalifubipas 
Mod  humility  in  all  that  are  cooceroed  Itr  it.  He 
that  Teatures  his  life  for  the  liber^  oi  his  couotryr  I 
wish  he  truBt  Ood  for  liie  liberty  «f  hi*  cDneience* 
and  you  for  the  liber^  he  fights  for."*   But  these 
lettoM  were  fiir  inferior  in  istereat  to  die  eplstlee 
taken  in  the  king's  cabinet,  now  pablicly  read  >n 
London  at  a  common  hall,  before  a  great  MsemUy 
vf  citkEew  and.  many  membars  of  both  fHansee  of 
parliament,  where  leave  was  giToa  to 'us  many  bs 
pleased,  or  knew  the  king's  handwriting  to  peruse 
aod  examine  them  all,  in  order  to  cefule  tb»  report 
of  those  who  said  that  the  letters  were  counterfeit. 
And  shortly  after,  a  salection  from  theip  waa  priat«d 
and  puUisfaed  by  command  of  parham At.  •«From 
the  reading  of  these  letters,"  s^y/  May,  "many  die- 
courMsof  the  people  arose.   For  ia  thpm  appeared 
his  transactioos  with  the  Irish  rebels,  and  wkh  tjle 
t(aeen  for  asshtaoce  from  France  and  the  Duke  of 
Iiomua,  of  both  whkh  eiicmistaD w  pre  taae  al- 
ready made  some  loeDtion,    Many  good  m^n  w«re 
sorry  that  the  king's  actions  agreed  no  better  With  his 
words  f  ihac  ho  openly  protestod' before  6od,  with 
horrid  imprecations,  diat  ha  endeavored  nothing  so 
mach  as  the  presenratioa  of  1^  Psotestant.religi<Mi, 
and  rooting  cnt  of  popery :  yet  in  the  KieEn  tim^ 
underhand,  he,  promised  to  the  Irish  rebels  an  abro*^ 
^ioo  of  the  laws  aghast  llietd,^  whicb  wa^  con? 
ttary  to  his  late  expressed  promises  in  tbese  woj'da : 
/  )ali  neccr  abragaU  Ae  law'  <t^ainfit  (he  pajihU.' 
And  again,  he  said,  I  ahhor  to  thit^  ofbringing  Jhr- 
eig%  t^diert  into  the  kingdm-i.MnA  JfS^^  soIicUed 
the  Poke  of  LoTTaio,       Frencbi-  the  fianetf;  find 
the  very  Irish,  for  assistance  ZThey  were  vexed, 
iko,  tbat  the  king  war  so  m«ch  rtle^  ftg^.the  wiQ.itf 
his  wife  as  to  do  evetj  thing  by  her  preKript,  an^ 
tk^t  peiifl^war,  refi^qn,  and  pa!kIiaii(^At  shoyld  Jie 
St  her  disposal.   It  appeared,  betide,  out  W  those' 
letters,  with  what  mind  the  king  treated  with  the 
parliament  at  TJxbrMge,  and  wll^  could  be  hoped 

'  Kuibvonb.  Shu  i«  tlv  KoamMBfimat  yt  Cro^aTT*!  kVWjt— 
*'Sir.  bciDB  caiDiMDded  bj  jan  h>  Ihia  Mnicc,  t  tbiDl^yieir  boiiDd 
taM^wni  yen  with  tlie  ysvd  h«od  of  Gud  tmrtad  foa  ud  ai;  we 
Miilail  jillnilij  aftw  tU  kitif,  who  Waat  before  h^^Oem  Dareairr 

MiA«U«Mik  tun  i  h*  i!nw  o^t  t«  iare%m  i  tM«)t  BMt)w\agiged ; 
•e,  ifUr  Ihrae  boatV  Terf  ddhbtfuI,<^A;<jH^  ^fVif^htt'^Tmy, 
bllad  nd  Xoak  tboot  lOOD,  «ai7  loty  offieen,  bat  of  what  quality  we 
j«t  know  M.  We  touk  alw>  eBuiffnlO  cMriagee— all  he  bad— all  hia 
fu*,  being  iwelio  in  Dunbar,  whereof  two  were  demi-cannon,  two 
iiM  wlwMMf Mifc  Ithi*>gth»ite«  mam.  WtfyaaMNiilM *«ewf 
fraa  ibme  mUm  of  Ilu<Mran^  to  niH  b^nod,  «VWM  the 

KThtafLcienlcr.whithwAekiiif  OmI.",      ■,-  '] 


for  by  that  treaty  when,  wriUng  to  th*  queen,  he 
affirms  that,  if  he  could  haVe  had  bnt^two  more 
consenting  ((rhtfraofeB,  he  wonid  not  hava  glvsB  ihe 
nacAe  «f  Fttttunent  ^td  tiwu  at  Westminster :  at 
last  he  Bgreed.  to  it  i«  this  sense — that  it  was  Dot 
adi  on4,  t^  call-  tbfem  s  parlikmeoi  apid  to  adtoowl- 
edge  them  so^  be,  an^  upon  that  reaebn  (which 
migHt-Jiave  displeased  his  own  side)  he  calls  those 
with  "bitn  St  Qaford  a  mongrel  parliament."^  There 
Were  other  things  that  equally  proved  Charles's 
systematic  insincerity,  tim0«serviog,  double-dealing, 
arrpganoe,  and  tbii^t.iiar  revenge,  and  the  reading 
of  these  tetters  Is  geberany  ccmsidered  to  have  been 
as  fatal  to  his  cause  as  the  Seld  of  Naseby,  where 
they  wer«  tfkeo.  The  royalists  tbemselves  were 
startled  by  his  eontemptnous  ingratitude ;  aid  men 
wbp  nad  I^tberto  been  neutral,  but  who  inclined, to 
wyah^  bejgnn  io-  lose  all  respect  for  hia  ehanuster. 

From  Ais  time  nothing  prospered  with  the  king. 
Prom  Hereford  he  pi«ceeded  to  Ragland  Castle, 
near  thd  Wye,  the  seatbf  tb»  Ma8«iuitf  of  Wortes- 
ter,  where,  strange  to  say,  he  passed  days  and 
w^ek4  MX  »p*4rts  atid  eeremonies,  in  hunting  and 
nudieoce-givli%.  FVu>ftx  did  Dot  ibilow  him  into 
South  -Walesy  but  marched  rapidly  into  the  west, 
where  TmiQton  was  relliBved  mer^y  by  the  rumor 
of  h'B  approach,  for  Goring  raised  the  siege  and 
went  his  w^.  That^ionstant  town  of  Taunton 
had  been  refuted  iO'freftf  extremities it  bad  suf- 
fered much  and  done  great  things  against  strong 
enemies,  efid  ^ould  not  at  this  time^  in  possibility 
bate  beld  bkkloiig^^ilhtWt  seqie  TQlifljf Cturles 
had  sent  to  Rupert  nearly  alf  the  new  levies  to 
Btreqgtheo  BjnstoX  which  seemed  at  once  threat- 
ened by  If'airAtx  and  'by-  the  Scots  under  Leven, 
who  were  again  in  motion  from  the  north  and 
'  niurctilDg  npun  W^oreestor.  "^Vhen  Rupert  bad 
done  his  best  in  garrisoning  Bristol,  he  crossed  the 
.SeverD  to  Chepstow,  Where  ha  bad  an  interview 
with  his  oocte,  who  at  fine'  time  fand  proposed  re- 
turning with  hrm  apd  meking  Bristol  his  temporary 
court  ^lld  ca^lal.  Bi^  Chafl^.iltM  irresolute, 
and,  instead  of  facing  the  danger  in  the  west  of 
EiVglahd,  whs^  hip  paitisaoB  were  etill  mimereus 
and  poWerfiil,'he  withdrew  to  Cardiff,  wherd  he 
^d  nQ^fongi^ut  prete  his  negptjitious.wtUi  the  Irish 
Cath^lcB^'frdm  wham  he'- still  expected  such' an 
armg^  as  would  ej^te  £Wi  to  sabdve  the  English 
|}ariie«nMK.Bhd  j^eaitf*.  fVhfax,  ia  the  napn  time, 
continue^  his  brilliant  operations  in  ^e  west,  urged 
on  bjr^thA         an(^  {^ui^ed  hf  the  ipilita^  g^mns 

Cromw'elL  paving  dispersed  tha  frregnlar  force 
of  cIub-roen,''who  at  first  had  put  w^sehes  in  a 

1  BreviuT  of  the  HiBtorr  of  the  ^EarliBUMiMof  En|ttiiB> 
■  HHj^  Ti'bialHtihoT  adOi; — "Three  parliament  farrieona  tboni  lh«t 
time  and  the  JCAvgoins  year  bebared  themaeWei  with  luch  coinage 
and  conatuicy  Ml  might  deeerreV  be  celebnted  in  a  larger  hiatorr, 
til ,  Lyme,  Plymouth,  and^aantrtt^ all  which  (hariDg  olieo  been  ta- 
•ieged  by  Prince  Mai^^iati  KAjor^A  brf^vde  anif'Our^i,  ud  BUwr 
commanden]  bad  nut  {fdlvlikd  Vu^afaiyt  itrong  enemiev,  hat 

much  broken  their  forcci.'^         ^  \  , 

3  The  dab-men  were  firat  t(  !■>  ^         K>r  £D|[l««d,  wVre. 

f.ir  a  timo,  their  eflbfta  were  priJcHially  alTeet«d  to  iM' checking  of 
the  cnialtiea  ud  lioeotloniiMM  of  Goring  and  hia  dMperato  bantb. 
OmMUf  liaMMiM  «r  nik  aacfiMbMMa  julMd  tbe  yoow—  »d 
pewaMiy,  sad  gan  a  nawdiractiuu  to  the  BNociatioa.  The  day  after 
rwrfa«liad:(l>W«nM|Ltb«iB  fit  .-SI^I^ImU  ^vna  wailed  upon  at  Dur 
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wnriike  attitode  in  orderr  to  preaerfe  tbdir'liomea 
ADt]  netyhborbood  from  both  roy&liBU  nlid  parlla- 
meDtKrhns,  bat  who  now  Beemed"whall7  hottile  to 
the  {mrliBinaDt,  and  having  defeated  Goring  at 
Langport,  Fairfax  appeared  before  the  rerj  Btrong 
Rod  very  Important  town  of  BiWgewater,  «Meh 
BDrreBderad  on  tlie  23d  of  July.  "HieM  reverses 
made  eroD  Frinee  Rnpert  advise  a  peace.  Cbariee 
repKed,  *•  As  far  tfae^  ophiioii  of  my  btitittesB,  and 
your  counsel  thereupoo,  if  I  had  noy  other  qunrrel 
but  the  defense  of  tny  reKgion,  crown,  and  fHends, 
yoa  had  fiiU  reason -for  yonr  advicd ;  foi*  I  confess 
that,  speaking  either  as  a  mere  soldier  or  stntes- 
man,  I  mnst  say  tliat  there  is  no  probability  but  of 
tnymin :  bnt,  as  to  a  Christian,  I  mnst  tell  you  that 
Ood  wis  not  saffer  rebels  to  prosper  or  his  cause  to 
'  be  overthrown ;  and  whatsoever  personal  punieh- 
ment  it  shall  please  him  to  inflict  upon  me  must  not 
make  me  repine,  ninch  less  to  give  over  this  quarrel, 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  resolved  against, 
wbfltsoever  it  cost  me,  for  I  kuow  my  obligations  to 
he,  both  in  coaacience  and  honor,  neither  to  dian- 
don  God's  cause,  injure  my  saceesaors,  not  forsake 
my  friends.  Indeed,  I  can  not  flatter  myself  with 
expectation  of  good  anccesa  more  than  this,  to  end 
my  days  with  honor  and  a  good  conscience,  which 
obliges  rae  to  continue  my  endeavor,  as  not  despair- 
ing that  God  may  in  due  time  avenge  his  own  cause ; 
though  1  most  avow  to  aTI  my  friends  that  he  that 
will  stay  with  me  at  this  time  must  expect  and  re- 
solve either  to  die  for  a  good  cause,  or,  which  is 
worse,  to  live  as  miserable  in  the  maintaining  it  as 
the  violence  of  insulting  rebels  can  make  him." 
He  went  on  to  tell  his  nephew  that,  having  thus 
truly  and  impartially  stated  bis  case,  and  plainly 
told  him  his  positive  resolutions,  which  by  the  grace 
of  God  he  would  not  alter,  he  must  earnestly  de- 
sire him  not  in  any  way  to  hearken  after  treaties." 
•'Low  as  I  am,**  he  continued,  "I  wiH  not  go  less 
than  what  was  offered  in  my  name  at  Uxbridge.  .  . 
Therefoft,  for  God's  sake,  let  us  not  flntter  our- 
selves with  these  c&nceits ;  and  believe  me,  the 
very  imagination  that  you  are  desirous  of  a  treaty 
will  lose  me  so  much  the  sooner."  At  this  moment 
Charles  was  promising  all  kinds  of  things  to  the 
Irish  Catholics;  but  still,  true  to  his  system  of 
keeping  his  doings  secret,  even  from  his  nearest 
fiieods  and  advisers,  he  labored  to  mjstify  his 
nephew  on  this  point.      As  for  the  Irish,  I  assure 

okMtm-  br  nr.  HaUi*  ud  othar  pnkmtd  hmtat.  of  Mm  dnb-mn. 
whoihawa4  him  pMitiom  thuy  h*4  drawn  \iplnlh'lfta«kjv>l)4Ui« 
pkrliiDMtit.  The  lulwciiben  to  (hsM  petition!  ukcd  for  ■  new, 
tnmtj  or  pe*rm,  (br  a  tnna  till  it  ibouM  b«  etmotoSeil,  and  for  til  the 
,fUtiH*«  in  DoiMnM«a«Ml  WlltaMnta  ba  (wtiKaMd  pn  ttmpon  by 
than.  FaMhKaodMMrb^  Aan  libit  it  ww«n4aWlVMK  l^al 
earTNpoudaMe  lalun  at  NaMby  that  tba  kin^  eipeoud  10,000  nian 
rroBi  Praaon,  and  OdOO  from  Iraluid,  and  tiiu;  vnder  these 
umncM,  tfaar  Mglit  Mat  bi  axprnU  tint  An  pailiMMiM  wouW  Iwtray'  in 
ttBM  aiid^rT|H)4wi^a4ima<iMa(.t>cinaUhm,Uw)M>p(  ^Mnk  wen 
•aapom.  The  geiienl  aiada  otlier  aniwen  of  equal  wai|^t  to  the 
atbw  danaadi'df  tM  petMawri, '•rhon,  in  th*  mi,  lie  warned  lo 
MtWBpeaoMMjrto  ttMlrllattai  asd  ikbMMtb  fMtakAiMUei)  *M*tabHet, 
»nd  mnduTovc,  leaiipc  ihr-|i«T)iaaeni  ,M  finiA'UM  venvat/'or 
the  good  of  Iha  att\an.—RiitMtBfrtk.—Ciara>llon.  Th«  ori|ind  molive 
af  tha  dttb-mA  wu  HttuiuMf  axfiMM  in  Um  moUo  ot  ona  of  thalr 
wwi|h»siirtaaia»— '  '   *t      t  «  •  .  •  •■<>  -il  i  • 

"  If  ja  oHer  l»  plMri>T.<>r  take  vm  nitle, 
Be  yon  unrad  we'll  tire  jen  battle." 


yon  they  shall  not  cheat  me ;  but  it  is  possible  they 
may  cozen  fIremBelves :  for,  be  assured,  what  I 
hare  refnsed  to  the  Eug^sh  I  will  not  grant  to  the 
Irish  rebels,  never  tnisthig  to  that  kind  of  people, 
of  what  QBtnre  soeverj  more  than  I  see  1^  their 
actions.'" 

In  the  troly  regal  halls  of  Ragland  Caatle,  and 
Id  the  atately  ceremoniei  of  the  conrt,  Chariea  had 
recovered  hin  aptrifaud  his  hopes,  which  now  rest- 
ed not  merely  on  the  coining  of  troops  from  Ireland 

and  troops  from  the  continent,  but  also  on  the  won- 
derfol  successes  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  That 
daring  advenrarer,  whose  neW'born  loyalty  was 
kept  in  life  and  heat  by  a  deadly  hatred  of  the 
covenanting  £arl  of  Argyle,  and  perhaps,  abo,  by 
some  yearning  after  that  nobleman's  honors  and 
estates,  had  penetrated  into  Scotland  early  in  1644, 
and  had  taken  Domfrtes;  but  finding  that  he  could 
not  keep  his  ground,  and  that  his  friend  Antrim  was 
not  arriving  from  Ireland  with  hia  promised  levies, 
he  soon  fled  back  into  England.  After  the  hattle  of 
MarstoQ  Moor  he  re  crossed  the  border  in  disguise, 
and  hid  himself  in  the  Highlands  un^  the  appear- 
ance of  about  ISOO  Irish,  whom  Antrim  had  sent 
over.  Theae  wild,  undisciplined,  ill-armed  Irish 
were  joined  by  about  2000  Highlanders,  as  wild  and 
as  badly  armed  as  themselves ;  and  it  was  with  this 
force  that  Montrose  took  the  field  to  restore  Charles 
to  his  plenitude  of  power,  promising  that,  if  snpplied 
with  only  500  horse,  he  would  soon  be  in  England 
with  20,000  men.  His  old  enemy,  Argyle,  now 
rieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  and  Lord  Elcho,  marched 
against  him  from  different  points,  and  each  with  far 
superior  forces.  But  Montrose  had  a  wonderful 
quickness  of  eye,  a  aort  of  inatinct  for  thia  loose 
kind  of  warfare,  and  hia  half-naked  Highlanders  and 
Irish  marched  and  conatermarehed  with  perplexing 
rapidity.  He  surprised  Elcho  at  Tippermnir,  in 
Perthshire,  defeated  him  thoroughly,  took  his  gvos 
and  ammunition,  and  ahortly  after  captured  the 
town  of  Perth,  where  the  Highlanders  plundered 
the  citizens,  notwithstanding  their  profession  of  af- 
fection to  the  roynl  cause — a  revolution  of  opinion 
in  them,  it  must  be  allowed,  almost  as  sudden  as 
the  capture  of  their  town.  But  the  Highlanders 
got  rich  too  fast  for  Montrose,  and  the  mass  of 
them  DOW  left  his  standard  to  return  with  the 
booty  they  had  msde  to  their  native  mountains  and 
fastnesses,  and  few  were  left  with  him  beyond  the 
wild  Irish,  who  could  not  retreat  becauM  the  Earl 
of  Ai^yle  hnd  burned  the  ahipping  which  bnnght 
them  over.  That  covenanting  noblemu  now  ap- 
proached, nod.  ebaDdoaiog  Perth  as  tutensble, 
Montrose  turaed  uorthwan],  in  the  expectation  of 
being  reinfgrced  by  the  whole  daa  of  the  Gordons. 
Two  thousand  seven  hundred  men  had  taken  post 
a,t  the  bridge  of  D^e  to  intercept  his  paasage ;  but 
the  northern  guerilla  crossed  at  a  ford  above,  fell 
upoQ  th^ii;  flapk.  defeated  them,  and  drove  them 
[lefore  him  to  Aberdeen,  which  uufbrtaoate  town 
was  entered  pell-mell  by  Highlanders,  Irish,  and 
ftyipg^C^oy.enanters,  and  made  the  scene  of  aUngb- 
^ei^,,f  UUgp,  .t^nd.  aboroinatioa.  Four  jraan  b^ficire, 

1  CkimdoB,  Hiat. 
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yehait  Aberdeen  stood  for  tha-king,  md  when  Moot- 
nwe  was  fighting  fa  the  covensjit,  be  had  coniinit' 
ted  or  permitted  equal  stroeitieA. .  But  Argyle  itill 
followed,  and.  after  two  or  three,  days,  the  High- 
landers and  Irish  were  obliged  to  abandon  Aber- 
deen as  thejr  had  abandoned  Perth.  Montroae  led 
them  northward  to  the  Speji  bat  he  found  the 
banks  oi  that  river  guarded  agunat  him  men 
who  incUned  to  the  king,  but  who  remembered  his 
iO  doings  when  be  was  in  that  quarter  for  the  cov- 
enant; and,  as  Argyle  still  pursued,  he  buried  his 
artillery  in  a  morass,  and  burriedlj  ascended  the 
stream  by  its  right  bosk,  till  he  reached  the  forests 
of  Strathspey  and  the  mountaitis  of  Badenoch. 
From  those  ragged  heights  he  descended  again 
into  Athol,  dispatched  Macdonnel  of  the  lalea  to 
recall  the  Highlanders,  and  penetrated  into  the 
coooQr  of  Forfar,  where  be  was.  disappointed  again 
10  bis  eipectation  of  being  joined  by  the  Gordons 
and  other  clans,  and  where  he  bad  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  almost  surrounded  him 
at  Fyvte  Castle.  He,  however,  deluded  the  Covenant- 
ers with  skillful  stratagems,  and  once  more  got  back 
to  A*  moonbuns  of  Badenoch>  By  this  time  the 
few  Lowlanders  and  soldiera  of  fortune  that  bad 
followed  him  were  completely  worn  out  by  these 
incessant  forced  marches  and  countermarches;  and, 
taking  an  unceremonious  farewell  of  him,  they  tan 
away  in  search  of  an  easier  Dfe  or  service.  Ar^le 
and  his  Covenanters,  not  leas  fatigued,  retired  toto 
winter-qoarters.  The  earl  himself  withdrew  to 
his  castle  of  Inversty,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne, 
'•where  he  hived  himself  securely,  suppoaiog  no 
enemy  to  be  within  one  hundred  mites  of  him — for 
he  could  never  before  be  brought  to  believe  that  an 
army  could  get  into  Argyleshire,  though  on  foot, 
and  though  in  the  midst  of  summer" — and  now  it 
WIS  the  dead  of  winter,  and  the  roigh^  barrier  of 
monntuna  was  covered  with  deep  snow.  But  when 
he  BDBpected  nothing  less,  the  tremUing  cowherds 
came  down  from  &e  bills,  and  told  ^igy\e  the 
enemy  was  within  two  miles  of  him.  And  this 
was  no  folae  alarm ;  for  Montrose*  reinforced  .by 
elans  of  Highlanders,  had  braved  the  winter  snows 
and  the  mountain  storms,  and,  crossing  moor  and 
morass,  burning  and  destroying  aa  he  went,  had  got 
to  the  shores  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  altnost  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  old  castle  of  loverary 
stood.  As  the  Earl  of  Argyle  had  put  a  price  upon 
the  marquis's  head,  and  as  Montrose  was  a  man  not 
likely  to  forget  such  a  compliment,  he  for  a  moment, 
'though  no  coward,  as  the  royalists  have  absurdly 
represented  him,  trembled  for  hi9  own  head,  and 
he  only  saved  himself  by  leaping  into  a  fishing-beat 
cod  pa^ng  across  the  loch.  Th^n  Montrosa, 
^riding  his  army  into  three  irregular  .columns, 
raided  over  Ae  whole  eouiitry  of  Argyle,  aqd  laid 
it  ntteify  wasts.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  ^he 
etaasmea  vf  the  fugitive  esrl^— sligh^  mercy  to  any 
ofthe  clans  that  bad  frtondsbip  or  alllaoee  with  him- 
•*As  tOKoy  as  they  found  in  arths,  0/  going  to  the 
resdezvofls  to  join  the  earl,  they  slew,  and  they 
apand  no  man  &t  for  war,  atid^so  desti'pyed,  or 
dnife  one  of  the  eotmtry,'  or  Into  hole's  tinkuffwd,' all 


the  service,  sod  fired  the  villages  and  cottages,  and 
drove  away  and  destroyed  alt  their  cattle;  and 
these  things  lasted  from  the  13lh  of  December, 
IGU,  to  the  end  of  January  following."  Then,  de- 
parting AUt  of  Ai^leshire,  Montrose  led  his  Irish 
and  his  Highknders  through  Xiorm  Glencoe,  and 
Aber.  tp  Loch  TSetSj  in  order  to  snacmnter  the 
JBarl  of  Seafortb,  a  nobleman  vary  powerAil  in 
those  parts,  who  bad  collected  the  garrison  of  lo- 
Terneas,  with  the  strength  of  Murray,  Boss,  Suth- 
erland, and  Caidmess,  and  the  great  clan  of  the 
Frasers;  but,  learning  that  Argyle  bad  gathered 
forces  out  of  the  iowJands,  and  joined  to  them  such 
Highlanders  as  yet  adhered  to  him,  and  bad  reached 
Innerloch,  an  old  castle  upon  the  bank  of  Lochaber, 
he  thought  fit  to  fight  him  first,  and  so,  passing  by 
a  private,  unusual  wsy,  straight  over  the  Lochabw 
hills,  be  again  came  upon  him  unawares.  It  was 
night,  but  Argyle  had  time  to  arrange  bis  forces, 
and  all  that  night  both  sides  stood  to  their  arms, 
making  froqueat  sallies  and  skirmishes  by  moon> 
light  On  the  morrow,  being  Caodlemas^day,  tha 
2d  of  February,  1645,  the  battle  fturly  began,  and 
die.  prime  of  the  Campbells  charged  veiy  bravefy  1 
but  when  it  came  to  dint  of  sword  diey  could  not 
stand,  bat  retreated  in  disorder,  and  the  Mootrosians 
pursued  them  with  great  slaughter  for  several  miles ; 
>'Bo  that  it  was  reckoned  there  were  near  IdOO  of 
them  slajn;  among  whom  were  many  gentlemen 
of  the  Campbella,  chief  persons  of  that  clan,  and  of 
good  account  in  their  country,  who,  making  as  much 
resistance  as  they  were  able,  received  death  answei^ 
able  to  their  names,  in  campo  heUi.'*^  Rushworth 
says,  that  "  teas  said  that  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was 
before  withdrawn  and  according  to  several  au- 
thorities, be  looked  on  from  a  boat  on  the  neighbor- 
ing loch;  but  this  story  is  scarcely  credible,  and  K 
is  certain  that  his  clan  made  a  gallant  resistance 
before  they  fled.  After  his  victory,  Montrose  was 
joined  by  the  Gordons,  and  by  other  clans  of  less 
note.  On  the  3d  of  April,  about  midnight,  he  set 
out  fVom  Dunkeld,  then  his  bead-quarters,  and 
marched  with  such  expedition,  that  be  was  at 
Dundee  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  summon- 
ing that  ill-fortified  town.  The  townspeople,  know- 
ing that  a  considerable  force  was  near  at  band  to 
relieve  them,  made  the  best  defense  they  could ;  but 
Montrose  burst  into  the  place.  Hia  wild  troops, 
however,  had  scarcely  began  to  plunder,  when  he 
Was  Warned  that  the  Covenantera  were  at  hand ; 
and  thereupon  he  ordered  an  instant  retveat,  which 
was  not  submitted  to  without  difiicirity,  <'the  men 
being  unwilling  to  part  from  that  booty,  and  especial- 
ly the  strong  drink  they  there  met  with."  In  foct, 
the  enemy  were  almost  wiUtin  musket-shot  when 
he  got  his  marauders  into  marching  order;  but 
thot^  vigwousjy  parsued*  be  got  tbom  off,  and 
again  made  bis  eseapA  to  die  mountains.  For 
threest^ore  miles  together  he  had  been,  either  in 
figbtf  «E  Hpoa.af(Mwad  march  without  provisions  or 
any  refrsshnsefit,  and  between  this  pursuit  and  the 
storming  of  Dundee  he  bad  lost  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  small  army.    It  was  diffionlt  to  know 
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wlwn  to  espMt  AiM  ontl^  eosMti,  whoM  bmeflil 
Hgfac  was  the  m«rniDg-«Car  of  hope  m  Chbrlaa'and 
the  royatisfa.  Mis  next  appenrancfl  ms  at  Aldbm, 
It  village  TieAr  Nairde,  where<  tbftre  Va<  a  kind  of 
drawn  game ;  and  a  bloody  game  it  wao,  for  QOOO 
raoo,  Highlanders  eod  IrM>-~we  cao  bapdly  call 
them  ToyalittB-Htnd  GoTeaaoterfe  and  ParBametita- 
rianfl,  svttre  left  dead  upon  the  apot  Tfais  waa  oo 
Che  4th'(rf'  Stay, «  Httle  more  Hum  amenth  before 
rbe  battle  of  Ntaeby.  Mootreae  dairaei)  Oie  vic- 
tory, and  It  was  reported  aa  an  Inpovtaot  one  to 
Oharlea,  whoae  apirita  wet«  graatiy  nwived  diei*' 
biy.  The  gonaral  eiBonbly  of  diA-kirk  of  Sootland 
dretr  up  a  hwnUe  ramooatnuwe  to  tiie  king ;  b«t 
tbovgli  tbh  doanment  wat  nol  preaented  notil  monB 
tlua  a  montti  d^fler  the  battle  of  Naaeby,  ic  produced 
no  effect  oo  the  royal  mind,  nor  moved  Chorloi  a 
hair'e  breadth  from  fala  wild  hopea  of  still  recorerlDg 
every  thiog  by  aMana  of  the  broadsword  of  Montrose. 
The  gen«iiat  assembly,  after  protesting  their  loyalty 
and  praying  to  God  that  he  and  bis  posterity  might 
long  end  praaperously  reign  over  his  aacieat  and 
native  liiogdom,  and  ever  bis  other  dominions,  toM 
Charles  that  tho  patieoce  of  the  Scots  was  lite  a 
cart  pressed  down  with  sheavea  and  ready  to  break. 

Our  country,"  said  they,  ia  now  infested,  the 
blood  of  divera  of  our  brethren  spHt,  and  other  acts 
of  moat  biBterous  and  horrid  cruelty  exerciaed  by 
th*  caraed  trmw  of  the  Irish  rebels  and  tlieir  aeeom- 
plicea,  under  the  conduct  of  such  as  have  commisstoo 
and  vnurantfram  your  majesty."  The  pen  of  the 
alergy  of  Scotknd  had  kwt  none  of  it>  old  power 
and  abarpoesB ;  indeed,  their  style  had  manifestly 
improved  in  freedom  and  boMoees  with  the  de- 
pressed fortuaes  of  the  party  at  whom  they  dia- 
o^Mrged  tbeir  eloqneaee.  They  thqs  told  Charles 
what  they  considered  to  be  his  most  crying  offisn- 
saa : — »  We  make  bold  to  ware  yoor  majesty,  that 
tho  guile  which  deareth  fast  to  your  throne  ia  such, 
aa  (whacsoever  flatterinf  preachers  or  nofaitbfol 
osaUBolorS'  may-e^  to  the  oontrary),  if  not  timely 
raponted,  ' teuonot  bat  iotolve  yourself  and  your 
posterity  under  the  wrath  of  the  everiaaling  God^ 
lot  yoor  being  gntlty  of  the  diedding  of  the 
bftwd'  of  nany  t^oonoda  of  your  majee^a  beat 
•lrii|ec» ;  for  yoar  pannittiog  th*  mass  aMl  other 
Mslatry  bMh  hi  your  own  family  and  in  your  dn- 
miolont;  for  your  vatheiisiag  the  Book  of 
Sports  die  profhnatioii  of  the  Lord's  I>af ;  far  your 
not  pnntshi«g  of  publio  Mandale,  and  mneh  profane- 
naas  in  and  oboiMi  ya«r  court}  for  shutting  ^  yovr 
aaft  firom-Uie 'humble 'and  juat  desires  of  your  ftieh- 
fol  subjects;  fbr  your  conplyiag  too  mooh  with  the 
papiah  party «i8iiy  wnys;  and^  namely*  by  ooaeludiog 
the  ceS9«tiBD  t)f  anlA  ia  IrelMid,  and  yntr  dia* 
bracing  the  cotinaela  at  those  who  have  not  aet  Ood 
nor  your  gaad  befitre  dieir  eyes ;  ibr  your  r*sistiog 
Md  opptMUg  tiiieoBiise,  which  «d  mucbeonnpraetli 
ths'  gkvy  itf  Qnh  year  owif  honor  and  h^pineaa, 
■md-cbe-ptMae-'nd'Mfbtyi.aCyanr  hingdomaQ-and' 
fbrisriiat  othoV'  oahaer<yoiar  4iibjaa^  i»  donaaionai- 
and  insdy -beat  iuid  aasa^  yoor-  o«mi>  con* 
•iiiaiH<i-;'m«  wtatlld  <wie-  haw  nentHinMl  any  par* 
riMlai-ii^  if  thBy  lnHl'nol-beMr'piAliciy  known*  For 


aH  'WMdi  ft  to -high  thne  for  yoor  majeaty  to  fatt 
dowv  nt  the*  footstool  of  tka  King  of  Glory,  to  ao- 
kaovtedge  yow  offeoaes,  to  repeat  thnely,  to  make 
your  peace  with  God  through  Jeaus  Christ  (wfaosa 
Mood  ia  aUe  to  wash  awfty  your  great  sins),  and  to 
.be  DO  longer  unwilling  that  the  aon  of  God  reign 
over  yen  and  yoar  kingdoms  in  his  pure  firdinance 
of  church  goverdmeot  and  worship." 

The  king  bad  soareely  received  this  letter  when 
Montrose  gained  another  victory.  The  Covenant- 
en  had  been  paraniBg  hun  with  far  aoperior  nnai> 
bbrs  under  BaUlhs  and  Urry,  vrtio  comnritlad  Aa 
Miy  of  dividing  4ieh'  fteeea  and  following  bin  hitn 
Hie  DonutaioB.  Ok  repairing  the  Don*  they  were 
enoonntered  on.  the  Sd  of  Jvty  at  Alfiwdi  Hontraae 
hnriog  doubled  -upon  them,  and  concealed  hia  re- 
aerve  behind  an  eminence.  The  result  waa,  that 
the  Hlghlandera  and  the  Irish  cba^jed  with  their 
nanal  fary,  brtAe  ^  Covenanten,  and  drore  than 
before  them. 

The  southern  march  of  the  Soottuh  array  m 
Engiaod,  under  Leren,  was  not  so  rapid  aa  had 
beea  expocted.  '  Hbtorians  have  accused  thetn  of 
lukewarmnese  and  disaffection  to  the  English  Com- 
mons, overlooking  the  importaot  fact  that,  from  the 
brillinnt  successes  of  Moatroao,  Uiis  Scottish  army 
must  have  felt  that  their  preaence  might  be  required 
for  the  defense  of  ^eir  own  enantry.  Leven,  bow 
eveiv  ftfter  reducing  and  gair^ing  the  imptntant 
city  of  Garlide,  detndied  pert  of  faia  forcea  into 
Laaeashire,  to  aaaist  Sir  'WiU'Mm  Bremton ;  **  but 
the  gross  of  fats  army  hovered  In  and  frotsometimea 
advRDcing  southward,  and  sometimes  retreating,  aa 
being,  'tis  lik^y,  apprehensive  of  the  king's  break- 
ing northward  to  join  with  Montrose."  But  in  the 
eod  of  June  Uie  Scots  advanced  to  Nottingham ; 
by  the  2d  of  July,  the  day  on  which  Montrose  gain- 
ed the  battle  of  AUbrd,  they  were  at  Melton  Mow- 
bray, whence  they  poshed  forward  by  Tamwortfa 
and  Birmingham  into  Worcestershire  and  Here- 
fordshire, eAeotually  prevoDting  the  royatists  from 
making  soy  new  levies  in  those  parts.  On  the  S2d 
of  July,  they  took  by  storm  Caoon-Froom,  a  garrt- 
soD  of  the  king's,  ebont  midway  between  the  cities 
of  Woteestar  and  Hereford.  At  thia  crisis  Charlea, 
by  nmhs  of  Su-  WiHiam  Flenung.  a  Scottiah  gen- 
tloHMD  dialBdhoFed  to  hfm,  tampered  with  the  £ari 
of  Leveu  (oU  IJodie),  and  with  the  Earl  of  CaloD- 
dar,  who  was  FIeming*a  unde.  Levan  told  Flenn 
ing  to  folkiw  the  atrugbt  and  pnUio  way,  apfdying 
himself  to  the  parliaflaenta  and  oosimittees  of  both 
kingdoms;  and  not  making  his  secret  address  to  him  i 
and  tka  Eaxt  of  Calendar,  after  rating  hia  nephew 
for  his  disaffection  to  the  good  oanae,  and  for  his 
Want  of  judgment  and  discretion,  referred  him  in 
tfa*'  same  manner  to  the  parliaments  of  both  king- 
doms or  their  committees.  Leren  oSmmooieatad 
the  eerresfmbdeboe  to  the  Houae  of  Conunone,  who 
ibted  bimm  tetter  of  thanks  and  a  jewel  worth  dC&OO. 
On  the  ODth  bf/Jn^  the  Saota  aat  down  before  tho 
stHCfg-.sr  wett^efonded  waUs  cf  Hereford.  This 
pfBalad,nlDno!i4Mni  tiw>iringt  whtf  waa  oMediog  re- 
omifcs  M-iba  cmnbaa  ef  MoBBoatfamod  01saiHi^;aib 
Caiiilen  waa  tbtH'  drlvea  iatn  Kliosk  ud  be  moved 
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from  C«r£ff  with  three  thonflsnd  htfra*  ia  gatd  tfon- 
dilioB,  ud  witk  soma  hmdrede  of  .oftwly-levied  io' 
futrj  that  w«re  worth  little  w  nvthiag-  Nearly;  all  j 
kn  officOTi  were  inrolved  ia  Seree-i^welB  with  ooe  ' 
UKAher,  diapotiiig  for  peste  aod  pnCmioeDcee  when 
their  wy  eEiatence  as  an  army  WH  cempreowed. 
At  first  the  king  &Dcied  be  eouJd  nue  the  u^e  of 
Hereford,  and  be  ihowed  bia  well-appointed  co)- 
msMof  befseinthfl  oeighborbood;  but  be  wat  pres- 
ent^ aUiged  to  reaomce  tfab  project  h^wlaHt 
aod  to  Amiaa  aH  his  loot.  He  then  veaolrad  with 
hii  cBTalc7  alone  to  open  bis  way  to  the  Scottish 
borden,  where  ia  quite  eertMD  be  had  CDiuierted 
a  oMetiag  and  jaoetioa  with  Moatrose.  The  brave 
Sir  Jfarmadake  Xiaogdale  devised  aad  guided  the 
march,  and  the  cavalry  awept  aoroaa  the  country 
bom  the  Wye  to  the  Treat,  and  irem  the  Trent 
to  the  Don,  without  oppositioa.  and  with  flBtteriog 
suecese  io  the  way  of  picking  up  partisaDs  aad  reia- 
forcementB)  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  garrisons 
that  had  aarreadered  to  the  pariinmeati  and  beeo 
dismiaaed.  But  by  the  order  of  the  £arl  of  Levea, 
Sir  David  Leriie,  with  aeariy  tha  entire  eavalry  of 
the  Scottish  army  ia  Eaglaod,  was  aow  io  full  par- 
rait,  and  PoyoU  aad  Roesiter,  who  Gonnnaoded  the 
Eaglvh  foraee  ia  the  aorth,  were  advanoiog  io  auoth- 
er  directioD.  Chariaa,  who  had  gpk  aa  ftr  as  JDoo- 
caster,  halted,  wavered,  and  then  torned  back)  giv- 
ing np  hia  bold  plan  of  getting  to  Scodaad,  aad  oaly 
hoping  to  be  aUe  to  regaia  hia  a^ng  quarters  in  the 
south  at  Oiferd.-  A>  Sir  I^vid  LeaJie  had  a  donUe 
ohfect — that  is,  to  prevent  the  king's  reeehiog  Scot~ 
had,  and  to  check  the  successei  of  MoDtrose  there, 
—and  as  the  latter  was  now  the  nioi»  important 
operation,  he  did  not  tnrn  to  fHirsue  Cbarles,  but 
rode  forward  toward  the  borders.  Thus  nnmolest- 
pd  io  his  rear,  tha  king  fell  back  open  Newark. 
There  he  conceived  that,  by  rapid  uiorches,  he 
might  take  the  associated  conoties  in  the  east — the 
eoDotry  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whiah  had  done  so 
mneh  again  hioi — fay  anrpiiso,  aad  aoatter  their  Ha- 
nded <bot  levies.  Frveaading  by  Staesferd,  ha  rush- 
ed iato  CaHriiridge  and  Haatiagdaoshira,  rava^og 
the  whole  open  ooaatry,  and  takiag  the  town  of 
Hantia^oo  by  assult  on  the  Bdth  of  Aagnsb  Ha 
gave  Cambridga  aweral  alanos,  but  Aeo  drew  off 
Aad  went  to  WobaniT  hia  flying  squadross  of  horse 
spreading  in  different  detachments  tbhwgb  Bedford- 
shire and  part  of  Hertfiirdsb'ire,  and  some  of  tliam 
tpproaahiog  the  town  of  St.  Albans.  Frena  Woborn 
be  weot  to  Danatable,'  and  then  crossing  Bnckiag- 
bsaiAire,  he  got  to  Oxford  oa  the  28th  of  Augnst, 
aliare  the  day  before  tiw  melaaeholie  Lord  Keeper 
Littleton  had  dapartad  this  life.  In  this  anddeo 
aad  aaexpeesad  m^h,  hia  nt^estyls  horse  got 
paat  boo^  vat  of  those-  conotvieB  adheaing  to  the 
fatHsniaat.  tkram^x  wfaicb  tbej  had  -pMted*  aape* 
utify  at  Hantingdoa."  But  at  ddtod*  a  ahort 
tiM  belbra  he  got  thara*  Chadaa  vaa  gnsated  with 
isMlHgenee  from  Seattaad,  £sii  tawfra  veluttUa  to  him 
dun  tha  plBDd*r  of  bis  bu^bers  tiDA'peasaats  of 
Eaglaod.  MoittraBe,aftertiireateotngPerlh,.whe» 
lbs  Sesltish  parHsaset  vtete  sitti^'  reitoAved!  to- 
pnwnato  ftrdiar  Iato  Aa  ■swth  tbvi'lia-lnd.hith-  , 


I  Nto  sentaredf  and,  crosBvig  the  Forth  e  little  Rbeve 
1  Stirltogv'he  directed  his  march  across  die  narrow 
!  istfamtw  which  separates  the  Frith  of  Forth  from 
'  the  Frith  oi  Clyde,  and  which  eqoatty  opened  to 
him  the  roads  to  Edisbmgh  and  to  Gbisgow.  Bail- 
lie  Bod'the  Cweoaaters  eame  up  with  him  on  the 
19th  of  August  at  Kili^th,  a  vilb^  adjaaeat  to  the 
Bomaa  wali  and  not  iar  from  Stirliag*  but  they  wen 
defeatod  aad  skaghtered  in  heapa,  no  qnarter  being 
given.  It  is  said  thai  from  five  thmuand  to  six  tfaoK- 
sand  meo)  iaekiding  nearly  the  entice  onmber  of 
Baillie's  ie&atvyf  were  billed  on  the  field,  buteh- 
ered  to  the  puisuitt  and  .the  Coveoantors  lost  all 
thwr  artillery,  arms,  and  amaraoilioD.  The  Eati 
of  Argyte  aad  the  chief  nobles  of  that  -party  fled  by 
sea  to  England,  the  city  of  Glsagow  opened  its  gatee 
to  the  bk>od-red  conqueror,  and  the  magistrates  of 
Edisburgh  immediately  liberatod.all  their  royalist 
prisoners  or  friends  of  Moatrose,  aad  sent  delegates 
with  them,  beseediiQg  his  favor  or  mercy  -to  the  ci^, 
and  promising  all  obedience  to  tbe .  king — upoa 
which,  aod  beoause  tbe  plague  was  then  very  rife 
in  Edinburgh,  he  forbore  marching  thither  with  bis 
army."  The  bbemtod  prisoners  and  do  inoonsid- 
erable  number  of  the  ndbili^  joioed  Moatrose,  and 
accepted  oonmisBloos  io  tha  name  of  Charles  to 
raise  aa4  command  Scottish  troopa;  aad  if  Charles 
had  persevered  nod  sucoeiBded  in  hia  okareh  oortbr 
ward— if  he  had  jtuaod  Moatmse,  as  ha  possibly 
might  have  done  immediatoly  after  the  victory  of 
Kilsyth-— his  chance,  at  lesst  in  Scotland,  would 
have  been  wonderfully  improitedt  But  still,  it  wns 
but  a  chance,  and  all  that  could  have  happened  evea 
io  that  case  would  have  been  the  prolongiug  of  the 
war  for  one  or  two  campaigns  more  ;  for  whatever 
was  tbe  backsliding  of  some  of  the  nobles,  or  the 
timidity  of  eome  of  tba  great  towns,,  the  spirit  of 
the  Soots  was  unbroken,  tba  Covenanters  were  as 
resolute  as  ever  to  maintain  their  Bolemn  bond,,  and' 
the  Lowkaders,  almost  to  a  man,  were  isfuriated 
at  the  Btrocitjes  oommitted  by  the  vri\d  hordes  from' 
the  Highknds  aad  from  Ireland-  And  t^eo  io  £ag- 
kod  all  onwsition  was  fiilhag  prostrato  before  tha 
eaergies  of  Cromwell  and  Fsirfiix,  aod,  if  noedfuk  a 
viotorioBs  aad  moathighfy-^liBeipliBed  sratiy  of  twen^ 
thotnaad  eatbnsisstic  Englisfameo  would  have  cnwa- 
ed  the  borders  within  a  month.  But  Cbarles,  as  we 
have  seep,  scoured  back  to  Oxford,  and  David  Les* 
lie  alooe,  as  we  shall  a«e,  was  Buffictent  to  crush 
Moatrose,  and  reader  nagatory  all  his  bralliant  vic- 
tories, and  the  still  more  bnUtaat  prospects  they  had 
opened  to  the  kisg  and  to  the  qoeeo,  who,  in  het 
enthllfflasm,.looked  apoo  the  binve  and  adroit  adveu* 
tnrar  aa  a  demirgsd  or  b  savior.  In  iaet,  immedi) 
ate^  aftor  his  great  victory,  Moatrose  was  brought 
to  a  paase,  for  soost  of  the  Highlsad  tribes  that  fol- 
lowed Um-Tatoniad  to  their  moaataias  to  secuea 
tJhmr .  ptaMMlor,  while  some  of  their-  chieft  were 
wholly  atianatod  from  lh»  cause  b|y  jfiakanes  and 
diaaeBsianB;  aad  tfaoagbho  had  awraB.Ae  coontry 
ia  a  desultory  wari  the  anoeessofwlush  waa  mainly 
owing  to  its  anddenaoss  aad  rapidity^  he  hsd  aa- 
quired  no  fortified  pteoe,  nor  established  aay  durable 
,  fouadatba  ia  Ae  Lowkods,  whete  hii  isutharity 
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.tfinr  extended  bejQO^,  fihe-  ground  ba  actuftlly  oc- 
cupied with  his  treopa.  He  hangfid  a  few  irwrnii- 
arics  at  Qloagow ;  ,and  theo,  as  iuog's  lieuteDant  or 
viceroy,  sommQQqed  a  Dew  parU^meot  to  meet  at 
that  city  in  the  month  of  October,  and  raehly  ad- 
vanced Bouthward,  ex{iectiog  to  meet  at  leaat  reia- 
iorcement  of  cavalry  from  Englaqd. .  the  mefui 
time,  David  Leslie,  with  his  horse,  liad^t  to  Olads- 
,  muir,  in  East  Lothian,  his  desiga  origiDally  beiag  'to 
Xhrow  himself  between  Montrose  and  the  Forth; 
and  the  £arL  of  Levea,  BbandoDing  the  siege  of 
Hereford,  was  felling  back  toward  the  borders  with 
'  the  main  body  of  ihp  Scottish  army.  ■  The  long 
left  Oxford  on  tho  aiatof  Angnstt  and  "went  to  Here- 
ford, which  city  he  entered  in  triuinp|tu  He  then 
proposed  to  cross  the  Serern  to  ^e  Msistance.  of 
Prince  Rupert,  who  was  besieged  in  Bristol  by 
Fairfax ;  but  he  loitered  and  lost  time*-w«nt  again 
.  to  the  splendid  castle  of  Ragland.  and  there  received 
news  that  his  nephew  had  surrendered  Bristol  on 
the  Uth  of  September.  Charles,  in  the  aqgoish 
of  his  heart  and  the  bitterness  of  bis  disappointment 
— for  Rupert  had  assured  him  that  be  could  keep 
Bristol  for  four  months,  and  he  had  hardly  kept  it 
fimr  daya-^eaped  reproaches  upon  his  nephew, 
and  even  suspected  him  of  treachery,  being  ioati- 
,^ted.  it  is  said,  by  the  Lwd  Digby,  the  dead^ 
ejB^niy  of  Ri9«rt.  Hff  sent  the  prinoO'  an  order  tg 
resign  all  his  ooramisuooa  mad  ijait  the  ooantry,  aivi 
he  ordered  his  arrest  in  ease  Rupert  sho{i)d  be  tron- 
.bjesome.  Still  h^eving  Montrose  to  be  Bia»feer«f 
.aU  ScotlaniJ,  Charles  opce  more  resolved  to  march 
into  the  north.  Starting  from  Uere&rdi  he  trav- 
ersed the  rponntaina  of  AVsles,  hoping  to  avoid,  fary 
this  course,  any  inteiruptioo  from  the  enemy,  and 
to  relieve  Qhestsri  ^e  only  port  by  whioh  be  cenld 
oow  maiatsin'hjsconunnDication'with  Ireland.^  ■  He 
veacbed  the  neighborhood  of  Chester  without  any 
leverse,  bat  tho  psrliamentamas  had  taken  the  sub- 
jf^bt  of  that  oity  t  Foyotz,  with  siBother  diviaioo, 
waa  advaiMung  My;  a  different  road,  and  on  the  23d 
^  ^pteoAer  this  nsraliata.  on  Rowtoo  HeaUt*  jfomid 
th^mselvea  betwieftn  two  fires,  being  eha^^  on  we 
.si4a  by  the  fniops'tlist)  had  taken  the  sohnrbs,  and 
tha  other.  4)y  P*|tirtz.^  The  resvlt,  after  several 
rfnasrkBblo.  vieiaHttfdesi.  the  ceinplete  defeat 
-of  Charles,  who  had  lux  hundred  troopers  slain,  and 
lost-  leore  than  a  thonsand  prisenem.  With  less 
thqo  half  hi*  hensia  (he  had-oe  ffeet  with  hun)  be  re- 
lated to  Denbif^i  where  iotellgeooe  reacbad  him 
-that  th9  flame  :v«fl  up.with.  MontrosQ.  ■ 
(  JPjavid  -LesUet'WheD.eB  the  east  ooast  of  Scotland, 
,mm  wiormed  .thM  JHIontroee  vras  advancing  to  the 
.sw«hW«a(j,hifl.movdfaeat»  appu-ently  being  ttt  oMt- 
1trith<A*8B  '«f .Cbedest  <who  was  edvaoclng,  lon 
■Jus  part,  tty  tbeiweatam  .ride  of  E^gloDd  j  and  A» 
wCffvawniwr  tkMevpon.  wiA  idl  thb  SoMtish  horse, 
qlil«4d  tte-flhem  of  the  :Forth  and  niiBt«h«d  west- 
w«rd  -iB  the!4lirMtiM.^,iliMi>8o|inKr  P'Wi*'  He 
CUM  vp  wif4i.  ibO'iHralHrtvitii  SellNrkifbrnSi  Mid 
this  :tiiif e*  Nwitnwe,  -whe  Mito  oflken  starprisbd'  bis 
adversaries,  was  himself  taken  by  surprise  and  thor- 


qog^lylT^tenjtaai'Ao  village  efPhilipKai^.  Ttie 
Ugtst-heeJeid  {wrtissp  escaped  and  giA  back  ta  the 
Ui^)ands„.bqt  ^is>army  was  ntteriy  annihilated. 
simI  maoET  of  his  fnends  who  had  not  fiilleo  in  battle 
were  executed  by  the  Covenanters,  who  retaliered 
tho.dresdful  barbaiities  which  had  been  eoaaniitced. 

Tbio  persopi  now  in  greatest  credit  and  favor  with 
the  unfeitunate'  king  was  the  whimsical,  wnmg- 
hoaded  Lord  >I^<gby<  who  had  contrived  to  qutrrel 
vnHh  nearly  asery  other  man  aboat  ^  eeuit  m- 
camp.  IromediMely  after  the  aflair  at  CheatM', 
sod  befim  it  wae  known  that  the  Coveoanters  bad 
gained  the  ffreaft  viototy  of  PhUi|rfum|h  Mtfae  liord 
Digby,  finding  in -how  ill  a  posture  the  king's  afbirs 
wers,  and  how  'Ungratefttl  he  lunself  was  nato  tiie 
atddieiy,  eoterad  upon  a  romutie  deaigin  with  a 
small  body  of  horse  to  msroh  into  Scodabd  to  the 
assistance,  of  the  £arl  of  Montrose,  diat  most  brave 
loyal  Scot,  whot  to  admiration,  did  defe^  so  saaoy 
of  the  Scots  rebels,  and  clear  so  much  of  the 
country,  thatj.  like  Elijah's  diseorety  of  the  true 
cburoh,  where  the  profdiet  tbonght  ^t  diere  were 
scarce  any  nrue  worsliipers  but  himself,  there  were 
found  7000  knees,  or  loyal  faithful  in  Scotland,  who 
had  never  bowed  uoto  Baal,  which  1  set  d«WB  far 
the  honor  of  thst  nstioii  ]  and  had  his  majeety's 
affairs  been  prosperous  w  Kaglaod,  enob  «  aiiBshiiie 
wottld  hjive  diecoaered  a  great  many  more  sDcb 
wordty  peraoDS,'  who  &r  a  time  lay  aa  so  ma^  na- 
disoeniible  atoms  in  that  northern  air.  Bat  the 
L«d  Pigfay's  design  (thoogh  be  did,  perchance,  as 
much  as  any  men  oeuld  have  done)  evaporated  ;  for 
fas  is  beaten  at  his  entrance  into  Yorkshire,  nod. 
before  he  got:t«  Carlisle,  defeated,  and  so  forced  to 
«hiqf>  himself  for  Ireland  instead  frf'  Scotland.*" 
Digby,  who  had  always  been  unfortonate  in  letter- 
writing,  lost  his  portfolio,  which  was  taken  by  the 
enemy,  and,  being  published  by  the  parliament, 
admmistered  after^rd  much  occasion  of  diaconrse.* 
The  |»meipBl  -papers  were  letters  froai  Ooff.  a 
secret  agent 'in  Holland,  to  the  liud  JennySf  who 
was  hving  in-the  very  eloseat  intimacy  with  ChuleB*s 
wife  at  Pevisi  and  which  letters  related  to  ■  impact 
for -a  match  between  the  Prince  of  Wnlee  aind  the 
danghter  of  the  Prinae  of  Orange,  whe  was  thereby 
to  engage  the  United  Provineea  to  eaponae  Ae 

1  Sir  Pbilip  )V«rwick. .  Thw  very  decided  ixiraLct,  who,  on  tW 
ithole,  fnteiHin'ed  a  g[reat  adrntrBtion  ofDigby,  tliiu  coocludM  hii 
:  «Mmc  df  itiaS  ttBeUne  lldbUnaS*i  Mb  uSBdwntUM Aflmwif 
ba  followed  ttia.pnwnt  Mjmj  (Chulaa  II.)  btrbad  aM,  wkam,  batli 
■mong'  the  Freiich  and  Spamib  rainiatart,  ha  gpt  apaadtly  paat  crrdit . 
but,  being'  in  per- re  flu  ad,  tie  Id  It  not  long.  Ilk  affected  aitrologj,  wbich 
'  1  tab  td  tm' fhtd  ta  tint  llMS  d*M,  fir  it  toa  oikm  dnm  tbMB  aff  Am 
dJlty  aDnnaiM.tM^  daaliiir  ioMitaUa, Md  WMfslkw  iate  0» 
conditioD  of  DMeatanr  aninala,  who  wara  oaMed  la  ba  ToliutaiT 
BgeDta.  fiut  hia  ahllflB  thii  aft  Ulad  hln  inwwlae,  for  it  made  Vtn 
dMtiool  Iff  Uh  iMaeM  Ia4«a^%  MtttM  at «  tina  wbaa  In  waa  aaar  hia 
>MtiUMiaa{-and*»)(lwnfiB|liii  lalttiaa  is  eawpMaaea  wtt  Hm  Mm 
of  Anitria,  be  .incanwUatad  Umaalf  for  tliat  paUie  aaiplajmeot  af 
uffiA  of  aecntary  of  gtaia,  which  fdrmari;  he  had  held,  aad  certainly 
wdMS  tat^'bid'a^.'  Ht  hald  to  lha  aid  AMiactka  batwlxi  the 
Dhniah  of  B«Myft  and  iba-coait  of  Baaaa,  aaWliag  WwaiM  ta  (he  Ant. 
But  thoQ^,  be  ^^d  fogaarljr  written  wj  learnedly  aad  aniidlj  ia 
Siahitaaaiica  nfoof  retfglaB  la  hIa  kidnaali.  Sir  Kaulin  ngltr.  jet, 
saAifaie.MnShlUiiMruMiMfatlihmra  Ifslaiaka.  Andllieaid 
'  Hfiat,  ^resa  Mt«i  wiDi  kin  la  hu  ISai  tickaeaa  Uia»  it .ftas  aei 
perDcvvad  that  be  had  eitherprjaat  of  that  creatlor  of  onra  toadmiiiMtar 
to  ii(Al ;  TV^Iitf 'was  Obttired  to  btvarf  devout  tad  Aeqaentin  pn^r." 
!<■  OM^MbB.  -  li^  > 
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(nag's  tnt«raatB — lecten  fram  IrelaDd  eoncenlDg 
secrat  DegotiatHms  between  llie  qQeeo  ani3  FHx- 
wiffiuu,  an'  Irishmui,  wfao  Mpropoanded"  to  Mug 
mar  10,000  aneo — letters  from  the  Lon)  JemyQ  at 
Fvm  to  the  Lwd  Dlgby  himself^  toacMng  a  treaty 
ever  the  Dske  of  Lerrain  with  aa  wemy 
te  the  lung's  aaslahmew,  tonahtagfetdB  to  be  obtaiDad 
fiwn  the  Kiag  of  Denmark,  the-Prfnee  of  Oonrtatid, 
and  Aepape.  Among  tfaeae  letwn  waa  one  dated 
Jane  the  Mil,  1645,  which  mendDSed  that  his  lord- 
Rhip*a  relative.  Sir  Keoelin  D^by,  bad  arrived  at 
Rome  aod  had  bad  audience  of  the  pope,'  who  had 
given  bim  tfa»>be«t  reception  aed  the  fitireat  promi- 
ses in  general  dmt  eeuld  be  wished ;  and  it  was 
fUted  io  thia  eptatle  that  if  Sir  Keoelm  coOfd  be 
relied  npon,  there  were  good  hopes  of  getting  money 
there.  There  was  also  a  remarkable  letter  written 
by  Lord  DIglqr  himself  te  my  Lerd  Jermyn,  and 
dated  the  i97lh  day  of  Augnet,  only  a  few  days  before 
Ae  aeiflirB  wae  made.  Digby  told  hia  Mend  that 
he  tfaoi^ht^  of  idl  their  plans,  thdee  of  getting  troops 
from  Dennwrk  ud  money  bom  Rome  were  the 
■>ot prabaMe—that the bnaiiiesa in  Ir^and wasvery 
bwkwud  sBd  sadly  hivelnd,  the  Irfsh  Catholics 
demaadiag  too-nmeh  ftou  hla  fnajeaty,  such  as  the 
putmg  uaAa  thmi  the  Proteataa*  ohvrchea  in  such 
parisbee  where  the  nambw  ot  the  CatholieB  was 
greater,  that  ia,  in  aSect,  aH  ^roogh  Ireland. 
"Aod,  whereas,"  centiones  Dlgby/  to  Henrietta 
Horia'a  lover,  "yon  write  that  pcorfaapa  my  Lord 
ef  Ormond  is  not  the  fit  petvoa  to  cooohide  that 
bnaioeaa.  hut  that  the  man^emeet  of  it  should  be 
reaiitted  to  the  qneeo,  I  am  ranch  afraid  that  the 
eipaetatxm  of  that  io  the  Irish  hath  tntich  retanled 
the  hoped-for  iaane  of  the  (TeaDr<  BoC  (C^od  be 
thanked)  we  Teeeired  men;  now  the  certain  news 
ia,  that  the  peace  there  la  eondnded,  and  that  an 
a«pg—  from  mj  Lard  of  OrmoMd  Is  npon  hia  wir^ 
fiem  Cheater  with  the  pwMonlar*.  The  utmost 
extent  of  nvf  Loid  «f  Ormond**  power  te  grant  wss 
the  amiiMMiMi  of  Potaiii^a  Act  m  te^Uie  pasaiag  of 
floeh  UU*  ahoald  be  tnt  agreed  on ;  the  repeal 
(rf  the  penal  laws,  and  the  allowing  die  papists  some 
ch^wb  »  private  places  ibr  th«  esereise  of  their 
rehgien ;  btit  yon  may  not  take  aotice  that  he  bad 
so  la^  a  power,  far  happily  he  mvy  have  obtained 
a  peace  opon  a  better  bargain.  Thus  mucb  for  that 
tnuiness.**  Digby  proceeded  to  tetl  Lord  Jermyn 
that  hia  majes^  apprvred  of  the  course  proposed 
by  hhn  for  <4itBining  aids  from  Denmark;  "but, 
above  aH  things,"  said  he,  '*  let  the  matter  of  money 
be  Unwed  in,  for  withent  aome  eonpeCent  stock  of 
that  ^pataut  tfie  neort  apring,  it  wttl  be  Imposalhte  fbr 
ns  ever  to  have  a  reaouTce  again.**  He  (Lord 
Digby)  tbofiLght  that  the  king  might  be  saf»  at  Os- 
ferd  till  the  aetthig  in  of  winter,  ud  then  the  seaaoti 
wonld  prevent  that  j^aee  from  being  in  danger  by 
Mega.  He  could  tell  bis  dearest  friendt  fa^'Way  4rf 
predietloa,  that,  desperate  as  the  i»«8e'  aeem«d, 
baTing  got  thus  far  io  the  year,  they  would  be  safe 
till  the  next,  and  then  proliably  by  help  fram  Des- 
nark  aod  Irelend,  and  moneyH  from  Fnrnee  ftod 
other  quarters,  they  might  have  a  fcesh  and  hopd- 
fal  campaign  in  the  spring.    These  bepoHt  -he 


said,  the  state  of  afinin  would  bear,  if  the  bumots 
of  the  Toyolists  would  only  bear  the  patjeoce. 
•■But,  alas!'  ir^hn-d,"  continued  IKgby,  ><we  mtfst 
not  eipect  k,  there  b  soch  a  universal  weariness  of 
the-  war,  deapur  of  a  poteitnHty  for  the  king  to  re- 
eotrer,  and  m  mneh  of  private  interesta  grown  from 
tbeee  vpoir  every  body,  A'at  I  pratAst  to  God  I  do 
not  know  ibnr  pereona  firing  beside  myself  and  you 
that  have  not  dready  given  clear  demoDBtritiotis 
that  they  will  pnnfaue  their  own,  and  (as  they 
flatter  themselves)  the  kingdom^  qniet  at  any  price 
to  the  king,  to  the  church,  to  the  ftHhfuRest  of  his 
party.  And,  to  deal  freely  with  yoo,  I  do  not  think 
It  wHI  be  la  the  king's  pAwer  to  hinder  himself  from 
being  forced  to  accept  sdch  conditions  as  the  rebels 
wiH  give  him;  and  that  the  next  news  you  will  hear 
after  we  have  been  onA  month  at  Oxford  will  be, 
that  I  aod  those  few  others  who  may  be  thongbt  by 
our  eonnaels  to  fortify  the  king  in  'firmness  to  his 
prioeipleB  shall  be  forced  or  torn  from  him,  and 'yon 
will  find  the  prime  instmmeota  to  impose  the  ne- 
ceasHy  upon  the  king  of  submitting  to  what  ibiy . 
and  most  of -the  king's  par^at  Oiftrd  ehell  think 

Clarendon  says,  that  by  one  Wow  those  1500 
horse  which  marched  northward  in  aeareb  of  Mont- 
rose were  bmngfat  to  nothing,  aod  the  generalship 
of  the  Lord  Digby  (of  which  the  historian  did  niit 
think  highly)  was  brought  to  an  end.  '  In  fact,  that 
catastropbe  .put  an  end  to  all  caAipslgning  or  fight- 
ing in  Ae  open  field,  though  there  still  remained 
much  to  do  io  tbe  way  of  siege  and  blockade.  For 
several  days*  Charles,  after  the  adair  at  Cheater, 
lay  at  Denbrgh  uncertain  what  to  do,  and  ffis- 
tmated  by  the  confiictiDg  projects  and  opinions  of 
his  officers,  now  fearftrily  rednoed  in  nbmber.  -  At 
oae  motnent  be  thought  of  wintering  In  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  an  opportune  i^aoe  fat  receiving  saccora 
from  Irelaod,  and  deemed  very  defenalUe ;  but  be 
gave  up  this  project  for  a  manh  upon  Worcester, 
and  this  matdi  he  abaodoofld  at*  the  insclgBtion  of 
Dlgby,  vrhom  at  otie  time  lie  tbonght  ef  moornpa- 
nying  to  the  Soottlsh  border,  for  a  movement  upon 
the  Trent,  and  with  that  object  he  brushed  across 
the  conntry  and  got  te  Newark.*  Soon  afW  hh 
airival  -at  chat  town,  Prince  Rapert,  despishtg  his 
orders,  csrm  to  Belvoir  Castie,  ten  miles  short  of 
Newark^  The  king,  greatly  Irrilatedj  commended 
him  to  stay' where  be  wb8<  Rupert  proceeded  iif- 
•tantly  to  Newark,  and  Sir  Richard  Willis,  the 
royalist  governor  of  that  plaoev  and  Oerrard,  eoe  of 
the  king'a  pitoDipal  offioevs^  heedless  ef  the  king's 
edmmanda  or  widiea,  went  out  with  an  esoert  of  a 
hnndvad  hurae  tt>  nt««t  tiiB  prlne««nd  do  hhn  kMn- 
«r.  Withoat  being  AiMtwebd,  and  feNowed  by  a 
nnilwK)na<*atinne' all  ki'Bnna,  Rnpen  ptvaentad 
htannlf  baforb  vntihi  telling  him  that  b*  was 
eonM<t*<gtv«  rtn  aenottnt  af  his  sunraader  of  Brin- 
ttfl,  noA  'tb  oleftv  himaelf  frmm  uajdst  'impatatleaa. 
Ohaflesi- greatly  embamsaad^  scaKaly  answerod  d 
B^llaUa;   k  -was'S«pis«r-^me;  the  reft  withdr«w. 

1  Rokliwoith. 

■  •*AadM«Aakhqi,'tthB-»'hSBM)aM«ilffa.flitBlnai«nf)irri 
J  MB  to  Mrthw  miU  h«  ccn«  to  N*^Mfc.*wair  f%Olf  WTwiiifc 
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>)i:itb  JiImitm.  JtptMtd  Dot »  vwd  t»B#pei4*.  A* 
^fK^o,^J^  the  mffif<»T..m»  Wtiin  ki^g  fliat  Jiimf*lf 

bU  .frieod  Willw,  tba  gBVMpiwtitf  Nawv^  mBoI 
tba  kiog."  vajw  Clmi^Qa,  .«*  hffw.  dwj)ilpin8 J  ■  ao^- 
«r*  tb^nglMi  it  90C9aMi7  to  hear  what  Prine*  Jinpart 
would  aay,  .ttwt  be  migbt  with,  tha  mora  eaae  pro- 
tide  for  faift.pwD  M^apv-  frooi  ttmce*  vbicli.it,win 
time  to  in«k«."  (For  Newaiii  wfta-  no  ioager 
B«afiabu]iqg-plMe,the  aotiroPoyala  baviog maroh*- 
ofi  to  tbe.  bapks  of  th?  Traqt<  nod  tk^.di^BflMtioa 
o^  the  oeighborlia«d  apd  the  lOMitionluialjoA  of  the 
^ytlist  troopa  bei»g,8Bcb  as  to  tbrMtea.CbaHes 
^ith  capture  or  Burresdar.)  Aococdinglji,  op.  the. 
morrow,  ha  alfewedKapert,  who  plaaded  bow  iiQpo»- 
aible  it  wag  to  defaod  tho  fort  oi  finttol"  after  the 
line  WB»  eatepisdi  to<niaka  bia  dafeoBQ  bajEexe  m  ape- 
ci»»  of  coort-martial ;  and,  alter  «  or  two's  de- 
Ittte,  ha  caused  *  rt¥>rt  dacbntiea  to  be  dmwn  up, 
*ft^  which  the  prine*.  vaa  abaolvad.  lod  daarod 
firoin  any  dUlojwl^-  or  trMHWi  in  ffaa  rendarioK  at 
Briatol,  but  not  ^  i»^Mere£w»."  No  aolioitatioD 
cfluld  draw  mora  than  thin  .from  the.  kjiog,  who  avi- 
deotlyfroni  this  moment  both  disliked  and  distnistod 

nephew.  ,  "And  so,"  «ajs  Clar«pdoB,.." tfaat 
natter  wan  aalitied  ;  upon  whi^.tba  UogaxpMtod 
t^e  priuco  should  have  depantedt  aa  binaelf  r^olvwd 
to  prosecute  tbe  meaiw  for  his  qwu  osoj^iq  irUfanU 
com^vmcaiiasiJi  Aim."  But  Jlupen. remained  at 
Newark  to  betbua.ftcoafjon  of.ffresh  diAturbaDoeauid 
h|wrt-bucf)ioga.  .K  fAw.dajra  aftan-  Qharl^at  who 

reaolre^  tp  begin  his  pwrcfa  on  the  ^aday  oigbt 
(which  he  imparted  to  Aooa  b»t  two  or  three  of  the 
uear9Bt.trujtt)i^d  whofwaatpd.fo  cany  tha  goraro- 
or*  Sir  Jlicbard  WilUa,  anri^jr  «tth  (uBpr  fiw  ^  <fand 
cHwrreled  inth  nil  the  xaynlista  in  tha  n^gbboriioo^ 
Rfiwtely  caHa^  t)u^,ojfl^  jjHo:  bis  b«d4bninbar< 
and  told  hint-  oif  hia  pwp  4«Bign,to  ba^gnpA.ttMtt  rnry 
night,  adding.  ^-.whI'  reujJrod,  to  vulka  him 
(Willis)  oapA|ii^^fibiaihorser<guards  in  the  i^ca  of 
t^e  Earl  of  Li^ffbfisld,  wbo.^  hae.n.]ftt«^ -killed 
beibre  Chester,  aod  that  ha  would  Jaave  tbe  Lord 
I^aUaais  to  be  gnvaworN^hnnrk*asioBO,tlH^).frpm 
his  aiUfuiQai;  in.  the  Bdjaaeat.aaifaties  aodihia  go«4 
aAtate  tb»rp,would.b9,IPpra  acceptahip  to  the  igcn- 
tfy,  r»Hwps  Willis  hjid  ijsavn^  ta  doubt  kba  royal 
Vprd'-for  the  poat  pf  captain, of  tha  b^^rse-guards 
'Vaa  a.  mnoh-  .faiflben  o#a  tjM)<tttM.n(  gwarnor  ctf 
r|lnivar)((  ,)ind  Chw;le8,.^iipna  lua-vs^uaiiig  binaa^ 
OA  tbe.gjroiin4l,,oC  tba  Dacrowww.of  .bia;i<nfqnei. 

Boi^i/ivliiniiMirtfHPitiin  WiAbat  jjigfoMs^ptairr 
ineot,  JMj)nrnuim|.4QjtalwfVeiavd,M9ri4*>fAr-hta 
«t>PPor^,  A)MeTffi«hi>^Hl)#a*Pii(ta^W«|i^9ll( 
(tf  «fNUi}|wt^iM»d  8r#fwHbr,tp^hwflttjttn«M«ra9r 
^ntfp^pfaip  (o4ti^  fi:iQnd«,.Aq4.whflo  j^M'^iilg 
¥t  :^yp*  if^  ^ipfl^r*..  ViUi*  Yamm^  i  t«3,>hfM  lamopr 

'WRfrflpto',wit^^  J^e(WOTliiW#J!ii(*ld  >(iip,t)^liwbn(.l 

1)^  wu9ftt^Miaf4«qib^  >fi.4irf^«t4>,iibM,jpipmiog. 
VB^w^w.ji^aiM^iM  tfi^,t»fjihfltawpiw(tij!rpniwifib.i 


[Bmoc  vn. 

&ic)]ard'WyHa?*M»  tM.ba  remofad  froiB  hisgnnm 
fftOWtfibr,  noifbultt^'he  bad  coAnaticd,  bat  fiw 
be)og-ibra-friea«4«  SMd-^trard  added,  that  this  ms 
apbbAf  1bft.Xierd  XHfftv*  who  was  a  tnOlor,  ead  bs 
mipli^fffQsa  hNVL'to  n0>  Chariw  roaa  io  aoais 
diiii9rdBr'irraib-tbfl.:4UnMei<-taUe»  and  wonUi  have 
gnoa.  l»to.iua..bed«l»nlMr>  eaUiag  the  gomaor  to 
f^lew  himrbot,  Willi*  answered  aland,  dwt  he  ba4 
reaoivad  «.  pnbKa'i^ary.  and  therefoFa  expeetsd  s 
public  aatiafsetiafl-  Then  Cbarlee  flew  ialo  a  psr- 
osjrsnB  of  .rage,  and  ^omBunded  them  all  to  depsrt 
firotQihia  presenoe.  and  to  come  d»  uwe  inioit.  Tbr 
whole  party  .weot  aooordiogly  and  aoondad  to  bone, 
inteodiog  presently  to  be  gone.  Evea  io  this  raae- 
ner  did.  faia  own  officers,  hia  owa  nephews,  beard 
tbfs  UHkm  kiag.  and  brawl  iu  his  preaenoe.  vrhicb 
h»  had  been  taught  to  conaider  aa  sacood  only  te 
Uie  Divine  presance.  CbrendoD  weme  to  think  that, 
all  the  geo^BMn  in  the  towD  being  ao  very  hiysl 
aod  fill!  of  duty.  Chariea  migbt  have  hai^^ed  or  sfaol 
aU  ifaaae  nitrtiooaw  tagsdwt  but  naanmptisn  h 
daiibtfnJ.  ■  Thb  Lonl  Bellaai*i  faownrar,  took  tha 
oemMind  of  Mawark  aa  governor,  and  fdaoad  gawds 
>•  where  he  thmaght  it  reaaOK  or  needfiU."  In  tbe 
aftarDooa  a  pi^r  waa  oarnad  to  tbe  king,  stgawl 
by  bis  two  oefhewa  and  aboat  four-and"tweD^  of- 
itcierst  who  desired  ^at  Sir  Biohard  Willis  nigbt 
rcwatTe  a  brink  1^  a  coort  of  war,  and  if  that  court 
found  bim  faulty,  then  be  might  be  diamissad.  And 
they  totd  CbaHes,  ■that  if  this  were  uat  gnatsd, 
they  desired- pasPBB  for  themselToa  and  for  as  nuny 
barae  aa  desired  to  go  with  them  1  aad,  io  tha  eoii, 
tbey. honied  that  bis  maiesty  would  not  look  npoo 
tbia  actioo  of  theire  as  a  ntntioy.  To  this  bat  dense 
the.  king  repjied,  fint  saying  that  he  would  not  bow 
christen  it;  but,  that  it  certsiuly  looked  very  liks 
mutiny.  Ue  told  khm  that,  fat  the  coart-martiBl. 
he  would  not  joako  -tbnt  a  judge  of  hia  actioBs ;  bat 
for  tbe  pMaaa«thayflba«U  be  imoediataJy  prepared 
finr.asminy*n»desirad.to  haia  thesa.  A  nigl^was 
aUwred  to-alapsokiiut'tha  king  ralaatad  not.  nor  did 
fiMpertf  who  pugbt*  indeed,  to  hare  taoMMnbered 
tbnt  bi«  ui|«Ws  oopditien  '*wa8  properer  to  bn<e 
begot  cQotpsssiOD  io  «n  enemy  thaai  to  have  raised 
neglectiOrsQ^Dear  a  kinsman  and  depaudanu"'  Oo 
the  foiHowiug  iDoroiag  the  pasaes  w.ere  aeot,  aod 
lUlperT,..W4fh..Sir  Kiehard  Willis  and  about  200 
horse,  turned  sh«ir4>aok»Hpoo  Newark,  and  rode  le 
Belvoir  Gaatleb  wbcfnca.tbey  ahi»i^  after  aeot  eoe 
of  tkteir  «HnpoQy  tta-  demand  frew  the  parliamsat 
"Jeavn  wd  paBspert*  «o  go  beyond  the  sensr"  Tbs 
CamBiow-.nelidtly,  aant  then  the  pssseei  but  th* 
piiaMft.  did  -iiQl  '{TP^  (init  England,  where  Bopart 
hndnheAloiiranftilof'blMd*  Tbny  vara  avbaeqnant- 
lyt.rPoonnled^  .tfaair  uiHile»  imd  riiptvp  with  him 
iaiOnAviflHinii  B.I-  ■  -  :< 

These  brailM  Mwrding  to..C)arendon,  had  weU- 
i^igh  braUeiMbe  :dewgq  the  king  hed.fer  his  present 
«lloapp(A^)m  >}p«siv4(t:Wh40b  not  pocniblB  to.be 
e4ief«(e4ifaila(llB«fti«ae«  l^oyoia  and  Jloasitnr  draw- 
i»giO«WyiidS(rvP9Ri)Bv«.Midib«lieTtf]g.th^  hadae  sn* 
ci»n|i«A«4«hiBi!lbst'»t,iroiild  uotib^paeaiMe^fpr  hini 
t«ieet,«i|ft'pfttf»irJiMdf.'  T.hA.bi6tari»oBddBftthat 
i>-.-.-'iMtq  {ii,iLM'an>aAp.VN«tt*.  ,      /  . 
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noduBg  bat  Pro»id0iie»'  eaM  Modttdt  Itfm'  Ittii  tit 
that  UiyriMb.'^  H*  ftad  iiMr<  IMmI-  Mr  ndbMDari 
farOiEftrd,>iidNDt«tnM7  mWa^fWUftlftar^rtr 
dmecim  tbtt  Hw  lioiM'oftl»fgitMA>fl  ybwM  b» 
raady,  vpan  a  dqrappcdalech  btiwirt  Baiil»«iy  utf 
Duwe/try,  TbeD,  npoo  Mbudtfyi  the  -  8d 
Tember,  estlyio  the  morsitigt-b«'Bebtrii<geDtIem)ia 
to  BelTorr  CuHo*  Co  learn  tiie  (i^e'fltate  of  the 
rebeb'  quartet*,  and  to  advettiM  StrO^tfttS  Ltlcas, 
tbo  goTeraor  of  tfaat  garrlaoD,  of  ta»  intF)«s^'fl  de- 
Mgn  Co  march  tbitb«r  tim  ttigfat,  with  drdere'thut 
bia  troop  aod  gwdes  ahoald  be  ready  at  such  bd 
bonr;  bnc  with  aa  OKpresa  bhKr^er,  that  ke  ghoiUd 
iu4  aeqmaint  the  prinee$T  or  atiy  of  Oteir  eett^Mjni^, 
with  iL  That  geottemaD  being  retarbedwiAi  Teiry 
partieulu-  lirfbnBatiMi.  Ebe  reiokltion  was  takra  to 
march  that  Terj  night,  but  not  published  till  an 
boor  after  tbe  abottrng  the  ports.  Then  order  ynk 
gmn  tint  all  whaM  be  ready  in  ilw  inu!fceH>hoB 
■t  tea  ^  tbe  dock,  anl  bj-ttet  tNM  die  hotw  were 
aM  there,  and  were  in  nnmbev  becween  four  aod 
fire  bmdred  of  Uw  gaardi  and  eflother  looae  r«|^ 
meott ;  they  were  all  there  pat  in  ordbr*  and  evety 
man  was  placed  in  Bome  troop ;  wfaieh-  done,  aboQt 
eleven  of  tbe  elocb  they  began  to  moreb-^be  king 
himself,  in  Uie  bead  ef  his  own  troop,  nmrched  hi 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  whole  body."  Thua  traveling  in 
the  dead  Of  nigbt.  Cbarles  reached  BeWoir  CMtfe 
witboot  iaterraptioD  or  ahirm ;  and  Uiere  Sir  GrMVts 
Locas  was  ready  w}tb  bii  troop,  and  witivgbod  guides, 
who  all  attended  bis  majesty  tHI  llie  break  of  day, 
1^  which  thne  be  had  passed  the  posts  and  qnarten 
ha  most  feared.  Bat  be  had  stHI  to  march  between 
hostile  garriaans  and  dehiiADaata}  aqd*  therefore, 
he  paoeed  not  to  reat^  bat  {Mwlaad  forward  all  that 
day.  Aa  he  paMod  near -Barie^h  apoo- the  hill,' 
where  wa>  a  garriMB  of  the  pnrnauent;  some  bone 
nlBed  oat.  Ml  upoa  Ua  rear,  and  took  and  kUled 
some  men,  who  bad  loitered  or  whode  horses  were 
tired.  Sir  Philip  Warvriok'  says,  >  *>  Oa  tbo'higbway 
tbe  captaiff-lieutenabt,  with  tbe  Ung's  ewh  troop,' 
one  TnberriHe,  a  good,  stovt,  pMn,  downright  sol- 
dieriy  geotlemnn  (under  whom  I  trooped  for  some 
tioie),  was  forced,  with  a  parly  ef  bis  men,  to>  an>- 
gage  the  enemy,  who  were  lO'parsait  of  tbe  king; 
and  ia  this  engagement  the  eaptain  lost  bis  Mb,  aa' 
well  aa  aome  others  of  his  eomittoa' troopers.**  Te-' 
ward  oTOBtDg  tbe  king  was  -so  WMvy,  thai  he  was 
even  eonpelled  to  rest  for  the  apiuie  oi  flmr  haon  in 
a  vMaga  irithia  right  mnes  of  NifrtliRBipiiM,  wborft 
Ike  paritaneaifeHaBB  were  hi  foroo;  At  tea  oiekNlk 
that  H^t  ho  ^pua  took  die  roadt  abd  liytioott  the' 
ABoiriag  digr  ha  got  to  fiaabnty,  ^rhoro:  the'  horse 
from  Oxford  raeeivad  bhn  and  ■imtadHblWd'  Mm  «bfeiy 
ts  Omt  ganfeoa  that  oveahig^  t*aMl  •o.^'  esya  Clat' 
aodon,  **be  finished  the  moat  tedioas  and  grtevouH' 
tnareh  that  ever  king  was  oKertjHMd  ioL^  > 

Charies,  however,  soon  pfercolved  ibafl  bo'Coald 
00  looger  ftnd  seovrity  evoB'in-OKford.  ''CttomWelt 
wasredoeiBg,  to  vapid  uoceufMi,  all  tbe'^artiBooB 
that  itiH  held  oou  >nd  th^  king^kttoor  lAlat/ho -and 
Fairfax  wens  ceneorCiBg  ihebefat'HVduiiibF  Uewkod^' 
iog  or  boateghiK  Otfford.  ChaHobD  itMibcilt)«tf  th« 
Loid  Di^  had  prodieteA,afatfiBCii»tantly  proposed 


a  negt)tt4tidtt;  be6ani6,  atflbng'^tlM 'powwfU  reK'> 
Mti^'MriBBjMtyhdd-iutftrflff'atttn,-bor  aoy  forcM 
Intt  wbatJiWAre' dilat'nj|i  hi' garrisob*, 'no  metair  of 
money fo'aatlB^  hio-<&ffi<enr,te"to''Mt)pfy  orpay'hitf 
goMsMia.  enitfpt  ttio'  eMtfibVMob*  of  tlM  eonotty^ 
i^hlcft  w«H»  %ttted-  by  ttis  wMUBh  tth&th  aid«i ;  W 
tbat -"^ho' i^eo^er'wbfe  re«dy  every  day- to  rlsi' 
agtrioat'fato  ^anistfAa'.'tu'belbg'no  bngvr  sfole  to'bri-' 
de^  tbe  beAVy  pMadonts'Wbfch  the  necesaltteft  nr 
bis  ni*}esty*8  soWteri  Md  the  avarlbn  of  bis  majes-' 
ty'a  gevemenl  dafly  pnt  npon  thorn."  Ever  sioco' 
the-  readliiig  of  the  kifagfa  letters  nken  at  Naseby, 
the  pMrHamotft,  or  a  tm^rity  bf  It,  so^tha  tti  have* 
determivod  never  to'negotiate  M  Vhe  fbotlng  they' 
had  fiirmoriy  done  at  Oxford  and  UxbrWge;  and  aa^ 
it'Uad  bona  observed  that  fala  commiBaronert  had 
atwdya  htboi^od  la  sow  diAiieuiAons  nod  carry  on  in-* 
crrgues,  a  reaalution  had  been  idbptod  ihat  no  more' 
(tf  Ifaeae  onfaBarleoBhoaltl  bo  wimitted.  Aecordiog-' 
lyrwhott  ChailM  appfibd'  for  Bafo'ecwduetM  fcwtwo- 
noMomen,  ho  met  with  a  tterri  refAanl.  '  Still,  h&v^' 
ever,  it  aeomed  neither  doeoot  nor  aafe  wholly  to 
reject  tornifl  of  padficatioB,  iiod  tbo  two  Houoes  n* 
solved  to  snbm'rt  to  him  certain  propositions,  in  the- 
form  of  parllameBtaiy  bills,  far  hltn  to  give  his 
sont  to.  '  '' 

During  tbeee  defiberatioos  tbo  breach  betweoQ* 
the  Pr68bytiM^.i^  and  Indopondentalieeattie  wider;' 
and  Charles  finally  hopod  to  find  a  way  through  It' 
to  the  reeorery  of  bis  fbi'mer  power.  The  ScMs,' 
too,  who  bad  their  army  in  tb<«  heart  of  Engfand, 
and  who  occupied  aotne  of  die  MAat  imporCROt  'of^- 
the  garrisons,  dteagreed  greatly  witli  the  master' 
minds  that  had  now  takon  the  ehW  directioo  of  > 
aflkira;  ^y soggestndimnenrasrevisesBnd dioRT-' 
tioDS'of  the  proposltioBs  tolie'affored'io  the  khig;' 
and  they  Seabed  quite  ready  to-tb^ow  tbolr  swords 
iato  the  seato  of  their  eorohgionistB,  the  Engliab 
Presbyt«rlaos.  All  tttfs  caused  hmg  delays,  but  the! 
problem  would  have  beoatho  sooner  sohred  If  Grom« 
w«ll'  aod  Fafrfdx-hBd  bot  deemed  H  -expodient  to' 
fia'Rh  their  conqneat  of-the  woAt  of  Englaad,  and 
reduce  the  reaCof  the  kingdom  to'tbe-ObedieDce  of' 
parlianieQt,  before  eommehcing  the  siege  of  Oxford, 
wbteh  promlsed  tobe  kia%  nfldVMBenfb  "Half  of  t%fo' 
maueeovirs  of  Charfes  and  hiH'phrtlMnij  probitbty  eS'' 
cffpod  detection  or  record'rbUt  tBose which  WerOdts-' 
covered  and  set  ^wu-Woold  ftli  a  Isrge  And  sot  very' 
aransingvobMie."  Thtl  king,' it  appotrt,  Was,  on  the' 
n^le,  mora  wilfing  tO'deal  With  tbe  lodependetts^ 
than  with'Mie-'PiiBrttj'tMrtiiUsf  -bal'Ufe-  (ttteeav'Wbb,' 
from  FrailM.  boascabtly  SbggMibd<]AMM;  siod  gobt^' 
rally  goMaa  Uis  omibcns(  tilotii^V'that  kiMro  w*«  td' 
be  igklhod-froia' thtf  PrMAyt«HbMi;-'Utd-^-iMa< 
o^r  friends,  ■  hotb  abrtMA^arid '  Whomtf,  eB^Mtly 
roconrmeoded  hm  Co'tiotttiladie'n  gobd^bargnin  wHh- 
the  60«te,''to-'givd'  up'  «p)d^opifcyi  dbd  to  establlrit' 
tbdC  'oxelMit'e-iltid  )tK»\atMt  FVeabylMiaoTann  wtfiefaT' 
eeem^  sb-dodr'ti^  only  to  KftlAs'sBbjiAetk  north  of  I 
tfao'^l'^eedi  bflt-il0i»>ttoi'S(^>kti^  ii"^rtlon  of  the 
KagMSh  pooplk  'SuKlM(=W«a)d'ii^v«r:^eld  to'tbll^ 
advloet'Aijd  h^ifipimed  sgulo'to  pat««tDi'<^0Tv  W  bo' 
b^avd  by  hls'4«^i«bMnetii,'«r<  ttt  hske*  hioMlf  W 
ptortohal'  coaforMbsl 'Wlth^  tiMWi  'U-  WtaMtHffiiMif.'- 
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[Book  VII. 


Tfaif  l40ftr  tra»  praM^tari  «t<t  ouMt /tmtetiliurto 
jiifMtDMt.'for  Bt,  tbU  1S17  momeBt  thB*coihniittoe 
oi  both  kiogiloaM  w«b*  ooatimiDieatii^  to  tbtf  two 
BoiMeBaUtfao  pw^nkn  irf  faeaivtti^Mly beMroed 
tbe>  bfDg  ttod  Uw  Otambrgai^^'urf  batween 

GlamorgM  and  kbe  Iriah  papiit* ;  and  -it  tbar  ioud 
•tonn  thal  theb  ragadrthe  wards  of  Claries  oonM 
atMCtitify^m  faoaid,  and  his  lottvr  waaOBnftvD  aside 
wkhout  an  aaswen  It  waa  faund  that  Ctw  kiDpfaaid 
autboristed  Glataorfan  id  tnat  wilk  th«  GatfaiAca 
of  Irehndt  mi  to  maho  tktm  largest  {wonuaaa* 
npw  Doadtlifn  of  Aoir  oogai^g  to  laka  np  artna 
sttd  paia  0V4S.  'm  fiirco  to  tiia  fin^h  soMk  •  It 
i^ipaarsi-fion  Chariea'a  own*Iekten^  that  ha  mevm 
ititaiMWd  to  k*»p  ttiese  liberal '{Hvo^ses—ibat -ha 
maant  to  cbsBt  kbotii,  or  laake  'them-  cosbd  m  Amny 
sfllm;"  hwt  it  i$  qvita  certais  that  th»  pKMMraa 
were  made  in  n  solemn  manDer*  and  1lnt,  eveD 
wilJiCHit  being  read -wiib  the  eKftggetatiDH  optiaa  of 
the  reigfiiMg  religiim8-iDteleraooe,"they  contained 
nptt^r-to  put  ift  je<ipBrdy  all  ^e  Proteatanta  in 
[reliodt  and  to  ineaaso  all  Pretestaoto  i» 
btod-Trthe.  latter  eeni|feratod  enough  bf  the  single 
noftioa  of  Mei^g  bb  «rniy  of  wild  xLrisfa  iftto  their 
cQUBtry.  YetCbarlea^ 'tod  theftHhof  BChnstian," 
daftiad  to  the  porUaoaeot  all  hnowledge  of  Gkmor- 
gBii**^<^itp;  and  his  paitiaana  doclavod.  thai  the 
mmuBta  beariBg  his  aaie,  wluab  had-  been  fbmad 
in  ibe  bagga^  of  «ho  CathaGc  arebbiabop-of-Tttaint 
a\un  im  a  sUnnisb  Doar  Sligo^  irera  nen  fot^erfeok 
Tlie.kiQ&  moraorer*  told  the  two  Honaaa  chat  he 
bad  ardared.biA  IwdilieuteDaat  (the  Marqata  of  Or- 
n^ond)  and  bis  pnvf  ooaneil  ia  Dnblia  to  proceed 
agaioBt  Glaorargan  aeoerdlag  to  law.  But  Oraaond 
had  in  bis  poasessiont  anluowo  to  the- parliameoii,  a 
cQpf  of  the  mmnt  wbareia  tbe  lung  engaged  to 
niBl^»  good  whstov'er  GJaraorgaB-shaald  -prainiae  ib» 
papists  in  bis  name;  and  in  writing  to  Oraaoiid, 
CJ^rles  waa  sompelled  to  diift  ground,  and 
eqnfTocato  nwit  miawaUyt  asaortiog  that  be  did 
not  f«nHiniber  aoyisveh  wamotf  that  it  waa  indeed 
possible  he  might  have  fbrnisbed  tbe  Earl  of  Gla- 
moi:;gaD  ^th  some  credential  to  tbe  Irish  embolics ; 
hot  that  if  he  did,  it  eoold  only  hm  bao»  with  an 
wMofaiandliig  tint  CHamorgan  vhu  atX  to  empkty  it 
iritbaut  ibe  approral  of  the  lord  lieatonant.  This 
laagoage  Jeeves -00- doubt  as  te  the  Mtore  of  the 
tntoMtition. '  -And  tfads,  be  it  remembered,  -was  the 
king's  usual  mode  of  managing  business.  Bigby, 
who  was  in  Ireland  when  the  papers  w«re  token, 
and  who,  as  Oharleii^  80cretary,  knew  more  of  the 
transaction  than  any  man,  instantly  saw  tha  fatal 
eonsequBMas  '  that  would  follow  Idie  diselosiire — 
••fesritfg  lest,  tf-MrdlHcoviery  should  grovr  too  gen- 
era]  among  the  people,  all  the  former  rumors  shoold 
fiod  credit;  ear  namely,' that  the  kiof  was  anther  of 
tbe  Irish  rebbllion,  and  songbt  to  «dtiflrm  papery; 
from  Whence  .a  general  revolt  of  all  the  iProtostonto 
might  be  feared."  <*«AodaJthoii|hr"GOotinBoa<MBy,- 
"ZHgbydlMsllt'OUiHiitt^^  bbVidYiAiiMBMliMln, 
yeiite  coald  not  aappoae  hirii  to  t>e  so  fimlish  as  to 
btf*  wdortabon  aadi  a  thing  aa  that  witheM  any 
w'irinht  '«e  ril';  thwvRint  ti  waf  fegrwid '  benrtn 
tfmili:.(Plgby  Md  Ormond);  that  lest,  wb6n  thia 


dfsoorevy  shoold  be  grown  more  general,  it  ml^ 
bo-too-lato  tovittdfliaie  ibe  king,  that  Digby  abonld 
preiaatly  atotise  'Glaworgaa  of  treason.  Bat  Or- 
mondwnd  3>igby'W«ve  both  traabled  with  this  fear 
(becTOSO  at  that  time  three  tbonsand  Irish  were 
prOmiked  to  -go  ovtfr  to 'the  relief  of  Cbest«r),  lest, 
by  this  vosoasooaMe  vtodteation  of  the  king,  Cbertwr 
m^t  be  kMti  for  want  of  traosportation  of  those 
fereea.  But  wbbti'  Aey  n&derstood  that,  aecordii^ 
to  OlaiDorgaii*s«ampwt^  Uwae  Irish  were  not  to  go 
fisr  Eni^d-,  beftro  tbe  kin;  had  made  good  tbe 
coBdifioiw  wUoh  QlsawrgaD  promised,  and 
6med  the  poaovt  and,  wbUo  tfiey  were  eonairfting 
nheni  thia  perploxed  boriBeas,  H  was  told  them  dnft 
the  Protostanta  ef-DnMio,  upon  tbataewe,  were  ia 
a  gveat  toutit^,  «ad  th»  worst  waa  fiHirod  ia  •  few 
bOBitat  Bnlsaa  tha  danger  were  apeedily  prevented ; 
Digby  was  enforced  to  make  haSto  and  accuse  Gh- 
morgao  (who  was  not  at  all  diamayed,  knowing  it  waa 
oi^.to  deonve  tbe  people)-  of  lii^  treBsoa.  Gla- 
nwrgBBfkberefore^with  great  coafldenee  andalacHty, 
wetit  to  prised,  aArmiag,  tfaat  be  did  not  fear  to 
give' account  at  London,  or  before  die'  parliamear, 
of  what  be  had  done  by  the  king's  warraat ;  bat  it 
was  wonderfiil'  te  see  what  a  eteogo  ia  tbe  Protea- 
toato  of  Dabttn  thiB  feigaod  accaattioa  fif  high  traa- 
soa  oaddbaly-toBde ;  aod  Ibat  tfaay  who  befcre  nvr- 
marad  wore -now  appeased."'  I>l|^  had  made 
tins  adroit  toore  before  any  public  notice  was  taken 
in-  parbaafeiie  of  thO  papen  foaad  lAoIrt  tbe  Arch- 
bi^op  -of  Taami  bat  1^  this  time  the  parfiameot 
had  received  too  nmny  lessons  to  be  easily  doped 
or  deceived  by-  any  foiot.  GlsmorgM,  oa  bis  sidot 
played 'hifl  part  ^itb  no  inoonsiderabie  skill.  To 
give  tbe  king,  wbst  be  called  "a  starting  bole,**  he 
had  tsoked  to'bis  secret  treaty  a  little  arlielo  termed 
a  -defeasante—^  -tpventiea  worthy  of  the  geoiaa  of 
his  master—Whereby  it  waa  expressed,  tbat,  not- 
witfaataadiag  tbe  text,'  llie  king  dionld  not  be  boaad 
farther  than  be  thought  proper,  ritor  seeing  what 
the  Catfaolioa  oonld  dnd  woald  do  far  hhfa  ;  and  that 
GlamargBB  shoaM  cbaeeal  this  and  daftaeaaca  or 
releaaafipom  tfaa-kiag  titt  be  had  dene  aB  tint  liy  in 
hia  powav  M  maha  the  Catholics  oanry  iato  execa- 
tioo  all  their  part  of  the  trealy.  Snr^tbeaa  were 
Figareseenea.'wboro  everybody  was detoMngarery- 
bedy  else),  or  pretending  so  to  do—where  nothing 
wBssBBigbtt  dotfaiagaelf-evidenttbieeptthe  unvary- 
ing reseloCion  of  Charles  to  resort  to  ereiT'  vneans, 
and  to  t>etray  or  jaggle  every  instnimevt  or  party. 
The  lerd  Ueuteoanti  Or  mood,  jadgad-lfais  defeaaaaBO 
to  be,  or  to  appear  to  be  (the  |daia  langeage  of  Eag- 
hod  'beoomes  a  siddle  ia-doscribiag  thbse  Ibiags  1) 
aauffioient  riodicattoo;  and  aa  he  was  fsarfnl  lest 
tbe  Iri^  incensed  by  the  injoky  and  insalt  aaem- 
lo^y  offnrad  to  QIametgaat  lAoald  aaddandty  4y  to 
arma,  he  releaaed  that  nobleman  upon  bail,  after  a 
very  abnrt  confinement.  And  wluit  did  thea  the 
Earl  of  GlaaKiqEaa?  He  posted  off  ateaee  to  Kil- 
kenoy,  th*r*  to  ratiew  bis  negot^ionk  wiA  the 
Catholics ;  and  tbst,  too,  under  the  countenance  and 
with  tbe  aeerob  aanstanee  ef  Ormond  and  IMgby. 
Bat  feSmmstances  hkd  shakea  the  teOaoce  of  the 
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BiBweiaitaenil^  ItBlino,  ancbWdhopud  pribM.'ar 
Fwmo,  Md  pap»*B  anaeio,  «te>li»d.lM«l^  hadsd- 
it  Ir«liikd,  himU  them  tb*  nar«Lr  Bi»t>U>iiNifri«if< 
tttukery,  tod  urged  then  to  iuiiae  upon  tbeopsd 
recogDitioa  of  Ihe  estabtuhmcQt -«f  the.  GwAoUc' 
mnbip.  A  ysrt  of  tb«UB«iDbly  ftt  KiUuuay  wdaW 
hue  bwD  satisfied  with  iiiMll«r^6i>aeenioa8'afid 
gaaniitiM;  end,  aftperestly  tfaton^'  tha  Assutanae 
ofthUpaxty,  GkntofgaD  collectod  kmh*  firatheutend 
men,  whem  be  led  to  Waterfordt-iB  «rdeki  ta  reliene 
ChMUr,  wher*  Lord  Bjnm  whs  rednced  afauoat 
to  eittwMtiaa  by  tbe  parliameDtanaoa.  By  th» 
tiw  Gkmorgui  got  to  WKteribrd  he  noiv**d  mnn 
ofiha  pioepedioga  aft  W0BtadMt«r,«ado£(he  kiiig*B 
pahfcdiMiqnntofhis«BtiKm^»«unwt,&a<  Bpt 
thsaari  luMW  what  Um  maaiitt  the  king  had'a^ 
mdj  iBitmeted  him  **  to  inak*  no  ethar-aceomt  of 
ncfa  daohnrtionB  thao  to  pot  hinMplf  io  a  eeaditioa 
to  help  his  mastar,  and  set  hitn  free  i"  md  Olamor- 
jtB  praiBed  forward  his  prepacvtieDa  foT'lbtppn^ 
tlie  troops.  A  inocta  mere  senona  check  wn  the 
DBweteoaie  news  that  Obester  bad  fitUeo.  *«For 
iN  tbeee  devicee  oothiDg  availed  the  klag:  all  his 
(iMi|BS  were  frustrated;  nor  eould-he'  erer'briog 
ials  Ea^and  an  urmy  either  of  Irish-  rebels,  Lor- 
rmsis,  or  Daaos  (Qod  in-oridiag  better  fi>r>>tfaat 
Usgdom),  until  at  last  all  his  foroesj'evarTwbare, 
me  taaqnisbed*  and  whoHy  enhdaad  by  «b»'  par^ 
fiuMot.  Far,  in  tha  mondi  of  Fabnniy,  that  veiy 
ci^  of  Cheater,  for  which  he  bad  bean  so  solieliona 
-a  a»  oftM  basiefed,  aad  now  fcdg'defiMidad< 
iif  B;ran-H)aaM  into  Ibe  power  «f  tib^  ^rliuneDt) 
br  Bjrrea,  Ihe  goraraor,  upon  hooatable  tents, 
Mirerad  it  op  to  Bra-etoD." '  Upon  this  iatelligence 
lihour^D  disperaed  his  armj ;  aad  tfaaii  the  king, 
dtqisiriDg  of  the  Irfab,  tlioaght  »^t»t»\y  of  the 
Scots,  whose  dissoDsiona  widi  Aeir  aHies,  th»  pHr- 
liueiit,  were  now  asanmlng  to  UflS  a  i&ara  pvoimfr- 
ing  i^wct  than  avw*.*  .:)■;,.. 

MesirotiiUn  FrHwh  an^WBSadDt-Dt'«pei)laI4BVD]r^ 
bid  BOW  been  for  aeme  iioie  in  Sog^and  nagotiMlag 
McrtUf  with  the  SeottiA  oonMnlwtaDan  Id  iMalon.- 
Ushad  bnnghkwith  Una  tho  gaann^bf  Ma  «otiit 
Io  ChaiiBa,  that  if  the  king  wo«ld  phwviiiiimelf  lb' 
tbsfandi  of  die  flbattidi  amy  Ainftnnild-neMM 
ha  as  th^  natnnl  8HrezeigB»'«ttha«t'*lolMii!e  t»' 
his  conscienca  or  hia  honor,  j^Mfr^l^'hidil-ttird'hla 
lattyio  tbeu^  ntucai^atiid  astUl'Mrii  "Mth  thehr  a^ma 
nreearsriaf  hie  t^t^  he  (the  tiDg)  nadehatiog 
io  tbfl  like  maiiUer  to  protect  ^cttn<  -tO'  rMpetf  their 
coaajeaeea,  aad  ao  fiirth.  As  old  ^Rittbelleti'  ma 
<hsd,  sod  88  Ueorietta  Mta-ia  was  oH  tbb  tMsfr  tertas 
*kb  the  qaeen-Togent,  Auo«  of  Austria,  and  h^ 
maistar,  Caidinat  Maiaurhii  It  ^eoM  «b«tn  ttiat 
MoDtierflwaaaBineBtWHl  honeat  in  Mb  hnBeatots^ 

*  Vay,  Brvr.  Kn.  P&rt.  .        ..  .  i 

*  Abrito  an  of  CtetUr,  CtminII  bail  cMra^  tf  e  -wboltf^  ot 
■'wkS,  wham  tte.  Laid  UofAiM  iMdo  «  ct)lHi»'tMM«Mv-t>an 
"MM  kojtr  ■  laBdiii«-pUc*  tvr  6law|ifw  ^^^^  t^'"* 
InM  with  Ml  10,000  in*n  t*och  wmi  the  noi^ber  hf  cBgmycd  t«  ^finf 
«*m>n)A«M  iMHt  %im  bm  a  dMtt,  bat  aMBCMflpfiiiiVf,  tiaH- 
^  TUpaJUaett  bii  ^osia  itosai  sw>n<iSBe»bi>>H»aay 

ciiM  (ton  w  capitqUiiooa,  and  pttt  to  death  whanaveT  UliaD. 
'  Atd  r«,  it  iMd  U  obtmi,  BiT-philip  Waiwick,  who  wm 


-«adf faaird<waa  Use  worti  teM  w  go  fhitngh' 
tho'lnhdcmntPiMfaTtariflpe  aifti  tho«bartnaM  hla^-. 
Th«  SabttiibcouimiaBhaww  fmpbaed'UwtCAariea* 
ahoaM  t*be  the  eoimiant;'«nd  tb9f  hndsted,  a»'a^ 
mefiaS'hMfUpoa'the'eatdMiUmieatf  of  Pre^tfrt-' 
Hantoaa.   iliridiag  tbatthey  would  M'^M  K-Hoa'a* 
brbadtfa  ih  tkme-  daknaads^  MoDtnmil  pbeted '  dowA  - 
to  Oaford  iBtbe  hopo  of  indiiolag  the  k'mg,  wbaso' ' 
sitBftttoivi  was  rdally  twAomog  more  deaperatai  W 
yield  the-peibt  of  episoopady.   But  Chsries'a  oed-' 
Bcienoe-^perbaps  tha'faapas  he  eoMrtaiaad  of  pre^' 
vailing'ti7  mbaos  of  Ihe  Independents;  who  at  «mm' 
meata  seemed  almosC  ready  to  turn  thatrarmaalik*'' 
Bgaioat  the  Seota  and  their  o#n  CalVitiiatio  conntry-^' 
mfli>-*-k»g'  opposed  this  cmtne';  and  the  widest 
eonaaseion  die  Uog  wonkl  make  was,  dmt  when  be 
ahwdd  ha  wilii  the  SeettMt  anqy  he  wo»ld  Bobrai»> 
to  ha  inttractad  fay  dieir-imaidiers-lrr  the  doetriaet 
1ft  thefr  kirki.'  In  other  natten  the  tAag  was  pliant' 
enongh ;  and  it  has  been  stiggestedlhat  ha  hiteadad' 
to  dape  tbe  Sdots  into  a  belief  that  bis  ce&TeniW 
mnatbetba^inetitable  cotisequence  of  hts  coDsentin^' 
to  Usteo  txi  fhici'  preaehers.  Motrtreuil  then  posted' 
away  to  KeWBi4(,  In  front  of  which  the  main  body' 
of  tbe  Scots  thee  lay.   The  FrflDehman  waaLprea^  ' 
ently  disboocerted  by  the  cold  and  flrtn  tnoe  of  thW 
Soettish  t>ffleers  and  oMnmiMioDerS'with  the  atnty,'! 
who  refnaed  t»  Ibke  oogDlaanoe  of  tlM  proceeding^ ' 
of  tbe  Sbolti8b«atamiR^D«v4  In-  Londttn,  and  who!' 
wonld  yMd  naifalag,  pratiise  nathlng,  escefrt  that 
if  die  Uttg  wonld-  oobia  to  dieai,  Attended  only  by ' 
fail  ewa  nephawa  aad  htas  oaaMw^-  servant  Adi^> 
buroham,  they  wofaM  i^waftra-  hhu  ^h  all  honor" 
aiid  protect  his  peraon*.  Furtheir  argom^nt  on  tha' 
part  of  the  dtplomaMst-only  arietted  Anther  canctbn 
on  the  part  of  the  S«bta.'  They  'ttitd  Mbrrtivail  that 
they oould  iMt  keep  PrfawiUipeirt, or  Prince  Mao-' 
rtea,  fir  Ashburbhau,  H-  they  wet«  claimed  by  the 
H&{^i^  parUainen^-4'hat  the  mast  they  ccmld  do' 
for  tb«m  wtiald'be  to  giva  them  flatb^  notice,  that' 
they' Might 'etettpd.*:  MaMtettH  bUMehtod  to  wHta 

ConitMtIr,  about  tha  l(infi  iiwiDaa'ai  'hat  tha  Freoch  diplomatitlt  all 
tbroQK))  ti"^  tnoblm,  Md  thar  Mimtreuil  lilmMlf,  played  Charta' 
Mm.  **1lMatlMBt«ai'fh«M  tnMtMtto*!"  wtf  air  rbilif,  )'tlM' 
FMMh  ntiMi  iwt  Afttr  taalmmdon,  woy*.  fP-^H^  a* k«,*pd  wniA  t 
aiDonc  D*.    How  "all  aSisctad  ihe;  wera  t"  ibe  pn'tilegai  of  pailja,^ 
tatnX  (hoaa  lonh  iniS  p&tleman  kboW  whom  tM  king  would  ha«e 
tmi^aad  Snttat  anu  aihiri  UM  lbr-MnHfiiMdlrr»Mli 
Fieaah  antlMmlar  f-Jfov.tw^uL  PriPca  d»  Bmefmit  «Hn  M  (Mprt  • 
to  petatwda  tba  king  to  afrae  wiili  hit  tuQ  Honaea  (hif  mattar  bainf  ■ 
att^tfaVaf  Wi  o«ti  ttttea),  thA  Wlnaliiirata  hlmMir  Otto  their 
by-paMUs  sUfiM  vprntl^  hiit  aad.RlaMta&MM  ^MnuMi'yW 


tkat  (fconU  allt»d  iit  majt*b(  Ikithcr),  it  frrtain;  anfj  thai  thii  a«- 
■imum  fitad  hM        thii'rtioltitton  mm  ikan' njr  Aiag  el»«,ti  ai^-[ 
qiiwttMMU*^>  BaV'1iirn^Mrilr<MUM!f;«<lR«aanMi4B,andIt«M»i> 
wTmi foe 4f  jtytf t V ifP  ^MWfi^wlt'-^W^wwfc  JfPm  ^ t 

Monlreun'i  leiM"  Si»af>  in  ThorWi  Stale  Papa"  "",™V. 
that  that  (^j^reaVriy  had  hsH  aariou*  dispuUii  is  it>  fili  inlMiim  Wlh' 
Mo^ltir'daiBabhMttb^iwUaiaikinbuiLMr.    "■  '  •u  .  '  .  i 

length  fnrUier  Montraail  ■aja-v'Thfjr.haTe  at  l«n|th  co»,a»^«l_, 
tt^(  tha'tlfo  irliiftei  'ttuJ'jiahburiihltoi  tna'y  falfow  ih*  king  With  lacli' 

thf^m«f>*[ii(a>M,r«m««igi  mm  m^^ff^-^fi^ft^' 
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to  Oxford,  aod  told  Charles  that  the  atep  woald  be 
too  deapente — that  the  Scots  promised  abeolutelj 
Mthiog  beyood  the  safety  of  his  penoo ;  hot  it  ap- 
peara  doabtfat,  from  an  expresaioa  ia  a  sobaeqaeoi 
diapateh,  whether  Charles  ever  received  this  first 
letter  of  Mootreail  from  the  Scottish  camp.*  Charles, 
who  RlwRjscoDsideredthe  Scots  nnd  PresbyterinoB 
aa  the  cease  of  all  his  misfortuaes,  now  thought  that 
he  would  rather  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a 
part  of  the  English  army,  and  rely  upon  their  gnn- 
eroas  feelings  and  his  own  talents  for  intrigue  and 
persuasion.  The  pBrliamentnrians  werd  fast  gath- 
ering round  Oxford,  and  Woodstock  was  not  only 
besieged  but  reduced  to  extremities;  "and  at  this 
loatant  the  governor  of  Woodstock,  Captain  Fnwcett, 
■etit  a  measeoger  to  his  majesty  to  inform  him  of 
the  neceaslties  of  that  place,  and  to  know  his  pleaa- 
are,  whether  he  should  expect  relief  or  deliver  it 
npon  the  beat  articles  he  could  get,  or  perish  in  it, 
haviog'made  an  honorable  defense  even  to  the  great- 
est extremity."  "Thia  opportunity,"  continues 
Ashburnham,  n  principal  sgent  in  these  much-dis- 
puted transactioQS,  came'  seasonably  to  his  msjesty, 
whoimriiediRtely  sent  to  Colonel  Rfiinsborough  (then 
commander-in-chief  at  that  siege)  for  a  pnss  for  the 
enrls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsay,  Sir  William 
Fleetwood,  and  myself,  to  treat  with  him  about  the 
surrender  of  Woodstock,  which  was  sent  accordingly. 
But  the  instructions  his  majesty  sent  ua  were,  not 
only  to  deliver  the  garrison  upon  the  best  terms  we 
could  obtain,  but  also  to  labor  the  army's  acceptance 
of  -  his  majesty's  person  with  one  of  tiiese  two  con- 
ditions— either  to  wait  ou  him  to  the  parliament 
and  prevail  with '  them  to  receive  him  with  honor 
null  freedom,  or  that  ^ey  would  preserve  him  so 
in  their  army  until  they  could  bring  the  parliament 
to  that  temper.  After  we  had  ended  the  treaty  for 
the  garrison,  the  Karl  of  Southnmpton  found  oppor- 
tunity to  let  himself  into  the  other  part  of  our  basi- 
oess,  which  indeed  seemed  to  some  of  the  principal 
men  there  (at  least  so  fHr  as  we  could  discover)  a 
thing  very  agreeable  to  their  judgments.  But  be- 
cause they  would  not  adventure  on  so  gi-eat  a  work 
without  the  privity  of  their  superior  oflBcers  (who 
were  that  night  to  quarter  not  far  from  that  place) 
they  desired  liberty  to  impart  the  propoaition  to 
them,  with  this  sntisfactiou  to  ua  for  the  present — 
that,  io  the  representing  thereof,  they  would  prom- 
ise the  profier  of  that  honor  should  loae  no  advautage, 
nnd,  in  case  it  should  be  accepted,  they  would  send 
R  pass  to.na  the  next  day,  to  return  and  finish  that 
work ;  bat,  if  the  pess  came  not,  we  should  take  it 
for  granted  there  would  be  no  entertainment  given 
to  that  motion.  At  our  coming  back  to  Oxford  we 
gave  Rccounl  of  our  proceedings  to  his  majesty,  who 
bad  in  our  absence  received  letters  from  Montreuil 
to  this  effect,  that  he  found  the  comraissiooers  of 
Scotland  (residing  in  the  army)  not  fully  resolved  to 
concur  in  their  articles  of  agreement,  which  the 
vommiaaionera  of  London  had  anbmitted  for  hia  maj- 

>  la  bi*  letter  of  the  Idth  of  April,  Maatraatl  The  first  psr- 

MB  I  NDt  to  rov  M  Oifonl  cwM  iMck  two  dftf*  niD,  ■fter  mMag  hie 
MMpa  ftom  tboee  who  had  dataintd  him,  M  that  jroa  «ui  not  hm  bcra 
uTDiBMd  of  dw  iHMptiM  thojr  nn  m  hafr,"  *c. 


esQr*s  ffitisfoction.  The  next  day  beiifg  spent,  and 
no  poaa  come  from  the  ofBcera  at  Woodstock,  it  is 
not  hard  to  think  into  what  and  and  miaerable  condi- 
tion the  king  wm  caat.  Oiford  being  alniost  ckwe 
begirt  on  all  aidea ;  but  within  some  few  honrs  more 
letters  came  from  the  French  agent,  which  did  im- 
port that  all  difficulties  were  reconciled,  and  Mr. 
David  Leslie,  then  lieutebant-general,  had  orden 
to  meet  his  majesty  with  SOOO  horse  at  Gniiisbor- 
ough.">  But,  here,  on  the  evidence  of  Montrenil'a 
own  letters,  Aahbumham  stands  convicted  of  some 
innccuracy  ond  a  suppression  of  part  of  the  truth. 
In  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  April,  the  French  envoj 
tells  Secretary  Nicholas  that  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners bad  taken  strict  methods  to  deprive  him 
of  all  means  of  warning  the  king  not  to  leave  Oxford; 
that  ha  had  some  thonghta  that  tfaioga  might  mend, 
and  that  all  bis  majesty  desired,  and  that  he  (Hon- 
treuil)  had  promised  him,  might  have  been  done." 
.  .  .  But," continueaUieambaaaador,  "after much 
delay  they  have  at  lengtii  informed  me,  from  the 
committee  which  has  been  sitting  all  day,  that  they 
will  disfMitch  a  strong  party  to  Burton -on-Trent  to 
meet  bis  majesty,  but  that  they  can  go  no  further, 
though  they  will  send  forward  some  straggling  horse 
to  BoBWorth,  which  is  half  way  from  Burton  to  Ilsr- 
borongh.  The  king  must  send  word  on  what  dnj 
he  will  expect  them,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  be 
there.  When  they  meet  his  majesty  he  must  sa.T 
he  is  on  his  way  to  Scotland;  in  which  case  (buy 
will  allow  him  to  go  to  their  army,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding farmer.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  will  be 
agreeable  to  hia  majesty,  but  they  say  it  can  not  be 
otherwise  without  having  a  quarrel  with  theEn^isb 
parliament,  and  making  it  impossible  for  them  to 
keep  the  king  in  their  qoartera.  As  to  the  other 
conditions,  see.  to  what  they  are  reduced!  Thej 
will  have  no  junction  with  any  forces  that  have 
served  under  ihe  king,  and  (what  is  unreasonable] 
they  will  not  even  allow  the  cavalry  that  escorts  him 
to  accotnpanyhim  to  their  army."  Charles  had  bnd 
the  madness  to  require  of  the  Scotch  commissionen 
that  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  should  be  hooorsbly 
employed  on  a  diplomatic  mission — Montrose !  who 
had  been  the  greatest  scourge  the  Covenanters  bad 
ever  known,  and  whose  hands  were  yet  wet  with 
die  bkMid  of  the  frienda  and  kindred  of  these  veiy 
com'miasiooera.  ■«  They  can  not  aUow,**  resumes 
Montreuil,  in  the  same  letter  of  the  16th  of  April. 
•>  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  to  be  sent  as  ambassAdor 
to  France,  but  they  have  no  objection  to  his  goiog 
anywhere  else.  And,  v?ith  regard  to  the  Presbiftt- 
rian  govemmfnt,  they  desire  his  majesty  to  agree 
tcith  them  as  soon  as  he  can!  Such  is  the  account 
they  make  here  of  the  engagement  of  the  king  mv 
master,  and  of  the  promises  I  had  from  their  party 
in  London  ;  and  this  is  the  utmost  I  have  been  able 
to  extract  from  them  after  much  debating,  for  wfai>t 
they  said  at  first  was  much  lesa  favorable.  I  shall 
say  no  more,  except  that  hia  tnajesty,  yourself,  and 

1  A  Narratlre,  bj  John  AifabnnihaiB.  of  hie  uteadaiira  tn  Krw 
CIutIm  f. :  to  which  ii  pnliied  a  Vindicaiion  of  hii  Chancier 
Cendact  froa  Ihe  MiireprtteDtatioiM  of  Lcrd  CUNwhMi  bii 
dncandmBt  and  prramit  npreHBtuira  (tba  lau  Lotd  Adibonhui). 
t  nia.  8ki  ,  Lea.  ISM. 
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Mr.  Aibboraham  kaow  the  Scotch  better  than  I  do. 
I  Mite  things  pleittl/,  u  I  am  bouad  to  do,  and  hxwe 
not  the  preeon^tioii  to  offisr  anyadTiee  to  his  najeBty. 
If  then  U  my  qkartar  w&en  better  amdHiMM  em  be 
obtaiiudt  I  tftmi  Aw  ought  not  to  be  thought  of."^ 
Thii  letter  wu  no  doobt  the  first  to  which  Ashbnrn- 
ham  allndes ;  but  a  short  note,  receired  Oxford  a 
few  hours  ^fter  it,  was  not  more  inntiog.  Id  it 
tfoDtreail  informed  Chariei  that  he  had  madeaoother 
attempt  to  indace  the  Scots  to  advance  in  force 
beyond  BoitiKt  to  meet  his  majesty,  and  bad  utterly 
&iied  therein.  "  I  have  pressed  tbem,"  says  he, 
«  Id  send  fresh  horses  to  Bosworth.  I  hare  myself 
two  htnves  that  are  tolerably  good.  I  shall  send 
tbem — one  of  them  at  least,  which  is  quite  well,  and 
the  other  if  snfBeiently  recovered." — [By  this  time 
the  original  idea  of  the  king's  cutting  his  way  through 
the  parlianwntariaaa  with  part  of  his  cavalry  seems 
ID  have  been  abaadoned  as  hopelees ;  and  besides, 
the  Scots,  who  had  told  Montrenil  that  they  wonid 
have  no  jaoetion — none  of  lus  cavalry — ^were  deter- 
nuaed  not  to  embarrass  tfaemseivee  with  any  of  the 
nyalist  troops.  I^he  escape  of  ^e  king  from  Oxford 
was,  therefore,  to  depend,  as  Montreuit  thought, 
upon  the  speed  of  bis  horses  aud  npou  his  having 
rafaiys.] — >Nor  was  a  ^ird  letter  more  eDCOursging. 
la  this  epistle,  dated  the  30th  of  April,  the  last  com- 
nnoication  received  at  Oxford  from  the  ambassador, 
sad  UiRt  to  wliich  Ashbarnham  must  refer  in  the 
hsc  paragraph  we  have  queued  from  him,  Montreuil 
ioformed  the  king,  through  Secretary  Nicholas,  that 
the  Scots  sssured  him  that  they  would  do  more  for 
bii  majes^  than  they  eonld  venture  to  promise ;  but 
be  cautioned  the  king  nottoexpectmneh  from  them, 
or  more  than  be  aboald  send  him  word.  He  did 
not.  aa  Aahbamham  atatea,  say  a  word  about  Gains- 
berongh,  bnt  be  mad  that  the  Scottish  troops  had 
begun  to  defile  toward  Barton ;  and  that,  as  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  them  that  the  king 
■boatd  not  fall  into  the  hsnds  of  the  English  partia- 
nwot,  be  feU  convinced  that  they  would  do  nil  they 
coald  to  prevent  it.  There  is  not  a  syllable  about  a 
treaty,  or  any  express  bargain  to  maiotaio  and  de- 
feod  Charles.  Cturles  had  not  agreed  "  with  regard 
to  the  PrMt^tortan  government;"  and  the  Scottish 
eonuDiBsioiiers  to  all  probability  were  aware  that  ho 
had  been  and  was,  down  to  the  very  moment  of  bis 
(figb  from  Oxford,  tampering  with  the  Independ- 
eats,  and  prominag  to  join  them  in  rooting  presby- 
tery out  of  the  kmgdom.  The  Seottish  commis- 
noners  woald  have  sacrificed  an  otherwise  popular 
•overeign  upon  thu  sole  point;  but  Charles  was 
•ay  thing  but  popular  in  Scotland,  where,  in  the 
psrhoce  the  time,  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
niDts  cried  aktnd  for  vengeance  upon  him.  The 
English  parliament  and  army  might  be  in  a  frame 
tf  mind  suited  to  magnanimi^;  ever  since  the  battle 

'  (faainail  *M»  "Brt  ir  mtr  tlua(  it  dMpotaM  «lMw)iflT»  mud 
■a  Mearily  «M  b«  •bMiiud  ferUinajM^ud  his  Mraata  fnm  the 
b^ub  fMOamnt,  I  am  cemMnt  •till,  after  all  that  haa  luppeaed, 
ital  k*  aad  kii  •MiaaU,  and  ha  in  panicolar,  will  ba  In  parfact  mhty 
ki"*.  ikaagJn  witk  baa  Htiaftctioa,  parl>a|a,  than  ha  canld  detiM. 
Aad  IfkaO  wM  foil,  on  ny  part,  t*  pren  Qmn  ta  Ibe  parfanganoa  af 
*-l  I  tara  pnaiaad  tahiana^tjrtaa  I  ibwU  not  hm  hilad  to  do  be- 
l-K  At  Cbaafa  I  faud  fcm." 
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of  Naseby  they  had  been  marching  firom  necess  to 
success,  from  one  triumph  to  ano^r:  bnt  in  Scot- 
land  it  was  fiir  otherwise;  there,  Uiat  interval  of 
time  had  been  filled  aldrast  entirely  by  tlie  vietoriea 
of  Montrose  and  the  reverses  of  th«  Covenanters. 
The  civil  war,  too,  as  conducted  in  England,  had 
been,Bllthrough,chiva]rousandmereifol  as  compared 
witli  the  unsparing  carnage  of  Montrose's  wild  High- 
landers and  Irish.  Charles,  therefore,  bad  tittle  to 
hope  from  the  humor  of  the  Scottish  commissioners ; 
'and  the  characteristic  wariness  of  those  men,  who 
had  known  his  majesty  before  now,"  was  not  Ukeiy 
to  permit  their  pledging  themselves  in  a  direct  treaty 
merely  upon  his  equivocating  assurances.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  most  certainly  anxions  to  have- 
him  in  their  power,  being  on  the  very  vei|;e  of  an 
open  rupture  with  the  English  parliament,  which 
stood  indebted  to  them  to  large  snma  of  money,  and 
which  mightwell  fill  them  with  more  serious  appre- 
hensions than  those  arising  simfdy  out  of  loss  of 
cash :  for  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  and  that  victorious 
army,  wonkl  presently  be  without  any  work  on  their 
bands,  and  ready  to  march,  not  merely  to-  the  Trent, 
but  to  the  Tyne  and  the  Tweed,  if  needful.  And 
therefore  the  Scots,  witiiout  committing  themselves 
by  any  treaty  or  any  direct  promises,  may  (and  we 
think  it  probable  they  did)  have  led  Montreuit  and 
others  to  believe  that  they  were  mnoh  better  dis- 
posed toward'  the  unfortunate  king  than  in  reality 
they  were.  But,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
French  ambassador  (aa  ambassadors  hare  done  be- 
fore and  since)  may  have  misunderstood  men  whO' 
communicated  with  him  through  the  medium  of  a 
foreign  language ;  and  in  the  desperation  of  Charies's- 
affairs^  and  in  his  earnestness  to  save  the  king  fromi 
worse,  he  may  have  been  led  to  judge  better  of  tho- 
intentions  of  the  Scots  than  their  words  vrarranted- 
him  to  do — although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  best  he 
said  to  the  king  was  far  from  encouraging — far,, 
indeed,  from  imptyiog  any  bond  or  pledge  on  the 
part  of  the  Scots  to  make  the  king's  cause  their  own.. 
The  expressions  of  the  ambassador  which  perhaps 
bear  hardest  on  the  Scots  are  those  in  his  letter  of 
the  I6th  of  April,  wherein  he  mentions  the  pains- 
taken  by  the  commissioners  to  prevent  his  warning 
the  king  not  to  leave  Oxford  ;  and  from  this  it  might 
fairly  be  inferred  that  « their  party  in  London," 
— that  is  to  say,  the  Soottish  commissioners  resident 
in  the  En^ish  eairital  -with  the  parliament,  had,  as 
the  ambassador  intimates,  promised  him  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  other  Scottish  commissioners  at  the 
head-quarters  of  their  army  would  keep ;  and  that 
the  latter,  in  order  to  favor  his  quitting  Oxford  and 
throwing  himself  among  them,  were  anxious  to  leave 
the  king  in  ignorance  of  the  discrepancy  between' 
the  two  commissions;  which  mode  of  proceeding, 
might  be  a  matter  of  coocert  between  them,  though., 
on  the  other  faaod,  it  might  possibly  arise  out  of  ii. 
real  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  or  safest 
manner  of  dealing  with  a  most  difficult  and  in  every 
way  embarrassing  subject.  But  then,  again,  it  must 
be  observed  that  Montrenil,  who  afterward  got  three 
letters  sent  to  Oxford,  warned  Charles  of  this  real) 
or  seeming  duplicity,  and  told  him  in  expren  terma 
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of  the  ra«picioiu-lookiDg  pracautiooB  adopted  by  the 
commiaaioners  with  the  army ;  and  that  CharleSt 
dJUr  this  knotoUdge,  ching  to  the  ScoCb  with  a 
hst  aod.  desperate  hope,  not  however,  rb  we  be- 
lieTOt  till  aundry  other  wild  hopes  had  entirely  failed 
him. 

It  ia  quite  dear  that  all  the  narrators  of  these  trana- 
■cUons  labor  to  make  out  the  beet  poaaible  story  for 
themseWes,  and  not  ooly  the  worst  for  their  enemies, 
but  a  very  ioferior  one  for  their  friaods  (thus,  Ash- 
barnham  says  not  a  word  aboQt  the  mission  of  Hud- 
son). But  there  was  now  no  time  to  lose ;  and,  if 
Charles  would  escape  the  horrors  of  a  siege  certain 
to  end  in. death  or  captivity,  he  must  be  gone  at 
once.  His  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after  being 
driven  to  Pendeonia  Castle,  io  Cornwall,  hnd  fled 
for  safety  to  Scilty,  end  thence  to  Jersey,  being  at- 
tended i)y  CiarendoD,  Culpeper,  and  other  members 
of  the  conncit  Even  ^e  brave  Sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
now  that  he  was  ruined,  created  Lord  Hopton,  bad 
been  obliged  to  capitulate  and  disband  his  forces; 
•od  Sir  Jacob  Aatley,  who  had  collected  some  two 
thousand  horae  to  cut  his  vray  to  Oiford,  was  inter* 
cBpted  at  Stowe  hy  the  parliamentariana,  and  made 
prisoner  with  many  of  his  officera  and  more  than 
half  hb  men.  "You  have  done  your  work,  my 
masters,"  aaid  Astley,  **and  may  now  go  play,  un- 
less you  choose  to  fiill  out  among  yourselves."  It 
had  always  before  been  the  fashion,  and  it  coatioaed 
to  be  the  fashion  long  after,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
republican  generals  of  France,  and  that  wonderful 
man  whose  fortunes  in  many  respects  resembled 
those  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  give  over  campaigning 
and  fighting  by  the  end  of  autumn,  and  retire  into 
winter-quarters.  Regular  soldiers,  foreign -trained 
tacticiaus  Jiiie  Essex  aod  Dalbier,  would  no  more 
have  thought  of  campaigning  in  winter  than  the 
farmer  would  think  of  sowing  seed  at  midsummer. 
But  Cromwell  and  Fairfoz,  who  were  alaves  to  no 
rales,  and  whose  wnils  were  set  on  the.  finisfaiag  of 
this  deatroctive  war,  disregarded  the  stoma,  and 
darkness,  and  inclemencies  of  the  season,  and  fought 
on  all  the  year  through — and  this,  too,  be  it  always 
remembered,  with  a  ntw  army.  As  in  Bonaparte's 
case,  the  routine  men  said  that  this  was  not  the  way 
to  manage  matters ;  but  it  was  a  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful way,  notwithstanding.  ^'The  things,"  says 
May,  •'which  that  new  array  did  that  year,  taking 
no  rest  all  that  sharp  aod  bitter  winter,  were  much 
to  be  wondered  at;  how  many  strong  towns  aod 
forts  they  took,  how  many  field  victories  they  ob- 
tuned,  the  atones  of  every  ,  several  month  will  de- 
clare.**^ Wherever  Cromwell  showed  himself 
resiatanea  soon  ceased ;  and  he  wu  now  approach- 
ing, Willi  Fair&z  aud  the  army  of  the  west,  upon 
Oxford,  which  was  ahvady  surrounded  by  2000 
foot  and  300  horsa.  Woodstock  was  surrendered 
to  Rainsborongh.  Whichever  way  Charles  looked, 
from  tower  or  bastion,  he  saw  the  flag  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  6oatiog  on  the  breeze  ;  and,  now, 
wherever  he  turned  himself  within  the  loyal  city 
of  Oxford,  he  saw  dejection  or  discontent.  His 
very  atteod^ota  treated  him  with  sullen  disrespect; 
.    .     *  BrerUry. 


and  the  chances  ere,  that  if  be  bad  stayed  tfaer* 
they  would,  upon  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  and  Fais^ 
fax,  have  delivered  him  up  to  the  pariiameot.  Still, 
however,  the  unfortunate  monarch  feared  aod  donbt- 
ed  the  Scots ;  and  theae  very  doubts  may  be  taken 
aa  proofii  that  Montrenil's  oegotiatioo  wva  never  bo 
clear  and  settled  a  thing  aa  some  have  represeotMl 
it.  Notwithatauding  the  entire  fiulare  of  hia  over- 
tures to  the  Independenta,  he  addressed  himaelf  to 
IretoD,  who  was  then  before  Oxford;  "being  in- 
formed," says  Ashburnbam,  "that  he  was  a  man 
of  great  power  and  credit  with'  the  soldiery,  and 
very  earnestly  affected  to  peace,  he  thought  it  fit  to 
make  tome  trial  of  him,  whether  he  would  undertake 
to  accept  aod  protect  his  majesty's  person  upon  tha 
former  conditions;  and  to  tliat  purpose  sent  Sir 
Edward  For^  (his  brother-in-law)  to  sound  his  in- 
clinntions,  with  this  assurance — that,  if  he  consent- 
ed, I  should  follow  the  next  day  with  power  to  con- 
clude with  him  in  those  or  any  now  matters  ha 
should  propose  in  order  to  bis  majeaty*B  reception. 
But,  by  his  not  suffering  any  roan  to  return  to  Ox- 
ford, his  majesty  found  plainly  that  be  did  notralith 
the  discourse  upon  that  aobjeet,  and  wo  quit  the 
thought  likewise  of  any  mors  advantage  by  him 
than  by  the  other  be  had  tried  before.  By  men- 
tioning these  particulars  I  suppose  it  easy  for  the 
world  to  judge  how  unwilling  his  majesty  was  to 
have  deserted  his  hopes  of  reception  by  the  En- 
glish, having  left  nothing  uoassayed  wherein  there 
was  any  possibility  of  effecting  his  desires  io  that 
point,  would  any  reason,  any  religion,  any  affection 
to  the  public  have  brought  them  to  their  just  con- 
sideration of  their  duty  to  him,  or,  io  the  next 
relation,  the  advance  of  their  own  private  interest. 
And  now,  his  majesty,  conceiving  himself  to  be 
discharged  irom  aU  obligation  which  by  any  way 
could  be  fastened  upon  him  by  his  parliament,  or 
by  any  anthcnity  derived  from  them,  settled  bis 
Uioughts  upon  his  journey  to  the  Scots  armyf  and, 
in  order  thereunto,  did  acquaint  aome  of  hia  privy 
council  (as  he  was  pleased  to  tell  me)  with  lus  inten- 
tions to  leave  Oxford,  if  they  ataould  approve  of  that 
coorse  to  be  the  best  for  his  affairs  and  their  prea- 
ervotion,  but  did  not  impart  the  truth  of  bis  design 
with  the  Scots,  conceiving  that  most  of  them  would 
have  opposed  with  some  unseasonable  beat  his  con- 
junction with  them;  and  therefore  chose  rather  to 
put  the  design  of  London  upon  it,  whither  he  knew 
(by  the  measure  he  had  formerly  taken  of  their  io- 
clinations)  they  would  bo  glad  (but  not  advise)  be 
should  adventure  ;  which  in  debate  fell  out.  accord- 
ingly, they  supposing  (as,  indeed,  all  wise  men 
would  have  done)  that,  if  bis. majesty  could  have 
got  safe  to  London,  and  have  paraonally  made  great 
offers  of  accommodation,  trustiog  bimeatf  with  con- 
fidence in  the  bands  of  hia  two  Houses,  they  would 
(in  relation  to  their  own  honor  and  intoreat)  have 
accepted  him  with  much  more  moderation  than  be 
could  have  hoped  for  by  any  diacourae,  under  the 
notions  and  at  the  distance  they  then  considered 
him."  Thus,  according  to  Ashburnbam,  Charles 
told  bis  council  at  Oxford  that  he  was  going  to 
smuggle  himself  into  London,  while  ha  had  fnOy 
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aU»  Dp  hia  mind  to  go  to  the  Scots.'  From  other 
ueoaDts,  however,  aod  from  the  curious,  WBveriog 
nj  in  which  the  Ung  proceeded,  it  ifaonld  appear 
tbt  be  WM  not  decided  whither  he  ihonld  go,  eren 
when  he  had  taken  to  the  road. 

Ob  the  STUi  of  April,  Fah^  and  Cromwell  reach- 
ed Newbarjr.  wHliin  a  day's  mnrch  of  Oxford :  about 
midDi^t  Charlee  got  ready  for  his  flight,  snbmittiag 
luf  beard  to  ABhbumham'a  Bcisflors,*  and  disguising 
loaisetF  as  tbnt  groom  of  the  chamber's  groom. 
Hudson,  chaplain,  who  had  gooe  aad  come  be- 
tween the  head-qoarters  of  the  Scots  and  Oxford, 
■nd  who  was,  moreover,  well  acqoainted  with  the 
^-TOsds  of  the  couDtry,  acted  as  guide;'  and  be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  moroiog  the 
futj  rode  out  of  Oxford  by  Magdalen-bridge,  the 
Ung  fblktwing  Ashbnmham  as  servants  follow  their 
outers,  with  a  cloak  strapped  round  his  waist.  At 
thfl  Bime  moment,  parties  hfce  the  royal  one,  of 
Ane  iadiridnalB  each,  went  ont  of  Oxford  by  the 
rfwr  gates,  in  order  to  distract  attention  and  em- 
birrssB  porsnit  Charies  and  hia  two  compaDioos 
got  throiigh  tiie  lines  of  the  parliameDtariaDs,  and 
nxhed  Henley-apon-Tliames  without  discovery. 
From  Henley,  instead  of  turning  directly  north  to- 
vtrd  die  Scots,  they  proceeded  to  Slough:  from 
Sfongh  ^n  they  went  to  Uxbrid^e,  and  from  Ux- 
bridge  to  HiDingdoo,  a  mile  and  a  half  nearer  Loo- 
iotu  "Here,"  according  to  Hudson,  "the  king  was 
Bvch  perplexed  what  course  to  resolve  upon — Loq- 
dra  or  Doithward."  But  the  attitude  of  the  parlia- 
Bteot  struck  terror  into  his  heart,  and  Charles  was 
tlwiys  deficient  in  that  spirit  which  leads  to  Imld 
ud  romantic  resolntionB ;  the  people  of  LoodoD, 
tso,  bad  ever  been  the  most  enthnstaatic  of  hia  op- 
ptsetits,  and  he  [nobably  had  small  faith  In  the  re- 
ported changes  of  public  opinion  liiere.  He  ac- 
cordingly rode  across  Uie  country  to  Harrow,  from 
vboie  irieasant  hill  his  good  steed  might  have  car- 
ried bin  into  the  heart  of  London  within  aa  hour. 
Bmbetnnied  olT  thence  northward  toward  St.  AI- 
bun.  As  the  travelers  drew  near  that  antique  town, 
the  Ttfii  chttering  of  horses*  hoofs  in  the  rear  put 
tbao)  in  fear  of  pursuit ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only 
■  drnnken  man.  From  St.  Albans  they  made  an- 
*lber  eireuit,  and  by  cross-roads  they  got  to  I>own- 
htm.  in  Norfolk.*  Here  ChaHes  biy  hid  for  four 
awaiting  the  return  of  Hndsoo,  who  had  been 
•eat  forward  to  the  lodging  of  Montrenil,  at  South- 
OBar  Newark,  with  a  little  aote  from  the  king 

dttt  ambassador,  desiring  him  to  make  an  absdnte 
embmn  wiA  the  Scots,  and  to  ten  them  (or  so 
mjt  Hadson)  that,  if  they  wovli  offer  ••  such  hon- 

■  S«  omplrtalr  ^  Cb*rlM  dsceitad  hii  frieddi  tt  OxfoTd  u  to 
>«)NrM7,  (hat,  Um  daTftfUrhii  daputara,  hii  kiMrau,  iht  Duke 
■'^kwad,  vitk  four  other  nobleaen,  came  into  Fuifui*i  qiwrten 
"xk  the  ha^  Hm  they  mi|ht  be  prmiittad  to  ktund  thair  icnreraign. 

'  Dttiii  kii  ai|ht,  at  Downluni,  in  Norfolk,  "  bit  mejattT  koIbk 
^ktHMeditke  bubcr  fmrnd  mnch  &n It  with  the  nnerennew  of 
^  kw  («U^  had  been  eat  to  prerenl  hit  beiny  known],  and  lold 
^iki  Mrrthat  laat  trimnwd  bia  wu  much  to  Uuna  for  it."— 


■lailU. 

*  iUtanham  doM  mot  M  mnch  u  mention  Hadeon'a  beinr  of  the 

Vn*kiat,"nfiChnadaa,"wn«ed  hia  tiaa  is  MTanl  l>UeM, 
T"*'  Mt  wm  imttomtari  hooM*  (when  be  ««■  bN  rakiMnn, 
aN|bwBk«Mikaflr}."  -Ultt. 


orable  conditions  for  him  as  should  satisfy  blm,  then 
be  would  come  to  tliem ;  if  not,  he  was  resolved  to 
dispose  otherwise  of  himself."  Hudson  himself 
continue* : — •*  I  came  to  Southwell  nest  morning, 
and  aeqaainted  the  French  agent  with  these  par> 
ticulBTS,  who,  on  Thnraday  night  (30th  of  April),  told 
me  they. would  eoDdeseend  to  all  the  demands  which 
the  king  and  Montreuil  had  agreed  to  make  to  them 
before  Montreuil  came  from  Oxford  (of  which  Mon- 
treuil told  me  the  sum),  but  would  not  give  any  thing 
under  their  hands.  I  desired,  to  avoid  mistakes,  that 
the  particulars  might  be  set  down  in  writing,  lest  I 
should  afterward  be  charged  with  making  a  false 
relation,  and  so  he  (Montreuil)  set  the  propositions 
down  in  writing: — 1.  That  they  should  receive  the 
king  on  lus  personal  honor.  3.  That  they  should 
press  the  king  to  do  nothing  coDtmry  to  his  con- 
science. 3.  That  Mr.  Asfabamham  and  I  should  be 
protected.  4.  That,  if  the  parliament  refused,  upon 
a  message  from  the  king,  to  restore  the  king  to  his 
rights  and  prerogaUves,  they  should  declare  for  the 
king,  and  take  all  the  king*s  friends  under  their  pro- 
tection; and  if  iho  parliament  did  condescend  to 
restore  the  king,  then  the  Scots  should  be  a  means 
that  not  above  four  of  them  (the  king's  friends) 
should  suffer  banishment,  and  none  at  all  death. 
This  done,  the  French  agent  brought  me  word  that 
the  Scots  seriously  protested  the  performance  of  all 
these,  and  sent  a  little  note  to  the  king  to  accept  of 
them,  and  such  security  as  Was  given  to  him  in  the 
king's  behalf." 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  simply  the  statement 
of  Hudson,  a  most  enthusiastic  royalist,  who  had 
thrown  aride  Bible  and  cassock  fin*  sword  and 
breast-phte*  and  who  delivered  this  confession  to 
'the  parliament  of  England  at  a  moment  when  thst 
body  was  prepared  to  receive  any  evil  impresshmB 
against  the  Scots,  and  when  the  royalists  were  still 
hoping  to  profit  by  the  jealousies  and  dissensions 
existing  between  the  English  Commons  and  the 
Scottish  commissioners.  Charles  was  accustomed 
to  call  Hudson — who  must  have  been  a  better  trooper 
than  parson — his  plain-dealing  chaplain;"  but  the 
priest-soldier  was  too  decided  a  partisan  to  be  over- 
honest  with  the  king's  enemies,  or  to  indulge  in 
plain  dealing  when  it  was  hoped  that  so  much 
might  be  gained  by  a  different  line  of  conduct. 
But,  even  waiving  this  objection,  and  taking  Hud- 
son's word  for  all  these  [wrticulars,  what  does  his 
story  amount  to?  Simply  to  this — diat  Montrdoil 
told  him  such  and  such  tilings,  and  tiiat  the  Scots 
told  him  nothing.  The  assurance  was  not  g^ven 
under  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  commissionera — 
even  according  to  Hudson,  they  absolutely  refused 
to  give  any  thing  of  the  kind — but  it  was  given,  as 
he  says,  hy  MbrUreuil,  who  committed  the  particu- 
lars, or  "set  the  propositions  down  in  writing." 
But  even  this  paper  of  Montreuil,  so  important  if 
true,  has  nowhere  been  preserved,  while  great  care 
has  been  taken  of  documents  relating  to  this  nego- 
tiation of  far  less  consequence,  but  which  happen 
to  be  corroborated  by  other  state  papers.  A  doubt, 
therefiire,  may  be  fairly  entertained  whether  Mon- 
tienil  ever  really  wrote  any  such  paper;  and  in  no 
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part  of  hiB  eorrespopdence  with  his  owa  court  does  I 
he  ever  pretend  to  have  received  soy  such  formal ' 
agreemeot;  thangb  he  veots  hinuelf  freqoeotly  id 
iodigDBDt  complaints  and  bitter  iDBinuatiQaB  agaiost 
the  Scots.  Bat)  again,  was  Charles  so  ioezpeneDoed 
and  sin^e-minded  a  person  as  to  pin  his  faith  to  or 
rely  upon  rack  ■  docameoc  as  this  which  Hudson 
sayi  he  received  from  the  French  envoy?  Does 
muj  preceding  act  of  Cbarles's  life,  from  his  boy- 
hood down  to  his  matare  nuaboodi  autboriae  •  belief 
io  any  snob  easy  credality  1  ClarendoD,  nearly  al- 
ways a  prejudiced  aotfaority,  has  beeo  quoted  as  prov- 
ing that  a  formal  engageowDt  was  made  by  Montreuil 
with  the  Scottish  ctunmissioners;  bntf  if  such  an  en- 
gagement had  ever  been  made,  Clarendoo  himself 
shows  that  Charles  placed  no  confidence  in  that  en- 
gagement; for  he  tells  us  thst  the  king  lurked  about 
tile  countiy  "  purposely  to  be  informed  of  the  condi^ 
tion  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  to  find  some 
eecare  passage  that  he  might  get  to  him."  If  the  au- 
thority of  Ihe  great  royalist  historian  is  to  be  taken  for 
part  of  a  fact,  sssuredly  it  ought  to  be  good  for  the 
whole  of  that  fact.  But  that  would  prove  more  than 
is  desired  by  certain  writers ;  it  wtHild  prove  that, 
while  the  king  was  negotiaUng  with  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  he  was  endeavering  to  escape  to  their 
Sworn  and  most  terrible  foe,  Montrose,  wlu,  a  very 
few  weeks  before,  had  taxed  them  with  wicked 
atheism,  barbarons  tyranny,  and  insolent  usurpation 
and  rebellion,"  and  who  was  still  in  arms  in  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  expecting  reinforcements 
from  Ireland,  and  watching  his  opportunity  to  re- 
new bis  sanguinary  warfare.  The  feet  appears  to 
be,  that  Charles  diverged  from  the  northern  route 
and  went  into  Cbe  eastern  counties  on  purpose  to 
find  some  vessel  on  that  coast  wherein  to  escope  to . 
Scotland,  and  that  he  was  deterred  by  the  risk  and 
danger  of  trusting  himself  to  that  element  on  which 
the  parliament  of  England  rode  triumphantly  as 
masters.  The  eoasta  were  watched  by  cruisers, 
and  strange  stories  were  told  of  the  fierceness  of 
the  En^isb  aeamen,  particularly  when  any  ships 
from  Irehnd  carrying  papists  to  Scotland  fell  into 
their  hands.  A  fhul  vessel,  one  or  two  great  shot, 
or  a  storm,  mi^t  have  terminated  the  career  of 
this  wretched  prince,  without  the  eloaing  scenes  at 
Whitehall.  A  man  who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of 
perils,  and  had  through  many  a  year  faced  them 
all,  and  reveled  in  them,  was  appalled  by  somewhat 
similar  dangers,  and  preferred  snrrendering  himself 
to  bis  oldest  or  greatest  enemies ;  and,  just  as  Napo- 
leon went  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  did  Charles  go 
to  the  Scottish  camp — because  be  could  go  nowhere 
else — because  every  other  possible  yraj  of  proceed- 
ing seemed  inSoitely  more  dangerous. 

Hudson,  continuing  his  report,  says,  I  came  to 
the  king  on  Tuesday,  and  related  all,  and  be  re- 
solfed  next  morning  to  go  to  ^m;  and  so  upon 
Tuesday  morning  we  alt  came  to  Southwell  to 
MontreniTs  lod^gs,'  where  acme  of  the  Scots 

>  "  AfWr  alM  dk7«'  tnT»l  npon  tlM  wsj,  and  in  that  tiM  hniag 
puMd  Artngh  foutteeo  gsknl*  ud  girn  touM  ot  the  enaaiet,  wa 
■rriTMl  nfe  at  ttia  Sooti  snnj  before  Newark ;  where,  being  coim>,  bh 
tuiiaitr  ihMfht  tha  mott  proper  pUoa  (or  hit  receptioa  bf  iba  ttenml 
MtdSeouemmiMiovinwQuUb*  the  hwua  of  ih*  Franeh  ifaB^Uwt  J 


commissioners  came  to  the  king,  and  desired  him  to 
nutrch  to  Kelbaro  for  security,  whither  wa  went 
after  dinner."  This  happened  on  the  5th  of  May. 
"  Many  lords,"  says  Ashbomham,  *'oame  instantly 
to  wait  on  his  majesty,  with  profbseions  of  joy  to 
find  that  he  had  so  for  honored  tbeir  army  as  to 
think  it  worthy  his  presence  after  so  long  an  oppo- 
sition. Some  uf  them  desiring  to  know  wherein 
they  might  best  e^nese  their  gratitude  for  the 
great  confidence  be  had  in  them,  hia  msjesty  re- 
plied that  be  sbonld  be  well  satiHGed,  for  the  bax- 
ards  he  bad  mn  to  get  to  dieut  if  they  would 
cheerfully  apply  themselves  to  perform  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  be  came  unto  tbem.  The  Lord 
Lothian  (as  kia  majesty  was  pleased  to  inform  me ) 
seemed  to  be  surprised  with  the  word  conditions,  and 
affirmed  that  he  had  never  been  privy  to  any  thing 
of  that  nature,  nor  did  he  believe  that  any  of  the 
commissioners  residing  in  the  army  had  any  more 
knowledge  of  that  treaty  ^n  himself.  Where- 
upon bis  majesty  desired  the  French  agent  to  sum 
up  his  instructions  from  the  crown  <tf  France,  and 
to  make  a  narrative  of  hia  negotiatiooa  thereupon 
with  the  Scots  commissioners  residing  in  London :' 
which  when  he  bad  done,  some  of  the  lords  did 
assure  his  majesty  that  they  were  altogether  igno- 
rant of  those  particulars,  and  that  therefore  the 
treaty  being  with  tbeir  commissioners  in  London, 
and  they  being  a  distiact  body  of  themselves  conld 
not  be  responsible,  or  any  way  concerned  there- 
in. His  majesty  then  demanded  how  he  came  to 
be  invited  tbither,  and  what  reason  they  had  tu 
send  him  word  that  all  differences  were  reconciled, 
and  that  David  Leslie  was  to  have  met  him  witb  a 
party  of  horse.  They  answered  that  it  was  very 
true,  for  they  approved  well  of  his  msjesty's  confi- 
dence in  them,  believing  that  the  end  of  his  honor- 
ing their  army  with  his  residence  was  only  to  have 
made  that  the  place  where  he  intended  to  settle  a 
peace  with  bis  two  kingdoms ;  in  short,  such  was 
the  indisposition  of  the  Earl  of  Lothian  toward  his 
mojesty  as  he  (being  president  of  that  council  and 
of  good  credit  among  them)  would  never  anffer 
any  discoarse  to  be  made  to  m»  m^jes^,  otfaer  than 
the  taking  of  the  covenant,  and  subscribing  all  the 
nineteen  propositioiu  for  the  aatisfoction  of  both 

all  circa maUncei  belonging  to  the  treat/  between  hie  majeatj,  thr 
CTDWB  of  Franoe,  and  tbe  kinfdom  of  ScoUand,  night  be  •djwted.''— 
AMUmlumt't  Jfarratnt.  CUrendcm  aqre,  "  It  waa  ntj  eailf  in  tbr 
morning  when  the  Iting  went  to  the  genanfi  lodging,  and  diaonreied 
hinaelf  to  him ;  who  either  wai,  or  aeemad  to  be,  eiceedinglr  aar- 
priaed  and  ooofemdad  at  hia  iaaje(t]''i  preaenoe  j  and  knew  not  wtat 
to  my ;  bnt  pteiently  gara  nstiee  of  it  to  the  CHBOnttee,  wbo  «m  no 
leci  perplexed."— Htit.  Sir  Philip  WafwiekMya,"  Tie  SeoUaaoned 
■urpnaed  at  hia  coming  among  llien,  and  need  Un  very  oovnelj,  bnl 
yet  withaoDie  ihowof  ciriltlj:  aad,  Ihoagk  Mtntrenil  a*ai>  M  bailiii*, 
yet  the  king  omnplained  tbey  had  kapl  Mae  of  thoae  tm»  ba  wm 
promiied.  For,  thoogh  he  wai  Memingly  free,  yet  hit  pmea  waa 
under  a  gnani ;  and  for  hii  honor  thit  gnard  waa  not  gifen  him ;  be- 
cauu  they  pcmittad  AM  the  ma^ttiatei  to  do  Iheir  duty  to  hi*  in 
thoee  plaeea  he  peiiad  Ihroogh ;  nor  did  they  aa  uoiA  aa  admit  hi* 
own  aecetaary  aemata  about  hira:  and  for  hia  cooacieace,  tbey  thai 
pretended  to  fight  for  tbeir  own  denied  liberty  to  hia ;  he  beiag  not  b> 
ha  haarbaaad  nato  is  any  prapoaitioB  br  paaoa  npan  leoa  tama  thaa 
tba  connaat."— IfMMW'*. 

t  Namliira.  There  ii,  however,  moat  abandant  proof  lo  ahow 
what  we  bare  already  atated— that  the  Scottiih  mumiationan  bad  all 
along  inaiatcd  an  tha  king^  cunformily  to  PreriiytcriaaiBBi,  and  hi» 
eooaent  to  tha  eataUiahnent  of  tba  KiA  of  goMland  is  Engfand. 
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UogdoiBt ;  things  thst,  u  they  were  most  distant 
from  hia  majeaty's  resolotioa,  being  moat  referse  to 
ba  coDscieDce  ancl  honor,  so  they  were  most  unex- 
pected from  persons  so  highly  favored  by  the  great 
adreatures  he  had  undergone  for  them."  On  this 
point,  as  on  others  more  important  to  the  chRracter 
of  the  groom  of  the  chanrdwra,  there  are  seTora) 
discrepancies  between  the  aecoant  given  by  Ash- 
bnmham  and  the  narrative  of  Clarendon.  Th« 
latter  go«*  oo  to  aay.  "The  great  care  in  the  (Scot- 
tish) nrmy  was,  that  there  ml^t  be  only  respect 
and  good  manner*  duwsd  toward  the  king,  wi^ioat 
any  thing  of  alflfoelion  or  dependence;  and  therefore 
the  general  never  asked  the  word  of  him,  or  any 
orders,  nor  wiffin^y  saffered  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  resort  to,  or  to  have  any  disconrse  with,  his 
anjesty."  And  once,  it  appears,  when  the  king 
ventured  to  give  the  word  to  the  guard,  old  Leslie, 
or  Leven,  interropted  him,  saying,  "  I  am  the  older 
soldier.  Sir;  yoor  majesty  had  better  leave  that  office 
to  me."  Clareodoo  says  that  Montreuil  vras  ill  look- 
ed npou  by  the  Scots  ''as  the  man  who  had  brought 
tltia  inconvenience  opon  them  withont  their  con- 
sent;" bat  that  Uie  envoy  ''was  not  frighted  from 
owDing  Mid  deelariDg  what  bad  passed  between 
them,  wfaftt  they  bad  promised,  and  what  they  were 
engaged  to  do."  Bat,  if  an,  snrely  Montrenil  would 
fam  stated  all  thia  to  hia  court,  which  he  never  did.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  hin^a  motions  were  kept  so 
secret  dint  none  eoald  goees  whither  he  was  gooe ; 
tot  it  was  geuMraHy  reported  that  he  was  gone  for 
London ;  and  FaiHax,  who  had  now  drawn  up  bis 
army  before  Oxford,  sent  notice  to  that  effect  to  the 
two  Hoases,  who,  oo  Monday,  May  the  4th,  only 
the  day  beff»re  Charles  reached  the  Scottish  eamp, 
cansed  an  order  to  be  published  by  beat  of  drum  and 
sound  of  trnmpet,  throngfaont  London  and  West- 
minster, to  this  effect : — "  That  it  be,  and  is  hereby 
declared  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  porliameDt 
BssemNedt  that  what  person  soever  ahall  harbor  and 
conceal,  or  know  of  the  harboring  or  concealing  of, 
the  kii^  person,  and  shall  not  revml  it  immediately 
to  ^leakere  of  botfi  Hooses,  shall  be  proceeded 
tf/amt  aa  a  traitor  to  the  cwnmonwetdtfa,  forfisit  his 
wiiole  aetue,  and  die  withont  mOTcy."  And  on  the 
sune  day  the  Hoases  passed  an  ordimnce,  that  all 
lapists  whatsoever,  all  officers  and  soldiers  of  for- 
tone,  and  other  persons  that  bad  home  ums  against 
the  parliament,  shoold,  by  the  13th  dsy  of  May, 
dopart  and  remove  themselves  twenty  miles  at  tbe 
least  from  the  capital  and  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion, giving  previoas  notice  in  writing  to  the  corn- 
inittee  of  parliament  sitting  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  of 
ibe  places  to  which  they  intended  to  resort.  Two 
diyi  aft»r  this — ^that  is,  on  tbe  6th  of  May — the  two 
Hooses  received  intelligence  of  the  king's  being  in 
■be  Scots'  army,  by  means  of  letters  from  Colonel 
Poynbi,  and  from  Uieir  commissioAers  before  New- 
uk.*  The  Commons  hereupon  voted : — '« 1.  That 

>  lMfciMwa.-ChwDaia  P■pM■^Th^^to^^|l»l■^^ni»■-M>^ 
Mhi  Unc  Bim.  SMlfaaa^-QMRMlj  Bav.-^iHbni^  lUv.—Lrater, 
Lifetf  CtwHdiM.  ' 

>  RoahwDcih.— ChnnSos  Mfm,  "  A«  eximw  m*  pmenttf  lent  to 
•W  inrlitK  at  WMtwMlar  to  iolbnB  tbeoi  of  tlia  nuaipedud  nawt, 
«  a  ihiv  ikl  ■Ml  had  sot  tka  iMit  iMffinuiM  of."— ifM. 


the  commissioners  and  general  of  the  Scots  army 
be  desired  that  hia  majesty's  person  be  disposed  of 
OS  both  Houses  sball  desire  and  direct.*  2.  That  his 
majesty  be  theoee  disposed  of  and  sent  to  Warwick 
Castle.  3.  That  Mr.  AsfabumfaaDi  and  tbe  rest  of 
those  that  came  wi^  the  king  into  the  Scots*  quar- 
ters should  be  sent  for  as  delior|nents  by  tbe  sergeaot- 
at-arms  attending  the  aaid  House,  or  his  deputy; 
and  that  the  commiasioners  for  the  parliament  of 
England  residing  before  Newark  should  acquaint 
the  ScotaP  geoervl  with  Aese  votes,  and  also  make 
a  narrative  <tf  the  manner  of  the  kin^s  coming  into 
Ae  Scots'  army,  and  present  it  to  the  House." 
While  the  Houses  were  tbni  voting,  old  Leslie  and 
the  Scottish  commissioners  were  employed  in  writ- 
ing die  following  letter: — **  Tbe  earnest  desire  which 
we  have  to  keep  a  right  understanding  between  tbe 
two  kingdoms  mores  us  to  acquaint  yon  with  that 
strange  providence  wherewith  we  are  now  surpris- 
ed, together  with  onr  carriage  and  deaires  there- 
upon. Tbe  king  came  into  onr  array  yesterday  in 
so  private  a  way,  that  after  we  bad  made  aearcb  for 
him,  upoD  the  sormises  of  some  persons  who  pre- 
tended to  know  his  face,  yet  we  could  not  find  him 
out  in  sundry  houses.  And  we  believe  your  lord- 
ships will  think  it  was  matter  of  much  astonishment 
to  us,  seeing  we  did  not  expect  he  would  have  come 
in  any  place  under  our  power.  We  conceived  it  not 
fit  to  ioqniro  into  the  causes  that  persuaded  him  to 
come  hither,  bat  to  endeavor  that  h»  being  here 
might  be  improved  to  die  best  advantage,  for  pro- 
moting the  work  of  nniformity,  for  settling  of  re- 
ligion and  righteousness,  and  attaining  of  peace  ac- 
cording to  the  league  and  covenant  and  treaty,  by 
the  adrice  of  the  partiameDts  of  both  kiogdonis,  or 
tbeir  coinmiBsioners  authorized  for  that  effect. 
Trusting  to  our  integrity,  we  do  persuade  ourselves 
chat  Done  will  so  far  misconstrue  us  as  that  we  in- 
tended to  make  use  of  this  seeming  advantage  for 
promoting  any  other  ends  than  are  expressed  in  the 
covenant,  and  have  been  hitherto  puraned  by  ua  with 
no  less  conscience  than  care.  And  yet,  for  further 
satisfaction,  we  do  ingenuously'  declare  that  diere 
hath  bffen  no  treaty  nor  caphnlat»n  betwixt  his 
majes^  and  us,  nor  any  in  our  names,  and  thafwe 
leave  tbe  ways  snd  means  of  peace  onto  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  parlmments  of  both  kiogdoms. 
And  so  for  as  concerns  us,  as  we  have  a  witness  in 
Heaven,  we  are  confident  to  make  it  appear  to  the 
world  that  there  ia  nothing  more  in  our  desires  than, 
in  all  our  resolutions  and  proceedings,  to  adhere  to 
tbe  covenant  and  treaty.  Our  gravest  thoughts  shall 
be  taken  up  in  studying,  and  oar  ntmoat  abilities 
employed  in  acting,  tboae  things  that  may  best  ad- 
vance the  public  good  and  common  happiness  of  both 
kingdoms;  wherein,  by  the  help  of  the  Most  High, 
we  shall  labor  to  use  so  much  tenderness  and  care, 
that  we  hope  it  shall  soon  appear  that  onr  actions 
have  been  die  issue  and  result  of  honest  and  single 
intentions.  And  further,  we  can  not  (in  a  matter  of 
so  deep  consequence  and  common  interest)  but  seek 
your  {ordshtps*  advice ;  for  which  effect  we  have  also 
written  to  tbe  Committee  of  Estates  of  Scotland, 
with  intentions  to  move  by  youi  joint  counsels  and 
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reulatioiw;  that  we,  at  lait,  nftar  a  aeed-time  of  ma- 
ny afflictiMiit  may  reap  tba  sweet  fraiu  of  troth  and 
peace.   And.  in  ^a  confidence  we  remain*  dec."* 

On  the  same  day  on  wbidi  thia  letter  waa  written. 
Charles  ordered  the  Lord  BeUaait,  the  new  governor 
of  Newark,  to  surrender  that  important  place ;  and, 
Also  OD  the  same  day,  Newerk,  with  the  castle,  forts. 
Rod  aconces-thereuDto  beloDgiog,  was  sarrendered 
to  the  committee  of  both  kiogdoms,  for  the  use  of 
the  parliament  of  England.  Charles  had  offered  to 
■nrreoder  the  place  to  the  Scots,  which  would  have 
made  a  fresh  garboil,  but  Leven  told  him,  that,  to 
remoTa  all  jealousies,  it  mont  be  yielded  to  the  par- 
liament of  England.  Clareodoo  says,  that  Charles's 
readiness  on  this  occasion  proceeded  from  his  fear 
that  Fairfax  might  be  ordered  to  relioquish  all  other 
enterprises,  and  to  brjog  himself  near  the  Scottiah 
army,  tfi^y  being  too  near  together  already ;"  and 
that.  **tbeTefere  he  forthwith  gave  order  to  the 
Lord  BeUasia  to  snrrender  Newark ;  that  die  Scots 
might  march  ncoihward,  which  they  resolved  to  do; 
and  he  giving  up  that  place,  which  he  could  have 
defended  for  some  months  longer  from  that  enemy, 
upon  hoDorable  conditions,  that  army  with  great 
expedition  marched  toward  Newcastle ;  which  the 
king  was  glad  of."  It  is  said  indeedi  that  the  En- 
glish Coraroons  at  one  moment  entertained  the  no- 
tion of  throwing  forward  Oliver  Cromwell  with  the 
entire  mass  of  their  cavalry,  in  order  to  fall  upon 
the  Scots  by  surprise,  and  to  take  the  king  away 
from  them  by  force ;  but  in  effect  they  only  de- 
tached Poyotz,  who,  with  a  party  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons, followed  the  Scots,  and  watched  them  on 
their  march  northward  from  the  Trent.  Soon  after 
their  liaing  flrom  Newark,  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers sent  to  the  parliaments  commissioners,  to  desire 
a  meeting  with  thorn  on  the  llih  of  May,  in  order 
to  give  them  an  account  of  their  "  so  sodden  depar- 
ture," and  their  reasons  for  not  delivering  up^sh- 
burnham  and  Hodson.  But  the  meeting  did  not 
take  place ;  and  Aehburnham,  about  nine  days  after 
the  king's  departure  from  Newark,"  when,  aa  he 
says,  there  were  disputes  in  the  council  of  the 
Scottish  army  about  disposing  of  him  according  to 
the  desires  of  the  parliament,  was  commanded  by 
bis  majesty  to  make  his  escape  with  all  the  speed 
he  could.  besought  him,"  continues  Ashbura- 
ham,  "  that  be  would  rather  suffer  Die  to  be  wrested 
from  him,  than  that  of  myself  I  should  desert  hie 
service  upon  any  apprehension  whatsoever ;  but  bis 
pleasure  was  so  positive,  that  I  should  lose  no  time, 
as  I  had  notiiing  left  Irat  my  obedience  to  satisfy 
him,  so  that,  his  foreign  dispatches  being  closed,  I 
did  (with  humble  nck&owledgmeata  to  God  for  the 

>  Bnihwoftb.  nit  kttor  m  drntwl  "  SonOmll,  Ibj  tbm  Hb,  ISU," 
abd  ligoBi  "Laveo.  DnnfarailiDr,  Lothian,  Belcarrii,  S.  D.,  Hama, 
Sit  Th.  Cmnv,  R.  of  FmeUnd,  W.  GUndowjii,  John  Johnftoa." 

■  Aabbnnibam  tays,  •bant  dim  if  ■ftsr  tba  king**  ■ninl  »t  New- 
«Htb,  but  tbii  natt  ba  inoomct,  h  CbuiM  eutualf  did  Mt  hvn 
N«wtrk  turtil  the  Tib  or  8th  of  Maf,  dm-  arrive  at  Neweanle  nntil  the 
13th  ;  aB<l  Athbonhain  certaiDlyleft  Nawcutlo  oo  the  10th. oa  which 
daj  the  king  himMlf  wtnte  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholu, — "  Jack  Askbarn- 
haiB  ia  thia  daj  Iom  for  France."  Nearly  all  the  rojaliit  writen  ot 
hiibiriw  mad  aamoira  wnu  afUt  the  event  fnu  ■Mmorr.  and  many 
ef  them,  net  eneptisf  the  great  Ckreadoa,  moat  have  had-verr  tod 
peMia  for  dates. 


delivemnee  he  then  gave  me)  pass  into  Holland, 
my  aervants,  btMraea,  and  all  I  had,  bmng  seiMd 
npon  within  two  hours  after  niy  flight ;  when  beiBK 
arrived,  and  having  obeyed  audi  inatmetions  I 
was  intrusted  with,  I  hastened  into  Frwiee,  to  pw» 
the  queen  an  aeeoant  ni  what  had  pasaail  in  that  un- 
happy expedition  to  tiie  Scots."*  It  has  been  so- 
Bumed  that  the  Scots  connived  at  the  flight  of  Aeh- 
bumham;  but  he  himself  only  tells  us  that  he  did 
escape,  without  saying  any  thing  of  this  connivance. 
It  should  appear,  indeed,  that  the  Scots,  in  tbeir 
great  respect  to  the  royal  quality,  did  not  guard  oTen 
the  king  very  closely ;  for  we  have  Charles's  owo 
word,  that  he  too  might  have  got  off  if  he  had 
thought  proper.  Yet  Hudson,  when  endeavoriDg 
to  escape,  was  intercepted,  aod  for  the  present 
aecured  in  Newcaatie ;  and,  according  to  their  owa 
account,  npon  the  very  first  notice  they  bad  of  Aob- 
bnmhnm's  flight,  they  tried  to  apfnehend  him  alao. 
Newcastle  was  now  the  seat  of  the  war,  for  "  wan 
are  not  only  carried  on  l>y  awords  and  guns,  but 
tongues  and  pens  are  coinstroroental ;  which,  as  they 
had  been  too  much  employed  formerly,  were  not 
idle  DOW." '  The  king  sounded  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  Scottish  army,  aod  offered  David  Leslie,  the 
general  of  the  horse,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orkney,  if 
he  would  consent  to  espouse  his  cause  and  unite 
with  Montrose ;  but  this  project,  considering  the 
temper  of  that  covenanting  soldiery,  most  always 
have  been  a  hopeless  one,  and  it  came  to  nothing, 
though  Charles  appears  to  have  flattered  himself 
that,  by  uniting  the  Scottish  army  in  England  and 
the  marquis's  Highhndera  and  Irish,  and  by  profit- 
ing by  the  disaentiona  between  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independeoti,  he  mij^t  itffl  subdue  his  parfia* 
ment.  The  committee  of  estates  at  Edbbnrgb,  die 
champions  of  covenant,  dispatched  Lanark,  LondoB, 
and  Argyle  to  Newcastle,  to  look  after  both  tfae  king 
and  the  army;  and  these  noblemen,  after  teDiag 
Charles  in  the  plainest  manner  that  he  mast  take 
the  covenant,  or  expect  no  important  service  from 
them — that  he  must  not  imagine  that  they  wovid 
temporize  with  this  great  measare,  or  be  pot  off 
with  promises — required  of  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  pot  an  end  to  the  civil 
war  in  Scotland  by  ceasing  all  connection  or  corre> 
spondence  with  Montrose.  And  at  their  instance  he 

>  ArooDg  the  diipatcbc),  of  which  Aahbanhaiii  wee  the  beam,  wm 
Ihe  followiDK  letter  to  the  qneen  :-— 

"  Dim  naiBT,  Newcaatie,  May  I5th,  10«. 

"The  neceeeitj  uf  laj  alUn  bath  nuh  na  aeait  Jack  Aebbvrs- 
bam  unto  thee ;  who  at  thia  pre  (ant  t>  the  neet  (aad  with  the  |nwiiM 
injiutice]  pereeceted  of  all  nj  lerratita,  and  merely  (or  hie  Adehtj  to 
me ;  which  it  to  well  known  to  thee,  th&t  I  need  neither  recomiMnd 
him  to  Ihj  care,  nor  take  the  paini  of  lettTag  down  the  praaent  ataU 
of  mj  affaire,  aad  how  lhaj  here  chenred  einee  I  came  ham  Otbrii 
and  why  it  ii  lO  lonf  aince  1  wrote  to  thee :  refarriDK  all  la  hie  feilk 
fal  relation  ;  aa  llkewiee  what  I  deeire  thee  to  do  for  mj  Haiataiiee ; 
to  trantferriDg  at  tbie  lime  the  freedom  of  nqr  pea  to  Ue  tosgae,  I  reel 
•tereallr  thine,  C  K," 

"  1  me*  Jack  £9fiM,  which  I  maMj  recomMsd  thoa  WMldlat 
■eeiet  him  in  for  hie  repajrmcBl." 

Jeck  Aehbamham  waa  alee  Ae  bearer  of  a  warraot,  cipher,  to 
TBiae  noeej  apoa  raeh  of  the  crown  jewela  aa  be  bed  in  hie  cvatedlr, 
or  b;  a  eurchwga  npoo  thoea  alreedy  pawaad.  For  other  poflicolua 
•ee  the  coriona  volumea  pnUuhed  by  the  late  Lord  Aahbwtihem. 

■  The  Perfect  Folitician,  or  a  Fall  View  of  the  IJ<e  u 
(Militair  and  Chril)  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
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mut  m  poativ*  ordw  to  the  hero  of  Kibyth  to  dti- 
baad  his  forcee  and  retire  to  France ;  which  order 
wu  obeyed  the  more  willingly  m  MoatroBe'i  name 
bad  kMt  its  charm,  and  aa  help  firom  Irehwd  was  not 
to  be  expected. 

About  the  tame  t\m»j  the  king  sent  a  very  soft 
■Biaage  to  the  two  Houses,  staliog  that,  "being 
■aftrmed  that  their  armieB  were  inarching  so  fast 
■p  to  Oxford  aa  made  that  no  fit  place  for  treating, 
he  did  reaohe  to  withdraw  himself  hither,  only  to 
■ecnre  his  own  person,  and  with  do  intention  to  con- 
linne  this  war  any  longer,  or  make  any  diviaioo  be- 
tween faia  two  kingdoms,  but  to  give  aach  eontent- 
veot  to  both,  aa  by  the  blesnng  of  Ood  he  jnight 
Me  a  bappjr  and  well-gronoded  peace.  And,"  cod- 
maed  this  praciiced  dissembler,  who  now  spoke 
n  if  he  bad  made  up  his  roiod  to  give  up  the  ques- 
lioo  of  episcopacy,  "since  the  settling  of  religion 
BBglit  to  be  ihe  chiefest 'care,  his  majesty  most 
etmestly  and  heartily  recommends  to  his  two 
BoQsee  of  Par^ment  all  the  ways  and  means 
pwnble  for  speedy  finishing  this  pious  and  neces- 
nry  work  ;  and  parlierUarly  that  Ihey  take  the  ad- 
mee  ^  the  dwixut  of  both  kingdoms  assembled  at 
We$tmnuler."  Aa  for  this  militia  of  England,  his 
BHjes^  was  well  pleased  to  have  it  settled  as  was 
offsred  in  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge— *'  all  the  persons 
kttng  to  be  named  for  that  trost  by  the  two  Houses 
of  ParKament,  for  the  apace  of  aeren  years ;  and 
■fiar  the  expiration  of  that  term,  that  it  be  regulated 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  bis  majesty  aod  bis  two 
Uooses  of  Parliament ;  and  the  like  to  be  for  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland."  Concerning  the  wars  in  Ire- 
hnd,  his  majesty  engaged  to  do  whatever  was  poa- 
■Ue  to  give  foil  satisfoctioD.  And  if  these  aasuran- 
cM  were  not  satisfactory,  parliameut  was  requested 
10  tend  all  aoch  of  the  propositions  as  were  already 
•greed  upon  by  both  kiogdoms  speedily  to  his  majes- 
ty, lie  "being  resolved  to  comply  with  bis  parlia- 
Mat  in  every  thing  that  should  be  for  the  happiness 
sf  bis  subjects,  and  for  the  removing  of  all  unhappy 
dtferencea,  which  have  produced  so  many  sad  ef- 
fects." His  m^es^t  it  ms  said  in  conclunon, 
moM  nmther  qnestioa  the  parliament's  thankful 
•cceptaace  of  cfaeie  offers,  nor  donbt  that  his  two 
UagdooM  would  be  carefnl  to  muntain  him  in  his 
ksaor,  and  in  his  just  and  lawful  rights.  But  tho 
SM  important  part  of  this  me^ge  was  in  a  post- 
■eri|it,  apparency  added  under  the  persuasion,  or  it 
BMy  be  dictation,  of  Ao  Earl  of  Lanark,  and  the 
Scottish  commissioners.  It  ran  in  these  words: — 
"His  majesty  being  desirous  to  shan  the  further 
sffosioo  of  blood,  and  to  evideoce  bis  real  intentions 
10  pesce,  is  willing  that  his  forces  in  aod  about  Ox- 
fcrd  be  disbanded,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city 
fisaisntled,  they  receiving  honorable  conditions; 
which  being  granted  to  the  town  and  forces  there, 
hii  majes^  will  give  the  like  order  to  the  rest  of  the 
pirisons.*"   Abont  three  weeks  later,  on  the  10th 

'  Oi  ba  MlMriif  CIihIm  mJJrawd  •  yvrj  friendlj  If  Iter  to 
iN'ti^  tnmj  aad  wall-Mand,"  iIm  lord  nayor,  aUennui,  and 
*mmim  nandl  sf  Uui  atf  of  LoMdon,  teUinf  tharo,  that  nothinr 

fnetoaa  to  him  than  iha  trtMibla  and  dtitractioDa  of  liii  peopla  ; 
mt  thai  Mhiac  «  aailk  waa  toon  daairad  by  him  than  that  tlwr 
i^h— rfiatii      ndn  Urn  n  nBgkn  aad  pMM  ii  all  pidUBMS 


of  Jane,  be  sent  anoAer  message  to  the  two  Houses, 

expressing  at  greater  length  his  earnest  desire  for 
the  ending  of  this  unnatural  war,  which  in  fact  was 
ended  by  his  thorough  defeat,  for  as  long  as  he  had 
any  chance  of  carrying  it  on,  he  was  fsr  indeed  from 
entertaining  any  such  horror  at  the  effusion  of  blood- 
He  told  them,  that  in  the  Scottish  army,  where  be 
was,  he  was  "  in  freedom  aod  right  capacity  to  set- 
tle a  true  aod  lasting  peace,"  and  he  again  earnestly 
desired  that  their  propositions  should  be  speedily 
sent  to  him.  He  then  further  propounded,"  tbaf 
he  might  come  to  London  with  safoty,  freedom,  aod 
honor,  where  he  resolved  to  comply  with  his  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  every  thing  whichi  might  be  most 
for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  Aod  on  the  same  day 
he  signed  a  warrant  to  Sir  Thomas  Glenham,  Sir 
Thomas  Tildesley,  Colonel  H.  Washington,  Colonel 
Thomas  Blagge,  governors  of  Oxford,  Lichfield,  Wor- 
cester, and  Wallingford,  and  all  other  commanders 
of  any  towns,  castles,  and  forts  in  the  kingdom  of 
England,  commanding  them,  upon  honorable  terms, 
to  surreoder^the  towns,  castles,  end  forts  intrusted 
to  them,  and  disband  all  the  forces  nnder  their 
several  commands,  the  more  to  evidence  the  reality 
of  his  iotentioD  of  settling  a  happy  and  firm  peace. 
Most  of  these  few  places,  however,  had  surrendered 
some  weeks  before  liis  majesty  signed  this  paper. 
Baidiuiy,  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  royal- 
isto  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  opened  its  gates 
on  the  6th  of  May,  and  even  Oxford*  proposed  to 
treat  as  early  as  the  17th  of  May,  which  was  one  day 
before  the  king's  first  message  to  parliament.  Par* 
liameot,  however,  considered  the  terms  demanded 
as  much  too  high,  and  ordered  Fairfax  to  prosecute 
the  siege,  and  the  place  did  not  snrrefader  until  the 
24th  of  June,  when  very  liberal  terms  were  granted 
to  the  garrison,  to  the  colleges,  and  to  all  persons 
within  the  walls  of  Oxford.  Prince  Rupert  and 
Prince  Maurice  received  their  passports  and  took 
shipping  at  Dover.  Cbarles's  second  sod,  the  young 
Duke  of  York,  was  brought  up  from  Oxford  to  St. 
James's  |Mlace.  Worcester  surrendered  on  the 
23d  of  July  t  WaDiogford  opened  ita  gatea  on  the 
same  day. 

Ragland  Castle  was  stontiy  defended  by  the  very 
loyal  Marquis  of  Worcester,  who,  like  many  others, 
considered  that  the  king  was  under  restraint,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  dist^y  the  royal  orders  for 
sunreoder.    Moreover,  he  took  exception  to  his 

■ud  honaalj.  "And  tbii  pro&Miiw,"  oontinnad  Cliaiie>,"we  loaks 
fur  no  otheT  end  but  tbat  joa  may  know  immediately  Trom  ounelvei 
POT  iDtflgrity  and  fall  naolotkw.to  cimply  with  oar  parliM»Dt  in 
flvery  tbiof  fot  aottliiif  tniib  and  paaoa,  ud  ow  daira  to  faa*e  >tl 
thing*  ipeeililjr  cooclnded  wUoh  ahall  bo  fonnd  rvqaUila  for  that  end ; 
that  our  retam  to  that  oar  ancient  city  may  be  to  tbo  ■atiifaotion  uf 
oar  parliament,  the  good  likinf  of  yoa  aod  all  oar  good  people,  and  t« 
oar  own  greater  joy  and  romfbrt."  Ha  thna  hoped  to  peiaaade  tb* 
Londonet*  that  hn  whole  mil  and  natnn  waa  ohnnfed  (worn  what  li 
had  been. 

>  ThI*  wal  of  leamioK  bad  been  made  a  very  formidalile  place  of 
atma.  "Ilere  Art  hereelf  bad  ctrntriboted  her  atmoat  aMtetance  to 
nako  Iho  place  ioqiregnabla ;  it  being  «iicoinpnNed  with  icgolnr  (orti- 
Bcatieni,  fnmidMd  wHh  ■  atroaf  garriioa  of  etou  aoldian,  Montd  wflk 
abandaneo  of  aU  klnda  «f  proriiianB,  aad  (which  h  nore  than  all  tit* 
reri)  gtmmed  by  one  that  had  given  aDflteient  pioof  of  bia  nior  and 
faithfalneaa  brmoriy,  in  holding  ont  i«ra  other  garritont  (Csrliila  aad 
Tort)  tv  the  uaHM  annniity ;  bat  nU  thia  anih  not,  Oi(«d  nnm 
yiaU.»— Tb  PtrjHt  JWHciaik 
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majoBty*!  wamnti  beeanse  it  did  not  nanio  hioi  or 

his  caetle.'  Truly,  sir,"  wrote  the  old  marquis  to 
Colonel  MorgRDt  who  had  summoDod  hira,  '*ic  ii 
Dot  in  the  power  of  mao  to  inalie  me  thiek  bo  un- 
worthily of  his  majesty,  that  to  one,  ia  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  that  bath  giren  himself  and  family,  so 
j$reat  a  testimony  of  his  and  their  faith  and  fideli^ 
toward  him,  that  he  would  not  please  so  much  as  to 
name  his  name  or  Ragland.  I  entreat  yon  give 
me  leare  to  suspend  my  belief.  And  for  your  sum- 
mooa,  it  makei  it  too  evident  th^t  it  ia  derired  Aat 
1  ahonld  die  under  a  hedge  like  a  beggar,  baviog  no 
house  left  to  pat  mj  bead  into,  oor  meaDi  left  to 
find  me  bread.  Wherefore  I  make  chdcBt  if  it  ao 
{deaae  Qod,  ratber  to  die  nobly  tbao  to  live  with  in- 
lamy.'*  Early  in  August  Fairfax  went  himaelf  with 
large  reinforcements  to  reduce  this  very  strong, 
magnificent,  and  very  important  castle;  and  on  the 
7th  of  that  month  he  summoned  the  old  marquis 
once  more.  Worcester  told  him  that  this  was  the 
only  house  he  now  bad  to  cover  his  head.  "  I 
desire,"  said  he,  leare  to  send  to  bis  majesty  to 
know  bis  pleasure  what  he  will  hare  done  with  his 
garrison.  As  for  my  house,  I  prMume  he  will 
command  nothing;  neither  am  I  knowing  how, 
either  by  law  or  conscience,  I  should  be  forced  out 
of  it."  Fairfax  kindly  and  courteously  told  the  old 
noblemao  that,  touching  his  sending  to  his  majesty, 
it  was  m  thiog  which  had  been  denied  to  the  most 
considerable  garrisoDa  of  England,'  filrtfaer  than  an 
account  upon  the  anrrander  that  for  the  diatioc- 
tion  which  Us  lordihip  wa*  pleased  to.  make,  that 
Ra^and  was  his  house,  if  it  had  not  been  formed 
into  ft  garrison,  he  (Fairfax)  would  never  have 
troubled  his'iordship  with  a  summons;  and  that 
were  it  diagarrisooed,  neither  his  lordship  nor  bis 
house  should  receive  any  disquiet  from  him  or  any 
that  belonged  to  him.  To  this  letter  Worcester 
replied  in  a  tone  in  which  self-interest  (excusable 
in  that  extremi^,  was  mingled  with  loyalty,  and  in 
which  a  very  just  appreciation  of  Charles's  char- 
acter may  be  detected.  The  marquis  told  Fairfax 
— and  he  might  as  well  say  as  much  of  that  truly 
honorable  and  kiod-hearted  man—that  be  confided 
greatiy  in  bia  honor;  '*bnt,*'  continaed  the  old  man, 
It  only  one  thing  which  ia  extraordinary,  I  offer  to 
your  consideration,  as  the  just  cause,  besides  my 
allepance,  of  my  reasonable  request;  which  is, 
that  upon  his  majeaty's  promise  of  satisfaction,  I 
am  above  cC30,000  out  of  purse ;  and  if  I  should  do 
any  thing  displeasing  unto  Aim,  /  aifi  suTc  all  that  is 
lost  and  no  benefit  to  the  parliament."'   At  last,  on 

1  lad,  ia  ftct,  ChulM  himnir  Iwd  jint  wriltaB  to  M>  wib  tint  ba 
wu  in  dfflruM  in  the  haadi  of  tba  bwtMiwta  ud  pariUiow  Scots,  and 
tbat  aha,  bii  hd,  and  all  kw  faithrul  couoMlota,  wen  to  n^anl  erory 
««lar  tmm  Un  ai  forced  or  anm|itit)M». 

>  Tbera  ia  naathing  tonehinf  in  tUa  piMan  of  tha  twfa^ 
iraiiariaa'a  letter.  **  If  jroa  know  hcnr  wall  known  I  wai  in  Haarj 
Earl  of  Hantinsioa'a  Uma  unto  your  noble  rrandfuW  mt  Yoii,  I  rat 
.aarand  1  ibonld  rMeive  tbat  Tbtot  at  jovr  haitda  ttial  imieij  jou  nifbt 
afford.  God  knows,  if  I  mi(ht  qaiaUj  reoeire  aajr  moain  of  aabajatenoa 
ud  be  fa  Mcatitjr,  Willi  tbe  pariiama^a  anmbatuM,  and  fraad  ftoa 
the  malioa  of  tboae  imthman  tbat  are  of  tba  coianittM  within  thia 
ooaaty,  I  ■bouM  qaickl/  quit  mytelf  of  the  rmrriMn;  for  I  ban  no 
CTMt  CMM  to  take  delight  in  it.  I  have  that  high  eeteem  of  yoor 
worth,  BoUeneai,  and  true  Jodgmant,  that,  knowing  yon  will  olbr 
aatUnc  igBaUe  ar  nnwsitbj  Ibr  ma  to  do,  u  Dm  otM  ttamS»  with  no, 


the  19th  of  August,  Ragkad  was  ovmndexvd,  and 

there  marched  out  of  the  castle  the  marquis,  who 
was  above  fourscore  yean  of  age,  the  Lord 
Charles,  his  soo,  tbe  Couotesa  of  Glamorgan,  th« 
Lady  Jones,  four  colonels,  eightyHwo  mptaino. 
above  eighty  other  officers  and  genilemeo,  and 
above  seven  hundred  aoldiers,  who  had  been  jdsced 
there  by  the  king.  As  in  all  other  caaea  where 
Fairfax  was  concerned,  the  terms  of  eapituiatioa 
were  most  honorably  observed.  PendeDDia  Castle 
sorreodered  three  day  before  lUglaod.  Jo  die 
same  moath  tbe  town  of  Conway,  in  Novth  Wahw, 
was  takon  by  atorm — an  event  wbieh  morita  «t«M- 
tion  were  it  only  finr  the  reappearnee  on  the  aeaoe, 
in  a  Tory  different  obaracter,  of  old  WtlliBma«  the 
diocese  witUn  bimaelfi  the  ex-lord  keeper,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  now  archbbhop  of  York,  who  had 
quitted  the  king's  par^  in  tbe  preceding  month 
of  April,  apparently  at-  the  very  moment  when 
Charles  had  hopelessly  fled  to  the  Scots.  Tbia 
prelate,  old  as  he  was,  and  priest  as  he  was,  would 
not  be  neutral,  but  forthwith  declared  himaelf  for 
the  parliament,  the  winning  party,  and,  betaking 
himself  to  his  house  at  Purio,  near  Conway,  hm 
put  a  garriaoo  therein  for  the  parliament,  and  per>- 
suaded  the  county  not  to  pay  oontribntion  aay 
longer  to  Conway.  This  pvatly  inconaed  that 
garriaon;  and  the  Lm^  Byron,  upon  notwe  of  the 
archbishop's  rovott.  aent  out  a  par^  from  Gmiwi^ 
to  beaiege  him  in  faia  hooae.  Herenpoo  WiUiama 
aent  for  aasistaoeo  to  Colonel  Hitton,  who  waa 
serving  in  those  parts  for  the  parliament,  and  who 
presently  detached  a  party  to  interpose  and  help 
him.  Soon  after,  when  Colonel  Mitton  laid  siege 
to  Conway,  his  grace  the  arcbbiahop  assisted  at  a 
council  of  war,  wherein  it  was  resoWed  to  storm  the 
town,  which  was  accordingly  done,  but  not  withoot 
deaths  and  wounds,  tbe  moat  reverend  fother  him- 
self, who  "  became  active  on  that  side  in  pemm,'" 
being  among  the  wounded.  A  few  days  after  the 
storming  of  tbe  town,  the  strong  castle  of  Conway 
surrendered,  as  did  also  Flint  Castle,  and  all  other 
places  in  Wales.  *'  So  that  now  there  was  not  odo 
garrison  in  England  or  Wales  remaining^  hot  what 
was  rednced  to  tha  powar  of  the  two  Hoosea,  mrm 
only  those  in  the  nnth,  which  remaioed  in  the 
bands  of  the  Scots." 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  at  Newcaatle  wera  laboring 
hard  to  nuke  the  king  take  the  covenant.  Charles 
thought  that  he  might  take  it  with  a  mental  reser- 
vation, but  having  some  scruples,  or  wishing  for  the 
countenance  of  a  leading  churchman,  he  wrote  a 
letter,  or,  as  it  is  described,  "  sent  a  case  of  con- 
science," to  Dr.  Juxon,  bisliop  of  London: — **Hy 
lord,"  wrote  tbe  king,  "my  knowledge  of  your 
worth  and  learning,  and  particularly  in  resolving 
cases  of  conscience,  makes  me  at  this  time,  I  con- 
fess, put  to  you  a  bard  and  bold  ta^  nor  would  1 
do  it,  but  that  1  am  confident  you  know  not  what  fesr 
is  in  a  good  cause.  Yet  I  hope  you  believe  that  I 
shall  be  loth  to  expoae  yon  to  a  noedleaa  danger, 
assuring  you  tbat  I  will  yield  to  none  of  your 

I  deiin  to  know  what  otaditlona  I  amj  barn,  and  I  will  nVtm  jtm 
pmant  nniwai." 
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Manda  in  wj  tns  of  yom  pfMerratioo.  I  need 
aoc  tflU  joa  tfia  maoj  pennarioiia  mod  direateoingB 
that  Inth  been  oaed  to  me  for  making  me  change 
•piacepal  into  preat^erial  gorentment,  whkh  abao- 
htoly  to  do  is  so  directly  agaiost  mj  conscieoee, 
that,  bjr  the  grace  of  Ood,  no  misery  shall  ever 
make  me ;  bnt  I  bold  myself  obliged,  by  all  honest 
meana,  to  eachew  the  mischief  of  this  too  visible 
storm,  and  I  think  some  kind  of  compliance  with 
the  ioiqnity  of  the  Umes  may  be  fit  as  my  case  is, 
which  at  another  time  were  nnlawfiil.  These  are 
the  gionada  that  hare  made  me  think  of  this  in- 
cloaed  propoaitiea,  the  iriiich  as  one  way  it  looks 
kaadanae  to  oa,  an  in  another  I  am  fearful  lest  I 
ean  not  make  H  nith  a  aafe  eonac'ience;  of  which  I 
eeainnBd  yen  to  give  me  your  ofHokin  npoo  yoor 
aHegtance ;  conjuring  yon,  ^at  yon  will  deal  plainly 
aad  freely  with  me,  aa  yon  will  aoawer  it  at  the 
dreadful  day  of  judgment.  I  conceive  the  question 
10  be,  whether  I  may,  with  a  safe  eoDScience,  give 
way  to  this  proposed  temporary  compliance,  with  a 
resolntion  to  recover  and  maintain  that  doctrine  and 
discipline  wherein  I  have  been  bred.  The  duty  of 
my  oath  is  herein  chiefly  to  be  considered ;  I  flat- 
tsriag  myself  that  this  way  I  better  comply  with  it, 
dnn  being  constant  vritb  a  flat  denial,  cooaideriDg 
how  noable  I  am  by  force  to  obtain  that  which  this 
way  there  wanta  not  probebility  to  recover,  if  ac- 
eeptod  (odienriae  tlwre  is  no  harm  done) ;  for,  my 
ng»l  anthori^  once  MtUed,  I  make  no  question  of 
fac«v«fiag  sirfscopftl  government,  and  God  is  my 
witoean  my  diiefest  end  in  regaining  my  power  is 
m  do  tbs  diorch  service.  So,  expecting  your  rea- 
sana  to  ilmngthen  your  opinion,  whatsoever  it  be,  I 
mat 

Yoor  most,  assured,  real, 

Faithful,  constant  friend, 

"CHAaLES  R. 

"  P.S. — I  desire  yoor  opinion  in  the  particnlars, 
as  well  as  in  the  general  scope  of  it ;  and  yet  mend 
mach  in  the  penning  of  it.  I  give  yon  leave  to  take 
the  naaiitancn  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Dr. 
Si^doa*  and  either  of  them.  Bat  let  me  have 
year  naawer  with  all  convenient  apeed.  None 
knnn  of  this  bnt  TVill  Murray,  who  promises 
exact  aneney.  If  yonr  ofrinions  and  reasons 
■hail  eonflrm  roe  in  mdiing  of  this  proposition, 
than  yon  may  in  aome  way  be  seen  in  it,  othar- 
irise  I  promise  yon  that  yonr  opinion  shall  he  con- 
cealed."* 

It  has  been  judged,  from  the  fact  of  Charles's 
not  poraoing  the  line  of  condnct  bo  ingeniously 
hinted  at,  and  also  from  the  honest,  straightforward 
cbaiaetor  of  Jnxon,  that  the  bishop's  answer,  which 
has  not  been  preserved,  was  frank  and  honest,  like 
that  wliich  he  liad  given  when  consoltod  about  the 
ezeeation  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  The  king,  bow- 
aver,  could  not  decliae  fulfilling  the  promise  which 
he  h»A  made  the  Scots  throngh  Mootreuil,  to  listen 
10  the  ailments  of  their  Presbyterian  divines; 
and  Alauader  Hnndenan,  the  moat  celebrated  of 
tham^  waa  aent  for.  4fr  ii  aaid,  at  Charles's  express 

1  MrHuijBlto. 


derira.*  The  learned  theolo^an  chanced  to  ftU 
rick  and  die  daring  these  dispmationi,  at  New- 
castle ;  and  the  myalists,  availing  themaelves  of  the 
circa  mstance,  declared  that  he  liad  been  be^n  in 
argument  by  the  lung*  and  had  died  of  grief  and 
vexation.' 

But  while  Charles  was  pretending  to  give  ear  to 
the  Presbyterian  teachers,  and  to  have  made  up  bis 
mind  to  cease  all  projecte  of  hostility,  and  agree 
with  every  desire  of  the  victorious  parliament,  he 
was  corresponding  with  the  papists  in  Ireland,  and 
devising  the  tnost  desperate  if  not  the  most  ridica- 
lons  plana  for  resaming  hostilities.  On  the  SOth  of 
July  he  wrote  to  Olamo^n,  expressing  a  wonder- 
fnl  affection  for  that  nobleman's  person  and  conver- 
sation, and  telling  him  that  he  was  not  so  strictly 
guarded  bat  that,  if  he  aent  a  prudent  and  secret 
person  to  Newcaatle,  he  could  commnnicate  with 
him.  If,"  eontinned  the  king,  "you  could  raise 
a  Sarge  sum  of  money  by  pawning  my  kingdoms,  1 
am  content  you  should  do  it ;  and  if  I  recover  them, 
I  will  fully  repay  that  money.  And  tell  the  nuncio 
that  if  once  I  can  come  into  his  snd  ^our  haads, 
which  ought  to  be  extremely  wished  for  by  you 
both,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  England  as  Ireland, 
since  all  the  rest,  as  I  see,  despise  me,  I  will  do  it. 
And  if  I  do  not  say  this  from  my  heart,  or  in  any 
future  time  if  I  fail  yon  in  this,  may  God  never  re- 
store me  to  my  kingdoms  in  this  world,  nor  give  me 
eternal  hapfrinesB  in  the  next."*  A  copy  of  this  let- 
ter was  transmitted  to  the  pope,  who*  it  ia  aaid, 

received  great  comfort  from  the  reading  of  it,  bnt 
at  the  aame  Uma  shed  tears  of  compassion  for  the 
king's  circumstances."  And  Glamorgsnj  with  the 
advice  of  Rinnccini,  the  pope's  nuncio  ia  Ireland, 
drew  up  in  writing  nrgent  reasons  for  inviting  the 
king  into  Ireland.  At  the  same  moment  Henrietta 
Maria  proposed  transporting  herself  to  that  country ; 
and  when  her  husband  would  not  hear  of  this  haz 
ardouB  project,  she  endeavored  to  make  him  avow 
all  the  secret  articles  concluded  with  Glamorgan  in 
favor  of  the  Catholics,  upon  which  avowal  she  main- 
tained that  the  pope  would  snbsidise  an  Irish  army, 
and  the  Irish  papists  rise  to  a  man  in  his  fovor. 

<  On  tb«  Itth  of  May,  Bullia  writei  (o  Alviander  Handerm:— 
"  If  thmt  inmn  now  toaticUe  oa  biihopt  mmI  tfplinqDeiitt,  anil  iqch 
fooliih  toyi,  it  Menu  he  is  mad ;  if  h«  kava  iha  laaM  gtace  ur  wiiduai, 
be  Baj,  by  God's  merej,  imNntlj  end  the  niteriei  nharein  bioMelf 
Md  muj  are  Jikel/  mlao  to  link.  Let  me  entreat  joa  for  one  thins. 
Kbea  jDU  hiTB  done  yoor  nttermoit,  if  it  be  God'i  pleatore  to  denjr  lb* 
ineceM,  not  (o  rex  joaraalf  niore  than  ii  meet;  «i  tnwrerfm  vuit 
vaderi,  Ac  When  vre  hear  of  jour  health  and  coorafe  it  will  n- 
freab  ns.  Go  mauen  at  the;  will,  if  men  will  not  be  uved,  who  can 
help  ill  And  jM  ym  know  tbnt  I  wea  nerer  enang  Iboae  who  bed 
greatoet  aveiaion  tnm  bi*  pereon,  or  leaat  eynqtathj  with  hia  aflic 
liona :  if  he  be  reiolTed  to  ilop  our  raoDthi,  and  bind  onr  hanili,  that 
we  can  neither  ipeak  nor  do  for  him,  let  him  go  on  to  to  make  hiH. 
»elf  and  na  miierable;  there  ii  a  better  life  cominf ;  bat  wo  to  tb(ia*> 
TiUaina  who  have  bewiiehad.  poiioned,  and  infatoatad  a  good  prinoe, 
for  hia  own  and  ao  many  miUiona'  rain ;  wa  are  in  a  fair  waj,  and 
daily  adnwee  into  it.  if  hw  obatinacj  epoil  not  all  the  play." 

■  A  paper  wa«  eien  paUwbed  id  London,  prelending  to  be  «  death* 
bad  declarmtioa  Hendanon.  in  which  ha  waa  made  to  recant  hia 
fbnner  opjaiona,  and  to  aapraaa  grant  raPMna  for  the  abara  ha  bad 
taken  in  the  war  j  aad  which  the  general  aaaembly  tbonght  it  naoea- 
eatT,  by  aa  act  pajeed  on  the  7tb  of  ADgitit,  IHB,  formally  to  denonoca 
aa  fori  ad,  eeandalona,  and  falaa.  Altboogb  tbe  oooirmraiay  rei^eciiac 
ibe  genaineneaa  of  this  paper  waa  ranawad  ao  Inialy  ai  the  middle  at 
the  laat  eentniy,  no  doabt  aa  to  iia  being  a  Ibrgary  la  now  eotertaiacd 
in  Bay  qttattar.  *  Biinb,  Inqniry. 
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MazBrin  led  her  majeety  to  believe  that  he  woald 
hod  10,000  Frenchmen  in  Engknd  to  cooperate 
with  the  Irish  Catholics ;  and  it  sppean  that  the 
eurdinal  really  engaged  with  Lord  Jermyn  to  seiEe 
upon  Jersey  and  Gaemaey.  two  islands  which  geo- 
graphically behmged  to  Fraace,  and  which  it  wonM 
have  suited  the  French  to  reeorer.  We  can  not 
possibly  meatioa  half  the  wild  schemes  that  were 
entertaioed  at  Newcastle  and  at  Paris,  between  the 
going  of  Charles  to  the  Scots*  qoarters  aDd  his 
delivery  over  to  the  English ;  but  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  them  was,  that  Montrose,  whom  the 
Iting  had  ordered  to  lay  down  his  arms,  should  be 
recalled  to  head  a  fresh  insurrection  in  the  High- 
lands, snd  take  the  command  of  fresh  hordes  from 
Ireland. 

Oo  the  9Sd  of  July  the  final  propositions  of  par- 
liament were  presented  to  Charles  at  Newcastle  by 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  the 
Lord  Montague  of  the  peers,  and  six  members  of 
the  HoDse  of  Commons,  the  eommissionerB  of  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  being  present  and  consenting 
to  them.  The  Lords  and  Commons,  commission- 
ers of  the  parliament  of  England,"  says  May,  "Stayed 
long  with  the  king  at  Newcastle,  hnmbly  entreating 
him  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  sign  and  establish 
those  propositions,  being  not  much  higher  than 
those  which  bad  been  offered  to  his  majesty  at 
Uxbridge,  when  the  chance  of  war  was  yet  doubt- 
ful. The  same  thing  did  the  commissioners  of  the 
parliament  in  Scotland  humbly  entreat;  and  the 
like  did  others  daily,  who  came  with  renewed  sup- 
pticationa  to  that  end,  from  the  pnrlianieDt  sitting 
at  Edinbnrgh.  But  in  vain  were  the  supplicntious 
of  both  kingdoms ;  the  king  persisted  obstinately  in 
dental  of  his  assent.  Bat  daily  he  seemed  to  take 
exception  at  some  particniars,  whereby  time  was 
delayed  for  some  months,  and  Ute  afbira  of  both 
kingdoms  much  retarded,  which  happened  at  an 
unseasoDBble  time,  when  not  only  dissensions  be- 
tween the  two  nations  about  garrisons,  money,  and 
other  things,  were  justly  feared,  but  also,  in  the 
parliament  of  England  and  city  of  London,  the 
divisions  were  then  increasing  between  the  two 
factions  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
from  whence  the  common  enemy  began  to  swell 
with  hopes  not  improbable.  And  thii,  perehance, 
v>as  the  cause  of  the  king^s  delay."^ 

Many  men  that  did  not  love  the  king  personally, 
but  that  loved  monarchy,  implored  him  to  accept 
the  propositions  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
throne.  Others  used  prayers,  mingled  with  threats. 
The  earls  of  Arygle  and  Loudon  besought  him  on 
their  knees,  bnt  all  in  vain.  Then  London,  now 
chanceUor  of  Scothnd,  told  him  that  his  assent  to 
the  propositions  waa  indispensable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  crown  and  kingdoms — that  the  danger 
and  loss  of  a  refusal  Would  be  remediless,  and  bring 
on  a  sodden  ruin  and  destruction.  The  noUe  Scot 
continued  with  increasing  energy — "The  differ- 
ences betwixt  your  majesty  and  parliament  (known 
to  no  man  better  than  yourself)  are  at  this  time  so 
high  that  (after  so  many  bloody  battles)  no  com- 
i  Bnv.  Hilt.  Pirl. 


posnre  can  be  made,  nor  a  more  certain  ruin  avtrid- 
ed,  without  a  present  pacification.  The  parliament 
are  in  possesBton  of  your  navy,  of  all  the  towns, 
castles,  and  forts  of  England ;  they  enjoy,  besides, 
sequestrations  and  your  revenue.  Soldiers  and 
moneys  are  raised  by  thmr  suthorily,  and,  after  so 
many  victories  and  successes,  they  have  a  standing 
strong  army,  who,  for  their  strength,  are  able  to  act 
any  thing  in  church  or  commonwealth  at  their  own 
pleasure.  Besides,  there  are  some  so  fearful,  others 
so  unwilling,  to  submit  to  your  majesty,  that  they 
desire  neither  yourself  nor  any  of  your  issue  to 
reign  over  them.  The  people,  weary  of  war.  and 
groaning  under  taxes,  though  they  desire  peace, 
yet  are  so  much  against  the  pulling  down  of  mon- 
archy (under  which  they  have  long  flourished)  that 
they  which  are  weary  of  yoor  government  dare  not 
go  about  to  throw  it  off  until  they  have  (once  at 
least)  offered  propositions  of  peace  to  yonr  majesty, 
lest  the  vulgar  (without  whose  concurrence  they 
can  not  perfect  the  work)  should  fall  from  them. 
Therefore,  when  the  whole  people,  wesry  of  war, 
desire  security  from  pressures  nnd  arUtrary  rule, 
tiie  most  honorable  Houses  of  Parliament  have  con- 
seated  to  offer  these  propositions  to  yonr  majesty, 
without  which  the  greater  part  of  the  people  do 
suppose  the  kingdom  can  neither  enjoy  peace  nor 
safety.  Therefore  your  majesty's  friends  and  the 
commissioners  of  Scotland,  though  not  without  some 
reluRtanee,  were  forced  to  consent  to  the  sending 
of  these  propositions  (for  else  none  had  been  sent), 
or  else  incur  the  public  hatred  as  enemies  to  peace. 
Now,  Sir,  if  your  majesty  (which  Ood  forbid)  should 
deny  to  sign  these  propositions,  you  would  lose  alt 
your  friends,  both  in  city  and  country,  and  all  Eng- 
land, as  one  man,  would  rise  up  against  yon ;  and 
it  may  then  be  feared  (all  hope  of  reconcitiation 
being  taken  away)  that  they  may  cite  jron,  depose 
you,  and  set  up  another  government.  Moreover, 
they  will  require  of  ns  to  deliver  your  majeaty  to 
them,  to  restore  their  garrison  towns,  and  carry  our 
army  out  of  England.  Lastly,  if  your  majesty  per- 
sists in  denying,  both  kingdoms  will  be  compelled  to 
agree  together  for  their  mutual  safety,  to  settie  re- 
ligion and  peace  without  yon,  which  (to  our  un- 
speakable grief)  would  ruin  yonr  majesty  and  yonr 
posterity.  But  if  your  majesty  shall  despise  the 
counsel  of  us  (who  wish  nothing  more  upon  earth 
than  the  establishment  of  your  majesty's  throne), 
and,  by  obstinacy,  lose  England,  your  inajes^  will 
not  be  suffered  to  enter  Scotland  and  min  diaL* 
Sir,  we  have  laid  our  hands  upon  our  hearts — ^we 
have  prayed  to  God  to  direct  us — and  have  serious- 
ly considered  of  the  remedy  for  these  mtBchleft; 
but  we  can  find  nothing  else  (as  the  ease  now 

'  A*  ftr  back  u  the  mcntli  of  Hkj,  Robert  Bafllic  hmd  writtm  frm 
London  to  Alettadar  Jbwlenon  «t  N<weutl»— "  If  God  belp  jon  to 
ntke  bin  qwekly  to  do  hi*  4mjt  thfi  pMida  mob  naAj  to  woleoat 
him  ;  bnt  if  ho  ohBll  nmain  ofaotinKto,  or  Mxj  much  Uom,  it  it  yvrj 
like  all  fail  people  will  join  KgaintI  him  ud  all  who  will  uk*  hii  part- 
Thia  delay  of  a  declaTatioD  from  him  and  ui  ioereaae  jealoaaiei  and 
clamora.  The  froat  Ood  help  jon  to  aoflen  that  ■w'a  haart,  kat  ha 
rain  hivaalf  ami  «t  wilh  Ma.  Bo  aaaond  ho  mom  oilhor  jiold  la 
reaaon,  and  ahofathor  dhango  Ua  priodptaa,  ar  elao  ho  will  fell  is 
trafic  Biiarioa,  and  that  witboot  tha  osauaiatntiaB  of  Hmm  who 
I  hUhtrta  knt  coiiariwntfri Ida  tmKHm^ 
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Muda)  wliich  GOB  pnuwre  yirar  crewn  wad  king-  ■ 
donw  dioB  dwt  yonr  majeily  ihonld  Mg^  these 
propoiilioni.*'*   Bnt  Charlei  wonld  aot  nga,  and 
he  wai  u  deaf  to  the  geotler  repreientatioiu  of 
othen  u  to  the  rough  eloiinence  of  Loodoo. 

On  the  same  d»j  that  the  cominiauoDers  jrom 
parliameDt  arriTed  at  Newcastle,  there  came  to  the 
same  f^e  M.  de  BellidTre,  a  new  ambassador  from 
France,  who  implored  the  king  to  accept  the  propo- 
Bitioiia,  and  preteated  to  bim  fresh  letters  from  the 
queen,  who  repeated  her  argameots  and  her  prayers 
10  the  same  effect.  Bellierre,  seeiug  that  his  rep- 
reseatations  were  but  too  iittle  heeded,  by  an  ex- 
press, quickly  iuformed  the  cardinal  (Mazarin)  that 
the  king  was  too  reserred  io  giving  the  parliament 
■atisfactioiit  and  therefore  wished  that  lomebody 
might  be  MDt  over  who  waa  like  to  have  bo  much 
credit  with  bia  najes^  as  to  penaade  him  to  what 
waa  necasaaiy  for  hia  aerrice.  Upon  which,  the 
queeu,  who  was  oever  edviaed  by  those  who  either 
QuderBtood  or  valued  the  king'a  true  iotereat,  cod- 
Dulted  with  those  about  her,  and  sent  Sir  William 
Oavenant,  au  honest  man  and  a  witty,  but  iu  all 
respecu  inferior  to  such  a  trust,  with  a  letter  of 
credit  to  the  king,  . .  .  having  likewise  other  ways 
declared  her  opinion  to  his  majesty  that  he  should 
part  with  the  church  for  his  pence  aud  security."' 
Thia  waa  Davenaot  the  poet,  who,  according  to 
Clarendon,  was  peraooally  well  kuowu  to  the  king, 
but  under  another  character  than  was  like  to  give 
bim  much  credit  in  thia  argnmeut  about  religion. 
The  poor  poet,  the  better  to  induce  Charles  to  yield 
the  matter  <d  epucopacy,  the  great  bar  to  all  nego- 
tiatioD,  Tootared  to  soy  that  it  was  the  advice  and 
opinion  of  all  his  nu^esty's  fneads  that  he  should  do 
•0.  " What  friends 7**  inquired  Charles.  "My 
Lord  Jermyn,"  replied  Davensnt.  •'Jermyn  does 
Dot  aoderatand  any  thing  about  the  church,"  objected 
the  king.  The  Lord  Culpeper  is  of  the  same 
mind,"  rejoined  the  poet.  Culpeper  hath  no  reli- 
gion," replied  Charles.  And  then,  accordiag  to 
Clarendon,  who  never  omits  to  laud  his  own  ortho- 
doxy, he  inquired  whether  the  Chaocellor  of  the 
Kxcbequer  {tbtX  is.  Clarendon  himself)  was  of  that 
miod ! — and  J>avenant  told  his  majesty  that  he  did 
not  koow,  for  that  Clarendon  was  not  at  Paris.  The 
poet  then  offering  some  reasons  of  his  own,  ia  which 
lie  mentioned  the  church  slightingly,  Chsries  was 
tramported  with  iodigni^D,  and  drove  him  from 
his  presenco.  •*  Whereupon,"  adds  the  historian, 
"the  poor  mant  who  had  in  truth  very  good  affec- 
tions, was  eiceedingly  dejected  and  afflicted,  and 
returned  into  France  to  give  an  account  of  his  ill 
•access  to  those  who  sent  bim."  M.  de  Bellievre 
•ODo  took  the  same  route,  having,  however,  pre- 
vimsly  paid  a  visit  to  the  pariiament  of  Scotland.* 

<  Haj,  Bnviarr.  Kmhwortli  gint  the  mna  •petcli  in  nry  Mttij 
mmm  words.  ■  Cl&raDilon,  Hiat. 

*  H«  uU  iha  Easliali  |MriwiMBt  that  k*  had  had  il  in  ooannaiid 
tk«  fMn-nfmt  ud  tba  Kiaf  of  Fnnem  tu  endeaTOr  a  |oad 
ncMciliailoa  batwara  hia  B^fartyaDd  them ;  bM  that  waing  in  what 
«  boBur  tbar  ware,  aad  the  ptapoaitioaa  tbej'  had  tent  to  hii  majaaly, 
W  had  aathiaf  fnrUiar  to  do  but  to  Januuul  bii  puuport.  The  par- 
luBtat,  ia  Modiaf  hiA  hia  paai,  told  him  "that  thajr  took  in  good 
fan  aad  ihaakfailj  Iiom  tha  Kiay  uf  Fnaoa  hia  foud  aftetiona  and 
lalaatwM  tQ  thaM  ivfOama,  aad  williB|Ba«  to  wm  thair  tnraUaa 


Edinburgh  and  other  Scottish  cities  sent  tender  pe- 
titions to  ^e  king,  imploring  bim  to  take  the  eove- 
nant,  and  save  himself  and  his  niysl  progeny ;  bnt 
all  waa  of  no  avail.  On  tiiB  5th  of  August  the  com- 
missioaers  at  Newcastle  informed  the  two  Houses, 
by  letter,  that  they  conld  not  obtain  his  majesty's 
consent  to  the  propositions,  nor  any  answer  any 
way  satisfactory ;  that  he  had  given  them  a  paper 
containiDg  offers  to  come  up  to  London  to  treat  in 
person  ;  and  that  this  waa  all  they  conld  get  from 
him.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  they  wrote 
again  to  say  that  the  king  still  refused  to  sign,  though 
the  commissioners  of  both  kingdoms  had  begged  him 
on  their  knees  to  do  it.  Two  or  three  days  after 
the  commissioners  in  person  made  a  report  of  all 
that  had  passed  at  Newcastle  between  the  king  and 
themselvea :  tbey  received  the  thanks  of  the  Honse, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  give  the  same 
thanks  to  the  Scottish  commiasionerB  who  had  acted 
with  them  in  that  buainess.  In  the  course  of  this 
debate  a  Presbyterian  member  excfaimed,  »  What 
will  become  of  us  now  that  the  king  has  refused  our 
propositions  T"  "  What  would  have  become  of  ns  if 
he  had  accepted  them  1"  replied  ooe  of  the  Inde- 
pendents; whose  query  must  incessantly  occur  to 
those  who  meditate  upon  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  great  conflict,  and  upon  the  declared  and  con- 
firmed cfaarscter  of  Charles. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Scots  was  a  very  im- 
portant circumstance,  and  one  that  tended  to  dis- 
sipate the  hopes  which  the  king  had  built  upon 
the  jealousies  and  dissensions  existing  between  the 
English  House  of  Commons  and  the  Scottish  army, 
and  which  at  one  time  really  presented  a  prospect 
of  hostile  collision.  On  tbe  19th  of  May,  withontany 
settlement  of  tbe  heavy  pecuniary  claims  the  Scots 
had  upon  them,  the  House  of  Commons  had  voted 
that  England  had  no  longer  any  need  of  the  Scottish 
nrmy.  And  at  the  same  time,  out  of  doors,  loud 
complaints  were  heard  against  tbe  Scots  for  retain- 
ing possession  of  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  with  other 
towns  io  the  north,  and  gRrrisoniog  them  as  if  they 
meant  to  keep  them.  Tho  Scots,  on  their  part,  did 
not  forget  to  remind  the  English  of  bow  much  they 
and  tbe  cause  of  liberty  had  owed  to  their  well- 
timed  assistance ;  and  they  called  for  a  settlement 
of  acconnts  and  payment  of  the  money  rightfnlly  due 
to  them ;  for,  previously  to  their  second  coming  into 
England,  the  parliament  bad  ^eed  to  subsidize 
them.  King  or  no  king  in  their  hands,  the  Scots 
would  have  claimed  their  money ;  bnt  it  is  possible 
that,  without  that  security,  the  payment  would 
neither  have  been  so  prompt  nor  so  liberal.  This  bus- 
iness was  prolonged  from  the  month  of  May  to  tho 
month  of  September,  and  it  was  always  considered 
as  separate  from  any  negotiation  respecting  tbe 
keeping  or  yielding  tbe  king's  person.  Tbe  pride 
of  the  Scots  was  iocesBaatly  irritated,  but  their  pru- 
dence was  stronger  than  their  pride.  On  the  12th 
of  August  their  commissioners  presented  a  remark- 
over,  to  oad  tbe  whicb  thay  bad  dona,  and  would  continue  to  do,  Ihoir 
atmoat.  But  thajr  could  not  afreo  that  any  (braipi  itata  ibmild  intar> 
poM  ia  tharamainlnf  diflanNaa.nor  in  ratticuUrthaKiBf  of  Franca, 
I  b/  hii  eilnerdiBar/  aubundor." 
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Able  ipiritod  piiper'  to  the  Engliah  Hovse  of  Lorde, 
declaring  that  they  were  williag  forthwith  to  Bur- 
reoder  the  gnrrisoos  poisesBod  by  them  ia  this  king- 
dom, which  they  did  keep  for  no  other  end  but  the 

1  In  the  preunbl«  the  Scottiih  ram  mi  alone  rs  nid,  with  eqiikl  tnith 
■Ml  dignity — "The  ume  principle!  of  brotherly  aifeciion  which  did 
■iKlnee  both  kingdoni  lo  k  ranjaDction  of  their  rouniele  end  forcei  in 
ihi*  mow,  more  di  et  thii  time  to  Bpplj  aimelTce  to  the  noat  real 
»nd  cfTtMual  way*  which  tend  lo  t.  ipeedj  coodaaion  and  amic»ble 
peitiatTi  and  to  Ihe  preiention  of  uiaunderatandinga  between  the  king- 
(Joma  in  any  of  theae  thing*,  which,  peradTcntare,  oor  caminnD  en«- 
miea  luok  Dpon  with  manh  joy,  aa  occaeioni  of  diflamtM*.  F»r  tkU 
«ad  wc  l«v(  mol  taken  notue  of  the  Mmy  bate  ra7viaiiK«  and  rtteraUt 
mrperwioiu  catt  ujwK  tAc  ktxgdim  of  Seotlatii,  in  pnnttd  pamphltl$  and 
otktrwiu ;  expecting  from  the  juMice  and  wiadora  of  the  honorable 
Ilonaei  that  they  will  themaelTei  take  auch  oograe  for  the  TindicatlMi 
of  our  nation  and  army,  aa  the  ealatea  of  Scotland  hare  ahowad  then- 
•elvee  rfiady  to  do  fur  them  in  the  like  caie.  Upon  tin  imvilation  of 
Mk  HouMf,  tkt  kingdom  of  Seollamd  did  ckterftHf  mndertaki,  md 
hatk  failhfuily  maaagtd  their  attitt^»et  to  Mm  kimgdowi,  in  fmrnmft 
of  iKt  tndt  tzfrtt»tA  fx  (Ac  eovtnttU  :  and  the  forcea  of  the  camom 
enemy  being,  by  the  bleiiiDg  of  God,  upon  the  joint  endearora  of  both 
htngdoma,  now  broken  and  tubdued,  a  foundation  ii  laid,  and  aome 
good  progrea)  made  in  the  reformalion  of  religioo,  which  we  tnut  Ihe 
honorable  Houaea  will,  according  to  the  covenant,  lincerely,  really, 
and  conataatlr  ptwcate  lilt  it  be  perfected."— A arAworl A.  The  per- 
teotaon  of  the  covenant  of  courae  meant  the  eatabliahmeut  of  ihe  Cal- 
viniaiic  doctrine  and  Preabytertan  kirk  in  EngUnd  ;  but,  in  ceomrritg 
the  bigotry  of  the  Soota,  we  ahuuld  rametoher  that  the  Engliah  parlia- 
meat,  in  their  hour  of  need  and  danger,  when  they  took  the  corrnani, 
led  the  Scnta  to  believe,  uotwithataitditig  the  alrokea  uf  Sir  Harry 
Vane'a  pen,  that  Ihej  fully  meant  to  go  haod-in-band  with  their  alliea 
in  the  great  matter  of  religion.  And  it  i>  quite  oertain  that,  wiihool 
thia  conTiction,  the  Scottiah  people  would  have  been  far  leu  eager  to 
take  the  field  and  march  into  England. 


safety  and  secarity  of  their  fbrcei,  and  wilhoot  delay 
to  recall  their  army ;  reHsooable  Batisfaction  being 
gifen  for  their  pains,  hazards,  charges,  and  saffer- 
inga ;  whereof  a  competent  proportion  to  be  pres- 
ently paid  to  their  army  before  their  disbanding, 
and  security  to  be  given  for  the  remainder,  at  such 
times  hereafter  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  dd."' 
They  demanded  or  desired  that  if  forces  should  be 
kept  on  foot  in  either  kingdom,  they  might  be  pal 
under  the  command  of  penons  sealoua  for  refonna- 
tioD  and  nniformity  in  religioo,  and  tender  of  the 
peace  of  the  kingdoms,  and  against  whom  neither 
Scots  Dor  Engliflh  might  have  any  just  grounds  uf 
jealousy;  that  as  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  been 
invaded,  and  was  still  invested  by  forces  from  Ire- 
land, the  honorable  Houses,  according  to  the  large 
treaty,  shonld  give  such  asaistance  to  the  Scots  sb 
might  speedily  reduce  those  rebels  to  obedience; 
that  whereas  propositions  for  a  safe  and  wetl-groand- 
ed  peace  had  been  lately  sent  to  the  king  for  ob- 
taining his  majesty's  consent,  and  as  the  utmost 
endeavors  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  not  been 
wanting  to  that  great  end — though  the  snccesa  bad 
not  answered  their  wishes  and  hopes,  the  king,  to 
their  unspeakable  grief,  not  having  agreed  to  the 
said  propoBitioDB — they  shonld  still  expect  to  b« 
consulted  with  in  settling  that  peace,  or  that,  aa  men 
engaged  in  the  same  cause  as  the  English,  laboring 
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uder  the  nine  dangers,  sod  Rimtog  at  the  same 
eak,  Aej  might  cooBott  together  and  reiolTe  what 
n>  next  to  be  done  for  the  safe^  of  the  two  kin^ 
doiDi.  The  Lwda  retorned  the  Scottish  commts- 
tttom  thnr  tliaoki,aiid  die  next  d^comniuicated 
iheir  paper  to  the  ComiDoiii.  The  CommoDS*  taking 
tha  Mme  into  oonaidera^n,  ordered  that  tbe  mm 
of  ^100,000  sboald  be  prorided  finrdiwith  for  the 
ScottiBh  army,  and  Toted  that  the  House  thankfully 
■pproved  of  their  gof>d  affection  and  zeal,  and  of  their 
oifer  to  deliver  op  the  garrisons  and  depart  the  king- 
dom. The  CotDmona  also  appointed  a  committee 
b>  lodit  and  settle  the  whole  money  acconnt.  The 
Stots  demanded  as  the  balance  doe  to  them  the  sum 
•f  ^600,000;  bnt,  after  some  debate,  their  commis- 
fimers  agreed  with  the  Commons  to  take  «£400|000( 
uf  which  one  half  was  to  be  pud  before  the  army 
left  Eaghud.  the  aecnrigr  of  the  public  &ith  being 
fftta  for  the  reminder.  Tfaia  bargau  waa  folly 
eosdnded  ibar  moatlis  before  the  Soota  deltvared 
^1  Charles,  and  during  the  whole  of  Ibose  four 
Buoths  their  commiaaionen  continned  to  negotiate 
•ith  the  EngTiah  parliament  in  ftvw  of  that  unhappy 
prince. 

Cfti  the  31st  of  September,  after  the  money 
■ccDnnt  had  been  aettled,  the  English  parliament 
resolved  that  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  liiag's 
penoo  bebnged  exclusiTely  to  them.  The  Scots 
insUotly  remonstrated  against  this  vote,  showing 
ihat  IS  Charlea  was  king  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of 
Eogltad,  as  both  natiotts  had  been  parties  in  the 
*ir,  aad  had  no  equal  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
kim  tad  liis  goremment,  ao  both  had  a  right  to  be 
nasnlted  reapncting  the  disposal  of  hia  pefaon. 
Thii  wu  a  sort  of  question  moat  diffienit  to  reaolTe, 
ud  sereral  conferences  Beamed  rather  to  embroU 
it  tfasn  clear  it.  and  ill-blood  grew  on  both  sides.* 
On  the  26th  of  September,  fiTo  days  after  this  TOte 
of  the  £iigUsh  pariiament,  Charles  wrote  to  the 
Daks  of  Hamilton,  who  had  obtained  hia  liberty, 
ni  generonaly  renewed  his  loyalty,  notwitfastand- 
a]|  the  harah  usage  he  bad  received.  "  I  must 
ttrll  you,'*  said  Charles,  » that  those  at  London  think 
10  get  me  into  their  hands  by  telling  our  countrymen 
lint  they  do  not  intend  to  make  me  a  prisoner :  oh ! 
M,  by  no  means;  bat  only  to  give  me  an  honorable 
Snard  forsooth,  to  attend  me  continually  for  the 
mority  of  my  person.  Wherefore  I  must  tell  yon 
[ud  'lii  so  br  firom  a  secret,  that  I  desire  that 
fntf  one  should  know  it— only  for  the  way,  that  I 
Invs  it  to  yoa  to  manage  for  my  best  advantage) 
ibtt  1  wil  Bot  be  left  in  Engbmd  when  this  amy 
ntnt,  and  these  garrisons  are  rendered  (without 
■  vinbia  vii^ent  fiirce  upon  my  person),  unless, 
el^trly,  sod  according  to  the  old  way  of  nnder- 
MandiDg,  I  may  remain  a  free  man,  and  that  no 
utesdut  be  forced  upon  me,  upon  any  pretense 
vbitMever.  So  much  for  that."  Every  ^ing, 
iherefere,  tbxt  tended  to  keep  the  ScoUish  army  in 
^^a|lud  was  acceptable  to  the  king,  whose  fiends 
(lod  he  stiU  had  a  few)  in  Scotland  were  eierting 
UMBudves  m  his  favor.   On  the  lOtfa  of  December 

-tkimyl^  vguMMi  Had  «  Mb  Mm  an  tl*n  >r 


the  Scottish  parliament,  under  the  management  of 
the  Hamiltoos,  voted  that  they  shoukl  do  their  best 
to  maintain  thehr  meiurehical  system  of  gOTamment 
and  Charlea'a  title  to  ih»  Eog^i^  crown;  but  on  dw 
veiy  next  day,  this  vote  was  racinded,*  and  a  dec- 
laration was  adopted  and  published,  that  the  king- 
dom of  Softtiand  could  not  lawfiiDy  engage  on  the 
king's  side  even  if  he  were  deposed  in  England, 
seeing  that  he  would  not  take  the  covenant  nor  give 
any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  propositions  tendered 
to  him  for  peace.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  parliament 
of  Scotiaod  farther  declared  that  Charlee  should  not 
be  permitted  to  come  into  Scotland,  or  that,  if  he 
were,  hia  royal  functions  should  be  suapeoded  until 
he  accepted  the  covenant  and  agreed  to  the  propo- 
sitions. At  this  moment  tiie  words  of  May  appear 
very  like  truth.  The  Scots,  he  says,  refused  to 
carry  the  king  to  Edinburgh,  fearing  that  his  pres- 
ence in  an  unsettled  kingdom  might  give  rise  to  new 
eommotions:  "they  radber  desbred  that  he  might 
be  carried  into  the  southern  parti  of  Enghmd  .... 
aa  if  England  ware  not  in  the  same  danger  by  hia 
presence.  So  that  in  all  that  whole  debate  they 
seemed  to  contend,  not  who  should  have  the  king, 
but  who  shoald  not  have  him."'  Elated  oy  the 
liopes  which  Hamilton  had  held  out  to  him,  Charles 
had  a  short  time  before  written  to  hia  wife.  I  am 
most  confident  that  within  a  very  short  time  I  shall 
be  recalled  with  much  honor,  and  all  my  frienda  will 
see  that  I  have  neither  a  fooluh  nor  a  peevish  con- 
science." But  now  his  heart  sunk  within  him,  and 
he  resolved  to  escape,  if  poasible,  and  fly  to  the  eon 
tinent — a  project  which  he  had  entertained  once  oi 
twke  b^re,  but  fh>m  which  ha  had  been  dissuaded 
by  his  wife,  who  not  only  thought  that  hia  evasion 
would  be  dangerous  to  Uie  monarchic  principle,  but 
who  did  not  wufa  for  hia  presence  or  socieQr  in 
France,  where  she  was  notoriously  wasting  the 
money  she  could  get  upon  Jermyn  and  her  other 
fovorites.  Never  was  the  bliodoess  of  political  par- 
tisanship more  severely  taxed  than  in  exacting  an 
idolatrons  worship  to  this  woman  as  a  heroine — as  a 
pattern  of  conjugal  affection  !  But  now  she  could 
no  longer  prevail  with  her  hoaband,  and  Charies, 
dreading  equally  ^e  ScoU  and  the  EngOah,  con- 

>  The  SMtlUh  MUtM,  it  «ppMTS,  Iwd  Wn  t>k«n  completely  by 
agipriM.  Their  lote  gave  the  kin^'afrientU  then  great  hope*.  "But 
the  HSt  daj,"  mfu  Hwbwonti,  "  mil  wh  dwhed  ■nis,  tbra  » 
wtraiag  wu  inMntsd  to  th*  pBriwBOMt  froa  tbs  conriMiaB  of  the 
kirk."  Tba  Uborioni  edlector  giTw  the  Utter  daeuMnt  et  fall  leuftlk 
It  ii  entitled,  ■'  A  Soleiin  and  Beaaouble  Wirains  to  all  Eatetae  and 
Degteea  of  Fartoaa  throaghoDt  the  Luul,  by  the  CommiMiaMn  of 
the  GcMnl  AMatmhlf."  The  antuied,  nnneaaciled  Freabytenus 
told  the  pariiament  that  Satan  wH  neitiMr  ikepinr  >or  Wo.  that  th» 
Chtinh  of  Chriw,  after  aeeaUng  to  be  near  the  pert,  nifht  be  a|abi 
toaeed  with  uothei  and  perlupa  a  freatei  tenpeat ;  that  all  mm 
ODght  to  tremble  at  the  remembrance  «f  former,  and  appeMancee  of 
fdlnre  jadgmenta  ctTing  miflitily  to  Heaven ;  that  theae  kiofdoBa 
were  bovBd  to  (he  Imru  and  covenant  aa  loaf  aa  the  ann  and  moon 
■hall  endnra ;  that  aa  hie  m^eitr  had  not  yet  aobaoibed  that  leafw 
and  eovanaat,  nor  ■atialled  the  Uwfol  deeirea  of  hie  loyal  eubjede  in 
both  nation*,  they  had  juit  canee  to  fear  that  hie  cofniag  into  Sootlaml 
might  be  *ery  da^roua  both  to  hia  majaaty  and  to  thla  hiaKdom. 
which  coning  they  therefore  deaited  might  be  tiBely  prawatod.  The 
warning  ended  by  espnaatng  a  hope  that  the  king  mig4tt  yet  take  tbv 
eorenanl  aa  the  only  hi^Ail  meana  of  pieeerring  himeelf,  hia  crown, 
and  poatetity  ;  that  he  might  ratnm  to  hie  Honaea  of  pariiaownt  in 
EBglaad  ae  areooacUed  pnan  to  aatiafied  ntiiMta ;  and  that  acclaaia- 
tiaaa  of  Joy  night  be  haaid  ia  all  hia  n^aatr'a  domhikaa,  and  sa 
•Mind  of  war  empt  agaiaat  the  bloody  IrM  raheta.       ■  Bkmiary. 
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eerted  with  Sir  Robert  Murray  and  WiUiam  Mur- 
ray B  plaD  to  escape  ia  disgaiee.  Flight,  however, 
was  no  longer  posaible.'  Od  the  20th  of  December 
the  king  wrote  to  the  pBrliamnnt  of  England,  and  to 
the  conimissioners  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  at 
Loodoot  to  ask  again  for  a  personal  treaty,  or,  eb  he 
termed  it,  "a  personal  free  debate  with  his  two 
Homes  of  parliament  upon  all  the  present  difler- 
anees."  Thfl  Hoasea  took  do  Dodce  of  this  mes- 
sage. The  Lords  voted  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  come  to  Newmarket,  there  to  remain  with  such 
atteadaiits  about  him  aa  both  Houses  should  appoint; 
but  the  Commons  wmild  not  agree  with  the  Lords, 
and  voted  that  Hoimby  House,  in  Northamptonshire, 
would  be  a  fitter  place  for  his  majesty.  This  was  on 
Christmee-eTe,  and  the  Houses  sat  on  the  whole  of 
the  following  day,  debating  about  the  kiog^a  coming 
to  Hoimby.  The  Lords  agreed  with  the  Commons 
that  that  wua  the  fitter  place,  and  the  Commons 
agreed  with  the  Lords  that  bis  coming  thither 
should  be  with  all  respect  to  the  safety  and  pres- 
ervation of  his  majesty's  person,  and  in  preserva- 
tion and  defense  of  the  true  religion ;  and  the  ques- 
Uon  being  put  whether  the  words,  "according  to 
the  covenant,"  should  be  added,  it  passed  in  the  af- 
firmative. The  Soots  had  now  fuljy  made  up  their 
mhida  to  deltver  Charies  to  the  parliament ;  yet  they 
made  one  eAbrt  more  to  induce  him  to  take  the  cov- 
enant'and  accede  to  the  propositions.  This  effort 
was  aDsuccessfoI ;  but,  on  the  14th  of  Janunry,  1647, 
he  submitted  the  following  paper  to  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  starting  with  a  fatal  position,  which 
must  always  have  rendered  all  negotiation  with  him 
a  mere  waste  of  time  and  paper,  end  which,  by  the 
way,  was  always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  par- 
liaments of  both  kingdoms,  without  his  reminding 
them  of  it.  "  It  is  a  received  opinion  by  many,  tkat 
engagements,  acts,  or  promises  of  a  restrained  person 
are  neither  valid  nor  obligatory  ;  how  true  or  fdUe 
t&ia  »,  /  vsUl  m%  note  {/ixpute ;  but  J  am  sure,  if  I  be 
not  free,  I  am  not  JU  to  anneer  your  or  any  praposi- 
Uont:  wfaereibre  yon  should  first  resolve  me  in 
what  state  I  stand,  as  in  relation  to  Jreedom,  before 
I  can  give  yoo  any  other  answer. ....  But  if  you 
object  the  loss  of  time  and  urgency  of  it,  certainly 
in  one  respect  it  presses  none  so  much  as  myself, 
which  makes  me  also  think  it  necessary  that  I  be 
not  to  seek  what  to  do  when  this  garrison  shall  be 
surrendered  up,  to  demand  of  you,  in  case  I  go  into 
Scotland,  if  I  shall  be  there  with  honor,  freedom, 
and  safe^,  or  how?"  The  answer  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners  to  his  majesty's  queries  was  very 
brief?  "1.  To  the  first,  in  what  state  yon  stand, 
aa  in  relation  to  freedom,  the  parliaments  of  both^ 
your  kingdoms  have  given  such  orders  and  directions 
as  they  have  thought  fittest  for  the  good  and  safety 
of  your  majesty  and  the  kingdoms,  to  the  general 
and  governor.  2.  To  yonr  majesty's  second  query, 
of  yonr  going  into  Scotland,  we  shall  humbly  desire 
that  we  may  not  now  be  put  to  give  any  answer ; 

1  Aa  lata  u  Ott  t7tb  of  iannirr,  IHT,  N.  8.,  Hoatnni)  writaa  to 
Iba  Frebcb  oonrt— "The  king  itill  thiaki  at  eicapiiiB,  which  I  find 
»nrj  day  man  diOicalt,  and  now  almott  bajund  all  poaaibility,  if  the 
Boota  ahmld  not  lika  battar  U  aee  him  out  of  hia  kiD([d«n  tbu  in  lha 
handa  of  Iba  ladapandtBia."— Tikarlpa  filota  Pmptrt. 


but,  if  your  majesty  sbatl  eitiier  deny  or  delay  yonr 
assent  to  the  proposilioos,  we  are  in  ^at  case  to  rep- 
resent to  your  majesty  the  resolution  of  the  parb- 
ment  of  England."  This  was  decisive;  andtwoday* 
after — on  the  16th  of  Jannaiy — Ae  parliament  of 
Scotland  gave  their  full  consent  ibr  deUvering  up  th« 
king,  stating  how  desirous  they  were  to  remove  lU 
jealousies,  to  strengthen  the  peace  and  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  so  firmly  tied  together  by 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant ;  and  bow  confident 
they  were  that  the  English  parKament  would  satisiy 
their  reasonable  denres,  and  make  the  integrity  of 
their  proceediogs  and  resolutions  in  all  thin  bnshiesi 
concerning  bis  majesty  appear  to  the  world,  either 
by  declaration  or  otherwise,  as  in  their  wisdom  they 
should  think  fit,  whereby  no  occasion  of  calumny 
might  be  left  to  the  wicked  enemies  of  either  natioa. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  parliament  had  de- 
clared episcopacy  forever  abolished ;  and,  by  puttini; 
to  sale  the  bishops'  lands,  money  had  been  obtained 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  army,  who  thua, 
as  they  themselves  affirmed,  got  their  rightful  due 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  priests  of  Baal.^  On  the  16th 
of  December,  ^200,000  in  hard  cash  had  been  put 
in  tbirty-vhi  carts,  and  sent  oS  toward  Newcartls, 
under  a  strong  escort  of  inftntry,  commanded  bf 
that  brave 'and  steady  soldier,  old  Skippon.  The 
money-bags  arrived  safely  at  York,  where,  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1647,  their  contents  were  counted 
out  to  the  Scottish  receiver,  or  rather  began  to  be 
counted  out,  for  the  process  occupied  some  nine  or 
ten  days.  Oa  the  21st  of  January  a  receipt  wsi 
signed  at  Northallerton.  On  the  30th  the  commii- 
Bioaers  of  the  English  parliament — the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke with  two  other  lords  and  six  commoners,  with 
a  numerous  train — received  from  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners at  Newcastle  the  person  of  the  king,  the 
Scottish  troops  evacaating  that  town  on  the  same 
day.  Charles  affected  to  be  pleased  with  thechaoge: 
he  talked  courteously,  and  even  cheerfully,  to  the 
Eaii  of  Pembroke  and  the  other  commisnonen. 
telling  them  be  vras  well  pleaaed  to  part  from  dw 
Scots  and  to  come  nearer  to  the  pariiament.'  It  is 
said,  however,  that  on  first  leaning  that  the  Scotch 
parliament  had  given  its  fbrmal  consent  to  the  defiv- 
ery  of  his  person,  be  exclaimed,  "  I  am  bonght  and 
sold  !"  But,  at  the  very  last  moment,  the  esrls  of 
Lauderdale  and  Traquair  again  preased  the  kin; 
with  more  ardor  than  ever  to  consent  to  establish 
Preabyterianism  and  approve  the  covenant,  under- 
taking  upon  those  conditions  to  carry  him  off"  to  Ber- 
wick, and  to  make  the  English  content  themsebeB 
with  what  bis  majesty  had  promised  them.  "I 
found  the  king."  continues  Montreuil.  the  aiUborily 
for  this  statement,  "absolutely  confirmed,  by  letters 
which  he  had  received  from  the  queen,  in  his  reso- 
lution not  to  do  these  tbings;  but  the  Scots  did  ooi 
hesitate  to  oflTer  me  as  tuneb  as  80,000  Jacobuses  if 
the  king  would  only  promise  to  do  what  they  de- 
sired.***   It  should  also  be  continaal|y  home  ia 

*  Pan  cf  Um  BKMtay,  bowavar,  tor  payins  tba  Seoia  wai  ntaad  V 
loan  IB  the  city  of  London.  ■  Ueibtrt,  H«i»>in. 

'  Tharioe,  Stata  FapeTS.  It  ia  pTwod,how»w,  by  herown  Ienn»- 
ihM  llanfatta  Uaxit,  pravioaaly  Iwd  repaaladly  ni««d  Cbariaa  lo  k- 
eaFtthataraaobrad  hftha  Seola.  MoBtmil  qipaan  to  h>*B  ban 
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■ltd*  ia  judging  of  this  traoMctioa,  that  the  Scots 
did  not  dalivar  the  king  to  the  ladepeodeatB,  who 
had  begu  to  declare  their  aTenioo  to  all  kiagly 
lOfaraiaeDtt  and  who  were  the  party  that  brought 
Um  to  llw  wcattMr  bat  to  their  brethren  the  Prea* 
bjteriuM,  who  antartamed  the  highaat  respect  for 
the  kiagly  office  (only  toring  democracy  io  the 
cfamdi),  aod  who  oever  eDtertWDed  any  deeigo  of 
repobbeaoinag  England  or  taking  the  king's  life. 
At  that  moment  the  Preabyterans  of  Eo^and, 
flashed  by  recant  successes  in  the  manceavers  of 
pvliameot,  were  decidedly  the  party  domiaant ;  and 
iksy  wemed  so  powerfni.  and  the  Independents  so 
depresaed,  that  it  would  have  required  the  gift  of 
prophecy  to  foresee  the  ^inga  which  happened  in 
the  coarse  of  two  years.  It  baa  been  a  general,  yet 
kitnnge  and  almost  unaccountable  error  to  connect 
ihs  suTaDder  of  Charles  at  Newcastle  and  his  ex- 
smlioii  It  Whitehall,  like  cause  and  effect,  or  like 
CRcanstaiieaB  ckwely  allied  ia  time  and  ia  motive. 
Hm  pea  of  an  indnstrions  writer  might  foil  from  h& 
land  ia  deapav  if  be  undertook  to  detail  at  leagtb 
the  Bomeretts  mbaidiuy  canaes  which  broaght  about 
tka  tragical  cataatrophe. 

lathe  mean  time  the  Scouiah  army  reerossed 
tke  borders,  cTOcaatiog  Carlisle,  Berwick,  and  all 
Uw  posts  they  had  held  io  England ;  and  Charles 
jaameyed  by  easy  stages  toward  Holmby  House,  a 
Mately  mansion  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Northampton- 
•hire,  bat  at  do  great  distance  from  the  fatal  field 
of  Naseby.*  As  they  jonraeyed  along,  it  was  made 
evident  that  the  traditions  of  royalty,  and  even  ao 
afasord  snperstiUoa  connected  with  them,  bad  still  a 
powerful  hold  on  the  public  mind.  The  people 
flacked  to  see  lum,  and  accompanied  him  with  their 
aeclanMitioai  aod  their  pnyers  for  his  praserTatioo ; 
and  some  tliere  were  that  came  to  him  to  be  toncfaed 
br  the  kiag*B  enl.  That  wit^  ud  somewhat  cyo- 
inl  ladependeDt,  Sir  Harry  MardOt  said  that  the 
loadi  the  great  seal  of  parliomeot  might  very 
wril  possess  the  same  curing  virtae  ;  but  the  great 
•aaas  «f  the  English  people  were  not  prepared  to 
relish  the  joke.  "Not  any  of  the  troopers,"  says 
Heriwrt,  ''who  guarded  the  king  gave  those  coud- 
trjrpeople  any  check  or  duturbaace  as  the  king 
puMd,  that  could  be  observed — a  civility  his  maj- 
etty  waa  well  pleased  with.  Being  arrived  at 
Hotaby,  very  many  country  gentlemen,  gentle- 
women, aod  others  of  ordinary  rank,  stood  ready 
dters  to  welcome  the  king  with  joyful  countenances 
ud  [Mayers."  Charlea  reached  Holmby  on  ^e 
16Ui  a(  Febmary,  and  fbaod  bis  house,  and  table, 
■od  ittle  court  Wall  fiimished  vrith  every  thing  ex- 
cept chaplains.  Ia  vain  he  pedtiooed  to  have  chap- 
hiasofhis  own  church.  The  dominant  Fresbyte- 
rns  seat  him  chaplaina  of  their  ebmch.  He  weald 
■St  Bstea  to  them,  nor  permit  them  so  much  as  to 
mj  grace  at  his  t^le.  He  passed  his  time  in  readiog 
piajing  chess,  wslkiog,  nding,  and  playing  at  bowls ; 

nOv  ft  batu^  ligb'lwKded  penos,ud  hh  aveitiani  mn  almoat 
'■■■riiWj  U  b»  Ukw  tmm  grmtt. 

'  HiMy,  m  HaldMby  How  wm  Brigiaally  bailt  It  EUn- 
M*i  dmdBf  iMd  f^UMlkr,  Sir  Chriit^nr  Ditten,  ud 

i*H«n«  iMttiid  Mr  Ki^  Jmm  Ibr  bU  KB  CbwlM,  thn  Date  of 


and  as  there  was  no  fit  bowling-green  tA  Holmtiy, 
be  would  rida  to  Althorp,  or  even  to  Harrowden,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  to  indulge  in  his  favorite 
game.  He  seemed  to  bear  bis  raisfortanes  with  a 
•ort  of  cheerful  digoity,  beiag  seldom  beard  to  atter 
a  wmrd  of  useless  complaint.  Ha  was  attaaded  by 
two  persons  selected  by  the  parliameot,  one  being 
Thomas  Herbert,  who  has  left  soma  tonchiog  me- 
morials of  bis  last  days ;  the  oUier,  Jamm  Harring- 
ton, the  speculative  repablican  and  aatbor  of  *'  Oce- 
ana," who  was  personally  known  to  his  majesty  and 
acceptable  to  him,  aod  trusted  by  the  parliament 
because  he  was  no  partisan.  >'  His  majesty  loved 
his  company,  and  finding  him  to  be  an  ingenious 
mac,  chose  rather  to  converse  with  bim  than  with 
others  of  his  chamber.  They  had  often  discourses 
concerning  government ;  bnt  when  they  happeued 
to  talk  of  a  commonwealth,  the  king  seemed  not  to 
endure  it."* 

At  this  moment  it  was  rather  the  bead  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  than  that  of  King  Charles  that  ms  in  im- 
mioent  danger.  The  elections  wbich  bad  been 
recently  made  to  fill  up  the  vacaaclas  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  caused  by  deaths  of  the  old  members, 
bed  gone  generally  in  favor  of  the  Presbyterians, 
while  not  a  few  thorongh-going  royalists  had  found 
seats  aod  friends  in  that  House.  Triumphing  in 
their  strength,  the  Presbyterians  had  proclaimed 
the  establishment  of  their  form  of  worship  to  the 
exclasion  of  all  others,  and  they  bad  labored,  and 
were  still  laboring,  to  crush  the  many  sects  included 
under  the  general  term  of  lodependeots,  men  who 
differed  from  them  both  in  political  and  religions 
principles.  It  waa  the  army  commanded  by,  and 
mainly  composed  of  these  Independents  that  bad 
fioisbed  the  war,  the  Preabyterians  and  their  gen 
erala  having  lefk  that  war  in  a  doubtful  state;  bnt 
regardless  of  Its  great  services,  aod  forming  a  very 
incorrect  estimate  of  its  power  aad  s^drit,  they  now 
resolved  to  disband  this  victorions  army  and  create 
a  new  one  on  the  Presbyterian  model.  The  Inde- 
peodents  in  the  House  of  Commons — the  Vanes, 
the  Martins,  the  St.  Johns — the  moat  sagacious  of 
men,  who  hardly  ever  made  a  false  step,  yielded  to 
the  storm  as  long  as  it  waa  necessary,  profiting  by 
the  blunders  of  their  bigoted  adversaries.  One  of 
these  blunders  was  the  haste  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  getting  their  brethren,  the  Scots,  oat  of  Eng- 
land ;  another  was,  that,  io  their  harry  to  reduee 
the  army,  they  disbanded  the  atroog  corps  of  Mas* 
sey,  which  was  all-powerful  in  the  west  of  Eog- 
bud,  aod  which,  with  its  leader,  was  for  more  in- 
clined to  Presbyteriaoisra  than  to  Independency. 
It  was,  in  foct,  just  that  part  of  die  array  wUch  the 
lodependeots  were  glad  to  he  rid  of. 

In  the  moetb  of  February,  1647,  it  was  proposed 
io  the  House  to  reduce  the  army  to  a  peace  eatab- 
lisbment.  and  to  dismantle  the  garrisons  in  Eogland 
and  Wales.  The  Presbyterians  pretended  that  the 
war  was  at  an  end,  but  other  parties  said  that  the 
royalists,  though  defeated  and  dispersed,  were  not 
much  reduced  in  numbers,  and  were  watching  their 
opportuni^  to  renew  the  contest.  After  a  few 
■  AatoBj  Wood. 
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dayt*  debate,  it  was  reaolved  to  diamlM  all  except 
5400  hone  aod  1000  dragooni,  and  all  the  infantry 
exceptanomber  sufficient  to  garrison  forty-five  cas- 
tles and  fiHtrettea,  which  it  was  thought  fit  to  keep 
up.  It  was  nest  voted  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
shootd  continue  cotnmander>tn-chief ;  but,  three 
days  after  this,  it  was  carried  by  the  Presbyterian 
majority  and  their  allies,  the  disguised  royaJiste, 
that  DO  officer  under  Fairfax  should  have  a  rank 
higher  than  that  of  colonel — that  no  commander 
tmy  garriaon  should  be  a  member  of  pariiameot,  and 
that  every  officer  whatsoever  should  take  the  cov- 
enaut  and  eonfima  to  the  goremment  at  Ab  efaareh 
aa  by  ordiuaiice  aatabUafaed.  Well  might  the  iDde- 
pendents  exclaim,  "What  have  we  guned  in  religious 
liber^  ?  Some  of  these  votea  were  aimed  directly 
at  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  influence  with  the  army 
excited  the  liveliest  jealousy ;  and  they  would  also 
have  excluded  those  brave  soldiers  and  leadiog  men 
in  the  parliament,  Ludlow,  Blake,  Ireton,  Skippon, 
Algernon  Sydney,  and  others,  who  had  fought  the 
good  fight  aod  won  the  victory.  It  was  at  thu 
criBis  that  Ireton  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Cromwell.  The  Hollises,  the  Stapletons,  aud  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Presbyterians,  blinded  by  their 
majoriUes  in  the  two  Houses,  thought  that  they 
could  do  what  they  liked  with  the  army  by  a  vote 
or  a  stroke  of  the  pen ;  aod  on  the  6th  of  March 
they  resolved  that  3000  horse,  1200  dragoons,  and 
8400  ibot,  all  to  be  drawn  from  Fairfax's  Itvcaa, 
riioald  be  fi»iliwi^  diipped  fbr  Ireland.  The  mA- 
diera  eulaimedi  in  a  fiiry,  that  die  ungrateful  par- 
liament wanted  to  send  them  there  to  die  of  famine 
and  sickness.  But  what  most  rendered  them  averse 
to  this  Irish  service  was  the  avowed  intention  of 
taking  nil  their  old  officers  from  them — those  with 
whom  they  had  prayed  and  fought  most  lustily — 
aod  substituting  none  but  Presbyterians.  Matters, 
perhaps,  might  have  gone  a  little  smoother  if  the 
Presbyterian  managers  in  parliament  had  contrived 
to  pay  the  large  arrears  due  to  the  troops ;  but  at 
this  moment  they  had  neither  paid  nor  spoken  of 
paying.  What  followed  might  have  been  foreseen 
by  every  one  except  such  a  blundering,  wordy 
blockhead  as  Denul  Hollis :  the  army  which  lay  in 
and  round  Nottingham,  bn^e  up  from  its  canton- 
ments,  marched  upon  London,  and  halted  at  Saff- 
ron 'Walden,  in  Emeu.  Then  the  Preabyteriana, 
in  a  pame,  hurried  to  vote  an  assessment  of  dC60,000 
per  month  for  one  year,  for  paying  the  army.  On 
the  following  day,  the  17th  of  March,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  both  Houses  from  Uie  common 
council  and  Presbyterians  of  the  city  of  London, 
praying  that  the  army  might  be  removed  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  capital ;  complaining  bitterly  of  a 
petition  set  on  foot  in  the  city  by  the  Independents, 
and  recommending  the  immediate  suppression  of  it, 
aod  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  contrived  and 
promoted  it.  This  petition  of  the  Independents 
was  in  all  respects  a  remarknble  document — the 
first  or  the  loudest  call  that  had  yet  been  made  upon 
rvpublican  prineifdes.  It  was  addressed  To  the 
right  honorable  and  supreme  anthori^  of  the  na- 
tion, Ae  Ctmmoni  in  parliament  aasemUed and  it 


oomplamed  of  the  power  assumed  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  of  the  expeneiveness  of  lawsuits,  and 
the  obscurity  of  the  law— of  tithes,  of  the  oppres- 
sions and  persecutions  exercised  agahist  all  thtwe 
who  oould  not  conform  m  point  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  exclusion  of  such  persona  fit>m  all 
offices  of  pidilic  trust.  The  Presbyterian  majori^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  recovering  somewhtt 
from  their  panie,  Toted  that  diis  Independent  peti- 
tion should  be  condeained,^  aod  that  the  army 
should  not  emna  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Lon- 
don. And  tfae  oommittee  of  gonronent  aitting  at 
Derby  Honae  fbr  the  afibira  of  irelaud,  aant  down 
a  deputation  to  Saffron  Walden  to  treat  with  Fata^ 
fax  and  the  oSeera  of  tlie  anny,  telUng  tbea  and 
their  men  of  the  money  voted  for  their  nae,  and 
sounding  tlieir  intentions.  On  the  day  after  their 
arrival  at  head-quarters  Furfiu  summoned  a  con- 
venlion  of  officers  to  communicate  with  him.  These 
soldiers  told  the  commissioners,  that  before  they 
could  answer  their  questions  about  gmng  to  Ireland, 
they  must  know  what  particular  regiments,  troops, 
and  companies  it  was  intended  to  keep  at  home  for 
the  service  and  safety  of  England,  who  were  to  be 
their  chief  commanders  in  Ireland,  what  assurance 
those  that  went  to  Ireland  shouU  have  of  pay  and 
subsistence ;  and,  in  conclusion,  they  deooanded  the 
payment  of  the  arreara  already  due  to  them,  and 
some  indemnity  for  their  past  aerrioea.  The  depa- 
tation  could  give  no  aati^bctoiy  answer,  maA  they 
returned  aa  they  had  come  to  those  who  sent  theai. 

In  reporting  their  dolnga,  or  their  mm-dmngs.  to 
the  Commons,  they  mentioiied  a  petition  in  progress 
in  the  army.  The  Commons,  to  repress  this  pro- 
ceeding, summoned  to  their  bar  Hammond,  lieuten- 
ant-general of  the  ordnance.  Colonel  Robert  Hsm- 
raond,  his  nephew,  Colonel  Robert  Lilburo,  sad 
Lieutenant-colonel  Grimes,  purposing  to  examine 
these  officers  together  with  Cromwell's  son-in-law. 
Ireton,  a  member  of  Uieir  House  ;  and,  as  if  to  ter- 
rify the  army  by  a  eudden  boldness,  they  voted  thit 
the  three  regiments  of  the  stanch  Presbyteriooi, 
Poyntx,  Copley,  and  Bethel,  should  be  part  of  tbe 
5000  horse  to  be  kept  at  home  for  the  service  of 
England.  In  these  stormy  times  late  debates  had 
becmne  common.  This  night  the  Hooae  aat  very 
late,  and,  being  grown  thin  with  long  ^tin^"  tte 
Presbyteriaiu  voted  the  petition  of  the  am^,  which 
they  had  not  seen,  to  be  en  improper  petition ;  and 
further,  diat  thoae  of  tlie  army  who  contiDaed  ia 
their  disterapered  condition,  and  went  on  io  ad- 
vancing and  promoting  the  petition,  should  he  pro- 
ceeded a^inst  as  enemies  to  the  state  aod  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace.  The  hot-headed,  imbecile 
Hollis,  who  ought  to  have  reflected  that  there  wai 
little  or  nothing  between  an  unwarlike,  divided, 
crazed  parliament,  and  a  victorious  army  led  on  hj 
the  most  adroit  of  men,  drew  up  this  sttogittg  reso- 
lution on  his  knee. 

>  "Tha  comuittM,"  ny*  WhiUrloek,  "in|iriMMed  om  Tawbda*. 
an  mctin  man  fur  ilut  pstitioo.  Mbdj  aicnMil  Itim  u  beint  u  1**' 
fal  tor  Umw  of  jotlinnt  aa  of  anollMr,  to  pitili<B  tb*  pubt- 
iMBt,  bnt  it  wu  carriad  in  tka  Booaa  to  appova  af  Ua  camiilMW*- 
....  Divan  dtiwni  case  M  the  Honaa  to  avow  iIm  pitillss 
plaintd  of." 
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Od  dM  morrow  the  Lords  raced  their  adbereace 
to  tite  reaolntioD.  Fairfiu:  remoosbrated  id  a  mild 
mannw*  bat  the  army  complained  of  the  iojuatice 
oi  Dot  being  Allowed  to  petition  while  the  petitiooB 
■gaiaat  tbem  were  aot  snppreflsed,  and  the  horse 
talked  of  drawiog  to  a  reodesvouB  to  compoae  some- 
tluog  for  ^ir  viudicatioo.  Apparently  lo  eonjure 
thii  atamn,  the  Preabyteriaiis,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
agreed  that  the  rei^oMDla  of  Fairfiu,  Cromwell, 
Rmailar,  WhiUey,  and  Graves  should  be  fire  of  the 
r^menta  of  horse  to  be  kepi  hi  England.'  On  the 
15th  mt  April,  a  depatation  from  the  two  HeiueB 
agaio  eonferred  with  the  army  at  Safiron  AValdeD, 
the  Eari  of  Warwick  making  **a  pathetioal  speech 
to  the  offieerB,  and  Dsing  manj  exhortatiooB  to  make 
them  aeoept  of  terms  and  undertake  for  Irelaod." 
Cfdoael  Laokbert,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  desired 
to  know  what  Batia&ction  the  parliament  had  given 
to  the  four  queries  they  had  pot  at  their  last  meet- 
ing wMk  the  deputation.  Sir  John  Clotwortby 
sBsnred  Lambert  that,  in  Irebnd.  they  should  all 
be  under  the  coaimaud  of  the  popular  Msjor-geDeral 
Skippen;  but  then  he  added  the  onflopular  name 
of  tb«  Presbyterian,  Masaey.  sad  said,  that  the 
HooaM  hsd  Mt  yet  nomintted  ^ba  rest  of  their  sn- 
psrior  offiesrs.  Some  of  the  army  also  had  reason 
to  believe  that  Ski|^n  would  not. go.  Colonel 
Hammoud  declared,  Aat  if  they  had  good  asBurance 
that  Shippon  woi4d  go.  he  doubted  not  but  a  great 
part  of  the  army  would  engage ;  such  was  the 
great,  endeared  respect,  aud  high  esteem  the  whole 
army  had  of  the  worth  and  valor  of  that  great  sol- 
dier." To  this  the  officers  cried  out,  All,  all !" 
but  others  shouted  still  louder,  ^*  Fairfex  and  Crom- 
well— give  us  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and  we  all  go." 
After  a  vain  attempt  to  gain  over  Tolooteera,  the 
dcpntalioa  returned  in  dismay  to'Londoo.  It  was 
then  debated  whether  the  army  should  be  dirimnded, 
aad  what  pny  to  give  them  before  diabaoding;  or 
whadier  k  ware  not  more  conTenient  to  send  the 
army  eniirUy  hrto  Irehmd  (that  is,  with  all  their 
(rid  Independent  officers);  but  the  Presbyterians 
feared  tluft  Ireland  mi^  thus  be  converted  into  an 
Mependent  kingdom  under  the  role  of  what  they 
caHed  heretics  and  anti-ChristianB,  and  the  question 
was  adjourned  from  the  23d  to  the  37th  of  April. 
On  th^  day  ttie  Presbyterians  were  greatly  encour- 
aged by  reports  ttiat  many  of  the  officers  and  a 

'  On  tkia  •>»«  day  jMrinmeat  wm  informed  by  tbs  commiHionen 
•t  n  ialiy  Hmm  Dm,  MnrithttaBdiiic  atl  thair  can  to  prmnt  the 
MHatj  of  papan  to  ki*  m^mft  mm  Cdonol  Boonlb,  (bniMTly  of  the 
kuf'a  party.  In  the  dtif  oim  of  t  coantrrniu,  put  a  paekat  of  lettsn 
nts  th«  kiof'i  haadt,  u  hii  tnajatfj  and  ttia  commiNlonert  wen  pui- 
im  <>*«i  •  nanvw  kridfo;  thai  the  covuuiiiiDoeiB  had  ajqinhended 
hiM.  B*d  that  ke  had  oaaboMd  that  the  lattoia  came  from  Fnana. 
Tim  Himae  ocdercd  that  CoIcmwI  BuanUa  ahonld  be  Mnt  up  aa  ■ 
dtbaqwDr  On  Ao  ISth  of  April  other  latten  tnm  Viimhy  eoitified, 
ihiC  a  haw  BoniUs  dati*ei*d  the  letien  to  iba  Uog,  no  nan  pereeived 
i(  bat  a  miller  that  ilood  tiy,  aad  ha,  eepjinj  it,  cned  out,  "  NoltU* 
and  fentlemea,  there  ie  a  man  g*Te  hi*  majeity  lettenl"  That 
BoarilU  ofliMad  (old  lo  the  afller  to  be  lileat,  bat  ha  would  nut  take 
It;  that  PaaiUle  fot  away.aBd  die  lillar  toM  tocna  of  it  that  attanded 
■he  kiDi,  and  tbey  roda  after  Bueiille,  and  brought  him  liack,  who. 
bMDg  eisoiriud,  oonfeiBed  be  brought  Che  lettein  from  Parii  from  the 
quea,  baiaf  tald  that  the  latlera  ooatained  a  daaiia  of  the  pn'ncB 
(Ch«lo«)  Id  g»  into  lha  watwith  th*  Ddta  of  Oriaua  UUcannnMr,  in 
PMDt  of  honor ;  and  (hat  lha  kinf  bainf  deatiad  to  mako  known  the 
tmnu  M  tba  loctan,  aniwoiad  ha  wm  aot  to  flva  an  Meonnt  to  any 
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coiuiderable  body  of  foot  had  really  volunteered  to 
go  to  Ireland  upon  the  parliament's  conditions ;  and 
that  all  the  rest  would  go  but  for  the  obstructign  of 
certain  officers  in  the  army.  Upon  this  &int  hope — 
upon  these  deluBive  reports,  HoUis  urged  on  his 
party  to  vote  that  the  whole  army,  horse  and  foot, 
Bhould  be  disbauded  with  all  convenient  speed,  and 
six  weeks'  pay  given  upon  their  diabandiag,  and  that 
four  of  the  officers  should  be  summoned  by  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  to  aRend  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 
Hollis  flattered  himself  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
easy  to  draft  the  well>affeeted  men  into  other  regi- 
ments, and  to  get  them  Bpeedily  into  Ireland  under 
Presbyterian  commanders ;  but  he  most  miserably 
misunderstood  the  temper  and  the  very  compoitition 
of  this  remarkable  army,  which,  in  many  respects, 
was  unlike  any  army  that  had  ever  existed,  and 
entirely  different  from  the  mere  mercenarieB  that 
take  the  pny  of  a  government  upon  all  or  any  terms. 
On  this  very  day  some  of  the  officers  of  that  army 
presented  an  energetic  petition  to  the  Commons. 
This  paper,  which  was  a  vindication  of  their  conduct, 
rather  than  a  petition,  was  signed  by  Thomas  Ham- 
mood,  lieotenaofe-geoeral  of  the  ordnance,  14  coleneb 
and  lieutensDt-colbaels,  6  majors,  and  130  ciptuna, 
lieutenants,  and  other  commiasioDed  officers.  The 
miwepresentation  of  us  and  our  hannlesa  intentions 
to  this  boDoraUe  House,"  said  these  citiaen-soldiers, 
ooecanoniog  hard  thoughts  and  expressions  of  your 
displeasure  against  us,  we  can  not  but  look  upon  as 
an  act  of  most  sad  importance ;  tending,  in  our  ap- 
prehensions, to  alienate  your  affectioos  from  your 
ever  trnsty  and  obedient  army ;  than  which  nothing 
can  more  rejoice  your  adversaries,  or  minister  greater 
hopes  of  their  readvancemeot ;  nothing  more  dis- 
couraging to  us,  who  should  esteem  it  the  greatest 
point  of  honor  to  stand  by  you  till  the  consummation 
of  your  work,  the  removnl  of  every  yoke  from  the 
people's  necks,  and  the  establishment  of  those  good 
hwt  yon  shall  judge  neoessary  for  the  common- 
wealth." After  inusting  on  their  right  of  petition- 
ing, they  said,  "We  hope,  by  being  soldiers,  we 
have  not  lost  Ae  capacity  of  subjects,  nor  divested 
ouraelvea  Uieret^  of  our  interests  in  the  common- 
wealth ;  that  in  purchasing  the  freedom  of  otfr  breth- 
ren we  bsve  not  lost  our  own."  We  have  not  till 
now,"  they  continued,  "appeared  in  petitioning, 
though  our  necessities  have  been  frequent  and  ur- 
gent; not  that  we  doubted  our  liberty,  bat  because 
we  were  unwilliog  to  interrupt  you  in  your  other 
weighty  afiiiirs ;  and  we  proceeded  at  this  time  with 
the  greatest  care  and  cantion,  intending  not  to  pre- 
sent our  petition,  but  with  the  approbation  and  by 
the  mediation  of  his  Excellency,  our  ever-honored 

general  And  it  should  be  known  that  that 

petition  took  its  first  rise  from  among  the  soldiers, 
and  tliat  we  engaged  but  in  the  second  place  to  regu- 
late the  soldiers*  proceeAugs,  and  remove  as  near 
as  we  could  all  occasion  of  distaste."  They  ener- 
getically justified  their  demands  for  money.  "  For 
the  desire  of  our  arrears,"  said  they,  "neeetsity, 
eapeciHlly  of  our  soldiers,  enforced  us  thereunto. 
That  we  have  not  been  mercenary,  or  proposed 
gain  as  our  end,  the  speedy  ending  of  a  languishing 
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war  will  testify  for  us,  whereby  the  people  are  much 
eased  of  their  taxes  and  daily  disbureementB,  and 
decayed  trade  restored  to  a  fall  aod  flourishiag  cod- 
ditioa  ID  all  qoartera.  We  left  our  estates,  and  maay 
of  iu  our  trades  aod  eaUingi  to  others,  aod  forsook 
the  contoDtmeats  of  a  qaiet  life,  not  fearing  or  re- 
^rdiog  the  difficulties  of  war  for  your  sakes ;  after 
all  vriiich.  we  hoped  that  the  desires  of  oar  hardly- 
earoed  wages  wonU  have  beea  do  DDweleoiiie  re- 
qvest,  DOT  argued  ns  guilty  of  the  least  discontent 
or  intoDtioD  of  matiny." '  But  before  this  time  an 
enthe  disaffection  to  the  Presbyteriau  majority  had 
declared  itself  amoug  (he  commoD  soldiers ; .  aod. 
yritsted  by  the  late  disbandiDg  vote,  and  by  the 
House  not  taking  this  petition  of  the  officers  into 
iiQDiediate  eoDsideration,  rank  and  file,  troopers, 
dragooDS,  and  infantry  drew  closer  their  recently- 
formed  compact,  and  prepared  a  document  of  their 
own  for  the  perusal  of  the  House.  They  here  de- 
scribed a  model  of  a  military  common-council,  who 
should  assemble  two  commissioned  officers  and  two 
private  soldiers  nut  of  every  regiment,  to  consult  for 
the  good  of  the  army,  and  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  Adjutators."  *  From  this  coaucil  or  conclave  the 
fuperior  officers  stood  aloof;  but  Berry,  a  captain 
in  Fair&x's  regiment  <tf  horse,  and  an  old  aod  bosom 
friend  of  Cromwell,  became  president  of  it,  whenee 
it  has  been  generally  concluded  by  historians  that 
the  whole  affiur,  if  not  originally  got  up  by  Crom- 
welU  was  guided  and  directed  by  him.'  On  the  30th 
of  April  these  adjutators,  whose  name  was  soon 
changed  into  that  of  agitators,  sent  three  troopers 
— Sexby,  Alleo,  and  Shepherd — to  present- their 
first  manifesto  to  the  Commons.  They  protested 
against  the  service  of  Ireland  without  due  satisfac- 
tioD  ^veo ;  proclaimed  the  measure  for  drafting  and 
disbanding  to  be  a  plan  to  break  them  up  most  un- 
justly wiUiout  pay  or  recompense,  and  the  authors 
of  that  plan  to  be  ambittous  men,  who,  having  lately 
tasted  of  sovereignty,  and  been  lifted  above  their 
proper  sphere,  sought  to  become  masteta,  and  were 
degenerating  into  grants.  Cromwell,  who  a  few 
days  or  vreeka  before  was  pven  to  behave  that  tin 
Presbyterians  Intended  to  seise  him  of  a  sudden  and 
commit  him  to  the  Tower — a  plan  which  appears 
really  to  have  been  entertained  at  several  distinct 
times — rose  up  and  spoke  at  great  length  about  the 
danger  of  driving  the  army  to  extremities,  and  about 
the  pure  and  entire  loyalty  of  that  meritorious  body ; 
and,  strange  and  unaccountable  as  it  is,  it  is  certain 
that  the  House  forthwith  commissioned  him,  with 
Skippon,  Ireton,  aud  Fleetwood,  to  repair  to  head- 
quarters, and  quiet  the  distempers  of  the  army  by 
assuring  them  that  the  House  had  appointed  an 
ordinance  to  be  speedily  brought  in  for  their  indem- 
nity, payment  of  arrears,  6lc.  Cromwell,  and  those 
who  had  been  appointed  with  him,  presented  them- 
selves to  the  army  on  the  7th  of  May.  The  officers 
required  time  to  confer  with  Uieir  regiments,  and  a 

1  Hwbwnttb.  ■  Tlw  Paritet  Pnlitidni. 

*  Two  oihar  ofloaia,  nid  to  bm  bad  |TMt  inllMiica  wiih  ih«  vl- 
Jntatoni  wan  Ajrm  ud  Dcsbornagh.  They  were  both  old  friends  uf 
CtMSwell— th«7  bolh  took  ■enice  with  him  wbeolis  flnt  ratMd  m  troop 
of  faflno  wt  hi*  own  oiimiim— «od  Dodioroash,  ni  jttn  bofurt,  bad 
nnied  a  aiilor  of  Cromwall. 


second  meeting  took  place  on  the  15th.  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  Fleetwood  encouraged  the  discontents, 
and  even  Skippon  wavered,  and  at  last  decided  in 
favor  of  the  proposition  presented  by  Lambert,  that 
the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the  mrmy  sboald 
have  precedence  of  all  other  qnestiona.  But  disa- 
greements broke  out  among  the  soldiery,  some  of 
whom  would  have  closed  with  the  offers  of  parlia^ 
ment ;  aod,  emboldened  by  these  symptoms  of  divi- 
sion,  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  afker  hearing  the 
report  of  Cromwell,  who  had  retnraed  from  the 
camp  to  the  Honse,  passed  a  reaolntion,  that  imme- 
diate measnres  should  be  .taken  for  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  steers,  and  disbanding  the  regi- 
ments, coupled,  however,  with  an  assurance  that  no 
person  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  war  should 
be  liable  to  be  pressed  for  service  beyond  sea.  This 
was  on  the  2Ist  of  May.  On  the  25Ui  it  was  further 
settled  that  such  of  the  foot  regiments  aa  did  not 
engage  for  the  war  in  Ireland  should  be  disbanded 
at  certain  times  and  places  specified  in  the  votes, 
the  places  of  disbanding  being  distant  from  each 
other.  On  the  same  day  Fairfoz,  who  had  been  in 
London  under  a  real  or  pretended  sickoeee,  retamed 
to  the  army  by  the  desire  of  the  Hooae  of  Com- 
mons, and  on  the  morrow  he  ramoved  the  mass  oi 
that  army  from  SaflTron  WaUen  to  Bnry  St.  £d- 
mund'a.  Fairfax  found  tba  soldiers  resolute  not  to 
disband  without  previons  redress  and  payment,  and 
the  punishment  of  those  who,  as  they  said,  had 
contrived  their  destruction ;  and  they  called  for  a 
rendezvous,  telling  their  officers  that,  if  they  would 
not  grant  it,  they  would  hold  it  without  tham.  He 
communicated  all  this  to  both  Houses.  "I  entreat 
you,"  he  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons, 
that  there  may  be  ways  of  love  and  composure 
thought  upon.  I  shall  do  my  endeavors,  though  I 
am  forced  to  yield  something  out  of  order  to  keep 
the  army  from  disorder  or  worse  inconveniences." 
The  Presbyterians  disregarded  the  warning ;  tbey 
were  deluded  by  hopes  that  the  disaeosiona  whidi 
they  bad  encouraged  in  the  army  would  end  in  the 
majority  of  the  troops  submitting  to  their  will  ud 
pleasure ;  and  on  the  28th  of  May  they  appmnted 
Hie  Eari  of  Warwick  and  L«d  Dalawar,  with  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerratd  and  three  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  be  a  committee  to  set  with 
the  general  (Fairfax)  in  executing  the  disbanding 
vote.  Fairfax  told  the  deputation  that  he  could 
venture  to  do  notliing  of  the  sort  for  the  iMresent, 
and  must  wait  for  further  orders  from  parltament. 

The  crisis  was  now  hurried  on.  The  Lords 
voted  that  the  king  should  be  brought  from  Holmby 
to  Oatlaods  near  the  capital,  and  that  a  freah  treaty 
should  be  opened  with  him.  The  army  aod  the 
Independents,  who  were  almost  one,  resolved  to 
forestall  the  Lords  and  the  Presbyteriaos,  who 
flattered  themselves  that,  with  the  sovereign  in 
their  power,  they  could  dictate  to  their  opponents. 
On  the  3d  of  June,  a  little  after  midnight,  a  strong 
party  of  horse,  commanded  by  Joyce,  a  comet  in 
Whalley's  r^meot,  presented  themsebesat  Holm- 
by House.  After  surrounding  the  manuon,  nnd 
setting  guards  at  the  differeot  avennes,  Joyce  dis- 
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mmntad  and  dsmaoded  to  be  admitted,  tellinj; 
Colonel  Gmes  and  Brown,  who  eommaoded  the 
iomU  garriaoo  there*  that  he  came  to  apeak  with 
the  king.  Th^  asked  him  from  whom  7  From 
myoelC"  mid  Joyce ;  at  iriiiefa  they  bngbed.  **  This 
is  BO  laaghiog  matter,**  said  Joyce.  Orares  and 
Browo  adnsed  him  to  draw  off  hu  troops  (th^ 
ware  seteo  hundred,  or,  as  some  say,  a  thousand 
strong),  and  in  the  momiag  he  might  spenk  with 
the  commissioners  placed  by  pnrlianieDt  over  his 
majes^.  I  came  not  hither  to  be  advised  by  you," 
mid  Joyce,  "  nor  have  I  any  basineBS  with  the  com- 
miss  toners ;  my  errand  is  to  the  king,  and  speak  with 
Itim  I  moat  and  will  presently."  Brown  and  Graves 
commanded  their  soldiers  in  the  house  to  stand  to 
their  arms  and  defend  the  place ;  bat,  instead  of 
obeying  these  orders,  their  men  threw  open  the 
gatea.  and  bade  ^ir  old  comndos  welcome.  Joyce 
then  |HocMd^  to  the  chamber  where  the  commis- 
noneta  lay,  and  told  them  that  there  was  a  secret 
deugn  to  convey  or  ateal  away  the  king,  and  to  raise 
anothOT  wmy  to  anppresa  that  under  the  command 
of  hie  Excellent  Sir  Thomas  Fair&x :  that  there 
was  DO  other  way  to  keep  the  kingdom  from  blood 
and  another  war  but  by  making  sore  of  the  king's 
person,  and  seeing  that  he  was  no  more  misled. 
"  And,"  said  Joyce,  there  be  some  who  endeavor 
to  poll  down  king  and  people,  and  set  op  them- 
selves." He  then  retired  to  another  apartment, 
lest  the  king  shoukl  be  disturbed  in  his  bed-chamber; 
and  then  Major>geoeral  Browo  went  to  the  king, 
and  assured  his  majesQr  that  no  hurt  should  come 
to  lum,  for  that  they  were  all  civil  gentlemen.  As 
the  moniing  grew,  Joyce  repaired  again  to  the 
eommisBionera,  and  found  that  Colonel  Oravea  wu 
gone  quit*  away,  upon  some  secret  design,  as  vras 
Buppoaed;  *»and  some  of  hia  damning  blades  did 
■ay  and  swear  they  would  fetch  a  par^."  Accord- 
ing to  the  True  and  Impartial  Narration  concern- 
ing the  Army's  preservation  of  the  King,"  Joyce 
and  his  followers  then  onanimousjy  declared  that 
they  thought  it  moat  convenient  to  secure  the  king 
in  another  place  from  snch  persons  as  might  cun- 
ningly and  despeiately  take  him  away,  to  break  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
army.  All  this  time,  it  appears,  the  king  had  not 
been  apoken  to ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  Joyce 
sent  to  demand  audience.  But  some  of  the  com- 
niaaiooera,  being  unwilling,  held  him  in  discourse 
tin  tiia  king  wu  asleep  in  his  bed.  Yet,  notvrith- 
slandiBg,  the  comet  would  not  be  contented  till  he 
had  apoken  with  hia  majes^;  and,  with  as  much 
gentleneaB  and  teodemesa  as  he  could,  he  went  in 
to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  dangerous  plots  were 
afoot,  as  all  ratiooa]  men  might  see  by  ^e  actions 
of  the  Presbyterian  leaders;  adding,  "It  is  now 
come  to  this — they  must  sink  us  or  we  must  sink 
them."  According  to  this  narration,  which,  like  all 
others  bearing  on  the  same  point,  is  open  to  a  va- 
riety of  doubts,  Charles  told  Joyce — hecctuse  the 
commiasionera  of  the  parliameut  were  present — 
that  he  could  not  go  with  him  ;  adding,  however, 
that  reasoDi  might  be  produced  that  might  prevail 
with  him,  and  that  then  nothing  should  stay  him, 


and  that  he  would  go  whether  the  commissioDere 
wontd,  yea  or  nay ;  and  reasons  were  thereupon 
given  which  dk)  prevail  with  his  majesty  to  promise 
to  go  with  Joyce  the  next  morning.  He  said,  how- 
ever, he  ahoDld  be  the  more  willing  to  go  if  the 
cornet  would  promise  him  the  things  which  he 
would  now  propose.  Joyce  said  he  would  promiae 
them  if  they  were  just  and  warrantable.  Then 
bis  majesty,  speaking  before  the  commisflioners, 
said,  "  I  will  propound  them."  ■•  May  it  please 
your  majesty,"  returned  Joyce,  "  I  am  willing  to 
hear,  but  I  am  sorry  I  have  disturtied  yon  out  of 
your  sleep."  "No  matter,  if  you  mean  me  no 
hurt,"  said  the  king — <>  if  you  will  promise  me  that 
I  shall  have  no  hurt,  seeing  you  may  take  away  my 
life  if  you  vrili."  The  cornet  assured  him  that  the 
army  had  no  ill  intention  of  that  sort,  but  only 
desired  to  secure  him  from  being  taken  away,  and 
put  at  the  head  of  another  army.  I^e  king's  second 
demand  was,  that  he  should  not  be  forced  to  any 
thing  against  his  cotMclBoce.  Joyce  replied  that 
he  vrould  be  most  uoirilling  to  force  any  man  agunat 
his  conscience,  much  less  his  majesty;  tiiat  he 
hoped  he  wis  sensible  of  those  that  did  endeavor  to 
force  men  against  their  consciences,  and  yet  delayed 
to  do  justice  or  settie  the  kingdom,  endeavoring  to 
disband  or  break  the  army  in  pieces,  who  sought 
nothing  but  justice,  as  would  appear  hereafter  to  all 
the  world.  Pray  Ood  it  may !"  said  the  king. 
Hia  third  demand  vras,  whether  he  should  have  hia 
servants  with  him,  and  whether  he  should  be  pro- 
vided for  like  a  man  in  his  place  1  The  comet 
assured  him  that  he  should  have  his  servants,  and 
be  treated  with  all  juat  and  doe  respect.  Then," 
said  the  king,  I  wiQ  willingly  go  along  with  yon, 
if  the  soldiery  will  confirm  what  you  have  promised 
me.*'  And,  it  being  now  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he 
dismissed  Joyce,  saying  that  he  would  be  ready  by 
six  the  next  morning  to  hear  what  the  soldien 
would  say  ;  that  it  was  so  bad  an  air  at  Holmby  that 
he  could  never  be  so  well  as  he  had  been  ;  and  that, 
if  he  were  once  gone,  he  wouM  be  unwilling  to 
come  back  again  to  that  place.  According  to  his 
promise,  Charles  appeared  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  soldiers  were  mounted,  and  ready 
to  accompany  him;  but,  before  he  would  set  oat, 
he  desired  to  say  the  same  things  to  the  soldiers 
which  he  had  apoken  over  night  to  the  cornet,  to 
see  if  they  would  confirm  what  he  bad  promised, 
which  they  did  with  one  consent.  Charles,  then, 
in  presence  of  all  the  soldiera,  asked  Joyce  what 
commisHon  he  had  to  aecun  hia  person?  Joyce 
replied,  that,  if  the  parliament  had  ever  made  an 
order  that  the  army  ahould  not  aecura  the  king's 
person,  he  should  not  have  dared  to  do  what  be  had 
done ;  but,  being  informed  hia  majesty  was  to  be 
conveyed  away  to  cause  another  war,  this  waa  the 
only  cause  of  his  securing  the  king's  person.  This 
answer  did  not  satisfy  Charles,  who  again  demand- 
ed what  commission  he  had.  "I  told  his  majesty," 
says  Joyce  (himself  the  author  of  this  impartial 
narration),  "the  soldiers  of  the  army,  or  else  I 
ahould  not  have  dared  to  have  done  what  I  have : 
and  conceiving  it  to  be  the  only  way  to  bring  peace 
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to  Enghmd,  and  justice  with  merc^,  the  thing  which 
all  hoaeBt  men  desire,  and  oooe  will  hinder  bat 
some  guilty  cooacieoces,  who  aeek  to  destroy  both 
king  and  people,  to  set  op  theraaelveB."  Bat  still 
the  king  was  oot  satiBfied ;  and  he  asked  whether 
Joyce  had  Dothiog  in  writiag  from  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfai,  his  general  ?  The  cornet  desired  the 
king  not  to  sek  him  such  qoestioDBt  for  he  con- 
c«ived  he  had  anfficiently  answened  him  before. 

pray  yoa,  Mr.  Joyce,"  said  the  king,  "deal 
ingenaoasly  with  me,  and  tell  me  what  oommission 
you  have  1"  Here  is  my  comminioD,"  aaid  Joyce. 
^Wherel"  midthekiag.  "Her«/**  replied  Joyce. 
His  majes^  agaia  asked*  <« Where?"  "Behind 
ma,"  replied  Joyce,  poiotiog  to  the  mounted  sol- 
diers, and  I  hope  that  will  aatisfy  your  majesty." 
Charles  smiled,  and  said,  "It  is  as  fair  n  commis- 
sion and  as  well  written  as  I  have  ever  seen  a  com- 
mission  written  in  my  life ;  a  company  of  handsome, 
proper  gentlemen  as  I  have  seen  a  great  while. 
Bat  what  if  I  should  reftise  yet  to  go  with  yon  T  I 
hope  yoa  would  not  force  me  ?  I  am  yoor  kiog ; 
you  ought  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  your  king ;  I 
acknowledge  aone  to  be  above  me  here  bnt  God." 
Joyce  assared  his  majesty  that  they  meant  not  to 
iojnre  him,  nor  m  much  as  to  force  him  thence 
agaioit  his  will ;  and  after  some  more  talk,  Gharlee 
Mid,  "  Now,  geotlemeo,  for  the  place  yon  intend  to 
have  me  to  V*  If  it  please  your  majesty,  to  Ox- 
ford," eaid  Joyce.  **  That  is  oo  good  ur,"  repfied 
Gharlee.  •*  IlieD  to  Cambridge,"  said  Joyce.  The 
king  did  not  like  that  either,  bat  said  he  liked  New- 
market; that  was  an  air  that  did  very  well  agree 
with  him.  Thereupon  it  was  granted  by  Joyce 
that  he  should  go  to  Newmarket.  Then  the  king 
asked  how  far  he  intended  to  ride  that  day.  *>As 
far  as  your  majesty  can  conveniently  ride,"  an- 
swered the  cornet.  The  king  smiled,  and  said,  "I 
can  ride  aa  far  as  you  or  any  man  here."  And  so 
he  GonrteoaRly  took  his  leave  to  prepare  for  his 
joarney.  Joyce  and  his  troopers  conducted  him 
that  day  as  for  as  Hinchinbrook,  whence,  on  the 
morrow,  they  led  him  to  Ghilderley,  near  New- 
market.* 

'  On  the  same  day  that  Joyce  had  moved  from 
Holmby  House,  Cromwell  had  left  London,  having, 
it  is  said,  intimation  of  a  private  resolution  that  bad 
been  taken  by  the  parliament  to  secure  him,  and 
not  suffer  him  to  return  to  the  army.  He  got 
hastily  and  secretly  out  of  town,  and,  without  stop 
or  stay,  rode  to  Triploe  Heath,  his  horse  all  in  a 
foam,  and  there  was  welcomed  with  the  shouts  of 
the  soldiery.*  Forthwith  the  army  entered  into  a 
solemn  engagement  not  to  disband  or  divide  with- 
out redress  of  grievances,  security  against  oppres- 
sioa  to  the  whole  free-bom  people  of  England,  and 
the  diseontiDuaDce  of  **  the  same  men  io  credit  and 
power,"  that  is,  the  dismissal  of  the  present  Pres- 
byterian government,  who  were  charged  with  en- 
tertaiaiDg  crael  and  bloody  purposes,  to  be  executed 
when  the  army  ^ould  be  disbanded  or  divided — 
purposes  which  some  of  that  party  were  quite  ca- 
pable of  eotertaining.  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
■  Bodwonh.— Jonmli.— Hntart.  ■  Peibrt  Ftilftieiaii. 


Hammond,  and  other  eflken  of  rank,  waited  opon 

the  king.  That  their  demeanor  was  respectful  is 
certain ;  but  nearly  every  thing  else  tliat  passed  at 
this  meeting,  or  these  meetioga,  is  involved  in  doubt, 
and  in  an  obscurity  which  will  probably  never  be 
cleared  up.  Fair&x  and  Cromwell  both  protestfnl 
that  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  Joyce's  design ; 
and  it  has  been  pretty  generally  admitted,  tbongb 
peiiiBps  00  iosnfficieot  grounds,  that  Fairfax  at 
least  spoke  the  truth.  The  lord-general,  it  is  said, 
urged  the  king  to  return  to  Holmby  Hoase,  and 
and  was  told  by  Charles  himself  thst  he  would 
rather  stay  with  Ae  army — that  he  had  as  good 
interest  in  the  army  as  Fairfax  himself.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  authorities  to  show  that  the  king, 
though  keeping  up  the  appearsnce  of  being  forced 
from  Holmby  against  his  will,  had  in  reali^  gone 
willingly  and  full  of  hope.  »  The  king,"  says  Her- 
berti  "  was  the  merriest  of  the  company,  having,  as 
it  seems,  a  confidence  in  the  army,  especially  from 
some  of  the  greateat  there,  as  was  imagined."  He 
was  not,  indeed,  without  anndry  reasons  for  eon- 
gratutating  himself  on  his  change  of  keepers.  The 
Presbyterians  had  refused  him  the  attendance  of 
any  minister  of  the  church  of  England  ;  the  Inde- 
pendents  and  the  army  allowed  him  whatever  cler- 
gymen he  chose.  One  tit  the  moat  devoted  or 
heated  of  his  partisans  says,  in  a  strange  sentenoe, 
"The  deep  and  bloody-heated  Independents  sH 
this  while  used  the  king  veiy  civilly,  admittug 
several  of  his  servants,  and  some  of  his  chaplaiBS, 
to  attend  him,  and  officiate  by  the  service-book."* 

On  the  10th  of  June,  while  parliament  was  voting 
that  oo  part  of  the  army  should  come  within  forty 
miles  of  the  capital,  the  whole  of  that  army  march- 
ed upon  London,  sending  out  manifestoes  as  they 
advanced,  collecting  addresses  of  confidence  from 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  other  coooties,  and 
demanding  the  speedy  purging  of  parliament  of 
such  members  as  were  disentitled  to  sit  there  by 
delinquency,  corruption,  abuse  to  the  state,  or  un- 
dne  election.  On  the  16th  of  Jnne,  from  their 
head-quarters,  at  St  Albans,  the  army  formally 
accused  HoDis,  Waller,  Clotworthy,  Stapletoo, 
Lewis,  Maynard,  Mass^,  Harley,  Long,  Glyone, 
and  Nichols.  The  House  of  Commons  repeated  'ts 
command  to  the  army  not  to  advance,  and  voted  the 
removal  of  the  king  to  Richmond,  there  to  be  in 
the  custody  of  their  commissioners.  The  amy 
advanced  immediately  by  Berkhampstead  upon  Ux- 
bridge;  and  then  the  "eleven  members,"  that  is, 
Hollis  and  the  other  PresbyteriRO  leaders,  went 
and  hid  themselves.  At  first  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  made  a  show  of  resistance,  had  doubled 
the  guard  they  had  from  the  ci^  of  London,  end 
had  filled  their  rooms  and  loblMes  with  arms ;  but 
now  they  abandoned  this  hopeless  oonrse,  mi 
voted  that  the  army  under  Falrfox  was  in  vety 
deed  the  army  of  England,  and  to  be  treated  with 
all  respect  and  care ;  and  tiiey  sent  propositioaB  to 
the  general,  which  induced  him  to  remove  his 
head-qnarters  from  Uxbridge  to  Wycombe.  Tbii 
movement  gave  wMiderful  courage  to  the  eleves 
.  1  Sir  P.  Wtiwiek. 
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accused  member*,  wbo  cftme  forth  frora  their  hid- 
ing-pbceB  to  their  seats  id  the  lioaae,  ■cciuiog 
their  accaserB,  and  demanding  a  trial;  bat  very 
8000  diej  loaC  heart,  and  obtained  leave  of  alwence 
and  the  speaker's  passport  to  go  out  of  the  kiog- 
dom.  Their  party*  by  this  Ume,  had  rendered 
tfaemselres  contemptible  by  tbeir  rasfaDess,  wealt- 
and  racfflatioa. 
HeaDwhile  the  king  had  been  removed  from 
Newmarlut  to  Royaton,  from  JEU^stoD  to  HatfieM, 
the  Earl  of  Saltsbair's  house,  from  Hatfield  to 
'Wobam  Abboy,  and  tbeoce  to  liViDdsor  Castie. 
Among  the  '•serersl  aemnts**  that  were  admitted 
to  attend  him  were  AAbnmham,'  one  of  the  com- 
panioos  of  his  flight  from  Oxford  to  the  Scottish 
army,'  Sir  John  Beriieley,'  and  Legge,  another 
finorite  and  confidential  attendant.  By  means  of 
these  gentlemen  Charles  opened,  or  continued,  a 
very  secret  negotiation  with  Cromwell,  Iretoo,  and 
other  chief  officers.  Ashbomham  says  that  on  his 
arrival  be  foond  his  master  already  deep  in  this 
treaty,  and  that  he  and  Berkeley  were  then  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  it,  which  they  did  for  about  three 
weeks  mth  good  ht^s  of  aaccess.  It  seems 
Bcarcefy  poaaiUe  to  believe  that  Fairfax  conld  be 
a  stimogw  to  these  o^Dtiations;  but  the  king  pro- 
bably knew,  as  did  every  one  ebe,  that  Cromwell 
wo  mightier  than  he.  At  this  time  Fairfox  re- 
quested the  paritament  to  consent  that  the  king 
^onld  see  his  children,  who  had  so  long  been  in 
their  hands.  The  House  of  Commons  apprehend- 
ed that  the  army  would  keep  the  children  as  well 
»a  the  father ;  but,  on  Fairfax's  pledging  his  word 
of  honor  that  they  should  be  returned  to  St.  James's 
palace,  they  very  reluctantly  sent  the  Dnke  of  York, 
tile  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Princeea  Elizabeth, 
to  the  beautiful  litUe  village  of  Caversham,  near 
Reading,  where  the  king  was  then  residing.  The 
iotorvtew  was  tender  in  the  extreme,  for  Charles 
was  s  food  father,  and  the  children  were  young,  in- 
nocent, nod  helf^eas.  Cromwell  shed  tears.  After 
pasnng  two  days  witii  their  unfortunate  parent,  the 
children  went  back  to  London,  where  the  Presby- 
terians were  makii^  a  last  and  blundering  efiort  to 
regqn  the  ascendency.  The  army  and  the  Inde- 
pendento  roatdont  in  the  ci^  had  demanded  that 
die  command  of  the  London  militia  should  be  put 
into  other  hands.  The  Presbyterians  not  only  re- 
fosed,  but  chose  this  very  momeot  for  getting  up  a 
petition,  calling  for  the  suppression  of  all  conventi- 
cles; tliat  is,  bU  chapels  wherein  the  Independents 
worshiped  God  according  to  their  own  notions. 
At  the  same  time  they  exhibited  for  signature, 
in  Onildhall,  another  paper,  which,  after  reciting 
the  Covenant,  engaged  the  subscribers  of  all  de- 
grees, soldiers  or  sulors,  citizens,  apprentices,  or 
trained-bands  ai  the  city,  to  keep  away  the  army, 

I  AjUarabaa,  MoaidiBi  to  liii  own  tccouot,  hti  racently  UTi*Fd 
fnai  FruKC  with  "  initmctiou  from  tb«  qnccn  and  Priac«  of  Walei 
M  mmte  things  which  it  wu  BM  prnpar  hi*  mmjeatj  shagld  aptwar  in." 

*  Btrkfk7  hmt  aba  jut  anind  IroB  Ftann,  fran  tho  qdeen,  ha*. 
■C,  a*  b«  Mji  binMlf,  rvMtTMl  **  ad* ertlMment  that  hi>  nujctij 
*H  wotl  nceivad  by  tha  dAcen  and  loldiera  of  the  army,  and  that 
ttm  wm  grmt  bopaa  coaoeiveil  Uiat  tbry  wogid  coMiir  la  ettnlilith 
hM  B^Mij  ia  Ua  )«at  nibta." 
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and  bring  the  king  to  Westminster,  for  the  purpoae 
of  concluding  a  personal  treaty.  One  hundred 
thousand  signatures  were  set  to  this  paper;  and  a 
few  days  after  a  disorderly  rabble,  consisting  proba- 
bly of  as  many  royalists  as  Presbyterians,  sarroand- 
ed  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  caused  such  terror 
there  that  both  speakers  and  many  members  fled  to 
the  army  for  protection.  After  an  adjonmment  of 
three  days  the  residue  of  die  two  Houses  met,  and 
then— on  the  30th  irf  July— elected  Lord  Willongh- 
by  of  Parham  to  be  temporary  speaker,  fiirbade  the 
army  to  advance,  appointed  a  enmmlttee  of  aafiaty, 
caUed  out  the  city  militia,  to  beput  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Massey,  Waller,  and  Poynts,  and  recalled 
the  eleven  fugitive  Presbyterian  members.  Fair- 
fax, who  bad  advanced  with  the  army  to  Hoanslow 
Heath,  there  met  the  fugitive  Independent  mem- 
bers. Besides  the  two  speakers,  there  were  fif- 
teen lords  and  a  hundred  commoners.  The  gen- 
eral forthwith  published  a  declaration,  "showing 
the  grounds  of  his  present  advance  to  the  city 
(A  London,  and  ordered  Colonel  Raiosborongh  to 
cross  the  Thames  at  Kingstoo-bridge,  and  take 
possesnon  of  tha  borough  of  Soothwark,  which 
wholly  disavowed  the  proceedings  of  the  cil^, 
Raiosborough  executed  his  commissioo  without 
any  difficulty,  and  detached  soldiers  that  occnined 
the  blockhouses  near  Oraveeend  and  aU  tiie  posts 
on  that  ude  of  the  river  between  Oravesand  and 
Southwark.  "  And  when  the  citizens  heard  of  the 
army's  approach,  their  stomachs  being  somewhat 
abated,  and  their  opinions  so  much  divided  in  com- 
mon couocil  that  it  appeared  impassible  for  them 
suddenly  to  raise  any  forces  to  oppose  the  army, 
they  senKo  the  general  for  a  pacification,  which  by 
consent  of  the  members  of  parliament  then  with 
him,  was  granted  to  them  upon  these  conditions : 
— 1.  That  they  should  desert  the  parliament  now 
sitting,  and  the  eleven  impeached  members.  2. 
That  they  should  recall  their  declarations  lately 
published.  S-  That  they  should  relinquish  their 
prfcsent  militia.  4.  That  they  should  deliver  up  to 
the  general  all  their  forts  and  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. 6.  That  they  should  disband  all  the  forces 
they  had  raised,  aod  do  all  things  else  necessary 
for  the  public  tranquillity.  All  which  things,  none 
of  diem  daring  to  refuse,  were  presentiy  ratified.*" 
On  the  6th  of  August  Fairfax  came  to  Westmin- 
ster, with  the  speakers  of  both  Houses,  aod  the 
rest  of  the  expelled  lords  and  commoners,  whom 
he  restored  to  their  seats.  The  speakers,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  parliament,  gave  thanks  to  the 
general,  made  him  commander  of  all  the  forces  in 
England  and  Wales,  aod  Consteble  of  the  Tower 
of  London ;  aod  as  a  gratui^  a  month's  pay  was 
given  to  his  army.  On  the  next  day  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  with  the  whole  army,  marched  through 
London  to  the  Tower,  where  some  commands  were 
changed,  and  the  militia  settled  in  the  hands  of  the 
Independents.  "And  lest  the  city  should  swell 
with  too  much  power,  her  militia,  by  order  of  par- 
liament, was  divided,  and  authority  given  to  West- 
I  minster,  Southwark,  and  the  hnmlett  about  the 

>  Hay,  Bnviary. 
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Tower  to  exeniM  and  eomnund  their  own  miUtiu.  ■ 
Thas  wu  the  Presbyteriaa  fiietioo  depreMed."* 
Nerert  perhaps,  did  &.  great  party  fell  with  leaa 
boDor.  Hollis,  Stapleton,  Waller,  Clotworthy, 
Lewis,  and  Loog,  raa  away  to  the  sea-ooaet,  aod 
were  allowed  to  escape  into  Prance.  They  were 
thereapoD  charged  with  treason,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  four  aldermen,  and  two  officers  of  trained- 
hands,  the  earts  of  SnfTolli,  Lincoln,  and  Middieton, 
the  lords  Willoughby,  Huasdon,  Berkeley,  and 
Maynard  were  included  with  them  in  the  charge. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  now  triumphant  Independ- 
ents did  not  betray  ia  them  any  great  anxiety  for 
retaliacioo  or  par^  vengeance,  or  severity  of  any 
kind ;  and  the  army — givhig  another  proof  that  it 
was  DO  mere  mass  of  soldiery — behaved  with  the 
greatest  moderation  and  jaatice.  Half  the  namber 
of  Presl^teiian  preachers  at  a  like  crisis  wonid  have 
set  the  oi^  in  n  fdase.  Fairfiu,  fveaently  mareh- 
iog  out  of  London,  qaartered  his  troops  in  the 
towns  and  villages  adjacent,  fixing  his  bead-qnarters 
at  Putney*  and  only  leaving  two  or  tiiree  regfmeats 
about  Whitehall  and  the  Mews  to  guard  the  parlia- 
ment. While  these  thiogs  were  in  progress  the 
council  of  officers  had  prepared  their  <•  Proposals," 
wherein  they  provided  for  the  general  reform  and 
resettlement  of  the  kingdom  upon  principles  of  the 
largeat  liberty,  both  civil  and  religions,  and  of  a 
gloriooa  toleration,  which  Europe  had  not  yet  seen 
even  in  a  theory.  The  great  fanlt  of  this  theory 
was,  that  it  too  much  oYorlooked  the  intellectual 
condiUon  of  the  people,  who  were  not  yet  lit  for  ita 
af^ltcatod.  Ireton  is  generally  cmudered  to  have 
been  the  principal  author  of  this  ever-remarkable 
paper ;  bnt  he  acted  cooenrrently  with  his  fiither- 
in-law,  Cromwellf  who  entertained  the  faighesfand 
justest  notions  about  religions  liberty,  freedom  of 
trade,  and  the  other  points  which  reflect  the  moat 
honor  upon  this  scheme.'  In  many  respects,  not- 
withstanding the  republican  tendencies  of  Ireton 
and  its  other  framers,  this  constitotion  would  have 
left  Charles  more  power  and  dignity  as  a  king  than 
the  Presbyterian  parliament  had  ever  thongfat  of 
pving  him.  And  how  acted  Charles  when  these 
proposals  were  privately  submitted  to  him  I  This 
is  the  account  given  by  one  of  his  own  partisans. 
Sir  John  Berkeley : — •*  What  with  the  pleasure  of 
having  so  concurring  a  second  ai  Mr.  Ashbnrnham. 
and  what  with  the  encoaraging  messages  which  his 
majesty  had  (by  my  Lord  Lauderdale  and  others) 
from  the  Presbyterian  party  and  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, who  pretended  to  despise  the  army,  and  to  op- 
pose them  to  death,  his  majesty  seemed  very  much 
erected:  insomuch  that  when  the  proposals  were 
solemnly  seat  to  him,  and  his  concurreoce  most 
humbly  and  earnestly  desired,  his  majesty  (not 
only  to  the  astonishment  of  Ireton  and  the  rest,  but 
even  to  mine)  entertained  them  with  very  tart  and 
bitter  discouraes,  saying,  sometimes,  that  he  would 
have  no  man  to  suffer  for  his  sake,  and  that  he  re- 
lented of  nothing  so  nnieh  as  the  lull  agamst  ^e 

>  M«r,  BreviiTf. 

■  Ona  of  tlie  olaoM  wh— "  All  monopoLM,  M  or  a«w,  uid  tb«  n- 
tfraiBta  M  tha  fnadoBi  itf  tnda,  W  1w  takan  oE." 


Lord  Strafford  (which  thoogh  most  true,  was  on- 
frieaaant  for  them  to  hear) ;  tlmt  he  woold  have  the 
church  est^lished  according  to  law,  by  €be  Pro* 
posals.  They  replied,  it  was  none  of  their  woik 
to  do  it;  that  it  was  eoongh  for  them  to  w^e  the 
point,  and  they  hoped,  enough  for  his  mejeity,  since 
lie  had  waived  the  government  (of  the  cbnrch)  itself 
in  Scotland.  His  majesty  said,  that  he  hoped  God 
had  forgiven  him  that  sin,  and  repeated  often.  You 
can  not  be  mthout  me ;  you  will  fall  to  ruin  if  I  do 
not  nutain  you.  Many  of  the  army  that  were  pres- 
ent, and  vrished  well  (at  least,  as  they  pretended) 
to  the  agreemeot,  looked  wistfblly  and  with  wonder 
upon  me  and  Mr.  Ashbnrnham ;  and  I,  bb  much  as 
I  durst,  upon  his  majesty,  who  would  take  no  no- 
tice of  it,  until  I  was  foreed  to  step  to  him  and 
whisper  in  bis  ear— Sir,  your  majea^  epeaka  as  if 
you  had  some  aecret  strength  and  power  lint  I  do 
not  know  of ;  and  since  your  majeaQr  hath  emceal- 
ed  it  feom  me,  I  wish  yon  had  concealed  it  from 
these  men  too.  His  majesty  soon  reeoUeeted  him- 
self, and  began  to  sweeten  hia  former  discoune 
Vith  great  power  of  language  and  behavior.  But  it 
was  now  of  the  latest ;  for  Colonel  Rainsborongh 
(who  of  all  the  army  seemed  the  least  to  wish  the 
accord)  in  the  middle  of  the  conference  stole  away, 
and  posted  to  the  nrmy,  which  be  influenced  against 
the  king  with  all  the  artificial  malice  he  had." '  Nor 
does  Charles's  conduct  or  good  policy  improve  in 
the  report  of  hia  other  principal  agent.  Ashbnrn- 
ham, after  mentioning  sundry  instances  of  double 
dealing,  goes  on  to  describe  a  very  remarkable  in- 
terview he  had  for  the  khig's  business,  a  few  days 
affcer  the  army's  marching  through  London,  whh 
Cromwell  and  Ireton.  *•  Being  commanded  by  his 
majesty,"  says  this  confidential  agent,  to  desire 
from  Cromwell  and  Ireton  tbat  be  might  go  ,from 
Stoke  to  one  of  bis  own  houses,  they  told  me,  vrith 
very  severe  countenances,  be  should  go  if  be  pleased 
to  Oatlands ;  but  that  they  had  met  with  snfficieat 
proof  chat  the  king  had  not  only  abetted  and  foment- 
ed the  differences  between  them  and  their  enemies, 
by  commanding  all  bis  party  to  take  conditions 
under  the  then  parliament  and  city,  but  that  like- 
wise he  had  at  that  instant  a  treaty  witb  the  Scots, 
when  he  made  greatest  profession  to  close  with 
them;  for  the  justification  of  which,  they  affirm 
tbat  they  had  both  bis  and  Ae  queen's  letters  u> 
make  it  good,  which  were  great  allays  to  dieir 
thoughts  of  serving  bim,  uid  did  very  much  justify 
the  general  misfortune  he  lived  under  of  having  the 
reputation  of  little  faith  in  his  deaUnga.'"   And,  b 

>  H«inoin. 

■  Nanatin.-"  I^rd  Boliiiifante  toM  ni— Mr.  Popa,  Lofd  Maicb- 
moDt,  ud  BjMlf  (JoM  lAh,  IT4S)— thM  Loid  Oirord  had  vftw  iM 
him  tbat  ba  had  aaan,  and  liad  in  hia  handa,  an  orifjnal  lalttr  Aat 
King  Charlet  I.  wrote  to  the  qoMD,  in  aiwwer  t«  OM  of  bai'a  that  had 
been  intercBpted,  and  then  furvrardtd  to  bim,  wherein  aha  had  R- 
proacfaed  him  for  having  made  thoaa  villain*  loo  gnmk  (wnoeHiont  [n^ 
that  CTomwell  ahonld  be  Uaotannnt  at  Inland  for  lift  witboat  ae- 
covnt ;  that  that  kingdom  abonhl  ba  in  the  hand*  of  the  partjr,  with  *> 
annr  than  kept,  which  ihottld  know  no  head  hut  the  lieatenuil  i  that 
Cromwell  ihould  have  a  garter,  4o.).  That  in  thii  letter  of  the  king'" 
it  waa  said  that  «he  abould  lean  kim  to  manage,  who  wm  better  id- 
fonned  of  all  circamMaooaa  tfau  aba  oonU  be ;  b«  aba  might  b*  *>' 
ttrelj  es*r  a*  to  whaterar  eoBoaMiana  ba  ahonld  naka  xham ;  kt  i*^ 
ha  *hMld  know  in  dse  Una  how  to  deal  with  Ow  ragna*,  ^  it*-' 
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ha.  Charles  at  this  moment  wai  D^otiattog,  not 
only  with  Cromwell  and  Irotoa,  and  with  other 
offieen  in  the  army  who  eotsrUiaed  Tery  difl^rent 
wwi,  but  alio  vidi  Lauderdale  and  the  Scottiah 
Coreoaatera,  with  Ae  EngUah  Preabyteiiana,  and 
with  the  Iriah  CathoHea— to  each  and  all  of  whom 
ha  made  promiaea  and  paid  eompUmenta. 

Doobta  have  been  raiaed — periiapa  anjaBtly  — 
toDching  tho  siacerity  of  Cromwell  sod  Ireton  id 
their  oegotiatioDS  with  the  king:  bot  the  king  was 
eaitiiQly  inaioeere  to  all  parties,  with  the  exception 
^thfl  old  and  devoted  royalists,  now  headed  by  the 
Harqnis  of  Ortnond,  that  Qobleman,  after  making 
tamu  with  the  parliament  in  Ireland,  having  been 
■Bowed  to  come  over  to  England.  Nor  could  the 
Uog  control  hie  own  temper  snfficieDtly  to  ctoko  his 
<te«gDt.  In  talking  one  dnj  with  Ireton,  he  had 
lbs  (Mj  to  exclBim— I  ahall  play  my  gamo  at  well 
u  I  can  !**  Irotoa  inatully  replied — If  your  m^- 
Ntf  hiva  A  game  to  pliy,  yon  mnst  give  na  also 
Dberty  to  play  oun.**^  On  other  oeoaaionB  he 
pwily  inanlted  both  Ireton  and  Cromwell  to  tbeir 
&eet.  And  now,  according  to  Asbbamham,  Crom- 
well fint  began  to  talk  of  » the  happy  condition  the 
people  of  this  kingdom  would  be  in  if  the  govem- 
meot  under  which  they  in  Holland  lived  were  set- 
tlwl  here;"  and  both  Ireton  and  Cromwell  were 
foaad  "  at  a  great  distance  to  what  formerly  they 
tppeared  to  be  in  relation  to  his  majesty's  good 
■0  tbtt  Ashbomhsm  saw  clearly  thnt  there  was  no 
man  to  be  hoped  from  them.  After  his  rude  re- 
funl  of  the  Proposals/'  Charles  sent  Sir  John 
Beriteley  to  the  army  to  desnv  a  meeting  with  Ire- 

■^•■ltn|Mm,BhMdd  IwftMdwjthshiMpnsDid.  SalhalMttr 
**M :  wluch  uawrr.  M  Ui»T  waiMd  for,  m  lhaj  imUiatptod  Mootd- 
>sf'<— ud  it  detcrminml  hii  f&U.  Thi*  IstWr  Lord  Oxford  Hud  h» 
i*i  ollcrrd  £500  fur."— KieAaT^MMtM. 

MnrhM,  n  tfaa  Litm  of  Loid  Oatiy,  pnftnd  to  tha  Omrf  Stata 
ffn,  fim  a  •tory  ia  datail  aboat  tha  Misaia  of  lUi  iaportant 
If-Mr  He  aja  that  ana  dmy  (in  tbe  jvar  IMS)  when  Lord  Broghil 
*M  ndiag  between  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  Crunwell  decUred  to  him, 
if  tha  lata  ktnf  had  foJ lowed  hia  own  Hind  aad  had  tnuiy  Mrr- 
uu.  be  wimU  hava  faolad  than  all ;  and  faithar  toU  hia  loidibip  that 
■I  on*  tiaM  thaf  laallj  intanded  to  cloee  with  Cfaarlaa.  Bmghil 
uM  *  qontion  or  two,  to  which  Cromwell  fn»]j  replied,  njijig, 
"Tht  iea»«  why  wa  would  OBOa  haVa  eloaad  with  the  king  waa  thia, 
R  Imnd  that  the  Scots  aad  the  PtMbyleiiaaa  bagaa  lo  ba  nwra  pow- 
*tii\  thaa  wa  ;  and  if  they  had  mada  up  mattan  with  tha  king,  we 
*&e«U  hna  bean  left  ia  tbe  Inich  i  dtarefioa,  w«  thonght  it  but  to 
F*Mat  tbeo,  by  olannc  flnt  to  ootM  ia  npm  any  raaaaaaUa  con- 
iittm."  Bat,  while  they  were  occapied  with  tbav  thonghti,  they 
«m  told  by  ooa  of  thair  ipiee,  who  wai  of  the  kiog'i  bedchamber, 
IW  thair  doom  waa  decreed  by  Charlei,  a*  ttay  mtRhl  aea  if  they 
MaUoalytatlanapt  a  latter  from  tha  king  to  tha  qnaan,  which  latter 
■M  wwad  ap  n  dM  ahirt  of  a  Mddla,  and  the  bearer  woald  ba  that 
a  jbt  at  tha  BIm  Boar  Inn,  in  Ilolbiini,  where  ha  wu  m  take  hoiaa 
fcr  Ihver.  Upas  Oia  waniaf,  Cmawell  and  Ireton,  diifruieed  as 
uwTwn,  aad  with  ona  traaty  Mhnr  with  than,  weat  to  tha  inn,  called 
Ivnaa  «<  bear,  and  continued  drinkinf  till  the  man  with  tha  saddle 
nw  la.  when  (bay  aaiaad  tha  laddla,  rippad  up  tha  ekiru,  and  there 
baad  tha  lanar,  »  whidi  iba  Uaf  iafdtnad  the  qneei)  that  he  was 
■OT  CMitad  bf  both  betiona— tha  Sooieh  Piasbytanana  and  the  amy 
—aad  which  bid  fairest  tor  him  ahonld  haTs  bim  ;  but  be  thaug:ht  ha 
d.ya.J  claae  with  the  Scots  •ooaar  than  the  other,  &e.  Upon  Ibit, 
CrmaU  laok  hona  and  woM  I*  Wladsar,  and  Uiay  inmadiaiely, 
fnm  ihnl  tann  farwaid,  laaohrad  tha  king*aniia.  Thia  story  ii 
nfincatly  winantie ;  bat  tbcae  warn  limaa  fall  of  nmantio  iaatdents, 
ni  wa  thiah  it  not  iraprohabla  that  aonathing  of  the  kind  really  hap- 
rtaad.  With  Cronwatl  and  hie  party  it  waa  natUr  of  life  or  death 
b  BMaitaw  Charioa^  rani  iaiantioaa.  Olifar,  it  ia  latd,  bald  the 
rnaopla  that  U  waa  right  to  be  ciafty  with  tha  erafty,  anl  tha  nan 
•h»  mad  with  hln  had  thair  ayca  avsrywhan. 

'  Xn.  HaichiMw'a  llaMiia  of  tha  LUa  of  Cahnsl  ameUMoa, 
Cwanur  «r  Kauujhan  CmU*,  Iw. 


too  and  the  rest  of  ^e  sopertor  officers.  Berkeley, 
pntting  a  leading  qoeatioo,  asked,  If  the  lung  ahonid 
grant  tbe  Fropoaali,  what  would  ensnet'*  Tbe 
offieera  replied)  thai  they  would  oflbr  them  to  tbe 
parliament.  "But,'*  continued  Beifceley,  ^*it Uuy 
refiiae  them,  iriiat  will  you  do  then  I"  Tbaj  re- 
plied that  they  would  not  tell  him.  "I  then  re- 
turned," says  Berkeley,  that  I  would  tell  them  I 
would  lose  no  more  time  with  them ;  for  if  there 
came  of  proposals  nothing  but  the  propounding,  I 
could  then  propound  aa  well  as  they.  They  all  re- 
plied that  it  was  not  for  them  to  say  directly  what 
they  would  do  against  the  parliament;  batiotimBted 
that  they  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  prevail  with 
the  partiament.  When  I  appeared  not  fully  satis- 
fied with  this  rep^,  Ridneboroogh  spoke  out  in  these 
words — If  they  uriU  not  agree  we  wiU  make  them ;  to 
which  the  whole  company  aaaented.**  With  tlua 
asanranee  —  which  waa  something  wdghty  and 
wished  for — Berkeley  posted  back  to  the  king;  but 
there,  he  says,  he  bad  "  harder  work  with  hii  ma}- 
esty,"  who  waa  still  •*&r  from  conaentiog."  »  At 
this  time,"  says  Berkeley,  <«  those  that  were  sup- 
posed best  inclined  to  bis  majesty  in  the  army 
seemed  much  afflicted  with  bis  mejesty's  backward- 
ness to  concur  with  the  army  in  the  Proposals." 
Two  or  three  days  before  the  army  got  undisputed 
poaaessioo  of  London,  aod  before  it  was  commonly 
thought  that  the  city  would  submit,  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  requested  that,  since  his  majesty  would  not 
yield  to  the  Proposals,  yet  he  should,  at  least,  send 
a  kind  letter  to  the  army.  A  meeting  was  held  at 
Windsor  by  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Berkeley,  and  Aafa- 
burnbam,  aod  a  letter  waa  immediately  drawn  up; 
but  Cbarloa  would  not  ngn  it  till  afler  three  or  finir 
days;  that  is,  not  until  tbe  arn^,  contrary  to  the 
expectatimis  of  many  peraons,  were  become  sbao- 
Inte  masters  of  the  tAty.  Berkeley,  making  the 
best  of  the  basiness  for  his  master's  honor,  saya, 
Mr.  Ashburnham  and  I  went  with  it,  at  last,  and, 
upon  the  way,  met  with  messages  to  hasten  it.  But, 
before  we  came  to  Sion,  the  commissioners  from 
London  were  arrived,  aod  our  letter  was  out  of 
season ;  for,  though  his  majesty  was  ignorant  of  the 
success  when  he  signed  the  letter,  yet,  coming  after 
it  was  known,  it  Jost  both  its  grace  and  its  efficacy. 
All  tliat  the  officers  could  do  they  did ;  which  was, 
while  the  army  was  ia  the  act  of  thanksgiviDg  to 
God  for  their  success,  to  propose  that  they  ahoold 
not  be  elevated  with  it,  bat  keep  atill  to  tbeir  fonner 
engagementa  to  hia  ta^jeaty,  and,  once  more,  sol- 
emnly vote  the  Propoaals,  which  was  accordingly 
done."  Even  after  this,  when  hia  majesty  waa 
lodged  at  Hampton  Court,  *•  Mr.  Ashburnham  had 
daily  some  message  or  another  from  the  king  to 
Cromwell  aod  Iretou,  who  had_  enough  to  do  both 
in  the  parliament  and  council  of  the  army — the  one 
abounding  with  Presbyterians,  the  other  with  Lev- 
elers,  and  both  really  jealoua  that  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  had  made  a  private  compact  and  bargain  with 
the  king,  Lilbome  printing  books  weekly  to  that 
eflbcL  ....  On  tbe  other  side,  tbe  Presbyterians 
were  no  lesa  confident  of  their  surmises;  and, 
among  them,  Cromwell  told  me,  that  my  Lady 
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Cuiigle  affirmed  that  be  was  to  be  Gaii  of  fisiei 

and  captain  6f  the  king's  gnards." ' 

About  three  weeks  after  the  army  had  eotsred 
Loodon,  the  Preabjaeriaaa  in  parliament,  who  were 
atill  a  majority,  encouraged  by  Lauderdale  and  the 
other  Scottish  commisnoners,  who,  fike  themaelves, 
held  religions  toleratiOQ  to  be  moostrout  wicked- 
oess,  voted  another  solemn  address  to  the  king, 
which  was  conceired  oo  die  haaii  of  tiie  old  Dine* 
teen  propositioDi '  which  bad  been  pveaented  at 
Neweaatle.  The  army  waa,  of  Mnrae,  very  nn- 
willitig  that  die  king  abouM  aceept  these  propoat- 
timw;  and'aQ  Charle«*B  friends  wersof  opinioDtliat 
It  waa  anaafe  for  him  to  doae  with  the  eoemiea  of 
the  anny  while  he  waa  in  ifii  handa.  And,  tfaere- 
fbre,  he  refined  the  articles  offered  by  parliament, 
aayiog  that  he  thought  the  Proposals  of  the  army  a 
better  ground  for  an  arrangement  than  theae  nine- 
teen propositions,  and  again  desiring  a  personal 
trea^.  We  gave  our  friends  in  the  army,"  saya 
Berkeley,  *'a  sight  of  this  answer  to  parliament 
the  day  before  it  was  sent,  with  which  they  seemed 
infinitely  satisfied,  and  promised  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  procure  a  personal  treaty,  and,  to  my 
vntUrstanding,  performed  it:  for  both  Cromwell 
and  IretoD,  with  Vane  and  bD  their  friands,  sec- 
onded with  great  reaolntioD  thia  desire  of  bis  maj- 
esty. Bot,  contrary  to  their  and  all  men's  expecta- 
tions, they  {band  a  moat  general  opposttion,  and  that 
this  mess^  of  his  majesty  had  confinned  the  jeal- 
oosy  of  their  private  agreement  with  the  king ;  so 
that  the  more  it  was  urged  by  Cromwell,  &c.,  the 
more  it  was  rejected  by  the  rest,  who  looked  on 
them  as  their  betrayers.  The  suspicions  were  so 
strong  in  the  House,  that  they  lost  almost  all  their 
frieodti  there ;  and  the  army  that  then  lay  about 
Putney  were  no  less  ill  aaUsfied ;  for  there  came 
down  shoals  every  day  firom  London  of  the  Pree- 
byterian  and  Leveling  parties*  that  fomented  these 
jealousies;  insomuch  tiiat  Cromwell  thought  him- 
self, or  pretended  it,  not  secure  in  his  own  quarters. 
The  adjutators  now  began  to  change  tiieir  disconrseat 
and  complained  openly  in  their  counsels  both  of  the 
king  and  the  malignaota  about  his  majesty.  One 
of  the  first  they  voted  from  him  was  myself.  They 

'  Mamoin  of  Sir  John  Berkels;. — Whst  Berkalo;  tAAt  innicdj- 
stolf  alter  Umm  nrelatiow  ii  far  too  important  to  to  omiooked  in 
Um  Meiy  of  thtM,  in  part,  nyatarioaB  and  almoat  ln«x|dicabla  in- 
tri^«a.  "  Bnt  theM,  and  the  like  ditcourwi  nod*  gr*at  impnitim 
on  the  arrni/ ;  to  which  Mr.  Ashburnham't  wtcret  and  long  conrersncei 
oobirlbated  not  a  little,  intomnch  that  the  adjatalon,  who  mvn  wont 
lo  complain  that  Qromweil  went  too  $lom  toward  the  king,  togan  now 
to  niepecl  that  he  had  fcnu  toa  fiut,  ami  Uft  thtm  iehiitd  kirn ;  from 
whenne  there  were  frequent  CMnplainti  In  the  conncil  of  the  army, 
of  the  iottaiaey  Mr.  Ashbanhim  and  I  bad  in  the  anar ;  that  Crooi- 
well'i  and  Ireton'a  door  waa  open  to  at  wheo  it  waa  >hat  u  them ; 
that  the;  knew  not  nhy  malignanU  ihould  have  ao  much  coaDleoance 
in  the  armjr  and  liberty  with  the  king.  Theae  dianuorae*,  both  in 
poUto  and  {mnta,  Cnmwell  oeemed  hifhlj  to  be  oflended  with ;  and, 
wbeft  ha  eooM  carry  attj  thiof  to  hia  majeotj'a  advaqiage  aaong  the 
a4i*>(aim,  eovld  not  reM  nMil  be  bad  made  ua  privatelj  partaken  of 
it;  bu  withal  be  told  Mr.  Aehbaraham  and  me,  Ibat  if  ha  were  an 
bnant  mm,  be  had  aaid  otMogb  of  ibe  aiDcarity  of  bia  it— tloa— if 
bt  wan  not,  sotbinf  waa  enoagh ;  and  Iharaforo  eo^ani  aa,  u  we 
tendered  hie  majeat/'a  aer*icer  not  to  come  ao  freqneally  to  hie  <inar- 
teta,  bat  aend  priTatetr  to  him,  llu  nupieimt  of  him  M*g  grown  to 
tM  ktigkt,  thtt  kt  WW  m/twU  Io  iU  in  Idt  ona  faartn-t.  Bat  thif 
bad  no  oiwtstio*  apan  Mr.  Aabbonbam,  who  alled^  that  we  moai 
dww  them  the  naoeaoity  of  ^imin^  with  the  king,  frqga  tbatr  own 
dbardan." 


aud  tbat,  aince  bh  majea^  bad  net  aeespted  ef 

their  PropoealSf  they  wer«  not  oUiged  aay  further 
to  them ;  that  they  wwe  obliged  to  eonaslt  tlwir 
own  aafe^  and  the  good  of  the  kingdcnn,  and  to  nse 
such  means  toward  both  aa  Uiey  should  find  tatjooal : 
and,  becanse  they  met  with  strong  oppoattion  from 
CromweU  and  Ireton,  and  moat  of  the  aaperior  offi- 
cera,  and  florae  even  of  the  adjutators,  they  had 
many  private  solemn  meettaga  in  London,  where 
they  humbled  themaelvea  before  ibe  Lind,  and 
sought  hia  good  pleasare,  and  daaired  that  bewmrid 
be  (deaaed  to  rered  it  to  his  antaMs*  vbieh  they  ia- 
terpret  tbeiBe  to  be  who  an  moat  TMent  or  Bedosa 
(aa  they  call  it)  in  tfaa  work  of  the  Lord.  Theae 
foand  it  apparent  that  Oed  bad,  on  die  one  ride, 
hardened  ibe  king's  heart  mud  bKnded  h»  eyes,  ia 
not  paaeing  the  Proposals,  whereby  they  were  tit- 
aolved  from  offering  them  any  more ;  aad,  on  the 
other  aide,  the  -  Lord  had  led  captivity  captive,  aad 
put  all  things  under  their  feet,  and,  therelbrer  they 
were  bound  to  finish  the  woric  of  the  Lord,  which 
was  to  alter  the  government  according  to  their  first 
design :  and  to  this  end  they  resolved  to  aeise  the 
king's  person,  and  to  take  him  out  of  Gromwell's 
hands." 

Tbua  threatened  on  all  aides  bf  the  batred  ud 
power  of  t^e  Fnabyteriaos  and  Seota,  wbo  bad  dis- 
liked him  from  the  Arst — by  the  vadllationi  iasu- 
cerity,  and  dophci^  of  the  king,  and  by  the  violeBeo 
of  republican  party  In  tba  army — Cromwell, 
by  the  instJoet  of  aelf-preservation,  waa  ol^ged  to 
choose ;  and  nobody  can  reasonably  doubt  that  for 
bis  own  safe^  the  best  choice  he  conkl  make  was 
the  republican  section.  At  the  same  time  he  and 
Ireton  devised  how  they  might  at  once  check  the 
spirit  of  mutiny  and  the  leveling  principles  in  poli- 
tics which  had  spread  so  widely  in  tiie  army.  If 
we  are  to  believe  a  story  told  by  two  cotemporaries, 
the  hot-headed  levelers  already  looked  upon  Croni* 
well  as  their  greateat  enemy ;  and  our  old  acquaint- 
ance freebom  John,  now  Colonel  Jobn  Lilbnraa, 
but  a  leader  of  the  adjutatora,  in  alfianca  with  Wild* 
man,  another  adjutator/a  man  of  the  aame  stanpi 
bad  formed  a  plot  to  asaasmnate  him  as  a  rvnepide 
to  the  catise  of  liberty.'  Ireton  agreed  with  CnHD- 
well,  that  the  beat  tiling  to  do,  under  Uie  ciranni* 
stances,  was  to  draw  the  army  together  to  a  general 
rendezvous  at  Ware  *,  and,  as  Fairfax  readily  con- 
seoted,  that  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  16th  of  No- 
vember. As  soon  as  the  tumultuous  part  of  the  army 
had  notice  of  il,  they  resolved,  before  the  day  of  the 
reodeavous,  to  seize  the  king's  person.*  And  these 
Levetere  bad  already  given  indications  which  had 
filled  Charles  with  terror:  they  had  declared  bim 
to  be  an  Ahab— a  man  of  blood— an  everlaaiiog  ob- 
stacle to  peace  and  liberty,  and  they  had  called  fiir 
joatice  upon  his  head  as  the  eaoae  of  the  murder 
of  thousaods  of  freeborn  EDi^ishmen.  They  bad 
pubDshed  "The  Case  of  the  Army,**  and  "An 
Agreement  of  the  People,"  which  contained  a  aaw 
scheme  of  goremment  oo  an  essentially  repidtlicaB 
model,  without  king  or  lords.   According  to  this 

•  MemoiiB  of  DeniH  IIania.-Sir  John  StAtUj'a  llaaafn. 
■  Sir  John  Baikalej. 
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eoMtitaCioii,  the  aonraignly  maided  Boiely  hi  the 
paopl*;  puttuBfontB  irare  to  b«  trieooiid,  the.  elec- 
tiM  fruchieo  ma  to  be  extended,  the  refM-eseutBtion 
I*  bs  diilnbiitad  more  eqoaHr ;  the  kw  wm  to  be 
wfctwed ;  and  an  eitfke  freedom  of  cooscteBce  was 
10  be  gnnted  to  erery  man.  Sixteeo  regiments 
■eewed  ready  to  draw  the  sword  for  this  theory, 
and  for^  ttrwl  and  pnnithBieotaf  theking.  About 
aibitnichs  bsfiire  die  thMeanioiotedfinr the  drawing 
logeclier  of  thn  army,  Aahbomham  went  ftom  Hamp- 
DM  Covet  to  Kttoo.  and  told  Star  Jdu  Berkeley 
that  his  oHjesQr  waa  really  afraid  (rf  bis  life  firom 
the  tvaaultnona  part  of  the  army,  and  was  resolred 
to  sake  bia  escape.  Two  nights  eiker  tbis  ioterview 
Berkley  WMit  to  Hampton  Cotirt,  where  be  was 
intredueed  prifately  by  a  beck  way.  The  king  told 
him  that  be  was  afiraid  of  hu  life,  and  that  be  would 
have  him  assist  in  his  escape.  Berkeley  then  asked 
which  w&y  his  majesQr  would  go;  and  Charles  told 
him  be  ahould  know  that  through  Will  Legge. 
It  is  genaiaUy  asserted  that  it  was  Cromwell  tbat 
gafa  Charles  warning  of  bia  danger  from  the  Level- 
era,  thoBcb  opMons  are  divided  whatbar  Uiis  were 
done  oat  of  a  real  ragvd  to  the  king's  safiB^,  w  as 
a  denea  to  fr^Jiten  him  into  the  hands  of  his  wont 
anamiea;  biitBerlmley«onao(Charles*smunagBnt8, 
never  aUndco  to  Cromwell  as  the  cause  of  the  king's 
fears,  and  charges  a  very  different  party.  "  The 
Monday  before,"  says  Berkeley,  <•  Mr.  Asfabaniham 
toM  me  that  the  Scots  had  much  tampering  with  the 
kiog,  but  could  come  to  no  agreeoieat;  that  tfaey 
would  fiuo  have  his  majesty  oat  of  the  army,  and  to 
that  end  bad  much  augmented  his  just  fears."  But 
Ashbombam,  the  other  chief  ioatrumeat.  though 
be  meotions  that  Lord  Lanark  and  the  Scotch  com- 
missioDers  had  been  with  Charles,  aod  engaged  to 
aanst  bim,  does  not  mention  their  inspiring  these 
bantasiying,  **that  Us  majesty  ....  being  then 
confined  to  his  obamber,  was  frequently  advertised 
by  perwom*  of  good  i^eetion  to  Hm,  that  there  was 
sasae  prisate  praetiee  vpon  bis  life ;  partaculatly  Mr. 
Ackworth  informed  his  majesty  that  Colonel  Rains- 
borough  was  resolved  to  kill  him."*  Clarendon 
Hy« — without  any  aihuion  to  Cromwell — "The 
king  every  day  received  little  billets  or  letters,  se- 
cretly conveyed  to  him  without  any  oanie,  which 
advertised  him  of  wicked  designsupon  his  life :  many 
who  repaired  to  faitn  brought  the  same  advice  from 
mea  of  unqaestionable  sincerity."  But,  perhaps, 
witiiont  any  warning  from  sincere  frieads,  or  soy 
plot  from  Cromwell  or  from  enemies,  the  msnifeetoes 
of  the  Levelers  in  the  army,  and  the  reports  of 
Aeir  behavior,  vrtiieh  must  Iwve  reached  the  king's 
ears,  were  of  themselves  cause  sufficient  to  make 
tiin  tremble  and  fly.  At  ona  moment,  it  afters, 
Charles  thought  of  taking  rafiige  in  the  ci^  of  Loo- 
don.  Berkeley  says  that  ABhbomham  a^ed  him 
what  he  thon^t  of  bis  majesty's  going  privately  to 
Loadfn,  and  appearing  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
that  he  (Berkeley)  replied,  very  ill ;  because  the 
•rmy  were  absolutely  masters  both  of  Uie  city  and 

>  It  it  Mt  thi  ImI  pnplmiig  p«t  of  tUs  •tory  that  Um  ehiaf 
HUn  im  it— Snkdigr  and  Aihbwalw  toqMttlly  diMgiM  with  uni 


pariiement,  and  would  andoubtedly  seise  his  nn^esty 
sod,  if  there  should  he  hot  two  swerds  dravrn  in  the 
scuffle,  they  wooUi  aocnse  bis  majasty  of  beginiung 
a.  a«w  war,  and  proeeedirith  bim  accordingly.  Here 
again  there  is  some  dismpaney.  Ashbumbam  says 
that  he  proposed  that  his-  muter  shonld  ask  the 
Scotti^  eonuniseionen  whether  they  would  meet 
his  majesty  at  the  lord  m^w's  house  in  London 
(whither  ba,  Ashbumbana,  undertook  to  cany  him), 
and  them  doehua  thaic  yrbain  nation  to  bo  satbfied 
with  the  king's  last  answer  to  the  propositions  de- 
Inered  to  him,  and  endeavor  to  make  all  the  Pres- 
byterian party  >□  the  city  acquiesce ;  and  that,  that 
being  done,  his  majesty  should  instantly  send  to  the 
House  of  Peers  to  mske  the  like  ofler,  with  this 
addition — that  if  the  Peers  were  not  satisfied,  he 
would  go  in  person  to  their  House,  and,  with  re  ner- 
vation of  his  conscieoee  and  honor,  give  them  all 
other  imaginable  contentment;  that  Laoaik  and 
the  Scottiah  eomroissioners,  sfter  declsring  thst  his 
Bsajesly  had  never  any  thing  in  view  since  the  be- 
ginning of  his  troubles  that  was  so  likely  to  do  his 
work,  and  unanimonsty  agreeuig  to  do  their  parte, 
cooled  upon  refladaon,  and  finally  excused  diem- 
aatvea  upon  the  defect  of  their  power  to  undertake 
so  weighty  a  bonness  without  the  knowledge  and 
command  of  the  estates  of  Scotland,  saying,  like- 
wise, that  it  would  be  too  hazardous  an  attempt  both 
for  his  majesty  and  them ;  yet  handsomely  offering 
to  wait  upon  him  in  the  utmost  dangers  as  {mvate 
persons,  though  they  could  not  do  it  as  public  mio- 
isters.*  Ashburnham  adds,  that  upon  this  his  maj- 
esty commanded  him  to  propose  some  other  place 
for  him  to  go  to,  he  being  resolved  to  stay  no  longer 
at  Hampton  Court  "  I  did  then,"  he  says,  "  calling 
to  mind  what  Colonel  Hammond  had  said  to  me 
some  few  dsys  before,  thst  he  was  going  down  to 
bis  government  because  he  foond  the  army  was 
resolved  to  brMk  n3l  promises  with  the  king,  sod 
that  be  would  have  nothing  to  do  wiUi  such  perfid- 
ious actions ;  as  likewise  what  bad  passed  between 
the  king  and  the  Scots  comm'nsioDers,  and  between 
me  and  Sir  John  Berkeley,  in  their  dissent  from  his 
majesty's  going  to  London,  unforlunaUly  (in  regard 
of  the  suceest,  not  of  the  ill  choice  of  the  place ),  offer  to 
their  thoughts  Sir  John  Oglander's  h&ute  in  the  hie 
of  Wight,  where  bis  msjesty  might  continue  con- 
cealed till  he  had  gained  the  experience  of  the  gov- 
ernor's ioclinatious  to  serve  htm,  which,  if  good,  that 
phH»  would  secure  liim  certainly  from  the  fesrs  of 

1  The  fi>llo«riiiK  pMMge  foUy  i^tm*  with  tb«  Ung'i  plua  m  thejr 
mtn  mada  nan  evidMt  mftanrMd :— "  Om  of  A*  prtncipal  andi  in 
thkt  jirapantim  wu,  to  «ngage  that  nation  {the  Scotch)  in  ■nch  ■  pub- 
lic MtioB  M  Ibej  wonM  have  no  color  left  them  lo  d<-ien  hk  m^Mtj 
mj  Bura ;  thst  ailhwr  thejr  ihoqld  hm  proapered  ud  had  a  nrj  re- 
niMkablc  pait  in  Ue  TMtmtlon,  m»d  th*  Mwaida  jutlj  dw  la  Ihair 
aieriii,  or  have  nn  lb«  mtw  fonnno  with  the  king,  wherebji  a  oarlain 
foODdatioti  would  have  been  laid  for  a  faithfol  conjuDction  between  bie 
majeetT  and  ibem."— jl*U>niA«n'/  Namtht.  Sir  J^n  Berkalef, 
in  Jaicrihim  tht  iaanmf  m  Sf^t  Ihm  Brnmptom  Coart,  aayi  that  hie 
MMiaMT  "complaiwd  my  math  of  tbg  Seat*  eonniaajoBan,  via 
<e«r(  tkejir»l  thai  premtei  Ui  iaitgtTi  (o  hia,  and  offered  him  expa. 
dienla  for  hii  ncape  ;  but  when  he  prupoaed  to  nake  Om  of  those  thtj 
had  olbrvd,  ther  wan  fall  of  ob^actioiw  to  tbein,  —jing,  that  hii  oon- 
iB(  into  Londoa  wu  dwpanta,  hit  hidiar  in  Snilond  ehiuarical,  nod 
hii  e«eape  to  Jonay  prmutad."  Barfcakj  adda  other  dKntniluMva 
whieh  teSM  Tsther  aavereljr  on  tha  honor  or  ainceritj  of  the  Scsuh 
coomiMionera. 
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any  private  coospiracy  of  the  agitators  at  Fntoey 
(tbe  principal  end  of  his  rainove),  there  beiog  then 
no  Boldiers  of  the  army  in  that  iahiod ;  keep  iotelli- 
geace  with  the  army  if  by  any  accident  they  should 
resame  their  deabei  of  serving  him  (bis  fli^t  from 
thence  being  liable  to  no  other  ioterpretatioB  tiian 
to  save  his  life) ;  hold  up  ibe  drooping  hearts  of  bis 
own  party;  give  opportunity  to  the  Scots  or  the 
Houses  of  parliament  (both  being  then  highly  in 
opposition  to  tbe  army)  to  malie  some  further  appli- 
cation to  his  majestyt  and  be  more  in  readiness  there 
than  in  any  other  part  of  tbe  kiogdora,  to  receive 
advantage  by  the  fleet*  if  at  any  time  tbe  seamen 
should  return  to  their  duties.  But  if  no  conditions 
could  be  had  from  the  governor,  his  majesty  would 
be  then  close  by  the  water-aide,  and  might  (when 
there  should  be  no  argument  left  for  his  stay)  take 
boat  and  dispose  of  bis  persoo  into  what  put  beyond 
the  seas  he  pleased." 

Ashburnlum  adds,  that  Sir  John  Berkeley  fully 
concurred  in  thb  plan ;  and  that,  having  but  a  very 
little  time  to  de.b8te  any  thing,  "so  pressing,  and 
so  impatient  was  the  king  to  be  gone,**  they  sent 
Mr.  Legge  to  desire  tus  majesty  to  come  in  the 
evening  into  the  gallery  at  Hampton  Court,  where 
Sir  John  Berkeley  end  himself  would  find  means  to 
gain  access  to  bim;  that  tbe  king  met  them  at  the 
place  appointed;  that  he  (Ashbnmham)  besought 
his  majesty  to  say  whether  really  and  in  very  deed 
he  WHS  afraid  of  bis  life  in  that  place,  as  his  going 
from  thence  seemed  to  them  likely  to  produce  every 
great  change  in  his  afiairs ;  that  bis  majealy  protested 
to  Ood  tint  he  had  great  cause  to  apprehend  some 
attempt  upon  hii  person,  and  did  expect  every  hour 
that  it  should  be;  that  thereupon  they  said  that  it 
did  not  become  them  to  make  any  further  inqniiy, 
bat  if  his  najes^  would  be  |4eased  to  say  whither 
he  would  go,  they  would  carry  him  thither  or  perish 
in  the  attempt;  that  the  king  replied  that  he  had 
some  thoughts  of  going  out  of  the  kiagdom,  but,  for 
the  shortness  of  tbe  time  to  prepare  a  vessel,  he  was 
resolved  to  go  to  tbe  Isle  of  Wight;  and  that  then, 
the  manner  of  his  escape  being  agreed  upon,  they 
left  bim  till  tbe  next  night. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  late  at  night,  news 
reached  London  that  the  king  was  gone  from  Hamp- 
ton Court.  According  to  Rusbworth,  about  nine 
of  the  clock,  the  officers  who  attended  him  wondered 
he  came  not  forth  of  his  chamber,  went  in,  and 
missed  hmi  within  half  an  hour  after  hit  departure." 
He  had  left  his  cloke  in  the  gallery,  and  some  letters 
in  hia  own  handwriting  upon  tbe  table  in  his  with- 
drawing-room.  One  of  these  letters  was  addressed 
to  the  parliament,  to  tbe  following  effect: — "That 
liber^,  tbe  thing  now  generally  pretended  and  aimed 
at,  was  as  necessary  for  kings  as  any  other ;  that  be 
bad  a  long  time  endured  captivity  and  restraint, 
hoping  it  might  tend  to  the  settlement  of  a  good 
pence ;  but,  finding  tbe  contrary,  and  tbe  nnfixedness 
of  the  army,  and  new  guards  set  upon  him,  he  bad 
withdrawn  himself.  That  wheresoever  he  shonld 
be  he  would  earnestly  labor  the  settlement  of  a  good 
peace,  and  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  more  blood ; 
and  if  he  might  be  heard  with  honor,  freedom,  and 


safely,  he  would  instantly  break  through  hie  cloud 
of  retirement,  and  show  himself  ready  to  be  Pater 
ptOrut.  Cbaklxb  Rbx.*" 

On  Uie  morrow  tbe  Lord  Montagno  acqwunted 
the  House  of  Lmrcte  of  the  kln^s  flight  the  preced- 
ing night;  and  a  letter  from  Cromwell,  dated  on  the 
11th,  at  twelve  at  night,  was  read  in  the  Commons, 
"signifying  tbe  bing*s  escape;  who  wont  nway  abont 
nine  of  tbe  ck>ck  yesterday  evening.**  On  tbo  ISlfa 
Cobnel  Whatley  made  a  narrative  to  the  Lords  con* 
corning  his  guarding  of  the  king,  and  the  mannerof 
his  majesty's  escape.'  On  the  same  day  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  directed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  stating  that  they  had  heard 
that  his  majesty  was  gone  from  Hampton  Court,  and 
desiring  that  both  Houses  would  make  known  to  them 
the  certainty  thereof.  The  Commons  declared  itm 
be  high  treason  to  conceal  or  harbor  the  Ung's  per- 
son, or  know  of  any  that  did  wtthont  revealing  it  im- 
mediately to  the  speakers  of  botb  Houses,  and  ibat 
every  peiaon  ao  guilty  shonld  forfeit  his  whole  estate 
and  die  widiont  reer^. 

Neither  Ashbnrnbam  nor  Berkeley  gives  any  clear 
account  of  the  escape  from  Hampton  Court.  Asb- 
burnbam,  indeed,  says  not  a  word  about  the  journey 
□ntil  they  were  within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  tbe 
Isle  of  Wight.  Berkeley  says  that  on  the  Wednes- 
day they  bad  orders  to  send  spare  horses  to  Suttoo, 
in  Hampshire ;  and  that  on  Uie  Thursday  his  majes- 
ty, with  Will  Legge,  came  out  at  the  close  of  tbe 
evening,  and  immfidiately  went  toward  Oatlaods. 
and  so  through  tbe  forest,  where  his  imijes^  acted 

>  Whilelock ;  mho  add*,  "  On  the  aight  a(  the  Ilth  MWi  cum  to 
town  of  ihe  king's  cKspe ;  that  the  offioer*  who  kttendod  bin,  won- 
derini  tli»t  he  cuue  not  forth  of  hii  chuber,  when  be  had  bMa 
writing  meat  pan  of  the  night  before,  went  in  and  niaaad  kun :  that 
porta  wen  lent  Into  all  parti  to  dltcoter  ind  ataj'  bin." 

>  Joannla.— Pari.  Hiat.— Whaller,  lit  a  letter  le  Ike  Speaker  oT 
the  Hooaa  of  Commoni,  aaya,  "  And  ■■  faf  the  manner,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  tins'*  going  awaj,  it  wa«  thai.  HaBdaya  and  Thandari  «»• 
the  king'e  aet  daya  for  hia  writing  letten.  lo  he  aent  into  fomgn 
pane.  Ilia  vannl  time  for  cnuiog  out  of  hia  bad^lwiDber  ao  tboac 
daya  waa  hetwist  fire  and  aix  lAdo^  Pfaaally  after  be  wtat  la 
prayer*.  And  aboat  half  an  honr  after  that  to  inpper ;  at  which  liaic* 
I  act  guards  about  hi*  bed-chaniber.  Because  he  made  no  long  muj 
after  supper  befon  he  tetlred  htmaelf  thither.  AbunI  fire  of  the  cl>«k 
I  came  into  the  nam  nan  hii  badwhamber,  whan  1  faviid  the  mai- 
nisaianerB  and  bed-chanb«r  bwd.  I  aaked  them  for  iba  king :  thfr 
told  ine  be  was  wrtlitig  letter*  in  his  bed-chsnibnr.  I  waitrd  witboot 
misinisl  till  six  of  the  dork ;  I  then  began  to  doabt,  Ac."  The  ldlo«- 
ing  acGOBut  wma  girea  li/  a  newspaper  of  the  daj *'  Nov.  1 1.  This 
day  will  be  lunom  in  afkettimM)  bacanaa  toward  Ihe  end  af  it  hi* 
majaaty  aaeaped  a  kind  of  restraint,  nndar  which  he  was  at  HsHpt* 
Court  i  and,  according  to  the  beat  relation,  thua: — He,  a*  wa*  osnsl, 
want  to  be  prirate  a  little  before  erening  pnyer;  staying  mm»"iM 
longer  than  aanal,  it  waa  taken  notice  itf ;  yet  at  ftrai  withoat  aaa- 
piDiun :  but  ha  not  coming  forth  auddenly,  Uiera  wen  fean,  which  is- 
cretaad  Oc  erfimg  of  m  froyApaarf  •V'^n  amd  agai»  witkin ;  sad 
apoD  laaroh  it  waa  found  that  the  king  wa*  gnne  ;  and  by  the  mj 
Psnidise,  a  place  so  called  in  the  garden ;  in  pr«ljsd>ility  snddeslr 
afUf  hi*  going  in,  and  alont  twilight.  He  left  a  paper  to  the  par- 
liaoMnt,  annthar  to  the  DoaantiasinBeTa,  and  a  tUrd  lo  Colcniel  WW- 
ley.''— 7«f  MUmli  /alcJItimcer,  fnn  Thnraday,  No*.  14,  to  Thsn- 
day,  Not.  IS,  1047,  a*  qaoted  by  Lord  Ashbnmhaa,  in  Vindieaiioa  of 
the  Character  and  Condact  uf  Juhn  Asbbnmham.  There  isconfimu- 
lioD  for  Ihia  toncbiog  little  newapaper  atory  idwat  the  crying  tt  the 
poor  honnd  thai  misBod  iti  nutor.  In  tho  paataoript  to  oae  af  tbt 
letters  which  Cbariea  left  on  hia  table,  he  aaid  to  Whalley,  "  I  bvl 
Hlmoat  forgot  to  desire  yon  to  send  the  black-gray  bitch  to  th*  Daks  of 
Riehmund."  And  Sir  Philip  Warwick  tell*  u*  that  Charles  bad  s 
great  hire  for  grayhounds,  preferring  them  mach  to  epaniela.  la  ib* 
same  letter  to  Whalley  then  an  other  xad  non  aflbcifwr  pasaapi 
nlaling  to  Cbarlaa'a  diapossl  of  the  fhnily  ptMtuaa  he  bad  kept  with 
hin  at  ff'T*'"  Court. 
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The  other  pertkobun  grrea  by  Beriieley 
are.  tlwt  that  Noramber  was  exeeediogly  darii 
and  fltomiy ;  that  they  lost  their  way  id  the  forest, 
thoBgfa  his  majeaty  wh»  ao  well  acqnaiated  with  it ; 
tiiat  ID  the  coarae  of  eoDramtioD  the  kiog  agreed 
that  die  Scottiafa  comDUsnonen  had  deceived  him  io 
saying  that  he  (Batkeley)  had  a  ship  ready,  and 
that  that  ship  had  been  discovered ;  and  that  they 
had  so  acted  io  order  that  "by  this  mesDs  his 
majesty,  beiog  excluded  from  all  other  meana  of 
escHpiog,  should  have  been  aecessitated  to  make  use 
of  Scotlaod."  Berkeley  does  not  pretend,  however, 
that  he  had  ever  had  aoy  ship,  but  intimates  that 
he  expected  that  Asbbnrnham,  who  kept  the  king's 
mooey.  would  have  provided  some  vessel.  If  we 
are  to  credit  Berkeley,  Charles,  even  io  that  stormy 
sight  was  aodecided  whither  he  would  go.  ><I 
asked  his  majee^,"  aays  he,  "  which  way  he  wcynld 
go."  and  bis  majesty  replied  tfaat  he  hoped  to  be  at 
Sottoo  three  hours  before  day,  and  that,  while  our 
horses  were  mdung  rmdy*  we  would  eoDsider  what 
course  to  take.  But,  what  by  the  leugth  and  bad- 
ness of  the  road,  the  darkoeis  of  the  night,  and  our 
going  at  ieaat  ten  miles  out  of  our  way,  it  was  day- 
break whan  we  came  to  oar  ion  at  Suttoo,  where 
our  servant  came  oat  to  us,  sod  told  ua  there  was  a 
committee  of  the  county  then  sitting  about  the  par- 
liament's business."  Berkeley  goes  on  to  say,  that 
Ihereupoa,  without  veDturing  into  Sutton,  they  sent 
for  their  horses  out,  and  continued  their  way  toward 
SoatbamptOD ;  that,  on  descending  a  hill,  they  bU 
alighted,  and,  leading  their  horses  in  their  hands, 
coDSulted  what  they  were  to  do ;  and  that  then  for 
the  first  time,  for  aught  he  (Berkeley)  could  dis- 
cover, his  majesty  resolved  to  go  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Aahbaroham,  on  the  other  band,  who  has 
bsfore  aaierted  that  Beikeley  knew  every  thing,  and 
foUy  coDcnmed  io  the  scheme  of  gmng  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Bays,  that  new  hia  majeaty's  mind  was 
ebaoged,  and  he  would  not  go  into  the  isle  nutil  he 
knew  how  the  governor  would  receive  him.  These 
two  maosgers  of  the  flight  agree  in  Mating  that  they 
were  sent  forward  to  confer  with  Hammond  ;  and 
that  his  majesty,  with  Legge,  went  to  a  house  of 
my  Lord  Southampton's  st  Titchfield,  there  to  wait 
till  he  heard  from  ^em.  But  Berkeley  relates  other 
circa  mstances,  of  which  Ashburnbam  says  nothing, 
iffinning  dut  tiiey  carried  with  them  (to  show  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight)  a  copy  of  the 
IsUer  hia  majesty  left  at  Hampton  Coort,  and  of  two 
letters  sent  to  him,  one  from  Cromwell^  the  other 
without  a  namet  both  expressing  great  apprehen- 
sions and  fean  of  the  designs  of  the  leveling  party 
in  the  army  and  ci^  against  Ins  majes^;  that  from 
Cromwell  adding,  diat,  **  in  prosecution  thereof,  a 
Dsw  guard  was  the  next  day  to  be  put  upon  his 
majesty  of  that  party."  There  are  odier  disagree- 
ments in  the  accounts  of  these  two  servants  of  roy- 
alty, who  both  endeavor  to  exculpate  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  being  the  cause  of  leading  the  king  into 
captivity  (that  either  of  them  did  so  knowingly  we 
can  not  credit),  and  who  were  both  but  too  ready  to 
M«k  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  share  in  the 
miiadventare,  at  the  expense  of  any  body  and  eveiy 


body  else.  We  believe,  for  our  own  part,  that  their 
heads  and  that  of  the  king  as  well  were  utterly  be- 
wildered, that  they  knew  not  what  to  do  for  die  belt, 
and  die  cireomstanees  of  the  case  may  well  excuse 
their  confusion  and  wavering.  Berkeley  nys  that 
they  came  to  Lymingtoa  tfaat  night,  but  conld  not 
pass  over  to  the  island  by  reason  of  a  violent  storm : 
that  the  next  morning  they  got  over  and  went  to 
Carisbrook  Castle,  where  the  govemordwelled;  that, 
at  Mr.  Asbburnhara's  desire,  he  took  Hammond 
aside,  and  delivered  the  king's  message  to  him  word 
for  word.  "  But,"  cootioaea  Sir  John,  "  be  grew  so 
psle,  and  felt  into  such  a  trembling,  that  I  did  really 
believe  he  would  have  fallen  off  his  horse ;  which 
trembling  continued  with  him  at  least  an  hoar  after, 
in  which  he  broke  out  into  paesionste  and  distracted 
expressions,  sometimes  saying,  O,  gentlemen,  you 
have  ondone  me  by  bringing  the  king  into  the  island, 
if,  at  least,  you  have  brought  him ;  and,  if  you  have 
not,  pray  let  him  not  come ;  for,  what  between  my 
duty  to  his  majes^,  and  my  gratitude  for  this  fresh 
obligation  of  confidence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  my 
observing  my  trust  to  the  army,  on  the  other,  I 
shall  be  confounded.  Otherwhile  he  would  talk  to 
a  quite  contrary  purpose.  I  remember  that,  to  set- 
tle him  the  better,  I  said  that,  God  be  thanked,  there 
was  no  harm  done ;  that  hia  majesty  intended  a  favor 
to  him  aod  bis  posterity,  in  giving  himself  an  occa- 
sion to  lay  a  great  obligation  upon  him,  and  such  as 
was  very  consistent  with  his  relation  to  the  anny, 
who  had  so  solemnly  engaged  themselves  to  hiS 
msjesty:  but  if  be  tbougbt  otherwise  his  majesty 
would  be  far  from  imposing  bis  person  upon  bim. 
To  that  he  replied,  that  then,  if  bis  majesty  should 
come  to  any  mischance,  what  would  the  army  and 
kingdom  say  to  him  that  had  refused  to  receive 
him!  To  this  I  replied,  that  he  did  not  refuse 
him  who  waa  not  come  to  him.  He  returned,  that 
he  must  needs  know  where  his  majesty  was,  be- 
cause he  knew  where  we  were.  I  told  him  he- 
was  never  the  nearer  for  my  part.  He  then  began 
a  little  to  sweeten,  and  to  wish  that  his  majesty 
should  have  reposed  himself  absolutely  upon  him, 
because  it  would  have  been  much  the  better  for 
both.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Ashburnbam,  and  told 
bim  that  this  governor  waa  not  a  man  for  our  par- 
poae,  and  that,  for  my  part,  I  would  never  give  my 
consent  that  bis  majesty  should  trust  bim.  Mr. 
Aabburnbam  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  like 
bim ;  yet,  on  the  other  side,  he  much  feared  what 
would  become  of  hia  majesty  if  he  should  be  dis- 
covered before  he  had  made  his  point,  and  made 
appear  what  his  intention  was;  for  then  he  would 
be  accused  of  what  his  enemies  pleased  to  ky  upon 
him."  Thus  for  Sir  John  Berkeley.  But  Ash- 
burnbam describee  this  strange  scene  very  differ- 
ently. He  says  that,  on  first  addressing  the  gov- 
ernor, Berkeley  asked  him  who  he  tbougbt  waa 
very  near  him?  That  Hammond  said  he  knew 
not;  and  tbat  Berkeley  replied,  "Even  good  King 
Charles,  who  is  come  from  Hampton  Court  for  fear 
of  being  murdered  privately."  •'This,"  continaes 
Aehbnrnbam,  "  was,  to  speak  modestly,  a  very  un 
skillful  entrance  into  our  business,  bodiing  being  to 
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be  prMerved  with  grenter  werecy  from  him,  than 
that  die  king  waa  oome  from  Hampton  Coiirt,  otir 
proteDae  Datarally  being  to  hare  to  retarn  thither 
with  hia  HMWer,  to  die  end  that  bis  majealy  night 
have  made  a  judgment  of  HaumoDd'a  reaohi^D  at 
hia  own  leliure,  whioh  of  neceiai^  he  mnat  hare 
done,  if  Sir  John  Berkeley  had  not  diaeovered  that 
the  king  was  ao  near  hlro."  Aabbaraham  coofirmB 
Berkeley's  acconnt  of  HemmoQd'i  coofuaioD.  <•  At 
the  first,"  says  he,  "  the  governor  seemed  very  much 
discomposed,  bnt,  after  some  panae,  desired  to  koow 
what  his  majesty  woald  expect  from  him.  I  told 
him,  to  preserve  him  in  honor  sod  safety  so  as  bo- 
came  bis  duty  to  the  peace  of  the  oationt  by  a  hap- 
py reconeiliatioi]  between  him  and  the  parliament 
aod  army ;  ao  be  desired  we  would  dine  with  him, 
and  he  would  think  fnrther  of  what  we  had  propos- 
ed, profesaing  to  be  very  willing  to  serve  the  kiog." 
Ashbuniham  goes  on  to  inform  oa  that,  by  this  io- 
Tttatioa  to  ^ner.  Sir  Jaha  Berkeley  and  he  got 
opportanity  to  confer  together,  and  conehided  that* 
•a  hia  majeaty  waa  in  great  danger  to  be  taken  if  be 
atayed  where  be  then  waa,  it  waa  neceaaary  they 
•hooid  shorten  the  work  with  die  gOTenuv  by  de- 
siring his  positive  answer  to  thia  questioa — whether 
he  would  deliver  his  majesty  to  the  parliament  or 
army,  in  case  they  should  desire  unreasonable  things 
from  him,  auch  as  were  altogether  repugnant  to  his 
cMiscienoe  and  honor,  and  such  as  he  must  refuse 
to  grant;  that  the  governor  hesitated  a  little,  bat, 
after  debating  ^e  question  for  a  while  with  Sir 
John  Berkeley  alone,  he  cheerfully  offered  to  bind 
himself  thus  far,  that,  sro'ce  it  appeared  his  majesty 
came  from  Hampton  Court  to  save  hia  life,  if  he 
pleased  to  put  himself  into  his  hands,  whatever  he 
could  expect  from  a  person  of  honor  or  honesty  bis 
majesQr  should  have  it  made  good  by  him;  and  that 
then  both  Aahbumham  and  Berkeley,  Betting  stUI 
before  them  the  aad  apprehenwona  of  the  kiog'a 
being  pnraned  and  taken  before  they  could  get  back 
to  him,  coocluded  apoo  oloaing  with  this  engagement. 
Berkeley,  on  the  (rther  aide,  saying  aoCa  wcvd^Qt 
the  invitation  to- dinner,  asserts  that  the  conference 
apart  was  between  Ashbamhara  and  the  governor ; 
that,  after  some  conference,  they  came  both  to  him, 
when  the  governor  said  that,  since  they  desired  it, 
he  would  say  that,  because  his  majesty  had  made 
choice  of  him  as  a  person  of  honor  and  honesty,  to 
lay  this  great  trust  upon,  he  would  not  deceive  his 
majes^'s  expectationa;  that  thereupon  he  (Berke- 
ley), more  eantiona  than  his  companion,  replied  that 
the  governor's  expresaioos  were  too  general,  and  did 
not  come  home  to  their  iostroctions  from  the  kiog ; 
that  Hammond  then  made  many  discouraes  not  much 
to  the  parpoae,  during  which  time  he  kept  himself 
between  him  (Beriteley)  and  Mr.  Aafabnmham,  and 
when  be  fmod  him  still  nnaatiBfied,  he  told  him  that 
he  was  harder  to  content  dian  Mr.  Aahbnrnliam,  and 
that  he  believed  hia  majesty  would  be  much  eaaier 
pleased  than  either  of  them ;  and  that  thereupoo  he 
(Hammond)  concluded  tliat  Berkeley  should  go  into 
the  castJe,  and  that  Mr.  Ashburnham  should  take  hia 
horae  and  go  to  the  king,  and  tell  his  majestf  what 
be  had  said.  ^>  I  embraced  the  motioo,"  cootioaos 


Berkeley,  ••BMMtrendily,aBdimmediRt^wento*er 
the  bridge  into  the  castle,  though  I  had  the  image 
at  the  gallowB  very  perfectly  befbre  me.  Mr.  Aah- 
borohun  went,  I  believe,  with  ■  bettor  faottit  to  heme ; 
but  before  he  vras  gcme  half  a  flight-abot;dio  gorero- 
or,  being  before  the  castle  gate,  called  to  lum,  aad 
had  a  ooofereDce  of  at  least  a  qnarter  of  an  hpur  with 
him,  to  what  parpoae  I  never  knew  antil  I  cams 
into  Holland,  where  a  gentleman  of  good  worth  aad 
qoali^  told  mo  that  the  governor  affirmed  afterward 
in  London,  and  in  many  places,  that  he  then  offered 
to  Mr.  Aabbumham  that  I  should  go  and  he  should 
stay,  aa  believing  his  majee^  to  be  leas  williog  to 
expose  him  than  me,  bnt  that  Mr.  Ashbuniham  ab- 
solutely refused.^  Whatever  passed  between  them, 
I  am  sure  they  oame  bodi  back  to  roe ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor, patting  himself  between  us,  said  that  he  would 
say  that  which  he  was  sure  ought  to  content  aay 
reasonable  roan,  which  was,  that  he  did  behave  hit 
majesty  relied  on  him,  aa  on  a  perwm  of  hooor  and 
honesty,  and  therefore  he  <Ud  engage  himself  to  as. 
to  perfwm  whatever  conld  be  expected  from  a  per- 
aoD  of  honor  and  bonealy.  Before  I  could,  make 
any,  Mr.  Ashburnham  made  tlib  reply— I  will  ask 
no  imne.  The  govemw  then  added.  Let  ns  all  go 
to  the  king,  and  acquaint  him  with  it.  Mr.  Aah' 
burnham  answered.  With  all  my  heart.  I  then 
broke  from  the  governor,  who  held  me  in  bis  band, 
and  went  to  Mr.  Ashburnham,  and  said.  What !  do 
you  mean  to  carry  this  man  to  the  king  before  joa 
know  whether  he  wiU  approve  of  this  nndertakitig 
or  no  t  Undoubtedly  you  will  surprise  him.  Mr. 
Ashburnham  said  nothing  but — TU  warrant  you. 
And  so  you  shall,  said  I ;  for  you  know  Uie  king 

much  better  than  I  do  Well ;  he  would  take 

that  upon  him.  I  then  desired  he  would  not  let  tbe 
governor  cany  any  other  person  widt  him,  that,  is 
dl  events,  we  might  the  more  easily  aecnre  him 
(die  governor),  wUch  he  conaented  to.  Nevertbe- 
len,  when  we  came  to  Cowea  Caade,  where  we 
were  to  take  boat,  Hammond  took  Basket,  the  go^ 
ernor  of  die  easde,  along  with  him ;  and  when  I 
complained  of  it  to  Mr.  Ashburnham,  be  answered, 
it  was  no  matter,  for  that  we  should  be  able  to  do 
well  enough  with  them  two."  Though  he  tells  the 
story  somewhat  diiferently,  taking  to  himself  the 
credit  of  refusing  to  stir  if  Hammond  should  take 
any  soldiers  with  them,  Ashburnham  agrees  with 
Berkeley  in  the  main  point  of  their  conductiog  Ham- 
mond to  the  king's  hiding  place,  saying,  •>  I  preseol- 
ly  laid  hold  of  his  going  to  the  king,  and  was  very 
glad  of  that  motion,  there  being  no  better  salve,  in 
aoy  understanding,  for  the  only  difficulty  which 
rested  nith  me,  which  waa,  that  hia  majes^  vroald 
Dot  be  at  liberty  to  do  any  thing  else,  in  ease  ho 
should  not  approve  of  what  was  tendered  to  him- 

>  Aahlianihan  mjt  that  Sir  John  BeriMlej  offertd  hittMir  la  ttiT' 
which  propool  ha  (AaUanihui)  did  not  nmch  dtipnta,  boih  taanK 
he  thuatht  thu  pan  (tha  itmTinf  in  th«  aula}  lew  duvenxMi 
"  ngnirjiiig  onlj  •  man'*  drawing  hii  ueck  out  1/  the  collar,"  and  fe*- 
eann  ha  (Aahbumham)  baliered  himaelf  likelj  to  ba  the  toon  uriU 
of  th«  two  to  hii  majeatr  in  ewe  he  had  leken  opaa;  other  rooIaliM. 
ai  be  well  knew  all  tha  Mk-coeaU  of  that  OMintiT.  How  Barliler'a 
goins  into  a  itronff  ctwtle — which  he  himaeir  laji  he  did  with  iht 
of  tha  (allow*  belbra  hiieyM— ouhedeanibrdaiaawa'adnwniskD 
out  of  tb«  eoDar,  «•  ■!•  It  a  lew  to  VBdarMand. 
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The  gofomor  having  then  the  knowledge  of  hn 
being  come  from  Humptoa  Court,  and  not  far  from 
fana,  would  certaiolj  bave  sent  spies  witb  either  vt 
M,  and  n  Iwva  been  anra  to  have  aeiaed  him,  if  he 
shoidd  have  taken  way  other  coarse ;  and  hj  hia  go- 
iag  I  eoDcelred  a  good  aepedient  teas  offered  to  pnt 
into  lua  Diaje«t]r*8  power  to  dttpoae  of  himself  any 
other  way,  if  he  liked  not  to  go  to  the  ble  of  Wight 
opoo  these  conditions." 

What  the  good  expedient  was  which  ofTered 
iOelf  to  Asfabornfaam's  mind  we  shall  see  present- 
ly. Crossing  the  narrow  strait  which  eeparates 
iba  beaotifiil  isle  from  the  main,  the  party  landed, 
tsd  Went  on  all  together — Berkeley,  AshbDroham, 
Himmood,  and  Basket — to  the  Lord  Soatbampton's 
boose:  and  there,  aa  the  two  Darrators  agree,  Ash- 
InmihstD  fint  vreat  np  aod  spoke  with  Charles. 
Be  himself  says,  that  when  he  had  made  the  whole 
r^&Hi,  Ae  king  told  him,  with  a  very  severe  and 
nserred  eouatenaDce,  that  notwithstanding  the  en- 
gifenient  be  verily  believed  the  goveroor  would 
ffl^e  him  a  prisoner.  I  presumed  to  tell  hiro," 
coBtiDnea  AsfaborDfaam,  "that  I  was  eare  bis  in* 
structions  had  been  fully  obeyed,  they  being  to  try 
vhit  conditions  we  conid  get  for  him ;  but  since 
what  nrsa  done  did  not  please  him,  I  was  happy  that 
I  tnd  prorided  an  expedient;  so  that  if  he  would 
Kj  what  other  course  be  wonid  steer,  I  would  take 
order  that  the  governor  should  not  intermpt  him. 
{It  «outd  he  curious  to  know  whether  Hammond  had 
njr  notion  of  the  risk  he  was  running  in  aeeompany- 
iKg  this  very  desperate  servant  of  roytdty.)  His 
mijesty  asked  me  how  that  could  possibly  be,  since 
the  governor  was  come  with  ns  ?  I  answered,  that 
lib  coming  made  any  other  way  more  practicable 
ihu  if  he  had  stayed  behind.  He  then  told  me 
tbit  he  bad  sent  to  Hampton  for  a  vessel,  to  trans- 
port him  into  France,  and  was  in  good  hope  to  be 
fnpplied,  and  that  he  expected  news  of  it  every 
DoiDeDt,  but  earnestly  pressed  to  know  how  I 
would  clear  him  of  the  governor;  I  answered  that 
I  wu  resolved  and  prepared  to  kilt  him  and  the 
etptain  with  my  own  hands.  His  majesty,  walking 
Mme  few  turns  in  the  room,  and  (as  be  was  after- 
wird  pleased  to  telt  me)  weighing  what  I  had  pro- 
posed to  him,  and  considering,  that  if  the  ship  should 
Bot  come,  it  would  not  be  many  hour*  before  some 
(in  portnance  of  him]  would  seize  him,  the  conse- 
<)iieiice  whereof  he  very  much  apprehended,  re- 
•olTed  he  would  not  have  execution  done  upon  the 
forenior,  for  he  intended  to  accept  of  what  he  had 
proflered,  and  to  go  with  him,  and  therefore  cora- 
moded  he  should  be  called  up — Sir  John  Berke- 
ley being  not  yet  come  to  the  king."'    The  gov- 

'  BnUWj,  who  ackBowledfH  Ihu  hm  wu  not  pNMnt.  that  <]•■ 
•"Ah  mhu  pmed  Mwcen  tba  kinf  and  Athbarahan.  "  1  after* 
■•rf  aadtmond.  iku  irbcB  Mr.  Aritbanhan  had  |i*an  an  aeuMM  of 
^  aad  tba  fOTanor**  aaawar.  and  c«>m  to  my  tbat  be  wu 

iMf  With  u  to  make  food  what  be  had  proniied,  bia  majeUy 
■ntk  ktettctr  BpeN  dw  Wcaat.  ami  aaid,  What !  have  you  brought 
Md  with  jMiT  O,  yon  ba«a  viiduM  ma ;  for  I  am  Iqr  ihia 
nia  aaJi  fcet  bom  Mmimf.  Hr.  Atbbwnbaa  laidiad,  that  If  ka 
MMMed  HaiaaaMil,  he  woold  nsdenake  tu  eecnre  him.  llie  nwj- 
(Mf  wl,  I  ladentaad  yon  well  enough  ;  but  the  world  would  not 
»e.  Par,  iTIebeaU  fiillawthat«maael,itW0aUbaaaiil,and 
h'betei.te  ba  (BaMMod)  hmi  TCBtrnd  Ua  Ufa  far  ma,  au]  Uai  1 
^  BMcthilf  lakaa  U  baai  bua.  No,  it  ia  too  lata  bow  to  tbiak  uf 


ernor  (Hammond)  and  Sir  John  Berkeley  were 
then  called  up.  **Hia  miyealy,"  Mtys  Beriieley, 
•^judged  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  boggle,  and 
therefore  received  Hammond  eheeifnlly,  who 
promised  mwe  to  his  majesl^  than  be  had  done 
to  ns;  and  we  all  went  over  that  night  to  the 
Cowes."  The  next  morning  they  went  to  Caris- 
brook  Castle— Charies  being  comforted  on  the  way 
by  divers  gentlemen  of  the  island,  who  assured  him 
that  the  whole  island  was  in  his  favor,  except  the 
governors  of  the  castles  and  Hammond's  captains. 
The  king  had  for  a  while  nothing  to  complain  of. 
and  no  apparent  grounds  for  any  other  t^an  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction  :  he  was  allowed  to  ride  abroad, 
aod  led  to  believe  that  he  might  freely  quit  the 
island  whenever  he  chose.  Hm  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance approved,  by  their  letters,  the  step  be  bad 
taken ;  and  he  and  Asbbumbam  assailed  the  gov- 
ernor very  prosperonsly :  so  that  Hammond  and 
his'  esptains  seemed  to  desire  nothing  bnt  that  he 
woold  send  a  civil  message  to  tbe  Houses,  signify- 
ing his  inclination  to  peace  and  agreement.  Three 
days  after  their  arrival  at  Cariabrook,  the  parlia- 
ment, informed  by  Hammond  where  the  king 
was,  send  to  demand  his  three  attendants — Ash- 
burnham,  Berkeley,  and  Legge;  but  the  governor 
refused  to  let  them  go.  At  the  same  time,  never- 
theless, Hammond  attended  to  the  order  thnt  he 
was  to  guard  the  person  of  the  king  with  all  vigi- 
lance. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  their  arrival  in  iht  Isle  of 
Wight,  Gharies  and  bis  friends  learned  the  result 
of  the  rendezvous  of  the  army,  which  they  had 
lo^ed  forward  to  with  extreme  anxiety,  appre- 
hending nothing  but  destruction  fh)m  the  triumph 
of  the  mutinous  soldiery.  Nor  had  Cromwell  been 
less  anxious :  the  Levelers  had  accused  him  of 
taking  the  king  out  of  their  hands  and  smuggling 
him  away ;  and  they  had  threatened  to  take  the 
life  of  the  renegade.  But  wise  measures  had  been 
adopted ;  Fairfax  had  set  his  high  name  and  au- 
thority against  the  adjutators  and  Levelers,  and  at 
the  decisive  moment  it  was  found  that  that  faction 
was  numerically  weak.  When  the  troops  met  at 
Ware,  only  two  regiments — Harrison's  horse  and 
Robert  Lllburne's  foot,  who  both  came  to  the 
ground  wearing  in  their  bats  the  motto  "  The 
people's  freedom  and  the  soldier's  rights" — showed 
any  mutinous  spirit.  Cromwell,  ftrilowed  by  some 
of  his  favorite  officers,  galloped  into  the  rauks  of 
these  mutineers,  seized  one  of  the  ringleaders,  aod 
caused  him  to  be  shot  on  the  iostant;  and  in  that 
single  instant  all  opposition  vanished.  The  army 
was  thus  again  united,  but  it  was  presently  seen 
that  IretoQ  and  Cromwell,  though  they  had  checked 
the  ultra -revolutionary  Levelers,  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  republican  movement.  Within  a 
week  after  the  rendezvous  at  Ware,  the  officers  of 
the  army  and  a  vast  number  of  the  soldiers  waited 
npcHi  Cromwelland  Ireton,  and  told  them,  that  though 

an;  thin^  but  gniiig  ihrough  the  way  yon  haTe  forced  upon  ne,  and  to 
learr  the  iuue  tu  Gud.  But  whea  hia  ai^ectj  began  anew  to  woadar 
thni  he  rould  moke  eo  freat  an  oretaiglit,  Hr.  Aabbuniham,  bariaf  no 
more  tu  repiy,  we|a  biiierl;." 
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they  were  certain  to  perish  id  the  enterpnee,  they 
would  leave  nothing  uoattempted  to  bring  the  whole 
army  over  to  their  aide;  and  that,  if  all  failed,  tbey 
would  make  a  diviaioD  in  the  army,  and  join  with 
noy  one  who  would  aaaiat  them  in  the  destmctioD 
of  those  that  should  oppose  them.  This  signified 
that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  mu$t  join  the  republican 
party,  or  loee  every  thing.  It  is  said  that  Crom- 
well and  his  soo-io-lsw  thereupon  eoDcluded  Aat. 
since  they  conld  not  bring  the  arnty  orer  to  their 
riewB,  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  army— a  schism  between  them 
being  sore  destmetjon  to  both  parties.  In  pnr- 
suahce  of  this  reaoIaUon,  Cromwell  bent  all  his 
thoughta  to  make  hia  peace  with  that  party  which 
WQB  most  opposed  to  the  king — acknowledging  to 
them  that  the  glory  of  the  world  had  so  dazEled  hia 
eyes  that  be  could  not  discern  clearly  the  great 
works  that  the  Lord  was  doing.  And  from  this 
time  it  is  certain  that  the  commonwealth  or  repub- 
lican party,  both  in  the  army  and  in  parliament, 
were  resolved  to  decline  treating  with  the  king  for 
his  restoratioD  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority, 
npoo  any  terms  at  all,  thinking  it  safer  and  better, 
for  the  permanent  peace  and  wel&re  of  the  nataoo, 
to  settle  the  state  without  him.^ 

Id  the  mean  time  Charles  had  sent  Sir  John 
Berkeley  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  letters  to 
Fairftzt  Cromwell,  and  Ireton,  at  ^^ndsor.  A« 
I  was  half-way  between  Bagshot  and  Windsor," 
says  Berkeley,  "  Cornet  Joyce,  a  great  adjutator, 
and  he  that  had  taken  the  king  from  Holmby,  over- 
took me.  .  .  .  Upon  my  discourses  with  him,  J 
found  that  it  had  been  discoursed  among  the  ad- 
jntntors,  whether  for  their  justification  the  king 
ought  not  to  be  brought  to  a  trial ;  which  he  held 
in  the  affirmative  :  not,  he  said,  that  he  would  have 
one  hair  of  his  head  to  sufTer,  but  that  they  might 
not  bear  the  blame  of  the  war."  On  reaching 
Windsor,  Berkeley  went  to  Fairfai's  quarters,  and 
found  the  officers  met  there  in  a  general  couociL 
After  wailing  an  hour  he  was  admitted  into  that 
fuU  assembly;  and,  having  delivered  his  letters  to 
the  general,  be  was  desired  to  wididraw.  After 
waiting  another  half  hour  he  was  again  called  in. 
"  The  general."  says  he,  looked  very  severely 
upon  me,  and,  af^r  his  manner,  said  that  they 
were  the  parliament's  army,  and  therefore  could 
□ot  say  any  thing  to  his  majesty's  motion  of  peace, 
but  must  refer  those  matters  to  them,  to  whom 
tbey  would  send  his  majesty's  letters."  Berkeley 
then  looked  about,  upon  Cromwell  and  Ireton  and 
the  rest  of  his  acquaintance  among  the  officers,  who 
saluted  him  very  coldly,  and  had  their  countenance 
quite  changed  toward  him.  The  next  morning 
Berkeley  contrived  to  let  Cromwell  know  that  he 

1  BuDB  MaMTM**  Pnfim  to  Meet  Tnctt  nlsting  to  lha  Civil 
Wan  in  EufUnd.  Thii  lamMl  mnd  u!iii«  wriur  "  And  in  thii 
nwlDtiMi  Cronwell,  liiiM  hii  Utm  reconcilialion  with  the  Cominoa' 
waalth  pany,  aaenu  to  bnra  orocarrad  i  bat  till  that  eTaal,  I  nmcaiTa 
him  to  ha**  amtiBVod  Hnoan  m  bin  pralaiaioaB  of  aUachaiMit  (a  tha 
king,  and  hia  deain  </  belor  tha  ohiaf  iutramant  of  hia  natoration  to 
tha  rural  aathoritjr  npon  ths  modaraie  pTOpowla  Uimwn  ap  by  Ciimmii- 
ntj  fanarnl  Iralon,  ur  lucb  other*  u  night  ba  thnnght  lufiaant  to 
pratrct  tha  lihertiH  anil  priTilefei  oriha  paopla  agaioal  any  fularr  u- 
iMBpU  ofaiteraiy  pomr  in  du  nown. 


had  secret  letters  of  instruction  to  him  from  the 
king;  but  Cromwell  now  sent  him  word  that  he 
durst  not  see  him,  bade  him  be  assured  that  be 
would  serve  his  majesty  as  long  as  he  could  do  it 
without  his  own  ruin,  but  desired  him  not  to  expect 
that  he  should  perish  for  the  king's  sake.  Berkeley 
thereupon  proceeded  to  London,  and  put  himself  iu 
communication  with  the  lords  Lauderdale  and 
Lanark.  At  the  same  time,  the  queen  was  applied 
to  for  a  ship  of  war  to  carry  off  Chuie*  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Almbsc  Bt  the  same  moment,  while 
the  parliament  were  again  deliberating  about  fresh 
propositioDs  to  be  sent  to  the  king,  Charles  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Lords'  Honse, 
to  be  communicated  also  to  the  House  of  Commona. 
He  reiterated  his  scruples  of  eoDScience  concerning 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  but  said  that  he  hoped 
be  should  satisfy  the  parliament  with  hia  reasons,  if 
he  might  personally  treat  with  them.  The  com- 
missioners of  Scotland,  who  were  almost  frantic  at 
the  triumphant  march  of  the  Independents,  urged 
with  great  vehemence  that  this  desire  of  the  king 
for  a  personal  treaty  might  be  granted.  The  par- 
liament "  resolved  upon  a  middle  way,"  and  on  the 
14th  of  December  they  passed  four  propontions, 
drawn  np  in  the  form  of  acts,  which,  when  the 
king  had  signed,  he  was  to  be  admitted  to  a  person- 
al trea^  at  London.  These  proporitioDa  were— 
1.  That  hU  majesty  should  concur  in  a  Mil  for  set- 
tling of  the  militia.  2.  That  he  should  call  in  all 
declarations,  oaths,  and  proclamations,  against  the 
parliament,  and  those  who  had  adhered  to  them. 
3.  That  all  the  lords  who  were  made  after  the  great 
seal  was  carried  away  should  be  rendered  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers.  4.  That  power 
should  be  given  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
adjourn  as  they  should  think  fit.  The  commission- 
ers  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  acted  upon  by  Lau- 
derdale and  Lanark  and  Berkeley,  and  who  had 
received  several  communications  from  Charles  him- 
self^ protested  against  the  sending  f»f  Uiese  fonr 
tuUs  to  the  king  before  he  should  be  treated  with  at 
London.  On  the  24th  of  December  the  bills  were 
presented  to  Charles  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  where 
the  king,  underatanding  Uie  mind  of  the  Scota,  and 
the  factions  in  London,  absolute^  refused  to  give 
his  assent;  and  the  commissioners,  with  this  stern 
denial,  returned  to  London.  But,  by  this  time, 
Charles,  notwithstanding  his  scruples  of  conscience, 
bad  made  up  his  mind  to  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Scots,  in  which  he  engaged  to  renounce  episcopacy 
and  accept  the  covenant,  the  Scots,  on  their  part, 
engaging  to  restore  him  by  force  of  arms;  and  on 
the  28th  of  December  he  privately  signed  this 
treaty. 

A.D.  1648.  And  now  Charles  thought  of  6ying 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  being  probably  alike  appre- 
hensive of  the  conseqnenooe  of  his  refusing  the  fonr 
propositions  ctf  parliament,  and  of  those  which  most 
follow  any  detection  of  his  trea^  with  tlie  Scots,  or 
of  his  other  plana — for  other  plans  of  Tariotu  kinds 
were  certainly  entert^ned.  But  Hammond  had  now 
sent  Aafaburnham,  Berkeley,  and  Legge  out  of  the 
island,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  be  active  in  the 
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bntioeas  of  cootriving  the  king's  escape  from  Csri»' 
brook,  ind  the  guards  had  been  doubled  at  ifae  cas- 
tle, in  fact,  Charles  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  a 
cVne  prisoner.  A  French  vessel  had  arrived  in 
Sonthampton  Water,  bul  it  was  diamisBed.  Ash- 
bnrcbam  and  Berkeley,  however,  k'ept  a  relay  of 
addle-horses  on  the  coast,  hoping  that  Charles 
might  get  out  of  the  castle ;  and  such  wna  the  ac- 
tivity and  ingenaity  of  these  men,  and  of  the  king 
liimself,  that  an  active  correspondence  was  still  car- 
ried on  between  the  royal  captive  and  his  friends  in 
Fnace,  Scotland,  and  London.  On  one  dark  night 
Chsries  well-nigh  got  out  of  the  castle.  "Being 
coQ&dent,"  says  ABfaburnham,  "  of  the  assistance 
of  oDe  about  him,  and  having  discovered  (upon 
trkl)  that  he  eoold  pass  his  body  between  the  bars 
of  the  window  of  his  chamber,  because  he  found 
ibere  wbs  room  for  his  head  (the  rule  being  that 
vkere  the  head  can  pass  the  body  may) ;  but  most 
Dshappily  he  mistook  the  way  of  measure,  for.  in- 
stead of  patting  forth  his  head  sideways,  be  did  it 
right  forward;  by  which  error,  when  all  things 
««re  sdjaated  for  his  escape  the  second  time,  and 
iIm  he  tbooght  to  pat  in  elocution  what  he  thought 
WHre  (his  paaaage  through  the  window)  he  stuck 
£Ht  io  it,  mod  (aa  he  was  pleased  to  send  me  word) 
■lid  Mrain  so  much  in  the  attempt  as  he  was  in 
fjtt,t  eitr«mity,  though  with  k>Dg  and  painful  strug- 
Khsgs  be  got  back  again  without  any  certain  notice 
taken  by  odj  man  but  by  him  who  waited  to  have 
■erved  him  when  he  had  come  down."  On  another 
oecsiioa  a  dram  beat  suddenly  at  dead  of  night  in 
tbe  quiet  little  island  town  of  Newport;  and  one 
Oaptaia  Barley  tried  to  get  up  an  insurrection  and 
reKoe  the  king — a  design  ao  impossible  for  those 
tkat  nodertook  it  to  effect,  they  consisting  chiefly 
or  women  and  children,  withont  any  arms,  saving 
one  nuuket,  that  no  sober  man  could  possibly  have 
beeo  sDgaged  in  it."    Poor  Hurley  was  made  pris- 


oner and  Bubeequently  put  to  death  as  a  traitor. 
Silken  cords  wherewith  to  descend,  and  aqua  fortis 
wherewith  to  corrode  the  bars  of  his  prison,  it  is 
said,  were  adroitly  conveyed  to  the  royal  prisoner.' 
But  the  parliament  was  now  working  with  more 
corrosive  acids.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1646,  the 
Commons  took  into  consideration  the  king's  refusal 
of  their  four  propositions.  •>  The  dispute,"  says 
May,  "  was  sharp,  vehement,  and  high,  about  the 
state  and  government  of  the  commonwealth;  aud 
many  plain  speeches  made  of  the  king's  obstinate 
averseness  and  the  people's  too  long  patience.  It 
was  there  affirmed,  that  the  king,  by  this  denial, 
had  denied  his  protection  to  the  people  of  England, 
for  which  only  subjection  is  due  from  them ;  that, 
one  being  taken  away,  the  other  falls  to  the  ground; 
that  it  is  very  unjust  and  absurd  that  the  parliament, 
having  so  often  tried  the  king's  affections,  should 
now  betray  to  an  implacable  enemy  both  themselves 
and  all  those  friends  who,  io  a  most  just  cause,  had 
valiantly  adventured  their  lives  and  fortunes;  that 
nothing  was  now  left  for  them  to  do  but  to  take 
care  for  the  safety  of  themselves  and  their  friends, 
and  settle  the  commonwealth  (since  otherwise  it 
could  not  be)  without '  the  king."'  Sir  Thomas 
Wroth  declared  that  kings  of  late  had  carried 
themselves  as  if  they  were  more  fit  for  Bedlam 
than  Tophet — that  he  cared  not  what  forms  of  gov- 
ernment were  set  up,  so  it  were  not  by  kings  or 
devils;  aud  there  were  other  members  equally  vio- 

<  Acconling  to  Herbert,  while  Chu1e(  wu  in  Cariibrook  Culle  h* 
ipeot  mnrh  of  hii  tisie  in  ntuJinf .  "  The  Sacred  Scripture  wu  tha 
book  he  moei  dolighted  in :  he  rrtd  often  in  Bithop  Andnwp'  Sermoni, 
Honker'i  Ecclciiutickl  Pulitjr.  Dr.  IlammuDd'i  worki,  Villilpanilas 
upon  Eiekiel.  Sandi'i  Paraphrmie  of  King  David's  Pialmi,  Herbert*! 
Divine  Poema,  and  alau  Godfrej'  o(  Bnlloigne,  writ  in  Iialiaa  bf  Tor- 
quato  TaMo.  and  done  into  Englieh  heroic  veree  bj  Mr.  Pairfai— ft 
pnem  hit  majeitf  much  conineDiJed— aa  did  alao  Arinato^  \ij  Sit 
John  Harrington,  a  facationi  poel,  mnch  eitMingd,  tee.,  and  Spenivr'e 
Fairy  Quaen,  and  tha  like,  tor  alleviating  hu  ipirita  ader  aeriuga 
■tudiai."— jtfmMi-f.  *  Braviarjr. 
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lent  aguoat  monarchinl  gorenimant.  Ireton  ipoke 
with  great  force,  declaring  diat  the  king  had  denied 
that  protection  to  the  people  which  was  the  coo- 
ditioo  of  their  obedience  to  him ;  that  thej  ought 
not  to  deiert  the  brare  men  who  had  fought  for 
them  beyond  all  powibility  of  retreat  or  forgiTeneaa, 
HDd  who  woold  never  fbmke  the  parliament,  aoleH 
the  parliament  first  forsook  them.  "  Afler  aonie 
further  debate,  Cromwell  brought  up  the  rear.  It 
was  time,  be  said,  to  answer  the  public  expectation ; 
that  they  were  able  and  reaolred  to  govern  and 
defend  the  kingdom  by  their  own  power,  and 
tench  the  people  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  a 
man  whose  heart  God  hardened  in  (drntinacy."  It 
is  said,  &at  in  warning  the  Honte  of  the  danger  of 
driving  the  army  to  despair,  he  laid  hia  hand  apon 
hia  sword,  and  told  them  he  trembled  to  think  of 
what  might  follow.'  The  end  of  all  this  was  a  vote, 
in  which  the  Lorda  concurred  ynUt  the  Commons 
— that  00  farther  addresaea  or  applicationa  should 
be  made  to  the  king,  or  any  message  received  from 
him,  without  the  consent  of  both  Honaes,  under 
the  penalties  of  high  treasoo.'  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  voted  tiiat  a  committee  should  draw  up  a 
decinration  to  satisfy  the  kingdom. 

On  the  9th  of  January  there  was  aent  ap  from 
head-quarters  at  Windsor,  ''a  declaration  from  his 
Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfox  and  the  general 
council  (tf  the  army,  of  their  reaolntieD  to  adhere  to 
the  parliament,  in  their  proceedinga  cooeemiog  the 
king."  After  a  rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the 
ease,  of  the  lung's  denials,  dec,  this  ramarkaUe 
declaration  ended  thna :  "  We  do  freely  declare  for 
ouraelves  and  the  army,  that  we  are  resolved, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  firmly  to  adhere  to,  and 
stand  by,  the  parliainent,  in  the  thinga  voted  cod- 
ceming  the  king,  and  in  what  shnll  be  fur^er 
necessary  for  prosecution  thereof)  and  for  settUng 
ffld  securing  ^  the  parliament  and  kingdom,  vUh- 
otU  the  king,  and  against  Attn,  or  any  other  that 
shall  hereafter  partake  with  him*"*  Both  Houses 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  for  this  dec* 
laration. 

The  Scottish  commissioners,  whose  secret  treaty 
witli  the  king  was  more  than  suspected,  now  ran 
dewn  to  Scotland  to  prepare  for  war.  As  long  na 
tiiese  noble  Scots  remained  id  London,  and  in  good 
agreement  with  the  English  parliament,  they  had 
had  a  ahare  in  the  executive  power,  which  waa 
vested  in  a  committee  of  boili  kingdoms.  Now  this 
exeentive  power  was  lodged  sidely  in  an  English 
committee,  called  the  Committee  for  the  Safety  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  was  composed  of  seven 
peers— the  earta  of  Nortfaomberland,  Kent,  War- 
wick, and  Manchester;  the  lords  Say»,  Wharton, 
and  Koberts,  and  thirteen  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons — Mr.  Pierpoint,  Mr.  Fieones,  Sir  Harry 
Vsne,  senior,  Harry  Vane,  junior,  Sir  William  Ar- 
mine,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrsrd,  Sir 
John  Evelyn,  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  Mr.  St. 
JdiD,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Crew,  and  Mr.  Browne,  who 

1  Walkn^  Hwt.  of  tha  lad^radHta.— This  Pmbrtariu  writer  k 
mat  fraa  frn  Ik*  neat  Tinlaat  prajodioei. 
■  WUlaleek.— Mar.  *  MV*— Wbitdoek. 


all  sat  together  at  Derby  House,  and  who  had  pamvr 
to  snppreaa  tomolta  and  insnrret^OBS,  aiid  to  ruse 
foroes  as  they  saw  ooenrion.    Fart  of  Uie  army. 

which  had  certainly  overawed  the  House  of  Lords 
and  driven  them  into  compliances,  was  now  quar- 
tered about  Westminster,  the  Mews,  and  the  city. 
••The  psriiameot,"  says  May,  « though  victorious, 
though  guarded  with  a  gallant  army,  no  forces  visi- 
bly appearing  against  it,  was  never  in  more  danger. 
All  men  began,  in  the  spring,  to  prophesy  that  the 
summer  would  be  a  hot  one,  in  respect  of  wars,  see- 
ing bow  the  GOODtries  were  divided  in  foctioos,  tbe 
Seota  full  of  threats,  tbe  ci^  of  London  as  full  of 
uaquietness.  And  more  aad  ^nga  were  feared, 
where  least  aaen ;  mmors  every  day  frighteDiog  tim 
people  of  secret  plots  and  treasonable  meetingi. . . . 
The  king's  party  btgfm  to  sweH  with  great  ht^Ma. 
and  look  upon  themselves  not  as  vawpiiBhed,  bat  as 
conquerors;  nor  conid  they  forbear  vannUng  eveiy 
where,  and  talking  of  the  king's  rising,  and  Uie  raia 
of  the.  parliament.  The  same  thing  seemed  to  be 
the  wish  of  those  whom  they  called  Prest^erians, 
who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  their 
cause  to  their  hatred  against  the  Independents,  who 
wished  that  quite  undone  which  themselves  could 
not  do,  and  desired  that  liberty  might  be  qnite  taken 
away  by  tbe  king,  rather  than  vindicated  by  tbe  la- 
dependents.  The  king  himself  (thongh  set  as  id*, 
and  confined  within  the  Isle  of  Wight)  waa  more 
formidable  this  summsr  than  in  any  other,  when  he 
was  followed  ^y  his  strongest  armies.  Tbe  name 
of  king  h^  now  a  farther  operation,  and  tba  fitj  ti- 
the  ralgar  gave  a  greater  nuLjeaty  to  lua  persoa. 
Piinee  Cbarlea  also^  by  bn  absenee,  and  the  aaaas 
of  bnaishmeot,  was  more  an  ofa^acfc  of  afleetiMi  sod 
regard  to  those  vul^r  people  than  he  bad  ever 
been  before ;  and,  by  his  commissions  (which  bis 
father  privately  sent  him),  seeming  to  be  armed 
with  lawful  power,  did  easily  commaod  those  tkal 
were  willing  to  obey  him ;  and,  by  commaodB,  nnder 
his  name,  waa  able  to  raise  (as  will  afWrward  appetr), 
not  only  tumults,  but  wars." 

in  tbe  course  of  the  late  debate,  which  ended  ia 
(he  vote  againat  more  addresses,  one  member  of  tba 
Conunons  at  least  had  proposed  setting  ^e  kiag 
aside  and  confining  hina  for  life  in  some  inland  f«p- 
'  tress;  bqt  the  pnatM  aspect  of  ^ings  showed  tbst, 
be  where  be  would,  Chnrlas  wonld  ever  be  a  amsi 
daogeroua  eantty.  The  first  ioMrreetioMry  nave- 
meot  of  any  conaeqaeoee  took  |dacd  in  Loadoa.  apoa 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  April,  when  a  Bob  of  appreaticss 
and  other  yooag  people  stoned*  captain  of  the  traio* 
bands,  in  MoorfieUa,  took  away  bia  oohirs,  and 
marched  in  disorderly  root  to  Westminster,  crying 
ont,  as  they  went.  **KiDg  Charles!  King  Charlos!'' 
They  were  quickly  scattered  by  a  treop  of  horse  that 
sallied  out  of  tbe  King's  Mews ;  but,  moning  back 
into  the  city,  they  liHed  it  with  feara  and  disorders 
all  that  Sabbath  nigfal,  broke  open  booses  to  proenre 
arms,  and.  enforced  tbe  lord  mayor  to  escape  pri* 
vately  ont  of  his  house  and  fly  into  tbe  Tower.  On 
tiie  morrow  morning  Fair&s  atopped  this  miadiief 
in  tbe  beginning,  but  not  without  bloodshed.  Short- 
ly after,  a  body  of  about  three  hundred  raea  osat 
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<Mt  af  Samy  to  WartmuHtar,  demindf  ng  that  the 

bag  aboold  [wesaatly  be  restored.  As  they  coned 
the  partiameot  and  iosoltad  the  soldiers  od  gaard 
ikere,  a  coHiaioa  ensued,  in  wfaich  several  lires  were 
lout.  At  the  aame  tame  the  mea  of  Kent  drew  to- 
fi:«tber  in  great  oambera,  aadt  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  Tbames,  Euex  became  the  scene  of  a  great ; 
rising  for  the  king.  Id  varioua  other  parte  of  the 
kiagdom  there  were  toniDltuary  gatbermgi  -or  at- 
tempts made  by  the  royalisifl  to  surprise  castles  and 
sHgisiiMS  of  arms.  Pootefract  Castle  was  nearly 
esrried  in  the  nif^  by  oi^i^  cavaliers,  each  with  a 
Siot-soUier  mowoted  briiiod  him.  The  Presbyteri- 
sai,  aaiting  wiUi  the  concealed  royalists,  teemed 
i^un  to  neqinre  the  aseendeoi^  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  to  Cromwell  and  the  lodependeots 
the  oiumph  of  the  Presbyteriaos  would  have  beeo 
Dodiing  leaa  than  destmction.  On  the  24th  of  April  ^ 
1  Presbyterian  majori^  voted  that  the  military  posts 
aod  defeosea  of  the  city  of  London  shoald  agaio  be 
intraated  to  the  common  cooncil;  and  four  days  after 
tbey  carried  their  mo^n  that  the  gorernmentof  the 
kiagdom  shoald  coottane  to  be  by  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  and  that  a  new  treaty  should  be  opened 
with  King  Charles,  notwithatanding  the  recent  vote 
of  poa-addreasos.  And,  being  as  intolerant  as  ever 
—fasting  the  Independents  much  more  on  account 
of  iheu  reUgions  i^inioos  than  on  that  ef  their  re- 
poUicaoism — they  revived  an  ordtnaoce  which  pno- 
idiad  hereby  and  blasphamy  wiUi  death. 

The  men  of  Kent,  after  threatening  the  parlia- 
nent  for  some  time  at  a  distance,  marched  boMly 
upoo  LondoD.  Fairfiiz  encountered  them  in  the 
eod  of  May  on  Blackbeath,  with  seven  regiments, 
and  drove  them  back  to  Rochester.  But  Lord  Go- 
ring, with  several  officers  of  the  Inte  army  of  the  king, 
□ude  head  ag;ain  and  got  into  Graveseod,  while  other 
bodies  of  the  Keotbh  men  took  poasessioo  of  Can- 
leibary  and  tried  to  take  Dover.  Ireton  and  Rich 
Boon  gave  an  tecount  of  the  latter,  and  Goring  was 
soon  fain  to  cross  the  Thames  and  raise  his  standard 
in  Essex.  He  was  followed  by  Fairfax,  who  drove 
hiiB  uto  Colchester,  and  shot  him  up  in  that  place. 
Sitaaltaoeoasly  with  these  movements  the  royalista 
bad  risen  m  Wales  and  had  taken  Pembroke  Cas- 
tU;  and  at  this  time  it  may  be  said  that  scarcely 
uy  part  of  England  was  quiet.  But  victorious 
Cnnnwell  got  again  to  horse,  rode  ra|ridly  into 
Wales,  defeated  Laoghorn  and  the  royalists  there, 
aod  rstook  Pembroke  Castle.  The  whole  of  the 
north  of  England  was  in  commotion,  and  every  day 
a  Scottish  army  was  eipected  across  the  borders, 
sot  to  fight  as  aforetime  against  the  king,  bat  for 
him.  Upon  the  return  of  their  commissioners,  the 
Scottish  parliament,  after  demanding  from  the  Ea- 
gliik  the  estaUishmeot  of  presbytery,  the  extirpa- 

>  0*  Ihe  pnetSnz  dtf, "  *^  ■  tmknoBt,  the  Lori*  aoiiwisMd  the 
C(Mi«t  tkkt  ikc  Dnke  of  Yorii,  with  the  Doke  of  Glonceiter,  and 
Ladj  ElinbMh,  baiag  together  playinc  ia  a  room  the  last  night 
■bi  Mpper  hj  tbemaehee,  the  Dake  of  York  privately  elinwd  {warn 
tWa  ten  iW  taefc  ilmhe,  vilhaat  cloak  or  ent,  in  hie  ehoee  and 
■<•<*■■■■>  u<  hjr  the  way  gf  the  Privy  Garden,  ba«iiv  tot  a  key  of  the 
dm.  he  (K«p«d  away  thraofh  the  park,  aad  outild  aot  be  foeoJ.'^ 
'^iii'lack.  Charlee,  whe,  ai  we  have  meotioaed,  cootrifed  tn  main- 
liii  oMmnaicatiecM  with  St.  Jamaa*!,  had  ocdered  hie  eecoad  foo  to 
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tioD  of  heresy,  the  disbanding  of  Fair&x*s  heretical 

army,  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  king,  and 
other  things  equally  unlikely  to  be  granted,  voted 
that  they  would  preserve  the  union  and  ends  of  the 
covenant,  and  oppose  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  ma- 
ligoaot  party,  as  well  aa  the  sectaries,  if  they  should 
;  be  pot  to  engage  in  a  new  war ;  that  tbey  would 
endeavor  to  reacue  hia  majesty,  and  put  the  kingdom 
ef  Scotland  into  a  posture  of  defense.  And  soon  * 
after  they  began  to  raise  an  army,  not  for  the  de- 
fense of  Seotbod,  but  for  the  invasioD  of  England. 
Doke  Hamilton  aod  Ua  partgr,  who  managed  these 
matters,  took  care  to  proclaim  that  Charles  wonld 
take  the  covenant,  and  give  his  aisonnce  by  oatii 
aod  under  his  hand  and  seal  to  uphold  the  tnie 
Presbyterian  kirk;  but  the  old  Covenanters,  now 
^  headed  by  Argyle,  the  declared  enemy  of  HamiK 
ton,  and  the  clergy,  the  most  e&eotive  soldiers  in 
all  these  warfares,  were  as  far  aa  possible  from  be- 
ing satisfied  with  these  assurancee,  and  soon  the 
whole  kirk  of  Scotland  cursed  the  war  as  impious. 
Tbe  vote  which  Hamilton  had  carried  in  parliament 
was  for  30,000  foot  and  6000  horse ;  but  he  could 
only  raise  10,000  foot  and  400  horse,  oor  even  these 
till  the  month  of  July,  by  which  time  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  and  Fairfax  had  restored  order  in  moat  parts 
of  England.  When  the  Scots  crossed  the  borders, 
they  were  disgnsted  and  horrified  at  tbe  thought  of 
being  joined  by  the  English  royalists  under  Leng- 
dale,  becaoae  they  were  prelatists  or  papists,  or 
men  that  had  fought  against  the  blessed  covenant. 
Tbe  forces  of  the  parliament  in  tbe  north,  being  too 
weak  to  risk  a  baUle,  retreated  before  Langdale  and 
Hamilton,  but  not  lar;  for  Cromwell,  who  had  en- 
tirely finished  his  work  in  Wales,  came  up,  joined 
Lambert  and  Lilburne,  surprised  Langdale  near 
Preston,  in  Lancashire,  drove  him  back  upon  the 
main  body  of  the  Scots,  and  then,  on  the  same  dny, 
completely  routed  Hamilton,  whom  the  conqueror 
pursued  to  Warrington.  Lieuteoant-geoeral  Bail- 
lie,  with  a  great  part  of  the  Scotch  army,  who  had 
only  quarter  for  their  lives,  was  talteo  prisoner. 
Duke  Hamilton  himself  was  captured  within  a  few 
days  at  Uttoxeter,  sod  Langdale  not  long  after  was 
taken  in  a  little  village  near  Widmerpool.  And  this 
was  the  sncceasof  Doke  Hamilton's  invasion  of  Eng- 
land to  liberate  the  king.  His  party,  never  strong 
in  Scotland,  was  utterly  annihilated;  Argyle,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Cromwell,  organized  a 
new  government,'  invited  the  conqueror,  who  had 
pursued  part  of  the  routed  army  beyond  the  Tweed, 
to  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  there  most  honorably  en- 
tertained him.  Thanks  were  given  by  the  ministers 
to  Cromwell,  whom  they  styled  the  preserver  of  Scot- 
land under  God.  And  it  was  forthwith  ordered  by 
the  committee  of  eatatea  and  the  assembly  of  the 
kirii,  that  no  man  who  had  joined  with  Hamilton  in 
Che  bite  invasion  of  England  should  be  elected  for 
the  new  parliament  or  admitted  a  member  of  the 
assembly,  for  the  &ction  of  Hamilton  were  adjudged 
enemies  to  religion  and  to  both  the  kingdoms.* 

>  Soon  Kfter,  "  Argyle  took  at  I^ith  •  ahip  with  10,000  amM,  from 
Denmark,  deiigned  fur  Duke  Hanilton.'* — Whiltlock. 
j    3  Uiy,  Breviary.— "It  WM  wonhy  itf  umiB;,"  adda  tUa  Cotenpo. 
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Od  the  16th  of  October,  haviag  fiDished  hia  hmi- 
heaa  in  Scotlaod,  Cromwell  left  Edinburgh,  being 
conducted  eonie  miles  on  his  rand  by  Argyle  and 
the  Scottish  nobles  of  that  party,  nt  whose  parting 
great  demonstrations  of  affection  passed  betwixt 
them.'  During  his  absence  in  the  north  the  royal* 
ists  had  oot  been  idle  in  the  south.  The  Earl  of 
Holland,  who  had  lerred  and  deserted  every  party, 
veered  round  once  more  to  the  court,  irritated  by 
the  contempt  in  which  the  parlisment  held  him,  and 
animated  perhaps  by  a  hope  that  t^e  Presbytertaiu, 
united  with  the  Scotfl,  must  now  prove  victoriona. 
He  corresponded  with  Duke  Hamilton,  and  engaged 
to  make  a  rising  in  London  on  the  akme  day  on 
which  Hamilton  should  cross  the  border-  And 
upon  the  5th  of  July,  while  Fairfax  wna  busy  at 
Colchester,  he  collected  live  hundred  horse  in  the 
city,  and  called  upon  the  citizens  to  join  him  for 
King  Charles.  This  call  was  little  heeded,  for  the 
citizens  had  suffered  severely  for  their  late  appreo- 

nry,  whoM  afiectioDi  wars  wilh  the  lodepsntlculi,  "  that  that  En- 
gWth  army  which  wero  bjr  ths  Teligiaai  part j  of  Scotland  calM  a  bnn- 
dle  of  lectHrivi,  and  reviled  by  opprohrioui  namei,  ihould  auw  be  ac- 
know1ed|te<l  by  the  aaine  Sooti  tu  be  the  inatramcnU  of  God,  and  Tin- 
ilicniun  both  of  the  charch  and  uf  tka  ktnfduBi  of  Sootlaod.  The 
grGatesI  pecn  of  Sci>t)ud,  alw,  did  inyennowilf  ooafcM  tbeir  TMhneu 
MHl  error  the  jeat  before,  for  accuiiiiK  thia  ■rmj  ai  rebellion*,  for 
Mting  tbs  itTj  auw  thiD|[i  in  EnglaBd  which  wnr  thamaelvea  wen 
•ftfuiccd  to  act  in  Scotlind,  fur  preeemtion  of  that  kingdom.  Thia 
grtst  cbuge  in  the  council  of  Scotland  would  haTe  been  maeh  to  be 
wonderrd  at  if  the  chan^  that  then  bnppenHl  in  thp  Engliih  perlin- 
ment  had  not  bean  « ttiU  greater  minele.  Who  would  not  be  amaxed 
U  thia,  that  CroBi««U,  for  vuqniahiiif  a  Soottiah  nmj  (bf  which  he 
delitered  En^and  frun  the  wont  of  raiteriei),  ahoald  be  ackiwwl- 
edged  there  to  hare  bean  the  preeenrer  of  Scotlftod,  and  yet  ihonld  not 
here  be  allowed  to  hftTe  been  the  preaerrer  nf  England  !  And  that 
the  wtne  victory  of  bia  if  nipM  the  ScoU  ebonld  ideeee  the  Preebyte- 
rian  Scoti  far  religion**  uka,  and  yet,  for  raliriw's  take,  ehonld  dii- 
ptetM  the  Preehyleriani  of  England '.  CEdipai  himaelf  can  not  unrid- 
dle thii  ;  eipenially  if  he  jodge  aceonlini  to  reMen,  and  not  aecoidtng 
to  what  enTy,  batrtd,  and  imbittered  facUoD,  oan  prodnca,'* 
1  The  Perfect  Politiciaa. 


dee-boy  riot,  and  the  earl  marched  away  to  Kiogs- 
ton-upon-Thamea,  whence  he  issued  invitations  to 
join  him,  and  manifestoes  of  bia  inteotiou  of  endiog 
the  calamities  of  the  nation.  Sir  Michael  Levesey 
and  other  gentlemen,  "who  took  occasion  by  the 
forelock,"  fell  suddenly  upon  him,  and  put  him  tu 
flight  after  a  short  but  sharp  engagement,  in  which 
the  Lord  Frnncis  Villiers,  who,  with  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  bad  joioed  Holland,  was 
piteously  slain.  Holland  fled  with  a  small  part  of 
hia  horse  to  the  town  of  St.  Neota,  but,  being  pur- 
sued by  Colonel  Scrape,  whom  Fairfax  detached 
for  ^at  purpose,  he  suirendered  at  diacretioD  on 
the  10th  of  July.  On  the  27th  of  Anput  Goring 
aad  the  royalists,  who  had  bravely  defended  diem- 
selves  in  Colchester  for  more  dian  two  months, 
surrendered  at  discretion  to  Fairfax,  who  refused 
any  other  terms,  as  the  officers  had  been  declareJ 
traitors  by  parliament.  Cromwell  had  set  the  ex- 
ample at  Pembroke  Castle,  by  shooting  one  officer, 
whose  fate  whs  determined  by  drawing  lots;  aad 
now  Fairfax  shot  two.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir 
George  Lisle,  in  the  same  manner  at  Colchester- 
Goring  was  committed  to  close  prison  to  abide  the 
doom  of  parliament. 

While  the  Earl  of  Holland  waa  going  over  to  lbs 
king,  hia  brothen,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  remaioed 
steady  to  the  parliomeot,  and  performed  the  most 
important  of  services.  About  the  boginningof  Jane 
several  of  the  chief  ships  in  the  national  fleet  re- 
volted, put  tbeir  vice>adminil,  Rainsboroagh,  ashore, 
affirming  that  they  were  for  tbe  king,  and  wouk) 
serve  Prince  Charles,  and  sailed  away  to  Holland, 
where  tbe  prince  then  was,  and  with  him  bis 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  The  parliameat  at 
this  crisis  reap]K)inted  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  be 
lord  high  odmtral ;  aod  this  nobleinaa,  ao  bektved  b)' 
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the  seameDi  eotared  upon  the  eommand  with  a 
cbeerfol  c«rtaioty  of  success.  From  the  raoment 
that  he  raised  his  flag  mutiny  and  desertion  ceased. 
He  stationed  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
lo  Watch  the  Essex  coast,  to  prevent  supplies  and 
reioforcemeots  being  sent  to  Colchester,  and  to 
defend  the  approach  to  London.  la  the  month  of 
Jnly  the  Prince  of  Wales  appeared  in  the  Downs 
with  a  good  fleet,  consisting  of  the  English  ships 
which  had  deserted  to  him,  and  of  some  which  he 
had  procured  abroad.  Men  woald  naturHlly  have 
imagioed  that  the  soq*b  first  attempt  would  have  been 
for  the  liberation  of  hm  father  from  Cnriabrooli  Cas- 
tle; bat,  tiioogh  youDg  Charles  ramaioed  absolute 
naaier  of  the  aea  aod  ooaata  for  seTeral  weeks, 
Warwick  being  too  weak  to  &ce  him,  no  such 
attempt  was  ever  made.  Clarendon  says  plainly 
that  the  person  of  the  king  was  not  wanted,  or  at 
teast  that  it  can  not  be  imagined  how  wonderfully 
fearful  some  persons  in  France  were  that  he  should 
bare  made  his  escape,  and  the  dread  they  had  of 
his  coming  thither."  The  prince  sent  a  command 
to  Warwiclt  to  strike  his  flag,  and  yield  obedience 
h)  him  aa  supreme  admiral  by  the  king's  commis- 
sion ;  but  the  earl  kept  bis  flag  flying,  and,  avoiding 
an  engagement,  waited  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  Portamonth,  aljU  coTeriog  the  Essex  coast. 
The  prince,  from  the  month  of  the  Thames,  main- 
taiued  a  secret  correspondeDce  with  some  persons 
in  the  ei^  of  London ;  but  the  merchants  there 
were  greatly  indtspoaed  to  his  service  when  he  de- 
minded  money  from  them  to  save  their  ships  from 
e^ure.  The  otter  failure  of  Hamilton's  ezpedi- 
tion  and  of  all  the  royalist  risings,  the  surrender  of 
Cotcbester,  and  the  temper  of  the  people  along  the 
coasts,  rendered  the  presence  of  the  royalist  fleet 
useless ;  but  still  if  it  had  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
it  might  hare  saved  the  king,  whose  very  life  was 
aow  threatened.  The  hapless  prisoner  expressly 
Brged  diis  course  by  a  message,  yet  the  prince  still 
Isy  about  the  Downs,  the  sailors,  it  is  said,  insisting 
npon  figlniog  the  fleet  under  Warwick.  To  our 
Bunds,  these  things  suggest  darker  thoughts  than 
■rise  oDt  of  any  other  transaction  of  these  times. 
On  the  other  ^e,  Warwick  waited  patiently  till 
Sir  George  Ayaeongh,  successfully  sailing  by  Prince 
Charles  in  the  ni^t,  brought  round  the  reioforce- 
nents  from  Portsmouth.  Then  the  parliament's 
fleet  was  a  match  for  the  royalists,  but  the  prince 
ventured  do  attack,  fired  not  a  gun,  and,  through  a 
real  or  pretended  want  of  provisions,  stood  rouod 
tad  steered  away  for  the  Dutch  coast,  without  an 
eSbrt  for — apparently  without  a  thought  of — bis 
hapless  father.  The  Lereters  reproached  War- 
wick for  not  engaging  and  destroying  the  prince  and 
his  fleet;  but,  by  the  course  he  pursued,  that  com- 
DMnder,  perhaps,  did  better  service  for  the  parlia- 
ment: he  followed  the  retreating  fleet  to  the  coast 
of  Holland,  most  carefoUy  avoiding  any  collision 
with  sncfa  of  tho  diips  as  were  English;  he  sent  his 
■wn  on  shore  to  talk  with  Uieir  coDntrymen  and  old 
eomrades  about  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  desert- 
ing their  own  cooDtry,  and  serving  against  it  widi 
ioreigoers ;  he  offered  the  mutineers  a  free  pardon 


from  the  pariiament,  and  he  soon  recovered  most 
of  the  ships  and  nearly  every  EngliEh  seaman  that 
had  deserted. 

While  Cromwell,  who  had  with  him  several  of  the 
republican  leaders  in  parliament,  was  engaged  as  yet 
with  the  war  in  Wales,  the  Presbyterians  carried 
eeveral  important  votes,  and  entirely  annulled  aod 
made  void  the  resolution  against  making  more  ad- 
dressee to  the  king.  Emboldened  by  their  success, 
they  propcwed  that,  without  binding  him  to  any 
thing,  they  should  bring  the  king  to  London,  aod 
there  treat  with  him  personally  with  honor,  free- 
dom, and  safety ;  and  this  would  have  been  carried 
but  for  CromwelTs  decisive  victories,  the  roin  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  other  circumstances  which  re- 
vived the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  Independents, 
the  fears  and  misgivings  of  the  Presbyterians.  At 
last,  as  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  two  par- 
ties, it  was  voted  that  fifteen  commissioners — the 
earls  of  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
Middlesex,  and  Snye,  of  the  Upper  House,  and  tho 
Lord  WenmiiD,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  junior.  Sir  Har- 
botcle  Grimstene,  Hollis,  Pierpoint,  Browne,  Crewe, 
Potts,  Gtynne,  and  Buckley,  of  the  Commons  — 
should  conduct  a  treaty  personally  with  Charles, 
not  in  London,  but  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  treaty  was  not  fairly  entered  npon  until  the 
16th  of  September,  when  Prince  Charies  had  re* 
turned  to  Holland,  and  when  Cromwell  was  think- 
ing of  returning  from  Scotland.  The  king,"  says 
May,  u  during  tliia  trea^,  found  not  only  great  rev- 
erence and  observance  from  the  commissioners  of 
parliament,  but  was  attended  with  a  prince-like  ret- 
inae, and  was  allowed  what  servants  he  should 
choose,  to  make  up  the  splendor  of  a  court.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond,  tho  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the 
earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsey,  with  other  gen- 
tlemen of  note,  and  a  competent  number  of  them, 
wailed  in  his  train ;  his  own  chnplaine  and  divers 
of  his  lawyers,  to  advise  him  in  the  treaty,  were 
allowed  there.  But  while  this  treaty  proceeded, 
aod  some  months  were  spent  in  debates,  conces- 
sions, and  denials,  behold,  another  strange  alteration 
happened,  which  threw  the  king  from  the  height 
of  honor  into  the  lowest  condition — so  strangely 
did  one  contrary  provoke  another.  While  somo 
laborad  to  advance  the  king  inte  his  throne  again, 
upon  slender  conditions  or  none  at  all,  others, 
weighing  what  the  king  had  done,  what  the  com- 
monwealth, and,  especially,  what  the  parliament'^ 
friends  might  suffer  if  he  should  come  to  reign 
again  with  unchanged  aflectiooa,  desired  to  tak<< 
him  quite  away.  From  hence  divers  and  frequent 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  parliament,  and 
Bome  to  the  General  Fairfax,  that  whosoever  had 
ofl^ended  against  the  commonwealth,  no  persons  ex- 
cepted, might  come  to  judgment.'"  The  first  of 
these  petitions,  entitled  "  The  humble  petition  of 
many  thousands  of  well-affected  men  in  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  in  the  borough  of 
Sonthwark,  and  the  neighboring  villages,"  was  pre- 
sented to  parliament  on  the  llth  of  September;  it 
was  followed  by  many  others  from  different  countioa 

'  Kaj.  Breriarjr. 
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of  Eaglaod,  nod  from  sereral  regiments  of  the  axnoj, 
tho  scope  of  them  kII  being  the  same — that  ii,  that 
justice  might  be  doae ;  that  the  chief  authors  of  so 
much  bloodshed,  and  particularly  those  who  had 
been  the  raisers  of  this  second  civil  war,  and  were 
oow  in  the  parliament's  custody,  as  Hamilton,  Hol- 
land, Goring,  Capel,  and  the  rest,  sboald  be  pro- 
ceeded  against;  that  the  king  himself,  the  chief 
offender,  the  raiser  of  the  whole  war,  ahonld  be 
called  to  judgment;  that  the  pariiament  should  not 
ungratefully  throw  away  so  many  miraculooa  delir- 
erances  of  Almighty  God,  nor  betray  themselves 
and  their  faithful  friends  by  deceitful  treaties  with 
ao  implacable  enemy.  The  important  cities  of 
Newcastle,  York,  and  Hull,  with  others  that  bad 
been  among  the  greatest  sufTerers  in  the  war,  called 
for  impartial  and  speedy  justice,  for  the  execution 
of  incendiariea,  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates  to 
go  toward  discharging  arrears  and  paying  the  public 
debt.  The  counties  of  Oxford,  Somerset,  and  Lei- 
cester, petitioned  to  the  same  effect.  Oa  the  4th 
of  October  the  petitioo  of  many  comroanden  in  the 
army  was  presepted;  on  the  lOtfa  three  other  peti- 
tions were  brought  up  iu  one  day ;  on  the  18th  Ire- 
ton's  regiment  petitioned  for  justice  upon  the  king, 
as  if  he  were  the  humblest  commoner;  and  on  the 
21st  Ingoldsby's  regiment  proclaimed  the  king  to  be 
a  traitor,  and  the  negotiations  at  Newport  a  trap. 

But  there  was  small  chance  now  that  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents  would  agree  with  the 
king  in  any  treaty.  The  matured  successes  of 
Cromwell  had  removed  all  cause  of  apprehension 
from  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  chief  manager  for  the 
Independents,  and  the  Presbyterians  were  wholly 
disconcerted  by  the  king's  determined  resolution 
not  to  gratify  them  in  church  matters.  The  ar- 
ticles submitted  to  the  king  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  which  had  been  proposed  to  him  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  not  much  harsher  than  the 
articles  which  had  been  dtscnssad  so  long  before  at 
Usbridge.  Agaio  were  the  litui^  and  episcopacy 
debated  atawearisome  length.  Charles  asked  what 
fault  they  ibnnd  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  Presbyteriana  replied  that  the  liturgy  was  taken 
out  of  the  mass-book,  only  spoiled  in  the  translation. 
The  king  said  that,  if  it  were  good  in  itself,  that  did 
not  make  it  ill.  The  sale  of  bishops'  lands  Charles 
held  to  be  sacrilege.  He  insisted  that  episcopacy 
should  not  be  abolished,  but  only  suspended;  that 
the  bishops'  lands  should  not  be  sold,  but  only  leased 
for  a  term  of  years ;  that  all  his  adherents  and  fol- 
lowers should  be  admitted  to  composition  for  their 
delinquency ;  and  that  the  covenant  should  be  forced 
neither  upon  any  of  them,  nor  upon  himself,  until 
his  conseieuee  were  Iwtter  satisfied.  The  Presby- 
terian commisaionera,  who  saw  their  own  ruin  in 
that  of  the  king,  knelt,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  but 
all  was  in  vain.  Other  points  Charles  yielded  readily 
enough,  but  he  promised,  as  he  had  ever  done,  with 
a  mental  resenratioa  to  break  his  promises  as  soon 
as  he  shoukl  be  able.  On  the  24th  of  October,  when 
he  bad  assented  to  the  propositions  of  the  commis- 
sionen  about  the  command  of  the  army,  he  wrote 
to  Sir  William  Hopkina,  a  gentieman  in  the  Isle  of 


Wight,  with  whom  he  was  concerting  some  new 
means  of  escape : — "  To  deal  freely  with  you,  the 
great  coocessioo  I  made  this  day  was  merely  in  order 
to  my  escape,  of  which  if  I  bad  not  hope,  I  would 
not  have  done  it."  He  had  also  agreed  to  cease  all 
connection  with  the  pajnsta  in  Irelaod;  and  yet, 
encouraged  by  some  circumstances  which  had  oc- 
curred in  that  island,  he  wmta  to  Ormond,  who,  after 
yielding  to  the  parliament,  was  ready  to  do  eveiy 
thing  against  it*  desiring  him  to  obey  all  the  queen'i 
eommanda,  not  to  obey  any  commaod  of  his  own 
until  he  should  advertise  htm  that  he  was  free  from 
restraint,  and  not  to  be  surprised  at  hia  great  cod- 
cesBions  concerning  Ireland — "for,"  said  Charles, 
"  they  will  come  to  nothing."  This  letter,  which 
was  written  on  the  10th  of  October,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another,  in  which  he  spoke  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  of  the  pending  treaty  with  the  parlia- 
ment : — "  And  though  you  will  hear  that  this  trei^ 
is  near,  or  at  least  most  likely  to  be  concluded,  yet 
believe  it  not,  but  pursue  the  way  you  are  in  with 
all  possible  vigor.  Deliver  also  tiiis  my  command 
to  all  your  friends,  but  not  in  ■  public  way,,  became 
otherwise  it  may  be  ioeonrenieoC  to  me."  Tba 
Englbh  parliament  had  no  knowledge  of  Uieie  ro^ 
letters;  but  a  letter  written  by  Ormond  came  iato 
their  hands,  and  from  it  they  learned  that  Ormond 
had  returned  from  France  to  Ireland  with  autliarity 
to  treat  with  the  insurgents.  The  commissioners 
connequeotly  desired  his  majesty  to  make  a  public 
declaration  that  he  had  given  no  authority  to  Or- 
mond, and  that  he  disapproved  of  his  proceedings. 
After  several  palpable  falsehoods,  Charles  wrote  a 
public  letter  commanding  Ormond  to  desist;  but  the 
marquis,  who  had  been  well  schooled,  went  on  more 
vigorously  than  ever.' 

All  this  time  the  king  was  buoying  himself  op 
with  hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to  escape— that 
his  friends  would  relieve  him — or  that,  if  all  fsiled, 
he  should  gjve  that  color  to  his  resistaneBtfaatwonId 
entitle  him  to  the  honor  of  a  mar^r.  » Thongfa 
they  can  not  relieve  nie  in  the  time  I  demand  it," 
said  Charies,  » let  them  relieve  me  when  they  en, 
else  I  vrill  hold  it  out  till  I  make  some  stone  ia  this 
building  my  tombstone.  And  so  will  I  do  by  the 
church  of  England." '  In  the  course  of  the  discna- 
sions  at  Newport,  be  always  put  the  church  questioo 
foremost,  and  it  ia  said  that  he  displayed  very  con- 
siderable knowledge  upon  that  head,  and  a  presence 
of  mind  and  of  wit  in  no  way  impaired  by  misfor- 
tune. "  For,"  says  Warwick,  "  through  the  whole 
treaty,  managing  all  thus  singly  himself,  he  showed 
that  he  was  very  conversant  in  divinity,  law,  aad 
good  reason,  insomuch  as  one  day,  while  I  turned 
the  king's  chur,  when  he  wasidiout  to  rise,  the  EsrI 
of  Salisbury  earoe  suddenly  upon  me  and  called  me 
by  my  name,  and  aaid.  The  king  is  wonderfully  im- 
pmved ;  to  whieh  I  aa  suddenly  replied.  No,  my 
lord,  he  was  ahnqrs  so ;  but  your  lordship  too  late 
discerned  it" 

The  Presbyterians  in  parliament,  beset  by  tbs 

■  Birch,  Inquiry. 

■  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  Mamoin.  Warwirii  wu  adaitwd  ta  uwail 
spun  iha  fciiif  st  Newpon. 
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tnriT,  and  deeming  tfaeir  ooly  salvatiod  to  lie  in  a 
iBccesflfol  term'matioD  of  the  negoti&tions  with  the 
titip  added  twenty  days  to  the  forty  origiDBDy  pre- 
scribed for  the  doratioD  of  the  treaty.  Thia  brought 
them  down  to  the  27th  of  NoTember;  but,  in  the 
ioterrtl,  their  scheme  had  been  ahakeo  to  pieces 
by  Ae  Independents.  The  army  had  drawn  to- 
gether in  the  town  of  St.  Albaoa,  and  there  a  coud- 
dlflfi^eara,  aftar  a  week*8  deliberation  and  prepa- 
ntion,  drew  Qp  a  remonBtraDce  to  the  HotiM  of 
CoomanB,  which  was  presented  by  a  depatstion 
bam  ibeir  own  body,  and  seconded  by  a  letter  from 
Fiirfci.  The  retnonstrance  nrged  their  sad  appre- 
lieiiBiong  of  the  danger  and  evil  of  the  treaty  with 
the  king,  and  of  any  accommodation  with  him ;  that 
be  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial  on  account  of  the 
tnh  doDe  by  him ;  that  the  English  monarchy  should 
beocefonrnd  be  eleetiTe,  or,  that  no  king  be  here- 
i&iT  admitted  bot  upon  the  election  of,  and  as  upon 
tni«t  from,  the  people  by  their  representatiTes,  nor 
vithoot  first  disclaiming  and  disavowing  all  pretense 
to  a  oegatire  voice  against  the  determinations  of  the 
lud  represeatadves  or  commons  in  parliament,  and 
tbittobedtwe  ia  some  certain  form,  more  elearthiin 
heretofore  ia  coronation  oath ;"  that  a  period 
dioBkl  be  set  to  this  present  parHament;  that  par- 
liaoieotB  for  the  future  shoald  be  anntul  or  biennial : 
■Dd  that  tile  elective  franchise  should  be  extended 
iDd  made  more  eqoal.  This  remonstrance,  which 
is  of  rery  great  length,  and  signed  by  Rushwortb, 
DOW  pecretaiy  to  the  Lord-general  Fairfax,  "in- 
doced  a  long  and  high  debate,  some"  itivdighiog 
tk3r]i\j  against  the  insolency  of  it,  others  palliated 
and  escnsed  the  matters  in  it,  and  some  did  not  stick 
lo  justify  it,  bat  most  were  silent  because  it  came 
from  tbe  array,  abd  feared  the  like  to  t>e  done  by 
diem  Rfl  bad  been  done  formerly :  in  fine,  the  debate 
VHadjouraed."' 

Id  ^t  Cramwell  was  now  at  hand ;  and  he,  the 
nnt  pawerfnl  of  all,  was  determined,  above  all,  not 
to  tniit  for  ao  hour  to  so  weak  a  reed  as  a  treaty 
vitt  Charles— not  to  brook  the  existence  of  the 
Presbyterian  faction,  which  of  late  had  carried  most 
ofdieir  measnres  by  large  majorities.  He  had  been 
Ibrnme  time  in  earnest  correspondence  with  Gov- 
•rnor  Hammond,  representing  to  him  that,  before 
the  Lord  and  in  his  own  conscience,  he  would  be 
jostilwd  in  keeping  the  person  of  the  king  for  the 
ierrice  and  uses  of  the  anny,  which  alone  combated 
for  the  good  cause ;  and  now  he  and  Ireton,  per- 
ceiTiDg  that  Hammond  withstood  these  appeals  and 
■oc&oedtokeepthe  king  forthe  pailiament,  procured 
his  recall  to  head-quarten,  and  got  Colonel  Ewer 
■I^ted  io  his  stead.  Ewer,  a  zealous  republican, 
huteaed  to  the  Isle  of  Wij^t;  and  there,  on  the 
^tb  of  November,  he  sent  a  squadron  of  horse  and 
LieateaaDt-colonel  Gobbet  to  make  sore  of  his  maj- 
^>  Cobbet  presented  himself  to  the  king  in  an 
■iTDpt  manner,  telling  him  that  he  bad  orders  to 
'emofe  him  from  Newport.  Charles,  much  moved, 
for  a  a^ht  of  these  orders,  and  to  know  to 
»l«  place  be  was  to  be  carried.  Cobbet  told  him 
tia:  it  was  to  be  out  of  the  isiaQd,  but  he  would  not 
1  WUlvbeL 


show  sny  orders.  The  noblemen,  bishops,  and  offi- 
cera  of  the  household  gathered  round  io  alarm  and 
grief ;  but,  no  remedy  appearing,  they  approached 
to  kiss  tbe  king's  hand,  and  to  pour  forth  their  sup- 
plications to  Almighty  God  to  safeguard  and  comfort 
bis  majesty  in  that  his  disconsolate  condition  ;  and 
his  majesty,  who  at  other  times  was  cheerful  in 
parting  from  his  friends,  showed  sorrow  in  his  heart 
by  the  sadness  of  his  counteoance."^  He  was  sent 
over  to  the  surer  prison  of  Hurst  Casde,  situated 
on  a  little  promontory  which  prqects  from  the  coast 
of  Hampshire,  right  over  against  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
— "  a  place  which  stood  in  the  sea  (for  every  tide 
the  water  surrounded  it) ;  and  it  contained  only  a 
few  dog-lodgings  for  soldiers,  being  chiefly  designed 
for  a  platform  to  command  tbe  ships." '  The  soli- 
tude and  drearinesB  of  the  place  struck  like  a  death- 
damp  to  the  heart  of  Charles.  So  confident  was  he 
that  tbe  treasons"  of  the  Independents  were  "  not 
able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day"  that  he  never,  until 
the  last  moment,  stispected  that  they  would  venture 
to  bring  bira  to  a  public  trial  and  execution ;  but 
darker  Bus{HeioDs  of  secret  assassination  haunted  his 
mind,  and,  as  he  looked  round  tbe  dreary  walls  of 
Hant  Castle,  he  thought  that  were  a  fitting  place 
for  such  a  deed.  Tot,  whatever  were  the  erron  or 
crimes  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Independents, 
they  were  certainly  men  that  abhorred  this  kind  of 
guilt,  and  that  bad  courage  equal  to  the  open  course 
which  they  deemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
their  party — their  own  lives — their  country.  No 
notion  of  secret  murder  or  assRSsination  ever  entered 
their  heads.  The  enthusiasts  on  the  other  side  were 
lens  innocent  in  this  respect,  and  one  of  the  bravest 
officers  in  tbe  army  had  recently  fallen  beneath 
their  daggers.  This  was  Colonel  Rainsborough,  a 
thorough-going  republican,  who  was  shot  and  stabbed 
to  death  at  Doocaster  by  throe  royalist  ruffians,  who 
got  access  to  him  by  pretending  that  they  were  the 
bearers  of  a  letter  from  his  fnend  Cromwell.*  Sev- 
eral other  officera  of  less  note  were  assRssinated,  and 
many  persons  were  attacked,  so  that  the  report  of 
tbe  desperate  royalists  being  banded  for  tbe  purpose 
of  removing  io  this  way  tbe  enemies  of  the  kiogwes 
not  altogether  an  absurd  rumor. 

On  tbe  30th  of  November,  the  same  day  on  which 
Ewer  removed  tbe  king  from  Newport,  the  question, 
whether  the  romonstrance  of  the  army  should  be 

>  Herbert.  »  Wtmick. 

*  Rmhirorth.— Wbitalwfc  nja,  TImj  cum  to  bit  chunbari  ihm 
callid  lo  Un,  *Bil  wtU  tbej  had  a  leUar  from  hiMvUnm^fma^ 
Cromwell.  TIm  eolnnel  nm  Mid  opaned  hn  door  to  then,  upBCtinir 
■ueh  a  letter  Itiat  muniBg,  and  preaeBt);  tha  thraa  aoldieia  fell  npon 
Bin.  iliot  him  intu  the  aeck,  and  anotlier  ahM  him  into  tha  heart,  with 
other  woQDda,  and  left  him  dead,  aacapiaK  awar  without  any  alam 
given."  ClaraBdan  mja  that  thay  imIj  intaDdad  to  caii;  him  off  aa- 
aacntilj'  for  tha  Ufa  of  their  gaHial,  Sir  Mannaduka  Laofdale,  who 
had  been  taken  priaooer ;  that  tbej  fonnd  SaiaiboroDgh  in  bia  bed, 
and  that,  apm  his  beginning  to  atrnggla  and  to  cry  out,  eeetng  nn 
hope  of  canjing  bim  away,  thej  inunediatel]'  ran  hiu  thnxjfh  with 
their  awonla;  that,  when  RainabonMigh'a  aoldiara  foand  thairgenent 
dead  npon  the  gronnd,  without  mj  body  in  view,  they  ihoaght  the 
devil  had  been  there,  and  that  tha  "  gallant  party"  (for  ao  the  myalint 
hiitocian  ftylea  tha  aaeuaina)  got  aafe  home  without  tbe  leaat  damagr. 
The  victim  wai  ai  much  diitinKuiahed  by  hie  luinwledfe  of  martlinio 
aSiira  and  hi*  aerviceB  al  aea  aa  bj  hia  military  ability  anil  aarvicei  on 
•horo.'  "There  waa  not  an  oflieer  in  the  army,"  taya  Clarendaor 
"  whom  Cromwall  would  not  aa  wUliBfly  have  toaril  thia  mas.'^ 
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tKkea  into  speedy  eonsidertitloo,  wu  DegHtived  hy 
the  PreabyWiian  majority  ia  the  Comoiooa,  and  a 
letterfiwn  Falrfiix,  demaDdiog  money  and  threateD- 
ing  to  take  tt  where  he  could  find  it  if  he  were  not 

seaflonably  supplied,  was  voted  "a  high  aod  unbe- 
seeming letter."  And  on  the  same  ereatfal  day  a 
declaratron"  from  a  full  council  of  the  army  was 
presented  to  the  Honae,  wherein  the  officers,  after 
recithig  their  late  remonBtrance  and  jnatifying  the 
heads  of  it,  said,  that  to  their  great  grief  they  fonnd 
Aat,  instead  of  a  resBooable  answer,  they  were  pat 
off  fVom  day  to  day ;  that  they  could  see,  in  the 
majority  of  those  trusted  with  the  great  affair*  of 
the  kingdomt  nothing  leas  than  a  treacheroua  or 
eormpt  neglect  of,  and  BpostBay  from,  the  public 
tmst  reposed  in  tbem ;  that,  this  parliament  being 
Bole  jndges  of  their  own  performance  or  breach  of 
trnst,  they  (the  officers)  held  themselves  necessitated 
to,  and  justified  in,  an  appeal  from  the  parnament  as 
now  constituted  unto  the  extraordinary  judgment  of 
Clod  and  good  people  ;  that  yet.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  appeal,  they  should  wholly  seek  the  speedy 
obtaining  of  a  more  orderly  and  eqnal  judicature  in 
a  just  representative,  endeavoring  to  preserve  so 
moch  of  the  present  parliamentary  authority  as  might 
be  safe  or  useful  till  a  purer  constitution  could  be 
introduced ;  that  they  should  rejoice  if  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  become  sensible 
i>f  the  destmctiveness  of  their  late  ways,  and  exelade 
aD  BQch  corrapt  and  apostatized  memberR  as  had 
obstmcted  jnelice,  safety,  and  public  intereat;  de- 
siring, however,  that  so  many  of  them  as  God  had 
kept  npright  would,  by  protests  or  otherwise,  acquit 
themselves  of  guilt,  promising  to  own  such  as  should 
BO  do  as  having  the  chief  trust  of  the  kingdom  re- 
maining in  them,  dec.  But  the  last  clause  of  all  was 
the  nio^t  effective,  for  it  told  the  House  that,  for  all 
these  ends,  they  were  drawing  up  with  the  army  to 
London,  there  to  follow  Providence  as  Ood  should 
clear  their  way.' 

The  Presbyterian  majority  mustered  courage  to 
fall  with  some  dignity.  Notwithstanding  this  une- 
quivocal declaration,  notwithstanding  the  approach 
of  the  army,  they,  on  the  folkiwing  day,  the  let  of 
December,  twice  read  over  the  report  of  ihm  oom- 
miasioners,  detailing  all  his  nujra^'s  coneeBsionB  in 
the  treaty  at  Newport,  and  pasBed  a  vote  of  thanka 
to  Hollis,'  Pierpoint,  and  the  Lord  Wenmsn,  three 
of  the  commissioners  who  had  come  last  to  town, 
for  their  great  pains  and  care  in  managing  that  good 
treaty ;  Hollis  then  moved  that  the  king's  answer 
Hhould  be  declared  satisfactory  and  sufficient ;  but 
this  vital  question  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 
Before  they  rose  they  ordered  that  a  letter  should 

>  Thit  declkntion  ii  tigned  hj  Ruihwurth,  "b;  the  appotntmeiit  of 
hit  Eicellanc)'  tbe  Lord  Fairfax,  I oril -general,  and  bii  seueral  council 
of  dflkBia  held  at  Windwir."  It  was  fullowed  on  the 
latter  fnm  Fairfax  to  the  major  and  mmmoa  council  of  LoDdon, 
tolling  than  of  the  immediate  ailvance  of  tbe  armj  toward  lh«  nitj, 
■mI  referring  them  for  the  reasoni  thsrrof  to  iheir  late  remnuatruce 
and  dccloratiOD.  The  geoeral  anured  Ihe  ciiil  autborilie*  that  the; 
were  far  from  Ihe  leart  plunder  or  wrong  to  anj,  and  that,  for  the  bet- 
ter pre*eiitioD  of  an;  dieorder,  Ihtjr  iteiired  X40,000  iboald  ba  pud  to 
them  forthwith,  and  (hen  they  wuuld'qnarler  in  tha  vwd  tnil  great 
ho'iBoa  in  aitd  about  tbe  rilr. —  iVMIrhek. 

1  Hollii  and  the  reit  of  the  eippllnl  membera  bad  been  recalled  bjr 
the  Picebyicrian  minority. 


be  written  to  Fah-fiix  to  aeqaaint  him  tfnrt  it  was 
the  pleaanre  of  the  Honae  that  be  thoiild  Dot  bring 
the  army  nearer  to  Loodon.  Od  tbe  3d  of  De- 
cember, when  the  qnestion  of  rtia  king'a  amwer  wm 

resnmed,  and  while  they  were  in  a  long  and  high 
debate,  Fairfax  and  his  army  arrived  at  Loodon, 
and  took  op  their  quarters  in  Whitehall,  St.  James's, 
tbe  Mews,  York  House,  and  other  vacant  houses. 
Another  adjournment  took  place,  eod  the  Honae  did 
not  meet  till  the  4th  of  December.  Then  they 
learned — apparently  for  the  first  lime — that  the  army 
had  the  peraon  of  the  king  in  their  hands ;  and  they 
voted  that  the  seizing  of  tbe  king,  and  carrying  him 
prisoner  to  Harst  Caatle,  was  without  the  advice 
and  eoDsent  of  the  Honae.  It  was  on  tbia  day  that 
Cromwell  arrived  in  London,  The  debate  about 
tbe  answer  and  treaty  was  stontly  maintained  by  tbe 
ProBbytoriaas,  and  the  House  sat  all  dwt  Digbt. 
Yet  on  tbe  morning  of  the  6th  they  proceeded  with 
the  same  debate.  In  the  conrse  of  this  long  end 
fierce  struggle  many  remarkable  speechea  were 
made  on  both  sides.  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger, 
said  that  a  treaty  had  been  carried  on  for  months, 
and  that,  after  all,  the  king,  if  be  were  to  be  nnder- 
Btood  even  by  his  own  answers,  reserved  to  himself 
the  power  or  right  of  being  as  great  a  tyrant  ns 
before;  and  he  moved  that  tbe  Houae  ahonid  in- 
stantly return  to  its  former  vote  of  oon-addresseB, 
cease  all  negottatioos,  and  settle  the  commonwealth 
on  another  modeL  Sir  Heniy  Mildmay  declared 
that  the  king  was  no  more  to  be  trusted  timn  a 
cBged  lion  aet  at  liberty :"  thb  wh  tbe  conviction 
of  tbe  entire  body  of  the  Independents,  and  of  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  nation  besides;  nor 
can  we  conceive  how  the  case  should  possibly  have 
been  otherwise.  The  PreabyterianB,  in  tbe  end. 
modified  their  resolution  so  as  to  make  it  assert,  not 
that  the  king's  answers  were  satisfactory,  but  that 
his  concessions  to  the  propositions  of  ^e  parliament 
upon  tbe  treaty  were  sufhcient  grounds  for  settling 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  tbis  form  it  was 
carried  in  the  course  of  the  morning  of  the  5th  by  a 
majority  of  140  to  104.  This  dooe,  they  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  Fairfax  and  the  officera 
of  his  anny  for  tbe  eontinnance  of  a  goi^  corre- 
spond e  nee  and  friendship  between  the  parliamant 
and  them.  But  the  mighty  stream  of  revolution 
could  not  now  be  checked — tbe  sword  was  all-pow- 
erfnl — the  mace  become  a  bauble.  Twenty  thou- 
sand brave  and  enthusiastic  men  had  vowed  in  their 
hearts  that  they  would  purge  this  parliament;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  regiment  of  horse  of 
Colonel  Rich  and  the  foot  regiment  of  Colonel  Pri  -Ie 
surrounded  the  Houses  and  dismissed  tbe  city  train- 
bands who  bad  kept  guard.  Colonel  Pride,  frdni 
whose  active  part  in  it  the  operation  haBbeeo  called 
"  Pride's  purge,"  drew  up  divers  of  bis  foot  in  the 
Court  of  Requests,  and  upon  tbe  stairs  aud  in  tbe 
lobby  of  tbe  house;  and,  as  the  members  wem 
going  into  tbe  bouse,  the  colonel  having  a  paper  uf 
names  in  his  hand,  and  one  of  the  door-keepers,  :iiid 
sometimes  Lord  Grey  of  Groby  standing  by  him  tti 
inform  him  who  the  members  were,  he  soizod  opon 
such  as  were  down  on  tbe  list,  ud  sent  them  atvny 
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M  inwoMV,  flwne  to  tlw  QaeeD'a  Court  and  Coart 
•f  Wtrdi,  and  acme  to  othar  pkcM,  by  spedal  order 
fiom  the  goMKl  and  ooaneil  of  the  army.  For^- 
oae  leadiof  Proat^teriBU  wera  thai  aecared ;  sod 
Pride  eooCioaed  his  por|;B  od  the  folktwiog  day. 
Not  a  few  of  the  members  fled  ioto  the  eouotry  or 
hid  diemMlTOB  io  the  city ;  bo  that,  by  the  8th  of 
Deeamber,  all  that  were  left  in  the  House  of  Coni- 
mom  were  aome  fifty  IndopendoDta,  who  were  after- 
ward atyled  Ae  Ramp. 

Oa  the  6Ch,  which  Whitelock  calls  "a  sad  and 
moat  disorderly  day,"  Cromwell  weot  into  the  purged 
sr  parified  Honae,  aod  received  their  hear^  thaoke 
(or  his  great  Borricea  to  the  kingdom.  On  the  8th, 
which  was  kept  as  a  aolemn  fast,  accompaaied  by  a 
eoUeetioQ  of  money  for  poor  aoldiera*  wirea  and  wid- 
owa,  they  adjoamed  tiU  the  llA.  On  the  Sunday, 
Uog^  Petem,  the  Independent  mioiater  and  great 
■dvoeats  repiriiUoantain,  preached  io  St.  Marga- 
TBt'a,  Westtninater,  opon  the  ngaificant  text, "  Bind 
jroar  king  with  chains,  and  yoor  ooblea  with  fettera 
of  iron ;"  and«  ia  the  coarse  of  hia  aermon.  he  called 
King  Charles  the  great  Barabbas,  raurUierer,  tyraat, 
and  traitor.  Twenty  commoners  of  note,  foar  earle, 
aod  the  Prince  Paiatine,  Charles's  own  nephew, 
were  {Hoaeot  at  this  discoarae. 

The  Hooaes  did  not  sit,  as  they  had  appointed  to 
io,  on  the  11th ;  bat  Fairfax  and  the  council  of  the 
amy  reeeived  on  diat  day  a  new  scheme  of  govern- 
msat,  atyled  **A  new  represeatatire,  or  an  agree- 
Bwatof-tba  peo^e,"  which  was  said  by  its  authors 
la  be  pnbliabed  wiUi  the  view  that  any  man  might 
•Her  what  he  thought  fit  by  way  of  alteration  or  nd- 
ditioD  to  any  port  ^  iU  The  compoaitioa  was  geoe- 
nlly  thonght  to  be  Ireton's.  It  contained  much 
the  nme  mnttor  as  tho  late  remonatrance  of  the 
umy;  but  it  went  into  more  particulara  about  elec- 
(1000,  and  it  prescribed  that  the  present  parliament 
tbould  be  wholly  dissolved  by  April  next,  and  a  new 
ooe  chosen  according  to  the  new  rules.  It  declared 
that  officera  aod  maUgnants  shoold  be  incapable  of 
alaetii^  or  being  elected ;  that  the  country  should 
ba  mere  equally  reinvented;  and  that  the  House 
of  CommtHia  shonid  conaiat  in  all  of  300  members. 
On  the  following  day  both  Houses — if  we  can  call 
then  by  that  name — aat,  and  letters  from  Ireland 
ware  receired*  intimating  tiiat  the  Marqnia  of  Or- 
nMwd  was  acting  openly  with  tiie  papiata  and  insurg- 
aats,  whose  mun  design  waa  to  aeiae  upon  Dublin. 
In  the  Commons  the  Independenta,  who  had  it  all 
diair  own  way*  annidled  the  ?ote  for  revoking  the 
order  of  disabling  the  eleven  Presbyterian  members, 
tod  for  readmitting  them  into  the  House ;  and  they 
Ukewiae  voted  that  the  Hoaae,  by  concurring  with 
the  Lords  in  resciodiDg  the  former  vote,  which  for- 
btde  sny  more  addresses  to  the  king,  had  acted  ia  a 
nuaer  highly  dishonorable  to  parliament  and  de- 
■tructire  to  the  good  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  13th 
Ibey  finished  this  part  of  their  business,  by  deciding 
ttut  the  old  vote  of  non-addresses  should  stand ;  and 
that  the  bwaty  u  the  lale  of  Wight  had  been  a 
nMnstroua  etror,  a  diahomnr,  and  a  peat  peril  to  the 
caaotry.  On  Ifith  a  atrang  party  of  horse,  under 
Ihe  command  of  Colonel  Ilarriaon.  were  detached 


to  Hnrat  Caatle  with  orders  to  remove  the  king  to 
'Windaor  Caatle.  It  was  at  the  dead  of  night  when 
Charles  waa  startled  by  the  creaking  of  the  deacend- 
ing  dnwtnidge  and  the  tramp  of  horaemen.  Be* 
fore  dawn  he  summoned  Herbert  to  his  bedside, 
and  bade  him  learn  what  was  the  matter.  Herbert 
Boon  told  him  that  it  was  Colonel  Harrisoo  that  had 
arrived.  The  king,  io  great  trepidation,  bade  Her 
bert  wait  in  the  outer  room,. and  went  himself  to  his 
devotions,  being  still  haunted  by  the  dread  of  eecret 
assasainatton,  and  believing  that  his  last  hour  was 
DOW  come.  He  prayed  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then 
catling  in  Herbert,  told  him  that  Harrison  was  the 
man  that  had  been  named  to  him  as  designing  to 
assassinate  him.  The  king  added,  "I  trust  in  God, 
who  ia  my  helper,  but  I  wonid  not  be  anrpriaed ; 
Au  it  a  j^aet  fit  for  aiicA  a  purpose."  He  waa  com- 
pletely unmanned — ^ha  ahed  tear*.  Herbert  went 
to  glean  more  news,  and,  when  he  returned  thia 
aecond  time,  he  told  the  king  that  Harrison's  con)- 
mission  waa  merely  to  remove  him  to  Windsor. 
HarrisoD,  the  suspected  assaaain,  still  kept  out  of 
sight.  Od  the  morrow  Charlea,  with  great  alacrity, 
"bade  solitary  Hurst  adieu."  The  party  of  horse 
guarded  him  to  the  entrance  of  Farnham,  when 
another  troop  appeared  drawn  up  in  good  order. 

In  the  head  of  it  was  the  captain  gallantly  mounted 
and  armed ;  a  velvet  montier  waa  on  hia  head,  a  new 
buff  coat  upon  his  hack,  and  a  crimson  silk  scarf 
about  his  waist,  richly  fringed ;  who,  as  the  king 
paaaed  by  with  an  easy  pace,  as  delighted  to  see 
men  well  horsed  and  armed,  gave  the  king  a  bow 
with  his  head  k  la  aoldade,  which  hia  majeaty  re- 
quited." '  It  was  Harrison ;  and  Charles,  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  some  judgment  in  faces,  declared, 
after  a  searching  gaze,  that  that  man  did  not  look 
like  a  murderer.  That  night,  in  the  house  where 
be  was  to  lodge,  the  king  took  Harrison  by  the  arm, 
and  led  him  to  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  whore 
they  cODveraed  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Charles 
reminded  the  republican  soldier  how  he  had  been 
warned  that  he  had  meant  to  assassinate  him.  Har- 
rison replied,  "that  what  was  reported  of  him  was 
not  true;  what  he  had  said  he  might  repeat— that 
the  law  was  equally  obliging  to  great  aod  small,  and 
that  justice  had  no  reapect  to  peraona — or  words  to 
that  parpoae."'  Herbert  tells  us  that  his  majesty 
finding  theae  things  affectedly  spoken,  and  to  no 
good  end,  left  off  further  communication  with  htm, 
and  went  to  supper,  being  all  the  time  very  jdeaa* 
ant."  On  the  2Sd  of  December  he  alept  at  Lord 
Newbnrgh'a  honae,  or  lodge,  in  the  royal  park  of 

1  Hrrberl,  Hemotn. 

'  Clarendon  mj(,  "  In  thia  joaraey,  Harriim  lAtning  that  the 
kiof  bad  alwaya  aa  i^rahaBaum  that  then  m  a  parpoat  to  nnrtb-r 
bim,  ud  had  ooM  let  fall  aoma  worda  of  tha  odionanea*  and  wicked- 
□cM  uf  fuch  an  aMiHinalion  and  itiDrd«r,  which  rould  never  ba 
to  the  p«raon  who  andertiioh  it,  he  told  him  plainly  that  he  needed  not 
to  enlaitain  anj  aDob  UBasinatiMi  or  apprehanaion — that  the  parlia- 
meni  had  loo  nmh  hoMir  and  jntiiea  to  ehariah  ao  fbul  an  Intaatim— 
and  atanred  him  that  whatavf  r  the  parlianent  reiulT«d  to  do  would  bn 
verr  pDblic,  and  io  a  wajrofjiiitiee,  to  which  tho  world  tbontd  be  wit 
nen,  and  would  never  endure  a  thought  uf  iitrrel  linlenre ;  which  hin 
najait;  conld  not  perauada  hintaelf  to  believe,  nor  did  imagine  that 
thfiy  dont  ever  produce  him  in  ilu  eight  of  tha  pmple  under  any  (br:a 
whataorver  of  a  pablio  trial."— ffM. 
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Bagshot,  and  on  the  23d  he  wat  safely  lodged  in 
Windsor  Castle.' 

A-D.  1649.  On  the  same  day  the  ladepeDdenta, 
calling  themselves  the  House  of  Commons,  appoioted 
a  committee  of  thir^-eight  "  to  consider  of  drawing 
up  a  charge  against  the  king,  and  all  other  delin- 
qaeots  that  may  be  thought  fit  to  bring  to  condign 
[Hinishment."  A  few  Toicea  were  raised  for  the 
■aving  of  lifis ;  but  oq  the  1  at  of  January  an  ordinance, 
prepared  by  a  committee  thir^-eight,  waa  re- 
ported to  the  fragment  of  tiie  Honss.  The  pream- 
ble waa  to  Alia  effect: — ''That  the  aaid  Charlea 
Stq^rt,  being  admitted  king  of  England,  and  thereto 
trusted  with  a  limited  power  to  gorern  by  and  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  laod,  and  not  otherwise ; 
and,  by  his  trust,  oath,  and  office,  being  obliged  to 
use  the  power  committed  to  him  for  the  good  and 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  for  the  preeerratioa  of 
their  rights  and  liberties;  yet,  nevertheless,  out  of 
a  wicked  design  to  erect  and  uphold  in  himself  an 
unlimited  and  tyrannical  power,  to  rule  according 
to  his  will,  and  to  overthrow  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  his  people;  yea,  to  take  away  and  make  void  the 
fouodationa  thereof;  and  of  all  redreaa  and  remedy 
of  miagoreromeDt,  ^ich,  by  the  fundamental  con- 
stitutiona  of  Hub  kingdom,  were  reserved,  on  the 
people's  behalf,  io  the  right  and  power  of  frequent 
nod  successive  parliameots,  or  nMional  meetings  in 
council;  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  for  accom- 
plishing of  such  his  designs,  and  for  the  protecting 
of  himself  f^od  hia  adherents  in  his  and  their  wicked 
prncticea,  to  the  aame  ends  hath  traitorously  and 
maliciously  levied  war  against  the  present  parlisment 
and  the  people  therein  represented."*  This  ordi- 
nance was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  next  day. 
Tboae  few  lords  that  remained  in  the  House  re- 
jected it  withoot  a  dissentient  voice,  and  then  ad- 
jouroed.'  Forthwith  the  Commons,  with  closed 
dom,  came  to  tfaia  resolutioD — That  the  Commons 
of  England,  in  puUamentasaembled,  do  declare  that 
the  people  are,  under  God,  the  origin  of  all  just 
jwwer.  And  do  also  declare  that  the  Commona  of 
England,  in  parliament  assembled,  being  choeen  by 
representing  the  people,  have  the  supreme  power 
in  this  nation.  And  do  also  declare,  that  whatsoever 
is  enacted  or  declared  for  law  by  the  Commons  in 
parliament  assembled,  hatii  the  force  of  a  law ;  and 
all  the  people  of  thia  nation  are  concladed  thereby, 
although  the  conseot  and  concurrence  of  king  or 
House  of  Peers  be  not  had  thereunto."* 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Westminster, 
Charles,  confident  in  the  sacred  dignity  of  majesty, 
was  deluding  himself  with  unaccountable  hopes  at 
Windsor.  According  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
journal,  it  was  reported,  on  the  2d  of  January,  » that 
the  king  Baema  to  be  as  merry  aa  usual,  and  saith 
that  he  fears  none ;  he  makes  the  business  talked 
on,  for  questioning  him,  a  jest ;  and  he  saith  that  he 
hath  yet  three  games  to  play,  the  least  of  which 
gives  him  hope  of  regaining  nil."  And,  under  the 
date  of  the  3d  of  January,  the  same  nobleman  notes. 

1  Ilerbait.— RuliKonh.— Whitaloek.  ■  Kvshvofth. 

*  It  appnra  Uiat  tbm  wsta  aalj  twalvf ,  or  U  tba  moat  ihinaan, 
lonli  prcMBl.  *  Rmhwoiili. 


on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Temple, — "The  king 
yet  takes  no  notice  of  their  proceedings,  and  gave 
order  very  lately  for  saving  the  seed  of  tome  Spanish 
melons  which  he  would  have  set  at  Wimbledon.  He 
hath  a  strange  conceit  of  my  Lord  Ormond'a  work- 
ing for  him  in  Ireland;  he  hanga  still  npon  thmt 
twig." ' 

But  io  the  House  of  Commons  the  storm  rolled 
onward  with  increasing  raj^i^.    On  the  6th  of 
Janoaiy  the  ordiiwnce  for  trial  of  tlia  king  waa 
brought  in,  and  the  Mme  day  angroaaad  and  passed. 
By  ^is  ordinance  the  Independenta  erected  whnt 
they  styled  a  High  Court  of  Jnatice  tor  tiying  the 
king,  and  proceeding  to  aentance  against  him ;  to 
consist  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  commissioners, 
of  whom  any  twenty  were  to  form  a  qoorum.  Among 
the  commissioners  were  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
Waller,  Skippon,  Harrison,  Whalley,  Pride,  Ewer, 
Tomlinson — in  all,  three  generals  and  thirty-four 
colonels  of  the  army ;  the  lords  Monson,  Grey  of 
Groby,  and  Lisle ;  most  of  the  members  of  tiie 
Rump ;  Wilson,  Fowkes,  Pennington,  andAndrewea, 
aldermen  of  the  city;  BradBhaw,Tborpe,  andNicbo- 
laa,  aergeanta-at-law ;  twenty-two  knights  and  baro- 
net! ;  varioua  citiseiia  of  London,  and  aoma  fewcoan- 
try  gentlemen.  But,  of  all  thia  number,  there  nsver 
met  at  one  tame  more  ^n  eighty.   On  the  8th  of 
January,  fifty-three  assembled  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber, headed  by  Fairfax,  who  never  ai^Mared  after 
that  day,  and  ordered  that,  on  the  morrow,  a  herpld 
should  proclaim,  and  invite  the  people  to  bring  in 
what  matter  of  fact  they  had  against  Charles  Stoart. 
And,  on  the  morrow.  Sergeant  Dendy,  who  attended 
the  commissioners,  rode,  according  to  their  order, 
into  Westminster  Hall,  with  the  mace  on  his  shoul- 
der, attended  by  some  officers  of  the  army  and  six 
trumpeters  on  horseback,  guards  both  of  hone  and 
fuot  being  drawn  out  in  Palace-yard.    The  trum- 
pets sounded  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall,  the  drums 
bent  in  the  yard,  and  then  proclama^a  was  made 
that  the  commiaaiouers  for  taial  id  the  king  wonM 
sit  again  on  the- morrow,  and  that  all  those  who  had 
any  thing  to  say  against  the  king  might  then  be 
heard.    And  by  order  of  the  House  of  Conhnons, 
then  sitting,  the  like  proclamation  was  made  at  the 
old  Exchange,  end  in  Cbeapside.'    On  the  same 
day  (the  9th)  the  residue  of  the  Commona  voted 
that  the  great  seat  in  use  should  be  broken,  and  a 
new  one  forthwith  made,  and  that  this  new  seal 
should  have  on  one  side  the  inscription,  ('The  Great 
Seal  of  England ;"  and  on  the  odier,    In  the  First 
Year  of  Freedom,  by  God'a  Blessing  restored, 
1648."'    The  commisaionera  for  ^e  trial  chose 
Sergeant  Bradshaw  to  be  their  president,  Mr.  Steel 
to  be  attorney-general,  Mr.  Coke  to  be  solicitor^ 
general,  and  Dr.  Doiislans  and  Mr.  Aske  to  act  as 
counsel  with  ^em  in  drawing  up  and  managing  the 
charges  against  the  prisoner.    All  preliminaries 
being  arranged,  Charles,  on  the  19th  of  January, 

1  SydDBj  Pbp«».  •  Whiulock. 

*  It  woold  ba  mfi,  Neir  Stjl*.— Whitelock  myt,  "  Thia  mi  far  th* 
■iMt  put  tha  ftMj  of  Mr.  Banir  llait«n,  «  wwd  maabn  of  Ihi 
Houm  of  ConmoM,  mora  p«nicularl)r  the  iucnpliaM."  Tha  lijpo- 
eritical  ipcechei  attribated  to  Cnm««U  on  thia  ocemrina  nM  se  mj 
indiflanitt  uthoritj. 
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Trial  or  CmaUH  I.  From  n  print  In  NbImo'i  Report  oT  Uie  TrUI,  1(184. 


A.  Tbe  Ktiif. 

B.  The  Im4  Fmideat  Bmdthaw. 


0.  OlWor  Cromwell, )  The  «mw  of  the  Commonwealth  over 
H.  Henry  UaneD,     {  ibem. 

1.  Coke.  i 

K.  Dorlalani,  VCoDDMlotf  rortheCotnmonwealUi. 
L.  Atke,  > 


Tb«  dntriptka  of  Ibe  ortflBal  plate  endi  «1th  theae  wordi "  The  pageant  of  thli  mock  Mbunnl  \%  ihu*  repreiented  lo  your  view  by  on 

eye-ud-wr  wttnen  of  wbat  b«  mw  uid  bcuil  there." 


WW  brttDgbt  up  from  Windsor  to  St.  jHinee'a,  aod 
00  the  fgllowiDg  day  he  was  put  upon  hia  trial. 

The  pbce  appointed  for  tbe  trial  was  the  site  of 
tbe  old  courts  of  Chaucery  and  Kiafc'a  Bench,  at 
ibe  opper  end  of  Westminster  Hall.  That  veat  sod 
utiqoe  hall  was  divided  by  strong  barriers  placed 
■cTou  It.  The  gothic  portal  was  opened  to  the 
PMpte.  who  assembled  io  immense  crowds.  Every 
where,  within  the  hall  and  around  it,  were  soldiers 
nnder  arms — every  avenue  of  approach  was  guarded. 
7he  king  was  brought  in  a  sedan-chair  to  the  bar, 
where  a  chair,  covered  with  velvet,  was  prepared 
for  bim.  He  looked  aternly  upon  the  court  and  upon 
the  people  in  the  galleries  on  each  aide  of  him,  and 
^Kt  down  widiout  moving  his  hat.    His  judges  re- 


turned hia  severe  glances,  and  also  kept  on  their 
hats.  Upon  a  calling  of  the  names  sixty  of  the  com- 
missioners answered.  Bradshaw,  aa  president,  in 
a  short  speech  acquainted  the  prisoner  with  tbe 
cause  of  bis  being  brought  thither: — "Charles 
Stuart,  king  of  England  :  the  Commons  of  England 
being  deeply  sensible  of  the  calamities  that  have 
been  brought  upoo  this  nation,  which  are  fixed  upon 
you  as  the  principal  author  of  them,  have  resolved 
to  make  inquisition  for  blood ;  and,  according  to  that 
debt  and  duty  they  owe  to  justice,  to  God,  the  king- 
dom, and  themselves,  they  have  resolved  to  bring 
you  to  trial  and  judgment,  and  for  that  purpose 
have  constituted  this  high  court  of  justice  before 
which  you  are  brought."    Then  Coke,  aa  solicitor 
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for  the  CommoDweiUtb,  stood  up  to  apeak;  bat 
Cbarlea  held  up  his  cane,  touched  him  two  or  three 
times  on  the  shoulder  with  it,  and  cried  "Hold! 
hold !"  Id  so  doing  the  gold  head  dropped  from  his 
caoe.'  Nevertheless  Bradahaw  ordered  Coke  to  go 
DO,  wbo  then  said,  <•  My  lord,  I  am  come  to  charge 
Charles  Stoarti  king  of  Eoglaad.  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Commoos  of  Eogland,  with  b^ason  and  high 
mlsdemeuiors :  I  desire  the  aatd  charge  may  be 
reod.*'  Coke  then  deliTered  the  charge  in  writing 
to  the  clerk,  who  began  to  read  it.  Chariea  igain 
cried  •*  Hold !"  but,  at  the  nder  of  the  president, 
the  clerk  went  00i  and  the  prisoner  sat  down*  *■  look- 
ing aoraetimea  on  the  high  court,  aometimea  np  to 
the  galleries;  and  having  risen  again,  and  turned 
about  to  behold  the  gnards  and  spectators,  sat  down 
again,  looking  very  sternly,  and  with  a  countenance 
not  at  all  moved,  till  these  word»~namely,  "  Charles 
Stuart  to  be  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,"  &c.,  were  read ; 

at  which  he  laughed,  na  he  sat,  in  the  face  of  the 
court."  When  the  long  charge  was  finished,  taxing 
the  king  with  the  whole  of  the  civil  war,  with  the 
death  of  thousands  of  the  free  people  of  the  nation, 
with  divisioDa  within  the  land,  iuTBaiona  from  ibreigo 
pnrta,  the  waste  Ab  public  treaaaiy,  the  decay 
of  trade,  the  spoliation  and  desolation  of  great  parte 
of  the  country,  the  cootinned  conunissiooa  to  the 
prince  and  other  rebels,  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormood, 
the  Irish  papists,  dec.,  Bradahaw,  the  lord  president, 
told  him  tbatthe  court  expected  hiaanawer.  Charles 
replied  with  great  dignity  and  clearness.*  He  de- 
manded by  what  kwful  authority  be  was  brought 
thither.  "  I  was  not  long  ago,"  said  he,  "  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  how  I  came  there  is  a  louger  etory  than 
ia  fit  at  this  time  for  me  to  speak  of ;  but  there  I 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  both  Houaea  of  parliament 
with  as  ranch  public  faith  as  ia  possible  to  be  had  of 
any  persoi)  in  the  world.  I  treated  there  with  a 
number  of  honorable  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  treated 
honestly  and  nprightly.  I  can  not  s^  but  they  did 
very  nobly  with  me.  We  were  upon  ■  ooncluaion 
of  the  treaty.  Now,  I  would  know  by  what  author- 
ity, I  mean  lawful — for  there  are  many  unlawful 
authorities  in  the  world,  thieves  and  robbers  by  the 
highwnya — but  I  would  know  by  what  authority  I 
waa  brought  from  thence,  and  carried  from  place  to 
place.  Remember  I  am  your  lawful  king.  Let  me 
know  by  what  lawful  authority  I  am  seated  here — 
resolve  me  that,  and  you  shall  hear  more  of  me." 
Bradahaw  told  him  that  he  might  have  obaerved  he 

*  Ttiii  little  acddrat  wmi  deaned  tutj  omi«Hu  and  of  grcml  im- 
portKnee.  The  tojrki  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  doM  not  meiitian  Iba 
kii^'i  tapping  Coka  on  the  ahoulder,  ta^,  "  He  confeiaad  hiraielf  tu 
Ibe  Bialiop  of  London,  that  attauded  bim,  oao  action  abockad  him  reiy 
iDoefa ;  for  whila  ha  waa  leaning  in  tbe  ctmrt  apaa  hia  atalF,  which 
had  •  hrad  of  fdd,  tha  baad  bnika  off  on  a  anddm ;  ha  took  it  np,  but 
aaamad  unconcanied;  jet  told  the  biihop,  it  nalljr  inada  a  groat  in- 
prenion  upon  biu  ;  ml  to  tbii  hour,  mji  he,  1  know  not  poaiibly  huw 
it  aboald  coma.  Twai  an  accident,  I  caofeea,  I  myaelf  have  onen 
thoaikt  OR,  and  oan  not  imagina  how  it  eaoM  abrat,  nnlaaa  Hogh 
Palara  (who  wm  trnlj  and  raalljr  bia  Jaikr,  for  at  St.  Janea'a  anbodj 
want  to  him  bat  by  Pelon'i  leare]  had  anificially  tamjiered  apcm  bia 
•tafT;  bat  inch  ronjectarei  are  of  no  vm," 

*  king  had  a  naioral  impadiuant  in  hta  apeech,  bat  it  appaara 
that  at  anitiiir,  nwfnl  auiiBaat  hia  aUnmering  Ittl  bim.  War- 
wick nja,  "  Tba  kia^'a  depnnmant  waa  *ery  tnajaatio  and  itaad/ ; 
and,  tbengh  hia  tongna  nanally  haaitaled,  jtt  it  waa  Tary  frea  at  thia 
tlma,  fiir  he  wm  narar  diaeoppoaad  in  Bind." 


was  there  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  Eagbrnd. 
whose  elected  king  be  was.  Eo^and,"  cried 
Charles,  was  never  an  elective  kingdom,  but  as 
hereditary  kingdom  for  near  these  thoasand  yean. 
I  stand  more  for  the  liberty  of  my  people  than  any 
here  that  come  to  be  my  pretended  jodgee."  ■•  Sir.'' 
said  Bradshaw,  how  well  you  have  managed  your 
trust  is  known.  If  yon  ackMwIedge  not  the  aotbor- 
ity  of  the  court  they  most  fnocead."  **  Here  is  a 
gentleman,"  aaid  Charles,  pointing  to  ddooel  Cob- 
bet;  **ask  bim  if  he  did  not  bring  mo  from  the  ble 
of  Wight  by  fivce.  I  do  not  oome  her*  m  snbmit- 
tiog  to  this  court.  I  see  no  Honsa  of  Ijords  here 
that  may  Gonstitntfl  a  parliament;  and  the  king, too, 
most  be  in  and  part  of  a  parliament.  If  it  does 
not  satisfy  you,"  exclaimed  Bradshaw,  "  we  are  satis- 
fied with  our  authority,  which  we  have  from  God 
and  the  people.  The  court  expects  you  to  answer; 
their  purpose  is  to  adjourn  to  Monday  nest."  He 
then  commanded  the  guard  to  take  him  away,  upon 
which  Chsriea  replied,  '*  Well,  sir."  And  as  he 
went  away  focing  the  court,  he  added,  pointing  to 
the  sword,  "  I  do  not  fear  that."  Some  of  the  peo- 
plb  cried  "Ood  save  the  king!"  fithan  ahooted 
"Justice!  justice He  was  remuided  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton's  house,  and  thence  to  St.  James's: 
and  the  high  court  adjourned,  and  kept  a  iaat  to- 
gether at  Whitehall,  where  they  heard  much  pray- 
ing and  preaching. 

On  Monday  the  3Sd  of  January,  in  the  nftemoon. 
Charles  was  led  liack  to  Westrainater  Hatl.  As 
soon  as  he  was  at  the  bar,  Coke  rose  and  said,  i 
did  at  the  hat  court  exhibit  a  charge  of  high  treason 
and  other  crimes  agninst  the  prisoner  io  the  name 
of  the  people  of  England.  Instead  of  answering,  be 
did  dispute  the  authority  of  this  high  court.  I  move, 
on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  that  the  pris- 
oner may  be  directed  to  make  a  positive  answer  by 
way  of  confession  or  negation ;  and  that  if  he  refuse 
■o  to  do,  the  charge  be  taken  pro  eonfauo,  and  the 
court  proceed  to  juetiee.**  Then  Bradshaw  told  the 
prisoner  that  the  court  had  taken  into  coaaidentioa 
what  he  had  said  as  to  ita  incompetency ;  that  the; 
were  folly  satisfied  with  their  own  authority,  snd 
did  now  expect  that  he  should  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  Charles  repeated  that  he  still  questioned 
the  legality  of  this  court:  that  a  lung  couk)  not  be 
tried  by  any  jurisdiction  upon  earth ;  but  that  it  waf 
not  for  himaelf  alone  that  he  reaiated,  but  for  the 
liberty  of  the  people  of  England,  which  waa  dearer 
to  him  than  to  his  judgea.  He  was  going  on  in  thit 
strain,  talking  of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of 
his  people,  when  Bradahaw  interrupted  him  by  tell- 
ing him  that  he,  as  a  prisoner,  and  charged  as  a 
high  delinquent,  could  not  i>e  euflTered  any  longer  to 
enter  into  argomeat  and  dispute  concerning  thai 
court's  authority.  Charles  replied,  that,  though  he 

>  Ob  thia  day.  Whiielodi  nya, "  Then  wore  atriei  smnla,  anay 
aoldien,  snd  a  great  pren  of  people  at  the  trial  of  the  king.  Ti' 
Hone*  rate  only  to  adjourn.  Same  whu  iilo  on  the  wafToid  abour  tbr 
ooiiTt  at  tbi  trial  (panicnlariy  tha  Lady  Fairbx,  the  lard-gmciil'* 
wifo)  did  not  forbear  to  exelahB  slond  ngainat  the  Ftocaadiaga  of  tbr 
high  court,  and  tha  inratenta  nug*  of  tha  king  by  hia  an^loGla,  inw 
mnch  that  the  rnurl  waa  intampted,  and  the  B'lldim  and  oflirrn  of 
the  eovrt  had  nnrb  to  do  to  quot  the  ladiea  asd  uthera. 
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kMWsaCthsibniii  of  bw,h«kaewlBwandrM8oo; ' 
Ilut  be  knew  u  mach  law  as  aay  geatleman  in  Kag- 
kod,  lod  was  therefore  plaading  for  the  liberties  of 
tba  people  more  than  his  jndgea  were  doing.  He 
■gtin  went  oa  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  court,  and 
Bredahaw  again  ioterrapted  him ;  and  this  waa  re- 
peated maoy  timea.   At  last  the  president  ordered 
the  sergeaDt-at-arma  to  remove  the  priaooer  from 
Ifae  bar.     Well,  air,"  exclaimed  Charles,  remem- 
ber that  the  king  is  not  suffered  to  give  in  bis  reasons 
far  the  Hber^  and  Ireedom  of  alt  hit  sobjecta." 
»  Sir,"  replied  Bradabaw,  "  bow  great  ■  friend  yon 
have  baeD  to  the  lawa  and  liberties  of  the  people,  let 
d  Ea^and  and  the  worid  judge.*'   Cbariea,  ex- 
cUuflg^  "Well,  ab,"  was  gnarded  forth  to  Sir 
Sobert  Cotton's  house.   The  court  then  adjoorned 
to  the  Painted  Chamber,  on  Tuesday  at  twelve 
!      e'cJoek.  At  the  appointed  time  sixty-three  commis- 
■kners  met  in  close  coofereoce  in  the  Painted  Cbam- 
bsr,  and  there  resolved  that  Bradshaw  should  ac- 
qaaiot  the  king  that  if  he  continued  cootumaciouB  he 
aiott  expect  no  farther  time;  but  if  be  submitted 
lo  aaiwer,  and  demanded  a  copy  of  the  charge, 
findsbaw  waa  to  grant  it,  desiring  him  to  give  io  his 
r^i^y  by  one  o'clock  io  the  next  afternoon.  This 
dose,  the  coart  adjourned  to  Weatminster  Hall,  and 
tha  king  wo  brought  in  with  the  accnatomed  guard. 
Coke  again  craved  judgment.    "My  hml  imai- 
,     deat,"  said  he,  "  thia  ia  now  the  third  time  that  thia 
pnsaaer  bath  been  brought  to  the  bar.    I  exhUtited 
■fsiast  him  a  charge  of  Ae  highest  troaaon  ever 
vna^  on  the  theater  of  England.    My  lord,  he 
did  dispute  the  authority  of  thia  court.    I  might 
|ffM3  foor  lordahip,  that  when  a  prisoner  is  contu- 
BucioDB,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  it  shall  be 
tdteo  pro  eonfesMo  against  bira.  The  House  of  Com- 
lOOBs,  die  supreme  authority  and  jurisdtctioD  of  the 
ktogdom,  have  declared  that  it  is  notoiiooa  the 
ehsrga  is  true,  as  it  is  in  troth  as  clear  aa  crystal 
ud  as  the  sun  that  ahisea  at  noon-day ;  which,  faow- 
wr,  if  the  conrt  are  not  satisfied  in,  I  have,  oo  the 
people  of  Enf^aod's  behalf,  witnesses  to  produce,  and 
ihsrafore  I  pray  (and  yet  it  ia  not  ao  much  I  aa  the 
■DoeaDt  bkMd  that  hadi  been  shod,  tiie  cry  whereof 
>•  vary  great  for  jnatiee  and  Jodgment)  that  qwedy 
jndgnwat  be  prononnced."   Bradshaw  followed  in 
ths  ame  strain,  saying,  in  conclusion,    Sir,  yon  are 
Is  pre  your  positive  and  final  answer  in  plain  En- 
;liih,  whether  yon  be  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  these 
iretMDs."    Charles,  after  a  short  pause,  said— 
-  Wheo  I  was  here  yesterday,  I  did  desire  to  speak 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England;  I  was 
intermpted.  I  desire  to  koow  whether  I  may  speak 
freelj  or  not?"  Bradshaw  replied,  that  when  he 
htd  once  pleaded  he  should  be  heard  at  large ;  and 
be  invited  him  to  make  the  best  defense  he  could 
■euBst  the  charge.    For  the  charge,"  cried  Charles, 
"lvalue  itttotaruab;  it  iatfae  liberty  of  tlie  people 
(fE^and  Umt  I  atand  fiir.  I  can  not  acknowledge 
*  sew  court  that  I  never  heard  of  before.  I  am  yonr 
^<og,  bound  to  uphold  justice,  to  maintain  the  old 
kwi;  therefore,  until  I  know  that  all  thia  is  not 
■Siiaat  the  fundaniontal  laws  of  the  kingdom,  I  can  ' 
pu  in  no  paitienlar  answer.   If  yon  will  give  me  j 


:  time  I  will  show  you  my  reasons  why  I  can  not  do 
it,  and" — here  the  president  interrupted  him;  but 
Charles,  as  soon  as  his  voice  ceaaed,  continued  hia 
reasoning;  and  after  several  interruptions  of  thia 
kind,  Bradshaw  said,  "  Clerk,  do  your  duty and 
the  clerk  read : — "  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England, 
you  are  accused  in  behalf  of  the  Commous  of  Eng- 
land of  divers  crimes  and  treasons,  which  chaise 
hath  been  read  unto  you  ;  the  conrt  now  reqoirea 
you  to  give  your  positive  and  final  answer,  by  way 
of  confeasion  or  denial  of  the  charge."  Charlea  once 
more  urged  that  he  had  done  nothing  againat  the 
trust  that  bad  been  reposed  in  him ;  that  he  could 
not  acknowledge  a  new  oonit  or  alter  the  fundamen- 
tal taws.  Bradshaw  replied,  •*  Sir,  thia  is  the  third 
time  that  you  have  publicly  disowned  this  conrt  and 
put  an  aSrontupoo  it.  Howfaryou  have  preserved 
the  liberties  of  the  people  yonr  actions  have  shown. 
Truly,  sir,  men's  intentioas  ought  to  be  known  by 
their  actions ;  you  have  written  your  meaning  in 
bloody  characters  throughout  this  kingdom.  But, 
sir,  you  uuderBtand  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  Clerk, 
record  the  default.  And,  gentlemen,  you  that  took 
charge  of  the  piwiner,  take  him  back  again."  *'  Sir," 
rejoined  Ghariea,  "  I  will  aay  yet  one  word  to  yon. 
If  it  were  my  own  particular,  I  wonld  not  aay  any 
more  to  interrupt  you."  *•  Sir,"  replied  Bradahaw, 
"you  have  hoard  the  pleaaure  of  die  court,  and  you 
are,  notwithstanding  yon  will  not  undeiatand  it,  to 
find  that  yon  are  befbre  a  court  of  justice."  And 
then  the  king  went  fbrth  with  hia  guards  to  Sir  Rob- 
ert Cotton's  bouse,  where  he  ky. 

As  early  aa  the  17th  of  January,  the  Rump  had 
been  advertised,  by  private  letters  from  Scfrtland, 
that  the  parliament  there,  nemine  eontradicente,  did 
dissent  from  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  of 
England ;  1.  In  the  toleration  extended  to  secta- 
ries. 2.  In  the  trial  of  the  king.  3.  In  alteration 
of  the  form  of  government.  And  upon  this  day, 
Tuesday  the  23d,  the  Scottish  commissionera,  the 
Earl  of  Lothian,  and  Sir  John  Cfaeaeley,  who  were 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  Charles 
and  the  pariiamant,  and  who  had  been  diasaliafied 
with  iAm  conceaaiona  aa  to  mMtora  of  religion  made 
by  the  king  at  Newport,  aent  to  the  apeaker  of  the 
Rump  their  solemn  (Wntest  against  all  proceedings 
for  bringing  the  king  to  trial.  They  proclaimed,  in 
the  name  of  the  parliameotand  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
that  they  dissented,  abominated,  and  deteeted  the 
horrid  design  against  his  majesty'a  life ;  and  that,  as 
they  were  altogether  free  from  the  guilt  of  the  same, 
BO  they  hoped  to  be  free  from  all  the  evils,  miseries, 
confusions,  and  calamitiea  that  would  follow  then- 

UpOD.' 

On  the  24tfa  and  2£th  of  January,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  days  of  the  trial,  the  court  sat  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  hearing  witnesses,  having  determined 
that,  though  the  king  refused  to  plead,  they  would 
proceed  to  ihe  examination  of  witneasea  ex  ahum- 
danti^  in  c^er  words,  imly  fiir  the  further  satia- 
&ction  of  tiwBUelvea.  Oo  the  Mxth  day  the  com- 
missionera were  engaged  in  preparing  the  sentence, 
'  having  then  determined  that  the  king'a  condemnit- 

j  >  WUttbck.— ttiMhwaith. 
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tim  abonM  BXteiid  to  dsath.  A  qneatioa  wu  mgi- 
tttad  u  to  hn  deprintwa  artd  ^poaiUoa  prenionily 
to. his  oxecatioa;  bat  it  wu  pottponed,  and  thoteo- 
toDce,  with  8  blaok  for  the  maoner  of  death,  was 
drawn  ap  bj  Iretoo,  Harrisoo,  Harry  Marten, 
Saye,  Liale,  and  Lore,  and  ordered  to  be  eogroued. 

Oq  the  morrow,  the  S7th  of  Jaoaary,  and  the 
seventh  day  of  this  memorable  trial,  the  high  court 
of  jtutice  flat  for  the  last  time  in  Weetminiter  Hall; 
and  the  Lord  President  Bradshaw,  who  had  hith- 
erto worn  plain  black,  was  robed  in  scarlet,  and 
most  of  the  commiBsioners  were  io  their  Iteet 
habit."  After  the  calliog  of  the  coort  the  Iting 
came  in,  aa  was  his  wont,  widi  his  hat  on ;  and  as 
be  passed  np  the  luiU  a  load  cry  was  heard  of  •*  Jua- 
tiee !— joatiee !  Eaeeatioa . — eaeeotiofl !"  *•  This,** 
says  Vrfaiteloek,  ^  was  made  1^  some  soldiers,  and 
others  of  the  r^le."  The  &ct  was,  the  soldiers, 
as  had  happened  before,  had  begun  to  distrust  the 
good  faith  or  determination  of  their  leaders,  and  to 
fancy  darkly  that,  aa  sis  days  tiad  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  judgment,  the  king  would  be  allowed 
to  escape.  One  of  the  soldiers  upon  guard,  moved 
by  a  better  feeling,  ssid,  "God  bless  yon,  sir!" 
Ciiarles  thanked  him;  but  his  officer  struck  the 
poor  man  with  his  cane.  "  Metbioks,"  said 
Chertes,'  "the  punishment  exceeds  tbe  offense." 
Bradsfaaw*a  scarlet  robe  and  the  solemn  aspect  of 
the  i^le  court  conTinced  the  king  that  thia  would 
be  his  last  appearance  on  that  stage.  The  natural 
lore  of  life  seems  to  have  sbaltea  hia  firmness  and 
constancy,  and  aa  soon  as  be  waa-at  the  bar  he 
earnestly  desired  to  be  heard.  Bradshaw  told  him 
that-  he  should  be  heard  in  his  turn,  but  that  he 
must  hear  the  court  first.  Charles  returned  still 
more  eagerly  to  his  prayer  for  a  first  hearing, 
urging  repeatedly  that  hasty  judgment  was  not  so 
Booa  recalled.  Bradshaw  repeated  that  he  should 
be  heard  before  judgment  was  given,  and  then  re- 
marked how  he  had  refused  to  make  answer  to  tbe 
charge  brought  against  him  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  Here  a  female  voice  cried  aloud, 
"Nof  not  half  the  people."  The  voice  was  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  Lady  Fairfax,  the  Presby- 
tertan  wife  of  the  lord-general,  who  still  kept  aloof, 
doing  nothing;  but  it  was  soon  rilenced,  and  the 
president  eootioued  his  speech,  which  ended  in 
assuring  the  kiog  that,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  in 
defense  of  himself  concerning  tbe  matter  charged, 
the  court  would  hear  htm.  Charles  then  said,  "  I 
mast  tell  you,  that  this  many  a  day  all  things  liave 
been  taken  away  from  me,  but  that  I  call  more  dear 
to  me  than  my  lifo,  which  is  my  conscience  and 
honor ;  and  if  I  bad  a  respect  to  my  life  more  then 
to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  liberty  of  the 
anbject,  certainly  I  should  hare  made  a  particular 
defense;  for  by  that,  at  leastwise,  I  might  have 
delayed  an  ugly  sentence,  which  I  perceive  will 
pass  upon  me.  ...  I  conceive  that  an  hasty  sen- 
tence once  pissed  may  sooner  be  repented  of  than 
recalled ;  and  trnly  the  desire  I  have  for  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  liber^  of  the  subject,  more 
than  my  own  particalar  ends,  makes  me  now  at 
leaat  desire,  before  leotenee  be  ^en,  that  I  may 


be  beard  in  tiie  Painted  Chamber  b^on  the  Lords 
4md  CommoH$.   I  am  sure  what  I  have  to  say  is 
well  wor^  the  hearing."   Bradshaw  told  bim  that 
all  this  was  but  a  further  declining  of  tbe  jnrisdie* 
Hon  of  the  court,  which  was  founded  upon  the  su- 
preme au^ority  of  the  Commons  of  En^od,  and 
sternly  refused  his  prayer  for  a  hearing  to  the 
Painted  Chamber,  which  is  generally,  though  per- 
haps very  incorrectly  supposed,  to  have  related  to 
a  proposal  for  abdicating  in  iavor  of  his  eldest  son. 
But  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  beach,  John 
Downes,  a  citiaen  of  London,  after  saying  repeat- 
edly to  those  who  sat  near  him,  **  Have  we  hearts 
of  stone  ?   Are  we  men  V  rose  and  said  in  a 
trembling  voice,  »  My  lord,  I  am  not  aatisfied  to 
give  my  cooseot  to  tibia  sentence.   I  have  reasons 
to  offer  against  it,   I  desire  the  court  may  adjourn 
to  hear  me."   And  the  court  adjourned  in  some 
disorder.    After  half  an  hour's  atraenco  they  all  re- 
turned to  their  places,  and  that,  too,  with  a  nnsni- 
mons  resolution  to  send  the  king  to  the  block. 
Bradshaw  cried  out,    Sergeant-et-arms,  send  for 
your  prisoner;"  and  Charles,  who  had  passed  the 
time  in  solemn  conference  with  Bishop  Juxon,  re- 
turned to  his  seat  at  tbe  bar.    •«  Sir,"  said  Brad- 
shaw addressing  him,    yon  were  pleased  to  make 
a  motion  for  the  propouoding  of  somewhat  to  tbe 
Lords  and  Commona  for  the  peace  of  thia  kingdom. 
Sir,  yon  did  in  efl^ct  receive  an  anawer  b^bre  tbe 
court  adjourned ;  truly,  sir,  their  withdrawing  and 
adjournment  was  pro  forma  tatthmt  for  it  did  not 
seem  to  them  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the 
thing ;  they  have  considered  of  what  yon  moved, 
and  have  considered  of  their  own  authority.  Sir, 
the  return  I  have  to  you  from  the  conrt  is  this— 
that  they  have  been  too  much  delayed  by  yon 
already."    After  some  more  discourae  to  the  SBme 
effect,  Bradshaw  was  silent;  and  then  the  kiog,  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  deny  the  power  they  had,  thst  he 
knew  they  had  quite  power  enough,  again  implored 
to  be  heard  by  tbe  Lords  and  Commons  in  tbe 
Painted  Chamber.   Bradshaw  again  refused  in  tbe 
name  of  tbe  whole  coort,  and  proceeded  to  deliver 
a  long  and  Utter  speech  in  justification  of  their  sen- 
tence. He  told  tbe  ftllen  king  that  the  law  was  hia 
aaperior,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  rnled  according 
to  the  law;  that  aa  the  law  was  hi$  superior,  >o 
there  vraa  something  that  waa  anperior  to  the  bw, 
and  that  was  the  people  of  England,  the  parent 
or  author  of  the  law;  that  this  was  not  Isw  of 
yesterday,  but  the  law  of  old;  that  there  were 
those  things  called  parliaments — that  the  parliB- 
ments  were  wont  to  be  kept  anciently  twice  in  the 
year — that  afterward,  by  several  acta  in  tbe  days 
of  his  predecessor  Edward  IIL,  they  were  sppoiBt- 
ed  to  be  held  once  a  year.      What  the  intermis- 
sion of  parliaments  hath  been  in  your  time,"  coo- 
tiuued  Bradshaw,  "is  very  weU  known,  and  the 
sad  consequences  of  it;  and  what  in  the  interim 
instead  of  these  parliaments  hath  been  by  yon  w^)> 
an  high  and  arbitrary  hand  introduced  upon  the  peo- 
ple, that  likewise  hath  been  too  well  known  snd 
folL   But  when  God,  by  hia  providence,  hsd  so  Air 
broag^t  it  about  .that  you  could  no  longer  decltsp 
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the  calling  of  a  parUameDt,  yet  it  will  appear  what 
your  eods  were  igoinst  the  aocieot  aod  your  oative 
kiDgdom  of  Scotkod ;  and  the  parhament  of  Eag- 
huxd,  uot  serving  your  ends  agaioBt  them,  you  were 
pleased  to  diasolTe  it.  Another  great  necessity  oc- 
casioned the  calling  of  this  parliameut ;  and  what 
your  deaigost  and  plots,  and  endeavors  all  along 
have  been,  for  the  crashing  aod  confounding  of  this 
portiaineDtt  luith  been  veiy  notorjous  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  And  triUy,  nri  in  that  yoa  did  strike  at 
all;  for  the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  is  the  parliament  of  England.  Could  you 
hal  have  coafouaded  that,  you  had  at  one  blow  cut 
olT  the  neck  of  England ;  but  God  hath  pleaoed  Co 
coafoDod  your  design,  to  break  your  forces,  to  bring 
your  person  into  custody,  that  you  might  be  respoo- 
eible  to  justice."  After  mentioning  cases  and  coun- 
iries  in  which  the  laws  had  brought  evil  kings  to 
their  doom,  the  president  went  on :  But  truly, 
sir,  to  you  I  need  not  mention  these  foreign  exam- 
ples. If  you  look  but  over  Tweed,  we  find  enough 
Id  your  native  kingdom.  .  .  .  Sir,  if  I  should  come 
to  what  yonr  atoriea  miUte  mention  of,  yon  know 
very  well  yon  are  the  100th  king  of  ScoUaod :  to 
mention  ao  many  kings  as  that  kingdom,  according 
to  their  power  and  privileget  ha*e  made  bold  to 
deal  vrithal— some  to  banish,  aod  some  to  imprison, 
and  some  to  put  to  death — it  would  be  too  long.  .  . 
We  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  oo  kingdom  hath  yield- 
ed more  plentiful  experience  than  that  your  native 
iLiDgdom  of  Scotland  hath  done  concerniog  the  de- 
positioo  aod  the  punishment  of  their  transgresBing 
Liuga.  It  is  not  far  to  go  for  an  example:  near  you, 
your  grandmother  set  aside,  aod  your  father,  an  in- 
hat,  crowned.  And  the  state  did  it  here  in  Eng- 
hod:  here  hath  not  been  a  want  of  some  examples. 
They  have  made  bold  (the  parliament  and  the  peo- 
ple of  En^nd)  to  call  their  kings  to  accoant.  There 
us  fraqneot  eumploB  in  the  Saxona'  time;  smce 
the  Conqneit  there  want  not  some  precedents 
oeither.  King  Edward  II.  nor  King  Richard  II. 
wore  dealt  with  so  by  the  parliament,  as  they  were 
deposed  and  deprived ;  and  truly,  sir,  whoever 
diill  k>ok  into  their  stories,  shall  uot  find  the  arti- 
cles charged  upon  them  to  come  near  to  that  height 
aod  capitalness  of  the  crimes  that  are  laid  to  your 
ebtrge."  Bradshaw  then  asserted  the  existence  of 
R  contract  and  a  bargain  made  between  king  and 
people — that  the  bond  was  reciprocal — that  the 
nrereigo  was  as  much  bound  by  his  coronation 
oath  as  the  subjeet'waa  boand  in  his  allegiance  — 
that  if  this  bond  were  once  broken,  farewell  sover- 
tof/ajt  *'Sir,"  he  continued,  "that  which  we 
m  now  upon,  by  the  command  of  the  highest  court, 
a  to  try  and  judge  you  for  your  great  offenses. 
The  charge  bath  called  yon  ^rant,  traitor,  mar- 
derer.  (Here  the  king  uttered  a  startling  '  Hah !') 
Sir,  it  had  been  well  if  any  of  these  terms  might 
juttly  have  been  spared."  Bradshaw  concluded 
bit  long  speech  by  protesting  that  in  these  proceed- 
ings til  of  them  bad  God  before  their  eyes,  and  by 
rtcommeoding  the  repentance  of  King  David  as  aa 
•umple  proper  for  the  king  to  imitate.  Charles 
Iheaaaid,  hnrriedly,  » I  would  desire  only  one  word. 


before  you  give  sentence— only  ooe  word."  Brad- 
shaw told  him  that  his  time  was  now  past.  Again 
the  king  pressed  that  they  would  hear  him  a  word 
— at  most  a  very  few  words.  Bradshaw  again  told 
him  that  he  had  not  owned  their  jurisdiction  as  a 
court;  that  he  looked  upon  them  aa  a  sort  of  people  met 
together;  that  they  all  knew  wAot  language  they  re- 
ceived from  hie  parly.  The  king  said  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  that,  aod  once  more  begged  to  be  beard : 
and  Bradshaw  once  more  tcdd  him  that  they  had 
given  him  too  much  liber^  already,  and  that  he 
ought  to  repent  of  his  wickedness,  and  submit  to 
his  sentence ;  and  then,  raising  his  sonorous  voice, 
he  said  —  •*  What  seoteoce  the  law  affirma  to  a 
traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy 
to  the  country,  that  sentence  you  are  now  to  hear. 
Make  silence!  Clerk,  read  the  sentence!"  Then 
the  clerk  read  the  sentence,  which,  after  reciting 
the  authority  of  the  court,  the  charge  exhibited, 
and  the  king's  refusal  to  plead  or  admit  the  court's 
jurisdiction,  went  on  to  state  that  the  commission- 
ers, after  examining  witnesses  upon  oath,  were  in 
conscience  satisfied  that  tba  said  Charles  Stuart 
was  guilty  of  levying  war  against  the  parliament 
and  people,  and  was,  in  the  general  course  ef  his 
government,  counsels,  and  practices,  guilty  of  the 
bloody  wars,  murders,  rapines,  bnrnings,  spoils, 
desolations,  damages,  and  mischiefs  the  nation  had 
undergone ;  and  ended  thus  :  >'  For  all  which  trea- 
sons and  crimes  this  court  doth  adjudge  that  he,  the 
said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer, 
and  public  enemy  to  the  good  people  of  this  nation, 
shall  be  put  to  death  by  severing  his  head  from  his 
body."  Charles  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
said,  "Will  you  hear  me  a  word,  sir?"  "Sir," 
replied  Bradshaw,  '>  you  are  not  to  be  heard  after 
sentence."  Charles,  greatly  agitated,  sakl  inquir- 
ingly, »  No,  sir  1"  »*  No,  sir,  by  your  favor,"  re- 
joined the  inflexible  president;  "guards,  withdraw 
your  prisoner."  Still  struggling  to  be  heard, 
Charles  said,  confusedly,  "  I  may  speak  after  the 
sentence  by  your  favor,  sir.   I  may  speak  after  the 

sentence,  ever.   By  your  favor"  "  Hold  !"  cried 

Bradshaw.     "The   sentence,    sir,"  stammered 

Charles,  "I  say,  sir,  I  do"  Again  Bradshaw 

stopped  him  with  his  determined  "  Hold  I"  'And 
then  the  king,  muttering,  "I  am  not  suffered  to 
speak:  expect  what  justice  other  people  will  have;" 
gave  up  his  hopeless  efforts,  and  turned  away  with 
his  guard ;  and  as  he  went  through  the  ball  there 
was  another  cry  for  jusUce  and  execution.  "  Here," 
says  Wbitelock,  >'we  may  take  notice  of  the  abject 
baseness  of  aome  vulgar  spirits,  who,  seeing  the 
king  in  that  condition,  endeavored  in  their  small 
capacity,  forther  to  promote  his  misery,  that  they 
might  a  little  cnrry  favor  mth  the  present  powers, 
and  pick  thanks  of  their  then  superiora.  Some  of 
the  very  same  persons  were  afterward  as  clamor- 
ous for  justice  against  those  that  were  the  king's 
judges."  But  it  should  appear  that  these  vulgar 
spirits  were  few  in  number — that  they  confined 
themaelvoa  to  mere  words,  the  expression  of  their 
impatience  and  their  still  lingering  doubts  that  the 
court,  after  all,  would  not  have  the  courage  to  pro- 
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v«dd  to  exAcution  *,  and  it  hn  been  Blmoflt  pMitively 
proved  that  the  worst  iDBahs  reported  by  royal- 
ist writers,  such  as  spitting  in  the  king's  face,  throw- 
ing pipes  at  biro,  and  the  tike,  were  nothing  but  io- 
▼eotioos.  And  if  Bradsbew  was  harsh  and  unre- 
lenting— if  nearly  eveiy  man  that  sat  oo  that  un- 
precedented trial  had  strung  his  nerves  to  do  what 
he  considered  essential  to  his  own  safety  and  the 
ealvatioo  of  hie  country — it  nrast  still  be  confessed 
by  every  impartial  exaniiner  into  the  circamstances 
that  there  was  no  want  of  decency  or  dignity  in  the 
proceediDgi  of  the  court.  In  fWct.  in  aptte  of  the 
repnaentationt  of  his  partiaana  and  die  aynipathy 
felt  for  the  fote  of  Charlesi  that  high  court  of  jus- 
tice appeared  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  a  aoleniD 
find  impoaiog  aceoe ;  and  from  that  day  down  to  the 
day  of  the  savage  and  brntal  retaliation  which  fol- 
lowed the  Restoration,  the  king's  judges,  and  the 
commonwealth  men  generally,  made  it  their  proud- 
est boast  that  they  had  neiUier  acted  with  a  timid 
hand  nor  with  a  mean  spirit — that  what  they  had 
done  was  not  done  in  a  corner,  but  openly  in  the 
eyes  of  all  England. 

On  retiring  from  the  court  Charles  felt  that  his 
doom  was  inevitable.  He  had  represented,  and  his 
family  and  friends  still  conUnued  to  represent,  that 
his  cansa  was  the  cause  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in 
Europe — that  the  triumph  of  a  peojrie  over  a  legiti- 
mate sovereign  had  been  llie  most  &tal  of  examples. 
But  the  crowned  heads  were  full  of  cares,  and  proj- 
ects, and  hopes,  and  fears  of  their  own.  France, 
the  native  country,  and  then  the  residence  of  the 
qneen,  who  had  with  her  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  was  convulsed  by  civil  dissen- 
flions;  and  while  Charles  was  undergoing  trial  for 
his  life  in  England,  the  parliament  of  Paris  pro- 
claimed Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  prime-minister,  the 
every  thing  in  France,  to  be  a  disturberof  the  public 
peace  and  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  kingdom.  Tfae 
great  monarchy  of  Spain  was  falling  to  ruin  under 
the  rule  of  the  weak  though  amiable  Philip  IV.,  who 
in  the  preceding  year  had  well-nigh  lost  Naples  and 
Sicily,  and  all  hb  zich  dominions  in  Italy,  through 
the  insurrections  headed  by  the  tanner  Ginseppe 
Alessit  the  fisherman  Masaniello,  and  the  armorer 
or  blacksmith  Geonaro  Annese.  Philip,  too,  in  the 
affair  of  the  Spanish  matrimony  and  journey  to  Ma- 
drid had  been  treated  most  insultingly  and  dishonor- 
ably by  Charles,  who,  after  affiancing,  had  rejected 
his  sister,'  and  in  other  matters  that  sovereign  was 
certainly  under  no  obligation  to  tfae  English  king. 
But  even  if  Philip  had  had  every  good  feeling  and 
intention  toward  the  fallen  Charles — and  his  was 
not  a  nature  to  cherish  revenge — he  had  not  the 
power  of  changing  orretardinghis&te;  and  as  much 
may  be  said  of  all  the  rest  of  the  cotemporary 
crowned  heads.   It  might,  however,  have  been  ex- 

'  TIm  laAtntB  Dmna  MKria,  the  rejnctad  of  Charlet,  wu  married 
•ooi*  jean  afUrward  U  the  Kinf  of  Hangarj,  who  becams  emperor 
ID  IS37,  the  ityle  of  FerdiDaud  III.  In  the  court  of  Vieanft  ifae 
continDad  to  be  remarkable,  not  only  fur  tha  beaut)'  uf  her  penon,  but 
for  the  tmrilj  of  her  morala.  She  li>ed  to  aee  Henrietta  Maria,  whii 
it  gane rally  euppoaed  to  hare  been  a  main  cauie  of  Charlea'a  ronakin|> 
her,  driven  a  foKitiTe  oot  of  Kngland  ;  aha  lired  to  hear  of  tbe  fatal 
fields  of  HuatoB  Moor  and  Naaeby,  but  Mt  Chulee'e  death  on 
Oi  WBtMM,     aka  dind  In  ehildbad  in  16U. 


peeted  that,  if  merely  In  decency,  these  kings  and 
princes  would  have  made  some  efTort,  some  rpinon- 
strance ;  but  not  one  of  them  offered  so  mnch  si  nn 
intercession  in  his  favor.  This  generous  office  whs 
reserved  for  a  republican  people,  who  had  become 
rich  and  great  by  casting  off  the  monarchic  yoke  of 
Spain.  As  soon  as  the  government  of  the  United 
Provinces  saw  the  turn  afTatrs  were  taking,  they 
sent  over  ambassadors  to  intercede  for  tbe  king'i 
life,  and  to  preserve  friendship  between  England 
and  the  States.  These  ambassadors  &il«d,  as  we 
believe  all  the  ambassadors  of  Europe  wonld  hsva 
done ;  but  their  coming  was  memorable  and  highl)' 
honorable.*  Henrietta  Maris  had  long  forgotten  her 
duties  as  a  wife  with  her  lover  Jermyn,  whom  she 
married  soon  after  the  execution  of  the  king;'  but, 
at  the  awful  prospect  of  the  scafTold  and  the  blocl[, 
she  got  a  tender  and  a  forcible  letter  delivered  to  tbe 
speaker,  by  means  of  tbe  French  ambassador,  ia 
which  she  prayed  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
grant  her  a  pass  to  come  into  England,  in  order  that 
she  might  use  all  the  credit  and  influence  sbe  had 
with  him  to  induce  the  king  to  give  them  full  sstis- 
Miction  in  every  thing  they  desh^ ;  or,  foiling  in 
that,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  perform  the 
du^  she  owed  him,  and  to  be  near.him  in  his  utter- 
most extremity.*  The  House  would  not  suffer  this 
letter  to  be  read  ;  nor  did  they  or  Fairfax,  or  tho 
army,  pay  any  more  respect  to  a  letter  from  Princs 
Charles,  wherein  he  sent  a  sort  of  carle  blanche, 
signed  and  sealed,  offering  any  conditions,  provideJ 
only  the  life  of  his  father  were  spared.* 

On  tbe  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  received 
his  sentence,  Charles  entreated  tbe  commissioaer^. 
through  the  medium,  it  appears,  of  Hugh  Peters, 
the  republican  preacher,  to  allow  him  the  compauy 
of  Bishop  Juxon;  and  this  was  readily  granted,  bi 
was  also  the  society  of  the  only  children  be  had  in 
England — the  Princess  Elizabeth,  then  in  her  thir- 
teenth, and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  his  ninth 
year.  On  that  night  Juxon  preached  to  the  king  ia 
bis  private  lodgings  at  St.  James's ;  and  on  the  mor- 
row, being  a  Sunday,  the  commissioners  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  kept  a  fsst  in  the  chapel  at  White- 
hall. Oo  Monday,  the  S9th  of  January,  the  House 
sat  early,  and,  as  one  of  the  sechided  members,  sb 
they  termed  those  who  had  been  forcibly  expelled 
by  Pride  and  his  soldiers,  ventured  to  present  him- 
self, they  passed  a  vote  that  M  sncfa  members  u 

'  The  Commona  fan  no  anawei  to  the  Dutch  ambaaaadon  natil  iIm 
Sth  of  Febrnary,  or  lii  daji  artor  the  etecution.  Then  "  tbej  thaal- 
ed  the  Slate*  for  their  grave  ndviM  concerning  the  king,  and  let  ibtn 
uodentand  that  the  Conmona  England  had  ptneeeded  aceordiag  ta 
the  law*  of  the  land  in  what  they  had  done,  and  a*  they  lean  all 
other  nation*  and  kingdum*  to  move  according  to  their  right*  and  liwi, 
au  tbay  hqjM  uodb  will  think  ill  if  they  act  accmding  to  IhM*  of  Eaf- 
land,  and  that  they  aball  b»  always  ready  to  ahow  tha  mar  hm  (rtaii 
to  the  United  FroriDcea."— WWelPci.  It  may  be  doobtad.  Iwvevtr, 
whether  the  Vnitcd  Provinoea  would  have  intarferad,  if  lhay  had  ia> 
been  instigated  by  the  qtiaai-royal  Heme  of  Oraoge. 

■  Bishop  BuniBt  positively  assarts  diat  the  qneen  had  had  s  child 
by  Jermyn  some  time  before  bet  bnaband's  death  ;  and  aaveial  ^  t^t 
French  nemoir-wrlleia  aaaert  mm  than  this.         ■  ClatendM- 

*  Bamet  aay*  thai  at  the  erWa  the  king's  party  was  withoai  spitil : 
and  that  many  of  IhemselMs  had  told  him  they  could  never  hell***  ^ 
death  was  really  intended  till  it  wa*  too  late.  "  They  thooght  sU  «m 
a  psveantfy  to  atiika  terror,  and  to  foroa  tha  king  to  inch  wauim 
aa  iba/  bad  %  mind  Hi  tstort  fnun  hioi." 
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had  voted  that  the  king's  coDceBaioDs  were  a  groDod 
of  settling  peace  should  be  forever  disabled  to  sit 
io  that  House.  They  passed  ao  act  for  alteriDg  the 
style  aod  form  of  all  writs,  grants,  patents,  &c., 
which  henceforward,  iDStead  of  bearing  the  style 
and  title,  and  head  of  the  king,  were  to  bear  "  Cut- 
tode*  libertatis  Anglia  auctoritaU  parliamenti"  &c. 
The  date  was  to  be  the  year  of  onr  Lord,  and  no 
other:  thef(>nnerwordai ^^juratoTaprodomnorege" 
were  to  give  place  to  "juratorea  pro  republica ;" 
the  words  "  contra  pacem,  dignitatem,  vtl  coronam 
ftotCram,**  were  to  be  changed  simply  into  ^*  contra 
pacem.  puhlkam"  &c.  The  High  Court  of  Justice 
sat,  and  appointed  the  time  and  place  of  execution. 
The  king's  children  came  from  Sion  House  to  take 
their  last  farewell  of  their  father.  He  took  the 
princess  up  id  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  gave 
her  two  seals  with  diamonds,  and  prayed  for  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  her  and  the  rest  of  bis  chil- 
dren, and  there  was  a  great  weeping.'  Chnrlea 
b.-ut  ever  been  an  indulgent  and  tender  parent.  Ac- 
cordiog  to  Herbert,  who  was  present,  tiiis  touching 
scene  mored  Uwse  to  pity  that  had  been  moat  hard- 
hearted before.  The  last  night  of  all  was  apeot  by 
the  king  iQ  the  palace  of  St.  James'B,  where  he  slept 
souodly  for  more  than  fbnr  hoon.'  Awaking  about 
two  honrs  before  the  dismal  daybreak  of  the  30tb 
of  January,  he  dressed  himself  with  uuusoal  care, 
and  put  on  an  extra  shirt  because  the  season  was  so 
sharp.  He  said,  Death  is  not  terrible  to  me,  and, 
bless  my  God,  I  am  prepared."  He  then  called  in 
Bishop  Jaxon,  who  remained  with  him  an  hour  in 
private  prayer.  About  ten  o'clock  Colonel  Hacker, 
who  was  commissioned  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaf- 
fuld,  tapped  softly  at  the  chamber-door,  to  say  they 
were  ready.  Herbert  was  so  unnerved  that  he 
could  Karcely  open  the  door  when  commanded  so 
to  do  by  the  king.  When  Hecker  entered  his  voice 
faltered,  and  bo  was  paler  ^an  the  king.  They 
went  together  from  St.  James's  throogh  the  park 
toward  Whitehall,  in  the  front  of  which  the  scaffold 
had  been  erected.  In  the  park  several  companies 
of  foot  were  drawn  up  with  drums  beating  and  colors 
flying.  Charles  walked  erect  aud  very  fast,  having 
on  the  right  hand  Bishop  Juxon,  aud  on  the  lefl 
Colonel  Tomlinson,  and  being  followed  by  a  guard 
of  halberdiers  and  by  some  of  his  own  gentlemen 
and  servants,  who  walked  bareheaded.  There  was 
no  shooting,  no  gesticnlating,  no  turmoil  of  any  kind : 
the  troops,  men  and  officers,  the  spectators  of  all 

t  WhiUlock. 

1  It  wu  infliiUble  ttial  whim  of  CharWi  Imst  thoughlt  ihouUl  be 
lamed  npon  Laacl.  According  to  Herhert,  whii  had  been  lying  \>j  hi> 
bnhide  apOB  a  pallet,  "  when  he  took  eaikll  reit,"  the  king,  when  he 
■wok*,  opened  his  cnruiu*  to  cftll  hinii  "  than  bahiK  a  f  raat  cake  oT 
wu  Mt  ia  a  lilver  basin,  that  then,  ■■  at  all  other  timet,  barned  all 
kighL"  Bf  thii  dim  light  Cbarlek  pcrreived  that  hi*  attendant  wai 
•tnCOTbed  ia  hii  aleepi  bnt  he  callrd  him  and  bade  him  rr«e,  laying 
that  ba  bad  a  gnat  worit  to  do  thai  day.  However,  he  would  know 
why  ha  ao  iranUed  in  bii  alaap.  Uarbert  replied  that  ha  had 
bacB  dnoMi^.  "  I  would  kaow  your  dream,"  nid  the  king.  The 
drcua  waa  ihia ; — He  nw  Archbiahup  Land  enter  that  aad  room  ;  aaw 
tW  kiBf  take  faiB>  aaideand  apeak  to  him  with  a  pensive  coaotenance ; 
•ad  then  mw  ih*  archbiahop  hears  a  aigh,  retire,  and  fall  proatrale  oa 
the  frennd.  "  k  u  very  lemarkabla,"  nid  Charlea,  "  but  he  ia  daad  i 
)*t  h^  we  oonfemd  legelher  in  life,  'tis  rery  likely  (albeit  I  hived 
hin  well]  I  ahonld  bavt  Mid  aMnathinK  to  him  might  hava  occaaioned 
baagh." 


ranks,  were  silent  as  the  grave,  save  now  and  then 
when  a  prayer  or  a  blessing  escaped  from  some  of 
them.'  At  the  end  of  the  park  Charles  entered 
Whitehall,,  and,  passing  through  the  long  gallery, 
went  into  bis  own  old  cabinet  chamber.  There  he 
was  delayed,  for  the  scafTold  was  not  quite  ready : 
he  passed  the  time  in  prayer  with  the  bishop.  He 
refused  to  dine,  having  before  taken  the  Baerament; 
but  about  twelve  o'cbck  at  noon  he  dnuik  a  glasa 
of  claret  wine  sod  ate  a  piece  of  bread,  and  then 
(being  anmmoned  by  Colonel  Hacker,  who  came  to 
the  chamber<door)  he  went  thence  with  Joxon. 
Colonel  Tomlinson,  Colonel  Hacker,  aud  the  guards, 
through  the  Banqnetjog-House  to  the  scaffold,  which 
was  hung  round  with  black,  and  the  floor  covered 
with  black,  and  the  ax  aud  block  laid  jo  the  middle 
of  it.'  Companies  of  foot  and  horse  were  on  every 
side  of  the  Bcaffohl,  and  vast  multitudes  of  people 
hnd  come  to  be  spectators.  He  could  hear  many, 
both  men  and  women,  praying  for  him,  "  the  soldiers 
not  rebuking  any  of  them — by  their  silence  and  de- 
jected faces  seeming  afllicted  rather  dian  insulting." 
Fixing  his  eye  earnestly  npon  the  block,  he  asked 
Colonel  Hacker  if  there  were  no  place  highef,  and 
I  he  then  addressed  a  speech  to  the  gentlemen  upon 
the  scaffold.  Perceiving  that  the  people  conid  not  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  hear  him,  he  said  that  he  felt 
it  to  be  bis  duty,  as  an  honest  man,  a  good  king,  and  u 
good  Christian,  to  declare  his  innocency  to  thosp 
who  could  hear  him ;  and  he  called  God  to  witness 
that  he  never  did  begin  a  war  with  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliameot;  that  they  began  it  upon  him  by 
claiming  the  militia.  He  said  that  God  would  clear 
him;  that,  being  in  charity  with  all,  he  would  not 
lay  it  upon  the  two  Houses ;  that  he  hoped  they 
were  free  of  this  guilt ;  that  he  believed  that  ill  io- 
strameots  between  them  and  him  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  all  thia  bkradshed ;  that,  as  he  found  himself 
clear  of  guilt,  so  he  hoped  and  prayed  God  that  they 
might,  too.  Then,  alloding  to  the  death  of  StrattVird, 

>  Sir  Philip  Warwick — and  ha  alooe— aaya,  that,  aa  Charlea  waa 
going  thtiMgh  the  raA,  '*  on*  of  the  commandera,  thinking  lu  diaturb 
hiiB,  aiked  hin  whether  ha  were  not  oMiienting  to  hia  own  falher*a 
death.  *  Friend,*  anid  the  king, '  if  I  had  ni>  other  tin— I  apeak  it  with 

reverence  to  God'a  majeity — I  asaure  tiiee  t  would  never  aak  him 
pardon. " 

■  Whiteloek.— Warwick  atya  that  after  Charlea  had  taken  the  MW- 
rament  he  aaiil,  "  Now  let  the  rofw  coma ;  I  have  beaTtiljr  fbqpven 
then,  ami  am  prepared  for  all  I  au  to  nndergo."  He  addo,  *'  It  waa  a 
very  eold  day,  and  tbey  at  Whitebait  hod  prepared  two  or  thrre  diahca 
of  meat  for  him  to  dine  upon ;  bnt  be  reruwd  to  eat  any  thing;  and 
the  biahop  told  roe  he  reaolved  to  touch  nothing  after  the  aatrament : 
bnt  the  biahop  espoatnlatad  with  him,  and  let  him  know  bow  loag  he 
had  futail ;  how  ifaarp  the  weather  waa ;  and  how  aome  lit  of  IkiDling 
might  take  bim  npon  the  acalTuld  \  which  he  knew  he  would  be  trou- 
bled al,  fur  the  interpretation  hii  murderois  would  put  upon  it ;  which 
prevailed  with  him  to  eat  half  a  maucbet  of  bread  and  drink  a  glaaa 
of  wine.  Aad,  thna  prepared,  whan  1m  waa  called,  be  awrehed  to  the 
acaflbM ;  and  a  gentleman  of  my  aeqnainlawie,  that  had  so  placed  him- 
self in  Wallingfurd  Ilouae  that  he  could  eaaily  dlKen  all  that  wna 
done  npon  the  KafTuld,  proteated  to  me  he  aaw  bim  come  out  ef  the 
Banquating-nonae  oo  the  aoalMd  with  the  aame  nneowonednesa  and 
motion  that  he  naoally  bad  when  1m  entered  it  on  a  maoqne  light. 
Aud  another  gentleman,  whom  I'll  name — Dr.  Farrar,  a  phyeician,  a 
man  of  a  pioua  heart  but  fanciful  brain  (for  thia  waa  be  that  wonld 
have  had  the  king-  and  parliament  have  decided  iheir  buMnosa  by  lut) 
—bad  gained  such  a  place  upon  the  atage,  that  he  assured  me  thai,  ae 
be  bad  observed  him  bafbre  very  majseiio  and  stsody,  so,  whan  be  had 
laid  down  his  nsnk  npon  the  block,  be  stSBding  at  soms  diatanee  from 
him  in  a  right  linn,  be  peicaivsd  Us  eye  as  quick  and  lively  aa  aver  hs 
had  aesn  it."— JUnHSirf. 
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he  added,  "  Yet,  for  all  this,  God  forbid  that  I  should 
be  so  ill  a  Christian  as  Dot  to  say  that  God's  judg- 

iiientB  are  just  npoo  ine  I  ooly  say  this,  that 

an  unjust  senteace  that  I  suffered  to  take  effect  is 
punished  now,  by  an  unjust  senteace  upon  me." 
He  said,  pointing  to  Dr.  Juzon,  Tbere  is  a  good 
man  that  will  bear  me  witness  that-I  have  forgiven 
nil  the  world,  and  even  those  in  particular  that  have 
been  the  chief  causes  of  my  death.  Who  they  are 
God  knows;  I  do  not  desire  to  know;  I  pray  God 
forgive  them."  He  told  tbem  that  they  would  never 
have  peace,  that  they  would  never  do  right,  that 
God  would  never  prosper  tbem,  until  they  gave  the 
king,  his  son  and  successor,  his  due,  and  the  people 
their  due;  and,  still  fixed  in  his  old  theory  of  mo- 
narchic government,  he  assured  tbem  that  the  people 
ought  never  to  have  a  share  in  the  government,  Otat 
being  a  thing  "  nothing  pertaining  to  tbem,  and  that 
he  died  the  martyr  of  the  people."  While  he  was 
speaking,  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  scaffold 
touched  the  edge  of  the  ax.  "  Hurt  not  the  ax," 
says  Charles,  "  that  may  hart  me."  When  he  had 
ended  his  long  speech  with  a  prayer  to  God  that 
the  people  might  take  those  courses  that  were  best 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  and  their  own  sal- 
vation, JuxoD  suggested  that  bis  majesty  might  say 
something  about  his  affections  in  religion  ;  and  there- 
upon Charles  declared  that  he  died  a  Christian  ac- 
cording to  the  profession  of  the  church  of  England, 
HB  he  found  it  left  by  his  father.  Then,  turning  to 
Colonel  Hacker,  he  said,  "Take  care  that  they  do 


not  put  me  to  pain."  To  a  gentleman  that  ap> 
preached  the  block  he  said,  Take  heed  of  the  ax. 
pray  take  heed  of  the  ax."  Two  men  in  disguises 
and  visors  stood  by  the  block.  To  one  of  tbem 
Charles  said,  "  I  shall  say  but  very  short  prayers, 
and  then  thrust  out  my  bands  for  the  signal."  Then 
he  called  to  Dr.  Jnxon  for  his  nightcap,  and,  having 
put  it  on,  he  asked  the  executioner,  Does  my  hair 
trouble  you?"  and  he  put  up  all  his  hair  nnder  hii 
cap  with  the  help  of  the  headsman  and  the  bishop. 
And  then,  turning  to  the  bishop,  he  said,  "I  have  a 
good  cause  and  a  gracious  God  on  my  side."  "  Yoo 
have  now,"  said  Juxon,  >•  but  one  stage  more :  the 
stage  is  turbulent  end  troublesome,  but  it  is  ■  short 
one it  will  soon  carry  you  a  very  great  way :  it  will 
carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven."  I  go  from  n 
corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no 
disturbance  ca;i  be,"  was  the  last  reported  sentence 
of  Charles.  "  You  are  exchanged  from  a  temporal 
to  an  eternal  crown — a  good  exchange,"  was  the 
response  of  the  bishop.  And  now  the  king  took  off 
his  cloak,  and  gave  his  George  to  Jnxon,  with  the 
single  word  Remember !"  stooped,  laid  bis  neck 
across  the  block,  stretched  out  his  hands  ;  the  exe- 
cutioner let  fall  the  ax.  which  severed  the  neck  at 
one  blow;  and  the  other  man  in  the  mask  took  np 
the  head,  and  shouted,  *'This  is  the  head  of  a  trait- 
or!" The  bloody  deed  was  accompanied  by 
dismal,  universal  groan."' 

1  Whit*loek,—Hbrt>ert.— Warwick.— N«l»on.— For  Chart* xpceck 
kwl  whola  behtTiot  on  tb«  •cafTuld  we  have  folluwtd  Wliiul«ck. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH, 


GXBAT  SkAL  or  TBI  ColitfONWtALTB. 


A.D.  1649.  On  the  day  of  the  king's  executioo, 
the  IndepeDdeate  coDatitoting  the  Honse  of  Com- 
moDS  pused  aa  set  prohibitiQg,  under  paio  of  high 
treann,  the  proclBmatioD  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
or  may  other,  to  be  king  or  chief  magistrate  of  Eng- 
lud  or  Ireland,  without  consent  of  parliament; 
■nd  copiea  of  this  act  were  ordnred  to  be  sent  down 
to  the  sherifia  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  the  counties. 
On  the  Bame  tDoarofiil  day,  Duke  Hamilton,  who 
knew  that  fais  life  was  aimed  at,  escaped  with  the 
Lord  Loagbboroagh  out  of  Wiadsor  Castle,  and  Sir 
Lowis  Divea  broke  from  his  prison  io  London.  The 
Mcapes  of  these  persona  hastened  the  doom  of  three 
of  the  royaluta,  ibr  the  House  immediately  debated 
the  question  of  bringing  some  of  the  chief  delio- 
qnoats  to  a  speedy  trial,  appointed  a  committee  to 
coDititute  s  court,  and  ordered  the  vacillating  and 
anprincipled  Earl  of  HollBod  to  be  removed  to  hon~ 
doD.  HaraihoQ  was  retaken,  the  day  afler  his  flight, 
by  some  troopers,  who  found  him  knocking  at  an 
ian  gate  in  Sonthwark,  and  who  recognized  him  in 
ipite  of  his  homble  disguise.  On  the  let  of  February 
it  was  rotad  that  Hamilton  and  Holland,  with  Lord 
Goring,  Lord  Capel,  and  Colonel  Owen,  should  be 
the  "  next  persons  to  be  proceeded  agatqst  for  jus- 
tice." The  Lord  Capel,  who  was  eventually  one 
of  the  victims,  escaped  by  a  desperate  attempt  out 
of  the  Tower,  over  the  raont,  but  he  was  apprehended 
two  days  after,  by  two  London  watermen,  in  a  house 
u  Lanobeth.  The  preparations  for  the  trial  of  these 
royalistB,  the  voting  a  bill  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  receiving  of  friendly  petitions  from 
Snrrey  and  Kent,  occupied  the  first  days  of  the 
Common weakb.  But  on  the  5th  of  February  the 
Cominoos  took  up  the  important  question  of  the 
peerage,  and  debated  till  six  o'clock  at  night  whether 
the  House  of  Lords  should  be  continaed  a  court  of 
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judicature  or  a  court  conaultatory  only.  During 
the  debate  the  Lords,  as  they  had  done  several 
times  before,  sent  once  more  to  propose  a  committee 
of  both  Houses  to  act  together  in  settling  the  king- 
dom; but,  again,  their  messengers  were  lefl  in  the 
lobby  without  an  answer  and  without  being  called 
in.'  On  the  6th  of  February  the  debate  was  re- 
newed, and  the  question  being  put  whether  the 
House  of  Commons  should  take  the  advice  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  exercise  of  the  legislative 
power  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative 
by  a  large  majority ;  and  then,  without  hesitation, 
they  passed  to  the  vote  "that  the  House  of  Peers 
in  parliament  is  useless  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to 
be  abolished,  and  that  an  act  be  brought  in  to  that 
purpose."  This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  44  to 
29."  Harry  Marten  proposed  that  the  word  "dan- 
gerous" should  be  omitted,  and  the  term  "useless" 
alone  retained ;  oc  that  it  should  be  declared  that 
the  Lords  were  'ueeless,  but  not  dangerous.  And 
the  peers  had  so  acted  and  had  fallen  into  such  a 
condition  as  almost  to  justify  this  bitter  sarcasm. 
On  the  very  next  day  (the  7th  of  February)  it  was 
voted  "that  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  and 
this  House  doth  declare,  that  the  office  of  a  king 
in  this  nation,  and  the  power  thereof  in  any  single 
person,  is  unoeceasary,  burdensome,  and  dangerous 
to  the  liberty,  safety,  and  public  iaterest  of  the 

1  The  Loti)»  MDt  the  Gnt  time  on  th»  lit  of  Foliniiry.  Bslwaan 
the  111  anil  the  0th  it  appeftn  that  the;  sent  leTeral  limei,  "  eipren- 
ing  not  the  leut  reeenlment  at  the  Commoal'  conlempl." —  ff^itllofk. 
—Hitl.  Pari. 

■  At  the  urns  lime  •  committee  wu  appointeil  to  draw  up  an  act  for 
making  the  ettalei  of  tbe  late  memben,  both  of  the  HooM  of  Lorda 
and  lihflwiie  of  tha  Hoqm  of  CDnimoni,  hable  to  the  law  foi  pajmant 
of  all  debt*.  And  it  wa*  referred  to  a  committee  to  ooniider  of  ■  waj 
to  lake  away  all  appeal*  to  the  Lordi,  and  to  diaehar^  all  perwoa 
ootnmittod  b;  thorn,  and  Am  tht  pttri  wnght  bt  elietii  hurgtnti  omJ 
kitighli  to  KTVt  in  tht  Hoiut  of  Commtnu. 
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people  of  thii  oMionv  tmA  tberefijro  ought  to  be 
sboliBbed."  This  vote  wis  sooa  followed  bf  another, 
proposed  by  Marten,  for  the  taking  down  of  the 
late  kiag's  statnea  at  the  Rojal  Exchange  and  other 
places,  and  for  the  inscribing  on  the  plnces  where 
they  stood  these  words ; — "  Exit  Tyrannus,  Regum 
tilHmus,  Anno  lAbertatis  Angliee  restitutee  prima, 
Anno  Dom.  1648,'  Jan.  30."  Two  acts  in  conform- 
ity with  these  votes  were  soon  passed;  and  an 
elaborate  declaration  was  published  in  English,  Latin, 
French,  and  Dutch,  to  explain  and  jastify  the  late 
proceedings  and  the  changing  of  Kagtand  into  a 
republic  and  free  state.  Six  of  the  twelre  judges — 
Bacon,  Bmwn,  Bedingfield,  GresweD,  Treror,  and 
Atkins — ^refoaed  loact;  bot  the  othen— RoUes,  Jer- 
myn.  St.  John,  Pheasant,  ^^fale,  and  Yates — agreed 
to  hold  their  offieea,  provided  only  that  it  shonid  be 
declared,  by  act  of  the  Commonst  that  the  funda- 
mental laws  were  not  to  be  abolished.  The  new 
great  seal  was  confided,  during  good  behavior,  to 
Whitelock,  Keble  and  Lisle  being  joined  in  the 
commission.  St.  John,  who,  almost  as  much  as  any 
single  man,  had  helped  to  make  this  memorable 
revolution,  became  chief  justice ;  the  denomination 
of  "King's  Bench"  being  converted  into  that  of 
«  Commons'  Bench." 

For  some  time  the  executive  had  resided  in  the 
committee  of  govemmentat  Derby  Honse;  and  this, 
with  some  very  immaterial  changes,  was  now  con* 
verted  into  the  Executive  Council  of  State,"  con- 
sisting of  forty  members,  among  whom  were  the 
earls  of  Pembroke,  Salisburyf  Denbigh,  and  Mnl- 
grave ;  the  Lord  Grey  of  Werke,  Viscount  Lisle, 
the  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Whitelock,  St.  John, 
Chief  Baron  Wilde,  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Skippon, 
Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay.  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  Harry  Marteo,  Bradshaw,  and  Ludlow.' 
The  president  of  this  council  of  state  was  Brad- 
shaw, the  king's  judge;  and  its  secretary  for  for- 
eign correspondence  was  Bradshaw's  intimate  friend 
and  relative,  the  immortal  Milton,  who  employed 
his  genius  in  defending  the  judgment  and  execu- 
tion. 

The  church  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  settle, 
or  to  give  any  appearance  of  settlement  to,  tiian  was 
the  state ;  and  on  this  point  the  Commouwealthmen 
showed  their  wisdom  by  doing  or  attempting  very 
little,  and  their  right  feeling  by  enlargiog  the  bounds 
of  toleration.  The  Catholics,  who  would  have  been 
harrowed  out  of  the  land  by  the  Presbyterians,  were 
allowed  more  liberty  than  ever  they  had  known 
before  since  the  days  of  Qoeeo  Mary,  when  tkey 
were  the  persecutors.  It  sufficed  to  escape  the  old 
penal  cpde  that  men  did  hot  attack  any  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Christianity.  The  form  and 
discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  sUghtly  modi- 

>  Old  Myl*. 

■  The  other  aiBinban  of  the  Conocil  1/  Stite  wen — the  lorii  Liile 
uu]  Rtdle ;  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Sir  William  Huhan,  Sir  William 
Arraine,  and  Sir  William  Couiuble,  baroaeta ;  Sir  John  Danveta  aiid 
Sir  Jamai  HarriDgton,  kDi^hti ;  Valentine  Walton,  William  Poarefy , 
Robert  Wallop,  Jubn  Hutchinaoa  (the  coDKieDliooi  Rolunel  and  gav' 
amor  of  Nottingham],  Anlonr  Siapely,  William  HareniiiBbain,  Deunii 
Bgnd,  AlezaDder  Fophaoi,  John  Janes,  Aldennan  Rowland  Wilton, 
Ahltrmaa  laaao  Paooiiigtaa,  Thonaa  Scot,  Conwlina  HuUaud,  and 
Luka  BdMBson. 


fied,  were  retuned ;  but  tliat  fonatte  clei^  was  left 
without  any  temporal  power  whatsoever. 

The  army  remuned  nnder  the  command  of  tfie 
men  that  had  created  it,  and  made  it  the  best  army 
then  ia  the  world ;  and  Fairfax,  though  he  had  ab- 
stained from  committing  himself  upon  the  king's 
trial,  continued  to  be  commander-in-chief.  Bnt  in 
the  navy  an  important  change  was  made  immediately: 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  removed  from  the  post  of 
high-admiral ;  Blake,  the  double-handed,  the  sea-hero 
of  the  age,  was  appointed,  with  Dean  and  Pophan, 
to  command  the  fleet;  and  a  board  of  admiralty,  or 
committee  for  naval  affairs,  was  formed,  consisting 
only  of  three  members,  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
Eealona  and  capable  Vane. 

The  trial  of  Duke  Hamilton  and  the  other  tvra 
royalists,  whose  blood  the  Independents  thirsted 
after,  was  probably  hastened  by  the  hostile  demon- 
strations in  Scotland.  As  early  as  the  5th  of  Feb- 
rnary  it  was  reported  in  London  "  that  the  Scots 
were  talking  big  of  raising  an  army,  in  revenge  of 
the  king's  blood,  and  saying  that  all  would  join  unan- 
imously against  the  secturiet  of  England,  and  ground 
themselves  upon  the  breach  of  the  Covenant."  And 
on  the  10th  letters  from  Scotland  were  read  in  the 
House,  "  of  their  threatening  revenge  for  the  king's 
blood,  and  that  some  there  had  proclaimed  Prince 
Charles  king  of  Scotland,  which  was  not  contia- 
dieted  by  the  parliament  nor  kirk."  The  High  Coart 
of  Justice  specially  named  hy  the  Independents^  who 
were  in  fact  the  prosecutors  and  the  judges,  sat  in 
Westminster  Hall,  to  the  nnndl>er  of  fifty ;  and  Dnke 
Hamilton  (in  his  unlucky  Enf^iah  quality  and  title 
of  Earl  of  Cambridge),  Lord  Goring,  Lord  Capel, 
and  Sir  John  Owen  were  put  to  the  tmr,  and  charged 
with  treason  and  other  high  crimes.  Hamilton  plead- 
ed that  he  was  of  another  nation ;  that  what  be  bad 
done  was  as  a  servant  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ; 
that  he  was  never  naturalized  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
that  he  knew  pf ;  and  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  had  articles  given  him.  The  court  caused  the 
act  to  be  read  for  the  naturalization  of  his  father, 
and  consequently  of  him,  being  hit  keir.^  The  Lord 
Goring  [beaded  not  goilty,  and  was  dismissed  for  the 
present,  "  behaving  himself  with  great  retpe^  to  the 
court."  The  Lord  Capel  pleaded  that  ha  was  pris- 
oner of  war  to  the  Lord-general  Fahrftz,  and  hsd 
conditions  given  him,  and  his  life  promised  him  at 
Colchester;  maintuoing  that  if  all  the  magistrates 
in  Christendom  were  condiined  together  they  could 
not  call  him  in  question.  Sir  John  Owen  pleaded 
quarter.  The  Earl  of  Holland  was  not  produced  st 
first,  his  lady  having  represented  that  he  was  so  ill 
that  he  could  not  with  safety  be  removed  up  to  Lon- 
don ;  but  a  few  days  after  he  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  and  charged,  among  other  crimes,  with  being 
"  an  eminent  courtier,"  and  a  double  turn-coat.  He 
pleaded  (what  was  notoriously  false)  that  he  hsd 
free  quarter  given  him  when  he  was  taken  id  hii 
insane  insurrection  at  Kingston.    On  the  6tb  of 

1  Bat  it  waa  proved  on  tha  trial  that  ika  uftntmiaU  HwiRoa  had 
Umb  called  by  the  late  kiog'a  writ  to  ait  in  the  Hooaa  of  Lord*  ai  E»t 
of  Cambridge— that  he  had  acted  ai  a  peer  of  Enfland,  attllng  ib  tlit 
Loida'  Hooaa  and  in  diTara  coounitteei— that,  aa  a  pear  of  EngUad, 
I  Im  had  Mku  the  aatiml  oonwBt,  ud  aabaeribad  **  CwMtf*." 
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March  the  court  pronoaoced  jadgmeot  Bgkiost  tfaem  \ 
■11 — that  their  heads  should  be  severed  from  their  j 
bodies,  yet  with  rel&tioa  te  the  mercy  of  perliameDt."  i 
Tfas  Earl  of  Wirwkk,  his  brother,  aod  the  Count-  ! 
eaa  of  HoUand,  his  wife,  presented  a  pe^oo  for 
the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Holluid ;  aod  divers  ladies 
petitioned  for  Hamiltoii,  Goring,  and  the  other  two. 
The  Honae,  afker  some  hoars*  debate,  rejected 
these  petitaooa,  and  left  the  prisoners  to  the  justice 
of  the  court  diat  lenteaced  diem.  Then  the  ladies 
prtitioned  the  High  Coort  itself  which  only  granted 
a  reprieve  for  two  days.  On  the  8th  the  condemned 
lords  themaelves  petitioned  the  House;  but  Sir 
John  Owen  neglected  or  despised  taking  this  course. 
The  petitions  of  Hamilton  and  Capel  were  uuani- 
moasly  rejected :  it  was  carried  by  one  vote  that  the 
Lord  Goring  should  be  reprieved,  aod  "  this  one 
Tote  was  the  speaker's,  who  carried  the  House, 
being  equally  divided,  four-and-twenty  of  each  part ; 
kod  he  said  he  did  it  because  he  bad  formeriy  re- 
ccired  some  civilities  from  the  Lord  Goring,  and  his 
■ingle  vote  now  saved  his  life."'  The  House  was 
sho  equally-  divided  vpon  the  question  of  the  Eari 
of  Holland's  reprieve ;  but  here  the  speaker  gave 
his  TfHce  for  deadi.  Sir  John  Owen  was  respited, 
■od  ultimBtaly  apnred.  On  the  very  next  day  (the 
9th  of  March)  Hamilton,  Holland,  and  Capel  were 
beheaded  upon  a  scafibld  in  Palace-yard. 

Although  the  royalists  had  been  greatly  excited 
and  increased  io  number  by  the  incident  of  the  king's 
death,  the  heroic  way  in  which  he  met  his  fate,  and 
b}-  the  publication  of  the  Eikon  Basilibe  (a  specious 
cbesi)  which  was  distributed  under  his  scafTold,  and 
ffhicb  went  through  many  editions  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  that  party  made  no  effort  whatever 
to  disturb  the  first  days  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
Presbyterians,  who  were  equally  inflamed  against 
the  lodependents,  were  equally  quiescent.   If  the 
two  had  united  they  might  posnbly  bare  nipped  the 
repnbUc  in  its  bud;  but  the  hatred  the  royalists 
bore  to  the  Prasbyteriane,  and  the  Presbyterians  to 
the  royalists,  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which 
^y  entertained  in  common  toward  the  triumphant 
(»fty.   The  first  attack  that  was  made  upon  the 
■ew  government  was  made  by  a  part  of  that  army 
which  hadraised  them  to theirpreSmioence.  •'Free- 
born John,"  who  thought  that  the  revolution  had 
not  gone  half  far  enough,  nod  that  the  leaders  of  it 
were  betraying  the  cause  of  the  people,  put  forth 
k  Tehemeat  pamphlet  entitled  >'  England's  New 
Chinge,"  and  endeavored  to  revive  the  spirit  and 
practices  of  the  agitators  in  the  army.    A  mutiny 
broke  out  at  Salisbury  and  Banbury ;  but  Fojrfax 
ud  Cromwell  prsaently  oruabed  it,  and  exeopted 
two  comets  and  two  conmals.  This,  with  the  three 
csscn^B  already  mentioned,  was  all  the  blood  Uiat 
thed  in  this  mighty  revolution — less  blond  than 
Bverwu  wasted  at  any  similar  convulsion.  Lilburne 
ni  shut  up  in  the  "rower ;  and  some  few  leaders 
of  a  set  of  madmen,  who  were  sighing  after  some- 
thing very  like  the  republic  of  the  illustrious  Trin- 
calo.  were  committed  to  meaner  prisons.     It  was 
■iweissiy  to  reconstruct  the  law  whicb  guarded  the 
-  Wfaltoloak. 


state;  but,  in  doing  this,  that  reaidoe  of  the  parlia- 
ment which,  for  brevity,  we  must  cat)  the  parliament, 
or  House  of  Commons,  entirely  lost  sight,  in  several 
cases,  of  the  principles  of  liberty  they  professed,  and 
took  some  of  the  worst  pages  out  of  the  accursed 
book  of  despotism.  They  made  it  trewoB  to  affirm 
in  speech  or  writing  that  the  commonwealth  was 
unlawful,  usniped,  or  ^rannical ;  treason  to  deny 
the  aoiweraacy  of  poriiament;  Uwason  to  pkA,  or 
conspire,  or  levy  war  either  against  Uie  common- 
wealth or  tiie  conoeil  of  state ;  treason  for  any,  not 
being  of  the  army,  to  stir  up  mutiny  or  insubordi- 
oation  therein.  Wwds  spoken  were  made  csfMtal ; 
and  simple  sedition  was  converted  into  high  treason. 
The  press  vras  put  into  its  old  shackles,  and  extreme 
punishments  declared  against  such  as  printed  or  pat 
forth  any  thing  against  the  commonwealth,  the 
council  of  state.  Sec. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  late  king's  eldest  son  had 
been  proclaimed,  as  Charles  the  Second,  in  Scot- 
land by  the  parliament,  in  Ireland  by  the  Marquis 
of  Ormood.  Both  countries,  in  taking  up  arms,  bad 
innted  him  over ;  but  he  had  no  affection  for  the 
Scots  and  their  covenant,  and  Ireland  offered  but 
rude  accommodation  for  a  prince  of  such  delicBte 
nurture ;  and  Charles  therefore  left  the  Scots  and 
Irish  to  fight  by  themselves.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
Cromwell,  with  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  landed  nesr 
Dublin  to  suppress  the  formidable  insurrection,  and, 
if  possible,  to  restore  peace  to  a  country  which  had 
never  been  quiet.  Hie  army  did  not  exceed  600O 
foot  and  3000  horse;  but  it  was  an  army  of  Iron- 
sides, the  best  disciplined  and  the  best  ofiicered, 
and  it  carried  with  it  a  rare  train  of  srtillery.  When 
these  men  landed  hardly  any  thing  was  left  to  the 
Protestants  aod  the  parliament  eicept  Dublin  and 
Derry :  in  all  the  other  principal  towns  floated  the 
royal  standard ;  but,  now  town  after  town  was  re- 
taken wiUi  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  the  undisci- 
plined Irish  were  beaten  wherever  they  |ffesented 
themselves  in  the  open  field.  Drogheda  was  storm- 
ed on  the  11th  of  September,  Cromwell  himself 
fighting  in  the  breach.  In  the  civil  war  in  England 
he  and  his  men  had  ever  been  merciful  to  the  van- 
quished ;  but  here  and  everywhere  in  Ireland  little 
or  no  mercy  was  shown  to  the  papists  or  idolaters. 
Wexford  was  taken  by  storm,  and  underwent  the 
same  barbarous  fate  as  Drogheda :  Cork,  Kinsale, 
Rod  numerous  other  places  opened  their  gates ;  but 
the  terrible  state  of  the  weather,  the  obstinacy  of 
the  resistance,  and  the  strength  of  the  place,  obliged 
the  conqnemr  to  turn  aside  from  Waterford.  He 
pnt  garrisons  in  Passage-fort  and  other  places  that 
were  of  great  importance  to  the  reduction  of  Mon- 
ster, then  moved  to  the  south,  and  put  his  troops  in 
winter-quirters  at  Kinsale,  Cork,  Wexford,  Yon- 
ghal,  and  Bandoo-bridge.  While  the  army  lay  io 
these  quarters  Cromwell  was  not  idle:  he  visited  all 
the  garrisons  that  were  in  his  possession  In  Mun- 
ster,  and  ordered  all  affairs  both  military  and  civil. 
By  the  end  of  January,  1650,  before  his  soldiers 
"had  breathed  in  their  winter-quarters  fully  two 
months,"  he  marched  out  of  Youghal  with  about 
3000  men.  This  force  he  divided  into  two  parties* 
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one  wai  led  by  Iretoo  toward  CBirick ;  Cromwell 
led  the  other  over  the  Blackwater,  toward  Limer- 
ick aod  Tipperary.  la  general,  the  Irish  qaailed 
before  him ;  where  they  resiated  tliey  were  cut  to 
pieces.  Ireton  was.  eqiully  Bucceasfal ;  and,  when 
they  formed  a  junctiiHi  voder  the  walli  of  Kilkenny, 
they  laid  siege  to  that  important  city,  aod  reduced 
it  in  six  days.  From  Kilkeooy  the  cooquerore 
moved  to  Cloomel,  where,  according  to  Cromweli. 
they  found  "the  etoutest  enemy  that  ever  was 
found  by  ao  army  io  Ireland." '  "  These  achieve* 
ments  being  obtAioed,"  says  an  admiring  Protestant 
cotemporary,  who,  like  the  parliament — like  the 
whole  English  oation — saw  oothiag  wrong  io  the 
bloodshed  by  which  they  had  been  attaoded,  "and 
care  taken  to  secure  what  they  had  gotten,  the  lord- 
general  addresses  himself  to  his  journey  for  England, 
having  been  in  Ireland  about  ten  months — namely, 
from  the  middle  of  Angost,  1649,  to  the  next  May 
ibllowiDg,  1650--a  time  inconsiderable,  respect  had 
to  the  work  done  therein,  which  was  more  than 
ever  eonld  be  done  in  ten  years  before  by  any  king 
or  queen  of  Eoglaod.  Queen  Elizabeth,  indeed, 
after  a  long  and  tedious  war  there,  at  last  drove  out 
the  Spaniards  that  came  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
rebellioua  natives,  but  could  never  utterly  extinguish 
the  sparks  of  that  rebellioo.  And  not  only  did  the 
shortness  of  the  time  reader  the  work  admirable, 
but  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  it  being  againU  a 
moat  obstinately  desperate,  bloody  enemy — people 
that  had  pot  themselves  out  of  all  hopes  of  favor  or 
mercy  by  acting  the  most  bloody  tragedy  that  ever 
hath  been  seen  or  related,  in  Uiat  their  nniversal 
massacre  of  the  English,  yet  recent  in  memory.*" 
There  ramained  only  Limerick,  'Waterfbrd,  and 
some  few  ioconsiderabia  garrisons  to  be  reduced  ; 
and  this  business  was  left  to  the  charge  of  Iretoo. 
Cromwell,  after  a  boisterous  passage,  arrived  at 
Bristol,  where  he  was  received  with  a  thrice-re- 
peated volley  of  great  guns  and  other  demonstra- 
tiooB  of  joy.  From  Bristol  he  proceeded  post- 
haste to  London,  where  his  presence  was  most 
eagerly  looked  for.  "Drawing  near  Hounslow 
Heath,  he  was  met  by  the  Lord-general  Fairfax, 
accompanied  by  many  members  of  parliament  and 
officers  of  the  army,  with  multitudes  that  came  out 
of  curiosity  to  aee  him  of  whom  fiime  had  made  a 
bad  report.  Hence,  after  mutual  salutations,  con- 
gnuulations,  and  other  testimonies  of  high  respect, 
ha  proceeds  on,  and, passing  near  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  he  is  saluted  with  great  guns  aod  several 
volleys  of  small  shot  by  Colonel  Barkstead's  regi- 
ment, which  was  drawn  up  in  the  highway  for  that 
purpose.  Cootiouing  thus  their  march  (multitudes 
increasing  to  behold  biin),  the  Lord  Cromwell  is 
conducted  to  the  house  called  the  Cock-pit,  near  St. 
James's,  which  had  been  appointed  and  prepared 
for  him.  Here  ho  was  visited  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermao  of  London,  and  by  many  other  per- 
sons of  qnali^,  all  of  them  expressing  their  own 
and  the  nation's  great  obligations  to  him  for  his 
eminent  services  in  Ireland.  After  some  rime  of 
respite  and  refreshment  be  attended  his  charge  in 
>  Lidlowi  Vtaain.  '  Parfsat  Pcdlticua.  i 


parliament,  where  the  speaker,  io  an  ele^mt 
speech,  gave  him  tlte  thanks  of  the  House."' 

The  parliameot,  "  who  had  £iithfiil  sconte  abroad 
in  the  world,"  bad  been,  and  atill  ware  nlanned  hj 
secret  eomtuoations  against  them  at  bora*  and  open 
acts  of  hoarili^  abroad.  SciUy,  Jeraey,  and  the 
Isle  of  Blan  stood  oot  and  infosted  the  eeas  with 
their  piracy.  Virginia  and  the  islands  in  the  Carib- 
bee  Sea  revolted  from  them,  beiog  very  hot  for 
monarchy  aod  the  litargy."  In  Russia  the  Eogliali 
merchants  were  insulted  and  ill  treated  by  the  gov. 
eroment;  the  French  had  fitted  out  ships  which, 
under  the  flag  of  Charles  II.,  made  prize  of  ev«iy 
English  vessel  they  could  master;  in  Portognl  s 
hostile  fleet,  which  Prince  Rupert  had  got  to  sea, 
was  protected  from  the  fleet  of  the  com  moo  wealth : 
and  in  Holland,  DorislauB,  the  resident  minister  of 
the  commonwealth,  was  assRssinated  by  six  roysl- 
ist  ruffians  in  masks.  "But,"  says  Ludlow,  "the 
enemy  which  most  threatened  the  disturbance  of 
the  parliament  was  that  of  Scotland,  where  all  in- 
terests were  united  in  oppositioo  to  the  present 
authority  in  England.  They  bad  also  many  wbo 
favored  their  designs  io  oar  nation,  as  well  Presbj- 
teriaos  as  Cavaliers;  the  former  of  these  were 
most  bold  and  active,  upon  presumption  of  more 
favor  in  case  of  ill  success.  The  parliament  bein;; 
sensible  of  these  things,  published  a  deelarstion, 
showing  Uiat  they  had  no  design  to  impose  upon  the 
nation  of  Scotland  any  thing  contrary  to  their  io- 
clioations;  that  they  would  leave  them  to  choose 
what  government  they  thonght  most  coDveoieot  for 
themselves,  provided  they  would  snffer  the  EogliBta 
natbn  to  live  under  that  establishmeDt  which  they 
had  chosen;  but  it  evidently  appeared  diat  the 
Scots  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  dominatioD  sod 
rule ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  waoting  to  comjiel 
us  to  submit  to  their  imposition,  they  had  espoosed 
the  ioteresta  of  that  family,  which  they  themselves 
had  declared  guilty  of  much  precious  blood,  aod  re- 
solved to  force  the  same  upon  Englsnd.** 

But  even  after  proclaiming  Charles,  the  ScoUisb 
ProBbyteriaoa  were  not  prepared  to  admit  biiD, 
save  upon  cooditioos  aod  the  express  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  kirk.  These  negotiations,  which 
were  carried  on  at  Breda,  occupied  some  time.  As 
Charleli'a  praenrsor,  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  vrbo 
was  sltrewdly  suspected  of  huving  heeded  v  direct- 
ed the  murderers  of  Dorislaus,  crossed  over  to  the 
Orkneys  in  this  spring  (1650)  with  a  few  hundred 
foreign  soldiers.  From  these  isles,  where  he  ob- 
tain eii  a  few  recruits,  Montrose  proceeded  to  tbe 
maitdand,  and  disembarked  on  the  shores  of  Csith- 
nese,  with  the  desigo  of  penetrating  into  tbe  High- 
lands, and  calling  his  former  followers  to  his  stand- 
ard. But  Montrose  was  a  royalist  such  as  the 
Presbyterian  royabsta  could  not  tolerate ;  the  Com- 
mitiee  of  Estates  were  well  prepared,  and  Stracbta. 
their  general,  surprised  the  marquis  just  as  he  bad 
advanced  beyond  ^e  pass  of  Invercarron,  on  the  eoa- 
fioes  of  Ross.  After  repulsing  with  his  old  gallsotiy 
the  first  charge  of  the  Covenantera,  ha  saw  his  meo 
lay  down  their  arms  on  a  secood  charge.  His  hone 
1  ParfM  FdMonn. 
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wns  shot  nnder  him,  bntafrteDcl  generously  remonDt- 
pd  him,  and  he  fled  from  that  his  bat  figbt,  leavtog 
hia  ckwk  and  Btar,  hia  Bword  aod  the  garter  with 
which  he  had  been  latety  invested,  behind  him.  He 
swam  lenM  a  rafnd  rirert  diagniied  himself  as  a 
peaaatit,  and  got  aafe  to  the  house  of  aDoAer  fHend ; 
bat  that  friend  proved  falae,  and  baanlj  betrayed 
bim  to  die  Covenanters,  iriuMe  kirk  had  excom- 
monicatod  him,  aod  whose  hearts  were  hardened 
against  the  aeotimenia  of  compassimi  or  genenosity. 
Id  the  mean  disgnise  in  which  he  was  betrayed, 
bound  with  ropes  and  subjected  to  al)-kiodfl  of  in- 
salt,  be  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  there,  in  vir- 
tae  of  a  former  attainder,  he  was  hanged  on  a  gal- 
bwB  thirty  feet  high.  Snch  was  the  wretched  end 
of  Montrose,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  in 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  May.  The  day  of  his 
execution  the  Covenanters  kept  as  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving, and  die  ministers  prayed  exceedingly  for 
the  king's  speedy  coming,  as  one  brought  into  the 
kirk,  and  therefore  nnto  God.  And,  in  effect,  tbst 
god^  prince  Charles  II.  was  coming,  they  having 
coacloded  their  bargain  with  bim  at  Breda,  and  he 
having  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  to  recall  and 
disclaim  nil  commissions  and  declarations  to  the  prej- 
ndke  of  the  covenant ;  to  acknowledge  their  pres- 
ent parfiament;  to  swear,  snbscribe,  and  seal  the 
BStianal  covenant,  and  the  Bdemn  league  and  cove- 
oaat,  as  soon  as  he  shontd  reach  Scotland,  and  be- 
fore  his  admission  to  the  exercise  of  royal  power. 
He  landed  in  the  Frith  of  Cromarty  in  June,  about 
I  month  after  Montrose  wns  hanged,  being  con- 
itrained  to  swallow  the  covenant  as  beat  he  could 
ere  he  was  allowfid  to  set  foot  on  sbore.  Troops 
had  been  already  raised,  and  the  Border  was  in  a 
brmeot;  and  now  an  army  was  eoOeeted  for  the 
king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  aod  the 
Eo^h  parliament  were  denouooed  as  regicides 
tod  nraitors.  The  latter,  therefore,  thought  it  not 
pmdent  to  be  behindhand  with  the  enemy,  nor  stay 
til]  they  ahoold  first  invade  England,  but  resolved 
ndier  to  oony  the  war  at  once  into  Scotland.  The 
eommand  of  the  invading  army  was  offered  to  Fair- 
fax, who  posittv«ly  declined  it;  and  it  was  then  con- 
ferred upon  Cromwell,  an  act  being  pnssedon  the  S6th 
oTJune  for  repealing  the  ordinance,  whereby  Fairfax 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  parliament,  and  another  act  passed  on  the  same 
<lay,aeiiHaeeoNlra<iieente,forcoostitatingandappoint- 
iogOfiver  Cromwell,  Esq.,  to  be  captain-general-in- 
eUef  of  dl  the  forces  raised,  and  to  be  raised,  by  an- 
thari^  of  parliament  within  tiie  commonwealth  of 
Eagluid.  By  the  39Ui  of  Jnne  Cromwell  had  left 
London  and  was  on  his  march  to  the  Borders.* 
The  amy  having  come  to  a  body  and  qnartered 

'  Wa  ban  nuattaiud  the  HMwnnatioo  of  DomUoi  in  tha  pnceding 
jm.  fa  (hit  DODtli  of  Jane  oewi  wu  nceirod  of  the  Tila  mnnlBr  of 
•mAm  tt  Um  eoM«oDw»«tih  diptoDwtiM*.  Thi*  was  Mr.  Aican, 
«k  kad  jam  anind  at  Madrid  and  waa  ladpof  ID  ao  ion.  Bainf  at 
tnrr  in  the  ina  with  Ua  intarprawr,  ud  with  one  footman  attendini 
^n.  BI  EBfliahmen— three  dreued  like  mrrchauta,  and  three  like 
"Um^^bMckad  at  the  door,  and  beinf  admitted,  btemut  tkty  tetrt 
fivUh,  Mr.  Amcam  roe*  fnn  tba  table  U  nlnle  then.  At  he  aalntad 
Am,  the  t— eat  laid  bold  ot  hie  hair  and  atabbed  him ;  the  inter- 
liMer  eidaawKad  to  MoqM,  b«  he  waa  atabbad  alao,  and  tbe^  both 
M  dm  tad.  Thm  nmdaatn  Jiad  te  nfng*  to  tba  Taaatian  wm- 


apon  the  very  edge  of  Scotland,  Cromyrell,  upon 
the  2Sd  of  July,  drew  them  forth  to  a  rendezvous 
upon  a  hill  within  Berwick  bounds,  whence  they 
had  a  full  view  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Scotland, 
"  a  stage  whereon  they  were  to  act  their  parts  in 
the  ensuing  tragedy.**  He  made  a  speech  to  his 
men,  exhorting  them  to  be  foithful  and  conrageons; 
and  then  not  to  doubt  of  a  MeastDg  from  Ood,  and 
all  encouragement  fhim  himself.  The  soldiers  an- 
swered with  a  loud  and  unanimous  ahont;  and  on 
the  morrow,  going  cheerfully  about  their  work, 
they  advanced  into  Scotland  by  the  easterD  shore 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  On  that  night  they  quarter- 
ed in  the  fields  near  Mordingtoo,  and  there  Crom- 
well proclaimed  thronghout  the  camp  that  none,  on 
pain  of  death,  should  offer  violence  or  iojary  to  ihe 
persons  or  goods  of  any  in  Scotland  not  in  arms; 
and  &st  no  soldier  should  presume,  without  special 
license,  to  straggle  half  a  mile  from  the  army. 
Part  of  this  proclamation  was  altogether  unneces- 
sary, for  there  were  no  gooda  of  any  kind  to  injure 
or  plunder;  the  whole  country  between  Berwick 
and  Edinburgh  had  been  swept  as  if  with  a  broom ; 
nothing  was  left  that  could  yield  any  comfort  or 
succor  to  the  invaders.  Cromwell,  who  had  ex* 
pected  no  better  entertainment,  advanced  to  Dan- 
bar,  where  he  received  provisions  from  English 
ships,  sent  thither  on  purpose.  He  then  moved  to 
Haddington,  only  seventeen  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
not  seeing  all  this  while  the  face  of  an  enemy  in 
arms.  But  although  the  Scots  were  not  seen,  they 
were  heard  of,  giving  out  that  they  would  meet  the 
English  at  Gladsmuir.  But  when  Cromwell  got 
there  there  were  no  Scots ;  and  so  he  went  on 
to  Edinburgh,  where  some  bickering  happened 
about  the  possession  of  An^nr's  Seat,  which  the 
English  obtained."  But  notwithstanding  all  tbese 
provocations,  the  Scots  would  not  forsake  theii 
trenches,  »but  lay  npon  the  catch.'" 

'•The  English  army,"  says  Ludlow,  «>  drew  up 
within  sight  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  but  the 
Scots  would  not  hazard  all  by  the  decision  of  a  bat- 
tle, hoping  to  tire  us  out  with  freqnent  skirmishes 
and  harassing  our  men,  relying  much  upon  the  un- 
suitablenesB  of  the  climate  to  onr  constitutions,  es- 
pecially if  they  should  detain  us  in  the  field  till  win- 
ter. Their  coansels  succeeded  according  to  their 
desires,  and  our  army,  through  hard  duty,  scarci^ 
of  provisions,  and  the  rigor  of  the  season,  grew  veiy 
sickly,  aod  dimioshed  daily,  so  that  they  were  ne- 
ceasitated  to  draw  off  to  receive  supplies  from  our 
shipping,  which  coald  not  come  nearer  to'  them 
than  Dunbar,  distant  from  Edinbni^h  above  twenty 
miles.  The  enemy,  observing  onr  army  about  to  re- 
tire, followed  them  close ;  and  foiling  upon  our  rear- 
guard of  horse  in  the  night,  having  the  advantage 
of  a  clear  moon,  beat  them  up  to  our  rear-guard  of 
foot;  which  alarm  coming  suddenly  upon  onr  men, 
put  them  into  some  disorder:  but  a  thick  cloud  in- 
terposing in  that  very  moraeot,  aod  interoepling  the 
light  of  the  moon  for  about  an  hour,  our  army  took 

baaaadoT,  bnt  he  deniad  than  entrance,  and  then,  knowing  the  caitoma 
of  the  eonntrr,  they  took  aaaetaaijr  in  the  neareet  church.— WMeleei. 
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that  opportunity  to  Bociire  themaelves,  and  arrived 
without  any  farther  diaturbaoce  at  Dunbar,  where, 
having  shipped  their  heavy  baggage  and  sick  men, 
they  deaigned  to  return  into  England."  But  David 
Leslie  and  the  army  of  the  kirk  had  got  between 
Dunbar  and  Berwick,  and  had  posseased  them- 
selves  of  all  the  paaaes,  confident  of  aucceaa,  and 
calculating  ou  the  entire  destrnctioa  of  the  invaders. 
And,  indeed,  the  poaition  of  the  Engliah  seemed 
very  desperate  :  coDtrary  winds  had  prevented  the 
arrival  of  provisions  at  Dunbar,  and  the  13,000  men, 
to  which  the  force  was  now  reduced,  had  scarcely 
a  mouthful  of  victuals,  while  Leslie,  well  provided, 
was  girding  them  in  with  27,000  men.  It  was 
Sunday,  the  Slst  of  August,  when  Cromwell  drew 
up  in  the  fields  near  Dunbar:  the  enemy  flanked 
him  in  great  force  on  the  hills  to  the  right;  he 
could  not,  without  great  disadvantage,  go  up  the 
hills  to  engage  them,  nor  would  they  come  down  to 
engage  him.  Both  parties  stood  to  their  arms, 
watching  each  other ;  the  Scots  still  gathering  and 
increasing  npob  all  the  adjacent  hilla,  "  like  a  thick 
dead  menacing  auch  a  shower  to  the  English  aa 
would  wash  them  out  of  their  country,  if  not  out 
of  the  world ;  ■  •  •  and  they  boasted  that  they  had 
tfaem  in  a  worae  pound  than  the  king  had  the  Ear! 
of  Essex  in  Cornwall.*'  But,  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  Scots  urged  on,  it  is  said,  by  their  impa- 
tient preachers,  who  proved  by  Scripture  that  their 
victory  most  be  sure,  drew  down  part  of  their  army 
and  their  train  of  artillery  toward  the  foot  of  the 
hills;  and  then  Cromwell,  who  had  always  aa  much 
Scripture  at  command  aa  any  Presbyterian  preach- 
er, exclaimed,  joyously,  "The  Lord  bath  delivered 
them  into  our  handa  !"  But  there  woa  a  great  dike 
or  ditch  between  the  two  armiea,  »of  great  diead- 
vantage  to  those  who  should  first  attempt  to  pass 
it;"  and  all  that  day  was  allowed  to  elapse.  But 


at  night  the  English  marched  as  close  to  the  ditch 
as  poaeibly  they  could,  each  regiment  baviog  sevenl 
field-pieces  with  it;  and,  as  morning  dawned,  Crom- 
well resolved  to  attempt  to  force  one  of  the  passes 
between  Dunbar  and  Berwick,  by  which  he  miglit, 
with  the  more  ease,  attack  the  enemy's  positioo. 
Accordingly  a  brigade  of  three  regiments  of  horse 
and  two  regimenta  of  foot  was  thrown  forward  to 
the  pass.  The  Scots  gallantly  repulsed  the  assail- 
ants ;  but  Cromwell  led  np  his  own  regiment,  sod, 
after  a  fierce  dispute,  which  lasted  nearly  en  hour, 
and  in  which  the  English  infiintry  fought  desperate- 
ly with  their  pikea  and  the  butt-enda  of  their  mus- 
keta,  the  important  paas  was  carried.  The  Scots 
now  came  down  and  charged  with  all  their  horse, 
being  most  of  them  lancers,  and  they  charged 
strongly.  Just  at  this  moment  a  thick  mist  wss 
diapersed  by  the  risen  sno,  which  now  lighted  up 
that  fiek]  of  blood,  and  fully  revealed  the  two  ar- 
mies to  each  other.  Cromwell  shouted,  Now  ler  i 
God  arise,  and  his  enemies  shall  he  scattered." 
And  before  the  sun  waa  much  higher  the  army  of 
the  kirk  was  scattered,  with  the  tremendous  loss 
of  4,000  slain  end  10,000  prisoners.  The  conqueror  i 
ordered  the  107th  Psalm  to  be  sang  in  the  field, 
and  then  marched  again  to  Edinburgh,  which  threw 
open  its  gates  at  his  approach.  Glasgow  followed 
the  example ;  and  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  Engliah  parliament  bad  many 
friends,  quietly  submitted.  Strachao,  who  had 
destroyed  Montrose,  took  service  with  Cromwell. 
The  king  fled  toward  the  Highlands,  with  the  in- 
tention of  quitting  Scotland,  or  et  least  the  Cove- 
nanters, forever;  but  the  chiefs  of  that  party  niodts 
him  stay,  and  prepared  to  crown  him,  at  Scddp. 
mouarch  of  the  three  kingdoms,  when  he  was  not 
master  of  the  least  of  them. 
A.D.  1651.    But  while  Cromwell  was  besiegtog 
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Edinborgh  Cutle,  disputiDg  upon  poiata  of  theolo- 
gy with  the  Presbyterian  preschera,  aod  ■uflferiDg 
from  a  fit  of  the  agoe,  Cbarlei  collected  another 
irmy,  tod  took  up  a  ■troog  poaition  Dear  'Stirling. 
Id  nin  Lambert  attempted  to  bring  him  to  actioo ; 
the  Scots  remembered  the  lessoa  that  had  been 
taoght  tbem  at  Dunbar,  and  would  not  leave  their 
fortified  bills.  Cromwell  then  crossed  the  Forth, 
lod,  after  taking  every  town  and  castle  that  be  ap- 
proached, be  sat  down  before  Perth,  "  thereby  to 
fXop  the  Highlanders  from  sending  any  supplies  to 
the  king  at  Stirling,  either  of  men  or  provisions." 
Bat  Cromwell  had  scarcely  taken  possesaion  of 
Perth  wheo  be  learoed  that  Charles  had  adopted 
the  bohl  resolution  of  raarcbiog,  in  his  absence,  into 


England.  And,  in  effect,  the  king  left  Stirling  on 
the  3l8t  of  July,  and  reached  Carlisle  on  the  6th  of 
August.  "The  noise  of  this  irruption  made  a  ter- 
rible echo  through  all  the  nation,  especially  in  the 
ears  of  the  parliament  at  Westminster;  but  they 
had  beforehand  provided  to  welcome  these  new- 
come  guests,  and,  first  of  all.  Major-general  Har- 
rison, attended  by  3000  horse  and  dragoons,  joining 
himself  with  Colonel  Rich  and  some  other  great  com- 
manders, marched  away  to  salute'  them  upon  their 
entrance  into  England."  Cromwell,  too,  instantly 
left  Scotland  in  pursuit;  but  so  rapid  and  well- 
directed  were  the  movements  of  tbe  invading  army, 
that  Charles  got  to  Worcester  without  molestation, 
and  established  himself  there  with  about  16,000 
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effective  meo.  As  Cromwell  spurred  through  the 
Dorthem  counties  he  encountered  a  band  of  royal- 
iita,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,'  and  cut 
tbem  to  pieces ;  and,  having  formed  a  junction  with 
Harrison,  Rich,  Robert  Lilburne,  and  Fleetwood, 
he  arrived  before  Worcester  on  tbe  28th  of  August 
with  a  force  superior  to  that  of  the  king.  Tbe  par- 
lument'B  troops  dashed  across  the  Severn ;  and  on 
tbe  3d  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
nf  Dunbar,  Cromwell  gained  what  he  called  his 
■  crowning  mercy '"^  at  Worcester.  The  royalista, 
*iieT  a  gallant  contest,  were  thoroughly  defeated, 

'  Ttii  Grai  Bdhercnt  to  the  royal  odm  wm  taken  priionsr  a  few 
*»Ti  •ft«r  tbii  by  a  party  of  th«  parliamsotaT?  Iroopa,  u  h«  wai  flying 
Iran  tba  kuUa  of  WoroaUr,  ud  waa  behetdad  in  hi*  own  town  of 
Wioa,  by  NHtenca  of  wbat  «a*  called  a  JlJgh  Court  of  Joaiice,  com- 
P»d  of  KKM  miliUry  officen,  nn  Ihe  I5ih  of  October  following.  By 
Ui(  iiB*  iha  parliament,  MuiderinK  itielf  aa  the  eitabliibei}  fotm- 
»»nt  cf  ih«  coantry,  aMamrd  the  rif  ht  of  treating  all  armed  oppoaition 
'1  111  aDthDrity  by  any  Engliah  aubiMt  aa  treaMD.  The  myaliiti, 
i"mr,  of  eoarie  i«farded  toeh  proceeding!  aa  nolhiug  leu  than 
"  ■nrdenag  in  coU  blood"— the  aiprcinon  oacd  un  tLia  occaaioD  by 
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and  Charles,  escaping  with  difficulty,  fled  for  his 
life,  "knowing  full  well  that  should  he  be  taken,  he< 
might  expect  no  better  treatment  than  bis  father 
had."  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  showed  courage 
in  the  battle— it  is  certain  that  he  showed  great  in- 
genuity and  presence  of  mind  in  the  flight:  never- 
theless, but  for  tbe  devoted  kiyalty,  the  incorruptible 
fidelity  of  bis  partisans,  he  must  have  been  taken  br 
his  pursuers.  After  a  variety  of  romantic  adven- 
tures and  wanderings  from  place  to  place,  Charles, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  got  to  Shoreham,  on 
the  Sussex  coast,  and  from  thence,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  he  crossed  over  to  France  in  ii 
collier.  He  did  not  see  England  again  until  he 
was  brdught  back  triumphantly  by  General  Monk. 

On  leaving  "the  Golgotha  of  Worcester,"  Crom- 
well hastened  to  lay  his  victorious  palms  at  the  feet 
of  parliament.  He  was  again  met.  at  his  approach 
to  London,  by  the  speaker,  by  the  whole  parliament, 
by  tbe  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  by  an  immense 
concourse  of  people.  Tbe  royal  palace  of  Hampton 
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Court  was  prepared  for  his  receplacni;  aod  shortly 
after  an  estate  in  land,  worth  <i64000  a-year,  wu 
Toted  to  him.  Fnnii  thii  moment,  u  is  geberally 
Admitted  by  those  who  have  most  ciir«fally  stndied 
his  eharaeter  and  history,  Cromwoll  Imgan  to  en- 
tertain vagne  notions  of  grasping  at  Ihe  snpreme 
aathorily.*  As  he  had  left  Ireton  to  eom|riete  ^e 
conqneBt  of  Ireland,  so  be  had  left  Monk,  who  at 
tins  time  eDjo}%d  an  nnusual  degree  of  his  favor,  to 
reduce  the  king's  party  in  Scotland ;  and  both  these 
generals  were  saccessfol.  Scilly,  Jersey,  Gnern- 
sey,  and  the  Isle  Man  (tlie  last  made  famons  by  the 
eelebratdd  Conntess  of  Derby)  were  easily  rednced; 
and  whererer  the  flag  of  the  commonwealth  showed 
ttaelf,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  it  was  victorions. 
Vane,  St.  John,  and  six  others  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  settle  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  a 
onion  with  England,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  to  •*  incor- 
'  porate"  SeotlaodwiA  ttie  commonwealth.  Though 
Scottish  eommiaioners  were  fbnad  to  act  with  them, 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  and  the  mass  of  the  nation 
detested  alike  the  words  <«  onion"  and  incorpora- 
tion ;"  bat  among  the  cogent  arguments  of  ihe  En- 
glish were  a  victorious  army,  a  chain  of  forts,  an 
entire  command  of  the  coasts  aod  the  trade  of 
Scotland  ;  aod,  in  the  end,  eighteen  oat  of  thirty- 
one  counUes,  and  twenty-four  oot  of  fifly-six  cities 
Bod  boroughs,  consented  to  the  onion,  aod  sent  np 
twenty-eight  members  to  sit  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment. Ireland  also  was  incorporsted  with  the  com- 
moDweatth,  and  all  signs  of  royalty  were  effaced  in 
both  those  countries. 

Ever  since  the  anavenged  massacre  at  Amboyna, 
the  English  sailors  and  people  had  borne  great  ill 
will  to  ^e  Dutch ;  and  many  recent  eircnmstanees 
had  eoDtributed  to  exasperate  this  feeling.  The 
goremment  of  the  United  FroTtneea  had  treated 
the  envoys  of  the  commonwealth  with  marked  dis- 
respect ;  nor  did  they  send  any  ambassadors  to  Lon- 
don till  nearly  three  years  after  the  execotion  of 
Charles,  when,  warned  by  the  victory  of  Worces- 
ter, they  sent  over  in  a  harry  to  solicit,  with  great 
humility,  the  renewal  of  friendly  negotiations.  But 
these  envoys  came  too  late :  the  parliament  had  is- 
sued letters  of  marqne  to  indemnify  the  conotry  for 
losses  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Dutch  vessels,  and 

>  Thm  dvUTBiiiwd  npobllnn  Lndlow,  who  baeam  tbe  bittaraiwnij 
of  Ctomwell,  uji. — "  Hti  peraicioux  intentionidid  notditcorer  tham' 
Mire*  opeiily  till  tfiet  the  batt)«  of  Worceit«r,  wbicb,  in  oo»  of  hii 
lattan  to  iba  parliaaant,  ba  called  'the  crtmming  pidtrf.'  At  tha 
•Baa  time,  when  be  diuniraad  the  militia,  who  had  matt  readily  oflarad 
thenuelvei  to  verre  the  commonwealth  avaiatt  the  Scota,  he  did  it 
with  anger  and  contempt,  which  was  all  the  acknowledgment  tkey 
gobU  obtain  from  hiu  for  their  aarrice  and  alll»eiioa  to  tha  public 
caaae.  In  a  word,  to  ninoh  waa  he  alerated  with  that  aooceea,  that 
Hi-  Hugh  Paten,  aa  ha  tince  told  me,  WA,  io  much  nntiue  of  it,  u  (o 
mjia  confidence  to  a  friend apon  the  road, in  hiatetani  from  Wiodaor, 
that  CtomwaU  wonld  maha  himaelf  kinf .  He  now  began  to  deapiaa 
divera  membeta  of  tha  Hooaa  whom  ha  bad  fennerijroonTted,  andfraw 
moat  familiar  with  thoae  ha  need  to  ihow  moat  areision  to ;  endeared 
ing*  to  oblige  the  rojal  party,  by  procaring  for  them  more  faroraUa 
condition*  tbaa  eonaiaied  with  tha  Jnatiee  of  tha  pariiaaieBt  to  grant, 
uder  eokv  ot  qaiailnr  tha  apirita  of  many  people,  aad  kaaping  Ihan 
fiom  engaging  in  new  diatatbancaa  to  raacoe  tbemaahea  oat  of  thoae 
frar*  which  many  who  had  acted  for  tha  king  yet  lay  under ;  though 
at  the  am*  tine  ha  daiignad  nothing,  aa  by  the  anoeaa*  waa  alnoat 
■Bniieal,  bat  to  advuoa  Umaalf  by  all  nannar  ot  maana,  aad  to  batt^ 
ttie  great  trMt  whldt  th*  partiaatant  and  good  peopl*  of  England  bad 
repnaed  1b  htm." 


they  had  passed  the  memorsble  Navigation  Act, 
which  estdiKshed  as  national  law  that  no  goods 
from  any  qaarter  beyond  Enrope  dumld  be  im- 
ported Irfto  Eui^and,  ezcefA  bj  vessels  belonging  te 
England  or  to  En^h  colonieB ;  and  that  no  pro- 
dncison  of  Europe  sfaonid  be  imported  except  iy 
En^lrii  ships,  or  ships  belon^g  to  the  country 
which  famished  the  {nvdnctioo.  This  deadly  blow 
was  aimed  at  the  carrying-trade  of  the  Dutch,  me 
of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  their  commercial 
prosperity.   Nor  was  this  all :  the  English  parba- 
ment  demanded  airears  doe  tiy  the  Dutch  for  (heir 
right  of  fishing  on  die  shores  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  also  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  with  a 
free  trade  to  the  flag  of  the  commonweal^.  It 
was,  moreover,  clamorously  demanded  by  the  En- 
glish mariners  and  people,  that  the  sarrlvors  of  Ae 
Dutch  that  had  asusted  in  the  massaeie  of  the  En- 
glish at  Amboyna  should  be  fpiren  np  to  jnstiM.  All 
these  things  were  quite  enough  to  produce  hostiB- 
ties  between  two  proud  and  warlike  nations;  bot no 
doabt  the  two  facts  which  most  contributed  to  the 
war  were  these : — Ist.  The  House  of  Orange,  close- 
ly allied  by  marriage  to  that  of  Staart,  had  streno- 
ously  exerted  itself  to  avenge  the  late  king's  death, 
aod  restore  his  son.    3d.  The  English  parliameat 
had  formed  the  grand  scheme  of  a  republican  anion, 
proposing  to  incorporate  the  United  Provinces  with 
the  English  commonwealth,  and  with  that  view  had 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  republican  psr^ 
in  Holland,  who  were  irritated  by  the  despotic  en- 
croachments of  the  princes  of  Orange  (who  wars 
rendering  themselves  as  absotnte,  nnder  the  name 
of  stadthoMers,  as  were  any  of  the  kings  of  Europs). 
An  the  money  which  had  enabled  Charles  IL  to  Irad 
in  Scotland  and  invade  England  had  been  fbrnished 
by  the  Honse  of  Orange;  and,  on  the  odierride,tIl 
the  disaffectioa  in  Uie  Low  Countries,  which  threst- 
ened  ^e  min  of  that  House,  had  of  late  looked  for 
hope  and  encouragement  to  the  English  parliament; 
though,  io  effect,  the  repoblicaos  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  too  wise  and  too  national  to  con- 
template  seriously  the  iocorporstion  proposed.  A 
collision  was  inevitable.    Van  Tromp,  the  best  of 
the  Dutch  admirals,  and  a  devoted  partisan  of  the 
Honse  of  Orange,  sailed  op  the  Channel  with  forty 
sail.    Blake,  who  had  swept  the  fleet  of  Prince 
Rupert  from  the  seas,  was  in  the  Downs  with  only 
twenty  sail;  bot  the  English  admiral  insisted  that 
the  Dutch  should  strike  their  topmasts  to  his  flsg. 
io  acknowledgment  of  the  old  sovereign^  of  tbsni- 
tioa  over  the  narrow  seas.   Van  Tromp  of  cosns 
refused,  and  kept  his  course  tilt  he  came  nesrif 
alongside  of  the  En^ish  admiral.   Then  Bbke  or- 
dered a  gun  to  be  fired  at  Van  Tromp's  flag,  wfaich 
was  done  thrice;  bat,  instead  of  striking  his  flB|. 
Van  Tromp  poared  a  broadside  into  Bhtke.  TbsD 
the  action,  as  far  aa  the  wind  and  weather  wonM 
permit,  became  general,  and  lasted  from  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  nigfatfoll,  when  the 
Dutch  sheered  off;  with  the  loss  of  two  ships,  ooe 
of  which  was  taken,  the  other  sunk.   This  fight,  in 
which  the  commoaweahh  sailors  displayed  wonder 
fhl  ardor,  was  fought  on  the  19tb  d  May.  1^ 
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Tbe  Statefl-Oeneral  Bccnsed  Blaks  of  beiog  tiie  ag- 
grcMor,  and  iatimBted  a  desire  to  treat  amicably  for 
the  Bdjtutment  of  all  diffienl^s :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  tbey  continaed  to  in  crease  their  fleet;  and 
tbe  Dutch  ■eatneo — tfaeo  esteemed  tbe  best  in  the 
world — were  eager  for  their  revenge ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  Jaly  the  English  parKameot  pat  forth  an 
open  and  apirited  declaratioo  of  war,  affirming  that 
Aey  fitand  too  much  cause  to  believe  that  the  states 
<tf  the  United  Provinces  had  ao  intention,  by  force, 
to  nsarp  the  known  righto  of  EnglaBd  in  the  seas, 
to  destroy  her  ieets,  that  were,  under  God,  her 
mlh  and  balmrha,  and  therelqr  to  aiposa  the  com- 
monwealth to  iavaaion.   In  Iba  mean  time,  Btake 
hid  made  many  prises,  bodi  merchantmen  and 
Dutch  men-of-war;  and  Sir  George  Ayscoogh,  the 
vice-admiral,  had  been  recalled  with  his  squadron 
frora  tbe  West  Indies.   When  Van  Tromp  again 
pot  to  sea  his  ibrce  more  than  doubled  the  concen- 
trated fleet  of  the  parliament,  and  he  talked  loudly 
of  annihilating  his  enemy.    But  he  shaped  so  bad  a 
course  that  be  never  got  into  action ;  and,  when  a 
dreadful  storm  arose,  which  scattered  his  fleet  of  a 
faondred  awl,  he  sailed  back  to  Holland  with  the  loss 
of  five  friptee.   Tbe  famous  Admiral  De  Ruyter 
then  put  to  sea  whli  a  much  smaller  force,  and  came 
op  nith  Ayseongh  off  Pljmonth.   A  drawn  battie, 
pOantiy  firagfat,  wu  the  result  of  tUs  meeting. 
Soon  ifter  De  Rnyter  was  reinforced  by  all  the 
Dutch  sqoadrons  under  De  Witt;  and  on  the  26th 
of  September,  aflmr  several  smart  skirmishes,  he 
etme  np  with  Blake,  who,  however,  so  maomuvered 
u  to  get  and  keep  the  weather-gage.  After  fighting 
resolotely  for  many  hours,  De  Ruyter  and  De  Witt, 
ooder  cover  of  n^ht,  bore  away  for  their  own  coast, 
hanng  lost  one  ship,  which  was  taken  by  Captain 
MiMoiay,  and  three  or  four  which  went  down  at 
wa  after  the  action.    A  few  days  after  this  action 
a  imsll  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  (for  the 
cooneoDwealth  had  atready  a  fleet  there  to  protect 
trade)  was  attacked  near  Leghorn  by  a  superior 
force;  but  the  Dutch  gsined  no  advantage.  Many 
otlm  ebanea  BBcoonters  took  place;  and,  thon^ 
aot  CTMywhere  sncceasfnlt  the  English  seamen 
nrariaUy  vindicated  their  old  repatation,  which 
(thnn^  no  fanlt  of  theirs)  had  been  somewhat 
tarnished  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  Drake. 
Tbe  King  of  Denmark  lud  an  embargo  on  the  En- 
glish mercbaotmen  in  the  Baltic,  closed  the  passage 
of  the  Sound  to  the  English  flag,  and  sent  five  of  bis 
peattbipe  to  join  the  Dutch ;  and,  at  tbe  same  time, 
■hipi  of  nrioos  nations,  but  bearing  the  French  flag, 
were  croising  everywhere  as  privateers.   On  tbe 
39th  of  November,  when  Blake  had  been  obliged  to 
^Tide  his  fleet  in  order  to  watch  the  enemy  in  vari- 
ooB  qoarters,  and  when  he  had  only  thhrty-seven 
alups  with  him,  Van  Tromp  faced  bim  in  the  Downs 
*^  "ighty  sail  of  men-of-war  and  ten  fire-^ipa. 
^ing  eiitnr  nnwiUing  to  decline  the  combat,  or  an- 
■Mb  i>y  reason  of  the  wind,  which  is  stated  to  have 
ufiivmUe  to  htm,  Bhike  engaged  with  the 
*^  Dnteh  fleet,  and  fbaght  ffarionsfy  from  ten  in 
^  morning  till  six  at  night,  when  ho  was  happy  to 
•w^ie  ID  the  dariuesB.  Tlie  Dutch  had  taken  die 


•*  Garland"  frigate,  borned  tbe  uBonaventare,"  and 
sunk  three  others ;  but  one  of  their  flag-ships  had 
been  blown  up,  and  the  ships  of  Van  Tromp  and 
De  Kuyter  greatly  damaged.  After  the  fight  Van 
Tromp  sailed  through  the  Channel  to  convoy  home 
the  Doteh-French  fleete ;  and  the  Dnteb  were  so 
elated  by  their  victory  that  they  talked  of  nothing 
but  blocking  up  the  River  Thames,  and  forcing  the 
English  commonwealth  to  m  ignominious  peace; 
and  Van  Tromp  clapped  a  broom  to  his  mast-head 
to  proclaim  that  he  meant  to  sweep  the  English  navy 
from  the  seas. 

A.D.  1663.  Bat  Van  Tromp,  who  was  drank,  and 
tiie  Dutch,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  were  hugely 
mistaken  as  to  the  sfurit  and  rMonrces  of  the  young 
republic.  The  Ramp,  with  incredible  diligence  and 
conduct,  repaired  their  shattered  fleet,  and  fitted  out 
another,  to  the  amazement  of  Europe ;  and,  by  the 
8th  of  Febroaiy,  Blake  again  took  tbe  sea,  having 
with  him  Dean  and  Monk  and  sixty  men-of-war. 
Sailing  from  Queeosbniy,  he  went  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  was  joined  by  twenty  more  men-of-war. 
Then  he  sailed  over  against  Portland,  ''half  seas 
over,  to  call  Tromp  to  ao  account  for  passing  the 
Channel  without  the  Rump's  leave end  upon  tbe 
leth  Febmary  he  descried  the  enemy,  and 
brooght  him  to  action — at  first  witii  only  thirteen 
of  his  ships,  Blake  and  Dean  being  both  on  board 
tbe  "Triom]^**  wUch  received  seven  hundred 
shots  in  her  hnU,  but  was  bravely  rriiered  by  Cap- 
tain Lawson,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  being  not  aUe  to 
come  up  for  some  time.  But,  when  the  rest  of  the 
English  fleet  came,  a  most  furioas  fight  sncceeded, 
wherein  the  Dutch  had  six  men-of-war  taken  or 
sunk,  the  English  losing  not  one  ship.  When  the- 
action  began  Van  Tromp  had  seveDty-six  men-of- 
war  and  about  thirty  merchantmen,  most  of  which 
were  armed.  Night  separated  the  combatants,  bat 
Blake  renewed  tbe  fight  on  the  morrow  off  Wey- 
mouth. Van  Tromp)  after  the  first  shock,  put  his 
merchantmen  before  him,  and  fought  retreating  to- 
ward the  port  of  Boulogne ;  but  the  En^ish  frigates 
took  many  of  his  merchantmen,  and  Captain  Law- 
son  boarded  and  carried  one  of  the  Dutch  men-of- 
war.  Again  night  stopped  that  deadly  fire,  but  on 
the  morrow — it  was  a  Sabbath  morn — ^Blake  agidn 
brought  Van  Tromp  to  action,  and  fought  him  with 
advantege  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  •>  when, 
the  wind  proving  cross  to  the  English  at  N.N.E.," 
Tromp  got  to  Calais  sands.  At  the  end  of  this 
three  days*  fight  Blake  bad  token  or  destroyed 
eleven  ships-of-war  and  thirty  merchantmen,  had 
killed  two  thousand  men,  and  taken  fifteen  hundred* 
having  himself  lost  only  one  ship,  but  suffered  se- 
verely in  killed  and  wounded.  Upon  the  return  of 
the  humbled  Van  Tromp  the  common  people  ra  tho 
Dutch  provinces  were  all  in  an  nproar  and  tumult; 
and  the  prorince  of  Holland,  widioat  the  cousant 
of  Uie  other  prorinces,  privately  empkiyed  Colonel 
Doleman  and  some  others— gaining  over  Hugh 
Peters,  the  famous  preacher — to  try  the  incUnn- 
tions  of  the  Rump  for  a  peace.^ 

1  ThnriM,  Slats  Papen.— Btuhwoith.— Whilileek.— C^.— Pari 
HiiL— Parbct  Polltleiaa. 
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But,  while  the  commouwealth  w»b  thus  triuraph- 
iog  on  its  proper  elemeot  hy  meaDS  of  the  Me  aud 
heroic  Blake  aad  bis  eotfausiaBtic  seamen,  who  now 
said,  with  no  vud  boast,  that  they  had  paid  the 
Dutch  tor  their  cnielUoB  at  Amboyoa,  the  parlia- 
ijneat,  from  an  aceumtilatk»  of  circamitaDces,  was 
falling  into  diarepate  and  diarespeet  in  the  country. 
They  had  not,  e«ept  to  a  veiy  limited  degree,  filled 
up  the  Tacaaciea  in  the  House  of  Commooa,  feeling 
that  any  election,  faowerer  managed,  would  leave 
them  in  a  minority ;  and  though,  at  the  instMice  of 
Cromwell,  they  bad,  io  November,  1651i  decided 
that  the  present  [larliament  should  cease  io  Novem- 
ber, 1654,  they  coatloued  to  act  as  if  tbey  contem- 
plated DO  dissolution — as  if  they  considered  their 
power  to  be  perpetual.  It  was  only  of  the  army, 
which  had  made  them  what  they  were,  that  they 
were  apprehensive  or  jealous ;  and  while  Cromwell, 
whoae  control  over  the  army  was  now  absolute, 
urged  them  to  give  up  their  power,  they  urged 
Cromwell  to  reduce  the  army.  If  there  were  per^ 
sonal  ambitioD  and  the  intfizication  of  power  on  both 
udes,  there  were  cartBiuly  on  both  sides — as  well  on 
that  of  Cromwell  as  on  that  of  the  Vanes,  the  Mar- 
tens, and  the  other  commonwealth-men — high,  and 
noble,  and  patriotic  motives.  Each,  in  hot,  wished 
for  power  for  the  establishing  or  worlting  out  a 
system  which  each  deemed  the  best  for  the  peace, 
the  iuppinesa,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation ;  and,  in 
justice  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  must  be  avowed  that 
bis  scheme  of  social  policy  was  io  itself  one  of  the 
purest  which  had  as  yet  entered  into  the  mind  of 
any  statesman,  and  one  that  adapted  itself  more 
readily  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  community 
than  the  more  finely-drawn  theories  of  the  republi- 
cans. This  wonderful  man  had  certunly  a  long  and 
doubtful  struggle,  not  merely  with  hia  former  friends, 
but  now-republican  opponents,  but  also  with  his  own 
heart  and  conscience ;  and  he  was  quiet,  or  at  least 
abstained  from  any  very  open  act,  until  the  parHB- 
meot  betrayed  an  intention  of  coalescing  with  the 
Presbyterians,  who,  in  their  hearts,  hated  both 
Cromwell  and  parliament  alike.  "It  was  ^out  this 
time,"  says  Whitelock  himself,  "that  the  Lord- 
general  Cromwell,  meeting  with  Mr.  Wbitelock, 
who  then  held  the  great  seal,  saluted  him  with 
more  than  ordinary  courtesy,  and  desired  him  to 
walk  aside  that  they  might  have  some  private  dis- 
course together."  In  that  private  discourse  Crom- 
well said  that  they  ought  not  to  be  fiwled  out  of  the 
mercies  and  successes  which  God  had  given  the 
nation,  nw  be  broken  in  pieces  by  their  particular 
jarriogs  and  animostties  one  against  another ;  that 
they  ought  to  unite  their  counsels,  hands,  and 
hearts,  to  make  good  what  they  had  so  dearly 
booght  with  so  much  hazard,  blood,  and  treasure, 
and  not  hazard  all  again  by  their  private  jangling, 
and  bring  those  mi8chie&  upon  themselves  which 
their  enemies  could  never  do.  Whitelock  saye  that 
he  hinted  to  Cromwell  that  bis  gallant  army,  after 
full  conquest  of  their  enemies,  might  grow  into 
bctious  and  ambitious  designs ;  and  that  Cromwell, 
after  speaking  of  his  poor  endeavors  to.  keep  the 
army  in  aO  order  and  obedience,  averred  that  the 


officers  were  given  to  particular  fkctiona,  and  to 
mormurings  that  they  were  not  rewarded  accord- 
ing  to  their  deserts,  that  others  who  bad  adventured 
least  had  gained  most,  and  that  they  had  neitfaar 
profit,  nor  preferment,  nor  place  io  the  goverameat. 
which  others  held  who  had  undergone  no  harcMiip 
nor  hazard  for  the  commonwealth.  »•  Tbeo,*'  con- 
tinued Cromwell,  "as  for  the  menbers  of  parlia- 
ment, the  army  begins  to  have  a  strange  distaste 
agaiost  then ;  and  I  wish  there  were  not  too  mncb 
cause  for  it.  And  really  their  pride,  and  ambitioa, 
and  self-seeking;  their  engrossing  all  places  of  booor 
and  profit  to  themselves  and  their  friends;  their  daily 
breaking  forth  into  new  and  violent  parties  and  fac- 
tions; their  delays  of  business,  and  design  to  perpet- 
uate themselves,  and  to  continue  the  power  io  their 
own  hands ;  their  meddling  in  private  matters  be- 
tween party  and  parQr,  contrary  to  the  instittitioo 
of  parliament;  their  injustice  and  partiality  in  these 
matters,  and  the  scandalous  lives  of  some  of  the 
chief  of  them,  do  give  too  much  ground  for  people 
to  open  their  months  against  them  and  to  dislike 
them.  Nor  can  they  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
justice,  OE  law,  or  reason ;  they  Uiemaelves  being 
the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  liaUe  to  no  ac- 
count to  any,  nor  to  be  controlled  or  regulated  1^ 
any  other  power,  there  being  none  snperior  or  co- 
ordinate with  them.  And  unless  there  be  some 
autboriQr  and  power,  so  full  and  so  high  us  to  re- 
strain and  keep  things  in  better  order,  end  cfaecic 
these  exorbitances,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent 
our  rniu."  Whitelock  admitted  the  danger  and  tiie 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  case,  confessing  that  the 
gseatest  difficulty  lay  with  the  parliament,  who 
were  acknowledged  the  supreme  power  of  the  na- 
tion, and  who  had  given  both  Cromwell  and  White- 
lock  the  commissions  they  held ;  and  acknowledging 
that  too  many  of  them  were  much  to  Uame  on  ac- 
count of  tiie  lives  they  led,  be  hoped  that  hm  ex- 
cellency would  not  look  npon  them  as  generally 
depraved.  Cromwell  then,  speaking  hastily,  said 
that  there  was  nothing  to  hope,  but  a  great  deal  to 
fear,  from  them;  tiiat  they  would  destroy  what 
the  Lord  had  done  graciously  for  them  in  the  king- 
dom. "  We  all  forget  God,  and  God  will  forget  us." 
cried  Cromwell,  whose  deep  religious  feelings  have 
been  so  generally  and  so  onjustiy  set  down  in  all 
cases  as  nnk  hypocrisy;  "God  will  give  us  up  to 
confusion,  and  these  men  wiH  help  it  on  if  they  be 
suffered  to  proceed  in  thwr  ways.  Some  course 
must  be  thought  of  to  curb  and  restrain  them,  or 
we  shdl  all  be  ruined."  WMteloek  agun  repre- 
sented that  Cromwell  and  himself  had  acknowledged 
their  supreme  power,  and  taken  their  commlssHnis 
and  authority  in  the  highest  concernments  from 
them,  and  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  out  a  way 
how  they  could  restrain  and  curb  them  after  this. 
Then  Cromwell  put  this  significant  question — "  What 
if  a  man  should  take  uponhim  to  be  king?"  White- 
lock  replied  that  he  thought  that  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease ;  and,  on  being  asked  why 
he  thought  so,  be  thus  (as  he  says)  stated  his  rea  ■ 
sons,  as  follows : — "  As  to  your  person,  the  title  of 
king  wotdd  be  of  no  advantage,  beeaute  yim  hate  Ike 
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fail  ivigty  yovxr  in  you  already  concerning  the  nU- 
litia,  at  you  are  general.  As  to  the  Domio&tion  of 
dfil  oflScerti  Ummo  whom  yon  tluak  fittoBt  are  lel- 
inm  refined :  nd,  ahfaongh  yon  have  do  negative 
rate  IB  the  puang  of  Uwt,  yet  what  yoa  dislike 
w31  not  eariljr  be  cvried ;  and  the  taxea  an  ^ready 
Mttled,  ud  ID  yoar  power  to  dispose  the  money 
rased.  And  at  to  foreign  qffaiTt,  though  the  cere- 
memal  appUeation  he  made  to  the  parliament^  yet  the 
good  or  bad  tveeett  in  it  it  from  your  exceUeney ; 
tnd  partiadar  toUdtationt  of  foreign  minitters  are 
made  to  you  only ;  so  that  I  apprehend,  indeed,  less 
covj,  and  danger,  and  pomp,  but  not  less  power  and 
reil  oppcHtunitiea  of  doing  good  in  yonr  being  gen- 
eral than  wonid  be  if  yon  had  assnmed  the  title 
«f  king."  [And,  indeed,  if  all  this  were  true,  Crom- 
well was  almost  as  ranch  a  sovereign  before  destroy- 
ing theRomp  as  he  was  after  that  great  coup  d'itat.] 
Bat  Cromwell,  still  clinging  to  the  notion  of  kiog- 
•hip,  toM  Whitaloek  that  he  had  heard  some  law- 
yanehaarve  that  he  who  waa  actually  king,  whether 
by  deaeent  or  merely  by  Section,  yet,  being  once 
king,  all  acta  done  hf  lum  aa  king  were,  by  an  act 
•f  pirliaaiaDt  in  Henry  VI!.*a  time,  as  lawful  and 
jutifiaUe  aa  if  they  had  been  done  by  any  king  that 
bad  tbe  crown  by  inheritance  from  his  forefathers; 
so  that  it  waa  «ifer  for  those  who  acted  nnder  a 
biog,  be  his  title  wlut  it  might,  than  for  those  who 
acted  nnder  any  other  power.  "  And.  snrely,"  con- 
tiDued  Cromwell,  '*  the  power  of  a  king  is  so  great 
ud  high,  and  so  nniveraalty  nnderatood  and  rever- 
eaced  by  the  people  of  tUa  nation,  that  tbe  name 
of  it  might  Dot  only  indemnify  in  a  great  measure 
tbose  that  act  under  it,  bat  likewise  be  of  great  use 
and  advantage  in  aneh  times  a*  these,  to  cnrb  the 
iasoleneea  of  dioaa  whom  the  present  powera  can 
aot  eootrd.**  Whitetoek  rejoined,  Uiat,  if  Uteb- 
nemiea  abonld  come  to  get  the  upper  hand  uf 
lkeB^  that  aet-of  parliameDt  of  Heniy  VII.  would 
be  Dttla  regarded.  »  But  what  do  you  apprehend 
woald  be  the  danger  of  taking  Hub  title  7"  asked 
Cromwell.  Whitelock  replied,  that  the  danger  was 
•nnply  this — tfaatthe  main  controversy  between  them 
tod  their  adversariea  was,  whether  the  government 
iluMild  be  ertaUtshed  in  monarchy  or  in  a  free  state 
or  conunonwealth,  moat  of  tiieir  friends  having  en- 
gaged witii  them,  and  undergone  all  their  hazards 
and  diffienlties,  upon  the  hopes  of  having  the  gov- 
wnmsnt  settled  in  a  atate,  they  being  persuad- 
ed that  nnder  the  government  of  a  commonwealth 
tfaey  should  eDjoy  mcffo  civil  and  religious  liberty 
than  they  ahonld  under  a  monarchy,  tiiie  ovila  and 
abases  irf  wUnh  were  00  fresh  in  their  memnies 
■ad  snflMnga:  but  tbe  question  would  then  be 
whadwr  Cronnrdl  or  Staart  ahonld  be  king  and 
noaareh.  Cromwell  coofeased  that  there  wa»  rea> 
WB  ia  theaa  objections;  bnt  he  naked  Whitebck 
«^bat  other  thing  he  could  propound  to  obviate  tbe 
preaent  danger;  and  Whitelock,  after  a  long  dis- 
coarse,  in  irtiich  he  spoke  of  the  busy  and  turbulent 
tpiriis  of  many  men  in  the  army,  that  wanted  not 
cooBsd  and  encoaragemeot — it  might  be,  from  some 
meeibeTS  of  tbe  very  parliameot^-b^^ed  "  a  little  to 
coBsidar  the  condition  of  the  Kiag  of  Scots"— aa  he 


correctly  designnted  Charles  II.  "That  prince," 
continued  the  man  of  the  long  robe,  is  reduced  to 
80  very  low  a  condition,  that  both  he  and  all  abont 
him  can  not  but  be  very  inclinable  to  hearken  to 
any  terras  whereby  their  tost  hopes  may  be  revived 
of  his  being  restored  to  the  crown,  and  tiiey  to  their 
fortunes  and  native  conntry.  By  a  private  treaty 
with  him  you  may  secure  yourself,  and  your  friends, 
and  their  fortunes;  yon  may  make  yoatsetf  atid 
your  posterity  as  great  and  permanent,  to  all  human 
probability,  as  ever  any  subject  was,  and  provide  for 
your  friends.  Yon  may  put  such  limits  to  monarchi- 
cal power  as  will  secure  onr  spiritual  and  civil  liber- 
ties; and  you  niay  secure  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  all  engaged  by  having  tbe  power  of  the  militia 
continued  in  yourself,  and  whom  you  shall  ogree 
upon  after  you.  I  propound,  therefore,  for  your 
excellency  to  send  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  to  have 
R  private  treaty  with  him  for  this  purpose."  But 
the  man  of  Uie  sword  could  not  but  remember  the 
private  nepitiationa  he  had  with  Charles  1. — conld 
not  but  eotertflin  the  doubt  tiiat  duplicity  and  inrin- 
cerity  were  family  vices  of  the  Stuarts — could  never 
expect  that  the  son  should  fiirgivB  tfae  death  of  the 
fadier.  He  broke  off  the  conference,  seeming, 
by  his  countenance  and  carriage,  to  be  diBpleased 
with  what  had  been  said ;  yet  he  never  objected  it 
against  Whitelock  in  any  public  meeting  afterward  ; 
only  bis  carriage  toward  him  from  that  time  was 
altered,  and  his  advising  with  him  not  so  frequent 
and  intimate  as  before.*"  Other  conferences  took 
place  between  Cromwell,  St.  John,  LenthaQ,  the 
speaker,  Desborough,  Harrison,  Fleetwood,  and 
Whalley;  and  to  nil  these  men  tbe  potent  lord- 
general  openly  declared  that  a  **  settlement  wrtth 
aomewhat  of  mooarehical  power  in  it  would  be  veiy 
efrectnal."  Other  eonferencea  were  held  between 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  certain  members 
of  tbe  pariiament,  with  respect  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  present  House,  and  the  provisions  to  be  made 
in  order  that  a  "new  representative"  might  be  con- 
vened, consisting  solely  of  members  friendly  to  lib- 
erty. An  unshackled  election  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;^be  Presbyterians  so  retnrned  would  alone 
have  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  the  Inde- 
pendents iH-  RepnbHcaos,  who  would  have  been 
voted  to  the'  Tower  and  the  scaffold,  or  again 
obliged  to  call  in  Cromwell's  pikes  and  muskets. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  tlua  certainty,  a  committee  of 
tfae  House  adopted  the  resolution  of  bringing  into 
tbe  new  parfiameut  a  number  of  Presbyterians 
nnder  tiia  name  of  "Neutrals,**  and  this,  too,  in 
s|rfto  of  Cromwell  and  his  offieera,  who  had  told 
them  diat  none  of  the  Presbyterians  who  had  de- 
serted their  cause  and  interest  shoold  have  any 
power  in  parliament — ^that  they  would  as  soon  de- 
liver up  their  cause  to  the  royalists — ^tiiat  it  was 
one  thing  to  love  another  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
another  thing  to  set  him  in  the  saddle  so  aa  to  com- 
mand all  his  brethren."  And  here  Cromwell  decid- 
edly spoke  the  sense  of  the  whole  body  of  the  In- 
dependents (excepting  such  as  were  blind  to  facts  in 
.  their*  eagerness  to  retain  power),  who  well  knew 
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that  the  FrflsbyteriiiDa  were  as  remote  as  ever  from 
aoy  DoCioa  of  ■  lu^ e  religiottg  toleratioD. 

On  the  19th  of  April  there  was  a  great  meeting, 
at  CromweH'B  lodgings  io  Whitehall,  of  parliameot- 
men  and  officers  of  the  army,  who  had  beea  snm- 
BDoned  on  purpose  by  their  general ;  and  it  was 
Uiere  debated,  at  length,  what  expedient  might  be 
fonod  for  carrying  on  the  govemment  and  potting 
■  period  to  tix»  preaeot  parliament ;  for,  u  tilings 
then  stood,  the  disialation  of  the  iWie  of  Com- 
mons was  Dotliii^  leas  than  the  diiaolutioB  of  the 
government.  Host  of  the  p«rrnment-nen  repre- 
sented that  it  woald  be  a  most  dangerous  thing  to 
dissolve  the  present  parliament ;  b«t  St.  John  and 
iOTeral  others  with  him,  and  all  the  ofRcers,  who 
stock  close  to  their  genenU,**  were  for  an  instant 
diasolutiM),  declaring  that  it  was  necessary  the  thing 
sfaould-He  done  one  way  or  other,  and  the  meml>ers 
of  parliament  not  permitted  to  prolong  their  own 
power.  This  conference  lasted  till  late  at  night. 
When  Widdaringtott  and  Whiteloek— end,  we  may 
suppose,  moat  of  die  nemben — •*  welit  home,  weaiy 
and  troaUed."  On  the  morrow  morning  (&m  30th) 
there  wu  another  meeting,  according  to  appmot* 
qient,  in  Gromwell^t  lodging*,  but  few  parliament- 
men  attended,  and  not  many  officers.  «•  A  point 
waa  again  stirred  which  bad  been  debated  the  last 
night,  whether  forty  persons,  or  about  tbat  onmber, 
of  parliament-men  and  officers  of  the  army,  shoald 
be  nominated  by  the  parliameDt,  and  empowered 
for  the  monaging  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth 
till  a  new  parliament  should  meet,  and  so  the  pres- 
ent parliament  to  be  forthwith  dissolved."  But, 
while  tbey  were  debating  tbie  question,  news  was 
brought  from  the  House,  by  Colonel  logoldsby,  that 
the  Commons  were  hurrying  through  their  own 
obnoxious  bill,  with  all  its  clauses  abont  Neuters, 
See. ;  and,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the  House  hoped, 
by  indecent  speed,  to  poos  this  important  bill,  in  the 
form  npon  which  they  had  prhrately  agreed,  before 
the  meeting  at  ' Wlriteball  should  be  aware  of  their 
proceedings.  Bat  now,  on  Ingoldsby's  warning,  the 
members  present  at  that  meeting  ran  down  to  the 
House,  and  Cromwell,  greatly  excited,  commanded 
some  of  the  officers  to  fetch  *a  party  of  soldiers  to 
accompany-  him.  He  then  marched  away  to  the 
House,  attended  by  Lambert,  a  few  other  officers, 
and  a  IHe  of  musketeers,  whom  he  left  at  the  doors 
and  in  the  lobby  of  the  House.  Going,  then,  straight 
to  bis  seat,  he  sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  listening 
to  the  discussion ;  bat,  when  the  speaker  was  d>out 
to  pat  the  motion,  he  beckoned  Harrison  to  him, 
and  said,  Now  is  tiie  time — I  must  do  it."  Harri- 
son, a  religions  enthosiast,  a  Fifth  Monarehy-man, 
who  had  been  weaned  with  diffienl^  from  his  re- 
pnblieaniBm,  advised  lUm  ta  eoiisider  what  he  was 
doiog.  He  sot  down,  paosed  for  a  minute,  then 
rose^  ud,  removing  hia  hat  from  Us<taead,  began  a 
speech  to  the  qnestien  before  the  House.  Soon 
growing  warm,  he  told  them,  in  violent  language, 
that  they  were  denien  of  justice ;  oppressors ; 
openly  profane  men,  who  intended  their  own  ag- 
grandizement; who  were  planning,  at  that  very 
moment,  to  bring  in  the  PreslTterians ;  who  would 


lose  no  time  in  utterly  destroying  the  cause  which 
they  had  deserted.    Sir  Harry  Vane  or  Sir  Pster 
Wentworti),  or  both^  rose  to  remonstrate,  and  toM 
him  that  this  was  not  parliamentary  langnage.  » I 
know  it,"  cried  Cromwell ;  who  tiien  mabed  from 
his  seat  to  the  stage  or  floor  in  the  midst  of  the 
House,  where  he  walked  up  end  down,  witii  bu  hst 
on  his  head,  reproaching  tiie  members  personally, 
not  nunlng  them,  but  showing  by  his  geotares  wb« 
it  waa  he  meant.   Fmntii^  at  Vane,  he  mid, «  One 
person  might  -have  prevented  aH  Ais,  but  he  is  a 
juggler,  and  hath  not  so  much  at  common  honesiy. 
The  Lord  hath  done  with  bim,  bovrerer,  and  chosen 
bonester  and  wortiiter  instmments  for  carrying  on 
bis  work."   Vane,  Wentwortb,  and  Harry  Marten 
raised  their  voices.   "  I'll  put  an  end  to  your  prat- 
ing," shouted  Cromwell;  "yon  are  no  |mr)iament; 
I'll  pat  an  end  to  your  sitting.  Get  ye  gone !  Give 
way  to  bonester  men."   And  stamping  with  bis 
foot  heavily  upon  the  floor,  tbe  door  opened,  and 
hia  musketeers  mshed  in  and  snrrounded  him. 
Then  pointing  to  the  speaker  in  his  chair,  he  said 
to  Harrison,    Fetch  bim  down."   Harrison  weDt 
to  the  speaker,  and  bade  bim  come  down ;  but  the 
speaker  sat  still,  and  said  nothing.    "Take  bim 
down,"  cried  Cromwell ;  and  then  Harrtoon  pnllsd 
at  his  n^,  and  the  speaker  came  down.  Alger- 
non Sydney,  that  stanch  republican,  and  dien  a 
young  member,  happened  that  day  to  be  seated 
next  to  the  speaker.      Pat  him  out,"  cried  Crom- 
well to  Harrison,  who  was  as  active  in  ending  the 
pariiament  as  Pride  had  been  in  purging  it.  Har- 
rison instantly  ordered  Sydney  to  go  out.  Bnt 
Sydney  aaid  he  would  not  go  out;  and  sat  still  till 
the  general  said  again,  •■  Put  him  out ;"  and  Karri- 
son  and  Worsley,  who  commanded  CromwelTs  own 
rogiment  of  foot,  laid  their  hands  upon  bte  shoal- 
deiB,  as  if  tbey  would  force  him.  Then  Sydney 
rose,  and  went  toward  the  door;  and  Cromwell 
went  ap  to  the  tnUe  where  the  mace  li^,  lod, 
pointing  to  it,  cried,-  "Take  awi^  Hint  bauble-** 
As  the  members  withdrew.  Alderman  ADen  siid 
that,  If  he  would  send  out  the  soldiers,  all  might  yet 
be  repaired ;  but  Cromwell  replied  by  accusing  the 
alderman  of  embezslement  and  dishonesty  in  bifl 
office  as  treasuror  to  tlie  army.   And,  pointing  to 
them  as  he  spoke,  he  called  Chalk>nora  drtlnksrd, 
Sir  Peter  Wentwortb  an  adulterer,  and  his  oM 
friend  Harry  Marten  a  wboremaster.    As  Vane 
passed  he  said  aloud  to  Cromwell,  "This  is  not 
honest ;  yea,  it  is  against  morality  and  common  hon- 
esty."  "Sir  Horry  Vane!  Sir  Harry  Vane!  the 
Lord  deliver  me  flrom  Sir  Hony  Vane !"  was  the 
generara  retort  to  the  wisest  and  greatest  of  all  d>« 
commonweohh-men.  And  tbni  the  House  m*  won 
cleared :  **fbr,"  si^  Whiteloek,  who  waa  preisntt 
and  who  is  said  to  hare  come  in  for  a  share  of  tbs 
abuse,  "among  all  the  parliament,  of  whom  many 
wore  swords,  and  would  sometimes  brag  high,  sot 
one  man  offered  to  draw  bis  svrord  against  Crom- 
well, or  to  make  the  least  resistance  against  him, 
but  all  of  them  tamely  departed  the  House."  When 
they  were  all  gone  the  doors  were  locked,  ud 
Cromwell,  with  the  keys  in  hn  poeket,  walked  back 
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to  hu  lodging  8t  Whitebnlt,  and  told  the  council  of 
officers,  still  assembled  there,  what  he  had  done. 
"  When  I  weot  to  the  Houm,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not 
tbiuk  to  have  done  this;  but,  perceiving  the  ipirit 
of  God  strong  upon  me,  I  would  no  longer  consult 
flesh  tod  blood."  But  he  had  still  work  to  do  which 
reqaired  a  maaterly  command  over  flesh  and  blood  ; 
for  there  still  remained  the  conncil  of  state,  which 
btd  been  chosen  bj,  and  in  great  part  out  of,  the  de- 
•troyed  parliuraent.  And  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
Bane  memorable  day  he  proceeded  to  Derby  Hoaae, 
iMompanied  by  Harrison  and  Lambert,  and  told  the 
members  of  the  council,  at  his  entrance,  "Gentle- 
men, if  you  are  met  here  aa  private  persons,  you 
shall  not  be  disturbed  ;  but  if  aa  a  conncil  of  state, 
this  is  DO  place  for  you ;  and  since  you  can  not  but 
Ildow  what  was  done  at  the  House  in  the  morning, 
n  take  notice  that  the  parliament  is  dissolved." 
Brsdatiaw,  who  was  in  the  chair,  replied,  "  Sir,  we 
have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  House  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  before  many  hours  all  England  will  hear  it. 
Bat,  air,  you  are  mistaken  to  think  that  the  parlia- 
nwDtis  dissolved,  for  no  power  under  heaven  can 
diMoWe  them  bat  themselves ;  therefore,  take  you 
notice  of  that."  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  Mr.  Love,  and 
Mr.  Scot,  said  something  mora  to. the  same  purpose ; 
bat  they  all  rose  and  departed,  nevertheless,  "  per- 
ceiviog  themselves  to  be  under  the  same  violence." ' 

1  Ladknr. 


On  the  morrow,  the  21st  of  April,  Cromwell  and 
hb  party  were  busied  io  consultations  about  a  new 
government  and  governors ;  on  the  S2d  they  or' 
dered  that  all  courts  of  justice  should  sit  as  former- 
ly, and  they  put  forth  a  declanition  of  the  grounds 
and  reasons  for  their  dissolving  the  late  parliament, 
"which  declaration,  being  sent  abroad  into  all  the 
dominions  of  the  commonwealth,  was  readily  as- 
sented to  by  all  the  chief  oflicers  both  by  land  and 
sea."  In  this  psper  Cromwell  spoke  of  the  dila- 
torioeae,  the  wavering,  the  selGshness,  the  cormp. 
tion,  and  the  jenloasies  of  the  late  members,  who 
could  never  answer  those  ends  which  God,  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  whole  nation  expected  from  them. 

All  this,"  the  declaration  continned,  "  being  sadly 
and  seriously  considered  by  the  honest  people  of 
the  nation,  as  well  aa  by  the  army,  it  seemed  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  us,  who  had  seen  so  much  of 
the  power  and  presence  of  God,  to  consider  of 
some  eflectua)  means  whereby  to  establish  right- 
eousness snd  peace  in  these  nations.  And,  after 
much  debate,  it  was  judged  necessary  that  the  su- 
preme government  should  he  by  the  parliament 
devolved  upon  known  persons,  fearing  God,  aad 
of  approved  integrity,  for  a  time,  aa  the  most  hope- 
ful way  to  countenance  all  God'a  people,  reform 
the  law,  and  administer  justice  impartially  :  hoping 
thereby  the  people  might  forget  monarchy,  and 
understand  their  true  interest  in  the  election  of 
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Bncoessive  parliamaDti  j  that  go  tha  gorernment 
might  be  Bet  upon  a  light  buia,  vithont  hazard  to 
this  gloriouB  cause*  <v  DecesMtatiog  to  keep  up 
arms  for  the  dafenae  of  the  same."  After  men- 
tiODiDg  hia  QDsucceasfQl  coofereoces  ''with  about 
twenty  members  of  parliament,"  which  couTioced 
him  that  they  intended  "  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves," Cromwell  continaed:  "  For  preventing  the 
consummating  whereof^  and  all  the  sad  and  evil  con- 
sequences, which  apoD  the  grounda  aforesaid  must 
hare  ensued,  and  whereby  at  one  blow  the  interest 
of  all  honest  men  and  of  this  glorious  cause  bad 
been  endangered  to  be  laid  in  Uie  doat,  and  these 
oatboa  embnuled  in  new  tronblea,  at  a  time  when 
onr  enemiei  abroad  are  watching  all  advutagea 
against,  and  some  tjf  them  aetoally  engaged  in  war 
with  DB,  we  have  been  neceaaitated  (though  with 
much  reluctance)  to  put  an  end  to  this  pa'rtiament." 
Two  other  proclamations  followed  this ;  bat  it  was 
not  till  nearly  three  months  had  elapsed  that  the 
people  saw  what  sort  of  "  known  persona,  fearing 
God  and  of  approved  iategrity,"  Cromwell  chose 
to  hold  under  him  the  legislative  power  of  the  na- 
tion^ One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  persons  for  the 
counties  and  towns  of  Englaod,  six  for  Wales,  five 
for  Scotland,  and  six  for  Ireland,  were  summoned 
by  writ,  running  simply  ia  his  own  name,  to  meet 
in  the  council-chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  take  upon 
them  the  trust  of  providing  for  the  fiiture  govern- 
ment. And  on  the  4tb  of  July  about  one  huudred 
and  twenty  of  theae  individuals  of  biB  own  aelecting 
met  at  the  place  appointed.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
an  assemblage  of  men  of  good  fiunily  or  of  military 
dtstinctioD,  *•  many  of  them  being  persona  of  fortune 
and  knowledge;"*  but,  mixed  with  these,  were 
some  persons  of  inferior  rank,  who  were  recom- 
mended by  their  religious  enthusiasm,  their  dislike 
of  the  Presbyteriana,  and  their  influence  over  the 
common  people  and  aectariana.  Of  these  the  most 
poted  was  one  Barbone,  a  dealer  in  leather,  whose 
Dame,  converted  into  Barebone,  was  afterward  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  parliament,  though  the  more 
common  appellation  for  that  aaaembhge  was  •>  The 
Little  Parliament." '  These  members  being  seated 
round  the  conncD-table,  Cromwell  and  the  offieera 
of  the  army  standing  about  the  middle  of  the  table, 
the  lord-general  made  &  very  long  and  very  devout 
speech,  showing  the  cause  of  their  Bummona,  and 
that  they  had  "  a  clear  call  to  take  upon  them  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  commonwealth,"  and 
quoting  scripture  most  copiously  to  admonish  and 
encourage  them  to  do  their  duties.  He  related 
the  wonders  of  God's  mercy  shown  to  himself  in 
the  battles  he  had  fought  from  the  beginnmg  of  the 
civil  war,  "  down  to  the  marvelous  aalvatioo  wrought 
at  Worcester;"  he  insisted  (and,  as  we  are  con- 
vinced, believed)  that  be  and  hia  friends  had  been 
emiueotly  and  visibly  protected  by  the  apodal  prov- 

>  Wbitolodt. 

s  NMrijr  all  th*  ridlcalnai  bmw  |im  ta  tb«  iDdepmdaots  mt 
thii  tiiM,  u  "lUdMmd  CoBpUn,"  Fi|lit-tb*-(ood-flglit«&Faf Ih 
White,"  "  ItChriit-hftd-not-dieil-Uioo-badit-bMii-dunnM]  Barabonu," 
%n  pan  inrentioiM  tn»da  Olj  ynn  after  bj  ■  uleifymaii  of  th<  ciUb 
li«hed  ahanh.  Sir  AvUmj  Aibler  Coopar,  aftanrard  m  e«l«biat«l  «• 
Karl  uf  ShafiMlraty,  was  a  awaiker  af  tUi  parliaDMnt. 


idoDces  of  the  Almigh^,  saying,  that  ofen  tibeir 
enemies  had  many  times  ooofeBsed  that  God  him- 
self was  engaged  against  them.   He  tbeo  apoke  of 

the  reasons  which  had  forced  him  and  hia  officers 
to  dissolve  the  Long  Farliameot,  which  was  is 
necessary  to  be  done  as  the  preservation  of  this 
cause and  he  tbeo  told  his  little  parliament  thtt 
truly  God  had  called  them  to  the  work  by  as  wod- 
derful  providences  as  ever  paesed  upon  the  sons  of 
men ;  that  he  meant  to  be  a  aervant  to  them  wbo 
were  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  author- 
ity, and  he  reminded  them  of  what  had  twen  mnch 
upon  his  spirits,  that  "  Jndab  mletfa  with  God,  and 
ifl  fiiitfafVil  among  the  iaints.**  »  This  apeed),**  Bays 
a  friendly  tHographer,  '^waa  |nronoanced  in  so  ex- 
cellent a  manner,  as  auffidently  manifested  (aa  tha 
ktrd-general  himself  waa  thoroughly  persuaded) 
that  the  aphit  of  God  acted  in  and  by  him"' 
When  be  had  ended  he  produced  an  iostrnnent  in 
writing,  whereby  he  did,  with  the  advice  of  his 
officers,  devolve  and  intrust  the  supreme  ao^ontf 
and  government  of  the  commonwealth  into  the 
bauds  of  the  persons  then  met,  but  stipulating  ttist 
they  abould  not  ait  longer  than  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1654,  and  that  three  months  before  the  disso- 
lution they  were  to  make  choice  of  other  penoDS 
to  succeed  them,  wbo  were  not  to  sit  longer  than  a 
year,  and  then  to  disaolve  themselves  after  providing 
in  like  manner  for  a  succession  and  government 
And,  delivering  this  instrument  into  dieir  hands, 
hia  excellency  commended  them  to  the  grace  of 
God,  and  retired  with  bis  officers.  The  Little 
Parliament  adjourned  until  the  morning,  when  it 
was  appointed  that  they  Bhould  meet  at  Weat- 
mioster,  where  the  late  parliament  had  sat,  there  to 
keep  that  day  in  fasting  and  prayer.  Aboat  eigbt 
o'clock  the  next  moroing  they  met  in  the  okl  Par- 
liament House,  and  prayed  and  preached  —  "oot 
finding  any  necessity  to  call  for  the  help  of  a  min- 
ister"— till  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  irheD 
they  proeeeded  to  busineas,  by  appointing  Francis 
Rouae,  esq.,  to  be  their  speaker,  and  by  nomion- 
ting  a  committee  to  go  to  the  lord-general  aad 
deaire  him  to  afford  his  preBOOce  and  asBistance  as 
a  member  of  the  House.  On  the  6tb  of  July,  tbe 
second  day  of  their  aittiog,  the  question  was  pat, 
"  that  the  House  go  on  in  aeekiog  the  Lord  tkis 
day;"  but  it  was  negatived,  sod  Monday,  the  llib. 
waa  fixed  for  that  holy  exercise.  They  then  da- 
bated  about  the  s^le  and  titles  they  ahoukl  assanw, 
and  resolved  to  call  themselves  The  PBrliamsat 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Englaod."  On  the  9tb 
they  reappointed  the  late  council  of  state,  sddiog 
to  it  some  new  members,  amoog  whom  was  Sir 
Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  and  of  which  Croaiw«" 
was  of  course  the  hmd.  If  the  Long  PtrlismeDt 
bad  been  too  slow,  this  Little  Parliameot  was  soon 
found  to  be  too  quick.  They  voted  the  abolition  of 
the  Hi^  Court  of  Chancery,  >*a  measore  pro- 
voked by  its  inaafferabie  del^,  ite  higrossing  ^ 
almost  all  auita,  and  the  nneettainty  of  its  decis- 
bus;"'  they  nominated  a  set  of  commisaioosn  l> 

>  CarrlagtDa,  Liia  of  Cromwell. 

>  BallwM,  Coaaliwiaaal  Hiatair. 
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preside  in  conrtj  of  jastice,  among  whom  they 
with  difficulty  admitted  liwo  of  the  legal  profeflaion  ; 
Ibey  enacted,  for  the  relief  of  DisseDtera,  that 
muriigea  sfaould  be  aolemnized  before  justices  of 
the  peace;  and  they  aimed  a  death-blow  at  tithes, 
withoQt  taking  much  care  to  provide  an  eqoiralent. 
They  entertained  also  other  projects  which  alarmed 
their  oominator,  who  could  aever  command  a  steady 
majority  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  of  his  parlia- 
mflDta;  and  on  the  12th  of  December,  little  more 


than  fire  months  after  their  first  meeting,  they 
were  prevailed  upon  by  the  manoeuTera  of  Crom- 
well, to  dissolve  themselves,  and  surrender  their 
trust  into  his  hands. 

Then  the  lord-general  held  a  council  of  officers, 
and,  certain  other  persons  being  joined  with  them 
to  advise,  it  was  resolved  to  have  a  commonwealth 
in  a  single  person — "  which  person  should  be  the 
Lord-general  Cromwell,  under  the  title  and  dignity 
of  Lord  Protector  of  Engtand,  Scotland,  and  Irn- 


Tac  Pkotkctoi  Olitki  Ciomwkll.  From  >  Falntliif  by  Vanilyke.   Pietare  ta  (he  British  Muwum. 


land,  and  the  dominions  and  territories  thereunto 
twIoDging,  to  be  advised  and  assisted  by  a  council 
of  godly,  able,  and  discreet  persons,  to  be  not  more 
thtD  twenty-one."  And,  accordingly,  as  lord 
protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
Iw,  proceeded  from  Whitehall  to  the  Chancery 
Coon,  attended  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
grut  seal  of  England,  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
ud  the  judges  all  in  their  robes,  the  council  of 
■tite,  and  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder 
of  the  city  of  London,  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  and 
msny  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army.  A  chair  of 
stue  was  set  in  the  midst  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
■Dd  there,  Cromwell,  in  a  plain  suit  of  black  velvet, 
Sood  on  the  left  hand  of  the  chair  uncovered,  till  a 
large  writing  in  parchment  was  read,  containing  the 
power  with  which  he  was  to  be  invested,  and  the 
nilei  for  his  governing  the  three  nations.  This 
parchment  declared  that  the  supreme  legislative 
uthority  should  be  and  reside  in  the  lord  protector 


and  the  people  assembled  in  parliament;  that  all 
writs,  processes,  commissiooa,  patents,  &c.,  which 
then  ran  in  the  name  and  style  of  the  keepers  of 
the  liberty  of  England,  should  run  in  the  name  and 
style  of  the  lord  protector,  from  whom,  for  the  fu- 
ture, should  be  derived  all  magistracy  and  honors, 
and  all  pardon,  except  in  cases  of  murder  and 
treason ;  that  he  should  govern  in  all  things  by  the 
advice  of  the  conocil,  and  according  to  the  present 
instrument  and  laws  ;  that  the  militia  and  all  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land  should,  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament,  be  in  his  and  their  hands,  but,  in  the 
intervals  of  parliament,  in  his  and  the  counctl's 
only ;  that  he  and  the  council  should  have  the 
power  of  making  war  and  peace  with  foreign  prin- 
ces; that  the  laws  should  not  be  altered,  suspended, 
abrogated,  or  repealed,  nor  any  new  law  made,  nbr 
any  tax,  charge,  or  imposition  laid  upon  the  people, 
except  by  common  consent  in  parliament;  that  > 
parliament  should  be  called  within  six  months,  and 
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afterward  every  third  yeiir,  and  if  need  ofteoer, 
which  the  protector  should  not  diBsolve  without  its 
own  coDBeot  til)  after  five  mooths ;  that  the  parlta- 
mrat  ahoold  conaiat  of  four  hoDdrad  Eo^h  mem- 
bers, thirty  Scotch  membere,  and  thirty  Iriah,  to 
be  cboeeo  by  equal  diitribntion  in  cDuntjea  and 
borongba;  that  none  that  had  borne  amu  agaiust 
the  parliameot,  no  Irish  rebels,  or  pa[»Btfl,  shooJd 
be  capable  of  being  elected ;  that  none  should  be 
elected  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  that 
were-Dot  persons  of  known  integrity,  fearing  God, 
and  of  good  conversation ;  that  all  persona  seizeti 
or  possessed,  of  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  to  the 
value  of  £200,  should  have  votes  in  county  elec- 
tions ;  that  sixty  members  should  be  deemed  a 
quorum ;  that  bills  offered  to  the  protector,  if  not 
assented  to  by  him  within  twenty  days,  should  pass 
into,  and  become  law,  notwithstanding;  that  Philip 
Lord  Viscount  Lisle,  Charlea  Fleetwood,  esq., 
John  Lambert,  esq*,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  baronet, 
Sir  Charles  Wolsey,  baronet,  Sir  Antony  Aahley 
Cooper,  baronet,  Edward  Montague,  John  Desbor- 
oogh,  Walter  Strickland,  Henry  Lawrence,  William 
Sydenham,  Philip  Jones,  Richard  Major,  Francis 
Rouse,  Philip  Skipton,  esquires,  or  any  seven  of 
them,  should  be  a  conncil  of  government,  with 
power  in  the  lord  protector  and  the  majority  of  the 
council  to  add  to  their  number;  that  a  regular 
yearly  revenue  should  be  settled  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  .ten  thousand  horee  and  fifteen  thousand 
foot,  and  that  the  navy  should  not  be  altered  or 
lessened  but  by  advice  of  the  council ;  that  the 
office  of  lord  jvotector  should  be  elective,  and  not 
hereditary — care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  lata  king,  nor  any  of  his  Una  or  &mily, 
should  ever  be  elected;  that  Oliver  Cromwell, 
captain-general  of  the  forces  of  England,  ScoUand, 
and  Ireland,  ahonld  be  declared  to  be  lord  protector 
of  the  commonwealth  for  life;  that  all  the  great 
officers,  as  chancellor,  keeper  or  commissioner  of 
the  great  seal,  treasurer,  admiral,  chief  governors 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  chief  justices  of 
both  the  benches,  should  be  chosen  by  the  appro- 
bation of  parliament,  and  in  the  intervals  of  parlia- 
ment, by  the  majori^  of  the  council,'  whose  choice 
was  to  be  afterward  approved  by  the  parliament; 
that  the  Christian  religion,  as  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  should  be  held  forth  and  recommended 
as  the  public  profeasioo  .of  theae  natioiu;  tiiat  as 
soon  as  might  be,  a  prorision  less  subject  than  tithes 
to  seruple,  and  contention,  and  uncertainty,  ahonld 
be  made  for  the  enconragement  and  matnteDanea 
of  able  and  punfol  teachers,  and  that  until  such 
provisioD  were  made,  the  present  maintenance 
should  not  be  taken  away  or  impeached ;  that  none 
should  be  compelled  to  consent  to  the  public  pro- 
fession of  faith  by  fines  or  penalties  or  otherwise, 
but  that  endeavors  should  be  used  to  win  them  by 
persuasion  and  example,  and  that  such  as  professed 
faith  ID  God  by  Jesus  Chrbt,  though  differing  in 
judgment  from  the  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline 
publicly  held  forth,  should  not  be  restrained  from, 
but  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  so 
that  they  did  not  quarrel  with  ud  disturb  others 


in  the  exercise  of  theirs ;  prorided  that  (for  Cram- 
well  was  ei^er  uowilUng  or  un^le  to  extend  ttui 
wide  tolera^n  to  the  church  of  Rome  and  tb« 
Anglican  episcopal  church)  this  Kbarty  were  not 
extended  to  popeiy  or  prelai^,  or  to  such  as  under 
■  the  profesaioD  of  Christ  held  forth  and  practiced 
licentiousness.  Snch  were  the  principal  claoiei 
of  the  instrument  of  government  which  the  lord 
protector  swore  to,  and  to  which  he  put  his  ugna- 
ture,  promising,  in  the  presence  of  God,  not  ts 
violate  or  infringe  the  matters  and  things  contaiaed 
therein.  And  hereupon  he  sat  down,  covered,  id 
the  chair  of  state,  and  the  lords  commissionera 
delivered  to  him  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  the 
lord  mayor  his  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance,  all 
which  the  lord  protector  returned  immediately  to 
them  again.  The  court  then  roae,  and  Cromwell 
went  back  in  state  to  the  Banqnetang-House  at 
Whitehall,  the  lord  mayor  carrying  the  sword 
before  him  all  the  way,  the  soldiers  shonting,  tod 

e  great  guna  firing.  On  the  following  day  (dis 
17th  of  Decen^r)  the  lord  protector  was  pro- 
claimed by  sound  of  trumpet  in  die  Palace-yaid  at 
Westminster,  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  othet 
places  in  the  city ;  and  soon  after,  the  lord  major 
and  corporation  invited  him  to  a  great  feast  at 
Grocers*  Hall.' 

Thus  was  the  government  of  England  converted 
into  a  republic  with  a  chief  magistrate  at  its  head. 
In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  forcible 
expulsion  of  the  Long  Pariiament,  the  maritime 
war  had  been  conducted  with  vigor  and  success— 
the  English  fleet  having,  according  to  a  pun  of  tbose 
days,  ont-tramped  Van  Tromp.  This  Neptune  of 
the  Suteh  had  again  presented  himself  in  the 
Downs  on  the  &6di  of  May,  and  that,  too,  with  a 
fleet  of  108  ships.  On  the  Sd  of  June  Monk  sad 
Dean  engaged  him;  on  the  3d  the  gallant  Blake 
came  op  and  decided  the  action,  in  which  the 
Dutch  lost  seventeen  of  their  ships,  which  were 
sunk  or  taken,  and,  beside  the  slain,  more  thao 
1300  men  that  were  made  prisoners.  The  English 
lost  none  of  their  ships,  but  General  Dean  nnforta- 
nately  fell  by  a  great  shot  on  the  first  day  of  the 
action.  After  the  battle  the  English  went  and  la/ 
off"  the  ports  of  Holland,  taking  prizes  at  their 
pleasure.  But  by  the  29th  of  July  Van  Tromp 
again  got  to  sea  with  ISO  sail,  and  put  all  in  a  light- 
ing posture  to  engage  the  English  the  next  day. 
As  the  night  wu  fionli  and  flats  and  ehoals  cbss 
uodmr  his  lee,  Monk,  who  now  commanded  io 
chief,  hoisted  sail  and  stood  out  to  sea.  "This 
sight  made  the.I>utch  suppoae  m  fl^^  insovoeh 
that  one  of  tbmr  captains  dewred  Van  Tromp  to 
pursue:  for,  said  he,  these  Schellnma  dare  not 
stand  one  broadside  from  your  excellency;  yon 
may  see  them  plainly  running  home,  and  therefore, 
my  lord,  miss  not  the  opportunity.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  that  Tromp  had  seen  the  English  at 
sea,  and  he  therefore  returned  the  captain  this 
short  answer:  Sir,  look  to  your  qharge;  for,  were 
the  enoD^  but  twen^  sail*  they  would  never  refoss 
to  fightos.   So  it  fell  ont;  fiv,  the  weather  proriag 

i  WUialMk^Pufect  NiliaHn.--CHiiBftiM. 
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Cur  *nd  calm,  the  English  contncted  their  fleet 
together,  and,  io  a  body,  tacked  about  to  meet  the 
eneniy." '  Od  Saaday  morning,  the  Slat  of  Jdy — 
■  doady,  gloomy  morning — the  two  fleets  engaged 
with  ao  excesi  of  fory,  the  Dutch  having  the 
wMther-gage,  and  beginning  the  fig^t  at  long  abota. 
But  it  waa  oot  long  before  they  fought  board  and 
board,  and  so  they  continued  fighting,  the  Dutch 
Dsiag  fire-ahipa,  which  stuck  like  plactera  to  the 
tides  of  some  of  the  English,  from  five  io  the  mora- 
till  ten,  "about  which  time.  Van  Tromp,  figfat- 
iag  in  the  midst  of  the  English  fleet*  had  a  passport 
1  Pulact  PolitieiM. 


sent  him  for  anoUier  world,  being  shot  with  a  maa- 
ket-bullet  into  the  left  breast  near  the  heart-  •  ■  • 
And  DO  sooaer  was  his  life  spent,  hut  the  hearts  of 
bia  men  were  broken,  a  general  cooaternation  sud- 
denly pOBsessing  the  whole  fleet,  so  that  the  seamen 
bad  more  mind  to  carry  home  the  neiVs  of  their 
renowned  admiral'B  death  than  to  take  vengetince 
on  the  English  for  killing  him-"'  This  trameD- 
dous  battle,  io  which  the  Dutch  lost  thirty  shipst 
and  the  English  only  two,  put  an  end  to  Uie  war, 
and  allowed  the  protector  time  to  attend  to  business 
at  home. 

■  PMfMt  Politioutf. 


Dbfbat  or  THE  Ddtcb  Fukt  it  Blakk,  S 

i-B.  1664.  Whenever  Cromwell,  who  would 
frequflotly  bemoan  the  animoaitjes  among  the  peo- 
ple, cKosed  by  diversity  in  religion,  was  pressed  by 
praubers  and  zealots  to  put  an  end  to  them  by  en- 
forcing t  settlement  and  conformity  to  one  creed, 
be  represented  that  his  power  in  the  oation  was 
merely  that  of  a  constable,  who  waa  to  keep  peace 
ud  qaietoess  among  all  parties,  and  misuse  none  ; 
Init  be  thooght  himself  obliged  to  imprison  for  a 
■Math  some  expounders  of  the  gospel  who  repre- 
HDted  faim  as  a  tyrant,  and  a  worse  protector  than 
^icbsrd  III.  In  the  courts  of  law  he  made  some 
Dew  tppointments,  among  which  was  that  of  the 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  was  put  on  the 
Bench  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Thurloe,  the  friend 
TOL.  111.— 26  • 


Axn  Hoxc.  From  s  Palnflng  by  C1«v«r1r. 

of  Milton,  was  made  secretary  of  state ;  and  a  higher 
tone  was  noticeable  in  the  slate-papers  of  the  coun- 
try than  had  ever  been  known  before,  not  except- 
ing even  the  productions  of  Elizabeth's  time.  The 
French  government  made  haste  to  congratulate  the 
lord  protector,  and  engaged  to  dismiss  the  family  of 
the  late  King  Clinrles  from  France;  Spain  made  a 
tender  of  friendship  and  alliance;  and  Portugal, 
which  had,  in  effect,  been  at  war  with  the  common- 
wealth ever  since  the  affair  of  Prince  Rupert,  sent 
over  an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  negotiate  for  a 
peace  with  Cromwell.  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother 
to  the  Portuguese  envoy,  was  insulted  one  day  in 
London  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Ger- 
rard,  commonly  called     Generous  Gerrard,"  ao 
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enthuBiastic  royalist;  aad  on  the  oezt  day,  toward 
ereDiDg,  tbe  vindictive  Portuguese  sallied  out  with 
"a  fanatic  crew,'*  armed  wiUi  sworda,  pistols,  and 
daggers,  in  aearcb  of  Gerrard,  whom  tlwy  fonnd  at 
the  New  Exchange.  An  affray  ensued;  an  Ed- 
gUshmaa  named  Oreenway  was  shot,  and  Colonel 
Mayo  received  sereo  dangerone  wonndi ;  but  Ger* 
rard,  •>witii  his  good  rajner  and  with  a  magnaui- 
mooB  Bfririt,  drove  the  Portugals  all  before  htm." 
Don  PantaleoB  fled  for  refuge  to  the  house  of  his 
brother,  who  pleaded  the  ambassadorial  right  of 
considering  bifl  house  as  a  sacred  asylum  in  all 
cases  ;  but,  soon  seeing  that  nothing  less  would  sat- 
isfy, he  delivered  up  his  brother,  his  friend,  a  knight 
of  Malta,  and  some  others.  The  ambassador  then 
addressed  himself  to  Cromwell,  chiefly  for  his  broth- 
er; but  Cromwell  told  hira  thathia  business  concern- 
ed the  public,  and  that  his  excellency  must  apply  to 
the  parliament  and  council  of  state.  In  fiuit,  Crom- 
well had  resolved  that  Don  Pantaleou  should  suffer 
the  extremity  of  the  law,  and,  without  heeding  pray- 
ers, promises,  or  threats,  he  brought  him  public^  to 
trial  before  a  jury  (for  more  fkimesa,  and  as  was 
usual  in  such  cases,  it  consisted  of  half  Englishmen 
and  half  foreigners),  who  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  which  was  followed  by  the  sentence  that  be 
should  be  hanged.  Co  die  lOtfa  of  July,  his  sen- 
tence being  commuted  to  beheadiog,  he  was  con- 
veyed from  Newgate  to  Tower  Hill  in  a  coach-and- 
six,  with  divers  of  his  brother  the  ambassador'a 
retinue  with  him,  all  in  monrniog,  and  there  his 
head  was  chopped  off  at  two  blows.'  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this  catastrophe,  the  ambassador  was  fain  to  sign 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  tbe  loi^  protector.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  he  signed  on  the  very  day  of 
tbe  execution,  and  then  made  haste  to  get  away 
from  a  country  where  the  laws  and  the  ruler  would 
make  do  distincdon  of  persons,  nor  tolerate  assassin- 
atioQ  in  any.  But  also  on  the  same  day,  the  "gen- 
erous" Gerrard,  who  was  himself  capable  of  a 
worse  species  of  assassination  than  that  perpetrated 
by  the  Portuguese,  was  beheaded  on  the  same  spot; 
for  he  had  engaged  with  Charles  II.' to  surprise  and 
murder  Cromwell,  and  then  proclaim  Cbarles.  He 
had  fully  concerted  this  plan  with  a  set  of  men  as 
desperate  and  lawless  as  himself,  and  his  plot  was 
only  discovered  by  the  protector  a  few  hours  before 
the  time  fixed  for  its  execution.  Only  one  of  his 
accomplices  suffered  death:  this  was  a  Mr.  Vowel, 
who  was  banged  at  the  Mews'  gate. 

At  the  same  time  the  authority,  if  not  the  Ufe  of 
Cromwell  was  threateoed  by  some  of  the  discon- 
tented republican  officers  of  the  army;  and  he  josti- 
fied  himself  by  the  necessi^  of  tbe  case  in  imprison- 
ing a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  men, 

»  Whiteln^.—Tkurla«.— Perfect  PditicisQ. 

*  Gamnl  had  nenulr  ninniMl  fiom  Puia  with  •  praoluntiui 
ruBoiiif  !■  tha  nma  of  Chartaa  IL.  oflatinf  «  nwaid  to  mf  "  who 
■hoaldi  bf  piital,  trnmi,  palini,  or  olhar  mMBt,  do  «n  wt  «ceaiitaUa 
to  Ood  and  food  bmm,  ht  d«>tn7inf  tba  liraafmoertaio  bua  nochknic 
falliiw,  bf  DUBS  Olinr  Cromwall,  who  had  oiurped  tha  iDjirema 
powor."  Cltrendoa,  who  ii  lupaetad  to  ha*a  piBiwd  Ifati  attocioui 
papar,  daniaa  that  than  wu  ujr  plot  of  tha  kind  j  hot  tbaia  an  few 
thinn  aiM«  cImtIj  pofad  thaa  Gemrd'a  ptilt,  or  more  obiioaa  than 
the  fact  that  not  MM,  but  MUf ,  of  the  royal wta  thoaght  it  wonU  ba 
no  tin  tu  ibool,  itab,  potooa,  or  otbcrwiN  diipoao  of  tba  nanrpar. 


who  had  prayed  with  him  and  fought  with  him  from 
the  beginning,  but  never  with  any  intention  of  mak- 
ing him  a  sovereign.  Ireland  remained  tolerably 
tranquil  under  his  lieutenants,  aad  subsequently 
under  the  role  of  his  second  son,  Henry  Cromwell, 
who,  according  to  the  report  of  one  who  ii  no  par- 
tial narrator,  ruled  with  so  much  diserelaoo,  that  in 
a  small  time  he  brought  that  disordered  natkrn  into 
the  nwat  hopeftU  condition  of  a  floorishing  state." ' 
But  in  Scotland  the  Higfalasders  tor  the  most  part 
defied  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth,  main- 
taining a  loose,  predatory  warfare;  and  the  lords 
Glencairn,  Athol,  Lorn,  and  Bslcarrss,  with  other 
royalists,  kept  the  standard  of  Charles  II.  flying, 
and,  upon  being  joined  by  General  Middleton,  who 
came  over  from  the  continent,  they  assumed  a  veiy 
menacing  attitude.  But  jealousies  and  fierce  dissen- 
sions broke  out  among  them ;  some  of  the  officers 
turned  their  arms  against  one  another,  and  when 
General  Monk,  reappointed  by  Cromwell  to  Uie 
chief  command  io  Scotland,  returned  to  that  coun- 
try after  his  victories  over  the  Dutch,  he  quelled 
the  insurrection  with  infinite  ease,  and  made  Mid- 
dleton run  back  to  his  exiled  master.  It  appean 
that,  as  early  as  this  at  least.  Charles  wu  tampe^ 
ing  with  Monk{  bat  that  Uiird-iate,  selfiA  man 
could  see  no  chance  of  mastering  Cromwell,  sod 
his  interest,  and  his  conviction  that  any  attempt  at  n 
royalist  revolution  must  fail,  kept  him  for  the  prea- 
eot  faithful  to  the  protector  and  commonwealth. 

On  tbe  3d  of  September — '*the  Lord's  Day,  yet 
the  day  of  the  parliament's  meeting"' — the  newly* 
elected  members  met  first  in  the  afternoon  at  ser- 
mon in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  after  tbe  sermon 
they  attended  tbe  protector  in  the  Painted  Chamber. 
There  Cromwell  addressed  them  as  to  the  cause  of 
their  being  summoned;  and  then  they  went  to  their 
House  and  adjourned  tiU  the  next  morning.  On 
that  rooming  the  protector  rode  in  state'  from 
Whitehall  to  the  Abbey,  where  another  sermoo 
was  preached,  and  whence  the  members  ftrikiwed 
him  back  to  the  Painted  Chamber.  He  took  bis 
seat  in  a  chair  of  state  set  upon  steps — as  like  a 
throne  as  it  well  might  be ;  the  members,  sll  ua* 
covered,  sat  upon  benches  round  about  him;  and, 
all  being  silent,  "his  highness"  took  off  his  hat,  and 
made  what  Whitelock  calls  "a  large  and  snbtil 
speech."  He  spoke  to  tbem.of— what  he  assured- 
ly might  have  feltea  a  citizen,  as  an  English  gentle- 
man— the  great  danger  resulting  from  the  ansrcbic 
principles  of  the  Levelers,  and  the  fantastic  opin- 

>  Farfact  Politician. 

■  Whitaloek.  Tha  3d  of  Saptambar,  tboagh  *  Sondaj,  had  been 
ebaaen,  bacaoae  it  w>i  tha  uBi*eraai]r  of  tha  grau  tichuiaa  of  Doaliat 
BDd  WorcMlar,  aad  baeaaia  UmaiwaU  ccMaidend  it  his  IwAj  day. 

>  "  Abottt  aiaa  in  tha  mmfnf  hia  Ughaaw  (not  mnch  abctiai 
ponp  and  bravary)  rod*  in  hia  ooaeh  to  choTch ;  with  him  there  *at  bu 
aon  Henrr  and  iha  Lord  LambaK ;  hia  ■aatleinttii,  lerj  nchlf  dad, 
narebad  firat,  baraheadad;  nou  bafara  tha  coach  went  tbe  paft*. 
and  un  mm  aida  of  tha  eoaeh  walkad  on  (hot  Mr.  StricUaa^  oaa  of  the 
oonndl,  aad  captain  of  the  saard,  tofalhar  with  tha  Maatar  of  ikaoer 
emoniai ;  on  tha  ether  aida,  in  tike  maimer,  waa  Cmxain  Bowa'd. 
captain  of  tha  Lirafoan].  After  theaa  followed,  in  coKbaa,  tha  lordi 
coBuniaiiooera  of  the  Grant  Seal,  of  tha  Treaaatj,  and  iha  Conaal ; 
■t  laat,  the  ordinary  coard  tha  ptotaotar  pot  an  and  to  tha  train.  In 
tbia  manner  be  went  to  tha  Abbe;.  Aa  b*  antarad  tba  rhnrcfa,  ikcn 
waa  bom  befbn  bin  fbar  macea.  tbt  pum  and  n  awoi^  which  the 
Lord  Lanban  eariiad  banbaadad.'*— Ar/cef  MMdaa. 
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ion  of  the  Fifkh-raoQarchy  meo,  mho,  if  left  to 
themaelres,  wonid  destroy  fiberty,  proper^,  law, 
ind  ntiotra]  religion,  ia  order  to  introdace  their 
wild  tystems  aod  Aeoriea  of  government  nnder  the 
mask  of  the  moat  eacred  of  all  liberties — the  liberty 
of  eooacience.'  "  They  can  tell  the  magistrate," 
coDtinaed  the  protector, "  that  he  hath  Dothing  to 
do  with  raeo  in  these  matters — for  these  are  mat- 
ters of  conscience  and  opinion;  they  are  matters 
of  religion — what  hath  the  magistrate  to  do  with 
them  ?  He  is  to  look  to  the  oatward  man,  hut  not 
to  meddle  with  the  inward.  And  truly  it  so  hap- 
pens, that  tiioagh  these  things  do  breali  out  visibly 
to  all,  yet  the  principle  wherewith  they  are  carried 
on  so  fiwbida  the  magiatrato  to  meddle  with  them, 
as  it  hath  hitherto  kept  the  offenders  from  punish- 
ment. ....  The  aforementioned  abominatiooB  did 
thas  swell  to  this  height  among  us.  The  ax  was 
lud  to  the  root  of  the  miniatiy.  It  was  anti-Chris- 
tiao — it  was  Babylonish :  it  saffered  under  such  a 
jndgment,  that  the  troth  of  it  is,  as  the  extremity 
was  great  on  that,  I  wish  it  prove  not  so  on  this, 
band.  The  extremity  was,  that  no  man  having  a 
good  testimony,  having  received  gifts  from  Christ, 
might  preach,  if  not  ordained.  So,  now.  many  on 
the  other  hand  affirm  that  he  who  is  ordained  hath 
BDoUi^,  oranti-GhristiaDiflm,  stamped  npon  his  call- 
ing; so  that  he  ooght  not  to  preach,  or  not  be  heard. 
1  wish  it  nay  not  too  justly  be  said  that  there  was 
■ererity  and  ahnrpDess :  yea,  too  much  of  an  im- 
posing Binrit  in  matten  of  eoDscienee ;  a  spirit  uo- 
diristiaa  enough  in  any  times,  most  unfit  for  these ; 
deajing  liber^  to  those  who  have  earned  it  with 
their  blood ;  who  have  gained  civil  lUwrty,  and  re- 
ligioQs  also,  for  those  who  would  thus  impose  npon 
them."*  He  went  on  to  tell  them  that  there  had 
been  too  much  aubverting  and  undoing;  tliat  "over- 
tnm,  overturn,  overturn,"  was  a  Scripture  phrase 
very  much  abused,  aod  applied  by  men  of  discon- 
teated  spirits  to  justify  all  kinds  of  uopeaceable 
pncttces;  that  the  common  enemy  in  the  mean 
time  was  not  sleeping;  that  swarms  of  Jesuits 
were  coming  over  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Eog- 
hod,  to  hinder  the  good  work  in  Ireland,  to  ofastroct 
'tt  in  Scotland.  After  speaking  of  the  auceessful  tor- 
■DiDition  of  the  war  with  the  Portngnese*  aod  the 
w«r  with  the  Dutch,  he  aaserted  that  it  was  hit 
government  ^at  had  applied  the  remedy,  and  that 
he  and  that  government  were  cakolated  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  for  their  interest  alone,  and  for 
their  good,  without  respect  had  to  any  other  inter- 
est "I  may,"  cootioued  the  protector,  "with  all 
humbleDesa  toward  God,  aod  modestly  before  you, 
■ay  something  in  the  behalf  of  Uiis  government.  It 
hath  endeavored  to  reform  the  laws,  and  for  that 
eod  liath  joined  persons  of  intogrity  and  ability  to 
consider  how  the  laws  may  be  made  plain,  short, 

tod  easy  It  hath  taken  care  to  put  into  the 

■eats  of  juaUce  men  of  the  most  known  integrity 
and  sbili^.   The  Chuceiy  hath  been  reformed, 

'  Tlie  Fink-Mnurchj  maa  coDfldcUlf  axpocted  thkt  tit*  Hillaniam 
*M  ttluDd— thu  Chriflt  wu  ooming,  and  that  they,  ai  the  HleMad 
**iau,  «•!•  to  ha*a  irad«r  him  tha  aidnaiTa  dHninion  of  the  whole 
All  ihn,  and  a  gnat  deal  mm,  thaj  DUBceircd  they  eaw 
Cindy  (mM  in  tlw  ApocaljiMt.  *  Pari.  Hut 


and,  I  hope,  to  the  just  satisfoction  of  all  good  men. 
It  hath  put  a  stop  to  that  heady  way,  for  every  man 
that  win  to  make  himself  a  preacher,  having  en- 
deavored to  settle  a  way  for  approbation  of  men  of 
piety  and  fitness  for  the  work,  and  the  business 
committed  to  persons  both  of  the  Presbyterian  and 

Independent  judgment  One  thing  more  thiti 

government  hath  done.  It  hal^  been  instrumental 
to  call  a  free  parliament.  Blessed  be  Qod,  we  have 
this  day  a  free  parliament!  Aod  that  it  may  con- 
tinue so,  I  hope  is  in  the  heart  and  spirit  of  every 
good  man  in  England.  For  mine  own  part,  as  I 
desired  it  above  ray  life,  so  to  keep  it  free  I  siml] 
value  it  above  my  life."'  When  Cromwell  had 
done  speaking,  the  members  went  to  dieir  House ; 
elected  the  old  Bpeaker.  Lenthall;  reappointed 
several  of  the  officers  of  the  Long  Parliament;  and 
appointed  the  1 3th  of  September  as  a  day  of  humil- 
iation, to  be  kept  by  the  parliament,  city,  and  parts 
adjacent.  Bot,  on  the  morrow  (the  5th),  their  very 
first  proceeding  was  to  call  in  question  the  recent 
*'  instrument  of  government,"  or  charter,  by  appoint- 
ing a  committee  of  privileges,  and  by  moving  that 
the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to 
deliberate  whether  the  legislative  power  should  be 
in  a  siogle  person  and  a  parliament,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  they  should  or  should  not  acknowl- 
edge the  hto  instrument  which  had  made  Crom- 
well protector  and  them  a  parliament 

If  Cromwell  had  taken  any  great  pains  in  influ- 
encing the  election  of  these  meo,  his  pains  had 
been  thrown  away  in  good  part — for  not  only  had 
many  republicans  been  returned,  but  also  many 
Presbyterians;  and  the  united  opposition  of  these 
two  parties  was  too  strong  for  the  protectorians,  or 
the  court  party,  as  Cromwell's  adherents  were  al- 
ready called.  Bradshaw  was  one  of  the  republican 
members ;  aod  he  and  Scott  beaded  that  section, 
aod  spoke  with  great  boldness  in  support  of  their 
own  theory  of  government,  possibly  not  reflecting 
sufficiently  upon  the  undeniable  fact,  that  there 
were  oot  materials  in  England  to  constitute  or  sus- 
tain a  republic.  Ludlow,  who  was  as  enthusiastic 
aa  Bradshaw,  says,  tiiat  Uiese  speeches  '*  were  very 
iostrumental  in  opening  the  eyes  of  many  young 
memberSi  who  had  never  before  heard  the  public 
interest  so  clearly  atoted  and  asserted  ;  so  tbnt  the 
commonwealth  party  increased  every  day,  and  that 
of  the  sword  lost  ground  proportiooably."  These 
speeches,  or  the  reports  of  them,  are  among  the 
many  things  of  this  period  that  have  perished;  but 
we  learn,  from  a  coterapornry,  that  a  noble  gentle- 
man, whom  he  names  not,  made  one  "excellent 
speech,  wherein  he  showed  th^  snares  that  then 
were  laid  to  entrap  the  people's  privileges:  for  his 
own  part,  he  declared  that  God  bad  made  him  iu- 
strumentHl  in  cutting  down  tyranny  in  one  person, 
and  now  he  could  not  endure  to  see  the  nation's  lib- 
erties ready  to  be  shackled  by  another,  whose  right 
to  the  government  could  be  measured  out  no  other 
ways  than  by  the  length  of  his  sword — 'twas  this 
emboldened  him  to  command  his  commauden.  To 
the  Mune  effoct  many  more  speeches  were  made,  ic 

>  Pari.  Hiat.— Whitalock.^ 
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direct  oppoaitiOD  to  a  single  person.*"  Vfhen  they 
had  jarred  for  eight  dsya  together  upoo  this  string, 
Cromwell  sumtnoDed  all  the  members  before  him 
in  the  Painted  Chamber^  and  there  gave  them  to 
understaod  that  the  goremmeot  by  a  single  persoo 
and  a  parliament  was  a  fuDdameotal  princi^et  fully 
establishedt  and  not  anbject  to  their  discussion ;  that 
the  "  iDstniment  of  gorernment*'  expressly  proVUed 
that  no  parliameataty  bills  ihonld  contain  any  thing 
in  them  contrary  to  the  clausea  of  the  said  instm- 
meot ;  that  the  same  instrument  of  government  that 
made  them  a  parliament  made  bim  a  protector; 
and  as  they  were  intrusted  with  some  things,  so 
was  he  with  others ;  and  that  these  fundamentals 
could  not  be  altered  or  called  in  question.  They 
were — 1.  That  the  government  should  be  in  one 
person  and  a  parliament.  3.  That  parliament 
should  not  be  naade  perpetual.  3.  That  the  militia 
was  not  to  be  trusted  to  any  one  hand  or  power, 
but  to  be  80  disposed  that  the  parliament  should 
have  a  check  upon  tlie  protector,  and  tha  protector 
upon  the  parliament.  4.  That,  in  matters  of  reli- 
there  ahould  be  a  due  liberty  of  consciencet 
with  bounds  and  liberties  set,  so  as  to  prevent  per- 
aecution.  As  fur  all  other  points,  he  assured  them 
that  they  were  examinable  and  alterable  as  the  oc- 
casion and  the  state  of  affairs  might  require.  I 
toM  you,"  continued  Cromwell,  still  leaning  upon 
the  clear  clauses  in  the  instrument  of  government, 
'>  I  told  you  you  were  a  free  parliament ;  and  so 
you  are,  while  you  own  the  government  and  author- 
ity that  called  you  hither  :  for,  certainly,  that  word 
implied  a  reciprocation,  or  implied  nothing  at  all. 
....  I  called  not  myself  to  this  place.  I  say,  again, 
I  called  not  myself  to  this  place ;  of  that,  God  is 

witness  If  my  calling  be  from  God,  and  my 

testimony  from  the  people,  God  and  the  people 
shall  take  it  from  me,  else  I  will  not  port  with  it." 
Id  the  end,  lie  told  them  that  he  was  necessitated 
to  ai^iut  a  test  or  recognition  of  bis  government, 
which  must  be  signed  by  them  all  before  they  went 
any  more  into  the  House.  The  test  or  recognition 
was  simply  in  these  words  : — I  do  hereby  prom- 
ise and  engage  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  lord 
protector  and  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland ;  and  shall  not  (according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  indenture  whereby  I  am  returned  to 
serve  in  parliament)  propose  or  give  my  consent  to 
alter  the  government  as  it  ie  settled  in  one  person 
and  a  parliament."  This  parchment  was  placed  on 
a  table  near  the  door  of  the  House,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  members  subecribed  it  immedi- 
ately,  and  went  back  to  their  seats,  when  they  ad- 
journed for  one  day,  to  give  time  for  the  rest  to 
sign  it.  Id  the  course  of  the  day  Major-general 
HazriaoD,  who  had  returned  to  his  republicanism, 
re^rded  the  rule  of  one  man  as  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Christ,  and  who  had  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  driving  out  the  Long  Parliament,  but  who 
bad  himself  been  driven  out  of  the  Little  Parlia- 
ment, was  secured  by  a  party  of  horse  at  the  lord 
protector's  order.  On  the  14th  of  September 
many  more  of  the  members  snbsci^d  the  recogni- 
1  FnAct  Pdliieiu. 


tion ;  the  House,  however,  voting  and  declaring 
that  this  recognition  did  not  comprehend,  nor  should 
be  construed  to  comprehend,  the  whole  instrament 
of  government,  consisting  of  for^-two  articles,  but 
only  die  clauses  which  concerned  the  governmeDt 
of  the  commonwealth  by  a  single  person  and  anc* 
cessive  perlUmeDts.  On  the  18th  they  voted  that 
all  persona  returned,  or  that  should  be  returned 
hereafter  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament,  ahooM, 
before  they  were  admitted  to  sit  in  the  House,  sub- 
scribe the  test  or  recognition;  and  that  the  subscrip- 
tion should  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  any  two 
members  who  had  themselves  subscribed  it.  On 
the  19th  they  began  to  sit  in  grand  committee  to 
debate,  de  die  in  diem,  the  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, till  they  should  go  through  all  the  forty-two 
articles,  and  confirm  or  reject  them.  And  upon  the 
same  day  they  voted  that  the  supreme  legialative 
authori^  should  reside  in  a  lord  protector  and  the 
people  assembled  in  pariiament,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent lord  protector  should  continne  during  lifis.  By 
the  6th  of  October  diree  hundred  of  the  four  hun- 
dred members  had  signed  the  recogDitian.  On  the 
16th  of  October  they  took  up  the  critical  qnestion 
whether  ttie  office  of  the  single  person  or  protector 
should  be  elective  or  hereditary,  and,  after  a  high 
debate,  which  lasted  several  days,  it  was  carried  by 
a  very  large  majority  that  tha  office  should  be  elect- 
ive. The  veto  allowed  to  the  lord  protector  by  the 
instrument  of  government  was  leas  than  the  shad- 
ow of  that  royal  prerogative  as  allowed  to  modern 
constitutional  kings ;  but,  thin  and  airy  as  it  was, 
the  medley  majority  of  republictths  and  Presbyte- 
rians made  their  attack  upon  it.'  On  ibe  11th  of 
December  they  voted  that,  in  bills  touching  liberty 
of  conscience,  the  protector  should  have  a  negative, 
but  not  in  bills  for  tuppresring  keresiet ;  and  tlut  a 
bill  should  be  drawn  up  wherein  should  be  enume- 
rated aO  the  damnable  hereaies  exiating.  Here  the 
hoof  of  Presbyterian  intolerance  is  again  visible, 
and  the  sight  of  it  forces  us  to  reflect  on  what  a 
blessed  kind  of  government,  and  what  a  tenderness 
to  religious  liberty,  the  nation  would  have  found  if 
a  parliament  with  such  a  majority  had  prexmilcd 
over  Cromwell.' 

A.o.  1656.  Nearly  five  months — the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  instrument  of  government — had  now 
elapsed  since  this  parliament  began  its  sitting,  «*in 
all  which  time  they  did  much  in  doing  nothing.** 
They  had  not  presented  a  single  bill  to  the  pro- 
tector; they  had  not  honored  him  with  the  slight* 
eat  communication ;  they  had  not  voted  him  a  six- 
pence (or  meetiog  the  expenses  of  the  government. 
On  the  22d  of  Jannary,  Ae  earliest  day  that  the 
letter  of  the  mstrament  would  allow — and  here 

>  While  theu  debatM  wen  in  [wogTBH,  CromweIl*i  motbar  di«d, 
■Bd  wu  bnrwd  in  WaitminHar  Abtoj,  whan,  mmm  tim*  bafim,  ha 
had  intaiTdJ  hii  loo-ia-law.  Intern,  iriM  died  la  Irdud-^ecndi^w 
aome,  to  th«<  no  peM  griaf  of  Cioaiwell,  who  had  been  detomd  and 
hampered  in  hii  leheDiei  \tj  Iratm'a  datermined  repaUicaaian. 

*  On  the  Ter;  next  daf  Ibe  paiiiament  voted  nr«  booki,  [Hinted 
nndar  tha  una  of  Jdu  Biddle,  l«  MMlain  dwaj  and  Uai^M- 

mou  opiuiona  afkiart  the  Deity  vS  Iba  Self  GbM,  ud  tbat  tha  Hwiks 
■boaU  be  bamed  bgr  Xb»  haad  af  tba  lwi|Ma  i  ud  %  MmiitMa 
nanad  to  ciaBiaa  and  Bad  out  tha  suhen,  pristoti,  ud  pvUiaban — 
WMebcib. 
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Cromwell  thought  fit  to  make  parliBmentary  moDtha 
hinar  months  of  twen^-eigbt  days  aach~he  sum* 
moaed  them  before  him  to  tell  them  that  it  waa 
not  for  the  profit  of  these  nations  that  they  should 
cootinue  aoj  longer;  and  that,  therefore,  he  did 
dissolve  thia  parliament.  Id  his  bng  speech  he 
regretted  that  they  shoald  hnre  lost  so  good  an 
opportDDity  of  establishing  m  ntional  govemment, 
aqnany  romoved  from  the  axtremeB  of  momirchy 
on  die  one  faand*  Hod  of  democracy  on  the  other; 
that  they  must  remember  how  carefully  he  had 
declined  to  intrench  upon  their  privileges,  offering 
them  no  manner  of  intermptioD  or  fatodemocei  do 
injuTy,  DO  tndigoity,  do  rexing  with  measages  or 
queetionings.  "  As  I  may  not  talte  notice,"  he  con- 
tiaoed,  *«of  what  you  have  been  doing,  so  I  think  I 
bare  a  very  great  liberty  to  tell  yoa  that  I  do  not 
know  what  you  have  been  doing;  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  been  alive  or  dead !  I 
bare  not  once  heard  from  you  in  all  this  time.  I 
have  not !  And  that  you  all  know."  Ho  then 
alladed  to  his  own  melancholy  thoogbts,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  them  what  he  had  been  doing,  and 
what  the  enemies  of  the  country  had  been  dung ; 
that,  while  they  had  been  dispntiDg  about  tbstract 
pfinci|dei  of  gorornmeot,  the  enemies  aS  the  peace 
of  tbeie  DatioD*  abroad  and  at  home,  the  dtscoD- 
tented  hnmora  throughout  llie  nation,  had  been 
Bonrisbtng  Uienuehes  under  their  shadow;  that 
the  cavalier  party  had  been  designing  and  pre- 
paring to  put  the  nation  into  blood  again;  and  "that 
■nether  sort  than  those  before-mentioned"  bad 
been,  and  yet  were,  endeavoring  to  put  all  into 
blood  and  into  confusion — n  confusion  more  despe- 
rate and  dangerous  than  England  ever  yet  saw ;  in 
fioe,  that  the  royaliat  and  leveling  factions  alike 
had  been  threateaing  to  subvert  all  liberty  whatso- 
ever, and  all  right  reli^^u. 

Aod,  io  fact,  aa  many  memben  of  the  now  dis- 
■obed  pariiamaat  muit  have  kuowii,  theae  daugen 
ware  not  jet  paased.  A  few  days  after  the  diaao^ 
Intioa  Cromwell  discovered  the  partieulara  of  a 
oiQBt  eatenaira  plot,  wherein  many  of  the  king's 
party  nd  some  of  the  leveling  party  were  engaged 
and  acting  in  ttrange  concert,  each  hoping,  in  the 
end,  to  dupe  the  other.  "  The  conspiracy,"  says 
Wliitekick,  t^wna  generally  laid  to  bring  in  the 
king;  and  the  design  bo  &r  took  effect  thai,  in 
■evervl  counties,  small,  armed  parties  began  to 
gather  into  a  body.  Id  Shropshire,  Sir  Thomas 
HarriB,  with  a  party,  endeavored  to  surprise 
Shrewsbury  Castle,  but  was  prevented  and  taken 
ptiMoer.  Others  were  prevented  at  Chirke  Castle, 
endeavoiiDg  to  anrprise  it;  and  the  like  was  in 
other  ptaees.  This  design,  the  protector  had  a 
jeaktoiy,  waa  eonatenanced  by  the  late  parliament, 
and  be  gave  oat  that  to  be  a  cause  of  the  diMoWiug 
of  them.**  At  this  moment,  indeed,  Major  Wild- 
man  was  seized  by  a  party  of  horse,  and  carried 
from  Elton,  near  Marlborough,  to  Chepstow  Crb- 
tie.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  waa  found  in  his 
chamber,  leaning  upon  hiB  elbow,  and  dictating  to 
lu>  nan—'*  The  DeclaratioD  of  the  Free  and  Well- 
tDeeied  People  of  Eoglaad  now  in  Armt  againal 


the  Tyrant  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esquire."  Many," 
saya  Whitelock,  "who  viewed  this  declarntion 
knew  that- there  was  too  much  truth  in  it;  aod, 
bad  not  tbe  design  been  nipped  io  the  bud,  and 
timely  discovered  and  prevented,  it  might  have 
caused  some  disturbance  to  the  protector  and  to 
the  peace  of  the  new  government;  but,  by  tho 
commitment  of  the  chief  eoni|nratorB,  this  plot  was 
crushed,  and  the  peace  not  interrupted.  Divers 
wondered  most  that  Wildman,  and  others  of  his 
party  who  bad  served  tbe  parliament,  should  now 
join  in  this  design  with  those  of  t^e  lung's  party; 
but  they  olledged  tbe  strengthening  of  themselves, 
and  their  power  afterward,  to  suppress  the  cav- 
aliers, or  any  other  who  should  oppose  their  ends." 
On  Sunday,  the  11th  of  March,  two  hundred  new 
conspiraTors  burst  into  Salisbury  at  midnight,  aeized 
many  horses,  and  took  away  tbe  oommissions  of 
tbe  judges  who  were  then  on  their  circuit  in  that 
place.  From  Salisbury  the  insurgents  marched 
westwai^,  but  they  were  soon  overtaken  by  one  of 
Cromweirs  regiments  at  South  Molton,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  there,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  routed  and 
cut  to  pieces.  For  this  afihir  captains  Fenrud- 
dock.  Grove,  and  Lucas  were  executed;  and  the 
prisons  in  those  parts  were  filled  with  royalists. 
Tbe  Earl  of  Rochester  came  over  from  Chsries  II., 
made  a  feeble  attempt  in  Yorkshire,  and  then  fled 
for  his  life.  Overton  waa  eqaaHy  uosucceasfut  in 
Scotland,  Colonel  Birch  in  Herefibrdshire ;  and 
others,  whether  royalists  or  repnbticans,  failed  in 
other  places.  But  these  insarreetioDe  and  plots, 
which  at  one  time  extended  from  the  Scottish 
HighUnds  to  tbe  hills  of  Cornwall,  made  the  pro- 
tector adopt  the  system  of  military  government. 
He  divided  England  and  Wales  into  eleven  distrieta. 
over  each  of  which  he  placed  a  major-general,  whf> 
was  authorized  to  exact  payments  of  fines  and  for- 
feitures imposed  on  the  royalists  and  other  insurg- 
ents, to  suppress  tumults,  and  to  secure  obedience 
to  the  existing  government.  The  first  major-gen- 
erals appmnted  were  I'leetwood,  Desborough,  Skip- 
pon,  Wfaalley,  Lambert,  Kelaey,  OoflT,  Berry,  But- 
ler, Wortley,  and  Barkstead ;  and  ^ese  officera, 
acting  for  the  most  part  with  the  militia  of  the 
coooties,  and  not  with  the  soldiers  of  the  old 
army,  eflTectnally  pat  down  insurrection,  and  estab- 
lished every  where  the  indisputable  authority  of 
the  protector. 

And  Crorawelt'a  succeas  abroad,  and  the  high 
estimation  in  which  be  was  held  by  foreign  pow- 
ers, still  continued  on  the  increase.  Spain  and 
France,  at  war  with  each  other,  both  courted  his 
friendship,  and  neither  of  them  spared  any  base- 
ness or  prostration  to  secure  bis  alliuice.  In  the- 
plenitude  of  his  power  he  demanded  from  Spain 
that  no  Englishman  should  ever  be  subject  to  th» 
Inquisition,  and  that  the  West  Indies  and  the  South 
American  continent  should  be  thrown  open  to  hift 
flag,  with  a  free  trade  to  all  English  subjects.  Tho- 
Spanish  ambassador  told  him  that  this  was  like 
asking  for  the  King  of  Spain's  two  eyes.*  The- 
protector,  by  the  advice  of  one  Gagp,  a  minister 
>  Thniloe,  Stall  Pipan. 
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who  had  been  long  iti  the  West  Indies,  sent  forth  a  ' 
gaHftot  fleet  under  ^e  comtnaod  of  Vice-admiral ' 
Penn,  with  a  land  army  under  General  Venables; 
and  this  expedition,  which  had  alarmed  nearly  all 
the  courts  of  Europe,  ita  object  being  kept  a  pro- 
found secret,  took  and  secured  the  very  important 
island  of  Jamaica,  after  making  a  blundering  and 
uuBuccesgfiil,  and  not  very  honorable,  attempt  on 
Hispaniola.  At  the  same  time,  a  second  fleet,  ud- 
der  Blake,  put  down  or  checked  for  the  time  the 
Bnihary  pirates  in  the  MediterraDean,  and  exacted 
iodemnities  from  the  Orand  Dnke  of  TuseaDy,  who, 
some  years  before,  had  permitted  Prince  Rupert  to 
sell  English  prizes  at  Leghorn.  Cromwell,  who 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  ■  ship  of  the  line  was 
the  beat  ambassador — that  be  could  make  tiie  thun- 
der of  his  cannoa  in  the  Mediterranean  heard  by 
the  pope  in  Rome — next  interfered  in  favor  of  the 
peraecuted  Waldensea,  a  Protestant  people  dwell- 
ing in  the  upper  valleys  of  Piedmont,  "amidst  the 
wildest  and  roost  secluded  of  the  Alpine  fastnesses 
which  He  between  the  Clasone  and  the  Police,  two 
mountain-torrents  that  fall  into  the  river  Po.''  *  In 
this  negotiation,  as  in  many  others,  Cromwell  was 
aasisted  by  the  m^[hty  pen  of  Milton.  He  could 
scarcely  make  his  sea-caoaoo  even  heard  the 
Doha  oif  Savoy,  the  sovereign  of  Piedmont  and  the 
persecDtor  of  the  Waldensea ,  bat  ho  waa  now  en- 
gaged la  a  treaty  with  the  French,  and  he  refused 
to  sign  it  until  Cardinal  Macarint  who  waa  aud  to 
fear  Cromwell  more  than  he  did  the  devil,  had 
read  a  lesson  of  tolentioo  to  the  court  <tf  Savoy, 
and  had  obtained  from  it  a  solemn  engagement  to 
allow  the  Protestant  moantaineers  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  restoration  of  all  their  ancient 
rights.  Then  Cromwell  finished  his  trea^  with 
his  brother  the  King  of  France;  and  a  declaratioo 
of  war,  in  confederacy  with  the  French  monarch, 
was  issued  against  the  King  of  Spain,  who,  after 
the  unannounced  attack  on  his  territories  in  the 
West  Indies,  had  laid  an  embargo  npon  English 
ships.  In  this  naval  war  With  Spain  Blake  was 
again  the  hero ;  and  be  .and  his  captsins  presently 
began  to  fill  the  ports  of  Engbind  with  rich  prizes. 

Encouraged  by  these  anccesaee,  Cromwell  ven- 
tured to  cril  « third  parliament,  which  he  opened 
OD  the  17th  of  September,  1656,  after  rejecting 
Dearly  a  hnadred  of  the  members  elected,  or  one 
fourth  of  the  whde.  In  hia  speech  he  again  as- 
serted the  undeniable  foet,  that  Charlea  Stuart  was 
soliciting  aid  in  eveiy  direction,  and  that  his  parti- 
saas  in  England — the  cavaliers  and  papists — were 
joined  with  Levelers  and  Fiftb-moaarchy  men. 
In  this  purified"  assembly  money  was  voted  lib- 
erally, and  other  bills  were  passed  according  to  the 
lord  protector's  desire.  A  conspiracy  ngninst  his 
life,  in  which  one  Syodercombe,  a  republican  offi- 
cer, who  had  been  quartermaster  to  Monk,  under- 
took to  assasainate  the  protector,*  and  the  diseoveiT' 

1  Gfllj^  Waldcstaa. 

■  SjradneoMbs'*  plan  mi  to  mardBT  Cnnowall  on  om  of  hi*  ft«- 
<|u*Dl  Jmiimji  from  Whitehall  to  Harapton  Court,  which  Iwt  place 
th«  pniMctor  iDMl  lorad.  The  frMjaeiicj  of  tta«aa  plot*  had  rendarad 
CrooimU  wtry  in  th*  actratM,  ud  hid  lad  to  bii  ■nployinf  wmt 
•piM  is  mil  diiectiuB*.   SjauHanoadN  wm  miimI  im  faia  bed,  ud  ; 


'  of  a  oorrespondence  between  some  of  the  English 
'  republicans  and  the  court  at  Madrid,  wherein  the 
Spaniards  were  iavited  to  land  an  army  ia  Eogkad, 
hurried  qd  the  debates  and  flventa  which  we  have 
now  briefly  to  relate. 

A.D.  1657.  It  had  long  been  felt  that  any  parlii- 
ment  of  one  chamber  or  house  was  a  mere  duII^, 
and  that,  as  affairs  now  stood,  there  was  nothing 
but  the  single  life  of  Cromwell  between  eompara- 
tive  tranquillity  and  proapority,  and  civil  war  and 
Boarehy ;  and  many  men,  not  the  protactofi  dopes 
or  tools,  and  who  were  neither  sel6sfa  nor  short- 
sighted, had  serionaly  deliberated  upon  the  rei- 
twatioa  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  hereditaiy 
monarchy.  One  member,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
ventured  to  recommend  aomething  which  would 
tend  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  his  highneit 
and  the  nation,  and  to  the  quieting  of  all  the  de- 
signs of  their  enemies;  and  this  was,  that  his  high- 
ness would  be  pleased  to  take  upon  him  the  gov- 
ernment according  to  the  ancient  coDstitatioo. 
And,  after  a  short  bat  passionate  dispute,  it  wu 
concluded  that  this  suggestion  should  be  seriously 
debated.'  On  the  23d  of  February  Sir  Chrieto- 
pher  Pack,  who  had  recently  been  lord  mayor  of 
London,  suggested,  without  perifArasea,  that,  u 
the  best  way  of  settling  the  nation,  the  lord  pro- 
tector ahoold  be  desired  to  aaaume  the  title  of  king ! 
Ha  had  acarcely  aaid  the  words  when  the  r^mb- 
lican  and  militaiy  members  forced  him  from  bis 
seat.  Bear  the  speaker,  down  to  tbe  bar  Uie 
Honse,  witli  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  bind. 
Bat  Pack's  fKenda  rose  to  assist  him,  nod,  in  spite 
of  much  violence  and  tumult,  his  paper  was  read  in 
the  House.  It  was  entitled  «<A  homble  Address 
and  RemooBtrance  of  the  Knights,  Burgesses,  sad 
Citizens  assembled  in  Parliament;"  and  its  pur- 
port was  to  denounce  the  military  goremmeat 
under  the  eleven  major-generals  and  their  delegttsB, 
and  to  urge  the  protector  to  assume  a  higher  title, 
and  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  goveromeot 
which  should  be  managed  with  the  advice  of  two 
Houses  of  parliament :  a  motion  that  it  should  be 
discussed  teruiUm  was  carried  by  a  majori^  of  100 
to  44 ;  and  it  waa  debated,  day  after  day,  from  the 
23d  of  February  to  the  36th  of  March.  If  the 
major-generals,  whose  almost  proconsular  antbn^ 
was  menaced  by  it,  were  among  the  aturdiest 
of  ita  opponents,  there  were  others  who  opposed  it 
without  any  apparent  selfish  motive ;  but,  after  all 
opposition,  the  substance  of  the  paper  was  adopted 
by  the  House,  who  changed  its  title  into  that  of 
The  humble  Petition  and  Advice  of  the  Parliameat 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland-"  On  the  lost 
day  of  the  debate  the  blank  left  for  the  title  to 
be  borne  by  Cromwell  was  filled  up  with  tba  word 
"  KiKo"  by  a  majority  of  123  to  62.  On  the  4lli 
of  April  the  pnper  was  presented  to  his  highness  nt 
Whitehall  by  the  speaker  and  the  House,  wbo 
desired  "that  his  highness  would  be  pleased  to 
magnify  himself  wiUi  the  title  of  king ;"  six  or  nven 

btonKhl  to  trial :  bnl  h*  cicapod  the  homhla  esecotiM,  |a  which 
WM  aentenced  a*  a  traitor,  hf  cMBwttiis  Mkide 
>  Bnitoa'a  Diaij. 
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membera  being  appmoted  to  pemiade  faia  faighneas 
dwrvto.  The  principal  m^meatfl  uied  were 
tbeee : — that  die  title  of  king  had  obtained  from 
the  very  tD&ncy  of  this  natitMi ;  that  Hometiinea  the 
peiBOD  of  the  tiing  had  been  unpleaBant  to  the 
people,  bat  not  his  title  or  office;  that  the  title  was 
interwoven  in  the  law*,  accomtnodated  to  the 
gsaitti  of  the  people,  apivored  by  the  aoffrages  of 
pnrtiaiiients ;  that  it  wai  for  the  honor  of  the 
Mtion  to  caU  their  snpreme  govemor  king;  that 
bj  the  atatntes  ^  the  Sdi  of  Edward  IV.  and  3d  of 
Heoiy  VII^  h  wbb  enacted  that  none  taking  np 
amu  for  th«  king,  although  nnjgadj,  ahould  be 
pnoiehed  therefore ;  that  it  was  more  upon  aecoont 
of  theoe  laws,  than  of  any  affection,  that  many 
uxlk  part  with  ^  king  in  the  late  ware;  that 
M  to  FiDTtdence,  that  would  be  no  less  conspicu- 
ona  in  taming  the  gorernment  again  into  monarchy 
for  avoidtog  confosion,  and  bridling  the  tomults  of 
the  people,  than  in  changi&g  the  name  of  monarchy 
iato  protectorshtp ;  and  that  good  and  pious  men 
would  aequesce  in  the  decree  of  parliameot, 
although,  perbspe,  they  might  seem  privately  to 
AtlhT.  CromweU  urged  bis  reasons  againsftheee 
B^ments,  declaring  that  he  did  not  fled  it  his  duty 
ts  God  and  the  country  to  accept  the  proposed  new 
title.  He  desired  time  to  reflect  upon  this  part  of 
••tbe  great  machine  of  England's  goremmentt 
called  the  Petition  and  Advice;"  but,  as  to  that 
other  great  clause  of  the  paper,  which  recalled 
into  existence  the  House  of  Peers,  be  did  net  hest- 
tile  for  a  moment. 

Ueaowbtle,  certain  of  the  Fifth'moDarchy  men 
bid  resnlrad  that  there  should  be  no  kiog  but 
JeaOB  Christ,  and  no  parliament  bat  a  aanhedrim, 
to  eoosiat  entirely  of  saints — that  is,  of  themBelrea. 
Throagh  the  vigilance  of  Thurloe  this  precious 
pht  was  discoTored,  and  a  number  of  the  con- 
Bpiratora  were  arreated  with  arms  in  their  bands. 
Their  leader  appeared  to  be  one  Venner,  a  wine- 
cooper  (called,  by  Tburloe,  a  desperate  and 
Moody  spirit") ;  but  Major-general  Harrison,  Vice> 
adiairal  Lawson,  Colonel  Rich,  and  other  officers 
of  that  staropt  were  implicated,  and  were  all  seised 
asd  aent  to  the  --Tower.'  By  the  laws  passed  in 
As  Long  Parliament  the  oflense  of  tibese  men  was 
capital,  bat  not  one  of  them  suffered  death.  The 
diaeoreiy  of  the  plot  interrupted  the  pmceedings 

■  VUtilaek.— Thvriot,  StUm  TWpm—*'  Tliii  liummotiaa,''  mjM 
nnrioa, "  WM  to  bare  baaa  apok  Thunday  ntgbt :  tlw  pbce  of  Ibeir 
iiM  MKlm  wu  to  han  boan  U  Mi1b-Eb<I  Green.    Hie  putjrngiged 

hifia  Ihii  iManvetim  ((nr  thw  wai  w  ban  bna  bnt  m  *  forLoni) 
«tn  tkoM  who  falady  aad  fnftuly  uylt  themmUtt  tha  Fifth-auM- 
mAj,  Ml  ptatead  to  hm  ao  kntf  but  Jm»  ;  far  lb«r  do  neat  in- 
fwai^  aad  wiekadljr  fuhar  all  (heir  connMla  and  Salaa'a  dalationi 
if(B  Ub,  ailing  that  which  it  aanblj,  aeiua^  and  dariliih,  to  be 
AawwfciBf  tha  Holy  8|nnt,aad  tbapnnrof  Chrirt'a  hnrain  Ihafi. 
-...Thaf  aaawitaftd  ooe  aaiMlwt  wiib  this,  that  thongh  thejr  wwa 
Im  wcaw,  yet  tbay  alwald  b«  Bada  inatrnBCDta]  to  threah  Bona- 
i*iM. ....  That  which  tfaej'  ratiod  njion  wa«,  thai  maoj  tboaaaoda 
*imU  uaa  lock  to  ibsin  oat  of  the  eitjr.  and  that  othen  in  tha  coaB' 
t7«oa)d  ba  bIm  <ap.  And  though  they  apeak  peat  wurda  of  the 
mp  tt  tha  Hinta,  and  (be  braniifsl  kingdom  of  boliaa  which  they 
OMid  flTMl,  jat  the  baita  thay  lay  to  ealnh  aaa  with  an,  lahiar  away 

tUM,  ewite,  cailoma,  and  tithea  Upon  their  (irat  maatlng  there 

a  book  read  amnng  them  called  ■  A  Healin;  Qneation.'  Th«y 
U  than  cnnaapoadaaU  at  Bedlefd,  Hancheatar,  Abingdon,  Oiroid, 
hwnath,  Hall,  BnMul,  Lineoln,  and  many  other  ftacw." 


about  the  petition  and  advice,  and  the  lungly  titlB« 
for  several  days ;  but  on  the  12th  of  April  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  beaded  by  AVbitelock,  watted 
upon  the  lord  protector;  and,  on  the  14tb,  White- 
lock  reported  the  passages  yesterday  betwixt  bia 
highness  and  tfie  committee  about  the  title  of 
king."  On  the^  16tb  WhitekKk.  moved  that  the 
committee  should  meet  again  with  bia  highness, 
which  was  ordered,  and  the  committee  attended ; 
but  the  protector,  being  busy  in  -  examining  the 
plot,  pat  them  off  to  another  di^.  On  the  30th, 
npon  Whitelock'a  motioa,  the  committee  were 
again  ordered  to  wait  upon  *•  bis  bighness." 
Whitelook  himself  says,  here,  "  Tbe  proteotw 
was  satisfied  in  hn  private  judgment  that  it  was  * 
fit  for  him  to  take  upon  him  the  title  of  k'mg,  and 
matters  were  prepared  in  order  therenoto;  but 
afterward,  by  solicitation  of  the  commonwealth- 
men,  and  fearing  a  mutiny  and  defection  of  a  great 
part  of  tbe  army  in  case  be  should  assume  that 
title  and  office,  his  mind  changed;  and  many  of  tbe 
officers  of  the  army  gave  out  high  tfareatenings 
againat  him  in  case  he  should  do  it ;  he  therefore 
thought  best  to  attend  some  better  season  and  op- 
portDflity  to  this  business,  and  refased  it  at  this 
time,  with  great  seeming  earnestness."  And,  in- 
deed, Cromweirs  assnmptwn  of  lieredilaiy  royal^ 
was  most  strennonsly  opposed,  not  merely  by  Lam- 
bert, the  best  soldier  in  England  neat  to  Uie  pro- 
tector, and  who  entertained  the  hope  ttf  anceeeding 
Cromwell  in  the  protectorship,  but  slso  by  Crom- 
well's  brother-in-law  Desborongh,  his  soo-ih-law 
Fleetwood,  his  old  ioBtrument  Colonel  Pride,  and 
above  a  hundred  officers  of  name  and  influence, 
who,  after  waiting  npon  tbe  protector  in  a  body, 
sent  np  a  petition  to  the  House,  setting  forth — 
"  That  they  (tbe  petitioners)  had  hazarded  their 
lives  against  monarchy,  and  were  still  ready  to  do 
so  in  defense  of  the  libertiea  of  the  nation ;  that, 
having  observed  in  some  men  great  endeavors  to 
bring  tbe  nation  again  under  their  old  aervitude, 
by  pressing  their  general  to  take  upon  him  tbe 
title  and  government  of  a  king,  in  order  to  destroy 
him  and  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
faithful  to  the  pnbUe ;  they,  therefore,  hnmbly  de- 
sired that  they  would  discountenance  all  such  per- 
sons snd  endeavors,  and  continue  steodftst  to  the 
old  cause,  for  the  preservation  of  which  they,  for 
their  patts,  were  most  ready  to  lay  down  tlieir 
lives."'  '  Therefore,  if  Cromwell  (and,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  by  his  enemies  of  all  colors,  the 
subject  is  still  open  to  doobt)  had  set  bia  heart  upon 
the  mere  title  of  king  (the  power  he  had),  he  was 
disappointed,  and  obliged  to  recede.  On  the  19th 
of  Aby,  afker  be  had  sabmitted  sereral  papers  to 

>  Ludlow,  Henraln.— "The  prolactor,"  Mya  Whttaloefc,  "  oAeit 
adTianl  abont  thb  and  otlier  grvat  bntlnaaaet  with  the  Laid  Bragliill, 
Pierpoiot,  Whitelonk,  Sir  Charlei  Wolaay,  and  Thorloe,  and  woald 
be  ahgt  up  three  oT  foor  bonri  together  in  private  diacounei  and  nooe 
were  admitted  to  oone  in  to  him :  he  would  aometiawa  be  jkTj  cheer- 
fnl  with  iheai,  and  Uylni  aaidn  Ui  graatncMi  ba  wooM  ba  aieatdinf 
bmiliar  with  them,  ud,  by  way  of  direrrion.  wovM  naka  *anaa  with 
then,  and  eTcry  one  mnat  try  hi*  fancy.  Ua  eommonly  called  for  to. 
bacco,  pipe*,  and  a  candle,  and  would  niiw  and  then  take  tobacco  hini- 
Btlf ;  then  be  would  fall  again  to  hia  arrioaa  and  gtrat  buiinaM,  and 
adiitc  with  them  in  ihaaa  alTaira." 
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The  revsne  cxblblu  the  Ctom  of  Bcolluu)  lurmounled  bjr  Cromwetl'fl  Fatenal  Aim*.   Pron  Sliwm'i  Kodtlf. 


the  House,  it  waa  voted  tbat  his  title  shoulJ  coq- 
tiDue  to  be  that  of  lord  protector ;  on  the  32d  the 
House  fixed  "the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  title  of 
loi-d  protector ;"  and  on  tbe  35th  a  committee  waited 
upon  "his  highness"  with  the  "Petition  and  Ad- 
vice,"  which  had  been  slighUy  modified  Id  a  few 
other  particalars.  By  this  instrument  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  in  parliament  assembled, 
aclinowledged  their  thnnkfulness  to  the  wonderful 
mercy  of  Almighty  Ood  in  delirering  them  from 
that  tyranny  and  bondage,  both  in  their  spiritURl 
and  civil  concemmeats,  which  the  late  king  and 
his  party  designed  to  bring  them  under;  their  ob- 
ligations to  his  highness,  whose  person  the  same 
gracioos  God  bad  preserved  in  so  many  battles, 
uid  who  had  been  an  instrument  for  restoring 
peace  and  tranquillity,  although  environed  by  ene- 
mies abroad  and  onqniet  spirits  at  home  ;  and  their 
conviction  that  the  destruction  of  his  person  would 
throw  alt  back  into  blood  and  confusion.  They 
begged  that  he  wonld  be  pleased  to  hold  and  ex- 
ercise the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  by  and  under 
the  name  and  style  of  Lord  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Sec; 
to  appoint  and  declare,  daring  his  lifetime,  the  per- 
son who  should  be  his  successor;  and  to  create  the 
"  Other  House,"  the  members  to  be  such  as  should 
be  nominated  by  his  highness  and  approved  by  tbe 
Commons.*  By  tbe  same  instrument  it  was  pro- 
vided that  those  wbo  had  advised,  assisted,  or  abet- 
ted tbe  rebellion  of  Ireland,  and  those  who  did  or 
should  profess  the  popish  religion,  should  be  dis- 

>  The  ooawoDweklth-maB,  it  eppMia,  wonU  tolenU  Dcither  the 
deiif nUiOD  "  HniiH  of  Lordi,'*  nor  tbkt  at  "  Vppei  Hotur."  The 
thing  wu,  tfaererura,  termed  "  the  Other  Boom  tbat  bnucb  of  the 
legitlatare  loainf  not  leu  in  reel  power  than  it  loat  tn  nuae  or  dignity : 
thej  were  not  to  eieeed  eaventj  in  nninber,  nor  t«  be  lat»  than  fortjr, 
whereiif  ooe-kiul-tweatjr  were  to  form  a  qaornn  ;  the;  were  not  to  five 
any  vote  bj  prosy ;  on  death  or  removal  no  new  membcn  were  lo  be 
adaiillBd  to  lit  and  rote  bnt  b;  content  of  ihe  Hooae  of  Commotu,  Ac. 


abled  and  made  incapable  forever  to  be  elected  or 
to  give  any  vote  io  elections,  and  tbat  the  same  dis- 
ability should  be  extended  to  alt  who  bad  aided, 
abetted,  advised,  or  assisted  in  any  war  against  tbe 
parliament  since  the  Ist  of  January,  1641,  aolets 
they  had  since  borne  arms  for  the  pariiameot,  or 
for  bis  highness,  or  had  otherwise  given  signal  tes- 
timony of  their  good  affection  to  the  commonwesltb ; 
tbat  the  House  should  have  an  exclusive  jurisdictiOD 
over  its  privileges  and  constituent  members,  &e: 
&c.  When  the  clerk  of  the  parhament  had  read 
this  long  instmroent,  Cromwell,  after  a  solemn 
speech,  said,  "The  lord  protector  doth  consent." 
On  the  25th  of  June  tbe  parliament  ordered  tbe 
master  of  tbe  ceremonies  to  give  notice  to  foreign 
ambassadors  of  the  inauguration  of  tbe  protector; 
and  on  the  next  day  that  ceremony  was  performed 
with  pomp  and  circumstance  tittle  inferior  to  tfaose 
which  attend  a  coronation.  "  It  was  appointed  bj 
the  parhament  to  be  performed  in  Westminster 
Hall,  where,  in  tbe  npper  end,  there  was  an  ascent 
raised,  where  a  chair  and  canopy  of  state  was  set, 
and  B  table  with  another  chair  for  the  speaker, 
with  seats  built  scafToldwiee,  for  the  parliament,  on 
both  sides ;  and  placea  below  for  the  aldermen  of 
London  and  the  tike  :  all  which  being  in  readineMi 
tbe  protector  came  out  of  a  room  adjoining  to  the 
Lords*  House  (having  come  thither  from  While- 
hall  by  water),  and  in  this  order  proceeded  into  tfae 
Hall.  First  went  his  gentlemen,  then  a  henM; 
next  the  aldermen,  another  herald,  the  attorney- 
general  ;  then  the  judges,  then  Norroy,  tbe  ioTdf 
commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  seal  earned 
by  Commissioner  Fiennes ;  then  Garter,  and  sftB' 
him  the  Earl  of  Warwick  with  the  sword  borne 
before  the  protector,  bareheaded,  the  Lord  M^f'}'' 
Tichborn  carrying  the  city  aword  by  his  left  haod. 
Being  seated  in  bis  chair,  on  the  left  hand  thereof 
stood  the  lord  mayor  and  the  Dutch  ambaisa<]or; 
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the  French  ambasudor  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
DD  the  right;  next  behind  him  stood  bis  Bona, 
Richard,  Fleetwood,  CUypole,  and  the  privy  coud- 
cil ;  npoD  a  lower  descent  stood  the  Lord  Viacount 
Lisle,  Lord  Montague,  and  Mr.  Wbitetock,  with 
drawn  swords."^  When  the  protector  had  taken 
his  place,  ataoding  op  under  a  cloth  of  estate,  the 
ipeakar,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament,  presented 
to  bim  a  robe  of  purple  velvet  lined  with  ermine 
(which  the  speaker,  assisted  by  Whitebck  and 
others,  put  upon  his  highness)  ;  then  be  deUvered 
to  him  the  Bible  richly  gilt  and  bossed ;  and  the 
speaker  girt  the  sword  atuat  hia  highness,  and  put 
into  bis  hand  the  scepter  of  massy  gold,  and  then 
made  a  speech  to  him  npon  those  several  things, 
wished  him  all  prosperity  in  his  government,  and 
■dministered  the  new  oath.  This  done,  Mr.  Man- 
toD,  one  of  the  chaplains,  made  a  long  prayer, 
recommending  his  highness,  the  parliament,  the 
coQQciL  the  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  people 
of  the  three  nations,  to  the  blessing  and  protection 
of  God.  And  afler  this  prayer,  "the  heralds,  by 
nuod  of  trumpet,  proclaimed  his  highness  Protector 
uf  Eogland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  domin- 
ions thereanto  belonging ;  requiring  all  persona  to 
yield  him  dne  obedience.  Hereupon  the  trumpets 
sounded  again,  and  the  people  (after  the  usual  man- 
ner) gsTe  several  acclamations,  with  loud  shouts, 
crying  -  God  save  the  lord  protector!'  At  the  end 
of  kll,  the  protector,  with  his  train,  returned  to 
I  Parfect  Poliliciaa. 


Whitehall,  and  the  members  to  the  parliament- 
house,  where  they  prorogued  their  sitting  to  the 
next  January."* 

The  court  and  the  manner  of  life  of  Cromwell 
coDtinued  quiet  and  modest,  as  they  ever  had  been  ; 
not  wauting,  however,  a  certain  sober  dignity,  which 
was  more  impoeing  than  the  tinsel  and  parade  of 
most  royalties.  Every  thing  at  Hampton  Coart,  hit 
favorite  residence,  had  an  air  of  sobriety  and  decen- 
cy :  there  was  no  riot,  no  debauchery,  seen  or  heard 
of ;  yet  it  waa  not  a  dull  place,  the  protect6r's  humor 
being  naturally  of  a  cheerful  turn.  "  He  now  pro- 
vided him  a  guard  of  halberdiers  in  gray  coats, 
welted  with  a  black  velvet,  over  whom  Walter 
Strickland  was  csptain.  He  frequently  diverted 
himself  at  Hampton  Court,  whither  he  went  and 
returned,  commonly  in  post,  with  hia  guards  behind 
and  before.  His  own  diet  was  spare  and  not  curi- 
ous, except  in  public  treatments,  which  were  con- 
stantly given  the  Monday  in  every  week,  to  all  the 
officers  in  the  army  not  below  a  captain,  where  he 
used  to  dine  with  them.  A  table  was  likewise  spread 
every  day  of  the  week  for  such  officers  as  shoukl 
casually  come  to  court.  He  waa  a  great  lover  of 
music,  and  entertained  the  most  skillful  in  that  sci- 
ence in  his  pay  and  family.  He  respected  all  per- 
sons that  were  eximious  in  any  art,  and  would  pro- 
cure them  to  be  sent  or  brought  to  him.  Sometimes 
he  would,  for  a  frolic,  before  he  had  half  dined,  give 
order  for  the  drum  to  beat  and  call  in  his  foot-guards, 
'  Pfrtecl  PoIiticiM.— Whitelufk. 
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who  were  permitted  to  make  boo^  of  all  tbey  foond 
00  the  table.  Sometimes  he  would  be  jocuad  with 
some  of  the  nobility,  and  would  tell  them  what 
compaoj  they  had  lately  kept;  when  and  where 
they  had  druDk  the  king's  health  and  the  royal 
family's;  bidding  them,  when  they  did  it  again,  to 
do  it  more  privately ;  and  this  withoat  any  passion, 
and  as  festivous,  droll  discoarse."*  He  delighted 
especially  to  sarround  himself  with  the  master 
minda  of  his  age  aod  country — with  men  who  had 
left  immortal  names  behind  them.  MiltOD.  the  Latin 
secretary,  was  his  fiuniliar;  honest  Andrew  Marvel 
was  his  firequent  guest ;  Waller  was  his  friend  and 
kinsman;  Dor  was  the  more  yonthfiil  genius  of 
DiydeD  exchided.  Hartlib^  a  native  of  Poland,  the 
bosom-friend  of  Milton,  aod  the  advocate  of  edu- 
cation, was  honored  and  pensioned ;  and  so  was 
Usher,  the  learned  and  amiable  archbishop,  notwith- 
standing  his  prelacy ;  and  John  Biddle,  called  the 
father  of  English  Unitarians,  received  an  allowance 
of  R  hundred  crowns  a  year.  Even  the  &ntastic, 
plotting  Catholic,  Sir  Kenetm  Digby,  was  among  the 
protector's  guests,  and  received  support  or  aaststance, 
on  account,  chiefly,  of  his  literary  merits;  The  gen- 
eral course  of  the  protector's  government  was  mtid 
and  jusL  One  who  was  his  physician,  but  not  his 
panegyrist,  Mys — "Justice  (that  we  may  not  scourge 
him  beyond  his  desert)  was  renewed  almost  to  her 
former  grace  and  splendnr,  as  well  distributive  as 
commutative ;  the  judges  ezecotiog  their  office  with 
eqoity  and  jastice,  fer  from  covetonsness ;  and  the 
laws  sulTered,  without  delay  or  let,  to  have  thehr  full 
force  apon  all  (a  few  excepted,  where  he  himself 
was  immediately  concerned).  The  lives  of  men, 
outwardly  at  least,  became  reformed,  either  by 
withdrawing  the  incentives  to  luxury,  or  by  means 
of  the  ancient  laws  now  of  new  put  into  execution. 
There  was  also  a  strict  discipline  kept  in  his  court ; 
one  could  find  none  here  that  was  either  drunkard 
or  whoremaster,  none  that  was  guilty  of  extortion 
or  oppression,  but  he  was  severely  rebuked.  Now 
trade  began  to  flourish ;  and  (to  say  all  in  a  word)  all 
England  over  there  were  halcyon  days."' 

About  six  weeks  after  Cromweira  inangaratioB 
he  was  afflicted  by  receiving  the  news  of  the  deaA 
of  the  brave  Blake,  who,  widi  wonderful  success, 
had  asserted  in  all  seas  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
flag — who  had  done  tiie  most  eminent  service  to 
parliament,  to  commonwealth,  to  the  protector — 
who  had  been  the  "  first  man  that  declined  the  old 
track,  and  made  it  manifest  that  the  science  might 
be  attained  in  lees  time  than  was  imagined,  snd  de- 
spised those  rules  which  had  long  been  in  practice 
to  keep  his  ship  and  men  out  of  danger,  which  had 
been  held,  in  former  times,  a  point  of  great  ability 
and  circumspectk»D,  as  if  the  principal  art  requisite 
in  the  captain  of  a  ship  hod  been  to  be  sure  to  come 
safe  home  again — the  first  man  who  brought  the 
ships  to  contemn  castles  on  sfawo,  which  had  been 
thought  ever  very  formidable — the  lint  that  infused 
that  proportion  of  courage  into  the  seamen,  by  mak- 
ing them  see  what  mighty  things  they  conid  do  if 
they  were  rasolved,  aod  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire 

1  Perfon  n>lttiriu.        ■  Dr.  Bit»,  ElaMkm  Kanon,  Put  ii. 


BS  wen  as  upon  water.***   "TIm  last  pert  be  ever 

acted  in  a  sea  of  blood,"  says  a  quaint  but  spiritet} 
and  correct  narrator,  was  against  Spaniards  at 
Santa  Croc:  here,  with  twenty-five  sail,  he  Aragbt 
(as  it  were  in  a  ring)  with  seven  forts,  a  castle,  aod 
sixteen  ships,  many  of  them,  being  of  greater  fbrcs 
than  most  of  those  ships  Blake  carried  in  agRiast 
them :  yet,  in  spite  of  oppMition,  he  soon  ealeioed 
the  enemy  and  brought  bis  fleet  back  again  to  tli« 
coast  of  Spain  full  fraught  with  honor."'  But  hit 
constitution  was  now  won  out  by  long'  services  and 
by  the  ssa-acnrvy ;  and  he  "who  would  uflversuike 
to  any  other  euemy,  struck  hit  topmaat  to  Death," 
as  he  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound. 

The  protector,  drawing  more  ckwely  to  France, 
according  to  a  private  agreement,  had  prepared 
troops  to  join  the  French  army  under  Turenne; 
and  six  thousand  foot,  some  of  them  veterans,  bat 
most  new  recruits,  were  seot  over  to  Boulogne  un- 
der the  command  of  Sir  John  ReynoldB  and  Cotonel 
Morgan.    These  red-coats  marched  with  Turenne 
into  Spanish  Flanders,  and  took  Mardick,  a  vety 
strong  fort  about  two  miles  from  Dunkirk.   Id  tha  j 
course  of  the  following  winter,  while  the  Englitb 
were  in  qoarten,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  late  kisg's  < 
second  son,  totA  the  field  suddenly  with  a  strong  { 
body  of  Spaniards,  and  endeavored  to  drive  the  j 
English  out  of  Mardick ;  but  he  was  repulsed  triUi  { 
great  loss.  Abandoned  aud  east  out  by  die  French,  j 
aod  hoping  tittle  from  the  Spaoiarde,  Charles  lU  I 
who  was  quite  capable  of  meaner  thiugs,  offered  lo  ' 
espouse  one  of  Cromweirs  daughters ;  tnit  the  lord 
protector  told  Orrery,  who  recommended  the  match, 
that  Charles  was  so  damnably  debauched,  he  woqM 
undo  tbem  all.' 

A.D.  1658.  On  the  28th  of  January  the  parliameDl 
met  according  to  their  adjournment,  and  receirfd 
into  the  House  their  fellow-members  wlw  had  been 
prevented  from  taking  their  seats  in  the  preceding 
session ;  this  being  done  upoo  the  fourth  article  of  j 

The  Petition  and  Advice,"  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  no  member  legally  chosen  should  bs  ei- 
eluded  from  peHbrmance  of  his  du^,  but  conasct 
of  parliament.  lo  die  iDterrat  of  the  parltament'i 
sitting,  the  protector  had  provided  hia  peen  who 
were  to  make  up  the  other  House,  and  tbme  quaii- 
fards  had  been  summoned  by  the  same  fivm  of  writi 
which  had  formerly  been  used  for  calling  the  peen 
to  parliament.  They  were  in  all  sixty,  and  among 
them  were  several  noblemen,  koights,  and  geotle- 

1  ClaTeiidon. 

*  Perftct  Politiciw.— Hm  writer  of  tUt  tkb  Kule  vdom  id^  I 
"  H«  «u  %  MB  wbiillj  dMolsd  I*  hii  cwirtiy^  Mnte,  imilnii  m 
hit  niidkrtakiBfi,  ud  mat  ftithftil  Id  the  ptrfitrawMe :  with  bn. 
*mIor  mMiiii  uined  its  rswmn],  nor  cow»rdie«  iu  punjituBeoI.  Whe* 
n<wi  wu  brought  him  of  a  metUDDrpbomt  in  tha  atata  at  han«  h* 
wonld  then  encgunfe  tha  aaaiMB  to  ba  naalTigiiHtt  abnad.  F« 
(Mid  ha)  'lia  aot  ovr  dnty  la  mind  Mata  aiUn,  bvt  to  kaap  fimipi^ 
from  fooling  nt.  In  all  hia  axpaditiona  tha  wind  Raldon  daeafwd  tuin> 
bnt  moat  an  aod  atood  hii  Wand  ;  eapcetally  ht  hia  laat  tiDdaTlikia(  H 
tha  Caauy  laUtiili.  To  hii  la(t  ha  lirad  a  ri^ht  life,  maw  baiB|  M- 
potiaad  to  mnj  bmi  hia  oonatrr'a  qoarrala.  At  he  livad  brsMlj,  hi  died 
Klorioaaly,  aad  waa  hnriod  in  Baury  VII.^  Chapel;  yet  anjcgrfsf:  » 
Ihia  time  aa  other  maaaDiant  bat  wtiit  ia  reared  li7liIavilM',*liir>> 
tiina  itatif  can  haidl;  dafaea."  Whitelndt  tall*  oa  Uwl  Btiha'i  f"**- 
ral  waa  porforaied  with  gmX  loleninity,  ud  that,  at  fta  liw 
new  plMa  were  diecmrared  aKainai  the  proteetor. 

>  Bonet.— Ortci7*a  Lallan. 
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awn  af  aociftBt  ftnitty  and  goed  MtatM,  the  rest 
beiDg  for  the  moet  put  coloaela  and  officers  of  the 
army.    F(»emoet  oa  the  Uat  appear  the  Dames  of 
the  Lord  Richard  Cromwell,  the  protector's  eldest 
son,  Uie  Lord  Heory  Cromwell,  his  other  sod,  lord 
depoty  of  Ireland,  Nathaniel  FteoDes,  Lisle,  Fleet- 
wood, the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  £arl  of  Malgrare, 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  Lord  Eare,  Viscount  Saye, 
VUcoDDt  Lisle,  Lord  John  Claypole,  Charles  Vis- 
cooDt  Howard,  Lord  Wharton,  Lord  Falconbridge, 
Geoeral  Monk,  commander-iD-chief  of  his  highness* 
fimes  hi  SooAiiid,  and  Lord  Edward  Montagae;  and 
Whitdock,  Uanlrig.  Wballey,  Barkstead.  Pride, 
Goff,  Sfar  Christopher  Pack,  Uie  ex-lord  mayor  of 
Loodoa,  St.  John,  and  other  old  friends  of  the  pro- 
tector, were  among  the  remiunder.'   If  Cromwell 
had  been  ever  so  maeh  disposed  to  call  upon  the  old 
peers,  aod  if  that  aristocracy  had  been  ever  so  well 
iDclioed  to  obey  the  sammoos,  such  a  measure  was 
rendered  impracticable  by  the  last  coDStitutiooal 
iostrnment,    The  Petition  aod  Advice,"  expressly 
MipnlaUng  that  the  members  of  "  the  Other  House" 
■honld  be  sobject  to  the  same  exelnding  clauses  as 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  with 
this  additional  bar,  that  all  the  members  of  that  other 
Hoose,  though  nominated  by  his  highness,  must  be 
anmwed  bjr  the  Commons,  who,  in  trath,  having 
with  diffienl^  oonaeated  to  the  Ibnnatkni  of  a  second 
chamber  or  bonsa,  were  determined  that  it  should 
be  second  and  infetior  in  all  senses.   But  nearly 
eveiy  possible  evenmstaoce  set  strongly  against  the 
revivsl  of  the  ancient  Upper  Hoase ;  the  vast  major- 
i^  of  Uie  peers  had  been  devoted  to  the  late  king, 
isd  even  Uie  feeble  minority  of  their  number  that 
remained  at  London  with  the  parlisinent  had  refused 
Ukiog  any  part  in  the  king's  trial ;  with  the  excap- 
tioD  of  a  few  united  to  him  by  old  ties  of  friendship, 
or  by  their  marrying  into  his  ikmily,  there  was  not 
I  siogle  old  peer  that  would  trust  Cromwell,  or  that 
hs  could  trust ;  the  whole  of  that  body  feared  to 
csnrnit  their  hereditary  right  by  sitting  in  an  as- 
■sodilj  where  the  tenure  was  only  during  life  (the 
CDDUBonwealth-men  utterly  abhorred  the  notion  of 
u  haredUary  peerage),  and  id  the  pride  and  insol- 
soee  of  an  aristocracy  not  yet  accustomed  to  this 
kiod  of  recent  creations,  they  disdained  to  sit  in  a 
Honee  with  men  who  had  made  their  fortune  with 
tksir  sword  or  by  their  genius  in  war  or  law. 
Eren  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  gone  along 
with  the  commonwealth-men  in  moat  things,  and 
whose  grandson  and  presumed  heir  had  married 
OSS  of  the  protector's  daughters,  declared  that  he 
«iU  net  sit  in  the  same  assembly  with  Colonel 
HewsoD,  who  had  been  a  shoemaker,  and  Colonel 
Prids,  who  bad  been  a  drayman.  And  Maocfaester, 
Siye,  and  Uie  other  members  of  the  old  House  of 
Lndi,  who  hare  beeti  named,  contemptuously  kept 
iknf,  not  one  of  them,  it  should  appear,  taking  bis 
•est  sxeept  Lord  Enre.    The  rest  of  the  members 
sf  the  other  House  took  thwr  seats  as  the  old  lords 
tued  to  do  formerly,  aod  Uie  protector  went  thither 
to  open  the  session  sccording  to  the  ancient  and 
royal  form.    And  the  speaker,  with  the  House  of 
1  ThailM,  Ststa  r^n^Whitaki^ 


Commons,  being  sent  for  by  the  black  rod,  came  to 
the  Lords'  House,  where  the  protector  made  h 
solemn  speech  to  them,  "  but  was  short  by  reason 
of  his  indisposition  of  health."'  Indeed,  at  the 
opening  of  this  stormy  session,  wherein  he  wns  to 
be  assaulted  on  all  sides  by  his  old  Presbyterian 
enemies,  and  by  his  old  friends,  the  Independents, 
who  had  become  lus  worst  enemies,  his  iron  consti- 
tution was  giving  way  under  the  effect  of  labor, 
anxiety,  and  grief:  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Clay- 
pole,  the  darling  of  his  heart,  was  visibly  declining, 
and  in  no  human  heart  were  the  domestic  affections 
ever  stronger  than  in  that  of  thb  wonderful  man. 
In  his  short  speech,  however,  he  told  the  republi- 
cans or  the  levelera  some  unpalatable  truths,  and 
betrayed  no  fear,  no  misgiving  as  to  his  own  powers 
of  preserving  peace  in  the  land.  When  he  had 
done,  the  Lord  Commissioner  Fieones  harangued 
my  lords  and  gentlemen  of  both  the  most  honora- 
ble Houses  of  Parliament,"  quoting  Scripture  most 
copiously,  yet  not  more  copiously  than  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  then  general  custom.  He  told  them 
to  reflect  upon  the  posture  that  the  three  nations 
were  then  in — a  posture  of  peoce — a  quiet  posture, 
a  posture  looking  toward  a  settlemeot,  a  perfect 
settlement,  with  the  blessed  fruits  thereof^  justice 
and  pie^,  plenty  and  prosperity :  he  alluded  to  the 
republicans,  the  party  most  feared,  as  to  others 
*•  who  would  build  upon  contrary  foundations,  or 
upon  DO  foundation  at  all.  I  need  not,"  continued 
Fiennes,  "  say  much  of  them  either ;  for  those  who 
conceit  Utopias  of  I  know  not  what  kind  of  imagi- 
nary commonwealths,  or  day-dreams  of  the  return 
of  I  know  not  what  golden  age,  their  notions  are 
rather  bottomed  in  conceit  than  in  reason,  and  must 
rather  be  worn  oat  by  experience  than  argued 
down  by  reason ;  for,  when  they  come  to  be  put  in 
practice,  they  presently  discover  their  weakness 
and  inconsistency,  and  that  they  are  altogether  nn- 
practicable  and  infeasible,  or  of  very  short  durance 
and  continuance ;  as  hath  appeared  so  often  as  they 
have  been  assayed  or  attempted."  From  hearing 
his  long  discourse,  the  Commons  returned  to  then: 
own  House  with  irritated  and  hostile  feelings ;  and 
there  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  protector,  by  re- 
moving so  many  of  his  friends  to  » the  Other  House,'* 
had  left  himself  io  a  deplorable  minority  in  this ;  and 
also  that  those  members  who  had  taken  their  seats 
by  virtue  of,  and  in  acknowledgment  of,  The  Peti- 
tion and  Advice,"  were  determined  to  destroy  that 
last  instrument  of  government,  and  to  aim  their  first 
blows  at  the  new  House,  which  was  an  integral  aod 
essential  port  of  that  constitution.  The  attack  was 
led  by  Hazelrig,  who,  though  nominated  to  "the 
Other  House,"  persisted  in  retaining  his  place  in 
the  Commons,  by  Scot,  a  most  resolute  republican, 
and  by  others  who  detested  any  approach  to  the 
old  aristocratic  House  of  Lords.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  the  session  a  message  "from  the  Lords," 
delivered  by  two  of  the  judges,  who  all  attended  as 
formerly  in  the  Upper  House,  desired  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Commons  in  an  address  to  the  protector 
for  a  day  of  humiliation  and  fust.    The  Commons 
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VehenwDtly  protested  sgaitnt  tKe  title  aasaorad  io 
the  meiMge,  ud  would  admit  of  oo  other  than  that 
of  ''the  Other  House;"  aod  in  the  coanM  of  a  ieiy 
debate  raanj  ipoke  both  aogrUy  and  coDteinpCuotuly 
of  the  digni^  and  aathori^  of  that  lamely-reitored 
branch  of  the  legiilature ;  iowmoch  "  that  now  tb«y 
would  Dot  owD  ^e  work  of  their  creatiou,  but  looked 
upon  it  as  a  by-blow^  a  thing  by  ohanoe,  or  a  pa- 
KBsnt  parljament  tot  np  on  porpoee  to  mock  them." 
Od  the  morrow,  the  25th  of  Jannary,  npon  a  letter 
from  the  protector  to  the  SpeiUter  of  the  House  of 
Commoost  they  met  his  highoeH  in  the  BaoqnetiDg- 
House,  and  there  he  exhorted  them  to  uoi^,  and  to 
the  obaerrance  of  their  own  laws  and  rules  ia  The 
Petition  and  Advice."  Wbitelock  adds  that  he  gave 
them  a  state  of  the  public  accounts  and  much  good 
adrice.  Bat  all  this  was  of  no  avail;  the  majority 
in  the  Commons  penevered  in  their  attack,  and 
presently  broached  the  doctrioe  that  the  new  House 
waSf  and  must  be,  a  mere  dependency  of  the  Com- 
moDB — a  thing  iBvattad  with  certain  fuoctioDs  of 
legialature,  and  with  nothhig  more — Uiat  it  conM 
never  be  a  eoftrdinate  power  with  the  Commons. 
Scot,  who  was  right  in  his  reasoning  as  applied  to 
that  mongrel  t'the  Other  House,"  bat  who  was 
madly  wrong  in  fancying  that  a  consiitation  coold 
march  with  one  unchecked  and  irresponsible  cham- 
ber, raked  np  the  whole  history  of  the  peers  (a  la- 
mentable one !)  since  the  commeaceraent  of  the  civil 
war;  and  then  comiog  to  the  graod  crisis,  he  said. 
The  lords  would  not  join  in  the  trial  of  the  king. 
We  must  lay  things  bare  and  naked.  We  were 
either  to  lay  all  that  blood  of  ten  years*  war  upon 
ourselves,  or  upon  some  other  object.  We  called 
the  King  of  England  to  our  bar,  and  arraigned  him. 
He  was  for  his  obstinacy  and  guilt  condemned  and 
execated ;  and  so  let  all  the  enemies  of  God  perish ! 
The  Hoaae  of  Conunons  had  a  good  conacienee  in 
it>  Upon  this*  t^e  Lords'  House  ndjonmed,  and 
never  metr  and  hereby  came  a  &rewell  of  all  those 
peers,  and  it  was  hoped  the  people  of  England  should 
never  again  have  a  negative  upon  them."*  Not  dtd 
Scot  and  his  associates  limit  their  attack  to  the  other 
Hotise  or  to  mere  declamation  and  oratory;  they 
assaulted  the  protectorate  itself,  and  a  petition  was 
circulated  io  the  city  by  them  and  by  some  officers 
of  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  Cromwell's 
all  but  kingly  office.  "All  these  passages,"  says 
Wfaitelock,  "tended  to  their  own  destraction,  which 
it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee.  The  protector  looked 
npon  himself  as  aimed  at  by  them,  though  with  a 
aide  wind,  and  with  testimonies  of  their  envy  to- 
vrard  him ;  and  he  was  the  more  incensed,  because 
at  this  time  the  Fifth-monarchy  men  began  again 
their  enterprises  to  overthrow  him  and  his  govern- 
ment by  force ;  whereof  Aere  were  clear  discove- 
ries :  he,  therefore,  took  a  resolution  suddenly  to 
dissolve  this  parliament.*'  Accordingly,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  the  protector*  without  any  intimation 
of  his  purpose,  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords 
early  in  the  morning,  summoned  the  Commons  be- 
fore him,  told  Ihem  of  the  hostile  temper  and  the 
contempt  of  The  Petition  and  Advice"  which  they 
>  Bhim 


bad  bettsyed,  of  the  iotrigvee  in  which  many  of 
them  were  engaged,  and  then  saying,  that  nrgsot 
and  weighty  reasons  made  it  neceaaary  in  order  to 
the  public  peace  and  aafe^  to  proceed  to  u  imme- 
diMe  dissohitioo,  he  condoded  with  tboee  words>- 

I  do  dissolve  this  pariiamen^  and  lot  God  judge 
between  me  and  yon."  And  thus  ended  Cromwell's 
last  parliament,  which  had  sat  only  finrteen  days. 
The  protects  was  never  in  so  nmch  dmifer  as  at 
this  moment;  the  republicans  and  their  friendi 
"were  ready  both  with  arms  and  men  to  &11  in 
with  swords  io  their  hands the  army  was  mor- 
muring  for  want  of  pay ;  the  royalists  were  spirited 
and  combined  by  means  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormoad, 
who,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  had  passed 
several  days  in  disguise  and  concealment  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  had  returned  safely  to  Charles  II. 
at  Broges ;  the  Levelers  and  Fifth-monarchy  men 
were  pledging  their  desperate  servicea  to  those  that 
could  dupe  them ;  Cromwell's  old  friend,  EbirisoD, 
who  had  been  released  from  the  Tower  aifter  a  short 
confinement,  was  deep  in  die  plot Colonel  Silu 
TUnSf  a  Presbyterian  royalist,  or  Colonel  Sexby,  at 
whoever  waa  the  author  of  the  &med  tnct  entitled 

Killing  no  Murder,"  had  invited  all  patriots  to  as- 
sasainatioD,  proclaiming  that  the  greatest  benefit  any 
Englishman  could  render  his  country  would  be  to 
murder  Cromwell;  and  yet  the  protector,  even  sick 
and  dispirited  as  he  was,  was  capable  of  conjarii^ 
this  universal  storm.  He  called,  a  meeting  of  offi- 
cers; he  harangued  the  city  and  common  coaocil; 
beheaded  Br.  Hewit  and  Sir  Henry  Slingsby; 
threw  other  plotters  into  prison ;  hanged  three  that 
were  taken  with  arras  in  tiieir  hands  in  Cheapside; 
and  not  only  preserved  his  authority  at  home,  but 
also  prosecuted  his  wars  abroad  with  vigor  and  suc- 
cess. His  general  in  the  Low  Conotriea,  Sir  John 
Reynolds,  had  been  cast  away  and  drowned  apoa 
the  Goodwin  Sands,  but  Locfchart,  who  sncce^ed 
to  bis  command,  was  not  only  equal  to  Reynolds  bs 
a  soldier,  but  an  excellent  and  tried  diplomatist  to 
boot.  The  English  troops,  serring  with  Turenns, 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  com- 
manded by  Bon  Juan  and  the  Duke  of  York ;  helped 
to  take  Dunkirk,  which  according  to  the  treaty  was 
delivered  to  Cromwell,  and  well  garrisoned  with 
Englishmen  by  Lockhart,  who  bore  an  honorable 
share  (at  leaet  a  soldier's]  in  that  brilliant  campaign, 
wherein  Turenne  gained  Dixmude,  GraveliDSs, 
Oudenard,  and  a  congeries  of  other  important  for- 
tresses. And  the  young  Louis  XIV.,  who  had 
begun  to  make  his  promenades  to  the  army,  con- 
gratulated his  brother,  the  protector,  on  the  admi- 
rable tenoe,  discipline,  and  bravery  of  his  troops. 

"  The  year  gliding  thus  away  in  victories  and  tri- 
umphs, Dunkiili  enforced  to  grow  under  the  shads 
of  the  En^sh  oak,  and  all  prospering  so  welt  in 
Flanders  as  if  Mars  himself  had  borne  the  En^iili 
banner,  caused  endearing  congratulations  mntnslly 
to  pass  between  the  protector  and  his  cousin  (MT 
France.  The  Lord  Falconbridge  being  made  ons 
of  the  blood  by  matrimony,  carried  the  first  compli- 
ment to  Calais,  and  there  presented  it  to  the  king; 
which  was  quickly  after  returned  back  agaia  bj 
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Momteor  Maocinii  Depbew  to  Cardinal  Itfazaria, 
tttd  the  Dake  d«  Creqai :  these  arriTed  at  London 
to  present  their  respects ;  which  having  done,  they 
retomed  with  high  aatiBfaetioo.  These  being  de- 
parted, another  fitr  leas  welcome  messenger  arrived 
It  the  English  coort,  even  Death  itself,  who  came 
to  reqaire  of  our  great  Cromwell  what  was  bis  dae 

nature  The  first  symptoms  of  this 

great  mu*s  laat  sickness  appeared  presently  upon 
the  death  of  his  daughter  Claypole,  whose  end  is 
ihoDgbt  by  many  to  have  hastened  bis  dissolution. 
Aboot  the  beginaing  of  October  his  distemper  dis- 
covered itself  to  be  a  bastard  tertian  ague,  which  for 
■  week's  time  threatened  no  danger,  for  on  bis  well* 
day  it  hindered  him  not  from  goiog  abroad.  But 
iveseotly  be  began  to  grow  worse,  and  so  was 
brooght  from  Hampton  Court  (where  be  first  fell 
tick,  and  where  he  made  a  will  ns  to  his  domestic 
■ffain)  to  London."^  At  first  he  spoke  confidently 
of  his  recorety,  and  of  the  good  things  he  intended, 
bj  the  grace  of  Heaven,  to  do  for  his  country ;  but 
his  malady  gained  rapidly  upon  him,  and  during  the 
night  of  the  2d  of  September,  less  than  a  month 
after  the  death  of  his  dear  daughter,  be  was  assured 
that  hit  end  waa  nppfoaching,  and  was  overheard  by 
Mijor  Butler  uttering  this  prayer : — "  Lord,  I  am  a 
poor  foolish  creature;  this  people  would  have  me 
brs;  they  thiuk  it  will  be  best  for  them,  and  that  it 
will  redonnd  much  to  thy  glory.  All  the  stir  is  about 
tha.*  Others  would  fain  have  me  die.    Lord,  par- 

'  Pufftt  Politiciui. 

■  "Mm"  md  hia  ftimd  ud  •acntar]'  Thnrlo*.  "wh  than  uj 


don  them,  and  pardon  thy  foolish  people;  forgfve 
them  their  sins,  and  do  not  forsake  them ;  bat  love 
and  bless  them,  end  give  them  rest ;  and  bring  them 
to  a  consistency,  and  give  me  rest.  ...  1  am  a  con- 
queror, and  more  than  a  conqueror,  through  Jesus 
Christ  who  strengtheneth  me.'"  In  the  course  of 
that  night,  and  not  before,  he  declared,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  foar  or  five  of  the  council,  tbat  "my  Lord 
Richard"  should  be  his  successor.'  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  was  speechless,  and  he  expired  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
3d  of  September,  the  day  which  be  Bcconnted  hia 
happiest  day,  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victories 
of  Worcester  and  Dnnbar.  He  waa  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  bom  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1599. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  CHiver  Cromwell 
the  council  assembled,  and  being  satisfied  that  the 
protector  in  his  lifetime,  according  to  •>  Tbe  Peti- 
tion  and  Advice,"  had  declared  his  eon  Richard  to 
be  his  successor,  they  gave  orders  for  his  being  pro- 
claimed in  a  solemn  manner,  first  in  London  and 
Westminster,  and  then  io  all  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  in  England,  and  at  Dunkirk,  and  in  all  other 
possessions  abroad.  Addresses  poared  in  to  the 
new  lord  protector,  declaring  great  satisfaction  in 

mu  aa  prayed  for  ■■  wai  daiinf  )>>■  lickoew,  •olamn  uHmlilira 
DMetrng  BTerj  dmj  to  beieecb  the  Loid  for  th«  conliunsDFe  of  fan  life ; 
K>  Ibkt  he  )•  (ODS  to  heeTen,  ambalnicd  with  the  tun  of  hii  people, 
mod  upoD  ibe  winft  of  tbe  pnjen  of  the  laiBie." — Latter  to  Utatj 
Cromwell,  written  on  Ibe  4lb  of  September.  >  Keunct. 

*  Letter  uf  Ijord  Fklconlndge  to  Bearr  Cromwell,  in  Tbarloe,  Stmt* 
Papen. 
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hie  roceenion,  and  rwdotloiia  to  adhera  to  hhii. 
The  eongregatioDBl  chnrohofl  fautoned  to  expreis 
tiieir  gladaeiB,  and  all^the  minor  sects  Uieir  joy,  and 
iheir  hopes  that  he  woaU  follow  the  footatepe  of  hb 
gknrious  father,  and  aecure  freedom  of  eonieieQce 
to  all  CfaristiaDs.  The  neigfabortDg  prioces  and 
states  sent  miaisten  to  condole  with  him  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  to  coDgratnlate  him  on  his 
bvppy  and  peaceable  snccesBion  to  the  gOTemment. 
The  army  serving  in  Flanders,  and  sUII  gaining  lea- 
rels  there,  proclaimed  Richard  at  Dunkirk  and  in 
their  camp,  and  sent  over  respectfnl  addressea  to 
him.  The  officers  of  the  nary  gladly  acknowledged 
bia  authority,  and  pledged  themBelvea  to  stand  by 
him ;  aod  Uie  same  was  done  by  Oeneral  Monk  and 
his  officers  in  Scotland.*  "Ithas  pleaaedOod  hither- 
to,'* writes  TharkM  to  Henry  Cromwell,  on  the  7th 
of  September,  "to  give  his  highness  your  brother  a 
rety  easy  aod  peacefnl  ODtraaco  apon  his'  gorern- 
ment.  There  is  not  a  dog  that  wags  his  tongue,  so 
great  a  calm  are  we  in.  The  Lord  continue  it,  and 
give  him  a  just  and  understanding  heart,  that  he 
may  know  how  to  go  out  aod  in  before  this  great 
people,  whose  peace  and  liberty  he  is  intrusted 
with  !"  But  Richard  Cromwell  was  no  soldier,  and 
destitute  of  high  commanding  powers  of  any  kind ; 
he  had  lived  a  quiet,  retired  life,  aa  far  as  possible 
away  from  the  turmoil  of  goverument  and  the  bustle 
of  the  camp,  and  he  was  almost  a  atraoger  to  that 
soldiery  which  hia  father  had  known  personally  al- 
most to  a  man,  and  over  which,  by  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  qualiUes — by  a  mixtnre  of  nnflinchiDg  firm- 
ness in  essenttala,  and  good  natare  in  minor  points — 
1^  devolioo  and  by  an  easy  fiimiliariQr  which  conde- 
scended to  drollery — he  had  exercised  an  almost 
magical  ioflaeoee.  The  payment  of  the  troops,  too, 
was  aomewhat  in  arrears,  and  Richard  found  the 
cotfera  of  the  state  almost  empty.  From  these  and 
other  circumstances,  which  may  be  easily  conceiv- 
ed, the  military  presently  betrayed  symptoms  of  dis- 
content. Zn  the  same  letter  of  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, wherein  Thorloe  speaks  of  the  "easy  and 
peaceable  entrance,"  he  says :  But  I  must  needs 
acquaint  yonr  excellency  that  there  are  some  secret 
murmuringa  in  the  army,  as  if  hia  highness  were  not 
general  of  the  army,  as  hia  father  was;  and  they 
woDld  look  upon  him  and  the  army  aa  divided,  and 
as  if  the  conduct  of  the  army  should  be  elsewhere, 
and  in  other  hands ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  aay  what 
thia  wiU  come  to."  Richard  soon  saw  what  it  came 
to.  Hi*  brother-in-law,  Fleetwood,  a  good  soldier, 
a  Ikvorite  with  the  army,  bat  a  weak  man  in  otlior 
respects,  as  well  as  ambitious  and  imprudent,  be- 
came jealous  of  the  new  protector,  who  had  nomi- 
nated him  to  be,  under  himself,  commsnder-in-cbief 
of  tfae  land  forces.  Fleetwood  secretly  encouraged 
a  strange  petition,  which  was  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented, requiring  the  protector,  in  effect,  to  give  up 
his  control  over  the  army.'  Richard  replied,  that 
he  had  given  the  command  of  the  forces  to  Fleet- 

i  Whitriock.-ThorlM. 

>  The  patitiOMn  nquirad  thtt  do  offear  thoald  be  dnpriTed  of  hit 
aoBuaiNiMi  metpt  bf  ■  coart-mirtial ;  and  thai  th«  power  of  gniiiting 
ennmiMi«ai  ahoold  be  inirattwl  to  twm  penoD  wfaoM  wmcM  bad 
jiaoai  him  abm  aupicion. 


wood,  who  aeemed  general!^  aeeeptaUe  to  ften; 
bat  that  to  gratify  them  (tardier,  or  wholly  to  givs 
up  the  power  of  the  award,  was  contrary  to  ••'Hie 
Petition  and  Advice,'*  which  lodged  Aat  power  is 
the  hands  of  1}w  protector  and  parliament  jointly. 

His  father  had  been  prevented  only  by  death 
from  calling  another  parliament;  end  now  Richanl 
was  advised  by  Thurloe.  St.  John,  Fiennea,  acti 
other  of  his  father's  ministers,  to  assemble  the  rej^ 
resentatives  of  the  people  and  "  the  Other  Honse," 
as  it  had  been  constituted  by  Oliver.  Contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  The  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice," and  the  other  instruments  of  goveroment, 
framed  in  his  father's  time,  and  on  which  atone, 
Richard  conld  fonnd  any  claim  to  his  high  statioo, 
he  was  induced  by  bis  advisers  to  Fotam  to  the 
old  system  of  olectioa,  and  to  isane  writs  to  tlie 
smaller  or  rotten  boroughs,  in  lien  of  tho  popnlon* 
and  opulent  borooghs  which  had  been  caDed  into 
parliamentary  existence  Oliver's  iostttntes  of 
government;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  thatdlii 
retrograde  movement,  this  undoing  of  a  grand  rep- 
resentative improvement,  was  adopted  solely  becaose 
those  insignificant  boroughs  could  be  tfae  most 
easily  bought  or  controlled.  In  effect,  the  mem- 
bers returned  for  those  places  were  alt  friends  of 
the  new  protector. 

A.D.  1659.  The  parliament  met  on  the  37th  of 
January,  the  members  of  the  Other  House"  being 
sammoned  by  the  same  writ  as  had  been  used  be- 
fore, according  to  "The  Petition  aod  Advice,"— 
and  being  the  same  despised  nullity  that  they  were 
before.  In  the  Commons,  the  members  returned 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland  "appeared  rery  fnU:"  but 
the  House  voted  several  membera  Ineapabis  of 
sitting  because  fbey  had  been  in  arms  agunat  the 
parliament.  Scarcely  half  of  the  members  of  the 
Commons  would  obey  the  summons  of  Richard  to 
meet  him  in  the  Other  House,"  at  the  opening  of 
the  aession ;  and  the  Commons  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  debate  and  qneation  the  bill  of  recognition 
of  his  highness  to  be  lord  protector;  "and  aome 
were  very  cross  in  that  business,  which  caused 
doubts  of  the  good  issue  of  this  parliament."'  Next, 
they  fell  upon  the  whole  aubstance  and  bearing  of 
that  last  constitutional  instrument,  "  The  Fetitioo 
and  Advice ;"  and  took  into  consideration  the  con- 
stitution of  parliament  in  tioo  Houses,  and  the  ines- 
pedieney  and  peril  of  allowing   the  Other  House." 

All  this,"  says  Whitelock,  canaed  much  diseonne 
and  doabts  in  many,  lest  a  disagreement  shosld 
follow;  and  some  of  the  court  and  relations  of 
Richard  were  not  backward  to  promote  a  differ- 
ence." The  republicans,  who  mustered  about  fifty 
membera  in  this  parliament  (and  nyt  more),  but  wbo 
were  invigorated  by  the  return  of  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
Ludlow,  and  Bmdahaw,  whom  Cromwell  bad  im- 
prisoned or  had  kept  at  a  distance,  denonnced  the 
protectorate  and  "^e  Other  House,"  as  teodiog 
to  the  old  tyraooy,  as  under-boildings  whereon  to 
set  up  again  the  aopreme  Stuart;  and  they  pro- 
posed a  return  to  the  commonwealth  aa  it  existed 
under  the  Rump.  The  disguised  royalists,  who 
>  Whitslcck. 
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wen  pret^  nDmarMW,  joiaed  the  repubtictni  in 
iacreutog  the  coDfosiea;  and  the  DK>derateft~'*Uie 
wtitera  npoo  Providence" — ricillated  io  a  miserable 
iDuner,  mad  waited  eTents.   After  a  qaibbliog  aboat 
wordf.  aoveelj  worthy  of  the  goQioe  of  Yaoo,  the 
act  of  recDgDitioo  waa  pasied,  aod  a  reveoae  was 
wttled  lor  the  new  prcrtoctor.     The  question 
whether  the  House  of  ComrooDs  ahoold  transact 
buciaeta  with  the  persona  aittiog  in  the  other 
House  as  with  a  booae  of  parliBment,  was  carried 
in  the  affirnntire  by  a  majority  of  sixty-fonr;  but 
that  other  Home  was  denied  any  claims  of  peerage 
or  soy  negative  ndce ;  and,  thmigh  several  of  the 
aadeat  peen  who  bad  been  ftithfol  to  the  parlia- 
ment were  now  admitted  to  sit  io  it,  it  did  not  rise 
to  coosideratioo.    Theo  a  fierce  attack  was  made 
upon  the  late  administration.   Thurloe,  as  secretary 
of  state,  was  threatened  with  impeachment;  the 
condact  of  Oliver's  major-generals  was  held  up  to 
public  detestation;  and  Butler,  one  of  those  procon- 
bbU,  WES  selected  for  prosecution.    But  the  army 
soon  abiyed  these  proceedings  by  joiotng  with  the 
repoblican  section,  and  resolving  to  put  an  end  to 
this  pailianieot,  which,  as  they  afhrmed — and  not 
witheat  some  reason — was  roioiog  the  good  old 
cause,  and  preparing  tke  way  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Stnarts.    The  army  itself  was  now  divided 
iDto  three  faetioos,  the  weakest  of  which  adhered 
to  Richard,  but  the  strongest  of  which  was  con- 
trolled by  Lambert,  who  aeema  to  have  fancied  that 
be  was  ^e  fittest  man  to  succeed  Oliver  Cromwell. 
These  Lambertiaos  established  what  they  called 
&  geoeral  council  of  officers,  and  voted  that  the 
comraaod  of  the  army  should  be  put  into  better 
bands,  and  that  every  officer  should  declare  his 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  army  and  the  pro- 
eeediogs  against  the  late  Charles  Stuart,  or  resign 
his  commission.   The  House  of  Commons,  or  the 
helpless  majority  of  it,  who  must  have  seen  that 
die  imall  republican  minority,  when  backed  by  the 
nuM  of  the  army,  could  not  fail  to  be  too  strong  for 
them,  declared  that  such  meetings  were  illegal. 
Od  this  the  Lambertuoa,  or  the  Walliogford  House 
par^,  u  tdbey  were  called  from  dieir  place  of  meet- 
ing, drew  up  a  representation  to  Richard,  which 
was  presented  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  which  set 
forth  their  want  of  pay,  the  iosoleoces  of  their 
eoeoiies,  and  their  designs,  together  with  tome  in 
jxnper,  to  ruin  the  army  and  the  good  old  cause, 
and  to  bring  in  the  enemies  thereof;  to  prevent 
which  they  desired  bis  highoede  to  provide  efTectual 
remedy.    "  This,"  says  Whitelock,  "  was  the  be- 
giDDiDg  of  Richard's  fall,  and  set  on  foot  by  his 
relations — Desborough  who  married  his  aunt,  and 
FlRfltwood  who  married  hia  aiater,  aod  others  of 
tfaeir  par^ ;  and  the  parliament  disputed  about  the 
House,  but  took  no  course  to  provide  money, 
bat  exasperated  the  army,  and  all  those  named  of 
the  (Aher  Hoose."   The  Quakers  delivered  a  paper 
to  the  speaker  (these  aectaiians  knew  the  perae- 
cutioo  which  would  follow  a  reatoration  or  any 
trigmph  of  the  Presbyteriau  royalists)  seconding 
the  refffesentation  of  the  army,  aod  adding  to  it 
fresh  dauaea  and  demands ;  and  a  day  or  two  after 


the  officers  of  the  trained-bands  of  Loodoo  sent  up 
a  representation  of  their  own  to  his  higfaness,  rep- 
reseoting  the  great  danger  firom  the  public  enemy, 
aod  seconding  the  representation  of  the  army. 
"  The  parliament,"  cooUones  Whitelodt,  "  grew 
into  heats;  Haaelrig  and  Nevil,  and  tfieir  par^* 
labored  to  overthrow  the  government  by  a  protect- 
or and  two  Homes  of  parliament,  and  pretended 
to  have  a  free  commcmweatth ;  divers  officera  ui 
the  army  j«ned  with  them;  Deobonngh,  Fleet- 
wood. Sir  Henry  Vane,  Beny,  and  othera,  en- 
deavored to  leasen  Richard's  power ;  and  some  of 
them  were  for  altering  the  government;  and 
Lambert,  who  bad  beeo  dtaoimteated,  closely 
wrought  for  that  end.  Richard  advised  with  the 
Lord  Brogbill,  Fieoneo,  Thurkte,  Wolsey,  White- 
lock,  and  some  others,  whether  it  were  not  then 
fit  to  dissolve  the  present  parliament.  Most  of 
them  were  for  it;  Whitelock  doubted  the  suc- 
cess of  it,  aod  wished  a  little  longer  permission  of 
their  sitting,  especially  now  they  had  begun  to 
consider  of  raising  money,  w^reby  they  wouki 
engage  the  soldiery;  but  most  were  for  the  dis- 
solving of  the  parliament,  to  regard  of  the  pres- 
ent great  dangers  from  them,  and  from  the  cavaliers, 
who  now  flocked  to  London,  and,  nnderfaand,  fo- 
mented the  dirisious.**  But,  (/"Whitelock's  advice 
were  the  best,  it  is  quite  certain  diat  Richard 
Cromwell  had  not  the  power  of  acting  upon  it:  the 
council  of  officers  had  been  with  him,  and  had  told 
him  that  he  mutt  dissolve  the  parliament,  or  abide 
the  consequences  of  the  open  hostility  of  the  army ; 
and,  accordingly,  this  parliament  was  dissolved  on 
the  2Sd  of  April.  "  This  caused  much  trouble  io 
the  minds  of  many  honest  men,  but  the  cavaliers 
and  republicans  rejoiced  at  it.  Richard  and  his 
council  sat  close  to  cfmsult  what  was  fit  to  be  done, 
aod  among  them  were  many  enemies  to  Richard 

and  his  government  Lambert  aod  other 

officers  consulted  how  they  might  again  bring  iu 
the  old  members  of  the  parliament  {the  iSump), 
w^om  themselves  had  before  thrust  out."  And,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  Fleetwood  and  Lambert,  and  the 
genera]  council  of  officers,  keeping  the  promises 
they  had  made  to  the  repubUcana,  published  a 
declaration,  inriting  the  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  who  had  contioned  sitting  till  Oliver's 
forcible  ejectment  on  the  30th  of  April,  1653,  to 
return  to  the  exercise  and  discharge  of  their  trust; 
averring  that  the  army  would  be  most  ready  to  give 
their  utmost  assistance  to  them,  so  that  they  might 
sit  in  safety,  improve  the  present  opportunity,  and 
settle  and  secure  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the 
commonwealth.  Losing  oo  time,  Lenthall,  the  old 
speaker,  aod  many  roembera  of  the  Rump,  hasten- 
ed to  Westminster  the  very  next  day ;  and,  after 
some  deliberations  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  went 
together  in  a  body  to  the  Home,  Lambert  guarding 
them  with  soldiers,  and  there  took  their  seats  as  a 
lawful  and  indisputable  parliament. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  restored  Rump  was 
to  pass  a  declaration  touching  their  purpose  to 
secure  the  property  aod  liberty  of  the  people,  both 
1  WbiUlnck 
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M  mm  And  m  Chrism ; '  tiid  ^t,  too,  wMumt 
Roy  siDgte  persDD,  protectonte,  klDgtbip,  or  House 
of  Peers.  Ricfaard  Cromwelt,  who  eeeins  to  lam 
had  Bcarcnljr  more  affection  than  ability  -for  tiie 
difficult  position  in  v^ieh  he  had  been  placed  by 
fortane,  redred  qoietly  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
sooo  signed  hta  demtaBioii  io  form.  On  the  9th  of 
May  the  restored  aod  single  Hoase  appointed  a 
committee  of  safety,  most  of  the  members  of  irhfeh 
were  soldiers,  except  Vane  aod  Scot,-  and  they 
ordered  that  none  should  be  employed  exisept  snch 
as  faand  God  and  were  ftithfol  to  the  good  old 
eaiMe.  Fleetwood,  in  the  name  of  the  army  at 
Iioadoa,  made  a  proffer  vf  allegiance  to  tii*  Rump ; 
and  Oemtral  S^nJt  haatened  to  write  from  Scotland, 
to  expresa  the  entire  conevrrenee  of  his  army  in 
llie  new  ravohition  whieh  lud  been  effected.  On 
the  13th  of  May  a  conncil  of  state  was  framed,  tiie 
chief  members  of  it  being  Fairfax,  Lambert,  Des- 
borongh,  Bradshaw,  Sir  Antony  Ashley  €!ooper, 
Fleetwood,  Hazelrig,  Vane,  Ladlow,  St.  John,  and 
Whitelock.^  Botth's  oouDcil  was  scarcely  fi^rmed 
when  the  republican  Scot,  aocnaed  two  members 
of  it  (Whitelock  and  Antony  Ashley  Cooper)  of 
carrying  on  a  treasonaUe  correspondeoce  with 
Charles  Stnart  aod  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Clarendon) 
beyond  aeaa.  Whitelock  liimsetf  «ays  that  he 
mored  to  know  who  was  his  aeevser;  that  that  was 
waived,  and  he  was  continued  in  the  coooeil ;  that 
Ashley  Cooper's  exprvauoos  were  so  high  Uiat  tiiey 
Ived  in  some  the  more  suspicion  of  liim,  though  at 
the  time  be  was  believed*  On  the  SSd  of  June  (and 
not  befere)  letters  were  reeeired  from  Henry 
Cromwell,  a  much  more  able  or  bolder  man  than 
his  brother,  notifying  his  submission  and  the  sub- 
mission of  hu  army  in  Ireland  to  the  present  par- 
liament. Pressed  by  want  of  money,  the  Romp 
proposed  selliog  the  three  royal  palaces  of  White- 
hall, Somerset  House,  aod  Hampton  Court;  but 
they  were  interrupted  and 'dismissed  before  they 
could  carry  into  effect  this  new  project  in  finance. 
On  the  4th  of  July  they  passed  a  stertliDg  vote — it 
was,  to  exempt  Richard  Cromwell,  the  late  protec- 
tor, upon  whose  shoulders  they  had  thrown  all  the 
heavy  expenses  of  the  public  and  magnificent  funeral 
of  his  father  in  Westmioster  Abbey,  together  with 
other  charges  of  a  public  nature,  from  all  arrests  for 
debt  Bat  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  they 
agreed  to  the  somewhat  more  decent  moUon,  of  an 
order  for  a  way  to  pay  Richard  Cramwell*s  debts, 
tietng  in  all  dCS9,640 ;  relerring  iC  at  the  same  time 
to  a  committee  to  provide  a  ootnibrtnble  maintenance 
for  lum.  At  tfata  moment,  the  Rump,  who  never 
mustered  more  tlun  a  hundred  membera — mnny  of 
their  old  colleagues  keeping  away  from  the  House, 
though  repeatedly  sammoned  to  attend — were 
alarmed  by  numerous  plots  and  riots  raised  by  the 
royalists.  Sir  John  Gore  was  arrested;  the  Duke 
of  Backiogham  was  obliged  to  give  bail  to  be  faithful 
to  the  govemmeot  established ;  Lady  Mary  Howard, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and  other  persons 
of  rank,  were  committed  on  a  charge  of  hi^  treason. 
These  things  grew  worse  and  wone :  a  riot  was 

*  Is  ill,  m»  cpMoU  of  lUH  B>MiMidirflkirty.oMfiiaBi. 


aoppressed  ln  EnfleM  CliaseT  but  on  rtw  Slstof 
July,  when  the  House  was  bosled  oa  ■  KB  biwoglit 
■n  by  Whitelecb,  and  approved  by  Genetml  Honk, 
for  the  complete  union  of  England  and  ScotlsBd, 
the  oouBcil  of  state,  which  eat  nearly  all  dis- 
covered a  new  and-  extensive  consiriracy;  and  oa 
the  3d  of  August  news  was  received  of  Inmrreetions 
having  broken  ont  in  several  parts  of  the  conntry, 
the  moat  Important  being  one  m  Chediire  and 
Lancariiire,  headed  by  Sir  George  Booth,  who  wu 
fhvered  by  the  Presbyterian  ministera,  and  one  is 
Woreestershhre.  Lunbert  was  detached  egsiost 
Booth,  who  wae  expectii^  to  be  joined  both  by 
Charies  IL  and  fais  brother  die  Dnke  of  York,  sod 
fay  r«7alista  from  half  «f  the  countiea  of  Enj^od; 
for  tfaese  cimnltaaeons  risings  had  bw»  etnented. 
But  Lambert  gave  a  toU)  rout  to  Sir  OMrgeBoctbl 
fbroes;  and  In  all  odier  quarters  the  nyaEsta  fled 
before  tiie  parUanwnlariani,  and  llirew  d«wn  tfwr 
arms. 

Charles,  who  had  got  every  thing  ready  for  fail 
embarkation,  deferred  his  voyage ;  Booth  and  tiie 
young  Earl  of  DeH)y,  with  many  others,  were  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  the  Towert  and  by  the  end 
of  August  this  formidable  insurrection  wss  com- 
pletely subdued.  But  the  Rump,  or  tlut  portioa 
of  it  which  now  sat  in  the  House,  and  the  snny 
which  had  placed  them  there,  lost  no  time  in  be- 
ginning to  quarrel  with  each  other.  The  Home, 
asserting  tbenr  supreme  authority,  insisted  that  the 
<^oers  of  the  army  should  take  out  nevr  oonmii- 
aioos  from  them,  and  tlitt  tlie  whole  army  sbsoM 
be  pbeed  in  a  proper  dependency  on  die  ciril  psw- 
er.  The  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  rievated  I7 
thrir  recent  auceesses,  and  1^  thmr  conadoneseM 
that  the  Rump  only  existed  by  fovor  of  their  swvnis, 
demanded  that  Fleetwood  should  be  declared  com- 
mander-in-chief, without  limitations  -to  his  aaUior- 
ity ;  that  Lambert  shonid  be  major-general,  ss  ■ 
fnroper  reward  for  his  recent  services  ;  and  thst  tfafl 
government  of  the  country  should  not  be  in  a  single 
house,  but  in  a  house  of  representatives  sad  another 
house,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  which  it  should 
appear  they  had  not  made  up  their  minds.  Hazel- 
rig  and  his  par^  ••being  jealous  that  the  soldiers 
might  break  them,"  struggled  as  if  for  life,  sod  they 
brought  a  majority  to  reject  this  paper  of  the  army ; 
to  dismiss  Lambert,  Desborongh,  and  seven  or  e^ 
other  principal  officers  who  bad  aubseribed  the  let- 
ter ;  and  to  pass  an  aet  for  putting  out  lileetwood 
from  being  lieutenant-general  of  llie  army,  and  ap- 
pointing Ludhnr,  Monk,  Haselrig, Walton,  Morlsy, 
and  Overton,  to  be  eommia^nera  wiA  him  (Fleet- 
wood) to  govern  all  the  forces.'  Hazelrig.  wbo  ffu 
the  chief  mover  in  these  bold  traDsaeUons,  and  iriio  | 
added  bnrshaess  and  insolence  to  his  boldneaa,  irai 
eoconiaged  by  letters  from  Monk,  assortng  him 
that  he  and  the  army  in  Scotland  would  stand  by 
the  parliament,  and  by  the  like  promises  fram  Lod- 
low,  who  had  now  succeeded  Henry  Cromwell  la 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  Bat  Monk  ^ 
and  Ludlow  were  far  away,  and  the  Eoi^h  simv 
was  ckise  at  hand.  *<  The  proceedings  of  A>  I"'' 
1  WUMlKk.-M.  BiM-F-Mbw. 
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Kini»st,"  Mja  Whiielock.  "settled  the  oakm, 
upflcialij  thaw  wha  had  performed  late  sad  good 
•ervieet  and  •ansad  tham  to  conalder  what  to  do 
fcr  their  owa  iacereit;  and  of  tbeae,  Lambert, 
Detboreo^  Benry,  and  tbe  mfc  who  had  beeo 
ouied  of-  their  coaaBaaada,  were  the  ehie£"  On 
tha  13th  of  October,  the  veiy.  day  aftor  die  paasiog 
of  Haaalrig*a  t^iaoxioua  votea,  aeme  soldiers,  who 
had  pMced  theoMehres  to  hha  to  dsohra  tar  the 
ptrUainaataDd  protect  it,  were  drawn  vp  in  Weat- 
Ruaater  Hall,  Pnlaee<yard,  and  tbo  areouea  leading 
to  the  Honae ;  and  Evelyn,- who  commanded  the 
li£s-gaard»  of  the  parliaoient,  marched  forth  with 
Ui  troop!  to  do  hia  awiice,  but  ha  waa  met  by 
Lambert  at  Scotlaod-yard  gate,  who  commaaded 
him  to  djameuDt.  and  though  Lambert  was  on  foot, 
•od  bad  aooa  with  him,  yet  Evelyo,  at  the  bead  of 
hn  troop,  thought  it  safest  to  obey»  and  dismouotod 
St  hu  commaad,  aad  bia  troop  also  obeyed  Laqi- 
bsrt,  who  then  drew  together  some  other  forces, 
tad  stationed  Uiem  along  King-street  and  round 
iboot  the  Abbey  church  and  yard ;  and  when  tbe 
■peaker  came  by  in  his  coscfa,  they  stopped  him 
u)d  oMtde  bim  tnm  back,  and  they  treated  moat 
pirt  of  llie  nemben  in  the  aame  way,  ao  that  the 
Uoaso  did  not  ait  Tbe  oemncil  of  st^  sat,  and 
dum  the  hnstile  parties,  the  Lamberts  and  the  Ha- 
ufaigv,  the  army  men  and  the  Rump  men,  came 
into  fierce  coIUhmi.  The  civilians  accnaed  the  army 
of  twiog  rleatroyers  of  liberty ;  the  officers  retorted, 
^fiog  that  the  Rump  would  not  bave  left  them 
■o;  libeity  to  destroy ;  aod  Colooel  Sydenham  aa- 
Mrted  that  the  aroiy  bad  been  obliged  to  apply  this 
hit  remedy  in  compliaDce  with  a  special  coramis- 
■ioo  from  divine  Providence.*  But  tbe  council  of 
Mate  so  maoaged  tbe  buaineaa  that,  at  the  last,  they 
came  to  an  accommodation  to  save  the  effusion  of 
bkisd,  and  it  waa  agreed  that  the  parliament  should 
sot  Mt;  that  the  council  of  officers  should  provide 
fiv  the  preaervation  of  the  peace,  "  and  have  a  form 
of  govamment  drawn  up  for  a  new  parliament  to 
be  ihortly  aammoned,  and  to  set^  aB  things."  On 
the  aaxt  di^"  ^  officers  of  the  army  debated  about 
t  Mttlement,  and  declared  Fleetwood  to  be  their 
comDiander-in-chief.  On  tbe  other  aide,  Hazelrig 
•od  bis  Mends  consulted  how  they  might  restore 
thsiDselvea  and  curb  tbo  officers,  "and  they  hRd 
some  hopes  of  Monk  to  be  their  champioo."  Co 
the  17th  of  October  the  council  of  officers  sent  one 
of  tbeir  b«>dy  to  Monk,  in  Scotland,  and  another  to 
Lodiow,  in  Ireland,  to  desire  their  coocurreoce; 
tbey  nominated  a  committee  of  safe^;  they  ap- 
poiDted  Lambert  to  be  msjor-general  of  the  forces 
ioEDglaod  and  Scotland  (which  discontonted  Mook) ; 
ud  then  they  kept  a  day  of  humiliation  in  White- 
ball  Chapel.  Vane  was  admitted  into  the  commit- 
tse  of  safe^,  but  waa  almost  immediately  accused, 
I7  Doaborongh  and  some  other  great  officers,  o/'a 
dtngn  to  ocerikroio  magtMlraeyt  mtnu^ry,  and  the 
low." 

Ii  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Monk,  who 
""u  courted  aod  feared  by  both  parties,  began 

'  IMom^h  with  man  blnnlMM,  "  BecaaM  tho  pulianctit 
MMM  III  diMiiM  oa,  w*  bail  a  lifkt  M  divataa  tiw  iwiliamMt." 
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to  play  hia  own  game;  he  had  been  a  royalist 
before  be  became  a  pnttiamentorian,  and  he  waa 
ready  to  become  king's  man,  or  devil's  man,  or 
any  thing  that  best  promised  to  promote  his  own 
intereata.  On  the  S9th  of  October,  siateen  d^rs 
after  the  aappreaaioa  of  the  Rump,  the  officera  of 
the  army  received  a  letter  Irom  Mm  expressive  of 
hia  disaatisfoetioa  at  their  late  proceedinga,  and  the 
oonmittee  itf  aafe^  received  intoiygonce  thmngk 
other  ehanoela  that  Monk  bad  aecnred  Berwick 
for  hiawelf,  nod  was  looking  (ovrard  London. 
Lambert  waa  instantly  appointed  to  eommaod  the 
forces  in  the  north  of  England ;  and  WhaUey  and 
Ooff,  and  Caryl  and  Barker,  miatsten  at  the  gos- 
pel, were  sent  to  Mook  to  persuade  him  to  9 
right  nnderstandiag  of  thiags,  and  prevent  effusion 
of  blood."  Monk,  in  the  mean  while,  sent  to  ossnre 
tbe  leaders  of  the  Rump  that  his  sole  object  was 
to  relieve  parliament  from  military  oppressioo ;  and 
be  called  Ood  to  witness  that  he  was,  above  aU 
things,  a  friend  to  liberty  and  the  commonwealth- 
Writiag  to  Hazelrig,  whom  he  dnped,  he  said. 
As  to  a  common weahb.  believe  me,  sir—for  I 
speak  it  in  tha  praaence  of  God — it  ia  the  desire  of 
my  BouL."'  Bnt  if  Monk  dnped  the  humiliated 
and  desperate  inembem  of  the  Rnmp.  he  certainly 
never  deceived  tbe  English  efficera.  On  the  8tb  of 
November,  Deabomugh,  Fleetwood,  and  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  that  body,  went  to  tbe  common  coqd- 
cil  in  Loudon,  aod  told  them  plainly  "that  tbe 
bottom  of  Monk's  design  was  to  bring  in  tbe  king 
upon  a  new  civil  war."  And  four  days  before  this. 
— on  tbe  4tb  of  November — some  of  the  officers  of 
the  navy  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  Monk,, 
begging  him  to  desist.  "It  is  obvious  to  us,"  sai<t 
these  plain-speaking  saikira,  "wherever  we  come^ 
that  few  or  none  take  pleasure  in  your  proceeding 
but  the  cavaliers,  who  make  their  boast  of  you,  andt 
place  their  confidence  in  you."'  Monk,  tifter  again* 
calling  God  to  witness  that  the  asserting  ef  a  com- 
monwealth was  the  only  intent  of  lus  hecit,  croaa- 
ed  tbe  Tweed  ia  great  force,  being  openly  backed) 
by  the  chief  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  He  was 
faced,  on  the  Tyne,  by  Lambert,  whose  promotion 
to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Scotland  is  g^ner* 
Rlly  supposed  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  make 
him  resume  his  loyalty  to  the  party  in  power;  but 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  now  badly  provided,  had 
k>8t  tbeir  old  eDtbueiasm  and  discii^line,  and  Lam- 
bert, beside,  had  orders  from  the  committoe  of 
government  to  avoid  n  hostile  collision ;  and  he 
therefore  lay  at  Newcastle  doing  notbing.  It  was 
agreed  that  three  comtnissionera  on  the  part  of 
Monk  should  be  allowed  to  come  up  to  London  to' 
treat  with  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of' 
Fleetwood,  tbe  nominal  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces.  By  this  delay  Monk  was  enabled  to 
mature  hia  plana  and  to  receive  further  aasiatanee 
in  men  and  money  from  Scotland.  Monk'a  three- 
commissioners  pretended  to  be  very  confident  that 
be  would  approve  what  waa  agreed  upon  by  Flqet- 
wood'a  commissionera,  nnmely,  that  a  parliament 
should  be  restored  and  the  nation  settled  agaioj 
>  Ctamidtni,  StaU  Papm.  >  Whilaloak. 
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in  tb«  itujB  of  pmoe.  T)ri»  oomtiiittee  of  Mhty 
proceeded  id  prepnrlpg  a  fbtm  of  goveraiBeDt ;  bot 
ihere  wm  do  reconoiliag  their  conAleting  theoriei. 
and  views,  and  intereBts.  Vane,"  eajs  White- 
loek,  M  was  bard  to  i»e  naUafied,  and  did  mn^  stiek 
to  biB  own  apprehensiODB."  Freah  letteie  cane 
iTrom  Monk  to  Fleetwood  foil  of  eomplimeBts  and 
^xpre«ionii  of  hia-*amest  desire  for  a  speedy  set- 
tiemeDt,  bat  stating  that  what  bad  been  agreed 
iipoD  by  his  commissioQerB  was  not  quite  eaongb-^ 
thst  Bome  things  remained  untrested  of  and  nn- 
agreed  upon — ^that  be  wished  for  a  fresh'  treaty  to 
put  a  fionl  end  to  the  business.  Some  of  the  com- 
mittee declared  that  this  was  only  a  delay  in  Monk 
to  gain  time  to  be  the  better  prepared  for  his 
'design  to  bring  in  the  king,  and  to  redncethe  £n- 
'glish  army  and  party  into  greater  straits  for  want 
■if  moneyi  while  he  was  gettinji  pay  for  hts  forces. 
"And,  tber^fTe,**  eoDtinaes  Whitelock,  who  had 
'himself  a  principal  share  in  these  delU>erRtionB, 
••they  adrfoed  to  fiill  upon  Honk  presently,  and 
-bring  die  matter  to  an  issiw  before  bis  soldiera 
were  more  confirmed,  and  Fleetwood's  party  more 
discoumged ;  but  this  advice  was  not  taken,  bnt  a 
new  treaty  assented  to,  by  commissioners  on  each 
part,  to  be  nt  NewcRstie." 

'  This  wna  on  the  last  day  of  November:  on  the 
4tb  of  December  some  of  the  forces  about  London 
began  to  clamor  for  want  of  pay.  and  to  favor  the 
proceedings  of  Monk  for  restoring  the  parliament — 
an  enchanting  word — "and  still,"  adds  Whitelock, 
the  forces  in  the  north  were  not  well  settled." 
On  the  next  day  distarbnnces  took  place  in  London, 
and  when  some  forces  were  marched  into  the  city 
to  keep  the  peace,  the  aoldiers  ware  insnltod  by 

'the  multitude,  and  killed  two  of  the  rabble ;  and  on 

'the  same  day  iatolligence  was  received  that  the 
governor  ond  garrison  of  Portsmouth  bad  declared 
for  the  parliament.  Still,  the  general  council  of 
officers  sat  deviaing  forms  for  a  new  parliament 
and  Bcliemes  of  government,  republican  and  im- 
practicable. On  the  9th  of  December  they  re- 
ceived a  petition  from  the  city,  desiring  to  have 
Buch  a  parliament  as  was  in  1642,"  which  would 
have  been  a  parliament  with  an  enormous  Presby- 
terian majority.  The  officers  laid  aside  this  peti- 
tion as  a  design  to  bring  in  the  common  enemy; 
and  OD  the  next  day  they  voted  that  a  parliament 
should  be  called  before  February  next,  to  sH  and 
act  Recording  to  such  qualifications  as  sfaould  be 
agreed  upon.  On  the  tSth  they  agreed  upon  seven 

.articles — 1.  That  there  should  be  no  kingship.  2. 
That  there  should  be  no  single  peraon  as  chief 

.magiatrate.  3.  That  the  army  should  be  continued. 
4.  That  there  should  be  no  iropositiou  upon  con- 
Hcience.  5.  No  House  of  Peers.  6^  That  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  powers  should  be  in  distinct 
hands.  7.  That  parliament  should  be  elected  by 
the  people.  On  the  loth  their  proclamation  for  a 
parliament  was  solemnly  publialied,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  was  required  to  issae  out  writs  for 
the  elections;  an  attempt  was  made  to  surprise  the 
Tower,  but  fiiiled;  and  a  rising  was  put  down  in 
Soisex.   Co  the  17th  Admiral  Lawson,  who  lud  ] 


brought  hit  sh^M  into  Hm  Tfaamea,  i«qiiired  tbu 
the  Long  Parltament  rtiould  sit  agafai ;  wbereapso 
Vane-and  othen  were  sent  to  him  to  inferm  hm 
better."  Two  royaliet  attempts  at  taaiirreetioBt'oBe 
at  Bristol^  the  other  U  CobAeator,  wm«  preveoted. 
Bat  diBtractiau  and'  confaitoii  grew  on  nS  stdsi; 
nod  by  degrees  Uie  nnpaid  troops  began  to  janotbs 
royalteta,  whom  they  were  sent  to  aappress.  »  No 
quiet,"  says  Whitelock,  *•  was  enjoyed  by  any  puty: 
all  were  at  work,  and  tl>e  king's  pj^ty  very  activs. 
And  every  man-was  gnided  by  faia  own  fency  or 
interest.  .  .  .  Many  wished  themselves  out  of  titsse 
daily  hazards,  but  knew  nofhow  to  get  free  of  them." ' 
Od  the  sod  of  -  December,  most  of  the  soldierj 
about  London  declared  tint  they  wcnld  bare  the 
parliament  sit  ngsin  in  honor,  freedom,  and  ssfety; 
and  those  who  had  recently  most  Ibvored  the  Lord* 
general  Fleetwood  were  now  moat  vfoloBt  aiaiBst 
faira.  At  this  critieBl  monunt  Whlt^oek— who  fiir 
some  time  had  been  cooTioeed  that  Monk's  desi)pi 
was  to  bring  in  the  kf  ng,  and  that,  too,  widwat  terms 
for  the  parKament  party ;  that  the  incKnations  of 
the  Presbyterians  generally,  of  the  citfa»ns  of  Loo- 
don,  of  most  of  the  parliament's  oM  friends,  sod  i 
great  part  of  the  soldiery,  tended  the  same  v$y ; 
and  that  Monk  would  easily  delnde  Hszetrig  and 
the  rest  of  the  partiament  men — suggested  to  Fleet- 
wood, since  the  coming  in  of  the  king  was  uosvoiJ- 
able,  that  it  would  be  more  prodent  for  Fleetwood 
and  hts  friends  to  be  the  instruments  for  brin^og 
him  in  than  to  leave  it  to  Monk ;  nod  then  lie  pro- 
posed that  Fleetwood  should  immediately  send  some 
person  of  trust  to  the  king  at  Breda,  and  invite  him 
to  return  upon  conditions.  The  arguments  used  bj 
the  lawyer  were  weighs : — by  this  means  Flert- 
wood  might  make  terms  with  the  king  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  himself,  his  friends,  and,  in  a  good  mesa- 
ure,  of  the  cause  in  which  they  bad  aD  been  engaged ; 
but  if  it  were  ]e(t  to  Monk,  they,  and  all  tbnt  had 
been  done  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  would  be 
left  to  the  donger  of  destmction.  Fleetwood  wna 
convinced,  "  and  seemed  folly  aafisfied  to  eend 
Whitelock  to  the  king ;  and  desired  Whitelock  lo 
go  and  prepare  liimself  forthwith  for  the  journey." 
But  before  Whitelock  got  acroBs  the  tbreah*^, 
Vane,  Desborongh,  and  Berry  came  into  the  room, 
and,  after  a  private  conversation  with  them.  %vliicb 
lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Fleetwood  called  li^Hiite. 
lock  back,  "and  in  much  passion  said  to  him.  ■! 
can  not  do  it,  I  can  not  do  it.' "  Whitelock  sfi^ed 
his  reasons.  ''These  gentlefflen,**  said  the  weak 
but  honorable  Fleetwood,  "liave  remembered  me: 
and  it  is  true  that  I  am  engaged  not  to  do  any  such 
thing  without  my  Lord  Lambert's  coDsent."  White- 
lock  replied,  that  Lambert  was  at  too  great  s  dis- 
tance to  have  his  consent  to  this  business,  which 
must  be  acted  instantly,  or  not  at  all.  FlePtnoorf 
again  said,  "  I  can  not  do  it  without  him.*'  "TbcTi." 
Batd  Whitelock,  "you  mil  ruin  yourself  atid  yo^r 
friends.'*    To  which  Fleetwood  replied,  thst  h" 

>  On  Ae  90th  of  DM-nntier  t)w  royaXMi  ■ttcmpied  a  riiiiitr  "i  <  ' 
dtf,  and  aDiM  of  Ibe  fiucea  which  Flveiwood  kadfmt  (o  raduw  Put" 
tnimih  Jninsd  llaielng,  and  ihe  bla  of  Wiyht  dcdand  for  the  rai!"' 
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oMld  M^lielp  it»>tlMahpmrdWM-.pMg»d.i  sad 
.-M  thej  puteiL  

Oo  Uw  Miy  .Mxt  (th«  SSd),  CMonal  In- 
ItldBby  and  aaoe  albm  adviBed  Whilvloek  to  nm 
am^  to  Brads,  ■uMi'tba-gmtaaaliwi  LlUlettm  bad 
ru  anaj  wMi  it  Yotk  x  but  vety  oaalia&a 
bnyor  dedbed  ihia  expMdikiaQ. 

On  tke.«4iD»  day*  mhb*  of  the  membem  of  the 
oU  ceoDcil  of  atat«r  *od  the  old  apeaker*  Leothallt 
taemg  d»k  Iho  aeWen  wm»  all  reroltiag  from 
FleetwoedT  gave  erden  for  a  rendezvoiu  in  Lfin- 
Mio't  loB  Fiekia,  ander  ColoBel  Okey  aod  Colonel 
Alared,  n^oae  .affectiao  to  ibe  Ruop  wma  well 
koowB.  There  was  alio  received  ialell^nce  that 
Huehig  Md  tbe.  revolted  fiarceB  of  Fortnwatfa 
iat«oded  apeedUy  to  come  op  to  lioodoiit 
•  On  the  morrow,  the  troepr  under  Okay  and 
Alored  haltod  in  Linecte'e  Ibd,  oppdeite  to  the 
hoMo  of  th*  qwakar.  p«*  bim  Area  dieera,  aa^ 
lilted  Vim  with  a  vollay,  attd  took  tbe  word  of  eoin- 
Mud  from  faim.  Leotball  waa  now,  w  effect,  eom- 
iDuder-iD-ohtef  id  Louden  \  and  he  loot  no  tlnie  in 
wcariof  the  Ttnrer,  and  in  eonvincing  the  eonunoD 
coBDcil  tbe  citizeoB,  and  tb&  Mldiery,  that  the  best 
Aiog  that  could  be  done  was  to  reatore  tbe  Ramp. 
And  two  d^ya  after  this  (oo  the  36lh)t  the  apeaker. 
aod  tbe  members  that  were  in  town,  met  at  White- 
hall, aod  walked  altogether  to  the  pa^ameDt-houie, 
the  Mldiera,  who  not  long  baSare  had  forcibly  kept 
dwm  from  aitting,  now  aalating  them  and  duratiog 
jojfally  as  tbey  paased. 

Oo  the  29lh,  Hasabig.  who  had  marched  up  from 
Porttmootb,  took  bit  seat  intbe  Honae  in  his  riding- 
Mat,  and  **  wan  «eiy  joeaod.  and  high."  In  fact  be 
■ui  bia  eoUeagneB  were  wonderfully  elated :  and, 
imtoad  of  proving  against  Monk,  they  fell  upon 
dieir  oppeoeuts  ot  the  army :  by  one  vote  they  die- 
wiNed  Lanbert,  Deaboroogh,  Aah6eld,  Berry,  and 
•other  ofl^ers,  from  their  commaoda,  and  ordered 
them  to  rethre  to  their  several  houses  "  farther  off 
from  LoadoD  and  they  also  voted  that  Sir  Harry 
Vaoe,  who  had  adhered  to  the  council  of  officers 
uid  the  army,  because  he  was  wise  enongh  to  see 
that  there  was  nothing  else  to  prevent  the  triumph 
of  Hook  and  the  return  of  Charles  without  condi- 
tiooi,  shmild  be  sequestered  from  bis  seat,  and  con- 
fined to  his  house  at  Rnby,  in  tbe  eonnty  of  Durbapi, 
daring  the  plaasnre  of  parliament. 

A.D.  1660.  On  tbe  Sd  of  January  tbe  House 
vsted  that  a  bill  should  be  prepared  for  r«nonucing 
uew  tbe  title  of  Charlea  Stoart,  and  of  all  of  the 
fine  of  tbe  lata  King  James ;  yet  on  tbe  6th  they 
received  a  letter  from  Monk,  promiaiog  all  obedi- 
eocB  and  faithfulness  to  this  pBrliament;  and,  in 
ibeir  iaGitoatioo,  they  voted  Monk  a  letter  of  thanks, 
ud  desired  him  to  cimie  up  to  London  as  soon  as 
he  CNild.  At  York,  Fairfax,  the  late  lord-geoeral, 
waited  upon  Monk,  aod  expressed  his  great  willing- 
neu  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
■IKinat  whose  tyranny  he  had  fought  io  many  a 
Uoody  field.  By  the  36th  of  January  Monk  was  at 
Nmhampton,  where  be  protested  that  he  was  but 
a  servant  to  the  parliament  in  a  military  capacity. 
Od  die  26tb  ho  was  at  St.  iUbans,  where  be  again  ' 


aspresaed  all  do^  and  obedimM  to  ibe  ptrliMtAnt. 
Bat,  afUr  kee^ng  ■  day  «f  ^toting  and  pniyar,  bb 
wnta  firam'Sb  Albaaa  to  requfans  rinraM  tbe  aol- 
diere-of  the  Edgliih  army  thar^mn  in  or  about 
London  should  be  renm«»d,M  mafea  rMnf  tor  tbe 
gedly  and  righ^mind•d  sddlart  be  was  bringing 
with  him  frora  Scotfand.  The  Rnmp  ordered  the 
troops  out  of  town  aceordiogty,-  and  tnade  Monk 
keeper  of  St.  James's  Park,  having  a  few  days  be- 
fore soDght  to  plene  hhD  by  rerommending  Mr. 
Gamble,  bis  cfaaplatn,  to  be  a  AiHow  of  Eton  College. 
But  some  of  the  foot-a»ldtera  would  not  march  ont 
to  make  room  for  Monk,  and,  Mliog  'Into  a  mutiny, 
they  kept  Sameraet  Houae  as  a  garrison ;  but  being 
oisnred  of  a  month**  pay,  and  cajoled  by  their  coki- 
nal,  these  men  were  quienedtand  marched  off;  and 
on  the  aame  day  Monk  marched  Into  London  in  all 
state,  widi  bis  horse  and  foett  *nd  Ifaien  tbe  king's 
p«r^  talked  vary  high,  aaymg  Ui^  ware  sure  the 
king  would  be  in  En^and  ve^  ahortly.  Ahbongh 
Mouk  careftdly  concealed  hie  intention  «f  imme- 
diately recalKng  Cbarlee,  he  soon  opened  tlie  eyds 
of  Haselrig  and  that  party  to  the  monatrons  blunder 
they  had  committed.  It  pleased  bim,"  says  White- 
lock,  that  tbe  seeinded  members  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament ahoald  sit  again  ;  and  nettfaOr  Hacelrig  nor 
Scot,  nor  any  of  that  party,  cnnld  prevail  with  him 
to  the  contrary,  nor  durst  any  to  oppose  bim;  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people  generally,  especifllly  of  the 
Preabyteriana,  ran  that  Way,  and  the  cavaliers  agreed 
to  it,  aa  tbe  way  to  bring  io  the  king."  Indeed  tbe 
London  apprentices  had  been  np  in  anna  for  this 
object;  and  Preabyterian  petitionB  had  been  poured 
In  for  tbe  reemutmetion  <k  the  parliament  as  it  vraa 
before  Pride's  Pnrge  and  the  king's  trial,  when 
they  aad-tbmr  Invdiren  were  tbe  mnjority. 

On  the  21st  of  Febmaty  the  secluded  members 
took  their  seats  in  the  House ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  members  of  the  Rump  began  to  think  of 
providing  for  their  personal  safety.  Many  of  theui 
absented  themselves,  and  gave  np  the  field  to  the 
Presbyterians  without  n  struggle.'  This  majority 
voted  in  rapid  succession,  that  Monk,  iheir  patron, 
should  be  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament  since  their  seclusion  should 
be  nnll  and  void ;  that  PresbyteriamBm  should  be 
the  one  aod  sole  religion ;  aod  that  the  leagpe  and 
covenant,  without  any  amendment  or  toleration, 
should  be  posted  up  in  aU  chnrches. 

■  Ladloi*,  Huelrif,  and  tone  othen  of  the  republican*,  look  the 
sUrn  wbn  thay  mw  Uonk  rMUm  the  Mcluded  PrMli^tanaaa,  ud 
LndUnr  nicdvMl  to  nisk*  hioi  k  viiit,  in  order,  he  njre,  "  to  make  ii 
more  pcirert  diicorery  or  hii  iDleDtiunt."  When  (hit  very  short- 
lighted  republicau  urged  the  dnij  of  fidelity  mod  ml  for  the  cominoa 
guod.  Monk  replied,  with  groat  nnctiou,  "  Yea,  wo  taoat  live  and  div 
together  for  a  ciaiiiiaiii*eal[h."  But  Monk  bad  taken  car*  to  plmfr  a 
■tout  Tootman  at  the  dour,  Tearing  thai  Ludlow  might  deal  with  hurt 
Rf  hii  coDKiancc  told  him  he  deMTTsd.  Soon  after.  Monk,  in  an  intn- 
view  with  Hazelris.  graaping  Sir  Arthur  by  the  hand,  eiclaiiued,  "  1 
do  here  pioteii  to  yuu,  in  the  preteace  of  ihcae  geuilenien,  tiiai  1  will 
oppose  to  the  ulmoat  the  leiting  up  of  Churlei  Sluart,  a  single  peram, 
or  a  House  iif  Fnra."  Aod,  after  tbiB,  eipntitutaling  on  their  enapi 
cions,  he  said,  "  What  is  it  that  I  bare  dune  la  briafia(  thaae  aiato- 
bera  into  the  House  T  Are  thrf  not  the  cBine  that  brought  the  king  I'l 
tbe  block though  olhetscutoff  his  head,  and  that  justlj." — JM/mt'j 
Sftm^t.  I.ndlow,  shiflinir  tba  Uama  fian  bimaelf.  chaigH  Hmlriv 
wilb  being  Msak*K  dupe,  ud  wnli  indvlffins  >■  nunanlv  deapoBdaBM 
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i  :Om  the  l«th  o£  Miuvh  Htmf  pmed  an  act  for  dis- 
wiving  this  (HU-limnentrwithapronMBOt  to  infringe 
iharii^taof  tho'Hanaa  of  Peon.  Writa  were  .then 
tasaed  for  a  new  parliameot,  which  waa  to  meet  od 
the  20tfa  of  April ;  and  than  Mook  finbhad  bis  bar- 
gain with  Charlea  the  Sefcond' — gbiug  Hdvice  bot 
impoiiog  no  eoBditioat~-du»wing  tka  fate  of  the 
country  at  the  feet  «f  a  diwohitB  and  Buprinn^ad 
man. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  the  day  before  the  meet- 
kigof  the  new  paFHameat,  Lamberti  wkft  had  proved 
«MWk  Mttafiutoiiljr.  that  be  ma  not  a  CmmweH,  wa§ 
■hat  op  in  the  Tower,  aftor  an  ioiane  attempt  at 
InnirectioB.  When  tho  paffiaamt  net,  too  peeri 
look  their  aaata  in  their  own  Honeot  coofirmad  the 
■pptdDtoienti  of  Hook,  and  voted  a  day  of  fiutiog 
lo  seek  God  for  his  blessing  opon  the  approaching 
aettiement  the  Datkm.  This  was  ag^roed  to  by 
the  CommoM,  who  no  looger  cfaaSeDfod  their  title 
tod  rights.  ■ 

Circular  letters  were  then  sent  for  the  fftfaer 
peers,  who  came  up  to  Westminster  by  degrees, 
•till  the  House,  which  had  been  bo  king  empty,  was 
nearly  fiill.  The  distioetion  betwoea  Chose  who  had 
borne  arms  for  the  Twrliameat,  and  thoae  who  had 
borne  arms  ibr  the  king,  now  seemed  oUiteratod, 
and  Presbytorian  peers  safe  side  bj  aide  with  those 
who  had  always  adhered  to  the  liturgy  and  the  es- 
tiUilished  chnroh.  In  tha  Lower  House  tho  Pres- 
byterians formed  an  orerwhelmfng  majwity,  for  the 
eleetioDs  had  no  loogor  been  controlled  by  the  army, 
which  absorbed  in  itself  nearly  alt  the  republic&oiRm 
of  the  country.  Sir  Harbottle  Orimstoo  whb  elect- 
ed speaker,  was  coodncted  to  the  chair  by  Monk 
and  HolliS)  and  the  House  showed  the  utmost  read- 
iness  in  agreeing  with  the  restored  peers.  Oo  the 
96th  of  April  the  two  Houses  gave  orders  for  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  to  God  *•  for  raising  up  Mook  and 
other  instruments  of  resening  this  nation  from  thral- 
dom and  misery,"  and  voted  thanks  to  Monk  for 
his  eminent  and  unparalleled  sarviceB."  Oo  the  1st 
of  Hay,  Sir  John  GtaaTiUe,  who  had  been  ampk^ed 
for  some  time  in  the  negotetiona  or  bargainings 
between  CbarloB  the  Second  and  tho  genernl,  ar- 
rived again  fmm  Broda,  and  {nwseoted  Umself  with 
royal  dispatches  at  Honk*i  house.  Monk,  who 
continued  to  wear  the  mask  when  it  was  no  looger 
necessary,  would  not  open  the  diapatcbes  there,  but 
ordered  Granville  to  present  them  to  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  council  of  state.  This  was  dooe;  and, 
to  carry  on  the  farce,  GrsDville  was  put  under  arrest 
— but,  lo !  it  waa  proved  that  the  letters  were  really 
from  the  king  himself,  and  that  they  contained  very 
upright  and  very  satis&ctory  intentions ;  and  Gran- 
ville was  released  from  enstodyt  and  the  letters  were 
sent  down  to  parlhtmont,  and  there  read  in  the  name 
of  the  king.  One  of  these  epistles  was  addressed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  another  to  the  Commons, 
one  to  Mook,  and  another  to  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  common  couoeil  of  London.  The  letter 
to  the  Commons  contained  the  famous  ••  Declaration 
of  Bredn,"  ofTeriog  indemnity  for  the  past  and  liberty 
of  conscience  for  tho  future.  This  document,  which 
will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  the  next  period  of 


oar  bist»ry«  was  tha  only  flmd^  Awt  Ihii  ptrfiansat 

tbooght  it  necessary  to  require  from  a  prince  irtis 
had  afaready  pmred,  in  many  eases,  that  bis  n^il 
won)  waa  not  worth  more  than  that  of  bis  btbsr 
bad  been  before  him.  Some  thne  before  this  the 
Makras  Fresl^teriaha  bad  beeo  reminded  tfast 
Charles's  religion  -was  at  beat  but  a  devotkm  Is 
ptahey ;  that  ha  bad  been  loo  loDg  noder  the  wisg 
of  his  mothar,  too  Imig  in  France  and  FiiadeiSi 
the  most  Jesuited  place  ia  the  wmM,"  to  bin 
preserved  even  his  Arminiaaiam  in  a  pore  ttsta; 
and  diat  AoM  of  the  Presbytorian  jadgnant  sad  i 
coranant  oonld  expect  notibiag  bit  eevtain  rail  ti 
tlieir  ways  and  their  persona  by  a  deacluDg  ssd 
dosing  with  anob  inconsistent  principles;  that  lbs 
Independents,  who  had  grown  up  noder  tbsnw 
had  hitherto  allowed  the  men  of  their  party  ••  i 
moch'freedom  as  they  enji^ed  themselves,  and  ha^  i 
admitted  them  to  an  eqoal  participation  in  that  gnai  i 
privilege,  liberty  ef  conaeieoce,  whidi  they  eouid  i 
oever  hope  to  eojoy  under  the  restored  Charles;  i 
that  the  royaUsta  would  never  leave  "  buasing  ia  fail  i 
ear,  to  qnicken  bis  memory,"  that  the  interest  of  i 
the  Presbyterian  party  was  in  its  iofitocy  fbnadsd 
in  Scotiand  upon  tiie  ruin  of  his  great-grandmothsr, 
contioned  and  improved  io  England  by  the  perpetwl 
vexation  of  his  gruid&tber,  and  at  length  proseeatsd 
to  ^e  deea|Htatiag  of  bis  fiitiier ;  and  that  the  ia-  i 
evitaUa  cooseqnence  of  the  Restoration  would  bs 
the  loss  of  all  kinds  of  liber^  and  the  utter  raia 
of  the  Presbyteriaas.'  Bot  heated  and  blinded  bjr 
their  loyalty,  the  Presbyterians,  who  wore  all-pow- 
erful in  the  Commons,  and  far  from  weak  io  the 
Lords,  disregarded  all  these  waroinga,  aod  tbe^ 
named  a  committee  at  once  to  prepare  an  answer 
to  the  king's  letter,  expressing  their  joy,  the  joyful 
sense  of  all  the  House,  of  bis  gracious  offers,  ind 
their  harable  thanks  for  them,  with  professioDa  of 
their  loyalty  and  duty  to  bia  majesty.  As  for  ths 
Lords,  tbey  voted  thanks  to  Sir  John  Graoville  for 
brining  these  gracious  letters;  and  declared  that, 
according  to  tbe  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  the  goverement  ia  and  oagbt  to  be  by 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  ^t  aome  wa? 
should  instantly  be  devised  how  to  make  op  s8 
breaches,  and  obtain  the  ktng^s  happy  return  to  hti 
people.  The  Commons  forthwith  agreed  with  tbe 
Lords  in  all  this ;  appointed  a  committee  to  enue 
from  their  journals  whatever  acts  or  orders  bod 
beeo  made  inconsistent  therewith  ;  voted  the  king, 
who  was  penniless,  the  present  supply  of  ^50,000; 
sent  a  committee  into  the  city  to  get  that  money 
advanced  upon  security  and  interest;  agreed  to  in 
assessment  of  cC70,000  per  month  for  three  mootbB. 
and  sent  another  committee  to  join  the  Lords  in 
drawing  np  an  answer  to  bis  majes^'s  most  gracious 
letters  and  dechration.  And  at  tbe  end  of  tidsbosy  ' 
dny  there  was  a  wonderful  lighting  of  bonfires,  riog- 
ing  of  belts,  firing  of  great  guns,  and  drinking  of  the 
king's  health.  Prynne,  who  bad  got  back  into  ths 
House,  and  who  could  never  forget  the  former 
tyranny  of  prelacy  from  which  he  had  suffered  »> 

1  "  iBtenat  win  not  Li*."  Thii  ptaiphlet,  In  ^to^  wa*  wriliw  b; 
!  UuEhnoBt  Nadhun,  and  paliliibw!  in  1M9. 
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mmiyt  nade  m  hof^tu  eflbit  to  woher  Ais  iatox- 
imiaa ;  and  Chat  upright  jodge.  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
vestured  to  reeonimeDd  that  aome  more  deGaita 
Mtdement  ahonld  be  made  before  the  khig  were 
broui^  beek;  bat  Monk  ailoneed  them  fay  telUog 
Uwm  that,  aa  the  kiag  would  come  back  withont 
•kher  money  or  Iroopa,  there  waa  nodiiog  to  fear 
froa  bin ;  and  no  other  voice  wai  railed  apiiiut 
aceeptug  the  **  Dodantion  of  Breda"  as  a  fall  and 
nflkioDt  aeearity*  nor  was  a  word  more  Bard  about 
eoodidoM  and  limitBtiona.  On  the  fld  of  Hay  the 
apaaker.  Sir  HaibotUe  Grimaton,  10  retorniog  thanka 
IB  die  name  of  dw  Honae,  ud  giving  .£500  to  Sir 
John  GnaviHok  anid,  ^^I  need  not  tell  you  with 
what  gtatefhl  and  thankftxl  hearta  the  ComiDoni, 
now  aaaemUed  in  pariiamont,  hare  reeetved  lua 
aajeity'a  gracioiu  letter;  ret  tpra  loquitur.  You 
yooiaetf  bave  been  oetUarit  et  entrieularii  iettu  de 
m  vaitaU.  Our  bell*  and  oar  bonfires  have  already 
the  imohtnatioD  of  the  majeaty's  goodaeaB 
and  oar  joya.  We  have  toU  the  people  that  oar 
king,  the  glory  of  En|^nd,  is  coaing  home  aguo ; 
and  diey  have  reidaaded  it  back  again  io  our  ears 
that Aoyaro  reedy,  and  thoir  bearta  are  opoo  to  re- 
CMie  Urn.   Both  pnriiament  and  people  hare  eried 


ahtad  to  the  Kog  of  kinga  In  tiwir  jwiyera,  « Long 
lire  King  Cfaarlea  die  Second.'  '* 

The  Commons  continued  ronaiag  a  race  whh  tba 
Liorda  in  this  new  loyalty :  first,  they  gave  leave  to 
Doctor  Clarges,  a  men^ier  of  their  Hoase,  to  go  to 
the  king  from  Monk,  and  then  they  resolved  to  aend 
twelve  of  thebr  members  to  wait  opoo  his  m^esty. 
Nor  wore  the  lord  mayor  and  common  coancU  ot 
London  less  loyal  than  the  House  of  Commoosc 
they  gave  Granville  d£300,  and  named  some  of  ^eir 
council  to  vrait  npoo  his  majesty,  making  aU  haaba 
to  let  up  the  royal  atatae  in  OoiUfaalli  and  resMfo 
the  ebnoiioas  arms  o/t  tho  eooimonwealth»  And 
divera  maid*  of  the  oiqr  petitioned  the  lord  unyor 
for  leave  to  meet  the  kh^  in  wtaito  dothea.  Swae 
doubts  were  entertained  of  the  aeamen  in  the  navy ; 
but  General  Montagae,  firing  himaelf  the  first  gun, 
sad  crying  *'  God  save  the  king!"  got  a  royal  salota 
from  all  the  ships,  the  men  all  shooting  lustily. 
"  God  bless  Uie  king !"  And  then  the  general  gave 
two  pipe!  of  canary  to  his  men. 

On  the  8th  of  May  Charles  waa  solemnly  pre- 
claitned  at  WestmiDstor  Hall  gate,  the  Lords  and 
Commons  atooding  bareheaded  by  the  heralda, 
while  Uw  proeltmotion  waa  vwde. 
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AKCHiiniop  AiBOT.  From  an  Original  Ptctnre  In  Lambwh  Palace. 

BiiBor  TiTLna.   From  an  Orlflnal  Pltlara  In  All  SaluU'  Colleg*,  Oxford. 

Fox.  From  an  anonymout  FriDL 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  REX^IGION. 


H£  priDcipal  matter  tbnt 
remains  for  thiscbnpter 
18  the  biBtory  of  thoee 
rival  forniB  of  Protea- 
taotism  which,  in  the 
oourBB  of  the  present 
period,  firet  overthrew 
the  BDcient  English 
church,  and  then,  after 
their  common  victory, 
falling  to  contention  and 
a  trial  of  strength  among 
themselves,  were,  in 
their  turn,  successive- 
ly displaced,  or  attempted  to  be  displaced,  Ihe  one 
by  the  other.   These  sects  may  all  be  regarded  as 


so  many  varieties  of  Puritanism,  or  as  the  motley 
brood  of  the  spirit  that  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  was  uauelly  called  by  that  name,  and  the 
origin  and  early  progress  of  which  have  been  alrendy 
sketched  id  the  preceding  Book.  The  PuritaDisai 
that  made  its  appearance  ia  England  after  the  ei- 
tablishmeDt  of  the  ReformatioD  was,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, chiefly  derived  from  Geneva,  where  the 
severe  theology  of  Calvin  had  struck  deep  root  in 
the  congenial  soil,  and  flourished  amain  in  the  keea 
nir  of  republican  institutions.  Directly  from  this 
fountain-head  came  also  the  Puritanism  of  ScotlantI; 
for  Knox,  the  great  leader  of  the  Reformation  in 
that  country,  was  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  and  had  beeo 
for  some  years  the  pastor  of  the  English  Calvioists 
at  Geneva.     The  principle  of  the  Calvinistic  or 
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PrMbyt«riaD  Bystoiu  of  eccleBtaBtkal  pdity  was  kept 
whoUj  oat  of  the  scheme  of  tbo  Eoglieh  reformed 
cbarcb,  od  its  re^ratioD  uiider  £jisabcth,  by  tb^ 
•iduBira  selsctioa  of  its  hesda  ami  rulere  from 
tboie  of  the  reCwiwd  eitiles  who  had  belonged  to 
ths  Lathers*  eongrega^OD  at  Franlifort.  The 
friends  of  the  Genen  worship  aod  diacipUae  were 
thus  in  £D^Dd  either  driven  out  of  the  oatieiial 
church  altogether,  or,  if  they  remaioed  io  commn- 
Dion  with  U  (which  they  geaermlly  did),  were  forced 
to  rafraia,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  aake  of  peace, 
from  propegRting  or  acting  apoa  their  peculiar 
opinioDS.   It  is  true  that,  even  thus  circa  mstanced, 
they  iweserred  a  stroog  spirit  of  Furitaaiam  within 
the  countiy*  and  fostered,  both  among  the  clergy 
and  among  die  people,  that  aversion  to  tlie  ritnal  and 
gorernment     the  established  church  which  eventu- 
nlly  broke  out  into  open  dissent  and  sepnAti^n.  But 
in  Scotland  the  ascendeocy  of  Knos  and  his  frieods 
mide  the  Reformation  thoroughly  Puritanical  from 
the  begioning,  at  least  in  so  far  as  both  the  clergy 
and  the  niaas  of  the  people  were  concerned ;  and 
all  that  the.gorenunent  conld  do  in . resistance  to 
the  reheownt  coarse  of  the  national  feeling  was  to 
mrd  off  for  a  time  the  actual  eatabliahmeat  of  a 
purely  Fraabyterian  ehnrcb,  and  to  endeavor  to 
maintain  aomewhafc  of  the  outward  form  of  an  op- 
posite pidit^  in  BsaociaUoa  with  -the  spirit  and  even 
many  of  the  naages  of  the  Oeneva  diacipline-  The 
rastmint,  however,  which  was  thus  put  upon  Prea- 
bytBrisoisra  in  Scotland  was  so  far  from  being  suffi- 
cteot  to  subdue  its  strength  or  temper,  that  it  was 
ooiy  thereby  irritated  to  a  preternatural  inflAmma- 
tion  and  ferocity,  which  made  it  the  more  restless 
aoder  its  bonds,  and  also  the  more  able  to  break 
them  aauider,  the  longer  they  enthralled  it.  It  be- 
came, like  a  strong  river  dammed  up,  ready,  wheo- 
sTer  it  shouU  burst  the  fast-failiog  barrier  that 
confined  it,  to  preci|ritate  itself  in  a  raging  and  aU- 
derouring  inundation.  But  for  tiie  prodigious  im- 
patuoH^  with  which  the  tide  of  Puritaaiam  thna 
came  nuhiog  on  from  Scotland,  it  may  be  very 
nvch  doutrted  if  the  less  accnraulatod  force  of 
EogHsh  diaseot  would  have  ever  prevailed  over  the 
established  church,  or  perhaps  even  risen  with  any 
Tery  formidable  violence  against  it,  although,  when 
the  two  streams  joined  their  waters,  the  more  dif' 
fosed  and  sluggish  naturally  caught  the  fury  of  the 
otber,  and  their  united  volume  rolled  along  with  a 
doubly  tremendous  power.    Presbyteriaoiam,  also, 
in  imitation  of  what  bad  been  previously  done  by 
the  people  of  Scotlaad,  was  the  first  shape  in  which 
triumphant  Puritanism  exhibited  itself  in  England 
kfter  its  overthrow  of  the  old  establishment;  and, 
ootwithstaoding  ^th  the  influence  subsequently 
■cqoired  by  independency  in  the  government,  and 
the  spread  of  that  aud  other  aects  among  the  peo- 
ple, die  nationid  church,  and  also  tiie  national  senti- 
oien^  continued  to  be.  to  the  main,,  Preabyteriau 
Ufitil  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy.  This  particular 
him  of  Puritanism,  therefore,  is  the  first  subject 
we  have  now  to  tiike  up;  aud  a  retrospect  of  the 
b'utory  of  the  Scottish  kirk  during  the  reign  of 
James  in  hit  native  country  will  most  fitly  introduce 


us  to  the  sceue  of  the  aahsequeDt  contentions  be- 
tween Presbytery  and  Episcopacy  in  both  kingdoms.: 
Soch  an  inquiry  is  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the 
whole  course  of  events  io  the  track  of  time  we  bave> 
been  surveying;  for,  long  .before  the  civil  war  waa 
begun  by  (he  Scots  in  the -latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  King  Charles,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to- 
th*  meaanres  of  the  court  in  the  Eugliah  parliament, 
were,  it  is  well  aaeertained,  in  intimate  confiederaoy 
with  the  ecolesiostical  a^tatora  jba  Scotland,  and  the 
moTemsnts  of  each  party  were  generally  taken  in 
concert  with  the  other.  Yet  no  part  of  onr  history, 
has  been  so  much  naglcteted,  and  consequently  mia-' 
represented,  by  the  generality  of  our  bifltorians. 

The  Scottish  Solomon  proved  himself  to  be  a  per- 
son of  lax  [Hrinciple,  or  no  principle  at  all,  io  too  many 
wnya  to  leave  us  any  excuse  for  charging  him  with, 
acts  of  dissimulation  or  otber  obliquity  which  ho, 
never  committed.  "  When  the  Long  Parliament, 
addreased  King  Charles  to  set  up  Presbytery  in  the 
room  of  Episcopacy,"  rnys  a  writer,  whose  miarep- 
resentatioQa  do  not  commonly  aaanme  so  bold  or 
paasionato  a  tone,  his  m^eaty  objected  lua  corona-, 
tioo  oath,  in  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  the. 
clergy  ^n  their  rights  and  privilege! ;  fiut  King  James 
bad  no  mch  aorHplea  of  conscience,  for,  without  so 
ainch  as  asking  the  consent  of  parlismeDt,  general 
assembly,  or  people,  he  entered  upon  the  .most  ef- 
fectoal  measures  to  subvert  the  kirk  discipline  which, 
he  bad  sworn  to  maintain,  with  hands  lifted  up  to 
Heaven,  at  his  coronntioo,  and  had  afterward  sol- 
emnly subscribed,  with  his  queen  and  fiimily,  in  the- 
year  1581  and  1590." '  James's  coronation  took 
place  when  he  was  an  iofant  of  thirteen  months 
old ;  so  that  his  hands,  if  they  had  been  lifted  to 
Heaven  at  all  upon  that  occasion,  must  have  beeu 
held  up  by  bis  nuise.  But  in  truth  it  was  not  the, 
baby  king,  but  the  lords  Morton  and  Home  for  him. 
that  took  the  new  coronation  oath,  to  maintain  and 
def^d  the  reli|^n  then  professed.'  And  what  was, 
the  religioa  at  this  time  legally  established  in  Scot- 
land! It  was  not  Presbytery.  Popery  and  the 
mass,  indeed,  had  been  abolished  by  parliament 
seven  years  before,  and  a  Protestant  coofesaton  of 
faith  and  doctrine  had  been  solemnly  adopted.  But. 
Episcopacy  had  not  been  put  down.  Even  if  Knox's 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  with  its  twelve  Superin- 
tendents, is  to  be  regarded  as  having  delineated  a. 
scheme  of  Fcesbyterian  church  goverumeot,  that 
scheme  never  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  state. 
It  is  true  that  the  general  assembly  had,  from  the. 
first  evinced  a  jealousy  or  dislike  of  the  episcopal 
oflSce;  but  that  feeling  had  never  been  shared  by 
the  parliament,  and  bishops  coatinuqd  to  be  appoint-, 
ed,  upon  vacancies,  to  all  the  ^ei  as  .usual.  The, 
accoij^nt  in  the  printed  Calderwood  omits  all  iwtice 
of  the  circumstance ;  but  at  tliis  very  ooronntioi^  of 
James,  while  the  sermon  was  preached  by  John 
Knox,  the  acts  of  crowutng  and  of  anointing  were 
performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  assisted  by 
two  of  the  superinteodeDts.  The  anointing  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  Knox  and  the  clergy,  as 
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Jewish  cerodiaoy ;  but  H  wu  pmiitad  io  Dot«Hh-> 
standing.^  It  appears,  therafor*,  that  the  form  of 
eodaaiastioal  poliry  to  whkh  James  at  bu  coroDatton 
did  Dot  swear  hinwel^  hot  was  awmii  by  faia  preaiee, 
waa  Epiaoopacy  aod  noi  Preabyteiy. 

Aod  such,  for  many  years,  eoDttDaed  to  be  ib» 
eitaUished  religloD  of  Ae  kiogdena.  The  UnporUH 
DiUea  of  die  asaembly  were  urgent  and  incaasant 
eDongh ;  but  they  were  not  listened  to  either  by 
any  one  of  the  four  saccessiTe  regents,  Mnrray, 
Lennox,  Mar,  and  Morton,  that  governed  the  coun- 
try doriog  the  lung's  minority— more  or  less  aeal- 
ously  Protestant  as  they  all  were,  or  professed  to 
be — or  by  James  himself  after  he  took  the  msnage- 
ment  of  aiTairs  into  his  own  hands.  The  bulk  of 
the  reveDues  of  most  of  the  sees,  indeed,  was 
dif  erted  into  by  bands,  through  dsgitionB  arrange- 
menta  made  widi  die  holders  by  powerfn)  barons  or 
ereatarea  of  die  coart,  whom  the  weakness  or 
profligacy  of  tiie  gOTarnment  permitted  ao  to  make 
traffle  of  the  appinntmenta ;  Irat  the  order  of  Iriahops 
waa  peraeroiogly  kept  op  In  die  fiue  «f  all  the 
ontcty  the  general  assembly  coald  ralae  upon  the 
tttbject.  The  opposition  of  that  body,  indeed,  sos- 
tuned,  as  it  indubitably  was,  by  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  country,  waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer  every 
year.  In  the  beginning  it  had  been  hardly  more 
than  a  reloctaoce  to  acknowiedge  the-  episcopal 
office  as  subsisting  in  the  national  church.  The 
assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  39tb  of 
June,  1562,  being  the  third  of  these  councils  of 
reformed  national  chnrch,  admitted  Alexander 
OordoD,  biahop  of  Qalloway,  as  superintendent  of 
that  district,  but  only  upon  the  petition  of  the 
knrks  therein  utoated :  from  which,  m  Cidderwood 
remarks,  it  may  be  perceived,  that  bis  old  epiacopal 
office  was  not  held  to  give  him  the  right  of  exer- 
cising any  clerical  jnriadlotion.  •*  Farther,"  adds 
the  historian,  "  he  is  not  s^led  simply  hiAop,  but, 
as  it  were  by  a  note  of  diminution,  who  i<  called 
ItUhop,  to  wit,  by  enstora  and  vulgar  speech  of  the 
people,  calling  any  man  a  bishop  that  possesseth 
the  bishop's  benefice.***  In  1564,  the  assembly,  in 
the  same  spirit,  petitioned  the  queen  "  that  no 
bishopric,  ^)bacy,  priory,  deanery,  provostry,  or 
other  benefice  having  more  churches  than  one  an- 
nexed thereto,  should  be  disposed  in  time  coming 
to  any  one  man ;  bat  that,  the  churches  thereof 
being  dissolved,  the  same  should  be  provided  to 
aavatal  persons,  so  aa  every  man  having  charge  may 
serre  at  his  own  ohnreh.  aecmdiag  to  his  vacation."  ' 
In  1566  they  addressed  a  ani^lication  to  tte  nobilily 
and  lords  of  secret  council,  *•  profearing  Christ  with 
them,  and  who  had  renooneed  the  Roman  anti- 
christ," against  a  commission  lately  granted,  by 
which,  as  they  declare,  *'  that  conjured  enemy  of 
Jesns  Christ,  and  cruel  murderer  of  onr  desr 
brethren,  who  is  falsely  styled  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  is  reponed  and  restored,  by  signnture 
passed,  to  bis  former  tyranny ;  for,  not  only  nre  his 
ancient  jurisdictions,  as  they  are  termed,  of  the 
whole  bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's  granted  to  him, 
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but  also  the  wteeutiou  of  judgment,  cenHnnation  of 
testaments,  and  dooatioa  'of  benefices,  as  mors 
amply  in  his  signatnra  is  expressed.**  ^  Bat  this 
arcMHshop— (be  unfiirtaDate  Hai^hoD,  who,  a  few 
years  afterward,  finished  his  eomrae  on  tiia  gibbet 
—waa  a  papist  as  well  aa  a  bishop.  The  same  as- 
sembly did  not  be^te  to  send  an  aflf^kmnte  letter, 
drawn  up  by  Knox,  "  to  tiioir  hrtthreny  the  ftuftop* 
and  pastors  of  England,''  requesting  them,  indeed, 
to  deal  gently  with  those  of  their  namber  who  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  Uie  canonical  habits,  bat  not 
sbsolutely  denying  the  lawfaloess  of  the  said  ap- 
parel, and  admitting  thst  the  questioa  ea  to  wheAer 
it  was  to  be  accounted  among  thin^  indiflerent 
appeared  to  be  agitated  with  greater  vebemeiwe 
by  both  parties  in  the  English  chnrch  than  th«y 
conid  themselves  ai^rove  of.'  A  few  years  sfter 
they  wouA  not  have  gone  so  fiir  in  the  way  of  con- 
cession either  to  prelacy  or  to  the  **  Romish  rsgs" 
of  the  sorpliee,  eomer-eap,  and  tippet. 

This  letter,  as  we  have  aaid,  waa  penned  hy 
Knox.  Its  spirit  is  deddedly  Calvioistie  and  sntt- 
episcopal;  the  gnut  Scottish  reformer,  who  bsd 
refused  a  bishopric  from  Edward  VI.,  lays  no  re- 
straint upcm  the  expression  of  his  cordial  prefers oce 
for  a  chnrch  divested  of  all  "worldly  pomp,"  and 
of  his  scorn  for  the  "vain  trifles"  which  appesred 
to  be  held  among  the  essentials  of  religion  by  tbe 
heads  of  the  Enghsh  establishment.  He  eves 
makes  bold  to  characterise  the  habits  that  were  ob- 
jected to  as  "the  dregs  of  that  Roman  beast"— 

the  print  end  mark  of  tiiat  odious  beast** — which 
every  Christian  man  oug^t  "  to  fear  either  to  tsks 
in  his  hand  or  forehead  ;**  and  he  exhorts  bis  En- 
glish brethren  "to  deal  more  wisely  than  to  trouble 
Uia  godly  with  such  vanities ;  for  all  things,**  he 
adda,  « which  seem  hwfiil  edify  not ;  ...  all  civil 
authority  bath  Dot  ever  the  light  of  God  ahinhig  be- 
fore their  eyes  in  their  slatatea  and  commandments, 
but  their  affections  savor  too  mnch,  sometimes,  of 
the  earth  and  of  worldly  wisdom.  Therefore,  ws 
think  that  ye  ought  boldly  oppose  yourselvei,  not 
only  to  all  power  that  dare  extol  itself  against  God, 
but  also  against  all  snch  as  dare  burden  the  con* 
sciences  of  the  faithful  farther  than  God  hstb  bcr- 
dened  them  in  his  own  word."  But  still  we  bs's 
not  here  the  unqualified  and  uncompromising  coo- 
demnation,  the  vehement  intolerance  of  efriscopac;. 
as  almost  a  kind  of  antichrist  or  aecnned  thing, 
which  came  afterword  to  be  the  profs ssion  of  ths 
Scotch  national  chnrch.  On  tbe  contraiy,  Kn« 
and  the  other  members,  hy  and  elatical,  of  tbi* 
general  assembfy,  as  we  have  seen,  s^le  Ae  bishops 
of  England  Aeir  brethren,  and  distinctly  reeognis* 
their  hierarchical  establishment  as  a  branch  of  tfas 
same  church  of  Christ  to  which  they  themssl** 
belong.  And  such,  it  may  be  asserted,  contionedts 
be  the  state  of  feeling  even  among  the  roost  xen^oof 
of  the  Scottish  clergy  so  long  as  Knox  lived.  Soon 
after  the  violeot  death  of  Archbishop  Hamilton,  m 
1570,  Mr.  John  Dougiss,  rector  of  the  UBi«"lt7 
of  St  Andrew's,  was  presented  to  the  see,  duvagli 
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tba  prBcnrniBMt  <^.tbe  £arl  of  Morten,  to  wbom 
its  tMnponditiei  had  beea  gnoted  by  the  erowa. 
Tbe  Mrl  retaioad  tbo-bolk  of       revenoes,  aad 
Douglas  wws  obUged  to  be  Bstiified  with  a  ftniall 
peuioo  in.wldiciaa  to  the  dignitj.    Hwton,  hoyr- 
nar*  wm  detarmiMd  ttwt  hu  MibititsUb  thoi^  a 
my  poor,  •bonkl  notbftB  «re  nonuaal  aroUiidtiop. 
A  parJiftBMpt  having  mot  at  Stirliog  io  tho  aad  of 
Angutt  1&71*.  the  MperiDtoBdeat  of  Fife,  Catder- 
wood  toUs  at,  iohibitod  Dougba  from  voting  in 
■uune  of  the  kirk  noder  the  paio  of  excomraanica- 
tim;  but  Mortoo  cominaDded  him  to  vote,  under 
the  puD  of  treuoo.    Probably  it  was  part  of  the 
bargain  that  the  earl  ahould  have  the  archbiBhop's 
fote  in  parliameDt,  na  well  as  the  pecaotary  profita 
of  the  see.     Thia  affair  eveotuaJly  led  to  an  im- 
portant change  io  the  conatiUition  of  the  national 
eburch.    I>ouglaa,  Qoding  himself  opposed  io  bia 
■ttenipta  to  levy  certain,  duties  belonging  to  his 
■rchbisbopric  by  the  collector  of  the  stipenda  of  the 
da^,  Amt  whose  snniort  the  parUament  had  or* 
dand  a  thiird  otf  the  aneieiit  ravoDnea  of  the  church 
to  be  rsaerved,  applied  to  hia  patron,  Morton,  who 
wi^  indeed,  nmch  more  interested  in  the  matter 
Iban  himself^  and  tfaroni^  bia  infloeocA  gat  an  order 
fnin  the  Regent  Mar,  probibitiDg,  la  the  mean 
tima,  the  coUectiaD  of  any  does  for  the  parochial 
elergjr  within  the  diocese  of  St.  Ajidrew'st  A 
letter,  which  was  written  apon  this  occaaion  to  the 
regent  by  John  Erskioe,  the  famooa  laird  of  Dun, 
will  sfaow  the  point  to  which  the  most  attached  and 
retolate  champioDa  of  the  Scottish  church  as  yet 
caified  their  hoatility  to  episcopacy.   After  roain- 
tabing  that  no  |»inee  could,  by  his  own  authority, 
■at  up  men  in  siwritaal  offices,  whether  as  biahops 
or  pastors  that  right  bHOg  one  that  belonged  to  the 
chnreh  alone — Erakine  reminded  the  regent  that  the 
eoDtiniwl  petition  of  tlie  kirk  had  been,  that  when- 
flfar  any  of  the  great  benefices,  having  many  kirka 
jmaed  to  Uiem,  aboold  become  vacant,  '^all  the 
hirkg  should  1m  divided,  and  aeverally  disposed  to 
Hveral  men,  to  serve  every  man  at  bia  own  kirk ; 
in  which  mind."  he.  adda,    all  that  bear  office  in 
the  kirii  continue but  if  such  dismemberiog  of 
great  baoeficoa  can  not  be  granted  at  this  time,  be 
doobta  not,  he  aays,  but  the  kirk  will  cooaent  tbat 
the  beneficea  and  offices  joined  thereto,  being  coo- 
fsfred  with  its  own  coocorreoce,  may  have  such 
profits  assigned  to  them  "  as  may  be  spared  above 
the  reasonable  aosteotation  of  the  minutora  of  the 
Urks  of  such  banefioeB,  till  further  ordM  be  taken 
in  these  matters."  *   Here*  ia  not,  it  will  be  per- 
csivad,  no  man  than  in  tite  letter  of  the  assembly 
of  1566  to  the  cisrgy  of  Eogiand,  any  absolnto  prat- 
Ntatiim  against  episcopacy  in  all  drcumstaooes. 
The  irriter*a  opinion  as  to  its  ioespediency  and  un- 
pn>6tablenesa  ia  clearly  eoongh  indicated ;  but  the 
osly  thing  that  he  absolutely  protests  agaiaat  ia  the 
iadoctioa  of  bishops  without  the  couourrence  of  the 
chnreh.   *'  I  can  not,"  he  aaya  io  cenclnsioo,  "  but 
haent  from  my  very  heart  a  great  misorder  used 
M>  Stirliog  at  the  laat  parliament,  in  creating  bishops, 
phdog  them,  and  giving  them  vote  io  parliament  as 
>  toikisMnctflrUw.lMI«iaCddnwood,p.46b 


Imbapa.  in  daajnte  ef '  cho-  kirk,  -and  high-oootnopt 
of  God,  the  ktvk  opporing  herself  nguiast  tfaat  'nn»> ' 
order.**  The  neit  geoeral  assembly  had  been 
appointed  to  meet  at -St.  Andrew'a  on  the  6tii  of. 
March,  1573;  bat,  by  desire  of  the  regent,  the 
natul  number  of  ifae  ministen,  sBperinteadents,  and 
commisaioiiera  from  towns  and  kirka  convaDed  at 
Leith.  on  the  13ih  of  Jannary,  fiiv  s^ftng  tiw  pol- 
icy of  the  kirk,  and  detemund  in  their  second 
sitting  that  their  convention  should  have  the  fiirca 
and  strength  of  a  general  asaembly,  and  that  all 
things  might  be  treated  aod  coDcloded  therein  that 
uaed  to  be  treated  and  concloded  in  any  general  aa^ 
aembly.  On  the  16th  of  January  the  regent  granted 
power  and  coinmiasion  to  the  Earl  of  Mostoo,  chan*. 
cellor,  Lord  Rntfaveu,  treasurer,  Adam,  bishop  ot 
Orkney,  and  other  five  persfKia,  or  any  four  of  the 
wh(de  number,  to  treat  aod  come  to  an  arrange-' 
meat  vfiih  this  conventioa  of  the  church,  or  any 
commiasiooers  wlwm  it  ahoald  antbmiM,  "anenfr 
all  mattera  tending  to  the  ordering  and  estoblialnag; 
of  the  policy  of  the  kirk,  the  anatentatioo  of  th* 
mioiatara,  and  anpport  of  the  lung's  -majeaty  and 
common  affaira  of  the  realm,  to  eontinne  in  auchr 
order  aa  shall  be  agreed  upon  till  hia  highness*  (the 
king's)  perfect  age,  or  till  the  same  be  altered  aod 
abolished  by  the  three  estates  in  parliament,  pro- 
mittiug  to  hold  firm  and  stable  all  mid  whataomever 
the  said  commissionera  do  and  eonclnde  in  the 
promises.*'  Let  us  see,  then,  what  was  the 
clesiaatical  coustitutioo  cow  agreed  upon  and  estab* 
lished  by  the  concurreuee  of  the  church  aod  the ' 
state.  In  the  first  place,  it  vras  resolved  that  no  in- 
novation should  be  made  in  the  titlea  of  archtnabopo 
and  bishops,  nor  in  the  boonda  of  dioceses,  but  tlwk 
in  these  respects  all  things  **abookl  ataod  aod  con- 
tinue in  time  coming  aa  they  did  before  the  ref- 
ormatiOD  of  religion ;  at  the  least  tiU  the  king'a 
majority,  or  oonaant  of  parliament.**  Donna  and 
chaptera  were  annexed  to  all  metropolitan  and  ca- 
thedral aeats.  The  only  restraint  put  upon  that 
archbishops  and  biahops  was,  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
till  further  order  were  taken,  they  should  exercise  no 
other  spiritual  jurisdiction  than  the  sopeiintondeoto 
were  accustomed  to  exercise  ;  and  that,  generally,' 
they  ahould  be  subject  to  the  kirk,  and  the  general 
assembly  thereof,  in  gpiritualibua,  aa  they  were  to 
the  king  t»  ttmporalibu».  Even  abbacies,  priories, 
and  nunneries  were  preserved  :  it  ^vaa  only  ordaio- 
ed  that,  if  it  were  poanbU,  such  a  portion  of  th« 
reveooes  ahould  be  assigned  to  the  sopport  of  the 
parodiial  clergy  aa  abonid  be  fonnd  reasonable,  and 
should  be  appointed  by  the  lusbop  or  anperintond- 
eut  wiUiin  whoae  province  the  r^^ona  honae  ky, 
and  snch  of  the  king'a  majeety's  coaueil  as  should 
be  directed  to  accord  with  him  thereon — a  cold 
and  cautious  provision,  from  which  very  little  waa 
to  be  looked  for.  Aa  for  the  remanent  profit  and 
title  of  the  benefice,"  it  was  further  laid  down  by  the 
commisaiooera,  "becauaa  the  possessor  most  supply 
the  place  of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate  io  par- 
liament, tbey  think  it  needful  that  he  who  shall 
have  the  style,  title,  aod  place  of  ^bot,  prior,  and 
commendator,  be  well  learned  and  qualified ;  and 
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br  toftl  4if.UB  qudiaeBtiDo,  tiut  the  Ittag^  lattan 
(MflmiaiKlHtofy  jindar  tb*  iigBet  shall  be  directed  to 
tlw  ardibiBfadq)  er.  biBhop  of  the  {nronmie  wbeniD 
Um  dbbatqrror  prlery  Ueth,  to  try  and  exaBiiDe  hn 
letwoing  md  Miity ;  ■  aad  ttpoo  teBttanoDial  ef  hia 
idiility  from  the  ordioer,  ha  thaM  compear  before 
the  king  or-hisXBgeat,  and  give  his  oath  in  fomafl 
tlla:bubop  ibatli  ;  and-  then  shall  the  king's  letters 
and  provisioDB  under  the  great  seal  ba  expede,  di- 
rected to  the  ordiaaT' bishop  of  the  prnvince.  or 
ttthon  bmiluog  (eojoying]  the  digoittea  or  inferior 
offifla  in  the  aeat*.  to  give  him  eollatioD.**  Peraoas 
B«- admitted  aa  commendators  were  allowed  to  be 
appoioted  seQatorB  of  the  college  of  jnatiee,  or  to 
ba.amplsyed  by  the  king  in  the  neeaiaary  aflain  of 
the  «ommonwealth.  Anotfaw  alanas  diratted  the 
iwnioer  af  creating  a  tnabop^  which  was  to  be  by 
tbe-daui  and  cbapCar  fisrmally  electing  the  person 
qpniiaated  in  a  better  or  precept  from  the  king  or 
Ilia  regent?  the  only  liberty  of  objectiea  or  heaita* 
tian  allowed  to  dieai  being,  that,  ia  case  the  royal 
■ominee  riioirid  not  ba  found  qualified,  they  might 
hombly  crave  aod  aequlre  hit  majetty,  with  all  con- 
lenient  expedition,  to  -nominata  another.  Bvt,  to 
render  Ma  lil>erty  of  no  avail,  it  does  not  appear 
tliat  any  proviaioa  was  made  for  the  aomioae  being 
eaamiiied  by  the  chapter.  So  much  regard  was 
eiven  bad  to  the  rights- of  all  the  eimting  -hdders  of 
deaoerries^  canooriei^  and-  pretieDdarieB,  that  -al- 
tiicngh  only  lliaae  of  t^tem  that  had  entered  the 
miniatry  aS  the  rafonned  diareb  were  ta  coatinM 
la  exeroiae  their  fiacttoaa,  yet  tfae  others  who  still 
eoaliaued  papists  wers'  not  to  ba  displae^  hor  eue- 
eeaseia  ^ipoiated  to  them,  tiH  thvy  shoaM  depart 
tlw  life.  "Hera  ye  Bee,'*.saya  theoMPrertyteriao 
historian,  Ia<«onoludiag  his  Rccouot  of  the  new  set- 
feteraent,  '^this  book  ferthe  most  part  conoemeth  the 
provision  of  the  old  titles  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  chaacellors,  and  such  like,  to 
tnioisterfl  { .  and  of  abbsoies  and  prioriefl  to  other 
fialiiedipersaDaT  tovete  ia  partiameat  as  persons 
of  eecleaiaatieal  estate.  Hera  ia  a  fiur-  ah<»v  of  re- 
storing  beaefleaa  of  cure,  great  and  assalt,  to  the 
hhrk  ;  but,  ia  •fMt,  it  was  to  restore  only  titles, 
which  Bolrfaiiiao  perceived  coaM  hot  be  given  oen- 
teniently  to  thanaalvas ;  but  tbey  gripped  to  the 
aoramodi^,  in  obtoioing  from  the  Tatars  either 
temporal  Jaads,  faned  to  tbemsrivea,  or  tithes  or 
peoriaoatoiheirsatTaatsardepeaders.  And,there- 
fiire,  the  bishops  admitted  according  to  tbia  new 
order  were  called  in  jest  ttdehan  bishops.  A  ttUchan 
ia  a  calf's  akin  filled  fuH  of  straw  to  cause  the  cow 
to  gi*e  milk." ' 

.  This  scheme  of  <chm>ch  goveroment  was  allowed 
and  appvoTod  of  by  the  regent,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  oo  the  1st  of  February.  On  the  6th,  for 
which  day  the  chapter  had-  been  summoned,  Dcag- 
iu  was  farmally  elected  arcfabiafaop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
whither  his  patron,  Morton,  hnd  taken  oare  to  pro- 
ofed a  few  daye  before,  that  his  personal  direcijoo 
and  induenee  m%bt  not  be  wanting  in  the  maoage- 
tfMSt  af  the  bnsiaMs.  Gslderwood  says  that  Uiare 
was  a  gnat  debato  in  lh«  chapter,  and  that  many 

1  CaUwrnsd,  p.  9», 


af  the  ariniatera  opporiaj  the  eUtetiaa  ef  theTactw. 
Bat  tlw  boldest  act-  appaara  t*  have  bacm  tfast  ef 
Mr.  Patrick  Adaoisao,  who,  upon  Friday,  the  Mi, 
»  diacontaatad,"  aays  Caldennwd,  »  beflaoae  be  im 

not  preferred  to  a  biriioprie,  as  he  expected,  in  bh 
sennen  divided  bi^ops  in  three  aorta — My  Lord 
Bishop,  My  Lvrd's  Biekap,  and  Tlu  Jjord't  Buhof. 
My  L»rd  Bitikop,  said  he,  was  in  time  of  papistry ; 
itfy  Lord's  Bishop  is  oow,  when  ray  lord  getteth 
the  fat  of  the  benefice,  sod  the  tushop  aervetii  for  ■ 
portioD  cot  of  the  beaefiee,  to  ssake  my  lord's  ngbi 
sore ;  Tht  Lord's  Bishop  is  tiie  trtie  mhmter  «f 
the  Gospel."  This  was  a  somewhirt  precipitate 
jest  of  Adamson,  who,  three  or  four  years  ifter, 
stepped  into  Boaglas's  plaee,  and  baeane  a  My 
Lord'r  .Butep  himself. 

Knox,  now  fast  approaahhig  the-  end  of  bis  earesr, 
was  thi*  time  reudent  in  St.  Andrew's,  and  thsra 
can  be  on  donbt  that- he  waa  fer  froin  appravhig  af 
the  new  constitntion  that  had  been  dins  imposBd 
on  the  church  of  which  he  waa  the  great  fbooder. 
Cidderwood  says  that  he  preached  upon  SddiIij'. 
the  lUth,  the  day  ef  Dongbu's  icdnction ;  and  "the 
Earl  of  Morton  being  present,  refused  to  inaugiirtto 
the  bishop — yen,  in  open  audience  of  many  tben 
present,  he  deooncced  anathema  to  the  giver  and 
anathema  to  the  recMvar;"  **aa  I  find,**  adds  the 
historian,  "in  a  certain  manoseript."  But  Kdoi 
aaanredly  did  nirt  cany  his  disai^iroval  so  lar  u 
either  to  reaator  anathamatisa  the  general  system 
of  the  new  polity ;  on  the  oontraiy,  there  is  aitaot 
a  latter  writton  by  him  to  the  next  general  sssemb^. 
wlueh  loet  at  Perth  in  the  beginnuig  of  Aaguet,  in 
wUch  we  fiad  him  diatinotiy  expresriag  his  ae^ 
esoence  -  in,  or  sabmisBion  to,  tim  amngesieaii 
recently  made  at  Leitii,  and  that  even  before  dwj^ 
had  received  the  ssnetioo  of  the  assembly.  He  re' 
qaeats  the  assembly,  which  he  was  in  too  weak  s 
state  of  health  to  attend  in  person,  to  make  suit  to 
the  r^ent,  among  other  things,  that  *•  no  gift  <^ 
any  btahoprio  or  other  beaefiee  be  given  to  nay  par- 
BOO  contrary  to  the  tenor  <tf  tlie  aeto  made  in  tbe 
time  of  the  first  regent  of  good  memory  {Marra;). 
and  they  tlmt  are  pwa  eootrar  the  aaid  sets,  or  to 
aay  unqualifled  praaon,  may  be  revoked  and  tnode 
null  be  an  act  nf  aaerat  oauacil ;  and  tbst  all  biibop- 
rioB  so  rakand  may  be  presented,  and  qoailified  per 
anna  nominat  thereantav  within  a  yaar  after  Iba 
vdting  thereof,  qooordhig  to  the  order  taken  in 
Leith  be  the  commissiooars  of  the  ik^^  tsd  ef 
the  kirfc  in  the  month  of  January  last"*  Tbeie 
are  his  own  deiiberatoly  records  words,  wbicb  are 
not  to  be  expUined  away  eitiier  by  any  loose,  na- 
satlientioatad  hearsays,  or  by  any  mere  geaeral 
reasoning."  Even  from  what  Calderwood  bimse^f 
afterwiu-d  reintea,  it  should  appear  that  Knox's  maiii 
objection  to  tbe  appointment  of  Donglas  to  tbe  prt' 
macy  was  to  the  tadividoal,  and  probably,  aho* 
tbe  cireumstanoeB  of  his  underatood  bargain 
Morton,  rather  than  to  the  office.  Wtten  he  tearaad* 

1  Sm  Aa  (mp»t  pabliihad  from  CaU«TWMd*a  MS.  Bida^'*"^ 

App«odii,  No.  38,  to  RcibartMii'i  Iliit.  of  Scot. 

*  A  rsry  onturMufal  attaapt  of  the  laltn'  kind  bu  bt«n  ta*i» 
I  Dr.  H'Ciift)  ia  hii  Ufa  oftbs  gnu  iiHasin. 
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«0  we  told,,  UfBt  .tlia  usemUy  had  •determined  to 
allow  Bottsks  to  cootiDue  ibr  aoetber  year  to  bold 
the  place  of  rector  of  Uia  unweraity  alosg  with  bis 
ircUHehopne*  "  be  tameoted  tbat  so  nway  ofiices 
were  latd  upon  tfie  bock  of  an  old  man,  whieb 
tweaty  mea  of  tbe  beat  gifia  were  Dot  able  to  beu', 
tad  said  ha  would  be  diagraced  aod  wracked."' 
The  Tooerable  ref^iriuor  brottbed  .bia  but  at  £din- 
biurgh  OK  tbe  iMth  of  November  followiog*  Meaa- 
wbile  lb*  f *iiaral  naeeinbiy.  had  conteBtad  to  reoeife 
ibe  BOW  eceleabutKal  cwMtitmton  ai  an  ioterim 
•rraDgenaot  till  further  and  more  perfect  wder 
Bugbt  be  obtMaod  at  the  haada  ef  the  regent  aod 
Bobility ;  only  quaiifyiDg  tbeir  acceptaoce  with  tbe 
npressioD  of  sonie  acruples  toucbiog  the  namei  of 
archbishop,  deaa,  archdeaeoD,  6lc.,  whieb,  it  is 
nid, »  wer*  th.ought  ahuulerooa  and  offeDsivo  to  tbe 
ears  of  maoy  of  the  brethreo.  appenriDg  to  iound  to 
pifwtfy."  They  peopoaed  that  tbe  Chapter  ehonld 
be  called  the  Bitftpp't  AMembly,  the  Dea»  tbe 
Moderator  of  tbe  said  assembly,  &c.;  and,  also, 
that  tbe  nuaea  of  abbots  and  priora  ahoald  be  ioter- 
cbtoged-  into  others  more  agreeable  to  God's  word 
and  tbe  policy  of  the  best  reformed  kbits. 

Snch  rauMuned  tba  la^d^  established  ooostitDtioD 
of  tbe  Scottiah  diBrsh  when  King  James,  in  1578, 
spumed  tba  goTeroment  into  hia  own  haode.  The 
gmerat  asaembly,  indeed,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
Mived,  had  been  all  the  while  growiog  more  and 
Diore  indisposed  toward  e[HBCopacy.  and  bad  both 
ptsied  many  stroBg  resolatioos  against  bidiops  in 
gsoerali  and  led  moat  of  the  individuals  of  the  order 
a  terrible  life  by  incassaat  ioquisiUons  into  their 
coodoct.  {a  the  asseoibly  of  1674  Archbishop 
Douglas  was  delated  for  tarious  offeosea-— emoog 
others,  for  neither  visiting  his  diocese  of  Fife,  nor 
praschiag  in  tba  city  of  St.  Andrew's,  wkera  he 
rauded.  In  eiease,  he-aUad^d  bis  infinniiy  of 
My !  ud  this  aeana  to  have  goft  him  aff,  tfaongh, 
u  Calderwood  notes,  with  maeh  relish,  » anndry 
noiled  when  h»  Mid,  thati  mioa  be  toek  tbe  sane 
biiboprie»  he.  was  never  weH  deposed.**  In  the 
aUM  assembly,  Patoo,  bishop  of  DunkeU,  having 
caabased  bis  oversight  in  aot  execnting  the  sen- 
tSDee  of  excommunicatiea  agunst  the  Earl  of 
Atbole  aad  his  lady,,  both  papists^  was  enjoined, 
bj  way  of  penaaso,  to  repeat  his  confesaioo  pub- 
Kdy  opoa  a  Sabbnt^day,  in  time  of  divine  service, 
io  bis  own  cathedral  eborcb*  In  tbe  next  assemUy, 
GsffdM,  bishop  ni  GaUoway.  waa  in  like  manner 
Bidefed  to  maka  confesaion  of  some  miaoondnct 
"ia  (Hreaenea  of  the  ceogregsdon  oonrened  in  the 
Abbey  Kirk,  upon  the  Lord'a  Day  next  ta  coma, 
tn(4eiil  $tdtdotk!*  In  tba  aiaenbly  wbicb  met  at 
fi^bntgh  ID  AAfiiat.  Sfi76*  tha  first  ai^roachas 
nnida  to  a  duraot  attack  npoa  dia  ^tiacapal 
ofice  by  John  Dnn»»  one  of  tha  nrinisten  oS  Edin- 
Iwrgb,  who  moved  Cor  and  obtuned  a  committee  to 
caandec  "  whether  the  bishope,  as  they  are  now  in 
Scotland,  have  their  fnoctiea  from  tbe  word  of  Ood 
VDOt;  or  if  tbe  chapters,  ordained  for  tbe  creating 
cf  them,  aught  to  be  tolerated  io  this  reformed 
Utk."  Spotawood  says  that  Duria  iras  stirred  up 


to  ps^wund  tbia.qaestion  by  •<  Mr.  Andrew  MelvM, 
who  was  lately  come-from  Geneva ;  at  man  tswnad 
chiefly  in  tbe  tongues,  buc  hot  and  eager  vpon  any 
thing  ho  went  about,  laboring  with  a  burning  desire 
to  bring  into  this  cborcb  tbe  Praabyterial  discipline 

Geneva."  There  were  six  btriiopa  present  in 
the  assembly;  but  it  does  not  appear,  to  quote: 
SpOtawood'a  expressions.  •>  that  they  did  so  much 
as  open  dieur  mouths- in  d^naa  of  theur  office  aad 
caUiag."  '  Tbe  committee,  wheae  report  waa  sai- 
tained  by  tba  aaaainbly,  deaoMd  -to  inexpadiont  at 
tha  moment  ta  gjv«  a  direct  answer  to  tba  qnestiaa ; 
bnt  they  pretty  significantly  intimated  com- 
plexion of  tbeir  opiaioo  by  declaring  the  name  of  a 
bisbop  to  be  common  to  every  one  that  hath  a 
particular  fluck  over  which  he  hath  a  partieular 
charge  as  well  to  preach  tbe  word  as  to  minister 
tbe  SBcrameDtt"  in  other  words,  they  distiaetly 
proclaimed  the  Presbyterian  doctrine,  that  every- 
clergyman  is  a  bishop,  and  that  that  is  tbe  only 
scripcoml  meaning  of  tbe  term.  In  the -next  as* 
seisMy,  which  met  in  A|ni),  1576,  the  Archbishop 

Glasgow  was  aitad  t»  make  answer  to  one  of  tha 
most  popnhir  eharges  ^inst  his  ovdar,  that  af 
rarely  preaching.  With  an  adifyiag  hnmHi^,  tha 
avohbidiop'aaaworad,  "that  preaching  is  tha  grant 
gift  of  God,  which  is  not  equally  bestowed  upoo  aUt^ 
aod  excused  himself  that  he  was  not  so  able,  nor  so 
liberally  doted  with  understanding,  aa  others;*"  and' 
be  seems  to  have  appeased  court,  for  the  pres- 
ent, by  expressing  his  wilbngnass  to  do  Ins  best  for 
the  future.  It  wss  now,  however,  ordered  that  all 
those  of  the-bisboiH  who  bad  not  yet  received  the 
charge  of  particular  congregations  should  Imnie- 
diately  declare  what  particBiar  floeka  they  wooM 
accept  to  take  the  care  of ;"  and  my  lords  of  Glas- 
gow, Rosa,  aod  DnnblSDe  deemed  it  prudent  eadi 
to  rodie  oheica  of  a  parnh  ehnrch  witbln  hb  din- 
case,  in  emfbrmity  with  this  anactmanfe.  Slttl»' 
however,  the  gwemment  steadily  rafused  ita  sane* 
tion  to  these  proceedings.  While  -the  clergy  wen 
occupying  themselves  hi  densiag  a  new  acheme  of ' 
ecclesiastical  polity,  which  they  hoped  to  force  npon 
the  civil  aatborities,  the  regent  ( Morton)  •>  was  often 
required,"  says  Calderwood,  "to  give  bis  presenc* 
to  the  asflombUes  for  furtherance  of  the  work ;  bnt 
be  refused,  yea.  threatened,  some  of  tbe  most  aeel-' 
oua  of  tho  ministry.  He  tnisliked  general  assem- 
blies, and  would  have  had  the  name  changed,  that 
be  might  enervate  the  force  and  privilege  of  them. 
He  could  not  endure  the  free  and  open  rebuke  of 
sin  in  tha  pulint.  He  ever  resisted  the  work  of' 
policy  whkh  was  in  hand,  because  it  was  not  agrea- 
able  to  bis  fontasy ;  he  maintained  hki  bishi^n,  nnd. 
pressed  hto  own  Injunctions  aod  eoaformity  with 
England;  and  had,  without  question,  stayed  tha 
work  of  God,  if  God  bad  not  stirred  up  a  Action  of 
tbe  nobility  against  him."  Yet,"  adds  ^is  strong 
party  writer  (nnd  tbe  testimony  in  favor  of  Morton 
is  very  weighty  sod  remarkable,  coming  from  socfa 
a  quarter),  "  he  was  a  man  of  deep  judgment,  stout.' 
courageous,  snd  ever  for  the  cause  of  religion  ;  bat 
chat  ho  was  set  for  the  estate  of  bishops,  and  against. 
I  CaUtiwoal,  p.  70. 
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frM  appUoation  of  doob-ine.  Hia  admioiitnitioii  of 
jnitica  wai  mcfa*  that  ihe  time  of  hi*  ngiiiient 
wu  a^emed  -to  be  u  peaceable  aa  aver  Scotlaad 
nw  before." 

The  weakaeaa  of  the  goTeramant,  ariaing  oQt  of 
the  coBteatioo  of  parliea  for  some  years  after  the 
revolutioa  that  first  effected  Morton's  temporary 
overthrow,  and  then  after  he  had  regained  his 
ascendeacy,  took  from  him  both  his  power  and  hia 
life,  afforded  the  clergy  a  fsTorable  opportunity  of 
Drging  with  increased  botdoess  their  farorite  ieoo- 
tbUoob  in  the  polity  of  the  church,  of  which  they 
did  DoC  fail  to  avail  tberoselvea.  The  aaaembly 
which  met  in  Api^  1579,  hcqiiog  before  dieir  neat 
meeting  to  be  able  to  extort  from  the  goraromeot 
the  eotire  abolitioo  of  episcopacy,  ordaiaed  that  all 
biafaopa  and  othera  t>eariiig  eccleaiaatical  fiinetioM 
ahould  for  the  fatare  be  caJSed  by  their  own  namea; 
aod  prohibited,  io  the  mean  time,  all  ministers  and 
chapters  fram  proceeding  in  any  ways  to  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops,  under  pain  of  perpetnal  depriva- 
tioD.  And  at  the  next  assembly  it  was  aoanimoiu- 
ly  resolved  that  "  the  said  act  shall  be  extended  to 
all  times  to  come,  nye,  and  till  the  cormptioo  of 
the  state  of  blahops  be  utterly  removed;"  and 
that  all  bishops  already  elected  sliould  submit 
themselves  immediately  to  the  assembly  "  concern- 
iog  the  refcwinalioo  of  that  estate  of  biabops  in 
their  peraon.'*  under  pain  of  excommnnicatioa. 
The  next  aaaembly,  which  met  at  Ediabni^  io 
October,  1576,  drew  ap  an  eanmeration  of  the 
apeciat  reforms  which  they  demanded  ia  the  estate 
of  biafaopa,  to  the  foUowing  efleet:— *•  That  they  be 
coDtent  to  be  parsons  and  ministers  of  one  flock; 
that  they  usurp  no  criminal  jurisdiction;  that  they 
vote  not  io  parliament  io  name  of  the  kirk  without 
advice  from  the  assembly ;  that  they  lift  aot  up  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  ambitiou  and  riotousoess, 
the  emolumente  of  the  kirk,  which  may  sustain 
many  pastors,  the  schools,  and  the  poor,  but  be  con- 
tent with  reasonable  livings  according  to  their  office ; 
Uiat  they  claim  not  to  Uiemaelvaa  the  title  of  tem- 
poral tarda  nor  usurp  temporal  jorisdictioa,  where- 
by they  may  be  abstracted  from  their  office ;  that 
they  eninra  not  above  partienJar  elderships,  bnt  be 
■abject  to  the  aama;  that  they  usurp  not  tlie  power 
ftf  prediyteriea;  that  they  take  oo  fiirther  bouuda  of 
viaitatioa  than  Uie  kurk  had  committed  to  them."  ^ 

But  to  these  demauda  of  the  church  the  govern- 
ment still  persisted  in  turning  the  same  deaf  ear  as 
before,  and  that  whichsoever  faction  might  be  for 
the  time  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  July,  1579, 
while  he  was  agaio  in  the  hands  of  Morton,  the 
yoUDg  king  wrote  what  Calderwood  calls  "a  harsh 
lettor"  to  the  assembly,  earnestly  exhorting  them 
to  refrain  from  disturbing  the  public  peace  by  agi- 
teting  innovations  io  the  policy  of  the  kirk  in  a  time 
•^subject  te  ao  many  difficulties  aod  imperfections;" 
but  to  remit  all  such  matters  to  be  reaaoued  and  de- 
cided upon  by  the  astatea  of  the  kingdom  iu  parUa- 
ment.   In  1580,  however,  after  Hortcm*a  second 

1  Ckldanrood,  p.  89.  Bpotiwood  tall*  u*  thftt  now  "tLa  (mall  re- 
■pact  carried  Io  biahopa  in  thaaa  HaamUiM  of  iba  choich  ntda  thcB 
ffiibunt  ud  ooM  so  men  nuto  iIm  mm."— Ifirt.  p. 


apd  final  expalaion  .fivm  the  gavernmmt,  «*the 
vriiele  aaaembly,  in  one  voice**'  n  Ab  net  recite^ 
•^aflor  liberty  given  to  all  aaen  to  reaaoo  ti»  dm^ 

tor.  Bone  opposing  themselvea  in  defense  of  Hu 
said  pretooded  office,"  declared  the  oSee  of  bisbopi 
•>as  it  is  now  used  and  commonly  taken  within  thb 
realm,"  to  be  •>  unlawful  in  itself,  as  faavieg  neither 
foundament,  ground,  nor  warrant  in  the  Word  of 
God ;"  aod  ordered  "  that  all  such  peraona  as  brook  | 
[enjoy]  or  hereafter  ahall  broek  the  eaid  office  be 
charged  Mmpliciter  to  demit,  quit,  and  leave  off  the 
samtoe,  as  an  office  whereuoto  they  are  not  called 
by  God ;"  and  even  to  daaiat  from  fmaching,  or 
performing  any  part  of  the  office  of  paatora,  till 
admitted  thereunto  anew  by  the  aaaenhly,  under 
pain  of  excommuoicBtiOD. 

In  January,  1681,  a  tranaaction  occurred  iribieh 
has  been  generally  misrepresented  by  PresbyteriaB 
and  puritanical  writers— James's  subeeription  to 
the  formula  called  the  Seeoed  Confeasicm  of  Faith, 
or,  sometimes,  the  King's  Confession.  Because  this  i 
instrument  expressed  ao  abjuration  of  **  the  hierar-  ^ 
chy  of  the  Boinao  antichrist,"  it  has  been  cootead-  | 
ed  that  James,  in  subscribing  it,  abjured  episcopscy.  i 
or  a  hierarchical  church  government  in  evet?  fbrai.  ! 
The  history  of  the  Confession,  as  well  aa  its  iao-  | 
guage,  aufficieoUy  coofutoa  tbia  intwpretation.  It  i 
waa  drawn  up  at  Jaroea'a  own  oomroand  by  his  do* 
mastic  efaaplain,  Mr.  John  Cf^,  for  the  purpoBs  i 
of  aUayiug  the  oleriod  and  popular  outcry  oeeasNw-  I 
ed  hf  the  aoafHeions  entertained  as  to  the  reUgioa  af 
the  sew  foreign  fiivm-ito,  D'Aubignfi,  or,  aa  he  was 
by  tluB  time  styled,  the  Earl  of  Lennox.   The  king 
— aa  yet,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  only  a  boy  of  tbir- 
toeo~had,  on  D'Aubignd'a  first  arrival,  taken  great 
pains  to  quiet  the  murmurs  which  the  appearance 
at  court  of  aa  avowed  papist  immediately  awakened. 
He  "called  the  mioistera  to  Edinburgh,"  Spot*- 
wood  tells  DB,  »  and  showed  them  what  travail  faa 
had  taken  to  convert  bis  cousin,  and  how  he  bad 
obtained  his  consent  for  taking  a  mioiMar  io  his 
house,  which  wonld  be  to  good  purpeaa.  and  serve 
both  to  debar  Jeauita  from  acceaa  to  the  noble- 
man, and  w.tn  him  by  eoutwanee  to  a  greater  liking 
of  the  trudi,  dewing  therefor*  Aat  one  of  their 
nnmber  might  be  appmntod  for  aome  abort  apaee 
te  attend  him>    Calderwood  aaya  that  Lennox 
had  before  thia  obtained  a  diBpenaation  from  tbs 
king  "  not  to  be  troubled  for  religion  for  a  whole 
year,"  that  he  might  attend  te  certain  pressing  tem- 
poral affaira ;  aod  that  he  vexed  the  church  court* 
of  Edinburgh  and  Lothian  with  letters  from  ths 
king,  calling  their  attention  to  the  said  diBpensatioD. 
No  doubt  Lennox  would  have  been  very  well  con- 
tent to  let  the  church  coorta  alone,  if  they  would 
have  left  bini  at  peace.    However,  after  a  short 
time,  be  deemed  it  best  to  make  a  professioo  of 
conformity  to  the  established  religion.   In  Jaly, 
1560,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  assembly,  ioformiag 
them  "  that  it  had  pleased  Ood  to  oaU  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  troth  since  he  came  to  thia  ooon- 
try,  aod  that  ha  had  made  open  daolaratiou  tfaeraoC 
flnt  by  hli  own  mouth  in  the  kirfc  of  (St.  Giles's) 
Edinbargh,  and,  aeeoudly,  by  bii  own  hand-writ  at 
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StMiDg-^yet  oSwnd  to  perform  what  ttie  isBetn- 
hl]r  >'M)tiii«d  fnitber  Tor  the  BceompUthineot  of  the 
1^  coofaMioB,  to  procura  and  adrenee  all  otbar 
ihkigs  Meording  to  his  power,  that  may  lerve  for 
the  ^017  of  Qod  and  weal  of  the  kirk  und  coUDtry." 
••Bit,**  adds  Calderwoodf  "when  he  aubacrifaed  the 
■Rielea  of  religion,  and  oommnnicated,  little  uoder- 
itsod  he  what  he  heard.  NotwidHtandii^  of  his 
whseripUap,  ha  brought  with  him,  and  had  In  hia 
can|itny,  pspiMa  by  pmfeaawa,  but  hideed  adieista, 
lAkh  wttiB  antort^ned  with  him  ahnoet  ^1  hb 
departnra  ovt  of  the  connOy."  Spotowood  iafbrnu 
oa  that  the  still  ouremored  suspiciODa  and  jealotiBtes 
«f  the  people  respecttog  hia  real  iiuth  were  in- 
treiued  by  the  intercepting  of  certaio  diapenBatioBB 
•eat  from  Rome,  whereby  the  Catholics  were  per- 
mitteil  to  promise,  swear,  anbscribe,  and  do  what 
riM  should  be  reqaired  of  theni,  so  as  in  mind  they 
eOBliiraed  firm,  and  did  use  their  diligence  to  ad- 
nnee  io  aeeret  the  Roman  faith."  It  was  in  these 
ciRomataDces,  as  we  have  said,  that  in  January 
following  Jamaa  ordorad  the  new  coofiBsaloa  to  be 
drawn  op,  and  aftaranbacriblDg  It  himself,  made  all 
hit  boowbold  append  their  names  to  it — that  of 
Lnraox,  Ibr  wboae  eipeciiU  behoof  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  deviaed,  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  fist  Abont  a  month  after,  an  order  was  issned, 
ehugmg  the  paople  of  all  ranks  to  subscribe  the 
\m^s  confossion.  And  it  may  hara  been  sub- 
MTibed  by  Presbyterians  and  EpiacopalianH  with 
•qui  wiHiognees ;  for  it  was  so  expressed,  that 
both  the  one  and  tfao  other  might  interpret  it  in 
iheir  own  sense.  The  subscriber  merely  declared 
hii  abhomnee  and  detestation  of  certaio  popish 
doctrines  and  ceremonies,  as  they  were  damned 
b;^  tbe  word  of  Ood  and  the  Scottish  church.  But 
wfatt  was  tfia  Scottish  church  was  left  for  erery 
mt  la  settle  with  himaelf  according  to  his  own  no- 
lioa.  If  the  Presbjrterian  considared  It  to  be  the 
smral  aiaambly,  the  EpiscopalisD  bad  at  least  as 
{oad  a  right  to  regard  it  as  being  the  system  of  na- 
ttonil  religion  and  eceleaiaBtical  polity  set  up  by  act 
ofptriiament,  and  actually  maintained  by  the  state. 
Upon  this  question,  therefore,  the  confession  was 
mlly  altogether  of  a  negalire  character ;  and  indeed 
it  came  afVerward,  io  the  heat  of  the  controversy 
between  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  to  be  comraon- 
1^  koowo  by  the  name  of  the  Negative  ConfesBion. 

Id  August,  1&8S,  the  success  of  the  Raid  of  Ruth- 
*eD.  (nerthrowiog  the  power  of  Lennox  and  Arran, 
■nd  eoDsigning  James  himself  to  durance  in  the 
hnds  of  tha  opposite  foction,  intoxicated  the  clergy 
u  with  the  arrival  of  a  snddea  millennium.  Pres- 
(■Jtery,  long  held  down  by  a  hostile  and  oppressive 
gvnrooieot,  seemed  now  to  be  on  the  point  of 
nodiag  ita  bonds,  and  Bcattering  forever  from  the 
of  the  land  all  obstacles  that  Btood  in  the  way 
«r  its  undivided  ascendency.  Its  historian  narrates 
<rith  n  fervent  pen  the  blessed  change  thu  revolu- 
^  bnioght  with  it  to  the  struggling  church : — 
"S'mce  the  late  enterprise  of  the  Lords  Reformers, 
liberty  waa  renewed  to  the  ministera  to  preach  the 
word  freely,  to  exercise  discipline,  and  to  hold 
ctcleiiBstical  aaaenibriea.   Papifta,  Jesaila,  excom- 


municated persons,  licentiolis  libertines,  old  ene- 
miefl  to  this  crown  and  to  the  friendship  atandiirg 
between  the  two  realms,  either  left  the  country, 
and  the  conrt,  or  stooped  in  sileoce  with  external 
reverence  to  the  word."'  Low  enough,  we  may 
be  sBSnred,  and  with  all  demureness  of  aspect,  they 
woold  be  forced  to  stoop  before  tiie  frown  of  such 
a  despo^hi  as  had  now  gottea  tha  npper  hand. 
The  general  BBaemUy,  also,  upon  a  formal  acconnt 
being  laid  before  them  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
canspirntorSf  had  haaCened  to  pass  an  act,  declaring  > 
that  they  had  done  good  and  acceptable  service  to 
Grod,  to  their  sovereign,  and  to  their  native  coun- 
try," and  directing  every  minister  to  exhort  the 
people  fivm  the  pulpit  to  stand  by  the  men  who 
had  now  obtained  poaBesstcm  of  the  king'e  person, 
as  the  deliverers  of  the  kirk  end  commonwealth. 
However,  this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long.  In 
June  following  the  king  made  his  escape  from 
Falkland,  and  threw  himself  into  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrew's,  whither  his  friends  of  the  opposite  fkc- 
tion  immediately  gathered  about  him  in  anch 
strength  as  to  set  all  chance  of  his  recaptare  at  defi- 
ance." The  EaiI  of  Mar  and  his  associates,  the  au- 
thors of  the  Rmd,  had.  not  in  Act,  during  their  ten 
months*  tenure  of  power,  done  mnch  more  than 
allow  the  clergy  to  hope  for  the  abolition  of  episco- 
pacy ;  no  steps  fand  nctually  been  taken  to  bring 
about  that  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution; 
but  even  what  of  hope  and  present  freedom  had 
cheered  them  was  now  taken  awny.  The  aspect 
of  the  restored  government  waa  hostile  from  the 
first.  The  general  assembly,  having  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  October,  drew  out  n  long  stntement  of  griev- 
ances, which  they  sent  to  Stirling  to  the  king ;  but 
••the  commissioners,"  says  Calderwood,  "retnrn- 
ed  with  nnall  cooteotment"  Soon  after,  John 
Durie,  already  mentioned  aa  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  was  cited  before  the  council  for  having 
in  a  sermon  publicly  justified  the  Raid.  At  firit, 
according  to  Spotswood,  "  he  stood  to  the  defense 
of  that  he  had  spoken ;  yet  after  advice  taken  with 
Mr.  James  Lawsoo,  hia  collengue,  he  was  moved 
to  submit  himself  to  the  king."  He  vthb  in  the  end 
ordered  to  remove  from  Edinburgh  to  Montrose, 
"whereuntohe  yielded,"  says  Calderwood,  rafter 
the  council  of  the  town  and  session  of  the  kirk  had 
given  him  a  teatiroooal  approving  of  his  life  and  doc- 

1  CMMviwood,  p.  Ufc 

>  CaMinraMl  faara  talU  Ui*  f(iHimlii|MoiT^-"  Hr  FMrick  JUaa. 
•OD,  called  eomiiMaly  Bitbop  of  St.  Andrew*!,  had  keeped  hie  caetle. 
like  a  friz  in  a  hole,  a  lon^  time,  dieeaeed  of  a  fedltjr,  •>  he  lilimelf 
called  hia  dimw.  He  aought  rare  of  women  nepeeted  of  witchcraft, 
MDMly  of  one  who  wu  ^pmImihM,  tried  bjr  ilw  Prubjtarjr,  aad 
comnutted  to  the  oaitlo  to  be  kept  Io  farther  trial,  bat  auBerad  bjr  him 
to  eacape :  jtl  waa  abe  apprafaended  withia  three  or  fonr  7«ara  after, 
and  wu  eieeotcd  In  Edinburgh.  He  keeped  hia  eaetla  M'noe  the  Wh 
•enbly  holden  in  April  1&89.  When  the  king  con>eUi  h>  Si.  Andrew'*, 
he  beconwth  a  wh'rie  man,  occupied  the  pulpit  iDcootineBt,  declaimed 
before  the  kins  ugainrttbaminbtrjandtlia  Inida  and  their  proewdlnK. 
Heprofoaaed  belbn  that  ha  had  net  tha  (ift  itf  applieaUao;  ww  ha 
applicth,  bat  ioipired  with  another  epiril  thu  faithful  miniatara  aae  te 
b«.  Id  hi*  *srmnn  he  aflinncd  fur  ccriaiD  that  the  Duke  at  Loddoi 
died  a  Pioteetant,  baTing  in  hii  hand  a  ecroll,  whU^h  he  called  the 
Dnk**!  Taatwnent.  A  wetebuitwoman,  aiitini  bafon  the  pvlpit.  nmi 
apytnf  nanDwIy,  oflmeJ  that  the  aCToll  waa  a  eonal  of  four  or  tn 
jeara*  dd  debt,  which  a  few  daya  hefora  ehe  had  aent  to  hiB."-Sttl. 
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trkie.**  Ib  tbe  bftginning  of  ilie  neityetfr  mbm  tm 
4*tha  grMter  bttbineM"  <rf  iNfr.  Andrew  M«lvil. 
-who  WAS  eummoDed' before  tbe  eoancil  for  worde 
•poken  by  him  ia  a  iermon  preached  at  St.  Ad- 
•ilrew'B.  Accordlag  to  bn  own  aceaunt  of  whnt  he 
■mid — of  the  truth  of  wbkA  dom  who  koow  the 
cbnmctsr  of  the  maa  wW  doubt— there  Wu  nethiog 
iiy  it  nt  wltich  offeose  could  be  justly  tafkea ;  bat, 
waiving  this  defeuset  the  fiery  CalviaiBC  at  ooee 
'tdok  hu  stand  upon  th«  principlet  that  no  civil 
ooarc  hod  any  jurisdietioD  over  a  clergyman  for 
■vrorda  ipoken  Ir^  Ihdi  io  the  diwharge  of  hu  minla- 
terial  i^faw.*  The-  Bceue  that  took  place  io  the 
■amiDcU  when  he  urged  ibia  plea  is  graphically  giv- 
en by  Catderwood:—"  After  the  giving  hi  oif  tbe 
declioature,  the  kiog  aod  tbe  KnrI  of  AmtD,  then 
ehsDcellor,  raged.  Mr.  Andrew,  never  a  whit  dHsb- 
■ed,  eaid,  iu  plain  terms,  that  tbey  were  too  bold,  in 
a  conBUtute  ChrietiaB  kirk,  to  pass  by  tbe  pastors, 
prophets,  and  docters,  and  to  take  upon  them  to 
-judge  tbe  doctrine  and  to  control  tbe  ambasMidors 
and  meflseagers  of  a  greater  than  wee  here.  That 
ye  may  see  your  own  weakness  and  rashness,  in 
taking  upon  you  that  which  ye  neither  ought  oor 
can  do  (loosing  a  little  Hebrew  Bible  frooi  bis  gir- 
.dle,  and  layiog  it  down  before  tbe  king  and  his 
flhancellor  upon  the'  table),  there  are*  said  he,  my 
•iBBtmctiooa  and  warrant;  see  tfaoy  of  yon  can  con- 
trol roe  that  I  have  passed  my  injunctions.  The 
chancellor,  opening  the  book*  passeth  it  in  the 
king's  hsnd,  saying,  Sir.  be  scorneth  yonr  majesty 
ntid  the  eoancil.  Nay,  sayeth  be,  I  scorn  not,  but 
am  in  good  earnest."  Here  we  aee  UnmiDg  out 
the  true  spirit  of  presbytery,  which,  while  opposed 
to  Roy  representation  of  the  clergy-in  parliament, 
.had  always  sought  to  erect  the  church  into  a  power 
independent  of,  and,  io  its  own  province,  superior 
to  tbe  stnte — an  arrangement  which  would  afford 
an  abundant  eompensntioa  for  tbe  denial  of  political 
power  of  the  ordiuary  kind.  Malvil,  finding  Jiim- 
aelf  helpless  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  escaped 
imprisoufflent  by  flying  to  England. 

After  the  Raid  of  Ruthvea  had  been  declared  by 
parliament  to  be  treason,  some  oi  the  clergy  ven- 
tured to  meet  at  St.  Andrew's  on  tbe  24th  of  April, 
1584,  to  bold  a  general  assembly;  but  their  num- 
ber was  very  few.  "  The  king  sent  to  them,"  ssyfl 
Colderwood,  "a  fiery  commissioner,  Mr.  J.  Gra- 
ham, of  Haloynrds,  Justice  Depute."  On  being 
required  to  annul  tbe  act  approving  of  the  Raid, 
moat  of  tbe  members  left  the  town ;  and  some  of 
tbe  more  obnoxious  fled  to  England,  upon  which 
they  were  proclaimed  rebels.  On  the  23d  of 
May  a  parliament  met,  in  which  Adamsoo  and 
Montgomery  took  their  seats  as  archbishops  of  St. 
Andrew's  aod  Glasgow,  and  in  which  acts  were 
passed  making  the  declining  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  privy  council,  the  pretending  nn  exemption 
from  the  authority  of  the  civil  courts,  or  tbe  at- 
tempting to  diminteb  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
any  of  tbe  three  estates  of  the  realm,  high  treason  ; 
and  the  holding  assemblies  without  the  king's  per- 
mission or  appointment,  a  capital  crime.    All  per- 

>  Cm  bu  Prouatuion  and  Deelantien  in  Cklihnnwd,  p.  144-lM. 


•one -wen  alaa  ppohibit»drmNler  pno  of  opind 
puTiishmeat,  from  prasuAiiag  to  utter  My -thing  is 
sermoat,  «r '  in  «Dy  otber  ■dedamatioaa  «r  confse- 
elices,  public  or  privatv,  to  the  diaboaor,  hurt,  or 
prejudice  of  the  Iting  or  his  pr^ieniUin,  or  so  moch 
as  to  meddle  with  affiiirs  of  etate  at  aft.  Time 
acts  for  tbe  present  laid  tbe  cfaurch  bound  aod  help- 
leBs  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  '  In  anetber  psri'n- 
meoti  held  in  Augstet  followfng,  it  was  enacted  tbsi 
all  mlDtsters  sbeukl,  iritbhi  forty  days,  aofaseribe  a 
declaration-  ai  then:  approval  of  tbe  ecte  of  tbe  tait 
paiUement,  and  eubmit  tiiemaelvea  to  Ae  bishofi 
their  ordiaoiies,  vilder  paie  of  leaing  tbmr  stipeads. 
Upon  this  aD  the  mlnnten  of  Edinbtn^  afaendonwl 
their  charges,  and,  vfith  many  elhera  of  liwIrbreA- 
ren,  the  most  emineot  for  their  4earoiof,  piety,  aid 
popular  eloqueneet  sought  no  a^ylnoi  in  the  aiatv 
kingdom. 

Nor  did  tbe  revolution  which  faappmied  in  the 
end  of  the  following  year,  by  the  return  from  Eng- 
land of  tbe  lords  concerned  in  tbe  Raid,  and  the 
final  removal  of  Arran  and  his  fiiction,  bring  sbotit 
any  immediate  change  in  tbe  condition  of  tbe  hnm- 
Med  church.  Tbe  parliament  having  met  at  Lin- 
lithgow, in  December  158fi, »  for  ratting  the  peace, 
and  aboliahiog  rtie  memoiy  of  tbinga  post,"  •*  the 
minkters*^  Spotswood  tells  us,  owfao  returned  in 
company  ot  the  lorAt,  did  earnestly  urge  the  repeal- 
ing of  the  acta  cnnclnded  tbe  year  precedii^  agaioM 
their  discipline,  which  the  king  did  attei4y  refose." 
Calderwood  says  that  James  threatened,  taaoled. 
and  reviled  the  petitioning  ministers,  calling  tbeni 
"loons  (rascala),  smakes  (pitifbl  fellows),  and  sedi- 
tious knaves."  Tbe  lords,  who  had  now  got  tb# 
government  into  their  hands,  were  next  applied  to. 
and  reminded  both  of  their  doty  and  their  former 
promises  and  professions.  "  They  answered,"  says 
onr  historian,  "they  must  first  be  settled  to  tbeir 
own  places,  and  tlien  tbey  should  work  wonders. 
.  .  .  The  Master  of  Glammis,  upon  wfarae  wit  tbe 
rest  depended,  said,  it  was  not  expedient  to  thniw 
(extort)  out  of  the  king,  so  much  addicted  to  the 
government  of  bishops,  any  refin'maUon  for  the 
present,  but  to  procure  it  by  time  with  faia  own  eon- 
sent  ;  and  that  the  ministers  should  aee  a  redrasa  in 
another  parliament.  So  tbey  were  careful  eierj 
one  for  tlieir  own  peculiar  estate,  more  than  for  tbf 
kirk  of  God."  In  answer  to  a  representation  of  the 
clergy,  James  set  to  work  in  bis  cabinet,  and  spent 
"  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours"  in  penning  a  Dec- 
laration, in  the  conclusion  of  which  he  Baid,  "  I  mind 
not  to  cut  away  any  liberty  granted  by  God  to  his 
kirk.  I  acclaim  not  to  myself  to  be  judge  of  doc- 
trine in  religion,  setvation,  heresies,  or  true  tiiter- 
luntation  of  Scripture.  I  allow  not  a  biahop  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  men,  or  inventions  of  the 
pope,  bnt  only  accordmg  to'  God's  word.'*  He  in- 
sisted,  however,  upon  a  bishop  having  the  right  of 
voting  in  parliament  and  council,  and  fojtn'inc 
"some  prelation  and  dignity  above  hie  brettiron,  m* 
was  in  tbe  primitive  kirk;"  aod  in  reply  to  tbe  np* 
peal  of  the  clergy  to  Scripture  upon  this  matter,  he 
did  not  omit  to  twit  them  with  the  want  of  auv 
scriptural  authority  for  ^eur  owo  proposed  scbe^mr 
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of  tarr'Ag  cttrtato  mhiiston  elected  by  the  rest  as 
eoamisstoiierB  to  vote  ia  periiaiiieDt.  "  WelJ,"  mtd 
lbs  royal:  de^Mmeri  God  porge  your  spirits  from 
aDibilioBT  and  other  iodeceDt  affeetkms  for  your 
nlKag,  aad  |;(«e  yon  grace  lo  preach,  in  all  humility 
lad  ilmpliei^,  hia  word  mod  Ter'tty."  The  seabua 
dsfgy,  hmrevar,  would  not  yet  be  silent;  aoroe 
were  eallod  before  the  coooeil  and  eominilted  to 
-prisoD;  with  ethen  4aiiiM  took  ft  different  eonrw. 
A  few  weeks  after  he  had  put  forth  bis  abore-ineD- 
tioued  DeclaMtSiMi,  the  foUowiOg  shigulsr  oocur- 
teoo*  teak  phoe;~**  Upon  the  9d  day  of  JaDuary* 
1586,  the  kii^  raboked  Mr.  Walter  BaloaD^iiel  pub- 
licly after  sennoa-  id  the  great  ktrk,  and  flaid  be 
woald  prove  tbet  there  should  be  bishops,  and  »pir- 
itosl  owfistntafl  endued  with  aathority  over  miois- 
lert;  and  tbiit  he  (Balcanqnel)  bad  not  done  his 
doty  in  condemning  that  which  he  (the  king)  bad 
doae  in  pariiameDt.  Mr.  Walter  undertook  to 
prove  the  cootrare." ' 

JaaMS,  however,  soon  became  wearied  of  this  con- 
Isst,  and  keingi  as  Spotswood  expressoB  it,  very 
deiinNis  t»  be  at  rest  vrith  the  church,"  he  called 
legetber  ft  general  assembly  at  Ediobnrght  ia  the  be- 
l^aing  of  May.  Ia  this  council  some  concessions 
were  made  on  bodi  sidea.  It  had  been  previously 
■greed,  at  a  eoofereiKe  held  between  some  of  the 
eleigy  and  eertain  persons  oonnuiBaioned  by  t^e 
kiag  aad  the  council,  that  bishops  should  be  contin- 
oed  KB  a  distinct  order  io  the  chnrcb,  and  that  thetr 
election  should  be  by  presentatioQ  directed  by  his 
Biijesty  to  the  general  assembly,  by  which  body 
they  should  thereupen  receive  admiBsioa  ;  sod  this 
amagement  was  now  assented  to  by  the  assembly, 
with  oftly  a  few  qualifications,  reserving  n  certain 
tnthn-ity  in  spiritual  matters  to  the  synods  nnd 
praBbyteries.  but  not  touobing  either  the  civil  fane- 
Uoos  and  preeminaiieB  of  the  tHshops,  or  their  ap- 
poiatnient  by  the  nncoutrolled  nnmioation  of  the 
crown.  In  order,  at  the  aonie  dme,  to  put  the  best 
possible  fiwe  upon  the  [woceediog,  it  was  voted, 
"after  reasooing*"  that  lbs  name  of  a  bishop  bath  a 
i|weial  durge  annexed  to  it  by  the  word  of  God, 
the  same  that  the  ordinary  pastor  bath — that  it  was 
hwfal  to  the  general  assembly  to  admit  a  pastor, 
biahop,  or  minister  having  a  benefice,  presented  by 
the  king's  majesty  to  the  same — and  tbnt  by  the 
Dime  bishop  was  to  be  understood  only  such  a  binbop 
u  was  described  by  St.  Paul.  The  reader  will  ob- 
wfve  the  dexterity  with  which  these  propositions 
were  framed,  so  sa  to  have  the  semblance  of  meao- 
iag  tometfaing  while  they  actually  meant  nothiog. 

S^I,  sseh  as  they  were,  they  were  the  proposi- 
teas  or  resolutions  of  the  assembly  merely,  sod 
were  yet  unsaDctioned  by  any  act  of  the  legislature. 
The  legaUy  estabUshed  religion  of  the  country  was 
■till  episcopacy,  withont  even  any  admixtura  of 
presbytery ;  apd  in  this  state  the  matter  remained 
for  some  years.  A  heavy  blow,  however,  was  in 
1597  strnck  at  the  order  of  bishops,  by  an  act  of 
paritameot  wrung  from  James's  pecuniary  uecessi- 
tios,  by  Tchich  the  temporalities  of  benefices  and  all 
tbe  clmrch  lands  that  remained  uoulieuated  were 
1  (^UcrwiMl,  r  1*7. 


aooexed  to  the  erowo,  the  tithes  alone  being  re- 
served  for  the'  maioteBanee  of  the  persons  serving 
the  cures.  This  atft  was  confessedly  urged  by  the 
leading  nobility,  at  once  from  the  most  selfish  mo- 
tives and  upon  the  most  hypocritical  pretexts. 
While  the  king  was  made  to  believe  that  he  would 
find  an  ample  revenue  in  the  patrimony  of  tbe 
church,  and  the  peoj^e  were  told  that  sncfa  a  re- 
source would  for  tbe  fiitore  ttoMe  the  crown  aluMist 
to  dispeoie  with  the  ordinaiy  taxes,  the  real  object 
kept  in  view  by  tbe  instigaton  of  the  noDexatiou 
was  the  traosfereoce  of  the  property  in  question 
into  their  own  bands.  Tbe-  design  was  sufficiently 
indicated  even  on  the  foee  of  the  statute,  one  of  tli^ 
clauses  of  which  eootaioed  a  general  confirmation 
of  all  past  grants  of  church  lands  to  individoal  no- 
blemen and  others,  most  of  such  grants  having  been 
till  now  understood  to  be  beUl  by  a  very  precRrions 
tenure.  And  it  was  not  long  befbre  nearly  all  the 
new  property  that  now  came  into  tbe  possession  of 
tbe  crown  was  in  Kke  mnnner  begged  from  it,  and 
alienated  io  perpetuity  to  the  great  families  sod  hun- 
gry eourtiers — to  the  very  men  who  bad  in  the  first 
instance  counseled  its  aeixore  noder  iwetense  of  the 
public  good.  Aftenrard,  Jamei  himself,  when  he 
bad  seen  this  and  ether  consequences  of  the  an- 
nexatnn,  denounced  it,  in  bis  **BaBincon  Doron," 
as  >*  a  vile  and  pernicious  act"  It  was  Buch  an  act, 
however,  as,  once  passed,  it  was  ahnost  impossible 
to  repeal.  Of  its  publicly-predicted  effects,  by 
which,  when  it  was  first  proposed,  its  authors  se- 
cured the  popular  voice  in  its  favor,  there  was  only 
one  that  was  actually  fulfilled.  Calderwood  notices 
that  it  was  thought  a  great  beoefit  to  the  kirk,  inas- 
much ns,  if  it  passed,  it  was  conceived  the  kirk 
would  be  no  more  troubled  with  bishops.  Pri- 
vatelysays  Spotswood,  "to  such  of  the  mioistry 
as  sought  the  subversion  of  episcopal  government, 
it  was  whispered  that  this  was  tbe  only  way  to  undo 
the  {velacy ;  for  there  being  no  livings  to  maintain 
them  (as  in  this  case  them  would  be  little  or  noth- 
ing remaining,  mou  of  the  btsboprics  being  founded 
on  temporal  lands,  and  having  but  churches  annex- 
ed), Done  would  be  found  to  accept  those  places, 
which  also  proved  true."  Tbe  act  of  annexation  re- 
duced the  power  and  the  very  institution  of  bishops 
from  n  substance  to  ft  shadow — from  a  real  thing  to 
a  mere  name. 

In  name  end  form,  however,  episcopacy  was  still 
the  church  government  established  by  law.  Thus, 
although  the  people  were  generally  Presbyterians, 
we  find  no  recognition  of  presbytery  in  what  was 
called  the  "General  Band,"  which  was  subscribed 
by  tbe  king,  tbe  council,  and  all  classes,  tbe  follow- 
ing year,  on  tbe  approach  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Tfaia  national  bond,  a  solemn  compact  of  the  same 
kind  with  tbe  more  famous  covenant  of  fifty  yearn 
biter  date,  contained  only  tbe  same  abjuration  of 
popevy,  and  vow,  in  general  terms,  to  maintain 
"the  iruB  and  Christian  religion,  presently  profess- 
ed within  tliis  our  reiilm,"  which  bad  formed  the 
iiifttlor  of  the  king's  confession  of  fiiith  of  the  year 
1^81.  The  failure  of  the  great  Spanish  eoterprii<# 
Mms  followed  in  Scotland  by  a  succession  of  |ili>r« 
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nod  diBturbaDces  on  the  part  of  the  poinsh  faottoo 
witbio  the  country,  the  leaden  of  which  were  prov- 
ed to  be  ia  confederacy  with  peraoaa  of  their  own 
religion  abroad;  aad  James  excited  eome  popttkr 
dissatisfactioD  aod  muroinriDg  by  the  lau^  which 
ha  abowed  in  repreiiing  aad  paniefaiDg  theae  at* 
tempta.  He  took  conaiderable  paini  in  varioQa  w^ra 
to  diiaaipRte  theie  aoapiciou  of  hia  ProtesttDUanit  and 
particularly  after  hia  retaro  from  DoBiuark,  in  ]S90, 
with  hia  newly-wooed,  woo,  and  wedded  queen — 
very  vain  of  the  oousual  spirit  he  had  ^owd  ia  that 
affair,  and  also  in  unusual  good  humor  with  the  cler- 
gy for  the  successful  ezerttonB  some  of  their  leaders 
had  made  in  preserving  the  public  tntoqutllity  dur- 
ing his  absence — be  presented  himself  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  Au- 
gust, and  there  delivered  himself  of  the  speech  in 
laudation  of  the  parity  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  which 
has  beeo  already  given  in  our  preceding  chapter.' 
Although  the  epiae<^  historian  Spotawood,  in  his 
report  of  the  Ung^s  speech  on  this  occaaioa,  has 
nothing  of  the  rhapsodical  effusion  pmerred  by  Cat- 
derwood,  it  is  probable  that  something  like  it  was 
actually  spoken  by  James,  who  already,  aa  we  have 
seen,  had  set  up  for  a  great  theologian,  and  was  all 
his  life  the  most  irretentive  of  talkers.  His  address 
was  also,  no  doubt,  intended  to  produce  upon  the  as- 
sembly an  impression  of  bis  favorable  disposition,  at 
least  toward  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  kirk — 
"to  please  the  assembly,"  as  Calderwood  expressly 
notes :  and  it  had  that  effect ;  for,  after  he  had  fia- 
iabed,  "  there  was  oothiog  heard  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar,^'  says  Calderwood,  "bat  praising  God  and 
praying  for  the  king."  There  waa  nothiogt  howev- 
er, either  in  this  speech  or  in  any  thing  else  that 
Jamns  now  said  or  did,  from  which  it  could  have 
been  warrantaUy  inferred  that  he  had  abandoned 
his  old  predilection  for  episcopacy,  and  become  a 
Presbyterian  on  the  punt  of  eharch  government. 
Even  while  goiog  as  far  as  be  could  ia  the  way  of 
complaisance  and  acquiescence,  he  altogether,  as  we 
see,  avoids  this  ground.  He  declares  himself  for 
Calvinism  in  the  matter  of  doctrine,  and  he  also 
gratifies  his  auditory  by  a  fling  at  the  English  Prayer 
Book  ;  but  it  is  not  pretended  that,  even  in  the  high- 
est flow  of  hia  eloqueoce,  he  said  a  word  against  the 
bishops.  In  this  very  assembly  Calderwood  admits 
that  tho  answers  he  made  to  certain  proposittona 
about  ratifying  the  liberties  of  the  kirk,  &c.,  "did 
little  content  the  assembly."  Upon  that  head,  in 
fact,  he  would  promise  nothing.  And  only  a  few 
months  before  he  had  sufficiently  shown  faow  little 
he  was  inclined  to  go  along  with  the  kirk  in  its  no- 
tions either  as  to  bishops  or  aa  to  ceremonies,  by  the 
order  he  insisted  upon  being  observed  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  queen,  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
Abbey  Church,  on  the  17th  of  May.  "The  par- 
ticnlare,"  says  Calderwood,  '*  because  accustomed,  I 
pass  by."  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  worth  no- 
ticing.   The  same  dispute  that  happened  at  James's 

<  Sea  antC)  p-  IS-  Wa  ma/  hen  notice,  hj  ihe  by,  that  it  ii  Ilar- 
ri<  who  )iu  decotat*)]  tbia  atorjr  with  the  iatrudnctary  flunriab  abont 
Janal  **  aUBdiui  with  Ui  boniiat  oS,  and  hia  handa  lifted  ap  to  ha«T- 
OB.**  Tbffta  M  not  k  word  of  thia  in  hia  anlhotil/,  Caldtrwood. 


own  eoronation  agMi  amae,  and  terminated  in  the 
same  way.  The  clergy  at  firat  Teh«m«Btly  objected 
to  the  cereoxioy  of  anointing,  but  James  insisted  that 
it  ahonld  not  be  omitlad,  and  tbraatMied  that,  if  dwy 
would  not  alloiKoDe  of  tlieir  own  oarobertepB^ 
form  it,  he  would  send  for  one  <^  the  bishops  to  oft* 
ciata.  In  the  «adhar  majos^  wss  Balemniy  crown- 
ed,'with  all  the  aeoastomed  ritaa.  th*  amd^ag  i»- 
eluded,  by  Mr.  R4riwrt  Bmoa*  «d«  of  the  niimMi  ' 
of  Edinburgh.* 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  that,  in  the  cooditios 
to  which  things  had  now  been  brought — witb  ths 
fabric  of  the  episcopal  goTeroment  wlwUy  nndep 
mined  by  the  abstraction  of  the  tomporalities  of  ibs 
bisliope— the  triumph  of  Presbytarianism  conld  b« 
much  longer  defertwd.    Accordingly,  in  June,  1592, 
in  a  very  distorbed  state  of  pnUic  aflhirs.  Jamas  was 
reluctantly  indoced  to  give  his  assent  to  an  a^  of  i 
parliament,  abrogating  and  aninding  th*  acts  touck- 
ing  the  government  and  dise^ine  of  Ibe  eharck  i 
made  hi  the  year  1564,  and  giving  for  the  first  tisis  | 
a  legal  eatablishinent  (o  the  system  of  geneial  as-  ' 
sembltes,  aynodsi  or  prorindal  assemblies,  pn^- 
teries,  and  kii^  aessions.  Yet,  alUiongfa  this  ststnU  i 
established  presbytery,  it  did  not  in  fact  abolbk 
episcopacy.    On  the  contrary,  a  petition  of  the  gen* 
oral  assembly,  "  that  abbots,  pnors,  and  other  pre- 
lates, pretending  the  title  of  the  kirk,  and  voting  for 
the  same  without  their  power  or  commission,  be 
not  suffered  in  time  coming  to  vote  for  the  same, 
either  in  parliament  or  any  other  convention,"  met 
with  00  attention.*    Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  pow-  ^ 
era  hitherto  lodged  by  kw  in  the  bishops  wers  i 
tnasferred  to  the  presbyteries  and  other  charch  j 
courta;  but  their  temporal  or  civil  states  was  left  an-  i 
touched.   Nor  were  the  liberties  gnnted  to  ths 
Presbyterian  church  by  any  means  s«ch  as  to  plies 
it  in  that  ptmtion  of  entire  independence  of  the  slite 
which  would  have  satisfied  the  notions  of  the  clargj 
as  to  the  righto  of  » the  true  kirk."   While  the  foil 
power  of  collectioo  to  benefices,  for  example,  «&> 
given  to  presbyteries,  they  were. "  bound  and  astrict- 
ed  to  receive  and  admit  whatsomever  qualified  mis- 
ister  presented  by  his  majesty  or  laick  patroos." 
And  upon  the  great  point  of  the  meeting  of  tbe  »a- 
preme  ecclesiastical  court,  which  the  church  btd 
alwaya  contended  for  the  right  of  calltog  together 
when  and  as  often  as  it  pleased,  it  was  merely 
enacted  that   it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  kirk  aod  mio' 
isterst  every  year  at  the  least,  aod  ofkener,  pro  rt 
natai  as  occasion  and  neceauty  shall  require,  to  boM 
and  keep  general  assemblies,  pnmdmg  fAat  tkt 
king's  majesty,  or  his  commissioner  appennUd  hy  ii* 
highness  to  be  preaeni  at  ilk  general  assanhiy,  hefim 
the  dissolving  thereof,  Komtaate  and  ap^nt  time  mi 
place  ichen  and  where  the  next  general  asiembly  *h<^ 
be  holden."    This,  it  may  be  observed  in  posiiag.  ii 
still  the  law  under  which  the  assemblies  of  die 
Scottish  church  ore  convened;  but  the  oii)  Presby 
torian  principle  also  continues  to  this  hour  to  tje 
asserted,  in  words  at  least,  by  the  church,  whose 
oflicer,  tho  moderator  or  presiding  cler^nwo.  ss 

>  Spntavnnd,  f.  SSI. 

■  CaUarRwod,  p.  ML-^otewaaa,  p.  M 
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■m  w  Im  Qnee  ths  Levd  GamniunnotMr  hiM  d»- 
dnnd  tb»  wmmaUj  to  hm  cUnohed  and  appointod 
it  to  maat  ■fun  oa  a  entoin  diy  ia  the  fbVowiDg 
yav  IdAb  nama  af  Ibe  amralgD,  abrqra  riaaa  and 
Gwrokat  it  /tr  At  mm  eUtif  vi  Jmmm 

Chritb 

Both  m  Ts%imi  and  ia  pdities  it  geaenUy  kap- 
pani  that  a  priacn^e  or  a  aeet^  wbicb  has  long  beea 
■troggUog  fiir  legal  recognitloD  and  eBtablisbmeiit,  as- 
sames  ahogethor  a  aaw  cbaiaeter  after  the  achieve- 
BMDt  of  that  otyoct  ■  the  fiery  impetooai^  of  its  for- 
Bur  ianovatiiig  and  OTorttmiiDg  propeoBitiea  now 
^fiag  place  to  the  statiooap',  ropresstve,  and  caa- 
tiaas  ioatiiiols  of  eonserratisni.  Bat  wfaetber  it  was 
NBMthiBg  ia  the  eironnutaaceB  of  the  time,  or  some 
paealiar  obstinacy  and  natameableness  inherent  in 
the  satare  of  presbytetyt  it  is  certain  that  the  Scot- 
tidi  kirit,  after  hariog  bent  thai  takea  aader  the 
pntactiaa  of  the  atata,  oal^  aawmed  a  more  ram- 
put  attitnde  tfaan  mr.  The  eoorae  porsaed  1^ 
dw  deagy  lor  the  next  Hawa  or  foar  years  was  oae 
esBtiBBed  eAnt«  aot  only  to  thrvw  off  al  anthority 
•f  the  ciffil  power  in  wlMtever  they  chose  to  call  a 
iratter  appertaiouig  to  religion — nnder  which  de^ 
■elation  tbey  comprebeodad  whatever  staoold  be 
aid  or  done  by  any  one  of  themsebes  in  the  per- 
fonniBce  of  his  spiritoal  office — bnt  even  to  monnt 
QpoD  the  back  of  the  state,  sod  to  exercise  a  gen- 
sial  cmtnri  over  the  craidact  of  poblic  aflairB.  In- 
dssd,  the  latter  attempt  was  the  necessary  conse- 
qaence  of  the  former;  for  there  can  not  really  be 
two  toToreigoties  ia  the  same  Btare*  and  therefore 
ike  only  way  in  which  the  sf^tad  can  be  iode- 
psadant  of  tiho  tMnporal  power  is  by  aeqairiog  the 
nailery  ofar  it>  James  had  beea  forced  to  consent 
la  ■  qoaliied  eetabhshmeat  of  presbytery ;  bnt  he 
kimself  neither  became,  aor  profeaaod  to  become, 
t  Praibyterian  any  more  thaa  he  was  before ;  and 
the  itniggle  between  the  crown  and  the  parliameot 
00  the  one  side,  and  the  chorch  coorts  and  the 
clergy  on  the  other,  only  grew  more  violenk  and 
KrimonionB  tfaan  ever. 

Oae  chief  ground  of  dissati^aetion  which  the 
chuch  had  with  the  kii^  was  the  leni^  of  his  treat- 
flunt  of  the  earls  of  Hnntley,  Aogas,  Errol,  and  oth- 
•r  potHsh  lords,  whose  practices  still  c<mtiBued  to 
diitnrb  the  goremment  and  the  country.*  James, 
cweeinng  that  much  of  Ua  chance  of  sacceeding  to 
dw  Eaghsh  erowa  depeaded  vpon  the  snpport  of 
die  CathiriiB  por^,  which  was  aatnrally  attached  to 
bin  as  dm  rapresantatlTa  of  his  mother,  shmnk 
tta  doiog  aay  Ihlag  which  aught  lose  him  their 
bnr,  sod  was»  oo  tiiat  aeconot,  aoxions  rather  to 
cone  to  terms  with  Hnntley  and  his  associates,  and 
to  win  them  over  by  forgiveness  to  be  good  subjects, 
thiD  to  exterminate  or  severely  paoish  them.  But 
tUa  pciaey  the  kirk  looked  upon  with  abhorrence. 
Tbe  provincial  synod  of  Fife,  which  Galderwood 
ctlli  "Uie  most  vigilant  synod  withio  tbe  kingdom 
io  these  dangerons  times,"  having  met  at  St.  Ao- 
■InWe,  in  September,  1693,  afUir  drawiag  up,  by 
my  of  preface,  a  long  represeotttion  of  public  griev- 
uess,  directed  certain  of  their  mamben,  with  all 
navesieBt  difigniieai  to  rnpair  to  tiie  Ung^  '^to  tell 
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fdatnly  to  his  majesty  that  which  all  his  tmd  sub> 
jects  think  toachiag  his  too  much  bearing  with,  fa- 
voiiag,  add  eoaatenanelDg of  papistiear traitors;  his 
Begligenae  in  repras^g  of  Idohitiy,  and  eatibli^i% 
of  the  kingdom  of  Clirist  wi^a  this  realm ;  and  to 
declare  fivdy  to  lus  nnjosty  the  mind  and  resoln- 
tion  of  idl  bis  godly  and  friUifol  subjects  within  this 
province,  that  they  are  ready  to  give  their  Kves 
rather  than  suffer  the  same  to  be  polluted  with  idol-' 
atiy  and  overrao  with  bloody  papists."  Tbisdeadi*B- 
head  and  crosB-booes  defiance  of  the  government 
was  accompanied  by  another  proceeding  still  more 
extraordinary — the  excomamnicBtion  of  the  three 
popish  earls  and  other  two  gentlemen  of  their  par^, 
which  was  solemoly  pronoobeed,  in  the  name  of 
the  synod,  by  their  aioderator,  Mr.  James  Melvio, 
or  Melvile.'  The  priodpal  groands  on  which  this 
provincial  and  anbordioate  coort  asserted  its  right  to 
pass  aoeh  an  act  were,  that  die  three  eaHfl  ^d  ia 
dieir  yooth  studied  at  the  nalver^y  of  St.  An- 
drew'a,  and  bad  afterward  been  married  in  Fife ! 
James,  aa  Galderwood  tells  us,  was  highly  offended 
with  Uie  sentence  of  exeommonical^ ;  bnt  It  was 
ratified,  nevertheless,  by  the  general  assembly  which 
met  at  Fdinborgh  in  May  following,  and  all  pastors 
throughout  the  realm  were  ordered  to  intitnate  it 
from  their  pulpits,  that  none  might  pretend  igno- 
rance. For  the  present,  the  popular  feeling  of  rage 
against  popery,  which  was  the  strength  of  Ae  cler- 
gy, ran  so  high  that  James  was  forced  to  yield,  or  to 
appear  to  yield,  to  tJie  tide.  But  at  this  very  mo- 
ment he  opeoly  showed  that  his  own  religion  con- 
tinued to  be,  not  presbytery,  but  episcopacy,  by  ^he 
order  that  was  ttken  fbr  the  baptism  of  his  son,  the 
infant  Prioee  Heoiy,  which  was  celcdnated  In  the 
Chapel  Royal,  at  Stirling,  oa  the  30th  of  Aogtut 
this  year.  « The  solemnities  used  in  the  time  of 
baptiem,  and  at  the  banquet,  I  omit,**  says  Galder- 
wood, after  his  customary  fashion.  But,  in  fact^  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  not  by  a  Presbyterian 
clergymnn,  but  by  Cunningham,  bishop  of  Aber- 
deen. The  child  was  then  committed  to  the  care- 
of  tbe  Lady  Livtogstone,  who  was  so  far  from  be- 
ing n  good  Presbyterian,  that  she  was  not  even  a- 
Frotestant.* 

The  clergy,  however,  although  the  opposition  of 
the  court  somewhat  restraioed  the  high  hand  irith 
which  they  wonld  have  controlled  tho  whole  conrsa 
af  puUic  affafra,  met  with  no  aerioos  check  till  the 

1  KiniatK  of  AMtntlm,  end  nthor  tho  DIkt'— Sm  toL  U.  t, 
OM. 

■  Than  lui  bem  Maw  Mtrmny  damt  Uw  muutar  1b  whidt 
JasM^etbar  ehildiMiwanb^md.  NaitlMrCddarwoedaBr  SpoU- 
wood  mention  who  oSoUteil  in  thi  caM  of  Chariea,  wbo  waa  b«ptiiad 
at  DnafarmliiiB,  in  1000 ;  bat,  according  to  a  atatemant,  aaid  to  ba 
drawn  np  bj  John  Blinaala,  Ibij  banU.  and  to  be  ptcatmd  in  Ilia 
LjM'aOSBantBdMMngbitbarite  waapaiftnMd  by  Dwid  Liodtajr, 
tnabop  «r  Rmt.  Tbia  atatament  waa  fiiat  prialad  in  nworit  eallad 
*>Tba  Ro7aI  MaTtjrr  a  True  Chrinlan,"  hj  Hanrj  Cantral,  Laaiaa, 
I7IB;  and  wa*  afterward  raferred  to  a*  an  anthantie  docDiDcnt  bf 
Caata.  Hania,  in  bia  life  of  Cbarlaa  L  (p.  S,  not*),  danoaaaci  it  aa 
"  in  arrant  fmgwy but  aone  cinomatancaa  bava  anwa  bean  ad- 
doead  whicb  are  ratber  eomborative  of  ita  aotheDticit]'.  See  VU- 
raali'a  Conmentariaa  on  tbe  Life  and  Rejgn  of  Cbarlaa  I.,  London, 
J8U,  i.  11.  It  ia  moat  probable,  at  an7  rata,  from  Jamaa'a  poaitioo  ia 
nferenca  to  tba  Praal^nan  clarfy  at  tbe  time,  that  both  Cbarlaa 
nnd  Ma  aldaat  aiatar,  the  Phnean  Bliabath,  wera  baptiiad  bf  apiaoa- 
pnl  lundfl. 
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year  1596.  u  The  kirk,"  says  h«r  hiatorian,  was 
now  come  to  the  greatest  parity  that  ever  it  attaiued 
UDto;  10  that  her  beauty  was  admirable  to  foreigo 
liirka.  Bat  the  devil,  envying  the  hsppioeBS  and 
laudable  pn>ceediDga  of  the  miniatiy  and  asaembliee 
of  the  kirk*  atirred  up  both  papiita  and  politicians  to 
diitorb  .her  peace."  In  point  of  fact,  the  disturbance 
may  be  much  more  justly  said  to  have  come  from 
the  aide  of  the  kirk  herself.  Calderwood  admits. 
V  ntber  boasts,  that  the  papista  perceived  there 
was  DO  rest  for  them  in  Scotland,  if  the  aathority 
ef  Uw  kiA  conturaed."  Asdi  as  fin*  politieiaiut  the 
country  certaioly  eont^ned  none  ao  reatleaa  the 
clergy  themsehaa. 

Bat  before  coming  to  the  change  in  the  fbrtanes 
of  the  church  which  the  hiatorian  lament!,  we  meet 
with  every  curious  exposition  of  some  of  the  feataree 
of  that "  purity  and  beau^"  he  bad  just  before  been 
celebrating  in  a  statement  of  the  cormptions  and 
enormities  of  the  ministry"  which  was  published  by 
the  general  assembly  of  1696.  In  this  paper  are  oo- 
tioed,  among  a  variety  of  other  ci^iog  evils,  the  in- 
trauoa  into  the  church  of  many  miniatere  forced 
npoD  congregations  by  presentation,  who  afterward 
manifested  that  they  were  not  called  by  God  (for 
remedy  of  which  it  is  iogenioasly  reeonunended 
that  a  law  be  poaaed  {vohibiting  any  firom  seeking 
preieotatioa  to  benefieea  without  the  advice  of  the 
presbytery  witlua  the  bonnda  of  which  the  benefice 
lieth) ;  juid  the  existeoce  in  ^e  bosom  of  the  estab- 
tiahment  of  some  clergymen  not  given  to  their  book, 
in  their  sermooa  obscore  and  too  scholastic,  cold,  and 
wanting  seal,  flatterers,  dissembling  at  public  sins, 
end  especially  of  great  persons  within  their  congre* 
gation,  for  flattery  or  for  fear ;  of  others  "  light  and 
wanton  in  behavior,  as  in  gorgeous  and  light  apparel, 
in  apeeehes,  and  in  using  light  and  profane  company, 
anjawful  gaming,  aa  dancing,  caiiliag,  dicing,  and 
aiich  like of  others  described  as  swearers  or 
banners,  profanersof  the  Sabbath,  drunkards,  light- 
ers. Sec, ;"  of  othera  *'  given  to  unlawful  and  incom- 
peteottradea  and  occnpetionf  for  filthy  gain,  aa  hold- 
ing of  hootelries  (Inna),  taking  of  usury  beside  con- 
science and  good  lawif,  bearing  worldly  offices  in 
noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  hooaes,  merchandise, 
buying  of  TKtnala  and  keeping  to  dearth.  See."  A 
scene  singularly  illustrative  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
times  took  place  in  the  assembly  on  the  day  when 
this  coofesuon  was  read  and  adopted.  The  mem- 
bers met  in  the  Little  Kirk  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morniag,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  persons, 

all  ministers  or  chokse  professors,"  when  so  pow- 
erful an  exhortation  was  delivered  to  them  by  Mr. 
John  Davison,  who  had  drawn  np  the  paper,  that 
the  wh(de  assemblage  was  thrown  into  an  agony  of 
penitential  sorrow.  «>  For  the  apace  of  a  quarter  of 
on  hour,"  says  Colderwoodf  there  were  snch  aighs 
and  oobs,  with  ahedding  of  teara,  among  the  most 
part,  every  one  provoking  another  by  their  example, 
and  the  teacher  hhnaelf  by  faia  own,  that  the  kirk 
resounded.  So  that  the  placB  migfat  worthily  have 
been  called  Bochim ;  for  the  like  of  that  day  had  not 
been  seen  in  Scotland  since  the  Refoiiuation,  as 
every  one  that  was  present  confessed.  There 


have  bean  many  days      hnmiTiation  for  present 
judgments,  or  immiueut  dangers;  but  the  like  ibr 
sin  and  defection  was.  never  seen  aince  the  fiefor- 
mation."    A  few  days  after,  a  contiooatioo  of  the 
statement  of  corruptions  was  read  and  approved 
the  first  head  of  which  ooosisted  of  an  ennmaiatiHi  | 
c(  certain  habitual  offenses  of  Jamee  and  his  quesa, 
about  which  it  was  at  the  same  time  directad  thst 
several  of  the  members  should  be  di^ietched  to  «»• 
fer  with  their  majeatiea.    The  blnnt  plain-spealuog 
of  thb  expositun  is  inimitable.  *•  Firsti"  it  said, "  u 
strangera  and  other  good  aolyeeta,  v^miring  to  du 
court,  have  been  comforted  to  aee  Cbriatian  religiaa 
religioua^  exerciaed,  id  now  th^y  ore  someiAit 
troubled,  seeing  the  exerciaes  of  the  reading  of  dw  : 
word  at  table,  and  reverent  saying  of  the  grace  b»-  j 
fore  and  after  meat,  diverse  times  omitted.   Tbii.  | 
on  the  week  day,  the  repairing  to  bear  the  word  is  | 
more  rare  than  before ;  and  that  hla  majesty  be  sd- 
monished  to  forbear  hearing  of  speeches,  in  time  of 
sermon,  of  tiiem  that  desire  to  commune  with  his  . 
majesty.  Privy  mediutions  in  spirit  and  ceoscisDce  , 
with  God  earnestly  to  be  recommended  to  him.  His  | 
nuyesty  is  blotted  with  banning  and  swearing,  wfaieb 

is  common  to  courtiers  also  The  queen's  aw|- 

es^  to  be  reformed ;  her  company,  her  not  repai^ 
ing  to  the  word  and  sacramenUt  nig^b>waking,  boil- 
ing. And  ouch  like  concerning  her  gentlewomen." 
Bat  to  Mb  was  taeked  another  chapter,  entitlsd 
"  The  Coinnott  Cormptions  <tf  aH  States;"  tkf 
charges  coiUained  in  which  throw  those  made  both 
against  the  clergy  and  the  king  far  into  the  sbiide. 
The  first  thing  bewailed  is  "an  universal  coUneas  sod 
decay  of  seal  in  all  estates,  joined  with  ignorance  sad 
contempt  of  the  word,  ministry,  and  sacramentsr 
••and  where  there  is  knowledge,"  it  is  added,  *'bo  ' 
sense  nor  feeling;  which  showelh  itself  manifestly  by 
this,  that  they  want  religions  Miercises  in  their  fsm- 
iltes,  as  of  prayer  and  of  reading  of  the  word,  or  the 
somefbrthe  most  part  abused  and  profaned  bycooks,  ; 
stewarda,  jaokmen,  and  saeh  like,  the  masters  of  the 
&milies  being  aahamed  to  naa  tiwae  exardsesof 
godlioosa  in  their  own  paraonat  and  no  eonfereace 
at  their  tables,  but  of  profiuM,  wanton,  and  worldly 
nmtters.  Superstition  and  idolatry,*' the  paper  goec 
on,  •'  is  entertained,  which  sppeareth  in  kee|ring  itf 
festival  days,  bonfires,  pilgrimsges,  einging  of  canb 
at  Yule  (Christmas)."  Other  connts  of  tiie  strange 
indictment  are,  '•  Great  blasphemy  of  tiie  hdy  name 
of  God  among  persons  of  all  estates,  with  horrible 
banning  and  cursing  in  all  their  apeeehes ;  profiiMi- 
twn  of  the  Sabbath,  and  especially  in  seed-time  and 
harvest,  and  common  jonmeying  on  the  Sabbath, 
trysting  (making  appointmente)  on  worldly  matters, 
exercise  of  all  kind  of  wanton  games,  keeping  of 
markets,  drinking,  and  the  like."  In  a  snbsaqneai 
pan^raph,  along  vrith  the  iondBar  chai^  of  ••  ga^ 
nellmg  (or  hoarding)  of  vietoal,  and  viAiiddhig  of 
the  aame  from  th%  marketa,"  is  dasoed  the  lass  in- 
teUigible  deKnqnenoy  of  "  not  threshing  the  com  out 
indnetinui."  But,  In  truth,  in  tiiis  part  of  bis  per- 
formance, Mr.  Daviaoa's  pen  quite  ruDi  riot  is 
stringing  together  its  reproaches  and  lovectives. 
The  catologiM  ends  with  the  mentioa  of  **a  great 
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umber  of  idl«  penotu  widwat  fawfal  caltiog,  u 
pipers,  fiddlers,  toDgsters,  MKiieFB,  pleauDts,  fltrong 
begpn  finag  in  bariotrj,  aod  bkTing  thair  diildren 
vnlMiptiud,  sad  no  ways  reindring  to  the  word." 
Thett  Iblom  a  abort  concluding  ennmBration  of 
••Bflenaea  in  Aeconrta  and  jndgmeat-MatB."  Here 
the  paper  boMljr  affinna,  in  tite  moat  unqulified 
tsnns,  Unt  covntry  groans  under  the  cum  of 
"t  nniversel  neglect  <^  jintice  both  in  the  ciril  and 
criminal  canaes that  the  jndges  are,  "  for  the  most 
part,  mnneet  either  in  respect  of  want  of  knowledge, 
or  of  conseienee,  or  of  both and  that  *•  when  any 
office  Taiketb,  the  worst  men  are  advanced,  both  to 
high  and  inferior  rooms."  The  Court  of  Session  is 
i^aly  charged  with  buying  of  places,  delaying  of 
jasticoi  and  bribeiy.'*  And  there  is  one  odier  clause 
Worth  notiag — that  which  complains  of  saorilegiouB 
pnsons,  aa  abbots.  la^orst  dumb  bishops,  Totii^  in 
parimnoat  in  nnaaa  of  the  kirk.**  The  persons  hem 
iOaded  to  were  most  of  them  laymen,  upon  whom 
the  liilBa  and  temportftiea  of  these  offieoshad  been 
bestownd;  but  some  of  the  episcopal  sees  still  con- 
tioned  to  be  oecapied  by  clergymen,  and,  although 
otbws  were  at  present  racaot,  none  of  them  had 
been  aboHahed.  Presbyterian  writers  are  in  general 
tnxious  to  make  it  appear  that  there  were  no  bisbopB 
at  this  time  in  Scotland. 

In  September  Andrew  and  James  Melvil,  and  two 
other  clei^yroen,  being  the  iodiTidaals  appointed  by 
the  general  assembly  to  admonish  the  king,  repaired 
to  bim  at  Falkland,  and  having  been  admittod  into 
the  royal  cabinet,  proceeded  ta  discharge  their  mis- 
•ion.  First,  Mr.  James  Mohil  spoko  a  few  words, 
aad  npon  being  intermpted  by  his  majes^,  »began," 
lays  Calderwood,  •'to  refrfy  afker  his  mild  manner. 
Bitt  Mr.  Andrew  tnketh  the  speedi  from  him,  and, 
howbrnt  ibm  king  was  in  anger,  yet  he  ottered  their 
cnnnu^n  aa  from  the  mighty  Ood— called  the  king 
Qwtt  stUy  wwat— and,  taking  him  by  the  sleeve, 
■id  this  in  effect:  Sir,  we  will  humbly  reverence 
^nr  majesty  always,  namely  in  public,  bnt  we  faavo 
this  occasion  to  be  widi  your.DMjesty  in  private,  and 
70a  are  brought  in  extreme  danger,  both  of  yonr 
tfe  and  yonr  own  crown,  and  with  you  the  country 
ud  lurii  of  God  is  like  to  be  wrecked,  for  not  telling 
yon  the  trath  and  giving  yon  a  faithful  connsel." 
Ha  then  went  on  to  inform  Janus  tbnt,  although  he 
wu  indeed  a  kti^  in  a  certain  sense,  yet  of  Christie 
kiagdom,  whioh,  in  the  notion  of  Mr.  Andrew,  was 
wly  another  name  for  die  Preabyterian  kiilt,  he  was 
■sitter  Ma  king,  nor  a  head,  nor  m  lord,  bnt  a  mem- 
bsr;  and  they,"  added  the  arrogant  ehnrdiman, 
"iriwrn  Christ  hatb  called  and  commanded  tn  watch 
ofar  tte  kirk,  and  govern  his  s|Hritnal  kingdom,  have 
nfieient  anUieri^  ud  power  from  htm  so  to  do, 
which  no  Christian  king  nor  prince  should  control 
Bar  disebnige,  but  fortify  and  assist,  otherwise  they 
ve  Dot  faiUdul  snbjectB  to  Clirist.  Sir,  when  you 
were  in  your  awaddliog-oloats,  Christ  reigned  freely 
in  this  bud  in  s|Hte  of  all  bis  enemies."  James's 
of  enqtleyiag  Protestant  and  papist  indiffer- 
ently in  the  pobUe  serrice,  the  fiery  presbyter  toU 
him  in  fdain  terms,  waa  devilish  and  pemieions. 
Bemose,**  he  exdaimed,  wiA  iafibite  scorn,  "  the 


ministem  and  Protestaota  in  Scotland  are  too  strong, 
and  control  the  king,  they  must  be  weskened  and 
bnught  low  by  stirring  up  a  party  against  them,  and 
the  king  being  kqxai  and  indiffbrent,  both  riisll  be 
fom  to  llee  to  him,  so  sIuJl  he  be  well  eettled.i*' 
This,  he  deckired,  was  mere  and  mad  IbUy,  and  the 
cnrse  of  God  couM  not  bnt  Tight  upon  it;  "so  that 
in  seeking  both,"  said  he,  »yoa  shall  kne  both." 
James  Melvil,  upon  whose  report  Calderwood  has 
narrated  this  conference,  tells  us  that  the  'king, 
though  at  first  very  angry,  at  last  settled  and  dis 
missed  them  pleasantly;"  no  doubt  he  was  very 
glad  to  be  rid  of  them ;  bnt  we  may  judge  if  they 
lef^  him  more  in  love  -with  preslqrtery  than  befm, 
or  less  anxions  to  shake  off  such  an  intoleraUe  tyr- 
anny  as  that  of  the  kirk  was  now  become. 

A  few  weeks  after,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
James  had  another  call  from  Metvil  and  his  Uiree 
Inrethren.  Among  other  grieV  oi  whidi  they 
now  came  to  complain,  one  was.  dwt  <*die  kfD|^B 
eommim  talk  was  Invectivea  against  ministers  and 
their  doctrine."  To  this  James  replied,  « that  the 
ministers  Uiemselres  gave  him  oecaakin  to  apeak  of 
them,  never  ceasing  io  their  sermons  to  provoke 
him,  and  to  disgrace  bim  before  the  people."  The 
four  ministars  had  come  this  time  as  r  deputation 
from  a  bod^  of  clergymen  whioh  had  been  appointed 
by  the  commisBioo  of  the  last  general  assembly  to 
sit  permanently  in  Edinburgh  under  the  name  of 
the  Standing  Council  of  the  Church,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  the  progress  of  events.  On  re- 
ceiving the  report  of  the  interview  with  hta  maj- 
es^,  the  brethren  of  the  conncil,"  saya  Calder- 
wood, ••perceived  deariy  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  iUierty  of  Christ's  kingdom  was  intended,  and 
were  glad  ^t  the  king  had  uttered  his  meaning  so 
plamly." 

It  vras  immediately  after  this  that  Mr.  David 
Black,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrew^s,  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  privy  council  to 
answer  for  certain  expressions  he  had  been  nsiog 
in  his  late  prayen  and  Bermons.  He  was  charged 
with  having  affirmed  that  the  king,  in  recalling  the 
popish  lords,  or  permitting  their  return,  had  discov- 
ered the  treacheiy  of  his  heart ;  that  all  kings  were 
the  devil's  bairns  (or  chiklren),  and  that  the  devil 
was  in  the  coort  and  in  the  gniders  of  it ;  with  haw- 
ing said,  in  praying  for  the  qneen,  we  must  pray  for 
her  for  the  fashion,  but  we  have  no  canee — she 
will  never  do  n«  good ;  with  liaving  called  the  Qaeen 
of  Englandanat^isl;  thebrdsofseaslonmiiereaBts 
and  bribers ;  Ae  nobility  in  the  masi  degenerated, 
godless,  dissemUers,  and  enemies  to  the  church  1 
and  the  members  of  the  king's  eooneii  holliglassea,* 
cormorants,  and  men  of  no  religion.  This  preeeh- 
er*B  actions,  too,  were  as  energetic  as  his  words,  if 
it  was  true,  as  was  likewise  charged  against  him, 

that  he  lud  coovocated  divers  noblemen,  barons, 
and  others  within  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1594,  and  caused  them  to  take  arms  and  di- 
vide themselves  in  troops  of  horse  and  foot,  and  had 

>  H(d)i|lM,  or  HowlaglM,  wm  «  pinoeaga  nrj  hmrai  UHmr 
«ar  uewton  aa  tfca  iaoanatioB  of  tha  aplrit  of  wafgary  tad  nii- 
dUaf. 
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Ihar^  juwped  tb«  powar  of  A»  kins  and  eivS 
BHiipMnte."'  NeUberBhckhinwIfjwrlusbredH 
ren  attempted  to  deny  (he  trath  ^  tbeie  chajge*.; 
but  the  cooDcU  of  the  ohnrch  reselved  that  he  ahoald 
decline  the  jadicatqry  of  Ute  oiril  courU>  on  the 
groQDd  that  all  judgmejot  of  doctriae  pertained*  at 
least  in  the  firat  iostaiicet  to  the  pastors  of  the  J(irii> 
The  effect  of  thia  waa  to  make  the  matter  aiaanM 
an  iofiutely  greater  importance  than  had  at  firat 
attached  to  it — to  raiae  tt  from  being  an  inqniry 
into  the  conduct  of  an  tndi?idual  to  be  a  contest 
|br  the  anpreme  power  between  the  church  and  the 
atate.  With  a  foU  aenae  of  the  momentonaaeBs  of 
the  ciiais,  the  clerical  council  isauntly  set  them- 
jel?ea  to  bring  up  til  the  finve  the  kirk  to  flg^t 
the  great  battle<  At  ODC«t  b^five  th^  could  hare 
omwmtted  a^y  of  the  reat  Qm  clergy,  they  re- 
aolved  that  Black's  "dee^ature  ot  the  king  and 
council's  jodicatore  in  matters  siHritaal"  should,  be 
headed  as  "  i^ven  in  hia  own  name  and  ia  the  name 
of  his  whole,  brethren  of  the  ministry."  Both  in 
this  paper  and  in  others  of  the  same  tenor  by  which 
at  ^s  foUpwed,  they  claimed  exempticm  from  the 
jurisdictiwi  of  the  chil  courts  as  a  right  secured  to 
ihem  by  the  Jaws ;  but  they  were  never  able  to  name 
jaoy  aot  of  parliament  to  that  effect;  they  took  their 
Bland,  therefore,  in  reality  upon  the  high  Uiedo^cal 
argument  that  the  dergy,  aa  the  ambaa'sadors  and 
repreaenlatires  of  the  Deity,  were,  by  the  very  rea- 
jon  of  the  thing,  emannpated  in  re^rd  to  whatever 
thpy  shonU  do  ia  the  eierdse  their  a|Hiitual 
iiiDctioa  from  die  svperintondancaOT  control  of  any 
temporal  power^-an  argament  Uio  nme  in  snbstanea 
mith  that  uptui  which  the  HiUebrancb  and  Uie  Baek- 
«ta  of  popery  had  founded  their  similar  (ffeteDaiona. 
"  In  the  diacharge  of  this  commiasion  (of  the  mioia- 
try),"  sud  Black,  "  I  can  not  fall  in  revereoce  of  any 
civil  law  of  man  but  in  ao  far  as  I  shall  be  found  to 
iiATfl  passed  the  compass  of  my  instructions,  which 
can  not  be  judged,  according  to  the  order  established 
1^  that  Qod  of  order,  but  by  the  prophets  (that  is, 
the  clergy),  whose  lips  he  hath  appointed  to  be  the 
keepera  of  his  heavenly  wisdom,  and  to  whom  he 
iiaa  subjected  the  spirits  of  the  prophets."  It  is 
fiain  firora  thia,  an4  from  the  language  of  all  their 
other  declantione,  that  what  the  clergy  kdd  claim 
to  was  not  merely  the  right  of  being  first  tried  in 
their  own  coniU  beibre  ^  caae  ahoold  be  brong^ 
by  appeal  before  a  civil  jndicatnre— a  privilege  of 
comparative^  little  value— -but  that,  by  declining 
the  juriadictios  of  the  temporal  magistrate  in  the 
first  inttanu  aa  to  any  thing  done  by  them  in  the 
exercise  of, their  ministerial  functions,  they  meant 
that  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  must  first  decide  that 
they  had  "passed  the  compass  of  their  instructions" 
ht!foTe  they  could  in  any  such  case  be  brought  before 
a  civil  court  at  all.  If  the  church  should  declare 
that  the  accused  clergyman  had  done  or  said  noth- 
ing but  what  was  warranted  by  his  divine  commis- 
sion, their  doctrine  clearly  was  that  there  waa  an 
and  of  die  eaie— that  thara  could  ba  no  appeal. 

1  gpotowood,  p.  494.  Calderwmd,  who  detail*  ill  th*  reit  of  thi 
•flUr  Bl  fuU  kaftli  (gt-  W-37S>  vomhan  tpn*  aon  thaa  the  bmM 
mwnd  Meoflnt  of  tlw  dwriM  tgaiBit  Saok. 


Thia  it  a        of  nay  graat  importanea,  vhiA  has 
baea  genemUy  omdooked. 

The  |woaacitti«r  of  this  grand  Dmsada  die 
clergy  did  Dot  wholly  withdraw  them  ftam.  Ae  other 
important  aflairs  which  dasy  .had  on  hand  at  tbs 
tinse.    It  is  noted,  that  *<apon  the  19th  of  NovaBi- 
ber,  Meaara.  Bobert  Bmoe,  Andrew  Melvia,  ud 
John  Davidaon,  were  directed  by  the  conncil  of  the 
brethren  to  deal  with  the  quaen :  first,  touching  her 
reh^oo ;  next,  for  dealing  for  the  enemies  of  the 
truth — namalyt  fica-  Unntley;  for  want  of  religiou 
exercise  and  virtnoua  ooeupation  among  her  maids; 
and  to  more  her  ta  hear  now  and  than  iastnutisB 
of  godly  and  lUacreel  men."  However,  tha  raveraad 
gandemen  made  nothing  of  thia  jmohb  attenpt; 
uduy  wont  down/*  adda  the  acoonnt,  «*bnt  wars 
deferred  to  another  Ikna;  fteoniiM  she  «»s  iica  of 
datiaag."^   Haanwhile  Bbu^k'a  dacUnatora  wai 
aent  to  all  die  presbyteries,  and  in  « vary  short  tim* 
was  snbacribed  by  between  three  and  four  hnndred 
ministers.  On  the  other  hand  the  government  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  most  energetic  measures.  On 
the  e7th  of  November  an  order  was  lasnad  com- 
maDdiog  the  chief  members  of  the  council  of  Uta 
chnrch  to  depart  fram  the  town  within  twen^-fonr 
hours  to  their  pu^shes  and  congregationa,  and  to 
keep  DO  Boch  unlawful  convendona  any  where  u  ' 
diey  had  done  of  late,  under  the  pain  itf  rebelfioo  J 
and  being  put  to  the  htvn.  Instead    obeyiag  thii 
order*  the  ministera  immediately  **  coBvenad,"  sayi 
Cablerwoodt  '*aod  bud  the  lettara  open  befora  iaia 
Lord;  and,  fim&ig  that  die  general  as8emb|yw&i 
made,a8  it  were,  a  judicatory  inferior  and  snbilteni 
to  ilia  saawt  eoonoil  and  sasntw,     disebaigisg  of  | 
tha  aeto  of  die  aasembly  and  conunlssraners  of  die 
same,  therefore  ordained  the  ministers  of  Edioburgb, 
and  such  others  aa  ware  to  occupy  the  pulpits,  ts  i 
deal  mightily  with  the  power  of  the  wimi  against 
the  said  charge."  On  the  following  day,  accordingly, 
which  was  Sunday,  and  also  for  several  days  more, 
'•the  doctrine,"  as  our  historian  expres8esit,*'soaDd< 
ed  mightily  from  all  the  pnlpita."   In  the  excite- 
ment of  die  popular  mind  thus  produced,  the  rew-  : 
lution  of  the  government  seems  to  have  at  oae  time  j 
nearly  g^en  way.   On  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  De-  I 
comber,  aftor  a  conference  of  five  hours  with  tbs 
depntios  of  the  deigy,  Jamea  propoaed  diat  the  final  : 
aettlement  of  tha  matter  should  be  deferred  tin  tb«  i 
fijUowing morning ;  and  "in  dwrneandmahaotared  j 
that  the  ministers  wonld  forbear  aharpnass  in  ap|di-  i 
cation,  which  he  feared  now  because  of  the  ftst-  i 
This  being  reported  to  the  commissioners  and  bradi-  j 
ren,  they  agreed  to  forbear  sharpness  in  spplici' 
don."   But  when  the  king's  answer  to  their  propo- 
sitions was  recorded  it  gave  no  satisfactioa ;  on  ibe 
contrary,  "  the  brethren  perceiving  that  there  wu  j 
nothing  but  driving  of  dme,  and  thereby  the  motifli 
of  the  spirit  was  abated  in  the  brethren,"  resobed  | 
that  there  should  be  no  farther  communing,  bntthst 
a  grave-  admonidon  should  be  addressed  to  bia  maj- 
esty, which  they  concluded  by  protesting  befors 
Qod  that  diey  were  free  of  Au  meaatf'a  Hood,  and 
of  v^tsoner  rteaU  auue  and  eome  vpsa  Ac 

1  CridMWllDd,^SM. 
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H  Ae  ri^aemu  judgment  of  God,  and  tliat  they  dnrrt 
Mk  atatua  say  longer  from  flglftittg  agaittrt  neb 
piOLS0diugi  with  ^Mt  •pMtiifllarnicpr  gHra  tottMnti 
intent  in  Ood'ftr  orerthrowfaig  of  those  hnlwarka 
and  monnts  erected'  and  set  np  for  the  oppugning 
aad  aa^mg  of  the  Lord^  Jernsalem.*'  Soon  after 
this,  however,  the  ttde  of  the  popolar  feelingi  which 
hui  hitherto  been  with  the  clergy,  began  to  torn, 
lod  ^eir  cause  received  s  heary  blow  from  a  ta> 
nnltthat  broke  out  on  the  17th,  in  which  the  life 
«f  the  king  himaelf  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  in 
danger,  and  wideb  wu,  not  without  sAme  troth, 
raprpaented  ka  the  eonaeqaenee  of  Uieir  iieditiooa 
pncaedhige:  M^ticwna  erenalledgttd  AM  soffis  of 
dw  brethrw  had  been  seen  actirely  engaged  in 
Aeriob  The- next  day  die  iihig  retired  to  Lin- 
lidyvr;  nnd,  a  new  prodamallon  being  read  com* 
Bundiag  fhe  mlnisterv  to  leave  Edhibnrgfa  under 
pain  of  tfBMon,  tfaey  nowdeemed  it  pmdeot  to  talie 
dieir  departure.  One  of  them,  Mr-  Robert  Bruce, 
pobtisbed  a  very  prolix  apology  for  bimaelf  and  hla 
brethren  on  this  occaaion,  io  which  he  vindicated 
their  flight  by  many  reasons  drawn  both  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  dassica;  among  others  by  the 
Graek  proverb,  Hethatjleeth  wiUJight  again,  which; 
be  observed,  Mreqoireth  a  wise  foresight  in  men, 
and  .fbrbida  fbolhardiness."*  The  pnlpits  of  the 
capital,  however,  were  not  left  onoecnpied.  One 
drantleaa  preacher,  Mr.  Jdm  Welah,  ia  particularly 
raeorded  to  have  moonted  Aat  of  the  High  Cfavreb, 
aad  there  thundered  fitrth  hia  maledietiona  against 
Ae  king,  who,  he  aaid,  had  formerly  been  possessed 
with  one  devil,  bat  that  having  been  pat  oat  of  him, 
Mvea  worae  were  entered  io  ita  place ;  adding  that 
the  sabjects  might  hiwfnily  rise  and  take  the  sword 
oat  of  his  band,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  father 
bOiog  into  a  phrensy  might  be  seized  by  his  children 
ind  servants,  and  tied  hand  and  foot  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  mischief;  which  doctrine,  we  are  told, 
"was  taken  by  many  of  the  hearers  as  a  sound  and 
free  application."* 

In  the  end,  however,  the  king  obtained  a  com- 
I^ete  victory.  Having  convened  a  general  aasembly 
■t  Perth  in  the  end  of  Felvnary,  1597,  Jamea  there 
prapoanded  a  formidable  list  of  fifty-five  qaestioos, 
in  iritieb  he  went  over  the  whole  anbject  of  the 
respective  rights  of  the  elei^  and  the  eMl  magis- 
trate. These,  however,  were  eventually  rednced 
Io  diirteen  propositions,  open  which  matters  were 
ID  managed  that  a  derivemnce  was  obtained  from 
ths  assembly  favorable  npon  the  whole  to  the  king's 
*iews ;  although  of  nineteen  presbyteries  of  which 
the  house  was  composed,  eight  protested  even 
■gaiost  the  meeting  Iwing  held  to  be  a  general  as- 
lembly  at  all.  According  to  CaMerwood,  the  votes 
ware  carried  by  an  inundation  of  ministers  from  the 
Dorth,  who,  besides  being  popisbly  or  episcopally 
iacriDed,  were  practiced  npon  by  agents  of  Ae  court 
It  wn  ordained,  among  other  tbings,  that  no  minis- 
ter should  take  npon  him  to  leprore  any  of  bi«  maj- 
asty's  statotea  or  ordinances,  until  he  had  first,  by 
idfiee  of  his  presbytery  or  other  superior  cfanrcb- 

>  8m  Ike  p«par  at  langth  la  CaUemood,  pp.  >7M7t. 
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eonrt,  complained  and  Mogbt  remedy  of  Aie  same 
from  hhr  majesty,  add  Vefcelvedlils  majesty^s  answer; 
that  no  man  shonM  be  poUicly  rebuked  trf  natue  hi 
the  pulpit,  eteept  aftdr  trial  and  csonvidtioo  for  eome 
crime,  or  whian  he  had  fled  from  the  law ;  that  pres^ 
byteries  should  take  dingent  aeedunt  that  pastors  In 
their  preaching  kept  therasblves  Within  the  bounds 
of  the  word ;  that,  except  the  customary  meetings 
of  sessiona,  presbyteries,  and  syooda,  no  convention 
of  the  clergy  should  be  held  without  his  majesty** 
knowledge  and  consent;  and  ttiat  in  all  the  priocipd 
towns  the  consent  of  his  majesty,  at  Well  as  that  of 
the  congregation,  should  be  necessary  in  the  cheicii 
of  minister*.'  **  This  aasembly,  and  eonaeqnendy 
all  lihat  flowed  from  it,  or  fidlowed  therenpoo,"  saya 
Oalderwood,  "waa  esteemed  by  the  aincere  sort  to 
be  null  in  itself,  and  of  no  force  nor  effhet*'  Only 
a  very  few  ministers,  however,  were  fbnnd'  bold 
enough  to  meet  at  St.  Andrew's  on  the  fi7th  of  April, 
the  day  which  had  been  appointed  in  the  usnal  meS' 
tfer  for  the  holding  of  the  ordinary  assembly;  and 
they  did  nothing  except  agree  that  all  bnsin ess-should 
be  made  over  to  another  assembly,  which  was  to  be 
held  at  Dundee  in  the  month  following,  although 
that  also  was  what  Calderwood  calls  '^an  assembly 
of  the  new  fashion,"  and  eqanliy  irregnkf  with  tfie 
late  meeting  at  Perth,  by  which,  indeed,  it  had  been 
convoked  at  the  king*a  desire.  In  thia  assembly^ 
held  at  'Dundee,  the  excomnraoieeted  lords  were 
absolved  ;*  the  lavftdness  of  the  late  Perth  assembly 
was  acknowledged,  and  its  resolntionB  were  all  rati- 
fied, some  additional  restrictions  being  even  hrid 
upon  the  clergy  and  the  church-courts.  And  before 
It  broke  up,  a  committee  of  ministera  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  king  as  often  as  he  should  send 
for  them,  under  color,  says  Calderwood,  *'to  keep 
concord  between  the  king  and  the  kirk,  and  to  treat 
upon  all  matters  serving  to  that  use ;  but  in  effect 
to  put  to  execution  the  articles  already  yielded  unto 
by  the  greater  number,  to  the  grief  of  the  better 
sort."  The  historian  adds,  "  In  a  nunner  the  whole 
power  of  the  general  araembly  was  weakened  by 
this  commission ;  for  the  comraisstonera,  having  ac- 
cess  to  the  king  when  they  pleaaed,  and  commission 
to  sit  and  consult  with  him,  began  soon  to  change 
their  manners.  They  would  rule  all,  both  in  and 
out  of  general  asseihblies,  as  the  king  pleased.  A 
fit  wedge  taken  out  of  the  kirk  to  rent  (rend)  her 
with  her  own,  and  the  very  needle  which  drew  in 
the  thread  of  episcopacy." 

And,  in  fact,  many  months  did  not  elapse  before* 
episcopacy  was  folly  restored  both  in  the  state  and 
io  the  church.  The  pariiament  met  at  Edinburgh 
in  December,  when,  in  conformity  with  a  propo- 
sition or  article  presented  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  church,  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  such 
pastors  and  ministers  as  at  any  time  his  majeaty 
should  please  to  nominate  to  the  office,  place,  title, 
and  dignity  of  a  bishop,  abbot,  or  otiier  prelate, 

>  CBldenrood,  p.  S96.— SpoUwood,  p.  441.  In  Calderwood,  pp. 
I8B-99S,  mty  b«  teta  Um  uuwen  to  ths  \inc'a  qnoitiMii  bj  Iba  ignod 
of  Fif*,  utd  b)r  M  iMlinduftl  nwn^r  of  tbw  ouurt,  wUA  nqpimai 
th«  opinioni  of  the  man  popqltr  aida  of  tho  ohucb. 

■  Calderwood  nji,  "  Some  of  (ha  mlDiatty  wm  n  bent  to  ■faatilT* 
■a  the  aarla  ware  ta  aaak  abaolatian." 
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shMld  harMflMr  bar*  tote  in  pftrthmBnt.  » raeb- 
fike  and  at  frealj  as  any  other  eecle«iastieal  pre- 
late bad  at  any  time  by-gooe."  As  eooo  a*  tfala  aeC 
was  obtained,  tbe  commlssioDeTC,  in  the  exercise 
pf  their  aothority,  summoaed  a  general  assembly  to 
meet  at  Dandee  ia  March  following.  Here  James, 
preaeoting  himself  in  person,  *•  had  an  harangue, 
wherein  he  declared  what  great  care  he  had  to 
adorn  and  accommodate  the  kirit,  to  remove  ril 
ooDtroTeraies,  to  eataUish  the  discipline,  and  to 
restore  the  patrimony."  **To  effectoate  this," 
fae  Mid,  it  was  needful  that  miaistera  shoald  have 
Tole  la  parliaiiieiit,  withoat  which  the  birh  could  not 
be  Tittdicate  from  poverty  and  contempt.**  Calder- 
wood  makes  James  to  have  added.  I  mind  not  to 
bring  in  pa|nttieal  or  Anglican  Ushops,  but  only  to 
have  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ministry*  t^pointed 
by  the  general  oMemUy,  to  have  place  in  cooocil  and 
parliament,  to  ait  upon  their  own  afTaira,  and  not  to 
Btand  always  at  the  door,  like  poor  supplicants, 
despised  Mid  nothing  regarded."  "  This  bis  in- 
tention," says  the  historian,  he  uttered  with  prot- 
estations;  and  some  of  the  eommissioDers,  especial- 
ly tbe  same  that  were  aspiring  to  bishoprics,  did 
ike  like."  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  upon  the 
•tatoroent  of  this  credukras  and  inflamed  writer, 
that  any  such  words  ss  these  were  really  uttered 
by  the  king ;  or  tiiat,  if  they  were  spoken,  they 
conld  have  deceived  or  been  heeded  by  any  one 
who  heard  them,  afker  tbe  passing  the  parKa- 
ment  of  &e  act  tliat  has  just  been  quoted.  Some- 
thing may  have  been  said  about  ^e  English  and 
po]rish  biaheps;  but  that  James  could  have  pre- 
tended that  be  meant  to  give  tbe  nomination  of  the 
elergymen  who  were  to  vote  in  parlmment  to  tbe 
general  assembly,  is  plainly  incredible.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently refuted,  indeed,  by  the  sequel  of  Calder- 
wood's  own  nnrrative,  from  which  it  ia  evident  that 
in  this  very  asaen^ly  the  king  openly  rousted  the 
elaim  of  the  church  to  a  voice  in  die  nomination  of 
the  proposed  parliamentary  tepreaentativea  of  the 
■iriritual  eatato.  The  act  or  resolution  of  the  as- 
sembly approving  of  the  king's  project  was  carried 
only  by  a  majoity  of  ten  nnees,  and  after  a  keen 
debate.  *•  But  to  what  use  served  reasoning,"  ex- 
claims our  hialorian,  **  where  men  were  either  won 
n  dashed  ?  Mr.  Gilbert  Bodie,  a  dfnuuten  Orkney 
as$,  was  first  called  on,  imd  led  the  ring,  when  the 
matter  was  put  to  voting,  and  a  great  number  of  tbe 
North  followed,  all  for  the  body,  with  small  regard 
to  the  spirit."  It  wrs  next  resolved  that  the  new 
parliameotary  clet^  abonid  be  fifty-one  in  number, 
that  having  been  tbe  number  of  tbe  bishops,  abbots, 
and  priors  who  bed  voted  ia  parliament  in  the  time 
of  popery.  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  their 
appointment,  all  that  waa  concluded  waa,  "  after 
reasoning,"  that  it  "  ought  to  be  of  a  mixed  nature, 
and  appertun  parUy  to  bis  majesty  and  partiy  to 
the  jLirit.**  This  is  a  anffieient  proof  that  James 
never  had,  as  .Calderwood  asserts,  intimated  that 
tbe  sole  appointment  ahould  be  in  tbe  general 
assembly.' 

*  dldamood  intndaeai  hw  mgmU  of  thii  "coRvpt"  umsiUt 
viib  Om  tbnawiiif  cnrioai  Botic*      VpM  SatnrdKr,  ilu  VUh  of  F«b- 


The  next  assembly  was  appointed,  by  royal 
knation,  to  be  held  at  Montrose  in  the  end  of 
Mareh,  1900,  having  been  prorogued  to  that  dste 
from  the  day  originally  fixed  in  July  of  tbe  pro- 
ceding  year.  In  the  mean  while  varioua  signs  of  tfa? 
times  allowed  themaelves.  Caklerwood  notei,  that 
toward  Hie  close  of  the  year  1598  the  Bishop  of 
Galloway,  who  had  been  a  fugitive  out  of  the  eoim- 
try  ever  aince  the  reformation  of  religion,  tbat  is. 
since  1692,  was  restored  to  bis  boDore,  tank,  ssd 
dignities ;  and  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1599,  even 
Beatonn,  the  popish  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  wu 
not  only  restored  to  hia  benefice,  but  nent  by  tbe 
Ung  as  bis  ambassndor  to  Ae  Franeh  eoait.  Aboal 
the  eame  time  a  proclamation  was  made  the 
erosanf  Edinburgh  for  Uberty  of  May  games.  Janse 
also  expressed,  in  die  most  unqualified  torma,  ln> 
abhorrence  of  Puritanism  and  his  preference  far 
tbe  episcopal  form  of  church  government,  both  id 
his  «•  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,"  published  in 
September,  1&9B,  and  in  hia  Baaillcon  DoroD," 
printed  in  the  following  year.  Tbe  latter,  indeed, 
altiioagh  only  a  few  copies  of  it  were  in  the  tint 
instance  privstely  distributed,  was  brought  before 
the  synod  of  Fife  by  a  clergy  man  into  whose  baiid» 
it  bad  fallen,  and  was  made  tbe  subject  of  a  VM,  or 
fbrmsl  indictment,  ns  an  attack  upon  tbe  conititn* 
tion  aC  the  cbnrch.  The  reverend  court,  bowever. 
seenw  to  have  deidsted  from  praseeuting  Uie  mttter, 
when  the  member  who  was  underatood  to  hire 
brought  It  forward  was  summoned  to  answer  for  hb 

nmtf,  b*f«D  m  fauAil  mU^m,  aboat  niae  htan  ta  lb*  Boniat, 
contioDed  about  twu  luran;  tha  whole  Taca  of  the  aaa  atmi  ta  kr 
colored  and  diu'kvoed  abont  half  a  quarter  of  an  boar,  k>  llial  v^a* 
ooaM  raad  vpoii  a  bocA.    The  ■«■  aad  air  wvra  Mill,   fvwl  f«cbt| 
togetbar  aMMmatf  ia  tbair  kind;  tba  liafa  nada  aa  faidMat  am; 
paopla  wera  aatoniafacd  at  if  it  had  baea  lha  da;  at  JndfnMBt. 
like  faarful  aclipaa  of  tha  aun,  and  appearance  of  Uliag  lUii  fMB 
hMvan.  Iran  taen  in  FraiKa,  wbea  ttan  <tf  ebiaf  note  wart  tatieedbj 
Sattaiinr  fifta  to  agrae  apoa  a  laidat  (a  caapnmaej  bctwiit  ^apiB 
and  PnXaatant* :  which  had  btea  oflMteala  if  God  had  not  catthtoi 
off  afiar  a  itrange  manaar,  a>  Mr.  Jamei  He1*ia  obaemth  in  bit  Mr- 
ftioriala."  A  eircDmatanee  ranorded  bf  tha  apiicopid  aaaaliit.  batr- 
er.  ia  nook  man  Atted  t»  aiaita  tbe  hamraf  araadaraf  dwfnatat 
day,  and  will  alao  be  thonfht  to  abow  betUr  tbaa  tbe  blackcM  edi^ 
btnr  monb  inan'a  tnlnda  were  diatempered,  and  (ha  tiawi  oat  of  J'**'- 
••Thia  (nnmar  (lam)  than  waa  a  gnat  bnnnaaa      tba  wialrf 
wildMi.  Anwagat  atban.  bm  Maigant  AtUo,  btiag  aifteketdiit 
aim  aoqiiciaB,  aad  thnataaad  with  tortnn.  did  esala«  banelf  niKf- 
Baiag  aaaiaiaed  toaebiag  bar  aaaaciatea  in  thai  ttade,  aba  auatil  ■ 
(aw,  aad,  penwiving  bar  dalaltoaa  flad  cndit,  mada  oAr  to  dfiact  ik 
wbala  af  that  aott,  and  U  parga  tba  caantrr     tbam,  aa 
bare  her  life  gnnted.   Fur  ibe  naaon  of  her  knowlm^,^  »''>h|'' 
ibef  had  a  aecnt  mark,  all  of  that  aort,  in  iheir  ejraa,  wherdv  n" 
coald  annlj  taU,  bow  aoan  aba  hwfcad  apon  maj,  wbalbar  Oar  «itr 
witehaa  or  not ;  and  ia  tbia  aba  waa  ao  far  ba)ie<red,lbai  Arlkaifaat 
of  three  or  fonr  monlha  aha  waa  carried  from  town  to  l»*a  t» 
diacoreriaa  in  that  kind.  Many  ware  brongbt  in  qoeatioa  by  bw  w'- 
tioaa,  aapaciaUy  at  ObMpnr,  where  divan  innoeaat  w«waa,^^|^ 
tbe  endulily  of  iba  aainiiler,  Hr.  Joba  Cowper,  wan  V: 
put  to  death.   In  tbe  end  aha  waa  foond  to  be  a  mera  deeeiw-fM  |« 
aame  panona  that  tha  one  day  aha  had  declared  failty.  tht  "^J*^ 
being  pr«aeat«d  in  BDotbar  baUt  aba  clarftaaad-«ad  tant  bacfcu TA. 
whan  flnt  iba  waa  «ppnbaBdad.  At  bar  Uial  aha  aAnMl 
falaa  that  die  bad  confeaaed,  and  penlated  in  tkU  ta  htrdaatb ;  aIHa 
made  Dianr  fbrtbiak  their  too  gnat  forwardnaaa  that  way,  and 
tha  king  to  recall  lha  eaaaiaaiana  givan  ont  agaiaat  aach  pertoBi,M- 
charging  all  paDoaadiaia  againtt  than,  aicept  ia  caae  «f  nlaaiMT 
CMboaian,  till  a  adid  order  ahould  be  taken  by  lha  tauiea  toot^ 
tba  fimn  that  abovM  be  kept  in  tbeir  trial."-^nNo',  ^jTl 
It  d«eema  io  be  nolad  that  thia  aane  year  Janaa  bad  P^****j^ 
Edinbnigb,  bia  Dtakgna  eniitlad  rf 
atataa,  by  "  tha  faarinl  ^lonading  at  thia  tine,  is  ihit  cm^' 
thaaa  daUalabla  dnaaa  af  tba  devil,  tha  wlldea  er  uAtBW- 
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aodici^  befare  Uw  privy  oowuU,  And,  upeo  bviog 
reported  to  bare  Aed*  was  proclaimed  a  rebel. 
Jamea  inunediately  reprioted  the  book;  '•wbiefa 
being  eODw  abroad  and  carried  to  Eaglaod,"  says 
Archbithop  Spotewoodt  "  it  can  not  be  said  bow 
wd)  the  same  waa  accepted,  and  what  ao  admira- 
tion it  raised  in  all  men's  hearts  of  him,  and  of  his 
piety  and  wisdom." 

At  the  asaeinbty  held  at  MoDtrose,  his  majesty 
•gain  took  care  to  be  present  io  person ;  and  Cal- 
derwood  wayt,  that,  from  his  rising  at  ao  early  how 
in  the  tnoming  till  he  want  late  to  bed  at  nigbt,  he 
was  so  boi^  with  mioistarat  that  the  oonrtisra  eam- 
pbioed  they  could  get  no  accosa  to  hiin<  At  last, 
tfter  a  great  deal  of  debate,  an  act  was  paiaed,  pro- 
ridiog  that  the  parliamentary  clergy  should  be  ap- 
poioted  by  the  king  choosing  for  erery  place  to  be 
filled  one  person  out  of  a  list  of  six  nominated  by 
the  general  assembly,  with  liberty  to  his  majesty  to 
reject  them  all,  and  to  call  for  n  second  list,  "  upon 
I  jost  reason  of  insufficiency;"  that  the  person  so 
ippointed  should  at  no  time  presume  to  propound 
is  parliament,  council,  or  conventioD,  io  iko  name 
ef  the  Urk,  any  thing  without  express  warrant  from 
the  kirk,  nnder  pain  of  deposition ;  that  he  ahoukl 
flrery  year  gire  an  account  of  the  discharge  of  bis 
conmiHion  to  the  asaambly ;  that  he  should  con- 
tiioe  th«  paator  iii  a  partioolar  congr^tioa,  upon 
whidi  hn  should  attend  fiiitfafully,  and  be  subject  to ' 
Ui  preskrytory  and  synod,  like  any  other  pastor; 
sad  that,  if  he  should  be  depoaad  from  the  roinistiy 
by  seoteoce  of  the  assembly,  or  any  other  church 
CMrfe,  he  sbimld  lose  his  reto  in  parliament,  and  his 
benefice  ahonld  become  vacant.  Itwas  also  ordered, 
Uraching  his  name,  that  he  should  be  called  not  a 
Imhop,  bat  a  commissioner,  if  the  parliament  might 
be  induced  to  acknowledge  that  name ;  if  not^  the 
point  should  bo  determined  by  a  future  general 
SBSsmbly.  And  the  important  question  of  whether 
he  should  hold  his  office  for  life,  or  only  for  a  year 
srsouM  other  fixed  period,  was  affected  to  be  set- 
tlsd  by  tbe  amiNguoas  enactment,  that  be  should 
every  yenr  bgr  down  his  commlssioo  at  the  feet  of 
tbe  inembly,  *•  to  be  continued  or  altered  hy  his 
Bijei^  and  the  assembly,  as  the  aasembly,  with 
cinHnt  of  his  mnjes^,  riiall  think  most  expedient 
fer  the  weal  of  the  kirk" — a  regulation  which  evi- 
dsDtlyleft  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and, 
with  the  air  of  giving  a  grent  deal  of  power  to  the 
cborcb,  really  gave  none  whatever. 

Bnt  even  these  precautionary  and  restrictive  pro- 
mioDfl,  Bnch  as  they  were,  with  which  the  church 
attempted  to  defend  the  Presbyterian  polity  against 
Ibe  destmctire  tendency  of  die  late  act  of  pariia- 
Aieat,  were  disregarded  as  soon  as  they  were 
Micted.  Spotswood,  indeed,  says  with  great  fkaok- 
Msa.  "  It  was  nelAer  the  king^s  intentbn,  nor  the 
miod  of  die  wiser  eort^  to  have  those  cautions  stand 
in  force ;  but,  to  have  mattera  peaceaUy  ended,  and 
tbe  refarmation  of  the  policy  made  without  any 
•iHm,  tbe  king  gave  way  to  these  conceits,  knowing 
that  with  time  die  utili^  of  the  government  which 
proposed  to  have  e^Uisbed  weidd  sppeer,  and 
Inning  tbtf  diey  whom  he  shonhl  place  in  tbese 


rooms  would,  1^  their  care  of  the  ehnrcb,  and  dimr 

wise  and  good  behavior,  purcbsse  to  themselves  tbe 
authority  which  sppertatoed."  ^  And  after  noticing 
the  conclusions  come  to  by  the  assembly  at  Moot- 
rose*  he  observes,  with  the  same  oeoloess,  that 

now  there  rested  no  more  but  to  nominate  per- 
sons to  the  bishoprics  that  were  void."  There  was, 
however,  one  serious  difficult  in  tbe  way  of  the 
said  nomiDations — the  want  of  funds  from  which  to 
provide  incomes  for  the  new  bishops.  Of  tbe  thir^ 
teen  Scottish  sees  only  two,  at  this  lime,  Aberdeen 
and  Argyle,  were  io  the  hands  itf  cle^men  t  there 
were  abo  titular  bishops  of  Dsnbeld,  BrocUn,  and 
DnnUane,  bnt  they  were  laymen  t  the  revenues  of 
tbe  two  ardiieiHseiqial  sees  of  St.  Andrew's  and 
Glasgow  were  held  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox ;  those 
of  Orkney  by  the  Earl  of  Orkney ;  those  of  Mur- 
ray by  the  Lord  Spinie<  Galloway  and  the  Isles, 
Spotswood  says,  were  so  dilapidated,  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  remembrance  of  their  having  ex- 
isted. In  Robs  and  Caithness  alone  there  remained 
some  part  of  the  ancient  patrimony  unalienated ; 
and  tbese  two  sees  accordingly  were  the  only  ones 
that  were  filled  up  in  tbe  first  instance  :  Mr.  David 
Lindsay,  minister  of  Leith,  being  presented  to  the 
former,  and  Mr.  George  Gkdstanes,  one  of  tbe 
ministers  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  the  latter.  According 
to  Spotswood,  these  nominations  were  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  ehurch ;  but  the  only  consent 
really  obtained,  or  asked,  was  that  of  tbe  council  of 
Gommtssioners,  already  mentioned,  which  had  been 
renewed  liy  the  late  general  assembly,  and  which 
now,  as  Calderwood  observeB,  overmled  all  tht< 
afllairs  of  the  kirk."  The  new  biehope,  according 
to  this  last- mentioned  writer,  "  were  appointed  to 
vote  at  tbe  next  parliament,  in  name  of  the  kirk, 
without  any  regard  had  to  the  caveats  sod  con- 
clnsiooB  agreed  upon,  and  without  warrant  of  a 
genenil  assembly."'  "Bnt  any  color,"  he  adds, 
'■was  thooght  sufficient  where  authority  did  coun- 
tenance." The  mysteriotu  affiiir,  known  by  the 
name  of  tbe  Gowrie  Consinncy,  had  jnst  taken 
place  when  these  appointments  were  made;  and 
another  violent  quarrel  between  James  and  some 
of  tbe  Edinburgh  clergy  had  arisen  out  of  the  nn- 
conrtly  refusal  of  the  latter  to  receive  with  impUdt 
creduli^  his  majesty's  ovm  aeconnt  of  his  adven- 
tores  on  diat  oecarion.*  He  waa  consequently,  at 
this  particular  moment,  in  the  wnrst  possible  humor 
with  the  kirk. 

From  this  date,  however,  the  opposition  of  the 
church-courts  to  prelacy  was  for  tbe  preaeot  silenced 
at  least,  if  not  subdued.  King  James,  so  Jong  as  he 
remained  in  Scotland,  contrived  to  keep  tbe  general 

>  Hitt.p.4U.  Thiiii  wdof  ths  C«o(a(4,maari^ti*]l]rBfTMd  Upon 
in  ■  GMmntion  nf  comniMiiMm  fnm  all  tba  aTuod*  of  ths  charcb, 
h«U  kt  FalUaad  in  July,  1006 ;  Imt  tlw  utiBlM  HptdaQj  objecKd  to 
hf  SpMawood  u  akmrd  wan  nUlMd  In  tlw  •dMOM  AmUji  adepUd 
by  tha  m—nMj  of  1600. 

■  Hirt.  p.  4M.  Ca]d<nrood  appean  to  be  in  error  in  mentinung:  ibr 
namiaatiaa  of  Mr.  Peter  Uackboni  to  the  Maboprie  of  Aberdeen  aa  eoa 
of  the  apintBlBeBte  thai  ware  Baw  nada.  Blackbiini'a  aknthm  daai 
Mt  wast  to  Imt*  takes  place  tiU  1009,  on  iba  death  of  Biihop  Coa- 
ningliaai,  who  hod  ooiapied  the  eea  ainea  1977.— Alexander  Doaflee. 
aba,  whom  he  •tatei  to  ban  Toted  u  Biahi^  oT  Murrar  )b  the  parlia- 
neot  or  iOOO,  waa  aot  anwinted,  acconliDf  Io  other  accoaata,  till  ISOS. 

1  8eanl.ii.p.084. 
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auemblf  in  wonibrful  older  by  vanons  arts  of 
naDagement.  Hn  pracMdings,  iDdsed,  iiii||fa>  be 
coDsidered  as  indicating  not  iadbtiootly  an  iataotiaa 
«(  aappreasiog  that  body  altogether  oa  aoon  ai  posai- 
his.  .Instead. of  a  particular  timo  and  plaoe  being 
■amed,  at  the  disaotntioD  of  each  aasanritfy,  for  the 
neeUng  of  the  next,  it  wm  now  the  enatom,  as 
Calderwood  statu,  >*that  the  kn^  anMHOted,  by 
froelBmBtieu  at  the  market-erosies,  waembttes  to 
ha  holdan  whaa  and  where  he  ^euod.'*  lo  this 
way,  by  atimmoiiiiig  the  olw^  tuddenly  and  nnea- 
pectedly,  or  at  incoiiTenient  seasonal  he  probably 
ained  both  at  preveaUng  the  attondanee  of  some 
of  ihoae  most  opposed  to  the  measares  of  theeonrt, 
aod  even  gradually  loosening  the  Rttachment  at  the 
country  to  a  system  of  chareh  govemmeDt  ao  ir- 
regularly and  capricioBBly  administered.  By  close 
]wrsonal  attention,  also,  to  eccleaiastioal  aflbirs,  and 
kj  keeping  on  the  best  terms  with  the  commiasion, 
which  had  now  become  the  real  goferniag  body  in 
the  church,  already  almost  superseding  the  assem- 
bly, which  it  led  and  eontrolied.  while  it  was  itself, 
to  adopt  Calderwood's  expreaaioo,  nothing  but  the 
led  horse  of  the  king,  he  succeeded,  with  little  dif- 
ficult, in  carrying  the .  points  upon  which  he  had 
most  set  bis  heart.  At  first,  both  the  assembly  and 
the  other  church  coorta  affected  the  greatest  horror 
at  Uie  name  of  bishop,  even  after  they  had  been 
brougltt  to  tolerate  the  thing:  in  the  synod  of  Fife, 
for  instance,  whidi  met  at  St.  Andrew's  in  FetHnaiy* 
1601,  Oladstanes,  who  had  been  rwsed  to  the  see 
of  Caithness,  wbs  called  to  aocount  for  sitting  aod 
Toting  in  parliament  under  that  name,  and  was  bio 
to  make  bis  peace  with  the  court  by  affirming  that 
he  did  so  againet  his  heart,  and  only  because  they 
would  not  admit  him  otherwise ;  and  both  he  and 
the  other  bishops  continued  to  be  designated  by 
(heir  common  names,  as  simple  pastors,  in  any  acts 
of  the  assembly  in  which  they  were  mentioned. 
Nor  for  some  time  do  we  find  any  allusion  whatever 
in  these  official  documents  to  the  episcopacy  to 
which  the  church  had  now  bent  its  neck.  Even  the 
most  sealons  denouncers  of  grievances  now  scarcely 
vantared  to  glance  at  this  master  grievance,  about 
which,  befhre  it  had  actoally  oome,  they  had  so  long 
made  the  land  rii^  with  their  vehement  alarms. 
MeaowUle,  however,  the  chorcb  was  by  no  means 
witliont  occupation  in  the  grievance  line ;  and  the 
coDFt  was  probably  not  averse  to  its  taking  its  full 
swing  in  other  directions  for  n  time,  in  the  view  of 
thereby  the  better  Beooriog  its  forbearance  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  deemed  for  the  present  of  main 
delicacy  and  importance.  Some  of  its  proceedings 
were  abundantly  illustrative  of  the  intolerant  and 
inquisitorial  spirit  which  marks  so  strongly  the  whole 
of  the  early  history  of  presbytery.  The  assembly, 
for  instance,  which  met  at  Burntisland  in  July, 
1601,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  "  causes 
of  the  defection  from  the  purity,  seal,  and  practice 
a€  tme  religuHi,  in  all  estates  of  the  country,*'  or- 
dained, among  many  other  things,  that,  for  discovery 
of  the  adversaries  of  tme  religion  Inriting  witUn 
the  oonntry,  every  presbytery  shonM,  immedntely 
afker  the  rii^g  of  the  assembly,  take  np  the  names 


of  aSi  the  oen-commualcaDts  wttlnn  their  boaodB, 
and  send  lAiem  to  his  msjesly's  nrioisters  (thit  t>, 
his  cfaflplains)  with  all  expedHkinT  and  that  the 
same  thing  should  in  future  be  done  at  the  meeting 
of  every  provincial  ^ood.  This  same  assemUy 
also  petitioned  the  Uag  sad  co«oeil,'4at  all  raeh 
nobtemea  and  others  as  aeat  tlieir  bdos  ta  be  edu- 
cated out  of  the  country,  should  aand  aloog  iriA 
them  no  other  pedagogae,  or  tmrnr,  except  ooe 
•*  known  godly  and  of  good  nrtigion,  leaned,  and 
instmcted  in  the  aama,  and  ai^mwed  in  his  refigioa 
by  the  teatimonial  of  hia  prerfiytery  ;'*  that  they 
sboold  only  take  up  dieir  rosMenoe  in  pheea  wber* 
religion  (that  is,  the  Protestant  religioo)  was  pn- 
fessed,  or  at  the  least  where  the  power  of  the  io- 
qnisitbn  did  not  extend ;  and  that  daring  the  time 
of  their  absence  they  shonld  not  hannt  any  idols* 
trons  exercises  of  relif^n."  In  ease  the  soo,  wbils 
abroad,  ahoold  go  to  any  [dace  in  which  the  pro- 
fession of  the  troe  reli^^a  was  restrained,  it  FM 
proposed  that  the  fttfaer  should  be  oU^ied  to  grrs 
security  that  he  wonld  not  eotertau  or  support 
him  ;  and  if  he  ahonid  embrace  any  otiier  religioa 
than  that  presentiy  profisssed  within  tlie  realm  of 
Scotland,  that  io  ttwt  case  he  sboold  not  be  able  to 
eiyoy  "  moyen,  beritage,  boooca,  or  offices"  witlun 
the  realm.  But  the  most  nngnlar  pnieeeding  of 
this  ossemUy  wss  that  adopted  In  the  caa^  of  dw 
popish,  or  alledged  popish,  lords,  Hnsitiey,  Erral, 
Aagiii*  Hnme,  and  Herries ;  widt  eadi  of  iriMHs 
ooe  or  two  olei^Tmen  were  appointed  to  raide  fiar 
a  quarter  or  half  a  year,  in  nder  that  by  their  It- 
bors  the  said  ooblemen  "  and  their  fomiliea 
be  confirmed  in  the  tmtii,  aod  the  enemies  debarred 
from  their  companies."  Io  the  next  ssnmU;, 
which  met  in  the  Chapel  Koyal  atHolyrood  HooH, 
in  Kovember,  1602,  no  very  satisfactory  report  wss 
made  by  these  reverend  spies  when  they  were 
called  upon  "  to  give  ao  account  of  their  diligenes 
wherenpoo  the  assembly  thought  good  to  try  the 
experiment  again  with  mora  care  and  npoo  ao  ex- 
tended scale.  To  the  lorda  thus  placed  undsr 
superintendence  the  last  yew  were  now  added  the 
Lord  Maxwell,  the  Lord  Sempil,  and  the  Earl  of 
Sntherhmd ;  and  Seminl,  if  the  aceoant  givaa  by 
Calderwood  he  correct,  was  to  have  constantiy  rs* 
siding  witb  him,  for  the  three  mouths,  the  wbids 
presbyteiy  of  Irvine  and  Paisley !  SuAwlsnd  wss 
also  committed  to  the  general  sorveillaoce  of  die 
presbytery  of  Edinbat^,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  all  to  take  up  their  abode  in  bit 
house.  Certain  instructions  were,  moreover,  dow 
drawn  up  for  the  direction  of  the  clergymen  com- 
missioned to  this  duty,  which  prove  sufficiently  that 
it  was  no  merely  fbrmal  superintendence  they  Tr«re 
to  exercise,  but  an  inquisition  and  watcttfulnflw  the 
most  prying,  comprehensive,  and  incessant.  "  ^* 
shall  address  yourselves,"  tbiscwionB  paper  be^n*. 
"  with  all  convenient  diligenoe,  and  necesaory  furni- 
ture, to  enter  in  their  company  and  &milieBi  tbers 
to  remain  with  diem  for  Uie  space  of  three  nonths 
cf»tinually;  during  which  time  your  priocipcl  core 
shall  be,  by  puUie  dootrioe,  by  reading  and  ister- 
pratation  of  dm  Scriptures,  ordinarily  at  thur 
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tMwt  and  by  coaforence  on  all  meet  occasioDS,  to 
ioctriKt  them  in  the  wkole  grouada  of  trve  religion 
and  godlineaa,  eapsoially  ia  tbe  heada  coatroTerted, 
aod«ijDfinn  them  thenaio*"  They  are  afterward 
directed  to  take  paiM  to  oatediise  tbe  fiimily  erery 
di^  one*  or  twice  at  th*  loaat.  oc  ao  often  aa  may 
brii^  them  to  aanw  naaouhle  mta/mn  oC  knowl- 
edga  and  feelini  of  religkin  befim  the  eipwiag  <rf 
the  three  mootha,  be^Daiog  and  eadiag  the  tadi 
with  pmyar  \  to  vrgt  the  nobfemen  to  diamiaa  from 
diair  bowaa  «U  penona  evil  life,  eapeeially  laeh 
■a  are  of  aaqtaeted  religion ;  to  peraoade  tbem  to 
exert  their  antbori^  and  influence  in  seeitig  tbe 
diieipliae  of  the  kirk  properly  executed,  and  to 
bare  the  beoefioes  on  their  estateB. supplied,  with 
qnaliied  nuoisteri  and  aufficient  prorisian  of  sti- 
pooda ;  and,  finally,  to  repwt  from  time  to  time  how 
tbey  have  pn^Ced,  and  what  disposition. they  are  of. 
Theciwrmsof  Preelqrteriaaiini  mast  have  been  be- 
liered  to  be  irreaiitible,  indeed,  if  they  were  thought 
liksly  to  make  any  imiweaaion  in  compeoy  with  As 
tonnent  of  aneh  a  penecutioD  aa  this. 

In  thia  nawmUy  of  160S  wu  at  kut  find  epi»* 
eapaey  distinctly  nnognised  aa  part  and  parcel  of 
the  natiowwl  ocdaaiaarical  qratem.  .A  **  plat."  aa  it 
WM  ealM,  or  sofaeme  for  the  aetUement  of  the 
dnreh,  waa  now  adopted,  which  proposed  that  the 
great  benefices,  that  is,  the  bishoprics,  priories,  and 
sUiacias,  shoald  be  bestowed  opon  clergymen,  on 
coaditioa  that  all  the  kirks  of  the  prelacies  be 
[Suited  with  sufficient  ministers,  and  be  provided 
with  coti^teot  liriDgs;"  and  a  list  of  names  was 
made  ont,  from  which  his  majesQr  should  select 
iaennU»enta  for  anch  of  the  aM  great  benefices  as 
ware  still  racant.^  A  few  more  of  the  episcopal 
■eeawere  soon  after  this  filled  up  by  the  king;  io 
panienlar,  the  ardiUaboprie  of  Gla^w,  which  was 
ginn  by  Smm»  tn  Mr.  John  Spotowood  (the  anther 
af  the  Hiatoiy  of  dw  Sooldsb  Choreh,")  on  being 
idveitiaed,  at  Bni4e%h  -Hooae,  near  Stamford,  on 
his  way  Co  London,  of  the  death,  at  Paris,  of  the 
restnedCaAolicardiUsbopt  lames  Bethnne.  Some 
jssra  afterward  Spotrwood  was  transkted  to  the 
metropolitan  see  of  St.  Andrew's. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  chnrch  which,  upon 
neeeeding  to  the  throne  of  England,  James  left 
cnsbUahed  in  his  native  country,  was  then,  and 
ahrsys  had  been,  an  episcopal  chnrch,  as  well  as 
tbtt  estaUiahed  in  England.  The  clergy,  indeed, 
•r  a  poworfhl  foetioD  of  their  body,  bad  all  along 
■trrauonBly  eried  ont  for  the  abolition  of  bishops ; 
ud  being  raj^ported  by  the  popular  voice,  had  at 
hat  Ibreed  nptm  the  legislatnn  a  sort  of  eom|m)- 
mise  between,  or  combination  of,  Uie-two  syttems 
of  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  with  the  eflfect  for  a 
■bort  time  of  partially  aH  but  Bobmerglng  or  annihi- 
htiag  tbe  former;  but  episcopacy  hnd  never  been 
•boTnbed  by  the  state,  which,  on  the  contrary,  met 
•very  demand  of  the  clergy  to  that  effect  with  a 

'  SdcI)  U  tha  aemaat  |i*Bn  bj  Caldtrwood,  p.  4S7.  SpoUwood 
"ij*  lhat,  atthMfh  lUa  ■ehvBM  and  otben  wan  pmpoaad,  nothinf 
«n  MMMad.  aad  tk*  aslfaM  «M  imittad  M  ft  man  dNp  oon- 
•■dwttiaa, W.  Tb  vut  of  tha  aoMMIiif  th*  choioh, bvwanr, 
ifikat  uatu  via  wiiUmU,  did  nut  jraraal  Iba  kiof  Inn  jmoaadinf 
In  BH  ap  Aa  apKOpd  MM. 


Steady  refhsal,  and  did  its  utmost  to  sostnin  ihe  an- 
cient constitution  of  the  chnridi,  even  io  the  higboat 
Btvenglh  and  fnry  ^  tiie  ndverae  jH-inople.  Above 
all,  Jamea  himaelf  bad  been  an  open  supporter  of 
efuscopecy  and  of^onent  of  presbytery  from  tbn 
first  moment  he  took  any  part  in  poblie  aflam;  UpM 
ttaat  pi^nt  he  had  cnastutly  held  the  snme  langmgo 
bndi  widt  hia  tongue  and  with  Us  pen :  hia  whole 
reign,  in  ao  ftr  aa  regarded  the  church,  had  been  m 
eoolinned  efihrt,  aometinef  by  forc«('aometimes  by 
prit^,  to  rastrno  din  advanring  tide  of  Poritaninm, 
and  aa  ftr  aa  posaiblo  to  hold  up  the  hiorarchyv 
which  it  would  have  overborne.  Sometimes  cIp- 
cnmstancea  were  so  un&vorable  to  tbe  pursuit  of 
tiiiB  object,  thot  he  was  obliged  for  the  moment 
alaaest  to  relinquish  it,  as  when,  in  15S7,  tiie  pecu- 
niary necessities  of  the  government,  and  the  united 
importunities  of  the  clergy  and  the  mAility,  although 
vrith  the  most  opposite  views,  clamoring  in  concert 
for  the  moment,  compelled  him  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  act  of  annexation :  at  other  times  ho  sought 
to  nttain  his  end,  nnt  by  pushing  light  forwaiil  to  it 
through  whatevn-  impediments  hy  In  hia  way,  bnt 
by  the  ;t)UDdabout  eoarse  of  oonoeaeion  and  tem- 
porary compnmiso.  Aa  far  aa  possible,  dso,  to 
iKsarm  oppoaition,  he  natnraUy  presented  hia  de* 
signs  in  the  least  alarming  shape,  and  took  pains  to 
show  that,  in  professing  one  object,  he  was  not  at 
the  same  time  covertly  seeking  another  often  con- 
founded with  it:  as,  for  instance,  when,  in  1590, 
he  made  his  famous  speech  to  tbe  general  assem- 
bly, io  which,  while  even  Calderwood  does  not  pre- 
tend thRt  he  made  any  recBntation  of  his  known  and 
Loiformly  expressed  Ofrinions  in  favor  of  episcopacy, 
he  is  said  to  have  expressed  so  mnch  satisfnctioo 
with  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Scottish  church,  and 
to  have  ao  greatly  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
brethren  with  his  dhparagement  of  the  English 
litargy ;  on  which  head  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  spoke  any  diing  that  he  did  not  honestly 
feel  at  the  moment,  although  he  may  have  after- 
ward come  to  fool  dlffbrendy.  But,  at  any  rate, 
oo  the  point  of  his  strong  attachment  to  the  episco- 
pal form  of  church  government,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  do  his  best  for  its  reteotioD  in  the  Scottish 
establishment,  he  certainly  never  was  guilty  either 
of  fslso  profession  or  of  concealment  of  his  real 
opinions  and  views.  In  the  uniform  tenor  of  hia 
actions,  as  well  as  of  his  speeches  and  writings,  he 
avowed  himself  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Puri- 
tanism and  of  Presbytery.  The  terms,  indeed,  ia 
which  he  expreased  himself  npnn  this  sutijeet  were 
usually  anfficiently  strong  and  explicit.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  passages  that  have  been  already 
quoted  from  the  Baailieon  Dwon  in  tbe  preceding 
Chapter.*  This  work,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
published  some  years  before  Jamea  left  ScoUand.' 

>  See  anta,  p.  IS. 

*  Hanii,  tba  inialleat-mladad,  hot  not  (or  that  tba  moat  honeit,  of 
bittorical  writan,  hai  a  long  pMaching  uota  about  Jamaa'a  alladfad 
diH^iaalatioii  in  tha  mattar  of  nii^on,  uome  things  in  which  marit  n» 
tiea  aa  GOtNdtiaa  inthawajof  qniet,  eaatioai  inlireprBMntation.  Ona 
pocllaaof  Uw  MSa,  for  aiarapla,  baiaf  daaigiiad  to  axpoM  tha  narea*. 
eaafala  vldoaoa  ot  Jaaaa^  prajndieaa  Bgaiaat  tha  Paritaaa,  tha  paaaags 
fif an  in  tha  ten  ia  brenght  forward  Mmg  atheta  Ibr  that  jnqfom ; 
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Oar  sksteh  of  the  ganiof  «nd  history  of  Presby- 
tormoism,  in  the  oarliatt  rtago  of  iti  hot  and 
tttrbalent  yontb,  say  reealTa  a  fair  additioBal 
toiwhes  CrDm  the  proeeediDgi  of  the  Scottish  lurk 
in  regud  to  nrions  matton  ttandiog  apart  from  its 
coiH»at  irith  episcopacy  and  the  gofMnineiit.  The 
importaace  that  was  attaohed  to  the  oaoonieal  hab- 
its, both  by  the  RomnisU  and  the  Eiriacopalians, 
very  eariy  made  it  a  badge  of  geoatne  Preaiiyter- 
ianism  to  affect  a  pecDliar  disregard  for  all  such 
poiota  of  mere  external  appearance;  but  it  wmd 
came,  Dever^elesB,  to  be  fbnnd  that  the  want  of  all 
rule  and  order  as  to  the  attire  of  the  dei^  had 
its  incoDveDienees  as  well  as  the  opposite  systeni. 
Certain  of  the  brethren  appear  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  liberty  in  which  they  were  left  upon 
this  head,  to  indulge  a  taste  for  a  gnyety  of  apparel 
which  was  deemed  somewhat  noclerieal.  The 
subject  was  brought  tiefore  the  general  aiaemblj 
which  met  at  Edioburgh  in  March,  1576,  and  pro- 
duced a  aolemn  ordiuancO,  iriiich,  after  premisii^; 
liiat  M  it  beeometh  Hie  tme  mesaengars  of  word 
oC  salration  not  only  to  bear  in  thmr  eonaciences  a 
good  taatimooy  of  anfeigoed  humility  and  sim|diei^ 
of  heart,  but  also  in  external  habit  and  behavior  to 
represent  the  hamiCty  and  sobriety  of  their  minds, 

but  M  uiMh«r  object  <4  the  note  i«  to  make  it  appear  tku  tbna  uiii- 
pnritamcal  tenlimenU  were  rkrefalljr  cuneealad  by  Jane*  till  ha  bid 
ftlrif  nd«  bu  Mcap«  from  SeMliad  ud  lb«  PrMbyuriu  kitfc,  mil 
iMatiim  rfthi  "  f.  tnihia  taWaea  anpntmti,  «ad, 

ccntmy  to  tb«  rmnud  bjognpber^  naual  practical  tba  words  an 
mersly  quoted  ai  ttoa  a  particolar  paga  in  "  King  Jamei'i  Worki." 
AfBB,  in  winding  op  bia  annaMralloa  of  Jamaa'a  profMiioaaof  attaeb' 
toaBt  to  tba  daetttna  and  diKiplint  cT  tba  Praatgrtaiian  ebiuBb,  aftar 
Mtianif  bia  ^aecli  ta  lha  awaiahly  (whieb  by  tba  by  fi  caUad  a  apeach 
Is  the  paHiamant}  ia  ISQ8,  aboat  bia  having  no  mfnd  to  bring  in  pa- 
(rittical  or  Ai^icaa  biabopa,"and  in  IMK,"  aoattnaaa  Barria,  "be 
■anrad  (be  geDcral  aaiambljr  tbat  be  iroold  ataud  ibr  tba  cbarcb  and 
ba  ao  adToeata  for  tba  uiniuty."  "A  man,"  proceada  tba  note, 
"  woold  tblak  bj  thia  tbat  Jamas  bad  a  my  great  ragard  Ibr  bia  cter- 
ir,  and  an  Mgb .  aitaam  of  tbam ;  and  daoUlew  Iw  Umaalf  inteadad 
tbej  tbonU  think  ao  too.  But  tbia  waa  mare  artifice  aad  diaiimuU- 
tlOD,"  Ae.  The  artifice  liere  ie  renlly  all  lh«  hiitwiaii'a  own.  The 
worda  qnoted  rroin  James's  spvech  in  IMS  are  not  meolioned  bj  Cal- 
dervood,  zeakMi  aa  be  U  ia  edlaeling  and  obtruding  ere  17  mtenwca 
of  tba  b^  anlnnlated  to  gite  a  eolur  to  the  faToriia  impntatina  of  bis 
bpoataajr;  and  when  be  foand  them  only  tn  the  equally  lealoas  Episco- 
palian Spotswood,  Harris,  even  if  be  lodud  no  farther,  must  bare 
known  very  wall  tbat  Ibey  ooald  not  bare  bean  intended  tobanrtbe 
aaaaa  be  baa  found  it  convenient  to  put  upon  than.  In  tralb,  James 
no  mote  on  this  occaaion  affected  to  make  any  profeialon  ofaltacbmeot 
ts  Presbyterianiim  than  to  Mohammadaniam.  The  worda  ware  apoken 
fa  answer  to  a  reqneat  made  by  tbe  assembly  tbrongb  tbair  mcdantor 
01  pnaident,  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  that  the  king  woold  nae  bis  au- 
tborily  in  compaUing  the  Debility  and  others  who  had  obtained  grants 
of  the  old  church  lands,  "  if  not  to  restore  all,  at  least  to  graot  a  com- 
palaat  allonance  to  ministeia  forth  of  tbe  tilbea  tfaej  poeseased."  This 
mere  money  qnestion  was  tbe  single  matter  to  which  tbe  king's  answer 
refrrred,  "The  king,"  coatiunos  Spotswood,  "accepting  the  petition 
gtacioosly,  said,  that  it  ahonid  not  be  well  with  tbe  church  ao  long  ai 
ministeia  were  drawn  fhnn  tbeir  iJurgA  to  attend  tbe  yearly  modifi- 
cation of  etipandai  and  tbat  ba  bald  it  fitteat  at  onoe  to  cMtdesoend 
upon  a  oora patent  provision  for  every  cborcb,  and  deal  with  thoae  that 
ppainaed  lbs  tilbM  to  bMlowa  part  tbeiaof  to  the  forssaid  uses;  and, 
aaaiog  tbM  barinesa  woold  teqaire  a  longer  time  tban  lhay  oonid  vrell 
soBtiaBe  logetber,  tbat  tbey  ahonid  do  well  lo  nmka  aoma  ovartnraa  to 
tboee  who  bad  the  oimimiseion  for  atipeuda,  promising  for  himself  ibat 
be  abould  stand  for  tba  cbnreb,  and  be  an  advocate  for  tba  minlatcra." 
—IHitt.  p.  406.}  It  waa  at  tbia  vary  aaaembly,  as  wa  have  already 
•aen,  tbat  the  dargy  •vera  for  the  first  lime  iadncod  to  acqnissoe  in 
the  retetttblishmeni  of  prslacy,  partly  by  tbe  [oaDageaieat,  partly  by 
tba  tbiaats  and  bullying  of  tlw  king,  aorording  to  Caldanraod,  who 
danwniraa  tba  aHambly  as  aoo  bald  in  tbralldom,  t«  wbiok  "  if  any 
gaaloaa  nUnialar  waa  M  vUat  Ua  mind,  the  king  wonld  boaat  or  tannt, 
er  hia  nunisiar,  Hr.  Patrick,  modatator,  an  arrogant  igaava,  wonld  im- 
Vttfanalr  eomaaad  tanft.^t-{BM.  p.  W.) 


that  tfae  months  of  this  ^lesa  geo«rBtieB,  whid 
are  opened  to  blnepheme  tbe  godly  calling  of  the 
ministry,  may  be  shut  np  from  jnat  oecauoa  sf 
slander,"  proceeded  to  eaaot,  ^that  aU  that  sme 
willun  the  kirk  apparel  themselvea  in  a  comriy  ssd 
decent  manner,  aa  beeometh  Ihn  gc«ri^^di^v»> 
cation,  and  that  they  coniwiB  Iheir  wires  and  ftat- 
ilies  hereto,  that  no  slander  nor  offMise  arise  to  dts 
kirk  of  God  thereby."  And,  further,  that  it  nrighl 
be  distinctly  known  by  all  what  especial  ftsbioBi; 
colors,  or  decorations  were  to  be  eschewed,  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  presided  over  t>y  John  Erskine,  of 
Dun,  snperiDtendeDt  of  Meams  and  Angnt,  wn 
appointed  to  adrise  therenpoo,  and  to  report  to  the 
next  assembly.  At  the  next  assembly,  accordiogly, 
which  took  place  in  August  of  tbe  same  year,  tbe 
folbwing  curioos  act  waa  paaaed :— ^  ForssmBcb 
as  comely  and  decent  apparel  is  reqnisito  in  sl^ 
namely  [especially]  in  ministers  and  snch  as  bear 
function  in  Aa  kirk,  we  tlunk,  all  kind  of  bnadM^ 
ing  nnseendy;  all  begairieB  [stripea]  of  ralfot  ii 
gown,  hose,  or  coat;  all  snpnflnona  and  Tain  cat- 
ting out;  all  kind  of  coatly  sawing  00  of  pasmeati 
[borders  of  lace],  fir  ■nmptnens  and  lai^  steekiog 
[stitehing]  wi&  ulka;  all  kind  of  eoetly  sewiog  or 
various  hues  in  shirts ;  all  kind  of  li^t  and  rariast 
hues  of  clothing,  as  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  sack 
like,  which  declore  the  lightness  of  tbe  miod ;  all 
wearing  of  rings,  bracelets,  buttons  of  silver  or  gold 
or  other  fine  metal ;  all  kind  of  snperfluily  of  clotli 
in  making  of  hose ;  all  using  of  plaids  in  tbe  kirki 
by  readers  or  miolstera,  namely  in  time  of  their 
ministry  and  nsiog  of  their  office ;  all  kind  of  gown- 
ing, coating,  doabletiog,  or  breeches  of  velvet,  sstia, 
talbty,  or  snch  Kke  stofF;  costly  gilding  of  whingen 
[faangen]  and  knives;  aWt  hata  of  divers  and  light 
colors.  Bnt  we  thhik  their  whole  habit  ahoaU  be 
of  grave  ci^;  aa  black,  maset,  aad-gvsy,  sad- 
brown,  or  serges,  woneti  camlet* -grogram,  Liria 
worset,  or  snch  like :  to  be  short,  inch  ss  therohr 
the  word  of  God  be  not  slandered  through  their 
tightness  or  gorgeoosness.  And  that  tbe  wives  of 
ministers  he  snbjetA  to  the  same  order."'  The  hif- 
tory  of  the  national  costume  at  least  is  nnder  obli- 
gations to  tbe  veDerable  assembly  for  this  elaborate 
expoBttioo  of  the  Scottish  dandyism  of  tbe  sixtaoDth 
century.  There  were  msny  other  things,  however, 
in  tbe  life  and  conversation  of  the  clergy  of  those 
days  that  gave  the  kirk  much  to  do  in  the  way  of 
prohibition  and  correction.  In  the  aiienUy  beU 
in  October,  1576,  for  instance,  one  of  die  qaoMioH 
brought  forward  was,  whether  a  ministw  or  rasdsr 
might  tap  ale.  beer,  or  Wine,  and  keep  an  qien 
tavern  t  AH  the  deliveranee  of  tbe  faonse  upon 
this  occasion  was,  that  the  said  clericsl  BonlAces 
should  ''be  exhorted  to  keep  decorum."  In  1690 
we  find  a  complaint  made  that,  thfongh  a  great  pert 
of  the  country,  especially  in  uplaodish  parts,  tbe 
aftemoou'e  exercise  and  doctrine  upon  Ssbbath- 
days  was  neglected,  sad  00  snfficient  iostruclion. 
therefore,  was  given  to  the  people  in  the  catechism 
and  rudiments  of  religion.  In  1583,  «•  tbe  nueatioa 
being  moved  concerning  Uie  censure  of  mioiaten 
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that  bear  with  the  people  repairing  in  pilgrnnages 
to  wella;  hard  besida  their  own  hovBo*,  withont  re- 
proof— yw,  rather  eotertaining  them  witfi  meat 
aad  drink  ia  their  homes,  aad  dtatrU>ating  ^e 
comioanion  to  their  own  flocks,  aad  yet  not  eom- 
mnnicatiDg  with  them  for  the  apace  of  aeren  or 
eight  ymn,  it  was  answered  that  they  deserre  de- 
pvifaliiHi.*"  Id  an  act  of  the  assembly  which  met 
hi  Angnct,  1588i  it  is  affirmed  that,  through  the 
whole  Teabn,  Aere  ia  m  rel^on  nor  diaeipliDe 
among  the  poor,  bnt  the  mdat  part  five  in  filthy  adnl- 
leiy,  ineeat,  fimicatloD;  their  baima  Ke  anbaptised; 
and  they  thomiehrea  never  reeort  to  the  kn-k,  nor 
paitkipale  of  the  sacruneot.**  By  the  poor  here, 
apparently^  mnat  be  meant  actual  paupers  mnd  beg- 
gUB.  The  general  neglect  of  divine  worship,  how- 
erer,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  continned  to 
be  the  sobjeet  of  comphunt  long  niter  this  date. 
Thus,  80  act  oS  the  Holyrood  House  AssemUy  of 
1603  declares  that  the  conventions  of  the  people 
for  rations  serrice,  especially  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
were  very  rare  in  many  places,  by  reason  of  the 
distraction  throng  labor,  not  only  in  faarrest  and 
Med  time,  but  also  eTery  S(^baUi-day,  by  fishing 
both  of  while  fish  and  salmon  fish,  and  going  of 
imUs."  Another  of  many  ineffectual  attempta  waa 
thnenpou  made  to  put  down  the  said  Tiolatwus  of 
fte  day  vi  rest.  Bnt  tb»  khk  at  this  early  period 
by  no  meaDa  confined  ita  threats,  and  anathemas, 
aad  odier  iwohibitery  interferences  to  offenses, 
raeh  as  this,  of  a  more  or  less  purely  spiritual  cbar- 
leter.  The  general  assembly  and  the  other  cburch- 
courtB  constituted  to  a  great  extent  the  practical 
judicature  of  the  country:  it  was  customary  for 
crinunRle  sud  delinquents  of  all  sorts  to  be  brought 
before  the  presbyteries  an^  synods,  and,  although 
these  bi>dies  conld  not  of  their  own  authority,  ad- 
jodge  to  any  temporal  pnaishmeDt,  the  civil  msgis- 
tnte  probably  seldom  dared  to  withhold  the  blow 
wlneh  Uii^  called  upon  him  to  strike ;  while  even 
fiiar  own  mere  ecclesiastica]  sentence  of  etcom- 
Bmnicatioo  at  sn^nsioa  from  church  privilegee 
was,  ffum  the  aiate  of  puUie  opinion,  an  infliction 
■ttsaded  with  nflKeieutly  tenibie  consequences. 
Sadi  eneroBehments  upon  the  province  of  the  oivil 
powsTt  Iwwever,  were  cairied  much  ihrther  at  a 
lUar  period. 

At  the  date  of  aceession  of  James  to  the 
Atone  of  England  the  great  body  of  the  Puritans 
of  that  country  had  by  no  means  adopted  either  the 
Presbyterian  principle  of  church  government,  or 
eTso,  in  their  foil  extent,  the  notions  of  the  Scottish 
Puitaas  in  regard  to  ritea  and  ceremooies  and  the 
Inms  of  public  wtnrship.  Neither  did  they  as  yet 
Gooatitute  more  than  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
piqRilation.  No  open  profession  of  sectarianism  was 
Msnted  by  the  law,  and  nearly  all  the  Eoglish  Pu- 
ritan^ aeeordtni^y,  were  still  in  outward  profession 
Benben  of  the  established  church.  The  fiunona 
MilleBary  petition,'  winch  was  preaeutad  to  the 
uw  kii^  while  ou  hia  progress  from  Scotland,  in 
April,  1603^  declared  at  onee  their  objecta  and  seo- 
*>>MBts,  and  thehr  unuierical  atrength.  ■  It  was  sign- 
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ed  by  eight  hundred  ministers,  or  considerably  less 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  clergy ;  and  these 
were  con6oed  to  twenty-five  counties:  Aroughont 
&e  other  half  of  the  kingdom  there  were  jyobaUy 
next  to  no  Puritans  at  all.  The  solwcribers  to  the 
Millenary  petition  began  by  expressly  disavowing  all 
wish  for  a  popular  pari^  in  the  church ;"  and  they 
limited  their  proposals  of  reformation  to  certain 
points  of  mwe  interaal  regolattoa,  none  of  them  af- 
fecting  eitbw  the  general  framewwfc  f»f  die  eatab- 
hshment,  or  any  material  part  of  the  mode  of  public 
worship.  lu  Aeir  own  wokb  they  pray :  1,  in  re- 
gard to  the  ehnreh-eervice,  **  that  Uie  cross  in  bap- 
tism, the  interrogatories  to  ioftnta,  baptism  by  wom- 
en, and  confirmation,  may  be  taken  away ;  that  the 
cup  and  snrplice  may  not  be  urged ;  that  examina- 
tion may  go  before  the  communion ;  that  the  ring  is 
marriage  may  be  dispensed  with ;  that  the  service 
may  be  abridged,  and  church  songs  and  music  mod- 
erated to  better  edification ;  that  the  Lord's  Day 
may  not  be  profaned,  nor  the  observation  of  other 
holydays  strictly  enjoined ;  that  ministers  may  not 
be  charged  to  teach  their  people  to  bow  at  the  name 
of  Jesus ;  and  that  none  but  canonical  Scriptures  tio 
read  in  the  church S.'concerning  ministers,  "  that 
none  may  be  admitted  but  able  men ;  that  they  be 
oldiged  to  preach  on  the  Lord's  Di^ ;  that  such  aa 
are  not  capable  of  preaching  may  be  removed,  or 
obliged  to  maintain  preachers;  that  .nnn-residency 
be  not  permitted;  that  King  Edward's  statute  ibr 
the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  be  re- 
vived ;  and  that  ministers  be  not  obliged  to  anbicribe, 
but,  according  to  law,  to  the  articles  of  religion  and 
the  king's  supremacy  only :"  3.  in  regard  to  bene- 
fices, "that  bishops  leave  their  commendams;  that 
impropriations  annexed  to  bishoprics  and  colleges 
be  given  to  preaching  incumbents  only;  and  that 
lay  impropriations  be  charged  with  a  sixth  or  a  sev- 
enth part  for  the  maintenance  of  a  preacher :"  4.  in 
the  matter  of  discipline,  "  that  excommunication  and 
censure  be  not  in  the  name  of  lay  chancellors,  &c. ; 
^at  men  be  not  excommunicated  for  twelve>peaiiy 
matters,  nor  withont  consent  of  their  pastors ;  that 
registrars  and  others,  having  inrisdiotion,  do  not  put 
their  i^ces  out  to  fimn ;  that  anndty  popish  eanona 
be  revised ;  that  the  length  of  suits  In  eccleiriastical 
courts  may  be  restrained ;  that  the  oath  tx  qfieio  be 
more  sparingly  used,  and  licenses  for  marriage  with- 
out bans  be  more  sparingly  granted."  Such,  flc- 
cording  to  the  most  au^eotic  exposition  we  have 
of  them,  were  the  sentiments  and  desires,  or,  nt 
least,  the  distinctly  contemplated  objects,  of  the 
Eoglish  Puritans,  in  the  year  1603.  There  is  here 
no  symptom  of  fraternization  with  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland ;  no  demand  for  the  abolition  either  of 
episcopacy  or  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  no 
hankering  after  either  the  pidity  or  the  church- 
service  of  Geneva.  That  some,  even  of  the  snb- 
scribers  to  the  Millenary  petition,  and  odier  persons 
calling  themselves  Puritans,  may  have  entertained 
views  of  ultimate  refbrmation  going  6r  beyond  thoat 
here  expressed,  is  highly  probable ;  but,  whatever 
some  modern  party-writers  may  have  imsginedi  Uie 
knowledge  the  English  Puritans,  one  and  all,  ^ooU 
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not  but  bmve  of  th*  whole  conrae  of  Jusei's  previ- 
oua  coadact  io  «ccleBiutical  mattsrs  woald  Deeem- 
rily  {vevent  them  from  coming,  befere  him  with  an^ 
thing  aiproachiDg  to  a  petHioo  for  no  ammilMioii  of 
the  Eogliah  eharcfa  to  that  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  isiaod.  Tfaej  knew  weH  that  to  aoy  snch  ohnoge 
as  that  the  oew  king  was  aa  little  iadioed  n»  Eiia- 
beth  herself  would.  haTO  beeo ;  and  being  also  well 
aware  of  what  indeed  conk)  not  be. denied  or  qoee* 
tieoedt  and  of  which  th«r  rery  petition  was  itself  a 
fMToof  and  a  coa&ssioB  that  their  par^  formed  as  yet 
but  a  smalt  fraetioD  of  the  population  of  the  conntiy, 
M  they  had  no  pretense  ibr  asking  any  thing  i^ 
kind,  so  they  eoold  Yam  bo  groond  Ant  espeeMng 
that  if  they  had  asked  it  their  pecitkiD  would  have 
been  listened  to  for  a  moment.  In  regard,  howev- 
er, to  the  comparatively  trivial  alterations  n^icA  they 
did  propose,  there  was  a  fair  probiUiili^  that  they 
might  receive  a  fiivorabla  answer;  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  James's  own  opinion  was  not 
with  them  oo  alt  or  most  of  these  minor  points; 
nay,  ootwiUistaodiDg  the  aversion  he  had  always 
shown  to  presbytery,  and  the  general  anti-PimtaB- 
ism  which  had  of  latQ  been  growing  npon  him,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  Millenary  petition  really 
did  very  nearly  express  what  had  been  his  own 
views  but  a  few  years  ago,  if  they  were  not  still. 
He  ahvays  had  been,  it  is  to  be  remembersd,  and 
continned  to  be  to  his  dentil,  a  determined  Cahhriit 
in  the  matter  of  doctrine ;  aod  with  all  hia  attach- 
meot  to  a  hternrcUcal  chnrah,  on  politieftl  gronnds, 
h»  thaokigical  bigotiy  and  conceit  natonlly  drew 
him  somewhat,  in  points  not  appertaining  to  the 
qneatioD  of  church  government,  toward  the  Oeoe- 
van  system.  It  was  known,  for  instance,  that  he 
had  some  years  before  publicly  declared  himself 
against  both  the  observBoce  of  holydays  and  what 
he  called  the  evil-said  mass"  of  the  English  church 
service;  and  whatever  modification,  or  revolution, 
his  opinions  then  expressed  might  have  since  under- 
gone, the  change  bad  probably  not  yet  been  so  an- 
□onnced  as  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  in  the  mmds  of 
the  public.  The  royal  declaimer  of  former  years 
against  tiie  Utui^  and  the  keeping  <i€  •*paai^  and 
ynle.**  might  still  be  veiy  well  suspected  of  some 
predilections  not  quite  in  oceordsoee  with  the  mbric, 
which  would  both  a  little  alarm  the  bishops  and  oth- 
er fiiends  of  things  as  they  were,  and  eoeourage  the 
hopes  of  the  puritanical  aod  innovating  party.  Both 
parties,  however,  knew  very  well  that  the  establish- 
ed church  in  the  great  principle  of  its  constitution 
had  nothing  to  fenr  from  James — that  of  the  hierarell' 
ical  polity,  as  opposed  to  the  Presbyterian,  he  was 
not  the  enemy,  but  the  zenlons  friend  and  support- 
er. It  was  in  this  conviction  that  the  eight  hundred 
puritanical  ministers  addressed  to  him  what  was 
called  their  Millenary  petition ;  and  in  the  same  per- 
fect assurance  was  written  the  answer  to  that  peti- 
tion soon  after  presented  by  the  UniversiQr  of  Ox- 
ford, in  which  they  besought  the  king  not  to  suA»r 
the  peace  of  the  state  to  be  distarbed  by  allowing 
tiiese  men  to  begin  any  alteration  in  the  poUly  of 
tiie  ehnrch.  It  is  ridienlooa  to  assert,  as  a  modem 
historical  writer  has  done,  that  the  Oxford  doctor*. 


ia  attacking  the  Way  In  wUeh  ihe  reibrmatiBtt  hai 
been  'earried  -on  fai  Scotland,  fell  eeverely  upon 
that  "which  his  majesty  had  so  publicly  com- 
mended before  he  leffc  that  t^higdom.**'  They 
knew  better  what  they  were  ' about;  for  James's 
reeeot  public  eommeodntion  of  Preebytetiaptsm  is 
the  mere  fietioo  of  tiiis  writer's  owv  prejudiced  im- 
agination. 

The  grievenoes  complained  of  in  the  MtUenitry 
petitioit  were  sKbstantially  the  seme  with  those 
brought  forward  by  the  Poritau  divines  et  the  Ham|^ 
tea  Court  conference,  held  in  tiie  beginning  of  the 
foUowing  year,  of  whteh  an  accovBt  faai  akesdy 
bnan-|^HUi.*  In  Iris  speech  tothe  biahops  and  privy- 
eowH^lorSfOD  the  Brstdayof  llie  eonferenee,  James 
dedarad  fahnself  faapplar  than  any  of  bl>  ]H«deees* 
sors,  frvm  Henry  VIII.  hiehisive,  *<-in  this,  because 
they  were  foin  to  alter  all  things  tiiey  fonod  estab- 
lisbed ;  but  he  saw  yet  no  oanse  so  lAnch  to  alter 
aad  chaage  any  chhig  as  to  oonfirm  that  which  fas 
found  well-settled  already;'*  and  he  thanked  God 
"  for  bringing  him  into  the  promised  land,  where  re- 
ligion was  purely  professed,  where  be  sat  RBiasg 
grave,  learned,  and  reverend  men;  not  as  before 
elsewhere,  a  king  without  state,  without  honor, 
without  order,  where  beardless  boys  would  brave 
bin  to  bis  face.** '   He  had  called  tiie  assembly,  be 
proceeded  to  assure  his  hearers,  with  no  purpose  of 
making  or  permitting  aii^  InnovatiDn  in  ttie  coasti- 
totiott  of  the  ehnrch,  bnt  nerely  to  examine  and  en- 
deavor to  euro  ai^  eormptiuw  that  mif^t  iBsensiUy 
have  grown  np  In  iti  as  they  might  do  in  the  moat 
perfect  and  abtolntely  ordered  of  hnman  amagf 
ipents.   The  matters  wherein  he  himself  desired 
to  be  satisfied  he  reduced  to  three  heads:  !■  Con- 
cerning the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  order  of 
divine  service,  in  which  he  had  some  ecroples  touch- 
ing coofirmataon,  absolution,  and  private  baptism;  3. 
concerning  excommunication,  for  which  be  suggeit- 
ed  whether  aootiier  equivalent  coercion  might  not 
be  invented  and  substituted ;  and,  3.  Conceraiog  the 
providing  of  fit  and  able  ministera  for  Ireland.  The 
demanda  urged  by  the  Pnritan  disputants,  or,  as  Dr. 
Bariow  eidb  them,  "the  agents  fbr  tiie  HHIenaTy 
I^nintiflb,"  went  a  good  deal  beyond  the  Hne  taken 
by  his  msjeaty',  but  still  kept  a  far  way  from  sbn- 
lute  Presbyterianlsm,  or  flmn  tonefaiog  any  of  tb« 
eBseotial  parts  of  Ae  established  system  either  of 
church  government  or  worship.   They  requested 
that  two  or  three  slight  alterations  might  be  msdeiii 
the  articles  of  religion,  for  the  purpose  either  of 
making  the  exprassion  more  clear,  or  removing  ap- 
parent inconsistencies ;  that  certain  high  predestios- 
rian  and  Calvinistic  iMopositioDS,  called  the  Nio* 
Articles  of  Lnmbelli,*  might  be  added ;  tint  a  ne« 

1  K«d,BMl.P>t,i.JaS.  ■  SmUKP-IS- 

1  Dr.  BoriMT*!  AMMnt,  !■  the  Plmfi,  I.  Itt, 
*  They  wer«  drawn  op  nt  Limbetb  tn  15«  m  »enii«ilMtiiW 
Archbiihop  Whitgin  and  eanain  dapntiM  froa  lli«UBif«titr<if  *^*"' 
btidfa*  "ith  Um  iotaMtea  of  Qaiabnf  %  vicrieM  ooBtrormy  iM  ^ 
nf»d  for  ma  tf at  in  tfcM  and  Um  oilMr  anitmi^  tovAiaf  tb*  P<>'°j* 
to  which  tbar  ratate.  Hwy  wm  aaniwd      thair  utbon  u  ^ 
•D  axplmmtiim  af  tba  doetriM  tXfnSf  pnifaatad  bf  the  OntA  a*  ^ 
laUiahad  byibt  l««a  of  tfa«  laad ;  bat  aa  ilwmU  hava  bM  nw" 
ta  aabmit  Iham  for  tha  aanotioB  of  tha  quaaa,  who,  daatfualiaf  bM**" 
mrnrtr  Mtim,  Imlr  nd  piMdlr  kapl  to  Ihs  ftiae^''  '^^^ 
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eit«tUniJwgfalib«^]Dmpiled  kngwtliHi  di«  oneio 
tlw  Book  of  ConMnoQ  Prayer ;  Uiere  raigbt  b« 
a  Dew  ttiQthlioBxrf  tbe  BiUe.t  timV  iiala«fal  and 
MditiMii  books  (MOoning  tfaaao  in  :&»or  of  popeiy) 
wght  be  wppCTMod,  OE  at  loiM  nitnyned.aad  in- 
pvtodMJir  to  a  bwi  dntlearaod  viiiiiitan 
bopluiadiaaverfparioli;  that  alrfiMaiptiait  to  Uw 
Book  itf  GoBmoD  Prayer  might  be  dupounl  wiA ; 
tsd  (hit  the  ordoc  of  diriaa  eaniee:  be  amend- 
edbytheaboiyiwof  tbeleeetme  read  from  the  apoo- 
rjphil  booka  of  the  tDteRogatoiiei  propomided  te 
iafiuiti  m  boptism*  of  the  mgn  of  the  oroM  ia  that 
rite,  of  the  earplice  and  other  cbdodicbI.  habiti.  of 
the  BxpFeeNOD  "  Witk  iny  hodj  I  thee  worship"  io 
is  the  colebntioa  of  matnniooy,  aad  of  tbe  ofaarch-* 
iD{  of  womon ; '  that  lay  ehaaeeU<nre  ofaonld  not  be 
penniited  to  issue  eecleaiiitical  ceDsores ;  that  the 
cle^  might  have  meetings  for  prophesyiag,  as  it 
m  called,  ia  rural  deaneries  evety  three  weeks ; 
that  wbat  thinga  aonld  not  be  resolTed  opea  there 
Bi^  be  raftrrad  to  the  avsbdeaoM'a  yintatioo; 
ud,  lasUy,  that  all  the  dergy-  of  eieh  ifioeau 
■honid  meat  hi  an  je|nsoopal  syaodr  where,  tbe  bMi- 
vf  presMttag.  dic^  abonld  detormiae  all  aoah  mattew 
u  csoU  Dot  be-  decided  in  tbe  aabordiitate  asseai- 
bbi.  This  last  demand  was  the  neareet  approach 
Uut  wu  made  to  proposiog  any  imitaHon  of  the 
Pmliytazian  ayatem ;  bat  it  amounted  at  most  only 
to  a  demand  for  snch  a  combination  of  presbytery 
aad  episcopacy  as  had  been  already  estaUisbed  in 
ScodaiKl,and  waa  the  abomination  of  the  pare  Pros- 
^risas  there-  It  waa  ia  answer  to  this  daring 
pnpositioB  that  James,  «•  somewhat  sUzred,"  made 
hit  btaam  qteech  about  presbytery  f^;reeiag  with 
noaarct^  as  Ged  with  tbe  deril.'  »  Stay."  be  eon' 
chdsd*  ia  a  high  Sight  of  lue  peculiar  s^le  of  elo- 
qmes,  '^it^y,  I  pray  yon,  Ibr  one  seven  years,  be- 
fim  ysa  demand  lliat  i>f  roe ;  and  if  than  you  find 
me  pany  aad  fitt,  and  my  windpipea  staffed,  I  wiB, 
pariupa,  besiken  to  yon ;  for  let  that  government 
be  ooce  ap,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  kept  io  breath : 
tluD  ihsll  we  all  of  as  have  work  enough— both  onr 
lusds  folL  But,  Dr.  Reyn<Ms,  HU  yon  find  that  I 
gnnr  haj,  let  that  alone."  * 

Sees  after  the  oonference  at  Hampton  Court  two 
or  three  eapresaioas  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
voeotdand  to  be  amended  by  a  n^al  proclamation, 
io  which  Jamee  admoni^ed  his  snbjecta  not  to  ea- 
PMt  any  farther  alterations,  for  that  his  resolntioos 
•we  DOW  abeolotely  settled;  and  tbe  chief  result 
(^tha  csntereDoe  ma  tiie  new  translatwn  of  tbe 

•Mluii  ih*  U  dM«  MUbliiM  •itlwiBGkwAorMsto.lteraavU 
W  be  ibMtauljr  impoMd  eilber  npcu  tht  uinnitjM  or  th«  dergj  i 
Mi  mNdtaRlj  WbitfJft,  wken  he  mt  them  down,  directed  that  th«r 
■*MllWaifyHMdprifMttraadwiadneKBlko.  Jhbm,  il  ■bMiU 
WWfiv  Bvlow-t  uintiTa,liad  B0V«rbml  «rtlMBi  nd  wbu 
*'*Mufm«d  wliw  thejwm,  he  dMland  Bs«iiiM  BMdhwlyu- 
iW  bosk  oT  tb«  wtidei  wiilt  waA  HiwrflBow  nMter. 
'  ^  "'J'^J        &o«ti«u  in  hM  kaoek-dowB  laftiM  to  Dr.  H«y- 
MbRpnAtntmlutpMnti.  InngudtotUSathaMid,  "Hur 
'■nvntiorBoWnBoad  who  smr  shot  io  hit  bow  j  if  yoobMla 
*if*  jaantU,  7<M  would  think  lU  the  hoDc  %aA  wonhip  joa 
<«dlda  le  hw  «m  mU  bwMwW:'  «n  Um  noom  U  obMrnd, 
'^^wnwu  «Ma  Ml  •■pvkirihenMhmtooaaNttabatdt.wri 
u  voiU  bm  thia  w  aij  otber  onaita  M  dnw  Am 
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Bible~liM  aame  that  is  still  to  use—for  tbe  execn^ 
tion  of  ^loh  the  king's  commission,  directed  to  fifty* 
fonr  of-tbe  most  eminent  divines  of  boA  tmiveraities, 
waa  issued  in  1£04,  bat  which  was  not  b^mr HR 
1606,  when  the  number  of  translators  bad  bean  »• 
daced  by  UMdealiia  of  someof  tbam  tofiu'Q'''«aven, 
uid  was  finished  and  sent  to  the  jneas  In  1611: 
TiuB,  npm  tbe  wkole,  most  adminble  vainon  of 
tbe  Holy  Scriptnres,  which,  in  addition  to  its  mnra 
veoenuble  claims,  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  chief  classica  of  oor  language,  aad  a  precioat 
"well. of  English  uadefiled,"  was  fonaded  upon  the 
immediately  preceding  tiaosla^n  caNed  Parker's; 
or  the  Btshopa'  BUde,  first  published  in  1666,  and 
brought  to  its  moat  improved  state  in  1672.  The 
version  of  the  Psalms  a^  retained  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Pn^er  is  that  of  the  Blsfaops'  Bible,  and 
affords  a  ready  means  of  comparing  the  two  transia'' 
tiona,  and  acquiring  a  general  notion  of  tbe  improve* 
ments  made  in  the  last.  ■ 

The  Fnrilana  goneraQy  were  extremely  diasatia- 
fied  both  widi  die  tesne  irf'Ae  conftreBc«,  and  with 
tbo  manner  in  which  it  had  been  condtioted  even  by 
their  own  eham|Hona.  Tb^  Went  tlie  lengtt  indeed 
of  pnbHoly  disowning  Br.  Reynidds  and  his  assoei* 
Btes  as  tlieir  representatives,  on  the  double  gronnd 
that  they  had  never  been  invested  with  thst  charac- 
ter by  any  nomination  or  election  on  the  part  of 
their  brethren,  and  that  moreover  they  actually 
were  not  all  four  of  one  opinion  as  to  the  contro- 
verted  points.  I^ey  objected,  also,  both  to  the  in- 
efficient style  in  which  moch  of  the  argument  had 
been  propounded  by  these  learned  but  neither  very 
deaterouB  nor  very  eonrsgeous  theologians,  and  to 
die  grass  Indecency  and  nnfahmess  with  which  their 
harangnes  had  been  constantly  intarmpted  liy  their 
opponents.  '  The  condnct  of  the  prelates^  they  ob« 
served,  had  been  so  bad,  that  tbay  were  diei^ed 
for  it  die  king  himself.'  It  would  have  been 
more  correct,  and  more  honest,  if  they  had  laid  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  tbe  coarse  browbeating  to 
whidi  the  Puritan  advocates  were  snbjeeted  to 
James's  own  door. 

From  this  date  at  least  no  fbrtber  doubts  could 
be  entertained  at>oat  James's  thorough  aversion  to 
Puritaoism.  In  proctamationB,  in  speeches  to  his 
pariiament,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  government, 
he  avowed  his  determination  to  enforce  a  conformi- 
ty 88  strict  as  that  maintained  by  Elisabeth,  and  his 
convktim  that  {ha  Puritans,  or  noveUsts,  as  he  caHed 
them,  ware  «*  a  sect  intoffbrable  in  any  weH-govemed 
commonwealth."  In  the  same  speech  in  which  hd 
used  the  expresrion—Aat  with  which  he  opened  his 
first  partiamant— he  probably  excited  agidneC  himself 
a  stiB  bitterer  fbeling  by  his  moderate  dedarations 
on  tbe  subject  of  popery.  "I  acknowledge  the 
Roman  ehnrch,"  he  said,  "to  be  our  mother  church, 
althongh  defiled  with  some  infirmities  and  corrup- 
tions; . .  .  and  as  I  am  none  enemy  to  the  life  of  a 
sick  man  because  I  would  have  hia  tmdy  purged  of 
ill-hnmma,  no  more  am  I  an  enemy  to  their  church, 
because  I  would  have  them  reform  dieir  errors,  not 
inking  die  down-throwing  of  die  temple,  but  that 
it  Big^t  be  pvrged  and  cleensed  from  emrnptim.** 
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He  OTeo' added  that  if  they  ivoald  leave  aod  be 
nafaamed  of  the  said  groBs  corrnptioDB,  he  woak)  for 
his  owD  part  be  conteoted  to  meet  them  in  the  mid- 
way :  "  I  coaid  wish  front  my  heart,"  aaid  he,  "that 
it  woald  please  God  to  make  me  one  of  the  members 
of  audi  a  geoeral  Christian  udiod  in  religion,  aa,  lay- 
ing wilfolloeas  Bside  on  both  baada,  we  mig^t  meet 
in  the  midst,  which  is  the  center  and  perfeetioa  of 
all  things."  The  only  points  in  popery,  he  declared, 
againat  wtaieh  he  absohitely  sat  his  hee  as  nakiog 
those  who  held  end  practiced  tfiem  not  deserving 
of  being  permitted  to  rem^  in  the  kingdom,  wen 
their  arrogant  and  ambitioaB  doctrine  of  tbesnprem- 
aey  of  Uie  pope,  and  tiinr  hatefhl  habit  of  aaeas- 
flinating  aad  mnrderiog  kings  whom  the  pope  might 
have  eseommanicated.  He  did  not,  however,  im- 
pute the  faoidiog  of  these  objeetioDable  tenets  to  the 
generality  of  his  Roman  Catholic  sabjee^  or,  at 
least,  he  was  mlliog  to  believe  that  few  would  ever 
think  of  acting  upon  them :  for  he  desired  them  to 
asBore  themselves  that  be  was  a  friend  to  then  per^ 
BOOS  if  they  were  good  sobjeets,  and,  while  he  would 
always  oppose  their  errors,  be  wodM  be  sorry  to  be 
driven  by  their  ill-behavior  from  the  protection  and 
consarratton  of  thmr  bodiea  and  Htm.  From  liteM 
declarationfl  of  Jamea  on  his  aeceasion  to  the  EoglMi 
throne,  and  from  the  inclination  his  mind  as  mani- 
fested by  the  whole  courae  of  fate  prerknu  conduct, 
it  seems  protuble  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gnn- 
powder-plot,  and  the  suspicioD  and  odium  drawn 
upon  their  whole  body  by  tkint  coospiracy  of  a  few 
madmen,  the  papists  would  have  been  allowed  to 
live  in  comparative  quiet  during  this  reign.  The 
popular  feeUng,  it  ia  tme,  was  strong  against  tbsm 
at  the  beginoiog  of  the  reign,  and,  having  infused  it- 
self in  large  measure  into  the  parliament,  would  have 
compelled  the  goverameot  at  least  to  make  a  show 
of  going  along  with  it  fbr  a  time:  it  was  the  appre- 
henaion  excited  by  some  of  his  first  acts  adopted 
nader  this  iuflaence  that  the  new  king  was  about  to 
follow  up  in  all  its  severi^  the  harsh  policy  of  his 
predecMBu:,  whidi  instigated  Cate^  end  his  aaso' 
dates  to  engaga  in  thdr  inBane  enterprise ;  but  if 
the  papists  bad  refrained  from  giving  any  further 
provocation,  the  alurm  and  batoed  of  whioh  they 
had  aoode  t^mselves  the  objects  by  their  reBtlesa 
intrigues  in  the  late  reign  would  have  gradually 
died  away,  and  they  would  ere  long  have  reaped 
the  benefit  of  the  bvoraUe  disposition  of  the  court. 
King  James  bad  as  littie  real  religion  of  any  kind  as 
Elizabeth  herself:  in  the  notion  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other  the  church  was  an  engine  of  state  and 
nothing  else ;  and,  ia  this  feeKog,  both  were  natu- 
rally much  more  inclined  toward  popery  than  puri- 
taniam — toward  the  religion  of  the  ownarehieal  than 
that  of  the  democratic  principle.  If  the  Romanists 
would  onfy  have  g^n  np  the  anpnmaey  of  dte 
popot  neitfaer  Jamea,  nor  Kfaabetii,  nor  Henry 
Vin.  would  pnriMUy  have  been  prevented  from 
retnniing  to  them  by  any  aeniplea  of  coMctience, 
however  they  might  have  been  by  drcumstaoees. 
No  one  of  these  three  soveretgns  was  any  thing  of 
a  religiooB  bigot,  as  were  Edward  VJ.  on  the  one 
side,  and  his  aistw  Mazy  on  the  oAer.  The  mtin 


difference  at^ong  them  as  to  thia  matter  was,  tint 
while  Elizabeth,  as  a  woman,  DaturaHy  left  the 
whole  aflkir  to  her  bishopB,  both  James  and  Henry, 
though  not  bigots,  were  conceited  pedanto,  and  filled 
with  a  vain,  flatulent  imagination  of  tiieir  Geological 
eraditioD  and  orthodoxy.  As  the  prejudice!  of 
Henry'a  training  kept  bim  to  the  end  of  bie  life  a 
zealous  maintainer  of  all  the  merely  apecnlatire 
doctrioea  of  the  ancient  religioo.  Jamais  education 
in  die  extreme  of  the  opposite  ayatem  of  opininu 
made  him  itidt  to  the  last  in  like  manner  to  pra- 
destinatiou  end  tfae  other  hi^  poiota  of  doctrinil 
Calvinism,  far  as  he  was  carried  away  from  tbe 
system  of  tihe  Genevan  reformer  in  every  tiiiag  ei< 
eept  such  purely  theolf>gicBl  dogmtiB.  It  u  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  feature  of  hia  character  in  recd- 
lection,  in  order  folly  to  noderstand  lua  movemeati 
in  the  matter  of  religion. 

Some  proceedings  both  of  Jamea's  first  parKimeDt, 
which  met  on  tfae  I9th  of  March,  1604.  and  of  die 
convocation,  which,  as  usual,  sat  at  tiie  same  time, 
must  be  shortly  noticed.  On  the  leth  of  April  r 
mesaage  was  brought  up  to  tite  Lords  fram  the 
Common*  soliciting  a  conforenee  McoDceroing  a  ref- 
ormation of  certain  mattem  and  ritea  of  tiie  dmreh, 
of  vriiich  aome  complainta  had  been  made,  and  fer 
a  better  correBpondence  to  be  held  betwbt  the 
clet^  and  lai^  for  the  fhtBre" — a  prapoaitioB  be- 
traying in  sonod  and  snbatanee  tb»  Puritanism,  er 
at  least  the  puritanical  ioclinationa,  that  Inrked  in  a 
part  of  the  Lower  House.  It  ia  not  well  aBceitained 
what  was  done  in  consequence  of  this  overture, 
farther  than  that  the  Lords  eventually  appointed 
nine  of  their  number,  and  tiie  Commons  twenty,  to 
meet  in  committee  in  the  council-chamber  on  the 
21st  of  May  to  settle  the  businesa.  Among  other 
articlea  or  instructions  to  this  committee  voted 
the  Commons,  one  directed  that  In  fuUire  no  ooe 
shonid  be  admitted  to  be  a  minister  in  the  church 
nnlen  he  were  a  bacbetor  of  arte,  or  of  a  higher 
dogree  in  the  schools,  '*  having  teatiaaony  from  die 
nuiversi^,  or  collego,  whereof  he  wob^  of  his  sUii^ 
to  preach,  and  of  his  good  lifo;  or  slse  such  as  sre 
approved  and  showed  to  be  anffieient  to  preaeb. 
some  testimonial  of  aix  preachers  of  the  coairty 
where  the  party  dwelteth."  The  aoUdtade  bn* 
evinced  for  the  exclusion  from  the  church  of  oa- 
leamed  or  inefficient  clergymen,  tfae  importaoce 
assigned  to  the  gift  of  preaching,  and  the  wei^t 
given  to  the  attestation  of  the  preachers  of  the 
district— all  this  strongly  reflects  the  new  light  of 
Puritanism  and  Presbytery.  In  the  same  spirit  it 
was  also  recommeuded  in  anbseqnent  articles  that 
no  dispensation  or  toleratiod  should  be  aBowed  to 
any  to  have  or  to  retain  two  or  more  benefices  with 
core  of  sonla,  or  to  bo  non-resideat;  that  no  minis- 
ter should  be  forced  to  Bubactibe  otheiwisB  thss  to 
the  Thirty-nine  ArticleB  toudiingtiiedoGtriDettfftith 
as  enjoined  by  the  statute  of  dw  IStfa  of  Elinbetli; 
and  that  such  faithful  mintetmvaadntifolly  carried 
themaelvea  in  their  fuQctions  and  ealBngs  mi^  aot 
be  deprived,  snapended,  aileoced,  or  impriaoDod  for 
not  naing  the  cross  in  biqitiaro,  or  the  anrplice, 
"which,"  added  the  artide,  *>tmnietfa  to  the  pnaiah- 
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meat  of  the  people."   On  the  13th  of  Jnoe  follow- 
iDg  ■  committee  that  had  been  appointed  to  Bearch 
hr  {veeedeata  touching  iotermeddliag  with  ecclesi- 
astical matters  reported  to  the  House  a  petition 
they  had  drawn  np  for  preseDtatioa  to  the  king,  in 
which  they  humbly  recompiended  to  his  majesty's 
gpdly  cooaidexatiMi  cntaia  matten  of  gtievance 
resting  ia  liia  njai  power  and  prineely  seal  either 
10  abrogate  or  moderate,  aa  beiog  a  coorae  which 
tb«y  tfaoa^  more  expedient  than  to  t^e  the 
pnblic  diacusni^  of  the  aame  onto  themselves. 
••The  mattm  of  griaTaDce,"  cohUnned  the  petition, 
••(that  we  be  not  troublesome  to  your  majesty)  are 
dwse:  die  pressing  the  use  of  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  this  church— as  the  cross  in  baptism, 
tbe  wearing  of  ,the  surplice  in  ordinary  parish 
cbaFches,  and  the  subscription  required  of  the 
tnioisters  further  than  is  commanded  by  the  laws 
of  the  realm ;  things  which,  by  long  experience, 
lare  been  found  to  be  the  occasion  of  such  differ- 
«Dce,  trouble,  and  coutendon  in  this  church,  as 
ihsreby  divers  profitaUa  and  painful  ministers,  not 
ia  coDtempC  oS  authority  and  desire  of.  norefty,  aa 
they  siacerely  imliBaB,  and  we  are  Terily  persuaded, 
bat  npoo  Gooseiflnee  toward  God,  refusing  the  same, 
wme  of  good  desert  have  been  deprived,  others  of 
good  eapeetatUHi  whhheld  from  entering  into  the 
miiiiBtxy,  aad  way  given  to  the  ignorant  and  unable 
meo,  to  the  great  fovjudice  of  the  free  course  and 
frnitfat  sacceas  of  the  gospel,  to  the  dangerous  ad- 
ftotage  of  the  common  adversaries  of  true  religion, 
aiHl  to  the  great  grief  aad  discomfort  of  many  of 
ysor  majesty's  most  faithful  and  bysl  subjects." 
No  lengthened  detail  or  elaborate  deBcriptioa  could 
pre  a  better  notion  than  is  conveyed  by  the  language 
sf  this  petition  of  the  Puritanism  of  James's  first 
psrUsmeat,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  English  Pari- 
tuisn  geBMaUy  at  tbis  date—of  tbe  extent  to  which 
it  had  gtme,  and  also  of  the  tone  in  which  it  was  as 
yet  dispoeedf  or  loDiid  itaelf  able,  to  urge  its  preteo- 
MDs.   The  petition,  after  occasioning  moch  aharp 
dsbate,  is  supposed  to  have  been  dropped  in  the 
end :  it  probably  went  too  far  for  tbe  majority  even 
of  tbe  Commoos;  but  some  acts  relating  to  the 
durcb  were  passed  this  session  which  did  a  little 
to  SB^fy  the  wishes  of  the  more  moderate  friends 
•f  scclewaatical  reform.  All  liiture  leases  or  grants 
•f  charch-lands  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-one 
yean  were  made  void;'  and  certain  statutes  of  the 
fint  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. — among  others, 
Uat  legitimstiBing  the  marriages  of  the  clergy — 
which  had  been  repealed  by  Maiy,  and  had  never 
beaasaSsred  to  be  revived  by  EUaabeth,  were  now 
ntaaeted.'   At  the  same  time  the  new  parliament 
mfinned  the  statntss  made  in  the  ineeeding  reign 
■Riinat » Jeenits,  seminary  priests,  and  other  such 
^  priests,  as  also  against  all  manner  of  recu- 
Mts.'" 

The  principal  act  of  the  convocation  was  the 
>d<^tion  of  a  qew  Collection  or  Book  of  Canons, 
Ixiog  the  first  which  had  been  snbstitnted  by  any 
*M  of  andMffi^  Ibr  tbn  old  oamm  law  vriiich  had 

>  If  «U.  1  lac.  I.  &  S.  »  B7  OM  1  Jac.  I.  e. ». 


been  swept  away  with  the  Romish  religion  and 
ecclesiastical  system,  of  which  it  formed  a  princi- 
pal part.  We  gave  an  account  in  the  former  Book 
of  the  canons  drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
by  Cranmer  and  bis  bretiwm,  but  which  never  re- 
ceived the  sanction  either  of  tbe  parliament  or  of 
the  church.  The  present  cdlection  was  hid  be- 
fore the  convocation  by  Bancroft,  bishop  of  London, 
the  president,  along  with  the  royal  Ucenae  to  make 
canons ;  and,  after  it  had  been  revised  and  paased 
by  both  Houses,  it  was  ratified  by  the  king's  letters 
patent  under  the  gre^  seal.  Never  having  been 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  it  is  now  well 
established  by  decisions  of  the  courts  that  these 
canons  have  no  legal  force  iu  respect  to  the  Isity ; 
but  for  8  long  time  an  opposite  doctrine  was  main- 
tained and  acted  upon  both  by  the  church  and  the 
government,  and  many-of  them  were  applied  to  the 
coercion  and  persecution  of  the  dissenters  from  tbe 
establishment,  in  tbe  same  manner  as  if  they  bad 
formed  pert  of  tbe  law  of  the  land.  The  existence, 
indeed,  of  the  courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  of  High 
Commission  had  so  GMtfused  the  jarisdictions  ef  tlie 
temporal  and  the  spiritnal  courta,  and  enabled  the 
hitler  to  encroach  to  so  great  an  extent  and  in 
BO  many  ways  upon  the  former,  that  sucb  a  result 
conid  not  &il  to  take  ptoce.  These  canons  are  141 
in  all,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  relate  merely  to 
the  oflBcers  and  [noceedings  of  tbe  ecclesiastiosi 
courts,  and  the  routine  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
ministers,  cburcb-wardens,  parish-clerks,  and  other 
parochial  functionaries.  Others  enjoin  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  of  t^e  ceremonial  parts  of  Ae 
establidied  worship:  as,  for  example,  bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jesus,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
wearing  the  habits,  ice.  By  canon  30th,  howerar, 
it  is  declared  that  the  cross  is  00  part  of  the  anb- 
stance  of  the  sscrament  of  baptism,  and  that  the 
ordinance  is  perfect  withoat  it.  Canons  36  and  37 
ordain  that  no  person  shall  be  orduned  or  suffered 
to  preach  who  has  not  acknowledged  by  his  snb- 
seriptton  that  the  king  is  the  supreme  bead  of  Ae 
realm  as  well  in  all  spiritusi  and  ecclesiast^al  as  in 
temporal  cauaes;  that  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prsyer 
contains  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
that  he  will  use  it  and  none  other ;  and  that  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  1563  are  all  and  every  of 
them  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  most 
remariuble  feature  of  the  canons,  however,  is  the 
liberality  with  which  the  extreme  punishment  of 
excommunication  is  denounced  against  a  great  vari- 
ely  of  offenses.  This  was  the  weapon  of  proof-.-in 
dwsa  days  one  having  a  very  sharp  tempnnl  as 
well  as  siriritual  edge— by  which  tbe  Puritans  were  i 
chiefly  attacked  and  liarassed.  All  persons  are  ' 
declared  to  be  tpso facto  excommunicated,  and  only 
to  be  restored  by  the  archbishop,  after  repentance 
and  public  revocation  of  their  wicked  errors,  who 
shall  a£Qrm  the  church  of  England  not  to  be  a  true 
aad  apostolical  church,  or  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  to  coutain  any  thing  repugnant  to  Scripture, 
or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  be  in  any  part  super- 
stitions or  erroneous,  or  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church  to  be  mchaa  good  men  may  not  with 
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ft  fpod  eoBMi^ee  ai^mire,  or  -tbft  govenuiciic  by 
ikvhtHflbopB,  bishops,  &c.,tobeappiMedbithaW«nl 
of  God,  or  the  form  of  eonsecffatiog  bishtpsr  priests* 
and  doMoni  to  be  ia  may  portienlBr  nnser^gtoTsi. 
All  tbtwe  are  in  iilbo  piaoBer  ezeomiDniiioated  who 
diall  sepuMe  from  the  oommunioD  of  the  esta(>- 
lished  ebunth  asd  oombiae  together  ia  maj  oew 
brodierhood;  and  all  who  Bhall  affirm  that  miois- 
tars  refiuiog  to  rabseribe  to  the  formulas  of  Uie 
etawsb  and  thMr  adherents,  maj  truly  take  to 
tbeoMelfea  tha  naow  of  anodiar  ehnreh  not  astah- 
Usbad  by  law  ;  or  ttiat  Aartt  an  witluD  tba  realm 
otbar  eoogragaliona  af  the  king's  bom  subjects  than 
■oeh  as  are  eatablished  by  law,  which  may  rightly 
chalienge  to  themBehefl  i^e  name  of  true  aod  law- 
ful ohorches ;  or  that  it  is  lawful  ibr  any  sort  of 
persons,  whether  ministers  or  laymen,  to  make 
rules,  orders,  and  ooDstitatMos  in  matters  eocleaias* 
tical,  'Without  the  authority  of  the  king.  These 
cnrioas  ordiDaaces,  repagosat  aa  they  are  in  many 
thiogs  to  the  law  of  tiM  land  aa  it  has  now  been 
sMtled  by  the  course  and  declared  by  acts  of  .par- 
liameat,  still  constitute  a  ivincipal  portion  of  onr  ec- 
eleaiaatioal  law,  and  are  held  bj  th»  highest  aothori- 
tbs  to  be  binding  npon  all  the  clergy  ftf  dbe  eMablMied 
chard,.  Finally,  the  BookttfCaaoBiaxeoDunnnieafeaa 
all  who  ahall  affirm  th«  iynod  in  iiriiieh  it  was  agreed 
spoo  not  to  hare  been  Uie  true  church  of  Englud 
by  represeDtotioo ;  or  that  all  other  persons  not 
actually  assembled  in  the  said  synod,  \chtther  clergy 
or  Imlyt  are  not  subject  to  the  decrees  thereof; 
or  that  the  said  sacred  synod  was  a  company  of 
saeh  persons  as  did  conspire  against  godly  and  re- 
ligious professors  of  the  gospel,  and  therefore  that 
Uiey  and  their  proceedings  ought  to  be  despised 
and  condemned. 

The  chief  anthorahip  of  tboae  canons  of  the  year 
1604  ia  attribntad  to  Bishop  Baacroft,  who  in  Uie 
and  of  1h»  y«ar  waa  raised  to  the  priroa^,  left 
vaoant  by  die  deadi  of  the  able  and  pnident  Whit- 
pft  ia  the  preceding  Fabmaiy,  about  three  weeks 
wfy  before  the  meetiBg  of  that  first  parfiament  of 
the  new  reign,  a  faanntiag  apprehensiiHi  of  the  un- 
orthordox  and  innovating  spirit  of  which  is  awd  to 
have  shortened  his  days.  Bancroft  brought  to  the 
government  of  the  church  all  the  high  uniformity 
notions  of  his  predecessor,  but  littJe  Or  nothing  of 
his  commanding  intellect;  so  that  the  change  was 
upon  the  whole  not  very  unlike  what  the  substitu- 
tion of  King  James  for  Queen  Elizabeth  brought 
about  in  the  government  of  the  atate.  The  eccle- 
riastical  sovereignty  began  lo  be  exercised  by  Ban- 
croft even  before  he  {bond  bimaalf  the  actual  Lord 
ef  Lambeth ;  scarcely  was  the  breath  out  of  the 
old  ^mate's  body  when  his  desUned  sneoeaior 
aasnmed  all  tlie  authori^  of  his  fntare  atalioa,  and 
the  Tiobnce  of  hb  temper  made  itaelf  Mt  throagh- 
ottt  the  ehnreh  as  aoon  as  the  administration  of 
affiurs  cane  Into  his  hands.  A  passage  in  a  re- 
markable speech  delivered  on  the  S3d  of  May  in 
the  convocation  (where  Bancroft  presided,  as  if 
already  archbishop)  by  Rudd,  Insbop  of  St.  David's, 
attests  both  the  comparatively  moderate  aod  for- 
bearing swqr  of  Whitg^  and  die  ImpetnoDS  eourse 


the  iiAaritor  ef  hb  pdwer  waa<riveady-  raniagi 
Feiaamueh,."  said  lUidd,  ^Making  of  the  eereias* 
raes  and  other  points  complained  of  by  a  oertsin 
civw  of  the  clergy,  •<  fbraannieh  as  in  the  time  of 
the  late  Archbisbc^  of  Caotaihovy  ■  these  tbtDga 
were  not  so  eatremely  orged,  but  tiiat  many  learn- 
ed preacbera  enj^ed  thehr  liber^coafitiiiiiaUy  diat 
they  dU  not  by  word  or  deed  opeafy  distnrii  tbe 
state  eatabtiihed,  I  would  know  a  raaaan  why  they 
ahonU  mnr  be  ao  ganarally  and  eneediag  amdtly 
called  apoe,  especially  aince  tiiere  is  a  greater 
biereaae  af  paptau  lately  than  havetirfaare.*'  TUi 
remonstnnce  Was  made  hefirn  ^  mw-obmiu 
were  yet  in  force;  aftertbeae  seroreand  eoin|i>e> 
beosive  tordinanaes  were  pasaed  diey  remained  do 
dead  letter  so  king  as  Buwroft  lived.  The  Pnritao 
writers  asseit  diat  in  die  comaeof  hia  prioaaay  of 
about  six  years,  three  hundred  imnisterB  WMa  si- 
lenced or  d  eprived ;  but  the  foct  appears  to  bo  dut  only 
forty-five  of  these  were  actually  defnrived,  die  rat 
beiog  merely  prolubitad  from  preaching  until  tb^y 
should  eooform.  Some  Aings-tbat  are  toU  of  Ba^ 
croft  wonid  go  to  shew,  that,  atdwugh  be  was  sf  a 
rough  a»d  Titdent  teooper,  as  well  as  of  a  nsnroir 
and  bigoted  nadwBtaiiding,  ha  waa  oot  a  man  with- 
out kindness  (tf  beait;  and  it  has  never  boen  qass- 
tioned  that,  like  other  . bigots,  he  believed  be  was 
oidy  doing  Ids  du^  bi  the  harriiaat  and  worst  itf  his 
iwoceedings.  Themles  toy  which  be  guided  him- 
self ia  his  treatment  of  the  non-confonning  clergy 
may  be  gathered  from  a  circular  which  he  addressed 
to  the  rest  of  the  bishops  immediatdy  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  metropolitan  see.  Here,  while  hs 
strictly  enjoins  that  none  are  in  future  to  be  admit- 
ted to  tbe  mioiatry  without  subscribing  to  eveiy 
thing  laid  down  in  the  canons,  he  observes  tbtC 
of  those  already  placed  in  tbe  church  amne  promiie 
conform!^,  although  di^are  unwilling  to  sobscribs 
a  second  time,  and  with  regard  to  these  be  directs 
that  the  bMmp  may  *<  reqrito  dunr  snbaoiptiaa  fsr 
BODie  short  time."  "Others,**  he  ceatinnaa,  ^ia 
their  obsdoacy  wilt  yield  nether  to  anhaeriptioa 
nor  ]»mniae  of  conformity;  these  are  either  sti- 
pendiaiy  euratca  or-  stipendiary  leetDrws,  or  man 
beneficed ;  tbe  two  first  are  to  be  aUettced,  and  tks 
third  deprived.** 

But  the  oppositioa  which  all  these  rigors  were 
intonded  to  put  down  .was  now  bat  becomiog 
formidable  in  a  new  shape.  Tbe  Puritans,  worse 
than  disappointed  in  whatever  expeetatiooB  of  re- 
lief they  had  entertained  from  tbe  new  rmgn,  and 
made  to  feel,  from .  die  resnlt  ef  the  Hamptoa 
Court  conference,  from  Jamea'a  public  deelsiatkM 
from  the  enaotmeat  die  new  oanons,  ead  fica 
die  first  taste  they  had  of  Baacnft^i  fiery  nia. 
that  they  were  to  be  more  severe^  repsessed  tbn 
ever,  were  very  generaUy  losing  ril  attaahaseat  ts 
the  establisbed  chnnsb,  ud  were  in  great  anabsni 
leaving  it  altogether.  It  was  net,  therefore,  with 
non-cooformiats  only  that  Bancroft  found  ha  had 
to  deal,  but  widi  actual  diaaentora  and  sepaiaH**- 
Something  of  separation  there  had  always  been 
from  the  da^  of  the  Refwmation— and,  indeed,  it 
baa  not  been  nnkoowiii  as  we  have  aeast  area  bs* 
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fare  the  mnhmf  «( the  «M  rdigioo  ;  bat,  striotlf 
pobifaitod  it  wu  ky  the  bw,  aad  therefore 
BieeMirily-  ewrrieil  oo  with  great  eantioo  and 
Mcraey,  it  never  had  beeo  more  thao  very  iottg- 
nficant  n  amoont  till  after  the  commeDeemeiit  of 
the  preMBt- reign.  Diaguet  and  deapeir,  toge^er 
perbajw  with  some  ioitiDCtire  aeaae  of  a  weak 
goverDrneot  hariDg  euoeeeded  to  a  stroag  oDe,  now 
eoboMeoed  mesy  persona  to  set  at  defiaoce  both 
the  terron  of  the  old  lawa  agaioat  conveoticlefl  and 
ibe  idditieiial  deonneiatfoDa  of  the  new  Book  of 
Cuaoa  OD  the  Munelead.  Thia  newly-awakeaed 
(fpositioti  Smm  widnnt  gave  man  trooUe  to  Bao- 
wem  the  reajataaae  to  his  oaUiority 
which  he  had  to  amwiiBter  from  within  die  church. 
Man  the  aceeiaHm  of  James,  a  eooaiderahle  Dnm- 

»f  the  more  ri^  Eogliah  Puritaoe  had,  voder 
tbe  deaominatioD  of  Browuisto,  left  their  native 
coantry  and  eotabliahed  thetnaelves  io  Holland, 
where  they  pobliebed  a  eoofeseioD  of  faith  in  the 
mr  1602.  From  having  thoe  led  the  van  io  the 
mreh  of  open  secesaioo  from  the  establishment,  the 
Browaiits  are  aometimes  epoken  of  as  the  fathers 
of  the  English  Proteatant  Disaenten,  and  more  es< 
peeiiHy  of  the  IndependeDts  and  tbe  Baptists  (pn>- 
perif  I  imuich  of  the.  lodependeots),  whose  notions 
a|iDB  the  subject  of  chnich  government  they  seem 
» htfe  ootiapated  in  moat  partiealara.  But  in  many 
of  Aeir  preeeediogs  the  Brownists  were  ftnaties  of 
*wrj  wiU  order ;  and  their  prioci|ries  never  were 
gasersNy  adopted  by  the  great  religious  body, 
wlaeh,  nndw  the  name  of  IndependentOt  fills  in  the 
hiter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  eo  large  a  sfmee 
•a  oor  liistory,  and  has  ever  since  formed  so  Doiner- 
Mu  ud  impntant  a  communi^.  After  Bancroft 
hfjtio  his  severitiea,  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and 
ihe  kity,  who  were  not  Brownists,  followed  the  ez- 
uople  of  that  oeet  in  flying  from  England  to  the 
Low  Conntriea,  where  they  joined  tbe  English 
nngngationa,  mostly  Presbyterian,  that  had  oub- 
liXed  there  under  the  protection  of  the  govem- 
■nt  ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  do- 
■iun.  Othera  tried  to  find  a  quiet  asylum  from 
tke  srefabidmp  and  his  finaa  and  imprisonments  in 
^  regions  daimad  by  the  Britiah  erown  on  the 
■dier  ride  of  the  Atlantic ;  bnt  the  saabns  prelate 
bhU  not  endare  that  Puritanism  should  have  a 
^■CB  of  taking  root  and  flonrishleg  even  in  those 
^w>y  wilds  of  tbe  new  world ;  sod  be  put  a  stop 
>s  the  emigratioo  of  the  Porilans  to  Virginia,  by 
^ttiiig  the  king  to  issue  a  proclamatioo  prohibiting 
■■T  of  Ilia  subjects  from  tranaportiog  themselves 
tbtfaer  widwot  his  special  liceose. 

One  eoDseqnence  of  tbe  state  to  which  matters 
^  BOW  been  brought  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
^  B  time  among  the  Puritans  themselves,  as  to  the 
<WM  tliey  ought  to  take.  All  were  gradually  be- 
'*»un|  satranged,  in  dwir  prineiplee  a*  well  aa  in 
tb*ir  Bfleetioas,  &rthar  and  &rtber  from  the  estab- 
^^XBsot;  but  soma  hod  drifted  mnefa  ahead  of 
■Aw  in  their  ^teioM  and  feeHnga ;  and  while 
OHfB  ardeat  ni^sd  oa  nnmodiole  aeparation, 
tBd  BTen  danouDeed  the  continniag  in  communiim 
*iil>  Ae  amionnl  churrii  as  a  gnat  liOt  the 
VOL.  in^29 


jority,  acted  upon  by  vorioda  mokires,  stUI  Amak 
from  raising  the  banner  of  open,  revolt.  Most  of 
the  Puritans,"  says  Neal,  "  were  for  keepieg  within 
the  pale  of  the  church,  apprebendiog  it  to  be  a  true 
ohurch  in  its  doctrines  and  sacraments,  though  de- 
fective in  discipline  and  cM-rupt  id  ceremonies ;  but 
betog  a  trae  church,  they  thought  it  not  lawfal  to 
separate,  though  th^  could  hardly  continue  io  it 
with  a  good  conscience.  They  submitted  to  Bus- 
pensions  and  deprivations;  and  when  they  were 
driven  out  of  one  diocese  took  oanctoary  ia  another, 
being  afraid  <^  incurring  the  gniltof  aofaism  by  form- 
ing themselves  into  separate  cemnwnioiiB.  Where- 
as, die  Brmmbts  maintaiDed  that  die  Church  of 
England,  m  ita  present  eonstttntioa,  was  no  true 
Cfanreh  of  Christ,  but  a  limb  of  aatiehrist,  oc,  at 
best,  a  mere  creature  of  the  state ;  that  their  min- 
isters were  not  rightly  called  and  ordained,  nor  die 
sacramenta  duly  administered ;  or,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  trne  church,  yet  as  it  was  owned  by  their  od-; 
veraaries  (the  conformiog  Puritans)  to  be  a  very 
corrupt  one,  it  muat  be  as  lawful  to  separate  from 
it,  as  for  the  Church  of  England  to  separate  from 
Rome."  Gradually  the  force  of  these  latter  argu- 
ments came  to  be  more  and  more  felt,  under  tbe 
enlightening  operation  of  Bancroft's  deprivations  and 
other  severities ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  about  the 
year  1607,  some  miniatere  took  a  middle  cotuae,  re- 
signing dieir  chaises  nther  than  Btdmeribe  th%  three 
articles  Imposed  by  the  canons,  bnt  still  avowing 
their  adherence  to  die  chareh  aa  private  individu'- 
als.  These  were  celled  brethren  of  die  second 
separation,  by  way  of  distinction  from  those  who  had 
preceded  them  in  a  more  open  and  decided  dissent; 
and  their  principles  may  be  best  gathered  from 
their  own  words,  io  a  published  defense  of  their 
conduct,  in  which  they  say,  "  We  protest  before  the 
Almighty  God,  that  we  acknowledge  the  churchea 
of  England,  as  they  be  established  by  public  au- 
thority, to  be  true,  visible  churches  of  Christ;  that 
we  desire  the  contiDoance  of  our  ministry  in  them 
above  all  earthly  things,  as  that  without  which  our 
whole  life  would  be  wearisome  and  Utter  to  ns; 
tliat  we  dislike  not  a  set  form  of  prayer  to  be  used 
io  our  churches ;  nor  do  we  write  with  an  evil  mind 
to  deprave  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Ordlna- 
two,  or  Homiliee ;  but  to  show  our  reasons  why  we 
can  not  subscribe  to  all  things  contained  in  them." 
At  the  same  time,  that  the  fonndations  of  the  sys- 
tem afterward  called  Independency  were  already 
fully  laid  cleariy  appears  from  a  treatise  published 
in  1607  by  the  Reverend  M.  Bradshaw,  entitled 
"English  Puritanism,  contointng  the  main  Opinions 
of  the  rigideat  Sort  of  Those  that  went  by  that 
Name  in  the  Realm  of  England,"  in  which  all  tbe 
leading  principles  still  maintained  by  the  Inde- 
pendent body  respecting  religioD  in  general — the 
church — die  ministry'— the  elders,  or  visiting  offi- 
cers in  cMgregatioos — church  eenaaree — and  tha 
rights  and  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate  ia  reforenee 
to  religiea  are  set  forth  with  great  ntethod  and 
clearness.  Under  Ilia  last  bead  are  distinctly  laid 
dowa  dme  viewa  whidi  chiefly  made  the  diffw- 
enca  and  4^iposition  between  the  ludependeato  and 
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llie  Presbyteriniit  and  were  all  aloog- fiereely  de~ 
aoaocad  by  the  hitMr  aader  the  name  of  Enutian- 
ism ;  BROiely,  that  the  oinl  magistnte  ought  to  have 
aapreme  power  over  all  the  ebarcbes  wiUiio  his 
dominioiM  in  all  eases  whatsoefer ;  sod  that  all 
eecleaiaatjcal  officers  are  puoUbable  by  the  civil 
magtstnta  ftir  the  abnae  of  their  ecclesiastical 
offices,  mach  more  if  they  iotrade  upon  ^e  rights 
and  prerogaiiTes  of  the  ciril  authori^.  It  deserves, 
however,  to  be  noted,  that  on  the  great  qoesCion  of 
toleration  Uie  views  of  these  ftthers  of  Independ- 
ency were  still  •omewhat  donded.  It  is  declared 
tbat  they  bold  the  pope  to  be  antehrtst,  beorase  he 
usurps  the  sapremacy  over  Uogi  and  princes ;  and 
therefore  all  that  defend  die  popish  feith,  and  are 
for  tolerating  that  religioo,  to  be  secret  enemies  of 
the  king's  aupremacy.  This  amounts  to  a  protestt 
not  only  against  the  toleratien  of  popery,  bot  even 
against  the  tidentiDn  of  all  who  would  tolerate  that 
religion. 

We  have  seen  that  Bancroft's  scheme  of  extir- 
pating disaeot  embraced  the  most  distant  possee- 
sions  of  the  crown-^that  be  would  have  put  down 
all  refipon  but  that  of  the  church  of  England,  even 
in  the  as  yet  almost  aniabKbited  English  territories 
that  Ii^  in  the  opposite  heuiisphere.  His  busy 
seal,  also,  ctnild  take  no  rest  until  he  had  sneceed- 
ed  io  depriving  the  Freneb  churches  in  the  Isle  of 
Jersey  of  their  original  constitution — a  kind  of  Pree- 
byterianism — which  they  had  enjoyed  without  mo- 
lestation  during  the  whole  reign  of  EUxabeth,  and 
the  coDtinuaoce  of  which  had  even  been  guarantied 
to  them  by  James  himself,  in  a  letter  under  the 
privy  seal,  shortly  after  his  nccesaion.  He  attempt- 
ed the  same  thing  with  the  churches  in  Guernsey, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  more  successful  in 
preserving  their  independence.  The  great  object, 
however,  both  of  the  archbishop  and  the  king,  after 
the  enforcement  of  a  uniformity  of  worship  in  Eng- 
hnd,  was  to  sweep  away  whatever  yet  remained  of 
the  Presbyterian  disciplioe  in  Scotland,  and  to  effect 
the  complete  estabtisfament  of  einscopacy  in  that 
country.  A  ooiune  of  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  the  general  assembly— at  once  the  heart,  arm, 
eye,  and  tongue  of  the  Presbytermn  system— or  at 
least  for  the  extinction  of  every  privilege  that  gave 
it  either  authority  or  influeace  io  the  state  had 
been  taken  with  hardly  any  disguise,  almost  from 
the  first  hour  of  the  new  reign. 

We  have  shortly  noticed,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter,' the  repeated  prorogations  by  the  royal  authori- 
ty of  the.  assembly  which  had  been  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Aberdeen,  in  July,  1604,  and  the  events 
which  arose  out  of  the  meering,  ootwithstaoding  the 
king's  proclamation,  of  a  few  of  the  most  zealous 
ministers  at  the  time  and  place  originally  fixed. 
Nine  presbytartea  only,  out  of  fifty,  according  to 
Spotswood,  sent  representatives  to  the  Aberdeen 
assembfy ;  the  entire  number  at  ministers  was  (»ily 
tWBDty-one ;  Mr.  John  Forbes,  minister  of  Awford, 
and  Nr.  John  Welsh,  minister  at  Ayr,  bemg  » the 
chief  leaders  of  this  Mir."  Co  the  interference  of 
the  king's  commissioner,  who  ordered  letters  from 
t  Sm  aata,  p.  tt. 


the  pnvy  eonncil  discharging  the  meetiog  to  be 
read  at  the  roarkefr-crosB  of  the  town,  ttie  assembled 
mioisters  merely  chose  Forbes  their  nsodefitor, 
and  then  adjourned  to  the  faist  day  of  September. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  Forttee  and  Welsh 
were  brought  before  the  coimcil;  end,  Manmdingto 
the  d^nae  of  what  they  had  done,"  were  ooDioit* 
ted  to  the  oaatie  of  Blackness ;  eigfat  more,  taking 
the  earne  course,  were  afterward  CMnnHtted  in  like 
manner  to  that  and  other  plaeea  of  ensto^;  dw 
rest,  having  ackaowledged  their  offense,  and  be- 
sought his  mnjesty's  pardon,  were  permitted  to  rs- 
tum  to  their  chargae.  Small,  howavsr,  as  had 
been  found  to  be  the  number  of  the  clergy  iaclned 
to  brave  the  utmost  fury  of  the  court,  it  appenn 
that  these  proceedings  excited  considerable  popnlar 
diseatisfaction  and  alarm,  which  James  endeavored 
to  allay  by  a  declaration,  denouncing  those  "tm- 
licious  spirits,  enemies  to  common  tranqaillity,"  who 
were  laboring  to  possess  the  minds  of  the  peopis 
with  so  opinion  that  be  did  preseoUy  intend  a 
chimge  of  the  authorized  disciplioe  of  the  charcb, 
and  by  a  sudden  and  unseasonable  laying  on  of  the 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  whole  ecclesiastieal  order" 
of  the  Englisb  chnrob  to  overturn  the  former  gov* 
emment  received  in  Scotland.  It  waa,  however, 
only  dw  design  of  making  an  immediaU  change  of 
the  sweeping  desoriptbn  alluded  to  that  this  proc- 
lamation denied ;  the  intentkn  of  gradually  briag- 
ing  the  one  church  into  cooformi^  with  the  other 
was  almost  distinctly  avowed.  We  can  not  bat 
judge  it  convenieol,"  aaid  James,  that  two  estatei 
so  rauernbly  disjoined  should  be  drawn  to  as  great 
conformity  in  all  things  as  the  good  of  both  may  per- 
mit ;  and  that  no  monarchy  either  in  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical policy  hath  yet  obtained  to  that  perfectiui 
that  it  needs  no  reformation,  or  that  infinite  occa- 
sions may  not  arise  whereupon  wise  princes  wiH 
foresee,  for  the  benefit  of  their  estates,  just  canee 
of  altoration."  In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  1605,  Forbes,  Welsh,  and  four  of  the  otbei 
imprisoned  ministers,  were  brongbt  to  trial  at  Lia> 
lithgow,  and  being  all  found  guilty  of  treaaoo,  wers, 
after  being  detained  for  some  time  longer  io  dnrsBcSi 
sentenced  to  be  baniriied  friMn  their  native  conniiy 
for  life.  Meanwhile,  in  a  parliament  which  as* 
aerobled  at  Perth,  io  July,  1606.  ootwithstaodiog 
the  clamorona  prutestatioas  of  many  of  the  dergy, 
who  crowded  to  the  place  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  oppose  the  measure,'  an  act  was  passed 
entitled  for  "the  Restoration  of  the  Estate  <tf 
Bishops."  by  which  the  Act  of  Anoexatioo  of  the 
year  1587  was  repealed,  and  the  bishops  were  de- 
clared to  be  restored  "to  their  aucieot  and  accne- 
tomed  honors,  dignities,  prerogatives,  privileges,  liv- 
ings, Isnds,  tithes,  rents,  thirds,  and  estates,  as  tbe 
same  waa  in  this  reformed  kirk  most  ampis  u>d 
&ee,  at  any  time  before  the  Act  of  Annexation." 

>  Spouwood  tlut  they  Ikbond  "  all  Aar  eonld  •rcrrtljr  lo  n»ka 
■ens  pntattefcrn.*  Bat  they  bf  bo  hmuw  ftuflBad  Hiiwwl'w^ 
■neb  Mcnt  BNchiDatfaiM.  *•  Hr.  Aadnw  HclviD,"  m]«  CiM*'*"'^ 
"  •lYer  he  bad  gcttn  entry  into  tbe  p«r1iaiiiaiit-hnu«a,  not  wiihwl 
f  rest  difficulty,  (inod  np  to  speak  and  protcit.  But  bmr  Moa  h*  *" 
eapiod,  om  me  wu  to  him  to  ooMnaml  him  to  deperi ;  wbkhi  »•*■ 
wiihriwIiBK  ka  did  B«  tiU  ho  bad  mmtt  Ua  mM  knowa." 
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The  tid>  <^  tfau  act,  iSpotawood  oimeww9»i  *'  giretfa 
BMoy  to  mistake  tlw  trsth  of  things,  aad  think  that 
befbrs  this  time  the  eatate  of  biahopa  was  ot«r- 
throwQ  and  cast  down ;  whereaa  ths  same  was 
osTer  BO  tnnoh  as  inteaded;  only  1^  this  act  the 
temponlitirs  of  biabopnea.  which,  by  the  Act  of 
AaneaatioD.  were  m»da  (o  belong  to.  the  crown, 
were  restored,  in  regard  it  was  seen  that  the 
bishops  were  diMibled  to  attend  their  aerviee  in  the 
i^ardi  aid  state  by  the  want  thereof."  A  pac- 
lioo,"  says  CaMarwood,  '*WBa  made  betwixt  the 
lords  that  had  the  kirk  rents  and  the  bishops.  So 
Ui«  kmU  consented  to  the  erection  o£  InahopB,  and 
ooafiroMioo  of  their  new  ^fts."  He  adds.  At 
ibis  parfiament  the  earb  and  lords  were  clothed  in 
red  scarlet.  It  is  constantly  reported  that  Dunbarj 
bbbop  of  Aberdeen,  said,  at  the  breaking  np  of  the 
Reformation,  that  the  red  parlioment  at  St.  John- 

itone'  sbonkl  mend  all  again  The  first  day 

of  the  pariiament  tan  bishops  rode,  two  and  two, 
betwiit  the  earb  and  the  lords.  Bat  the  last  day 
they  weald  not  ride,  becaase  they  got  not  their 
owa  pkce,  that  is,  before  the  earls  and  next  to  the 
marqaises;  bat  went  on  foot  to  the  parliainent- 
honse.  This  made  the  noblemen  to  take  op  thmr 
prasnnn^  hnoion,  and  to  mislike  them  aa  soon  aa 
tbey  had  set  them  op,  and  to  fear  their  own  thrall- 
dom  by  time."  Another  act  passed  by  this  per- 
Uanwat,  which  may  alao  be  regarded  as  plantiDg  one 
of  the  main  pitlara  of  James's  darling  acbeme  of 
Asimilating  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  two 
cooDtries,  was  that  declaring  his  snpretnacy  over 
all  peraooa  and  in  all  eanses,  and  setting  forth  ro 
oath  to  be  taken  by  the  snbject  to  that  effect.  In 
the  premmble  to  the  Act  for  the  Restoration  of 
BitbiqM.  the  estates,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
hw,  acknowledged  the  king  to  be  sovereign  moa- 
irch,  abacdate  prineot  judge,  and  governor  over  all 
sitatBt,  peraona,  and  caasea,  both  apiritaal  and  tem- 
pnral,  within  (he  realm  of  Scotland. 

A  sketch  has  dready  been  given  in  the  last 
cbipter'  of  Hia  meaanrea  aubseqaently  taken  by 
James  to  curb  and  enervate  what  of  the  old  Pres- 
bjterian  spirit  still  remained  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Scouisb  church,  and  to  streogthen  the  very 
liekety  episcopacy  be  bad  thns  set  op ;  for  it  was 
tooa  found  that  it  required  something  more  than  a 
few  lines  in  a  new  act  of  [larliainent  practically  to 
rapesl  the  Act  of  Aonexatioo,  and  to  get  back  for 
the  bisbope  their  ancient  lands  aad  revenues  out  of 
the  grasp  of  their  present  possessors.  We  shall 
only  here  briefly  recapitulate  the  principal  events, 
adding,  aa  we  go  along,  a  few  of  the  more  curious 
cbuacteristic  notices  to  be  found  in  the  pagea  of  the 
ni^oal  bistoriaoa. 

CaUsrwood  has  detailed,  at  great  length,  what 
pHBsd  between  the  conrt  and  the  eight  ministers 
who  were  called  up  by  Jamea  to  London  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year.  On  the  whole,  Bancroft  ap- 
pears to  have  affected  a  bland  and  Boothiag  style  of 
demetDor,  between  which  and  the  reckless  im- 
petuosity of  Andrew  Melvil  the  contrast  is  some- 
times very  hidicrons.  The  Presbyterian  annalist 
*As«UaM>fiirPvia.  >  8m  lato,  pp.  0-04. 


adiuita  that  when  .the  bretiiren  were  ^rst  adnrftted 
into  the  Chamber  of  Presence  en  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, •<  they  were  courteously  received  by  the 
Biahop  of  Canterbury."  When  Melvil  was  brought 
before  the  council  for  the  Latin  epigram  he  had 
written  on  the  altar  and  other  abhorred  ornaments 
of  the  royal  chapel,  the  scene  tiiat  took  place  ia. 
thus  deacribed ;  He  "  confessed  be  had  made  such 
verses,  being  much  moved  witii  indignatiDn  to  see 
snch  vanity  and  auperatition  In  a  Christian  ebarcb,- 
under  a  Christian  king,  born  and  brought  up  in  the- 
pure  light  of  the  gospel ;  and  speciaUy  befinre  idola* 
ters,  to  confirm  them  in  thnr  idolatry,  and  to  grieve 
the  hearts  of  true  profesaors.  He  said  he  had  ft 
purpose  to  present  these  verses  to  bis  majesty,  and 
withal  to  have  uttered  his  miod;-  but  wondered 
how  they  came  in  hia  majesty's  hand,  seeing  us  yet 
he  had  not  given  out  any  copy.  When  Baocroft, 
then  bishop  of  Canterbury,  began  to  speak,  he 
chai^;ed  him  with  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  im- 
prisoniug,  silenciog,  and  bearing  down  of  faithful 
preachers,  holding  up  of  anti-Christian  hierarchy  and 
popish  ceremonies.  Shaking  the  white  sleeve  of 
hia  rochet,  he  called  them  Romiah  ra^  aad  told 
him  that  he  waa  the  author  of  the  boek  entitied- 
EngUA  Seotiiang;  be  eateemed  him  the  capital 
enemy  of  all  tiie  reformed  kirka  in  Europe,  and 
would  profess  himself  an  enemy  to  him,  in  all  snch 
proceedings,  to  the  effusion  of  the  last  drop  of  bis 
blood.  He  said  be  was  grieved  at  the  heart  to  see 
such  a  man  have  the  king's  ear,  and  to  sit  so  high 
in  that  honorable  council.  He  painted  out  likewise 
Bishop  Barlow  in  his  ook)rs,  and  challenged  him  for 
reporting  the  king  to  have  said,  in  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  that  he  waa  tn  the  kirk  of  Scotland, 
but  not  of  it,  and  other  like;  and  marveled  that 
auch  an  oue  was  suffered  to  live  nnpauisbed  exem- 
plarily  for  making  the  king  to  be  of  no  religion.  Ho 
refuted  his  sermon  preached  at  Hampton  Conrt 
bri^y,  so  long  as  he  could  get  audience.  Often 
was  be  int»rrapted,  and  in  the  end  removed ;  and, 
when  he  was  called  in  again.  Lord  Egertoo  (chan- 
cellor) admonished  him  to  *join  modesty  irith  hia 
learning  and  years.*'*  Calderwood  sneers  at  the 
cbaDcelior  for  this  attempt  to  restrain  the  presby- 
ter's holy  Eeal.  With  all  their  arrogance  and  in- 
tolerance, however,  and  the  other  olTeRaive  featui-ea 
of  their  creed  and  character,  these  men  were  for 
from  being  without  other  high  qualities  beaidoa 
their  piety  and  reli^oas  fervor.  The  meekest  of 
them,  not  leas  than  he  that  was  of  hotter  temper,- 
cheriahed  an  hoDorable  pride  and  spirit  of  independ- 
ence even  in  worldly  matters,  which  kept  them 
erect  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  their  general  cap' 
riage  amid  all  the  servility  and  baseoeaaof  the  time. 
There  is  another  passage  of  the  atory,  aa  recorded 
by  GaMerwood,  in  which  Jamea  Melvil  and  the 
archbishop  appear  upon  the  acene,  tiiat  displays  this 
highmtndedness  of  ^e  poor  Scottish  roioisterB  in  a 
touching  way,  and  brin^  out,  also,  an  agreeable 
enough  aspect  of  the  EugUsh  preUte.  By  this  timei 
in  Murcb,  1607,  Andrew  Melvil  had  been  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower,  and  one  of  the  other  seven 
brethren  had  been  permitted  to  return  homo,  ia 
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Museqneocs  of  tba  dangerous  illaesfl  of  bis  wife  ( 
(be  -TeHt  were  detained,  witfaont  duraocet  in  the 
bouses  of  some. of  the  bishops.  lo  these  circam- 
sUoces  they  had  addressed  a  supplieetion  to  the 
eouDcil,  in  which  they  complained  that,  »  beii^  fn» 
ScottiiAi  nieD,.aDd  pastors  of  a  right-refbriaed  Kod 
feng-reiuuraed  kirk,"  they  should  be  used  in  a  maa- 
nar  which-  they  teok  to  be  worse  than  either  im- 
jHisoomeot  at  home  or  baDishoieot  to  fbreigo  ports. 
•AMThy  abonld  they,"  they  uked,  "not  ■>  yet  m- 
eand,  naeh  leas  condemaed,  make  theniMbas 
bondraen  of  nuuteXBi  and  Kve  Kke  loiteran  at  the 
taUes  of  atnogeni  hafiog  bonaat  calliagB,  boasM. 
and  pmisioiii  at  bome  ?"  The  anpplicatfaio  was  re- 
ferred by  the  council  to  Bancroft,  who  sent  for  two 
of  their  number,  Mr.  James  Mekil  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam Scot.  "  He  showed  tbem,"  coutinues  the  nar- 
rative, "that  it  was  the  king's  pleasnre  that  they 
should  not  be  licensed  to  return  as  yet,  sod  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  entertained  by  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal of^tbe  idergy.  They  answered,  no  iajniy  was 
worae  than  oompelling  conrt^ty.  They  would 
rather  attend  bis  majesty's  leisure  upon  Uieir  own 
cost  and  cbargei,  as  they  have  done  some  months 
already,  than  to  trouble  saeh  to  whmn  neither  could 
they  be  pleasant  gnesta  nor  they  pleasant  hosts  to 
them.  They  had  honest  honses  and  tables  of  their 
own,  according  to  the  foafaun  of  the  country  and 
oonditioD  of  their  callings,  more  accaatomed  to  give 
meat  than  to  takfe  of  any.  Some  of  them  were  aged 
nod  diseased,  and  therefore  it  is  not  fit  that  men  of 
such  honor  and  worship  should  be  troubled  with 
thera.  Likewisei  it  is  manifest  that,  where  opintoos 
differ,  there  can  not  be  found  agreement  in  affec- 
tion. Truly*  said  Bancroft,  ye  speak  true,  and  like 
honest  men  as  ye  are.  And  I  think  my  bre^ren, 
the  bi8h<^,  wonkl  have  little  pleasure  of  yon,  ex- 
cept it  were  to  pleasure  the  king's  mnjes^ :  for  our 
etntom  is,  after  oar  serious  matters,  to  refresh  oar- 
selvea  an  hoar  or  two  with  cards,  or  other  games, 
after  onr  meals ;  but  ye  are  more  precise."  His 
grace  then  turned  to  the  subject  of  a  union  of  the 
two  churches,  which  bis  majesQr  had  so  mnch  at 
heart  I  am  snre,"  be  said,  "  we  both  hold  and 
keep  the  ground  of  true  religion,  and  nr6  brethren 
in  Christ,  and  so  should  behave  ourselves  to  other. 
We  only  differ  in  the  form  of  government  of  the 
church,  and  some  ceremonies."  Even  in  these  mat- 
ters, too,  he  went  on  to  Say,  the  Scottish  church,  he 
understood,  since  they  had  come  from  borne,  bad 
been  brought  to  be  idmost  the  same  with  the  En- 
glish— alluding  to  the  net  ef  tbe  Linlithgow  assem- 
bly of  the  preceding  December,  afterward  ratified 
by  the  pai^ment,  eoostitating  the  bishope  and  cer- 
tain other  clergymen  perpetual  moderators  of  the 
assembly  and  other  church  eourts.*  He  himself, 
be  said,  though  holding  under  the  king  the  highest 
place  in  the  English  church,  was  yet  in  nothing 
above  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  the  bishops,  save  in 
pains  and  travail,  and  was,  in  fact,  merely  such  a 
moderator  in  his  diocese  as  was  any  one  of  the 
Scottish  ministers  who  might  bold  the  said  office  of 
constant  moderator.  The  interview  ended  in  a  way 
1  SMMta,p.-N. 


that  goes  rather  to  belie  the  repobitioB  Bancroft 
has  of  having  been  but  a  stingy  and  inhospitable 
bishop.  When  Mr.  William  Scot,  in  answer  to  sll 
thin  civil,  coocitiatory  small-talk,  was  entering  opoo 
what  Caldwwood  calls  "a  solid  diaeonrae,"  the 
archbishop,  "clapping  upon  hia  arm  and  amiltng, 
said,  •  Tusb,  man,  take  here  a  cup  at  good  sack ;' 
and  so,  filling  the  cup  and  h<riding  the  napkin  bim< 
aelf^  he  caaaed  him  to  drink.**  No  doubt  Us  giace 
tfaoogbt  a  more  genemaa  diet  wn  moeh  more 
likely  than  »aj  k>gical  wrangiing  to  pndnee  t 
fiivonUe  effect  upon  the  prejodieea  of  die  poor 
PreabjTterian.  However,  be  also  protnlMd,  Galder> 
wood  tells  tw,  to  travail  with  the  king,  as  for  ai 
he  cottid,  for  their  liberty ;  and  it  is  added,  "  tbey 
were  no  more  urged  to  go  to  the  bishops*  houset 
after  that." 

The  convention,  or  conference,  which  was  called 
together  at  Linlithgow,  in  December,  1606,  consist- 
ed of  thirty-three  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  ofliceiB 
of  state,  with  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  as  chief  managsr 
for  the  king,  at  their  liead,  aud  above  130  elergj- 
men,  all,  as  well  as  the  lay  members,  nominated  by 
the  crown.  Nothing,  therefore*  conld  be  more  nn- 
like  thui  this  meeting  to  «  regular  (^neral  assemb^ 
of  the  charcb,  the  name  and  authority  nf  wbiefa, 
neverUielesa,  It  assumed.  Gareftdly  as  the  ministen 
had  been  selected,  there  was  etiU  a  small  minori^ 
opposed  to  tbe  meaanras  of  the  oonrt ;  the  set  for 
the  establishment  of  permanent  moderators  obtais- 
ed  the  votes  of  all  tbe  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  but 
only  of  196  of  the  clerical  members  and,  nomeri- 
cally  insignifioant  as  the  minority  was,  they  had 
influence  enough — no  doubt  in  eonseqaeoce  of  tbe 
support  with  which  they  were  backed  out  of  doors— 
to  tsck  to  4be  propoutioD,  ae  originally  brought  for- 
ward, abont  R  doEon  caution*,  or  qualifying  rela- 
tions, which  went  eonsiderd^  to  encumber  its 
operatnn.  '  Great  resistance,  notwithstanding,  wss 
made  for  a  time  by  many  of  tibe  chnrcb  courts  to 
the  reception  of  tbe  constant  moderators.  Many 
presbyteries,  according  to  Calderwood,  being  threst- 
ened  with  the  pains  of  rebellion  and  being  put  to 
the  horn,  yielded  through  fear ;  tbe  synods,  especi- 
ally those  of  Perth  and  Fife,  made  a  longer  fltaad ; 

but  all  this  oppositioD,"  snys  Spotswotxl,  "  prored 
vain,  and  they,  in  the  end,  forced  to  obey,  did  find, 
by  experience,  this  settled  course  much  bettor  Uud 
their  circohr  elections." 

Meanwhile,  otlier  inoovatioos  were  gradnslly  io- 
trodnced,  all  tending  in  the  same .  direction.  By 
annexations  of  parish  charebes,  and  other  expedi- 
ents,  revenaes  wen  endeavored  to  be  fooad  for 
some  more  of  the  sees,  after  which  the  essiarifwh 
of  providing  them  with  incumbents  was  not  loaf 
dehyed.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1608  all  ti» 
Uiirteen  bishoprics  were  filled.*  Calderwood  notei 

I  C»M#nnxid,  p.  530.— Spottwoml  nji  thaX  foar  mtmhtrt  oolj  r<**i 
■KklnM  th«  MS.  oiliar  tern  nfumg  to  nM  baoaiua  ihtj  bad  m 
tniuiab,  u  the;  pntondcd,  Trm  ttwirprMbrtMiM,  mad  Kraaomriv 
Kan  H^»*t.—p.  909. 

>  Ctldennmd  bw  prrpcmd  mm»  Latin  ■nmn  eirevlucd  *>  ^ 
tiBW,  "  wkmia,"  mjt  ht,  •'•bortly  wsradMiM  tte  0MkJitia>»4 
MBiMa  af  OHC  saw  pratataa."  Tka  dMciiptina,  aa  maf  H  ""f*! 
fnn  ila  lailing  tba  taata  of  the  ■mtaikj  hbtoriaa,  it  ia  ■  bifhatrli  m 
PmbTtenaa  MMn  aad  aeuriUtr.  **Tias  UMt  AmImiM,  mm 
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that  it  was  in  noother  gAoeral  usBnibly,  held  st 
Linlitbgow,  in  July,  1608,  tint  the  name  of  arefa- 
IhsIm^  wu  for  the  fim  time  annbated  to  any  minia- 
ter  hi  the  ■eta  or  otfaer  pnceedioga  of  the  chnrcfa. 
"  The  biabope,**  he  adda,  got  anndry  adnotagea  ia 
ihia  aaaeoMy.  Tbey  were  eontnned  comniaBkiB- 
an  of  die  geoeni  aasembly,  md  eatabllahed  mod- 
emon  Id  Ae  jireel^teriea  where  thay  were 
iortinited."  la  December,  1609,  the  practice  of 
nefenriDg  high  civil  employmeots  opon  churchmen 
wu  began  by  the  appointment  ef  Spotswood  to  the 
pbce  of  one  of  the  IcHtla  of  session,  or  judges  of 
the  BQprema  court  of  jostiee.  At  the  same  time, 
also,  by  the  liiBg*s  direction,  the  session  rose  on  the 
35th  of  December,  and  did  not  sit  again  till  the  8th 
of  JannBiT — which  was,  says  Calderwood,  the 
first  Christmas  racsDce  since  the  Reformation,"  and 
fsrediadewed  the  retnra  of  many  of  die  other  holy- 
d^  of  the  efavreb,  bendes  paach  and  yale,"  the 
efajeets  of  Jamoa'a  aiieieiit  deiiakm.  This  waa  im- 
BMdiataly  followed  by  the  proolamatioQ  of  direc- 
tions, in  coafbraii^  «ith  a  recent  act  of  poriiameot, 
aot  only  for  the  wearing  of  the  caDonkal  habits 
iMbopa  and  doctors  of  divinity,  and  of  bUck  gowns 
in  the  patpit  and  black  cbthes  as  their  ordinary 
attire  by  the  inferior  clergy,  but  for  the  official  cos- 
tame  ef  the  jodges  and  advocates,  the  clerks  and 
scribes  of  the  conrts  of  jnstice,  and  even  the  pro- 
Toets  aod  bailltes  of  fanrgbs — all  which  orders  of 
msti,  tbns  compelled  to  -array  themselves  io  the 
outward  formalities  of  civilization,  had  hitherto  re- 
joiced io  a  liber^  nearly  perfectly  nntamed  ia  that 
raspecL  Very  soon  after,  the  erection  of  the  two 
Conrts  of  High  Gommb^n  for  the  provinces  of  Sk 
Aadraw^s  and  Glaagow — ^in  1615  nnited  into  one 
Gonrt,  io  which  both  arcbbiahopi  had  aeata-Hsom- 
plsted  the  exteoaioD  of  the  antluH^  of  An  crown 
over  the  Scottish  chnrch  in  the  same  manner  aa 
over  the  English,  aod  slao  tiie  extension  of  Ae 
power  of  the  one  chnrch  over  the  same  wide  boonda 
u  tbat  of  the  other.  After,"  says  Calderwood, 
"  that  the  bishops  became  lords  in  parliament,  cooo- 
cH,  exchequer,  session,  lords  of  temporal  lands  and 
r^lities,  patrons  of  benefices,  moderators  of  pres- 
byteries, oommissioners  of  the  geoeral  assembly, 
coflinussioaen  io  the  King's  Coort  of  High  Com- 
niarioo,  and  oooseqnoDtly  great  aod  terrible  to  tiie 
Briairtry  aad  other  profesBm,  it  was  tboo|^t  fit  and 
■  ripe  time  to  coovocate  a  general  assembly."  An 
SMml^  waa  accordingly  convened  at  Glasgow  in 
Jnw,  1610,  the  members  being  again  all  nominated 
by  the  crown,  or,  at  least,  a  note  of  the  persons 
whom  the  king  wlahed  to  be  elected  having  been 
eommnDicated  to  each  prestrp'teiy  by  the  bishops, 
Kcompanied  with  an  intimation  tbat  they  would 
|>roT(M[e  his  majesty's  severest  wraA  if  their  choice 
thoald  fall  upon  others.  In  this  convocation  varioos 
new  acts  were  passed,  having  the  general  effect  of 
Btilt  farther  eotaiging  the  spiritual  snperintendenee 

Glugua  tnore*,"  it  begin* — "  St.  Aiklnw'a  (Gladitanm)  loru  wine ; 
OtMfuw  (Spouwood)  both  wiiM  and  woman and  ao  on  it  goei  throufh 
<b  rtala  bit,  Macfcanit  a«eh  ii|kt  NTanad  uibb  with  toiM  aimi- 
««iwMd  pndilMtkm,  till  it  (mm*  t*  Cunpball,  biibop  at  AruW. 
■ha  ii  dawgiafJ  tin  mI  J  om  of  Hm  tbitlMit  tlut  euvld  ba  coiuiOaTMl 
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of  the  bishops,  and  contracting  the  old  powers  of 
tiM  presbyteries  and  other  chnrch  conrts.  From 
this  time,  indeed,  these  bitter  retained  little  more 
than  a  merely  formal  exlsteDee,  aod  eren  tbat  tbey 
held  but  npoo  •offeranee ;  a  state  of  things  wb'wh 
0oon  resulted  m*  the  general  aaaembly,  witAwnt 
whieb  tbe  inferior  courts  were  nothing  better  thaQ 
limbs  without  a  bead,  not  being  pennHted  to  meet 
at  all.  In  September  of  this  year,  Spotswood, 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  taking  with  him  Lamb, 
tushop  of  Brechin,  and  Hamilton,  bishop  of  Gal- 
loway, Went  op  to  London,  by  the  king's  command, 
where  tbe  three  received  cooaeeration  to  the  epis- 
copal office  at  the  bands  of  the  bishops  of  Londoo, 
Ely,  nod  Bath,  neither  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury nor  the  ArchUshop  of  York  beiog  altowed 
"  to  have  hand  in  the  bnsiness,"  ia  case  any  clamor 
should  be  raised  in  Seotlaod  tbat  theae  prelates 
were  renewing  their  anuent  claims  itf  auperiorir^ 
over  the  UMrtbern  church.  Spotswood  tells  us  that 
a  doubt  waa  atsrted  by  Dr.  Andrews,  Ushop  of  Ely, 
who  tbooght  that  the  Scottish  Irishops  ought,  in  the 
first  Instance,  to  be  ordained  as  presbyters,  since 
they  never  had  recmved  such  ordination  from  epis- 
copal bands;  bnt  Archbishop  Bancroft,  who  was 
present,  answered,  and  his  opinion  was  acquiesced 
in  by  the  other  bishops  and  by  Andrews  himself, 
"tiint  thereof  there  was  no  necessily,  seeing, 
where  bishops  could  not  be  had,  the  ordination 
given  by  the  presbyters  most  be  esteemed  law- 
ful ;  otherwise,  tbat  it  might  be  doubted  if  there 
were  any  lawful  vocstion  in  most  of  the  reformed, 
churches."  IliethreebishofM.retDmiDgtoScotiand 
in  December,  first  consecrated  Archbishop  Qlad- 
atanes  in  the  same-manner  in  which  they  had  been 
coaeecrated  themaelves ;  after  which  each  of  their 
other  brethren  nnderweirt  the  ceremony.  Calder- 
wood does  not  pretend  that  much  actual  opposition 
was  made  among  tbe  clergy  after  this  date  to  the 
new  constitution  of  the  cbnneh ;  he  records  a  few 
slight  outbreaks  in  one  or  two  synods  or  presby- 
teries :  hot  what  (^position  was  made  in  other 
synods  by  sonse  of  the  beat  sort,"  he  adds,  I  have 
not  inquired.  Howsoever  it  was.  the  bishops  were 
become  so  awful  with  their  grandeur  and  the  king's 
assistance,  that  there  was  littie  resistance;  bowbeit 
great  murmuring  and  malcontentmont,  ao  that  then- 
posaession  was  vitdent." 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  eoosecratiou  of  Spou- 
wood and  his  two  brethren,  the  death  of  Arobbisfaap 
Bancroft  left  vacant  tbe  chief  i^e  io  the  Engrnh 
chnrch.  It  waa  filled  up,  after  a  few  months,  by 
the  appmotment  of  Dr.  George  Abbot,  who,  within 
tbe  two  preceding  years,  bad  occupied  first  tbe  see 
of  Litchfield  aod  Coveotry,  and  then  that  of  London. 
Abbot  had  been  indebted  for  this  rapid  succession 
of  preferments  to  the  patronage  of  the  Scottttli 
minister,  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  into  whose  family  ho 
had  been  introduced  as  cbaplain  in  1608,  and  whom 
be  b)id  accompanied  when  the  earl  came  down  to 
Scotland  that  year  to  hold  the  general  assembly  nr. 
Linlithgow,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  bisfaopH 
were  confirmed  and  extended.  It  is  said  that  AMMt, 
-  though  not  appearing  in  Viy  public  capacity,  waa 
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prifStely  of  great  aeirico  in  forwarding  the  mens- 
Ures  of  tbs  coart  upon  Hiia  occrbiod.  He  hnd,  alto, 
■white  R  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  attHined 
eoniidemble  repatatbn  for  his  thdologicnl  leartriog, 
nod  had  eapedally  distlognithed  htmaelf  at  the  op- 
pment  both  of  Popery  ftnd  AmilBisiiltin,  on  which 
latter  qnestiui  the  position  he  took  had  already  begnn 
to  involve  him  io  a  rivalry  and  eootentfon  vdth  hia 
eelebrnted  cotemponiry  Land,  which  did  not  cenae 
to  phee  them  in  oppoeition  to  each  other  bo  long  as 
they  both  lived.  At  this  date  Abbot's  Cntvinism 
probably  rather  aided  Dunbar'B  recoraniendation  of 
him  to  James's  favor,  and  helped  to  matte  his  maj- 
esty overlook  o&er  qnalities  in  the  mounting  bishop 
'flrhieh  were  notarally  the  least  to  his  liking.  <*He 
wnB,"nccordingto  Clarendon,  "a  man  of  very  morose 
manners  and  a  very  soar  aspect,  which  in  that  time 
WHS  called  gnivity,"  but  which  certainly  was  not 
James's  own  mode  of  making  profesBion  of  ortho- 
doxy. Abbofs  lenity'  to  the  non-conformists,  the 
eonfleqnenee  of  bis  Calvinlstic  opinions  and  of  his 
personal  anlipftthy  to  Land,  has  made  him  a  ftvorite 
■wWi  Puritan  writeni,  who  have  extolled  his  goveni- 
-ment  of  the  church  as  ibe  perfeetion  of  ttberalt^ 
nnd  wisdom ;  bnt  hia  beating  in  the  Conrt  of  High 
Commission,  in  every  other  respect  except  in  the 
repressioo  of  Paritanism,  showed  at  least  ss  much 
rnpncity  far  power  as  bad  been  manifested  either 
by  Whitgift  or  by  Bancroft,  and  the  sentences  bo 
waa  accustomed  to  paSB  upon  certain  kinds  of  de- 
-  lioquencies  go  far  to  support  the  testimony  of  the 
.  royaliat '  historian  as  to  the  natural  barehneBs  and 
severity  of  his  disposition.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
ostentation  of  independence,  too,  which  he  assumed 
nfler  he  could  hope  for  «o  farther  advancement. 
Abbot,  at  the  commencement  of  hia  career,  could 
-tickle  James's  ears  with  the  nuMt  courtly  flatterers 
of  the  time:  some  of  his  effbaioqs  of  those  days 
have  been  preserved,  in  wluch  ha  does  not  scruple 
-to'extol  his  mnjeaty  rb  equal  in  learotng,  pie^,  and 
other  virtues,  to  the  greatest  eharaeters  •both  in  pro- 
■  fiine  and  eacrod  histoiy. 

Abbot,  tfaou^  not  yet  formally  appointed,  had  beea 
already  selected  by  the  king  for  the  primacy,  whec 
(in  the  end  of  January,  1611)  death  deprived  him 
of  his  great  patron, .whom  he  now  no  longer  needed, 
the  £)9rl  of  X)unbar—><a.chinf  instrument  employed 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  discipline  of  our  kirk,"  says 
the  zealous  Presbyterian  chroniclei^who,  more- 
over, does  not  scruple  to  set  down  his  death,  just 
before  ho  had  finished  a  "sumptuous  and  glorious 
pnlnce"  be  was  erecting  at  Berwick,  as  a  proof  that 

the  curse  which  was  pronounced  upon  the  re- ' 
builders  of  Jericho  waa  executed  upon  him."  Spots-  ^ 
wood  eharacterises  him  as  a  man  of  daep  wit,  few 
words,  and  ]□  his  majesty's  service  no  less  faithfbl  | 
than  fortunate  t"  the  moat  diflleil  affiiirs,"  adds  the  | 
archbishop,  "  he  compassed  without  any  noise,  and  | 
never  returned,  when  he  was  employed,  without 
tae  work  performed  that  bo  was  sent  to  do."  His  | 
death,  which  was  followed  by  the  rapid  rise  of  Som- 1 
erset,  and  by  considerable  changes  in  the  civil  gov- 1 
emmeut,  made  no  change  ia  the  affairs  of  the  Scot-  ' 
tisfa  .church,  the  management  of  which  was  now 


entirely  in  the  hands  Of  the  bishops,  the  new  powsn 
conferred  upon  whom  by  Ab  assembly  at  (^sgow 
were  confirmed  in  stilt  more  ample  and  unqualified 
terms  by  a  parthiment  which  met  at  Edinbur^  in 
October,  1613.  Even  the  old  popniareinritofhatrvd 
to  prehcy  and  Hie  Anglican  fbrms  of  wonMp  seemi 
to  have  at  Ain  time  been  neatly  wearied  out  €b1- 
derwood  admits,  that  when,  in  the  spring  of  1614, 
the  people  were  charged  by  royal  proclana^a  to 
observe  Easter  Sunday  all  communicating  at  tb«r 
parish  kirks,  "  the  most  part  obeyed,  bowbeit  there 
were  acts  of  the  general  assembly  standing  in  force 
against  it."  The  death  of  Otadstanes,  archbisho}! 
of  Sr.  Andrews,  in  May,  1615,  opened  the  primacy 
to  SpotBWOod,  who  was  succeeded  as  arcUiishop  of 
Olasgow  by  Law,  bishop  of  Orkney.  "Here  it  a 
to  be  ofoserred,"  exclaims  Calderwood,  writingwhile 
both  these  prelates  were  still  at  the  bead  of  the 
church,  "  that  Mr.  John  Spotswood  and  Mr.  Jsmei 
-Law,  both  some  time  mtnistera  within  the  presby- 
tery of  Liolltbgow,  two  pretty  foot-ball  men,  are 
now  the  only  two  arehUdbc^  In  Scotland,  and  have 
now,  M  we  use  to  say,  the  ball  at  tfa^  fbot.  Thry 
were  both  near  tlie  point  of  suspenann  in  the  psrer 
times  for  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath :  now  tbey 
have  power  to  anspend,  deprive,  imprison,  fioe,  or 
confine  any  minister  in  Scotland.  Out  of  prepos- 
terous pity  they  were  spared  then  ;  but  now  tttsy 
spare  not  the  best  and  the  most  blameless." 

In  August,  1616,  another  geoeral  sssemUy  wa« 
called  together  at  Aberdeen  for  the  purpose  cf 
making  certain  further  alterations  wbieh  were  Btill 
wanting  in  order  to  assimilate  the  Scottish  clinrcli 
to  that  of  England.  A  number  of  lords  and  bsmoR 
sst  there,"  says  Calderwood,  "  with  their  silks  snd 
satins,  but  had  not  lawful  eommisnoo  to  vote."  In 
this  assembly,  among  many  other  things.  H  wb> 
enacted,  that  <*  an  uniform  order  of  Htnrgy,  or  di- 
vine service,  be  Bet  down  to  be  read  in  all  the  kirkt. 
on  the  ordinary  days  nf  prayer,  and  every  Sabbath- 
day  before  sermon,  to  the  end  the  common  peopli 
may  be  acquainted  therewith,  and,  by  cDstom,  mity 
learn  to  serve  Ood  rightly ;"  that  there  sbooM  be 
a  uniformity  of  church  disciplioe  throughout  all 
the  kirks  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  for  that  purpose 
a  book  of  csDODs  should  be  made  and  printed,  "dnwn 
forth  of  the  books  of  the  former  assemblies,  nni. 
wbece  die  same  is  defective,  that  it  be  supplied  by 
canons  nf  councils  sod  ecclesiastical  conventioni  in 
former  times;"  find  that  registers  of  baptisins  aixi 
burials  ahonld  be  kept  io  every  parish.  A  nev 
CQufeasion  of  faith  was  also  drawn  up  and  pob' 
Jished,  to  be  universally  received  throughont  the 
kingdom,  aod  to  which  aU  persoos  hereafter  BbosM 
be  bound  to  swear  and  set  their  hand.'  James  vb> 
-deairoua  that.certahi  addiHoual  ordinances  toncbuig 
kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Sapper,  the  private  ftdpuI>i^ 
tration  of  the  sacramenta  Id  certain  caaes,  the  ob- 
aervance  of  holydeys,  and  the  rite  of  confirmstioD. 
should  be  adopted  ;  but  "  the  difficulty  of  ndmitt'ig 
these  articles,"  Spotswood  tells  ua,  "  being  repre- 
sented in  an  humble  letter  to  his  majesiy  by  tbp 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  reason  p»ea  why 
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Aa  aame  cooU  oot  Iw  iuerted  with  th«  eaitoiw,  as 
hBTiDgat  DO  tine  been  meDtiooed  to  tbe  church, 
DOT  pn^NMod  io  any  of  their  ineetingB,  be  wea 
pleued  to  Ibilwer  presuog  of  the  nme  for  th«t 
tuae,  thinluqg,  at  hii  oemiog  into  SeoUand,  which 
be  tDteoded  the  next  aoinmer,  to  latiafy  aoch  as 
were  Mnipiiloiia.aDd  to  obtain  the  cbnroh'aconteot." 

la  Jannaiy  foUowing,  aecwiliDgly,  Jame*  wrote  to 
bit  Scottish  coQDci),  ioforming  them  of  hie  intention 
to  nsit  his  ancieot  kingdom,  an  ioteotioo  proceeding 
out  "of  a  longing  he  had  to  see  the  place  of  his 
braeding,  a  salmoo-like  iostifict,"  as  he  cbnracteris- 
tinllf  expressed  himself.     Among  other  directioos 
Bent  from  the  king,"  mya  Spots  wood,  ••one  was  for 
repsiriog  of  the  chapel  (the  chapel  royal  io  Holy- 
nod  Home),  and  some  Engbsb  carpenters  em- 
ployed, who  brought  with  them  the  portraits  of  the 
Apostlas  to  be  set  io  the  pews  or  stalls.   As  they 
Vara  pvaeeeding  in  their  work,  a  fboUsh  aod  idle 
nuDor  went,  Uiat  the  images  were  to  be  set  op  in 
the  chapel;*  and,  as  pioople  are  given  to  speak  the 
wont,  tt  was  cnrrent  among  them  that  the  orgpns 
csnie  firs^  now  the  ImageSf  and  ere  long  they  should 
hare  the  man.  The  Bnbop  of  Galloway,  then  dean 
of  the  chapel,  moved  with  these  speeches,  did  pen 
K  letter  to  the  king,  eDtreatiog  his  majesty,  for  the 
offense  that  was  taken,  to  stay  the  affixiog  of  these 
portraitB.    To  this  letter  he  procured  the  subscrip- 
tioQS  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  bishops 
of  Aberdeen  and  Brechin,  and  divers  of  the  mtnis- 
ten  of  Kdioburgli.    The  answer  returned  by  the 
king  was  full  of  anger,  objecting  igoorance  unto 
tbem  that  coold  not  distinguish  betwixt  pictures 
intended  for  ornament  and  decotation,  and  images 
erected  for  worship  and  adoratioo ;  and  resembliug 
them  to  the  constable  of  Castile,  who,  being  sent  to 
■wear  the  peace  concluded  with  Spain,  when  he 
anderstood  the  buunesa  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
chspel,  where  aome  anthema  were  to  be  sung,  de- 
ured  Uiat,  whatsoever  was  sung,  Ood'a  name  might 
not  be  used  in  it,  and,  that  being  forborne,  he  was 
coDtented  they  should  sing  what  they  listed.  Just 
BO,  said  the  king,  you  can  endure  lions,  dragons,  and 
defiU  to  be  figured  in  your  churches,  but  will  oot 
hllow  the  like  place  to  the  patriarchs  and  apostles." 
James,  however,  having  thus  discharged  himself  of 
hit  ever^ready  aod  abounding  rhetoric,  then  con- 
solt^d  hia  eqoally-uufuiliDg  caution  nod  timidity,  and 
concluded  his  epistle  by  giviog  order  for  stopping  the 
erecting  of  the  portraits — covering,  at  the  same  time, 
the  coDcessiou  which  pusillaaimity  or  prudence  had 
extorted  from  him  by  professing,  with  the  shallow 
(ud  trsnspareot  trickery  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
kingcraft,  that  he  had  not  yielded  •'  for  ease  of  their 
bmts,  or  coo6nning  them  in  their  error,  but  be- 
cause the  work  coold  not  be  done  so  ijuickly  in  that 
l^Dd  as  was  first  appointed." 

This  incident  was  prophetic  of  a  good  deal  that 
ioUowed  in  the  coarse  of  James's  personal  desling  on 
this  occaaioD,  first  with  the  parliament,  and  then 
with  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  clergy  of 

'  Ci^detwDod*!  tcconnt  i*,  th&t  "  there  ware  slao  oirred  tH«  iUIhh 
flwTwtln  ApoMlN  ukI  tha  Foar  BraBgaliMi,  entioarij  wrveftat 
>*  tnUr,  to  to  |11M  ■Bd  Mt 


his  native  country,  as  may  he  seen  by  turning  to  the 
summary  of  his  proceediaga  in  the  first  chapter.' 
The  church  hietoriana  have  preserved  some  curiona 
details  of  what  took  place  in  regard  to  the  firat  pmnt 
upon  which  his  majeaty  found  it  expedient  to  drayr 
beck  in  the  end.  after  the  osoal  violence  and  precip- 
iution  in  entering  upon  it. 

The  principal  article  to  which  the  aanction  of  the 
parliament  was  demanded  was  drawn  up  originally 
in  the  following  terms: — ••That  wbataoever  concln- 
sioo  was  taken  by  his  majesty,  with  advice  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  in  matters  of  external  poli- 
cy, the  same  should  have  the  power  aod  strength  of 
an  ecclesiastical  law."  This  was  too  strong  even  for 
the  bishops  themselves,  who  were  alarmed  at  the 
notion  of  becoming  parties  to  so  abrupt  and  uodia- 
guised  ao  extinctjon  of  .whatever  the  church  courts 
still  retained  of  even  the  name  and  semblance  of 
their  ancient  powen;  and  at  the  iotercession  of  their 
lordshipa,  who  reprearated,  that  in  the  niakiog  of 
laws  io  the  Scottiah  church  the  advice  and  consent 
of  presbyters  had  at  all  tiioes  been  requisite,  Jam^s 
was  induced  to  alknr  the  article  to  be  altered  so  as 
to  include  akwg  with  the  orcbbisbopa  aod  biahops 
•'  a  competent  nnmber  of  the  ministry and  in  this 
form  it  was  actually  passed.  Before  it  had  received 
the  royal  assent  the  clergy  sobscribed  their  strong 
protestation  against  it ;  but  Spotswood  asserts,  that 
"  as  it  falletfa  out  io  things  unadvisedly  done,  and  in 
the  heat  of  humor,  the  principals  in  that  business, 
quickly  foretbioking  that  which  they  had  done,  came 
the  next  morning  early  to  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  (Spotswood  himself),  entretuiing  him  to 
stop  the  presenting  thereof,  which  they  showed  he. 
might  easily  do  by  taking  the  same  from  Mr.  Peter- 
Hewet,  in  whose  hand  it  was  giveo  to  preaeafc."' 
According  to  Calderwood,  Hewet.  or  Hewat,  was. 
the  writer  of  the  protestntioo.  We  will  let  the 
archlHsbop  tell  the  rest  of  the  stoiy,  which,  even  in 
bis  own  version,  ia  not  particularly  to  the  credit  vS 
his  grace.  *•  This  man  (Hewat),"  he  lays,  "  being 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  had  lately  before 
beeb  preferred  to  the  abbacy  of  Crossragwell,  and. 
having  thereby  a  place  in  the  parliaroe at- house,  was. 
held  the  most  fitting  to  present  the  protestation, 
which  he  willingly  undertook^  for  he  loved  ever  to. 
be  meddling,  and  was  always  set  to  make  trouble. 
The  parliament  was  that  day  to.  close,  and  the 
archbishop,  knowing  how  ill  the  king  would  take 
their  doing,  went  the  more  timely  to  the  palace, 
where,  meeting  with  the  abbot,  he  asked  him  con- 
cerning the  protestation,  desiring  to  see  it,  and,  having 
perused  a  few  lines,  began  to  rebuke  him  for  taking 
in  hand  such  a  bnsiaess.  He,  making  aome  excuse, 
and  saying  it  was  a  protestation  only,  which,  could 
not  offend,  put  forth  his  baud  to  take  back  the  paper ; 
but  the  archbishop  holding  it  foat,  the  proteatation 
was  near  rent  betwixt  them.  It  happened  one  of' 
the  grooms,  called  John  Leviogstou,  to  see  them,  at 
strife  (fur  they  had  met  in  the  private  gallery  near  to. 
his  mnjesty's  chamber),  who,  showing  the  king  what 
he  had  seen,  his  majesty  came  forth,  being  as  yet 
undressed,  aod  asked  what  the  matter  was.  The. 
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arefabiBhop  answeml,  that  a  namber  of  mioistert, 
having  framed  a  protsstatioD  agaiiMt  the  article  of 
his  majflBty'B  prerogBtive,  had  giveD  it  to  the  man 
that  he  had  made  abbot  to  present,  and  that  he  bad 
undertaken  to  do  the  same,  for  which  he  (the 
■archlriahop)  had  been  chiding  him,  it  behig  an  nn- 
dutifal  part  id  him.  widHMit  a^ifjing  Uie  matter 
to  hia  ordlnaiy,  to  take  aneh  a  bmlnesa  ia  hand. 
The  man,  fiilling  npon  hie  kneea  and  trembling,  said 
that  he  sapposed  the  protestation  wonld  never  ofibnd 
his  majesty,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  preaent 
the  same  in  parliament,  bat,  now  that  it  appeared 
to  him  otherwise,  he  would  no  more  meddle  there- 
with." The  fright,  however,  into  which  he  was 
thrown  by  tbis  fight  between  the  archbufaop  and 
the  abbot  shook  James's  resolution ;  he  immediately 
went  and  commanded  the  register,  or  clerk  of  the 
parlbment,  to  pass  the  article  "as  a  thing  no 
way  necessary,  the  prerogative  of  hts  crown  bear- 
ing  faim  tb  more  than  was  declared  by  it;"  ihos,  ia 
hii  euatomafy  way,  reiliog,  or  vainly  trying  to  veil, 
wifli  aaotfaer  felae  pretense,  the  real  motive  of  his 
coaduct,  and  diinking  to  make  his  cowardice  pass  for 
magnanimi^  by  means  of  a  few  big  words. 

It  should  appear  that  the  resolution  of  calling  a 
conveatioD  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Andrew's  was  taken 
in  conseqnence  of  this  failure  in  the  parliament. 
There  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  archbishop's 
castle,  along  with  the  bishops,  according  to  Spots- 
wood,  the  ministers  of  chief  accompt,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty-six."  Haviug  narrated  his  two  suc- 
cessive attempts  to  effect  the  establishment  of  the 
additional  canons — first,  by  desiring  them  to  be  in- 
serted among  the  acts  of  the  church,  as  ordered  to 
be  collected  by  the  Aberdeen  assembly ;  secondly, 
by  his  proposd  in  ^e  late  parfiament  for  a  declara- 
tion of  his  prerogative  in  the  making  of  ecclesiastical 
law^— when  certain  of  yonr  aambert*'  said  he,  did 
maliciooflly  auemble  themselves,  and  form  a  prot- 
estation to  cross  my  just  deah«s he  proceeded  : 
*•  But  I  will  pass  that  among  many  other  wrongs  I 
have  received  at  your  hands :  the  errand  for  which 
I  have  now  called  you  is,  to  hear  what  your  scruples 
are  in  these  points,  and  the  reasons,  if  any  you  can 
hRve,  why  the  same  ought  not  to  be  admitted." 
With  a  ludicrous  affectation  of  logic,  while  in  the 
very  act  of  using  the  moat  open  and  outrngeoua 
violence,  he  further  told  them  that  he  meant  to  do 
nothing  against  reason ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  hts 
demands  being  just  and  religions,  they  must  not  think 
that  he  would  be  refused  or  resisted.  "For  your 
approving  or  disapproving,"  said  be,  "deceive  not 
yonrsalves;  I  irill  never  regard  it,  naiesa  you  biiag 
me  a  Keason  wluch  I  caa  aot  answer."  That,  in 
tmth,  ia  what  it  woald  be  hard  enough  to  do  la  be- 
half of  uy  thing  whatever,  with  a  very  pertiaacious 
disputant — oa  which  account  it  ts  fortnnate  that 
men's  doctsioDs  and  the  coarse  of  human  affairs  are 
not  left  to  be  directed  and  impelled  solely  by  logo- 
machy or  argumentation  :  with  King  James,  in  the 
present  case,  the  attempt  was  manifesriy  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  poor  ministers  therefore  fell  on 
their  -knees,  and  besought  him  tlut,  in  lieu  of  the 
proposed  debate  with  himself,  he  woaM  indulge 


them  with  a  general  auembly,  >•  wheMto  these  at- 
tides,  being  proposed,  might  be  with  a  commoa 
coflsent  received."  The  king,"  to  follow  Spots-  i 
wood's  narrative,  ••aakiog  what  isntmoc*  be  mi^ 
have  frf*  iboir  consenting,  diey  aaawarnd,  that  they 
fonnd  no  reason  to  dw  contnryt  and  knew  the  ai- 
aerably  wootd  yield  to  any  .reaaoaabla  thing  de- 
manded hi*  majesty.  Bnt  if  it  ftll  out  odMrwise. 
and  tihe  king,  and  that  the  articlea  be  refiised,  my 
difllenl^  slnll  be  greater;  aad  wbea  I  tbwSi  ose  my 
authority  in  establishing  them,  they  shall  call  nie  1 
tyniDt  and  persecutor.  All  crying  that  none  could 
be  so  mad  as  to  speak  so,  yet  experieace,  aays  th« 
king,  teUs  me  it  may  be  so ;  therefore,  unless  1  b« 
made  anre,  I  will  not  give  vtey  to  an  aaaamUy.  Mr. 
Patrick  Oalloway  saying  Aat  the  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's aheuld  answer  for  them,  Ibe  bishop  refused.  ^ 
for  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  them,  they  liavtD|,  1 
against  their  promise  in  the  time  of  parlianient,  Mkea  I 
the  eonrse  which  Uiey  did.*'  In  the  end,  however, 
the  king  agreed  to  take  tiie  aasmranee  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Galloway  himself  for  the  propor  bebavur  of  the 
ministers,  and  coaseaied  to  call  a  gsnerd  aasenNy, 
which  according]^  met  at  St.  Aadrevr**  oa  the  day 
appointed,  the  26th  of  November,  about  four  moothf 
after  hts,  majesty's  return  to  England.  But  here 
only  "a  fashion  was  made,'*  as  Spotawood  phmet 
it,  of  agreeing  to  one  of  the  five  articles — that  frhi<^ 
directed  that  the  commanion  in  certata  circumstait- 
cea  might  be  given  privately,  and  that  whenevor  il 
was  celebrated  the  minister,  contrary  to  the  Pre»- 
byterian  practice,  should  give  the  bread  and  wins 
out  of  his  own  hands  to  each  of  the  commaoicanu. 

To  the  letter  of  the  two  archbishops,  aanoaaeii^ 
what  had  beea  doae,  James  retomed  a  forions  so- 
BWer "  We  vrill  have  yon  to  kaow,**  said  his  maj- 
esty, that  we  are  oome  to  that  age  as  we  will  not 
be  content  to  be  fed  with  Ivoth,  aa  one  of  yonr  cost 
has  wont  to  apeak,  and  diiak  this  yonr  doing  a  dii- 
grace  no  leas  dian  the  protestation  itself.'*  "  Sioer 
your  Scottish  chnrch,"  he  added,  ia  a  postscript, 

hath  so  for  contemned  my  clemency,  they  shall 
now  find  what  it  is  to  draw  the  anger  of  a  king 
upon  them."  Meanwhile  he  commanded  both  their 
graces  to  *'  keep  Christmas  Day  precisely"  tbem-  1 
selves,  preaching  and  Choosing  therr  texts  according 
to  the  time,  and  to  urge  as  many  of  the  other  tHsh- 
ops  as  they  could  warn  in  time  to  do  the  seme.  Id 
another  epistle,  addressed  to  Spotswood  alone,  he 
inveighed  in  terms  of  the  bitterest  contempt  agaiasi 
the  Bcmidea  of  the  assembly,  and  what  he  called  the 
ridiculona  manner  in  which  the  two  pennrioos  coo- 
cessiona  they  had  nmde  wer«  hedged  aad  cobcmv- 
ed ;  and  he  coochtded  by  intimating  that— etpedsl- 
ly  since  the  point  of  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
had  not  beea  yielded,  ao  that  eithev  he  and  the  En- 
glish church  mnst  be  held  to  be  id<^troaB  in  tint 
;  particular,  or  the  Scottish  clei^  reputed  r^lKm* 
knaves  in  refosing  what  was  asked  of  tiiem— it  w>f 
his  pleasure  that  the  regulations  that  Iiad  been  psM- 
ed  by  the  assembly  should  be  altogether  supprested. 
and  that  no  effect  whatever  should  folbw  thereuf- 
;  on.  A  third  letter  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  thi- 
Scottish  coaneil,  doiiriog  them  to  withhold  the  jay-  ^ 
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neat  of  th«ir  ■I^MD^■  from  all  tha  rebelliiMN  mi&iB- 
ten  ootil  thaj  ihoald  prodace  evideaee  of  tiieir  coa- 
fanaity  under  the  hnods  of  their  bishops ;  find  this, 
B17S  Spouwoodt "  beiag  showed  to  the  laiDisters  of 
Ediobotgh  and  otheni  that  bappeaed  to  repair  to 
that  cttj  for  aagmeatatioQ  of  stipeodSi  did  cast  them 
ioto  a  great  fear,  aad,  repeotiag  their  wiUfulaeBS,  as 
thay  had  reason,  they  became  reqaestera  to  the 
Archbtsbop  oi  St.  Andrews  to  preach,  as  be  was 
commanded,  00  Christmas  Day,  at  Edinburgh,  tnut- 
iag  fall  Boajaa^  abaoM  be  mitigated  by  hia  obedieoee 
aad  hiteroeaaiaa  lor  tii*  rest."   Jamaa,  in  fimt,  was 
ptavulad  spoo  la  aaapend  the  edict  prahibiting  the 
piyiaaot  af  tha  raftactwy  clergymeo,  and  to  coo- 
mAe  another  aaaemUy,  to  be  held  at  Perth,  on  the 
35th  af  AagBSt,  1616.   **We  ware  once  fnlly  ra- 
•oltred,"  he  wrote  in  his  letter  sent  to  be  read  at  the 
opeaiag  of  this  new  conrocatioD,  "  aever  in  our  time 
to  have  caUed  any  more  assemblies  here  for  order- 
iag  Uiiogs  concerning  the  policy  of  the  church,  by 
reason  of  the  disgrace  oSered  nnto  us  in  thnt  late 
meeting  of  St.  Andrew's,  wherein  our  just  and  god- 
ly desires  were  not  only  neglected,  bat  some  of  the 
ntietes  concluded  in  that  seorofnl  manner  as  we 
wish  they  bad  been  refased  with  the  rest."  He 
wffin  told  the  assembled  clergy  that,  althoagh  he 
ibookl  In  very  glad  to  have  their  consent  to  the  ar- 
tides,  yat  they  must  not  think  that  he  had  not  an- 
ikaritf  ai^eiaat  to  ODjt^a  aoch  things  npon  the 
church  in  spite  of  any  oppositioo  they  might  make. 
If  uy  of  the  other  iohaUtants  of  his  native  kingdom 
of  Scotlaad,  he  intimated,  had  had  their  minds  ia- 
feeted  with  the  same  spirit  of  opposition,  he  was 
■ure  they  had  been  corrupted  by  the  clergy.  "What 
aad  how  many  abuses,"  said  he,  "  were  offered  us 
by  divers  of  the  ministry  there  before  our  happy 
coming  to  the  crown  of  England,  we  con  hardly  for- 
get, and  yet  like  not  mach  to  remember;  neither 
Uiiok  we  that  any  prince  living  shoald  have  kept 
himself  from  fiilliag  in  ntter  dislike  with  the  pro- 
feaiion  itself,  cousidenng  the  many  provocations  that 
were  given  uato.na."   After  ^e  king's  letter  had 
been  read,  the  primate,  who  assumed  the  place  of 
aioderator  or  {veaideDt,  made  a  speech,  wherein 
hs  protested,"  writes  Calderwood,  "  that  ha  craved 
iot  these  novatiens,  and  that  it  was  against  his  will 
that  they  wars  propnaed ;  yet  he  whs  persuaded 
diat  his  majesty  would  be  more  glad  of  the  consent 
of  this  assembly  to  these  five  articles  than  of  alt  the 
gM  of  India.   But,  in  case  of  their  refuanl,  he  as- 
sured them  that  the  whole  eatnte  and  order  of  our 
kirk  woold  be  overthrowo ;  some  ministers  would 
Iw  banished,  other  some  deprived  of  their  stipend 
and  office,  and  all  wontd  be  brought  under  the  wrnth 
of  BQtbority."    The  assembly  sat  only  two  days, 
the  principal  debates  being  carried  on  in  the  secret 
eommittee  for  preparing  the  business  to  be  brought 
before  the  House,  llieo  called  the  oooference ;  and 
on  the  second  day,  Thursday,  the  27th,  tha  vi^iole  of 
Are  articles,  beiag  pat  to  the  vote,  at  ooce  re- 
erived  the  aofliragea  of  all  the  members,  except  one 
MUaaan,  one  doeter,  and  forty-five  ministers.  AH 
the  bargasaea,  without  any  exception,  voted  in  their 
bvor.  The  lint  enjoined  that  peraons  coming  to 


the  Lord's  Supper  shoald  receive  dw  sacrament 

••meekly  and  rerereotly  upon  their  knees;"  the 
second,  that  the  communion  might  in  extreme  cases 
be  privately  administered,  "  three  or  four  of  good 
religion  and  conversation"  being  present  with  the 
sick  person  to  partake  of  it  along  with  him,  ac- 
oordiag  to  the  order  prescrU>ed  in  the  church  ;  the 
third,  that  baptism  might  in  cases  of  great  need  be 
in  like  manner  administered  in  private  houses ;  the 
fourth,  that  children,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
proper  age,  shoald  be  confirmed  by  the  bishops,  or, 
aa  it  was  expresBed,  that  eveiy  parish  minister  hav- 
iog  oateohiaad  all  the  children  in  hia  pariah  of  ei^ 
years  of  age,  and  seeo  that  diey  were  ^e  to  make 
rehearsal  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Befief,  and  Ten 
Commnodmenta,  and  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
Bmsll  Catechism,  the  bishops  should  "  cause  the  said 
children  to  be  presented  before  them,  and  bless  them 
with  prayer  for  the  increase  of  their  knowledge  and 
the  continuaoce  of  God'a  heavenly  graces  with  ev- 
ery one  of  them;  the  fifth,  that  on  the  days  and 
times  universally  set  apart  by  the  church,  the  birth, 
passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  sending  down  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  be 
commemorated  by  the  performance  of  divioe  serv- 
ice, and  tliat  on  the  said  days  all  ministers  should 
••make  choice  of  seventl  and  pertinent  texts  of 
Scripture,  and  frame  their  doctrine  and  exhortation 
thereto,  and  rebuke  all  superstitioas  observation  and 
licentions  pro&nation  thereof.**  In  the  following 
October  obedience  to  these  new  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitutions was  eojmoed  npon  all  tha  king's  Scottish 
subjects  by  a  proclamation  from  the  privy  council,  in 
which  it  was  particularly  commanded'  that  the  peo- 
ple should  ■•abstain  from  all  kind  of  labor  and  han- 
diwork" upon  the  five  newly-established  holydays; 
and  although  the  acts  of  the  assembly  had  not  yet 
received  any  parliameatary  ratification,  the  authori- 
ties did  not  scruple  to  apply  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  enforcing  their  observance,  just  aa  if  tbey  wer» 
already  become  in  the  strictest  sense  the  law  of  the 
land.  Several  persona  were  from  time  to  timp 
brought  before  Uie  Court  of  High  Commission  for 
the  viohition  of  the  holydays ;  but  the  point  npon 
which  the  people  stood  oat  most  obstinately  appears 
to  have  been  the  kneeling  at  the  communion.  To 
gain  their  coropliaace  here  persnauon  and  strata- 
gem were  employed,  as  -well  as  harsher  courses, 
if  we  may  believe  the  Presbyterian  authorities. 
The  following  is  Calderwood's  account  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  commanion  in  the  capital,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  28th  of  March,  1619 :  "  To  allure  many 
to  come  to  the  kirk,  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  of- 
fered them  liberty  to  sit,  stand,  or  kneel,  as  they 
pleased,  and  dealt  with  some  in  particular;  but  few 
were  moved  with  the  offer — cold  and  graceless  were 
their  commuDions.  and  few  were  the  commuaicantti. 
And  those  who  did  communicate,  either  kneeled 
not,  or,  if  they  kneeled,  were  of  the  poorer  aort,  who 
lived  npon  the  contribatiou  (the  money  collected  at 
the  church-doors),  and  kneeled  more  for  awe  than 
for  defetion,  or  were  membera  of  the  secret  council 
or  of  the  Colloge  of  Justice.  Some  were  deceived 
with  the  offer  of  liberty  made  by  the  ministers ;  for, 
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wheo  Hafiy  dune,  the  miniden  oaed  all  the  mmni  | 
thejr  coDld  to  cauBB  them  to  knaeL"  He  adds:  i 
**  The  communion  waa  celebrated  the  name  day  in 
the  Abbey  Kirk,  the  Weat  Kirk*  and  in  the  kirk  on 
the  north  aide  of  the  bridga  of  Leilh.  after  the  old 
form,  whereupto  the  iDbabitRDts  of  Edioburgb  re- 
sorted in  grant  nuoibers.  In  some  kirks  of  the 
counti7,  where  the  mitiieter  confortned,  the  people 
went  forth  and  left  the  minister  alone.  Some, 
when  they  coald  not  get  the  sacrament  sitting,  de- 
parted, and  besought  God  to  be  judge  betwixt  thera 
and  the  mioiater."  Many  miniBters  were  punished, 
some  by  BuspeosioOi  some  by  depriv^ioo,  some  by 
being  put  into  ward,  for  non-conformity  with  the  five 
articles  in  various  ways,  or  for  preaching  or  speak- 
log  against  thera;  and  some  proceedings  were  even 
taken,  in  April,  1620,  to  order  oertain  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  into  confinement,  without  any  regular 
trial,  "  for  asaisting  refractory  ministers  in  all  their 
disobedience,  and  ooantenancing  them  in  all  their 
public  doings."  An  anxious  inquisition  was  repeat- 
edly made  for  all  books  and  pamphlets  written 
against  the  antfaority  of  the  Perth  assembly — espe- 
cially for  one  by  David  Calderwood  (the  author  of 
•>  The  True  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  so 
largely  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages),  who, 
after  hiding  himself  for  some  time,  fled,  io  August, 
1619,  beyond  seas,  "with  his  purse  well  filled  by 
the  wives  of  Edinburgh,"  as  be  has  himself  told  us 
the  other  par^  asserted  at  the  time.  But  after 
these  methods  had  been  tried,  with  little  effect,  for 
three  or  four  years,  the  government  at  last  deter- 
mined to  have  the  five  articles  of  Perth  confirmed 
by  the  legislature,  and  a  parliament  was  assembled 
at  Edinburgh,  principally  for  that  pnrpose,  in  July. 
1621.  When  it  waa  about  to  meet,  a  number  of 
xealouB  ministers  (there  seems  to  have  been  about 
thirty  of  them)  hastened  to  that  city  from  diffierent 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  prepared  a  supplication 
or  petition  against  the  articles ;  but  the  day  before 
the  parliament  opened  they  were  by  an  order  of 
council  charged  to  be  gone  within  twenty-four 
hours,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion  ;  and  to  this  com- 
mand they  thought  it  expedient  to  yield  obedience, 
only  first  drawing  up  and  leaving  behind  them  cer- 
tain voluminous  reasons  and  protestations,  which, 
aoGordiog  to  Calderwood,  made  such  impression 
upon  the  hearts  of  many,  that  few  would  have  con- 
aented  to  the  ratification  of  the  five  articles,  if  they 
had  not  been  wrought  npon  by  the  Marquta  of 
Hamilton  (the  kiog'a  commissioner),  the  secretary, 
and  others  that  were  set  on  work  by  them."  The 
oonfirmation  of  the  acts  of  the  Perth  assembly  was 
carried  in  the  committee  of  the  lords  of  Uie  articles, 
with  the  opposition  only  of  four  members,  of  whom 
the  most  distinguished  was  Sir  John  Hamilton,  of 
Preston,  commiBsiooer  or  representative  for  the 
shire  of  East  Lothian,  a  relation  of  the  raerquia. 
The  subject,  however,  was  not  brought  forward  in 
the  House  till  the  last  day  of  the  sitting,  Saturday, 
the  4th  of  August.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  that  day  a  great  fire  br^ke  out  io 
Edinburgh,  which  "was  taken,"  says  Calderwood, 
•*  for  a  forewarning  to  the  estates  to  take  care  what 


I  they         Nor  waa  thia  all;  **  MaayoftbftiMople.'' 
I  the  historian  adds,  Mbeing  convened  in  thewttwsrd 
cogrt  of  the  palace  itf  HoJyrood  Houee,  obsarved 
that  when  the  lords  were  Baounted  on  their  horsM 
a  swan  did  flee  over  their  heads  fnm  the  north  to- 
ward the  south,  flsfling  widi  ber  WingSt  and  mat- 
tering  her  natural  song — the  people,  slukiog  their 
heads,  whispered  among  themselves  that  they  fear- 
ed a  bad  conclusion  of  that  parliament."  Spotswood 
sffirms,  that  the  marquis  4'did  carry  biiiMelf  and 
the  matters  committed  to  bis  trust  with  socb  wis- 
dom and  foresight  as  within  a  few  days  he  brooghi 
them  all  to  the  end  which  he  wished  without  aay 
open  cootradictioo."    But  from  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  Presbyterian  chronicler  it  appean 
that  the  act  of  ratification  was  not  (^>tained  witbont  , 
very  consideraUe  oppoaition  and  difllcnl^.   Orest  ~ 
efiinta  were  made  to  ^n  over  Sir  John  Hamikoa; 
but  nothing  wouUl  induce  him  eiUier  to  dumge  bii  i 
vote  or  even  to  absent  himaelf.   Even  of  those  who  | 
did  not  take  the  same  bold  part  of  direct^  opposite 
the  meuure,  several  are  repreaented  aa  having  as- 
sented to  it  with  visible  reluctance.      The  half  of 
the  town  of  Edinburgh,"  says  the  account,  "wai 
not  gathered  to  attend  upon  the  lords  and  other 
estates  when  they  came  riding  up  the  street 
When  they  were  in  the  parliament-huuse,  ihe  do*  i 
blemen,  according  to  the  custom,  went  into  the  inner 
house,  and  came  forth  to  the  outer  house,  by  de- 
grees, to  their  place.    But  the  earls  of  M<h1od,  Bo- 
chan,  and  the  Viscount  of  Lauderdale,  staid  in  the  j 
inner  house  till  the  kirk's  part  was  called,  and  God'i 
worship  through  her  sides  had  received  a  deadly 
wound ;  and  then  came  forth  to  their  own  places  to 
play  their  parts  in  civil  matters.**   Unniusl  preesn- 
tions  are  also  asserted  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  free  expression  of  opinion.  Scarcely  any  debate 
was  allowed,  and,  as  had  been  done  in  the  assemblft 
ooly  one  vote  was  taken  upon  all  the  articles.  If 
we  may  trust  to  Calderwood,  the  vote  even  in  this 
form  was  not  fairly  taken  ;  the  members,  he  stya. 
"  were  directed  to  express  their  voices  by  these 
words — Agree,  Disagree.    It  came  to  pass  tbnt  tlie 
wide  opening  of  the  mouth  at  the  syllable  A  did  eat 
up  the  first  syllable  J>U,  specially  by  those  who 
spoke  with  a  low  voice,  being  threatened  and  men- 
aced with  the  menacing  eyes  and  looks  of  the  sec- 
retar ;  and  so  the  negative  was  noted  for  the  af- 
firmative. Agree  for  Duagree. . . .  When  the  cbso- 
cellor  desired  some,  that  for  fear  ottered  not  tksir 
voice  diatinctly,  to  apeak  cot  freely,  the  secretar 
said.  Nay,  my  lord,  let  them  alone ;  Uiose  that  viU 
not  speak  out,  let  the  clerk  mark  them  aa  conaeal- 
era;  and  an  were  some  of  them  marked  indeed." 
The  innovation  of  voting  by  proxy,  whnh  bad  been 
introduced  by  an  act  passed  io  the  last  parliamsot. 
is  also  objected  to  as  one  of  the     uncouth"  or 
strange  practices  to  which  recourse  was  bsd  od  this 
occasion.    The  result  appears  from  Calderwood'e 
lists  to  have  been,  that  all  the  bishops  who  w«re 
present,  being  eleven  in  number,  voted  for  the  meas- 
ure ;  that  of  the  nobihty  and  officers  of  state,  thirty- 
five  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  fifteen  in  the  aega- 
tive ;  of  the  commissioners  for  shires,  fifteen  w  the 
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affirtBttivs,  sad  niiiBteMi  in  tbe  negatire;  and  of  the 
MNMBiMMMiti  fcrlHiF|gli8(  tWBoty  Id  thtf  ■fllrmntiVBt 
indtmn^-firoin  th»  o^aUve.  This  wtniM  gin  in 
ill  B^hejrHHis  Tate§  in  Citot  of  the  nitUintlon,  encl 
fifty-Dine  i^nhM  it.' 

The  Miger  of  the  Almighty,  liowerer,  wsa  nni- 
remlly  believed  by  tbe  Presbyterfaaa  to  bnve  been 
finUy  and  audibly  manifeated  oo  occasion  of  this 
extinctioD  of  the  liberties  of  die  "trae  kirk." 
^Wben  alt  the  acts  were  now  concluded,"  wntes 
tfaetr  fervent  hiatormn,  "  and  the  ringleadera  were 
insoltiog  over  tbe  defenders  of  ancient  orders,  and 
wishiog  every  one  to  have  wings  to  flee  to  eonrt 
wiUi  the  report,  tbe  grand  conniissioner,  rising 
from  the  tluwie  to  ratify  As  acts  by  touch  of  the 
•eepter,  at  the  same  very  momeDt  was  sent  Avm 
the  beavsns,  h>  at  the  windows  of  the  Hoase, 
which  waa  dailt  before  by  rensoa  of  the  darknesB 
of  tbe  day.  an  extraordioaTy  great  lightning;  nfter 
the  first  a  second,  and  after  the  second  a  third 
more  fenrfhl.  Immediately  after  the  lightning 
foOowed  an  extraordinary  great  darknesa,  which 
HBtontshed  all  that  were  in  the  House.  Tbe  light- 
DiDgs  were  seconded  with  three  loud  clnps  of  thun- 
der. Many  within  the  parliament-house  thought 
them  to  be  shote  of  cRunons  oat  of  the  Castle.  It 
appeared  to  all  that  dwelt  within  the  compnas  of 
tea  or  twelve  roilea,  that  the  clouds  stood  right 
above  the  town,  and  overshadowed  that  part  only. 
Tbe  beacon  standing  in  the  entry  of  Leith  haven 
was  beaten  down  with  one  of  the  blasts  of  thunder. 
After  the  figjhtoiDg,  daritnesB  and  thnnder  followed 
B  Bhower  of  hailstones  extraordinary  great,  and  last 
of  all  rain  in  sneh  abnndance  that  it  made  gutters 
ran  like  little  Imioks.  The  lords  were  imprisoned 
attont  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  Servants 
rode  home  with  foot-mantles,  and  their  maaters 
withdrew  themselves,  some  to  their  coach,  some  to 
their  foot.  So  the  live  articles  were  not  honored 
with  the  carrying  of  the  honors,  or  riding  of  tbe 
estates  in  ranks.  In  the  mean  time  the  Castle 
thundered  with  their  fiery  cannons,  according  to 
tbe  custom  ased  at  other  parliomenta.  This  Sa- 
lariHj,  the  4th  of  August,  was  called  by  the  peo- 
ple Black  Saturday.  It  began  with  fire  from  earth 
to  the  morning,  and  ended  with  fire  from  heaven  in 
Uie  evening.  When  the  fear  was  over,  then  durst 
aAeiats  scoff  and  say,  that,  as  the  Law  was  given 
with  fire  from  Meant  Sinai,  so  did  these  fires  con- 
firm their  laws."' 

'  k  fiutWr  iiat,  hamvna,  is  >dd«d  of  {wm  aw)  conniaiiaiMn,  who, 
■ji  ibi  hinoriBn,  "  wan  «ithtr  abarat,  or,  if  peaaat,  what  were  their 
■■ww  I  am  ■sMityn." 

'  Aneof  raeh  aihalata  tha  imAy  Pnatrrtarin  hiatorian  woold, 
fi^taUj,  hate  rackcnad  hia  epiacopal  jinl,  wlioaa  aotioa  of  the  ttorm 
uuC.:iima:— "Altbe  etMincof  the  pari wment,  which  waa  the  4ih 
i'Aa|Mt,aadk  ahmdaBeeafnia,  with  aodi  thoBdarinfi  and  Ifybt- 
aMp;  did  fall,  u  tka  MUanaB  aid  oUwn  of  tha  aataua  waia  oob- 
pcUnl  to  le«Te  their  horaea  and  bttaka  then  to  lhair  ooachea,  which 
thi  tiruaoM  K>rt  did  interpret  to  Im  e  riilble  lign  of  God'i  inger  for 
■uifiraf  Ike  acta  of  Perth ;  othata.  In  deriaios  of  their  fdly,  said  that 
it  wai  ■»  ba  lakaa  fat  u  apfaObattai  fton  fcaaven,  likoaiag  tha  awa 
>"the  thnaderiags  aod  l^tBingsal  iba  Kifingof  tha  law  toMoaaa." 
-Spotmci,  HiMt.  p.  Hi.  Caldenrood  raeorda,  that  on  Mooday.  tha 
Vlh  ef  Aofott,  whan  tbe  acta  of  tha  lata  parliament  were,  accottlEng 
la  rubmt,  proclainwd  at  tbe  ■Mfkat-enNS  of  Bdinbaif h, "  tha  tmnpeai, 
ws,  thaadar,  fin-flai|1ia  wars  raoawad,  and  continwd  all  tha 
liH    the  ttadiBf  of  the  BOU  at  tha  Craae."— fftff.  Ji.  784. 


The  news  of  tiie  pssHng  of  tfie  act  of  ratification 
put  King  James  in  great  apitHi;  bnt  the  bishopa 
and  the  government  in  Scotland  probably,  did  not 
share  in  his  majesty's  confident  self-gratolations 
that  all  his  troobles  wit%  the  kirk  were  now  at  an 
end.  In  an  epistle  addressed  to  them  on  the  ISth 
of  August,  we  find  him  rating  the  Archbiafaop  of  St. 
Andrew's  and  his  brethren  id  round  terma  for  the 
little  joy  they  had  testified  at  what  bad  been  done. 
'*  Solomon  saith,"  he  begins,  "that  every  thing  hath 
a  time;  and  therefore  certainly  the  last  letter  which 
we  received  from  yon  was  written  in  an  nnsenaoo- 
able  time,  being  fraughted  with  nothing  bnt  grieves 
and  expressions  of  affRCtlon,  like  iRmentations  of 
Jeremy,  in  the  very  instant  when  both  we  and  ye 
liad  won  so  great  and  honorable  a  victory  against 
the  enemies  of  all  religion  and  good  government; 
considering  also  the  very  time,  which  was  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  Angnst.'*  "The  greatest 
matter,"  he  goes  on,  **the  Pnribins  had  to  object 
apinst  the  church  government  was,  that  your  pro- 
ceedings were  warranted  by  no  law,  which  now  by 
thia  last  parliament  is  cntted  short.  So  that  here- 
after that  rebellious,  diaobedieot,  and  seditious 
crew  must  either  obey,  or  resist  both  God,  their 
natural  king,  and  the  taw  of  the  country."  It  re- 
mained only  therefore  for  them,  the  bishops,  to 
take  good  heart,  and  to  lose  no  more  time  in  re- 
ducing the  country  to  a  settled  obedience  to  God 
and  to  him,  the  king.  "  The  sword,"  continned 
James,  **is  now  put  in  your  hands:  go  on,  there- 
fore, to  ase  it,  and  let  it  raat  no  longer,  till  ye  have 
perfected  tbe  sernce  trusted  to  yon ;  or,  otherwiae, 
we  mnat  nse  it  both  agnioat  you  and  them.  If  any, 
or  alt  of  you  be  fainthearted,  we  ore  able  enough, 
thanks  to  God,  to  put  others  to  your  places,  who 
both  can  and  will  make  this  possible."  They  had 
two  sorts  of  enemies,  be  tells  them,  to  deal  with,  pa- 
pists and  PuritHDs:  as  papistry  was  a  disease  of  the 
mind,  so  was  Puritanism  in  the  brain  ;  and  the  only 
remedy  and  antidote  against  both  waa  a  grave,  set- 
tled, uniform,  and  well-ordered  church,  obedient  to 
God  and  their  king.  "  We  wish  you  now,"  pro- 
ceeds his  majesty,  "to  go  forward  in  the  action 
with  all  speed,  and  not  to  phow  yourselves  counter- 
feited now  when  ye  had  never  so  little  reaaon.  We 
expect  to  bear  hereafter  from  time  to  time  what  ye 
have  acted,  and  of  your  good  success,  and  not  to  he 
troubled  any  more  with  qnestions  and  conceits." 
And  he  ends  by  wishing  them  stent  hearts  and 
happy  success,  while  he  bids  them  farewell.^  But 
great  difficulty  was  still  found  in  inducing  public 
functionaries,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  in  genernl, 
to  conform  to  the  innovations.  At  first  the  milder 
methods  of  admonitions  and  threats  seem  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  Court  of  High  Commission; 
but  this  course  being  found  to  be  of  little  avail,  sus- 
pensions, deprivations,  fines,  banishments,  impris- 
onments, and  consignments  to  wards,  were  again 
resorted  to.    Many  details  of  these  latter  proceed- 

>  "This  letter,"  Calderwoud,  "a«  man;  ather  of  that  kind,  no 
doabt  was  pTucDrad  bf  tha  biahopa  thaBaalrae,  if  not  a'a>  daviaed  aad 
pMUMd  Iff  them  and  aent  Bp  bj  oonrt  to  be  aabaeiibsd."  The  obarM- 
teiiatic  atyle  and  spirit  of  tha  latter  Mffirientlf  refute  thia  notina. 
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iOgi,  froai  16S3  to  16*25,  are  preaerrfld  by  CiiMer- 
wood. 

Om  remarkibls  effect  of  thaw  aeveritieB  wu  the 
snddeo  growth  of  e  practice  irtiich  bad  hithait* 
been  Mucely  knowo  In  the  lustory  ot  Cbe  struggle 
reipectiag  religion  in  Seotiaodt  bat  which  from  tUa 
time  came  to  be  one  of  its  most  remarfcable  featnres 
— the  meeting  of  the  people  in  secret  aasembhes,  in 
which  they  might  enjoy  their  ferorite  mode  of  wor- 
«hip,  and  tlie  mioiatnitiooB  of  their  fiivorite  mioia- 
ten,  both  bow  ererywhere  expelled  from  the  regn- 
kr  churches  of  the  land.  In  1634  a  royal  procla- 
matioD  was  issued  denouncing  and  prohibiting  such 
meetings,  tbe  narrative  part  of  which  thos  describes 
their  nature:  "We  have  of  late  koown,"  anys  hia 
uiajasty,  "to  our  unspeakable  grief,  that  a  number 
of  our  subjects—some  of  them  misled  by  the  turbn- 
ient  persaasioDs  of  restless  ministers,  either  de- 
prired  from  their  fimcttons,  or  confined  for  just 
camaa,  or  such  as  leave  the  due  conduct  of  their 
owB  floek  to  debauch  and  seduce  their  neighbors ; 
raaay  affecing  bypoerMcaUy  the  glory  of  pnriQ: 
and  seal  abore  others ;  and  some  corrupted  by  the  | 
bad  esampla  of  the  former — ^have  eaaten  off  the  , 
rerereot  rMpect  and  obedience  that  they  owe  to  | 
our  aotfaority  royal  and  to  their  pastors,  contemned 
and  impugned  their  doctrine,  disobeyed  and  con- 
trolled their  ordinary  discipline,  abstained  to  hear 
the  word  preached  and  to  participate  of  the  sacra- 
meots  ministered  by  them  in  their  own  parish,  and 
have  disorderly  strayed  to  other  coogregatioDS.  and. 
in  the  eod,  nombers  of  them  have  assembled  them- 
selves in  private  houses,  in  Edinburgh  and  other 
places,  to  hear  from  intruding  ministers  preachiogs, 
exhortatioDB,  prayers,  and  all  sort  of  exereises  fit- 
ting their  nnmly  fantasies,  many  times  at  the  very 
ordinary  hoars  when  thur  own  pastors  were,  ac- 
cording, to  their  hwful  callings,  preachinjg  in  their 
parish  kirks.**  These  aeditioas  conventicles,  it  is 
added,  had  assamed  to  themselTea  the  name  of 
coogregations,  nod  dene  their  utmost  to  impress  the 
people  witii  a  persussion  that  the  king  and  govern- 
ment were  peraecators  of  the  lincere  professors  of 
the  true  religion,  and  had  corrupted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  Calderwood,  whose  old  Pres- 
byterianism  withheld  him  from  altogether  approv- 
ing of  these  irregular  meetiags,  would  have  as  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  very  exaggerated  representation 
of  the  facts.  A  number  of  good  Christians,"  he 
says,  "  convened  sometimes,  when  they  bad  occa- 
sion of  a  sound  and  zealous  minister  to  stir  them 
np  in  these  times  of  defection,  and  recommended 
to  God  the  desolate  estate  of  this  poor  lurk;  for  tbe  j 
pulpits  of  Edinburgh  sounded  all  tbe  contrary  way. 
But  Uiat  they  abatained  from  hearing  the  Word 
IHreached,  that  th»y  had  private  meeting!  many 
times  BiLthe  ordinary  hours  when  their  own  pastors  ! 
were  preaebiog  in  their  pariah  kiriu,  or  that  they 
assumed  to  tbeir  conventions  tbe  name  of  congre- 1 
gntion,  are  mere  forgeries."  | 

One  thing  still  remained  to  be  done  to  complete  ; 
the  uniformi^  of  the  English  aod  Soottish  cburch- 1 
ee  -the  imposition  npfwi  the  latter  of  a  liturgy  and 
form  of  common  prayer.   An  order  for  drawing 


np  anoh  m  ibnn  had  been  passed*  na  already  meo- 
tioned,  hy  the  Aberdeen  nssesnbly  of  1616;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  thing  was  nctaally  dooe  is 
consequence.  Calderwood  relatea  Uiat,  in  iuMKf, 
1633,  Mr.  Robert  Howies  principnl  of  the  Nsv 
Coll^  8k  Andrew's,  and  uro  of  hia  Imtbn 
IHofesaors,  were  dhwoted  1^  n  Jettnr  from  Di. 
Young.  Dean  of  Wincbestnr.  written  by  oooinund 
of  the  king,  to  use  tbe  En^iah  tiUirgy  at  the  pray- 
ers at  which  all  tbe  atndenta  in  ^ir  cdlege  wm 
wont  to  be  {wesont  every  morning  atid  e*eniag; 
'<  which,"  it  is  added,  was  presently  pot  io  execu^ 
tion,  notwithstanding,  they  wanted  the  wamot  of 
any  general  assembly,  or  of  any  continaed  practies 
of  the  form  in  times  by-past  since  tbe  Reformat." 
It  appears  also  that,  in  the  begiooiog  of  the  follow- 
iog  year.  Archbishop  Spotswood  soot  op  a  memo- 
rial to  court,  recommending  that  a  form  of  public 
worship  and  administratioa  of  tbe  sacraments,  &c, 
similar  to  that  of  the  En^h  ehnreh,  should  b« 
drawn  up  for  the  church  Scotland,  nd  sabmit- 
ted  for  the  af^iroval  and  RDetion  a  geneial  a»- 
sembly  of  tbe  clei^,  iriiicb  cwvocatioo  we  mg 
Boppose  earn  would  hare  been  taken  so  to  model 
as  to  insure  die  adoption  by  it  of  whatever  was  de- 
sired by  tbe  court.  Bat  tbe  continued  trooUes  ub- 
iog  out  of  tbe  enforcement  of  the  articles  of  P^Ttii 
are  understood  to  have  filled  the  hands  of  the  bishopa 
and  the  government  for  the  present,  so  thattfaia  other 
project  was  reserved  to  become  tbe  occasioD  of  s  now 
aod  much  greater  storm  in  the  next  reign. 

One  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  history  of  Ihe 
long  religions  contest  tbat  agitated  Scotland  for 
nearly  a  eeotnry  and  a  half  after  the  Reformstioo, 
ia  the  absence  of  any  controversy  about  pareij 
theological  dogmas  between  the  two  greet  psrtiei 
that  were  so  fiercely  opposed  upon  the  questkHis  of 
the  government  and  diBcipliue  tbe  ehonsb,  and 
the  foroiB  of  piUilic  worslup.  Down  even  to  tbe 
present  day,  indeed,  doctrinal  diaaent  has  made 
Httle  progress  in  that  country :  the  only  considenlile 
bodies  of  aeceders  from  the  eatablished  cburcli 
there  all  continue  to  adhere  to  its  staodsrds  of  faith. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  turbulent  times  we  have 
been  reviewing,  Presbyterians  and  Episcopaliaoi  in 
Scotlnqd  were  eqnally  Calvioists.  The  new  con- 
fession of  faith  enacted  by  tbe  Aberdeen  sssembl; 
of  1616,  under  the  domination  of  the  bishops,  ffss 
as  rigidly  conformable  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
great  Geoevese  refwroer  as  that  of  1560,  which 
WHS  drawn  up  by  Knox  himself;  or  as  that  after- 
ward compiled  and  published  by  the  sseembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster,  which  still  remains  tbe 
authorised  expoution  of  ^e  tenets  of  the  Scottah 
Presbyterian  church.  It  must  be  admiited.  nt  ib» 
same  time,  that,  geoerally  speaking,  tbe  Calrioiam 
of  the  EplBCopaliana,  although  expressed  in  the 
same  wwds,  and  accordant  in  the  mere 

letter  wtb 

that  of  Ibe  Presbyteriau  and  Puritanical  por^t 
in  spirit  and  temper  really  another  foitb.  Grett 
strictness  of  life,  a  carriage  and  disfiosition  hrgelr 
partakicg  of  ascettsm  aod  gloom,  an  eotbuimetic 
spirit  of  devottoo,  with  all  the  other  cttonl  con- 
comitRota,  good  and  bod,  of  ■  hot  mi  devoariog 
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seat— haoes^,  iM  wMMtoeM,  its  reitleHiiess, 
its  inqaliitivaiieM,  its  raaliiiaM»  its  MTogance,  hi 
BgotiHB,  its  iatolmnce,  its  mmt  of  clnrity — tfame 
worfl  die  products  »r  th*  doetrioeB  of  eleetioa  and 
joBtifintkia  by  ftUh  slooa,  n  held  by  die  gnat 
body  of  the  Presbyteriiiu.   In  the  generality  of  the 
EpiKOpaliatM  the  same  prafeMtoo  of  belief  was 
HMciated  with  features  of  chanicter  directly  tbe 
retene:  they  were  neither  nMwose  nor  precise, 
bat  took  religion  easy,  accastomed  as  they  were  to 
fesl  aa  if  the  dnuger  was  rather  lest  there  should 
be  too  much  of  it  ia  tbe  world  than  too  little.  la 
tiwir  notion,  too,  it  was  only  in  part  a  apiritaal  and 
nwnl  law;  it  was  in  great  port  a  mere  affair  of 
fbriii  and  faahioo ;  if  the  one  half  of  it  had  ooine 
down  fram  heaven,  the  other  was  but  the  maonfiic- 
tare  of  eipediency  and  tbe  civil  magiatnitm.  Tbe 
fident  BniagoDlsn  into  whidi  tfiey  were  dmtwn 
leaded,  of  eoime,  to  BiigiiMaC  the  Dataraldirergenee 
tbe  two  putiea ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  tbe  ex- 
treme scmpoloHty  of  tbe  Presbyterians  proroked 
>  greater  firaedotn  and  laxity  of  manners  among 
tbeir  opponeots  than  might  otherwise  have  pre- 
niled.   Some  even  of  tbe  Scottish  biehops  them- 
sebes,  of  this  period,  are  not  favorably  repfirted  of 
by  hutory  in  the  article  of  professional  decorum. 
Witboat  heeding  the  scandalous  imputations  and 
•oecdotes  which  aboaod  io  the  pages  of  Calder- 
«ood,  and  other  furious  Presbyterian  antfaurities, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  such  a  writer  ns  Burnet, 
for  examfrie,  who  in  one  place  says  of  them,  gen- 
ersUy,  tlwi  they  did  their  part  very  ill—tbaC  moat 
of  tbem  were  haughty,  neglected  their  funcMons, 
were  often  st  coorc,  and  lost  all  esteem  with  the 
people;*  and  in  another,  chatacterisea  Spotswood, 
tbe  primate,  m   ■  furodeot  and  mild  man,  but  of  no 
freat  de^oey  in  hte  coone  of  life ;  for  he  waa  a 
freqoent  player  of  cards,  and  used  to  eat  often  io 
tsferas;  beside,  that  aU  his  livings  wore  constantly 
effwed  to  sale  by  his  serrants."'   It  is  probable, 
•bo,  that,  although  no  attempt  had  yet  been  made 
ta  modify  the  doctrioal  standards  of  tbe  Scottish 
clasrch,  any  more  than  of  the  Engli^,  which  were 
•imoBt  equally  Calviaistic,  yet  a  disposition  to 
recede  from  the  puritanical  party  in  theological 
creed,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  had  spread  to 
I  eoDsiderable  extant  among  the  adherents  of  ei»8- 
copaey  io  Scotland  before  tbe  death  of  James. 
Tbe  proolanMtion  issued  in  1624  for  the  suppresBion 
fif  eoDTeUieles,  remmded  the  lieges  that  in  their 
*vn  age  and  in  that  of  their  lathen    anch  per- 
aidons  seeda  of  sepatxtion,  and  singnlarily  of  Uind 
tad  Mgaed  seaJ,"  had  "brought  forth  damned  aects 
of  Aaabqicists,  Families  of  Love,  Brownists,  Ar- 
HUDisos,  lUmnioates,  and  many  such  pesta,  enemies 
to  religion,  authority,  and  peace."   Upon  this  pass- 
■ge  Calderwood  has  the  following  remark :  As 
(orthefasr  of  damnable  sects' of  Armtniana,  Ana- 
baptiats,  6ee.,  we  had  an  erideot  proof  that  day  that 
the  gofemment  of  prelates  is  a  shelter  for  damna- 
Uo  Mcta;  for  Arroinian  preachers  posaesaed  the 

'  (hm  TimM,  i.  10. 

*  M.  p.  W,  Thn  TUH(B  wu  bat  nwarpontad  in  tin  Oifbrd 


moat  eminent  phees,  and  were  not  Mily  loloFatod, 
but  also  eounteoBnced,  because  they  maintained  in 
public  doctrine  the  power  which  our  prelates  had 
usurped."  Aa  long,  however,  as  Jamea  lived,  a  bar 
was  |daced  in  Uie  way  of  a  perfectly  open  profea- 
uon  of  anti*CalviDiatic  opinions  by  the  clergy,  either 
io  Scothnd  or  in  England,  or  at  least  of  any  altera- 
tion of  the  establisbed  standards  of  belief  and  doc- 
trine, by  the  character  and  position  of  that  prince, 
who,  coToting  no  other  sort  of  renown  so  mncb  as 
that  of  a  great  theologiRD,  and  laying  claim,  more- 
orer,  almost  to  the  authority  of  a  Protestant  pope 
in  virtue  of  bis  titie  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  and 
snpreme  earthly  head  of  the  diurches  within  his 
domioiens,  would  have  fek  himself  to  be  insulted  in 
the  most  tender  point  by  any  proposal  of  remodeling 
his  own  and  the  national  creed.  His  orthpdoxy 
James  regarded  as  the  highest  tost  and  token  of 
hn  learning ;  it  was  with  him  the  pt^t  of  honor, 
upon  which  he  stood  as  punctiliously  as  ever  woman 
did  upon  her  chnatity,  or  knight  of  old  romance  upon 
his  courage.  We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, how  his  zeal  took  fire  and  flnmed  up  on  occasion 
of  the  Armiaian  Vorstius  being  appointed,  io  1611, 
by  the  States  of  Holland,  to  tbe  professorship  of 
divinity  at  Lnyden ;  and  how  tbe  following  year  a 
much  more  frightful  oatblaae  of  it  actnally  consumed 
at  the  stake  here  in  England  tbe  bodies  of  two  un- 
fortunate Socinians  or  Arians.'  When  in  1618. 
also,  tbe  CaWinistic  party  in  Holland  succeeded  in 
ossemUiog  tiie  great  Protestant  eouocil  or  synod  of 
Dort  for  tbe  condemnation  of  tiie  Armioiaos  nod 
their  tenets,  Junes  sent  four  English  and  one 
Scotch  divine  to  raprvaent  the  British  chnrebes, 
and  to  take  port  in  the  assertion  of  the  fiiraons  Fire 
Points,  aa  they  were  ealled,  of  absolute  predestina- 
tion, the  limitation  of  the  benefits  of  tibe  death  of 
Christ  to  tbe  elect  only,  the  neoessity  of  justifying 
grace,  tiie  bondage  of  the  hunaan  will,  and  the  per- 
severance of  the  saints.  After  this,  the  Calvinistic 
sense  even  of  the  more  doubtful  parts  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  could  not,  with  any  decency,  be  openly 
celled  io  qaestioo  either  by  James  himself,  or  by 
any  of  his  bishops,  so  long  as  he  occofHed  the 
throne.  Nevertheless,  with  all  this  persistency  in 
the  doctrinal  formnlie  of  Calriniam,  various  motives 
operated  strongly  to  separate  James  from  the  more 
zealous  professora  of  that  creed  io  every  thing  ex- 
cept what  we  may  call  their  mere  verbal  tbeokigy. 
If  the  uotioos  of  Calrin  as  to  the  mysteries  and 
metaphysics  of  Christisnity  were  to  Us  taste,  the 
system  of  the  Genevan  reformer,  both  in  its  poHtioal 
and  in  ita  moral  spirit,  wra  his  abhorrence.  He 
hated  its  moroseness  and  aacetieism,  as  well  aa  its 
democratic  and  republican  tendeneiM.  The  Prei- 
byterinns  in  Scotland  and  the  Puritans  in  England, 
the  two  parties  with  whom  be  was  at  strife  during 
bis  whole  reign,  were  to  a  man  Calvinists.  Tbe 
most  ardent  friends  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  many  of  them  well  known  to 
be  secretly  disposed  toward  Arminianism,  however 
they  might  find  it  oeceMsry  for  the  present  to  oknk 
their  real  seotimeuta.  In  troth,  the  hostiU^  into 
1  Ses  aiita,  p.  4S. 
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which  the  two  parties  were  thrown  by  their  differ- 
ences as  to  other  mattera  oaturally  tended  to  divide 
them  niso  in  their  purely  speculative  theology,  and, 
since  the  Puritans  were  all  Calvinists,  to  make  the 
generality  of  churchmen  Armiaiana.  Such,  accord- 
ingly, was  fast  coming  to  be  the  case  toward  the 
close  of  the  present  reign.  And  Jamea  himself 
went  as  far  as  he  consistently  could  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  the  most  active  aupportera  of  the 
established  chnrcfa  were  beginning  to  lead  the  way. 
He  did  not  abjure  his  old  Calvinistic  articles  of  faith, 
but  irery  thing  else  of  Calvinism  he  threw  off  and 
opposed  by  every  means  in  his  power.  A  few  months 
before  the  assembling  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  he  bad 
published  his  Book  of  Sports;^  or  "Declaration  to 
encourage  Recreations  and  Sports  on  the  Lord's 
Day,"  the  object,  according  to  a  zealous  Episcopalian 
historiao,  being  to  counteract  the  evils  occasioned  by 
the  Puritans,  who,  by  raising  the  Sabbath,  had  taken 
occasioa  to  depress  the  festivals,  and  had  introduced 
by  little  and  little  a  general  neglect  of  the  weekly 
foBts,  the  holy  time  of  Lent,  and  the  embering  days. 
*•  But  this  was  not  all  the  mischief  that  ensued," 
adds  this  cotemporaTy  authority ;  "  for  several 
preachers  and  justicea  of  the  peace  took  occasion 
from  hence  to  forbid  all  lawful  sports  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  by  means  whereof  the  priests  and  Jesuits 
persuaded  the  people  in  the  northern  counties  that 
the  reformed  religion  was  incompatible  with  that 
Christian  liberty  which  God  and  nature  had  in- 
dulged to  the  sons  of  men ;  so  that,  to  preserve  the 
people  from  popery,  his  majesty  was  brought  under 
a  necessity  to  publish  the  Book  of  Sports."*  If  his 
majesty  bad  made  public  proclamation  of  his  dis- 
belief in  Christianity  altogether,  he  could  scarcely 
have  more  outraged  the  feelings  of  the  puritanical 
party  than  by  this  declaration,  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced to  be  his  pleasure,  "for  his  good  people's 
recreation,"  "that  after  the  end  of  divine  service 
Sm  uiM,  p.  H.  >  Haylin,  Hiit.  of  Pratbytery. 


they  should  not  be  disturbed,  letted,  or  disconniged 
from  any  lawful  recreationa ;  such  as  dancing,  either 
of  men  or  women,  archery  for  men,  leaping,  tsdIi- 
iog,  or  any  such  harmless  recreations;  nor  haTiog 
of  May-pules,  Whitsan-ales,  or  morrice-dances,  or 
setting  up  of  May-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith 
used,  so  as  the  same  may  be  done  in  due  and  cod- 
venient  4ime,  without  impediment  or  let  of  divioe 
service;  and  tfant  women  should  have  leave  to  curry 
rushes  to  the  church  for  the  decortng  of  it,  accord- 
ing t6  their  old  customs."  This  method  of  driving 
away  popery  no  doubt  seemed  to  many  very  liLe 
the  bringing  back  of  soma  of  its  worst  enortnltiei. 
In  fact,  the  anti-puritan  ism  of  James  and  his  frieodi 
swung  them  round  again  toward  the  old  religion  la 
other  res[>ect8  as  well  as  in  this;  and  hence,  dariog 
this  and  the  next  reign,  Arminian  sentimeata  in 
theok>gy  came  to  be  generally  held  as  implying  iu- 
clrnatiooa  both  toward  popery  in  the  church  and 
absolute  government  in  the  slate,  altboagb  there  is 
certainly  do  reasoo  for  supposing  Uiat  such  teadeii- 
cies  have  naturally  any  closer  connection  with  one 
side  of  the  controversy  about  predestination  sod 
grace  than  with  the  other.  And,  notwitbstandiag 
all  bis  professed  Calvinism,  James,  in  his  latter 
years,  found  faimaelf  driven  by  the  force  of  political 
considerations  into  what  might  almost  be  called  the 
direct  discountenancing  and  diacouragement  of  that 
mode  of  faith,  and  the  patronage  of  ita  opposite. 
Abbot,  the  Calvinistic  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
ceased  to  have  any  influence  at  court,  and  wr> 
eventually  disgrnced  and  suspended ;  while  Laud, 
Neile,  Harsnet,  Buckeridge,  and  others,  his  eneuiiea 
or  rivals,  theological,  political,  and  personal,  were 
promoted  to  the  richest  bishoprics  and  other  chief 
dignities  in  the  church.  In  August,  16S3|  certaia 
royal  injunctions  were  issued  to  the  clergy,  having 
for  their  evident  and  all  but  avowed  purpose  the 
silencing  of  all  such  ministers  as  were  most  se&loua 
in  the  inculcation  of  Calvinistic  doctrines.  Not 
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oal;  was  preaching,  the  great  weapon  of  the  Pari- 
tinica!  and  CalTtnistic  party,  reetrained  and  ham- 
pered by  the  order  that  do  preacher,  nader  the 
ruik  of  a  bishop  or  a  deao,  should  io  his  sermons 
fill  into  Boy  commonplace  of  divinity  not  to  be 
foaod  in  the  Thirty-nice  Articles  or  the  Homilies, 
but  it  was  moreoTer  expressly  commanded  that  no 
mere  pariah  minister  should  presume  to  discourse 
to  any  popular  auditory  on  the  deep  points  of  pre- 
destination, election^  reprobattoo,  the  universality, 
efficacy,  reaiatibility,  or  irresistibility  of  Ood's  grace 
— ia  other  words,  upon  any  one  of  the  doctrines 
peculiar  to  Cahriniam.  All  persons  ofTending  agRinst 
this  re^EatioD,  or  against  another,  which  prohibited 
loy  preacher  of  any  degree  whatsoever  from  hence- 


forth presoming  in  any  anditory  to  declare,  limit, 
or  set  bounds  to  the  prerogative,  power,  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  sovereign  princes,  or  to  meddle  at  all  with 
aflbira  of  state,  were  made  punishable  with  smpeo- 
sioo  for  a  year  and  a  day,  till  hia  majesty  should 
prescribe  some  further  penalty  with  advice  of  the 
convocation.  This  was,  if  not  an  actual  abjuration 
of  Calvinism  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  the  court 
party  in  the  charcli,  at  the  very  least  a  distinct 
abandonment  of  all  the  distinguishing  articles  of 
that  creed  as  essential  articles  of  belief,  which,  in 
the  view  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  was  quite  as 
damnable  a  heresy  as  the  absolute  rejection  or 
denial  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arminian 
bishops  and  clergy  were  accused  of  making  opea 


St.  PiBL'i  CacMi,  u  tl  tpftmi  daring  tat  rerrlcM  p«tfnriu«d  beftm  James  I.  and  hU  Coait,  Buadar,  SSili  March,  1S30.  Tbfl  Cailiedral 

In  Ibfl  background.  From  a  palaUng  of  the  Period. 
TbU  Cross  was  destroyed  In  IfttS,  by  order  of  the  ParllnnienL 


K^Tnnces  toward  popery  fully  as  fast  ns  they  reced- 
ed from  Calvinism.  To  quote  the  summary  of  a 
iDoderD  ecclesiastical  historian  of  Puritan  principles, 
"ihe  new  bishopa  admitted  the  church  of  Rome  to 
be  s  true  church,  and  the  pope  the  first  bishop  of 
Christendom.  They  declared  for  the  lawfulness 
of  ims^es  in  churches;  for  the  real  presence ;  and 
^t  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  a  school 
BKety.  They  pleaded  for  coofesaion  to  a  priest,  for 
(■cerdotal  absolution,  and  the  proper  merit  of  good 
worlu.  They  claimed  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  the  episcopal  character  from  the  Apostles,  through 


the  church  of  Rome,  which  obliged  them  to  main- 
tain the  validity  of  her  ordinations,  when  they 
denied  the  validity  of  those  of  the  foreign  Protes- 
tants. Further,  they  began  to  imitate  the  church 
of  Rome  in  her  gaudy  ceremonies,  in  the  rich  fur- 
niture of  their  chapels,  and  the  pomp  of  their  wor- 
ship. They  complimented  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  with  their  dignitary  titles,  and  spent  rII 
their  zeal  in  studying  how  to  compromise  matters 
with  Rome,  white  they  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
old  Protestant  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and 
.were  remarkably  negligent  in  preaching  or  instruct- 
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ipg  the  peoplB  HI  Christian  4iiowledga,"*  DiMeot 
of  course  throve  under  this  neglect;  and  the  more 
the  heads  of  the  church  tended  to  Arminianiifni  to 
popery,  nod  to  the  doctrine  of  abaolotism  in  politics, 
the  fenher  and  the  ffwter  did  the  peopto  go  on  re- 
ceding from  all  these  things,  and  drifting  over  to 
Pnritanisin,  Calrinisra,  and  democracy* 

Snch  wa«  the  state  to  which  things  had  been 
brought  when  James  died,  and  his  son,  Charles, 
eune  to'  reign  in  his  f  tead.  Ncftwi^atandiiig,  how- 
eror,  that  the  course  of  eTents^froin  the  beginmog 
of  the  DOW  reign  continaed  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  favorable  to  the  progress  of  th»  moremeDt 
that  had  already  advanced  so  far,  it  required  sUII  a 
space  of  some  years  to  bring  the  gradually-rising 
waters  up  to  the  bursting  or  overflowing  point. 
The  rush  came  at  last  from  the  north,  and  a  darli- 
rolling  inaodation  of  Presbytery  soon  filled  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

We  have  seeo  to  what  insignilicaDee  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  Scottish  church  bad  bean  reduced 
before  the  death  of  James ;  from  the  accession  of 
Charles  they  were  no  longer  suffered  to  be  held  at 
all.  And  even  in  the  syuods  and  presbyteries  the 
bishops,  who  were  in  their  own  persons  or  by  their 
nominees  perpetnal  moderators  of  these  snbordinnte 
courts*  controlled  every  thing:  so  that  the  grent 
body  of  the  clergy,  so  potent  in  the  former  popular 
coostitutioD  of  the  church,  were  now  brought  down 
to  be  mere  parish  priests,  with  little  more  to  say  in 
a  legislative  or  regulating  character  than  the  com- 
mon soldiery  have  in  an  army.  The  chief  admin- 
istration of  ecclesiastical  nfTnirs  was  left  in  the  bands 
of  the  primate,  Archbishop  Spotswood ;  but,  although 
bis  power  in  this  department  was  nearly  absolnte, 
it  is  admitted  eveu  by  Presbyterian  writers  that 
Spotswood's  government  was  not  only  able,  bat, 
upon  the  whole,  as  temperate  and  conciliatory  as  it 
well  could  have  beeu  in  the  circumstances,  and  that 
probably  the  convulsions  which  eventually  broke  out 
might  have  been  prevented  if  his  antbotity  had  been 
permitted  to  continue  unimpaired  and  uninterfhred 
with.  From  the  very  first,  however,  the  archbishop 
was  pressed  upon  with  imptntnnities  to  advance  at 
a  qnicker  step  than  he  was  inclined  to  take,  both  by 
some  of  his  right  reverend  brethren,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  the  king  himself,  acting  under  the  insti- 
gation of  the  restless  and  impatient  Laud.  Where 
no  violent  opposition  was  offered,  conformity  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  to  the  lato  restrictive  laws  which 
had  been  carried  in  the  assembly  and  the  parlia- 
ment had  not  at  first  been  very  strictly  enforced  by 
Spotswood  and  the  Scottish  privy  council ;  but  with- 
in B  few  weeks  after  his  aocession  Charles  wrote  to 
the  archbishop,  informing  him  that  he  was  deter- 
oiined  that  there  should  be  an  end  of  this  Inxity ; 
and  in  July,  1626,  he  seqt  down  n  set  of  regulations, 
in  wUeb,  althon^  it  wss  directed  tiut  such  minis- 
ters ss  had  been  admitted  before  the  asaembty  of 
1618,  and  had  previously  preached  against  conform- 
ity, should  be  excused  from  obeying  the  five  articles 
or  canons  of  Perth  for  a  little  time,  till  they  should 
1^  better  instructed,  and  that  all  those  who  bad 
1  Hnl,  Hilt.  Par.  1.490. 


been  banislied,  oonfined,  or  evspended  dxmld  he 
replaced  in  their  charges,  on  giving  secaurity  for 
their  future  good  behavior — indnlganoes  and  coq- 
ceesions  probably  obtained  by  Spotswood's  re|m- 
sentations — it  wss  at  tiie  same  time  ordered  tbsl 
conformity  to  the  said  five  canons  should  be  strialy 
enforced  on  all  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  mia- 
istry  since  the  Perth  assembly,  and  that  ■  txind  to 
that  effect  should  be  subscribed  1^  every  new  «a- 
trant  into  the  ministry  at  his  admiasiDB. 

About  the  same  time,  Ae  foithnr  to  esalt  the 
hierarchy,  his  majesty  hsstesed  to  confer  npcpa 
Spotswood,  its  head,  certidn  morka  of  d%nity  aad 
preCnunenee  which  mra  as  distastelhl  to  the 
aristocracy  as  to  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  Seot- 
I  tish  nation.  First  he  was  admitted  by  the  nytl 
I  command  to  a  new  office,  thut  of  President  of  the 
I  Court  of  Exchequer;  and  soon  after,  letters  came 
I  down  directing  that,  as  primate  and  metropolitan, 
he  should  take  place,  as  was  the  custom  in  Eogbixt, 
before  the  lord  chancellor,  and  of  course  bel<Hre  all 
others  of  the  temporal  nobility.  To  this  transpou- 
tion,  however.  Hay  (afterward  Esrl  of  KinDDol), 
who  then  held  the  office  of  chaucelbr,  "a  gallant, 
Btont  man,**  is  Sir  James  Balfour,  the  nnoaliat,  csHi 
him,  never  would  submit.  Balfour,  who  was  kml- 
lyon-king-at-arms,  and  consequently  conversant  with 
such  motten,  relates  an  incident  which  vividly  por- 
trays the  irritation  and  scorn  excited  in  the  brsuts 
of  the  fierce  and  haughty  Scottish  nobles  of  tbit 
day,  by  the  intrusion  of  these  novel  pretensions  of 
the  clergy.  "I  remember,"  says  he,  "that  King 
Charles  sent  me  to  the  lord  chancellor  (being  then 
Earl  of  Kinnoul)  the  day  of  his  coronation,  in  the 
morning,  in  anno  1633,  to  show  him  that  it  was 
will  ond  pleasure,  but  only  for  that  day,  tlist  fae 
would  cede  and  give  place  to  the  archbishop:  but 
he  returned  by  me  to  his  majesty  h  very  briek  no- 
swer,  which  was,  that  since  his  majesty  had  bees 
pleased  to  CDOtinue  him  in  that  oflice  of  chooceOor, 
which,  by  his  means,  his  worUiy  fiither  of  famon* 
memory  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  was  rrsdy  in 
dU  humility  to  lay  it  down  at  his  majesty's  feet ;  but. 
since  it  was  his  royal  will  he  should  enjoy  it  witb 
the  known  privileges  of  the  same,  never  n  stoosd 
priest  in  Scotland  should  set  n  foot  before  him  m 
long  as  his  blood  was  hot.  When  I  had  retnted  his 
answer  to  the  king,  he  said,  Weel,  Lyon,  let's  go  to 
business;  I  will  not  meddle  further  with  that  old 
j  cankered  goutish  inan,  at  whose  lutods  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  but  sour  words.*"  Haj. 
I  accordingly,  was  troubled  no  more  on  the  subject, 
till  he  died,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  this  {I6tb 
I  December,  1634),  when  Spotswood  was  immeditta- 
ly  raised  to  the  office  of  chancellor  himself. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  certain  of  Us  brsrhrsD 
had  already  been  for  some  years  at  work  in  voter' 
mining  the  influence  of  the  f^mate  at  court.  Spots- 
wood  himself  is  said  to  have  made  no  fevrer  dtan 
fifty  journeys  to  London  in  the  course  of  bis  priiDS- 
cy  of  about  twenty-four  years;  but  the  opposttioo 
of  temper  between  him  and  Laud  made  all  tbis 
diligence  of  little  effect.  Excepting  at  the  timM 
*  ABiiiliorScol.fl.UI 
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of  theM  shart  petiadieil  visiti  he  had  necflaiarily  ■ 
hu  brndi  fully  ocenpied  with  the  ifihin  of  bis  two 
high  offieee,  and  tittle  leimire  either  fer  cahivftting 
eo«rt  fiiTOr,  or  for  watching  and  counteractiog  the 
iotrigoes  of  his  oppooeota  and  rivals.  A  custom, 
toot  bad  grown  ap  of  baring  one  of  the  bishops 
gaoeially  tvaidMit  ia  London,  in  order,  as  is  was 
uivaasad,  to  deal  with  his  majesty  for  the  weal 
rftfae  chneh,  ooatribotioaa  being  collected  tbrongb- 
oot  the  eooDtzy  ibr  the  maintenance  of  Ae  persona 
who  were  snccessively  sent  op  on  Hm  commission, 
which  atibrded  the  best  oppmtaniQr  for  the  more 
imbitions  members  of  the  bench  to  insinuate  them- 
ssl'M  into  the  good  graces  of  Laud,  sod  to  seek  to 
idnnce  their  fbrtnnes  by  siding  with  him  Bgaioat 
their  own  metropolitan.  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
object  they  adopted  and  made  ostentatious  profes* 
uoo  of  Laud's  Arminian  theology,  as  well  as  of  his 
church  and  state  politics;  and  while  the  openly 
tfowed  design  of  the  measures  which  they  urged 
fiirward  was  to  bring  the  Scottish  church,  in  diaci- 
pUne,  m  docCrinOf  and  in  ceremonies,  into  perfect 
esi^inni^  with  the  EngUeh,  it  was  universally  felt 
tbit  they  also  desired  to  bring  both  churches  nearer 
tfasn  either  of  them  yet  was  to  iJm  oii^^nal  popish 
nodel  in  aD  these  respects. 

Aooordiog  to  Buroet,  Charles  had,  from  the  first, 
Mt  his  heart  upon  carrying  through  two  designs  in 
legird  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  "  that  his  father 
btd  set  on  foot,  but  had  let  the  proaecutioD  of  them 
fidl  ia  the  last  year  of  his  reign."  The  first  of  these 
VIS  the  recovery  of  the  tithes  and  church-landa ; 
tor  which  end  we  are  told  he  determined  to  go  on 
with  and  complete  the  project  only  began,  or  rather 
Only  aaooanced,  by  James,  of  annulling  all  the  grants 
of  property  of  this  descriptioD  made  in  the  mioority 
of  the  latter,  and  also  to  augment  the  Sfuiitual  lords 
ia  parUameot  to  their  old  number  by  the  restoration 
of  the  titular  abbots.   In  this  scheme,  however,  but 
Kttle  prggrcM  was  made  beyond  the  secret  purchase 
bam  the  two  great  bmifies  of  Hamilton  and  Uennox 
<if  the  thbey  of  ArbroaUi  for  the  see  of  St.  An- 
^w's,  and  the  lordship  of  Glasgow  for  the  other 
•Kbbidiopric.  "  These  lords,"  saya  Burnet,  •'made 
&  ahow  of  zeal  after  a  good  bargain,  and  surrendered 
4eiD  to  the  king.   He  also  purchased  aevernl  estates 
of  less  value  to  the  several  sees;  and  all  men  who 
pretfloded  to  favor  at  court  offered  their  church- 
hods  to  aale.  at  a  low  rate."   But  no  grants  were, 
u  had  at  lirat  been  threatened  or  intended,  actually 
mnmed  without  compensation.    It  may  be  also 
meotiaDed,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  that 
when  Charles  came  down  to  Scotland  to  be  crown- 
ed, in  1633,  he  erected  a  new  bishopric  at  Edin- 
bor^ ;    aod,"  says  Burnet,  in  bis  gossiping  way, 
"  Bide  one  Forbes  bishop,  who  was  a  veiy  learned 
ud  pious  man :  he  had  a  atrmige  faculty  of  preach- 
ing five  or  rix  hoars  at  a  time :  his  way  of  life  and 
Oration  waa  thought  monastic,  and  bia  learning  ky 
io  iDtiqnity ;  he  studied  to  be  a  reconciler  between 
Papiata  and  Protestants,  leaning  rather  to  the  first, 
■>  appears  by  his  Connderalionea  Modestm  :  he  was 
I  lery  simple  man,  and  knew  little  of  ^e  world ;  so 
ks  fell  into  several  errors  in  conduct,  bat  died  soon 
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after,  suspected  of  popery,  which  suspicion  was  in- 
creased by  his  son's  turning  pepist.'" 

The  other  grand  project  to  which  Charles  was  in- 
stigated by  Land  and  his  partisans  among  the  Scotch 
bishops  was  the  imposition  of  a  litni^  upon  the 
church  of  Scotland--tt  measure  whicb  was  carried 
forther,  and  which  ere  long  aet  the  whole  kingdom 
in  flaroea.  To  adopt  the  homely  bat  expressive 
langosge  of  Balfonr,  writag  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  this  »  was  that  business,  the  so  mnch  advan- 
cing whereof  since  bad  not  only  rooted  out  the 
biahops,  root  and  branch,  but  also  ruined  the  king 
and  his  haill  family.  Tfair  [these]  unhappy  bishops, 
they  were  evil  counsalors,  but  worse  musicians: 
for  they  tempered  their  strings  to  such  a  clef  of 
ambition  aod  superstitious  foolery,  that,  before  ever 
they  yielded  any  soond,  they  burst  all  in  pieces."* 

It  appears  that  the  first  proposal  made  in  the 
present  reign  for  the  iotroductien  of  a  liturgy  into 
the  Scottish  church  was  brought  forward  in  1630, 
at  a  convention  of  the  clergy  called  by  the  jnimate, 
at  the  king's  command,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
couidering  how  the  whole  order  of  the  church  of 
England  might  be  adopted  in  Scotland.  Land's 
representative  or  emusary  upon  this  occasion  was  a 
Mr.  John  Maxwell,  then  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  who,  a  few  years  afterword,  was  made 
Bishop  of  KiWB,  and  after  having  been  driven  out  of 
the  country  at  the  general  overthrow  of  episcopacy 
in  Scotland,  obtoined  the  bishopric  of  KilUla  in  Ire- 
land, and  died  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  1646.  Al- 
though several  consultatioos  upon. the  subject  took 
place  in  the  two  following  years,  nothing  waa  de- 
termined upon  till  Charles  came  dawn  to  Edin- 
bargh  to  be  crowned,  in  1633,  when,  as  Clarendon 
tells  us,  "ha  carried  with  bim  the  resolution  to 
finish  that  important  business  in  the  cbnrch  at  the 
same  time."  "  And  many  wise  men,"  adds  this  bia- 
torian,  were  then,  and  still  are  of  oinnion,  that  if 
the  king  had  then  proposed  the  litui^  of  the 
church  of  England  to  have  been  received  and  prac- 
ticed by  that  nation,  it  would  have  been  submitted 
to  without  opposition.**  This,  however,  it  is  said, 
was  opposed  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  as  they  pro- 
fessed,  in  part  on  the  ground  that  there  were  some 

'  Own  TimM,  i.  S3.  Bliho))  William  Forbra,  wbo,  bsfors  hit  alera- 
tion  to  tha  bench,  bad  b«eii  one  of  the  niniitert  of  Ediobargh,  mutt  not 
be  confoandad  with  either  of  hii  learned  ralktiDDi,  Petrick  Fotbei, 
bUhop  of  Aberdeen  (I61i-lSU),  end  hie  Km,  John  Forbea,  the  eQlhor 
of  leieral  theologicml  woAi  wrillen  in  Lfttin,  which  long  enjoyed  a 
high  reputatioQ.  The  frieuda  of  Biihop  William  Forbei  indignantljr 
Awj  the  tnith  of  the  impatation  of  paparjr  thrown  npon  bin  b}r  Bar- 
net,  finmat  himaalf,  in  the  prcrace  to  hi*  Ufa  of  Biiho{i  Badel,  1665, 
ha*  drawn  a  more  favorable  charaoler  or  tha  Biahq)  or  Edinbaif  h  than 
'  that  quoted  in  tha  text.  Ha  there  taja,  "  lie  waa  a  gjaTe  and  eainant 
divine  ;  mj-  father,  that  knew  him  lon^,  and  beioc  of  oonaael  for  faiu 
in  hit  law  matlan,  had  occaaion  to  know  him  well,  hat  oftau  told  me 
that  he  never  taw  bim  but  he  thought  hit  heart  in  heaven,  and  he  waa 
■ever  alone  with  him  bnt  he  felt  within  himaelf  m  eoouMntafj  oa  thaae 
wvrda  ait  the  ApoelWa — Did  not  oar  heaita  bm  within  na  while  ha  jet 
talked  with  oa,  and  openad  to  na  tha  acripturea.  He  preached  with  a 
xaal  and  Tehemeace  that  made  him  often  foiget  all  the  meaaarei  of 
time;  twoorthree  hontawaanoaUiaardiBary  thing fhrhin."  Biahop 
Forbei  died  within  a  ycsraftar  ha  was  niaad  to  Um  hmA.  Bu  tmHj 
printed  woA,  "  CoaaideMlaan  Modaate  et  Padllca  Conlnvaiaiaran 
da  Jaiiilicatione,  Pnrgatorio,  Inrocaltone  Sanctorum,  Chriito  Medin- 
tore,  et  Encheriaiia,"  did  not  appear  till  manj  jaara  after  hii  death, 
h«Ting  batn  hiaoght  out  at  Lcnika  in  1658,  tader  tha  can,  aa  it  is 
thought,  of  Dr.  Thomai  Gala.  >  AnaaU,  ii.  140. 
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thiogi  ID  the  Eoglish  Htnrgy  wluch  coald  not  be 
altogether  defended,  but  priDcipally  from  the  ap- 
prehensioa  that  the  popular  feeling  in  Scotland, 
nlways  jealoua  of  England,  might  be  inflamed  by 
what  would  be  construed  as  indicating  an  intention 
of  making  e?ery  thing  in  the  former  country  be 
overridden  by  the  inatitntionB  and  cuatoms  of  the 
latter.  The  expedient  of  having  a  new  liturgy 
prepared  for  the  special  use  of  the  Scots  <•  was  so 
paasiouately  and  vehemeutly  urged,"  says  Claren- 
doo,  even  the  tMshopa,  that,  howeveri  they  da- 
ftrred  to  the  minds  and  bnmon  of  other  men,  it 
was  manifest  enough  that  the  exception  and  device 
proceeded  from  the  pride  of  thenr  own  faeam.** 
The  fact,  however,  appears!  to  have  been,  that  the 
opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  EogltBfa  liturgy 
came  from  those  of  the  bishops,  namely,  Spotswood 
ttod  his  friends,  who  would  have  been  best  pleased 
to  go  on  as  they  had  been  doing,  without  any  ap- 
poiuted  form  of  public  worship  at  all,  and  that  their 
chief  motive  for  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
new  form  was  probably  the  hope  that  the  thing 
might  in  that  way  be  got  rid  of  altogellier.  In  the 
end  it  was  determinod  that  a  liturgy  and  a  book  of 
canons  should  be  drawn  up  in  Scotland,  and  then 
submitted  for  revisal  to  Land,  aansted  by  hii  Iffother 
prelates,  Juxon  and  Wren.  Bsroet  s^s,  ezpreas- 
ly,  that  die  hooka  *•  were  never  examined  in  any 
puUie  asiembly  of  the  (Scottish)  clergy;  all  was 
managed  by  three  or  fbnr  as|^ring  bishops — Max- 
well, Sydaerf,  Whitford,  and  Ballantine,  the  bishops 
of  Ross.  Oalbway,  Dunblane,  and  Aberdeen."^  The 
Book  of  Canons,  the  shorter  and  easier  work,  was 
the  first  begun',  or  at  least  the  first  finished  :  it  was 
confirmed  by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal, 
dated  23d  May,  1635 ;  and  a  proclaniation  was  at 
the  same  time  issued  by  the  king  for  tlie  due  ob- 
servance of  the  canons  within  his  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  a  fatal  inadvertency,"  observes  Clar- 
endon, that  tiiese  canoDs,  neither  before  nor  after 
they  were  sent  to  the  king,  had  been  ever  seen  by 
the  asaembly,  or  any  convocation  of  the  clergy, 
wbicfa  WHS  Bo  etrictly  obliged  to  the  observation  of 
thera ;  nor  so  much  as  ornnmunieated  to  the  lordg 
of  the  council  of  that  kingdom ;  it  being  almost  im- 
possible that  any  new  discipline  could  be  introdnced 
into  the  church  whkh  would  not  much  concern  the 
government  of  the  state,  and  even  trench  upon  or 
refer  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the  kingdom."  It 
was  alio  strange  and  much  to  be  regretted,  be 
thinks,  that  the  canons  should  have  been  published 
before  the  liturgy,  seeing  that  seventt  of  them,  to 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  were  to  swear 
to  submit  and  pay  all  obedience,  expressly  enjoined 
a  punctual  compliance  with  the  ritual  and  form  of 
worship  which  yet  remained  unsettled,  or  at  least 
unannounced.   It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  If  any 

1  Own  Timei,  i.  36.  Bnrnat'a  miimeTstioB,  howmr,  ii  •umeirlut 
h*ity  and  locwe.  Huw«ll  became  biihop  or  Rom  in  1033;  S^dterf 
MM  iniMlaMd  fran  BneU*  la  QaUowaj  in  I9M ;  Wbitfurd  wm  pro- 
moM  MthaM«,BDtof  DiiBlilBna,bDtaf  BndiiD,  in1BS4.  BuaMiae, 
or  ratliar  BaHmden,  wu  tnulmled  fran  DaDbIsM  to  AbndMn  is 
1SS4.  W«<Mettiani,  who  bociiae  btihop  of  Donblue  ia  1036,  and 
LmdMjr,  tnuiihted  from  Brechin  to  Edioborgh  in  1031,  ara  moniionad 
u  two  of  tho  bUitutpB  of  Lattd'i  putr  who  had  a  chief  haad  in  thia  boa- 
iMM,  bjr  other  ntbocltlaa. 


more  prudent  or  dexterous  maaagameBt  of  Che  bos- 
Iness  would  have  prevented  the  flame  which  acto- 
ally  broke  out ;  but,  certainty,  wfae^r  we  kmk  to 
the  character  and  snbstance  of  the  proposed  inno- 
vations, or  to  the  manner  and  circnrasCanceB  of  tbeir 
introduction,  nothing  could  have  been  better  fitted 
to  provoke  ttie  simuhaneous  avunoB  nod  rerolt 
aga^t  them  of  all  ebasea  of  the  Scottish  oation— 
of  the  aristocrat,  as  weD  m  the  cle^y  aad  the 
general  mass  of  the  people.  The  canons,  aa  Clsr* 
endon  renurba,  in  the  mere  mode  in  iriiieh  Ihey 
were  prqiared  and  pDbrnhed,  **  appaarad  to  be  so 
many  new  lawa  bDpoaed  upon  the  whole  fcingdmi 
by  the  king's  lolo  aotbori^,  and  eontrtred  by  a  few 
private  men,  of  whom  they  bad  no  good  o|riniae, 
and  who  were  strangers  to  the  natjon ;  ao  Aat  it 
was  thought  no  other  than  a  subjection  to  Eogtend 
by  receiving  laws  from  tlienee."  Then,  he  also 
acknowledges,  they  were  so  far  from  being  con- 
fined to  the  church,  and  the  matters  of  religion,  tiiat 
they  believed  there  was  no  part  of  tbeir  civil  gov- 
emment  uninvaded  by  them,  and  oo  persons,  of 
what  quality  soever,  unconcerned,  and,  as  they 
thought,  unhurt  in  them."  Among  other  oovel  ex- 
travagances contained  in  these  canona,  which  filled  j 
all  men  with  alarm,  were  Uio  nnUmitad  extent  1 
signed  to  Ae  royal  power  and  pmrogative,  «4iicb  | 
was  expressly  dachred  to  be  adsording  to  Uie  pat* 
tern  frf"  the  kings  of  brael ;  the  levore  reatrietioDs  | 
laid  upon  acelasiastiea]  persona,  aa,  for  exainjrfe,  dwt 
none  of  them  should  become  surety  for  any  man,  | 
and  that  nil  of  them,  from  Insbope  inclusive,  wha 
died  without  children,  should  be  obliged  to  bequeath 
a  considerable  part  of  their  property  to  the  cbnrcb, 
and  even  if  they  should  have  children,  still  to  leave 
something  to  the  church,  or  for  the  advancement  of 
learning ;  that  no  person  should  officiate  as  a  teaclt- 
er,  either  publicly  or  privaMly.  without  having  first 
obtained  a  license  from  the  archbishop  of  the  prov- 
ince, or  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  These  and  other 
things  of  the  same  kind  the  great  royalist  historian 
oddly  thinks  might  have  been  fit  to  be  commended  to 
a  regular  and  orderly  people  piously  diapq^ ;"  bat 
be  admits  that  the  whole  mesa  was  »too  stroag 
meat  for  infants  in  discipline,  and  too  nrach  dout- 
iahment  to  be  administered  at  once  to  weak  and 
queasy  stomachs,  and  too  much  inclined  to  nanseste 
what  vras  most  wholesome.*'  In  doctrine,  also,  of 
course,  the  new  canons  were  all  that  wss  most 
abhorrent  to  Presbyterian  eonsciencea ;  io  seme 
points,  indeed,  they  were  thought  to  go  to  the  very 
verge  of  popery,  particularly  io  their  assignmeDt  of 
the  power  of  abnilution  to  the  bishops,  and  in  the 
injunction  "that  no  presbyter  should  reveal  any- 
thing he  should  receive  in  confession,  except  in 
such  cases  where  by  the  law  of  the  tend  bis  own 
life  should  be  forfeited" — the  practice  of  conf^ioDt 
under  whatsoever  restrictions,  being  kmked  upon  hj 
most  Protestants,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  Clar- 
endon, *•  as  the  strongest  and  most  inseparaUe  limb 
of  antiehriM;."  The  proper  positions  of  tiie  fbst, 
and  of  the  altar  or  commonion-taUe,  in  evety 
church,  were,  moreoveri  set  down  with  sll  the 
punctiliousness  which  Laud  held  to  be  requisite  in 
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Midb  mtttan,  bat  which  amaj  other  CturistiBDS, 
md  MpeciaUy  duM  of  Sootlcad,  were  aceiMtoined 
to  look  upon  as  the  height  of  poerili^  mad  saper- 
etitioii.  lo  wU  tluDge»  ia  ^ort,  these 'cbdoob  were 
dengned  and  fitted  to  briog  the-  Scottish  ofaorch 
iDto  ts  exact  eoDformity  as  posnble  with  the  Ar- 
■^■D,  hatf-popMh  nodal  wUeh  Land  had  eatah- 
ibhed  ia  Englaiid. 

It  was  niava  than  a  year  after  the  imblioatmi  of 
the  Book  of  CsMna  befinv  the  Lita^  was  ready. 
It  ii  Hid  tibat  tlie  fine  edition  of  ib»  iMter  work, 
after  it  was  printed  off,  profed  w  nosatitfactory  to 
Land,  that  it  was  sold  for  waste  paper.  Ultimately^ 

his  Rhera^oos,  it  was  brought,  as  his  opponentB 
Pledged,  to  be  little  better  than  an  Engltsfa  transla- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Missal ;  snd  in  this  form  it  was 
■t  kit  pafolished,  and  th»  nse  of  it  eojoioed  by 
n^al  prodamation,  in  December,  1636.  It  was  at 
first  directed  that  ^e  new  service  should  begin  to 
be  resd  in  nil  the  churches  at  the  following  Easter; 
tnd  the  more  impatient  Eoal  of  Maxwell,  Wedder- 
bnm,  and  Whftfiird,  the  lushops  of  Ross,  Dunblane, 
asd  Brechhi,  did.  In  Act,  htirodace  It  then  in  Aose 
three  diocesea.  SpotawcMid  and  his  par^,  bow- 
sm,  had  in  tk«  meao  tine  atrosgly  advised  that 
BMre  time  abonid  be  allowed  to  prepare  the  public 
Buad  for  the  cbange  ;  and,  in  compliance  widi  dieir 
rapreseatatiooa,  it  had  been  resolred  that  the  great 
inimtatioQ  should  be  put  off  till  the  autumn.  Fionl- 
]j,  it  was  arranged  that  the  reading  should  be  be- 
goD,  by  way  of  experiment  or  example,  only  in  the 
chnitlies  of  Edinburgh  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
borbood,  oo  Sunday,  the  23d  of  July,  "  to  the  end 
tbit  the  lords  of  the  seasion,  snd  others  who  had 
uij  law  business,  might  see  the  success  of  it  before 
the  linng  of  the  session,"  on  the  first  of  Augnst, 
and  so  might  report  what  had  been  done  to  all  parts 
of  the  coantry  on  their  retnm  home.*  This  deter- 
Diiaation  seems  to  have  been  taken  with  the  tame 
preeiiritaacy  and  want  of  proper  provision  and  fbre- 
AoQ^t  tiiat  had  marked  the  management  of  the 
bauness  'firom  the  first.  According  to  Clarendon, 
tma  the  privy  council,  or  Scottish  government,  re- 
cced no  further  notice  of  what  was  intended  to 
b«  done  than  the  public  announcement  made  on  the 
!»eeedmg  Sunday  to  the  whole  kingdom,  when  it 
vas  intimated  from  the  pulpits  that  the  liturgy 
woD)d  be  read  on  that  day  week.  Bat  no  country, 
ID  tmtb,  was  ever  more  strangely  circomatanced  in 
mpect  of  the  administration  and  superintendence 
uf  pBblic  aflhirs  than  Scotland  was  at  this  most  criti- 
cs moment.  In  England,  aa  Clarendon  observes, 
"there  was  so  little  curiosity,  either  in  the  court 
or  die  eonatiy,  to  knew  any  thing  of  Scothind.  or 
"hat  was  done  there,  that,  when  the  whole  nation 
wu  aolieitons  to  know  what  passed  weekly  io  ^^r- 
way,  Poland,  and  all  other  parta  of  Europe,  no 
Ban  ever  inquired  what  was  doing  in  Scotland,  nor 
had  that  kingdom  a  place  or  meqtioo  in  one  page 
any  gazette."  "  Scottish  aflkirs  were  never  nien- 
lioBed  at  the  English  council-board  ;  indeed,  ns  the 

>UM historian  informs  us,  "the  king  himself  had 

bMB  ilways  so  jealous  of  the  privilege  of  that  his 

*  laAvwth,  ii.  nr.  >  Tlut  i*,  nowip^iar. 


native  kingdom,  and  that  it  might  not  be  dishonored 
by  a  auspicioD  of  faaviog  any  dependence  upon  Eng- 
land, tluit  he  never  suffered  any  thing  relating  to 
that  to  be  debated,  or  so  mwh  as  communicated  tq 
hia  privy  council  in  this,  but  handled  all  those  atfoira 
himself  with  two  or  three  Scotsn[ten,  who  always 
attended  In  the  court  for  the  busineas  fif  that  king- 
dom.** Of  thess  Soottish  managers  at  this  time 
resident  iit  London,  Ibe  chief  was  Ifaa  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  whose  infloenee  was  so  predoninan^ 
^t  all  matters  are  said  1^  Clanadfn  to  have  Imea 
dispatched  by  his  sole  advice  and  direction';  but  the 
head  of  the  adnunistratioo  io  Scotland  was  the  lord 
treasorer,  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  a  person  whom  the 
favor  of  Chariea  had  within  a  few  years  advanced  to 
that  high  rank  and  office  from  the  station  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman.*  He  was,"  says  Burnet,  "a  man 
of  great  parte,  but  of  too  much  craft ;  he  was 
thought  the  capablest  man  for  buainesa,  and  the 
best  speaker  in  that  kingdom."  But  Traquair,  after 
all,  was  only  tho  chief  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
Scottish  government;  the  whole  was  a  confbaed 
scene  of  foction  and  Intrigue,  in  which  the  manage- 
ment nf  public  nfTairs  was  little  better  than  a  mis- 
erable contention  of  itrivste  interest  and  personal 
rivalries  and  animosities.  The  lord  treasurer,  it  is 
said,  had  been  made  the  enemy  of  Spotawood  by 
the  prinaate  having  been  the  means  of  preventing 
bis  marriage  with  a  wealthy  heiress,  and  he  had 
thereupon  thrown  himself  into  the  interest  of 
Laud,  ao  that,  when  the  affair  of  the  liturgy  was 
in  hand,  he  was,  according  to  Clarendon,  "  the  only 
counselor  or  layinnn  relied  upon  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  that  business."  But  if  Traquair 
was  lord  treasnrer,  Spotawood  was  both  lord  pri- 
mate and  lord  chnncellor :  his  son  also  held  the 
high  office  of  President  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
or  supreme  court  of  civil  jurisdiction ;  and,  if  the 
three  or  four  bishops  who  supported  Tmquair  and 
Land  were  the  most  active  and  fiery  spirits  of  the 
hierarchy,  Spotawood  still  drew  after  him  the  great 
majority  of  the  right  reverend  bench.  But  the 
worst  of  all  was,  that  neither  faction  in  the  gov- 
ernment possessed  any  real  hold  or  authority  in  the 
country :  the  politics  of  Laud  and  the  politics  of 
Spotawood — the  views  of  the  more  ardent  and  im- 
petuous, and  those  of  the  more  timid  nod  tempo- 
rizing, among  the  bishops  —  were  nearly  equally 
detested  by  the  geoeral  opinion  of  all  classes  in  the 
community.  Episcopacy  had  fairly  succeeded  in 
acquiring  the  hatred  alike  of  high  and  low — of  some, 
indeed,  only  by  its  opposition  to  their  prejudices  or 
their  interests,  bat  of  many  others  by  much  in  the 
conduct  and  demeanor  of  the  bishops  that  was 
offensive  to  their  conscience,  their  reason,  and 
their  best  feelings.  Authorities  the  least  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  any  Presbyterian  partialities  con- 
cur io  admitting  that  the  bishops  mainly  drew  upon 
themselves,  by  their  own  rashness,  arrogance,  and 

>  "  At  thia  tiiM  ■  priTmta  leDtlamn  of  tba  nHw  of  Suwwt  wu  b*. 

coBH  H  cMwideraUo  Utat  ba  wu  niaad,  bjr  •eTenl  dcgraea,  la  ba  nada 
'  Earl  oTTnqMir  and  tord  traunrar,  ud  wu  in  gnu  famr;  bat  ayf- 
'  farad  kftarwatd  audi  *  reratw  of  fiwliuie,  that  I  h«  him  ao  low  that 

ba  waolad  bnad,  and  wu  forced  to  bag,  and  it  wu  ballaTWl  diad  of 
1  htufer."— Fanwf,  0mm  Ttma,  i.  U. 
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graspiDg  ambitloD,  rbe  storm  by  whicb  they  were 
now  assailed.  We  hare  seen  above  in  what  terms 
Burnet  speaks  of  the  Scottish  bishops  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  James.  In  the  nest  reign  he 
describes  them  as  having  alt  become  '*  so  lifted  op 
with  the  king's  zeal,  and  so  eoconraged  by  Arch- 
bi^op  Land,  Aat  they  lost  all  temper '  he  speaka 
of  •*  Uie  fmy  of  their  proeeedii^,**  and  obserres, 
both  of  them  and  of  die  other  persons  associated 
wHh  them  in  condnetiog  the  affiura  of  the  kingdom, 
that  they  had  as  litde  of  the  pmdenee  of  the  aer- 
pentasof  the  innocence  of  the  dore.**'  Clarendon, 
after  admitting  that  the  bishops  of  Scotland  '*bad 
rery  little  interest  in  the  affections  of  that  nation, 
and  less  anthority  over  it,"  disapproves  of  the  ex- 
pedient adopted  by  Charles  to  redeem  them  fh>m 
contempt" — the  placing  them  in  high  civil  offices — 
as  both  premature  and  otherwise  injudicioas :  "  it 
had  been  better,"  he  says,  "that  invidioas  pro- 
motion had  been  suspended  till,  by  their  grave  and 
pioQS  deportment,  they  had  wrought  upon  their 
clergy  to  be  better  disposed  to  obey  them,  and 
upon  the  people  to  like  order  and  discipline and 
he  adds,  "This  UDreaKmable  accnmnlatioo  of  so 
many  honors  i^d  tbem,  to  which  their  fanetionB 
did  not  entitle  them  (no  bishop  having  been  so  mneh 
as  a  privy  conpdlor  in  veiy  many  years),  exposed 
them  to  the  noiversB]  eovy  of  the  wlu^e  nobility, 
many  whereof  wished  them  well  as  to  tfaeir  ecclesi- 
astical  qaalificetioDB,  but  conM  not  endure  to  see 
fhem  possessed  of  those  offices  and  employments 
which  they  looked  upon  as  naturally  belonging  to 
themselves;  and  then  the  number  of  tbem  was 
thought  too  great,  so  that  they  overbalanced  many 
debates;  and  some  of  them,  by  want  of  temper,  or 
want  of  breeding,  did  not  behave  themselves  with 
that  decency  in  their  det>ates  toward  the  greatest 
men  in  the  kingdom  as  io  diseretioo  they  ought  to 
have  done,  and  as  the  others  reasonably  expected 
from  them  :  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  any  advan- 
tage to  the  church,  or  facilitating  the  good  intentions 
of  the  king  in  settBng  order  and  government,  it  pro- 
duced a  more  general  prejudice  to  it."*  And  io  a 
snbsequent  part  of  his  narrative  Uie  noble  historian 
rematia  that  tbp  quietness  of  die  peofde  for  a  short 
time  after  the  chief  places  in  the  state  were  thus 
bestowed  upon  churchmen,  although  it  was  at  first 
interpreted  to  proceed  from  a  newly-begotten  af- 
fection and  reverence  toward  the  church  and  a  dis- 
position to  submit  to  the  proposed  innovations  in 
the  mode  of  worship,  yet  appeared  afterward  really 
to  be  from  the  observation  they  made  of  the  tem- 
per and  indiscretion  of  those  bishops  in  the  greatest 
aathority,  that  they  were  like  to  have  more  advan- 
tages administered  to  them  by  &eir  ill  managery 
than  they  could  raise  by  any  contrivance  of  their 
own."*  Still  more  openly  are  the  same  and  other 
charges  advanced  by  the  co temporary  annalist, 
Spalding,  a  Scottish  Episcopalian,  and  a  bitter  en- 
emy of  Presbytery  and  Fntitaaism,  who  enume- 
rates among  the  provocations  tbwt  aroused  the  revolt 
against  the  church  to  wldch  he  belonged  "the 


>  Own  TimH,  i.  94. 

>  Hirt..  i.  8S  (Edit.  1717). 
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pride  and  avarice  of  the  prelates,  seeking  to  over- 
rule the  haill  kingdom;" — "their  inbringiog  of  in- 
novations widiin  the  church,  such  as  rochets  vrora 
by  prelates  in  time  of  service  at  divers  chorehes, 
&c." — and  their  intolerable  grBedioesa,  seeking  to 
reduce  noblemen's  rl^ts  npon  slight  reasons." '  He 
professes,  indeed,  to  state  these  simply  as  the 
gronnds  on  which  the  "menBte  of  miscontentsd 
Puritans,"  by  whom  the  first  opposition  to  the  Et- 
orgy  was  focretly  OTganiaed,  and  among  whom  he, 
improbaUy  enough,  maintains  boA  Traqn^  and 
Hamilton  were  leagued  wiA  Alexander  Hendersm 
and  his  clerical  brethren,  founded  tlieir  clandes- 
tine band ;"  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  erideotly 
admits  the  facts,  however  mnch  inclined  to  coo- 
demu  the  use  made  of  them  on  that  occasion. 

The  great  scene  of  the  reading  of  the  new  ser^ 
vice-book  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles  bss 
been  already  described,  afong  wilii  the  rest  of  the 
sweeping  revolution  in  church  and  state,  in  Englsod 
as  well  as  in  Scotland,  which  followed  that  first 
outbreak  of  the  popnhr  fury."  The  aervice-book, 
the  bishops  themselves,  and  every  rag  and  remnsat 
of  ej^opacy  were  blown  away  out  of  Scotbrnd  to 
the  fbnr  winds  of  heaven  by  the  first  breaA  of  thtt 
tempest.  After  this  Sunday's  work,"  writes 
Spalding,  "  Uie  haill  kiik-doors  in  Edinburgh  were 
locked,  and  no  more  preaching  heard ;  the  setloM 
partisans  flocked  ilk  [each]  Sunday  to  hear  devotion 
in  Fife,  syne  [then]  returned  to  their  houses,  while 
[till]  they  got  preaching  at  home."  The  work  <iS 
the  harvest  interrupted  that  of  the  new  reforma- 
tion for  a  few  weeks  ;  but  the  storm  only  gathered 
strength  from  that  pause,  and  when  it  began  to 
blow  again  it  soon  spread  itself  on  all  sides  till  it 
shook  the  remotest  corners  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  month  of  November,  Spalding  records,  "Walter 
Whidbrd,  bishop  of  Brechin,  upon  a  Sunday,  with* 
in  the  kirk  of  Brechin,  using  his  English  service,  si 
he  had  often  done  bef6re  without  impediment  ia 
that  kirk,  the  people  got  np  in  a  mad  hnmor,  de- 
testing this  sort  of  worahip,  and  pursued  him  ■> 
sharply,  that  hardly  he  escaped  out  of  tiieir  haadi 
nnslain,  and  forced  for  safeQr  of  hia  life  to  leave  bit 
bishopric  and  flee  the  kingdom."  By  the  fa^omng 
spring  even  the  most  northern  parta  of  the  king- 
dom, which  had  always  been  the  strongest  bdds 
both  of  episcopacy  and  popery,  were  envekiped  by 
the  spreading  and  triumphant  revolt.  "  The  Bishop 
of  Ross"  (Maxwell),  notes  tiie  Aberdeen  cbroniclsr, 

having  used  the  service-book  peaceably  within  tbe 
chantry  kirk  of  Ross  each  Sabbath-day  by  the  ipsce 
of  two  years,  he,  upon  lltfa  of  March,  being 
Sunday,  causes,  as  his  custom  was,  lay  down  a  ser* 
vice-book  upon  the  reader's  desk,  and  upon  some 
other  gentlemen's  desks  besides,  who  used  tbe  same, 
about  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell  to  Uie  prescfaing ; 
bnt  before  tbe  last  bell  was  rung  certain  scholars 
came  in  pertly  to  the  kirii,  and  took  op  tiiir  hsiU 
serrice^woks,  and  carried  them  down  to  the  Nest. 

1  Hiitory  of  the  Tronblei  uid  MenM>rafal«  TruiMctioni  in  Sc^**'> 
froBi  1684  to  IMS;  from  thsDriginal  MS.  of  Johr  Spaldiog,  ili«a«* 
BiiMarj  clerk  of  Abordom,  9  *ola.  Itoo.  Abcidves.  ITU 

*  Sh  uto,  pp.  ITS,  ft  itf. 
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wkb  a  cmI  of  fire,  tlwra  to  iwra  burnt  dwm  ilto- 
getber ;  bat  there  fell  oat  each  «  sodden  dMnrar, 
thtt  before  they  could  win  to  &a  Noh  the  coal  was 
dxowned  oot.    The  icbolarat  weit^  thii,  they  tore 
then  all  io  piseea,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea ; 
tbe  bishop,  hearing  of  thisi  miskoos  [passes  over] 
lU  wisely,  comes  to  chorch,  and  preacbea,  wanting 
service-books.  He  bad  soon  done  with  lermon,  and 
thereafter  hastily  goes  to  horse,  and  spske  with  the 
Bishop  of  Murray,  syne  spake  with  tbe  Marquis 
of  Huntley,  and,  prirately  disguised,  he  rode  south, 
sod  to  the  king  goes  he  directly ; — a  very  busy  roan 
tbonght  to  be  io  bringing  in  this  service-book,  and 
therefore  dnrat  not,  for  fear  of  bis  life,  return  to 
Scotland  again."    A  few  months  later — in  August, 
sppsreotly — the  following  entries  occur  in  the  same 
ncord :  "  The  Archbiahop  of  St.  Andrew'a,  an  old 
reverend- man,  high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  is  forced, 
for  foar  of  hia  lifo,  to  flee  into  England  for  safety 
sod  refnge  at  the  king's  hands.    The  bishops  of 
Bsss,  Brechin,  Galloway,  and  Dunblane,  went  all 
Io  him  also  for  relief.   The  king  wss  very  sorry  at 
their  overthrow,  but  could  not  for  the  present  mend 
it :  however,  he  gives  order  for  their  maioteaanee. 
Tbe  Bishop  of  Bdioburgh  goes  also ;  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  lyiog  bedfast,  might  oot  move  ;  the 
tn^ps  of  Aberdeen,  Murray,  and  the  rest,  bide  at 
borne  for  a  while  in  rest.   The  glorioos  organs  of 
the  chapel  royal  were  broken  down  masterfully 
[lawlessly],  and  no  service  used  there,  but  the  haili 
chsfduns,  chorister*,  and  musicians  are  discharged, 
ftsd  the  Btetely  organs  altogether  destroyed  and 
made  nselesa.  These  uncouth  alteraUous  bred  hor- 
riUe  fears  in  the  hearts  of  the  coontry  people,  not 
biowmg  what  to  do  or  whom  to  obey."  Some 
cnrioBS  dataib  of  Ae  same  kind  have  been  pre- 
■sfved  by  another  cotemporary  chronicler,  the 
ceMinted  Robert  BaiUie,  whose  letters  and  joar- 
Hh,  or  rather  some  selections  from  them,  were 
pablished  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  last  ceotury.^ 
Ab  BaiUie  was  a  Presbyterian,  though  at  this  time 
ooe  of  the  most  moderate,  as  he  always  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  able,  of  his  party,  it  be- 
comes the  more  interesting  to  compare  his  accounts 
of  events  and  of  the  state  of  the  popular  mind 
with  those  of  the  EpiBcopalian  commissary  clerk  at 
Aberdeen.    In  ooe  of  the  earliest  of  his  letters  he 
tfani  describes  the  effects  of  a  sermon  preached  at 
fflsigow  on  the  last  Thursday  of  August,  1637, 
hj  Ur.  WitUam  Annan,  at  the  command  of  tbe 
srcUMhop  of  tbe  diocese  :  *•  In  Uie  last  half  of  his 
■smMHi.  from  the  making  of  pnym  he  ran  out 
apoi  the  litoigy,  and  spake  for  the  defense  of  it  in 
wbole,  and  sundry  most  ptsosible  parts  of  it,  as  well, 
IB  ny  poor  judgment,  as  any  in  the  isle  of  Britain 
could  have  done,  considering  sll  circumstances. . . . 
Of  hia  lermon,  among  us  in  the  synod,  not  a  word ; 
but  ID  the  town,  among  the  women,  a  great  din.  To- 
ntorrow,  Mr.  John  Liodssy,  at  the  bishop's  com- 
nsiid,  preached.    He  is  the  new  moderator  of 

I  LttUn  ud  JHTMla,  written  by  tlw  decemwd  Mr.  Robert  Baillie, 
PnKipd  of  the  Uurenitr  of  Obuvnr.  »  volt.  8*0.  Edin.  ms.— 
two  folornM,  BOW  becoM  twjj  mhm,  an  nid  to  eMtain  only 
tftrj  tstll  purtiM  of  (be  ffm  Itft  bj  fidUie,  Mvml  maBueTipt 
n|Mi  «f  wUck  »•  itin  piMtmd  ia  Bcotlnd. 


Laaatlt.  At  the  ingoing  of  the  pal|Ht  it  is  said  that 
some  of  the  women  in  his  ear  aasared  him,  that,  if 
be  shook!  toach  the  aernce-book  in  bis  sermon,  he 
shontd  be  rent  oat  of  the  pulpit.  He  took  the  ad- 
vice, sod  let  that  matter  akiue.  At  the  outgoing  at 
the  church  about  thirty  or  forty  of  our  honestest 
women,  io  ooe  voice,  before  the  bishop  and  magis- 
trates, fell  a-railiog,  cursing,  scolding,  with  clsmors, 
on  Mr.  William  Auubd.  Some,  too,  of  the  meanest 
were  taken  to  the  Tolbootb.  All  the  day  over,  up 
and  down  the  streets  where  he  went,  he  got  threats 
of  sundry  in  words  and  looks ;  but,  after  supper, 
while  needlessly  he  will  go  to  visit  the  bishop,  who 
bad  taken  his  leave  with  him,  he  is  00  tooaer  on  the 
street,  at  nine  o'ck>ck,  on  a  dark  night,  with  three 
or  four  ministers  with  him,  but  some  hundreds  of 
enraged  women,  of  all  qualities,  are  abont  him,  with 
neaves,  stavea,  and  peats,  bat  no  atones.  They  beat 
him  sore  ;  hia  cloak,  mff,  and  baft  were  rent ;  bow- 
ever,  upon  his  cries,  and  candles  set  nut  from  many 
windows,  he  escsped  all  bloody  wounds,  yet  he  was 
in  great  danger  even  of  killing.  This  tumult  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  not  thought  meet  to  search 
either  the  plotters  or  actors  of  it,  for  Dombera  of 
the  best  quality  would  have  been  found  guilty.  To- 
morrow poor  Mr.  'William  was  conveyed  with  the 
baillies  and  sundry  ministers  to  his  house ;  for  many 
women  were  waiting  to  afTroot  him  more.  Always 
[however]  at  hia  on-leaping,  bis  horse  unhappily  fell 
above  him  in  a  very  foul  mire,  in  presence  of  all  the 
company ;  of  which  accident  was  more  speech  tbaa 
of  any  other.'"  "I  think  our  peo[de,"  says  Baiilie, 
in  a  letter  written  soon  after  tiuM  to  his  fiiend 
Spang,  minister  of  the  Scotch  congregatiott  at 
Campvere,  possessed  with  a  Uoody  devil,  far 
above  any  thing  that  I  could  ever  have  imagined, 
thongh  the  mass  in  Latin  had  been  presented.  The 
ministers,  who  have  the  command  of  their  mind, 
disavow  their  unchristian  humor,  but  are  noways 
so  zealous  against  the  devil  of  their  fury  as  they  are 
against  the  seducing  spirit  of  tbe  bishops.  ...  Ye 
and  all  your  neighbors  had  much  need  to  pray  for 
us,  as  we  have  oft  done  for  you  in  your  dangers. 
The  massacre  of  Paris,  the  CathoUc  league  of 
France,  is  much  before  my  eyes;  but  I  hope  the 
devil  shall  never  find  a  Duke  of  Guise  to  lead  the 
bands."*  In  another  letter  to  Spapg  he  thus  notices 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin : — This 
prelate  had  been  advised,  it  seems,  both  by  tbe 
treasnrer  and  chancellor,  as  well  as  by  his  brother 
bishops,  to  forbear  the  book  for  a  time ;  '*  but  be, 
being  resohed,"  says  Baillie,  '<  to  serve  the  king  in 
a  time  when  other  feeble  eowarda  coached,  would 
Dot  be  counseled,  but  on  tbe  Sunday  fidbwing 
went  to  the  pulpit  with  his  |ristols,  bis  servants, 
and,  as  the  report  goes,  his  wife,  with  weapons. 
He  entered  early,  when  there  were  a  few  people, 
closed  the  doors,  and  read  his  service ;  bnt  wheA 
he  had  done,  he  could  scarce  get  to  his  house ;  all 
docked  abont  him,  and  had  he  not  fled  he  might 
have  been  killed.  He  durst  never  try  that  play 
over  again."'  In  the  follovriog  spring  (onder  date 
of  8tb  April,  163B),  onr  letter-writer,  addresaing 
iUtuia.i.9.  iibid.  p.  11.  >Ild.p.M. 
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himself  to  the  same  corrrapoiident  ■broad,  thm 
idoBcribes  the  state  of  ScotlRod: — '•OnroonDtrj  is 
at  the  point  fif  brealuog  loose;  our  laws  this  twelve 
moDths  has  been  sijeot ;  divers  misregard  their 
creditors ;  oor  highlanders  are  makiog  ready  their 
arms,  and  some  begin  to  murder  their  oeighbors. 
Bouglaa,  Abercom,  and  Sempte,  are  opeoly  armtog 
among  as ;  rendilj,  after  their  example,  other  noble- 
men will  provide  presently  their  houses  with  mas- 
qnets,  pikes,  powder,  and  lead." 

Meanwhile,  the  Four  Tables  bad  been  estabtisb- 
ed,  and  the  Confeesion  of  Taith  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  and  Qeoeral  Baod  for  maiotenance  of  the 
True  Religion  and  ihe  King's  Person,"  afterward 
known  by  the  name  of  the  CoTeaant,  had  been 
drawn  np  at  Edinburgh,  in  Febmary,  1638,  and  bad 
been  snbseribed  and  sworn  to  Uiere,  aod  in  aU  parts 
of  the  conntty,  as  has  been  already  related.^  The 
hei^t  to  friiieh  the  hnrrieane  had  now  risen  daunt- 
ed the  stooteet  hearts  to  the  Scottish  conooil ;  and 
from  this  time  we  find  even  Land's  former  coofldant 
and  coadjutor,  Traquair,  strenuously  urging  for- 
bearance and  concession,  to  the  extent  even  of  the 
complete  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  service-book — 
n  course  which  exposed  the  lord  treasurer  to  the 
sospicion,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Episcopalians, 
of  having  been  sll  along  secretly  in  lesgue  with  their 
opponents — indeed,  of  having  been  one  of  the  orig- 
inal instigators  and  cootrivers  of  the  insnrrection : 
in  which  light,  as  we  have  seen,  be  is  regarded  by 
Spalding,  although  hb  conduct  is  much  more  con- 
sistentiy  and  probably  accounted  for  by  the  mere 
rerolntioo  of  eircnmstances  operating  npon  a  char- 
acter such  as  his,  which  the  want  of  any  deep  con- 
Tietions  made  unstable  and  pliable  to  the  cnrreot  of 
events ;  and  to  which,  notwithstanding  that  he  was 
entirely  the  creatare  of  the  royal  favor,  an  eager 
ambition  of  popularity  is  attributed  by  those  who 
knew  him  best.  He  seems,  besides,  to  have  been 
rather  a  quick  and  dexterous  than  an  able  man  in 
any  higher  sense,  and  his  discernment  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  talent  for  temporary  expedients 
would  combine  with  his  indifferenee  aboat  tiie  prin- 
ciples that  were  involved  in  the  contest,  to  draw  him 
over,  Bs  soon  as  the  danger  became  imminent,  to 
what  was,  if  not  the  best  policy  in  tb«  largest  view, 
at  least  the  shortest  and  euiest  cat  to  peace  and 
present  deliverance. 

The  meeting  of  the  fiimotis  General  Assembly  of 
November,  1638,  at  Glasgow— the  flnt  that  bad 
been  celled  since  that  held  at  Pertii  twenty  yean 
before,  may  be  regarded,  if  not  as  the  legal  reflstab- 
Kshmat  of  Prestqrteiiaaism  io  Seotlaod,  at  least  as 
its  aetaal  restoration  to  all  intents  and  purposes.' 
From  t^e  day  on  which  that  convocation  opened  till 
the  conquest  of  tiie  country  by  Cromwell,  the  kirk 
rejoiced  in  a  freedom  and  ascendency  such  as  it  had 
never  before  known :  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have 
reigned,  during  these  thirteen  or  fourteen  years, 
uncontrolled  and  supreme,  for  there  was  no  power 
either  in  tiie  goremment  or  in  the  country  all  that 
while  thst  was  disposed,  or,  if  disposed  tlmt  dared, 
to  qoestion  its  anthori^,  or  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
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of  its  demands  or  ordiaaoees.  Evan  in  the  poUic 
affairs  of  tbe  state,  tiio  vtMce  of  the  clei^,  canyiag 
along  with  it,  as  it  did,  the  almost  nndivided  force 
of  the.  popular  sentiment,  and  of  whatever  then  ex- 
isbid  that  would  be  now  called  public  opinion,  could 
not  but  be  attended  to  in  any  case  in  which  it  wss 
strongly  and  earnestly  expressed;  and  the  perfect 
mechanism  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  affiirded 
them  all  facilities  for  making  themselvee  thus  effect- 
ively heard  whenever  they  desired  to  exert  tiieir 
influence.  In  their  pulpits  and  in  their  church 
courts  they  had  at  their  command  an  enginery  a> 
potent  at  any  time  to  make  aU  the  constituted  aa- 
thorities  of  the  state  Iwod  before  them,  ae  were  the 
rams*  horns  of  tlie  fwiesta,  and  the  aluNiia  of  the 
peof^  in  the  camp  of  Jodiua  to  tbnw  down  tiie 
waUs  of  Jerieho.  Over  the  minda  and  consciences 
of  raeot  so  finr  as  their  sway  extended,  the  papal 
church  Itself  in  tho  dBriteat  ages  nevar  onjoyed  a 
more  absolute  despotism.  It  may  be  donbted  if  eves 
aniicnlar  confession  itself  has  ever  in  any  country 
conferred  upon  the  Roman  priesthood  aoaU-pervad- 
iog  a  control  over  human  actions  as  the  Presbyterisa 
clei^  of  Scotland  exercised  at  this  time  over  the 
daily  walk  and  conversation  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  composing  their  flocks.  They  were  bj 
no  means  scrupulous  about  interfering  even  vrich 
matters  properiy  coming  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  over  tiie  whole  of  tfatt 
other  department  of  condnct  and  demeanor  wbicb 
constitutes  the  dominion  of  morali^,  as  distingnisbed 
from  the  comparative^  inngniltcant  province  of 
mere  legal  sanctions  and  r^latlona,  tfaeir  fiats  and 
frowns  were  held  by  tiie  great  bulk  of  tlie  comoni- 
nity  to  be  hardly  less  terrible  than  those  of  the  IH- 
vinity  himself.  It  happened,  too,  that  in  this  the  eia 
of  its  highest  and  haughtiest  ascendency  at  home, 
Scottish  Fresbyteriaoism  also  extended  its  eonqneau 
beyond  its  native  boundaries,  and,  throwing  down 
prelacy  in  England,  as  it  had  done  to  the  north  of 
the  Tweed,  stood  forth  for  a  time  as  the  establislied 
faith  of  the  whole  island.  This  period,  accordingly, 
looked  npon  by  the  admirers  of  the  kirk  as  tfae 
brightest  in  its  history,  is,  at  least,  the  most  illaatra- 
tive  of  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  {weritytery,  snd 
of  the  operation  of  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  poli^ 
when  allowed  its  full  swing. 

The  storm  of -the  national  excitement  in  whkb 
the  covenadt  was  born  and  cradled  still  Uew  whes 
the  clerical  and  lay  represeotatives  of  the  resnsei' 
tated  church  thronged  to  meet  aud  soon  to  set  at 
defiance  the  king's  representative  at  Ohsgow.  Bsif- 
lie,  who.  decided  as  he  afterward  became,  wss  then 
one  of  a  very  few  members — not  to  be  desigDSted  s 
party — inclined  to  more  moderate  coarses  thno  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy,  was  not  a  Itttie  shocked  at 
the  scene  of  turbnience  which  the  assembly  dis- 
played. "On  Wednesday,  the  2lBt  of  NoTember 
(the  first  day  of  meeting),  with  much  ado,"  he  says, 
'•could  we  throng  into  our  places,  nn  evil  wbicb 
troubled  us  much  the  first  fourteen  days  of  oar  sit- 
ting. The  magistrates  with  their  town-guard,  tbe 
noblemen  with  the  assistance  of  the  gentry,  vhiles 
[sometimes]  tiie  commissionor  in  person,  could  not 
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get  as  entry  to  our  rooms,  db«  what  force,  what 
policy  tbejr  could,  without  such  delay  of  time  aud 
dnruitiiig  Aroo^,  «■  grieved  and  offended  u. 
Whether  thb  etil  be  common  to  all  raHons  at  all 
pnblitcMifereoeeStOrif  icbeprapertothu  rudeneBs 
ef  our  wtion  bIihm,  or  whether  thir  [these]  late 
tim«9  and  admirstioD  of  thia  new  reformation  have 
at  all  poblie  meeUnga  atirred  up  a  greater  than  or- 
dinary zeal  Id  the  multitude  to  be  preaeot  for  bear- 
log  and  eeeiag,  or  what  ia  the  special  cause  of  thia 
irremediable  ertl,  I  do  not  know:  oaty  I  kuow  my 
special  offense  for  it,  and  wish  it  remedied  above 
aoy  eril  that  ever  I  koew  in  the  aerrice  of  God 
amoDgns..  Aa  yet  no  appearance  of  redress.  It  is 
here  alone,  I  chink,  we  might  learn  from  Canterbury 
—yea,  fbom  the  pope— yea,  from  the  Tnrka  or  Fa- 
gilUi,  medesfrf  and  manners;  at  least,  their  deep 
ztvereoee  in  the  honae  th^  call  God's,  ceaaee  not 
till  it  ha*B  tad  tham  to  tte  admiration  of  the  timber 
sod  Btonea  of  the  place*  We  are  here  so  far  the 
udier  way,  that  onr  rascals,  without  shame,  in  great 
nnmbera,  make  such  din  and  clamor  in  the  house 
d'the  tme  Ood,  that  they  minted  [attempted]  to 
nsfl  the  like  behavior  in  my  chamber,  I  would  not 
be  content  till  they  were  down  the  stairs."*  The 
occasion,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  one 
that  might  well  excuse  all  thia  eager  crowding  to 
hear  and  see. 

Baillie  has  left  us  a  very  full  and  graphic  ac- 
eooDt  of  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly ; '  bat  we 
can  only  here  affitrd  to  mn  rapidly  over  tfaeir  prin- 
cipal acts.'  Of  these  the  first  of  a  distinctly  revolu- 
tkmary  character  was  tiiat  condemniug  the  six  Inst 
wembliea,  namely,  those  of  Linlithgow  in  1606  and 
1608.  of  Glasgow  in  1610,  of  Aberdeen  in  1616,  of 
Sb  Andrew's  in  1617,  and  of  PnUi  in  161B;  and 
dsclariog  all  and  every  one  of  them  to  have  been 
from  the  beginning  uofree,  nnlewfoli  and  null  as- 
semblies, and  Dever  to  have  had  nor  hereafter  to 
btTe  any  ecclesiastical  autliority,  and  their  conclu- 
U0D9  to  have  been  and  to  be  of  no  force,  vigor,  nor 
efficacy."  The  reasons  for  this  condemnation  in 
the  case  of  each  were  at  the  same  time  carefully  set 
forth  and  put  upon  record.  Thia  act  was  passed 
on  the  4th  of  December,  which  was  the  twelfth 
session  of  the  assembly.  On  the  5th  an  act  was 
pused,  declaring  the  oaths  and  subscriptions  that 
bid  been  exacted  by  the  prelates  from  the  entrants 
tnio  the  ministry  to  be  nnlawfial  and  in  no  way 
oUigatory:  and  on  the  6th  another,  stated  to  be 
adopted  by  the  assembly  *•  all  in  one  voice,"  reject- 
ing, condemning,  and  abolishing  the  use  of  the  ser- 
vice-book, the  book  of  canoaa,  and  the  book  of  ordi- 
Dition;  and  also  condemning  and  disallowing  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  as  unlawful  in  itself, 
■nd  prejudicial  to  the  libertjea  of  Christ's  kirk  and 
kingdom."  This  was  followed  on  the  -6th  by  a  very 
long  act,  which  was  not  agreed  to  till  after  a  pro- 
tracted discuasion,  not  only  declaring  that  all  epis- 
copacy was  to  be  abjured  and  removed  out  of  the 
kirk,  but  endeavoring  to  muntain,  by  an  elaborate 
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array  of  facta  and  reasoning?,  that  the  same  general 
and  unqualified  abjuration  episcopacy  was  implied 
in  the  confesaioo  of  faith,  common^  called  the 
•*  King's  Confession,'*  of  1560.  Baillie  informs  ns 
that  he  was  one  of  a  minori^  who  objected  to  this 
latter  propoeitioD,  than  which,  indeed,  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  in  a  preeadlbg  page,*  nothing 
could  be  a  greater  misrepresentation  of  the  troth. 
At  the  next  sitUog,  on  the  10th,  it  waa  voted,  in  the 
aama  spirit,  by  'ttfae  whole  assembly,  nil  in  one 
consent,  one  only  excepted,"  that  the  fire  articles 
of  Perth  were,  in  like  mannM*,  abjured  by  the  same 
confession  of  1580,  and  ao  ooght  to  be  removed  out 
of  the  kirk;  and  therefore  the  court  prohibited  and 
discharged  all  di^mting  for  them,  or  observing  of 
them,  or  any  of  ibem,  in  all  time  conung;  and  nr- 
dained  presbyteries  to  proceed  witfi  the  cenanns 
of  the  church  against  all  transgresson. 

But  thatwbieh  conaommated  the  proeesi  of  puri- 
fying lAe  kirk  from  its  recent  comiptkms,  was  a 
series  of  acts  deposing,  and  in  some  instances  also 
exdMnmonicating,  all  the  tHshopa,  and  several  like- 
wise of  the  inferior  ctargy  who  adhered  to  episco- 
pacy. One  act,  directed  against  Spotswood  and 
Patrick  Lindaay,  the  two  pretended"  archbishops, 
David  Lindsay,  Sydserf,  Maxwell,  and  Whitford 

pretended"  bishops,  of  Edinburgh,  Galloway,  Ross, 
and  Brechin,  declared  them  guilty  of  the  breach  of 
the  caotioofl  agreed  upon  in  the  assembly  held. at 
Montrose  in  1600,  for  restricting  the  minister  voter 
in  parliament;'  and  for  this,  and  also  "for  sundry 
other  heinous  offenses  and  enormities,  at  lengtk 
expressed  and  oleariy  proven  in  their  process,  and 
for  their  refusal  to  nnderlie  Uie  trial  of  the  reignug 
slander  of  sundry  other  gross  tranagreswons  and 
crimes  lud  to  their  charge,"  ordained  them  to  be 
deposed,  not  only  from  their  office  of  commlssionera 
.to  vote  in  parliament,  council,  or  convention  in  the 
name  of  the  kirk,  but  from  all  fooctiona  whether  of 
pretended  episcopal  or  mioisterial  calling,  declared 
them  infamous,  and  ordained  them  to  be  exccmmn- 
oicated  and  held  by  all  and  every  one  of  the  faithfol' 
aa  heathena  and  publicans.  A  aecond  act  passed 
exactly  the  same  sentence,  on  the  same  grounds, 
against  Ballantine,  Inshop  of  Aberdeen,  and  Wed- 
derburn,  bishop  of  Dunblane.  By  a  Ihird,  Giitlirie, 
Graham,  Fairly,  and  Campbell,  bishopa  of  Murray, 
Orkney,  Lismore  (or  Ai^le),  and  the  Isles,  were 
deposed,  but  only  ordained  to  be  eaeommunici^d 
in  case  they  ahoold  not  a^newledge  that  assembly, 
reverence  the  constitution  thereoi^  obey  their  sen- 
tence, and  make  their  repentance.  Graham  and 
Fairly  in  ffaet  both  submitted,  and  beesme  Presby- 
terian parish  ministers.  So  did  Alexao^r  Lindsay, 
the  bishop  of  Duokeld,  who  was  deposed"  by  a  four^ 
act.  In  the  two  kst-mentioned  acts,  it  is  to  be- 
observed,  the  daase imputing  aondry  proved  heinooa 
offeoaes  and  enormities  was  omitted ;  as  it  also  waa 
in  the  fifth  and  last  act  of  the  series,  which,  in  tike- 
manner,  deposed  Abemethy,  biafaop  of  Caithness, 
but  declared  that  the  assembly  would  admit  htm  to 
the  ministry  of  a  particular  flock  if  bo  woald  ae- 
knowledge  its  authority  and  make  his  repentatiee> 
t  Sn  ante,  pp.  416^  4I9l  •  8m  aala,  pp.  4»,  «iD. 
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In  all  the  oases,  both  of  the  bishopa  and  tnferior 
cHei^,  tiie  rule  seems  to  have  been  to  be  as  tender 
BB  poBsiUe  to  the  characten  of  aoy  whom  it  waa 
thought  there  waa  a  chance  of  winning  over  to  the 
new  order  of  ^ibigi,'bnt  to  keep  no  meaaore  in  be* 
spattering  and  blaekening  those  who  were  iik«l7  to 
•tand  fkat  by  their  old  profeaaion.  It  may  be  reason- 
ably as  Well  aa  charit^ly  presnmed  that,  in  sereral 
ioetances  at  least,  the  real  and  only  proved  crime, 
after  all,  of  the  person  denonnced  as  gnilty  of  the 
sundry  UDspecified  enormities,  was  merely  bis  ob- 
stinate attachment  to  episcopacy,  or  his  being  so 
committed  to  tliat  side  diat  there  was  no  reaSoo  to 
hope  for  his  accession  to  the  other.  A  great  deal 
of  eTidence,  however,  was  actually  brought  forward 
of  the  scandalous  lives  of  some  of  those  against 
whom  sentence  of  eicommnnioath>B  was  passed. 
Several  of  the  bishops  and  othera  were  aeooaed  of 
adnltery,  dmnkenneas,  and  o&er  groaa  immoralities. 
**But  of  all  our  monstrotw  fellowsi"  aaya  BailUe, 
**  Mr.  Thomas  Forster,  at  Melrosa,  waa  the  first, 
composed  of  contraries*  superstition,  and  profhniiy. 
He  waa  accnaed  of  avowing  Utat  aaid  service  was 
better  than  preaching~that  preaching  was  no  part 
of  God's  essential  worship — that  all  prayer  shoold 
l>e  read  out  of  books.  He  made  bis  altar  and  rails 
himself^  stood  within,  and  reached  the  elements  to 
those  who  kneeled  without.  He  avowed  Christ's 
presence  there,  but  whether  sacramentally,  or  by 
way  of  coDBubstantiatioD,  or  traosulistantiation,  he 
wist  not,  but  thought  it  a  cariosity  to  dispute  it.  He 
maintained  Chriat'e  uoiTeraal  redemption,  and  that 
bD  that  was  in  onr  aerviea-book  waa  gaoi.  Yet  he 
used  to  sit  at  preaching  and  prayer;  baptxae  in  his 
own  house ;  made  away  dirough  Hie  diiirch  for  his 
klne  and  aheep;  made  a  wagon  of  the  old  commn- 
nion-table  to  load  hia  peats  in ;  [maintained]  that  to 
make  the  Sabbath  a  moral  precept  was  to  Judaize ; 
that  it  waa  lawful  to  work  on  it ;  he  caused  lead  his 
oxen  on  it ;  that  oar  confession  of  faith  was  faithless, 
only  en  abjnration  of  better  things  than  those  we 
swore  to ;  he  kept  no  thanksgiviog  after  communion ; 
affirmed  our  reformers  to  hare  brought  more  damage 
to  the  church  in  one  age  than  the  pope  and  his  fac- 
tion had  done  in  a  thoasand  yeara*  Thia  monater 
waa  justly  deposed." 

Other  acts  of  thia  Glasgow  assembly  restored 
general  aasembliea  and  the  other  church  courts  to 
all  their  fwmer  piivUegea,  liberties*  powen,  and 
jariadictiona,  and  laid  down  other  regnlatima  and 
errangementa  neeeasaiy  for  the  comfdete  reatora- 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  pohty.  By  one  act  the 
assembly,  "most  unanimously  with  one  voice,  with 
the  hesitation  of  two  alanerly  [only],"  declared  that 
it  was  both  inexpedient  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  kirk,  »  for  pastors  separate  onto  the  gospel  to 
brook  civil  plsces  and  offices,  as  to  be  justices  of 
peace,  sit  and  discern  in  council,  session,  or  exche- 
quer, to  rede  or  vote  in  parliament,  to  be  judges  or 
nssesBors  in  any  civil  judieatoiy."  If  this  act  sounds 
like  a  stern  rejection  of  some  of  the  most  coveted 
objecta  of  human  ambition  in  their  ordinary  form, 
the  next  fnlfy  vindicates  the  kirk  from  the  auspi- 
cioD  of  having  intended  to  cast  from  it  more  than 


the  obooxiotia  outward  show  of  eii^  powers  sboir 
whicht  in  the  cireumstaBcea  of  the  present  csss, 
would  have  only  impaired  or  dealroyed  the  nlh 
■tance.  It  mnat  be  eonfeesed  tbat  we  have  bsre  a 
specimen  of  Presbyterian  armganee  and  btele^ 
ance,  snch  as  never  waa  rarpaased  eiAer  by  pre- 
lacy or  popery — "Considering,"  the  act  says,  "ths 
great  prejudice  which  God's  kirk  in  thia  Usd, 
hath  sustained  these  years  by-passed  by  the  no- 
warranted  printing  of  libels,  pamphlets,  and  polem- 
ics  and  remerabering  the  former  acts  and 

custom  of  this  kirk,  as  of  all  other  kirks,  nwde  for 
restraining  these  and  the  Kke  abuses ;  and  duU 
nothing  be  printed  &meeming  the  kirk  and  rrligim 
except  it  be  aUowed  by  those  whom  the  kirk  tnfriub 
with  that  dutrge ;  the  aasemUy  BBaBimonsly,  )ij  *ir 
tne  of  tfamr  eceleriaatietl  andiorllgr,  diachargeth  and 
inhibitefli  all  priBtera  within  diis  kingdom  to  priol 
any  act  of  the  fbrmer  aaaemUieB,  any  of  the  acts 
or  proceedinga  of  this  assembly,  any  wnfeMiion  <^ 
faiA,  any  proteHiUioM,  any  naaoHM,  pro  or  coatia, 
anent  the  present  division*  or  controversies  of  Oit 
time,  or  any  other  treatise  whatsoever,  uAtM  fnoji 
concern  the  kirk  of  SeoHand,  or  God's  cause  in  hand, 
without  warrant  subscribed  by  Mr.  Arcfaibali] 
Johnston,  the  clerk  to  the  assembly,  &c.,  or  to  re- 
print  without  his  warrarU  any  acts  or  treatises  fort' 
said,  which  be  hoA  caused  any  other  to  print." 
Here  is  nothing  less  tliao  an  assumption  of  tfaa 
right  of  controlling  all  the  printing  of  the  kiogdsm, 
at  least  in  the  departments  of  theok^  and  eccla- 
siastieal  politics ;  and  that  too*  it  may  be  observsd, 
without  any  pretense  that  the  eUm  so  pnt  Mh  ii 
sanctioned  by  Uie  law  of  die  land,  or,  indeed,  the 
slightest  reference  to  that  Isw.  It  ia  true  that  Ills 
punishment  with  which  presbyteriea  are  directed 
to  visit  transgressors  is  merely  the  execution  sgaiost 
them  of  ecclesiastical  censures ;  but  the  dinrch  of 
Rome  itself,  in  its  most  audacious  atretcfaea  of 
power,  never  went  farther  than  this :  its  nnifann 
practice  was,  when  it  tonched  life  or  lin^,  to  hind 
over  its  victims  to  be  mutilated  or  put  to  deitb  by 
the  fiat  of  the  civil  magistrate.  And  here,  too,  we 
have  that  very  principle  and  mode  of  procednre 
indicated  and  directed :  for  the  assembly  conclude 
their  act  by  declaring  themselves  to  be  confident 
that,  to  the  effective  furtherance  of  its  objects, 
**  the  honorable  judges  of  thia  land  will  contribute 
their  civil  anlhori^" — a  hint  which,  as  mattsn 
stood,  was  in  no  danger  of  being  disre^ded. 

Before  quitting  the  scene  of  this  snddeD-reedil- 
eation  of  the  Prest^rterian  poli^,  we  may  note  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  men's  minds  vsn 
stirred  and  awskoned,  and  their  views  and  ppioioas 
rapidly  revolutionised,  by  the  great  events  that  bad 
began  to  hurry  them  onward,  making  them  livs  a 
whole  lifetime  of  ordinary  experience  in  a  few 
months.  I  was  lately,"  says  Baillie,  writing  i 
few  weeks  after  ^e  rising  of  the  Glasgow  nsseis- 
bly,  "  of  the  mind  that  in  no  inoagioable  case  bdj 
prince  mighfchave  been  oppoaed.  I  incline  now  to 
think  otherwise."  "  In  all  our  quostiona,"  be  adda, 
**  I  confess  no  change  bnt  of  this  only."  He  at- 
tributes  hia  conversion  mainly  to  BUson's 
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Ik  udgeetiime  ;  for  the  more  demooratic  rRUoaingi 
ti^  cooehwioiu  of  Panu,  Buchanan,  and  Junius 
Bnitai,  bo  teik  ai,  be  yet  lotfaei  at.  He  admits, 
boweTer*  that  the  turn  hU  miod  had  taken  had  been 
c«i£nned  1^  a  ceitaui  paper  lately  sent  ^mwd 
fiem  Ow  court  with  the  aj^mnal  of  Archbiahop 
Lrad,  oKtnmgHico  of  which  aeems  indeed  to 
ban  bees  enough  to  ahoek  a  or  credulity  of 

die  Teiy  largoet  awalbw.  *•  They  will  baf  e  tia  be- 
fiere,"  aays  Baillie,  *'tlut  our  whde  state,  were 
they  to  be  all  killed  in  one  day,  or  to  be  led  to 
Taridim,  to  be  spoiled  of  all  liberty,  goods,  life,  re- 
ligion, all ;  yet  they  make  do  kiod  of  resistance. 
Tha  condnaioo  is  horrible,  and  their  proofs  so 
weak,  for  all  their  diligence  and  learning,  that  I 
1ik»  it  orach  worse  than  I  did."  Id  the  roab  of  ex- 
tfaordinary  changest  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
thrown,  Bullie  aoon  got  rid  of  his  Bcrui^a  upon 
varions  other  points  as  well  aa  upon  this. 

From  thia  time  the  general  asaembly  contiDued 
to  meet  ereiy  year  down  to  tiie  year  1653  indu- 
OTfl,  the  time  and  place  of  each  meeting  being 
ahnys  appointed  by  the  preceding  assemUy,  with- 
oot  tbo  iDterferenee  of  either  king's  commiaMoner 
or  any  other  antiiori^  in  the  state.  Its  acts,  and 
«dier  pobluhed  proceedings,  are  our  best  authority 
for  xha  history  of  the  kirk,  and  the  manoer  in  which 
it  eiercised  ite  power  dnriog  tUs  period  of  Ha  un- 
sbtcUed  domination. 

In  the  assembly  which  met  at  St.  Andrew's  in 
July,  1642,  it  was  resolred,  that  a  supplication 
riiould  be  presented  to  the  conncil  for  the  due  exe- 
cation  a(  the  aete  of  parliament  and  council  against 
pafMita.  For  thIa  purpose  it  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered,  tbat  every  preal^teiy  ahonid  "coDvene 
at  their  6rat  meetug  all  pafriats  in  their  bounds, 
aad  require  them  to  put  out  of  then'  company  all 
bieads  and  aerTants  who  are  popish  within  one 
math;  alao  within  that  same  space  to  give  their 
childrao,  sons  and  daoghters,  who  are  above  aeven 
yeui  old,  to  be  educate,  at  their  charges,  by  their 
Protestant  friends,  as  the  presbytery  shall  appoint, 
aod  find  Bufficient  cantion  for  bringing  home  within 
three  montha  such  of  their  children  who  are  with- 
out the  kingdom,  to  be  educate  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, at  the  iveabytery's  sight ;  to  find  caution  like- 
ine  of  their  abstinence  from  mass,  and  the  com- 
ptoy  of  Jesuits  aod  priests."  Ever  sioce  the  Ref- 
ontmtuD,  the  Uws  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
hsd,  had  dfiogether  prohibited  the  profession  of  the 
Rornn  Callialie  relig^a,  or  at  least  placed  it  under 
tbe  Mrerest  reatrietions ;  but,  much  to  the  grief  of 
tbe  kirk,  dwae  laws  had  uever  till  now  been  enforced 
Kith  any  strictness.  The  assembly  now  issued  its 
umiaanda  to  the  iofeiior  chnrch  judicatories,  that 
■ll>  of  whatsoerer  rank  or  degree,  who  refused  to 
comply  with  any  one  of  the  above  requisitions 
■bookl  be  proceeded  against  without  delay.  But 
•ran  those  who  did  consent  to  recall  their  children 
from  abroad,  aod  give  them  op  to  be  educated  by 
tbosa  whom  they  esteemed  heretics,  and  found 
twttj  that  they  would  atwtain  from  the  actual 
pnetiee  of  their  own  worship,  were  not  for  all  that 
I*  be  tat  alone :  they  were  only  to  be  "dealt  with 


in  all  meekneaa,"  which  was  expluned  as  meaning 
"after  this  madner" — namely,  that  certain  mem- 
bera  of  the  preabytery  ahould  be  appointed  to  hold 
conferences  with  them  for  the  space  of  three 
iQontha— that,  if  after  that  lime  they  st^  remained 
uDwilKag  to  go  to  chareh,  th^y  should  be  tdiliged  to 
remore  over  to  the  next  adjacent  nniTersi^  town, 
and  there  reride  for  Sre  months  longer,  attending 
all  the  diets  of  conference  which  the  iwofeasMV 
and  minitters  of  the  bounds  should  appoint  to  them ; 

by  which,"  concludes  the  ordinance,  "  if  they  be 
not  converted,  their  obstioacy  shall  be  declared  in 
the  provincial  synods  of  April,  and  from  thence  their 
process  shall  go  on  to  the  very  closure  mthout  any 
further  delay."  The  show  of  "all  meekness,* 
therefore,  with  which  they  were  to  be  treated, 
consisted  io  kee[»ng  them  eight  months  under  a 
rigid  Borveilluice,  and  on  the  rack  of  iocessaot  Proa- 
byterian  eloquence  exerted  in  abusing  whatever 
they  held  dearest  and  most  aacred.  before  they 
were  pot  to  death,  or  consigned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisuimeot,  or  whatever  else  was  intended  to  be 
the  oltimate  punishment  of  their  obstinacy. 

A  subject  which  engaged  much  of  the  atten- 
tioa  of  the  venerable  assembly  in  divers  yeara 
was  the  abundance  and  increase  of  witchcraft," 
to  quote  the  words  of  an  act  of  1643,  "  in  all  the 
sorts  and  degrees  of  it,  io  thia  time  of  reforma- 
tion." The  act  referred  to  gives  a  minute  detail, 
both  of  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  witches  and 
charmers,  and  of  the  means  that  liad  been  found 
tbe  most  effectual  for  their  auppreasion.  "The 
occasions  thereof,"  it  is  set  down,  "  are  found  to  be 
these  especially :  extremity  of  grief,  malice,  passion, 
and  desire  of  revenge,  pinching  poverty,  solidta^n 
of  other  witchea  and  charmers ;  for  in  auch  casea 
Uie  devil  asaails  them,  offera  aid,  and  much  pre- 
vails." To  bring  them  to  a  confession  and  judg- 
ment, it  is  proposed  that  a  standing  commission  for 
a  certain  time  be  had  from  the  lords  of  secret  coun- 
cil, or  justice-general,  to  sonte  understanding  gen- 
tlemen and  magistrates,  within  tbe  bounds  of  such 
presbyteries  as  sboubl  crave  it,  giring  them  power' 
to  apprehend,  by,  and  execute  justice  against  all 
persons  guil^  of  witchcraft  within  the  sud  bounds. 
The  grounds  of  npprehendiog  them,  it  is  suggested, 
"  may  be  a  reigniug  bruit  of  witchcraft  backed 
with  delatione  of  confessing  witches,  being  con- 
fronted with  diem;  for  it  is  found  that  the  dela- 
tiona  (tf  two  or  three  confosuog  witches  hath  ordi- 
narily proved  true."  After  Oiey  are  apprehended, 
a  cao^n  Is  given,  that  they  will  be  apt  to  destroy 
themselves  if  left  alone  or  not  caretUIly  watched. 
The  means  recommended  in  order  to  preveot  the 
growth  of  the  evil,  io  addition  to  great  diligence  on 
the  part  of  ministers  and  elders  in  searching  out 
the  practices  of  witchcraft  aod  charming — which 
latter  is  described  to  be  "a  degree  of  witchcraft, 
and  too  ordinary  in  tbe  land" — are  the  careful  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  people,  aod  tbe  active 
application  (tf  the  censnrea  of  ^  kirk  agauist  pro- 
fane poraona  of  all  sorts.  The  perseontion  of  the 
unhappy  persons  accused  of  these  imaginary  crimes, 
we  dias  see,  wai  not  likely  to  sbicken  under  the 
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■way  of  p^aAftmry,  Btigie,  in  aa  weoant  ai  the 
proceediop  of  thta  uwaibly,  iDfonm  as  that  the 
oonaidentkni  of  the  anliject  wm  taken  up  "upon  the 
report  of  the  extraordiiiary  meltiplyiDg  of  witehes, 
above  thirty  being  burned  in  Fife  in  a  few  mootlu."' 
Among  the  proeeedtngs  of  the  restored  Freaby- 
terian  ehnrch  which  do  .it  the  moet  honor,  are  the 
solicitude  which  it  evinced  and  tiie  active  measures 
which  it  adopted  for  the  eocoaragemeot  and  dif- 
fusion of  learning,  both  professional  and  secular- 
Several  acta  were  passed  by  the  assembly  for  the 
regulation  and  improvement  of  the  national  schools 
and  collegec,  whidi  in  moet  respects  were  marked 
by '  sufficiently  enlightened  views.  The  Scottish 
church  at  thie  period*  indeed,  coQteined  its  full 
proportion  of  jndtvidaah  diatliigiudiad  fiiKr  their 
eminent  ncqoirementa  as  aeholara ;  and  nndw  Uie 
iaflneaces,  first  communicated  by  the  Knoiea  and 
-the  Bnchanana  and  the  Melvib  of  the  preceding  age, 
it  had  ahrays  stood  up  for  the  principle  both  of  a 
learned  |»iesthood  end  a  weH-educated  people.  At 
the  same  time,  as  might  be  expected,  it  strenuously 
maintained  that  the  entire  education  of  the  country 
shoold  be  m  the  hands  of  the  established  clergy; 
and,  accordingly,  in  all  the  reforms  which  were 
now  introduced,  the  most  comprehensive  and  de- 
Bpotic  control  over  schools  and  colleges  was  given  or 
assumed  as  belonging  to  the  presbyteries  and  other 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Id  outward  exhibiUon,  and 
cutainly  also  in  spirit  and  temper  to  a  great  extent, 
I»eabytny  and  popery  mqr  be  eaid  to  constitute 
■Iroost Uie  two  extreme  forms  of  Christianity;  but 
extremes  are  proverlnally,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  apt  to  meet,  and  these  seem  to  do  so 
curiously  enough  in  several  respects.  The  bare 
simplici^  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  elsbonitely 
oraamental  character  of  the  other,  is  combined  with 
a  system  of  polity  admirably  contrived,  though  upon 
very  different  principles  in  the  two  cases,  for  main- 
tainiog  the  clericid  body  in  the  highest  possible  stste 
of  unity  and  efficient  coOperstion.  Both  churches, 
opposite  as  may  have  been  the  directions  in  which 
they  have  moved  in  regard  to  many  otUer  things, 
have,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  shown  the  same  dis- 
position to  throw  off  all  subjection  to  the  general 
anthori^  of  the  state,  and  to  pat  forward  the  eccle- 
siastieal  power  as  independent  of  or  superior  to  the 
uvil.  Both  have,  in  their  avowed  principles,  and  in 
then*  practice,  as  fiu:  as  they  had  the  oi^Mnrtooi^, 
been  of  all  churches  the  most  intolwaot  of  dusent. 
Or  what  they  had  called  schism  and  heresy.  And, 
what  is  best  worth  noting  of  all,  presbytery,  with 
all  its  popular  pretensions,  was  in  its  best  days 
scarcely  behind  popery  in  the  high  doctrine  it  held 
upon  the  divine  right  of  the  ministers  and  other 
ecclesiastical  functionsrieB  to  be  the  exclusive  ma- 
nagers of  the  affiiirs  of  the  church,  and  in  its  haugh- 
ty denial  of  any  right  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  save  merely  so  much  aa  might  have  been 
made  over  to  them  in  certain  caaes  on  grounds  of 
expedient^.  The  aasemUy  of  1641  diatinetiy  ex- 
pWned  its  views  upon  this  antgeet  in  its  reply  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  it  by  certain  PntHan  ministera 
1 1.MiMS«triJaniMb,i.n».  Sm  ste  MU1>«»  U.  101. 


in  England :  Onr  anaumoos  jndgmeDt,"  said  tfas 
Seottisk  church  on  this  occasion.  naHena 
pmctiee  is,  that,  according  to  tiie  Oder  of  die 
reformed  kirks,  and  the  ordinanoe  of  God  in  his 
word,  not  only  the  solemn  execution  of  ecolesissii' 
cal  power  and  authority,  but  the  wbt^  acts  and 
exercise  thereof,  do  properly  belong  nnto  the  ofli- 
cen  of  the  kirk:" — it  is  added,  in  veiy  cantioin 
and  hesitating  phraseology,  yet  so  that  in  mstten 
of  chiefest  importance  the  tacit  consent  of  tiie  con- 
gregation be  had  before  their  decrees  and  seBtencei 
receive  final  execution ;"— a  qaalifieatioo  by  which 
the  force  of  the  original  alatement  is  rather  intesai* 
fied  than  abated.  Indeed,  tiiia  was  one  of  the  maia 
pid&ts  on  vrtueh  preiriiytery  was  at  isaoe  with  iode- 
pendency,  the  aecond  and  mora  hated,  u  nwre 
fonnidiUile,  enemy  it  bad  to  eneonDter  afker  it  had 
laid  its  old  foe,  prelacy,  in  the  dnat. 

But  the  kirk,  witii  idl  its  loftf  claioM,  and  aU  tiu  , 
freedom  and  power  it  liad  now  acquired,  was  still  | 
according  to  the  confession  of  the  clergy  tiienuelvei. 
far  from  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  pure  and  perfect 
Sion.    Id  1646,  aAer  the  new  order  of  things  had 
been  eight  years  in  undisturbed  operation,  we  find 
the  assembly  putting  forth  to  the  world,  under  the  i 
titie  of    Enormities  and  Corruptions  observed  to  ! 
be  in  the  Ministry,"  one  of  the  most  siogolsr  msDi- 
festoes.  Of  the  •^enormities"  enumerated,  the  first 
nine  are  beaded    Zn  our  Lives,"  and  the  list  is  well 
wwth  ttmnscribing.   "1.  Much  fruitlesB  coovwaine 
in  company,  and  complying  with  the  una  of  sU  sorts, 
not  behaving  oorselves  as  becomes  the  men  of  God. 

2.  Oreat  wortdliness  is  to  be  found  among  us,  miod- 
ing  and  speaking  most  about  things  of  this  Ufe,  being 
busied  about  many  things,  but  foi^ttiog  the  main. 

3.  Slighting  of  Ood's  worship  in  their  fomilies.  and 
therefore  no  cordial  urging  of  it  upon  others ;  je^ 
altogether  a  wanting  of  it  in  some,  if  it  be  credible- 

4.  Want  of  gravity  in  carriage  and  apparel,  dissolute- 
ness in  hair,  and  tkaking  about  Oit  kntea  [what  cao 
this  mean?],  lightness  in  the  appnrel  of  tbeir  wires 
and  chiMren.   5.  Tippling  and  bearing  compaDj  in 
untimeouB  drinking  in  taverns  and  ale-bouaes,  or  any  ^ 
where  elae,  whereby  the  ministry  is  made  file  and  , 
contemptible.    6.  ]>iscoaotenanciog  of  the  godly, 
speaking  ill  of  them  becauae  of  some  that  are  unan- 
swerable to  their  profession.  7.  The  Sabbath  not  j 
sanctified  after  aermona,  which  malteth  people  think 
that  the  Sabbath  ia  ended  with  the  aermon.  B.  There  | 
are  also  to  be  found  among  us  who  use  sniall  "I'd  i 
minced  oaths.  9.  Some  so  great  strangers  to  Scrip-  j 
tore,  that,  except  in  their  public  mioistiy,  though  , 
they  read  many  things,  yet  they  are  little  conversaot 
io  tiie  Scripture,  and  in  meditation  thereof,  «  da^  i 
incumbent  to  all  the  preachers  thereof."  In 
next  list,  entitled  "  Enormities  and  Corruptions  is 
our  Callings,"  are  enumerated,  among  other  thiugs. 

**  entering  into  the  ministry  as  to  a  wsy  of  liTiag  is 
the  world,  and  not  as  to  a  spiritual  calling— ailence 
in  the  public  cause,"  some,  it  is  affirmed,  being  "«> 
grass  herein,  that  even  in  pubfic  fosti  littie  or  noth- 
ing is  to  be  heard  from  them  sounding  tiiia  wsy 
idleness,  aometimee  shown  in  preaching  only  once 
on  tlw  Lord's  Say,  wlule  "oUien  have  bnt  fits  of 
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puBS,  Mt  like  other  tradesnen,  coiititau&ny  at  their 
wtrlk" — "self-fleebiag  is  pretKhiog,  and  a  veating 
nUber  of  Ibeir  wit  and  akiU  tbao  a  sbowiug  kath  of 
the  wiBdoB  and  power  of  Ood."  la  aU  dun  are 
twelve  deaeriptiMM  <tf  enonniqr  or  cMrniptiDii  Mt 
Ibitb  nnder  thia  head.  Tha  two  liaia  are  followed 
b;  aootber  of  aoKean  **  Kemedieai"  from  which, 
bowerer,  there  ia  little  t»  be  gathered  io  illastration 
of  onr  lobject,  except  that  in  the  eecoad  it  is  de- 
cUred  to  be  a  w^-kaown  fact  that  the  private  trials 
iD  presbyteries  of  eajididates  for  the  mioietry  "are 
far  the  most  part  perfoactorioaa,"  and  that  io  tbe 
Bl«*eoth  mioistera  are  particnlarly  enjojed  ta  forbear 
the  driokiog  of  healths — Satan's  snare,  leading  to 
excess"— *nd  also  to  reprove  the  practice  ia  others. 

Some  acts  of  the  next  assembly,  that  of  1647, 
CBtioostj  attest  the  minute  inqaisitioD  into  the 
most  private  habits  of  individuals  and  families,  and 
the  vatchfol  eye  over  the  stealthiest  beginnings  of 
defsctioa  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  from  the 
diaq^t  Une  ef  the  prescribed  metind  of  Christian 
profiBsiNon,  by  which  die  kirii  sought  to  preserve  its 
eiclDttve  dOffiinioD  over  the  popular  mind,  and  also 
the  high  hand  with  which  it  was  accustomed  to  put 
inrn  any  disobedieDca  to  its  aothority.   One  act 
OD  the  sobfect  of  "  secret  and  private  worship"  re- 
quires sad  appoiota    ministers  and  niliog  elders  to 
Duke  diligent  search  and  ioquiry  in  the  coagre- 
gMioiu  committed  to  their  charge  respectively, 
whether  there   be  among  them  any  family  or 
fiunilies  which  use  to  neglect  this  necessary  du^ ; 
aod  if  any  sDch  family  be  found,  the  head  of  that 
hmilf  is  to  be  firat  admonished  privately  to  amend 
thk  fault ;  and  in  case  of  his  continuing  therein  he 
ii  to  be  gravely  and  sadly  reproved  by  the  sesaioo." 
If  he  atiU  persist  in  hia  neglect,  he  is  ordered  to  be 
Hupended  and  debarred  from  the  Lwd's  Supper. 
But  diis  practice  of  private  devotbn  was  also  to  be 
rettniaed  from  ronning  into  an  excess  wl^h  might 
had  to  the  snbstitntion  of  irregular  conventicles  for 
the  ttated  ministrations  of  the  church ;  and  there- 
fore io  another  act  the  assembly  laid  down  a  set  of 
'eij  particular  directions  with  regard  to  it,  not  only, 
u  it  is  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  act,  for  cherish- 
iDg  piety,  but  "  for  maintaining  unity  and  avoiding 
Khism  and  division."    Here  the  greatest  pains  are 
taken  to  confine  the  private  devotions  of  the  laity 
withio  proper  bounds.    A  portion  of  the  Bible  is 
directed  to  be  ordiaarily  read,  and  those  present 
■re  erea  recommended  thereupon  to  converse  with 
one  8Dotber  on  what  has  been  read  and  heard  "  by 
^7  of  cooference but  these  are,  at  the  same  time, 
warned  that  the  *•  charge  and  oOiGe  of  interpreting 
the  holy  Scriptorei  is  a  part  of  the  ministerial  caUing, 
vliich  none,  howsoever  otherwise  qualified,  should 
take  Dpoa  htm  in  any  place,  but  he  that  is  duly 
oDed  thereunto  by  God  and  his  kirk."   "Let  no 
idter,"  it  is  afterward  written,  "  who  hath  no  par- 
wnlar  calling,  or  vagrant  pereon,  under  a  pretense 
"f  t  catling,  be  suffered  to  perform  worship  io 
fainiliea,  to  or  for  the  same ;  seeing  persons  tainted 
*ith  errors,  or  aiming  st  division,  may  be  ready 
■fter  that  manner  to  creep  into  bouses  and  lead 
c^ve  ully  and  tustable  souls."   But,  above  all 


things,  it  is  ordered  &aX  at  family  worditp  a  special 
care  be  had  "that  each  family  keep  by  themaehes; 
oeiUier  requiring,  inviting,  nor  admitting  persons 
from  divers  ftmiliee."  "  Whatsoever,"  it  is  added, 
•*hath  been  the  effiacti  and  fruits  of  meeUngs  of 
peraons  of  divera  faoHfies  in  the  times  of  cormpCioD 
or  trouble  (in  whidi  oases  many  things  are  com- 
mendable which  odierwise  are  not  tiderable),  yeti 
■when  God  hat^  blessed  lu  with  peace  and  the  pnri- 
of  the  Gospel,  such  meetiiigs  of  persons  of  divers 
families  are  to  be  disapproved,  as  tending  to  the 
hioderance  of  the  religions  exercise  of  each  &mi)y 
by  itself,  to  the  prejudice  bf  the  public  ministry,  to 
the  rending  of  the  femilies  of  particular  congrega- 
tions, and,  in  progress  of  time,  of  the  whole  kirk; 
beside  many  offenses  which  may  come  thereby,  to 
the  hardening  of  the  hearts  of  carnal  men  and  grief 
of  the  godly."  And  the  drift  and  scope  of  all  the 
directions  is  declared  m  eonelasion  to  be,  that,  while 
upon  the  one  part  the  power  and  practice  tii  god£- 
ness  may  be  advance^  vpen  die  other,  nodw  the 
name  and  pretext  of  religions  exercises,  do  tach 
meetings  or  practices  be  allowed  aa  are  apt  to  breed 
error,  acaodsl,  sohiam,  eontempt,  or  misregasd  of  the 
public  ordinances  and  ministers,  or  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  particular  callings,  or  such  other  evils  as 
are  the  works,  not  of  the  spirit,  bot  of  the  flesh,  and 
are  contrary  to  truth  and  peace."  This  set  is  foN 
lowed  by  another,  "  against  such  as  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  public  worship  in  their  own  congre- 
gation in  which  the  assemUy  ordains  "  every 
member  in  every  congregation  to  keep  their  own 
parish  kirk,  to  communicate  there  in  die  word  and 
sacraments;"  and  directs  that  "if  any  person  or 
persons  shall  hereafter  nsDslly  absent  themselvee 
from  their  own  congregations,  except  in  nrgwit 
cases  made  known  to  and  appreven  by  the  pres- 
bytery," and  if  after  [vivate  admonition  by  their 
pastors  they  do  not  amwd  their  conduct,  "they 
shall  be  delated,  or  informed  against,  to  the  ses- 
sion," who  shall  cite  and  censure  them  aa  "  con- 
temners of  the  comely  order  of  the  kirk;"  and  if 
the  matter  be  not  taken  order  with  there,  it  ie  di* 
rected  to  be  brought  before  the  presbytery.  But 
the  most  arrogant  and  characteristic  set  of  tlus  as- 
sembly is  one  "discharging  the  importing,  venting, 
or  spreading  of  erroneous  books  or  papers."  •>  The 
General  Assembly,"  says  this  act,  almost  io  the  tone 
and  style  of  aii  authority  claiiuing  to  be  sovereign  Id 
things  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  "conaideriog 
how  the  errors  of  independency  or  separation  have 
in  our  neighbor  kingdom  of  En^and  spread  as  a 
gangrene  and  do  daily  eat  as  a  canker,  insomuch 
that  exceeding  many  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  and 
blasphemies  have  issued  thereftom,  and  are  shel- 
tered thereby ;  and  how  possiUe  it  is  for  the  lame 
erils  to  invade  and  overspread  this  kirk  and  kingdom 
(lying  within  the  same  island),  by  the  spreading  of 
tlieir  erroneous  books,  pamphlets,  libels,  and  let- 
ters ;  ...  do  therefore,  in  the  name  of  God,  inhibit 
and  discharge  all  members  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom 
to  converse  with  persons  tainted  with  such  errors, 
or  to  import,  sell,  spread,  vent,  or  disperse  such 
erroneouB  booka  or  papers ; . . .  requiring  all  minis- 
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ten  . . .  to  trj  carefully  from  timo  to  time  if  any 
such  booka  be'  broaght  into  this  couati'y  from  Eog- 
iaod,  or  from  bejond  seaa  (which  is  especially  rec- 
ommeoded  to  miDiiters  od  aeH-coaHts,  or  towba 
vhera  uaj  statiooers  are);  aad,  if  any  shall  be 
found,  Co  preseot  the  same  to  the  presbytery*  that 
some  coarse  may  be  taken  to  hinder  the  diaperaion 
thereof.  And  hereby  nil  pred^yteries  and  ay  nods 
are  ordained  to  try  and  proeeaa  such  aa  riiall  trana- 
gresa  against  the  premiaea  or  any  part  of  the  aame. 
And  the  asaemMy  doth  also  aerionsly  recommend 
to  enil  magistrates,  tlut  they  may  be  pleased  to  be 
assisting  to  ministers  and  presbyteries,  in  executtoo 
of  this  act,  and  to  concur  with  their  authority  in 
every  thing  to  that  effect." 

Two  or  three  other  notices  may  be  thrown  to- 
gether into  a  single  paragraph.  It  will  be  a  good 
remedy  against  Sabbath-breaking  by  carriers  and 
travelers,**  says  an  act  of  the  assembly  of  1646. 

that  the  ministers  where  they  dwell  cause  them 
to  bring  testimooials  from  the  place  where  they 
rested  on  those  Lord's  Days  wherein  they  were 
firom  home.**  ^Let  all  persons,"  saya  another 
claiMe  of  the  same  ordinance,  who  flit  (remove) 
jiom  one  parish  to  another  have  anfficienC  teatiffio- 
nialfl.  This  is  te  be  extended  to  all  gentlemen  and 
persons  of  quality,  and  all  tbeir  firfkiwers,  who  come 
to  reside  with  their  families  at  Edinburgh  or  else- 
where ;  and  let  the  minister  from  whom  they  flit 
adveilise  tbe  minister  to  whom  they  flit,  if  to  his 
knowledge  they  be  lying  under  any  scandal." 
"Tot  better  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,"  a  third  clause 
directs,  *'  let  every  elder  take  notice  of  such  as  are 
within  his  bonuds,  how  they  keep  the  Ikirk,  and  how 
their  time  is  spent  before,  betwixt,  and  after  the 
time  of  public  worship."  At  its  nest  meeting,  in 
1649,  the  assembly,  ••6oding  the  scandal  nod  abase 
that  arises  through  promiscuous  dancing,  do  there- 
ibre  inhibit  and  discharge  the  same,  and  do  refer  the 
ceosurw  thereof  to  the  several  preal^teriea,  recom- 
mending it  to  their  care  and  diligence."  The  old 
snbjeet  of  witchcraft,  also,  again  tiuB  year  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  church,  and  an  act  was  passed 
appointing  a  conference  of  ministers,  lawyers,  and 
physicians  to  consider  the  most  advisable  means 
of  detecting  and  trying  that  crime,  which  it  is 
complained  had  still  cootinued  to  increase,  notwith- 
standing all  the  methods  emt^oyed  against  it.  Upon 
this  subject  Sir  James  Balfour  has  preserved  some 
frightful  details.  The  Lady  of  Pittardo  in  Fife- 
shire,  he  tells  us,  was  in  July  this  year  (which  was 
during  the  sitting  of  the  assembly)  apprehended  for 
witchcraft,  and  imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edin- 
bur^)  and  there  acommiauon  having  been  appoint- 
ed by  parliament  for  her  trial,  she  remaned  tUl  tbe 
middle  of  December,  when,  having  been  quite  well 
over  night,  she  waa  fi>und  one  morning  dead,  and 
all  swollen,  apparently  as  if  she  had  been  poisoaed. 
» It  was  thought,"  said  Sir  Jamas,  "that  she  either 
had  taken  the  poison  of  herself,  being  guilty  of  that 
hellish  crime,  or  that  it  had  been  admioistered  to 
her  by  the  advice  of  her  friends  and  kindred,  whom 
by  her  wickedneas,  if  she  had  been  pabliciy  burned, 
she  had  blotted,  and  stuned  those  ftmilies  she  was 


descended  of,  of  whom  were  descended  maoy  re- 
ligious, worshipful,  and  wmthy  personages."  The 
annalist  adds, "  Many  witches  appnhended,  conimii- 
sions  given  by  parliament  and  council  for  their  triil, 
and  they  execute,  in  the  shires  of  Fife,  Perth,  Stir- 
ling, Linlithgow,  Edinbargh,  Haddington,  Mem, 
and  Peebles,  &o.  I  n^eelf  did  see.  the  30diof  July, 
this  year,  in  one  aftemobn,  coromiasioas  seventljr 
directed  by  die  parliament  Ibr  trying  and  bsniiDg 
of  twen^-aeveo  witchea,  women,  and  tfane  mm 
and  boya ;  .their  dapoaitioDa  wexe  pnhficty  read  is 
face  of  parliament,  before  the  House  woold  vote  tg  | 
the  president's  subacriUng  of  the  act  for  the  clerit 
issuing  of  these  comnussions.  Likewise  divsn 
commissions  were  given  by  the  lords  of  couDcil,  ia 
November  and  December,  this  same  year,  for  ti;- 
ing  and  burning  of  witches :  their  depositioos  ware 
read,  among  the  which  there  was  one  that  confett- 
ed  that  she  had  been  of  lata  at  a  meeting  witb  tbe 
devil,  at  which  there  were  above  five  hundred 
witches  present.  So  far  had  that  wicked  eamj 
of  mankind  prevailed,  by  his  illusionB  and  jnacticet, 
over  these  poor,  wretched,  miseraUe  soula.'" 
Horrible  it  is  indeed  to  think  of  the  wide  deTaMa- 
tkm  committed  under  tbe  infloeDce  of  the  nngni- 
nary  delusloD  to  which  these  nnhapi^  penooi 
were  sacrificed — of  the  qaaotity  of  Uood  it  tamei 
to  be  shed,  and  the  much  greater  quantity  of  terror 
and  torment,  of  eveiy  kind,  it  must  have  spretd 
through  the  land — not  to  speak  of  the  dark,  vindi^ 
tive  passions  with  which  it  harassed  and  poisoned 
the  public  mind,  thus  dropping  no  small  part  of  Hi 
curse  upon  the  inflictors  as  well  as  upon  viciimi . 
of  the  legal  murders  and  maasacres'with  whicb  it  | 
was  continually  feeding  its  inaatiBble  fury.  Wis 
there  any  thing  really  more  shocking  in  the  firei 
lighted  up  in  Scotland  and  England  by  the  Roisbd 
church,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  coDsnDip- 
tion  of  heretics,  dian  in  these  bumiup  of  perwDS 
equally  gniltleM  of  any  real  crime  which  die  Pres- 
byterian church  in  the  sevenleenlh  centuiy  thus 
abetted  and  urged  on  t 

A  matter  of  great  importance,  in  respect  both  of 
the  practice  and  the  ])riociple  iuvolved  in  it,  toi 
which  had  occasioned  much  controversy,  vtb*  >^ 
last  settled  this  year.  This  was  the  manner  of  tbe 
election  and  appointment  of  ministers  to  vacanE 
charges.  The  crown  had  some  years  before  con- 
sented, in  the  case  of  benefices  in  its  presentatioo. 
to  limit  its  choice  to  a  list  of  three  candidates  Domi- 
nated by  the  presbytery ;  but  the  other  lay  patrons 
could  not  generally  be  induced,  in  the  same  man- 
oer,  to  sarrender  their  rights  into  the  hands  of  ibe 
church  courts.  At  length,  however*  in  March, 
1649,  tlie  legislature  was  prevailed  upon  to  end  die 
difficalty  by  a  very  summary  meaaore.  "  The  par- 
liament," saya  Sir  Jamee  Balfour.  ^*  passed  a  tnoat 
strange  act  this  month,  abolishing  the  patrosagM 
of  kirks  which  pertained  to  laymen  since  ever 
Christiani^  was  planted  in  Scotland.  Fnncii  \ 
Earl  of  Bucclengh,  and  some  others.  prote*tfiJ 
against  this  act  as  wrangons  and  altogether  deroga- 
tory to  the  juat  rights  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
1  ABBah,Ui.U7. 
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the  kingdom  of  Seottend,  and  m  departed  tbe  par- 
Itament-home.    Bat  cmreot  was  carried  for  the 
jaesbyteriefl  and  ehareh-^ay,  in  reipeet  ArgylOi 
the  chancelkH-,  and  Archibald  Joboatoo.  the  kiric's 
minion,  dsnt  do  no  othenriae,  leat  tbe  leadera  of 
the  chnreh  ahonld  desert  tfaem,  and  leave  them  to 
Btand  on  tbeir  own  feet,  which,  witboHt  the  cborcb, 
BoDo  of  them  conld  well  do."    Commenting  fur- 
ther upon  "  this  notable  praak,**  as  he  calls  it,  the 
BBDalist  proceeds : — **  And  this  act,  to  make  it  the 
more  specious,  they  colored  with  the  liberty  of  the 
people  to  choice  their  owo  ministers ;  yet  the  gen- 
era] assembly,  hoMeii  at  Ediobargh  io  the  mooths 
of  July  Bod  Angnst,  this  same  year,  made  a  very 
Bore  mint  [attempt]  to  have  scatched  this  shadow 
from  the  people ;  notwithstandiog  their  former  pre- 
tenses, n^latioDed  the  sole  power  od  the  presby- 
teries; sod  out-fooled  the  people  (rf'that  right  they 
formeriy  pretended  did  only  and  especitily  belong 
to  them  jure  Jmno ;  aa,  according  to  the  new  di- 
Tioi^  of  these  titnea,  both  the  leaders  and  their 
creatnre  Johnston  pleaded,  wiUi  ell  the  forcible  ar- 
gnments  wrested  scriptore  could  prodnce,  to  pro- 
care  their  own  ends  aod  greatness."  The  act  psss- 
ed  by  tbe  assembly,  in  fact,  provided  tbst,  when  a 
coDgregatioo  became  vacant,  the  presbytery  should 
send  down  certain  preachers  for  the  people  to  hear; 
that,  if  the  people  desired  to  bear  any  others,  tbey 
might  apply  for  that  porpose  throagh  their  elders 
(that  isi  die  members  of  tbe  parochial  kirk  session) 
to  the  presbytery,  which,  however,  was  not  to  be 
boood  to  grant  Uie  application,  any  more,  iodeed, 
than  the  eMeis  were  to  make  it,  unless  th^  choae; 
that  after  a  competent  time,  not  the  people,  but  the 
eMers  or  aeaaion  only,  sfaonld  meet  and  proceed  to 
the  eleetioD;  that  if  Ae  people  acqnieseed,  the 
presbytery,  upon  finding  the  person  thus  elected 
to  be  qoalified,  should  admit  him  to  the  ministry  in 
tbe  said  coogregatioo :  ''but  if  it  faappeo,"  contiDues 
tbe  act,  **that  the  major  part  of  tbe  congregation 
disseot  from  the  person  agreed  upon  by  tbe  session, 
io  tbst  case  the  matter  shall  be  brought  unto  tbe 
presbytery,  who  shall  judge  of  the  same ;  and,  if 
they  do  not  find  their  diisent  to  be  grounded  on 
eavtelett  prejudices,  they  are  to  appoiot  a  new  elec- 
tioo  ID  manner  above  speci6ed.'*    The  whole  right 
accorded  to  the  people,  therefore,  was  simply  to 
state' their  objectiona;  the  sole  right  of  deciding 
apDD  the  reasonableness  of  the  said  objections  be- 
ing rsaemd  to  llie  presbytery.  Snch,  in  the  pnrest 
times  of  die  Scottish  kirk,  was  tine  popular  election 
ef  the  clergy,  of  which  we  still  aometimea  hear  so 
much!  The  act  concludes  with  a  clanse  which 
irould  no  doubt  be  found  convenient  in  many  cases: 
**  Where  the  congregation  is  disaffected  and  malig- 
iDt,  io  that  case  the  presbytery  is  to  provide  them 
with  a  minister."   It  is  not  clear  whether  this  was 
iotended  to  cure  or  to  punish  their  disaffiBetion  aod 
tsaligDity. 

At  tbe  memoroble  date  of  the  assembling  of  tbe 
Long  PsriiameDt,  in  November,  1640,  English 
Puritanism  bad  not  yet  taken  the  shspe  of  Presby- 
taiiBoiBm  to  any  conriderable  extent.  Besides  tbe 
•tateioent  of  darendon,  that,  with  the  exception  of 


Fienoes  and  the  younger  Vane,  and,  ae  he  asserts, 
at  a  Somewhat  later  stage,  Hampden,  there  were 
scarcely  any  members  of  that  parliament,  at  its 
opening,  who  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
constitution  of  the  national  church,  we  have  the 
autbori^  of  Kchard  Baxtor,  in  his  account  of  hb 
own  Life,  for  the  foct  diat,  although  "  tbe  younger 
and  less  experienced  ministers  io  the  country  were 
against  amending  the  bishops  and  liturgy,  appre- 
hending this  was  but  gilding  over  their  danger;" 
yet  "this  was  not  tbe  sense  of  the  parliament,  nor 
of  tbeir  principal  dtvines."  "  The  matter  of  bishops 
or  no  biebops,"  he  adds,  "  wss  not  the  main  thing, 
except  with  tfae  Scots,  for  tbousands  that  wished 
for  good  bishops  were  on  tbe  parliament  side." 
And  even  of  those  who  were  altogether  opposed 
to  episcopacy — the  Root-and-branch-men,  as  tbey 
were  called,  to  which  party  Vane,  and  lus  friends 
that  have  just  been  mentioned,  belonged — ^very  few 
were  at  this  time  Frest^rterians ;  it  was  independ- 
ency, not  presbytery,  which  they  would  have  sub- 
stituted for  the  government  of  bi^iops. 

For  tfae  present,  however,  the  mere  diminution 
of  tbe  episcopal  power  wbicb  was  alone  derived  by 
tbe  majority  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  afibrded  a 
common  object  which  united  all  these  parties;  and 
the  habit  they  thus  acquired  of  acting  in  concert, 
together  with  tbe  coarse  events  took,  which  natu- 
rally tended  to  beat  aod  exasperate  many  of  those 
whose  feelings  and  views  were  at  first  comparative- 
ly moderate,  soon  enabled  the  few  persons  of  more 
extreme  opinions  to  become  the  lesdere  of  the 
movement,  and  to  draw  the  great  majority  of  the 
others  along  with  them.  How  tlie  established 
church  fell  under  thia  combined  attack  has  been 
already  related.^  Tbe  first  blow  struck  at  tfae 
bishops,  if  we  exc^  tiie  impeachment  aod  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower  of  Laud,  on  the  1st  of  March. 
1641,  was  tbe  bill  brought  in  to  take  away  their 
votes  io  parliament,  and  to  leave  them  oat  in  all 
commissions  tbst  had  relation  to  any  temporal 
affairs,  which,  after  being  passed  in  tbe  House  of 
Commons  with  little  opposition,  was  sent  np  to  the 
Lords  on  the  first  of  May,  but  thrown  out  by  tbe 
Upper  House  after  the  second  reading.  This  was 
followed  in  the  same  session  by  Sir  Edward  Deer* 
ing's  bill  for  tfae  utter  eradication  of  bisfaops,  deans, 
aod  chapters,  with  all  officers  belonging  to  them, 
which  abo,  however,  took  no  effect,  having,  after  it 
had  been  read  a  second  time  io  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, been  dropped  in  committee.  The  first  meas- 
ures that  were  actoally  carried  against  the  church 
were  the  two  bills  abolishing  the  courts  of  High 
Commission  and  Star  Chamber,  which  received 
tfae  royal  assent  in  tfae  beginning  of  July.  On  the 
lost  day  of  that  month  the  Commons  appointed 
tbeir  committee  for  drawing  up  tfae  charges  of  im- 
peachment Against  the  thirtoeo  bisbops,  which 
were  presented  st  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
00  the  4th  of  August  following.*  On  tbe  30th  of 
December  ten  of  the  bishops  were  sent  to  the 
Towor,  and  two  more  debsrred  from  their  places 
in  parliament,  on  being  impeached  of  high  treason 
1  Sn  uu,  p.  Va,  tttq.  ■  Sot  aaU,  f.  W). 
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by  the  ComtnoM  for  their  proCMtation  agahict  the 
legility  of  the  acta  paaaed  in  their  kbaence.^  On 
the  I4ch  of  FebraaryT  1642,  a  oew  bill  incapaci- 
tathig  the  bishope  for  Toting  in  pBrlinmeat  was  at 
tost  passed  inUi  a  bw.'  From  this  date  the  church, 
though  not  yet  actually  pulled  dowo,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  ruin. 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  openiDg  tif  the  Long 
Parliament  the  Commons  had  appointed  a  grand 
committee,  coDsisting  of  the  whole  House,  to  inquire 
into  the  scandalous  immoralities  of  the  clergy.  Bnt 
the  fast  number  of  cases  that  came  poariog  in,  upon 
the  genera)  invitation  that  was  given  to  all  sorts  of 
persons  to  get  up  all  sorts  of  complaints  against  their 
ministers,  soon  made  it  necessary  that  the  grand 
committee  should  divide  itself  into  four  or  five  com- 
mittees, which  were  called  White's,  Corbet's,  Hai^ 
low's,  Deering's  committees,  aiterthe  chairman  of 
each.  It  is  said  that,  in  a  short  time,  about  two 
thousand  peUtions  were  brought  before  them,  of 
which  Corbet's  committee,  which  it  appears  was  Ae 
favorite  tribunal,  had  for  its  share  no  fewer  than  nine 
hundred.  About  two  years  after,  another  commit- 
tee was  appointed  fio  consider  of  '<  the  fittest  way," 
as  it  was  expressed,  "  for  the  relief  of  such  godly 
and  well-afTectwd  ministers  as  have  been  plundered, 
and  what  malignant  clergymen  have  benefices  in 
and  about  the  town,  which  benefices  being  seques- 
tered, may  be  supplied  by  others  who  msy  receive 
their  profits;"  and  in  July,  1643,  the  scandalous 
eommittee  and  this  other  (nicknamed  by  the  royal- 
iats  the  plundering  committee)  were  empowered  to 
carry  on  their  proceedings  in  concert.  By  means 
of  their  united  powers,  and  the  aid  of  a  succesaton 

1  Sm  um,  p.  aU.  *  See  aate,  p.  901 


of  ordinanoes  passed  by  the  Hoose  to  faciGtate  tbeir 
operations,  these  bodies,  tn  course  of  time,  cleared 
the  chareh  pretty  etiiactnally  both  of  immoral  cler. 
gymeo  and  also  of  those  who  were  not  of  tbeir  own 
way  of  thioliing.  Many  of  the  royalist  clergy  were 
besides  still  more  summarily  ejected  by  the  parlia- 
ment soldiers.  "  Multitudes  of  them,"  to  quote  the 
account  of  the  historian  of  the  Puritans,  "  left  their 
curea  and  took  sanctuary  in  the  king's  armies  or 
garrisons,  having  disposed  of  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels in  the  beat  manner  they  could.  Otbera,  who 
had  rendered  themaelrea  obnoxious  by  their  »r- 
mons,  or  declarations  for  the  king,  were  pat  noder 
confinement  in  Lambeth,  Winchester,  Ely,  and 
DM>8t  of  the  bishop's  houses  about  London ;  nod,  for 
want  of  room,  about  twenty,  according  to  Dr.  Walk- 
er, were-  imprisooed  on  board  of  ships  in  the  rirer 
Thames,  and  shut  down  under  decks,  no  friend  be- 
ing allowed  to  come  near  them.*"  It  is  said  that 
one  hundred  and  teo  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
London  alone  were  turned  out  of  their  livingt  io  the 
years  1643  and  1643,  and  that  as  many  more  fled  to 
avoid  imprisonment.  *^It  is  to  be  lamented,"  addi 
Neal,  *«that  sevenl  pious  and  worthy  bisfaopa  and 
other  clergymen,  who  withdrew  from  the  world, 
and  were  desirous  to  live  peaceably  without  joining 
either  side,  suffered  afterward  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  their  brethren  ;  their  estates  and  liimp  be- 
ing sequestered,  their  houses  and  goods  plondered 
by  ungovernable  soldiers,  and  themselves  redoced 
to  live  upon  the  fifths,  or  a  small  pension  from  the 
parliament,  either  because  they  could  not  tal^e  the 
covenant  or  comply  witii  the  new  directory  for 
public  worship.    Among  these  we  may  reckoo  the 

>  Ne«l,  Hilt.  Pnr.  ii.  189. 
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moat  roTerend  ArchbiBhop  Usher,  bishops  Morton 
aod  Hall,  mod  many  others.  WboD  the  bishops' 
hads  were  seised  for  the  service  of  the  war,  which 
wu  called  Bellum  EpitcopaU,  or  die  bishops'  war, 
it  wu  DOi  ponible  to  show  faror  to  any  ooder  that 
cbararter ;  aod  though  the  two  Houses  roted  very 
coaaiderable  pensieos  to  some  of  the  bishops,  io  liea 
of  their  hud*  that  were  sequestered,  doe  care  was 
not  talien  of  the  payment;  oor  would  several  of 
their  lordships  so  far  couDtenaoce  the  votes  of  the 
Houses  S8  to  apply  for  it."  To  the  names  of  the 
emioent  sufferers  here  mentioned  may  be  added 
ons  of  the  roost  illustrions  ia  EogUsh  literature,  that 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who,  being  driven  from  his  living 
at  Uppingham,  which  was  sequestered,  retired  into 
Wales,  and,  while  supporting  himself  and  his  family 
by  temcluDg  a  school,  there  composed  some  of  the 
greatest  of  his  immortal  works. 

For  a  space  of  some  two  years  the  country  might 
be  said  to  be  without  any  established  form  of  wor- 
ship. The  clei^  were  \ott  to  read  the  liturgy  or 
Dot,  SI  they  pleased,  and  to  take  their  own  way,  in 
like  mauDer  in  all  other  points :  thus,  we  are  told, 
while  some  of  them  continued  to  wear  the  canonical 
bsbits,  others  gratified  their  taste  by  preaching  in  a 
cloak,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Protestant  ministers 


r 


mss.  to  hear  their  favorite  preachers  declaim  from 
the  same  pulpit'^vm  which  Ridley,  and  Latimer, 
lod  Cranmer  had  addressed  their  forefathers  in  the 
fint  diys  of  the  Reformation. 

The  building  up  of  a  new  ecelesiasticnl  polity  vna 
nude  the  work  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  which 
«u  called  together  by  an  order  of  the  two  Houses, 
^ted  12tb  June,  1643,  and  met  at  Westminster  on 
the  lit  of  July  thereafter.  The  members  of  the 
UMtnbly,  selected  as  they  bad  been  by  the  puritan- 
iul  parlisment,  were  generally  agreed  in  holding 


of  Geneva  sod  France.  The  cathedral  worship  woe 
also  everywhere  put  down ;  and  many  of  the  sa- 
cred edifices  themselves  were  lamentably  defaced' 
and  injured,  principally  in  the  process  uf  executiog 
an  ordinance  passed  by  the  parliament  io  the  sum- 
mer of  1643*  by  which  it  was  directed,  that,  before' 
the  first  of  November  ensuing  all  altars  and  tables 
of  stone  in  churches  should  be  utterly  taken  away 
and  abolished ;  all  communion  tables  removed  from 
the  east  end  of  the  church ;  all  rails  about  them 
pulled  down ;  all  candlesticks,  tapers,  and  basins 
standing  upon  them  taken  away;  and  that  all  cruci- 
fixes, crosses,  images,  and  pictures  of  any  one  or 
more  persons  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  all  other  images  and  pictures  of  saints,  and  all 
superstitious  inscriptions,  whether  in  the  church  or 
church-yard,  should  be  obliterated  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed. In  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  May, 
also,  the  two  Houses,  io  the  fury  of  their  zeal 
against  monuments  of  superstition,  had  passed  n 
resolution  for  the  destruction  of  sll  crosses  through- 
out the  kingdom;  and,  by  their  order,  Sir  Robert 
Harlow  actually  superintended  the  leveling  to  the 
ground  of  St.  Paul's  cross.  Charing  cross,  and  that 
iu  Cheapeide,  London.  The  Puritans  themselves 
had  been  accustomed  to  crowd  around  St.  Paul's 


the  doctrinal  theology  of  Cahio ;  but  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  church  government  they  were  more  divided 
in  opinion.  A  few  of  them  were  attached  to  epis- 
copacy as  it  had  lately  existed  in  the  national  church ; 
but,  these,  finding  themselves  in  a  hopeless  minori- 
ty, soon  retired.  Of  those  that  remained  the  great 
majority  appear  to  have  been  at  first  inclined  toward 
a  modified  episcopacy,  or  rather  some  such  combi- 
nntion  of  episcopacy  and  presbytery  as  bad  been 
established  by  the  original  reformers  of  the  Scottish 
church,  in  which  bishops,  without  any  secular  rank 
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or  Botbority,  like  the  district  saperintendeots  ioBti- 
tuted  by  Knox*  should  be  ataociated  with  a  system 
of  dtoceanD  and  provincial  cfanreh  coarts.  This  par- 
ty,  however,  coateaciiig  with  the  commiBsionera  from 
Scodaad,  and  swayed  by  the  great  influeDce  which 
circuDiBtanoes  at  the  time  gave  to  the  church  of  that 
couQtry,nltimately  became  thoroughly  Preri>yteriaii, 
some  of  them  even  going  the  lengtii  of  adopting  the 
principle  of  the  divine  ri^t  of  presbyteiy.  From 
them  proceeded  all  the  auccesaiTo  creeds  and  com- 
peodiuma  published  in  the  name  of  the  assembly — 
the  Directory  for  Public  Worship;  the  Coofesaion 
of  Faith ;  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms. 
All  these  expositions  are  thoroughly  both  Calvinistic 
and  Presbyterian — they  constitute,  indeed,  the  au- 
thorized formularies  of  the  church  of  Scotland  at 
the  present  day. 

But  the  Presbyteriaoa  were  to  the  last  vigorously 
opposed  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  by  a  minori- 

connsting  of  two  sections,  which,  although  they 
generally  acted  in  concert  against  Hxn  common  foe, 
were  also  snffieiently  diatiognishaUe  from  each  oth- 
er. Theae  were  the  Indepeodenta,  and  those  call- 
ed Erastians,  from  their  adt^ition  of  the  tenets  of 
Erastos,  a  German  dirlne  of  the  preceding  century, 
who  reduced  the  questions,  of  church  goveroment, 
and  also  of  the  connection  between  the  church  and 
the  state,  to  the  simplest  poaeible  form,  by  main- 
taining that  the  church,  or  the  clergy  as  such,  pos- 
sessed no  inherent  legislative  power  of  any  kind, 
and  that  the  national  church  in  its  form  and  disci- 
pline was  in  all  respects  the  mere  subject  and  crea- 
ture of  the  civil  magistrate.  That,  however,  which 
in  both  the  Erastiana  and  the  Independents  more 
than  any  thing  else  enraged  and  alarmed  the  Pres- 
byterian party  was,  their  advocacy  of  the  principle 
of  general  toleration — a  doctrine  which  presbytery, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  always  held  in  especial  ab- 
horrence. As  yet,  the  Independents  appear  to  have 
generally  held  this  great  principle  with  aome  limita- 
titm;  being  inclined,  for  instance,  though  rather  on 
p<ditieal  than  theological  grounds,  to  exclude  the  ad- 
herents of  popery  from  the  full  liberty  which  they 
would  have  granted  to  all  other  Christian  aecta. 
But  the  views  of  the  Erastians  were  of  the  most 
comprehensive  amplitude.  Baillie,  who  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  the  assembly  from  the  church 
of  Scotland,  repeatedly  notices  in  bis  letters  the  as- 
sertion in  various  quarters  of  a  toleration  which 
should  be  without  any  limits  whatever.  Thus,  in 
one  place  he  speaka  of  a  letter  that  was  given  in  to 
their  clerk,  inveighing  against  the  covenant,  and  ex- 
Dorting  the  assembly  to  give  a  fiiU  liber^  of  con- 
science to*  all  seeU.  Here,"  he  aays,  "  rose  a 
quick  enough  debate;  Goodwin,  Nye,  and  their  par- 
ty (the  Independents),  by  all  means  pressing  the 
neglect,  contempt,  and  suppressing  of  all  such  ftn- 
taslic  papers ;  others  were  as  vehement  for  the  tak- 
ing notice  of  them,  that  the  pariiameot  might  be 
acquaint  therewith,  to  see  to  ^e  remedy  of  theae 
dangerous  sects."*  The  person  mentioned  in  this 
pasaage  is  Thomas  Goodwin:  he  afterward  speaks 
of  a  John  Goodwin,  of  Coleman-atreet,  not  a  mem- 
i  Letten,  i-  tit. 


ber  of  the  assembly,  who,  he  says,  "  is  a  bitter  en-  I 
emy  to  presbytery,  and  is  openly  tor  a  full  liberty 
of  conscience  to  all  sects,  even  Turlts,  Jews,  Ps-  , 
pists."   **  This  way,"  he  adds,  "  is  very  pleasant  to  i 
many  here."  ^   In  another  jdaee  he  describes  Crom- 
well and  Vane  as   both  fbr  nniversal  liberty."* 

Althongh,  also,  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  remained  with  the  Presbyteriaoa  till  its  di>-  i 
solution,  abmt  three  weeks  after  the  king's  death  i 
(on  the  23d  of  Febraaiy,  1649),  the  Independents  i 
and  other  sectariea  had  long  before  that  date  beea  j 
getting  ahead  of  them  both  in  the  parliament  and  is  | 
the  army.   The  Directory  of  Public  worship,  which  I 
supplanted  the  liturgy,  was  established  by  an  ordi- 
nance ofthe  parliament,  on  the  3dof  JanuaTy,I645;  | 
but  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  laid  down  a  Pres- 
byterian system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  althongh  it  ! 
was  at  once  received  by  the  Scottish  church,  was 
never,  in  &ct,  sanctioned  by  any  act  of  the  Eoglisli 
legislature.   Nor  were  even  the  name,  style,  and 
dignity  of  archbish<^  and  bishops  formally  taken  | 
away  till  the  Sth  of  September,  1646.   By  an  act 
passed  on  the  6th  of  June,  1646,  however,  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  church  government  was  partially 
established,  by  way  of  experiment,  the  preamble  of 
the  act  declaring  "  that  if  upon  trial  it  was  not  found 
acceptable,  it  should  be  reversed  or  amended ;"  aud 
to  this  law  a  further  effect  was  afterward  given  by 
several  additional  ordinancea  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; till  at  last,  in  1649,  it  was  declared,  witbool 
qualification,  by  the  House,  that  presbytery  shonJd 
be  the  established  religion.    Yet,  many  difficolUes 
still  stood  in  the  way  of  the  actual  extension  of  ibe 
new  system  ^f  ecclesiastical  poli^  over  the  whole 
kingdom*  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  never  obtained 
more  than  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  establish- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  the  national  church  of  England,  if  it  | 
might  be  so  called,  in  the  time  of  the  Commoo-  . 
wealth,  althongh  the  clergy,  and  probably  also  the 
people,  especially  in  the  towns,  were  for  the  great- 
er part  Preabyterians,  vnw  by  no  means  exclusive- 
ly composed  of  the  members  of  that  perauesioa. 
Some  of  the  beoeficea  were  atill  retained  by  their 
old  Episcopalian  incumbents;  a  consider^le  num- 
ber were  held  by  Independents,  and  a  few  were 
filled  even  by  persons  belonging  to  some  of  the 
many  minor  sects  that  now  swarmed  in  the  sdq- 
ahine  of  the  Protector's  all-but-universal  toleration. 
For  some  time,  indeed,  the  pulpits  appear  to  hare 
been  opened  even  to  any  of  the  laity  who  were 
esteemed  to  possess  an  edifying  gifl  o£  utterance. 
At  last,  in  March  1653,  Cromwell,  by  an  ordinance 
of  council,  appointed  a  board  of  triers,  aa  they  were 
called,  in  all  thir^-eight  in  number,  of  whom  part 
were  Presbyterians,  par*;  Independents,  and  a  few 
Baptists,  to  which  was  given,  without  any  instmc- 
tions  or  limitations  whatever,  the  power  of  exsmia- 
iog,  and  approving  or  rejecting,  all  persons  thst  ' 
might  thereafter  be  presented,  nominated,  chosen, 
or  appointed  to  any  living  in  tbe  church.  This  was 
tantamount  to  dividing  the  church  among  these  dif- 

>  Letten,  \l.  IS. 
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fereot  religioiu  bodies,  or  bo  liberalizing  and  extend- 
ing H  as  to  make  it  comprehend  them  all.  Crom- 
well, however,  held  forth  the  meaBure  as  one,  on 
the  contrary,  of  a  restrictive  character — as  designed 
to  restrain  the  eaceaaive  liberty  that  bad  previously 
existed,  when  any  one  who  would  might  set  up  as 
a  preacher,  and  so  give  himself  a  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  liTiDg  ID  the  church.  The  board  of  triers  con- 
tinued to  sit,  and  to  exercise  its  fuDctions,  at  White- 
ball,  till  a  abort  time  after  the  death  of  Cromwell. 

Of  the  DumerouB  sectaries,  as  they  ware  called, 
that  Bpraog  up  in  this  age,  we  shall  not  now  enter 
■□to  any  account,  further  than  to  mention  that  those 
of  chiefest  note  were  the  Baptists  (geoflrally  called 
by  others  the  Aaabaptists),  the  Quakers,  or  foUow- 
en  of  George  Fox,  and  the  Fif^h- monarchy  men, 
til  of  whom  will  meet  us  again  in  the  next  period. 

Id  Scotland,  also,  Cromwell  and  his  deputy, 
i^Ionk,  enforced,  in  spite  of  the  teeth  of  the  Presbj- 


terian  clergy,  the  same  general  toleration  that  had 
been  establiehed  in  England.  But  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  that  system  could  only  be  maintained, 
with  any  chance  of  an  hour's  quiet  to  the  country, 
by  putting  a  gag  upon  the  church.  Accordingly, 
when,  after  many  hents,  the  general  assembly  had 
met  as  usual,  at  Edinburgtii  in  the  summer  of  1652, 

j  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  business,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Cotterel  suddenly  came  into  the  church, 
and,  standing  up  upon  one  of  the  benches,  informed 
them  that  no  ecclesiastical  judicatories  were  to  sit 
there  but  by  authority  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  without  giving  tbem  leave  to  reply,  com- 

j  mauded  them  instantly  to  withdraw  themselves, 
and  then  conducted  the  whole  of  the  reverend  body 
out  of  the  city,  by  one  of  the  gates  called  the  West 
Port,  with  a  troop  of  horse  and  a  company  of  foot. 
The  assembly  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  meet  sgniu 
so  long  as  Cromwell  lived. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS. 


PrSrV^''0'^'''*c^^S"Ci  E  have  now  g 
fe-^'  .  pe.„d  of 


arriTed  at 

cjji^'-^  "  period  of  so  great 
-^^^^  importaoce  in  the  con- 
ititutioQal  history  of 
EDglaod,  that  it  will 
be  aeceseary  to  dwell 
upoD  it  Boiuewhat  long- 
er  thao  we  have  done 
on  any  other  period : 
it  will  be  neceBsary 
to  paaae,  and  cast  a 
look  behind  as  well  as 
aroaod  us. 

The  straggle  between  the  king  and  the  nobility 
(in  other  words,  between  monarchy  and  aristocracy) 
had  now  been  going  on  in  England  for  more  than 


four  hundred  years.  The  very  fiict  of  its  having 
continued  so  long  proves  that  victory  conid  not  have 
invariably  declared  itself  either  for  one  side  or  the 
other.  Consequently  each  side  would  have  its 
successes  or  their  consequences  to  bring  forward  as 
precedents  in  favor  of  its  pretensions.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  precedents  were  on  the 
side  of  the  king.  The  earlier  Normans  and  all  the 
Tudors  were  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  absolate 
monarchs;  though  it  was  a  sort  of  absolutism  differ- 
ing considerably  from  that  of  the  Roman  emperor 
or  Turkish  sultans,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  commanity 
over  which  the  English  monarchs  ruled  there  ex- 
isted elements  of  opposition  to  their  power,  which 
bad  native  vigor  enough,  and  only  wanted  time  and 
circumstances  to  become  exceedingly  formidable. 
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while  tba  oth«r  coatnoaitiei  referred  to  were  auak 
10  a  hopeless,  irrecoverable  torpor.  At  the  same 
lime,  tbegraDtingof  Af(7^na  Oiarta,  and  the  numer- 
oas  coDfirmatioDs  of  it  between  the  thirteenth  and 
Bereoteentfa  ceoturies  (in  one  reign  alone,  that  of 
Edward  III.,  there  were  do  fewer  than  Jifuen,  and 
there  were  thirty-tvo^  in  all),  together  with  the 
new  alstates  made  to  support  and  develop  it,  prove 
iocoBtestably  that  the  other  aide  had  precedents  ia 
their  favor  alaOb  The  exutence  of  these  precedents 
00  both  sides  acconnto  for  the  atrangely  different 
views  taken  of  tba  anhjeet  hj  writera  of  opponte 
parties,  who,  as  ths  nMDoer  of  partiiaDa  is*  fix  their 
ejres  intentlj  od  ooe  object,  or  one  chua  of  objectt, 
and  shot  them  reflalat«ly  agaioat  all  others.  The 
writers  of  the  one  ■  party  look  to  one  set  of  prece- 
ieots,  those  of  the  other  to  the  opposite  set  For 
eumple,  the  historians  David  Hume  and  Mr.  Bro- 
die  fix  their  atteutioo  on  diflTerent  sets  of  pre- 
cedents. And  while  we  must  adroit,  with  Hume, 
that  the  English  government,  before  the  time  of  the 
iirst  two  Stuarts,  can  not  be  considered  as  a  govern- 
meot  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  uni- 
formly and  systemstic&lly  protected  io  practice, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  in  theory,  aud  eveu 
in  the  soleinQ  language  of  the  legislature,  we  are 
equally  reed;  to  eoDcede  to  Mr.  Brodie  that  the  cod- 
^itinn  of  the  bulk  of  the  Eaglish  people  was  better 
than  die  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  French. 

Notwithstanding  Uie  circumstances  in  the  sitna- 
tbo  of  England — especially  the  great  power  of  the 
eu-Iiest  Normao  kings,  obligiog  the  great  barons  to 
band  together  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  smaller 
baroDs,  and  even  of  the  people  at  large,  to  oppose 
it — which  led  to  the  granting  and  conlirmiDg  of 
Magna  CharUi-,  the  Commons  of  England,  up  to 
tile  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  could  hardly 
be  laid  to  have  obtained  any  share  the  sovereign 
power.  The  Commons,  however,  certainly  gained 
fome  very  iioportsot  steps  under  Richard  11.  and 
the  three  aaocaeding  lungs  of  the  House  of  Lancas- 
ter, if  not  toward  an  acCtul  slitre  of  the  sovereigo- 
>f,  at  least  townrd  a  power  of  checking  the  lung's 
surcise  of  it.  The  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lan- 
auter  then  intervened,  and  ended  by  leaving  a 
CBssiog,  meaD-sooled  Welshman  on  the  throne  of 
the  Plantagenets.  The  civil  wars,  however,  hnd 
thivered  to  pieces  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
bantaa,  ooce  so  formidable ;  so  that  the  cool,  cun- 
Ding,  little  Welshman,  and  his  hot-headed,  bluster- 
ing  bully  of  a  SOD,  did  what  the  mightiest  and  most 
victorioBs  of  the  Plaotsgenets  coaM  not  do.  They 
effectually  crashed  the  DobiliQr ;  and  they  prevented 
the  Comnoas  from  making  any  further  advances, 
they  did  not  rather  drive  them  back  from  some 
of  their  more  advanced  poets.  In  fact,  as  we  have 
■sea  m  the  [nreeading  book,  Henry  VIIL,  at  least, 
*u  u  neariy  as  possible  absolate.  There  is  an 
iDiportant  corrobo ration  of  this  view  of  the  subiect 
by  OD  mean  authority.  When  Sir  Edward  Coke 
Vat  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Commons  against  the 
nnwo  in  the  House  of  Commons,  under  Charles 
it  is  observable  that  all  his  precedents  cited  are 


from  the  Phiotageoet  reigns.   If  any  had  been  to 

be  had  to  serve  his  purpose  from  the  Tudor  times. 
Sir  Edward  was  not  the  man  to  overlook  or  neglect 
thera. 

But  along  with  these  circumstances,  favorable  to 
the  power  of  the  prince,  and  unfavorable  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  there  were  also  some  circum- 
stances of  a  contrary  description,  which  arose  from 
causes  set  io  motion  by  Henry  VII.  and  his  son, 
with  the  intention  of  producing  effects  very  dilTer- 
ent  from  those  Aat  were  produced.  The  principal 
of  tiiese  eircnmstaoees  were  the  power  of^  or  at 
least  the  additjonal  facilities  to,  the  olienMton  or 
sale,  and  consequent  snbdivbioa,  of  the  fiefs  or 
large  landed  estates  of  the  nobilily;*  and  the  ref- 
ormation in  religion.  By  the  former,  Henry  VII, 
probably  thought  that  he  would  only  weaken  Uia 
power  of  the  great  nobility,  overlooking  the  &ct  of 
the  great  increase  thst  would  be  produced  io  the 
number  of  landholders.  In  the  latter,  Henry  VIII. 
only  saw  an  instrument  for  the  immediate  gratifica- 
tioo  of  his  own  brutal  appetites  and  passions,  over- 
looking likewise  the  similar  fact,  as  in  llie  other 
case,  of  the  still  further  increase  the  holders  of 
land  that  woold  arise  out  of  the  divirioo  of  the 
church  property,  and  being  unable  to  penetrate  to 
the  momentous  moral  and  political  conseqaences  of 
the  reformation. 

By  this  subdivision  of  the  large  fiefs,  or  estates, 
'was  formed,  or  at  least  greatly  increased,  that  na- 
merous  and  when  banded  together,  powerful  class, 
pliiced  between  the  higher  nobility  and  the  citizens 
or  burgesses  (for  the  mass  of  the  people  is  hardly 
yet  to  be  taken  into  the  account),  kuown  in  England 
by  the  denomination  of  gentry."  As  we  have 
remarked  before,  this  class,  with  some  of  the  no- 
cient  liaeage,  the  territorial  wealth,  and  the  military 
character,  inherited  also  a  large  portion  of  the 
high,  proud,  indomitable  spirit  of  thiat  old  Norman 
aristocracy  that  had  once  filled  Europe  and  Asia 
with  their  victories  and  tiieir  renown.  To  this 
class  belonged  most,  if  not  all,  of  tiie  parliamentary 
leaders  during  the  eventful  period  npoo  which  we 
are  now  employed — men  who  presented  a  strange 
compound  of  qualities  which  had  prd>ably  never 
before  been  seen  together,  being  at  once  cool,  aa> 
gBcious  politiciaDs~brave,  high-spirited  soldiers — 
and  enthusiastic,  devout,  and  somewhat  ascetic 
theologiaos.  So  that,  amid  that  band,  in  many  a 
breast,  beneath  an  exterior  plain,  cold,  puritanical, 
there  buroed,  along  with  the  high,  fierce,  deter- 
mined spirit  of  a  republican  soldier,  the  concen- 
tmted  pride  of  a  nobility  of  twenty  generations. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  io  the  destiny  of  England 
that  this  class,  sitting  in  the  same  chamber  with  the 
citisena  and  bargesses,  who,  with  wbotever  firm- 
ness they  defended  the  narrow,  local  interests  of 
their  respective  townships,  were  remarkable  for  a 
humble  and  even  timid  deportment  in  their  trans- 
actions with  the  king  and  nobility,  communicated 
to  them  a  portioa  of  their  own  high  spirit;  so  that 
we  shall  find  the  "  poor  Commons,"  who  before 
scarcely  dared  to  lift  their  eyes  from  the  ground 
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io  the  presoDGB  of  roy»l^  aod  nobUi^»  now  tnns- 
formed  into  the  "  Commons  of  Englandi"  who  do- 
posed  lords,  bishops,  and  ktogSt  and  bade  defiance 
to  the  world.' 

In  this  progress  of  events  the  Reformation,  or 
revolution  in  religion,  referred  to  above,  played  bd 
importeot  part.  We  agree  with  M.  Guizot  in  think- 
ing that  the  fundamental  character  of  the  Keform- 
ation  was  not  a  mere  atroggle  for  the  redress  of 
eccIeiiaBtical  grievancea,  but  a  grand  insarrectioa 
of  human  iotelligence  against  spiritual  domination. 
This  insurrection,  then,  having  been  successful — 
this  rebellion  having  become  a  cerohition — a  aioga- 
lar  phenomenon  presents  itself  Ihronghout  Europe : 
liberty  in  spiritual  matters  end  inbjeetion  in  tempo- 
ral, free  eumination  and  pure  monarchy  atanding 
iace  to  fltcok  The  battle  was  first  joined,  the  mighty 
and  eventful  conflict  began  in  England. 

As  we  have  said,  the  kingly  power  received  a 
very  considerable  accession  io  the  reign  of  tho  first 
Tudor,  -  It  reached  a  degree  of  energy  and  concen- 
tration it  had  not  before  koowu.  Not  that,  as  M. 
Gnisot  has  remarked,  the  deepotiBm  of  the  Tudors 
was  more  violent,  more  oppressive,  than  that  of 
their  predecessors.  There  might  have  been  as 
many  or  more  acts  of  injustice,  of  tyranny,  perpe- 
tr^d  by  the  Flantagenets  than  by  the  Tudors. 
But,  under  the  latter,  the  kingly  power  became  ays- 
tenatic;  royalty  held  a  language  it  had  not  held 
before  in  England.  It  may  be  added  tiat  a  some- 
what similar  movement,  as  regarded  royalty*  was 
then  going  on  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

The  Reformation,  though  Henry  VIIL  probably 
little  suspected  bo,  gave  a  mighty  impulse  in  the 
other  direction.  The  minds  of  men,  freed  in  part 
from  the  spiritual  thratldom  which  had  so  long  bound 
them,  began  to  question  other  things  beside  mat- 
ters of  religious  belief.  In  England,  moreover,  the 
religious  revolution  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
higher  orders  of  the  state,  the  king  and  the  nobles ; 
not,  M  in  Germany,  by  the  people  themselves. 
Consequently  it  bore  the  stamp  of  its  authors.  It 
vras  a  monarchical  and  ariatocratical  revolution; 
royal^,  epiaropaey,  and  ndiili^  divided  amoog  them 
the  rich  spoil  of  their  papal  prsdeeeaaor ;  and  coo- 
equeotly,  too,  it  left  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  popular 
wantt  anaatiafied.  Thence  arose  a  sect,  which  con- 
stantly went  on  increasing,  of  dissentiento  from  the 
form  of  religion  prescribed  by  the  state.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulties  which  their  dissent  threw 
in  their  way,  and  the  dangers  to  which  it  exposed 
them,  were,  as  might  be  expected,  these  men's  en- 
thusiasm, perseverance,  energy,  and  coorage.  Calm, 
tkustere,  laboriona,  temperate,  hoping  all  things,  en- 
during all  ^mgi,  Uwy  learned  in  time  to  dare  all 

1  ^  ft  fliU  dmlopnnt  of  tbia  bm  M.  Gaim'i  adainUt  "  HiMoira 
OfaSnb  dt  U  CSnlMBtioB  an  Enropa,  dapau  la  Chat*  da  I'Enpira 
Eonatn  Juqa'  A  la  RdvolutioiL  Francaiat."  Parti,  18S8-l8n.— That 
tba  Bon  nflecting  mind*  of  that  aga  wan  Dot  iiuaiiaibla  to  tba  raal 
chaOfM  that  had  takan  plaoa  in  tba  eonatitation  of  aooiMjr,  ia  prorwl 
bgr  meb  fungm  aa  tha  fallMriaf ,  ia  Bablgh'i  n»ni|Kti*«  of  ftrii*- 
■MUi^'Tba  bna  tFf  whi^  wr  biin  ia  finvwr  limaa  waia  traublad 
la  Taniibad  awajr.  But  tha  Bacaaritiei  ramaiD.  Tha  peopla,  thtra- 
fbra,  ia  thcM  latar  afoi,  ara  no  Ian  to  ba  plauwd  thu  tha  psan  ba 
ton ;  far,  aa  tba  tettar  an  bacMU  laia,  ao,  bj  raaaon  «f  ib«  tnianif 
throo^  En|had|  tba  Owoiis  bsv*  ill  tha  wiapon  in  their  hsadi." 


things  for  that  which  the  very  snflTerings  they  nnder^ 
went  for  the  sake  oi  it  tanght  them  impUciUy  to  be- 
lieve was  of  paramount  importance  to  themselves 

and  to  all  men.  Such  were  the  English  FurilaDs, 
who  were  destined  to  be  the  main  instruments  ia 
bringing  about  perhaps  the  most  important  revolo- 
tioD  that  has  yet  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
human  kind. 

The  fire  that  burned  thus  fiercely  in  the  breasts 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  England  continued 
to  bum  silently  and  unseen  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, kept  under,  though  it  could  not  be  extinguish- 
ed, by  the  wise  and  firm  policy  of  that  iUuatrious 
woman.  All  restraint  waa  rdaxed  in  tiie  next  reign, 
aa  if  the  govemmsnt  had  faUen  into  the  bands  of  a 
rabble  of  half-drunken  dotards.  In  evecy  relation 
of  human  life  in  which  he  iaviewad,  whether  utter- 
ing driveling  abaurdities  to  his  pariiaments,  and  at 
the  same  time  likening  himself  to  King  Solomon  in 
wisdom,  or  blustering  about  hii  courage  and  power 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  giving  unequivo- 
cal signs  of  the  last  degree  of  cowardice  and  weak- 
ness, or  entiveniog  the  pr'vmcy  of  his  royal  retiro- 
ment  by  the  amusement  of  looking  at  his  court  fboli 
jousting  against  each  other,  monnted  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  other  fools,  or  pouring  forth  the  elTusiona  of 
his  obscene,  groveling  nature  to  his  worthy  mioion 
Buckingham,  James  is  equally  ao  object  of  averaioB 
or  contempt.  And  yet,  of  the  death  of  this  man. 
Archbishop  Laud  aaya,  in  fata  Diary,  that  »he 
breatiied  forth  faia  blessed  soul  most  religiously." ' 
Contempt,  disgost,  and  the  bitter  feelings  engeoder- 
ed  by  the  persecutions  they  underwent,  converted 
the  Puritans  generaHy,  before  the  close  of  this  reiga, 
into  zealots  for  a  reformation  in  the  state  aa  well  aa 
in  the  church. 

James  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son — s 
man  who.  as  compared  with  his  father,  might  be 
considered  as  possessing  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a 
gentleman,  though  wanting  altogether  in  those  high- 
er characteristics  of  an  English  gentieman — a  firm, 
a  religions  observance  of  his  word — an  uoswerviDg 
fidelity  to  doty  and  to  truth ;  and,  viewed  as  the 
ruler  of  a  great  nation,  abaolutely  incapable,  from 
ignoranoe  and  narrowness  of  understanding,  and 
from  weabneaa  both  intalieetnal  and  monl.  Hav- 
ing, however,  very  high  notions  of  hia  power  sod 
prerogative,  and  suflicient  courage  to  act  upon  those 
notions,  though  not  sufficient  ability ^to  act  efficieat- 
j  ly,  he  hurried  on  the  contest,  to  which  we  btre 
alluded  above,  between  liber^  of  conacience  sad 
civil  subjection — between  the  absolute  dominion  of 
j  the  One,  or  the  Few,  and  the  insurgent  spirit  of  the 
I  Many.    This  conAiot,  from  the  deep  and  for-spresd- 
:  iog  character  of  its  eflTeets,  will  fturever  be  intensely 
I  interesting,  not  only  to  Englishmen,  but  to  every  na- 
'  tion  and  tribe  of  oiviined  men. 
I    James  had  carried  at  least  the  fwetendoos  of  ny- 
I  alty  forther  than  any  of  hia  predeeesaoci.  What 
the  strongest  of  tho  Tndora  had  left  ngiw  and  floc- 
tnating  in  theory,  whatever  might  have  been  Aeu- 
I  practice,  he  endeavorod  to  render  clear  and  incoo- 
trovertiiile  as  the  rovoaled  laws  of  the  Dei^.  Hs 

1  UodliDlHTiP'lS- 
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Bitempted  to  pnm  flnm  Ae  Holy  Scripturaa  (dMingh 
the  paMfM  he  qnotsd  had  been  long  before  nsed 
by  a  nmeh  abler  k^ian,  Sir  William  FVntescue,  to 
proTo  the  exact  conrerae  of  the  liingly  proposition) 
that  kings  held  their  power  immediately  from  God, 
and  to  hira  only  were  accountable  for  its  eserciie ; 
and  that  monarchy,  or  ^e  sorereign^fof  One,  was 
the  form  of  goremment  for  which,  above  all  others, 
God  himself  had  expressed  a  decided  preference.' 
Cbarles  was  not  likely  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to 
the  jodgment  of  his  father  on  this  point.  He  had 
traveled,  too,  with  his  father's  mioion,  Buckingham, 
IS  a  tnveliog  tutor.  He  had  beheld,  in  Spain,  roy- 
al^  treated  with  honors  Tittle  short  of  divine.  And 
from  Fnnce,  along  with  his  qneeo,  he  received  im- 
presrions  which  were  all  in  fiivor  of  the  supremacy 
of  kings.  If  he  bad  had  somewhat  more  ability 
and  a  better  foitone,  pevfaapa  Stmflbrd  might  have 
done  for  him  what  Ridieliea  did  for  his  royal  rete- 
tif  e.  And  yet  there  were  petjnliaritieB  in  the  case 
of  England  that  might  have  rendered  that  impOBsi- 
ble  even  to  the  firmnesB  and  capacity  of  Stmfford. 
These  we  have  already  touched  slightly,  but  they 
deserve  to  be  more  fully  examined. 

Hobbes'  does  well,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  place 
among  the  very  first  and  chief  causes  of  (ns  he  terms 
it)  the  peofrfe's  being  corrupted  or  seduced  from 
their  allegiaDce  to  their  king,  the  allowing  them  the 
free  use  of  the  Seriptnrea,  as  was  done  by  the  Ref- 
ormatioo.  If  an  abmlate  monarchy,  such  as  abso- 
Inte  monarchies  then  were,  was  to  be  established, 
the  best  way  to  go  sboDtitwna  not  to  set  every  man 
to  work  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  his  mother  tongue, 
and  put  his  own  interpretation  hpon  them.  It  might 
be  expected  that  men  who  were  accustomed  to  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  all  the  mysteries  of  their  reli- 
gion, to  discuss  freely  the  natnre  and  powers  of 
God  and  his  angels,'  would  not  stop  short  there,  and 
abstain  altogether  from  touching  upon  the  nature  of 
earthly  potentates.  King  James  might  command 
them  to  abstain  from  such  specnintions,  as  too  high 
and  weighty  for  Aeir  weak  and  narrow  capacities. 
Bot,  like  Canute  dictating  to  the  waves,  be  com- 
manded in  vain.  He  did  not  know  that  the  human 
mind  was  obeying  the  action  of  laws  as  fixed  and 
irreratiUe  ea  those  Aat  made  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  deaf  |o  the  eoramand  of  Canute. 

The  dtirerent  eflbct  prodnced  at  the  time  by  this 
nse  of  the  Scriptures  upon  different  minds  is  a  cu- 
rions  instance  of  the  degree  to  which  men's  conctu- 
lioDs  are  governed  their  interests.  The  king, 
the  h^  Bolrility,  and  the  high  deigy,  being  the 

■  Ctmfm  KiSC  JmaM^i  "Trm  law  of  Ftn  Monftrchiea"  (King: 
JtBM^  Works  P-  folio,  lOIS;  with  Fortefcoe'i  work  oa  "  The 

Di&reno*  tetwecn  DMitaini  Rtgalt  mai  Domunum  Polxticum  tt 
ttgaU,"  p.  1-4,  9t«.  adtl.  ■  B«hamoth,  Part.  1. 

*  Tba  iBBOMT^Ia  (i^oU  mnd  FtmpUcU  that  ba*o  oona  duwn  to  vi 
(nai  ihow  linu  sImw  tha  nature  of  mKaj  of  tbeat  inqniriaa.  The 
ymfcr  Sir  Henrj  Vaoe  appekn  to  have  been  one  of  the  wildest  n 
nllulka  asbtlcat  of  theaa  "aaakan."  Amaag  hit  ■abjeeu  of  di>- 
cvBoa  war*  "  Tha  craatMB,  natara,  and  Buniatry  of  angeU,"  "  Tba 
'■boBwid  jean'  laifn  of  Cknit,"  and  the  like.  See  him  work  entitled 
"Tin  Betirad  Han't  Meditation* ;  or  the  Mjaterie  and  Puwer  of  Gud- 
kMetahlBiB(  forth  in  the  Lmng  Word,  to  the  vnmaaklng  the  M}>ia- 
M  of  laifaitr  in  Ae  moat  raflned  and  pnrael  Fonaa.  In  which  OKI 
Li^I  u  reitmd  and  New  Light  juatiSed  ;  being  the  Witneia  which 
t>|i>eafotkia  Aga.   By  IlaDTT  Vaoe,  knifht.  4tit.  1695." 


pfiacipal  gainers,  were  satisfied  vrith  the  Reforma- 
tion as  it  was.  They  sought  to  go  no  farther.  They 
were  convinced  that  every  thing  was  pretty  much  aa 
it  should  be.  *•  The  kingdom,"  they  said.  '>  abound- 
ed with  wealth,  plenty,  and  all  kinds  of  elegance, 
more  than  ever— they  did  nothing  but  appland  the 
happiness  of  England,  and  called  those  ungrateful 
and  factions  spirits  who  complained  of  the  breach 
of  laws  and  liberties."'  Oo  the  other  hand,  the 
rest  of  the  community,  including  gentry,  burgesses, 
and  people,  saw  tbat  the  Reformation  had  left  them 
many  tilings  still  to  desire.  It  had,  in  truth,  made 
them  aware  of  many  wants  before  unfelt.  And 
they  were  not  slow  in  finding  in  Holy  Writ  abun- 
dance of  evidence  to  support  their  views  and  prove 
the  reasonableness  of  their  wishes.  An  instance  of 
the  appllcatton  of  the  same  test  of  Scripture,  to 
prove  two  diings  the  exact  opposite  of  each  other, 
win  strikingly  illustrate  the  above  remarks.  "Kings," 
says  Heylyn,  the  churchman,  "are  God's  deputies 
on  earth,  and,  like  him,  lote  a  eheerful  giver."' 
"Forced  consecrations,"  says  Milton,  the^ republi- 
can, "  ont  of  another  roan's  estate,  are  no  better 
than  forced  vows — hateful  to  God,  vAo  lovtt  a  cheer- 
ful giver."' 

Akin  to  the  preceding  is  another  cause,  which  is 
noticed  by  Lord  Bacon  as  one  of  the  diseases  with 
which  learning  was  afflicted  in  his  time.*  This  was 
the  fervor  and  rhetorical  vehemence  of  hiogoage, 
both  in  writing  and  speaking,  but  especially  in 
preaching,  which  sprang  up  (says  Bacon)  about  the 
time  of  Lutiier,  and  was  em|^ed  to  excite  the 
passions  of  the  people,  taking  place  of  the  some- 
what uncouth  but  far  more  accorate  and  logical  dic- 
tion of  the  schoolmen.  Though  Bacon  only  viewed 
this  phenomenon  as  it  affected  literature  and  sci- 
ence, it  was  a  sign  and  forerunner  of  the  greatest 
social  and  political  changes;  for  it  was  the  first 
symptom  in  modern  times  that  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munis were  to  be  appealed  to.  And  though,  when 
the  mass  is  annk  in  ignorance,  the  appeal  is  neces- 
siirily  made  to  their  passions  rather  than  their  rea- 
son, even  this  was  a  point  gained ;  for  it  was  a  step 
that  behooved  to  be  made  before  socie^  could  ad- 
vance' beyond,  and  a  step  of  snch  importance  that, 
to  gain  it,  We  shonid  even  be  vrilling  that,  for  a  time, 
the  loose,  wordy,  emp^  declamation  of  popular 
rhetoricians  should  take  the  place  of  the  concise, 
close,  apt,  and  precise  langnage  of  the  Aristotelian 
logicians,  or  schoolmen.  This  would  naturally  lead 
to  the  diligent  study  and  imitation  of  the  ancient 
orators ;  and,  along  with  the  admiration  of  their 
style,  there  would  be  apt  to  arise  an  admiration  of 
their  sentiments.  So  that  the  Reformation  would 
here  act  in  two  ways.  It  would  produce  a  disposi- 
tion to  question  constituted  authorities — first,  oo  re- 
, ligious  grounds;  and,  secondly,  "because  (in  the 
words  of  Hobbes)  there  Were  an  exceeding  great 
number  of  men  of  the  better  sort  that  bad  been  so 
educated  as  that,  in  their  youth,  haring  read  the 

1  Maj,  Riitory  of  the  ParliaoMnt,  Book  I.  chap.  ii.  p.  18,  edit. 
KMT.  '  Life  of  Laud,  p.  IB4,  folio,  lfl6S. 

*  Conaidaratioai  Tonchinr  the  likalieU  Mean*  to  femora  Hireliog* 
out  of  the  Chareh,  p.  110.  IS5B. 

,    •  De  AufEB.  Scient.,  Lib.  1.  p.  40,  edit.  L«fd.  btar.  IMS. 
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ixmlu  written  by  fainout  men  of  the  aocieBt  Grecian 
and  Roman  commoowealih,  concerniDg  their  polity 
and  great  actionB,  in  which  boolu  the  popnbir  gor- 
ernment  was  eztoHed  by  that  glorious  name  of  lib- 
er^, and  monarchy  disgraced  by  the  name  of  tyrao- 
ny,  tfaey  became  thereby  in  love  with  their  forms  of 
governmeDt;  and  out  of  these  men  were  chosen 
the  greatest  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or,  if 
they  were  not  the  greatest  part,  yet,  by  advantage 
of  their  eloquence,  were  always  able  to  sway  the 
real." » 

Put  it  may  be  said  that  these  causes  of  disaffec- 
UoD,  with  the  addition  of  another — asmely,  the  in- 
crease and  division  of  wealth  in  consequence  of 
the  rising  prosperi^  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
other  great  towns  of  trade— were  not  pecnlisr  to 
England,  bat  common  to  her  with  other  countries, 
snch  as  Holland  and  Germany.  As  we  have  already 
remarked,  however,  there  were  circnmataneea  pe- 
cnliar  to  England,  which  made  the  above  cnntes 
efficient  there  before  tbey  were  so  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  "AVben  we  regard,"  says  M. 
Guizot,  "  the  state  of  the  free  institutions  of  Eng- 
land at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this  is 
what  we  find: — 1.  Maxims:  principles  of  liberty 
which  had  been  written,  which  the  country  and  the 
legislature  had  never  lost  sight  of.  S.  Precedents : 
examples  of  liberty,  very  much  mixed  op,  it  is 
true,  with  contrary  examples  and  precedeqta,  but 
anfficient  to  legitimatize  and  anppmrt  the  remon- 
straneea.  3.  Institntiona,  spedal  and  local,  finitful 
in  germs  of  liberty  :  the  jury,  the  right  of  assem- 
bling, of  being  armed,  the  independence  of  munici- 
pal adminiaUmtions  and  jurisdictions.  4.  Lastly, 
the  parliament  and  its  power,  of  which  royalty  had 
more  need  than  ever,  for  it  had  dilapidated  the 
greater  part  of  its  iodepeodent  revenues,  and  could 
not  avoid  having  recoarae,  for  its  Bidistetence,  to  the 
vote  of  the  country." ' 

Now,  the  circumstances  which  were  peculiar  to 
England — and  among  the  very  most  important  of 
these  must  be  classed  that  already  mentioned,  of  a 
portion  of  the  aristocracy  being  amalgamated  with 
the  burgesses  by  sitting  together  in  the  same  cham- 
ber— joined  to  those  above  specified,  which  were 
common  to  her  with  other  Earopaao  countries, 
had,  about  the  commencement  of  tUs  period  of  onr 
history,  added  much  boldness  not  only  to  the 
thonghts,  but  to  the  bearing  of  tim  Commons  of 
England.  For  we  may  here  remark,  in  passing, 
that  for  a  long  time  after  the  English  Commons  had 
assumed  considerable  boldness  of  ideas  aod  firmness 
of  purpose,  their  deqaoanor  was  characterized  by 
an  extreme  deference  end  timidity.  The  bearing, 
again,  of  the  high  aristocracy  who  sat  in  the  Upper 
House  was  marked  by  a  corresponding  haughtiness. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Commons'  Journals 
exhibits,  in  a  curious  and  striking  manner,  the  state 
of  the  case  as  regarded  the  former  bumili^  and 
increasing  pretensions  of  the  Commons,  and  the 
projxtrtionate  piide  and  iosdeoce  of  the  Lords,  so 
late  as  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne. 

>  Bth»nilh,  p.  9.  »iiU  Ltrndou,  198%. 
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The  insolaDce  of  Ae  aemnt  may  genenl^  be 
taken  aa  the  measure,  to  a  certain  degree  of  accu- 
racy, of  that  of  the  master  :  "  Zmhm  Martii  19. 
1603.  Complaint  was  made  by  Sir  Herbert  Crofi. 
of  Bryan  Tassfa,.a  yeoman  of  his  majesty's  ^ard. 
who,  keeping  one  of  the  doors  in  t^e  Upper  Hooe^, 
and  Sir  Herbert  himself  and  some  others  of  the 
Commons  offering  to  come  in,  he  repulsed  them, 
and  shut  the  door  upon  tbem  vritfa  these  nnctvil 
and  contemptuous  terms — Goodman  bnt^ess,  yoo 
come  not  here."  ^  When  snch  was  the  insolence 
of  the  door-keeper,  the  insolence  of  those  within 
may  be  nesnraed  to  have  been  eoosiderable.  Mr. 
Yeoman  Tassh,  however,  even  then  did  not  escape 
without  a  reprimand  from  Ae  Commoas  nt  the  lisir 
of  their  House.  A  few  yean  later  neb  innlence 
migltt  have  pracored  him  saapensioa  by  the  neck. 

.Tlwre  is  one  leading  trait  In  the  aspeet  of  this 
■ge  that  we  must  notice  before  we  quit  this  part  of 
oar  subject.  We  have  already  annded  to  the  prob- 
able effect  of  putting  the  Bible  into  the  faaods  of 
the  body  of  the  people.  They  were  commanded  to 
be,  tbey  professed  to  be,  Christiana.  Tbey  diU- 
geotly  reed,  and  much  pondered  on,  the  precepts 
of  the  Christian  morality.  Id  being  ordered  to  be 
Christians,  they  were  ordered  to  take  tbeae  as  their 
rule  of  life.  They  did  so  take  them,  to  the  best 
(that  is  to  say]  of  their  oomprebeDsion  and  knowl- 
edge of  them.  They  then  turned  their  eyes  to 
those  w1m>  were  their  worldly  superiors-— whose 
power  and  wealth  made  tbem  be  lodted  up  to  aa  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth.  They  looked,  an  ftr  as 
they  were  permitted,  into  the  palaees  of  th«r 
princes  and  the  halls  of  their  noUes ;  and  tbey  be- 
held many  things  there  whicb  were  bard  to  recon- 
cile with  the  commands  of  that  book,  which,  ther 
behoved,  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  bot  wbicli 
was  intended  alike  for  the  rich  and  the  poor— for 
the  prince  in  his  pabice  and  the  peasant  in  his  hut. 
They  were  coovioced  that  a  court  which  acted  in  a 
manner  so  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  their  cher- 
ished religion,  and  a  church  which  was  the  tool  of 
that  court,  must  be  bad,  and  ought  to  be  put  dowo. 
And  they  went  about  tlie  work  of  putting  tbem 
dowo  with  a  mixture  of  entbusiaim  and  coolnest. 
of  ability,  energy,  and  eomage,  wbieb  bas  oever 
yet  been  displnyed  in  an  equal  degree  by  any  body 
of  men  in  any  age  and  any  country.  Yet,  for  ill 
this,  the  revolution  wbieb  we  are  about  to  trsee 
must  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  religious  one.  U 
was  also  a  political  revolotioD,  but  accomplished  io 
the  midst  of  a  religious  people,  in  a  religious  age. 
We  have  already  said  that  it  was  the  commeoce- 
meot  in  Europe  of  the  struggle  between  free  ex- 
amination in  spiritual  matters,  as  established  by  the 
Reformation,  and  pure  monarchy.  This  is  H. 
Gnizot's  statement  of  the  question,  but  it  is  not 
stricdy  accurate ;  for  in  England  nwnarchy  was  not 
qntte  pure,  oor  examination  quite  free.  There  wsb. 
however,  eoongh  of  freedom  of  examinatwD  to 
produce  a  deure  for  more,  and  not  enough  isf  purr 
monarchy  to  render  that  desire  unattainable.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  strngg^e,  then,  religions  and  politicsl 
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ideu,  pMiiona,  and  intereflto  miogled,  and  eonataDtly 
ioflaenced,  and  supported  eacb  other.' 

Wbra  Chtrlea  I.  aacceeded  to  the  liiroiis  of  Eng- 
had,  Mug  mppoMd  to  pomis  many  more  good 
fnfitiM  thu  bm  fiolwr,  lAie  mtioa,  tired  of  the 
gmmneDt  of  a  pedut^  eo  imbecile,  and  a  coward, 
buM  lam  inceeaasoD  with  imfeigiied  dell(^t;  for 
the;  hmd  not  forgotten  that  they  had  once  been 
governed  by  men,  or  hj  a  womao  who  posaeased 
(oma  of  die  oobleat  qaalitiea  of  manhood.  Their 
joy,  bowerer,  waa  not  destined  to  be  of  long  con- 
liouDce;  nor  had  they  reason  to  expect  that  it 
woold,  if  they  considered  attentively  what  had  been 
the  odocation  which  the  king  who  was  now  to  rule 
werthem  had  received. 

Among  the  many  vices  of  the  court  of  James  I., 
if  then  were  others  more  lothsome,  there  wsa 
aoM  QMnre  nniveraal,  more  baiUtQal  to  it,  than  insin- 
tflriiy.  Insincerity  is,  indeed,  the  eharaetsrtetlc 
tt  all  barbarens  and  aami^harbBrons  naUons,  and 
]nta■Den^y  of  all  fanrbarora  and  lenti-barbarona 
cMDta.  Tfans  w«  meet  with  it  in  the  eomt  of 
Ebabeth  as  well  aa  in  lliat  of  James.  But,  nerer- 
^law,  we  are  less  likely  to  meet  with  it  in  ahan- 
dmce  at  the  court  of  a  virtnons  and  manly  prince 
(hu  of  a  vicioos  and  effeminate  one.  At  the  court 
of  lamea,  from  the  king  on  his  throne  to  the  coart 
jnt«r,  afl  had  alike  discarded  tmth  and  sinceriQ^  as 
qnlities  they  had  no  use  and  no  regard  for.  He 
who  could  not  lie,  and  look  in  the  face  of  him  to 
whom  be  lied  as  if  he  were  speaking  the  troth,  was 
unfit  to  breathe  in  such  an  atmosphere.  But  in 
IhuttiDasphere  Charles  Staart  first  drew  the  breath 
•f  hf»— b  that  atmosphere  he  passed  his  boyhood 
■Bd  bis  yooth — in  that  atmosphere  he  attained  to 
nubood,  at  least  to  ail  of  manhood  he  ever  knew. 
KnowiGg,  then,  what  hi«  fotber  was,  and  knowing 
idut  were  the  instructors  of  the  son,  the  English 
PNpie  do  not  seem  to  have  bad  much  gronnd  for 
•BtfliliiBii^  any  high  expectations  from  that  son. 
Bit  tbowning  men*  saya  the  imnrerb,  are  glad  to 
tUch  St  a  straw. 

Sach  was  the  state  of  the  national  mind  when 
ChirleacKlted. together  his  first  parliament.  Even 
or  Alt  the  proceedings  soon  showed  that,  if  pure 
moDuchy  could  at  this '  time  be  said  to  exist  in 
Ei>|)aod,  its  seat  was  over  an  awakening  volcano. 
It  muifeated,  from  first  to  last,  a  spirit  of  distrust 
lod  even  of  ramstanee  ;  and,  after  sitting  some- 
what Isss  tlna  two  months,  was  dissolved  by  the 
io  a  fit  of  apleea  at  what  he  considered  ito 

In  about  NX  moattis  a  new  parliament  was  called, 
ud  the  C«nmona  do  not  appear  to  have  grown  in 
tlw  iotervsl  a  whit  more  compliant  ^th  the  king's 
*i*bes.  They  almost  commenced  their  proceed- 
■■S*  with  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke 

'  K>  GotiM  think*  ihu  tho  EoKlwh  Ra*<datii»  wm  MMDtiilly  po- 
''tMl,  tWMfh  nhfiMi  idau  uid  pmiaaa  Mirad  u  tutramBU  to  it. 

IS  SoTop*,  L*(on  II.   Haj  (HiMorj  of  ibt  FartimmaDt,  Ub.  i. 
t-  lU)  pm  fcnbar,  mad  nja  thai  niiitiK  np  raligicn  In  tb«  diipnla 
■^lawind  KbntiM  ntlwr  injnrcd  tb»  enm  of  ih*  pwliameiit.  ^ 
^KT,  ik  tUi  «•  think  fain  wraoi,  aad  tb*  naolt  piured  it ;  for 
**•  mbaMM  (sRM  wm  bestmi  tiU  CinBwall  adoptod  iha  plu  <4  ; 
*m«|lMrafnli|iBH  hmUia  mmki  Ut  ■oUim ;  ud  tb«  tboy 


of  Buckingham.  Thia  man  had  enjoyed  the  extra- 
ordinary fortune  of  being  the  favorite  and  prime 
minister  of  two  aoceessive  kings,  James  I.  and  his 
son  Charles.  His  recommendation  to  this  high 
ofllce  was  simply  beati^  of  person.  Of  the  quali- 
ties bekmg^g  to  a  statesman  he  possessed  not  one. 
It  would  be,  then,  only  what  the  laws  of  human 
nature  would  lead  us  to  expect  if  his  admiuiatration 
was  one  uninterrupted  aeries  of  ftulnrea  and  dia- 
Bsters.  In  his  negotfations  he  was  constantly  ont- 
witted  by  men  who,  though  they  might  be  as  great 
knaves,  were  not  quite  so  great  fools  as  himself; 
and  his  military  enterprises  rendered  the  name  of 
Englishman  the  laughing-stock  of  Enrope,'  till  it 
was  redeemed  by  the  capaci^  and  valor  of  Crom- 
well and  Blake.  Hia  private  life,  too,  was  profligate 
to  the  htst  degree ;  and  he  offended  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  by  the  insolence  of  his  de- 
mesnor.  In  the  full  enjoyment  of  almost  erery  ob- 
ject of  human  denre — power  only  short  of  absolnte 
— ^unbounded  wealth — pleasure  in  every  material 
form  in  which  it  is  known  to  motal^  withont  hav- 
ing expended  one  particle  of  the  labor,  the  courage, 
and  the  skill  which  the  lot  of  man  upon  earth  has 
ordained  to  be  the  price  of  auch  tbings,  and  natu- 
rally of  a  frlvohius  character,  he  was  necesserily  >g- 
noraot  of  all  which,  aa  prime  minister  of  England, 
it  was  at  once  his  interest  and  his  duty  to  know. 
To  all  this  most  be  superadded  the  circumstance  of 
his  not  being  born  to  tiiis  high  aod  prosperous  for- 
tune, which  he  thus  acqnired  withont  desert  or 
exertion,  and  consequently  feeling  leas  easy  in  his 
position,  and  therefore  exhibiting,  in  addition  to  all 
his  other  bad  qualities,  tliose  of  a  parvenu.  If  we 
can  oonceire  a  creature  to  the  last  degree  weak, 
igninant,  vicions — knowing  no  higher  impulse  than 
the  low,  sordid  passions  of  a  savage  or  a  brute — 
intrusted  with  all  that  concerns  the  hspptness  of 
millions  of  beings,  of  whom  the  lowest  are  con- 
aiderably  above  it  in  the  scale  of  existence — we 
shall  obtain  some  idea  of  the  adminiatration  and  the 
statesmanship  of  Buckingham.  A  fitter  instrument 
than  such  a  minister  the  wit  of  man  could  hardly 
have  devised  to  accelerate  the  fate  of  a  foiling 
dynas^. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  impeachment 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  ineffective.  Hia 
majesty's  poor  Commons"  were  not  yet  a  match 
for  the  favorite  of  his  majesty.  But  the  foct  of 
the  impeachment  at  least  showed  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content that  had  arisen  and  the  spirit  of  reustance 
that  waa  rising  among  the  Commons  of  England. 

The  king,  finding  the  Commons  more  disposed 
to  attack  his  fovorite  than  to  grant  him  supplies  of 
money,  dissolved  his  refractory  parliament  after 
it  had  sat  only  four  months.  After  an  interval  of 
a  year  end  nine  months,  a  third  parliament  was 

'  At  Paris,  Madrid,  and  tha  Ha^a,  tha  Eoflifh  ainbaandDra  wen 
rapaatadlr  inaaltad.  On*  caia,  maBtjintd  ta  Howell'i  Lattera.  p.  SIO 
(6tu.  Loodoe,  1078),  will  aerra  aa  a  apaoiann.  Whan  Sir  IlwiBna 
Edauodi  want  aa  ambaaMdor  to  Francs,  the  Franchmao  aant  to  m««t 
hin  at  SL  Daaia  prataadad  toescnia  the  amallnaM  of  iha  atteadanca 
OB  Iha  ambaaaadw  bjr  lajiaf  that  "  hia  eieellanej  ahoaU  aot  think  it 
Mraata  that  h«  had  ao  (aw  Fraach  gantJatnan  to  attand  in  thia  atirica 
and  lo  aciwwpnny  bin  to  Uw  «onit^  in  ia|atd  than  wan  ta  mny 
UlMatlkiIda«rRh«." 
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called.  SooD  after  in'meetiDg  a  debate  took  place 
Dpon  public  grtevanees,  in  which  John  Elliot, 
Sir  Tfaomiu  Weotworth.  aod  Sh:  Edward  Coke 
joined.*  Wentworth,  after  rehetaently  comptalo- 
iog  of  the  illegal  acts  committed,  said,  ••  This  faa^ 
not  been  done  by  the  king,  hot  by  projeeton;  tfaete 
have  extended  the  prefogntive  of  the  king  beyond 
its  just  limits."  He  cooctoded  with  moving  two 
reaolutioDa;  the  Ist,  for  oor  persons,  ttia  free- 
dom of  them  from  imprisoDment,  and  from  employ- 
meat  abroad  against  onr  own  consents,  contrary  to 
the  ancient  customs  of  this  kingdom.  The  2d,  for 
our  goods,  that  no  levies  may  be  made  bat  by  par- 
liament; and  no  billeting  of  soldiers." '  But  this 
pariiament  is  chiefly  memorable  for  preparing  the 
petition  to  the  king,  fbnaded  npon  Magna  Cbarta 
and  other  statutes,  for  aBcertainlDg  what  ia  called 
in  Englaad  the  rights  and  Bbertiei  of  the  anbject, 
which  afterward  received  die  name  of  the  **  Peti- 
tion of  Right'**  To  this  petition  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Commons  to  obtain  the  king's  aasent  in  par- 
liament, that  it  might  have  the  force  of  a  special 
enactment,  and,  as  such,  be  enrolled  among  the 
statutes.*  Id  ode  of  the  debates  on  ^is  subject 
Fym  made  an  observation  which  shows  tiiat  he 
was  aware  of  the  ambiguity  and  confusion  produced 
by  applying  the  term  "sovereign"  to  the  king  of 
England.  **  I  know,"  he  said,  "  how  to  add  sover- 
eign to  the  king's  person,  but  not  to  his  power;  and 
we  can  not  leave  to  him  a  >  sovereign  power,'  for  we 
were  never  possessed  of  it*"  Charles  at  first  at- 
tempted to  B«ade  answering  this  petitioD  in  the 
usual  fbrm,  in  the  mode  to  which  precedent  had 
^ven  the  stamp  of  legally,  by  the  aabterfuge  of 
appearing  to  aksent  to  it  in  vagne,  genenl  terms. 
But  finding  that  this  would  not  satisfy  the  Com- 
mons, he  at  length  gave  them  an  answer  in  the 
technical  words,  ^  Soit  droit  fait  comme  il  est  d6- 
sirS."  *  But,  this  notwithstanding,  the  Commons 
having  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  on  the 
subject  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  Charles  prorogued 
the  parliameDt  in  disgust,  af^r  a  session  of  \itt\e 
more  than  three  months.* 

During  the  prorogation  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  shows  that  Charles  was  beginuiug  to  suspect 
that  something  like  a  crisis  in  his  affiiirs  had  arrived, 
whichi  for  its  management,  demanded  abilities  of  a 
somewhat  different  order  from  thoee  possessed  by 
the  minion  Bnckin^m.  Sir  Thomas  Wentwotth 
obtuned  tide  and  place,  being  created  a  baron  and 
privy  coanselor;  end,  in  Niehaelmu  following,  he 
was  made  a  viscount,  and  lord  president  of  the  conn* 
cil  of  the  north.  The  assassination  of  Buckingham, 
which  also  took  place  during  this  prorogation,  made 
way  for  Wentwoith  and  Laud  to  be  the.king's  prin- 
cipal Bdviaera. 

1  Sm  aate,  p.  190.  >  Pnrl.  Iliit.,  ml.  ii.  p.  33S. 

•  se*  BDt«,  pp.  isr-iso. 

•  In  fut,  tncimtly  all  act*  of  puiiuDant  wwn  ia  fomi  of  pMlttou. 
S«i  Cnka,  4  lart.  U.  - 

■  Pari.  Hiit,  voL  H.  p.  3S7. 

•  lUd.,  p.  400.  Y«t  it  ti  u  ba  nmarled  lliat  thii  wu  ihr  wni 
malaoftha  kiog^  giriBg  hit  mmnat  to  a  priwaU  bill,  that  (o  a  pwUie 
bill  baiBf  "UrofU  veat."  Did  Chariaa  aeak  for  f  aabUifafa  lo  hia 
tMidareoaKinicatalUiI— CaiBBMMa*Jinimla,T>d.i.p.  I0S7;  Blaak< 
Mm,  ComtD.  B.  I.  e.  il.  p  IM.  t  Ibid.  p.  419. 


On  ttaa  TflnaembKag  bf  parliamant  in  Jannary, 
1629,  the  fint  inquiry  the  Commons  regarded  the 
iflfHagment  of  the  Fetitioa  of  Right  sioce  the  mA 
of  the  preceding  sessiuB.*  Religious  griawaiife  bIsb 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  ^ir  atteatimi,  and  mas; 
long-winded  and  vehement  harmognes  ware  deUrer- 
ed,  in  which  each  speaker  seemed  to  imagiae  that 
he  trad  peculiar  means'of  fiidiomiog  tbe  designs  and 
will  of  the  Deity,  and,  to  borrow  tiie  worda  of  one 
of  the  most  eloqaeot  those  long-winded  men.  Sir 
John  Elliot,  of  » laying  down  iriiat  was  truth."*  It 
was  on  these  matters,  as  has  been  noticed  in  n  formei 
chapter,'  that  Oliver  Cromwell  first  appaarad  aa  a 
speaker.  And  certainly  it  must  be  said  fbr(Miver. 
that  when  he  first  made  his  sf^arance  in  public 
life,  so  fiir  from  erinnng  any  sed^ioos  daaipw  upos 
the  crown  of  dioM  realina,  he  appearvd  to  be  much 
nwre  ooeopied  with  the  worid  to  oone  than  with 
this.  Meanwhile  the  breach  between  Um  king  and 
the  House  of  Commons  was  every  di^  baeoming 
wider ;  and,  after  a  debate  of  nmsnal  violenee  oa 
the  great  question  of  toDDSge  and  poundage,  tliis 
third  pariiament  also  was  hastily  dissohred,  like  its 
two  predecessors,  on  the  10th  erf"  March,  1S29,  Elliot, 
HoUis,  Selden,  and  the  other  principal  members  of 
the  oppfwitioR,  being  at  tbe  same  time  thrown  into 
the  Tower.*  Heooefbrth  Charies  resolved  to  tiy 
what  could  be  done  without  parliamenta. 

For  some  time  things  went  on  smoothly  enough ; 
and  to  a  superficial  observer,  Scich  as  Chariea*s  for- 
eign wifis  and  her  frivokMU  and  fooliah  eomtiaca,  or 
to  a  ahort-rigbted  bigot  such  ••  Land,  Chnriei'a  prin- 
cipal adviser  next  to  the  queen,  the  smooth  snrfiKe 
of  society  which  they  beheld  gave  no  iodieatieaB  of 
the  tornado  that  was  gathering  around  and  Ae  earth-  | 
quake  that  was  sleeping  below. 

The  wife  of  Charies,  Henrietta  Maria,  a  daughter  | 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  had  not  been  long  in  Eng-  | 
land  before  she  discovered  that  her  husband  was  a 
weak  man ;  and,  though  herself  a  more  than  ordi-  j 
narily  weak  and  shallow  woman,  she  felt  herself  in 
duty  bound  at  least  to  make  the  attempt  to  govern  | 
him,  and,  tiirough  him,  the  kingdom  of  Engkind. 
She  wished  to  know  and  regolste  every  thing;  and  I 
if  she  waa  not  consulted  upon  every  Ofxasion,  she  ! 
treated  her  royal  consort  as  a  spmled  diild  does  j 
those  who  hove  submitted  to  tba  yoke  tA  its  weak.  | 
eaprieiouB  granny.   She  waa  .anfroaodad  on  tiie 
one  hand  hf  Roman  Catholic  priesta,  on  the  other 
by  frivoloos,  intrigntag  yonng  coortien,  and  by  one 
or  two  women,  such  as  Aa  Conntasa  of  Carlisle, 
who,  like  their  royal  mistress,  fancied  that  thef  had 
talents  for  empire  aa  well  as  gallantry.    To  this 
coterie  the  terminatioD  of  parliaments  seemed  tbe 
commencement  of  an  Elysium  upon  earth. 

We  may  well  question  whether  this  section  of 
Charles's  council  would  amalgamate  well  with  the 

>  Sm  anta,  p.  194. 

*  Pari.  BttL.  TCl.  tl.  p.  450.  >  Saa  wto,  p.  IM. 

4  8MaBli>,|^llB,IN.— WaMTben  aala  »  awiewa  iaaww 
tba  daagar  itf  nfttaka  BBj  msn,  hnwatar  aUa,  naa  (■  wiiiiaf  thv  b» 

torr  of  a  roraign  nation ;  to  the  tafainaalatiin  M.  Gaiaet  iHiMt.  ii  h 
Rit.  fAngitUrrt,  i.  ST)  hat  glyn  of  Ibta  axclaaaliaa  tt  Finehi  lha 
apaak«-,tB  tha  dabara  of  Um  U  of  Manli,  ••  I  wiU  mm  a^  i  viH 
bat  7  Ara  ■ii;'^— wbtcb  IM  t«nB  iilo  ** /a  M  vmr  pat,  ja  M  pan  m 
ja  BlMt  paa." 
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ollMff  fincted  bj  Iwo  rash  men  h  hami  and  Went- 
mrdL 

ThsMttofaeotntrytindeaiiiaat  to  whatever  cause 
WilliuD  Land  owed  hia  high  place  to  the  church  and 
MaM.  be  did  Mt  owe  it  to  hi*  birth,  any  more  than 
Wokey  and  naoet  of  hia  brethren,  fcr,  in  bet*  it  was 
in  Laod'a  time,  and  mainly  throngh  hia  iostniraen- 
tality,  that  the  char^  of  England  oommenced  its 
cloaa  aUiance  with  tbo  aristocrat^.  Up  to  the  age 
of  fifty  Laud  had  Uved  seelnded  in  a  collie  in  Ox- 
ford, diatingniihed,  however,  for  a  basy,  meddling 
•pint,  ud  the  aort  of  leamiag  and  acntenesa  which 
waa  mt  that  time  in  damaad  at  the  Uoiraraitiea.' 
First,  Bbhop  of  St.  Darid'a,  then  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
afterward  Mf  Loodoo,  and,  laatly,  Archbishop  of 
C^tarimry,  aad,  in  truth,  prime  mioiatar  of  Eng- 
hod  (£>r  tfaongh  ha  hlmaalf  bold  no  oatenuble  po- 
litical office  exoept  his  aeat  at  the  coaocil-board,  at 
the  great  committee  of  Trade  and  of  the  king's 
revenae,  and  aa  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Treaiary  daring  the  time  the  lord  hi^  treosurer- 
diip  was  in  commission,,  a  lord  high  treasarer,  a 
dark  of  the  closet,  and  one  of  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state  were  appointed  on  his  recommenda- 
tion),  he  earned  into  these  high  functions  the  petty, 
meddling,  squabbliag  spirit  of  a  university  proctor. 
Hia  rise  was  munly  owing  those  low  and  base 
Bits  to  which  apkits  at  once  servile  and  inaolent  are 
BO  piwie,  aad  to  wtuch  so  many  men  in  all  ages  and 
eovBiriea,  layman  as  well  aa  churchmeD.  have  owed 
their  rise.  No  sooner  bad  he  attained  a  certain 
elevatiim  than  he  Ueked  down  those  who  had  helped 
him  ap ;  and  iriiile,  like  the  pampered  dog  or  menial 
of  a  great  raao's  boosehold,  he  waa  obseqaious  apd 
fswaiagte  his  master  and  hia  master's  minion,  Buck- 
iagham,  be  was  nnmannerly  and  overbearing  to  all 
betides.  At  the  same  time  laborious,  austere,  faead- 
■troag,  choleric,  uocourtaons  even  to  harshness  to- 
vard  all  but  those  he  considered  his  superiors,'  he 
was  as  little  likely  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  a 
circle  of  gay,  fnroloas.  and  licentious  courtiers,  as 
toward  the  austere,  grim  Puritans  whom  he  perse- 
catsd  with  each  nnreleuting  cruelty.  The  church 
wai  the  one  idea  of  X^aod's  mind,  and  its  aggran- 
diiemaot  the  ime  diject  of  his  existence ;  and  he 
dareleped  Chat  idea  and  pursued  that  object,  not 
iadeed  with  the  genins  of  a  philoaopher  and  the 
i|Mrit  of  a  alataimaii,  hot  irith  die  microscopic  and 
psrverted  acateness  of  a  dieidagical  sehoolmao,  the 
oorelaxing  oaoigy  of  a  xralot,  and  the  stern,  ioflex- 
Me  courage  of  a  mar^r. 

Wentworth  was  sprung  from  that  class  to  which 
ire  have  already  alluded,  as  known  by  the  name  of 
gentry,  being  the  eldest  sou  of  ^ir  William  Went- 
vortb,  a  gentleman  of  large  estate  and  ancient 
&miiy  in  die  county  of  York,  holding  a  manor 
which  had  desceaded  to  him  from  the  time  of  the 

'  S«*  Herlyu't  Lifa  of  Laod— Laod'i  Diuf— hi«  Coabrenea  with 
Fwfcir  tlM  UtmU   ami  Ibm  HiUnty  afhia  TnMm  mai  TriaL 

*  Ckmdw,  ikoNgih  ik«  spoltvitt  of  lAod,  MlBlH  s  itriUv  iiuiaBM 
iif  lUii  ud  to  dwwihat  ft  wm  M  n  imlMad  iMtaaec.h*  «M*, 
"udtUaUad  of  hriiaviar  of  hb  wu  Ui«  difcoon*  of  all  «mp«Qje» 
tlftnam  «< quUtj,  omjr  nu  cantiniiiai'  uj  nch  atorj  iriUi  aooth- 
«rUH  it,  wy  mtmA  to  bki  dindnstaga."— Quwidoii**  laft,  vol.  i. 
f  It  0>M,  17M 


Cooqueat,  and  claiming  consanguinity  with  a  long 
list  of  ancient  and  noble  &milies,  that,  in  those  days 
of  respect  to  high  birth  and  long  descent,  might 
comport  well  with  his  son's  aspiripg  fortunes.'  It 
has  been  usual  to  consider  Wentworth  as  an  apostate 
from  the  principles  of  his  youth ;  and,  indeed,  he  wits 
so  designated  by  Pym  in  the  speech  in  which  be 
introduced  the  motion  for  his  impeachment  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Long  Parliament.  But, 
without  quarreling  about  the  meaning  of  a  word,  it 
may  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  we  have 
evidence  from  Wentwortb's  own  pen  that  he  was, 
from  the  first,  solicitous  of  royal  &vor ;  and  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  driven  into  oppositiou  to  the 
court  rather  from  diaguat  at  the  reception  hia  ad- 
vances had.  met  with  from  the  king,  or,  to  Bpeak 
more  correctly,  from  the  Doke  of  Bndtini^m,  than 
from  a  tborou^  conviction  of  the  badness  of  the 
government,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  amend  it' 
However  that  may  be,  be  rendered  himself  suffi- 
ciently formidable,  by  his  energy  and  eloquence,  aa 
an  enemy,  to  make  the  court  think  it  worth  while 
to  have  him  for  a  friend.  But,  in  the  capacity  of 
Charles's  minister,  he  found  that  the  cup  which  ha 
bad  coveted  was  not  one  of  unmixed  sweetness. 
Both  nature  and  fortune  bad  contributed  to  render 
Wentworth  imperious  and  haughty ;  and  his  bold 
and  aspiring  spirit  might  be  expected  to  rebel 
against  so  weak  and  coatemptobte  a  dictation  as  that 
of  Charles  and  his  miBerable  wife.  His  viewa  were 
too  large,  and  his  pride  was  too  lo^,  to  permit  him 
to  mis  himself  up  vrith  the  domestic  intrigues,  or 
give  way  before  Uie  convenience,  of  the  palace. 
And  yet  it  is  carious,  in  reading  the  letters  and  dis- 
patches of  Strafford,  to  observe  how  bis  vigorous 
administratiou,  and  compreheosive,  coherent,  and, 
pro  tantQ,  statesmanlike  views,  were  thwarted  by 
whims  and  follies  worthy  of  a  spoiled  child,  or  a 
weak,  violent,  capricious  woman.  The  good  or  bad 
burner  of  the  queen,  the  etiquet  of  the  court,  the 
prerogatives  of  the  officers  of  the  household,  appear- 
ed to  Charles  considerations  almost  if  not  altogether 
of  equal  importance  with  the  mightiest  interests  of 
the  emirire.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters 

'  Aa  Ent7  towud  tha  Lftb  of  mf  Lard  StnSutie,  in  a  bttarto  tha 
IiU  Eari,  Bj  Sir  Oaovga  Kaddilib :  (bnung  Apptndix  No.  L  of 
SlnOaida'l  L«tUn  ud  Uiipatcbn.  S  voU.  Mio,  I^on,  IT3S.— 
Alao  Biog.  Brit.,  an.  WeotirorUi ;  tha  compilen  of  which  aitiele,  how- 
cvar,  ft  oofht  to  ba  abaarrad,  allhoof h  thay  hava  addad  fM  othar 
aonOM  aoM  ww  nttar,  harc  ia  aoM  inatanoaa  uwMiutaUj  da- 
pulad  from  Um  accout  of  Baddilb,  who,  aa  StnSbid'i  confidential 
friend,  wa*  likely  to  be^  and  ma,  well  informed.  For  inatanee,  in  re- 
gard to  the  tiifie  of  hia  fiiU  marriage,  wbora  tha  acooont  of  Radoliffo 
ia  pmad  by  « loiMr  ia  ftg*  I,  vol.  i.  of  tlx  Lauen  aad  Dtepatobaa, 
and  of  hia  lint  antaring  parliaBeat,  whaia  HaddiBh'a  d«ta  ia  oonfir— d 
by  Browna  WiUii^  Notitia  FarKamentaria,  toI.  iii.  p.  IM.  Sinca 
writing  the  wbon  we  bare  bean  gratillad  to  And  that  the  aocuraey  of 

,  Raddiffa  baa  alao  beea  noticed  by  Mr.  Fcnster  in  hia  interaaling  and 
graphic,  and  at  the  auM  tinw  elaberata,  Lifa  of  StraSoid,  pnUiahad 

I  in  Dr.  Latdoer'i  Cabinet  Cyclop«dia. 

>  Baa  paitienlaily  hia  Letters  and  Ditpatebaa,  ml.  t.  pp.  M.  Sft. 

I  Bat  ihera  ia  evidanoe  to  the  aaina  affect  aoattarcd  all  through  thoaa 
pa  pen,  whidi,  beaidei  fumiahiog  materiala  for  formiog  a  jodgment  of 
tlx  chanctar  of  Slnflbrd,  aneh  aa  ara  aoUom  poaaaaeed  (at  aatiBiaiing 
pablie  Bwa,  attid  a  nan  coaipUt*  pietnra  than  can  ha  fiMind  elae- 
whera  of  tha  aoeial  aa  waQ  aa  political  eoaditttm  of  England  during 
the  early  part  of  tha  taventeenth  centDiy.  Hntoe,  prnbably  wtU 
aware  how  much  it  would  tell  againit  his  *ieWB,  has  acarrely  alladad 
to  these  papers,  perbapa  the  moat  valoaUe  record  that  has  cotne  dewa 
to  aa  of  that  Mmsntant  tiM 
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80  cbaracteriBtic  of  the  man  and  hia  poaition,  that 
we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  worda  : — I  am  none," 
he  writes  to  the  lord  treasurer,  "of  those  ao&r 
tampered  spirits ;  but  I  can  not  eadure  to  be  tnis- 
takeo,  or  suffer  nij  purer  aod  more  eotire  afiectioaa 
to  be  soiled  or  in  the  least  degree  prejudiced  with 
the  lotbsome  and  odioua  attribatas  of  covetouaneaa 
and  ambitioaB  lakehood.  Bo  me  but  right  ia  this ; 
judge  my  watobes  to  isaae  (as  io  faith  they  do)  from 
those  clearer  ciiteros ;  I  lay  my  hand  aoder  your 
foot;  I  deB|rise  danger,  I  laagh  at  labor.  Command 
me  in  all  difficnitiefl,  in  all  confidence,  in  all  raadi- 
neas." '  Of  the  diffienltiea  of  Wentworth'a  aitoation 
it  was  not  one  of  the  least  that  he  had  to  spend  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  in  writing  an  explaaation 
and  defense  of  almost  every  one  of  his  measures  to 
a  pack  of  ignorant  incapables,  such  aa  compoeed  the 
English  court  at  that  time.  It  is  astoniahtng  what 
labor  he  must  have  gone  through  in  this  way.  Be- 
sidea  the  two  large  folio  votumea  of  hia  Biapatcbes, 
that  were  publiahed  about  a  century  ago,  there 
exiata  at  Weotworth  Houae,  in  the  poaaeaaion  of 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  an  immense  mass  of  papers,  in  hia 
own  handwriting,  atill  anpnblished. 

But)  notwithatanding  all  these  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  Wentworth  bad  not  been 
long  in  hia  government  of  Ireland  before  the  good 
effecta  of  hia  vigorous  administration  began  to  be 
felt  The  debts  of  the  crown  were  discharged; 
the  revenue,  before  unequal  to  the  expenditure, 
was  raised  above  it;  the  army,  which  he  found 
feeble  and  ill  discipliaed,  waa  recruited,  well 
discipliued,  aad  well  paid ;  and,  though  Went- 
worth tyrannized  over  all,  he  would  permit  no 
other  tymnta  but  hioiaelf :  consequently  the  re- 
ligious and  ariatocratical  factiona  were  kept  in 
check,  and  the  poor  were  protected  from  the  op- 
preaaion  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  which,  io  Ire- 
land, except  when  checked  by  an  iron  hand  like 
that  of  Wenlwerti)  and  Crouweil,  has  at  all  times 
ground  them  down  to  the  very  dust'  The  conae' 
qnence  was,  that  commerce  prospered,  maonfoc- 
turea  were  established,  Bgiicultiue  made  some  prog- 
ress :  in  a  word,  Ireland  was  under  an  arbitrary  and 
iron  rule,  indeed,  but  less  a  prey  than,  perhepa,  it 
haa  ever  been  before  or  since,  to  the  wasting  dom- 
ination of  a  selfish  and  ignorant  oligarchy. 

In  England,  Laud,  possessed  of  less  ability  as 
Well  aa  invested  with  leaa  ample  power  than  Went- 
worth exercised  in  Ireland,  though  be  could  not 
go  quite  so  far  or  quite  so  fast  aa  fata  friend,  yet 
went  aa  fast  as  he  was  able  in  the  sane  path.  He 
set  to  work  with  hia  characteriatic  violence.  He  put 
down  all  liberty  of  apeaking  aod  writing;  aod  be 
would  fitio  have  pot  down  all  liberty  of  chiDkiog 
in  the' aame  manner;  but  that  was  not  quite  ao 
easy.'   He  imprisoned,  he  fined,  he  cut  off  ears,  he 

1  Straff inl'f  Lvttm  uxl  DnpMebM,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

*  Strallbrd't  Lttitn  mnA  DiipuehM,  toL  i.  pp.  38T,  STl.  In  the 
latter  plu*  th*  •zprawioB  of  Sir  Jobii  Pinch,  lord  cbi«f  jQrtice  oT 
IhB  CommoD  Pleu,  ii  remukablt.  "  Tonr  lordibip'a  wiidMn,"  be 
■■71,  "  batbnow  lirMigbttheaiEUTCof  Irdand  toaoob  »  (mmm  w«b«r« 
MD  not  (UtemiiM  whetbar  thoa*  Iliat  have  aaad  of  joiliw  lim  you 
Burc,  or  tfaoM  Uut  bar*  ant  jB*tj9a  (bow  |nal  aomr,  and  tbat  would 
willin^j  ba  aboM  it)  bar  job." 

)  HarlTaVi  Lilo  or  Uod,  p.  Ml;  folio,  LoBdos,  IM.  Bo  got  ^d*. 


slit  nosea,  he  scourged,  he  set  in  the  pillory,  he 
branded  with  red-hot  iron ;  and,  to  render  die 
thing  com|dete,  those  who  sought  to  escape  from 
this  intolerable  tyranny  to  the  wilda  of  Americn 
were  stopped.  Such  were  the  means  that  Land 
empbyed  to  Ae  professed  end  of  propaga&ig  the 
true  religion. 

But,  whether  or  not  by  such  measures  Laad 
advanced  true  religion,  it  is  certain  that,  at  Inst 
for  a  time,  be  advanced  aemething  which  was  prob- 
My  moeb  nearer  the  real  end  he  had  in  Hew,  and 
that  was  Uie  church  of  England.  JVever  was  that 
chnreh  in  a  more  palmy  atate.  In  1635  the  star  of 
the  ebnrcb  of  England  might  be  s^  to  be  in  its 
zenith.  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wu 
prime  minuter  of  England ;  Juxou,  bishop  of 
London,  was  lord  high  treasorer,  the  first  cfaprch- 
man  who  had  been  so  since  the  time  of  Heury  VII.' 
WroD,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Bancroft,  bishop  of 
Oxford,  were  talked  of  among  the  yonng  clergj, 
who  "awarmed  mightily  about  the  court, *'  sad,  after 
the  joining  of  the  white  sleeves  with  the  white 
ataff,"  seemed  to  think  evei7  thing  their  own,  as 
aecretary  of  ilata  and  chancellor  of  the  excbeqaer' 
Moreover,  by  enforoing  confonntqr  in  the 
regiments  and  factories  beyond  seas,  and  by  seading 
bishops  to  the  cohmies  and  "  backing  them  widi 
forces,'*  it  waa  hoped  that  the  church  En^ad 
might  be  rendered  •*  aa  diflfnsed  and  catholic  ss  die 
church  of  Rome."  *  ^o  that  Laud  might  well  ex- 
claim, after  so  much  exertion,  •>  And,  now,  if  the 
church  will  not  bc^d  np  Aemselvea  under  God,  I 
can  do  no  more."  * 

.The  characteristic  of  the  English  church,  as  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  most  other  aristocratical  bienr- 
chies,  was  its  strict  subordination  to  the  state,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  had  diatinctly  separate  miniMen 
and  faoctiona.  In  the  latter  quality  it  differed  fnnn 
the  hierarchy  of  aristocratical,  or,  as  it  ia  comiDonljr 
called,  republican  Rome,  of  wblefa  the  niniaten 
were  at  the  aame  time  stateamen  and  soMiers— the 
ministers,  in  short,  of  the  mltng  oligarehy;  in  the 
former  fh»m  the  papal  bierarfacy,  which  owned 
Bubmrdloation  to  none,  but  claimed  dominion  over 
all.  The  Eogliah  church,  moreover,  like  the  re- 
formed churches  of  Germany,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land,  and  Scotland,  owed  ita  origin  solely  to  the 
individual  will  of  the  temporal  sovereign,  sod 
tbat  lost  all  independence.  It  had,  indeed,  esrlf 
felt  the  irksomeneas  of  this  yoke,  and  desired  to 
shake  it  off ;  but  the  perils  which  beset  it  at  oace 
from  the  Catholics '  and  Nonconformista,  and  the 
formidable  hand  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth, 
rendered  that  deaire  a  vain  onO.   When  the  Stuarts 

area  poMad  ib  the  Blar  Chamber  on  Jal;  1, 1A37,  bj  whicb  it  wu  or- 
dmd  '*Thot  tb*  Baattr-priBten  from  thaiiMrcoth  iboold  bei«da«' 
to  a  cartain  ODinber ;  ud  that,  if  tjtj  other  abonld  aecntlj  er  ^colf 
panne  tbat  trade,  be  ihould  be  let  in  the  pillorr,  orwhij^d  ibroefli 
the  etreeta,  and  loflBr  nch  other  paniihineDt  ai  tbat  eoart  >1moU 
inflict  npan  bini."  The  rest  of  |ha  dems,  ptohibitiaf  tb«  printnf 
of  an;  book  withoot  the  imprimmlwr  itf  the  arckbitbep  cr  tka  lMh°f 
of  LondoD,  baa  alraadr  been  litea  at  y,  IflO. 
>  Land'*  Diatj,  p.  N. 

i  Stnfliird'i  Lottan  and  Diapatobea,  ml.  ii.  p.  1,  ia  a  l*u>r  frm 
the  Rer.  Qmorge  Oanaid,  HaalcrarthaChaitarhoaa*,aei«rMF^»< 
ofStnflnd.  >  HojrlyB'aLilaorUadfPp.tnaadie*. 
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cun  toihe  tbvooe  th*  clei^  became  bolder.  Boon 
fn&ig  Mt,  u  wdl  as  the  peo|^t  that  they  bad  got 
a  f  017  differeat  aort  of  muter  to  deal  with.  Erery 
tina  the  king  paraded  his  prerogatirat  and  talked 
of  hu  divioe  rights  the  clergy  bowed  raape^nlly; 
bat,  by-aad-l^,  they  begao  to  slip  io  a  word  or  two 
■t  tiinef  of  (Actr  diiine  right  also.  By  way  of  ex- 
cue,  bowerer,  far  these  preteBsioiu  with  the  king, 
tb«;  became  Tahement  againtt  the  people,  calliog 
them  •*the  rade,  raacal  coromoDa,"  "  rascal  rioters," 
"taicil  rabble,"  "that  aoderfoot  of  people,"  and 
the  like;'  appareotty  forgettiog  that  they  had  souls 
to  be  saved ;  mach  more,  that  Aey  were  formed 
"ifter  the  iioag^of  their  Maker,"  as  well  as  their 
betlen.  Wheo  Charles  I.  got  embroiled  with  his 
parljameot,  aod  was  iookiog  about  him  for  the  meaos 
of  goTflrniog  without  parliameDts,  the  BUigKsh  cler* 
fj  thoo^t  that  the  time  for  asserting  ^etr  iode- 
pendenee  had  wrrired.  In  so  tUokiogt  howevert 
ibsy  were  mistofcen. 

The  moDopoly  by  the  clergy  of  the  coufideDce  of 
dw  king  and  of  the  high  offioea  of  the  state,  to  which 
we  hare  adrerted,  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  and 
diiput  of  the  higher  aristocracy,  who  were  accos- 
loned  tocoDsider  that  coafideoce  and  those  offices 
u  thoir  birthright.  But,  as  if  thejf  were  not  a  suf- 
ficieoUy  formidable  adreraary.  Laud  contrived  to 
idd  to  tbeira  the  enmity  of  another  powerful  order 
of  men — the  lawyen.  He  comphiDB  bitterly,  in 
■omfl  of  his  letters  to  his  confidant  and  coadjutor, 
Weatworth,  of  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  ag- 
(nnditement  of  the  church  by  the  >•  forms  of  the 
eominon  law."  "The  church  of  England,"  he 
aritei  on  on«  occarion,  "is  so  bound  up  in  the 
iitnos  of  the  common  law.  that  tt  is  not  possible  ftr 
m  or  for  any  man  to  do  that  good  which  he  wonldt 
or  ii  bonod  to  do.  For  your  lordship  sees,  no  man 
cleirer,  that  they  which  have  gotten  so  much  power 
io  Bod  over  the  church,  will  not  let  go  thoir  hold; 
tbff  hare,  indeed,  fangs  with  a  witness,  wfaataoerer 
I  was  once  said  in  passioo  to  have."  *  We  will 
qoote  an  extract  00  this  subject  from  his  History  of 
hit  Troobles  and  Trial,  as  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
preceding,  and  as  showing  the  great  value  of  the 
StrafTord  Papera  io  unmaaking  the  statesmen  of 
those  times : — "  Ever  since  I  had  the  honor  to  sit 
>t  the  council-table,  I  kept  myself  as  much  to  the 
hw  II I  could,  and  followed  the  judgment  of  those 
great  lawyera  which  then  sat  at  the  board.  And 
opoD  all  references  which  came  from  bis  majes^, 
if  I  were  one,  X  left  those  fk-eely  to  the  law,  who 
*m  Dot  willing  to  have  their  business  ended  any 
other  way.  And  this  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord 
privy  aaol,  and  the  counsel  learned,  which  attended 
tteircrieots*  causes,  can  plentifully  witneas."  '  Now, 
there  is  one  case  which,  from  its  importance  and  the 
misrepresentation  it  has  received  from  historians, 
we  shall  give  here,  in  which  one  of  the  counsel 
learned"  does  not  witness  much  in  favor  of  the 
■rcbbiabop,  but,  on  the  contrary,  bears  as  strong 

'  Sm  iU  Boafc  of  HcniliM  of  tlw  Chmb  M  Eif  bad.  Lni'a  Dinf, 
ni  b»  HiMMy  of  hii  ThmUm  md  Trial,  md  Hajljn'*  Lift  of  Und, 
rmw.  8m  ilw  Bbbop  Bnmlttira  Works. 

)  Binftrf.  Ltam  Mtd  DmrUcHm,  tcL  i.  p.  111. 

>  Butaiy  W  l«d*i  TidoUm  ud  Trial,  |b  UOi 


witdess'to  the  meddling,  irritndng,  iotolend>le  char- 
acter of  his  tyranny,  as  some  of  hia  moat  atrocious 
aeta  of  persecatioo  and  cruelty. 

Bagshaw,  a  barristor  of  the  Middle  Temide,  of 
some  standing  and  considet^e  reputation  In  his 
profession,  having  been  choaeo  reader  fbr  the  Lent 
racatkin,  begao  his  readings  Febnnry  24tfa,  1639, 
selecting  for  his  subject  the  statute  pro  Clero,  95 
Edw.  III.  c.  7.  Before  we  enter  further  into  this 
subject  it  may  be  well  to  give,  in  Bagshaw's  own 
words,  his  account  ,of  bis  real  sentiments  with  re- 
gard to  episcopacy ;  and  that  the  more  on  this  ac- 
count, that  those  sentiments  mny  be  considered  as 
exhibiting  some  view  of  the  opinions  entertained  00 
the  same  subject  by  several  of  the  most  influential 
and  remarkable  men  of  that  time,  such  as  Lord 
Falkland,  Clarendon,  Cnlpeper :  M.  Ouizot  even 
thinks  that  some  of  the  popular  leadersi  for  example, 
Hampden  and  Hollia,  would  have  preferred,  to  a 
Pres^terlan  orgaotM^  of  the  church,  a  moderate 
ejriBcopaey,  with  ftaoctions  purely  ecdeuaaUeal,  and 
more  liberty  of  conscience  than  Land  and  his  Mends 
approved  of. 

•>  I  was  then,"  says  Bagshaw,  iu  the  Vindication 
of  himself,  which  he  afterward  puUished,  "  and  am 
still  of  opinion,  that  the  crowo  of  England,  being  a 
monarchy  boond  up  by  such  apt  laws,  for  the  bene- 
fit and  peace  of  prince  and  people,  is  so  apted  for 
the  order  and  jurisdictioo  of  tushops,  that  I  hold  it 
the  fittest  for  this  nation  of  any  in  the  Christian 
world.  And  I  think  I  am  able,  within  my  sphere 
and  profession,  to  maintun  it  against  any  adversary : 
et  cedo  nuAi  quemunt  arhitrum.  And  here  I  have 
just  occasion  to  profess  to  all  the  world,  as  in  truth. 
I  do,  Uiat  I  was  so  fiir  from  the  reiy  thoughta  of 
destroying  bishops,  that,  observing  at  ttie  lime  of 
my  reading,  and  diven  yean  befbre,  the  great  inva- 
sioos  that  were  made  by  them  open  the  common' 
law  of  England,  and  the  oonrtt  of  Westminster  Hall,, 
and  the  scorn  and  contempt  at  that  time  cast  abroad 
upon  professon  and  the  very  profession  of  the  law,! 
I  knew  no  other  way  how  to  hold  them  (the  bisb'- 
ope)  up  io  their  fnoctions  and  just  jurisdictions,  and 
in  esteem  and  honor  among  the  people  (which  once 
they  had),  as  by  reading  npoo  that  law  which  gave 
them  their  just  bounds  and  limits,  which,  if  once 
they  should  break  down,  I  ever  feared  their  ruin 
and  destruction." '  That  Bagshaw  was  sincere  io 
these  sentiments  his  sobseqneot  conduct  fully  prov- 
ed. For,  observing  that  ^  membm  of  the  Long 
Parliament  were  going  beyond  the  bonnda  of  what 

•  I  Tte  ftnowier  pMMfe,  in  *  1«tler  (n>m  Whitfift  to  Borlcifh,  ow- 
vaja  a  food  idaa  of  tha  llatit  is  which  tba  Uwyen  wan  (iawad  hj 
tha  pnmd  chntchnen  of  fomutr  dajt: — "Tha  laaporal  lawfar,  wh«ac 
lau&ing  ia  no  learning  uiTwhera  hot  hara  at  home,  being  bom  to 
Bothiaf ,  doth  bj  hi*  labor  and  tniTatt  in  that  barbamt  knowladge 
pnichMa  to  hiauMlf  and  bii  haira  loraiar  a  thooaatid  poonda  par  an- 
nnm,  and  oflantimci  noch  morai  wheraof  there  ara  at  tbii  da/  nuaj 
eiamplea.*'  (Strjpe'a  Whilpt,  p.  SIS.}  It  waa  nalntal  for  men  lo 
talk  thna  whoae  learaiay  and  wboaa  law,  thoogli  they  ware  bat  catnip. 
tioDi,  were  /et  comptioni  of  a  noble  and  daaaio  ohgi  nal — that  learn* 
ing,  mu«aver,  and  that  law,  being  alncat  nniTenal ;  at  laaat  if  an  ei- 
tani  aaarijr  aqnal  to  that  at  tha  Roaaaa  ampin  night  be  ao  called. 

■  A  Jttct  Vindieatiaa  id  tha  QoaatioMd  Part  <f  tha  nadiaf  of  Bd- 
ward  Bagahaw,  Eaq.,  bad  ii  tha  Hiddia  Tanida  Hall,  Pabnarjr  Mb, 
isn,  opoB  tha  Statola  vt »  Edw.  IlL,  aallad  SUMm  pre  Clma. 
WhhaTtva  Namtlia  aT  tha  Caoaa  of  ailaadHf  lha  Rcadar  hjr tbe 
lhaa  AnrhUibop  af  UaMartniy,  *«.  Laadoa.UW. 
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he  considered  temperate  reformation,  he  joined  the  ' 
king  at  Oxford,*  and  eat  in  the  pariiament  cnlled 
there.  Haring  been  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
London,  he  was  committed  by  the  Hoase  of  Com- 
mons to  die  King's  Bench,  and  he  afterward  saffer' 
ed  in  his  estate  in  Northamptonshhre.  The  opinion 
of  snch  men  as  Bagshaw,  Falkland,  and  many  oth- 
ers eqtially  moderate,  speaks  ToIomM  with  respect 
to  epiflcopaey  as  modeled  by  Land. 

Bagshaw  hnriog  showD  that  a  relation  published 
of  these  proceedings  daring  his  lifetime,  and  from 
which  Heylyn  appears  to  have  taken  his  account, 
contains  several  mistakes,  we  shall  follow  his  own 
statement  in  tbe  VindtcBtioB  above  ijnoted.  After 
haviog  expoonded  the  whole  statute,  he  made  ten 
diraions  of  it,  according,  he  says,  to  the  then  man- 
ner of  readers.  Upon  erery  division  he  pat  ten 
cases.  His  first  case  apoo  his  first  division  consist- 
ed of  fourteen  points,  the  first  of  which  was  this : 
•■Whetiier  an  act  of  pariiament  may  pass  and  be 
good  by  the  assent  of  the  king,  his  tempoid  lords 
and  commons  (idl  the  siriritnal  being  absent,  or,  if 
present,  wholly  dissenting  V*  And  he  held  that  it 
mij^t.  Another  pcrint  of  his  first  case  npon  the 
first  division  was  diis :  "  Whether  a  beneSeed  elerii 
may  by  that  statute  exercise  civil  jarisdiction,  and 
be  a  justice  of  peace  T"  In  the  ailment  of  which 
point,"  he  says,  •<  I  did  not  at  all  speak  against  their 
being  justices  of  peace,  so  that  they  might  be  so  by 
law,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  commission.  Only  by 
way  of  caution,  in  that  they  might  refuse,  in  respect 
of  their  orders ;  and  I  only  declared  how  the  law  of 
the  land  and  the  la  w  of  the  church  stood  heretofore 
in  that  point."  The  fourth  point  of  his  third  case 
npon  the  third  divieton  was  this :  Whether  a 
clerk  dut  is  an  heretic  may,  at  diis  day,  be  con- 
victed and  condemned  for  heresy  by  his  own  ordi- 
nary alone  ?**  **  And,"  he  says,  «*I  thought  he  coald 
not." 

Bagshaw  read  three  lectures  on  three  aeveral 

days,  the  26th,  27th,  and  29th  of  March,  without 
nay  interruption.  But,  on  the  30th,  the  Lord  Keep- 
er Finch  sent  to  speak  with  faim,  and  in  a  friendly 
manner  told  him  what  reports  were  abroad  touching 
the  above-mentioned  points.  Bagshaw  replied  that 
he  would  give  him  the  arguments  of  those  points, 
and  attest  diem  under  his  hand.  Finch,  having  read 
these  arguments,  said :  "  Mr.  Reader,  I  see  you  have 
been  jniareported,  and  have  had  wrong;  and  seeing 
you  ham  dealt  so  freely  and  &iriy  with  me,  I  will 
do  yon  right  to  the  king  and  eoaneS."  Finch  a^ 
cording  Aowed  the  eoaneil  the  notes,  which  were 
examined  by  them  and  approved.  Wherenpon  Bag- 
shaw ine^red  to  read  on  Monday  ibllowiog  npon 
the  fifth  ease  ef  his  fonrth  division. 

This  ease  was  likewise  carried  to  the  archbishop, 
in  which  there  was  this  point:  "Ttut  a  beneficed 
clerk  imprisoned,  deprived,  and  ezc«mmanicated,by 
the  high  commission,  for  enormous  offenses  (not 
naming  the  particular  offense),  that  this  clerk,  not- 
withstanding, was  snch  a  possessor  of  a  church,  as 
might  plead,  counter-plead,  and  defend  his  right 
within  my  law.**   Upon  this,  Land  made  it  his 

1  WoeA  AtbvBB  Oxen.,  ml.  ii. 


most  earnesc  suit  to  the  king  that  Bagshaw  mi^t 
be  suspended  from  reading.  He  was  accordingly 
told  by  the  lord  keeper,  the  same  day,  to  desist; 
Finch  advising  him,  at  the  same  time,  as  from 
himself,  to  go  to  tbe  arehbtebop  and  give  him  satis- 
fbction. 

Heylyn  and  oOmt  historians  having  made  some 
groes  mieatatementa  in  tlieir  relation  of  Rigshiw's 
interview  with  Laud,  we  ahall  give  an  accoont  of 
that  interview  in  the  formers  own  words,  which 
are  well  calculated  to  call  up  a  scene  that  carries  tii 
back  full  two  centuries :  >■  On  Tuesday,  the  4th  of 
March  (the  nstural  course  of  my  reading  not  eaimg 
till  Friday  following),  I  sent  two  of  my  men  to  tbe 
archbishop  to  know  his  pleasure  when  I  sfaoald  trait 
on  him :  he  sent  me  word  by  Mr.  Dell,  his  secreta- 
ry, on  Thursday,  (iie  6tfa  of  March ;  that  he  did  ap- 
point eight  o'clock  in  the  morning;  aeeordiag  to 
which  hour  I  took  Mr.  Rog.  Fepya  (late  chief  jos- 
tice  in  Ireland),  the  next  summer  reader,  and  oth- 
er my  cnbberd-men,*  with  my  aervanta,  and  went 
with  them  in  a  barge  to  Lambeth.  And  ao  fiir  wis 
the  arcbUahop  finm  making  n»  danee  atteadaace, 
tliat,  aa  soon  as  tiiie  archbishop  had  notice  I  «» 
come,  he  presently  came  out  of  hia  chamber,  irilh 
his  hat  off,  and  met  me  in  the  great  chamber  there, 
and  walked  with  me  in  that  posture  from  tbence 
almost  to  Lambeth  stairs.  The  first  questioD  he 
asked  me  was  this :  Quest.  Mr.  Reader,  had  yon 
nothing  else  to  do  but  read  against  the  clergy?  I 
answered.  My  lord,  my  etatate  was  j>ro  Qero,  ind  I 
read  not  at  all  against  them,  but  for  them.  Well, 
saith  the  archbishop,  yon  shall  answer  it  in  tbe 
High  Commission  Court.  My  answer  was  this: 
That  I  knew  the  utmost  power  and  juriadictxin  of 
that  conrt  by  law,  and  tiut  I  had  neither  spiAe  or 
done  any  thing  that  tiiat  court  bad  juriadietkn  to 
punish.  But  had  you  no  other  time,  aaitfa  he,  to  do 
it  but  in  such  a  time  ?  Aiu.  My  reading  was  made 
long  before  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  and  was  not 
made  for  them,  but  for  England;  and  I  was  confi- 
dent there  was  nothing  in  it  tiiat  could  have  ofTeDd- 
ed  him,  if  his  lordship  bad  been  rightly  informed. 
After  this  speech  he  was  very  sileut,  and  wallied 
with  me  without  speaking  a  word  until  he  came 
near  Lambeth  stairs,  and  then  I  spake  thus  to  him  : 
My  lord,  if  you  have  any  thing  else  to  say  to  me,  I 
am  ready  to  give  you  satisfiiction,  for  I  was  sent  to 
you  by  some  of  my  honorable  friends  for  that  pur- 
pose. His  answer  to  me  was  Ais :  Farewell,  Mr. 
Reader;  and  much  good  do  it  yon  with  your  honor- 
able friends.  And  so  we  parted,  and  never  spake 
together  afterward ;  he  taking  water  in  his  barge  to 
'^itehall,  and  I  in  mine  to  the  Middle  Temple." 

We  do  not  know  that  any  of  Bagshaw'a  positioai 
would  be  dispated  at  the  present  day ;  bat,  at  aay 
rate,  if  Laud  imagined  tbtA  the  reader  mesDt  to 
call  in  question  the  bishops*  right  to  their  seats  in 
parliament,  he  altogether  misunderstood  him ;  the 
object  of  Bagshaw's  argument  being  to  show  that 

the  bishops  sit  in  parliament,  not  as  they  are  spirit- 
ual men,  but  by  reason  of  tbeir  temporal  baronies 
annexed  to  their  dignities ;  and,  therefore,  that  if 

1  Snm  yol.  ir.  jt,  TSS. 
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Utt  voices  of  th»  greater  ODinber  of  temporal  lords 
exceed  theirs,  the  act  bIirII  pass  as  the  act  of  the 
whole  Lords'  House,  and  their  vcHces  shall  be  in- 
volved in  the  greater  oumber  of  the  temporal  lords ; 
and  so  shall  be  the  act  of  all  the  lords,  as  well  temporal 
as  spirituaJ."  ^  If  Land,  from  the  evideDce  that  was 
befinre  hinit  wms  amfaJs  to  oomprehend  fiagsbaw's 
meaoiog,  it  evinced  an  obtuseneBS  of  luiderataodlog 
that  proved  him  nofit  for  his  station ;  and  if,  com- 
prehendiog  him,  be  acted  aa  he  did,  hia  condnet 
proved  him  eqnal^  noGt  on  other  grounds.' 

There  was  one  btwyer,  however,  whose  viginti 
annorum  lucubratume*  found  favor  in  the  sight  of 
Laud  end  his  royal  master.  This  was  William  Noy, 
who  hed  the  honor  of  exhnming  from  the  accnmu- 
lated  dost  of  centaries  the  tax  of  ship-money,  which 
was  designed  as  an  inexhnostible  supply  of  what 
the  king  then  most  wanted—money.    In  1634,  Noy, 
thoD  attorney-general — his,  it  is  said,  sudden  and 
vaeiqMeted  appointment  to  which  office,  a  few  years 
beforot  bad  at  <Hiee  eoDverted  him  fram  a  streouous 
opponent  of  Ae  measnres  of  the  eonrt  into  aheadkmg 
aealot  of  the  prerogative — first  hit  npon  this  brilliant 
idea,  so  wnthy  of  the  precedeDt-hannted  brain  of  a 
lawyer^  from  which  it  apmng.   A  writ  was  drawn 
in  form  of  law,  and  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  every 
cmaty  in  England,  "  to  provide  a  ship  of  war  for 
the  king's  service,  and  to  send  it,  amply  stored  and 
fitted  up,  by  such  a  day,  to  such  a  place."  And 
with  the  writ  were  sent  instructions  to  each  sheriff, 
■*  that,  instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  npoa  bis 
couDty  such  a  sum  of  money,  and  return  the  same 
to  the  treasnrer  of  the  oavy,  for  his  majesty's  use 
with  direction  in  what  manner  he  should  proceed 
•gainst  anoh  as  refused.'   Noy,  looking  abroad  npon 
^6  vrorld  wi^  the  microscopic,  purblind  vision  of  a 
mere  lawyer,  imagined  that,  to  do  any  thing  he  list- 
ad,  be  bad  only  to  sfaow  %farm  of  law  ibr  it,  although  , 
the  publio  opinion  of  bis  age.  If  not  the  legislature, ' 
bad  repealed  that  law,  and  had  rendered  a  writ  pro- 
CBsding  upon  it  worth  little  more  than  the  parch- 
meot  on  which  it  was  written.   If,  instead  of  such 
1  definition  of  a  Iaw  as  he  could  have  found  in  Brac- 
ton  and  Fleta,  he  had  known  that  a  law  is  "the 
command  of  him  or  them  that  hatb  the  botereion 
POWER,  given  to  those  that  ht  his  or  their  subjects,"  * 
be  would  have  known,  too,  that  that  law  which  was 
a  substantial  reality  in  the  hands  of  a  Henry  Plaa- 

>  ViMlkmtwn,  p.  19. 

■  Tb«  followinc  puMg*  fioa  ■  folter  of  tha  Rav.  O.  Garran)  to 
WcDtwvrth  throwa  rarthei  light  oo  tha  daaifni  of  Laod  with  raapact 
lo  dcpmaiDf  Iba  commoa  Uw,  and  rendarinKiha  accleiiuticBt  jurii- 
dietiot  mpnaa  ia  England.  "  Alan,  I  haar,"  aaji  Wentworth'a  cor- 
mfotUtt,  "  that  tha  AnbUabop  of  Cauterbary,  for  th«  good  of 
■efcoUra  profaaainf  tha  civil  law,  hath  obtainad  of  hia  majeatj'  that  the 
Mmcn  of  ReqaeiU  for  tha  fntora  ahall  ba  all  doc  ton  of  the  citil  law, 
laabolhat  ei|ht  Hasten  of  tha  Chancary  iball  b«  alwaja  of  that 
yrfiiaiyu.*  (StnflM'a  LotLand  Diap.,  ToL  i.  p.  ITS.)  AiKl7«taU 
thia  liaa  tha  lawman  wan  (oins  to  cnonnooa  aipanaa  to  antertain  the 
Mtt  in  tba  oatantallona  and  childiah  faabion  of  tha  tine.  Thai  we 
haw  iba  Mlvwiag  paMfa  in  tba  latnr  jnat  qaoUd  >-"  There  are  two 
■a^naatthawl:  Iba  fim  of  tba  Inw  nf  Conn,  which  ia  la  bo  preaantad 
M  Caadleniaa-day ;  tha  other,  the  lung  preaanta  tha  qocen  with  oa 
SbntaTaaaday  atninht.  High  eipenm  ;  thejrapaakof  jnO^DOOthat 
itwiUMlhaMnoftholaw."  (Ibid.  p.  177.) 

*  Pari.  Biat.,  ret.  ii.  p.  MT.— StralliiTd'a  lalt.  and  Diap.,  toL  i.  p. 
UL— K«hwoith,  nd.  ii.  p.  3M,  «t  acq. 

*  BeUaa,  SialotaM  b«twa»n  a  FbilcMopbar  and  a  Stndenl  oT  tbt 
C<noa  Uwn  ofbftaad,  p.  IS,  adit.  LsBdm,  16B1. 


Cageoet  was  a  shadow,  less  than  nothing,  ia  those  of 
a  Charles  Stuart.  But,  in  troth,  even  the  prece- 
dents hunted  up  by  Noy  did  not  go  the  length  of 
supporting  the  clum  now  pot  forward  on  the  part 
of  the  orown.  The  tax  of  ship*money,  aa  attempt- 
ed to  ba  levied  and  used  by  Charles,  waa  an  open 
and  flagrant  usorpatioo— an  impoat  noknown  to  the 
constitntion  in  any  previons  age. 

However,  tlus  device  for  raising  money  sneceed- 
ed  for  three  or  four  years,  although  with  so  little 
effect  in  regard  to  its  avowed  object — ^to  wit,  pro- 
viding shipa  of  war  for  the  kiog'a  aeivice ;  therein, 
of  course,  including  the  protection  of  his  subjects  in 
their  commerce  by  sea,  much  more  in  their  persona 
and  property  oo  shore — that  the  EogliBh  flag  was 
insulted  by  every  maritime  power  of  Europe — and 
that  the  Barbary  corsairs  not  only  scoured  the  En- 
glish and  St.  George's  Channel,  bnt  even  disem- 
barked, pillaged  the  villages,  and  carried  the  iobabi* 
taotsintoslavery,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands.' 
That  these  outrages  occurred  after  the  raising  of 
ship-money  is  acknowledged  by  Laud  himself  in 
one  of  hia  letten  to  Wootworth,  daring  tha  year 
1636.  The  mischief,"  be  says,  » whidi  the  moat 
CfaristiBn  Turks  did  abont  Plymouth  ia  most  true ; 
and  I  pray  God  it  do  no  miadiief  abont  otur  ahip[dng 
business  this  ensuing  year.*** 

Besides  the  tax  of  ship-money,  various  obsolete 
laws,  with  a  view  to  raise  money,  were  revived  and 
rigorously  executed ;  for  example,  the  ancient  law 
of  knighthood  and  the  old  forest  laws.  This  last 
burden  fell  mostly  on  the  higher  aristo(»«cy,  who, 
considering  themselves  exempt  from  ordinary  op- 
pressions, felt  proportionRtely  aggrieved  thereby.' 
At  the  same  time,  the  vast  distance  between  the 
commonalty  and  the  high  aristocracy  was  marked 
by  preposteroua  fines  impoaed  by  the  Star  Chamber 
for  any  thing  that  could  be  eooatrued  into  a  mark  of 
disrespect,  however  slight,  for  the  letter. 

Wentworth  decbred  the  opinion  procured  from 
the  judges  by  promises  and  threats  on  the  subject 
of  ship-moaey — namely,  "  that  in  case  of  necessity 
the  king  might  impose  this  tax,  and  that  he  was 
the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity" — to  be  the  greatest 
service  that  profession  had  done  the  crown  in  his 
time.*  "But,"  adds  he,  "unless  his  majesty  hath 
the  like  power  declared  to  raise  a  land  army  upon 
the  same  exigeot  of  state,  the  crown  seems  to  me 
to  stand  but  npon  one  leg  at  home — to  be  consider- 
able but  by  luilves  to  fore^n  princea  abroad ;  yet 
aince  thia,  methioka,  convinces  a  power  for  the  aov- 
ereign  to  niae  payments  for  land  forcea,  and  con- 
sequently anbrnits  to  his  wisdom  and  ordinance  the 
transporting  of  the  money  or  men  into  foreign 
states,  so  to  carry,  by  way  of  prevention,  the  fire 
from  ouraelves  into  the  dwellings  of  our  enemies 
(an  art  which  Edward  III.  and  Heory  V.  full  well 
understood) ;  and  if,  by  degrees,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land be  drawn  to  contribute  their  proportions  to 

>  Straflbrd'a  Leitan  and  Diipatehei,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  M,  4BI ;  vol.  ii. 
pp.  SB,  IIS,  lie,  118,  Ac.  Sea  alao  vid.  j.  p.  IDS,  whara  Wantwtntb 
diawa  a  vivid  pictare  of  tha  ne|[liBenca  and  laektli  that  aaan  to  have 
pervaded  overy  depaitoMnt  of  Chailea'a  fovenment. 

■  atrallbid^  Lett.  Md  Ditp.,  vol.  if.  p.  1. 

>  FuL  HiaL,  VOL  ii.  p.  ftSa.  *  Bm  SbU,  p.  I« 
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these  levies  for  the  pubhe,  omne  ttdit  punctum.*' 
What  ioDowp  BffbrdR  a  direct  refatation  of  the  bs- 
Bertion  that  Charles  and  his  mintateTB  merely  aimed 
Ht  retaieihg  the  aacieot  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
and  goes  W  to  show  that  Strafford  contemplated 
doing  for  the  crown  of  England  what  Richeliea 
WHS  at  that  rery  time  doiog  for  that  of  France. 

Seeing,  then,  that  this  piece,  well  fortified,  forever 
vindicates  the  royalty  at  home  from  under  the  con- 
ditions and  restraints  of  subjects,  renders  us  also 
abroad,  even  to  the  greatest  kioga,  the  most  eoostd- 
enible  monarphy  in  Christendom, ....  I  beseech 
yon,  what  piety  to  BUiances  is  there  that  shonld 
diTeit  a  great  and  wise  king  forth  of  a  path  which 
leads  so  manifestly,  so  directiy  to  the  establishing 
his  own  throne,  and  the  secve  and  independent 
seating  of  himself  and  posterity  in  wealth,  strength, 
and  glory,  par  abote  ant  tbeir  progenitors 

But  of  the  designs  of  Wentworth  and  his  mas- 
ters we  have  stil  further  proof  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  common  law  and  of  parlia- 
ments. Some  passages  of  his  dispatches  relating 
to  these  subjects  are  so  curious  and  characteristic 
that  we  ahsll  here  extract  them.  In  a  letter  to 
Land,  of  December,  1633,  he  says : — "  I  know  no 
reason,  then,  but  yon  may  as  well  rule  the  common 
lawyers  in  England,  as  I,  poor  beagle,  do  here ;  and 
yet  that  I  do,  and  will  do,  in  all  that  concerns  my 
master's  senrice,  upon  Ae  peril  of  my  head.  I  am 
confident  that  the  king,  being  pleased  to  set  himself 
in  the  business,  is  able,  by  his  wisdom  and  minis- 
ters, to  carry  any  just  and  honondile  action  through 
nil  imaginary  opposition, for  real  there  can  be  none; 
that  to  start  aside  for  such  panic  fears,  phantastic 
apparitions  as  a  Frynne  or  an  Eliot  shall  set  up, 
were  the  meanest  folly  in  the  whole  world ;  that, 
the  debts  of  the  crown  taken  off,  you  may  govern 
lis  you  please ;  and  most  resolute  I  am  that  work 
may  be  done,  without  borroMring  any  help  forth  of 
the  king's  lodgings  ;  and  that  is  as  downright  a 
Peceatum  ex  te,  Israel,  as  ever  wss,  if  all  this  be  not 
effected  with  speed  and  ease."*  • 

The  two  following-  extracts  respecting  the  Irish 
pailiament,  from  a  dispatch  of  the  18th  of  August, 
16£t4,'to  Mr.  Secretary  Coke,  are  very  aignificant 
both  in  regard  . to  the  .arts  of  despotism  and  the 
means  of  guarding  agsmst  them.  The  rest  of  this 
seision  we  have  entertained,  and  spun  them  out  in 
discourses,  but  kept  them  nevertheless  from  concluding 
any  thing."  '  Again—"  There  fell  a  breach  betwixt 
the  two  Houses,  which  kept  them  asunder  all  this 
session :  the  Commons  would  not  confer  with  the 
Lords  unless  they  might  sit  and  be  covered  as  well 
us  their  lordships,  which  the  other  would  by  no 
means  admit :  for  my  part,  I  did  not  lay  it  very  near 
my  heart  to  agree  them,  as  having  heretofore  seen 
the  effects  which  folk>w  when  they  are  in  strict 
nnderstanding,  or  at  difference  among  themselves. 
Besides,  I  saw  plainly  that,  keeping  them  at  a  dis- 

1  StraSbnPi  LMt  mi  Dup.,  itLU.fp.  01,0. 

>  Stnlbrd'a  Latt.  and  Di^.,  toI.  i.  p.  173.  Sm  abo  vol.  i.  p.  901, 
and  eooipire  both  tkaaa  paaHfei  with  tlM  coadoct  sf  Xtag  Jaaaa  in 
iba  ditpaU  between  tbe  toarU  of  law  aod  eqaitjr,  aat  on  Iboi  taj  Sir 
Ed  wan]  Coke.— Bladiatone,  Coh^  B.  iii.  p.  U. 

>  StntlM'a  Lett,  and  DiMp'.,  1.  27B.  , 


tanoe,  I  did  avoid  their  joining  in  a  petitioD  for  the 
graces,  which  infallibly  they  wonid  have  done ; 
which  now  comes  only  singly  from  Uie  Commons 
I  conceive  it  will  be  very  easy,  the  next  sessioDs 
either  to  agree  or  keep  them  still  asunder ;  I  desire 
there  may  be  a  thought  bestowed  upon  it  at  some 
leisure,  and  let  me  have  ray  directions,  which  I  shall 
readily  conform  mjvelf  nnto  either  way.*** 

From  all  this,  aed  much  more  to  the  same  effect, 
it  appears  how  confident  were  Charles  and  his  min- 
isters :thatdiey  could  with  ease  establish  K  despotism 
la  England,  and  with  what  sovereign  contempt  they 
viewed  any  obstacles  that  their  adversaries— such 
adversaries  "as  ■  Frynne  and  an  Knot** — could  op- 
pose to  tbehr  progress  toward  their  object.  We  have 
DOW  to  take  a  view  of  the  other  side  of  the  pictore, 
on  which  are  portrayed,  in  characters  that  are  in- 
delible, the  firm,  stern  features  of  a  Frynne  and  an 
Eliot,  a  Pym  and  a  Hampden. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  a  resistance  to  tbe 
king's  encroachments  was  made,  sufficient  to  roa»a 
the  nation  from  its  lethargy,  was  the  stand  made  by 
John  Hampden  agsinst  the  payment  of  the  tax  of 
ship-money.'  This  tax  might  hare  been  levied  with 
impunity  by  some  of  the  earlier  and  more  powerful 
of  the  PlantHgenets.  But  even  they  were  liable  to 
be  interrupted  in  such  an  exercise  of  their  premgative 
^  by  some  powerful  and  daring  baron  starting  up  and 
j  bluntly  refusing  to  comply,  as  Roger  Bigod  did  to 
Edward  I.  The  times  had  greatly  changed  since 
then.  The  king's  prerogative  had  been  curtailed 
I  by  solemn  and  repeated  statutes,  to  the  enacting  of 
which  tbe  kings  themselves  had  been  principal 
'  parties.  But,'as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remnrk 
more  than  once  before,  the  kings  were  not  very 
scrupulous  about  the  observance  of  statutes  which 
I  were  against  themselves,  provided  they  could  break 
I  them  with  impunity.  Afany  English  kings  had 
j  done  this  before  Charles  Stuart :  but  few  or  none 
had  done  it  with  so  bad  a  calculation  of  the  chances 
of  success  which  their  position  afforded  tfaem. 
Charles  or  his  roiaisters  seemed  to  imagine  that  if 
they  could  obtain  the  sanctioD  of  timid  or  servile 
judges — at  least  jndges  who  were  ntit  snffieieotly 
their  own  masters  to  give  an  impartial,  an  unbiassed 
opinion — ^they  might  do  any  thing.  They  knew 
that  the  En^iafa  people  had  an  hnUtoal  respect  for 
the  Iswa,  and  for  the  jndges  who  were  die  adminis- 
trators of  the  laws  ;  and,  as  is  evident  from  the 
langnage  of  Strafford  just  quoted,  they  thought  that, 
under  the  color  of  law,  they  might  perpetrate  acts 
however  oppressive,  however  tyrannical,  however 
illeg<U>  But  they  were  egregioualy  out  in  their 
reckoning;  for  the  very  cause  which  they  fancied 
led  tbe  most  surely  to  the  end  they  had  in  view  was 
that  which  led  in  the  very  opposite  direction.  The 
time,  as  we  have  said,  was  passed  whbn  a  mail-clad 
baron  conid  brave  the  king  to  his  fime ;  but  the  time 
was  arrived  when  any  Englnhman  who  was  rich 
enough  to  bear  the  cwrts  of  a  trial  in  an  Eng^h 
court,  and  resolute  enough  to  brave  the  conse- 
quences, might  oppose  a  more  effectual  opposition 
^  to  tyranny  than  the  armed  defiance  of  a  Bigod  or  a 

j    1  StnObrd'a  LfU.  ud  Diap.,  1. 179.       >  Bm  mM,  p^  MB-17fl. 
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De  Bohaa.  John  Hampden  waa  sacfa  an  Eogliah- 
uwn.  He  refused  to  pay  the  sum  at  which  his  land 
waa  assessed  noder  tfaia  tax,  and  he  resolved  to 
■tand  m  proaeentioD  for  it*  He  eiD|^f  ed  the  most 
rminent  coanaet.  The  caae  was  argued  during 
twelve  days  in  the  Exchequer  Chamlier,  before  the 
twelve  jadges.  As  may  be  anticipated,  judgment  waa 
girao  for  the  crown.  Fire  of  the  judges — ^Bramp- 
ilOD,  HnttDO,  Davenport,  Croket  and  Deuham — 
diiaented  from  tbeir  brethreo.* 

It  IB  somewhat  aingnlar  Uiat  Mr.  Jastice  Hattoo 
was  a  correapondest  of  Wentworth,  and  gives  him 
the  following  summary  of  his  argument,  which 
ws  extract  because  it  coutaios  the  law  of  the  case 
in  a  very  abort  compass.  He  says,  '*  The  substaoce 
of  my  argument  was,  that  this  power  of  raising 
ship-money,  and  such  charge  or  taxes,  was  taken 
Bwsy  by  the  atatute  of  25  Edw.  I.  and  the  statute 
of  Tallagio  non  amcedendo^  and  the  statute  of  14 
Edw.  III.  cap.  1,  and  1  Rich.  III.  c.  42,  and  by  the 
■titute  Z  Car.  I. — the  Petition  of  Right.  And,  sec- 
oHilly,  that  prerogatives  of  like  nature,  inherent  to 
the  crown,  had,  by  statutes  proceeding  from  the 
king's  bonDty.  been  graoted  to  hia  aubjecta  from  all 
times,  aa  I  abowed  by  many  statntea  of  old  and  lat- 
ter time,  as  you  may  see.  among  othera,  by  the 
RatQtes  made  21  Jac.  c  2,  and  by  another  statute 
ibe  same  year,  c.  14.  I  insisted  that  there  was  not 
natter  in  the  writ  to  manifest  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  the  whole  realm,  but  of  pirates  and  hin- 
derance  of  coming  in  of  merchants  and  trading."* 
Althongh  Strefibrd,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  letter  to 
Laud,  expresses  his  wish  that  Hampden,  and  others 
Gke  him,  were  •*  well  whipt  into  their  right  senses,'*  * 
be  does  not  pretend  to  despise  {as  he  does  most 
men's)  Hampden's  abilities.  He  says — "  As  well 
u  I  think  of  Mr.  Hampden's  abilities,  I  take  his  will 
■ncl  peeviahoeaa  to  be  full  aa  great."' 

Tbe  effect  of  the  sentence  in  favor  of  ship-money, 
which  was  given  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  12th 
Jose,  1638,  upon  the  minds  not  merely  of  the  more 
liolent  appoDODts  of  the  court,  but  of  the  nation  at 
hi^e,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  passage 
of  Chreodon,  trho  can  hardly  be  considered  a  par- 

>  State  Trilk,  vol.  iii.— WhiUloek  mjb,  "  All  of  Oiein  (aioept  Ilgt- 
ni  Ctolw]  argQed  ud  K^re  their  jndfnicnU  for  the  king." — p.  29, 
Lond.  foL  IT3S.  Mr.  Hftllain  ihu  aipUitu  the  er^iuaiit  iiic«ii|[rnity : 
-^Bn^nsa,ehi«f  jutiMaf  tkaKinf'!  Beiieh,and  Davanpurt,  chief 
tew  iIm  EichaqMr,  praaoBBced  for  Hampden,  bat  on  technical 
KHHM,  and  adhering  to  the  najoriij  on  tbe  principal  qaeitiMi.  Den- 
k>>i,iaadier)«dfe  of  lha  Mma  cuDTt,  being  eitremely  ill,  gave  ■  ihort 
*nu*a  jadraaat  in  favor  of  Hwapdea.  But  joUicM  Ctoke  mad  Hnt* 
■•e,  MR  of  oouiilMnbla  repnUtion  and  siperienee,  ditpliyed  a  prniaa* 
^vAj  Utrepidit;  in  denying,  withimt  tbe  aoialUrt  qualification,  the 
»Mtti  prarosati**  of  tbe  ctowd,  and  tha  Uvfnlne**  of  the  writ  for 
Alt  ■■ij."— CweWl.  UmUtTi  <•  4TB,  4tD. 

'  We  eight  to  obaerra  that  Shickaionii,  in  refaisne*  to  ihii  opinion 
■f  th*  jndget  in  tbe  cute  of  ahip-motiey  respecting  tbe  Staiuium  i* 
TWhgie  aaa  cewcrfradO— Mnelr,  that  it  wu  a  eepante  aet  of  ptrtia- 
prindfaUy  baeaua  It  «u  laeilod  aa  tnoh,  abooi  nine  rear* 
tehte,  ia  the  pmmUa  to  tbo  PttiHw  of  Right— it  aa  hia  opio- 
•OB  (Tncta,  p.  S44.  Oif, '4to.  1771]  that,  "opon  the  wbole,  Ihere  ii 
pMt  naaoa  to  qnertiun  the  authority  of  thia  ilobiotu  act  of  parliament 
NhH  aitu  Ihu  w  ■  GoteMponiT  Latin  abatraat  of  tbo  two  Fnaeh  ehais 
■m  lof  Edw.  Lh  iaiandad  (bawem  itapwrfwtlj'  eztcotod}  t«  aaptaaa 
Ike  Mlf^uae  maaiiinc  in  avathar  iBniDaga."  Howaver,  that  doaa  not 
■ftct  ladga  Hmttoa'a  arpiBMnt.  Ba  qnolea  atatutee  eooDgb  with- 

*  8inBM*e  Latt.  and  Diap.,  it.  in  *  Sea  anla,  p.  ITS. 

*  Lm.  and  Diip.,  il.  p.  19B. 


'  tial  witness  on  the  popular  aide.  Men  aobmitted  to 
the  imposition  before*    pleasing  themselves,"  he 
\  says,  "  with  doing  somewhat  for  the  king's  service* 
I  as  a  testimony  of  their  affection,  which  they  wars 
not  bound  to  do;. many  really  believing  the  necaaai- 
\  ty,  and  therefore  thinking  the  burden  reasonaUe ; 
'  others  observing  that  the  advantage  to  the  king  waa 
'  of  importance,  when  the  damage  to  them  was  not 
CMisiderable ;  and  all  aaauring  themselves  that,  when 
they  shoubi  be  weary  or  ouwilling  to  continue  the 
payment,  they  migbt  resort  to  the  law  for  relief^, 
and  find  it.  But  when  they  heard  this  demanded 
I  in  a  court  of  law  as  a  right,  end  found  it,  by  sworn 
j  judges  of  the  law,  adjudged  so,  upon  such  grounds 
and  reasons  as  every  stander-by  waa  able  to  swear 
I  was  not  law — by  a  logic  that  left  no  man  any  thing 
.  which  he  migbt  call  his  own — they  no  longer  looked 
upon  it  as  the  case  of  one  man,  but  as  the  case  of  the 
I  kingdom,  which  they  thought  themselvea  bound  in 
public  justice  not  to  submit  to.'" 
I    Notwithstanding  this  judgment  in  favor  of  ship- 
I  money,  so  far  was  the  money  from  being  applied 
,  effectually  to  its  professed  end,  that  the  Algerines 
took  many  English  vessels,  one  of  them  valoed  at 
.£260,000*  and  carried  off  between  four  and  five 
thousand  British  subjects  into  captiTi^ ;  the  Dutch 
resumed  theur  fishing  without  a  license,  and  captured 
with  impunity  two  East  Indiameo,  valued  at  more 
than  e£300,000.  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  violated 
the  neutrality,  and  insulted  the  English  flag;  and 
even  the  high  admiral  complained  that  such  was  the 
mismanagement  of  the  fleet  that  he  could  neither  do 
service  to  the  state,  gain  honor  to  himself,  nor  do 
courtesies  to  his  friends.*    And,  with  all  this,  the 
exchequer  was  so  completely  exhausted  that  the 
I  servants  of  government  could  not  obtain  their  wages ; 
and  Laud,  Hamilton,  and  Wentworth,  the  ministers 
I  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively,  at 
length  advised  the  king  to  summon  a  parliament. 
Their  advice  was  approved  of  by  the  whole  council, 
and  the  writs  were  issued  accordingly.  On  the  13th 
'  of  April,  1640,tbeparIiBniencwaaopened  by  Charles 
in  person,  but  waa  dissolved,  in  the  chxumstaDcea 
that  have  been  already  related,'  after  it  had  sat 
about  twen^  days.    Charles  now  conceived  the 
idea  of  convoking,  at  York,  the  great  council  of  peers 
of  the  realm — tbe  old  feudal  magnum  concilium — an 
assembly  whose  power  was  as  much  a  phantom  of 
the  past  of  his  own  prerogative  in  the  matter  of 
levying  ship-money — probably  with  some  vague  no- 
tion that  it  might  be  possible  for  this  council  to  vote 
the  supplies  without  the  aid  of  the  Commons.  But 
having  received  two  petitions,  one  from  the  city  of 
London,  the  other  from  twelve  peers,  praying  him 
to  call  a  parliament,  he  announced  to  the  council 
of  peers,  when  they  assembled,  that  he  was  about 
to  call  a  parliament,  and  that  he  only  asked  their 
counsels  to  treat  with  tbe  Scots,  who  were  in  open 
rebellioD.  The  elections  proceeded  accordingly,  and 
the  court  candidates  were  everywhere  defeated  in 
them. 

I  Hirt.,  i.  107,  &n>.  edit.  Oxford,  1807. 

*  Bndia'i  Hiet.  of  th«  Britith  Empire,  ii.  401,  401 
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The-Loko  PAmi.UMKzmiietoii  die  Sd  of  Norem- 
ber,  1640.  Aad  here  we  innj  itop  to  Uko  &  viow  of 
the  state  of  the  popular  party. 
'  M.  Guizot,  in  oae  of  his  Lectures  oo  European 
CiTilisBtioD,  which  he  devotes  to  the  subject  of  the 
£oglish  RevoIutioD,  says  that  three  great  parties 
■Dccessively  appeared  oq  the  stage.  The  first  of 
these  he  calls  the  party  of  Legal  Reform;  the 
second,  the  par^  of  Political  ReTolution ;  the  third, 
the  party  of  Social  Revolution.  It  is  necessary 
always  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  these  parties 
had  a  dnnble  aapect— a  poHtieal  and  a  religions.  To 
honrow  the  WOTds  of  M.  Gniaot — Three  principal 
parties  maoifest  themselves  in  this  mighly  crisis ; 
three  raTolntions  are  in  some  sort  eootained  in  it, 
and  appear  in  succession  on  the  scene.  In  each 
part,  in  each  revolution,  two  parties  are  united  and 
march  together — a  political  and  a  religious  party; 
the  first  io  the  van,  the  second  in  the  rear,  but 
necessary  to  one  another ;  so  that  the  double  char- 
acter of  the  event  is  imprinted  on  all  its  phases." 
It  haa  been  sometimes  doubted  whether  the  char- 
acter of  this  revolution  was  more  religious  or  politi- 
cal. But  we  agree  with  M.  Guizot  in  thinking  that 
it  was  essentislly  political.  It  was  accomplished, 
indeed,  in  the  midst  of  a  religions  people  and  age ; 
religionB  ideas  and  passions  served  as  instruments 
to  it*,  but  its  first  intention  and  ila  definitive  end 
were  political.  Tliat  intention,  that  end,  was  liber- 
ty— the  abolition  of  all  abaolute  power. 

Of  the  first  party  M.  Guizot  names  as  the  princi- 
pal chiefs,  Clarendon,  Culpeper,  Lord  Capel,  Lord 
Falkland.  This  party  disapproved  of  and  wished  to 
prevent  illegal  raising  of  money,  arbitrary  impriaon- 
ment,  and  the  like;  but  they  believed  that  the  an- 
cient laws  and  customs  of  the  conotry  contained  the 
means  of  remedying  all  abuses.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  at  bottom  devout  worshipers  of  the  divin- 
ity of  kiogship;  and  though  ihey  would  perhaps 
rather  have  avoided  the  subject,  from  a  secret  io- 
Btinct  that  there  was  something  folse  and  dangerous 
in  the  position,  yet,  when  pressed,  they  maintained 
thut  there  was  io  royalty  a  power  superior  alike  to 
human  origin  and  human  control. 

Behind  this  advanced  a  second  party,  which  M. 
Gnizot  calls  the  political  revolution  party.  This 
party  maintained  that  the  ancient  legal  barriera  for 
protecting  the  nation  against  the  king  had  been 
proved  to  be  insufficient;  that,  therefore,  a  great 
change  must  be  made,  though  not  in  the  form  of 
government,  in  the  substance;  that  it  was  oecessa- 
zy  to  'withdraw  from  the  king  and  bis  council  the 
independence  of  their  power,  and  place  the  political 
preponderance  in  the  House  of  Commons;  that  the 
sovereignty,  properly  so  called,  ought  to  beloog  to 
tliat  assembly  and  its  leaders.  To  this  party  were 
eloaely  onited  the  Preat^terians,  who  desired  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  the  church  Bnalogous  to  that 
which  their  allies  meditated  m  the  state,  only  more 
Mmplete  in  this  respect,  that  their  church  was  to 
be  republican  in  form  as  well  as  subttanee,  while  the 
govemmeot  of  those  with  whom  they  were  allied 
was  to  t>e  monarchical  io  form  though  republican 
in  substance.   The  leaderfe  of  the  political  par^. 


howerer,  were  not  all  in  Hmr  of  the  Prediyteriao 

organisation  of  the  church.  Several  of  them,  as 
Hampden  and  HoUis,  would  seem,  as  has  been  >l 
ready  observed,  to  have  preferred  a  moderate  epis 
copacy,  with  functions  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  more 
liberty  of  conscience. 

From  this  party  M.  Guizot  endeavors  to  distin- 
guish a  third  party,  which  demanded  much  more, 
maiotaining  that  -it  was  necessary  to  change,  not 
only  the  substance,  but  the  form  of  the  government. 
Like  the  others,  this  par^  was  composed  of  a  polit- 
ical and  a  religious  section.  In  the  pcditical  M. 
Guizot  classes  the  republicans,  properly  so  eallad, 
such  as  Ludknr,  Hartington,  Miltoii,  dec.;  and 
along  with  tiiem  those  whom  he  terms  republican 
by  circumstance,  by  interest — the  princii»l  chiefs 
of  the  army — Cromwell,  Iretoo,  Lambert,  who,  he 
thinks,  were  more  or  less  sincere  at  first,  bntwere 
soon  turned  aside  by  personal  views  and  the  neces- 
sities of  their  position.  The  religions  section  of 
this  third  par^,  or  division,  consisted  of  the  wild, 
religious  enthusiasts  who  abounded  in  that  age, 
particularly  the  sect  denominated  Fifth-Monarchy 
men,  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  which  was  Sir 
Heory  Vane,  the  wildness  of  whose  religions 
specoktions  strangely  contrasted  with  his  coolness, 
clear-headednaas,  and  penetration  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  parliamentary  and  political  business.  T« 
tiiese  M.  Guiaot  adds  a  considerable  body  of  what  he 
calls  *•  libertins  tubaUemes  et  riveurt  faiU4Utiqmt$ ,-" 
who,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  promised  themselves, 
the  first,  universal  license ;  aud  the  others,  com- 
munity of  goods  and  universal  sufTrsge.  We  think 
the  accuracy  of  this  last  part  of  M.  Gnizot^s  classi- 
fication is  very  qaestiooable.  In  the  English  revolu- 
tloD  there  was  very  litde,  if  any,  of  that  spirit  of 
nniversal  license,  of  that  hope  to  profit  by  a  geoenl 
scramble,  which  constituted  so  prominent  a  featnrs 
in  the  French  revolution ;  the  English  revolutiop 
being,  in  ^t,  an  armed  insurrection  by  those  who 
had  some  property  and  some  rights,  lioth  ciril  and 
religions,  to  defend,  in  defense  of  those  ri^ts ;  not 
njaegueriet  or  rising  of  beings  as  blind,  reeklesa,  and 
ferocious  as  unfed  wild  beasts.  This  character  was 
stamped  oo  it  throughout,  from  the  first  stage  to  the 
last.  The  judges  had  gone  their  circuits,  passing 
with  flag^  of  truce  through  the  districts  held  by  op- 
posite armies,  and  hokling  their  courts  with  sheri^ 
who,  at  other  times,  headed  the  levies  of  their  re- 
spective counties  in  the  field.  And  it  is  remarkable 
and  memorable  to  alt  posteri^,  and  glorious  to  die 
character  of  our  country,  that,  throughovt  tills  great 
struggle,  from  first  to  last,  them  is  no  inBtaDce  on 
record  of  private  assassination  or  popular  massacre; 
nor  of  plunder,  except  under  the  orders  of  war. 
Nonintenueinvm  inter  ones  Juisae  bdlvm;  de  digni- 

tote  atque  imperio  eertatUt  The  instances  of 

sangaioary  eruel^  which  find  their  |daee  among  tbe 
stories  of  these  wara  were  of  aeta  done  in  milttar}- 
execution  :  no  secret  murder ;  no  bands  of  freeboot- 
ers assembling  for  spoil  between  the  quarters  of  tiie 
armies,  or  among  the  villages  deserted  by  their 
fighting  men;  oo  savage  outbreak  of  a  licentious 
rabble,  diafignred  the  grave  sereri^  of  this  mighty 
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eooflict.  An  honorable  memorial  of  the  comport- 
ment uf  the  En^sh  people  id  those  aohappj  timea." ' 
There  is,  moreover,  an  objection  to  M.  Onizot'a 
tfwory,  iaumiieh  na  it  wonid  be  more  oorrect  to 
consider  the  two  latter  branchea  of  lua  tripartite 
diriuon  as  tho  name  par^  in  different  atagea  of  ita 
pragreaa,  Uiaa  aa  two  peifecdy  distintit  parties. 
For  there  ia  no  evidence  that  CromweU  want 
further  than  Hampden  and  Pym  did  at  the  time 
they  were  removed  from  the  strnggle  by  death. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence — the 
testimony  of  Clarendon  himself — that  those  whom 
Af.  Guizot  wonld  make  out  to  be  a  sort  of  English 
Long  Parliament  jiute  milieu  men,  were  prepared, 
ilraost  from  the  first,  to  carry  ont  their  opinions  to 
their  ntmost  coDseqaencea.  However  the  same 
party,  in  didferest  stages  of  its  pn^ress,  may  alter 
ks  profeaaed  views  ao  much  under  the  force  of  cir- 
comstaneeai  u  to  bear  die  appearance  of  forming, 
DM  one  patty,  but  two  partiea.  And*  vodonbtedly, 
there  is  no  evidence,  in  any  published  speech  or 
writing  of  Pyaa  or  Hampden,  that  they  had  ever 
sDiertaiaed  an  idea  of  an  EngUah  republic. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  the  moat 
(ffomioent  person,  at  once  from  bta  eloqaenee  and 
iiii  i^oowledge  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  Honee 
(the  latter  quality  being  the  more  rare,  from  the 
bag  iDtermiastoQ  of  parliaments),  was  John  Pym. 
P;m  wia  Tehement  and  unremittiDg  in  his  exposure 
of  Ae  grievances  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
Bitioo  since  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament. 
The  first  great  constitn^nal  question  brought  fbr- 
mrd  by  Pym  tvas  the  impeacbmeot  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford. 

The  atticiei  of  impeachment  against  Straflford 
were  cweo^-ei^t  in  number;  and  they  may  be, 
when  hnoglit  tngether,  all  somoiod  op  in  this 
charge— «n  mtdemmr  to  nhvert  the  fundamental  lam 
^  Ae  JoMgdonu  In  the  enumeration  treasooa 
ccwsioed  ia  the  Statute  of  Treasons,  the  36  Edw. 
III.  It.  5,  c.  3  (which  then  constituted  the  English 
hw  of  treason,  those  of  Henry  VIII.  having,  as  we 
have  aeen,  been  repealed  by  1  Mary,  cap.  I),'  there 
ia  DO  mention  of  such  a  treason  as  this ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  eipected  that  there  ahoold  be  any.  The  laws 
agaiut  treason  in  England  were  made  to  protect 
the  king,  not  the  subject.  And  it  were,  therefore, 
idle  to  mfpote  that  any  law  could  be  found  to 
ioclode  under  its  provisions  that  of  which  Strafford 
wm  aadoobtedly  guilty— «d  attempt  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  kio^  and  to  depress  Uut  of  the  aubject. 
Pf  m  said  on  the  trial,  with  more  eloqneoco  tlian 
<Uwr  law  or  io^o — The  fiirfeitnree  inflicted  for 
bwson  1^  onr  law,  aro  of  life.  honoTt  and  estate — 
sven  bU  Uiat  ean  be  fcofeited;  and  this  prisoner, 
lufing  committed  ao  many  treasons,  although  he 
Aoold  pay  all  these  forfeitures,  will  be  still  a  debtor 
to  the  commonwealth oothiog  can  be  more  equal 
thiB  that  he  should  peiish  1^  the  justice  of  that  law 
*Uch  he  would  have  anbverted.   Neither  will  this 

.  ■  Lmd  Kifnfi  NwMiib  of  Hupdn,  il.  401-40S. 
*      putimltrir  *^  eniTmBtiaBa  wkich  ha  hid  with  Hutu  and 
i.  67,  88.  Os&rd  adit.  1817. 
p.  736. 
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be  a  new  way  of  blood.  There  are  marks  enough 
to  trace  this  law  to  the  very  original  of  this  king- 
dom :  and  if  it  hath  not  been  put  in  execntiou,  as  he 
alledgBth,  these  two  hundred  and  for^  years,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  law,  but  that  all  that  time  hath  not 
been  bred  a  man  bold  enough  to  commit  suoh  crbnas 
aa  these ;  which  is  a  arcnmstsnee  maeh  aggravating 
his  offense,  and  making  him  no  whit  leaa  liable  to 
pnntshnient,  because  he  is  the  only  man  diat  in  so 
long  a  time  hath  ventured  upon  such  a  treason  as 
this.'" 

Strafibrd  had  said,  in  his  defense,  It  is  now  full 
two  hnadred  and  forty  years  since  treason  was  de- 
fined "  (allnding,  no  doubt,  to  the  statute  of  Edw.  III., 
though,  if  he  had  said  two  hundred  and  ninety,  he 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth),  and  he  averred, 
truly,  that  in  that  definition  of  treason  aotiiing  which 
he  had  dtHia  was  contained.  If  the  sovereignty  of 
England  were  in  the  people  at  large,  or  even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  if  for  the  word  "king,**  in 
the  Statute  of  Treasons,  we  read  "  sovereiga,"  and 
give  to  it  that  meaning,  Strafibrd  might  hmre  been 
justly  chai^d  with  treascm,  'Bnt  at  that  time  none 
pretended  to  give  such  an  interpretation  to  the  stat- 
ute ;  and  that  being  the  case,  it  was  a  manifest  ab- 
surdity to  attempt  to  fix  the  charge  of  treason  upon 
Strafford,  aa  ia  done  in  the  above-quoted  speech  of 
Pym.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land were  wrong  in  attempting,  by  the  most  streno- 
ous  efforts,  to  destroy  Strafford.  On  the  contrary, 
we  think  that  the  first  of  all  laws,  and  which  ia  above 
all  other  human  laws — the  law  of  self-preservation 
— imperatively  directed  them  at  least  effectually  to 
disable  him  from  itaag  further  mischief.  But,  to 
do  this— still  more,  to  pnt  him  to  death — legal 
fhrm,  was,  the  reason  stated  above,  impoaaible. 
And  their  attempting  to  destroy  him  under  the 
form  of  law  was  quite  aa  palpable  a  fraud  upon  the 
laws  of  England  aa  Charles's  attempt  to  levy  ship« 
money  under  the  color  of  law.  If  Charles  liad  done 
that  by  the  Star  Chamber,  and  not  by  the  sworn 
judges  of  the  land,  whatever  other  name  tiie  pro- 
ceeding might  hare  merited,  it  wonld  have  been  at 
least  a  bold,  and,  pro  tanto,  honest  proceeding.  Sim- 
ilarly, if  the  Commons  had  said,  "  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  used  every  effort  in  his  power  to  make  onr 
king  absolute,  and  to  make  ua  all  alaves,  us  and  our 
children's  children,  to  all  generations.  There  is  no 
law  in  Engluid  to  punish  a  man  for  such  deeds. 
But  we  are  resolved  not  to  let  this  man  escape 
with  impunity  for  his  design  against  as  and  our 
children.  Ther^bro,  we  will  make  a  law  for  the 
occaaion.  Ex  poet  fa^  laws  are,  generally  spew- 
ing, bad,  and  to  be  avoided.  But  Aero  must  be 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  otherwise  we  eouU 
never,  we  will  not  say  pnniah,  that  being  a  term 
correlative  to  hw,  and  here  Uiere  is  no  law,  bnt 
protect  ourselves  and  our  children  against  such  a 
delinquent  aa  this."  If  the  Commons,  we  aay,  bad 
aaid  this,  their  enemies,  whatever  other  vices  they 
might  have  charged  them  with,  could  not  have  laid 
to  their  cliarge  chicanery  and  subterfuge.  This 
view  of  the  subject  the  Conunoos  at  length  adopted, 
1  Pym^  apMBbu,  U*.  in  Brii.  Has. 
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changiog  the  impBochment  of  Stnflbrd  ioto  a  bill  of 
attaioder-rin  other  words,  an  ex  post  /ado  law  for 
bis  destructioo.  Some  time  after  they  proceeded 
in  a  aimltar  ooaoDor  againit  Archbishop  Laud ;  for 
wh«o  hisjndgea  gave  it  to  be  ooderstood,  ootwiUi- 
<tandyUn;the  degree  of  ioUmidation  uoder  which 
ihey  acted,  that  the  charges  agaioit  the  archbiahop 
eoirtaiped  do  legal  treaaoD,*  the  CommoDi  chaDged 
impeachnent  into  an  ordinaace  for  hia  execn- 
tiont  to  vbicb .  the  Lorda,  in  a  verjr  thin  House, 
added  their  assent.'  There  can  be  little  doubt,  and 
indeed  it  is  proved  bj  the  correspondence  between 
him  and  Strafford,  that  Laud's  designs  against  the 
•'fundamental  liberties"  of  England  went  as  far — 
were,  to  use  his  own  favorite  word  in  his  corre- 
apoodence .with  Strafford,  as  "thorough"  as  Straf- 
ford's ;  but  the  only  argument  which  can  be  used 
to  justify  such  acts  at  all — the  argument  of  their  be- 
ing necessary  to  self-preservation — was  not  so  strong 
in  Land's  case  as  io  Strafford's..  Laud  was  an  in- 
firm old  man,  who  was  not  very  likely  to  be  any 
longer  fbrmidaUe  to  them,  and  might  have  been  left 
with,  it  would  seem,  perfect  safe^  to  live  out  qniet- 
the  remains  of  his  peevish,  "cankered"  exist- 
ence. But  ^ongh.hia  capacity  and  years  did  not 
render  him  so  formidable,  hia  bigotry,  cruelty,  and 
insolence,  in  the  high  place  he  had  occupied,  had 
rendered  him  not  less — if  possible,  perhaps,  even 
more — odious  to  his  opponents  than  Strafford :  and 
that  was  not  a  time  io  which  a  spirit  of  very  remark- 
able forbearance  and  moderation  could  be  expected  | 
to  predominate  io  the  conncils  of  the  parliameot  of 
England.  For  every  successive  month,  instead  of 
repairing,  was  wideoiog  the  breach  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament ;  one  maio  cause,  perhaps, 
of  which  was,  that  every  new  negotiation  they  en- 
tered into  with  Charles  only  afibrded  them  fresh 
evidence  of  the  king's  insincerity,  and  of  his  secret 
designs  to  resort  to  violence  against  them,  and  to 
.be  aatisfied  w^  nothing  short  of  their  utter  de- 
itructioD* 

And  here  it  is  necessary  again  to  look  at  the 
state  of  parties,  to  which  we  have  already  shortly 
alluded.  The  par^  which  bos  been  designated  by 
Guizot  the  party  of  legal  reform  began  to  get  alarmed 
at  the  vehement  and  decided  tone  assumed  in  the 
House  by  Pym  aod  tboee  who  acted  with  hira,  or, 
rather,  Uiose  who  directed  him  (of  which  circum- 
stance we  shall  say  a  few  words  presently).  The 
proceedings  which  led  to  the  execution  of  Strafford 
may  be  considered  as  having  folly  effected  a  sepa- 
ration between  that  sectioa  of  the  reformers  and 
diose  who  were  more  determined  and  tboroagh- 

I  Lud«yBth>tP]m,hafanhudMUh,badtlirMraaptiMnmiKe- 
MMtt  of  hw  inyMclMMU  Imcbvm  ba  ceaaMand  it  mn  inpractickU* 

bMiMM. 

*  It  sppMiB  <lior<b'  Jonntli,  4tb  JutaaTr,  1CM]  that  then  wcra 
twtntr  pMia  pmiPt  at  th*  tiM  of  praym;  bat  that  itoa*  sot  pma 
that  th^  sll  vMad  fa  puainf  tha  orfinuct.  Setta  of  tb*  tma*j  aaj 
bava  laft  lha  Uooaa,  and  otbara  aatarad  II,  at  qipaan  to  bava  baas  tha 
tet,  by  oonpariDf  tba  iwaiB*  givtn  by  Hajrlyn  with  thiae  in  LkoiI'* 
Joaraal.  Hejrlyn  aajra— "  Tfa^  wnnfht  ao  far  on  mum  weak  ipiriti, 
tha  ntt  wiibdrawiaf  thaiDNlm  (a*  foTmerl;,  ia  tba  csm  of  ths  Eail 
oTStnfiKd},  titat,la*tUnaBd  alandar  H««aa,  notabm  aii  oraavaa 
m  Biimbar,  it  pataad  at  laat.**  (Lifa  of  Land,  p.  6t7.)  Hajlfn*! 
faraci^  ia  far  fiom  nnioipeacbaUa,  bat  thera  appaan  no  panienlar 
rauaa  to  eall  it  Ib  faaatiaw  ban. 


goiog.  It  is  mentioned  by  Clareodan,^  that,  althoa^ 
at  the  first  opeoing  of  the  Long  Parlivnaot,  Pym 
seemed  of  all  men  to  have  the  greatest  iafinaoes 
upon  the  House  of  Commoost  aod  was  at  that  tiaie^ 
and  for  some  months  after.  "  the  most  popular  inu, 
and  the  most  able  to  do  hnrt,  that  hath  Ibed  io  sny 
time,"  yet  "  he  was  much  governed  in  private  da* 
•ignhigby  Mr.  Hampden  ud  Mr.  St.  John."  -These 
are  Clarendon's  words,  aod  diere  aeeaia  Ktde  doabt 
but  they  exhibit  the  true  atMe  of  the  case.  It  ii 
seldom  that  men  who  are  powerful  as  popnlsr 
speakers  are  also  gifted  with  the  deeper  and  more 
solid  qualities  of  statesmen.  Cromwell  was,  noto- 
rioQsly,  at  the  least  a  very  indifferent  speaker, 
Hampden  was  an  apt  and  •>  weighty  speakflr,"  but 
not  a  fnll  aod  fluent  one.  The  man  who  thinks 
deeply  and  clearly  is  nstorally  averse  to  that  flood, 
to  that  waste  of  words,  to  that  loag  stringiDg  to- 
gether of  seotences,  to  those  peri^irastic  iavola- 
tioDS  of  what  meaning  they  have,  which  form  the 
weapons  of  the  professed  speaker,  of  the  rhetoric^ 
dedaimer.  On  the  contrary,  he  whfi,  like  Bsmp- 
den,  h^s  his  "designs  the  deepest,*'  will  be  Kka 
him,  as  be  is  deaeribed  by  one  who  bad  no  ioteorioa 
to  paint  a  fiivorable  portnUt  of  him  be  will  be  oM 
a  man  of  many  wwds,  and  wiU  rarely  begin  the  dis- 
course, or  m^e  the  first  eotmnes  upon  any  bns- 
iness  that  is  taken  up;  but  he  will  be  a  "very 
weighs  speaker ;"  and  after  he  has  heard  s  first 
debate,  and  observed  how  the  Hoose  is  like  to  be 
inclined,  will  take  up  the  argument,'  and  sbortly. 
aod  clearly,  and  skillfully  ao  state  it,  that  be  wiH 
commonly  coudnct  it  to  the  conclusion  lie  desiref ; 
and  if  he  find  he  can  not  do  that,  he  will  stnveto 
divert  the  debate  to  another  time,  aod  to  preveot 
the  determining  any  thing  in  the  negative  wbich 
might  prove  inconvenient  io  the  future.  When  ts 
bbe  above  qualities,  wbich  Clarendon  ascribes  to 
Hampden,  are  added  that  rare  a&bih^  and  tempar 
in  debate^  aod  that  seendng  hnmiQ^  and  submisrisa 
of  judgment,  a*  if  be  brani^t  ne  Ofunion  with  bin. 
but  a  desire  of  inlbrmadon  aod  inatnieiiuo,  aod  yet 
so  subtil  a  way  of  interrogating,  and,  under  the 
notion  of  doubt,  insinuating  hb  objectiiMiB,  Ast  bs 
left  his  opinions  with  those  from  whom  be  pretend- 
ed to  learn  and  receive  them — aod  en  iodnsuy  and 
vigilance  not  to  be-tired  out  by  the  most  labonon*. 
and  parts  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  most  subtH 
or  sliarp,  and  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  belt 
parts,  and,  withal,  the  most  absolote  spirit  tif  popu- 
larity— that  is,  the  most  absolote  faculties  to  goTsra 
the  people — we  hare  a  mao  with  qoahficatiooa  for 
a  ruler  which  have  rarely  indeed  met  in  the  same 
individual.  Had  this  man  firedt  the  ultimate  eoans 
of  eventa  mi^  probably  have  been  diffiirant  At 
all  eveots,  he  aeema  to  have  been  the  only  maa  fit* 
ted  to  dispute  the  first  place  with  CromwelMB 
have  come  in  competition  with  that  daring  soUisr 
and  profonod  aod  sagacious  statesman  finr  the  staff 
of  empire.  His  eulogists  and  his  detractors,  hii 
friends  and  his  enemies,  have,  as  usual,  gose  to 
the  oppoHte  eabvmes,  in  assigning  to  him  latta* 

t  Hiat.  i*.  437,  adit.  Oxfnd,  lOL 
>  CluesdoD,  Hiat.  1.  S86,  »■ 
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Hms.  Bat  wlwii  engaged  in  inch  •  itniegle  u  that 
ia  which  Hampden  and  Im  pnriy  were  angagnd,  it 
ii  dificdlt;  peitepa  it  is  impoi^le,  fiir  nnj  man, 
iMWcrar  para  and  aingle  bia  inteotiont,  and  bow* 
«far  frm  and  infleiible  hia  will,  tn  ahape  hl«  own 
«0Bi«e.  Re  ii  drifted  along  by  the  imstatible  tide 
of  the  circamstaneee  aroand  him ;  and  thoogh,  by 
^e  rigibnt  and  noremitthig  exertion  of  courage  and 
•f  mind,  be  nMy  nve  himself  and  many  others  from 
beiag  overwhelnied  bj  it,  he  must  neveithel«n 
yield  to  ita  fom  aa  1h»  atern  law  of  &te  and 
necessity. 

Hampden  and  Pym  both  died  early  in  tiie  strog- 
g|e— the  former  in  June,  1643,  the  latter  io  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year. 

We  now  come  to  those  who  were  both  witnesses 
and  actors  in  the  later  stagea  «f  the  straggle,  and 
who  vmj  be  said  to  have  passed  the  Rnbieon  of 
modern  political  daring.  For  tbera  ia  no  evidence 
in  any  apeech  or  writing,  aoifaentieated  aa  theirs, 
sf  Mther  Pym  or  Hampden  baring  ever  thoaght  a 
Aao^t,  or  seen  a  vision,  or  evea  so  much  as  dreamed 
a  dream,  of  an  English  repnblic.  On  the  contrary, 
both  seem  to  have  cherished  to  the  last  hopes  of  a 
reeoociliation  between  the  king  and  the  psrliameDt.' 
How  they  wonld  have  acted,  had  tfaey  lived,  has 
been  matter  of  much  and  fruitless  specnlation.  But 
•f  this  we  are  certain,  that  of  their  friends  who 
snrvited  tfaem,  while  some  bad  devout  imaginations, 
and  saw  beatific  visions  of  kingtess  commonwealths, 
sdiflrs  not  only  thoaght  the  thought  of,  bot  enacted 
to  the  life  the  snblime  drama  of  'aupreme,  though 
onfaerfditary  enapire.  To  the  former  clasa  be- 
kaged  Vane  and  Hasehrig;  to  the  latter,  Crom- 
well. 

Tbera  era  tiiree  men  who  stand  out  preSminent 
fnm  among  the  rast  of  mankind  for  the  vast  political 
power  to  which  they  rstaed  themselves  by  their  abil- 
itieg — men  who,  io  the  words  which  a  modern  poet 
iiSB  sppHed  to  one  of  tiiem,  might  be  said,  almost 
vithoat  the  aid  of  metaphor,  to  have,  though  bom 
00  kings,  made  monarchs  draw  their  car;"  men 
who,  though  not  bom  kings,  exercised  a  dominion 
nore  than  feingly--a  away  more  absolote  than  all  the 
OMf  ic  of  forty  generations  of  royalty  could  ever  con- 
fer iipoa  the  representative  of  a  Hoe  of  kings.  These 
BWD  were  Cains  JuKas  Cnsar,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
sod  (Mirer  Cromwell.  The  first  belonged  to  one  of 
An  noMeat  fiinilieaof  the  moat  powerfot  aristocracy 
whidi  tho  wotM  baa  ever  beheld.  His  patii  to  the 
tbrnlnte  power  which  he  actprired  waa,  therefere, 
ia  some  degree  at  least,  prepared  for  him.  One  of 
die  raling  body  of  the  state  to  which  he  belonged. 
nHl,bMides  the  more  solid  and  profound  attributes 
•f  hb  character,  which  escaped  common  and  super- 
Sciil  observers,  endowed  with  sll  the  lighter  and 
niore  gracefnl  qualities  that,  on  common  occasions, 
■ttod  men  in  more  stead  than  the  former — and, 
from  the  ctrenmstances  of  his  life,  early  called  into 
Ktian  and  the  paths  of  ambition — he  was  from  his 
boyhood  familiar  with  the  idea  of  empire ;  and  when, 

'  8m  Ihapdaa'a  iemlh  aniM,  in  LonI  Nngrat'a  Ueaorwla,  iL  4U, 
nd  rjm'a  "  DseknnMl  ud  JnilUntiaa,"  in  Rnshwsrth,  Fkit. 


atill  young,  he  wept  over  what  he  viewed  aa  bb 
wasted  youth,  he  did  so  with  the  resolotioo  to  aig- 
nalhw  his  early  manhood  by  deeds  which  otiier  njen 
would  have  considered  more  than  anffident  to  fill  vp 
the  circle  of  a  long  and  glorious  life.  Bat  Oriver 
Cromwell  bad  nme  of  these  advaotaga  to  help  him 
in  mounting  the  first  steps,  proverbially  so  diflUcnlt, 
of  the  arduous  ascent  to  empire.  Though  by  birdi 
a  gentleman,  in  a  country  where  tiut  distinction 
waa  not  without  its  value  and  importance,  he  conld 
not  be  said  to  belong  to  the  higher  class  of  gentry — 
the  aristocracy,  properly  so  called.  In  eariy  life, 
too,  he  Ts  represented  as  being  somewhat  of  a  clown 
and  a  sloven  in  manners  and  dress ;  and  his  monarch' 
icat  and  aristocntic  enemies,  who  naturally  hated, 
witii  no  ordiimry  rancor,  tiie  man  who  had  so  often 
vanquished  them  in  battie  and  baffled  them  in  pol- 
icy, while  diey  attempted  to  prove  fal«  birtb  mean, 
l»ve  also,  no  doubt,  exag^rated  bis  want  of  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  personal  graces  in  early 
life ;  at  wfaiefa  time  Oliver  appears  to  have  been  far 
too  much  absorbed  in  inward  and  spiritual  to  attend 
much  to  outward  and  personal  grace.  The  harsh, 
nntnnablo '  voice  ;  the  careless,  ungraceful  mien ; 
the  neglected  apparel;  the  nnornameoted  sword- 
hilt;  tbe  coat  made  by  an  "ill  country  tailor" — ell 
these  were  objects  of  scorn  and  derision  to  the  gay 
and  gorgeous  courtiers  of  Charies  and  his  foreign 
qneen.  But  whatever  Oliver  Cromwell  might  have 
been  in  youth  and  enriy  Kfe,  when  he  first  made  hb 
appearance  aa  a  member  of  pariiament — when  we 
look  at  him  again,  a  few  years  after,  aa  be  appears 
io  the  portndt  by  Walker,'  now  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum*— we  discern  no  aigna  of  the  person  they  de- 
aeribe.  All  baees  of  tiie  sloven  and  tiie  clown  have 
passed  away.  We  behold  a  countenance  to  which 
a  well-opened,  hard  eye ;  a  not  very  symmetrical, 
but  boldly  cut,  sagacious-looking  nose ;  and  the  reso- 
lution and  thought  depicted  in  the  full,  broad  fore- 
head; and  the  firm,  strongly-marked  lines  of  the 
mouth,  give  a  noble,  intellectual,  and  even  refined 
expression.  There  is  diffused  over  the  whole  figure 
an  air  of  quiet,  natural,  self-collected  majesty,  which 
you  might  look  for  in  rain  among  the  portraitures  of 
a  hundred  born-kings.  Whatever,  as  to  mere  out- 
ward form,  aspect,  and  bearing,  Oliver  Cromwell 
might  have  been  in  youth,  such  was  he  in  the  ma- 
turi^  of  a  manhood  such  as  ia  seldom  witnessed  in 
this  world  of  men. 

In  ordinary  times  Oliver  Cromwell  might  have 
passed  through  manhood,  aa  he  had  done  through 
youth,  into  old  age,  and  onward  to  the  grave,  unno- 
ticed and  unknown  :  or,  among  the  fine  gentlemen 
and  fine  speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no- 
ticed only  as  a  bad  speaker,  and  somewhat  uncouth 
and  rustic  gentleman — perhaps  one  of  those  whom 
Mrs.  Hotchinson  somewhat  petulanUy  terms  the 
"worsted-slocking"  members.  ButforOliverCrom- 
well  was  reserved  a  far  other  doom.  For  he  liad 
fallen  apon  times  in  whbfa  work  waa  to  be  done 

>  Tb<i  portfait  wm  prcMntad  bf  Craoiwell  to  Colonel  Rich,  and  bs- 
qmUlMiJ  bjr  kia  iraatfrwidMa,  Sir  Robart  Rieb.  but.,  tu  tho  Britiah 
MoaoMsi.  Saa  it  csgnvsd,  uU  p.  M  (whm  it  ia  •rrnuottalf  stirib- 
BMd  Is  Tasdjb). 
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whieli  neithar  princes,  nor  ooblest  nor  fine  gentle- 
men, nor  fine  ipontan,  oould  do ;  and, 

 Wlm  tlw  boUov  \m*ga 

It  fitoBil    b»  u  lnu(i(  nd  no  nan. 
The  pmrarntnw  i«o  tba  niflity  hud* 
Of  N*tBr»  of  ihe  Sptht  gi«iit>boni. 

WaticMiMM,  Cukriilfa'i  Iruilatiaa. 

Beneath  that  naprepgiieBiing  eiterior  hia  coniin 
Hampden  ia  Mid  to  hare  discerned,  and  pmnted  oat 
to  othera ,  the  eleroenta  of  that  character  wfaijih  waa 
destioed  to  cot  his  way  to  victory  and  empire. 

His  genius  first  began  to  derelop  itself  in  uffitary 
affairs.  As  a  member  of  parliament  be  had  l>een 
nothing.  Bat,  though  be  was  fortjr-three  years  of 
age  when  he  first  took  up  the  mtlitary  profession, 
such  was  bis  genius,  that  he  scon  not  only  far  oat- 
stripped  the  old  soldiers  (men  who  had  been  trained 
to  that  profession  from  their  boyhood),  but  cfaauged 
the  whole  aspect  of  affiurs;  for  the  forces  of  the 
parliaineot  were  at  first  hardly  a  match  for  those  of 
the  king,  and  were  repeatedly,  if  not  iarariably  de- 
feated. Cromwell  saw  this,  and,  with  that  clear, 
practical  inatinct  of  his,  he  also  saw  the  eanie  of  ib 
>•  Your  troops,"  aaid  he  to  Hampden,  •»are,  moat  of 
them,  old,  decayed  serring-men  and  tapaters,  and 
sneh  kind  of  fellows :  the  king's  forces  are  composed 
-of  goDtJemen's  younger  sons  and  persons  of  good 
quality ;  uid  do  you  thiok  that  the  mean  spirits  of 
such  base  and  low  fellows  as  ours  will  ever  be  able 
to  eocouDter  genUemeo,  that  have  honor,  and  cour^ 
age,  and  xesolutioo  io  them  I  You  must  get  men 
of  spirit ;  and  take  it  not  ill  that  I  say,  of  a  spirit  that 
is  likely  to  go  as  &r  as  gentlemen  will  go,  or  else  I 
.am  sure  you  ^ill  still  be  beaten,  as  yon  bare  hitherto 
been,  io  every  encounter."  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
rationaU  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  on  this  Oliver 
acted.  He  began  with  a  troop  of  horse,  enlisting 
the  sons- of  fitrmers  and  freeholders,  and  incorpo- 
rating among  these  all  the  most  zeakius  &natics  be 
could  find.  And  yet  so  admirably  did  he  combine 
the  encouragement  of  the  fimaticism  which  he  con- 
sidered necessary  vrith  the  discipline  which  was  an 
easential  of  victoiy,  that  he  would  m»t  allow  his  aol- 
dters  to  perplex  their  heads  with  the  snbtilties  that 
might  lead  tbem  away  from  the  purpose  he  bad  io 
hand — such  as  fighting,  by  the  king's  authority, 
against  hia  person ;  telling  tbem,  plainly,  that,  if  he 
met  the  king  io  battie,  he  would  fire  a  pistol  in  bis 
face  as  readily  as  against  any  other  man.  He  soon 
augmented  bis  troop  of  horse  to  a  regiment ;  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  increase  to  the  highest  pitch  the 
fervor  of  their  entbusissm,  the  natural  bent  of  his 
own  character  combining  with  bis  policy  in  the 
work.  He  preached,  he  prayed,  he  ibogbt,  he 
punished,  he  rewarded.  The  wild  enthusiasm,  to- 
gether with  ralor  and  discipline,  still  propagated 
itself;  and  all  men  cast  their  eyes  on  so  jnous  and 
80  snccessAil  a  leader."*  Thus  was  formed  that 
iron  band  whom  we  hare  seen  charging  with  such 
resistiesB  fhiy  at  Maraton  and  Naseby,  at  Dunbar 
aod  Worcester;  "  that  uocooquered  and  unconquer- 
able soldiery,  for  discipline  and  self-govern meot  as 
yet  unrivaled  upon  earth,  to  whom,  though  absolnte- 
1  Bum. 


ly  free  from  sll  the  braCal  rices  that  asuaUy  disgrtce 
snccessfiil  soldiers — religkms.  sober,  temperate— 
•  th«  dost  of  the  most  desperate  battie  was  s>  the 
breath  of  life,'  and  before  whom  their  fiercest  sod 
proudest  enenues  were  scattered  like  ebaff  before 
tiie  wind."  • 

Such  was  Ofiver  Cromwell,  and  aoch  Ae  men  ha 
led.  In  order  toanderstuidiinlly  the  natareeftfas 
event  tint  ocenrred  io  Ae  aequel,  U  la  necesssiy 
always  to  bear  ia  mmd  that  Cromw^  had  fifl^ 
thottsattd  of  tiieae  inrinciUe  vetermn  atd^en  at  Us 
bank,  aod  completely  sabserriant  to  his  iriH— bosnd 
to  him  by  tiie  derotloD  they  felt  for  a  commsader 
whom  they  had  ibQowed  during  ten  years  of  as- 
clouded  success — throa^  field  after  field  of  uaia- 
termpted  riotory. 

The  next  great  constitutional  question  tint  eecnrs 
for  GOttuderatioD  is  the  trial  of  King  Charlet— ■ 
tranaaiMioii,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Hume,  of  whieh  ! 
the  pomp  and  dignity  •*  oonesponded  to  tiie  grsst- 
est  coneeption  tiiat  is  suggested  in  the  annals (rfha- 
maa  kind— the  delegates  of  a  gntt  people  littisg 
io  jndgmeat  upon  their  supreme  nagistneB,  snd 
trying  him  for  his  misgorernmeid  and  brssdi  of 
traaL" 

On  the  lat  of  Jaauaiy,  1648-4,  it  was  adjodgsd  , 
by  the  Commons  that,  by  the  fnodameatal  ism  ef  : 

the  land,  it  is  treason  in  the  king  of  Ea^Bd,ftr 
the  time  being,  to  levy  war  againel  the  paifismest  : 
and  kiagdom.   On  the  4th  of  the  same  month  ts  : 

.  ordinance  was  passed  for  erecting  a  hi|^  coart  I 
justice  for  the  trial  of  the  king.    The  commisflioD-  j 
ers  appointed  for  the  trial  elected  Sergeant  Bnd-  . 
shaw,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  his  professioD,  ind  j 
of  a  fwurageous  and  independent  mind,  their  pren- 
dent.    The  reasoning  which  we  have  made  ose  of 
in  the  case  of  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  StnfiiHil  ip-  ; 
plies  d  fortiori,  to  the  case  before  us.   If  there  wu  i 
no  taw  of  the  land  under  which  Strafibrd  oonld  bs  | 
convicted  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  still  leu 
waa  there  one  by  which  the  king  could  be  condsna- 
ed.   Yet  the  priooii^e  upon  which  tiia  Comnms 
of  England  acted  deserres  coasideratioB.  Tbey 
desired  that  the  thing  they  were  about  to  do  sbonM  j 
not,  as  Harrison,  one  of  the  Judges,  aflMward  mA 
on  his  trial,  be  "  done  in  a  corner."   They  felt  tbit 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  on  them,  and  tbey  were 
determined  to  proceed  at  least  boldly  and  opefdj— 
to  destroy  their  enemy  like  manly  and  avowed  foes, 
in  the  fsce  of  day — not  to  poniard  him  in  the  darit. 
like  secret  and  midnight  assassins. 

The  Commons  of  England  new  ruled  by  preeiis- 
ly  the  same  power  by  which  the  kiag  of  Engliod 
had  ruled  before,  and  by  which  every  governmeDt, 
whether  of  one  or  a  number,  has  ever  ruled.  As  s 
gorernment,  therefore,  indeptiui«iU  and  ti^tmt, 
Aey  had  the  same  xi^t  to  tiy  CAsries,  which 
Charles,  as  an  indepeadent  aorereigo,  had  to  try 
them.  It  ia  true  their  rote,  purportiog  that  ibe; 
did  so  by  the  ftaadamental  laws  of  the  kingdon  «■> 
nonsense  aa  well  aa  &laehood— the  cooisqusDee 
partly  of  their  position,  partly  of  their  ignoiaace  of 
political  science.   Seeing  that  the  English  gorera- 

I  I  WMtniaMr  Bniaw,  ZfL  S1& 
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ineDt.  from  the  Cenqawt  to  the  time  of  their  vote, 
hid  been  tihnya  in  fiMrm*  end  for  the  moet  part 
io  substance,  tnictiy  momrcbical,  'Or  a  govemmeDt 
of  one  maa  called  kiog,  and  that  the  lam  were  made 
by  the  wrareign,  aed  neeenarily  for  the  protection 
of  the  maker  of  them,  it  was  clearly  imposnble  that 
there  coold  be  any  sach  taw  in  EoglaDd  aa  they 
spohe  of.  On  the  cootnuy,  the  English  laws  of 
treason  were,  ftod  Decesearily  bo,  oil  made  to  pro- 
tect the  sorereigD — that  is,  the  king ;  not  the  subject 
—that  is,  ail  but  the  kiog.  The  parliameot,  how- 
ever, being  soToreign,  and  hariog  the  former  sov- 
ereign ID  their  power,  had  a  right  (the  right,  name- 
ly, created  by  the  first  of  all  human  laws — setf- 
presorratien)  to  treat  him  as  a  man  has  a  right  to 
treat  an  enemy  whom  he  has  aubdaed ;  titat  is,  to 
take  soeh  mMsaree  regarding  him  aa,  according  to 
die  beat  of  their  judgment,  their  own  aafe^  de- 
manded. Men  who  act  otherwise  are  conricted  of 
die  moat  nndoabted  folly  by  their  own  act,  and, 
■long  with  dieir  owo  destmction,  bring  upon  them- 
sehei  not  the  respect,  bat  the  noiTersal  scorn  of 
mankind.  The  court  which  tried  Charles  Stuart 
seem  to  hare  been  aware  that  this  was  the  tme 
^uad  on  which  the  question  was  to  be  tried. 
Lndbw  tells  us,  that  to  Charles's  repeated  assertion 
that  he  was  responsible  only  to  God,  Bradshaw  an- 
■wered  that,  "  seeing  God  had,  by  his  praridence, 
otemiled  Uiat  {^a,the  court  was  determined  to  do 
»  likewise."  This,  ure  apprehend,  whs  the  true 
my  of  dealing  with  the  qneation.  While  Charles 
WIS  the  aoTerelgn,  it  would  have  been  a  contradic- 
^  in  terms  to  say  that  he  eonid  be  tried  1^  his 
mbjects.  Bnt  the  God  of  battles — the  same  God 
by  whose  fiat  Charles's  ancestors  had  received  their 
■orereignty — had  decided  that  Charles  was  no  lon- 
ger sovereign. 


Vnuittiick  fnlioiiorirf'ibfl  Eaklof  Enix,bnriiig  on  one  aide  a 

PonnK  ol  the  Ear),  lind  on  the  other  the  two  Houiei  of  PerUa- 
n«D(;  the  King  pretlding  In  the  Lords,  and  the  Spenker  In  ibe 
(-'wnnjoni.  Engraved  from  the  Pari  in  men  la  ry  aeries  executed  by 
BIboo,  the  eelebniad  UedalUt  of  the  period. 

The  8eldwaB  now  open  (the  king  being  removed, 
and  Ae  House  of  Lords  having  been  soon  after 
'oted  useless  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  to  be 
Abolished)  for  the  thorough-going  republicans  to 
"Mke  their  experiment  in.  Now  was  the  time  for 
tbeschemestowork— whether  of  the  fanatical  Fifth- 
inooBrchy  men,  who  were  "  to  destroy  and  pull  down 
BsbyloD,  and  hind  kings  in  chains  and  nobles  in  fut- 


tera  of  iron or  of  the  more  anbtil  and  profound 
politjeians  Uke  St.  John  and  Vane,  who  might  lay 
their  plot  so  deep  4s  to  think  to  circumvent  God. 
perhaps;  or,  finally,  of  the  more  sober  and  practical, 
such  as  the  brave,  bluot,  honest  soldier,  Lndbw,  or 
the  no  less  stout,  sturdy,  honest  lawyer,  Bradshaw, 
who  stood  firm  to  the  last,  and  died,  as  they  had 
lived,  true  to  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  their  beloved, 
though  futile,  republic.  But  all  was  in  vaio.  They 
spoke  and  voted,  and  voted  aod  spoke.  They  made 
long,  dreary,  tedious  speeches,  and  still  longer  and 
darker  prayers,  and  squabbled  between  whiles  among 
themselves,  and  got  suspicious  of  one  aootber,  and 
still  more  suspicious  (at  last.  When  it  was  too  late) 
of  iho  army,  through  which  they  had  done  those 
migh^  deeds  that  rung  from  sea  to  sea  and  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  fiHed  Europe  with  wonder  and 
with  awe.  and  were  to  make  their  names  immortal. 
And  then,  that  strange,  bold,  wary,  ioserotable  man 
—the  veteran  general  who  bad  achieved  so  much  in 
their  name — stepped  in  ;  and,  as  if  by  a  mere  waft- 
ure  of  his  conquering  right  hand,  dispelled  them  as 
it  were  into  aoDihilatioD,  and  to-day  concentrated  in 
hia  single  person  all  those  powers  of  sovereignty 
which  yesterday  had  been  theirs. 

"  There  happened  to  Cromwell,"  says  M.  Gnizot, 
>'  what  perhaps  never  happened  to  any  other  man  of 
hia  sort.  He  was  sufficient  for  all  the  phases  of  the 
revolution  ;  he  was  the  man  of  the  first  aod  of  the 
last  times :  at  first  fte  leader  of  the  insurrection,  the 
abettor  of  anarchy,  the  moat  nolent  revolutionist  in 
England ;  afterward  the  man  of  the  anti^revohition- 
ary  reaction,  the  man  of  the  reSatablisfament  of 
order,  of  social  reoiganlsatioo— thus,  himself  alone 
playing  all  the  jnrts,  that,  in  the  course  of  revoht- 
tioDS,  the  greatest  actors  divide  among  them.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  Cromwell  was  Mirabeau :  ho 
wanted  eloquence,  and  did  not  obtain  any  distinctioD 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Long  Parliament  But  he 
was  successively  Danton  and  Bonaparte."'  "And 
yet,"  M.  Guizot  continues,  "he  never  reigned  over 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects — his  government  was 
never  more  than  apis  aXler — a  necosaity  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  protector,  the  absolute  master  of  Eng- 
land, was  all  his  life  obliged  to  employ  force  in  or- 
der to  retain  his  power ;  no  par^  could  govern  like 
him,  but  none  liked  him ;  he  was  constantly  attacked 
by  aU  at  once.*" 

The  case  of  Bradshaw  afTords  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  Cromwell  was  regarded  by  the 
party  with  which  he  had  once  acted.  When  Crom- 
well seized  the  government,  Bradshaw  offered  all 
the  opjwsition  in  his  power,  and  continued  boldly 
and  sturdily  to  do  bo  to  the  last.  When  Cromwell 
insisted  upon  every  one  taking  out  a  commisaiou 
from  him,  if  they  chose  to  retain  their  places  under 
his  government,  Bradshaw  abeohitely  refused,  at- 
ledging  that  he  had  received  his  commission  as 
chief  justice  of  Chester,  to  continue  quamdiu  se 
bene  gesserit,  and  that  he  should  retain  it  without 
any  other,  unless  he  could  be  proved  to  have  justly 
forfeited  it  by  want  or  integiity ;  and  that,  if  theru 

>  Uiatory  of  Earopaaa  Civiliiation,  Leetnre  !>,  pp.  96,  97. 
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WBiVKnydonbtB  about  the  mBtter,  he  ^ould  tobmlt 
it  to  trial  by  twelve  EDgUekmen.  Ho  soon  after  set 
oat  on  bis  circoit,  witboat  weMog  further  ordera  t 
DOT  did  Cromwoll  deem  it  pradent  to  preveot  or  re- 
call him,  BB.he  declared  DOthing  but  force  would 
make  him  deaht  flmn  hie  dn^.  CromweO  m§ain 
tempted  to  eppoM  Bndahaw**  slectioB  fbr  Cheahire; 
and  durai^  Bndahaw  waa  retnmed  by  the  dierifft 
as  another  wu  retaroed  by  those  in  the  interest  of 
Cromwell,  neither  eat,  it  having  been  so  decided  in 
the  case  of  double  returns.  Bradshaw  was,  how- 
ever,  at  last  deprived  of  hit  office  of  chief  jos^e 
of  Cheater.  .  The  two  former  friends  watched 
each  other  with  the  vigilance  of  two  crouching 
tigers,  each  waiting  for  the  exact  moment  to  oialie 
the  decisive  spring  that  was  to  destroy  the  other. 
And  we  may  give  some  credit  to  the  observation  of 
certain  of  the  royalist  writers,  that  Bradshaw  woald 
have  had  no  objection  to  perform  for  Oliver,  the  un- 
hereditary  ^ran^  the  aame  office  he  had  perform- 
ed for  Charles,  the  hereditary  one ;  and  that  be 
wpuld  not  have  been  sony  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tnoity  to  convioee  the  world  that  be  was  no  respecter 
of  persons."* 

'  And  yet,  for  all  this,  Cromwell  possessed  some 
of  the  finest  points  of  the  English  character.  Not- 
withstanding the  deep,  and  even  darit  and  some- 
what oblitjae  policy  by  which  he  pursued  some  of 
his  ends,  there  was  alrant  the  man  much  of  the 
bluAT,  bold,  bear^  character,  set  off  with  a  dash  of 
the  rough,  rather  coarse  humor,  which  has  long 
been  characteriaUc  of  John  Bull.  And  though  be 
knew  how,  as  Home  has  well  observed,  to  employ, 
when  he  judged  it  necessary,  the  moat  profound  dis- 
simulation,  the  most  oblique  and  refined  artifice,  his 
natnral  temper  was  prone  to  nothing  paltry,  mean, 
or.tmcklii^^— seemed  to  delight  in  do  vulgar  osten- 
tation, but  noher  led  bim  to  magnanimi^i  to  sim- 
plicily,  and  to  an  imperiona  «nd  domineering  pcAicy. 
This  signally  appeared  in  bla  relation  with  foreign 
states.  Never  had  England  been  ao  feared  and 
so  respected  over  the  world  as  when  the  scepter 
which  swayed  it  was  the  leading  truncheon  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  legukitive  views  of  Cromwell  undoobtedly 
were  neither  so  profound  nor  so  comprehensive  as 
tbey  might  have  been  expected  to  be  had  he  been  a 
man  of  a  better  education  and  n  more  philosophical 
nod  cultivated  intellect.  Yet,  with  the  aagncity 
which  was  natural  to  him,  he  aaw  and  sought  to 
reform  much  that  was  vicious  or  defective  in  the 
laws  of  the  country,  both  civil  and  criminaL  And 
though  it  waa  the  Jasbion  of  the  monarchical  kw- 
yers  of  the  •ueceeding  times  to  depreciate  or  disown 
any  good  done  by  rach  •  band,  yet,  even  by  their 
own  confession,  some  of  the  greatest  legal  reforms 
which  were  made  in  the  soeceediog  period  of  our 
history  (such  as  tiie  establishment  of  new  trisla,  the 
aboUtioo  of  feudal  tenures,  and  some  others*)  were 
adopted  from  what  they  termed  the  crude  and 
abortive  legislation  of  the  commonwealth.'' 

The  foUowing  passage  of  Ludlow  is  atrongly 

>  Penir  CTcbiiadiB,  utiob  AwMm 
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cfaaraetwistio  of  Cromwell  in  this  line,  disphyiag 
him  at  once  in  his  weakness  and  his  strength— as  a 
vrild  fonatic  and  a  rational  refiwtDer:— He  profess- 
ed to  desire  nothing  more  than  that  tlie  government 
of  the  nation  might  be  aettled  in  a  free  and  eqoal 
commoawaahh,  ackoowledghiB  tiMt  tBere  was  no 
otliev  probable  meam  to  keep  out  the  old  fcinily  aad 
government  from  returning  upon  na;  declaring  ttnt 
he  looked  upon  the  deaigs  the  Lord  in  this  day 
to  be  Uie  freeing  of  his  people  from  every  baideD, 
and  that  he  was  now  accomplishing  what  was  pro- 
phesied in  the  110th  Psalm ;  from  the  consideration 
of  which  he  was  often  encouraged  to  attend  the 
HfTectiog  those  ends,  spending  at  least  an  bonr  in 
the  exposition  of  that  Psalm  :  adding  to  this,  Uiat  it 
was  hia  intention  to  contribute  the  ntmoet  of  bis 
endeavors  to  make  a  thorough  reformation  of  tbe 
clergy  and  law :  but,  said  he,  the  sons  of  Zemiafa 
are  yet  too  strong  for  us ;  and  we  can  not  mention 
the  reformation  of  tbe  law,  bat  they  presently  ciy 
out,  we  design  to  deatroy  impriety ;  Boreas  tbe 
law,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  serves  only  to  mautam 
the  lawyers,  and  to  eoconrage  tbe  rich  to  opprea 
the  poor."' 

We  are  indebted  to  the  lundnen  of  a  learned 

friend  for  the  following  short  account  of  certiio 
law  reforms,  instituted  during  the  protectorate,  ia 
Ireland : — 

The  administration  of  Ireton  was  distinguished 
by  an  important  I^al  reform,  which  prodnced  tbe 
eatablishment  of  the  local  courts  in  Ireland,  known 
by  tbe  name  of  tbe  civil  bill  courts.  He  was  sided 
in  this  by  the  ability  of  John  Cook,  the  ciiief  jnstiee 
of  Monster,  who  bad  acted  as  solicitor-genenil  for 
the  commonwealth  upon  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  a 
person  of  considerable  tdent  and  eloquence.  Tbe 
provincial  eoarts,  which  sat  but  rarely,  were  changed 
into  coBD^  eonrts,  and  suits  were  pernutted  to  re- 
late to  matters  either  of  Jaw  or  of  eqni^.  "  My 
Lord  Deputy,"  aays  Cook,'  who  ta  a  Uessed  ui- 
Btrament,  and  iodefiitigaUe  in  tbe  voA  of  hoiinea 
and  righteousness,  for  the  ease  and  safety  of  tbe 
people,  hath  altered  tbe  provincial  courts  into  couotj 
courts ;  and  whereas  the  people  traveled  fortj  or 
fifty  milea,  now  their  differences  are  ended  at  borne. 
....  It  is  a  mixed  court,  and  the  bill  may  conuin 
both  law  and  equity,  whereby  half  the  auita  in  tbe 
province  are  ended  or  prevented.  The  cboh  is 
ended  as  soon  aa  it  is  ripe  for  hearing.  .  ■  .  •  Pro- 
cipitaocy,  indeed,  is  tbe  step-mother  of  justice,  and 
must  be  carefully  avoided  as  falling  from  a  rock;  but 
tliat  is  to  hear  and  to  detarmiDe  before  both  parties 
are  ready,  or  have  had  time  to  be  so ;  otberwiae, 
when  the  cause  ia  ripe,  why  shoold  not  the  eosrt 
put  m  tiie  sickle  ?  A  speedy  trial  is  the  pkuntiff^ 
joy,  and  just  judgment  delayed  may  prove  woisp 
than  an  uurighteous  sentence  speedily  prooeonced-'' 
Upun  the  Restoration  these  courts  ceased  to  lit' 
They  wero  redstablished'  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lost  century ;  and  ao  great  have  been  tiieir  ntilitv 
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ind  adTaAtagA».Uia|  thoy  bm-  midgMtpd,  to  a  gnat 
BiUiBt.  nmqjr  politiMl  avU*.  Thwr  jonBdietwD  has 
fmn  tioM  to  tuns  beaa  mnoli  mlwiged,  mad  thay 
an  tha  onlj  eooita  in  die  ttme  dWiaioiM  of  tha 
Daitad  KiAgdom  wUcb  bava  baas  eataUiritad  with 
the  ol^act  c^  aModiag  the  aaeioat  ftrooaiaea  of 
courta  of  joatice,  ud  of  araoting  a  genanl  agratom 
of  local  jadicatura. 

OtiTer  Cromwell  died,  aod  his  bod  Ricbard  quietly 
taeceeded  him,  aod  reigned  in  his  stead ;  aod,  if  he 
possesaed  any  coDBidMable  portion  of  his  father's 
force  Bod  energy  of  character,  poasibly  at  this  day 
Ifae  blood  of  OUver.  Cromwell  might  have  been  the 
bbod-royal.  of  England'  Bot  the  son  of  Oliver 
CromweU  waa  m  meek,  onambitioaB  man,  to  whom 
the  heavy  acoptar  which  even  hia  father'a  iron  hand 
had  fonnd  it  do  li^t  .taafc  to  inoM,  waa  a  harden  in- 
Hpportable*  He  rengnad  it,  and  retired  to  live  and 
to  (tie  io  obacoiity  and  paaoe ;  and  the  repablieana 
bad  once  aiora  tha  field  open  for  their  darling  prq- 
ettt.  At  the  death  of  OliTer  Cromwell,  •>  tha  re- 
poUicaDa  alone,"  obserres  .M.  Gaisot,  ''were  in  a 
coodition  to  lay  hands  on  power ;  they  did  so,  and 
ncceeded  no  better  than  they  had  done  before.  It 
WBi  not  for  want  of  confidence — at  least  in  the 
fiuatics  of  the  party.  A  pamphlet  of  Milton's,  pub- 
kiihed  at  this  time,  and  full  of  talent  aod  spirit,  is 
entitled  *  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a 
Free  CommoD  wealth.'  You  see  what  was  the  in- 
iofstnation  of  these  men.  They  soon  relapsed  into 
that  impoasilulity  of  governing  (impostibiliU  de  gou- 
center)  which  Ihej  had  before  labored  under.  Monk 
took  iite  management  of  the  event  which  all  Eng- 
had  looked  for — the  Reetoratioo  waa  accom- 
plished."^ 

The  cootrirance  of  appmnting  tmstees  to  preserve 
contiogeat  Temaioden,  in  whom  there  is  vested  an 
■state  ID  remainder  for  the  life  of  the  tenant  for  life, 
to  commence  when  hia  estate  determines  otherwise 
thto  by  his  death,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Sir  Orlaado  Bridgman,  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer,  and 
odker  eminent  couaae),  who  betook  Uiemaelres  to 
conveyaaciog  dnriog  the  time  of  the  civil  wara,  in 
Older  thereby  to  secure,  in  family  settlements,  a 
prorision  for  the  future  children  of  an  intended 
marriage,  who  before  were  nanally  lefk  at  the 
Mrcy  of  the  particular  tenant  for  life.  When, 
after  the  RfHtoratwo,  ttwae  lawyers  calne  to  fill 
tha  first  judicial  offices,  they  supported  thia  inven- 
fiM  within  rsaaonable  bounds,  and  introduced  it  into 
gsaeral  nae.' 

We  may  here  likewise  mention  a  apeeiea  of  eon- 
rsyaoce  founded  on  the  Statute  of  Uaea,  whidi  by 
>hii  time  had  come  into  general  use,  and  ia  now  the 
most  eommoo  of  any,  namely.  Lease  and  Release. 
This  conveyance  ia  said  by  Fabian  Philips  to  have 
been  first  contrived  by  Sergeant  Moore,  at  the 
re(|oest  of  Lord  NtHris,  to  the  end  that  some  of  his 
kindred  should  not  know,  by  any  search  of  public 
reeords,  what  settlement  he  should  make  of  his 
ntate.  The  validity  of  it  waa  formerly  doubtod. 
Mr.  Noy,  attoraey-generBl  to  Charles  I.,  thought 

>  Ucum  aa  Innpws  CiviUatliiB,  LMtnn  13,  p.  S7. 
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that  it  coqM  not  -be  anpitortod  witbont  an  actoal 
entry  by  the  bar^iinao.  But  it  waa  raaolved  in  16 
Jaa.  I.,  by  the  Chief  Jnatieea  Montague  and  How- 
ard«  and  CUof  Baron  Tanfinld.  that  upeo  a  deed  of 
bargain  and  aala  for  yean  of  land,  tbongh  the  bar* 
gamee  never  entered,  if  afterward  the  bargainor 
m^es  a  graat  of  the  reversion,  recitiog  the  lease  to 
divers  uses,  it  was  a  good  conveyance  of  the  rever- 
sion.* 

To  the  Great  Rebellion,  as  it  has  been  called,  we 
are  indebted  for  some  great  improvements  in  the 
admioiBtration  of  the  criminal  kw,- of  which  the 
owst  reraarkaUe  and  important  is  the  discontinuance 
of  the  application  of  torture.  A  late  investigation 
of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Jardino  baa  not  only  cleared 
away  the  donbia  that  had  perplexed  all  previoua 
inqnirera  ae  to  the  atate  both  of  the  law  mid  of  the 
foet  in  rehtion  to  it^  but  baa  brought  to  light  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  ancient  eonatitatioo,  the  operattoo  of 
which  had  never  before  been  understood,  nor  indeed 
its  existence  aa  a  racf^ixed  principle  of  Ibe  con- 
stitution suspected.*  The  fact,  io  the  first  phce, 
Btanda  thus; — The  highest  legal  authorities,  fnm 
Sir  John  Fortescue  down  to  Lord  Coke,  declare 
unanimously  aod  in  the  most  distinct  terms  that  the 
application  of  torlnre  was  not  allowed  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  unbroken  series  of  inatances  exist,  from  the 
earliest  date  at  which  the  registers  of  the  privy 
council  begin  to  record  such  acta  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  .War,  of  orders  issued 
the  king  io  council  to  torture  prisoners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  evidence  from  them  againat  them- 
selves or  others,  many  of  tfaem  accompanied  by  the 
most  sa^foctory  proof  ^t  they  were  actually  cai^ 
ried  into  execution. 

Coke  asys  that  •>  there  Is  no  law  to  warrant  tor- 
tures in  this  land,"  and  declares  the  practice  to  be 
eipresaly  prohibited  by  tfae  29th  chapter  of  Magna 
Charta.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  most  eminent  lawyer 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  saya,  "  Torment,  or  ques- 
tion, which  ia  used  by  the  order  of  the  oivil  law, 
and  custom  of  other  countries,  to  put  a  malefactor 
to  exceasive  pain  to  make  him  confess  of  himself  or 
of  his  fellows  or  comi^iees,  is  not  used  in  England. 
It  is  token  for  servile.**  Further,  wo  are  told  by 
Ruahworth  that,  io  the  case  of  Felton,  who  stabbed 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1626,  the  twelve  judges, 
upon  the  queation  being  proposed  to  them  by  the 
kug.  "Whether  by  tbe  law  be  (Felton)  might  not 
be  racked  ?  and  whether  there  were  any  lawagaiuBt 
itT"  onanimooBly  answered  that  '^be  ou^  not  by 
the  law  to  be  tortured  by  the  rack,  for  no  such  pnn- 
ishment  is  known  or  alfowed  by  our  law."  Here, 
then,"  says  Mr.  Jardine,  after  quoting  these  and 
other  testimonies,  is  a  practice  repugnantto  reason, 
justice,  and  human ity— censured  and  condemned 
upon  principle  by  philosophers  and  statesmen  — 
denounced  by  the  most  eminent  authorities  on 

>  CralM**  DigHt,  iv.  114. 

*  A  Beading'  on  tha  Cm*  of  Torture  in  Am  Criminal  Law  of  Ear- 
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mnaieipftl  hw— ud  finallj'  declared  bj  the  twelve 
jvdges,  not  oaiy  to  be  Ulegal,  bat  to  be  alti^ether 
nDkoowii  aa  a  piuiihnwiic  to  the  hw  of  EDgbuid* 
Ai  fitf  as  aatfaoritjr  goei,  tiiervfora,  tiie  of 
murder  and  robbery  are  not  more  dntinetly  fitrbid- 
den  by  oar  crimiDel  code  tiban  the  aniKealioD  of  dw 
torture  to  iritneBiee  or  aceiued  perwmi  h  eoadeina- 
ed  by  the  oraelea  ofthe  common  law.  Aod  yet  it  it 
an  hutorieal  ftct  that,  anterior  to  the  commoD wealth, 
torture  was  ahraya  used  as  a  matter  of  course  io  all 
grave  accasatioDB,  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the  king 
and  the  privy  conncil.  and  nocoDtroIled  by  any  law 
besidea  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign." 

Mr.  Jardine's  proofs  of  this  last  position  consist  of 
a  series  of  royal  warrants  for  the  applicatioa^f  tor- 
ture, extracted  from  the  council  books,  and  ezteodiag 
from  the  banning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  He  has 
printed  fifty-five  of  these  warrenta,  indndiog  tevent 
israed  by  each  of  Uie  five  aoverrigna  who  reigned  in 
^  period  gone  over — ^Edwud  VI.,  Mary,  EUsa- 
both,  James  I.,  and  GhsJiea  I.  -  Some  of  them  are 
very  carious,  in  reference  to  tfaehr  bearing  upon  the 
point  which  Mr.  Jardioe'a  researdies  are  directed 
to  ehieidate,  the  apparent  coatradictioa  between  the 
actual  practice  as  to  this  matter  aod  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  most  eminent  aathorities.  One,  for 
example,  issued  by  Elizabeth,  in  1571,  ordering  the 
torture  to  be  applied  to  two  servants  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  the  case  of  the  treasonable  conspiracy 
of  the  duke  respecting  the  Queen  Scots,  is 
directed  to,  and  was  actually  executed  under  the 
personal  auperintendence  of,  the  same  Sir  Thomas 
SmiUi,  whose  instinct  assertion  that  torture  was  not 
in  use  in  England  has  just  been  quoted.  OtherSt  in 
die  reigns  both  of  Elisabeth  and  James,  are  directed, 
droong  other  persona,  to'  Sir  Edward  CtAe,  while 
be  held  the  office  of  attnuey-genera) ;  and  there  la 
conclusive  evidence  diat  this  great  lawyer  also 
personally  conducted  several  examinations  by  that 
method  of  torture  which  he  has  nevertheless  de- 
clared so  emphatically  to  be  directJy  contrary  at 
once  to  an  express  provision  of  Magna  Charta  and 
to  the  whole- tenor  of  the  common  law-  One  wsr- 
rant,  issued  the  19th  of  February,  1620,  orderiog 
the  lord  chief  justice  and  others  to  examine  Samuel 
Peacock,  committed  to  the  Tower  upon  vehement 
suspicion  of  high  treason,  and  *>to  pnt  htm,  as  there 
shall  be  cause,  for  the  better  manifestation  of  the 
truth,  te  the  torture  either  the  mnoacles  or  the 
rack,"  is  signed,  among  other  members  of  the  conn- 
cil, both  by  Coke,  attorney-general,  aod  Bacon,  then 
holding  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  This  warrant 
is  fur^r  remarkable  as  being  one  of  only  two  on 
record  directed  to  a  common  law  judge.  Down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  torture  seems  to 
have  been  thus  applied,  by  royal  warrant,  in  the 
investigation  of  all  kinds  of  (Senses ;  the  instances 
that  have  been  discovered  include  cases  of  murder, 
embezzlement,  horse-stealing,  and  various  other 
felonies ;  afterward  it  seems  te  have  been  confined 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  state  offenses.  The  last 
instance  of  the  application  of  torture  in  England, 
of  which  Mr.  Jardine  has  ftuud  any  trace,  occurred 


in  the  year  1640.  On  the  2l8t  of  May,  ie  lbs! 
year,  a  warrant  was  issoed  under  the  Jiiog's  sipiet, 
directing  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and.  two  of 
the  king'a  eergeaots  to  examine  aam  Jeha  Ardwr, 
who  waa  chaiiged  with  having  l»een  omeamed  ia 
llie  tamnhoovs  attack  npoo  ArdilHahop  Lsad'i 
palaee  at  Lambeth;*  and  "if  upon  n^t  of  ibe 
rack  he  doea  not  make  a  dear  anewer,  then  they 
are  to  cause  him  to  be  racked  as  in  their  disoetksu 
shall  be  Oioaii^t  fit."  «•  This,"  says  Mr.  Jardim, 
"is  the  last  recorded  instance, of  the  inflictioo  of 
torture  in  England ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  Me 
to  discover,  the  last  instance  of  ita  occnrrence.  It 
is  not  probable  that,  daring  the  tronblea  of  the  eight 
remaining  years  of  his  life  aod  reign,  Charles  L  had 
ever  again  recourse  to  it :  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it 
during  the  eommooweatoh;  and  in  the  reigosof 
Charles  II.  aod  James  il.,  when  the  revival  of  high 
prerogative  doctriaea  and  Uie  profligate  of  the  judges 
might  have  led  na  to  expect  it,  diere  ia  oot  a  single 
an Aeutio  instance  the  apfdioation  of  the  tortars." 
Thta,  it  maiy  be  added,  is  tiie  mora  remarkaUe  iots* 
much  aa,  in  Scotland,  torture  still  contlaued  ia  coai- 
raon  use. 

The  continui^  of  the  practice,  as  tiras  trieed 
through  five  successive  reif£os,  Mr.  Jaidioe  jnstif 
thinks,  sufficiently  refutes  the  common  notion  tiist 
the  instances  of  the  application  of  torture  uauslly 
adduced  are  merely  so  many  exceptions  and  irregv- 
larities,  and  that  the  general  practice  was  coDsisteot 
with  what  is  contended  to  have  been  the  genenl 
rule,  namely,  the  absolute  illegality  of  tortmre  st  ill 
periods  of  the  English  law.   "  It  appnn  to  me,  I 
confess,"  he  says,  <'tfaat  the  facts  I  have  eDUUMrated 
dearly  establish  an  uniform  practice  the  other  my. 
Tbej  seem  to  me  to  abow,  not  the  carnal,  cajiri- 
ciona,  or  unjust  acts  of  particular  kings  or  conodl- 
ors,  but  a  pnctice  handed  down  and  justified  hy  a 
constant  course  of  precedenta  as  an  unquestiontUe 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  though  directly  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  reason  and  kw, 
and  condemned  and  denounced  by  the  ofuniooi  of 
the  wisest  statesmen  and  lawyers  at  the  veiy  tims 
they  were  compelled  to  act  upon  it.   No  doubt  ths  , 
assertion  of  the  illegality  of  torture  is  in  one  sense 
strictly  true.    It  was  not  lawful  by  the  comoioD  ' 
law;  it  was  contrary  to  Magna  Charta  and  many 
statutea,  and  therefore  the  judges  could  not  iofiict  , 
it  as  a  punishment  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  admiii-  j 
iatering  justice.   But  it  tnu  lawful  as  an  set  itf  | 
prerogative — as  an  act  of  that  power  to  which,  ac*  i 
cording  te  the  doetainea  of  those  dqrs,  the  Ism  | 
belonged  as  a  kind  of  property— «  power  which  wis  ; 
superior  to  the  lawa,  and  was  aUe  to  suspend  the  \ 
Uan — and  which  waa  Ae  only  and  tmcoatroUed  tri- 
bunal to  judge  trf"  the  neceasi^  of  such  sn^wnMoa." 

This  distinction  between  prerogative  and  law. 
strange  as  it  sounds  to  us  at  the  present  day,  Mr. 
Jardine  doea  not  doubt,  was  sufficiently  plain  soil 
familiar  to  all  lawyers  and  othera  cooversaut  with 
the  constitutioo  two  centuries  ago.  It  is  very  dis- 
tinctly indicated  in  an  expression  used,  according  to 
Rushworthk  by  Charles  I.,  in  stating  the  case  of 

8naBto,p.Ul. 
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Fellon  to  tiie  jodgw :  he  obserred  &st  if  the  rack 
nigfat  be  appUed  to  die  pruoner  by  law,  '^he  woald 
not  DM  hm  prerogaUve  in  this  ptriDt.**  The  jndges 
ntolved  thtt  he  eoaU  not  be  tertnred  iy  A*  (ou; 
Imt  "  dMt  torture  was  kwnni  ud  allowed  as  an  aot 
tSfrerogoUve,  the  jadgea,**  ai  Hr.  Jardine  ramarks, 
H  matt  have  been  fallj  aware ;  ibr,  beaidei  the  no- 
toriety of  Uie  practice,  seraral  of  the  Individaala  who 
joined  in  this  resolntioo,  before  they  were  raised  to 
tfa«  bench,  were  not  nnfreqneotly  employed  in  ex- 
ftinhiatioDa  by  tiie  reck." 

The  notion  which  thus  appears  to  hare  been  gen- 
erally proTalent,  and  in  particniar  to  have  possessed 
Charles  himself,  of  the  sabjectioo  of  the  law,  both 
eommoD  and  statnte,  to  the  prerogatire,  prol»biy 
extended  mneh  farther  than  to  the  single  point  Mr. 
Iirdine  has  here  taken  np.  Wtthto  what  limita- 
tkHtt,  if  any,  die  doctrine  waa  held  would  be  an  in- 
tnesting  Inqiuxy.  The  oondnct  panned,  and  the 
pretensiotta  pot  ftrward,  by  Charlee  1..  and  not  leu, 
indeed,  by  Jamei  I.  and  1^  Eliaabetht  would  aeem 
to  be  in  aoma  reapeeta  eapheabla  only  on  the  snppo- 
■ition  diat  all  theee  eorertigns  held  it  to  be  a  princi- 
ple of  the  conatitDtion  that  the  prerogative  was  nni- 
Tendly,  and  without  qnalification,  supreme  over  the 
law.  The  puzzle  is  to  nodentand  what,  with  this 
cre«d,  they  thought  the  law  to  be  as  distinct  from 
the  prerogative,  or  what  use  they  thought  there  was 
in  having  any  such  thing  as  law  at  all. 

Mr.  Jardine,  in  conchisioo,  alludes  generally  to 
other  ways  in  which,  in  former  times,  the  practical 
operation  of  the  prerogative  interfered  injuriously 
irith  the  administration  of  cnminal  justice,  and  ob- 
MTvea  that  by  fkr  l3an  greater  part  of  theae  evils 
ware  abolished  dniingthe  commonwealth.  «■  How 
■nd  hy  whom,"  be  wj*^  •*  and  at  what  precise  point 
of  time  this  great  reform  was  effected,  is  a  question 
of  extramely  difficult  aolotion ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
dttt  the  practice  of  questioning  juries  for  their  ver- 
dicts, the  exclusion  of  oral  testimony,  and  the  use  of 
the  torture — all  of  which  continued  to  disfigure  the 
proceediagB  .of  courts  of  justice  immediately  before 
the  death  of  Charles  I. — were  wholly  swept  away 
linring  the  ten  yeara  which  succeeded  that  event, 
ud  were  never  afterward  revived.  Jost  and  ra- 
tioDsl  principles  of  evidence,  sound  views  of  the 
abject  of  penal  laws,  and  of  the  proper  means  of 
enforcing  them,  first  sprung  up  during  the  early 
yens  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  I  confess  I  think 
that  the  maiita  of  those  great  men  whom  Cromwell 
firand  it  his  interest  to  raise  to  the  judicial  station 
hare  aever  been  snffidentiy  appreciated  by  their 
posterity.  Under  the  wise  and  moderate  superin- 
leodeDce  of  such  minds  as  Hales,  Whitelock,  Wind- 
ham, and  RoUe,  our  judicial  institutions  underwent 
a  total  revision  and  reform.  The  law  then  for  the 
first  time  became  a  protection  to  the  subject  against 
the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  bo  well  considered 
and  sabstantial  were  the  improvements  then  tntro- 
^ced  that  they  continnad  after  the  Restoration  and 
through  the  tumultuous  and  sanguinary  reign  which 
fOGceeded  it."  In  regard,  however,  to  the  discon- 
tiontaee  of  the  practice  of  tortnre,  that  is  hardly  to 
he  couidered  aa  one  of  the  reforms  fqr  which  we 


are  indebted  to  the  jndges,  but  rather  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  spirit  of  freedom  Aat  was  now  awak- 
ened, and  of  t}fe  prostration  of  tiie  pren^tiva  in 
all  its  parts  before  the  might  of  the  pc^mlar  rights.  - 
Mr.  Jardine  has  collected  some  ouiiona  partien- 
lan  respecting  the  principal  model  and  ittstmnenta 
of  tortore  that  were  in  use  in  Enghnd  In  former 
times.  The  nature  of  the  most  common  and  most 
ancient  engine  of  all,  the  rack,  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  the  delineation  of  it  that  has  been  given 
in  a  former  page.^  The  rack,  or  break,  as  it  was 
otherwise  called,  is  traditionally  said  to  liave  been 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by  John  Hol- 
land, duke  of  Exeter,  then  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
whence  it  was  known  by  the  natfte  of  The  Duke  of 
Exeter's  Daughter.  Besides  the  exquisite  pain  it 
inflicted  at  die  moment,  this  tortnre  frequently  left 
its  victim  permanently  dialled.  'HtB  Jesuit  Cam- 
pion, who  was  racked  in  IfiSl,  is  aaid  to  have  had 
the  joints  and  musdes  of  his  ann  so  injured  that 
some  months  after,  on  his  trial,  when  he  waa  called 
upon  to  hold  up  his  hand  at  his  arraignment,  he 
was  incapable  of  doing  so;  and  one  of  the  priests, 
who  stood  near  him,  raised  it  for  him.  Tanner,  in 
his  History  of  the  Jesuits,  asserts  that  the  rack 
sometimes  produced  laceration  of  the  entrails,  and 
that  Campion's  nataral  stature  was  actually  length- 
ened more  than  a  hand-breadth  by  the  violent 
stretching  to  which  he  was  subjected.  We  have  in 
a  former  chapter  had  occasion  to  describe  the  oppo- 
site torture  of  compression  as  effected  by  the  instru- 
ment called  Skevington's  Daughter,  or  Skevington'a 
Irons,  or  Oives,  or,  by  corruption,  the  Scavenger's 
Daughter.'  This  was  accounted  a  comparatively 
mild  torture.  One  of  Mr.  Jardine'a  cases  is  that  of 
Thomas  Myagh,  an  Irishman,  charged  with  trea- 
son, with  respect  to  whom  the  report  of  the  per- 
sons appointed  to  examine  him,  dated  10th  of 
March,  1561,  states  that  they  had  forborne  to  put 
him  in  Skevington'a  Irons,  because  they  had  been 
charged  to  examine  him  with  secrecy,  "which  in 
that  sort  they  could  not  do,  that  manner  of  dealing 
requiring  the  presence  and  aid  of  one  of  the  jailers 
all  the  time  that  he  should  he  in  those  irons,"  and 
also  because  they  "  found  the  man  so  resolute  as,  in 
their  opinion,  little  would  be  wrong  out  of  him  but 
by  some  sharper  torture."  Myagh  was  afterward 
sul^ected  iMth  to  the  irons  and  the  rack ;  and  ha 
has  left  a  record  of  his  sufferings  in  some  mde 
verses  vdiich  may  still  be  read  on  the  wall  of  hia 
dungeon.'  Another  torture,  fint  mentioned  in  1588, 
and  often  afterward,  is  that  of  the  manacles.  This 
instrument,  which  after  its  introduction  became  the 
most  usual  kind  of  torture,  •'soems,"  says  Mr.  Jar- 
dine, "  to  have  been  kept  at  Bridewell  until  about 
the  year  1596,  after  which  time  it  is  mentioned  in 
warrants  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  torture  used  at  the 
Tower.  I  can  not  discover  from  any  credible  au- 
thority of  what  it  consisted.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy 
of  remark  that,  at  the  present  day,  a  variety  of  in- 
struments of  torture  are  shown  in  the  Tower,  and 
visitors  are  assnred  that  they  were  taken  in  the 

1  See  nL  ii.  p.  710.  ■  S«s  lol.  ii.  p.  709,  nirte. 
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SpKOuh  Armada,  in  15S8v  the  predse  period  at 
wfaicli  the  maDBclet  were  iotroduced  at  Bridewell." 
Mr<  Jardio*  auggests  that  ooe  of  these  eDgioea  dow 
at. the  Tower,  which  compressed  the  neck  of  the 
suflTerer  down  toward  hU  feet,  might  be  the  mana- 
cles ;  and,  if  bo,  that  Shakapeare  probably  alludes  to 
it  whan  he  makes  Proapero  say,  in  the  Tempeat, 

 "H«  iiBtwitiw! 

rn  mmateU  thf  rask  ud  fnt  bifilbar.'* 

Other  forma  of  tortnre  were  also  aometunea  em- 
ployed besides  theae  mechaDical  iDatmmenta.  A 
aeminary  priest,  Alexander  Briaot,  who  was  sppre- 
heoded  and  throwa  into  the  Tower,  in  1581,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
torture,  is  stated  by  Antbony  Wood  to  have  been 
"specially  paoished  for  two  whole  days  and  nights 
by  famine,  by  which  he  was  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremities that  he  ate  the  clay  out  of  the  walls  of  his 
priaoD,  and  drank  the  droppings  of  the  roof."  There 
were  two  dungeons  in  particular  in  the  Tower,  io- 
earceratioD  ia  which  was  a  frightful  aggravatioo  of 
the  pains  eren  of  the  rede  or  the  manacles :  that 
called  Little  Eaie  and  that  called  the  Rats*  Dun- 
geon. Of  the  former  we  have  a  deaciiptioD  in  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  Hooae  of  Commons, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  its  atate,  in  1604.  The 
committee  reported  that » they  found  in  Little  Ease, 
in  the  Tower,. an  engine  of  torture,  derised  by  Mr. 
Ske?ingtoD,  sometime  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
called  Skevingtoo's  Daughters;  and  that  the  place 
itself  WHS  very  lothsome  and  unclean,  and  not  used 
for  a  long  time  either  for  a  prison  or  other  cleanly 
purpose."  The  Rats' Dungeon,  or  •'Dungeon  smong 
the  Rats,"  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Catholic  writers 
who  have  related  the  sufferings  of  persons  of  their 
religion  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  •*  It  is  described," 
uyt  Mr.  Jordine,  *•  ai  a  cell  below  high-water  mark 
and  totally  dark ;  and,  as  the  tide  flowed,  innnme- 
roUe  rats,  which  infest  the  mnddy  btnka  of  the 
Thames,  were  driven  throngh  the  orifices  of  the 
walla  into  the  dangeon.  The  alarm  excited  by  the 
irmption  of  these  lothsome  creatures  in  the  dark 
was  the  least  part  of  the  torture  which  these  unfor- 
tunate captives  bad  to  uodei^;  instances  are  re- 
lated which  humanity  would  gladly  believe  to  be  the 
exaggerations  of  Catholic  partisans,  where  the  flesh 
has  been  torn  from  the  arms  and  legs  tif  prisoners 
during  sleep  by  the  well^koown  voracity  of  these 
animals." 

From  such  detestaUe  barbarities  as  these  there  ia 
little  cause  to  wonder  that  prisoners  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  make  their  escape  even  at  tim  cost  of  life 
itself.  Mr.  Jardine  relates  one  well-authenticated 
esse  of  an  uahai^  man  having  destroyed  himself 
in  a  peculiarly  revolting  way,  but  the  only  one  at  his 
command,  to  avoid  the  more  horrible  agonies  of  the 
rack.  This  was  Nicholas  Owen,  who  bad  been  for 
several  years  a  confidential  servant  of  Oamet,  the 
Jesuit,  and  who  was  taken  up  when  Garnet  was  ac- 
cused of  being  one  of  the  contrivers  of  the  gunpow- 
der plot.  The  man  obstinately  refused  to  give  evi- 
dence against  his  old  master,  and  waa  at  first  tried 
by  one  of  "  the  gentler  tortures,"  namely,  by  havmg 


his  thumbs  tied  together,  and  snspMided  them 
from  a  beam.   But  as  this  was  fooad  to  extract 
nothing  from  him  of  any  importance,  be  was  inform- 
ed that,  on  the  morrow,  he  most  expect  the  severer 
discipliae  of  tlie  rock.      The  nest  day  he  cou- 
plsioed  of  illness  to  his  keeper,  who  hnmanely, car- 
ried him  a  chair  to  use  at  his  diwaer.  and  with  his 
food  a  blunt-pointed  knife  was  as  naual  bron^  fy[ 
tha  ptupoee  of  cutting  his  innat.   Owen  preteaded 
to  find  fcnlt  with  the  coolness  tS  hw  Iwndit  and  be- 
sought the  keeper  to  put  it  no  tlie  fire  for  him  is  aa 
adjoining  apartment ;  and  a*  soon  as  the  mao  bsd 
left  the  cell  for  this  porpiwe,  he  seised  the  oppo^ 
tnnity  of  ripping  np  his  belly  in  a  frightful  maaDcr 
with  the  knife.    The  keeper,  on  lus  retorn,  obaen- 
ing  the  pale  and  ghastly  countenance  of  the  prixm- 
er,  and  perceiving  blood  sprinkled  on  the  floor,  threw 
off  the  straw  which  the  unfortnoate  man  had  drawn 
over  him,  and  discovered  what  had  happened.  He 
then  ran  to  inform  the  lieutenant,  who  inuDedistely 
hastened  to  the  celt  with  several  gneats  who  Inp- 
pened  to  be  at  dinner  widi  him.  In  answer  to  tfa^ 
questions  the  dying  man  declared  tfaat  he  had  eon- 
mitted  the  act  of  self-destrttction  entirely  firom  tba  , 
apprehennon  of  severer  torture  than  ha  bad  sofler-  j 
ed  the  day  before.   Ha  ex|ured  soon  afterward,  j 
and,  an  inquest  being  held  upon  his  body  in  the  j 
Tower,  a  verdict  of  ftlo  de  »t  was  returned."  Tbit  | 
is  the  circumstantial  statement  made  by  Dr.  Rt^rt  ' 
Abbott,  ooe  of  the  king's  chapbios,  and  afterward 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  a  twok  which  he  wrote  U  . 
prove  Garnet's  connection  with  the  plot,  and  to  re- 
fute what  he  calls  '*tbe  calumnies  of  the  Jesuits"  : 
as  to  the  mode  of  Owen's  death,  who  was  said  to 
have  expired  in  the  actnal  endurance  of  some  i 
dreadful  specieB  of  torture.   Our  readers  will  i^ee  ! 
with  Hr.  Jardine,   that  there  is  no  great  differeoee  : 
in  reason  or  mwaii^  between  the. guilt  of  bonicide 
by  actual  tortnra,  and  that  of  driving  a  man  to  self-  ; 
destruction  by  the  threat  of  bodily  agony  from  wbieb 
the  snfferer  sees  no  refnge  but  in  daath* 

If  the  victory  obtaioed  by  the  parliament  over  the  ! 
king  in  the  seventeenth  centnry  had  done  nothing 
more  than  doom  the  rack,  and  the  gives,  sod  tke  j 
manacles  to  go  to  rest  and  rust,  and  torraeot  oo 
more  forever — converting  tbese  ooce  terrible  eo- 
gines  of  cruelty  into  the  curiositiee  of  a  museuni— 
it  would  have  welt  repaid  all  the  blood  and  eonfuNon  ' 
it  cost    Nor  let  oa  be  sore  that  the  practice  of  tor- 
ture would  have  speedily  fallen  into  disuse  among  | 
us  at  any  rate,  io  the  ordinary*  undisturbed  advance 
of  political  amelioration,  or  general  civiliaation,  bo- 
roanity,  and  knoiriedge.  Torture  ceased  io  EagMud  i 
in  1641 ;  but,  even  widi  the  aid  of  that  examHe.  it  ' 
was  not  Polished  in  Sci^and  till  170B,  nor  hi  France 
till  1789.  nor  io  Russia  till  1601,  nor  in  Bsvaria  sad  j 
Wortemburg  till  1806,  nor  in  the  kingdom  of  Hsa-  | 
over  till  183S,  nor  in  tfae  grand  dnchy  of  Badeo  till  j 
1831!' 

Of  the  habits  and  course  of  education  of  the  law-  | 
yers  of  this  period  we  have  an  account  in  one  of 
the  most  singular  and  characteristic  pieces  of  bi-  ; 
ography  existing  in  any  language  —  The  Life  of  I 
1  jMdiiM,pp.taBdt.  I 
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ibe  Lord  Keepw  OuiUbrd,  by  his  yoaager  brother, 
tlw  Hod.  Rofnr  Noith.^ 

The  Lord  Keeper  Oailford  was  the  Mcond  son 
of  Dodlej  Lord  Nordi :  yet  his  allowmce  waa  but 
i£0  a-y«ar.  His  brother  givea  the  foDowing  ac- 
coant  iriT  it,  which  ia  cbaraeteristic  of  the  times  in 
nors  ways  thao  one : — The  exhibitioD  allowed  his 
lordsbip  by  hia  firther  was,  at  first,  <j£60  per  aDDnm. 
Bnt  die  ftmily  beiag  hard  pinched  for  aappliea  to- 
wird  ediWBiiBg  and  disponng  of  many  younger 
eUldreo,  lad  hia  paroota  obaenring  him  to  pick  np 
iMBe  peace  by  eourt-ke^Hng.'  beafdas  an  aUowaooe 
of  cCSO  per  ananm  from  hia  grandlather,  sod  a  little 
^  pnetice,  they  thoegbt  fit  to  rednce  him  to  dCSO. 
Tbanthtrd  npon  his  spirits,  aod  produced  divers 
■MUbls-penned  letters,  post  after  post,  complainiDg 
B[»B  ill  the  topics  of  an  bard  case  that  conld  be 
[faoDght  of.  He  noTer  pleaded  so  earnestly  for  the 
ke«t  fee  that  oTer  he  had.  At  length  there  comes 
a  letter  from  bis  father,  which  he  opened  with  pre- 
cipitous haste,  in  hopes  of,  a  farorable  answer,  and 
there  he  feood-— *  Frank,  I  suppose,  by  this  time, 
b»iDgT«Dted  all  your  diaconteat,  you  are  satisfied 
wilh  what  I  have  done,'  &c.  There  sunk  all  hb 
bgpsB  npeo  that  point.  But.  to  do  right  to  bm  good 
Uhn,  he  paid  him  tint  cfiSO  a-year  aa  long  as  be 
hti,  nying  he  would  not  discoursge  industry  by 
mnrding  it,  when  succeaafnl.  with  loss." ' 

The  ftrfkiwing  pMsage  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
times,  that,  though  not  particularly  applicable  to  the 
bnyeta,  we  quote  it : — His  lordship  was  very 
yeoDg  when  he  was  first  put  to  school,  and  then 
Ind  bot  iodifTerent  tutorage,  for  his  first  mastor 
vu  oofl  Mr.  Willis,  that  kept  a  school  at  Isleworth. 
Thit  una  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  and  hia  wife  a 
farioM  IndependeDt.  These  two  sects,  nt  that 
tiiae,GODteiided  for  preeminence  in  tyranny ;  reap- 
i>S  the  fraitt  of  a  too-successful  rebellion,  which 
awjored  op  a  ajurit  ci  opposition  betwixt  them,  so 
An  tbsy  bated  each  otber  more  than  oitfaer  the 
liidwfM*ar  even  papista  thansBelvaa."* 

Along  with  the  hsw.  Mr.  Nordi  studied  arta  and 
kspUfM  (be  timd  previously  been  at  St  John's 
Cdle^,  Cambridge).  "I  have  heard  him  ssy," 
tisenres  his  brother,  that  if  he  bad  not  enabled 
luoMlf  by  these  studies,  and  particularly  his  prac- 
tice of  mmic  upon  his  base,  or  lyra  viol  (which  he 
Ked  to  touch  Ittto'fasbion,  upon  his  knees),  to  divert 
bmuirsione,  he  bad  never  been  a  lawyer.  With- 
xit  seqaiiing  a  capadQr  of  making  a  solitary  life 
■fnstUe,  let  no  man  imtond  to  aucceaa  in  the  bw. 

'  Kntoteebamad  ibml  tlioarh  the  fTMter  portfon  of  ibia  tneraoir 
"Imm  t«  A*  period  ^Ur  lb*  Bcatonaim,  lha  part  of  it  wtuoli  oonoerna 
^  K*cp«t  GailbMiFi  lib  h  ■  *t»S*Ml  relata  to  tba  period  prtceiing  ; 
( ( f nacii  Nmth  wn  adouUed  at  St.  John**  Codeie,  Cambridre,  9th 
^■lttl(Lifc,*e.,p.l«),uid,"*nertwsortliiee  jnn  apent  at 
ttil^MTCniilhmwTad  to  ihe  Hi ddh  Temple."  (Ibid.  p.  13.)  W« 
rm  ma  of  Ee^er  North'a  moit  gnphic  and  cbaracteriatic  poi^ 
of  lawjtB-aoeli  ae  Hale,  JallariM,  Saufldf  la,  See.— in  the  pe- 
M    «Wch  Aae  MoMT,  vis.,  tke  N%m  eT  kinfa  Charbe  IL  and 

'  Actiif  Mtferod  to  bie  fraadfttber,  aad  eomof  hie  naicliban, 
u  -i*  nrtcaaiy  eevita  (■'.     the  eo)ijbalde»*  oouRa)  of  their  aevetal 


*  tk  Ui  iT  the  ligbt  Hm.  rnnoii  Neetk.  Bam  ef  Oalltad, 
bepti  iW  Great  Sea]  vader  King  Chailee  IL  awl  Janee  II., 
BjtWBaa.EtferNanb.  U  edit.  ISlflk  vol.  f.  p.  49. 


I  have  heard  his  lordship  oftoo  remember  a  lesson' 
the  citiMns  used  to  their  apprentices — Keep  your 
tkop,  and  your  shop  vUl  keep  you — as  being  no  less 
trae  of  a  lawyer  with  respect  to  bis  chamber."  ^ 

Mr.  North  used  commoas  sod  patting  cases. 
"He  used  constantly  the  commons  in  the  Hall 
(be  was  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple)  at  noons 
and  nights,  and  fell  into  the  way  of  putting  cases 
(as  they  call  it),  which  much  improved  him ;  and 
he  was  very  good  at  it,  being  of  a  ready  appreben- 
shm,  a  nice  distinguisher,  and  prompt  apeaker. 
He  used  to  aay  that  no  man  could  be  a  good  lawyer 
that  was  not  a  pot^se.  B«ading  goes  off  with 
some  ckrad,  bot  discourse  makes  ell  notions  limpid 
and  just;  for,  in  spenking,  a  man  is  his  own  auditor 
(if  be  had  no  others  at  band)  to  correct  biinsel£ 
Besides,  there  are  diversities  of  opinion,  and  con- 
tentions in  reasoning,  which  excite  thoughts  that 
otherwise  would  never  have  risen.  And  mistakes, 
almost  incredible  to  the  mittaker,  being  observed, 
cause  a  recurrence,  for  anrely,  to  the  autboritiea, 
where  an  inspection  ceuvineeth,  and,  withal,  cor- 
rects the  faulty  asanranee  some  will  have  in  a  mere 
memory."' 

Of  commonplBeing,  fai  die  stndy  of  the  bw,  he 
atys ; — » It  was  hb  lordship^s  constant  practice  to 
commonpbce  as  be  read.  He  had  no  bad  memory, 
bnt  was  diffident,  and  would  not  trust  it.  He  ac- 
quired a  very  small,  but  legible  hand ;  for,  where 
contracting  is  the  main  business,-  it  is  not  well  to 
write,  as  the  fashion  now  is,  uncial  and  semi-uncial 
letters,  to  look  like  pigs'  ribs.  Hu  writing  in  hU 
commonplaces  was  not  by  way  of  index,  but  epito- 
me ;  because,  as  he  used  to  say,  the  looking  over 
the  commonplace-book  on  any  occasion,  gave  him 
a  sort  of  survey  of  what  he  had  read  about  matters 
not  then  inqubttod,  which  refreshed  tiiem  some- 
what in  hb  memory:  and  that  bad  not  been  ob- 
tained in  a  way  of  mere  what  and  where,  as  Uie 
style  of  most  indexes  run.  Wbao  tfab  manner  of 
writing  is  comprehensive  or  pregnant,  it  b  called 
abridgment,  of  which  there  are  divers  brge  ones  of 
the  common  law  in  print — as  Fitzherbert,  Brook, 
Acc.;  and  are  like  those  the  civilians  call  snmmists, 
which,  with  them,  are  not  allowed  as  authority. 
Certainly  it  ie  an  error  for  a  student  to  peruse  su^ 
it  being  like  reading  over  a  dictionary,  which  never 
toocbetb  a  langUBge."  .  .  .  He  used  to  say  that  the 
advantage  of  bis  commonplace  was  not,  as  a  par- 
son's concordance,  to  help  ham  to  cases,  but,  when 
he  remembered  he  had  read  o£  a  case,  to  help  him 

>  Tha  Life  of  the  Rifht  Hod.  Franeia  Nefth,  Tot.  i.  p.  19. 

*  Ibid.  Ti^  i.  p.  10. 

*  "Aad  fat  that  reaaon,"  he  addei'we  thitik  with  great  troth, 
Cnke'a  eaegment  npoa  Littelten  ovglrt  not  to  be  read  bf  Mndenta,  to 

wbooi  it  ie,  at  leaet,  unproiiaUe  ;  Ibr  tt  ie  bat  a  oommiplaee,  and 
mnch  nore  otecura  than  the  bare  teat  withont  it.  And,  to  ny  trath, 
that  test  need*  it  not ;  Tor  it  ia  ao  plain  of  itaelf  thai  a  comment,  prop- 
nij  eo  called,  dotb  but  obecnn  it."  The  original  MS.  of  Cefce'a  Cmn- 
■lent  OB  UnelUrn,  whlek  ie  Mnr  la  the  BMtleti  Hweaa  (^mA.  MSB. 
No.  660T),  pnme  that  Bagn  Noitb  la  taito  oarreet  ia  the  abee*  re- 
marka.  Colte  aeeme  to  haia  taken  B  tSrao.  ct^of  Littetton'aTemnroa 
— ona  of  thoae  which  are  alill  to  be  met  with  in  old  book  eh^ic,  with  a 
wery  breed  aurgin,  and  latarlearad— uid  made  Botaa  am  the  BMr|fa  and 
blank  leaeaa  ia  a  wwy  eaaU  baad.  He  thoa  eaaiai  to  hare  added  m 
lieat  nunj  blank  kaece  al  the  beflaaing  aad  aadi  anl  written  en  then 
in  the  eante'  email,  cmwdad,  ntbor  Hl^ible  ditracler.  The  wkoh 
mam  ftme  foar  thick  lino.  role. 
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to  fiad  it;  and  then  his  lilUs  notc^  thsret  bmoffat 
into  b*M  mind  dm  •fitation  of  the  matter  at  lai^e  in 
the  book ;  and,  for  tfan  reasoDt  the  eommoDplsce- 
book  is  of  little  use  to  aoy  bat  to  him  that  made  it. 
For  the  law  is  inculcated  by  reading  the  long  arga- 
mentB  to  be  found  in  the  books,  where  reosoas  are 
given  pro  and  con.  and  not  by  aoy  extracts,  however 
cnriouflly  made.  And  the  great  art  of  common' 
pisetog  lying  in  the  judicious,  but  very  contracted, 
Dote  of  tbe  matter,  a  stranger  nmy  pass  it  by, 
end  not  know  whether  it  coocerns  his  inquiry  or 
not."* 

Of  the  emplt^mentof  discourse  he  aaya: — **ADd 
he  waa  most  senaible  of  the  benefit  of  disoourse, 
which  I  mentioned  befbre ;  for  I  have  obaerved  him 
often  say  thatt  after  his  day's  reading  at  bis  night's 
oongress  with  his  friends*  either  at  eommona  or 
over  a  chop,  whatever  the  subject  was,  he  made  it 
the  subject  of  his  discourse  in  the  company ;  for, 
said  he,  I  read  many  things  which  I  am  sensible  I 
forgot,  but  I  found  withal,  that,  if  I  had  once  talked 
over  what  I  had  read,  I  oever  forgot  that.  This 
agrees  with  a  direction  to  a  student,  said  to  have 
come  from  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  that  he  thotdd 
aludy  all  the  morning,  and  talk  all  the  afiemoon  ,* 
because  a  ready  speech  (if  it  be  not  Nstore's  gift) 
is  acquirable  only  by  practice,  and  ia  very  neces- 
saiy  for  a  bar  practicer."  He  then  relatea  an  anee- 
dole  which  throws  light  on  the  habits  of  the  law 
itndeBtB  of  Aat  time: — remember  that,  after 
die  fire  of  the  Temple,  it  was  considered  irtiedier 
the  old  cloister  walks  should  be  rebnilt,  or  rather 
hnprovod  into  chambers ;  wlUeh  Matter  had  been 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Middle  Temple.  But  in  re- 
gard it  could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of 
the  Inner  House,  the  master  of  the  Middle  House 
waited  upon  the  then  Mr.  Attorney  Finch,  to 
desire  tbe  concurrence  of  hit  society,  upon  a 
proposition  of  some  benefit  to  be  thrown  in  on 
that  side.  But  Mr.  Attorney  would  by  no  means 
give  way  to  it,  and  reproved  the  Middle  Templers 
very  wittily  and  eloquentiy  upon  the  subject  of 
stodents  walking  in  the  evenings  there  and  putting 
cases,  which,  he  said,  was  JUme  in  &tt  eisM,  lu  mean 
end  law  om  Ae  hwldingt  were  then,  howeverit  conm, 
Mud  he,  that  «tieh  a  hwefit  to  ^vdetvu  w  now  made 
so  lit&e  aeeomnt  off  and,  th«rribre,  the  cloisters,  by 
the  order  and  disposition  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
were  built  as  they  now  stand.  And,  agreeable  to 
this,  Sei^eaot  Maynard,  the  best  old-book  lawyer  of 
his  time,  used  to  say  that  the  taw  was  art  hahlativa, 
which,  humorsomely  enooght  declares  the  advan- 
tage that  discoDrsing  brings  to  the  students  of  &e 
law."' 

Soon  after  Mr.  North  being  called  to  the  bar, 
••he  began,"  says  his  brother,  "to  feel  himself  in 
bnainess ;  and,  as  a  ftesh  young  man  of  good  charac- 
ter, had  the  iavor  of  diverse  persona  that,  out  of  a 
good-will,  went  to  him,  and  some  sear  relations." 
We  believe  *•  fresh  young  men  of  good  character,** 
St  the  bar,  are  apt  at  all  times,  by  the  favor  of  near 
relations,  as  well  ss  diverse  other  persons,  to  feel 
themselves  "  in  more  hunnett  t%an  fea.  They  should 

>  Coke  spoB  LiMllDn,  i  M.  >  lUd.  i.  S& 


all  ibHow  the  Lord  Keeper  NorOi's  i^n,  who,  beisg 
once  asked  if  be  took  fees  of  such,  Mlvely  aad 
wittily  replied  ^—Ye^  they  come  U»  do  me  a  kind- 
neu ;  and  vAat  KiubietB  have  I  if  I  re/iisc  their 
money  1''^ 

At  that  time  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
practice  for  eminent  counsel  to  take  pupils,  ss  it  is 
now.  But  the  sages  of  the  law  used  sometioies  to 
take  upon  them  voluntarily  the  ioatruction  of  the 
young  lawyer.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Keeper 
North,  "his  admission,"  sajrs  his  brother,  "ioto 
the  cooversatioD  of  Mr.  Attomey-general  Pslmer 
proved  of  great  use  to  him  in  the  directimi  of  bis 
reading.  Foa  Mr.  AtUHiiey^s  good'OBtwe  ud  st 
fobility  were  anch,  that  a  yonng  gentleman  might 
demand  any  thing  of  him  tittt  tended  to  Ae  advance- 
ment  of  his  stodies ;  and  he  would  answer  folly  and 
friendly  to  it." '  And  Roger  Nortik  infonns  as, 
also,  that  while  he  himself  wns  yet  a  student,  the 
lord  keeper,  who  was  then  rapidly  risiog  ioto 
tKitice,  caused  his  clenk  to  put  into  his  hands  sll 
his  draughts,  such  as  he  himself  had  corrected,  and 
after  which  conveyances  had  been  engrossed,  that 
by  a  perusal  of  them,  he  might  put  some  light  into 
tite  formal  skill  of  conveyancing.  And  that  yoosg 
gentleman  instantly  went  to  work,  and  first  anm- 
bered  the  draoghts,  and  then  made  an  index  of  all 
the  clauses,  referring  to  that  number  and  folio:  so 
that,  in  tfan  strict  perusal  and  digestion  of  the 
various  matters,  he  acquired  not  on^  a  fornisl 
style,  but  aba  apt  preomJenta,  and  a  conpeisnt 
notion  of  instnimeBta  of  all  kin^.*" 

We  shall  condode  with  two  very  amristag  and 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  his  lordship's  edvennires 
on  the  circuit  The  first  relates  to  Sei^nt  Earl, 
who  then  had  much  of  the  bnsioess  of  the  Norfolk 
circuit.  "He  (North)  was  exceeding  caFefol,"nj> 
Roger,  to  keep  &ir  with  the  cocks  of  tiie  circuit, 
and  particniariy  Sergeant  Earl,  who  had  atmoBt  a 
mooopidy.  The  sergeant  was  a  very  covetous  amn, 
and,  when  none  would  starve  with  him  in  joomefs, 
this  young  gentleman  kept  him  company.  Once,  tt 
Cambridge,  the  ae^eant's  man  brongbc  bb  k)rd' 
ship  a  cake,  Celling  him  he  would  want  it,  fir  he 
knew  hie  maaler  wmUd  not  draw  bU  till  ke  eme  t» 
Nerwidtn  And  it  proved  so.  They  jo^ed  on,  snd 
at  Barton  Mills  his  lordship  asked  the  sergeaot  if 
he  would  not  take  a  monthfol  there  T  JV0,  hoy,  said 
he,  vje'U  'light  at  every  ten  mOet'  end,  and  get  to 
Nonoieh  as  soon  as  we  can.  And  there  was  bi> 
remedy.  Once  he  asked  the  sergeant  in  what 
method  he  kept  his  accounts ;  for  you  hare,  snid  he, 
lands,  seeurities,  and  great  comingS'in  of  all  kinds  F 
Accounts,  boy,  said  he ;  /  get  as  much  as  lean, 
I  spend  as  little  as  I  eon  ;  and  Uiere  it  aU  At 
account  I  keep."* 

Tlie  other  aaecdote  relates  to  some  of  the  cir- 
cuit habits  of  that  time,  and  is  thus  toM  by  Ro?^r 
North,  in  his  quaint,  racy  manner: — » Befbre  I 
mention  the  further  steps  of  his  kirdship's  rising,  I 
must  gat  rid  of  a  scurvy  downfoll  he  had,  whicli  h*^ 
well-nigh  cost  him  his  life.   That  he  was  whnt  if"* 


>  Coke  aimi  LittelUn,  i.  S7. 

>  Ibid.  i.  130. 
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called  B  riober  pwrsoo  wu  well  known  ;  but,  withali 
thtt  he  loved  n  merry  glass  with  a  friend.  Bnt 
oBce,  ID  the  circuit*  being  invited,-  with  the  rest  of 
Ifa«  counsel,  to  dine  at  Colchester  with  the  recorder, 
Sir  John  Shaw,  who  was  well  known  to  be  one  of 
Ibe  greatest  kill-cows  at  drinking  in  the  nation,  he, 
nith  the  rest  of  bis  brethren,  by  methods  too  weU 
ksowB,  got  very  dmiik.   They  were  obliged  to  go 
OD,  and  in  that  conditioo  moantad,  butaome  dropped, 
SBd  othen  proeeoded.   His  lordship  bad  a  clerk, 
Boa  Laeaa,  a  very  dranken  feUow,  bnt  at  that  time 
DM  fiu*  gODe<    He  thonght  it  his  duty  to  have  a 
tender  care  of  hia  master,  who,  having  had  one  fall 
(contrary  to  the  sonod  advice  of  his  experienced 
cferk)  woald  needs  get  np  again,  cdling  him  all  to 
Dsogbt  for  his  pains.   His  lordship  was  got  upon  a 
very  sinightly  nag,  that  trotted  on  very  hard,  end 
Lacas  came  near  to  persuade  him  not  to  go  so  fiist ; 
bat  that  pat  the  horse  upon  the  ran,  and  away  he 
waat  with  his  master  faU  speed,  so  as  nooe  couM 
faHsw  him.    The  horse,  when  be  found  himself 
eissr  of  parsuers,  stopped  his  course  by  degrees, 
lod  went  with  his  rider  (fast  asleep  upon  bis  back) 
■Bto  a  pond  to  drink ;  and  there  sat  his  kvdahip 
upon  tiM  sally.    Bnt,  before  he  fell.  Mr.  Andrew 
C^rd,  new  an  eminent  praeticer  of  eoDvejmicing  in 
Ony's  loo,  and  then  Dir.  ColeniBn'B  clerk,  camoap 
tne  eoongh  to  get  the  horse  ont  of  the  pond  before 
be  feU  aS,  else  be  had  beeo  lost ;  for  whieb  service 
his  kirdship  ever  had  a  valne  for  Mr.  Card.  They 
took  him  into  a  pablic-bonse  nigh  at  hand,  and  left 
him  to  the  care  of  his  man,  but  so  dead  drunk  that 
be  knew  nothing  that  happened  to  him.  He  was  put 
iolo  a  bed,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  went  on  for 
fetr  of  losing  their  market.   Next  morning,  when 
liis  kirdship  awaked,  be  found  be  was  in  a  strange 
phce,  and  that,  at  a  fireside  in  that  room,  there 
**re  some  women  talking  sofUy  (for  tslk  they 
WW) ;  he  sent  oat  all  hia  senses  to  spy,  if  be  could, 
whst  the  matter  was.   He  coold  just  perceive  they 
t>lk«d  of  him.   Then  he  called  for  Lneas,  and  bid 
>ll  go  out  of  the  room  bnt  him ;  and,  than.  Lneaa^ 
■>>d  be,  itthere  ami?   He  was  glad  the  danger  (of 
vfaich  Lncaa  ga*e  bin  a  senaible  account)  was  over, 
**d  got  him  up  to  go  after  hia  fellows.  I  remember, 
*bea  bis  lordship  told  this  story  of  himself,  be  said 
llu  image  be  had,  vb»n  his  horse  first  trotted,  and 
■0  faster  and  faster,  was  as  if  his  head  knocked 
■^oit-a  large  sheet  of.  lead,  as  a  ceiling  over  him ; 
and,  after  that,  he  remembered  nothing  at  all  of 
^  happened  tiU  he  awoke."  * 

The  amount  of  the  natioaal  reveuae  was  very 
Goiitiderably  attgmented  in  the  course  of  tite  i»esent 
P*nod,  partly  from  eertain  new  modes  of  taxation 
beiag  breu^  into  action,  partly  from  the  greater 
("■xlactivsneas  iMT  several  of  the  old  sources,  al- 
^'wigh  of  these  some  also  began  to  yield  leas  pleuti- 
'olsBppliet  than  formerly,  and  others  were  altogether 
•baadooed. 

At  Ae  accession  of  James,  the  most  ancient  rev- 
of  the  crown,  that  arising  from  its  landed 
*^».  amounted  only  to  ^£32,000  a-year ;  but  be- 
1  Goto  ipea  lintliBBi  i.  88 


forb  the  end  of  the  reign  it  rose  to  about  i£80,OOO; 
and  that  ootwitbstanding  sales  by  which  waa  real- 
ized no  less  a  sum  than  d£775,000.  The  annoying 
and  oppressive  feudal  prerogatives  of  purveyance, 
warflship^  ice.,  also  still  continued  to  be  regularly  ex- 
ercised ;  and  their  ordinary  produce  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  ofier  of  the  pariiaraent  in  1609  to 
cooiponud  with  the  king  far  the  whole  by  a  yearly 
aUowanee  of  «e200,000.  In  1609  James  raised 
^631,800  by  a  tax  of  20t.  on  every  knigbt'a  fee,  and 
on  every  <£S0  of  annual  rent  from  lands  held  im- 
mediately of  the  crown,  on  the  occasion  of  hia  eld- 
est son,  Priuee  Henry,  being  made  a  knight ;  and  in 
1612  he  obtained,  iu  like  nuDuer,  .£20,500  on  the 
man-iage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector 
Palatine — the  occasions  in  question  being  the  last 
on  which  these  extraordinary  aids  were  ever  levied. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  reigo  the  customs  of 
tunnage  and  poundage  were  as  usual  granted  for  the 
king's  life ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this  act  of  bonnQr 
and  confidence,  James,  a  few  years  afterward,  pn- 
oeeded  to  raise  the  rates  of  these  duties  by  his  own 
authority — an  exertion  of  the  prerogstive,  which, 
although  not  altogether  ttU|MwcedBnted — for  both 
Mary  and  Eliiabetfa  had  done  the  same  thing — oc- 
casioned at  the  time  much  alarm  and  ontcry,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  having  had  a  main  share  in 
awakening  those  foelings  of  suspicion  and  alienation 
which,  oa  the  aecesaion  of  James's  son,  manifested 
themselves  in  the  refusal  of  the  parliament  to  grant 
the  tunnage  and  poundage  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
ultimately  drove  on  the  two  parties  from  a  war  of 
words  to  a  war  of  swords.  When  James  came  to  the 
throne  tiie  customs  yielded  a  revenue  of  <£I27,000 
a-year ;  in  1613  they  produced  about  a£U8,000 ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  about  c£190,000.  AU  the 
parliameutary  supplies  granted  during  this  reign 
were  nine  subsidies  and  ten  fifteenths,  a  subsidy 
yielding  about  ^0,000,  and  a  fifteenth  about 
d636,S(IO.  BO  that  fl»m  this  source  James  scarcely 
darived,  on  the  whole,  ^£1,100.000,  nr  not  quite 
c£50,000  a-yaar.  Eleven  subsidies  firom  the  clergy 
at  the  rata  of  4s.,  and  one  at  the  rate  of  6f.  in  the 
pound,  produced  him  iu  all  ahont  .€350,000  mora. 
Other  schemes  to  which  he  bad  recourse  for  rueing 
a  revenue  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  irregu- 
lar,  if  not  illegal,  expedients.  Titles  of  nobili^ 
were  sold  for  certain  specific  sums :  that  of  a  baron 
for  <£!  0,000.  that  of  a  viscount  for  ^£20,000,  tltat  of 
an  earl  for  d£30.000.  About  ^£225,000  in  all  was 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  patents  of  the  new  dignity 
of  baronet,  instituted  in  1611,  each  baronet  paying 
d£l095,  under  the  name  of  maintenance  for  tfair^ 
foot-soldiers,  at  the  rate  of  &d.  a-day,  to  assist  in  the 
red  notion  <tf  the  (aovinca  of  Ulster  in  Irebind,  and 
the  entire  nambar  of  oraatiooa  befiwe  the  end  of  the 
reign  being  206.  James  also  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  1^  the  sale  of  patents  for  monopolies,  till  tho 
abase,  afier  having  repeatedly  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  parliament  and  the  public,  at  last  produced 
the  decisive  proceedings  in  1621  against  Sir  Giles 
Mompessou  and  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,'  and  the  stat- 
ute of  1623  (21  Jas.  I.,  c.  3).  which  declared  all 
1  8m  aula,  p>  79. 
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aaoDopoIies  to  be  coatnuy  to  the  lawi  of  the  realm, 
and  eoflcted  that  they  ahotitd  benoefbrth  be  utterly 
void  and  of  dodo  elfect.  Cenaiderable  raiBa  were 
exacted  from  the  aabjeots  at  differaot  times  in  the 
course  of  thU  reigo,  ooder  the  old  ftke  oaiiiea  of 
kwDB  and  heaeTolmeea,  the  so-called  leodiuf;  and 
ToIuDtary  coDtrifaDtiaa  beieg  both  alike  eompulaoTy. 
The  heavy  fine*  whieh  it  waa  the  eaatom  for  the 
Star  Chamber  aed  other  coorta  to  impose  opon  de- 
lioqaeats,  also  yielded  aoinething— though  Dot  a 
great  deal,  if  it  be  tme,  as  is  asserted,  that  fines 
nominally  amounting  to  <5£l84tOOO  were  a^Aually 
compouoded  for  about  i£16,000.  To  this  eum  may 
be  added  about  ^4,000,  realized  from  fines  for  the 
violBtioQ  of  the  several  proclamatioDS  agaiost  addi- 
tional buildings  in  and  about  London.  James,  finally, 
received  bacic  from  France  o660,000  of  the  debt 
which  Henry  IV.  had  incurred  to  Elizabeth;  and 
he  got  .£250,000  from  the  Dutch  on  surreaderiag  to 
them  the  cautionary  towns  of  Flushing,  Brilte,  and 
Ramekins,  besides  a  tribute  which  Ihej  afterward 
eoBseoCed  to  pay  for  the  liberty  of  fishing  on  the 
Goaats  of  Britain.  On  whole,  aceordtng  to  a 
piriilished  ofiiebd  account,  going  over  the  first  four- 
teen jeara  of  this  reign,*  James's  ordinary  income 
for  that  period  had  averaged  about  .3e450,O0O ;  be- 
aides  which  he  bad  received  in  the  course  of  the 
fiinrteen  years  about  .£3,000,000  in  extraordinary  or 
occasional  payments,  making  the  entire  annual  rev- 
enue of  the  crown  somewhat  under  dCSOOfOOO. 
The  expenditure,  however,  exceeded  this  sum  at 
first  by  about  d£60,000,  afterward  by  between 
.£30,000  and  <£40,000  a-year ;  so  that  by  the  year 
1610  James  ia  said  to  have  inonrred  a  debt  of 
^6300,000. 

All  the  supplies  granted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  Chariea  I.  in  the  fifteen  yeara  of  his  reigo 
that  elapaed  befora  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament are  ealcuhited  to  have  amonnted  to  no  more 
than  about  66373,000,  to  which  Is  to  be  added  about 
d£l60,000  from  the  clergy.  The  revenue  derived 
from  the  crown  lands,  however,  probably  continued 
to  improve ;  and  it  is  known  that  some  money  was 
obtained  from  composiUoos  entered  into  with  hold- 
ers of  parts  of  the  ancient  royal  domain  whose  titles 
were  defective.  The  customs  of  tnnnage  and 
poundage,  also,  though  not  sanctioned  by  parlia- 
ment, continued  to  be  exacted  by  Charles  as  usual; 
and  it  is  lUfirmed  that  the  increuBe  of  commerce 
had  raised  their  annual  produce,  before  the  brMk- 
ing  ont  of  the  civil  wars,  to  <£500.000.*  A  sum  of 
400,000  crowns  was  obtained  from  France  as  tlie 
marriage-portion  of  Henrietta  Maria.  The  ship- 
money  tax,  doriog  Uie  fimr  yean  it  was  raised  after 
1635,  ia  calculated  to  have  produced  ^6300,000  a- 
year ;  and,  besides  this,  a  fleet  had  been  previonsly 
raised  in  1626,  by  the  exaction  of  a  certain  number 
of  ships  from  each  maritime  town  in  the  kingdom. 
Along  with  the  proceeds  of  the  ship-money  tax,  too, 
may  be  reckoned  a  sum  of  .£30,000,  which,  by 

>  An  AbMiwit,  or  Briaf  Dtdmtioa  oftb*  Pntnt  Bttta  of  bh  Hty 
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means  of  the  naval  armament  thae  fitted  oat,  the 
Dutch  were  for  oae  year  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
UbfHTty  of  fishing  in  the  Britirii  aeaa.  '  But  ship. 
money  was  only  one  of  mauy  iliegal  or  nocoiutito- 
tional  ways  of  supplying  bis  exchequer  to  whidi 
Chariea  had  recoorse.   He  derived  n  regular  rere- 
nne  from  eomporitions  for  diapenuogvnth  Ute  penal 
law*  against  the  profesrion  of  popery.  NetwiA-i 
standing  the  late  act  against  monopoKea,  he  kepi 
up  the  old  grievance  by  iasuiog  nnmerooa  exchuira 
patenia  under  the  coknr  of  Uie  Mception  that  had 
been  made  in  the  act  in  ftvor  of  new  ioventioDs.  To 
such  an  extent  had  this  practice  been  carried,  that, 
as  already  mentioned,*  be  had  above  thir^  patenti  to 
recall  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  show  of 
redressing  the  grievances  of  his  English  aabjects  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Scotland  ia  1639. 
Yet,  if  we  may  believe  Lord  Clarendon,  of  ^200,000 
paid  for  these  illegal  grants,  scarcely  (£1500  sctaaHy 
reached  the  royal  coffers — a  filtration,  certsiatT, 
thiraty  and  ^orbent  beyond  any  ether -example  in 
the  annals  of  finance.  About  deSOOtOOO  were  raind 
in  1626*  ij  forced  loans ;  and  after  fte  aoddsa  dii- 
solntion  of  the  second  pariiament  of  the  reiga  m 
that  aame  year,  a  aup{dy  of  fimr  sabsidies  sod  three 
fifteenths,  which  had  been  voted  by  the  Coromoos, 
but  the  bill  for  granting  which  had  never  passed 
into  a  law,  vras  extorted  from  the  country,  under 
the  name  of  a  loan,  by  every  method  of  opprestire 
violence.    About  oElOO.OOO  was  exacted  by  reririog 
and  briogiog  again  into  action  the  obsolete  bw  by 
which  all  persons  baring  an  income  ef  eC40  wero 
obliged  to  receive  the  expensive  hont^  of  knigbt- 
hood— a  law  wholly  nnsaited  to  the  stste  of  society 
that  had  now  grown  up,  and  only  remainiog  as- 
repealed  because,  fnnn  having  been  long  allowed  to 
sleep,  it  had  bean  all  but  for^en.   The  followiag 
summaiy  of  Chariea'a  other  arbitrary  meatnres  em- 
ployed to  extort  money  from  his  anbjects  is  ^ea  by 
a  modem  historian  of  the  public  revenue :  **Lm^ 
fees  were  annexed  to  new-invented  offices.  Erer^* 
county  was  obriged  to  maintain  a  muster-naater, 
appointed  by  the  crown  for  exercising  the  militia. 
The  vintnera  wera  driven,  by  the  terron  of  fises 
and  prosecutions,  to  submit  to  an  illegal  imposition 
upon  all  the  wine  they  retailed.    An  ancient  duty 
for  furnishing  the  aoldlery  with  coat-and'CODdact 
money,  which  had  long  been  aboliafaed,  wasrevifed. 
It  was  intended  to  coin  base  money,  and  to  eirenlsta 
it  by  proebtmation.   Heavy  fines  won  imposed  in 
the  Star  Cumber  and  High  Commissioa  emrte. 
Sir  Darid  Fowles  was  fined  ^65000  for  dissnadiog  a  ; 
friend  from  eon»poondlng  with  the  commiisMBsn 
of  knighthood'    Thirty  thousand  pounds  wars  ex- 
acted flvm  those  who  had  bespessed  upon  an  ^ 
solete  law  against  converting  arable  lands  iota  pas- 
ture.   Encroachments  on  the  king's  forests  were 
punished  in  a  similar  manner,    Proclamatioss  vers 
issued  commanding  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  retire 
to  their  country  seats,  and  not  to  spend  their  time 
idly  ID  London :  if  convicted  of  transgressing  tbti 
arbitrary  regalation,  they  were  severely  molcted  by 
the  Star  Chamber.    It  was  contended  that  pnw 
1  Sse  tats,  f.  m. 
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hmtlim  had  •qml  ■alhari^  iridi  lem ;  amt  •tufa 
m  Tenttmd  to  dmabej  tiien  wera  hesTUy  ftaed, 
and  in  ■ome  isitaDCBs  ctrndemned  to  the  piUmy. 
In  short,  more  ^tannica]  steps  would  hardly  be 
bkra  by  tha  greatest  despot  on  eutii." '  It  was 
taleoUted  that,  frAm  1637  to  I'Al  ioclnnve, 
Chsriet's  entire  aoiraal  revenue  nd  amounted,  on 
ID  aferage,  to  not  less  Uian  <3£89d,O0Ot  which 
tbout  c£31 0,000  anna  fxom  dnp-money  and  other 
illegal  exacthHw. 

After  the  dispate  between  the  king  and  the  par- 
bmant  eaaie  to  a  confceit  of  arms,  both  paitiea  of 
morse  aooghk  ta  raiaa  noney  for  carryhig  on  the 
vir  by  aay  meana  Aat  could  be  made  aniilaUa. 
Bisidfls  what  ha  reoeirad  from  tha  private  contribn- 
liiuis  of  hb  adberenti,  and  from  pawning  the  jewels 
rfdw  crown,  Cbarlea  made  tne  of  fats  militaiy  power 
io  lerylng  assessments  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
when  bis  atuhority  was  established.   The  ftnancial 
opeimtioDs  on  the  other  side,  however,  were  on  a 
mflch  more  extensive  scale.  The  Long  Parliament 
began  by  voting  sni^lieB  of  six  subsidies  and  a  poll- 
tax  (estimated  as  equivalent,  in  nil,  to  twelve  subsi- 
diea,  or  about  d£600,000),  the  produce  of  which, 
thoQj^  nomioaUy  granted,  after  the  usual  form,  to 
the  crown,  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  par- 
lisnantary  commissioners,     whom  it  was  actually 
ia  great  part  eipeoded  in  die  auppcMt  of  the  war 
agiink  the  n^al  canse*   Laxfa  anms  were  also  ob- 
taised  fnn  the  vohmtuy  eontribntloaa  of  the  people, 
who  eageriy  brought  hi  both  money  and  plate,  and 
every  attida,  down  to  tha  thimUea  and  bodkins  of 
the  women,  that  could  be  melted  and  turned  into 
eoia.*    AU  persons,  indeed,  were  called  upon  to 
furnish  what  aid  they  could  in  money,  in  men,  in 
hones,  in  arms,  in  victuals,  and  other  warlike 
•tores,  to  die  public  necessitiea,  on  a  pledge  that 
(be  nine  afaonld  be  repaid  to  them  on  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  and  that  the  debt  should  in  the  mean 
time  bear  an  interest  of  eight  per  ceoL  These  first 
volnntarj  eontribations,  and  those  that  were  some 
time  after  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  Protee- 
ItBte,  are  estimated  to  have  aroonnted  to  about 
^80,000.    Becoarse,  bowerer,  was  soon  had, 
when  it  baeasBe  evident  diat  tha  war  would  not  be 
bntil^  to  an  and  in  a  nogia  camfnign,  to  a  regular 
>rMan  of  taxatioo,  which,  nodar  the  name  of 
Buothly  assessment  for  tha  maintenanee  of  the 
vmf,  produced  alone  a  much  larger  revenue  than 
hid  ever  before  been  collected  in  the  kingdom  from 
dl  other  sources  tx^ether.   This  assessment  varied 
from  about  c£35,000  to  6£120,000  per  week  in  the 
fint  year  of  the  war ;  it  was  continued  under  the 
*UBe  of  a'  land-tax  throughout  the  protectorate, 
ud  its  entire  produce  in  the  nineteen  years  from 
Norember.  1640,  to  November,  1669,  is  stated  to 
hare  been  not  less  than  ^€32,173,331.  Another 
■Mw  ipeeiae  of  tax,  first  imposed  in  1643,  under  the 
■■Ac  of  the  axdae,  being  originally  a  duty  upon 
^1  tie,  wine,  tdiacco.  ruuos,  sngnr,  and  a  few 
<*bsr  anieles  of  luxury,  to  ^iohi  however,  were 
''^rwud  added  baread,  meat,  salt,  and  other  aecee- 
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aarias,  is  calculated  to  have  fffodneed  e£SOO,000  «- 
year.  The  tunnage  and  poundage  dntles,  together 
with  other  customs  upon  Uie  export  and  import  of 
commodities,  yielded  probably  nearfy  as  much.  A 
tax  of  4s.  a  chaldron  upon  all  coals  that  left  the  port 
of  Newcastle  broaght  in  about  c£50,000  a-year. 
From  the  poat-oflice,  first  established  in  1635;  aboat 
.£10,000  a-year  was  derived.  A  singular  impost, 
called  the  weekly  meal,  being  the  price  of  a  meal  a- 
week,  which  every  person  was  commaoded  to  pay 
into  the  treasury,  produced  ^6608,400  in  the  six 
years  during  which  it  was  exacted.  The  profits, 
also,  of  wardship  and  all  Ihe  other  feudal  prerogativeB 
of  the  crown,  with  the  exception  only  of  purveyance, 
whkh  was  given  up,  contiDned  to  be  rigorously  ex- 
acted until  the  courts  of  wards  and  liveries  were 
abolished  by  the  Rump  Pariiameat,  in  1656.  To 
these. and  a  few  other  regular  sources  of  revenue 
are  to  be  added  various  occasional  supplies,  of  which 
the  principal  were  e£l, 850,000  from  the  sale  of  the 
crown  lands,  houses,  and  forests ;  about  .£3,500,000 
from  the  sequestration  for  four  years  of  the  revenues 
of  the  bishops,  deans,  and  inferior  clergy;  above 
.£10,000,000,  it  ia  aaid,  bat  surely  with  much  ex- 
aggeration, from  the  subsequent  sale  of  church- 
tends;  dC850.000  from  the  incomes  of  offices  se- 
questered for  the  puUic  service ;  above  (£4.500,000 
from  seqnestmtioua  of,  or  compositions  for,  the  estates 
of  private  individuate  in  Eoghnd ;  ^1,000,000  from 
compositions  with  delinquent  in  Irehnd;  about 
^3.600,000  from  the  aula  of  forfeited  estates  in 
Eogtend  and  Ireland ;  bende  frtber  large  sums  de- 
rived from  compulsory  loans,  the  decimation  tax,  or 
tenth  penny,  exacted  from  all  malignants,  as  they 
were  called,  by  Cromwell's  major-generals,  and  tlu 
military  plunder  of  the  royalists.  In  all  these  vari- 
ous ways  the  parliament  is  asserted,  but  the  account 
is  drawn  up  by  the  opposite  party,  and  may  be 
strongly  suspected  of  great  exaggeration,  to  have, 
in  the  course  of  tha  nineteen  years,  drawn  from 
the  people  the  vast  amount,  for  that  time,  of  above 
.£83.000,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  .£4,400,000 
per  annum.^  Of  ^is,  however,  only  a  part  went  to 
defitay  the  proper  expensea  of  the  state.  Cromwell's 
income  m  stated  to  have  bean  about  .£1,500,000  from 
England,  .£143,000  from  Scotland,  and  de308,000 
from  Iretend,  making  in  all  an  annual  revenue  of 
nearly  .£1,900,000.  An  extraoTdinary  expenditura 
was,  of  course,  incurred  so  lung  as  the  war  tested ; 
but  neither  the  cost  nor  the  Mraste  of  that  state  of 
things  is  supposed  to  have  swallowed  up  the  larger 
portion  of  the  large  sums  that  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  government.  If  we  may  believe  the  repre- 
sentations both  of  the  rayaUsts  and  of  the  Presby- 
terians, the  parliament  itself  was  the  great  deep 
into  which  the  ever-flowing  atraam  of  confiscation 
and  plunder  chiefly  poured  itself.  There  may  be 
some  tendency  to  overstatement  in  these  allega- 
tions of  partiaans  biiteriy  hostile  to  thoae  whom 
Uiey  aconaa,  and  themaehea  excluded  by  cticnm- 
stances  irom  aSH  share  in  the  good  fortune  which 
they  affirm  ^eir  enemies  to  have  enjoyed;  but 
what  they  say  is  very  probably,  to  a  considerable 
>  8MtlMUooaiitiBSiBel«r'>Hwl.«fIt*r,^i.m-SM. 
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extoDt,  trne.  When  the  parliament  became  the 
domiDaat,  or  rather  sole,  aathoritj  io  the  state,  the 
meniberB  voted  wages  to  themaeWes,  at  the  rate  of 
^4  a-week  for  each,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pablio 
reveane;  and  it  is  affinned  that  they  afterward 
came  to  diatribate  among  themselvea  about  66300.000 
a-year  onder  this  name.  Large  soms  of  mooey, 
hicrative  officMt  and  vatnaUe  estates  were  abo 
bestowed  npoD  many  of  the  leading  members. 
According  to  Walker,  tbn  Presbyteiian  histoiiao, 
LenUlal^  the  speaker,  held  offices  which  yielded 
him  between  <i^000  and  «£eOOO  a-year;  'Bmdahaw 
had  the  royal  palace  of  Eltham  and  an  eatate  worth 


<£1000  a-year  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  trial  of 
the  king ;  and  a  sam  of  very  nearly  <£800,000  wu 
publicly  expended  in  other  free  gifts  to  the  aaiat&.' 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  mnch  pecoktioD 
was  practiced  by  many  members  of  the  Tsrioos 
parliBmentary  committees,  which,  with  scarcely 
any  real  responsibility,  were  appointed  to  manage 
the  different  branches  of  the  puUic  reveone;  and, 
hideed,  in  a  time  of  such  confusion  and  didocation 
of  Uie  whole  fttime  of  govemmeot  it  was  impoaiiUe 
tiiat  advantage  ahooM  not  often  have  been  taken  by 
private  mdividuals  of  the  pnbUc  calamities. 

1  ffiilM7<f  Indifndnex 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HISTORY  OP  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 


HE  most  aatbentic  aod 
coiDprehenBive  ac- 
coDot  we  have  of  the 
foreigD  commerce  of 
England  at  the  com- 
meocemeat  of  the 
preoent  period  iscOD- 
tained  in  a  discoaree 
or  essay,  drawn  op 
hy  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, and  origioally 
presented  by  him,  in 
manascript,  to  Jamet 
I.  aooD  after  his  ac- 
cesiion.'  The  main  object  of  tbia  small  treatise  is 
Id  point  oat  the  circumstances  to  which  the  Dutch 
owed  tbetr  commercial  soperiority,  and  to  urge 
Qpon  the  Eagltsh  government  the  adoption  of  the 
fame  mediods ;  but  in  pursuing  this  argument  the 
lothor  takes  occasion  to  give  a  very  full  aod  minute 
delioeation  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  each  coun- 
try ID  all  its  branches.  Some  little  altowance  is 
perhaps  to  be  made  here  and  there  for  the  btaa  of 
%  mind  occupied  with  and  pleading  for  a  particn- 
iar  object;  bat  in  general  there  is  do  reason  to  sup- 
poM  that  Raleigh's  statements,  the  substance  of 
which,  ID  ao  far  aa  they  relate  to  hia  own  country, 

<  ObMnmijow  eaDornnlng  tha  Trade  and  Comnwiu  of  EocUnd 
*:ta  tW  Dalch  and  atlMr  Foraifn  Natiou. 


we  shall  now  proceed  to  extract  and  condense,  are, 
to  any  material  extent,  overcharged. 

The  ordinary  trade  carried  on  at  this  time  by 
the  Dutch  with  England  employed  not  fewer  than 
five  or  six  hundred  Dutch  ships,  but  not  a  tenth  of 
that  number  of  English.  But,  besides,  whenever 
there  was  in  England  a  dearth  of  wine,  fish,  or 
coi'D.  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  immediately 
to  load  fifty  or  a  hundred  vessels  with  the  particu- 
lar commodity  in  request,  and  to  dispatch  them  to 
all  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
the  high  prices.  In  a  recent  dearth  of  corn  Ra- 
leigh affirms  that  the  merchants  of  Embden,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Holland  had  in  this  way  carried  away, 
in  a  year  and  a  half,  from  the  porta  of  Southamp- 
ton, Exeter,  and  Bristol  alone,  nearly  dC200,000  ; 
and  he  thinks  that,  from  the  whole  of  the  kingdom, 
they  could  not  have  obtained  leas  than  ten  times 
that  sum.  The  practice  of  these  thoroughly  com- 
mercial states  was  to  monopolize,  as  &r  as  they 
could,  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  all  other 
countries — of  Turkey  and  the  East  and  West  Io- 
dise, as  well  as  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy;  and,  carrying  this  merchandise  to  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  other  northern  parts,  to  bring 
back  thence  corn  end  other  bntky  commodities, 
which  they  stored  up  to  supply  the  wants  of  Eng- 
land and  the  reat  of  the  world.  Amsterdam  was 
never  withont  a  store  of  700,000  quarters  of  corn, 


Tat  CvaTOK-HoDii,  Lukimm,  u  It  appeared  beton  the  Great  Fire.  From  a  Print  bj  Uollar. 
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none  of  it  of  home  growth;  and  it  whb  remarked 
that  a  dearth  of  one  year  id  Eoglaod,  France, 
Spain,  Portngal,  or  Italy  rafficed  to  enrich  Hollaed 
for  Beven  jeara  after.  Raleigh  coDteadi,  iie?erthe- 
lesa*  that,  if  the  proper  methods  were  taken,  Eng- 
land  WM  much  better  aitinted  than  HoUand  for  a 
general  atorehoow. 

He  next  proceeda  to  compare  the  trade  in  fish 
of  die  Low  CoODtries  and  the  adjacent  petty  states 
with  that  carried  on  by  England.  The  most  pro- 
ductive fisheries  in  the  world  were  upon  the  coasts 
of  the  British  islands ;  yet  at  this  time,  while  the 
Hollanders  sent  to  the  four  great  towns  on  -the 
Baltic,  Koniogsberg,  Elbing,  Stettin,  and  Dantzic, 
flC62O,00O  worth  of  herrings  every  year,  England 
exported  to  those  places  none  at  all ;  nor  any  to 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  ports  of  Riga, 
Revel,  Narva,  and  other  parts  of  Livonia,  to  which 
the  Dutch  sent  yearly  to  the  value  of  d£l70.000; 
and  scarcely  dC500  worUi  to  Russia,  to  which  the 
Dntch  sent  «C27,000  worth;  and  none  at  all  to 
Staden,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Embden,  to  which 
the  Dutch  aent,  of  herrings  aud  other  fish,  to  the 
annual  value  of  eElOO.OOO;  nor  any  up  the  Rhine 
to  Germany,  the  people  of  which  bought,  every 
year,  .£440,000  woi-th  of  herrings  and  other  fi^ 
firom  the  Dutch ;  nor  any  up  the  Mease  to  Maea- 
tricbt,  Liege,  &c.,  to  which  places  the  Dutch  sold 
herrings  every  year  to  the  value  of  dCl40,000 ;  nor 
any  to  Guelderland,  Flnnders,  and  up  the  Scheldt, 
all  over  the  dominions  of  the  Archduke  of  Austna, 
in  which  direction  the  Dutch  sent  annually  dC163,000 
worth ;  and  not  <£2000  worth  to  France,  which 
took  deiOO,000  worth  from  the  Dutch.  In  short, 
while,  according  to  this  account,  the  trade  of  tiie 
Dutch  in  fish  brought  them  in  annually  not  much 
under  dES,O0O,OOO,  the  English  could  hardly  be  said 
to  have  any  trade  in  that  article  at  all — except  only, 
Ralei^  omits  to  notice,  to  the  countries  washed 
by  the  Mediterranean — the  great  Catholic  and  fish- 
eating  countries  of  Spain  and  Italy;  but  thither, 
also,  the  Dutch,  he  tells  us,  sent  large  quantities, 
although  he  does  not  specify  to  what  exact  amount. 

In  other  important  branches  of  trade  the  case 
was  nearly  the  same.  The  Dutch  sent  nearly  a 
thousand  ships  every  year  to  the  countries  in  the 
northeast  of  Europe  with  wine  and  salt,  both  chiefly 
obtained  from  France  and  Spain  ;  England,  with 
equal  natural  advantages,  had  not  one  ship  empkyed 
in  that  trade.  The  timber  trade  of  &e  Dutch, 
whose  own  conntry  grew  no  wood,  employed  five 
or  six  hundred  greet  shipa;  the  English,  with  Uie 
same  access  as  they  had  to  the  forests  within  the 
Baltic,  neither  exported  nor  imported  a  single  cargo. 
Even  the  wool,  cloth,  lead,  tin,  and  other  native 
products  of  England  were  far  from  being  turned  to 
so  much  account  as  they  might  have  been.  As  yet 
all  the  woolen  cloth  that  went  abroad  was  exported 
both  undressed  and  undyed.  About  B0,000  pieces 
of  woolen  cloth  were  annually  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  that  state,  the  dyeing  and  dressing  of  which, 
as  Raleigh  calculates,  was  a  yearly  gain  to  the  for- 
eigner  of  .6400,000,  besides  ^ont  150,000  northern 
and  Devonshire  kerseys  and  bayes  (baize),  the 


coloring  of  which  would  come  to  d£100,000  a-year 
more.  These  latter  were  dressed  and  dyed  u 
Amsterdam,  and  then  shipped  for  Spaiu,  Fortogtl, 
and  other  countries*  where  they  were  sold  under 
the  name  of  Flemish  bayes.  Nor  were  our  export! 
of  all  descriptions  of  native  prodoca  of  any  tooMr 
erable  amount  in  comparison  with  diose  of  the 
Dutch.  To  Prussia  and  the  other  conutriei  ia 
the  northeast  of  Europe,  for  example,  the  Dotcfa 
sent  every  year  nearly  three  thousand  ships,  which 
found  their  way  into  every  port  town  :  we  sent  ont 
in  the  same,  direction  only  about  a  hundred,  the 
merchandise,  carried  by  which  was  chiefly  disposed 
of  in  the  three  towns  of  Elbing,  Koningsberg,  sod 
Dantzic.  No  English  ships  carried  any  of  the  com- 
modities of  those  countries  to  Francch  Spain,  Porto- 
gal,  or  Italy,  which  two  thousand  Dutch  merchsot- 
men  were  constantly  empktyed  in  supplying  with 
them.  In  general  the  foreign  trade  of  Englsad  for 
some  years  past  hod  been  decaying  ntfaer  tbaa 
extending.  For  seventy  years  a  very  conudenble 
trade  had  been  carried  on  with  Rnarit :  down  to 
about  the  year  1590,  store  of  goodly  ships  were 
wont  to  sail  annually  to  that  country  ;  but,  in  1600, 
only  four  had  been  sent  ont,  and  io  1602  only  two 
or  three ;  whereas  the  Russian  trade  of  the  Dutch 
had  now  come  to  employ  from  thirty  to  forty  ebifw. 
each  as  large  as  two  of  the  English,  and  all  chiefly 
laden  with  English  cloth,  herrings  taken  in  the 
British  seas,  English  lead,  and  pewter  made  of 
English  tin.  To  the  isle  of  Wardhoos,  on  the 
coast  of  Finroark,  eight  or  nine  great  ships  used 
consuotly  to  go  to  the  fishing  from  Eogtaod;  in 
thia  year,  1603,  only  one  had  gone.  Those  ottive 
commodities,  besides,  that  were  sent  from  Eogliod 
to  foreign  countries  were  in  by  far  the  greater  part 
exported  in  foreign  bottoms. 

Raleigh's  essay  probably  attracted  vwy  little  re- 
gard from  James  or  his  ministers  at  this  time;  bat 
some  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  afowyssrs 
afterward  to  carry  certain  of  his  recommeadatioDS 
into  effect.  Nevertheless  English  commerce  cod- 
tinned  in  a  languishing  state  during  the  whole  of 
this  reign ;  no  really  important  measures  were 
taken  for  its  revival  and  encouragement;  oa  the 
contrary,  the  very  evil  which  Raleigh  had  mori 
deprecated — the  burdensome  amount  of  the  cob 
toms — was,  in  the  penury  and  short-sightedoeu  fA 
the  government,  augmented  instead  of  being  allevi 
ated.  One  or  two  new  trading  compani«> 
however,  incorporated ;  and  the  coloniEation  of  af- 
ferent parts  of  America,  which  waa  more  or  iea 
successfully  proceeded  with  by  the  enter|ni<o  of 
private  individuals,  if  it  produced  acareely  soy  re- 
sults for  the  present,  was  laying  an  ample  fonads* 
tion  of  commercial  as  of  all  other  greatness  for' 
future  age. 

Captain  James  Lancaster,  who  had  sailed  from 
England  in  April,  1601 ,  in  charge  of  the  first  ad""* 
tureof  the  newly -established  East  India  Cotaf»vj, 
made  his  reappearance  in  the  Downs,  with  the  two 
largest  of  his  four  ships  full  laden  with  pepfW.  o' 
the  lltli  of  September,  1603,  having  previoaifr  ■«■» 
*  Sta  Td.  ii.  p.  TO. 
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bonie  the  other  two  with  cargoes  compoBed  pBiDj 
of  pepper,  cIoTefl,  and  cionaaion,  partly  of  calicoes 
tod  other  Indian  manufactnrea  takeo  out  of  a  Por- 
tDgoese  carrack  which  Lancaster  had  faMoa  ia  with 
tod  captured.  The  admiral,  as  he  was  called,  had 
been  well  received  by  the  King  of  Aeheen,  io 
Samatra,  who  had  cooeladed  a  commercial  treaty 
with  him,  and  granted  all  the  privileges  that  were 
uked;  bat  the  great  length  of  time,  nearly  two 
years  and  a  half,  that  the  adventure  had  occupied, 
■od  still  more  the  obstructions  of  various  sorts 
wbich  kept  the  goods  from  being  all  disposed  of, 
■ad  the  accooots  finally  wound  up,  for  about  six  years 
longer,  prevented  the  company  from  deriving  either 
much  ultimata  profit  or  any  immediate  encourage- 
meat  from  this  first  attempt.  Additional  capital, 
however,  having  been,  though  with  difficulty,  raised, 
the  same  foor  afaipa  were  again  sent  out  in  March, 


1604,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton, 
who  did  not  return  till  May,  1606,  and  then  only 
with  three  of  his  ships,  laden  with  pepper,  cloves, 
mace,  and  nutmegs,  the  fourth  having  been  lost  on 
the  homeward  voyage.  In  the  mean  time  a  license 
in  direct  violation  of  the  company's  charter  had 
been  granted  by  the  king  to  Sir  Edward  Michel- 
borne  and  others,  allowing  them  to  send  out  ships 
to  trade  with  Cethaya,  China,  Japan,  Cores,  Cam- 
baya,  and  any  other  countries  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  globe  not  already  frequented  by  the  English ; 
and  Michelboroe  had  actually  sailed  for  China  in 
December,  1604,  and,  although  he  did  not  succeed 
in  reaching  that  country,  had  made  his  way  as  far  aa 
to  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  whence  he  returned  to 
England  in  July,  1606,  bringing  with  him  little  else 
than  the  plunder  of  some  small  Indian  and  Chinese 
vessels,  which  he  had  attacked  with  no  more  regard 


Tbk  dkkat  Cloth-Mukkt,  L»m,  niabU*hed  by  Edwwd  III^  u  it  appeared  two  hundred  yean  ilnce. 
From  a  Priat  In  the  KLd|'i  Llbrury  BriL  Miu. 


'ither  to  tbe  right  of  other  nations  or  the  character 
'>f  his  own  than  if  he  had  been  a  common  pirate. 
Disgusted  by  this  ill  usage  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
emment,  in  addition  to  the  disappointment  of  their 
hopei  of  large  and  speedy  returns  from  the  sub- 
•niptioDi  they  had  already  risked,  and  influenced 
■bo  BOmewhat  by  the  popular  outcry  that  was 
raised  about  the  impolitic  and  destructive  nature  of 
the  Dew  trade,  which,  it  was  afllirmed,  besides  occa- 
nooing  an  unusual  mortality  of  the  seamen,  would, 
if  persisted  in,  prove  a  wasteful  drain  both  upon  the 
treunre  and  the  marine  of  the  country,  moat  of  the 
•nemberg  of  the  company  were  now  inclined  to  put 
ip  with  their  losses  and  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  basiness.  The  spirit  of  others,  however, 
•till  clnag  to  the  hope  of  better  success ;  and  a  new 
'"^Mcnption  having  been  opened,  three  more  ships 


were  sent  out  io  March  and  April,  1607,  and  two 
more  in  March  the  following  year.  Neither  of 
these  attempt  was  very  fortunate :  the  two  vessels 
that  sailed  last,  indeed,  were  both  lost  at  sea, 
although  the  crews  and  a  small  part  of  the  cargo 
of  one  of  them  were  saved ;  but  a  single  ship,  the 
Expedition,  which  sailed  in  April,  1609,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  David  Middleton,  brought 
home,  about  two  years  after,  so  valuable  a  cargo  of 
nutmegs  and  mace  aa  to  produce  a  dividend  of  311 
per  cent.  Meanwhile  a  new  charter,  dated  Mny 
31,  1609,  had  been  obtained  by  the  company,  by 
which  their  privilege  of  exclusive  trade,  originally 
granted  for  fifteen  years,  was  made  perpetual,  & 
power,  however,  being  reserved  by  the  government 
of  dissolving  them  at  any  time  on  three  years' 
notice.    They  now  built  the  largest  ship  that  had 
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ever  been  constnioted  tn  Engtaod  for  tha  marehaiit 
tervice,  some  accoiintt  nuikiog  her  hnrdeo  to  have 
beea  a  thoasand,  others  eleven  or  twelve  handred 
tana;  and  after  the  king,  with  a  nameroiM attend- 
ance of  the  Dobllity,  had  witnesied  the  kneb 
this  portly  argosy which  his  majeily  named  the 
TVade's  Increase,  and  been  entertained  on  board 
•with  a  nugniBGeot  banquet  served  in  dishes  of 
China  ware,  then  qnite  new  is  Eogbtod,  it  was  put, 
along  with  two  other  vesMls,  voder  the  comDiaod 
of  Sir  Heniy  Middleton,  who  set  sail  wiA  his  little 
flaetfortiioRedSeainlhflspriDgof  1610.  Naidiar 
HiddletDn  nor  his  good  ship,  the  loervase,  ever  saw 
Enghtad  again ;  the  ship  was  lost  in  Bantam  Road, 
in  1603,  and  Sir  Henry  tooo  after  died  of  grief;  but 
the  other  two  vessels,  which  returned  home  toward 
the  end  of  the  following  year  brought  such  produc- 
tive cargoes  as  afforded  the  partners  a  dividend  of 
above  121  per  cent.  Another  adventure  in  a  single 
ship,  which  sailed  from  Oravesend  in  January,  1611, 
and  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1615, 
produced  the  still  hu-ger  profit  of  216  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  inveMed ;  and  another  with  three  ships, 
which  were  sent  out  in  April,  1611,  and  returned  iu 
September*  1614,  was  ver^r  nearly  as  successful. 
Another  voyage,  reckoned  the  ninth,  brought  a 
profit  of  160  per  cent,  after  three  years  and  a  half; 
a  tenth,  in  about  two  years  and  a  half,  148  per 
cent.;  an  eleventh.  In  twenty  months,  about  340 
per  cent.;  and  a  twelfth  about  134  per  cent.,  in  a 
year  and  a  half.  Each  of  dieae  adventures,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  had,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  pecuni- 
ary results,  been  the  separate  concern  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  who  chose  to  engage  in  it ;  but  the 
commanders  in  general  appear,  nevertheless,  to 
have  considered  themselves  In  all  other  respects  as 
the  representatives  of  the  company  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  or  even  in  some  sort  of  the  nation,  and,  as 
such,  to  have  freely,  whenever  occasion  vt  oppoi^ 
tuuity  offered,  both  entered  into  treaties  with  the 
native  powers,  and  empk^ed  arms,  defensively  or 
offensively,  against  Dutch,  the  Portuguese,  tiie 
Turks,  or  whatever  other  foreigners  the  rivalries 
of  trade  brought  them  into  collision  with.  Both 
the  Portuguese,  who  had  been  long  established  in 
India,  and  the  Dutch,  who  had  more  recently  en- 
tered into  the  trade,  early  began  to  employ  force  as 
well  as  intrigue  against  the  new-comers ;  but  hither- 
to with  little  effect.  In  spite  of  all  their  endeavors. 
Captain  Best,  who  conducted  what  is  called  the 
tenth  voyage,  succeeded  in  1613,  in  obtaining  a  fir* 
man,  or  charter,  from  the  Great  Mogul,  allowing 
the  company  to  establish  a  &ctory  at  Snrat,  granting 
them  Che  privilege  of  introducing  their  merchandise 
at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  duties,  and  engaging  to 
protect  both  their  trade  and  the  peiwins  and  proper- 
^  of-those  engaged  in  it  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Fortognese  and  all  others.  And  the  same  year 
Captain  Saris,  who  had  gone  out  with  the  eighth 
adventure,  obtained  from  ^e  Emperor  of  Japan 
equally  ample  privileges  for  his  dominions.  It  was 
now  resolved  Uiat  aH  future  voyages  should  be  on 
account  of  tha  company  as  one  united  body.  The 
fine  fleet,  acoordioglyt  fitted  ont  upon  this  new 


sdiemet  sailed  mder  the  eomnand  of  Captun 

Downton,  in  March,  1614 :  it  ooousted  only  of  four 
ships ;  but  with  this  small  force  Downton  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  repel -a  formidable  attaek  of  the 
Portogaese^  with  whom,  on  Us  amval  in  the  coua- 
try,  he  found  the  Mogul  at  war,  «  victory  which 
proved  of  the  greatest  service,  not  only  in  attacliiag 
that  monarch  to  the  mterests  of  the  company,  bnt 
in.  exalting  the  Eogtidi  name  and  character  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people      aU  aortham  and  ceoinl 
India.   The  lavondda  impresMon  lliiu  nuide  was 
jodleloiuiy  fi^hiwad  up  by  die  dispttdt  la  Janaaiy, 
1815,  along  with  aaoChar  anaU  fleet,  (tf  Sir  Tbomu 
Boe  in  die  quality  of  anriiaasador  to  tlia  Indian  em- 
peror from  the  King  of  England,  and  by  the  nc- 
cessfttl  eaertions  of  that  envoy,  who  contiaued  to 
reside  at  the  Mogol's  court  till  the  year  1619,  and 
was  enabled  to  obtain  various  impfirtant  exteasioDB 
of  the  privileges  formerly  granted  to  the  company. 
The  company  now  possessed  factories,  uot  only  at 
Acheen,  Zambee,  and  Teooa,  in  Sumatra;  at  Sunt, 
Amadavad,  Agra,  Axmere,  or  Agimere,  and  Boram- 
pore,  in  tiie  dominions  of  the  Mogul ;  and  at  Firaado 
in  Japan ;  but  also  at  Bantam,  Jaeatra  (the  loeuat 
Batavia),  and  Japat«t  in  Java ;  at  BenjarmasiiDg  and 
Socodanhi  in  Borneo,  at  Baoda  in  the  Banda  Iskpdt, 
at  Patau  in  Malacca,  at  Macassar  in  the  Isle 
Celebes,  at  Siam  in  the  kingdom  of  ibai  name,  at 
Masulipatam  and  Petapoli  on  the  Coromandel  coist, 
and  at  Calicut  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.   In  so  pros- 
perons  a  state,  also,  were  their  concetus  betieved  to 
be  about  this  time  that,  in  1617,  their  atock  ma 
currently  sold  at  203  per  cent.   The  disputes  with 
the  Dutch,  however,  now  grew  to  such  a  hei^t 
as  greatly  to  embarrasB  the  trade.  Commisaionen 
were  actually  appointed  by  the  governments  of  the 
two  countries  to  endeavor  to  tning  about  an  amica- 
ble arrangement ;  and  the  Dutch  proposed  that  tlie 
Engltrii  East  India  Company  and  theirs  should  carry 
on  the  bade  as  a  joint  concern,  a  plan  which,  it  was 
urged,  would  enable  them  effectually  to  anbdae  their 
common  enemy  the  Portuguese,  and  to  exelnde  all 
atber  nations  from  getting  any  footing  in  India;  but 
this  idea  came  to  nothing.  At  length,  in  July,  1619i 
a  treaty  was  concluded  at  London  by  eighteen 
English  commissioners  and  ten  deputies  from  the 
States-General,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
two  companies  should  continue  to  carry  on  the 
trade  separately,  but  upon  the  principle  of  each 
sharing  iu  the  different  branches  of  it  in  certaio 
specified  proportions,  under  the  snperiateodence  of 
what  was  called  a  Conncil  of  Defense,  to  be  com- 
posed of  four  of  the  principal  servants  of  each  com- 
[nny  resident  in  the  country.     This  agreement 
was  to  continue  iu  force  for  twenty  yean;  bnt  did 
not  last  half  as  many  months.    The  intelNgeDM 
that  it  had  been  eonoladed  was  received  with  great 
rejoioings  in  India,  in  April,  1630;  and,  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  same  year,  the  Dutch  govemor-gsaertl 
suddenly  attacked  and  took  possession  of  the  istsndi 
of  Lantore  and  Pulo  Boon,  the  dominion  of  whicb 
was  claimed  by  the  English,  thus  recommencing 
hostilities  by  the  most  decided  act  of  sggreswon  that 
bad  yet  been  committed  «  ndier  nde.  Thi*  **■ 
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Iblbirad,  fai  FrtvoMy,  162S,  hf  the  naeh 
imcioo*  of  the  muMcre  at  Ambojva,  and 

Ae  nlweqiieiit  ezpnlnon  of  the  EDgliab  compuij'a 
people  fay  their  late  eiseeietee,  faut  now  declared 
Mtmieet  oat  of  all  the  other  Spice  lalanda.*  Along 
coane  of  beatilitiea,  into  the  detail  of  which  we  can 
not  eater,  took  ptaue  between  the  two  oatiraM,  the 
effeeta  of  wfai^  were  ao  disealrona  to  the  intereats 
of  the  Sogliah  compaoy,  that,  -  potwitha&mdiBg  a 
nkiiUa  eatubliahment  they  had  gaioed,  id  id 
tbe  PersiaD  Golf,  by  tha  oaptara*  io  coDjaBction 
with  the  forcea  of  the  Shah  of  Pema,  of  the  Island 
•f  Ormna  from  the  Portogneae,  thej  found  them- 
■efras,  two  nr  thm  jmis  later)  in  debt  to  tbe 
uBooBt  of  dCaOQiOOO,  and,  abont  tbe  oloae  of  tbe 
rnge  of  J^amM,  were  aerionaly  thinittng  o£  diapoaiog 
of  wh^fMT  thoy  powDwad  in  India»  and  rebottuiah- 
iag  tbe  trade.  They  had,  before  this,  abaodooed 
their  faetotyin  Japan,  notwitbstaodiag  tbe  conceastoo 
to  them,  by  the  emperor,  in  1616,  of  ft  second  and 
■till  more  liberal  charter ;  and  they  bad  also  with- 
dnwn  from  a  field  of  enterprise  npon  which  they 
had  mmawbat  rtnuigely  entered  a  few  yean  b^ore 
—tbe  Greenland  whale  fishery — after  attempting  it 
int  by  tbenuetvea,  and  then,  wiUi  oo  better  aoo- 
tm,  ia  eoojniietion  wi^  tbo  Russian  Compaoy. 
Th^  had,  in  X616,  in  the  height  of  their  repnted 
pnsiMTfty,  niaMl  a  new  atock  of  ^1,699.040.  whieb 
VH  eegariy  sabaeribed  hf  nine  hundred  tiid  Rity 
dm  iadmdaala,  ineiadiBg  fifkeaa  dukes  and  earls, 
Airtesn  eoHBt«Mas  and  other  tiUed  ladies,  eighty- 
t*D  koi^ts,  jadges,  and  privy  eoanalofa,  eighteen 
widowa  and  maiden  ladies,  and  twen^-six  elergy- 
DMn  and  phyNciaaa,  besides  mercantile  men  and 
■tbers.  Now,  when  a  further  anbscription  was 
proposed,  it  was  found  that  tbe  money  could  not  be 
obtuoed;  and  tbe  stock,  which  in  1617.  sold  at  a03 
per  cent.,  had  now  fallen  to  eonsidenldy  less  than 
tbe  half  of  that  price.' 

Tbe  operations  of  the  other  incorporated  trading 
cotnpanies  in  this  reign  demand  little  ootica.  In 
lfi05  Junes  granted  a  perpetual  charter  to  a  new 
coiDpiny,  that  of  "  tbe  Merchants  of  England  trad- 
ing to  the  Levant  Seas,"  which  still  subsists,  and  is 
pofrahriy  known  under  the  name  of  tbe  Lerant  or 
Toik^  Contpany.  By  means  of  this  company,  tbe 
plu  of  which  was  thia  ereiy  member  should  toade 
on  his  own  aecotut,  but  according  to  regulations 
Kttled  by  the  genenl  court,  considerable  quantities 
of  EogUab  woolen  mannfitctnres,  and,  at  a  later  date, 
of  witches,  jewelry,  and  other  descriptioos  of  mer- 
^''fxliie,  were  exported  to  Conatautiaople  and  the 
^jvflot  parU  of  the  East,  the  supply  of  which  with 
Sarspeao  commodities  used  formerly  to  be  entirely 
IB  the  hands  of  tbe  Venetians.  It  is  said  that  the 
ordinary  returns  of  the  Levant  Company  were  at 
first  three  to  one  upon  the  iovestmeots.  The  year 
■fter  the  incorporation  of  the  Levant  Company  an 
^■■{lish  minister  was,  for  the  first  time,  appoioted 
lo  retide  in  the  dominions  of  liie  Grand  Seignior, 
^od  authority  was  given  to  him  to  nominate  consuls 
'w  the  anperinteudeoce  of  tbe  trade  and  the  good 
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government  offhAEni^Bh  marchaote  in  die  seraral 
porta.  For  some  time  the  Turkish  trade  seems  to 
have  beeu  one  of  the  most  flourishiog  branchea  of 
(mr  foreign  commerce.  In  a  treatise  published  in 
1621  it  is  asserted  that,  of  all  Europe,  Eoglaad  then 
drove  the  most  profitable  trade  to  Turkey  by  raason 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  tnvadclotb,  tin,  &c.,  which 
were  exported  Either.  The  profitableness  of  the 
Eegbsh  trade  with  Turkey,  however*  in  this  writer's 
nottoD,  lay  mainly  in  the  eurcooMtaace  that  our  ex- 
port wera  sufficient  to  pay  for  our  imports — tha 
latter  consisting  chieOy  of  "  three  hundred  great 
bales  of  Pernan  ailk  yearly" — ^*  whereas,"  be  adds, 
"  a  bakiKe  in  monn^  ia  paid  by  the  other  natiooa 
tndrag  thither.  Marseilles  aenda  yearly  to  Aleppo 
and  Aleuodiia  at.least  c£600,000,  and  little  or  no 
wares.  Venice  aeiida  abofut  d£400,000  yeariy  in 
money,  and  a  great  value  in  wares  besides.  The 
Low  Countries  send  about  ^£50,000,  sud  but  little 
wares;  and  Sdeaaina  <>C25,000  in  ready  money. 
Besides  great  quantities  of  gold  and  doUan  from  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Hungary,  6cc,  And  all  these  natioos 
take  of  the  Turks,  io  return,  great  quantities  of 
cambleta,  grograms,  raw  silk,  cotton  wool  and  yarn, 
galls,  flax,  bemp,  rice,  hides,  sheep's  wool,  wax* 
corn,  &o."'  If  those  other  nations,  however,  got 
their  money's  worth  for  their  money,  which  no 
doubt  they  did,  they  were  quite  as  well  off  as  the 
English,  who  of  eonne  got  no  more  than  tbe  worth 
of  ^ebr  produce  or  mannftetoras.  It  mig^t  be  as 
grert  an  accommodation  to  tbe  Venetians,  Holland- 
era,  ice.,  to  have  the  Turks  to  take  off  their  gold  and 
silver  as  it  was  to  the  English  to  hare  the  Tnilis  to 
take  off  their  broadcloths  and  tio.  Of  all  superflui- 
tiea  a  auperfluity  of  the  precious  metals  would  be 
about  the  roost  useless;  produce,  manufactures, 
goods  of  any  other  kind  that  could  not  be  disposed 
of  abroad,  might  be  turned  to  some  account  at  home  j 
gold  and  silver  would  not  be  so  valuable  rb  iron,  or 
toad,  or  clay,  if  they  could  not  be  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  exchange.  The  English,  therefore,  in  send- 
ing to  the  Turks  their  brosdcloths  and  tin,  gave 
away  that  whieb  if  kept  at  home  would  have  had  a 
value  in  all  circDmetances,  even  if  all  commercial 
intercourae  between  nations  had  corns  to  a  atand- 
still :  the  money  with  which  the  Bntch,  and  Vene- 
tiana,  and  GermauB  paid  for  their  silks  and  other 
Turkish  merchandise  would  not  in  that  case  bava 
been  worth  the  cost  of  warehousing  it.  And,  in  any 
ciravmstances,  these  nations  most  have  found  it 
more  convenient  to  pay  for  what  they  got  from  the 
Turks  in  gold  and  silver  than  in  other  exports,  else 
they  would  not  have  done  so;  the  Turks  would 
have  taken  their  cloths  and  other  descriptions  of 
manufactures  or  produce  as  willingly  as  they  took 
those  of  the  EngUsh.  But  they  found  it  more  profit- 
able to  carry  on  tiieir  dealings  of  that  kind  with  other 
customers — to  exchange  their  goods  for  the  money 
of  the  English,  and  then,  with  that  money  in  their 
hands,  to  go  to  make  their  purchases  from  the 

>  Mnmi'a  Diacouna  of  Traile  frotn  EoKland  to  £ut  India,  p.  IT. 
MaDo,  who  bai  doralopad  )>i»  Tiewi  mor*  at  laifo  in  hit  work  «ntitlMl 
"England'!  Traaaan  bjr  Pnnigv  Tnda,"  was  oM  of  tba  aUfat  ai 
well  ■!  eultaat  iTatemlio  Mondtn  of  wlM  ba  nne*  bMB  Calted  Uw 
MuwOiU  ntMiT  of  Tnd*. 
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Turks.  Wbat  would  tbej  hare  imda  by  kse|Hog 
the  money  and  exportiog  goods  to  Turkey  insteud  T 
On  the  other  baiidt  if  the  Engjish  bad  had  money 
wherewith  in  make  their  purchases  from  the  Turks, 
it  ie  noqaestionaUe  that  they  would  have  found  that 
the  most  profitable  way  of  dealing.  Whatever  the 
theorista  of  the  mercaotile  system  may  say,  the  last 
thing,  we  may  be  sure,  that  any  oatioD  will  really 
keep  at  home,  when  it  has  an  opportunity  of  seod- 
iog  it  abroad,  ia  its  gold  and  silver.  Money  is  at 
once  the  most  efl^ective  and  economical  ioBtrumeot 
of  exchange,  and  the  most  useless  of  all  things  wheo 
not  so  employed.  The  mercantile  aystem  rests 
upon  the  noHon  that  a  country  never  can  have  too 
much  money ;  whereas  the  tmth  is,  money  is  almost 
the  only  thing  of  which  more  than  a  certain  qnanUty 
permanently  confined  within  a  eonntiy  would  really 
be  of  no  use.  If  a  country  has  as  mndi  of  every 
thing  else  as  it  wants,  it  will  ahniys  have  as  much 
money  as  it  wants ;  its  stock  of  money,  or  repre- 
sentative wealth,  mil  always  be  proportioned  to  its 
stock  of  other  and  more  real  wealth  ^and  no  mode 
of  carrying  on  trade  with  another  country,  or  with 
all  other  countries — in  other  words,  no  state,  favor- 
able or  onfiivorable,  to  use  the  established  expres- 
siooa  of  what  ia  called  the  balance  of  trade — can  in 
the  least  affect  the  matter.  In  fact,  this  same  bal- 
ance of  trade,  about  which  so  much  anxious  calcula- 
tion has  been  expended,  is  io  every  view  the  most 
purely  insignificant  thing  in  the  whole  world;  it  is 
of  DO  more  conaequeoce  than  the  balance  between 
the  numbers  of  the  light-colored  and  dark-colored 
ships  that  may  have  been  employed  in  any  particu- 
hir  tradot  or  of  the  ligbt-complexioned  and  dark- 
complexioned  sailors  by  which  they  may  have  been 
maoned.  It  is  evident  that  no  country  can  have  its 
genera]  balance  of  trade  permanently  or  for  any  long 
course  of  years  either  favorable  or  unfavorable; 
either  snpposition  implies  that  which  ia  impossible. 
The  resntt  of  a  permanently  favortdile  balance 
would  be  such  a  conatant  accumnlation  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  country  as  woold  be  only  bnr- 
densome  if  it  could  take  place,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  really  could  no  more  hsppen  than  a  constant 
accumulation  of  water  upon  a  particular  spot  in  a 
plain.  A  permanently  or  long-continued  unfavora- 
ble state  of  the  balances,  again,  is  only  another  ex- 
pression for  the  case  of  a  country  which  abould  be 
continually  exporting  more  gold  and  silver  than  it 
imported,  a  thing  possible  only  for  a  country  of 
which  the  precious  metals  were  among  the  native 
products.  The  wealth  of  a  country,  indeed,  may 
increase  or  may  diminiab ;  but  its  stock  of  money 
and  its  stock  of  other  wealth  will  increase  or  will 
diminish  together;  and  the  growth  or  decline  of 
both  will  not  at  all  depend  upon,  or  be  indicated  by, 
any  thing  like  what  has  been  called  the  balance  of 
trade — that  ia,  the  proportion  in  which  the  gooda 
obtained  from  other  countries  are  paid  for  by  money 
or  by  other  good» — but  will  be  occasioned  solely  by  ^e 
increasing  or  diminisluDg  productiveness,  as  circum- 
stances may  vary,  of  its  natural  resources  and  advan- 
tages, and  of  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of  its  iohabit- 
anta.   The  balance  of  trade  may  in  all  caaes,  with 


perfeot  safety,  be  left  to  regulate  itself;  wfastever 
may  h^ipen  with  oilier  things,  that  can  never  Iw 
wrong. 

In  1604,  and  again  in  1617,  die  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  obtained  new  cbarten  from 
James,  confirming  all  their  former  exclosive  privi- 
leges of  exporting  the  woolen  maoufactures  of  Ko^ 
land  to  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  with  the 
reservation  only  of  the  right  of  trading  wiAin  the 
same  limits  to  the  mayor,  constables,  and  fellowship 
of  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple — an  exceptbn  which 
is  said  to  have  soon  proved  wholly  illusory,  under 
the  extending  ioflaence  of  the  more  recent  associa- 
tion, who  gradually  compelled  aU  persons  engaged 
in  this  trade  to  submit  to  their  reguhrtions.  In  fact, 
the  Company  of  Merchant  AdveDtttrsrs  naoe  to 
Qomprehend  the  whcde  body  <^  Enj^isfa  meicliBnla 
trading  to  -the  Low  Conntiies  and  Oermany,  a  body 
which,  in  the  latter  part  of  As  reign  of  Jsmes,  is 
stated  to  have  comprehended  Aaat  4000  indirldasib. 
There  appear,  also,  to  have  been  local  eompaniea  of 
merchant  advenbirers  established  in  some  of  the 
great  towns.  •■  Thus  an  act  of  parliament  of  the  year 
1606  confirms  a  charter  that  had  been  granted  near- 
ly half  a  century  before  by  Etindwth,  giving  to  a 
company  of  that  name,  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  the 
exclusive  privilege,  in  reference  to  tbmr  fellow- 
citizens,  of  trading  with  the  dominions  of  tiw  King 
of  France.  Anoiber  statute  of  the  aame  seesion 
created  a  still  more  cemprefaeaiive  monopoly  in 
favor  of  the  corporatum  of  the  town  of  Sonthamp* 
ton,  wliicfa  was  empowered  to  exclude  all  persons 
except  its  own  freemen,  and  the  barons  ud  free- 
men of  the  Cinque  Pfwts,  from  buying  or  selling 
any  thing  whatever  as  merchants  within  that  tomi. 
Such  restrictions  were  still  genwal^  tbeu^t  to  be 
necessary  or  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  trade, 
and  not  iojurious  to  those  of  the  public. 

Much  more  pernicious,  however,  in  their  effects, 
as  well  as  more  illegal,  or  at  least  oocoostitutional, 
io  their  origin,  than  these  local  and  statntray  grants, 
were  many  patents  for  the  exclosive  sale  or  manu- 
facture of  particular  commodities,  which  Jamea  took 
upon  him  to  issue,  by  his  mere  prerogative,  to  per- 
sons who  purchased  from  him  such  licenses  to  pil- 
lage the  rest  of  his  subjects.  The  number  of  these 
monopolies,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  been  made 
matter  of  atrong  eomplaint  liy  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons, toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  reign,  and 
Elizabeth  had  thereupon  issued  a  proclaroation  an- 
Dullingall  those  then  existiag^*  Bnt  James  was  not 
to  tie  restrained  by  tliis  eonees^on  of  his  predecessor 
from  the  exercise  of  what  he  held  to  be  an  nudoubt- 
ed  part  of  his  prerogative ;  he  aooa  created  so  many 
new  monopolies  that  the  public  cbmor  became  loud- 
er than  ever,  till  at  last,  io  1609,  he  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  follow  Elizabeth's  example  by  again  pro- 
claiming a  general  revocation. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  suspension  of  parliament* 
ary  government  in  1614,  this  evil,  with  many  others, 
soon  grew  up  again  in  sll  its  old  rankness ;  so  that 
when  cirenmstsnces  at  length  compelled  the  calling 
of  a  parliament  once  more  in  1631,  the  oppressioo 
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of  EQODopoIiefl*  as  we  have  seeo,^  formed  a  principnl 
bead  in  the  catalogue  of  the  ostioDBl  griennces 
which  the  CofflinoDS  immediately  proceeded  to  re- 
dress. At  a  cooference  mth  the  Lords,  they  offer- 
ed to  profe,  Roshworth  teUa  ns,    that  the  pateota 
of  gold  and  ailfer  thread*  of  iona  and  alehonses 
ud  of  power  to  compound  for  obaolate  lawa,  of 
the  price  of  horse-meat,  atarcfa,  cords,  tobacco- 
pipes,  salt,  tminptnl,  and  the  rast,  were  all  illegal ; 
howbeit  thej  touched  not  the  tender  point  of  pre- 
rogatire,  but,  in  restoring  the  sobjects'  liberty,  were 
carefiil  to  preserve  the  king's  hooor."'   James,  it 
sbould  Ki^fMar,  on  this  occasion  professed  to  have 
beeo  eotirely  ignorant,  until  inforroed  by  his  faith- 
ful Commons,  of  the  abases  alledgad  to  have  taken 
plice;  and  it  was  contrived  that  the  whole  blame  as 
mil  M  pnoishment  should  fall  open  the  patentees, 
OD  the  pretense  that  they  had  exceeded  their  privi- 
lsg8s,aDd  on  certain  of  the  officers  of  slate  concern- 
ed ia  Uie  granting     the  patenta,  on  the  somewhat 
eoBtndktoiy  pretena*  that  they  had  not  been  suf- 
fieisDtly  carafiil  in  limiting  the  terma  of  these 
gnats  so  as  to  guard  them  agaioat  being  abused. 
'>  I  do  anoro  yon,**  aaid  bia  majes^,  in  a  speech 
which  he  came  down  and  made  to  the  Lords  while 
the  inquiry  was  going  on,  •>  I  do  assure  yon,  in  the 
heart  of  an  honest  man,  and  by  tlie  fsith  of  a 
ChristiRn  king,  which  both  ye  and  all  the  world 
koow  me  to  be,  bad  these  things  been  complained 
of  to  me  before  the  parliament  I  would  have  done 
the  office  of  a  just  king,  and  ont  of  parliament  have 
poDuhed  tiiem  as  severely,  and  peradventure  more, 
tbiD  ye  now  intend  to  do.   But  now  that  they  are 
diecorered  to  me  in  parliament,  I  shall  be  as  ready 
in  tluB  way  aa  I  should  have  been  in  the  other;  for 
I  Gosfess  I  am  aabemod,  these  things  proving  so  as 
diey  in  generally  reported  to  be,  that  it  was  not 
my  good  fortune  to  be  the  ooly  author  of  the  refor- 
ution  and  punishment  of  them  by  some  ordinary 
conm  at  jostke."   *•  Three  patenta  at  this  time," 
he  went  on  to  say,  •*  have  been  complained  of  and 
tbonght  great  grievances:     1.  That  of  the  inna 
and  bostehies.    2.  That  of  ale-houses.    3.  That  of 
gold  sad  silver  thread.     My  purpose  ia  to  strike 
them  til  dead  *,  and,  that  time  may  not  be  lost,  I 
inll  have  it  done  presently.    That  coDcerniog  ale- 
boDies  I  would  have  to  be  left  to  the  managing  of 
justices  of  the  peace  aa  before.   That  of  gold  and 
■Bw  thread  waa  most  vilely  executed,  both  for 
wnng  done  to  tnea*a  petaoos,  aa  also  for  abuse  of 
ths  itnli^  for  it  was  a  kind  of  false  coin.   I  have 
vlnsdy  freed  the  persons  that  were  in  priaon ;  I 
*31  aow  also  damn  the  patent,  and  thb  may  seem 
iutead  of  a  pardon.   All  these  three  I  vrill  have  re- 
oUsd  by  proclamation,  and  wish  yon  to  advise  of 
ths  fittest  form  to  that  purpose." '   In  the  course  of 
the  debates  npon  tfae  subject  in  the  Commons,  Mr. 
(afterward  Sergeant)  Noy  explained  the  manner  in 
which  these  patents  were  applied  for  and  obtained. 
"Befbre  any  patent  is  passed,"  said  the  learned 
nember,    Uiere  ia  first  a  petition  to  his  majesty, 
■Ixniiag  what  good  will  accroa  to  the  common- 
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wealth  by  granting  of  the  same,  and  what  increase 
of  benefit  to  the  king,  and  what  abuses  for  want  of 
such  a  remedy  as  they  proponed  do  abound ;  where- 
on the  king  ever  referreth  the  petition  to  some 
whom  hia  majesty  thlnketh  fittest  to  consider  of  the 
petition,  both  for  matter  of  law,  eoDvenionca,  and 
good  irf  die  state  and  commonwealth;  and  Aere- 
upoB  the  reforeea  are  to  certify  hia  majesty  the 
truth  of  what  they  think  of  tfae  petition ;  and,  aa 
they  certify  for  the  lawfulness  and  conveniency  and 
good  both  of  his  majesty  and  his  estate,  and  the 
particular  good  of  the  commonwealth,  his  majesty 
accordingly  granteth  it."*  With  all  this  show,  how- 
ever, of  regard  for  the  public  good,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  for  a  moment,  from  the  character  of 
these  old  monopolies,  that  the  only  thing  that  waa 
really  looked  to  in  the  bargain  between  the  crown 
and  tfae  applicant  was  the  amount  of  the  sum  of 
money  the  latter  was  inclined  to  offer  for  tiie  pat* 
ent;  if  that  was  sufficientiy  large,  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  referees,  we  may  safely  presume,  was 
in  general  a  matter  of  conrae.  It  is  highly  pnb- 
able,  indeed,  that  they  expected  and  received,  in  all 
cases,  a  bribe  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  their 
royal  master.  Nobody  at  this  time,  however,  went 
the  length  of  maintaining  that  the  right  of  granting 
such  patents,  if  properly  exercised,  was  not,  at 
least  within  certain  limits,  a  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  Those  of  the  existing  monopolies  that 
were  attacked  were  objected  to  principally  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interest,  either  in  their  very  nature  or  because  the 
patentee  had  abused  tfae  powers  intrusted  to  him 
by  the  royal  grant.  "There  are  some  patenta," 
Noy  proceeded  to  observe,  *>that  in  themselves 
are  good  and  lawfhl,  but  abused  by  the  patenteea 
in  the  execution  of  tiiem,  who  perfinm  not  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  by  hia  majesty ;  and  of  such  a  kind 
is  the  patent  for  inns ;  but  those  that  have  the  exe- 
cution abuse  it  by  setting  up  inns  io  forests  and 
and  by'Villagea,  only  to  harbor  rogues  and  thieves, 
aad  such  as  the  justices  of  peace  of  the  shire,  who 
best  know  where  inns  are  fittest  to  be,  and  who 
best  deserve  to  have  licenaeB  for  them,  have  sup- 
pressed from  keeping  of  ale-houaes ;  for  none  is  now 
refused  that  will  make  a  good  composition.  There 
are  also  some  who  have  gotten  a  power  to  dispense 
with  the  statute  of  vagabonds,  rogues,  dec,  and  so 
make  themselves  dispensers  of  the  royalties  only 
proper  for  the  king  himself.  The  like  patent  is 
granted  for  tolls,  leeta,  warrens,  markets,  dec.,  and 
they  set  up  bills  of  it  on  posts,  like  new  physicians 
that  are  new  come  to  town,  making  merchandisea 
of  it."  Even  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  declared  that 
monopolies  were  now  grown  like  hydras*  heads — 
they  grew  up  aa  fast  as  they  were  cut  off— admitted, 
that  while  some  patents  were  against  the  law,  and 
others  neither  good  in  law  nor  execution,  others 
were  good  in  law  and  only  ill  in  execution.  The 
patent  for  inns,  in  particulor.  he  allowed  to  be  good  in 
law.  *'  He  showed,"  aays  the  report  of  his  speech,  in 
conclusion,  >^tfaat  all  the  kings,  from  Edward  III.  to 
this  king,  have  granted  monopolies;  and  even  in 
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QneoB  Elisatwtb's  time  there  were  soma  granted. 
Sir  Richard  MompeMoo  (perhaps  the  father  of 
Sir  Giles  Mompeasoo,  whose  oondoct  as  one  of  the 
patentees  of  inos  aod  of  gold  and  silrer  thread  was 
DOW  ID  qnestioo)  and  ODe  Robert  AJexaoder  pro- 
etmi  of  Qaeeo  Elizabeiii  a  pateot  for  the  oole 
triBsportiDg  of  aBiw-aeed.  MoDopolies  bave  been 
granted  heretofore  da  vento  H  tole ;  that  id  Deveo- 
shhre  aod  Comwall  a  patent  was  graated  that  noae 
should  dry  pilchards  bat  thoMpatantees."^  Another 
member,  Mr.  Alford,  deacribed  the  way  in  wbkh 
the  moDopoly  of  ioos  operated.  *>  Every  poor  nun," 
said  he,  *•  that  taketh  in  bat  a  horse  on  a  market-day. 
i*  presently  sent  for  up  to  Westminster  end  sued, 
nolefls  he  compound  with  these  psteDteea;  and  all 
ancient  inn-keepers,  if  they  will  not  componod,  are 
presently  sued  at  Westmioater  for  enlargement,  of 
their  house,  if  they  but  set  up  a  new  post  or  a  litiJe 
hovel  more  than  of  sncieot  was  there.  And  instead 
of  refttf  mation  of  abuses,  this  patent  doth  bnt  raise 
reckoning  on  the  poor  traveler ;  and  instead  of  re- 
at^ning  the  number  of  ino-keepers,  at  Bath,  where 
there  were  wont  to  be  bnt  six,  and  the  town  de- 
ured  Sir  OUes  Mompseson  there  mig^t  not  be 
mora,  yet  he  increased  them  gradatim  from  ns  to 
twenty  inn-keepers.**  .When  he  found  that  tfa« 
storm  conld  not  be  reristed,  James  himself  was  as 
ready  with  his  virtnoas  indignation  against  all  these 
abases  as  any  one  else :  in  his  speech  to  the  Lm^s, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  be  told  them 
that  DOtbing  would  be  a  greater  esse  to  him,  and  to 
all  about  him  at  court,  than  some  measure  that 
would  put  an  ead  forever  to  the  auDoyaDce  and 
pest  of  applicatioos  for  the  said  patents.  Even  the 
stir  that  had  already  been  made,  he  intimated,  bad 
raateriBlly  cootributed  to  his  and  their  repose ;  *'  for 
I  temember,"  said  his  majesty,  "that,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  pariiaroent,  Buckingham  hath  told 
me  he  never  ibnnd  sudi  qniet  and  rest  as  in  this 
time  of  parliament  from  pmjeetors  and  informers, 
whn  at  other  times  miserably  wesed  him  at  all 
hours."  And  then  he  lanched  ont  in  the  follow- 
ing chanuteristic  strain : — *•  And  now  I  confess  that 
when  I  looked  before  npon  the  face  of  the  govern- 
juent,  I  thought,  as  every  man  would  have  done, 
that  the  people  were  never  so  haf^  as  in  my  time* 
For,  even  as  at  divers  times  I  have  looked  upon 
many  of  my  coppices,  riding  about  them,  end  they 
appeared  on  the  outside  very  thick  and  well  grown 
.UDto  me ;  but  wbeu  I  turned  unto  the  midst  of  them, 
I  found  them  bU  bitter  within,  and  full  of  plains  and 
bare  spots — like  an  apple  or  pear,  fair  and  smooth 
withont,  but  when  you  cleave  it  asunder,  you  find  it 
rotten  at  the  heart.  Even  so,  this  kingdom,  the 
external  government  being  as  good  as  ever  it  was, 
and,  I  am  sure,  as  learned  jadgea  as  ever  it  had, 
and,  I  hope,  as  honest  administering  justice  within 
it,  and  for  peace  both  at  homo  end  abroad,  I  may 
truly  say,  more  settled  and  longer  lasting  than  ever 
any  before,  together  with  as  great  plenQr  as  ever; 
so  it  was  to  be  thought  that  every  man  might  sit  in 
safety  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  Yet  I  am 
ashamed,  and  it  UMkes  my  hair  stand  upright,  to 
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consider  how  in  this  time  my  people  have  been 
vexed  and  poUed  by  the  vile  exaootioo  of  projects, 
patents,  biUs  itf  conformi^,  and  such  like,  which, 
besides  the  trouble  of  nny  people,  have  more  sx- 
bansted  tbev  pnrses  than  subsidies  wonld  have 
done."  The  rndden  dissolution  of  this  pnriiameDt, 
howemi,  prevented  any  thing  bmng  done  to  put  an 
effeotoal  stop  to  the  evil;  and  it  wan  net  13S  tiires 
years  afterward,  by  whicii  timo  sevenl  new  ptt- 
enti  <tf  an  equally  objectionable  kind  with  those 
here  ao  wnmly  cendamned  had  been  exlMrted  frnn 
his  majesty's  necessities  or  good-ontnre,  that  the 
act  was  passed  declaring  all  monoptdies,  and  all 
oommiasions,  grants,  dec.,  to  any  penon  or  persons 
for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  making,  working,  or 
using  of  any  thing  within  the  reslm.  except  in  the 
case  of  new  inventimis,  to  be  altogether  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  so  to  be  utterly  void  Bad 
of  none  eAect,  and  in  nowise  to  be  put  in  use  or 
exeotttion.'  Tacked  to  this  general  eoactrnMit,  lioT- 
ever,  were  provisoes  barring  its  operation  in  the  esse 
of  varions  existing  patents  and  of  any  others  tbM 
might  be  afterward  granted  of  the  same  kind,  name- 
lyi  patenta  cnncemii^  printing,  the  digging  or  eoat- 
pnnnding  9S  saltpeter  tet  gnnpowder,  the  castiogw 
mtdting  of  ordnaBce  or  shot,  the  eompowidmg  v 
making  d  alnm,  the  licensing  of  tnrerns  and  re- 
tailing of  wines.  Four  existing  patents,  fat  n^ung 
of  glass,  for  the  exportation  of  calves'  skins,  for  the 
making  of  smalt,  and  for  the  melting  of  iron  ose,  were 
also  speciaUy  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  act 
We  will  now  add  a  few  notices  respecting  tbo 
state  of  some  particular  branches  of  trade  ia  ihb 
reign.  One  of  the  fields  of  enterprise  that  attracted 
most  attention  was  that  of  tiie  northern  fisheries. 
Besides  whales,  the  frequenters  of  the  Greenknd 
coasts  now  beg^n  to  kUl  morses,  or  sea-horses, 
whose  teeth  were  then  esteemed  more  valuable 
than  ivory.  The  fishery  was  at  first  prosecuted  bj 
individual  adventnrera;  bnt  nt  length  the  Riuaia 
Company  having  entered  into  the  bunnesa,  ob- 
tained, in  1613,  a  chatter  from  James,  axdnding  sll 
other  persons  from  sailing  to  SfUtEbergen;  sctiag 
upon  which,  they  that  year  fitted  evt  seven  nnned 
ships,  with  wUich  they  drove  nway  from  tboae 
seas  four  English  fishing-Tossels,  and  fifkeen  sail 
of  Dutch,  French,  and  Biscayans,  and  forced  aonts 
other  French  ships,  which  they  permitted  to  re- 
main, to  pay  them  tribute  for  their  forbeanuic«< 
The  next  year  the  company  sent  out  thirteen 
shifw ;  but  the  Dutch  now  had  taken  care  to  be  pro* 
vided  for  them,  and,  appearing  with  eighteeo  tss- 
sels,  four  of  which  were  men-of-war,  set  tbeni  it 
defiance,  and  remained  and  fished  at  their  esse,  as 
usual.  In  1615  a  new  claim  to  the  dominion  of 
Spitzbergen  and  the  surronnding  waters  vns  pre- 
ferred by  the  Danes,  who  made  theur  appearaoce 
with  three  ahips  of  war.  bebig  the  first  Danish  ves- 
sels tiiat  had  ever  been  seen  in  that  quarter,  sod 
demanded  tribute  or  toll  both  from  the  Dutch  aod 
the  Eagliah,  who  were,  however,  too  stroog  for 
them  to  BUcceed  in  enforcing  their  claim. 
have  already  mentioned  the  junction  of  the  BnsiM 
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tod  £«iC  ladia  companieB  for  the  prosecntiotf  of 
Ibe  GreeolsBd  -Miwy.  It  ib  sittd  -to  be  in  1617 
that  the  Mritmt  meotion  i»  found  of  fios  or  -whale- 
boM  being  brDa|;lit  home  along  with  the  blubber. 
The  diipnta  between  die  Eni^h  and  Dutefa,  about 
d»  right  of  flying.  fltHl  emtioned  to  be  waged  with 
peat  tninority  and  eecawonai  TMeDee ;  rneanwhllo, 
<*  the  maimer  of  managing  the  whale-fiehing  of  both 
MtioDi,**Ba7B-Andenoii,ffl  a  Bammaiy  of  the  detaHs 
pnu'hy  tfie  Toyagera  of  tbe  time*  **  WM  tlieii  quite 
different  from  what  it  is  in  oor  daya.  The  whalea, 
itt  tboee  eariy  times,  having  never  been  diafarbedt 
reiorted  to  the  baja  near  tbe  shore,  bo  that  their 
bhtbber  waa  easily  landed  at  SfritzbergeD,  where 
Aejr  erected  cookeriea  (that  is,  coppers,  &c.)  for 
boiling  their  oil ;  which  cookerieB  they  left  standing 
from  year  to  year,  and  only  brongfat  home  the  pnri- 
fed  oil  and  the  whalebone.  The  English,  having 
been  fim  in  that  fishery,  kept  possesBion  of  the  beet 
bays.  Tbe  HoHaDders,  coming  late,  were  obliged 
to  find  beyi  &rther  north :  yet  the  Danes,  who 
nma  later  into  tbia  trade  than  the  Dutch,  got  in 
between  the  En^h  and  the  Dutch.  The  Ham- 
barghera  CMme  after  die  Danes;  and  after  tiiem 
came  the  French,  and  aho  tiie  Bbcaynera,  who, 
ttoagh  tbey  were  older  whalefieheia  than  any  in 
Europe,  except  the  Norwegians,  had  not,  however, 
practiced  this  method  but  by  tbe  example  of  tbe 
English  and  the  rest,  and  who  were  forced  to  set 
np  their  cookerioB  still  farther  off.  Bat,  sioee  those 
times,  the  whales  are  less  frequent  in  the  bays,  and 
are  moat  eommoaly  among  the  opeoinga  of  the  ice 
at  a  greater  distance  from  land,  which  obliges  the 
ibips  to  follow  them  thither.  So  that  the  blubber 
b  DOW  cnt  from  the  whales  which  are  taken  to 
iniD  piecoB  at  the  ships*  aides,  and  then  casks  filled 
therewith,  and  tbns  brotigfat  home  to  be  boiled  ard 
pnrified,  and  the  whale-fina  also  to  be  oleaned. 
Thia  ktter  mediod,  however,  of  fishing,  being  often 
finmd  daogereus  and  faasardona  to  shipping,  it  dis- 
eonnged  our  English  adventurers,  who  then  traded 
n  t  company,  so  that  they  soon  after  relinquished 
tliat  6Bhery ;  and  so  it  remaimd  tUI  the  reign  of 
KiugCharies  II."' 

We  have  a  proof,  notwithstandiDg  the  complnints 
of  tbe  decay  of  tbe  natiooBl  trade  and  industry, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  wanting  now  any 
more  than  in  every  other  period  of  our  history,  that 
the  coDDtry  still  continned,  on  tbe  whole,  to  advance 
in  wealth  and  prosperity,  though  at  a  slacker  pace 
Han  for  some  time  before,  in  tbe  ftct  that  both  tbe 
■Dercantile  and  the  royal  navies  were  considerably 
iBcreaied  In  the  course  of  Uie  present  reign.  It  is 
■ud  timt,  in  the  fleet  fitted  out  in  1688  agahiBt  the 
Spsoiah  Armada,  Elisabeth  had  &rty  ships  of  her 
c*o  *,*  bntf  aeeording  to  trtfaer  aceotmts,  what  ptup- 
•dy  formed  the  royal  navy  consisted  at  her  death 
ofonlydihtaen  ships,  while  at  the  death  of  James 
it  conaiated  of  twenty-four.'  While  the  largest  of 
Elizabeth's  ships,  also,  was  only  of  the  burden  of 
lOOO  tans,  and  carried  forty  cannon,  her  snccessor, 
■0  1609,  built  a  man-of-war,  called  the  Prince,  of 
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the  bm'den  of  1400  tnos,  and  carrying  sixty-foar 
guns.  At  James's  accession,  it  is  stated  by  Sir 
William  Monson,  that  there  were  not  above  four 
hundred  shipa  in  En|^od  of  fiinr  hotidred  tnns  bur- 
den.* An  anonymons,  bnt  appnrently  well-infonned 
writer,  the  author  of  a  tract  entitled  **The  Tnde'a 
Increase,"  pnbliriied  in  1616,  has  given  ns  an  account 
of  tbe  En^idi  ablpfdng  at  Uiat  date,  which,  aWbongh 
the  elgect  of  the  writer  is  not  to  draw  a  flattering 
pietnre,  seems  to  indicate*  that  its  quantity  was  dien 
very  considerably  greater  than  -  it  would  appear  to' 
have  been  twelve  years  before,  either  from  Mon< 
son's  statement,  or  from  that  of  Raleigh  respecting 
the  general  trade  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  we  have 
adverted  in  a  preceding  page.  According  to  the 
author  of  "  Tbe  Trade's  locrease,"  there  were, 
when  he  wrote,  twenty  English  ships,  chiefly  laden 
with  herrings,  employed  in  the  trade  to  Naples, 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  Malaga,  and  the  other 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean ;  together  with  thirty 
from  Ireland,  laden  with  pipe-staves — an  article  that 
has  now  long  ceased  to  be  found  among  the  exports 
from  tiut  country.  To  Pmtngal  and  Andahisia 
twen^  ahips  were  sent  fbr  wines,  sugar,  fruits,  and 
West  India  drugs ;  to  Boordeanx,  sixty  ships  and 
barks  for  wines;  to  Hambni^  and  Middleburgh, 
thirty-five  vessels,  all  belonging  to  the  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers ;  to  Dantzic,  Koningaberg, 
&c.,  about  thirty,  namely,  six  from  London,  six 
firom  Ipswich,  and  the  rest  from  Hull,  Lyon,  and 
Newcastle;  to  Norway,  five.  Tbe  Greenland 
whale-fishery  employed  fourteen  ships;  the  Ice- 
land fishery,  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  and 
barks.  Only  one  hundred  and  twenty  small  ahips 
were  engaged,  according  to  this  writer,  in  the 
Newfoundland  fishery;  bnt  another  authority  atatea 
that  this  very  year  there  were  at  Newfoundland 
two  hundred  and  fifty  En^ish  ships,  the  burden  of 
which,  in  all,  amonnted  to  16,000  tnns.'  The 
Newcastle  coal-trade  employed  alone  fonr  hundred 
vessels;  namely,  two  hundred  for  the  snpi^  of 
London,  and  as  many  more  for  the  rest  of  England. 
•*  And  besides  our  own  ships,"  says  our  autiior, 
"hitiier,  even  to  the  mine's  month,  come  all  our 
neighboring  nations  with  their  ships  continually, 

employing  their  own  shipping  and  mariners  

The  French  sail  hither  in  whole  fleets  of  fifty  sail 
together;  serving  all  their  ports  of  Picardy,-  Nor* 
mandy,  Bretagne,  dec.,  even  as  far  as  Rochelle  and 
BouTdeanx.  And  the  ahips  of  Bremen,  Embden, 
Holland,  and  Zealand  supply  those  of  Flanders, 
dec.,  whose  shipping  is  not  great,  with  our  cods." 
Besidea  all  these,  there  were  the  afatps  belonging  to 
the  East  India  Company,  which,  if  they  were  not 
as  yet  very  numerons,  wwe  aonu  of  tibem  the 
largest  merchantmen  of  the  kingdom.  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  fai  a  treatise,  entitied  •tTfae  Defense  of 
Trade,**  pubKshed  dus  same  year,  in  reply  to  the 
author  of  *•  The  Trade's  Increase."  wlio  had  attack- 
ed the  company,  gives  a  list  of  all  the  ahipa  they 
had  employed  from  their  first  eBtabliabmeot,  which 
he  makes  to  have  been  twenty-four  in  number;  <^ 

1  N>ml  TtwetM,  im 
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which  one  was  of  1393  tans  burdan.  one  of  1100, 
ooe  of  1060,  one  of  900,  one  of  800,  and  the  rwt  of 
from  600  to  150. 

According  to  a  retnrn  made  to  an  order  of  the 
priry  council,  io  1614,  the  entire  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  England  to.  all  parts  of  the  world,  fer  the 
preceding  year,  was  ^£2,090,640  lU.  8d.;  and  that 
of  the  imports,  ^£2,141,283  17<.  IQd.  In  order, 
however,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  balance  of 
trade  was  at  this  time  favorable,  the  acconot  adds 
to  the  value  of  tho  exports  dC86,794  16«.  Hd.  for 
cnstom  on  the  goods ;  (£10,000  for  the  import  paid 
outward  on  wooleo  goods,  tin,  lead,  and  pewter; 
and  d£300,000  for  the  merohsats*  gains,  freight,  and 
other  pet^  charges ;  in  this  way  making  out  an  ap- 
parent balance  of  the  mpoits  over  the  imports,  tfr, 
as  it  is  phrased,  «  a  balance  gained  this  year  to  the 
nation"  of  ^6,383  17s.  10*^  In  169%  according 
to  anoUier  account  which  has  been  preserved,  the 
total  amount  of  exportations,  including  therein  the 
custom  at  five  per  cent,  on  such  goods  as  paid 
poundage,  the  imports  on  bays,  tin,  lead,  and  pew- 
ter, and  the  merchants'  profit  of  fifteen  per  ceot, 
together  with  freight  and  petty  charges,  was 
^£5,330,436  129.  lOd.;  while  the  total  value  of  the 
imports,  including  ^£91,059  11>.  7d.  of  customs 
does,  and  o£100,000  for  fine-run  goods,  dec.,  was 
(£2,619,315.*  This  state  of  matters,  according  to 
the  universally  prevalent  notion  of  the  time,  indi- 
cated a  balance  lost  to  the  country  that  year  by  iU 
foreign  commerce  of  ,£298,676  7f.  Hd.  But,  in 
truth,  a  comparison  of  the  two  acconnta,  supposing 
them  to  be  tolerably  correct,  only  proves  that  the 
trade  of  the  conntry,  on  the  whole,  liad  rather  in- 
creased  than  diminished  In  the  course  of  the  nine 
years  which  they  embrace.  It  appears  that  in  1613 
the  exports  and  imports,  taken  together,  amounted 
in  value  to  <£4,628.486;  and  io  1622  to  ^4,939,751. 
The  highest  of  theae  sums  may  be  about  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  nnited  valae  of  onr  preseiA  exports 
and  imports. 

The  great  staple  of  the  kingdom  still  coorioaed  to 
be  the  trade  in  wool  and  iu  wooleo  cloths.  But 
altboQgh  the  English  wool  was  finer,  and  held  in 
higher  estimation  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  processes  of 
dressing  and  dyeing  the  cloth  were  performed  had 
long  been  matter  of  regret  with  all  who  took  aa  in- 
terest io  the  prosperity  of  onr  commerce  and  mann- 
foetures.  "Wb  luve  already  noticed  Raleigh's  rep- 
resenta^tts  npon  that  subject.  At  length  an  effort 
was  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  which,  if  strong  meas- 
ures were  always  the  most  successful  in  such  cases, 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  accomplish  its  professed 
purpose.  In  1608  James  issued  a  proclamation 
absolutely  prohibiting  any  undyed  cloths  to  be  sent 
beyond  seas  even  by  the  Company  of  Merchant- 
Adventurers,  whose  charter  expressly  empowered 
them  to  export  such  cloths,  of  which,  indeed,  their 
trade  in  all  probability  mostly  consisted.  At  the 
same  time  he  granted  to  Alderman  Cockayne  a 
patent  giving  bim  the  flxcJostre  right  of  dyeing  and 
dressing  all  woolen  elotlu.  But  the  States  of  Hol- 

1  Ciicla  of  CnuMiw,     Bdwud  HiMddta,  mq.-^  im,  p.  111. 


land  and  the  Oerman  cities  Immediately  met  diese 
proceedings  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all 
English  dyed  cloths.  Thus,"  says  AndersoD, 
••was  commerce  thrown  into  confusion,  Cockayoe 
being  disabled  from  selling  his  clotfa  anywhere  but 
at  home ;  besides  that  his  cloths  were  worse  done, 
and  yet  were  dearer,  than  those  finished  in  Holhnd- 
There  was  a  very  great  clamor,  therefore,  rsiaed 
against  this  new  project  by  the  weavers  now  em- 
ployed, dec.,  so  that  tiie  king  was  obliged  to  poirnit 
the  exportation  of  a  limited  qoantity  of  white  clothe : 
and  a  few  years  after,  in  the  year  1615,  for  quietiog 
the  people,  he  foand  himself  under  tiie  neueasUy 
of  aBBnlHng  Co^yne*f  patent,  and  realning  that 
of  the  Merchant  Adventarers."  The  pnAHniion  fay 
the  Dutch  and  Oerman s,  however,  of  importa- 
tion of  En^ish  woolens  dyed  in  tfte  cloth  had,  io 
the  mean  time,  set  the  dotUen  of  Enghnd  npon 
the  new  method  dyeing  tiie  wool  before  weaving 
it,  and  thus  producing  the  kind  of  fabric  called  med- 
ley-cloth, formed  from  threads  of  different  coIotb. 
This  discovery  is  assigned  to  the  year  1613.  Either 
from  the  effects  of  the  derangement  occasioned  by 
Cockayne's  patent,  or  from  other  causes,  the  woolen 
trade  a  few  years  after  this  date  appears  to  have 
follen  into  a  declining  state.  In  1622  a  commtsskm 
was  issued  by  the  king  to  a  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  directing  them  to  inquire  into  the  caoaes 
of  the  decay,  and  the  best  means  of  effectiag  the 
revival  both  of  this  and  other  branches  of  the  na> 
tiooal  eommetse  aad  indostty ;  in  which  hia  majasly 
declares  that  botii  the  comfdainte  of  hia  onbgeeta  at 
home,  and  the  lofiffmatioa  he  received  from  his 
ministers  abroad,  had  assured  him  tliat  the  clotfa  of 
the  kingdom  had  aS  kte  years  wanted  Hmt  estima- 
tion and  vent  in  foreign  parte  which  it  formerly  had; 
that  the  wools  of  tiie  kingdom  were  fallen  much 
from  their  -wonted  values ;  and  that  trade  io  general 
was  so  far  out  of  frame  that  the  merchants  and 
cbthiers  were  greatly  disconraged ;  so  that  great 
numbers  of  people  employed  by  and  dependent  on 
them  wanted  work,  farmers  wanted  the  naual  means 
of  paying  their  rente,  landlords  foiled  to  receive  their 
former  incomes,  and  the  crown  also  snffared  by  the 
diminution  of  the  customs  and  other  duties.  The 
remainder  of  the  paper  enumerates  the  pcunls  to  be 
more  particnlarfy  inquired  into,  and  snuesta  aome 
remedies  that  might,  it  was  thot^t,  dasem  eonaid- 
eration.  The  commissionMS  were  directed,  ammig 
other  things,  to  endeavor  to  find  out  what  had  oeca- 
sioned  the  foil  in  the  price  of  wool ;  what  would  be 
the  most  effective  course  to  teka  in  order  to  iR«vent 
the  exportation  of  wool  and  woolen-yarn,  fuller's- 
earth,  and  wood-ashes ;  how  to  remedy  the  present 
unosual  scarcity  of  money,  &c.  They  were  aiso 
to  consider  if  it  might  not  be  behoovefnl  to  put  in 
execution  the  taws  still  in  force  which  obliged 
merchant-strangers  to  lay  out  the  proceeds  of  the 
merchandise  imported  by  them  on  the  native  com- 
modities of  the  realm.  The  commission  goes  on  to 
complain  that  the  merchante  trading  into  the  East- 
land countries  (that  is,  the  countries  lying  along  the 
south  shores  of  the  Baltic^  bad  neglected  of  late  to 
bring  bock  corn  as  they  nod  been  formariy  wont; 
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lod  alfo  that,  iDBtmd  of  loading  their  shipst  aa 
fbrmeriy,  with  gresfr  qoaotities  of  undressed  hemp 
and  flu.  which  set  great  nninbera  of  die  pei^e  of 
this  kiogdom  to  work  in  draaiing  th«  mao  and  coo- 
TBTtiDg  it  into  liaoD'Clotb,  thsj  now  imported  hemp 
and  flax  ready  dresaed,  and  that  for  the  moet  part 
bf  atraDgers.  Much  treasaroi  it  is  afterward  af- 
firmed, waa  yearly  speot  for  linen-cktA  impnrted 
from  abroad  at  a  high  price.  It  is  certain  that, 
before  the  close  of  this  reign,  the  Dutch  had  began 
•ncceasfiilly  to  compete  with  the  Engliah  weavers 
ia  the  mannfiicture  of  the  finer  kinda  of  woolea- 
clotb,  a  branch  in  which  this  country  had  till  now 
stood  nnrifaled.  In  1624  a  statement  was  ^ven  in 
to  tba  parfiament,  by  which  it  appeared  that  25,000 
piecea  of  fine  woolens  had  been  that  year  maou- 
factored  in  Holland ;  whereupon  the  Honae  of 
CoDimooa  reaolred)  first,  «TImt  the  Merchant 
Adreotaren'  Cwnpany  aetting  inpotta  npmi  onr 
elatha  ia  a  grieraDca,  and  oo^  not  to  be  cootinned; 
and  that  all  otfaer«ierehants  proniscnoaaly,  aa  well 
H  that  conpanff  may.  transport  ererywhere  nwtb- 
cm  and  weatern  doaens,  kerseys,  and  now  draper- 
iM secondly,  That  other  merchauta  besides  the 
M«rcbant  Adrentarers'  Company  may  freely  trade 
with  dyed  and  dressed  cloths,  and  all  sorts  of  colored 
clotbs,  into  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries." 
Tbia  waa  certainly  the  true  way  of  restoring  the 
trade,  and  of  securing  to  the  Engliah  weaTera  some- 
ihiDg  better  than  even  that  exclusive  poaseaaion  of 
the  mannfaetare  of  the  fiaer  fabrics,  which  was  now 
irrecoverably  lost. 

Aeeordiog  to  the  author  of  The  Trade's  In- 
crease," the  commerea  of  England  with  Spain  and 
Pmngal  had  fallen  to  an  low  a  atate*  in  oonseqneoce 
of  the  loag  wars  widi  those  eountriea  in  Eliaabet3i*a 
tine,  that  when  he  pnUtataed  hia  work,  in  1616,  it 
■eareely  employed  five  hundred  seameow  An  at- 
tempt vraa  made  in  1616  to  revive  the  trade  to  the 
com  of  Qnioea  by  the  chartering  of  a  company 
with  the  excluaive  prlvil^e  of  carrying  it  on  ;  but 
the  only  result  was,  that  the  company  and  the  pri- 
vate tdventarers,  whose  former  freedom  waa  invaded 
b;  the  charter,  became  involved  in  such  disputes  aa 
MOO  ruined  boUi ;  so  that  the  trade  was  for  some 
yean  ^ndooed  altogether.  Considerable  annoy- 
aoce  was  experienced  by  our  commerce  in  the 
Booth  of  Eoropet  in  the  course  of  this  reigo,  6rom  the 
pirstes  of  the  Barbary  coaat.  About  the  year  1616 
the  fleet  of  these  oorsain  is  stated  to  have  conslated 
«f  fatty  m&  of  t^  strips,  that  carrying  the  admiral 
being  vt  fiOO  tans  harden ;  with  this  force  they 
■track  terror  all  along  the  Spanish  coasts,  dividing 
it  into  two  sqaadrona,  with  one  of  which  they  bk>ck- 
ed  op  the  port  of  Mal^a,  while  with  the  other  they 
craised  between  Lisbon  and  Seville.  In  1620  tbe 
kug  commissioned  Sir  Robert  Maunselli  vice-admi- 
ral of  England,  to  lead  a  fleet,  composed  partly  of 
■ome  royal  ships,  partly  of  others  belonging  to 
private  individuals,  against  the  pirates ;  but  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  done  in  consequence.  The 
next  year,  however,  Mannsell  actually  proceeded 
to  Algiers,  with  an  annament  conaisting  of  eight 
■hips,  tonr  of  them  eazrying  forty  cannon  each,  be- 


sides twelve  armed  merchantmen,  the  whole  having 
on  board  a  fima  of  nearly  2700  men.  But,  after 
maluQg  an  attempt  to  bum  the  shlpa  in  the  Mole, 
which  did  not  sneceed,  U  was  deemed  pmdmt  to 
return  home,  under  the '  eonvictimi  that  nnthing 
further  could  be  done.  It  ia  aaid  that  the  corsairs, 
as  aoon  as  Maunaell  had  turned  hia  baok,  picked  up 
nearly  forty  good  English  ships,  and  infested  tlie 
Spanish  coasts  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  Two 
years  after  we  find  complaints  made  both  by  foreign 
powers  and  by  Enghsb  merchants,  that  sundry  sub- 
jects o(  England  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  tiie 
rovers  of  Algiers  and  Tnois  with  ammuDitioo,  mili- 
tary weapons,  and  provisions,  whereby  they  were 
enabled  to  disturb  onr  own  commerce  as  well  as 
that  of  other  Christian  nations;  on  vrfaich  Jamea 
issued  a  proclamation  strictly  prohibiUog  all  hia  snb- 
jects-from  oflbuding  for  the  future  in  that  sort. 

We  have  sketched  in  tbe  preceding  Book  the 
history  of  the  several  attempts  which  were  made  in 
the  latter  port  of  die  reigo  of  ElhubeOi,  to  effect 
settlements  in  the  new^-discovered  world  of  North 
America,  priBcipnIly  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his 
relations.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  Sir  Richard 
Greoville,  and  which  all  terminated  so  nnsuccess- 
fully  or  disastrously.'  A  considerable  intercourse 
had,  however,  been  kept  up  with  the  Indians  on  tbe 
coasts  of  Virginia  and  the  more  northern  part  of  the 
American  continent  by  the  merchants  both  of  Lon- 
don and  Bristol,  who  found  it  very  profitable  to  pur- 
chase  their  furs  and  skins  with  beads,  knives,  combs,, 
and  otber  such  trinkets  or  articles  of  little  value,, 
ever  since  a  Captain  Goaoold,  in  the  year  1602,  had. 
for  tbe  first  time  made  the  voyage  to  those  parts  by 
a  dhrect  course,  wfthout  aaifing  round  about  to  die- 
West  Indies  and  through  the  Oulf  of  Florida,  as- 
had  always  been  done  by  preceding  navigators.  At 
length,  in  1606,  James  chartered  two  companies,. 
the  first  called  that  of  the  London  Adventurers,  or 
South  Virginia  Company,  who  were  authorized  to- 
plant  all  tbe  American  coast  comprehended  between, 
the  34th  and  41st  degrees  of  north  latitude,  or  the- 
conotry  which  afterward  formed  the  provioces  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  and  Sooth  Carolina ; 
the  second,  called  the -Company  of  Plymouth  Ad- 
venturers, to  whom  was  assigned  all  the  territory 
to  tbe  north  of  this  as  far  as  to  tbe  45th  degree  of 
latitude,  including  the  modern  Pennaylrania,  New 
Jersey,  New  YoriL,  and  the  New  England  Stties. 
The  jjondon  Company  that  saine  year  sent  pnt  a 
hnndred  settlers  in  two  ships,  who  ibunded,  abotit 
three  miles  firom  die  month  of  the  Powhatan  (now 
cdled  James  River),  the  present  town,  still  known' 
by  its  original  name  of  James  Town,  in  Virginia. 
In  1610  this  company  obtained  a  second  charter,  in^ 
corporating  them  anew  by  the  name  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of 
the  City  of  London  for  the  First  Colony  of  Virginia,, 
and  empowering  them  to  grant  lands  to  the  adven- 
turers and  planters,  to  appoint  a  resident  council,  to- 
place  and  displace  officers,  6cc. — in  short,  granting, 
them  all  the  powers  of  self-government.  In  1612  a 
settlement  was  formed  on  the  Bermuda,  or  Somers- 
1  Sm  vd.  ii.  |ip.  TSl 
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lalea,  by  a  company  of  peraraa,  to  whom  the  king 
granted  a  cfaarter  after  they  had  pnrohaaod  die 
ialanda  from  the  Virgioia  Company,  who  daimed 
the  domlolon  of  them  in  conaeqneiice  of  their  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  as  was  mppoMd,  by  two  of 
their  captains,  Sir  George  Somers  and  Sir  Thonaa 
Gatei,  wbo  were  shipwrecked  on  one  of  them,  in 
the  coune  of  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  in  1609,  and 
lived  there  for  nino  months,  though  they  had  been 
really  visited  a  hnodred  years  before  by  Bermnda,  a 
Spanish  navigator.  In  1616,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
released  from  his  long  confinement  in  die  Tower, 
received  from  James  his  commissioo  to  vodertake 
the  voyage  to  Qoiaoa,  in  Sonth  America,  which  the 
gallant  adveotarer  entered  npon  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  and  the  fttal  iesne  of  which  ha*  al- 
ready been  related.*  Meanwhile,  althoiigfa  the  co^ 
ony  in  Virginia  went  on  ineraasing,  and  began,  aftn- 
many  disappointmentSt  to  promise  some  return  to 
the  outlay  of  the  adventnrera,  th^  had  enoogh  to 
do  in  defending  their  possessions  agaiort  enemies 
and  rival  claimants  on  all  aides  of  th«m.  Besides 
the  contests  in  which  they  were  involved  with  tlie 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  they  found  themselves  called 
upon  to  take  measares  for  driving  away  both  a  nom- 
ber  of  Frenchmen  who  had  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  settled  in  Acadia  (the  present  Nova  Scotia),  and 
in  the  country  nowforming  the  New  England  States; 
and  also  a  body  of  Dutch  colonists  wbo  had  built  the 
town  of  New  Amaterdam  (the  present  New  York) 
and  the  port  of  Orange  (now  Albany),  in  what  they 
called  the  country  of  New  Netherlands,;  for  as  yet 
all  the  eastern  coast  of  the  American  continent, 
from  the  34tfa  to  the  45th  parallets  of  latitude,  was 
considered  as  belonging  either  to  southern  olr  north- 
ern Virginia,  and  as,  therefore,  ioclnded  in  the 
grants  to  the  two  companies.  Both  the  French 
and  the  Dutch  were  dislodged  in  1618  by  the  En- 
glish governor,  Sir  Samnel  Argal;  but  the  latter 
soon  returned,  and  eventually  made  good  their  posi- 
tioD.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish 
English  settlements  in  the  northern  parts  of  this 
territory ;  but  it  waa  not  till  the  year  1620  that  the 
first  plantation  was  made  which  actually  took  root 
and  became  permanent,  at  a  place  called  Plymouth, 
the  country  around  which  soon  after  received  the 
name  of  New  England  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterward  Charles  I.).  About  the  same  time,  also, 
a  grant  of  the  Island  of  Baibadoea,  which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  for  the  King  of  England  by  an 
English  ship  returning  from  Guinea  in  1605,  was 
obtained  from  James  by  bis  lord  treasurer.  Lord 
Leigh,  afterward  Earl  of  Marlborough,  for  himself 
and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity ;  and,  under  his  sanction, 
a  settlement  was  made  upon  it,  and  the  town  of 
James  Town  founded,  in  1624,  by  a  colony  sent  out 
at  the  expense  of  Sir  William  Conrteeo,  an  opulent 
and  spirited  merchant  of  London.  Various  schemes 
had  also  been  entertained,  and  some  of  them  in 
part  carried  into  effect,  though  they  all  failed  in  Ae 
end,  for  establishing  English  colonies  in  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America.   But  even  at  the  close  of  this  reign,  the 
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parent  oelooy  of  Vir^oia  waa  atfll  &r  frvm  bmng  in 
a  8atiifiwtM7  slate,  w  holdyig  out  a  eamplato  aiaai^ 
anc*  of  atabili^  and  oMmate  aueeaas.  One  ^  die  j 
hut  aeta  of  Jaawa'a  goveramMit  waa  to  oowaisaiem 
a  number  of  BoUemaD  ud  gendemeo  to  mke  ta- 
quiry  into  ilie  eonditton  of  that  colony ;  the  oearaea 
taken  for  setUing  wbioh,  hia  maiea^  declares,  had 
not  had  the  good  effsct  iateiided— «  previous  com- 
mission having  reported  that  most  of  the  penoai 
sent  thither  had  either  died  by  aickneas  and  famine, 
or  been  raasaaored  by  the  natiret ;  and  tiut  aneh  as 
stilt  survived  were  in  lamentable  necessity  and  waat 
notwithstandingall  which,  however,  theeommisuon- 
era  cone^nd  Ae  conntry  to  be  bo^  fnytfnl  and 
faealtiifol,  and  that,  if  induscry  were  naed,  it  wimfcl 
prodnea  many  good  staple  oommoditieB,  though,  by 
Ae  neglect  of  the  goveraon  and  oaawgera,  it  bad 
■a  yet  prod  need  few  or  none. 

There  woi  one  oommodi^  now  bei^nniag  to  be 
railed  hi  Virginia,  tfa«ir  eultintioo  irfirtiich  woold 
hardly  eontribnte  te  reeomamnd  Hw  aettlera  to  | 
James's  favor.  A  portion  of  his  literary  &me  rooted 
□poo  bis  sii^nlar  treatise  entitled  "  A  OoanterUnt 
to  Tobacco,"  in  which  he  assails  the  oae  ai  tliat 
herb  with  every  form  of  pedantic  invective.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  grand  display  of  declamatory  py- 
rotechnics, he  isBued,  besidea*  io  the  oonne  of  his 
reign,  a  suceewion  of  royal  prookmaUooa  in  denoa- 
ciattoo  of  tobacco,  some  of  which  are  almoet  aa  tam* 
pestoous  as  his  book.  In  1604,  while  aa  yet  all  the 
tobacco  imported  oaaoe  frun  tiie  Spaoisli  Wmt  In- 
diMt  he  took  it  upon  him,  ^rithont  cdnaeot  cf 
pariiameot,  to  raise  the  duty  upon  It  from  twopence 
to  six  shillings  and  tenpence  a  pound*  with  die  pro- 
fessed object  of  preventiDg  the  enonnoiia  inooDve- 
nienees  proceeding,  as  he  declared,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  the  article  daily  brought  into  the  realm. 
"  Tobacco,"  says  the  eommissieo  direetod  upon  this 
occasion  to  the  lord  treasnrer,  "being  a  drug  of  late 
years  found  out,  and  brought  from  foreign  .parte  in 
small  qnantities,  was  taken  and  used  by  the  better 
sort,  both  then  and  now,  only  aa  physic  to  preaerve 
health ;  but  it  is  now  at  Ais  day,  through  evil  cus- 
tom and  the  toleration  thereof,  eaeesmvely  taken  by 
a  number  of  riotous  aod  disorderly  persona  of  mean 
and  base  eoodition,  who  do  spend  most  of  their  tine 
in  that  idle  vanity,  to  the  evU  example  and  eorrnpt- 
ing  of  others,  and  also  do  consume  Ute  w^es  which 
many  of  them  get  by  their  labor,  not  caring  at  what 
price  they  buy  that  drug;  by  ^ich  the  health  of  s 
great  number  of  our  people  is  impaired,  and  their 
bodies  weakened  and  made  unfit  for  labor."    lu  his 

Counterblast"  he  affirms  that  some  gentlenien 
bestowed  three,  some  four  hundred  pounds  a-year 

upon  this  precious  stiok ;"  an  crstimate  in  which 
the  royal  pen  roust  surely  be  understood  to  be  mo- 
ning  on  in  poetic  numbers.  When  the  Vit^niao 
colonists  began  to  cultivate  tobacco,  James  complain- 
ed that  they  made  so  much  as  to  overstock  the  mar- 
ket; and  in  1619  he  issued  a  proclamotion  coromaod- 
ing  that  the  production  of  it  sfaonld  not  exceed  tbe 
rate  of  a  hundredweight  for  each  indiridnal  planter. 
In  this  regulation,  however,  his  miOnty  appears  to 
have  had  an  eye  to  die  interests  of  tin  royal  rev- 
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eoae  m  w«U  a*  to  tlw  healdi  of  his  people;  for  he 
at  the  auM  time  coalneB  Ab  right  of  importiiig  the 
cominodi^  t»  aaoh  poraona  u  he  ahoidd  Ucenae  fbr 
tlMt  pnrpoaa;  in  other  wotda,  he  takes  the  mooep- 
oly  <^  in  iato  hia  own  heads,  and  avowa  it  to  be  hia 
ot^eet  to  raiae  ita  price.  Id  a  {HoelamatMii  of  the 
Deit  year,  enfbruDg  thia  restriction  upon  the  cntti- 
ntioD  of  Ab  ptaot,  which  had  not  been  atrietly 
attended  to,  he  again  inveighs  agaiDat  the  use  of 
tobacco  as  "  tending  to  a  general  and  new  corrnption 
4^  men'a  bodina  and  manners,"  Nerertheleas  he 
faoldj  it,  >•  of  the  two,  more  tolerable  that  the  same 
sboold  be  imported,  among  many  other  raoittea  and 
■aperfloities  which  come  from  bejrond  seas,  than  to 
be  pennit&ed  to  be  planted  here  within  this  realm, 
thereby  to  aboae  and  miaemploy  the  a<Ml  of  thtf 
froitfal  kingdcaa.'*  At  length,  in  the  last  year  of 
bii  rwgo,  on  the  petitioB  of  the  Hovse  of  Commons, 
James  ooaeoBted  to  [volulnt  the  UDportation  of  all 
tobacco  except  eoch  sa  should  be  of  the  growth  <tf 
tfaa  English  plantations ;  but  this  be  profeaaed  to  do 
iritboat  any  Bbeteroeot  of  hia  old  and  well-known 
avstuoo  to  the  nseleea  sad  peroiciraa  weed,  and 
•olely  because  he  had  been  often  and  eRrnestly  im- 
portuned to  that  effect  by  many  of  bis  loriog  anb- 
jflcts,  pfamters  and  adrenturera  in  Vii^aia  and  the 
Soams  Isles,  on  the  ground  that  Uiose  colonies 
were  bat  yet  in  their  infoncy,  and  could  not  be 
brought  to  maturity  uoIeaB  he  should  be  pleased  for 
a  time  to  tolaiate  their  planting  and  Tending  of  to- 
bacco. The  praelamatku  alae  strictly  prolubited  the 
uttodveltOB  irfaoy  tobacco  from  Scotland  or  Ireland ; 
bot  it  appeals  from  many  more  proclamadoos  that 
mn  iaaoed  in  die  eonrse  of'ihe  aett  reign,  absolute- 
ly fbriiidding  the  MiUivatioD  flf  the  heri)  in  any  of  the 
home  domioioiis  at  the  crami,  that  it  cootinaed  to  be 
tuMd  in  large  quantities  for  a  long  time  after  this 
ID  En^ad  itaell^  as  well  as  in  both  those  eonotries. 

The  march  both  of  colonization  and  of  commerce 
appears  to  have  been  considerably  accelerated  during 
the  apace  that  elapsed  from  the  accession  of  Charles 
I.  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  king 
sod  parliament.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
Charles,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  colony  was  not 
best  managed  by  an  incorporated  company,  "coo- 
■iMiog  of  a  moltitBde  of  persons  of  various  dispoai- 
tioDS,  among  whom  adaira  of  the  greatest  moment 
are  ruled  by  a  majority  of  votes,"  ordained  by  a  proc- 
hmation  that  the  government  of  Virginia  should 
heaeefbrth  depend  immediately  on  himself^  and  be 
■dminiatwed  by  a  go? amor  and  residenc  council  ap- 
pwBtfld  by  the  crown  and  acting  in  anbordination  to 
the  prhry  council  at  home*  Id  making  this  change, 
Charies  treated  the  charter  of  the  Virginia  Compa- 
ny as  baviog  been  aoDulled  by  his  father;  and  James, 
indeed,  in  his  proclamation  of  the  preceding  year, 
already  quoted,  declares  that,  having  by  the  advice 
of  his  privy  couQcil  resolved  to  alter  the  charters  of 
tba  aaid  company  as  to  paints  of  government,  and  the 
trsaanrer  and  company  not  submitting  thereto,  "the 
old  c barters  are  now  avoided  by  a  quo  warranto." 
Charles,  however,  in  his  proclamation,  does  oot  rest 
the  right  of  the  crown  akogether  upon  this  revoca- 
^■i  he  broadly  advances  the  principle  that  theae 


colonies  and,  1^  tmplicatioa,  all  others  &tuded  or 
oecopied  by  Engtiah  subjects,  were  essoDtially  a  pn- 
tion  of  the  domtDint  of  the  mother  couDtiy ;  *>  cod- 
sidering,  also,"  are  hia  words,  **tfaat  wo  bold  thoso 
territories  of  Vi^nia  and  the  Somers  Iries,  as  also 
that  of  New  EngUod,  lately  planted,  with  the  limits 
thereof,  to  be  a  part  of  our  royal  empire."  It  is  said 
that  by  this  time  the  Vii^inian  companies  had  ex* 
ponded  a  capital  of  not  less  than  dESOO,000,  from, 
which  they  had  as  yet  derived  bot  a  very  inadequate 
return,  so  that  many  of  the  original  adventurers, 
thoroughly  weary  of  the  specnlatioD,  had  aold  their 
shares  for  what  they  would  bring.  The  failure  of 
their  expectatiooa,  however,  did  not  check  other 
attempts  of  the  same  kind.  Almoat  all  the  West 
India  islaods  not  prerionsly  settled  upon  were  taken 
poBsesaion  of  and  cotooized  within  a  few  years  from 
this  date.  In  1627  an  £n^ish  and  a  French  com- 
pany  divided  the  island  of  St.  Christopfaera  between 
them ;  and  the  next  year  the  English  added  to  the 
territoiy  in  their  occnpation  the  neighboring  small 
isle  of  Nevis,  and  also  sent  off  a  detachment  of  their 
body  to  Barbuda,  as  they  likewise  did  others  in  sub- 
sequent years  to  Montserrat  and  Antigua.  Mean- 
while, in  1629,  Charles  confirmed  a  former  grant  to 
James  Hay,  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  to  his  heira  forever, 
of  all  the  Caribbee  Islands,  as  they  were  called,  in- 
cluding both  those  that  have  juat  been  mentioned  and 
also  Barbedoes.  with  regard  to  which  an  arrangement 
had  been  made  with  the  former  grantee,  the  Earl 
of  Marlborough.  That  aame  year  he  granted  in 
perpetuity  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  and  his  heirs  all  the 
Bahama  or  Lncaya  Isles,  together  with  what  was 


then  called  Uie  province  of  Carolina,  oo  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  being  the  Immense  region 
now  forming  the  states  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Tennesaee,  and  the  aonUiem  part  of 
Louisiana.  This  vsst  territory  was  afterward  con- 
veyed to  Heath  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  bad 
planted  some  parts  of  it  before  the  civil  wars  at  home 
interrupted  hia  operations*  The  Bahama  Islands 
are  also  believed  to  have  been  begun  to  be  planted 
about  thia  time.  In  1632  a  part  of  what  had  till  now 
been  considered  as  the  territory  of  Virginia  was 
granted  by  Charlea  to  be  held  in  five  and  common 
soGcage  by  Lord  Baltimore,  his  majesty  at  the  aame 
time  giving  it  the  name  of  Maryland,  in  honor  of  the 
queen.  Lord  BalUmore  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and 
Maryland,  which  began  to  be  colonized  within  two 
yeara  from  the  date  of  the  chartert  afterward  form- 
ed the  main  refuge  of  the  persons  of  that  religion 
who  were  driven  by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws 
from  England,  greatly  to  the  perturbation  and  rage 
of  their  Puritan  neighbors  in  Vir^nia,  who  made 
several  attempts  to  drive  the  idolaters  from  a  soil 
which,  besides  its  having  been  thus  desecrated,  they 
regarded  as  rightfully  belonging  to  their  own  colony. 
And  in  1641,  after  the  failure  of  a  similar  attempt 
made  some  years  before,  an  English  colony  was  set- 
tlHd,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Willoughby,  in  Suri- 
nam, on  the  southern  continent  of  America — the 
Guiana,  the  dream  of  whose  gold  minea  lured  on 
Raleigh  to  hia  fatal  expedition. 
The  course  of  the  growth  and  eiUenaioD  of  the 
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fbreign  commerce  of  the  eoontiy  during  this  inter- 
vrI  is  marked  by  few  locideott  reqairing  to  be  ape- 
ciRlly  recorded ;  bat  the  general  reanlta  show  that  the 
progreu  made  muat  have  been  considerable.  Ad 
accoaot  of  the  height  to  which  the  trade  of  Eogland 
liad  arrived,  in  1638,  is  given  by  Lewes  Roberta,  in 
his  work  entitled  «'  The  Merchaot's  Map  of  Com- 
merce," published  at  London  in  that  year;  and, a 
Hummaryof  what  ia  most  material  in  his  statements, 
with  a  few  additional  notices  from  other  sources, 
will  be  Buflicient  for  our  present  purpose.  Roberta, 
a  native  of  the  principality,  is  almost  as  eloquent  in 
some  passages  as  his  countryman  Fluellin;  but  even 
his  llouriahes  have  their  value  as  ezpresaing  some- 
thing of  Uie  high  tone  and  bearing  which  English 
merchants  now  aasamcd.  He  enters  npon  hia  de- 
scription all  but  overwhelmed  1^  the  magnitnde  to 
which  the  commerce  of  bis  conntiy  had  attained, 
scarcely  allowing  himself  to  hope  that  it  can  long 
continue  of  the  same  extent,  and  almost  afraid  to 
advert  to  any  thing  apparently  so  extravagant,  and 
merely  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  as  the  notion 
that  it  should  ever  become  greater  than  it  was. 

When  I  survey,"  he  exclaims,  **  every  kingdom 
and  great  city  of  the  world,  and  every  petty  port 
and  creek  of  the  same,  and  find  in  each  of  these 
some  English  prying  after  the  trade  and  commerce 
thereof,  ...  I  am  easily  brought  to  imagine  that 
either  this  great  traffic  of  Eogknd  is  at  its  full  per- 
fecUon,  or  that  it  aims  higher  than  can  hitherto  by 
ray  weak  sight  be  either  seen  or  discerned.  I  must 
confess  England  breeds  in  its  own  womb  the  princi- 
pal supporters  of  its  present  splendor,  and  nourish- 
eth  with  its  own  milk  the  commodities  that  give  both 
luster  and  life  to  the  continuance  of  this  trade,  which 
I  pray  may  neither  ever  decay,  nor  yet  have  the  least 
diminution.  But  England  being  naturally  seated  in 
another  corner  of  the  world,  and  herein  bending  un- 
der the  weight  of  too  ponderous  a  burden,  can  not 
possibly  always  and  forever  find  a  vent  for  all  those 
commodities  that  are  seen  to  be  daily  imported  and 
brought  within  the  compass  of  so  narrow  a  circuit, 
anlesa  thero  can  be,  by  the  policy  and  govemnient 
of  the  state,  a  mean  found  out  to  make  this  island 
either  the  common  emporinm  and  staple  of  all  En- 
rope,  or  at  leastwise  of  all  these  our  neighboring 
northern  regions.*'*  He  then  proceeds  to  observe 
that  English  commerce  was  brmerly  confined  to  the 
export  of  the  staple  merchandise  of  the  country, 

such  as  are  cloths,  lead,  tin,  some  new  late  draper- 
ies, and  other  English  real  and  royal  commodities," 
and  to  the  import  from  foreign  parts  of  mere  sup- 
plies for  ourselves  ;  but  that  "  the  late  great  traffic 
uf  this  island  hath  been  such  that  it  hath  not  only 
proved  a  bountiful  mother  to  the  inhabitants,  but 
also  a  courteous  nurae  to  the  adjoining  neighbors 
so  that  whatever  trade  they  had  lost  we  had  gained, 
and  they  now  obtained  a  large  portion  of  what  they 
consumed  of  the  produce  of  distant  pftrts  of  the 
world  tbrongh  the  medium  of  Enghnd.*  Thus 

I  Map.  of  CommerM,  fal,  Lon.  1638,  Firt.  ii.  p.  iSI. 

*  TIm  ortKinal  it  a  little  obican  ban,  ^panntlj  ibraofb  wmt 
t7P«snphieil  «mt ;  bat,  from  what  fallinra,  Iba  mub  of  tba  paaaa^e 
'ippaan  ta  ba  aa  wt  bava  firan  it. 


EnghiDd,  he  proceeds,  had  fallan  into  the  traffic  with 
India,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  which  was  fyrmvrtf  eo- 
joyed  1^  Venice,  and  now  ftimiifaed  that  very  city 
plenteously  with  the  rich  commodities  of  these  enst- 
em  countries.  London  also  supplied  the  place  of 
Venice  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  To  France  Eng^d 
still  brought  the  excellent  commodities  of  Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria,  Aleppo,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Torkisfa  dominions,  the  French  having  almost  lost 
their  owd  trade  with  those  parts.  Nay,  to  the 
Tnrks  themselves  England  now  eonveyed  the  pre- 
cions  spices  of  India,  after  their  own  merchanti  had 
ceased  to  carry  on  that  trade.  "Will  you,"  coo- 
tinnes  our  author, "  view  Mnscoria,  survey  Sweden, 
look  npon  Denmark,  peruse  the  East  Conntry,  and 
those  other  colder  regions;  there  shall  yon  find 
the  English  to  have  been;  the  inhabltanta,  from  the  ' 
prince  to  the  peasant,  wear  English  woolen  fiveiy, 
feed  in  English  pewter,  sauce  with  English  In- 
dian spices,  and  send  to  their  enemies  sad  English 
leaden  messengers  of  death.  Will  you  behold  the 
Netherlands,  whose  eyes  and  hearts  envy  Koglsnd'! 
traffic,  yet  they  must  per  force  confess  that,  for  sll 
their  great  boasts,  they  are  indebted  to  LoodoD  for 
most  of  their  Syria  commodities,  besides  what  of 
other  wares  else  they  have  of  English  growth.  Will 
yon  aee  France,  and  travel  it  from  Marselia  to 
Oahia,  thoogh  they  stand  least  in  need  of  us,  yet 
they  can  not  last  long  witfaont  our  commoditiei. 
And  for  Spain,  if  yon  pry  therein  from  the  prince's  ' 
palace  to  the  poor  man's  cottage,  he  will  nolo  d  JXoi 
(tow  to  God)  there  is  no  clothing  comparable  to  the 
English  bay,  norfAtasiaU  excelling  a  seasonable  En- 
glisk  red  herring  P'  So  ambitious  a  burst  of  rhetoric 
might  have  had  a  more  imposing  close  ;  but  the  red 
herring  serves  not  ill  to  introduce  the  more  cnim  and 
prosnic  statement  of  particulara  to  which  Mr.Roberti 
now  descends  from  these  extensive  general  views. 

In  a  letter  written  to  King  James,  in  support  of 
the  complaints  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  against 
the  patent  or  charter  granted,  as  mentioned  in  a 
former  page,  to  Alderman  Cockayne,  the  great  Ba- 
con says,  '*  I  confess  I  did  ever  tbiok  that  trading  to 
companies  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Eng^i^  natnre, 
which  wnnteth  that  seme  general  view  of  a  repnblie 
which  mnneth  in  the  Dutch,  and  serves  them  in- 
stead of  a  company."  And  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  common  notion  of  ibB  times;  whatever 
trade  WBB  carried  on  by  private  indbidoals  waa  as 
yet  considered  to  be  of  very  aecondary  importance. 
In  this  feeling  our  author  begins  his  ennmerstioD 
with  the  East  India  Company,  who,  he  says,  trad- 
ing to  Persia,  India,'  and  Arabia,  export  to  these 
countries  our  English  commodities,  and  bring  back 
thence  "  pepper,  cloves,  maces,  nutmegs,  cottons, 
rice,  calicoes  of  sundry  sorts,  besoar  stooea,  sloes, 
borax,  calamus,  cassia,  mirabolans,  myrrh,  opium, 
rhubarb,  cinnamon,  sanders,  spikenard,  musk,  civet, 
tamarinds,  precious  stones  of  all  sorts,  as  diamonds, 
pearls,  carbuncles,  emeralds,  Jncynths,  sapphires, 
spinala,  turqnes,  topasea,  indigo,  and  nlks,  raw  and 
wrought  into  Sundry  fiibrics,  benjamin,  camphirB, 
sandal-vrood,  and  infinite  other  commodities.  And 
though  in  India  and  these  pHta,"  he  adds,  ••their 
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tnda  efnaliKeth  not  HaitlMr  the  Poiti^&ls  nor  the 

Batch,  yet  m  caodid,  fair,  and  merchaQt-Iike  deal- 
ing, theae  Paguis,  MDhammedHns,  and  Gentiles  hold 
Umud  in  esteem  far  above  them,  and  [they]  deserr- 
fldlf  have  here  the  epithet  of  far  more  curreat  and 
sqnue  dealers.  Aad  although  for  the  present  this 
tnda  and  company  do  saffer  aodar  some  adverse 
clouds,  and  groan  under  some  ankiod  Iobbob  by  the 
blaehood  of  the  Netherlanders,  and. sad  accidents  at 
BBi,  jet  their  adventures  and  acts  are  praiseworthy, 
and  their  fair  eDdeavors  Hot  England's  honor  in  point 
of  trade  meriteth  due  eommendatioiu  and  just  ap- 
phtue.**  The  affiiira  of  the  compaay,  in  truth,  had 
been  bU  tfaia  reign  to  a  rery  depressed  state.  la 
Hi^,  1628^  their  stock  bad  fallen  to  eigh^  per  cent-, 
or  t»  less  dinn  two  fifths  of  the  price  at  which  it  had 
fold  eleven  years  before.  At  length,  in  1631,  a  new 
stock  of  ^20,000  was  raised  with  great  difficnlty. 
Bat  while  they  were  still  strag^iog  with  inadequate 
moans  and  with  the  hostility  of  the  Dutch  and  Por- 
tngaese  abroad,  they  were  suddenly  iDvoWed  in  still 
Dore  sflrioos  embarrassments  by  a  flagrant  violation 
of  their  charter  on  the  part  of  the  king,  who,  in 
December,  1635,  granted  a  new  charter  to  Sir  Wili- 
iani  Coartea  and  others  to  trade  for  five  years  to 
Goa,  Malabar,  China,  and  Japan.  Under  this 
Bothsritf  ConrCen  and  his  associates  the  next  year 
fittsd  oat  and  dispatched  some  ships  an  an  adven- 
tnre,  in  the  eoorse  itf  which  theybeeame  embroiled 
fint  irith  the  Mognl.  and  then  with  the  Cbinese.  the 
fbrmer  of  whom  made  reprisBls  npoo  the  property 
of  the  oripoal  company,  while  the  latter  declared 
the  English,  with  whom  they  were  now  brought 
into  contact  for  the  first  time,  to  be  the  enemies  of 
tba  empire,  and  as  such  to  be  forever  excluded 
from  its  ports.  By  tliese  and  other  proceedings,  it 
vu  estimated  that  this  new  company,  whose  char- 
ter TBS  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  king  in  1637, 
hid  injared  the  old  company  to  the  amonnt  of  fully 
•£100,000  before  it  was  dissolved  in  1646,  by  which 
tims  it  bad  also,  according  to  their  own  account, 
■■ceaiioaed  a  loas  to  Conrten  and  his  associates  of 
■bove  dClSO.OOO. 

The  Turkey  Company  is  the  next  that  Roberts 
notices.  Of  this  body  he  says,  '*  Not  yearly,  but 
ttoDtbly,  nay,  almost  weekly,  their  ships  are  ob- 
Mrved  to  go  to  and  fro,  exporting  hence  the  clothe 
of  Suffolk,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Coventry, 
dfed  tod  dressed  ;  kerseys  of  Hampshire  and  York ; 
lead,  lie,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  aboveaaid  India 
ipicea,  indigo,  and  calicoes ;  and  in  return  thereof 
import  from  Turkey  the  raw  silks  of  Persia,  Da- 
■nsKO,  Tripoly,  6k,  ;  galls  of  Mosolo  and  Toccat ; 
dumlets,  grograms,  and  mohairs  of  Angora  ;  cottons 
and  cotton-yam  of  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  some* 
tinea  the  gems  of  India,  and  drugs  of  Egypt  and 
Antna;  the  mvseadins  of  Candia,  the  corancn  [cur- 
nnta]  and  mis  of  Zante,  Cepbalonia,  and  Morea, 
with  snndry  others."  The  mention  of  cotton  by 
I^oberts  in  these  accounts  of  the  exports  of  the  East 
India  and  Turkey  companies  appears  to  have  been 
leneralty  overlooked ;  the  earliest  notice  either  of 
the  Engliab  cotton  roaonfacture  or  of  the  import  of 
^  nw  material  being  commooty  stated  to  bo  that 


found  in  his  sabseqnent  work,  •«  The  Treasure  of 

Trafic,"  published  in  1641,  where  it  is  said,  "  The 
town  of  Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also 
herein  remembered,  and  worthily  for  their  encour- 
agemeot  commended,  who  buy  the  yaro  of  the  Irish 
in  great  qaantity,  and,  wearing  it,  return  the  same 
again  into  Irelaod  to  sell.  Neither  doth  their  indus- 
try rest  here,  for  they  buy  cotton-wool  in  London, 
that  cornea  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at 
home  work  the  same,  and  perfect  it  into  fustians, 
vermiUons,  dimities,  and  other  such  stuffs,  and  then 
return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is  rented  and 
sold,  and  not  seUom  sent'  into  foreign  parts,  who 
have  means  at  far  easier  terms  to  provide  them- 
selves  of  the  said  first  materials.**  This  account 
implies  that  the  cotton  manufacture  had  already 
reached  a  point  of  considerable  advancement,  so 
that  it  must  have  been  established  for  some  years  at 
^e  time  when  the  "  Treasure  of  Trafic"  was  writ- 
ten. Various  old  acts  of  parliament  and  other 
authorities,  it  may  be  observed,  make  mention  of 
Manchester  cottons  and  cotton-velvets  before  the 
seventeenth  century  *,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  fab- 
rics so  denominated  were  all  really  composed  of 
sheep's  wool.  The  manufactare  of  cottons,  proper- 
ly so  called,  in  England  can  not  be  traced  farther  back 
than  to  Uie  period  with  whidi  we  are  now  engaged, 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  Ancient  Company  of  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers ia  the  third  in  Roberts's  list.  They  are 
described  as  ftirniahing  the  cities  of  Hamburgh, 
Rbtlerdam,  and  others  in  the  Netherlands  with  En- 
glish cloth  of  sundry  shires,  and  some  other  com- 
modities, monthly,  and  as  bringing  back  thence  to 
England  tapestries,  diaper,  cambrics,  Hollands, 
lawns,  hops,  mather  [madder],  steel,  Rhenish 
wines,  and  many  other  manufactures,  ae  blades* 
stuffs,  soap,  latten,  wire,  plates,  6cc,  In  1634  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  whose  exclu- 
sive privileges  we  have  seeadenounced  by  the  House 
of  Commons  ten  years  before,  had  found  means  to 
induce  Charles  to  issue  a  prockunation  which  re- 
stored their  monopoly  by  strictly  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  '*  any  white  cloths,  colored  cbths, 
cloths  dressed  and  dyed  out  of  the  whites,  Spanish 
cloths,  baizes,  kerseys,  perpetuaoos,  stockings,  or 
any  other  English  woolen  commodities"  to  any  part 
either  of  Germany,  or  the  Netherlands,  except  to 
the  marts  or  staple  towns  of  the  company.  It  was 
alledged  by  their  enemies  that  both  now  and  on 
former  occasions  the  company  were  indebted  for 
the  favor  shown  them  to  the  new-years*  gifts  with 
which  they  bribed  the  courtiers  or  officers  of  state. 
It  is  asserted,  for  instance,  that,  in  the  year  1623, 
the  lord  treasurer  was  presented  by  them  with  two 
hundred  broad  pieces  of  gold,  besides  a  piece  of 
I^ate ;  and  that  other  presents  were  also  then  made 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Archbishop  oj  Can- 
Urbury,  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord  president,  the 
secretaries  of  state,  &c.' 

The  Eastland  and  Muscovy  (or  Russian)  Com- 
panies are  stated  to    export  principally  cloth,  as  the 

■  TbsM  allegmtioDi  are  mad*  in  ft  (imUm  •nlitltd  FfM  Tnda,  by 
J.  Parkar,  paUubad  in  1646.— Aadanoo,  ii.  IH 
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b«at  eonunodt^,  ai  bIso  tior  Ipad,  with  some,  spices 
of  India,  and  other  soiuhero  commodities,  aod  to 
briog  home  ashes,  clapboard,  copper,  deals,  firs, 
rich  furs,  tnnBts,  pipe^ataves,  rye,  timber,  nainscot, 
wheat,  fusttaos,  iroD,  latteo,  linen,  mathera,  quick* 
silver,  flax,  hemp,  ateel,  caviare,  cordage,  hides, 
honey,  tar,  ropes,  tallow,  pitch,  wax,  rosin,  and  sun- 
dry  others."  The  exports  of  the  French  Company 
were  cloths,  kerseys,  and  bays  of  English  manufac- 
ture, with  galls,  silks,  and  cottons  from  Turkey ; 
their  imports,  buckrams,  cnnvas,  cards,  glass,  grain, 
lia«na,  salt,  claret,  and  white  wioea,  woad,  oils, 
almonds,  pepper,  with  some  jilk  stuffs  and  some 
other  petty  manufactures.  England  and  France, 
however,  were  at  this  time,  as  they  have  contiuued 
to  be,  with  little  interruption,  down  almost  to  the 
present  day,  jealous  rivals,  when  they  were  not 
open  enemies,  in  trade  as  in  every  thing  else,  and 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  them  was  ex- 
tremely insignificant.  Although  Roberts  here  speaks 
of  the  French  Company,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
English  merchants  trading  to  France  were  really 
incorporated.  The  merchants  trading  to  Spain,  he 
proceeds  to  inform  us,  carried  to  that  country  bays, 
says,  serges,  perpetuanoes,  lead,  tin,  herrings,  pil- 
chards, salmon,  Newland  (Newfoundland)  fish,  calf- 
skins, with  many  other  commodities ;  and  brought 
back  wines  of  Xeres,  Malaga,  Bastard,  Candado, 
and  Alicant,  rosins  (or  resins),  olives,  oils,  sugars, 
soaps,  anise-seeds,  licorice,  soda  barilla,  pate  (?), 
^nd  Buodry  West  India  commodities.  This  account 
embraces  also  the  trade  with  Portugal,  for  the  pres- 


ent ninted  Boder  the  soTereigDQr.  .vctth  Spain; 
although  in  1640,  two  years  afier  die  publication  of 
Roberts's  hook,  the  great  revolution  which  placed 
the  Dake  of  Bragaoza  on  the  Portngaese  throne 
again  separated  the  two  countries  forever — an  event 
which,  by  depriving  Spain  of  the  Portuguese  pot- 
sessions  in  the  East  Indies,  compelled  her  to  depend 
upon  the  English  and  Dutch  for  her  supplies  of  the 
produce  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  thereby 
opened  a  new  and  valuable  field  to  the  mde  of  both 
these  nations.  "  The  merchants  of  England  trading 
into  Naples,  Sicilia,  Qenoa,  Leghorn,  and  Venice, 
&c.,  which  I  term  Italy,  are  not,"  says  our  author, 
"  observed  to  have  any  joint  society  or  company;" 
but,  trading  separately,  they  export  to  Italy,  he  tells 
us,  "bays,  says,  serges,  perpetnanoes,  kerseys,  lead, 
tin,  cloth,  and  many  other  native  commodities,  be- 
sides pepper,  indigo,  cloves,  and  other  Indian  com- 
modities in  great  abundance ;  and  for  retums  thence 
have  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  satins,  velvets,  taffetas, 
plashes,  tabins  (?),  damasks,  alum,  oils,  glass,  anise- 
seeds,  rice,  Venice  gold  and  silver,  great  qoantily 
of  raw  silks  of  sandry  sorts,  and  divers  other  com- 
modities. And  here,  likewise,"  he  adds,  repeating 
nearly  the  same  formula  with  which  he  has  woood 
up  every  preceding  paragraph,  "  all  other  foreign 
nations  give  willingly  place  to  the  English,  as  the 
prime  and  principal  merchants  that  either  abide 
among  them,  or  negotiate  with  them."  Of  some 
other  branches  of  our  commerce  he  gives  merely  a 
naked  enumeration,  thinking  it  unnecessaiy  "to  in- 
sist upon  the  reliques  of  that  famous  Barbary  trade," 
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or  tc  meotkm  "  tba  petty  idTentDm  of  the  English 
to  QntDem  ind  Benny  (or  Benin);"  neitfaer,*' 
njs  he  in  coDclniioo,  •''  need  I  nominate  the  home- 
lud  cooiDiercB  of  this  kiDgdoni  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land; neither  go  abont  to  particQlarize  the  large 
tnfBe  of  ihia  island  to  their  late  plantations  of  New- 
ToQiidlaDd,  Somers  lalands,  Virginia,  Barbadoes,  and 
.New  England,  and  to  other  places  which  rightly 
chslleDge  an  interest  in  the  present  trade  and  traffic 
of  tVu  kingdom." 

The  comparatire  actiTity  and  proeperity  of  the 
natiooal  indnatry  at  this  time  is  also  indicated  by 
variooB  itnprovemeDtfl  that  were  now  introduced. 
Hackaey-coacfaes  are  said  to  have  made  their  first 
xppeaniDce  in  London  in  the  year  16S5.  They 
were  then  only  twenty  in  nnmber  for  the  whole  of 
ibe  capital  and  contigaoas  parts,  and  they  did  not 
plj  in  the  streetSf  but  were  sent  for  by  those  who 
waDted  them  to  the  atablea  of  certain  inns,  where 
they  Btood.  Ten  years  later,  howerer,  we  find  the 
ling  pnbliahing  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declares 
ibit  the  great  numbers  of  hackney -coacbea  of  lat« 
lims  seen  and  kept  in  London,  Westminster,  and 
tbeir  suburbs,  and  the  general  and  promiscuous  use 
uf  coaches  there,  were  not  only  a  great  disturbance 
to  his  majesty,  his  dearest  consort  the  qiieen,  the 
nobility,  and  others  of  place  and  degree,  in  their 
paatage  through  the  Btreets ;  but  the  streets  them- 
lelrea  were  so  pestered,  and  the  pavements  so 
broken  op,  that  the  common  passages  were  hin- 
dered ind  made  dangerons,  and  besides  the  prices  of 


hay  and  provender  nrade  exceeding  dear.  Where- 
fore," conchides  the  proclamation,  "we  expressly 
command  and  forbid  that  do  hackney  or  hired 
coaches  be  nsed  or  soffered  in  London,  West' 
minster,  or  the  suburbs  thereof^  except  they  be  to 
travel  at  least  three  miles  out  of  the  same.  And 
also  that  no  person  shall  go  in  a  coach  in  the  snid 
streets,  except  the  owner  of  the  coach  shall  con* 
stantly  keep  tip  four  able  horses  for  our  service 
when  required."  Such  an  edict  as  this,  so  insolent 
ia  its  tone,  so  arbitrary  and  absurd  in  its  exactiousi 
enables  us  to  measure  the  distance  between  the 
sixteenth  and '  the  nineteenth  century,  between 
English  freedom  as  it  existed  before  the  civil  wars 
and  as  it  now  exists.  Two  years  later  Ae  first 
mention  of  the  licensing  of  hackney-coaches  occars, 
in  a  commission  directed  to  the  Marquis  of  Ham- 
ilton, the  master  of  the  faorse,  in  which  his  msjeaty 
admits  that  he  finds  it  very  requisite  for  his  nobility 
and  gentry,  as  well  as  for  foreign  ambassadors, 
strangers,  and  others,  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
petent number  of  such  vehicles  allowed  for  their 
use;  and  empowers  the  marquis  to  license  lif^ 
hackney-coach  men  for  London  and  Westminster^ 
each  to  keep  no  more  than  twelve  horses  a-piece, 
and  so  many  io  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  king- 
dom as  in  his  wisdom  he  should  think  to  be  neces- 
sary, all  other  persons  being  prohibited  to  keep  any 
hackney-coach  to  let  or  hire,  either  in  London  or 
elsewhere.  In  1634,  also,  sedan-chairs  had  been 
brought  into  use  by  Str  Sanders  Duncomb,  to 


BiDAii  Ckaiei.   From  TriiiU  ud  pHlDtlDp  of  the  period. 


vbotD  the  king  granted  the  sole  privilege  of  lettiag 
them  to  hire  for  fourteen  years,  the  patent  declar- 
ing that  the  streets  of  London  and  Westminster 
■id  their  suburbs  bad  been  of  late  so  much  eocum- 
^t»i  with  the  unoecesssry  multitude  of  coaches, 
ibat  maay  of  his  majesty's  subjects  were  thereby 
e»po>ed  to  great  danger,  and  the  necessary  use  of 
Mrta  and  carriages  for  provisions  was  much  hinder- 
■xi;  whereis  Sir  Sanders  had  represented  that  in 
"itny  pirta  heyood  sea  people  were  much  carried 
"Iwit  iQ  covered  chairs,  whereby  few  coaches  were 
Msd  imoDg  them.  If  the  inditer  of  this  descrip- 
voL.  III.— 34 


tion  of  the  terrors  of  the  London  streets  from  the 
crowd  of  coaches  io  the  year  1634  could  be  brought 
baok  out  of  his  grave,  it  would  be  amusing  to  see 
how  he  would  look  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  torrent  and  tumult  of  Regent-street  or 
Piccadilly  in  the  present  day.  Another  of  the 
patents  of  the  same  year  deserves  notice  —  thnt 
granting  to  John  Day,  citizen  and  sworn  broker  of 
IjondoD,  the  sole  privilege  of  vending,  for  fourteen 
years,  a  certain  weekly  bill  of  the  several  rates  or 
prices  of  all  commodities  io  the  principal  cities  of 
Christendom,  which  it  seems  he  had  printed  and 
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pabliihed  for  the  three  precedlog  yeare.  Tfae  pet- 
eot  recHe»  that  this  pnc^e  of  publiahing  ■  prkie- 
cun-BDt  for  the  uie  oi  the-  commercial  world  had 
never  yet  beeD  bronze  here -to  that  perfoctioD 
BDBwemUe  to  olber  puta  beyoed  aea *•  by  which 
Deglectt"  adds  his  mBjetty,  **  wiibtn  our  city-  of  Loat 
doo  (beiog  ODB  of  Ihe  mother  citie*  for  trade  in  all 
ChriBteodom)  oor  said  city  ia  macfa  diagneed,  and 
our  mercbaDU  hindered  io  tUeir  commerce  and 
eorreapondeacB."  The  next  year  produced  a  more 
important  novelty  —  the  first  eBtablishroent  of  a 
regulari  tfaoogh  limited  aysteai  of  internal  peats. 
Jamea  I.  had  iHiginally  eftabliahed  a  poat-efiioe  for 
die  cooTeyance  of  letter*  to  and  from  foreign  parts; 
and  the  control  and-  profits  of  this  foreign  poet-o& 
lee,  which  ia  described  as  for  the  aceommodatioo 
of  the  £ngliafa  merchsots,  had  been  confirmed  and 
OQntiooed  to  William  Frizell  and  Thomas  Wither- 
inga,  by  Charles,  in  1632.  Bat  the  origin  of  the 
home  postK>ffice  dates  only  from  1636.  Up  to  thja 
timoi  his  msjeBty  obserres  io  a  proclamation  on  the 
sobject,  there  had  been  no  certain  intereonne  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Eogkod  and  Scotlaad; 
wherefore  he  now  commands  his  postmaster  of 
England  for  foreign  parts  to  settle  a  running  post  or 
two,  to  rvo  night  and  day  between  Edinburgh  and 
London,  to  go  thither  and-  come  back  again  in  aii 
daya;  and  to  take  with  them  all  snch  letters  as  shall 
be  directed  to  any  poet-town  io  or  near  that  roedt 
By-poats  are,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  to  be  con- 
nected with  aeveral  placea  on  the  main  line  to  bring 
and  carry  out  the  leltera  from  and  to  Lincoln,  Hull, 
and  other  towns.  A  similar  poet  to  Chester  and 
Holyhead,  and  another  to  Exeter  and  Plymouth, 
are  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  established  ;  and 
it  is  promised  that  as  soon  aa  possible  the  like  con- 
veyances should  be  settled  for  the  Oxford  and  Bris- 
tol road,  and  alao  for  that  leading  through  Col- 
chester and  Norwich.  The  rates  of  postage  are 
fixed  at  twopence  the  aiogle  letter  for  any  distance 
under  eighty  miles;  fourpence  up  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  miles ;  sixpence  for  any  longer  distance ; 


eightpence  to  any  |Aice  in  Scotland.  It  ia  ordered 
thmt  DO  other  measeDgera  nor  fuatrpaata  shall  carry 
any  letters,  but  those  atene  which  ahaU  be  em- 
ployed by  the  king's  postmaster-general,  unless  to 
places  to  which  the  liiog's  poets  do  not  go,  with  the 
Bseeption  of  common  known  carriers,  or  measen- 
gers  puticniarly  sent  on  purpose,  or  peraona  cany- 
ing  a  letter  for  a  friend.  Thv  mode  of  eooveyancs 
eontemphted  in  this  echeme  was  by  persons  riding 
on  horseback,  which  indeed  continDed  to  be  the 
general  system  ef  our  post-office  down  to  withia 
the  last  fifVy  years:  the  proclamation  directs  that 
twf^nce-bel^ienny  per  mile  shall  he  paid  on  the 
roada  to  the  sevenl  poatroaatera  for  every  single 
horse  carrying  the  letters.  We  may  observe  that 
if  this  pest  established  by  Charles  1.  actually  made 
out  the  distaace  between  London  nod  Edinbai^h 
in  three  days,  it  was  a  quicker  convAyance  than  the 
pubhc  were  posaeased  of  a  centnry  later.  "The 
conveyance  of  poat  letters,"  says  Giles  Jacob,  in  the 
second  edition  of  fais  Law  Dictionary,  published  in 
1732,  •■extends  to  every  considerable  market-tows, 
sod  is  BO  expeditious  that  every  twenty-four  boms 
the  peet  goes  six  score  milea."  Bnt  at  the  rate  ap- 
pointed in  Cfaaries's  proclamation  the  peet  between 
Edinburgh  and  Loadoo  most  have  gone  folly  sevaa 
score  miles  in  the  twenty-foar  hours.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  project  waa  not  folly  car- 
ried into  effect.  Witheringa,  who  waa  now  ialud 
as  well  as  foreign  postmaster,  was  superseded  ia 
1640  for  abuses  in  the  execntioo  of  both  hia  officet; 
and  they  were  sequestered  into  the  hands  of  Philip 
Burlamachy,  to  be  exercised  henceforth  noder  tb< 
care  and  overaight  of  the  king's  principal  aecreurf 
of  state.  From  that  date,  therefore,  the  post-office 
may  be  considered  as  a  public  establishment. 

The  continued  growth  of  London  affords  another 
proof  of  the  advancing  conditioa  of  the  national 
commerce,  industry,  and  wealth.  Repeated  proc- 
lamationa  were  published  both  by  Jamtw  and 
Oharlea,  aa  they  had  been  by  EliEabeth,  with  the 
view  of  checking  the  further  increase  of  the  capitul, 
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wUch  bB  forcUtly  attest  how  irreiittibly  tlw  eril, 
M  thcj  imigiiMd  it  to  be,  made  head  agsinat  their 
DKMtatreDaoDsefibrta.  OnepncttmitkHiofCfaarlea, 
io  1630,  forbade  the  ersetii^  of  may  hooset  or  oew 
foDDdatioini  in  London,  Westininater,  or  witfaia 
three  miles  <^  maj  of  the  gtSwt  of  LoodoD  or  of  the 
palace  of  Westminrter;  and  abo  the  eDtertainiDg 
of  additional  iDinatee  Id  honsefl  already  exiatnig. 
•"Which."  says  his  amjesly,  ^  woaii  nraMply  the 
mhahittnta  lo  anefa  an  mwenain  ■amber  tlmt  tb^ 
eoold  wither  be  goveraed  nor  fed>**  AooAer 
maamre,  repeatedly  adopted  by  these  kings,  was 
to  order  wSk  Motb  visitora  to  the  capital  to  leafe  it 
•od  go  back  to  their  homes  in  tfae  conoCry^  In 
1617,  a  prochtmatioa  by  King  James  strictly  ooro- 
DModed  all  noblemen,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  who 
had  mansioD-honses  in  the  eonotry,  to  depart  with- 
in twenty  days,  with  their  wifes  and  fiimllies,  oot 
of  the  ci^  and  sabnrbs  of  London,  and  to  retarn  to 
Ibeir  aeferal  babitations  in  die  eonntry,  there  to 
eootiaae  and  abide  until  tfae  end  of  the  rammer  Ta- 
catioa,  ^to  perform  the  duties  snd  chai^  of  their 
nrenil  placea  and  serrioe;  and  likewise,  by  hoas»> 
keepkig,  to  be  a  oomfnt  nato  their  neighbors,  in 
ofderto  renew  andrvrire^elaadnblecBttomof  hos- 
t^ttHty  m  ihtix  respeethe  eoimlies.*'   None  were 
to  be  allowed  to  remain,  ozcepc  those  having  ni^ent 
bminess,  to  be  signified  to,  and  approved  by  the 
privy  council.    Again,  in  1633,  in  one  proclamatioo 
he  commanded  all  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  having 
BMts  in  the  conotry,  forthwiA  to  go  home  to  oele- 
bnte  the  feast  of  Christmas,  and  to  keep  hos[Mtality 
btbetr  several  counties — which,**  said  he,  "is- now 
tfae  more  ueedfal,  as  this  is  a  time  of  scarotty  and 
fJetrth and  in  a  second,  ho  enjtuned  the  persons 
thna  relented  to  the  country  to  remain  there  till 
bii  further  pleaanre  ahould  be  known,  adding,  ^at 
tbfl  order  sbouid  be  held  to  faielnde  wldowa  ot  dia- 
tinetion,  aad  that  all  such  hnrds  aod  gentlemen  as 
kid  kw  barineM  to  bring  them  up  to  LnidoB  shonld 
leave  then-  wires  aad  ehUdren  in  the  country. 

Of  many  proclamatiooB  of  the  same  kind  issued 
by  Charles  we  shall  notice  only  one,  of  the  year 
1632,  io  which  his  majesty  arguea  that,  by  the  no- 
biK^  and  gentry  residing  in  London  with  their 
bmilies,  a  great  part  of  their  money  sod  rabBtaoce 
wu  drawn  away  from  the  several  counties  whence 
it  arose,  and  spent  in  the  ci^  on  excess  of  apparel, 
provided  from  foreign  parte,  to  tfae  eoriching  of 
other  nations,  aod  the  nnoeeesMty  consumption  of 
•  great  part  of  tfae  treasara  of  this  realm,  and  io 
athar  vain  deHg^ta  and  expenses,  even  to  Che  wast- 
ing of  thehf  dstatea.**   The  praetMO.  it  ia  added, 
>Ik>  drew  gTMt  nambers  of  loose  and  Idle  people  to 
London  ttd  WestmlBsler,  whicAi  thereby  werd  not 
*>  BuUy  goremed  as  fimneriy ;  beridei  that  the 
PW-ntei  w«re  inereaaed,  and  die  price  of  pn>- 
rainu  Mbaoced.    Much  of  all  this  wisdom  of  our 
*KMton  Is  sufficiently  absurd ;  but  in  regntd  to 
^  point  last  touched  upon  here,  it  is  but  fair  to 
ranember,  that,  irora  the  difllcuMes  of  conveyance 
bctweeo  one  part  of  tJie  country  sod  another,  any 
ntnonUoary  aeeumnbtioo  of  people  upon  one  spot 
««  in  duMs  daya  reaioiia^y  regarded  wnth  more  I 


alarm,  for  the  pressure  it  might  ooension  upon  the 
local  provision-maritet,  then  it  would  be  now,  when 
die  whole  kingdom  is  in  a  manner  bat  one  market. 
Stitt,  no  doubt,  the  right  way  to  treat  di«  iacoaveni- 
enoe  was,  as  with  all  aveh  mere  economlo  tenden- 
cies, to  leave  it  to  correct  itsel£ 

Bowel,  in  hia  Lendinopolis,  published  in  16&7* 
observes  that  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  by  the  aecessioa^  Jamaa  in 
1603,  conduced  not  a  little  to  unite  also  the  two 
«ti«e  of  London  and  Westminster,  which  were 
once  above  a  mile  aiUBder;'*  •^fer,*'  saya  he^  **the- 
Scots,  greatly  multiplying  here,  neaped  dienM^es 
about  die  court;  so  that  the  Strand,  fk«m  the  mud 
vrallfl  and  thatcfaed  cottages,  acquired  that  perfec- 
tion o{  bnildings  it  now  possesses."  Some  years 
after  James's  accessioo,  however,  we  find  St  Giles* 
in-the-Fieldfl  still  spoken  of,  in  an  act  parliament 
for  paving  it,-  as  a  town  separate  from  the  capital  i 
it  and  tfae  lane  called -Drury  Lane,  leading  ftwn  it 
to  the  Strand,  are  described  in  the  act  as  "of  late 
years,  occasion  of  tfae  eotftinnal  road  diere,  aad 
often  carrisgea,  become  deep,  foul,  and  dangerous  to 
aU  that  pass  thoae  waya."^  But  befim  the  begins 
ning  of  the  civH  wars  St.  01108*8,  too,  -bad  beea 
completely  united  to  the  body  of  the  great  con- 
geries upon  the  outskirts  of  which  It  fBrmerly  hnng 
apart,  and  a  lai^e  portion  of  what  was  now  known 
as  the  capttsl,  indading  Clare  Market,  Long  Acre, 
Bedfordbury,  and  the  adjoining  ranges  of  streets, 
stood  upon  the  seil  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-tbe- 
Fields.  t^The  very  names  of  the  iMer  streets 
about  Convent  Garden,"  observes  a  writer  ebout 
tfae  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  a  paaaage  which 
fumisfaes  a  curious  end  comprehensive  retrospect 
of  these,  and  also  of  some  subsequent  changea,  "are 
taken  from  the  royal  family  at  this  Ume  (some,  in- 
deed, fa)  the  reign  of  King  Chariea  IL.  as  Catherine- 
street,  Dake-street,  York-street,  dec.),  such  as  ■ 
James-street,  King-street,  Chtrles-atreet,  H*nri-, 
etta-street,  aS  kid  out  1^  the  great  archtteot, 
laigo  Jones,  aa  was  also  tfae  fine  pinna  there;  al- 
though  that  part  where  stood  the  house  and  gar- 
dens of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  of  a  mnch  later 
date,  namely,  in  the  retgos  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne.  Bloomsbury  and  the  atreets  at  the 
Seven  Dials  were  bnilt  up  somewhat  later,  as  also 
Leicester  Fields,  namely,  since  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  II.,  as  were  also  almost  all  St. 
James's  and  St.  Anne's  parishes,  and  a  great  pari 
of  St.  Martin's  and  St.  Giles's.  I  hare  met  with 
several  old  persons  in  my  younger  days  who  re- 
membered tfaat  there  was  but  one  single  house  (a 
eake-honse)  between  the  Mews  Gate  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  St.  James's  Palace  Gate,  where  now 
stand  die  stately  |rilea  of  St.  James's  Square,  Pall 
Mall,  and  odter  fine  streeta.  They  also  remem- 
bered the  west  side  of  St.  Martin's  Laoe  to  have 
been  a  quickset  faedge.  Yet  High  Holbom  and 
Drury  Lane  were  filled  with  noblemen's  and  gen- 
demen's  houses  idmost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  TbiMe  fine  streets  oh  the  sonth  side  of  the 
Strand,  running  down  to  the  River  Thames,  have 
1  SM.  I  Jm.  I.  a.  M  (lao&i 
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aU  beeo  built  Mwe  tb*  begiBDiog  of  the  ievebtaeaUi 

caatmjt  upon  the  Bites  of  DoUemeo'e  faouset  and 
gardens  who  remored  iartber  westwardru  their 
oameB  denete.  Eveo  mibb  ptiita  withia  the  ban 
of.  the  city  of  Loodeo  renaiiied  unbailt  wttfaio 
nbout  one  buodred  and  fifty  yean  past,  particoiariy 

the  groQDd  betweeo  Shoe  Lane  aod  Fewter'i 
(bow  Fetter)  Lane.  *  ao  called,*  aaya  Howel.  ia  hii 
Loodiaopolia,  'of  Fewtera  (an  old  appellatieo  ef 
idle,  people)  loitering  there,  na  in  a  way  leading  to 
gardena;*  whieb  io  Kiog  Charlea  I.'a  reign,  aud 
even-aome  (tf  them  meet  bare  been  bnik  up  into 
atreeta,  laoea,  &c*  Sereml  oAer  parta  of  the  city, 
it  ia  well  liDOWDt  Inve  been  rendered  more  pop- 
ulona  by  the  remora)  of  llie  nobility,  &c.,  to  Weat- 
mituteF  libertiea;  on  the  ritea  of  whose  former 
^incioQS  houses  and  gardens  whole  streets,  lanes, 
and  courts  hare  been  added  to  the  city  since  the 
death  of  Queen  Elisabeth.'"  In  1609,  it  may  here 
be  DieutioDed,  what  is  called  the  New  River,  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  metropolis  is  still 
BUI^Iied  with  water,  was*  after  three  yean'  labor, 
brought  into  the  reaemHr  at  Clerkenwel),  by  the 
euterpriaingaod  public-spirited  projector,  Mr.  Hugh 
AliddletoD,  citizen  and  goldsmi^  of  London,  who 
was  thereupon  knighted  by  King  Jamea.  One  of 
the  patent  granted  by  Kmg  Charles,  in  1630,  waa 
for  the  conveying  of  certain  springe  of  water  into 
London  and  Weatminater  from  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  HodsdoD  in  Uertfmdabire,  after  the  plan  of 
a  projector  named  Michael  Pariier.  This  scheme, 
however,  does  oot  appear  to  hare  taken  effect,  and 
it  only  deserves  notice  fcom  the  circumstance  that, 
to  defray  their  expeoaes,  a  considerable  item  of 
which  was  to  be  a  payment  of  ^4000  a-year  into 
the  liiog's  exchequer — the  royal  grant  gave  the  un- 
dertaken ■*«  special  license  to  erect  and  publish  a 
lottery  or  lotteries,"  "according,"  it  is  added,  "to 
tb<B  coune  of  other  btteries  heretofore  used  or 
practiced."  Lotteries  had  been  for  more  than  half 
a  century  before  thla  occaaioaally  resorted  to  bf  the 
government  forraiaiog  mnnej  for  particnbir  pnr- 
poaes;  the  earliest  on  record,  it  ia  aaid,  having  oc- 
curred in  ibe  year  1669,  when  6620,000  was  niaed 
for  the  repair  of  certain  harbora  by  the  sale  of 
40,000  ^keta  at  ten  shillings  each,  the  prizes  being 
articles  of  plate.  Another  tottery  was  drawn  under 
the  snnctioD  of  public  authority  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  to  defray  the  expeoses  attending  certain  of  the 
early  setUemeots  in  America. 

The  commercial  history  of  the  remainder  of  the 
praseot  period  will  not  detam  us  long.  The  trade 
and  industry  of  the  country  in  all  Uieir  branches 
sufferad  (tf  necessity  oooaiderable  depression  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war ;  but  after  the  reftstaln 
lishment  of  tranquillity  and  a  aettled  government, 
great  pains  were  taken  by  the  partiameot  and  by 
Cromwell  to  bring  about  their  revivBl,  and,  on  the 
whole,  with  veiy  eonaidenble  aoeceaa. 

We  abalt  firat  enumerate  the  few  faela  nqnhring 
notice  in  the  biatwy  of  the  several  great  chartered 
companiea.  In  1643  a  number  of  the  proprieton  of 
the  East  India  Company  were  at  length  induced  to 
•  AidnMn,BiH.*rc«a.li.na. 


svbacribe  a'  new  atoek,  bat  only  to  the  ioadeqaat^ 

amount  ef  ^£105,000.  Great  part  of  this  money 
WM  soon  after  lost  in  various  ways ;  and  for  somr 
years  the  trade  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  carried 
on  at  all.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  it 
waa  during  this  period  the  company  acquired  twu 
of  its  most  important  possessions,  the  town  of  Mi- 
draapatnam,  or  Madras,  long  the  seat  of  their  ni- 
prame  government  in  India,  and  still  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  presidencies,^  which  was  ceded  to  them 
by  the  aovereign  ef  the  country  io  1643;  and  the 
iaiaod  of  St.  Helena,  of  which  they  took  poaaesskm 
in  16&1,  on  Its  nbaadonment  liy  the  Dutch.  Mean- 
while, hi  1649,  a  nbaaripthm  fer  a  aev  atock  bad 
been  opened ;  but.  ahbough  encouraged  by  the  par- 
liament, it  proceeded  sfowly,  and  tfie  following 
year  had  only  produced  about  ^193.000.  With  a 
small  part  of  this  they  soon  after  engaged  in  the 
Guinea  trade,  a  charter  to  carry  on  which  for  live 
years  they  obtained  from  the  parliament  in  1651 . 
lu  1654,  on  the  eonelusioD  of  peace  with  Holland, 
commiasionera  from  both  parties  were  appmnted  to 
settle  the  chdms  broogbt  by  the  En^ish  and  Dutch 
companiea  against  each  other  for  depredations  aoil 
other  injuries  committed  before  the  war ;  when  the 
English  gave  in  an  aecountof  ,^£9,796,990 19s.,  which 
^e  Dutch  met  by  one  of  ^63,919,961  3t.  6d. ;  but,  ia 
the  end,  the  commiflsiooera  decided  thak  a  aum  of 
^686.000  ahonld  be  paid  by  the  Dutch,  be^ea  about 
«e3,600  to  the  betra  of  certain  of  the  avffaren  of 
Amboyna — an  award  for  which  the  Engliah  Com- 
pany was  probably  as  much  indebted  to  Ae  hombtefl 
condition  of  the  United  Provinces  at  die  momeot  afl 
to  the  clear  jaatice  of  the  case.  For  some  year^ 
longer,  however,  the  company's  trade  could  hardly 
be  said  to  exist.  Any  private  adventurar  who  chose 
to  fit  out  a  ship  for  India  waa  connived  at  by  the 
government  in  vnlatiog  their  privileges,  so  that  tbe 
company,  as  a  body,  carried  on  what  little  trade  they 
did  merely  for  tbe  sake  of  preventing  their  charter 
from  being  abrogated  on  the  pretest  that  they  made 
DO  nae  of  it;  and  in  the  hope  of  better  times.  It  is 
aiud,  too,  that  in  the  aeramUe  for  tbe  Indian  trade 
which  now  ensued— at  onee  hiandating  India 
the  manufocturaa  of  Enghnd,  and  Eogtaad  with  tbe 
produce  of  India — the  interlopera  in  general  made 
as  scanty  profita  aa  the  company,  so  that  at  last  most 
of  them  joined  in  urging  upon  the  govemmeot  tbf 
reSstablishmentof  the  old  exclusive  system.  Their 
BO  acting,  however,  is  not  decisive  as  to  tbe  absolute 
failure  of  the  experiment  of  a  free  trade  that  had 
thus  been  tried,  inasmuch  as  their  propositioR  vh 
avowed^  made  wi^  the  new  of  becoming  them- 
selvea  memben  of  the  company  when  it  should  bv 
set  up  again  with  a  new  stock  and  a  new  charter 
Still  it  ia  pnAidile  that  comroerdal  enterprise  wta 
not  yet  sofiielently  advanced  in  England  to  have 
entitled  tbe  country  to  carry  on  tbe  Indian  trade 
successfully  by  tbe  mere  effiwta  nf  individuala  agaimt 
the  powerful  rivalry  of  the  Dutch  end  Portngnaso 
mooopoliea.  At  last,  in  October,  1657,  a  new  ebar- 
I  ter  was  granted  to  the  company  for  seven  yean, 
after  they  bad  actually,  in  deapair  of  obtaining  Uie 
I  protection  of  the  guvemment,  pot  up  UUa  hi  tbe 
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Bojsl  EzclwDge  in  the  preceding  Janiutry,  DflTertog 
ibeir  property  imd  their  prifilegee,  sDch  bb  they  were, 
fin-  Hie.  On  tbia  a  new  atock  of  Bbout  «e370.000  was 
niwd,  which  immediately  placed  the  aflfaira  of  the 
conpaoy  io  a  floniiahiog  coDditioOi  and  enabled  it  to 
cany  oa  the  trade  with  a  apirit  and  anccaaa  wlucfa 
coBtianed  without  ioterroption  or  abateneDt  till  the 
RastoratiOD.  A  abort  paragraph  ftom  dw  anaaliat 
n(  oar  Indian  ctHnmerce,  whom  we  haTO  chiefly 
fbUawed  io  this  aommary,  will  esplaiD  the  state  of 
its  eBtabliahmeDts  abniad  at  the  close  of  the  preaent 
period.  "  In  the  iobocy  of  the  company's  com- 
merce. Bantam  was  the  chief  factory,  to  which  nil 
the  others  were  aubordiaate ;  and  so  they  contioned 
till  Uie  year  1638 ,or  1639,  when  Surat  became  the 
cbief  establiahment,  and  the  factories  of  Bantam, 
Fort  St.  Qeorge  (or  Madras),-  Hoogbly  in  Bengal, 
tad  those  in  Persia,  were  made  subordinate  to  it. 
la  the  year  1G60  the  company  sent  oat  orders  to 
pn  op  the  ioland  ftctoriea  of  Agra  and  Ainadavad, 
H  also  Mocha  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  Bossonh  at  the 
bead  of  the  PeraiaB  Golf.  Their  port  of  Gombroon 
beiag  of  doubtful  ntil^,  it  was  referred  to  fhrther 
coBudaiatioD  whether  it  should  be  kept  up  or  aban- 
(baed.  It  was  determined  to  retain  Carwar,  Cala- 
Tella,  Rajapore,  and  Scindy,  as  bag  as  the  customs 
ID  Persia  shoald  coDtinae  to  be  paid ;  and  these 
hctories  were  made  subordinate  to  Surat.  Tbe 
factories  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  io  tbe 
bs;  of  BeDgal  were  put  under  one  ngeot  at  Fort 
St.  Geoi^e  (or  Madraa),  who  waa  directed  to  use 
his  best  eodoarora  to  obtain  a  aettlemeot  id  Cey- 
lon."' 

The  trade  id  wooleDs  with  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany,  carried  on,  aa  beretofbra,  by  the  Com- 
piay  of  Merchant  Adventarers,  continued  in  a  very 
pmperons  eondbioD  daring  all  the  time  of  the  com- 
monwealth.  Id  1647  tbe  company  removed  their 
comptoir,  or  foreign  resideoce,  from  Delft  to  Dort, 
■ad  here  they  remaioed,  ootwithetandiog  repeated 
ioiitstions  from  the  magistrates  of  Bruges  to  return 
to  that  city,  in  which  they  had  originally  fixed  tbem- 
lelTM,  till  abont  the  year  1651,  when  they  began  to 
remoTo  to  Hambargh*  which  soon  after  became  the 
*olfl  staple  for  the  English  woolen  trade.    An  ordi- 
UDce  of  the  Lords  aod  CommoDs,  in  1643,  granted 
toew  uid  more  ample  charter  to  the  Levant  Com- 
psay,    which,"  aaid  the  ordinance,  ••besides  tbe 
bfliUing  aad  maintidDiog  of  diven  great  dbips,  and 
the  ranting  of  keraeya,  nye$,  perpetoanoea,  and  aev- 
ttil  other  commoditiiis,  hath  been  found  very  serr- 
icetble  to  this  state,  by  advancing  naTigatioil  and 
tnnsportiog  into  foreign  parts,  for  sereral  years 
together,  above  20,000  broadcloths,  besides  other 
commodiUea,  dyed  and  dressed  in  their  full  raaao- 
hetBK."  Among  the  producttous  of  the  East,  soon 
■^r  this  imported  in  considerable  quantities  by  the 
LeviBt  Company,  was  coffee.    It  is  saiti  that  coffee 
«u  first  introdoced  into  England  in  1652  by  a 
Turkey  merchant  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  who 
bad  brought  home  with  him  a  Greek  aerrant  accna- 
loioed  to  make  it,  and  whom  he  set  ap  in  a  coffee- 
^ufw  in  St.  Michael's  Alley,  Corohill,  on  tbe  apot 
'  MMfliiiiuii.  IBrt  of  BaniiMaCea.witb  India,  19S. 


where  the  Virginia  Ooflee-honse  now  stands.  Tb» 
valuable  privileges  of  tbe  Russian  Company  were 
taken  from  them  by  tbe  czar  a  short  time  before 
King  Charles's  death,  on  the  pretense  that  certain 
membera  vf  the  company  had  taken  an  aetbe  part 
OB  tbe  ride  of  iriut  Ae  caar  eensidered  a  rebenkn 
againat  their  lawfhl  sovereigii ;  but  it  appears  that 
whatever  reaentment  may  ban  been  entertiUaed 
agaiast  them  on  that  acooaot  was  at  least  very  dex- 
terously taken  advaatage  of  by  the  Dutch,  who 
seized  the  opportunity  of  bargaining  for  a  ahare  of 
the  Archangel  trade  on  condition  of  paying  a  duty 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  exports  and  imports.  For 
some  years  after  this  the  English  trade  to  Russia 
seems  to  have  been  almost  suspended ;  nor  did  a 
sort  of  embassy,  sent  to  the  czar,  or  emperor  as  be 
styled  bim,  by  Cromwell  .in  1654,  sneceed  in  ob- 
taining more  than  aomo  very  petty  coocessions. 
We  shall  have  to  notice  some  farther  negotiationa 
which  took  place  upon  this  sabject  in  the  next 
period. 

Till  tbe  year  1641  the  only  produce  of  the 
laland  of  Barbadoes  consisted  of  very  bad  tobacco 
and  a  little  cotton  and  ginger ;  but  in  that  year 
some  of  the  planters  procured  a  few  sugar-canes 
from  Femambuc  in  Brazil,  which  throve  so  well, 
that,  after  a  aeasoo  or  two,  a  small  ingoDio,  or  milt 
for  tbe  maDufacture  of  sugar,  was  set  up  in  the 
island.  Yet  in  1647,  when  Ligoo,  the  author  of 
the  "  History  of  Barbadoes,"  who  gives  this  account, 
arrived  io  the  island,  although  there  were  then 
many  sugar-works  set  up,  the  people  were  still 
ignorant  of  the  true  manner  of  planting,  the  time 
of  cutting  the  canes,  and  other  particulars  in  the 
art  of  cultivatiog  tbe  plant.  AU  Uiese  deficieacies, 
however,  were  soon  got  over;  the  busioen  of 
BugBT-mabing  was  carried  on  every  year  to  a  great- 
er and  greater  extent;  and  many  large  fortunes 
were  amassed  by  the  planters  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time.    The  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 

Trade  Revived,"  published  iu  1659,  speaks  of 
Barbadoes  as  ••  having  given  to  many  men  of  low 
degree  exceeding  vast  fortunes,  eqoBt  to  noble- 
men." He  adds,  that  ••upward  of  a  hundred 
sail  of  ships  there  yearly  find  employment,  by 
carrying  goods  and  paasengera  thither,  and  briug- 
ing  thence  other  commodities;  wheret^  seamen 
are  bred  and  custom  increased,  our  commodkies 
vended,  and  muiy  thousands  employed  tbereia, 
and  in  refining  sugar  therefrom,  which  we  former- 
ly had  firora  other  connb-ie*.'*  Till  this  extended 
cultivation  of  sugar  in  Barbadoes,  all  of  that  article 
consumed  in  England  bad  beea  obtained  from  the 
Portuguese  territory  of  Brazil.  Nor  were  tbe 
English  in  Barbadoes  long  in  Imitating  their  Por- 
tuguese rivals  on  tbe  southern  continent  of  Amer- 
ica in  another  branch  of  trade  which  has  darkened 
the  history  of  the  rearing  of  the  sugar-cane  where- 
ever  it  has  spread  over  tboae  regions — the  importa- 
tion of  negroes  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa. 
The  rapid  increase,  again,  of  the  population  of  this 
and  our  other  Weat  Indian  settlements  thus  pro- 
duced Mon  created  a  large  demand  for  neceaaaries 
of  an  kiada  from  England.  While  the  trade,  how- 
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i>v«r,  between  the  mother  conotry  and  her  colooies 
waB  Bdll  only  growing  up  to  this  state,  an  ordinsoce 
of  the  Lordi  aod  Commoos,  in  1646i  althovgh 
BckDowIedging  in  the  preamble  that  the  several 
pUotaUoni  of  Virginia,  Beraradat  Barlwdoee,  and 
flUwr  placea  of  America,  had  bm  V817  beneficial 
to  the  klngdinn  hf  the  iscraafe  of  narigation  and 
of  Um  eastoma  ariring  from  the  import  of  the  com- 
moditiea  of  their  growth,  and  therenpon  oonUoimig 
for  three  yeara  longer  the  exemption  from  all  duties 
iicept  die  new  dn^  of  excise  which  home  prodnce 
and  maDU&etnras  carried  out  to  these  phntations 
Ind  hitherto  enjoyed,  imposed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  important  restriction  that  "none  in  any  of  the 
ports  erf"  the  raid  ptantatioos  do  suffer  any  ship  or 
tsbmI  to  lade  any  goods  of  the  growth  of  the  plaot- 
itions,  and  carry  them  to  foreign  parts,  except  in 
£ogUsh  bottoms,  under  forfeitnre  of  the  before- 
nmed  exemption  from  castoms."    We  shall  pres- 
Mttly  find  thia  prindple  cairied  ont  to  its  full  extent 
is  t  sabeeqaeiit  mncfa  mm  meraoimble  meatnre  of 
the  Rump  Parliament.  MeanwfaUo,  during  the  dia* 
MDsiona  dut  raged  at  home,  and  after  the  trinm|^ 
ef  the  parliamentBry  canie,  great  numbers  of  the 
npyalists  had  sought  refuge  in  Virginia,  Barbadoes, 
and  the  other  West  India  settlements ;  so  that  the 
wbite  popntation  of  these  dependencies  was  in 
geoeral  fiercely  opposed  to  the  new  government, 
aod  they  might  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
after  all  the  rest  of  the  empire  had  been  reduced 
to  lubmission  and  quiet.   Barbadoes,  indeed,  bad 
•ctually  received  Lm^  Willonghby  hi  governor  un- 
der a  commiwion  from  Charles  II.,  then  in  Hol- 
hod,  and  had  proclaimed  Charles  as  king.   It  was 
in  these  eircuDDStanees  that  the  English  pariiament, 
in  1651,  with  the  view  of  pnniahing  at  once  the 
pwple  of  the  colonies,  and  the  Dutch,  who  had 
hidierto  enjoyed  the  greater  port  of  the  carrying- 
trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  Europe,  paasod 
then-  fiimoaa  Navi^ttoo  Act,  declaring  that  no  mer- 
ebaodise  either  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  except 
only  Boch  as  should  be  imported  dvectly  from  the 
place  of  its  growth  or  raannfaotDre  in  Europe, 
ahoald  be  imported  into  England,  Ireland,  or  any 
of  the  plantations  in  any  but  English-built  ships, 
beloBgiog  either  to  English  or  Eoglish-plantatioo 
Bubjecta,  navigated  by  English  commanders,  and 
haviog  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  sailors  English- 
in«o.  It  was  also  further  enacted  that  no  goods  of 
the  growth,  prodoction,  or  manofscture  of  any  coun- 
try in  Europe  should  bo  imported  into  Great  Britain 
except  in  BrMsh  ataipa,  or  in  auch  ahipa  as  were  the 
r»l  property  of  tit*  people  of  ^  connby  or  place 
in  which  the  goods  were  prodaead,  or  from  which 
disy  could  only  be,  or  most  usually  were,  export- 
ed.  Upon  this  law,  which  was  refinscted  after  the 
RMtoratioo,  and  which  down  to  our  own  day  has 
been  geoerally  regarded  aod  upheld  as  the  palla- 
imm  of  oar  commerce,  and  the  maritime  Magna 
Cbarta  of  England,  we  shall  only  at  present  ob- 
Hrre  that  one  of  its  first  consequences  was  nn- 
doabtedly  the  war  with  Holland  which  broke  out 
^  year  after  it  was  paased.   It  is  admitted  also, 
«e  may  add*  by  a  writor  who  naka  among  its 


most  Boalous  eulogists,  thst  it  <•  occasioned  at  first 
loud  complaints,  that  though  our  people  had  not 
shipping  enough  to  import  from  all  parts  whatever 
they  wanted,  they  were  nevertheless,  by  this  law, 
debarred  receiving  due  supplies  of  merchandise 
from  other  nations,  who  only  could,  and  till  theu 
did,  import  them."*  The  Barbadian!  wore  at 
length,  not  without  much  difikuUy,  compelled  to 
surrender  tiieir  island  to  tbo  pnriiamentary  forces 
under  Sir  Oooi^e  Ayscne,  In  March,  1652 ;  but, 
even  after  this,  they  cootinned,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibitory  act,  to  keep  up  a  considerable  inter- 
course with  the  Dutch,  which  was  connived  at  by 
tiie  government.  The  wealth  and  importance  of 
Barbadoes,  however,  were  considerably  reduced  by 
Cromwell's  conqnest,  in  1656,  of  Jamaica,  to  which 
many  of  the  planters  soon  after  removed,  induced 
principally  by  the  greater  cheapness  of  hod  in  that 
island. 

The  l^al  rate  of  interest  on  money  had  continued 
to  be  ten  per  cent,  as  fixed  by  die  Act  of  1571,*  till, 
in  1624,  it  was  reduced  to  eight  per  cent,  by  tlie 
statute  21  Jac.  L  e.  17~which,  after  andwrising 
this  rate,  dmily  adds  die  proviso,  that  no  words  in 
this  law  contained  shall  be  construed  or  expounded 
to  allow  the  practice  of  usury  in  point  of  religion 
or  conscience !"  The  rate  of  interest  continued  to 
be  eight  per  cent,  till  1651,  when  it  was  further 
reduced  by  the  parliament  to  six  per  cent.,  at  which 
point  it  remained  fixed  for  the  rest  of  the  present 
period.  Some  years  before  this  time  a  regulsr 
trade  in  the  lending  of  money  had  sprung  up,  of 
which  Anderson  gives  the  following  acconnt  from  a 
rare  and  curious  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Mystery 
of  the  Nevrfashioned  Ooldamitha  or  Bankers  die* 
covered,"  {Minted  In  1676.  For  some  time  the 
usual  place  in  which  the  London  nerchants  kept 
their  cash  had  been  the  n^al  mint  in  die  Tower. 
But  the  despotic  act  of  Chariea  L  in  seising,  a  few 
months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
a  sum  of  ^200,000  which  was  lodged  here,  under 
the  name  of  a  loan,  having  destroyed  the  secnri^ 
of  that  pince  of  deposit,  it  then  became  customary, 
we  are  told,  though  the  statement  seems  a  strange 
one,  for  merchants  and  traders  to  intrust  dieir  cash 
to  the  keeping  of  their  clerks  and  apprentices,  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  the  said 
clerks  and  apprentices  fiill  into  the  habit  of  running 
away  from  their  masters  and  going  to  the  army :  so 
that,  at  lost,  about  the  year  1645,  commenual  men 
first  began  to  place  dieir  cosh  hi  die  hands  of  gold* 
smiths ;  until  which  time,  it  is  steted,  the  bnsinesa 
of  the  goldsmiths  of  London  consisted  merely-  in 
buying  aod  selling  plate  and  foreign  ooins  of  gold 
and  silver,  in  melting  and  culling  these  articles,  in 
coining  some  at  the  mint,  and  in  supplying  with  the 
rest  the  refiners,  plate-makers,  and  merchants,  ac- 
cording to  the  variations  of  the  price.  This  new 
banking  business,"  the  account  proceeds,  "soon 
grew  very  considerable.  It  happened  in  those 
times  of  civil  oommotioo,  that  the  parliament,  out 
of  the  plate,  and  from  the  old  coin  brought  into  the 
mint,  coined  seven  millions  into  half-crowna;  and 
1  Aadmn,  U.  410.    '  ■  Sm  vol.  fi.  p.  1M. 
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Ibera  being  M  mills  than  in  me  at  the  mint,  this 
DOW  moaey  vras  of  Terj  unequal  weight,  sonetimes 
twopence  and  threepence  diflerence  in  an  oudcb; 
ud  most  of  it  wae,  it  seeniB,  heavier  than  it  oaght 
to  have  been  io  proportion  to  the  ralae  io  foreign 
puts.   Of  this  the  goldsmiths  made,  naturally,  the 
•dTSDtages  nsnal  in  snch  cases,  by  picking  oat  or 
cnlliDg  the  heanest,  and  mehing  them  down,  and 
exporting  them.    It  happened)  also,  that  our  gold 
coiofl  were  too  weighty,  and  of  thete  also  they  took 
the  like  adrantage.    Moreover,  sach  merchants* 
Mnantfl  as  still  kept  their  maateri*  running  cash, 
bd  fallen  into  m  way  of  elnadeitinely  lending  the 
MM  to  the  goUsniiths,  at  fbnrpeaee  per  cent,  per 
diem  (abont  ux  per  cent,  per  annnm);  who,  by 
thsH  and  encb  Uke  means,  were  enabled  to  lend 
nt  great  quantities  of  cash  to  necessitous  merchants 
ud  others,  weekly  or  monthly,  at  high  interest ; 
u>d  also  began  to  discount  the  merchants'  bills  at 
the  like,  or  a  higher  rate  of  interest.    Much  about 
ifae  same  time  they  began  to  receive  the  rents  of 
gentlemen's  estates  remitted  to  town,  and  to  allow 
Ibem  and  others  who  put  cash  into  their  hands  some 
iaterest  for  it,  if  it  remained  but  for  a  single  month 
ID  their  hands,  or  eren  a  lesser  time.   This  was  a 
fT^at  allurement  for  people  to  put  this  money  into 
their  haods,  which  would  bear  interest  till  the  day 
tbej  wanted  it.  And  they  could  also  draw  it  out  by 
dee  hundred  pounds,  or  fiflty  pounds,  &c.f  at  a  time* 
n  they  wanted  it,  with  infinitely  leas  trouble  than 
if  thej  had  lent  it  out  on  either  real  or  personal 
wcurity.    The  consequence  was,  that  It  quickly 
brought  B  great  quantity  of  cash  into  their  hands ; 
M  that  the  chief  or  greatest  of  them  were  now 
enabled  to  aopply  Cromwell  with  money  in  advance 
on  the  revennes,  as  his  occasions  required,  upon 
^eat  advantages  uf  themselves."    Here  we  have 
*ll  the  principal  operations  of  our  modern  Imoks, 
iaelnding  even  some  portion  of  the  accommodation 
gireo  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  die  goveroment  in 
ODT  day,  described  as  already  in  use  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.    No  banking  establish- 
meot,  properly  ao  called,  however,  like  those  already 
niiting  at  Amsterdam  ud  in  several  of  the  Italian 
>t>te>,  was  begun  in  England  during  the  present 
period,  tithongh  various  projocta  of  tiie  kind  were 
Hboutted  both  to  the  public  and  the  parliament. 

In  1652  the  postage  of  letters  in  England  was 
(■tniftd  or  let  E>y  the  state  to  John  Manley,  esq.,  for 
ilO,dOO  a-year;  and  four  years  after  the  whole 
ntiblithmeot  of  the  post-office  was  subjected  to  a 
nvuioo  and  placed  upon  a  more  stable  foundation 
than  heretofore.  In  1652,  the  number  of  hackney- 
eoiches  licensed  to  ply  in  the  streets  of  London 
*u  niaed  to  two  hundred,  and  in  1654.  to  three 
bondrad,  the  government  and  regnlatioa  of  them 
placed  io  the  court  of  aldermen.  The  old 
dread  of  the  over-increase  of  the  capital,  however, 
!tin  coDtiDued  to  haunt  the  legislature  of  the  com- 
monwealth as  much  as  it  bad  formerly  done  the 
An  edict  puhKahed  in  1656  declarea  that 
pett  and  osceasire  number  of  hooaea,  edi- 
7^  onthonses,  and  cottages  erected  and  new-built 
n  and  iboat  the  ci^  of  I^ndon  u  found  to  be  Tory 


roiaehievons  and  incoDvenient,  and  a  great  annoy- 
ance and  nuisance  to  the  commonwealth."  Where- 
upon a  fine  of  one  year's  rent  is  imposed  on  all 
houses  erected  on  new  foundations  within  ten 
miles  of  the  walls  of  London  since  1620,  not  having 
four  acres  of  freehold  land  attached  to  them ;  and 
a  fine  of  £100  on  all  such  as  should  be  erected  in 
future.  But  from  the  operation  of  the  act  were 
excepted  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  several  city 
hospitals;  the  Earl  of  Clare's  new  market  (now 
Clare  Market),  which  is  descril>ed  as  just  then 
built ;  the  streets  abont  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  then 
in  course  of  being  erected ;  Bangor  Court  io  Shoe 
Lane,  then  idnut  to  be  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
Bish<^  of  Bangor's  house  and  garden ;  and  some 
other  recent  erectiona  below  London  Bridge  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  These  were  no 
doubt  all  the  chief  additions  that  had  been  made  to 
the  metropolis  within  the  Inst  few  years. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  period  both 
the  fineness  and  the.  weight  of  the  silver  coinage 
continued  the  same  as  they  had  been  fixed  in  the 
year  1601 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pound  of  mint  silver 
contained  eighteen  ounces  of  alloy,  and  was  coined 
into  sixty-two  shillings.* 

Immediately  after  his  accession,  James  I.  directed 
two  coinages  of  gold — one  of  pieces  of  ten  shillings, 
fire  shillings,  and  two  and  aixpence  io  value — ^diat 
is,  of  angels,  half-angeb,  and  qoarter-angela,  from 
gold  of  twen^-three  carats  three  and  a  half  grains 
fine ;  the  other  of  pieces  of  tweoty  shillings  and  the 
same  inferior  current  values,  diat  is,  of  sovereigns, 
half-sovereigns,  crowns,  and  half-crowns,  from  gold 
of  only  twenty-two  carats  fine.  This  throwing  into 
circulation  of  two  gold  coinages  of  different  stan- 
dards must,  one  would  think,  have  been  attended 
with  some  inconveniences.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  a  silver  coinage  of  crowns,  half-crowns, 
shillings,  sixpences,  twopeaces,  pence,  and  half- 
pence. All  the  pieces  of  these  first  coinages  are 
distinguished  from  those  afterward  issued  by  bear- 
ing the  words  Anq.  Sco.  (for  England  and  Scot- 
hind),  instead  of  thoae  denoting  King  of  Great 
Britain,  which  was  the  title  Jaroea  .asaumed  the' 
following  year,  and  which  he  directed,  by  proclama- 
tion, to  be  theneeforth  used  upon  aU  Uie  coins.  In 
the  next  coinage,  the  pound  of  gold,  which  had 
heretofore  passed  only  for  thirty-three  pounds  ten. 
shillings,  was  ordered  to  be  raised  in  value  tO' 
thirty-seven  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence, 
the  proclamation  to  that  effect  setting  forth  that 
the  English  gold  coin  had  of  late  been  exported  in 
great  quantitiea  in  consequence  of  its  not  bearing  a 
due  proportion  to  the  silver,  as  in  other  nations. 
The  gold  coins  were  now  directed  to  be,  one  of  the 
value  of  twenty  shillings,  to  be  called  the  unity;  one 
of  ten  shillings,  to  be  called  the  double  crown ;  one- 
of  five  ahilliogs,  ta  be  called  the  Britain  crown ;  one 
of  four  shillings,  to  be  called  the  thistle  crown ;  and 
one  of  two  shilling  and  aixpence,  to  be  called  the 
half-crown.  The  next  yew  the  value  of  the  pound 
of  gold  waa  niued  to  for^  pounds  ten  shilliogs;  and. 
at  that  rate  8  gold  coinage  was  ordered  of  roae-riala 
1  Sn  vd.  lu  ^  m 
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Rt  thirty  shillings  each;  epur-riab  at  fifteen  afail- 
liDga;  and  angels  at  ten  ahillings.  In  1611,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increasing  value  of  gold  in  relation 
to  Bilrer  in  the  general  European  market  of  the 
preciona  metala,  it  wna  found  necessary  to  raise, 
by  proclamation,  the  value  of  the  unity  to  twenty- 
two  ibilliuga,  and  that  of  all  the  other  gold  pieces 


then  eurreut  in  the  same  proportion.  The  neil 
year  the  pound  of  gold  coined  into  rose-rials,  spar- 
rials,  and  angels  was  raised  to  the  vahie  of  forty- 
four  pounds  in  tnle;  and  that  coined  into  nnilie.*. 
&c.,  to  forty  pounds,  eighteen  ahillings,  and  foor- 
pence.  In  1619  a  new  gold  coinage  was  issoeil. 
consisting  of  pieces  of  twenty  aliiUinga,  ten  ehillioc!- 
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tai  five  •faillings,  wliieh,  id  eonieqiwDce  of  being ' 
impressed  with  the  king's  head  sarro'uDded  by  a 
barel,  came  to  be  commoDly  known  by  the  name 
of  laureb.  Both  the  tweD^-«hilliDg  lanrel  and  the 
unity  were  alta  popularly  called  broad-pieces.  Id 
ibti  reign  likewise  appeared  the  first  English  cop- 
per coinage,  eoDSistlag  of  farthings,  which  were 
Bsoed  ID  1613,  the  priiate  b^ns  of  lead  and  bi'ass. 
which  shopkeepers  aod  other  dealers  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  fabricatiog  and  using  in  their 
ptymeots,  being  at  the  same  time  abidiahed.  It 
«M  calenkted  that  there  were  about  three  thon- 
Mud  ret^ere  of  vktaals  and  small  ware*  io  and 
ibont  LoDdoD  that  tfaiu  used  dieir  own  toheas; 
ind  the  practiee  was  general  in  all  the  eonnderable 
towns  thnngbont  the  kingdom. 

la  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a 
pound  of  gold  of  23  carats  3|  grains  fine  was  direct- 
ed to  be  accounted  of  the  ralue  of  forty-four  pounds 
teg  shilliDgs;  and  a  pound  of  32  carats  fine  of  the 
nlae  of  forty-one  pounds.    "In  the  former  reign," 
obserres  Leake,  "the  great  quantity  of  silver  brought 
ioto  Europe,  upon  the  opening  of  the  mines  of  Peru 
tuA  Menco,  had  raised  the  price  of  gold,  and  caused 
it  to  be  expertedt  so  that  for  two  years  hardly  any 
tmu]  payments  were  made  in  gold ;  bat  the  gold, 
by  resson  of  this  advanced  price,  being  brought 
tack,  there  followed  as  great  a  ecarcity  of  silver."' 
It  had  been  the  pnetice,  too,  of  the  goUsmiths,  for 
Mina  years,  he  adds,  to  colt  ont  Xbe  weightiest  and 
belt  siher  monej,  ibr  which  they  would  give  a  pre- 
Biiaoi  of  two  and  aometimee  three  shillings  on  the 
bnndred  pounds,  and  to  melt  and  export  it.  Above 
ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  silver  were  coined 
from  1630  to  1643 ;    nevertheless,  in  1632,"  Rush- 
trorth  tells  us,  *>  there  was  such  plenty  of  gold  in 
tlie  kingdom,  and  sach  scarcity  of  silver,  that  the 
drovers  and  farmers,  who  brought  their  cattle,  sheep, 
tad  swine  to  be  sold  io  SmithGeld,  would  ordinarily 
Diske  their  bargain  to  be  paid  in  silver  and  not  in 
gold.  And,  besides,  in  this  time  people  did  ordina- 
rily give  twopence,  and  sometimas  more,  to  get 
twenty  shillings  io  silver  for  the  exchange  of  a 
^ty-sbUIing  piece  of  gold,  fiiU  weight.  And  in 
tnd  Bboot  London  and  Westmioster,  as  well  as  in 
odier  parts,  most  people  carried  gold  scales  in  their 
pockets  to  weigh  gold  on  all  occasions."*  The  coins 
•track  by  Chwles,  in  the  early  pert  of  his  reign, 
were  of  the  same  deDorainations  as  those  issued  by 
iu>fiuher.   Among  his  schemes  for  raising  money 
*t  this  time  were  various  projects  which  were  set  on 
foot  for  coining  silver  extracted  from  the  lead  mines 
in  different  parts  of  England.    Of  these,  however, 
Ihe  only  one  that  turned  out  io  any  considerable  de- 
gree productive  was  that  for  cmning  the  silver  yield- 
ed by  the  Welsh  mines,  for  which  purpose  a  mint 
]n>«laWshed,iD  1637.  at  the  castle  of  Aberystwith, 
■>  Cardiginriiire.   Theee  mines  ultimately  yielded 
■Imt  a  hoadred  pounds  of  silver  arweek ;  and  the 
It  Aberysirith  proved  of  eonuderable  service 
to  the  king  daring  his  war  with  the  parliament.  Of 
'"Wil  other  mines,  the  ore  of  which  was  tried  by 

>  HiiMnl  Aenmrt  aTBagtuli  HeMj,  p.  SCO. 


workmen  from  Germany,  those  of  Slaitfabome,  in 
Lancashire,  are  said  to  have  yielded  four  per  cent, 
of  silver ;  those  of  BarnBtable,  io  Devonshire,  and 
Court- Martin,  in  Cornwall,  ten  per  cent.;  and  those 
at  Miggleswicke  and  Wardel,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, six  or  eight  per  cent.  In  this  reign,  also,  was 
introduced,  b;y  Nicholas  Briot,  a  native  of  France,  the 
process  of  ftbricating  coins  by  machinery,  instead 
of  by  the  hammer,  the  only  method  hitherto  em- 
ployed. Briot,  driven  from  France,  where  he  had 
been  graver-general  of  the  coin,  by  the  iotriguea  of 
persons  whose  interests  were  opposed  ta  his  inge- 
nious improvements,  appean  to  have  come  over  to 
England  about  the  year  162%  and  in  1633  was  oon- 
stitnted  diief  engraver  of  coitu  for  the  mint  in  Ae 
Tower  of  Iiondoo.  He  remained  in  this  conotiy 
till  he  was  recalled  to  France  by  the  Clwncellor 
Seguier,  about  the  year  1640.  While  he  presided 
over  the  cutting  of  the  dies  for  the  English  coinage, 
it  was  considered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  then 
known.  Among  other  pieces  of  bis  striking  is  one 
in  gold,  of  the  weight  of  8  pennyweights,  18j  grains, 
••with  the  king's  head,"  snys  Leake,  "admirably 
well  done,  bareheaded,  and  the  lovelock,  as  it  was 
called,  hanging  before,  which,  it  seems,  was  so  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Rouodbesds  (bo  called  from  the 
contrary  extreme)  that  Pry  one  wrote  a  book  against 
it,  called  "The  UnloveUness  of  Lovelocks."  This, 
being  dated  in  1630,  must  have  been  among  the 
earliest  of  Briot's  productioos.  After  the  war  had 
begun,  and  the  pariiament  had  seised  the  Tower, 
Charles  set  up  mints  at  Shrewsbury,  Oxford,  York, 
and  other  places,  most  of  the  money  coined  at  wbich 
has  the  mint-mark  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feath- 
ers, as  having  been  struck  by  the  workmen  and  in- 
struments belougiDg  to  the  establishmeot  at  Aberyst- 
with. The  greater  part  of  it  appears  also  to  have 
been  made,  in  the  old-fashiooed  way,  by  the  ham- 
mer, the  use  of  the  mill  having  been  probably  laid 
aside  on  Briot's  departure.  "The  unhappy  situa- 
tion of  the  king's  affairs,"  says  Leake,  "  may  be 
traced  by  his  money,  which  grew  worse  and  worse 
in  the  stamp,  till  at  last  they  hardly  deserve  the 
name  of  a  coin,  seeming  rather  the  work  of  a  smiih 
(as  perhaps  they  were)  than  a  graver,  and  manifest 
they  were  coined  in  the  greatest  hnrry  and  con- 
fusion." Besides  money  of  the  cqmmon  species, 
various  other  coins  or  tokens,-  which  have  received 
the  name  of  obsidional  or  siege  pieces,  were  issued 
on  different  occasions  by  the  royalists  in  the  coarse 
of  the  war.  Among  these  were  the  pieces  stamp- 
ed at  Newark,  in  1643  and  1646,  which  are  in  the 
form  of  a  loeenge ;  those  stamped  at  the  siege  of 
Carlisle,  in  1646,  which  are  octaugulsr;  the  Ponte- 
fract  pieces,  some  of  which  are  round,  some  octan- 
gular, some  lozenge-shflped;  and  another  sort  of 
I  money,  consisting  merely  of  bits  of  silver-plate  about 
I  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a  rude  represeutatioo 
of  a  castle,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Searborongh, 
'  stamped  upon  it. 

I  In  the  beginning  of  their  quarrel  with  the  king 
the  parliament  coined  both  gold  nod  silver  money 

I  bearing  the  usual  impressions,  and  only  distinguish- 
ed from  that  issued  bj  the  king  by  its  having  the 
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IflHer  P>  (for  parUament)  stamped  apon  it  m  r  mint- 
maii.  They  afterward  coined  gold  pieces  of  twea- 
tj  shillings,  ten  shilliDgt,  and  five  shiUiDgs,  and  sii- 
Tsr  crowns,  half-crownB,  sbilUngs,  and  siipences, 
haviog  on  the  obrerse  an  antique  shield  with  St. 
George's  cross,  encircled  with  a  palm  and  a  laurel 
bnneb,  and  circuniscribed  TueComhobwealth  of 
Ekour d;  on  Xhe  xeveree,  two  antique  shields,  con- 
joined, the  first  with  St.  George's  cross  as  before, 
the  other  with  a  harp,  and  circumscribed  God  with 
DS.  Their  silver  twopeoces,  pennies,  nod  haifpea- 
Dies,  hare  only  the  arms  without  any  legend  orin- 
■criptioo.  Such  coins,  with  a  snn  for  the  miDt-markt 
ire  foaod  of  the  dates  1649,  1650,  1661,  1652,  and 
1653;  and  it  isenpposed  thnt  they  were  occasional- 
ly itmck  even  down  to  the  Restoration  :  Leake  says 
he  bad  seen  both  a  twenty  and  a  teD-ehilliog  piece 
ofl660.  This  was  all  hammered  money;  batthere 
■re  likewise  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences  of 
1651,  bearing  the  snrae  stamp,  and  grained  upon  the 
outer  edge  ;  which  is  the  earliest  EogUsh  complet»- 
iy-milled  st)v«r  coinage,  the  milled  money  of  Etixa- 
betb  and  Charles  I.  being  only  marked  upon  the 
flat  edge.  One  milled  half-crown  of  the  aame  date 
fassiDscribed  upon  the  rim  tbe  words,  In  the  third 
TEAE  OP  Freedom  bt  Ooo's  BLESstNe  Restored; 
itnother  has  Trutb  «ND  Peace.  1651.  Pbtrus 
ItLONDAEDS  IifVEtiTOR  FECiTk  These  appear  to  be 
rital  prodnctioBe;  the  former  by  the  regular  money- 
era  of  the  Tower,  the  latter  by  a  French  artist,  Peter 
Blondeaa,who  oame  over  andoflvred  bis  services  to 


the  committee  of  the  council  of  state  for  the  mint,  in 
1649,  but  never  was  employed  farther  than  to  give 
this  specimen  of  his  skill,  although  he  appears  to 
hav«  reinained  in  the  country  about  three  years,  and 
was  probably  not  well  used  by  tbe  government. 
Some  copper  farthings,  of  various  impressioos,were 
hkenise  coined  by  the  parliameDt. 
.  Tbe  earliest  money  bearing  tbe  effigies  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  hns  the  date  of  165^  though  it  was  not 
till  tbe  following  year  that  he  formally  took  upon 
him  the  royal  authority  to  conformity  with  tbe  "  Pe- 
tition and  Advice.'"  His  coins  are  twenty-shilling 
and  Sfty-sbiUing  pieces  of  gold;  and  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  sbiltingi,  and  sixpences  of  silver.  They 
are,"  says  Leake,  an  excellent  die,  done  by  the 
masterly  band  of  Symoads  (or  Simon),  exceeding 
any  thing  of  that  kind  that  bad  been  done  since  the 
Romans;  and  in  like  manner  he  appears  thereon, 
his  bust  Ciesar-like,  bmreate,  looking  to  the  right, 
with  whiskers,  and  a  small  tuft  upon  tbe  under  lip." 
Tbe  oirca mecription  around  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
tector is  Oliver.  D.O.R.P.  Anq.  Sco.  Hib.  &c. 
Pro.  On  the  revwse,  under  a  royal  crowD,  is  a 
shield,  bearing  in  the  irret  and  fourth  quarters  St. 
George's  cross,  in  the  second  Sl  Andrew's  cross, 
and  in  tbe  third  a  harp;  with  the  Protector's  pater- 
nal arms,  namely,  a  lion  rampHOt  on  an  escutcheon 
in  the  center;  and  the' circumsoription  Pax  Qua- 
ritdr  Bei.i.0,  with  the  4ate  1656,  or  1658.  There 
is  also  a  copper  iarthing  of  Oromweirs,  with  a  some- 
what differeut  device  on  tbe  reverse. 
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To  tiiis  period  likewise  bsloog  a  few  of  the  Fob- 
tefract  coioi,  or  tokeoa,  whieh  were  itsaed  after  the 
king's  deatli,  id  the  Dame  of  Charlei  IL 

For  Scotland,  James  I.  corned  sovereigns  of  gold, 
crowDfl)  half-crowns,  sbiUiDgs,  and  eixpences  of  sil- 
ver,  and  also  ferthings  of  copper.  All  tbese  Scottish 
coins,  however,  bore  names  indicating  a  valne  twelve 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding  En- 
glish cmn ;  thus  the  Scottisb  half-crown  was  called 
a  thirty-shilling  piece*  the  fitrtfaing  a  threepenny 
piece,  He  also  coined  both  silvar  and  copper 
nuiney  for  Ireland,  of  the  intrimio  value  of  about 
three  qnarters  of  the  English ;  and  called  in  the 
miied  or  base  money  whieh  had  been  issoed  in  the 
time  of  the  rebellion  by  Elizabeth.  Among  the 
Scotch  coins  of  Charles  I.  is  a  sovereign  or  unity  of 
gold,  which  is  very  neatly  finished,  and  is  sopposed 
to  be  the  prodnction  of  Nicholas  Briot,  the  mint- 
mark  being  a  small  B.  Charies's  other  Scottish 
money  consists  of  double-crowns,  crowns,  aod  half- 
crowns  of  gold ;  half-crowns,  shillings,  sixpences, 
tHtbles  or  half-marks,  forty-penny  pieces  or  quarter 
marks,  two-Bhilling  pieces,  and  twenty-peony  pieces 
of  silver ;  and  fiutbings,  and  bothwells,  or  bodies,  of 
the  value  of  the  sbtth  part  of  a  penny  Englisfa,  of 
copper.  Hii  only  Irish  coins  are  some  of  silver, 
Issned  aftser  1641,  by  appointment  of  the  lord  lien- 
tenant,  tlie  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  hence  known  as 
Ormond  money.  There  are  alio  some  Irish  balf- 
penee  and  farthings  of  copper,  of  this  time,  bearing 
the  figure  of  a -king  kneeling  aod  playing  on  a  harp, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  struck  by  the  pa- 
pists during  their  insurrection  in  1643.  The  coins 
of  Scotland'  and  Ireland  in  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth were  the  same  with  those  of  England. 

From  the  reign  of  £lizid)eth,  when,  in  Ae  lan- 
gonge  of  writers  of  the  period  under  notice,  "in- 
gemtities  began  to  flourish  in  En^and,"  to  the 
■eoessioo  of  Chartes  II.,  few  improvements  of  mnch 
moment  took  place  in  the  common  arts  of  life.  In 
agiicultare,  gardening,  and  maonfactnres  England 
was  anrpassed  by  several  other  coontries,  partica- 
brly  by  Holland  and  the  Nedieriands.  These  were 
the  most  industrioDs  countries  in  Europe,  and  their 
population  had  been  longer  trained  in  those  habits 
of  order  which  are  esaentinl  to  commercial  and 
manufacturing  preeminence.  Our  writers  com- 
plain, on  the  contrary,  of  the  working  population  of 
England  as  idle,  stubborn,  and  surly,"  and  it  would 
appear  that  they  disliked  habits  of  continuous  labor. 
Hence  they  were  less  skillful  and  ingenious  than  the 
artisans  of  other  countries ;  aod  our  manufactures 
were  neither  so  well  finished  nor  in  many  instances 
so  cheap  as  theirs,  although  at  this  period  provisions 
were  as  low,  or  perhaps  lower,  in  price  here  than 
on  the  continent.  A  paper  published  in  1661,  on 
the  *•  State  and  Condition  of  Tfaiagi  between  the 
En^ish  and  Dutch  Nations,*'  says »  The  price  of 
labor  depending  much  upon  the  price  of  victuals, 
house-rent,  and  other  things  oeceasnry,  it  is  certain 
(especially  to  any  that  know  both  coontries)  that  all 
this  is  mnch  cheaper  with  us  than  with  our  neigh- 
bors, and  is  like  so  to  be."  Great  encouragement 
was  g^ven  to  atieni  who  broogfat  '«new  and  profit- 


able trades  Intn  use,"  or  who  Insbnetod  EDgttshiDsa 
therein.  In  the  aot  for  doing  away  with  monopo- 
lies, passed  in  16fi4,  the  right  of  granting  pateoti 
for  fourteen  years  was.  as  ah-eady  mentiooed,  re- 
served to  the  crown  for  those  who  discovered  new 
invented  arts  or  manufactures  never  practiced  be- 
fore but  most  of  the  monopolies  that  were  actu- 
ally granted  bad  a  powerful  eflRact  in  repressing 
invention  aod  ingenoity. 

In  agriculture  we  were  indebted  for  some  im- 
provements to  our  Dutch  and  Flemish  neighbors, 
particularly  in  draining  the  fees,  aod  in  reeeuag 
land  from  the  sea ;  and  also  for  variona  praeticss  in 
husbandry  and  the  introduction  of  new  aeeds.  Bitt 
these  improvemeots  made  but  slow  progress,  and 
were  often  confined  for  a  long  period  to  die  spot 
where  they  had  been  originally  practiced.  Few 
tried  experiments,  most  cultivators  being  content  to 
follow  the  system  which  had  been  puraued  by  their 
forefathers.    Both  implements  and  asages  varied  io 
every  coon^,  and,  as  one  agricultural  writer  of  tbe 
day  asserts,  almost  io  eveiy  parish.    But  althongh 
the  amount  of  improvement  actually  effected  during  ' 
this  period  was  ioconwlerable,  the  foundations  of  a  [ 
better  agrknltural  system  wore  fairly  l«d.  SevetsI  , 
wotlu  on  husbandry  were  published  oonbuBiogsooDd  ' 
principles  and  exeellent  practical  rocommeodations.  i 
The  ^vantage  of  growing  clover  for  cattle  whs  first  ^ 
pointed  out  by  Bligli,  in  hii  *»  Improver  Improved," 
printed  in  1662 ;  and  Sir  Richard  Weatoo  soon  &ft«r 
published  an  account  of  the  cultivation  of  tumipa 
in  Flanders,  by  which  cattle  and  sheep  might  be 
fattened  in  winter. 

The  art  of  gardening  was  cultivated  with  oior« 
spirit,  aod  made  greater  progress.   The  gardens  of 
a  country  mansion,  which  had  been  little  more  than 
courts  with  trim  walks  ornamented  by  shrubs  cat 
into  fantastic  forms,  were  now  enlivened  by  the  in- 
troduction of  plants  and  flowers  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  cultivated  in  England.    This  improve- 
ment began  in  the  reign  of  ErmdMth,  and  now 
gradually  extended  itself.   Vegetablea  for  the  table, 
whieh  had  been  planted  in  England  for  the  firsttims 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  period  were,  ! 
however,  still  scarce  st  its  close.    Samuel  Hartlib, 
the  author  of  variouB  works  on  agricultare.  wbo 
wrote  about  1650,  states  that  some  old  men  recol- 
lected   the  first  gardener  who  came  into  Surrey  to 
plant  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  to  sow  turniptfi  | 
carrots,  and  parsnips,  to  sow  early  ripe  pease,  sll  j 
which  at  that  time  were  great  wonders,  we  haviol  i 
few  or  none  io  England  bntwhat  came  from  Hollaad  , 
and  Fteodet«."   Twenty  yean  before,  he  telb  w. 
that  so  near  London  as  Graveaend,  *•  there  wss  sot  i 
so  much  as  ■  mess  of  pease  but  what  csme  from 
London,**  but  noW  they  were  abnndant ;  but  he  sddi. 
*•  I  could  instance  divers  other  places  in  tbe  Dsrdi 
and  west  of  England  where  the  name  of  gardeaioK 
and  hoeing  is  scarcely  known.**   By  the  middle  of  ! 
the  century,  liquorice,  saffron,  cherries,  applet, 
pears,  bops,  and  cabbages  were  cultivated  in  suf- 
ficient abundance  to  render  the  importation  of  those 
articles  unnecessary ;  but  our  gardens,  it  is  wA,  . 
were  still  deficient  in  onioni.   The  piograss  «f  in- 
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pronmenl  w«b  r9Dd«re(l  slow  hy  the  wsot  of  nnrt- 
•rietof  applafl,  p«ara, eherriei, Tioes,BDd  chestonts; 
■ad  penoH  who  liwed  in  the  country,  sod  wished 
to  iotrodaee  Dew  rarietiw  of  fniiu  into  thair  gsr- 
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dent,  were,  says  Harttib,  often  e(mipel)ed  to  send 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  for  them.  Tobacco  woo  Id 
BooD  have  been  exteosivety  grown,  bad  the  cnltiTa- 
tion  of  it  not  bees  put  down,  aa  we  luTe  seeo,  on 
accouoC  of  its  injury  to  the  revenue.  Cromwelt. 
who  encouraged  the  two  great  rural  arti,  allowed 
Hartlib  a  pension. 

The  woolen  mauuftctare  was  atill  the  most  im- 
portaut  branch  of  non-agricaltural  industry,  being, 
as  a  writer  of  the  time  observes^  *■  liite  the  water  to 
the  wheel  that  driveth  roand  aU  other  things,"  and 
nodoobtedly  it  gave  employment  to  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  population ;  bat  an  exngger- 
ated  notion  existed  of  its  importance  when  it  was 
believed  that  about  the  Bccession  of  Charles  II.  a 
milliob  of  persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture. Some  clothiers  employed  five  hundred  per- 
sons, who  were  not  all  collected  in  a  factory,  many 
of  them  carrying  on  their  particular  process  of  tlw 
manufacture  under  their  own.  roofs.  The  weaver 
received  materials  from  the  clo&ier,  and  when  he 
brought  beck  hia  cloth,  it  was  given  to  workmen  en- 
gaged in  another  Iwanch ;  and  dins  it  paased  throng 
various  hands  until  it  was  completed,  the  clotfaier 
beiag  the  capitalist  who  bought  the  raw  material 
aad.aold  the  manufactured  commodity.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  in-, 
troduce  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  dressing  woolen 
cloths,  and  the  prohibition  that  was  resorted  to  for 
their  encouragement  of  the  exportation  of  woolen 
cloths  ID  the  white  state.  After  the  failure  of  this 
experiment,  several  other  improvements,  besides  the 
manufacture  of  medley-cloth  already  mentioned, 
were  made  under  the  stimnlns  of  the  free  compe- 
tition of  other  countries.  In  1643  a  Dutchman 
eatabUahed  himself  at  Bow,  and  taught  the  English 
the  method  of  producing  the  fine  acarlet  dye  for 
which  foreign  cloths  were  so  much  celebrated.  By 
an  act  of  Elisabeth,  the  aae  of  logwood  as  a  dye 
had  been  forever  prohibited ;  bnt  in  1660  this  act 
waa  repealed,  and  in  the  preamble  to  the  new  act  it 
is  remarked,  that  «•  the  ingenions  industry  of  these 
times  hath  taught  tho  dyers  of  Etigland  the  art  of 
fixing  the  colors  made  of  logwood,  so  aa  that  by  ex- 
perience they  are  found  as  lasting  and  serviceable 
as  the  colors  made  with  any  other  sort  of  wood." 
In  this  way  improvement  proceeded  step  by  step, 
until  eventually,  but  not  io  this  period,  English 
cloths  were  equal  in  point  of  excellence  to  those  of 
other  countries.  Another  mode  resorted  to  for  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  the  woolen  manufacture 
waa  to  prohibit  the  export  of  wool,  fuller's  earth,  and 
live  sheep,  and  to  compel  the  use  of  woolen  stnflb 
in  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Broad  cloth  bad  been  the  great  commodity  of  the 
woolen  manufiusture  formorly ;  bat  many  new  de- 
scriptions of  woolen  stuffs  were  now  made,  aa  bays, 
perpetuanoes,  sayes,  stockings,  ice.,  which  were 
called  the  new  drapery."  In  an  act  itassed  io 
1661,  for  regulating  the  manufactures  of  Norwich 
and  Norfolk,  it  is  remarked  in  the  preamble,  that 
lately  "a  great  variety  of  new  sorts  of  stuffs  have 
been  invented."  Many  new  sorts  of  cloths  and  stuffs 
were  now  also  brought  from  lodia,  which  occasioned 
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in  time  Hm«  chugM  io  the  materials  emidoyedi  for 
weuiog-apparel,  aod  also  led  to  aUempU  io  mBDn- 
facture  similar  drticleB  in  EagUad. 

The  lilk  maotifactare  attracted  great  attentioo 
daring  the  preseot  period,  and  actire  exertioOB  wore 
made  for  estiJiUshiDg  it  firmly  in  Englaod.  In  1608 
Jnmes  I.  uaued  a  proclamation  concerning  the  plant* 
ing  of  raalbeny-trees,  in  ^ich  it  iras  anerted  that 
*'  the  making  of  silk  majr  be  as  well  effsoted  here 
a*  in  the  kingdom  of  France  and  persona  of  in- 
flneooe  in  thn  difierent  coanties  in  Englaad  were 
called  npoo  to  promote  tlie  oliject  of  the  pnelaim* 
timt  tbote  ten  tiioiMBiid  plants  were  oent  to 
eaoh  eomity  for  sale  at  u  almost  flominal  valoe*  It 
is  supposed  that  most  of  the  old  mulberty-trees  now 
or  till  lately  ezisllng  in  England,  incladiog  Shak- 
speare's  femons  yulberry  in  his  garden  at  Strafford, 
were  {Hsnted  in  cooaequeoee  of  Uiis  proclamation. 
Instmctions  for  breeding  and  resring  silkworms 
were  at  the  same  time  isaaed.  The  increasing 
qnantities  of  raw  sUk  brought  from  India,  and  the 
perfoction  whksh  the  ailk  manufacture  had  obtained 
in  France,  from  which  country  silk  stuffs  were  ex- 
tensively exported  to  Eagjand,  contributed  to  render 
the  plan  of  oatoraliaing  the  prodnction  of  silk  abor- 
tive ;  Imt  nndonbtedly  the  manulactDre  made  con- 
siderable progress.  Silk  throwsters,  dlk  wearers, 
and  nik  dyers  were  Invited  from  other  eoontries, 
and  fixed  ibeir  reatdeneo  in  Londoo*  to  Whiefa  place 
the  mannfaeture  was  as  yet' confined.  In  iei29  the 
silk  throwsteiB  were  incorporated ;  and  in  an  act 
for  the  regulation  of  their  trade,  passed  in  I66I,  it 
is  Btitted  that  "the  said  company  of  nlk  throwsters 
employ  above  forty  thoosand  ment  women,  and 
children." 

The  msina&cture  of  Nnena  atil)  continued,  in  a 
great  meaaure,  a  domestic  empl<7meDt.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  ttoeo  was  spun  and  wore  for  household 
parposes,  bnt  it  bad  not  become  an  article  of  exteo- 
aive  commerce,  and  the  attempts  made  in  former 


periods  to  fioco  tho  eoltivation  of  ftax  nnd  henf 

had  not  bees  very  snceessfel  in  reoderiug  the  man- 
ufoctnre  a  national '  staple  Kke  the  woolen  trade. 
In  1633  hemp  and  flax  were  brought  into  Eoghnd 
ready  dressed,  and  linens  were  imported  from  Ger- 
many. 

Among  the  exceptions  in  the  act  passed  in  1624 
for  putting  an  end  to  monopolies,  waa,  as  haa  been 
noticed  above,  a  patent  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Digbf 
for  the  important  process  of  smelting  iron  with  coal, 
imd  several  patents  were  granted  daring  this  period 
for  inventions  for  drawing  water  oat  of  mines.  The 
jmyadioos  against  the  vse  of  coal  for  doraMtie  por- 
poses  eontinned  to  be  veiy  strong;  but  coal,  aot- 
withstanding,  began  to  be  applied  more  extonaivefjr 
in  the  arts.  In  1637  the  Earl  of  Berkshire  obtun- 
ed  a  patent  for  a  newly-iuvented  malt-kilu  in  which 
coal  could  be  used.  In  1637  the  right  of  buying  all 
coal  exported  from  Newcastle  and  the  adjoining 
parts  was  farmed  by  a  company  on  condition  of 
paying  to  the  king  a  ahilling  per  chaldron.  Alum 
was  made  io  England  for  the  first  time,  either  joit 
at  the  dose  of  Elizabeth's  reign  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  period.  In  1608  fco'eign  alum  was 
prohibited. 

England  ba'd  been  for  some  time  fomous  for  Ha 
maan&etnre  of  ordnance ;  and,  in  1639,  Charles  I. 
had  610  pieces  cast  in  the  forest  of  Dean  for  die 
States-Oeneml  of  Holland.  The  manofitetnre  of 
glass  had  become  natoralised,  and  foreign  ^ss  was 
prohibited,  though  some  of  the  more  costly  articlei 
of  glass  coold  only  be  obtained  at  Venice.  In  1658, 
watches  for  the  pocket  were  made  for  the  first  time 
in  England.  The  East  India  Company  set  an  ex- 
ample of  improvement  in  the  art  of  ^ip-boilding. 
Formerly  moat  merehaDt-sfaips  did  not  exceed  150 
toDS  burden;  but,  io  1610,  as  haa  been  already  no- 
ticed, a  veasel  of  1100  tuns  was  built  for  the  trade 
with  India,  and  about  tho  same  time  a  ship  of  war 
waa  lanched  of  1400  tons  harden. 
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THF.  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE.  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


EVERSING  the  order 
we  hare  obaerred  id 
the  precediog  Books,  we 
will  approach  the  great 
lubjeet  of  the  literature 
of  the  preaeot  period 
by  first  taking  a  surrey 
of  the  progress  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  begioaiag 
with  Music,  of  which 
we  have  to  detail  the 
history  from  the  com- 
mencemeat  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.' 

Thoagh  it  is  a  generally  receired,  and  not  nn- 
fbnoded,  opinion,  that  from  about  the  comraence- 
■  Sm  Tol.  ii.  p.  BIO 
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meat  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  bare 
been  far  behind  the  Italians  and  Germans  in  secn- 
lar  music,  yet  at  the  dawn  of  the  science — or,  in 
other  words,  shortly  before  the  period  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  long  after — our  composers  were  not 
only  superior  to  those  of  Germany,  but  equal  to 
those  of  a  coaotry  whose  climate  is  thought  so  fa- 
vorable to  the  fine  arts,  and  also  oo  a  lerel  with  their 
brethren  in  the  Netherlands,  who  are  by  all  allowed 
to  hare  been  eminent  for  their  skill  io  florid  coun- 
terpoint while  in  ita  early  state.  Indeed,  Gioranni 
Tintore  {or  Johannes  Tinctor),  a  doctor  in  civil  law, 
archdeacon  of  Naples,  and  Maestro  di  Cappella  to 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Sicily,  attributes  to  our  country' 
men,  John  of  Dunstable,'  the  actual  inrention  of 
figarate  harmony,  that  is  of  music  in  parts,  written 

>  See  ToI.  il.  p.  9M 
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fireely.  and  not  fwtniaed  bj  the  hm  of  iini|^ 
eonnterp^riat.  At  Tinctor,  ao  uthor  of  giwt  aa- 
thori^,  could  have  had  no  motire  for  hii  aasertion 
but  dio  promBlgntion  of  tnith~u  bis  teitiraoaj  n 
corroborated  by  that  of  othem,  and  as  he  ataodH  uo- 
coutradlcted  by  any  but  prejudiced  witaeaaeR — we 
may,  witfaoot  -  rendering  ouraelres  liable  to  the 
charge  of  presumption^  venture  to  take  the  credit 
of  ao  improTement  which  has  led  to  resulta  of  such 
importance  to  the  art — results  wbkh  may  almoat  be 
Mid  to  have  given  H  a  new  birth. 

Bat  the  claim  which  England  has  to  be  ranked 
among  the  flrat  and  moat  suMeisfol  cnl^tora  of 
harmony  ia  proved,  beyond  dupnte,  by  eompaiing 
Che  wDTka  of  her  composers  in  the  eariy  put  and 
middle  of  th  e  niteenth  century  with  thoee  <^  fitreign 
cotemporaries.  'Witbont  going  iarther  back,  and 
parading  before  the  reader  a  list  of  namea  now  only 
koown  Co  the  masicnl  antiquary,  we  will  be  conteot 
Co  first  mention  Christopher  Tye,  admitted  doctor 
in  music  at  Oxford,  in  1545,  whose  anthems,  par- 
ticularly one  of  them  in  Dr.  Boyce's  Colleetioa  of 
Cathedral  Music,  together  with  bis  celebrated 
motet,  LaudaU  Homm  Xhmini^  and  aeveral  com- 
poaitions  in  the  library  of  the  Madrigal  Society, 
are  saperior  to  most  and  iafmnor  to  none  of  the 
Italian,  Flemish*  or  French  compositions  of  his 
time.  Tye  was  mnaic-preceptor  to  Edward  VI., 
■t  whose  coort,  as  he  had  been  at  that  of  Heny 
VIIL,  he  continued  nnintermptedly  in  great  ftvor.' 
'Cotemporary  vrith  him  were  Thomas  Tallis  and 
William  Birde,  both  of  "Aem  members  of  the 
chapel  royal,  for  which  they  produced  many  com- 
positions. Those  of  Tallis  have  attained  a  celebrity 
eiceeded  by  no  music  of  the  same  period,  and  de- 
serve Che  encomiums  which  have  so  liberally  been 
bestowed  on  them.  Several  sre  still  in  use  in  our 
cathedrals,  particularly  a  complete  Service,  the  first. 
Dr.  Boyce  tells  us,'  that  was  set  in  the  English 
language.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  however,  says  that 
John  Marbeck  preceded  Tallis  as  composer  of  the 
English  liturgy,  and  is  right,  as  regards  the  Preces 
and  Responses ;  but  Tallis's  setting  of  the  Te  Deam, 
tec.,  is  die  first  diat  can  be  considered  in  tiie  Hg^ 
of  a  musical  composition.  Marbeck'a  Preees  and 
Responses,  slightly  altered;  still  continne  In  nse, 
are  consecrated  by  time,  and  not  likely  to  full  into 

)  The  MtimstivB  ik  which  Dr.  Tye^  profeMionkl  marit  wii  held 
Mjr  be  iMbend  Ami  ■  plajr  by  8«mm1  Kowlejr,  wnluo  in  IBIS.  In 
■  duJupH  faatnu  PriM  Edwttrt  sad  hi«  fmovyUr  is  niuio,  the 

"Doctor,  I  thuk  700,  and  cotninatid  your  cauifiig, 
I  oft  htn  heard  »j  hther  mnriljr  speak 
In  yoar  high  piaiae ;  am)  thne  hii  hig)wa«  Mith-~ 
'  Eoglaod  OM  God,  one  trath,  one  doctor  bath 
For  mtwick'*  ut,  end  that  ii  Dr.  Tye, 
Atlnired  for  ikill  in  loiulck'*  hamtoo*.' " 
Ty  VM  iUm  a  poat.  "  Banaf  tees  taught  to  beKava,"  w^j*  Werton 
(Hilt.  Pott.  IT.  18), "  that  rbfBa  and  adiABatios  wen  doM^  caaneci' 
ed,  he  projected  a  Iraiulatian  of  the  AOTs  or  TRB  Apoitlzi  iato  fa- 
miliar metre."  Be  oompletad  on\j  the  flnt  ToortMa  ehaptere,  which 
wen  {viated  in  1S9S,  with  a  very  qoaiat  title.  Th*  dootor  beeeine 
eoMwhat  peeviah  aa  be  adraaoed  ia  jeare.  Aathosj  Wood  relate* 
(Aabmotean  MS.  fnl.  160)  that  Tj*,  pUying  Bon  ■eiantiflcalljr  thkn 
afreeabl]'  befora  Qaem  Ellnbeth,  on  tba  orgwi  la  bar  chapel,  ehe 
"  eent  the  rer^ttr  to  tell  bin  that  be  played  oat  of  tone  ;  wberenpon 
he  tent  word  that  bar  ear*  were  oat  nf  tune."    It  wai  well  fur  the 
nntaafat  that  hie  ear*  were  oat  of  the  reach  of  bar  majeaty'e  royal  i 
lif bt  haad.        •  Fftte*  to  CsBMiw  ^  CWJMral  afufe,  nL  1.  ,  I 


denetade:  the  nn^ior.  thereforet  ie  e«titled  to 
some  notiee.  He  was  organist  of  Wiodeor,  and, 
together  widt  two  other  members  of  that  choir,  sod 
a  tradesman,  was  condemned  to  the  stake  for  heresy. 
Bishop  G&rdioer  obtained  his  pardon,  but  his  cd- 
lesgaes  were  all  burned  for  their  zeal  in  religions 
refOTmatioo.'  Marbeck  made  the  first  Concordsoce 
of  the  Bible,  which  Gsrdiuer  could  not  but  com- 
mend as  a  piece  of  siogolar  industry;  and  King 
Henry  VIII.,  bearing  thereof,  said  that  *he  wu 
much  better  employed  than  those  prieets  who  ac- 
cused him.*  *'* 

*  In  conjunction  with  Biidti^  TaUia  composed  sod 
piintMl  a  ndila  coUeetion  of  snaied  nraaie,  with  Lst- 
ia  words,  nnder  Ute  title  of  CSi»ttones  Sourm*  This 
is  atill  highly  esteemed  by  the  adarirors  of  sndsnt 
mnsie.  Birde,  however,  is  better  known  ss  tbe 
author  of  a  compotidon  which  never  can  iade,  modi 
less  become  obsolete,  while  a  taste  fur  pure  sod 
exquisite  harmony  shall  exist  iu  the  cmiatiy  of  ita 
birth: — the  canon,  Ncm  aofrix,  Domiid,  is  ak>oe  u 
answer  to  those  who  deny  British  talent  for  mii«c, 
and  its  excellence  is  ao  indispatable,  that  some  few 
foreigners  have  been  tempted  te  claim  it  for  their 
own  reapeetive  coantries — ^for  Italy,  Ibr  Flsndsts. 
for  France ;  but  in  niin :  not  a  doubt  now  remsiDs 
on  the  subject,  in  the  mind  of  any  candid  and  cmb- 
potent  judge.  Tbe  composer  of  this  was  a  pnpil 
of  Tallis;  he  afterward  became  his  ooUeagne  as  i 
gentleman  of  the  chapel  rt^al,  and  snbaeqnently,  in 
lfi76,  as  an  organist  of  the  same  eatablishmeDt.  Hs 
was  a  Tolominons  eomposert  and  deservedly  held  in 
high  estimation.  He  waa  thought  the  finest  per- 
former on  the  virginal*  of  his  day;  and  thst  hti 
powers  were  great  may  be  inferred  from  his  cod 
tributions  to  a  collection,  printed  under  the  title  of 
Parthenia.  In  the  ehequt-hook  of  the  royal  chapsl, 
he  is  styled  the  •<  Father  of  Music ;"  sud  Peschani, 
in  hit  OmpUte  QeniUtnan,  speaks,  of  his  compoai- 
tions  and  moral  qualities  in  very  warm  terms,  sddiiig. 
that  he  was  excelled  by  Done,  "  even  by  the  judg- 
ment of  France  and  Italy,  who  are  very  spsriog  in 
the  commendation  of  strangers,  in  regsrd  i£  tbst 
(iOneell  they  hold  of  themselves." 

Henry  VIII.  himself  may,  without  impropristjr. 
be  named  amoitg  the  eomposen  of  ehtueh  muMc  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  in- 
serted la  his  history  a  respectable  motet  by  dmt 
monarch;  and  in  Dr.  Boyce's  collection  is  s  fnll 
aothem,  O  Lord,  the  maker  of  all  things,"*  a  work 
of  merit,  to  which  the  editor,  a  man  of  diligent 
research,  unhesitatingly  affixes  that  king's  oHine. 
Some  snspicioDS  always  and  reasonably  are  excited 
by  royal  productions  in  the  fiue  arts,  but  there  ia  do 
want  of  credible  evidence  in  favor  of  Heniy's  sk"" 
in  music'.  Erasmus  states  that  he  composed  otfices 
for  the  cbnrch,  a  fact  supported  by  tbe  testiinoiiv 
of  Lord  Heibett  of  Chert>ary  and  Bishop  Boroet: 
and  Dr.  Aldricfa,the  learned  dean  of  Christehnrcb. 

>  Sea  Tol.  ii.  p.  TOL 

*  FnlWe  Worthiea,  I.  68.  ThI*  RtBaifc,hawenr,  ii  atlribntribr 
John  Foa.  the  fnejd  of  Matbegli,  lo  aae  of  the  coanniMcaei*.  ■  t)r 
Okinf.    Fuller  mwj  eaaily  hare  fillea  ieto  the  mittaki. 

*  Ab  iaatraiaent  of  lb*  harpaiohord  or  epianet  kind,  boi  ia  ftra  •■ 
aUoog  ataara— oimilar  10  ikt  e—llir  bariMal  piaae-fMl. 
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%  iBftb  hi  ernry  my  quitfiad  to  decide  tlm  qaeiiioD, 
•Aer  IdBg  «ad  Morkms  taqoiry,  detomniedia  fBTor 
Di  the  moDoch'fl  tUm.  It  nay  flnthw  be  said,  tfaat 
w  Henry,  dnriog  the  life  of  fan  elder  brotlier, 
educated  wtdi  •  view  to  the  BreluepiBcopsl  efaair  of 
CuiMtary,  and  as  the  dei^  wera-ttaeD  all  well 
kiau  acted  io  imnie,^  b'sot  oaty  Kkely,  but  nearly 
eertaiB,  that  the  pradeat  Henry  VII.  took  cnre  tbat 
Ui  eon  diotrid  M  ba  %iwrant  of  a  icieDea  neeaa- 
■aiy  to  liia  failaBdad  yiufauiau.*  »lfi»  Bafendar 
of  the  FliMi''WBaaatlaMmBziaiiattiathhaDeeatHr 
aheidd  be  ■kDMid  is  an  awom|lliriimaDt  by  whidi 
UmaHf  wa  diitingidriied,  and  Edward  VI.  oot  only 
bad  dte  bastinasimri  that  Aa  a^e  aflbrded,  bat  prof- 
itod  by  the  iDStmctioDi  he  reoeWed,  aa  we  learn 
frna  Cantaa,  io  hia  character  of  this  prince;'  and 
alao  from  Edward's  dwd  joaroal,  wherein  he  men- 
tions a  Tiait  from  the  French  ambaMador,  who,  he 
vya,  "  dined  with  me,  sad  heard  me  play  on  the 
hite,"^a  circumBtance  which  ao  aeoslble  and  modest 
a  youth  woald  hardly  hare  recorded  had  be  not  felt 
conaeioas  of  some  superiority.  Bat,  whatever  the 
alate  of  the  art,  A»  age  was  decidedly  masicat.  Sir 
Thonas  Mare,  area  when  holding  his  high  office 
of  lard  cbaneaHor,  used  to  apparel  himself  ia  a 
anrpBee  and  ling  with  llie  choir  in  Chelsea  ehnroh. 
The  Dnke  of  Norfidk  reprored  him  for  appearing 
ki  die  cfaaraatar  of  a  parish  cleilt  but  the  honest 
and  able  ohaneeDar  dafanded  himself  in  Ae  words 
of  Darid— eitior  fiam  in  oeuiu  inets.*  ThsC  dnke's 
eon,  the  tearoed*  the  brave,  the  high-minded  Sur- 
rey, to  whom  our  hoguage  stands  so  much  indebted, 
not  only  exoelted  ob  the  hite,  then  in  use  by  all 
persaos  of  good  edacatiou,*"  bot  was  an  elegant 
composer.  The  music  set  to  his  sonnets  by  himself 
is  "remarkable  for  eapression,  for  artless  aweetnets, 
and  wild  nmplictty."'  The  eBrl's  friend.  Sir  Thomas 
Wy^  the  poet,  who  preserred  his  virtue,  and  saved, 
&ongh  by  hb  honesty  he  endangered,  hia  life,  io,the 
oudat  of  a  court  of  which  his  wit  and  accomplish- 
menta  rendered  him  a  brilliaDt  ornament,  sung, 
and  pbtyed  oweatly  oo  Uie  lute.'"  It  ia,  however, 
Baedieaa  to  sunimoa  maay  wtoesaes  to  a  faet  hi^er- 
10  ondaniad ;  we  shall,  therefbre,  adduce  only  one 
ether  proof  of  the  necesuty  of  music  as  a  part  of  polite 
edncaUon  during  the  sixteenth  centary.  tahea  from 
Horiey's  work  on  muBic,  published  in  1597.*  This 
very  clever  and  still  useful  treatise  is  written  io  tlie 
form  of  a  dialogue :  the  interlocntors  are  Polymathes,, 
PkUonuUhes,  and  a  Master.  Phtlomathes  tells  bis 
frieod  that  he  is  going  in  haste  to  get  some  instruc- 
tiooa  io  music,  because,  having  beeo  the  night  before 
U  "  Maater  SopkobiduM  hia  banquet,"  aud  >•  supper 

>  Sm  Vim  ^tJU  CteralkiBod  JVi<f«4aft'{tM,  br  Sir  John  Bwrinr 

'  BdiiMiM  CCbroa.  iii,  8D6),  •peaUoK  of  Stnry  in  one  of  liii  jaar. 
*tyt,  MT*— "Fnn  th«SM  ih«  whole  court  nmoved  to  Windtor,  then 
l>siuBin(  hia  profreB,  Nid  emdeiDi  hinuelf  iailj  ia  •booting,  ting- 
•V-  duenw,  vmClier,  earting  of  the  t«r,  fi»tii^  •!  tk*  rteoritrt, 
Jlut,  MTjtMb,  M  fttling  of  toitgt,  ud  mftkiof  of  ballMle,"  &o. 

■  Boml'f  BlK.  of  the  ReforeiaiioD,  put.  fl.  «  VM. 

*  Lib  of  Sir  ThomM  Here,  bjr  hia  fmt-imdMB. 

•  Ub  a€  Sir  T.  Wjrai,  hj  Dr.  Nott,  ii.  M5. 

'  Life  of  the  Eftri  of  Surrey,  bj  Dr.  Nott,  i.  eriii. 
«  NoU'.LifeofWjmt. 
k  Pta]ra>  and  Euta  InlndiKtiaa  to  FneticaO  Hnncke.  Folio, 
lOT. 


being  eadad^  end  music-bfioksi  acooniiaj^  tothe  eas- 
toni,  benig  brought  to  the  table,  the  mistress  of  the 
house,"  he  says,  ••pMseated  me  with  a  part,  earn- 
estly requeatiog  me  to  sit^.  Bot  when,  after  many 
excnsesi  I  protested  nnfeignedly  Aat  I  ooold  not, 
everyone  began  to  wonder.  Yea,  atfma  whispered 
to  others,  dematidlng  bow  1  wa»  brought  up:  so  that 
upOD  shame  of  mine  ignoraoee  I  go  noW  to  seek  oat 
nrine  old  fiiend,  Maetn  Quorimwv  to  make  a^self 
fab  acfaelar.'* 

The  mdsical  estaWrimeBt  oC  Edward  (probably 
the  Nme  aa  his  fathet'a)  was  upon  a  magoM cent 
scale,-  eensistiag  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  peiv 
sons,  besides  boy-ohoristM^  the  annual  espanie 
whereof  waa  ,£3209,'  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  a 
much  greater  amount  of  our  present  money. 

In  the  Hst  of  Gentlemen  of  the  Ckapd  to  Edward 
-VI.  appears  Riefaard  Farnint,  whose  cOmposiUons 
for  the  church,  simple  as  they  seem,  are  so  solemn, 
BO  devout,  so  tender,  and  affecting,  tbat  they  may 
ehallenge  comparison  with  the  sscred  mosio  of  any 
age  or  country.'  To  this  period  also  belongs  the 
once  famous  Dr.  Bull,  organist  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  first  professor  of  music  of  Qresham  college. 
His  powers  as  a  performer,  judging  from  hia  own 
LsMOfM,  m  PaiHunia,  must  hare  been  great,  ia  so 
ftr  as  regards  axecntloD ;  but  his  compositiooB  are 
evidaotly  the  result  of  atndy^  of  iodoitiy — not 
geniaft — and  are  now  forgotten.  His  nime  alone 
survives. 

Though  music  was  in  its  infaaoy  st  the  begioning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  close  it  had  made 
coomderable  progress  toward,  if  it  had  not  actually 
arrived  at,  maturity;  and  there  are  many  who 
maintsin  tbat  the  Elizabethan  age  was  the  period 
of  perfectim,  not  ooly  of  poetry,  but  of  the  sister 
art.  Tfaey  are,  perhaps,  right,  if  that  species  of 
composition  to  which  the  name  of  madrigal  is  given 
be  justly  considered  as  the  best  and  highest  kind  of 
florid  vocal  harmony ;  for  some  of  the  greatest  ge^ 
nioses  io  this  style  that  our  country  baa  ever  been 
able  to  boast,  or  that  Europe  has  ever  produced, 
flourished  during  Uie  period  at  which  our  history 
has  now  arrived.  Among  these,  Thomas  'Morley 
(Mua.  B.,  ID  1588).  ooe  of  the  gentlemeo  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  chape),  holds  a  prominent  place.  His 
works  are  numerous,  moBt  of  them  pleasing,  and 
remarkable  for  a  gayety  oot  very  usual  in  hia  time. 
His  many  madrigals  display  originality,  vigor,  and 
deep  musical  knowledge,  while  some  few  of  them 
certainly  betmy  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
Italian  and  Flemish  masters.  His  canzonets  for 
two  voices  are  lively,  agreeable,  and,  as  well  as 
nearly  all  that  flowed  from  his  pen,  are  graced  by 
a  far  more  ample  share  of  melody  than  the  produc- 
tions of  hia  time  commonly  exhibit.  His  treatise, 
before  mentioned,  waa  the  first  that  appeared  in 
our  language ;  it  long  continued  in  use,  and,  though 
in  some  parts  obsolete,  yet  aa  a  whole,  it  still  af- 
fords much  useful  information.*  Cotemporary  with 

>  Bswkiu'f  Hilt.,  iii.  481 

*  Hi!  Kuthem.  "Lonl,  for  ihf  tender  mercy'i  eBke,"  in  Boyct't 
ColUetiem,  ii  a  mailer-piece  of  limpte  harmoDj,  and,  when  prupeilj 
perfonned— which  nraly  bappeiM— never  faila  toeicite  itroaf  aoiotina. 

■  Rannacnrft,  in  hia  Bri^  INaoaarw,  M*,  aaja  af  Uarl^,  Bw 
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him,  and  at  tba  Mine  time  admitted  to  Ae  degree 
of  Mm.  Bac.,  wu  John  Dowlaad*  wlio,  according 
to  Fuller,*  "was  the  rarest  maaician  that  his  age. 
did  befat^."  But  the  author  of  the  WorOiiet  of 
England  was  warm-hearted,  and  liable  to  fits  of 
eotbuaiaam,  and  we  must,  therefore,  admit  bis 
aaperlatiTes  with  caution.  Nevertheleaa,  the  anb* 
jeet  bis  panegyric  was  a  very  elegant  composer ; 
hia  madrigals,  or,  more  properly,  four-part  songs-^ 
for  they  have  none  of  those  points  which  constitute 
the  itUo  madrigalaeo — are  exquisitely  beautiful. 
He  traveled  much  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany; 
hence  hia  fame  waa  Eurtqwan.  Ghriatian  IV., 
king  of  Deomark,  when  in  England,  *>reqneated 
Inm  Kag  Jamea,  ^o,  unmUuigly  vnUingt  parted 
witii  him.*"  Gonsequeody  ho  left  London  fbr  Co- 
penhagen, where,  it  is  snppoaed,  ho  died,  in  1615. 
Ho  was  a  celebrated  luteoiat,  but  his  merit  as  a 
performer  would  now,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been 
forgotten,  had  it  not  been  immortalised  by  Shak- 
apeare,  in  his  PatrionaU  PUgrimt  where  hia  akill 
is  thus  mentioDed 

Dowland  to  tlwa  to  dmr,  whoM  baavMlf  tooeh 
Upoa  tba  lute  itoUi  nirifh  hmnui  kom. 

Of  all  madrigalists,  whether  British  or  foreign 
(and  the  age  in  which  we  are  engaged  waa  more 
fomed  for  its  madrigals  tlian  for  any  othnr  kind  of 
composition},  the  precedence  is  due  to  John  Wil- 
bye,  of  whoae  histoty  we  only  know  that  he  was  a 
teacher  of  mnale,  liriog  In  Austin  Friara  in  1596, 
in  which  yenr  he  published  a  aet  of  thir^  madri- 
gals, and  a  second  book,  "apt  both  fbr  itjjdh  (viols) 
and  Toyeea,"  in  1609.  It  is  not  without  great  re- 
gret, however  nnavullng,  that  we  find  ouraelvea 
devoid  of  the  means  of  recordiDg  even  the  bare 
dates  of  the  birth  and  decease  of  the  gifted  man  to 
whom  we  owe  such  compoaitions  as  "  Flora  gave 
me  fairest  flowers" — ('Sweet  honey-aucking  bees" 
— MLgdy,  when  I  behold  the  maea  aptonting*" — 

did  ihiiw  u  Um  nn  in  Ih«  (iTiMnwtit  of  o«rait,BBd  didant|itni  liglit 
to  ODT  nBdenUadiBf  with  hii  pnotpia.** 
>  FoUar'i  Wcrlhitt,  ii.  IIS.  •  lUd. 

*  Thii,  k  timniUtioB  from  tba  luUu,  to  wo  tmOj  a  amorit,  thkt  we 
can  no^  rarnw  it  a  p\maa  u  a  note  :— 

Imij,  wban  I  belioU  tba  tom«  aprotitiiiKi 
Which  olad  in  damdt  awntlai  daok  tlw  aibofi^ 
And  ih«D  behttlil  joor  lipa,  whara  awaat  lava  haihei% 
Hint  era*  ptTfiln  aw  with  a  danUa  danbtiaf ; 
Par,  tiawiog  bodi  alfka,  haidly  bj  ni«d  aappwaa 
WbaOar  Iha  ntM  ba  jranr  lipa,  or  jom  lipa  tba  maa. 


"  Aa  to  aa  mom"— Stay,  Corydon*' — and  "  Dom 
in  a  valley" — with  others  which,  if  not  equal  t»  the 
foregoing,  are  atill,  many  of  them,  of  a  very  rape- 
rier  order. 

John  Beonet,  who,  we  ere  told  by  a  good  ma- 
sician,*  was  *'  a  gentleman  adminble  for  all  sorts 
oompoaures,  either  in  art  or  air,  simple  or  mixed, 
of  what  nature  soever,"  published  in  1599,  a  set  of 
madrigals,  among  which  are  three,  at  least,  that 
give  him  an  undoubted  right  to  be  noticed  here : — 
"  Flow,  O  my  teara ;"  Thirsia,  aleepest  tbou !" 
and  <>  O  aleep,  fond  Fancy."  John  Milton  alio,  tbs 
fother  of  onr  great  poet,  though  a  scrivener  by  pro- 
foaaion,  la  entitiad  to  be  named  an  one  of  die  com- 
poaera  of  thia  period :  hia  claim  ia  proved  by  a  mad- 
li^l  in  The  THumjAs  of  OHafM?  by  several  Soup 
for  Five  Vmees,  and  many  good  pwln-tunes:  the 
popular  one  known  aa  York  Tune  was  written  by 
him.' 

Of  what  may  be  called  the  maeic  of  the  mnhi- 
tude— of  the  common  people  of  England— during 
the  sixteenth  century,  our  knowledge  ia  rather 
acanty ;  but,  judging  from  the  apecimeos  tliat  re- 
main, or  have  yet  been  discovered,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate in  Baying,  that,  inferior  aa  it  nnqoestieaaUy 
is  in  pathos  to  the  melodies  of  Ireland  ezisdog  at 
the  same  period,  tt  is  on  a  par  with  any  cotempo- 
raiy  production  of  the  continent.  In  a  MS.  collec- 
tion known  as  Quern  EUzt^th's  Virginal  Boek,  are 
some  English  tunes,  supposed  to  have  been  once 
popular,  with  varlationa  by  the  great  anaMers  of  the 
day.  These,  togedier  with  a  small  nomber  to  be 
fbnnd  in  the  British  Mnmim,  three  or  four  in  2^ 
Dandng  Master,  and  a  few  given  by  Sir  J.  Haw- 
kins, in  bis  Appendix,  are  nearly  aU  that  we  are  able 
to  authenticate.  Among  those  in  the  Virginal  Book 
ifl  The  Carman't  WhigUe,  with  elabwate  variationi 
by  William  Birde.  The  annexed  iu  titu  ate,  wiUi 
Birde's  own  base : — 

■  Tkomaa  RaveiwRToft,  in  hia  Bri^  BueamM,  1614. 

*  Thii  ii  a  collection  of  twanly-niiWBiadrijiUbjTMioMWBp"**™. 
all  in  praiaa  at  Qaaan  Elinbatb,  who  ii  aitoUml  far  bar  baaaty  udn 
iba  aama  of  Oriaaa.  Tha  poatiTi  if 't  ni|bt  ba  aa  callad,  it 
iUs,  abonodinc  in  tba  noat  aanaaona  parwoBl  tMOarj-  Tba  noar 
ia,  eiMpt  in  aoma  faw  fnataacaa,  labored,  dr/,  and,  thov([h  wbtf  a 
callad  leanad,  acanalj  reachai  the  point  of  nadiocritj  in  rtapaet  H 
•ithar  invanilan  or  laata. 

s  FhiUipa,  naphaw  tha  poat  Hilton,  aty*  tbat  Jcibn  Miltm,  lb 
bthar,  onoipaaed  an  /a  waiuM,  in  fintj  paita,  for  which  ha  waa  ta- 
watdad  br  a  Pdiab  priaoa,  to  whon  ha  praaaatad  it,  with  a  aadd 
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That  Elizabeth  was  not  less  iostracted  in  music 
than  the  other  children  of  ■  monarch  who  took  > 
pride  in  being  a  compoaer  is  to  be  inferred.  Cam- 
den saja  that  she  played  and  sung  prettily  and 
sveetly,"  aa  "  became  a  princess ;"  and  Sir  James 
Melril'B  account  is  equally  favorable.  But  if  the 
Qneen  of  England  were  able  to  execute  all  that  ap- 
pears in  the  volume  bearing  her  name  (which  we 
oneh  doubt)  she  must  have  acquired  more  practical 
skill  than,  probably,  half  the  professed  musicians  in 
her  empire  could  boast. 

EUubeth's  greatest  triumph — the  defeat  of  Ae 
Spanish  Armada*  in  1688— does  not  seem  to  have 
aicited  in  either  poet  w  mnsician  that  enthusiasm 
wbich  might  have  been  expected.  The  victory  of 
Asiocourt^  produced  the  first  English  part-music 


whereof  we  have  any  remains :  the  battle  to  which 
our  religion,  laws,  and  liberty  are  bo  much  indebt- 
ed, was*  for  aaght  we  know  to  the  contrary,  nn- 

sung. 

It  appears,  however,  that,  in  anticipation  of  a  de- 
scent on  our  shores,  the  following  hymn,  in  a  mixed 
tone  of  piety  and  defiance,  was  produced,  the  mel- 
ody of  which  is  so  graceful,  and  susceptible  of  to 
harmonions  an  accompaniment,  that  it  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a  proof  of  the  state  of  what  may  be 
considered  onr  grave  popular  mneie  at  the  end  of 
the  century.* 

1  For  tlM  Mlodf  >ad  wnrds  id  tbw  w«  ara  iodibud  to  tha  Pint 
I^rt  of  A  CoOeelion  of  Ntiamml  &igluh  Ain,  oditMl  by  W.  Chapr 
pell,  1SS8;  ■  woik  of  reMaich  uid  judfinaiit,  and  which,  if  contiaDod 
u  begun,  will  be  m  nlartte  additini  to  oar  Buioal  Utnriu    It  ■■ 

givBD  frooi  ■  MBBMript  in  tba  poeeawioB  of  FmomD,  aeq ,  bwT> 

IdI  the  ilat«  of  IMS." 
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Though  crud  Bpali  Md  Ihmw 
Vnth  hMlhflD  legkmi  arm, 
'  O  Bad !  arte  and  help  ua 
W«  will  perith  (br  oar  bonw. 

A.  tolerably  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
general  s^le  of  the  light  end  joyous  music  of  the 
Glizabethsa  age,  from  the  sabjoined  air,  called 
Orem  Sleeves,  which  was  licensed  at  Statioaers* 
Hall,  in  iMO,  ander  the  title  of  "A  Newa  North- 
Bnre  Dittye,  of  the  Lady  Green  Sleeves.*'  It  is 
often  alluded  to  by  Shakapeare,  and  la  aapposed  to 


W«  will  mot  ebaage  oar  endo 
For  Pops,  nor  Book,  aor  B«ll ; 
AM  If  the  difU  ooBM  Mnnlt 
W*  wU  dilw  Un  taOBM  ubeD. 

have  been  more  characteriied  by  humor  'Aen  ddi- 
cacy. 

We  copy  the  tune  from  T%e  Dancing  Matter, 
17th  edition,  where  it  ia  named  **  Green  SleevM 
aod  Yellow  Lace."  It  waa  introduced  in  The  Beg- 
gar'M  Opera,  and  in  Taiioua  forms  stiU  retiuns  some 
share  of  ita  popnlari^. 
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Elizabeth's  iaft  of  mmicdid  not  mRDifast  itself 
m  Kberafi^  toward  aoch  of  its-  professors  ss  were 
on  her  homebold  MtaUMnnentt  tbey*  «s  well  as 
(Sthers,  eonpUoedt  Dot  wiHiont  reasoo,  of  hsr  par- 
aimoBy.  Birt  vary  shor^  after  the  accessioii  irf 
James,  ber  meeessor,  who  had  neither  taste  nor 
«ar  for  any  but  the  most  barbsroas  of  the  Scottish 
taneo,  an  api^icatioQ  for  an  angmentRtion  of  the 
sBiariea  of  the  geotlemen  of  the  chapel  royal  proved 
auccessfal:  the  increue  wbs  to  dE40,  do  inconsid- 
erable ram  at  that  time.  And  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Birch's  account  of  the  establishment  of  Henry, 
Jaiaefl's  eldest  son,  that  the  mnsiciana  of  the  yonng 
prince  had  also  the  same  stipend-  On  that  estab< 
liahmettt  was  Tfaornes  Ford,  composer  of  some  of 
the  sweetest  madrigals  the  art  can  boast.  Jolin 
Ward*  too,  anthor  of  a  set  of  twoDty-eight  mad- 
rigals, among  which  b  the  jnstly-ftmons,  the  iin« 
excelled  work,  Die  not,  fond  roan ;"  and  also 
Thomas  Weelkes,  organist  of  Winchester  College, 
anthor  of  many  excellent  madrigals  and  baUets,  are 
to  be  mentioned  among  the  ornaments  of  James's 
reign.  Bnt  the  mnsical  glory  of  that  period  was 
Orbndo  Gibbons,  born  at  Cambridge,  in  1583,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  appointed  organist 
of  the  ehapel  royal.  In  16S2,  at  the  recommenda' 
tion  of  his  friend  Camden,  the  famooa  antiquary, 
the  Univertity  of  Oxford  honored'  him  with  the 
degree  of  doctor-in-mnsici  Gibbons's  cathedral 
mosic  is  of  tiie  most  learned  and  dignified  kind,  bot 
not  leaa  remarkable  for  practical  effect  than  for 
science  skill;  and  in  do  way  inferior  to  his  sacred 
compositions  are  his  nnmerons  madrigals.  He  was 
the  pride  of  lus  own  age,  and  is  the  admiration  of 
Uie  {nreaent. 

In  1692,  a  mnsie-lectnre,  or  professorship,  was 
established  and  endowed  ot  Oxford  by  William 
Heyther,  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal,  who  in 
the  same  year  wu  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doe- 
tor-io-music.* 

Charles  !•  was,  as  well  as  all  the  children  of 
lames,  instructed  in  music,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
an  aMe  performer  on  the  viol  da  gamba.'  Lilly, 
however,  in  his  character  of  that  prince,  gives  him 
only  oegattre  praise  for  his  skill  in  the  art;  but 
Playford,  who  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the 
bet,  speaka  highly  of  Chariea's  judgment  and  ability 
m  it.*  He  certainly  evinced  his  judgment  in  sa- 
cred mnric  by  his  admiratioa  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
WiDiam  Child,  organist  of  the  royal  chapel,  a  com- 

'  To  tbii  ut  ^  Ulwnlitj  Hejthar  wu  probably  incited  bj  hi*  deu 
Und  Cvmim,  tha  laamad  antiqauy,  whu  foonded  a  faiitory  1«ciuk, 
Mdkd  haaaadwcMnitf  Magdalin  Collaga.— Sea  ifawUiu'*  ffw^ 
n.n.  >  Hawkina'a  BiaL  It.  14. 

>  Brief  bMaeHaa  to  tb*  SUIl  of  Hnaiek,  lff». 


poser  who  does  honor  to  the  English  school ;  but 
the  monarch's  taste  in  secular  music  may  be  doubt- 
ed, from  his  having  appointed  one  Laniere,  an  Ital- 
ian by  birth,  and  a  painter  by  professiou,  to  the  then 
vety  lueraUve  office  of  "Master  of  our  mnsie,"  a 
sitaation-for  which,  judging  from  what  that  foreign- 
er has  left,  he  was  very  iodiflerently  qualified. 
This  was  the  first  check  given  to  English  profes- 
sors. The  second  Charles  still  farmer  discouraged 
his  conntrymen,  by  patronizing  French  musicians; 
and  from  his  time  to  the  present  a  large  majority 
of  the  British  nobility  and  persons  of  fortune  have 
followed  the  unpatiriotio  and  baneful  example  of  that 
heartless  prince. 

In  the  service  of  Charles  I.  was  Henry  Lawes, 
a  composer  whose  best  prodactloos  seem  to  have 
been  anknowD  to  our  musical  historians,  though  he 
exhibited  more  genius  for  melody,  and  better  judg- 
ment in  setting  words,  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  was  ihe  fHend  of  Milton,  who  addressed  to  him 
his  thirteenth  sonnet,  begioDing — 

Hany,  wboM  toaaOil  sad  mll-BMMirad  mag. 

The  poet  likewise  mentions  him  in  bis  Cotnua, 
under  the  name  of  Thyrsis.  Waller,  and  also 
Herrick,  are  both  loud  in  his  pmise;  and,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  his  three  books  of  Airt  and 
Dialogues,  for  one,  (wo,  and  three  Voices,  we  fully 
concur  in  the  encomiums  bestowed  by  bis  ftienda 
on  his  compositions,  works  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted are  now  scarcely  known,  except  to  the  an- 
tiquary, or  the  few  who  view  the  art  with  nnpreju- 
dieed  eyes. 

The  diapates  between  Charles  and  the  pariia- 
ment,  the  progress  of  Puritanism,  and  the  attacks 
on  music  by  Stephen  Oossoo,  in  his  School  of  Abuse, 
and  by  Prynne,  in  his  Hiatrio-Mastix,  almost  ban- 
ished the  art  from  Great  Britain,  till  the  Restoration 
(which  at  least  subdued  fanaticism  and  unmasked 
hypocrisy)  revived  its  practice.  Music,  however, 
was  not  wholly  reduced  to  unaccompanied  psalm- 
tunes  during  the  commonwealth.  In  the  private 
houses  of  some  few  of  the  least  intimidated  of  the 
nobility  and  cavaliers,  harmony,  both  of  the  iostru- 
roental  and  vocal  kiod,  was  still  to  be  heard.  At 
Oxford,  many  members  of  the  university  held 
weekly  music-parties.^  Dr.  Busby,  master  of 
Westminster  School,  insisted  on  keeping  and  gsiog 
a  denounced  organ  in  his  house ;  and  evea  Crom- 
well himself,  a  lover  of  music,  ordered  the  great 
organ  which  bad  been  forcibly  taken  from  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  "to  be  carefully  conveyed  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  it  was  placed  in  the  great 
1  AaU  Wood,  AOun.  Oma. 
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ganeiy,  and  one  of  bU  faforita  tmuwowota  wu 
to  be  eotertaioed  with  thU  iutnimeiit  at  leisiire 
houra."*  Joho  BiDgston  wu  CramweUV  ocganUt, 
St  a  Sttlaty  of  <£100  per  sDDam.  He  offceo  had  cod- 
eerts  at  hii  house,  which  the  Protector  attended." 
But  these  instances  were  exceptions  to  the  rule ; 
music  ninst  be  considered  as  having  lain  dormant  in 
EoglRod  from  the  death  of  Charlea  I.  till  hia  suc- 
cessor mounted  the  throne. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  individual  conepicuous  in 
history  wlioBe  character  presents  itself  in  more  op- 
posite colors,  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  light  of  his  polit- 
ical or  some  of  his  private  qualities,  than  that  of 
King  Charles  I. ;  and,  in  considering  the  &vorable 
aide  of  hia  character,  it  displaya  itaelf  in  nothing 
more  highly  or  purely  than  in  the  enconngenent 
he  afforded  to  the  fine  arta.  Charles  L  aaw  the 
arts,"  says  the  v.  Mr.  GUfun,  "  in  a  vety  enlarged 
point>of  view.  The  amnaetnenta  of  his  court  were 
a  model  of  elegance  to  all  Europe,  and  his  cabinets 
were  the  receptacles  only  of  what  was  exquisite  in 
painting  and  sculpture ;  uoae  but  men  of  the  first 
merit  found  encouragement  from  him,  and  those 
abuDdaotly ;  Jones  was  his  architect,  and  Vandyke 
his  painter."  Charles,"  it  is  added,  in  a  strain 
somewhat  more  emphatic  and  unreserved  than  will 
be  universally  approved  of,  was  a  scholar,  a  man 
of  taste,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christiao ;  he  was  every 
thing  but  a  king.  The  art  of  reigning  was  the  only 
art  ^  which  be  was  ignorant." 

The  accession  of  a  prince  who  united  to  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  art,  as  ■  meani  of  Datioual  im- 
provement and  gbny,  an  admiration  and  knowledge 
of  its  works  which  placed  him  in  the  firat  rank  of 
connoisseurs,  promised  a  golden  age  to  the  fine  arts 
in  Britain.  The  soil  bad  already  been  prepared  for 
the  rich  liarvest  which  sprung  up,  unhappily,  only 
to  be  trodden  underfoot  ere  it  was  ripened.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  apathy  of  Charles's  imme- 
diate predecessors  toward  the  fine  arts,  the  high 
tone  of  education  and  accomplishment  in  the  courts 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly 
favorable  to  their  advancement.  Deeply  read  in 
classical  learuing.  familiar  with  the  literatttre  of 
Italy,  and  polished  by  foreign  travel,  the  British  oo- 
bihty  of  this  period  were  well  qualified  to  apiseciate 
and  cultivate  the  trne  principles  of  taste.  The  Earl 
of  Arundel— "the  &ther  of  virti  in  Engjbud"— be- 
gan to  collect  statues  and  incturea  abont  1615,  and 
his  gallery,  which  it  waa  hia  pleaanre  to  share  with 
all  who  could  appreciate  its  value,  firat  revealed  the 
beauties  of  aucieat  art  in  Great  Britain.  To  accu- 
mulate those  treasures,  and  to  communicate  to  his 
country  the  advantages  they  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, were  the  occupatioa  and  amusement  of  this 
distinguished  nobleman.  He  lived  to  see  them  dis- 
persed by  the  agency  of  igooraot  political  fanatics; 
but  they  were  preserved  to  the  country,  and  have 
formed  the  nucleus  of  severs!  valuable  collections 
existing  at  the  present  day.  The  statues  aod  in- 
scribed marbles  (the  Arundelian  Marbles)  are  at 
Oxford,  the  busts  principally  at  Wilton,  and  the  gema 
1  BawkiH'a  BM.  fr.  ii.  *  lUd. 


are  the  brightort  omameotvof  the  c«lebi«tad  Ifarl- 
borougfa  ediectioa.  Prloo*  Hvnxy  ^ipMn  to  have 
bad  a  genuine  taata  fiir  the  arta,  aad  to  have  eutar* 
ed  eariy  into  a  pnrault  vhieb  bad  bscoine  fitthlons- 
ble. ,  He  began  a  cdleetwo  which  afterward  pas*, 
ed'ioto  the  hands  of  his  brother.   Eighteen  bronses 
and  most  of  the  medals  in  King  Cbarlea*s  cabinet 
are  described  as  having  been  the  property  of  Prince 
Henry.   The  magnificent  dispositioD  of  the  Doke 
of  Buckingham,  by  whom  it  is  most  probable  the 
taste  of  Prince  Charies  was  directed  to  the  study 
of  pointing,  found  a  congenial  oecupatif»o  in  the  ibr- 
mation  of  a  gallery  of  art,  aod  he  temptad  Rubens 
with  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  relinquish 
to  him  hia  collection  of  Italian  paintioge,  chiefly  of 
the  Venetian  achool.   The  Duke  of  Bneknigbam*s 
IHctaree  are  lost  to  England.   They  ware  seat 
abroad  preriooaly  to  the  aeqneatratlon  of  hia  aoa'a 
proper^  by  the  p^iameut,  'hi  1649,  and  most  of 
them  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  VienDa. 
The  unrivaled  collection  of  works  of  art  with  wiiich 
Charles  enriched  his  country  was  founded  immedr* 
ately  after  bis  accession.    That  of  Henry  VIH.  hsd 
undoubtedly  been  increased  by  bis  successors,  sod 
to  this  were  at  once  added  the  separate  collectioa 
begun  by  Prince  Henry,  and  the  cabinet  of  the 
Duke  of  Milau,  then  reckoned  the  most  valuable  io 
in  Europe,  which  Charles  purchased  entire  for  die 
sum  of  ^£18,000.    The  cartoons  of  Rafaelle  were 
acquired  in  Flanders,  through  the  meana  of  Rabeas; 
and  continual  accessions  were  brought  to  the  royal 
gallery  either  aa  purchased  or  as  the  moot  accepta- 
ble ^Ae  which  could  be  offered  to  the  king.  The 
royal  bouaea  were  filled  witii  works  of  art.  The  pal- 
ace of  Wbitahali  contained  the  cream  of  the  collec- 
tion, consisting  of  four  hundred  aod  aixty  luctnres, 
among  which  were  to  be  pckoned  twenty-eight  by 
Titian,  eleven  by  Correggio,  sixteen  by  Julio  Ro- 
mano, nine  by  Ra&elle,  four  by  Guide,  and  seven 
by  Parmegiano.   So  highly  did  Charles  appreciate 
these  treasures,  that  he  preferred  holding  tiie  great 
f^tes  of  the  court  in  temporary  buildings  to  the  risk 
of  injuring  bis  pictures  by  lighting  up  the  apart- 
ments in  which  tiiey  were  bung. 

In  living  art  the  connection  of  England  with  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  was  still  ckMoly  main- 
tained. But  tiieee  ha4  now  risen  into  competitiob 
with  tile  fsmax  schools  of  Italy,  or  lather  bad  soe- 
eeeded  them  in  their  preeminence ;  and  early  in  the 
seTenteeotb  eentoiy  our  catalegue  tiS  foreign  psiat- 
ers  affikrds  names  with  higher  claims  to  atteatkw 
than  merely  that  of  having  viaited  our  shores. 
Among  these,  Paul  Vansomer,  Comelios  Jsofen, 
Gerard  Hoothorsti  well  known  io  Italy  as  Giienrdft 
della  Notte,  aod  Daniel  Mytens,  have  achieved  bat' 
ing  reputatioD  in  the  great  republic  of  art,  and  bare 
left  among  oa  some  of  their  meet  valoable  prodoc- 
tioos.  The  works  of  the  last  meotioned  bear  strooj^ 
evidence  of  his  stodies  in  the  school  of  Robeu*.  and 
he  deservedly  held  the  highest  place  in  the  eateem 
of  Charles  and  bis  court  until  the  arrival  of  Vao- 
dyke,  the  greateat  among  the  pupils  of  the  prince  of 
Flemidi  paintora. 

Vendyke*i  firat  arriral  seems  lo  btre  been  napro- 
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pitbtts,  mai  hm  nUnd  'm  dMsppoiatiMBC  at  not  hxv- 
itkg  obtain«d  the  patroiMge  of  the  king.  Bnt  Cbarlea 
warn  owda  ftware  of  the  talent  be  had  overlooked, 
and  Vand/ke  was  Tocailed  throu^  the  mediation 
of  Sir  Saoela  INcby.  The  libaralitjr  of  Cbarlea— 
•ad  the  **PiUMr*  CamliereM,'*  m  he  waa  called  at 
Boom*  heiag  gKf  tod  wtntvagtnt,  dr«w  largely  npon 
it — fixed  him  ia£ag^d  £>r  life,  and  he  iaso  identi- 
fied with  Engliih  art  dial  it  is  difficult  to  consider 
lua  as  a  foreigoOT*  The  greater  portion  of  hii  na- 
merons  works  and  the  best  efii^  of  his  pencil  are 
English.  The  nobleot  and  £urest  of  his  age  lire  on 
his  canvas.  Ui«  works,  widely  distributed  through 
our  bannial  halU,  have  as  widely  influenced  the 
taste  of  their  ownen,  and  many  of  those  collections 
of  paintings  which  are  the  boast  of  English  maosioas 
hare  gathered  round  the  heir-looma  left  on  their 
vaUs  by  Vandyke. 

Vandyke's  proper  s'pfaere  was  portrait.  To  the 
bast  qualities  of  the  style  of  Rubens,  improved  by 
the  atudy  of- the  Venetian  painters,  he  added  the 
grace,  el^^nee,  and  refiaement  which  his  illnstri- 
ons  maator*  powerfvl  in  all  that  leads  to  the  attain- 
meot  of  eminence  hi  the  highest  class  of  art^  seems 
to  have  disdained.  As  a  portrait  painter  he  holds 
the  leoPK^  place :  Titian  akme  is  entitled  to  pre- 
cede him. 

Although  Vandyke  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
founded  a  school  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term, 
yet  the  general  tone  of  art  in  England  has  ua- 
doubtedly  been  raised  by  his  eaamplet  and  the  pre- 
embence  we  may  justly  claim  for  our  native  artists 
in  tbe  class  of  portrait  since  we  could  make  any  pre- 
tensioD  to  a  national  school  may  be  ftirly  attributed 
(0  his  influence.  His  works  become  familiar  to  os 
from  our  earliest  contemplation  of  art ;  his  style 
is  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  both  artiste  and  amatenrs 
iovohmtarily  refer  to  it  as  a  standard  of  excellence. 

The  year  1630  is  distingaished  la  the  annals  of 
British  art  by  the  arrival  of  Rubens,  not,  however, 
ia  the  character  of  a  painter,  but  as  the  envoy  of  tbe 
King  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  trea^ 
with  Charles,  in  which  commissioo  he  was  success' 
faL  The  ambassador,  however,  consented  to  as- 
inme  the  pencil ;  and  the  ceiling  of  the  Banqneting- 
HoDse  at  Whitehall  remains  as  a  memorial  of  his 
viut.  For  this  work,  which  represents  tbe  Apothe- 
osis  (rf*  Jamcw  I.,  he  received  c£3000.  It  was  Charles's 
iatention  to  decorate  the  walls  of  this  noble  room 
with  paintings  of  Uie  institution  and  ceremonies  of 
lbs  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  increasing  tronbles 
of  the  kingdom  prevented  this  work  from  being  even 
began ;  but  the  immense  price  of  aC60,000,  for  which 
the  king  is  said  to  bare  agreed  with  Vandyke,  is 
pnAably,  aa  Walpele  obeervBs.  radier  a  comment 
on  the  magnificence  at  the  prince  and  tiie  genius  of 
the  piiDter  diao  a  matter  of  fact. 

Charles  understood  the  national  importance  of 
cultivating  the  arts  too  well  to  limit  his  exertions  in 
their  favor  to  the  initiatory  steps  of  collecting  foreign 
^tures  and  patronizing  foreign  painters.  In  the 
eleveath  year  of  hu  reign  he  planned  an  academy 
of  arts  on  a  very  extended  scale.  Every  aid  was  to 
be  afforded  whkh  might  eanoUa  the  study  of  tbe 


artf  and  raise  the  character  of  their  professors,  and 
Uie  students  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  sciences, 
iRDguagee,  riding,  fortification,  antiquities,  and  the 
science  of  medals.  But  the  storm  was  gathering 
which  WBS  to  overthrow  all  Charleses  projects;  and 
the  bitter  feeling  of  the  Anatical  party  toward  the 
king,  when  the  catastrophe  arriveid,  was  shfwn  in 
tioihing  more  stirongly  than  in  the  war  which  waa 
declared  agunat  the  fine  arts,  because  they  had  the 
misfomine  to  be  patronised  at  court. 

As  early  as  1645  the  parliament  began  to  sell  the 
pictures  and  statues  at  Whitehall.  On  this  subject 
the  following  votes  were  passed  : 

Ordered,  That  all  such  pictures  and  statues 
there  (at  Whitehall]  as  are  without  any  superstition, 
shall  be  forthwith  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  and 
the  North. 

•'Ordered,  That  all  such  {nctores  there  as  have 
the  representation  of  the  second  person  in  the  Trin- 
i^  upon  them  shall  be  forthwith  burnt. 

*•  Ordered,  That  all  such  pictures  as  have  tbe  rep- 
resentatioa  of  the  Virgin  Mary  npon  them  aball  be 
forthwith  burnt." 

Happily  tlwse  outrages,  which  would  have  con- 
signed to  destruction  some  of  the  noblest  fruits  of 
the  human  intellect,  were  never  perpetrated.  Tbe 
parliamentary  leaders  showed  in  other  cases,  as  well 
as  in  this,  scorn  enough  of  the  tools  with  which  they 
worked  out  their  own  designs ;  and  while  the  xealots 
within  the  walls  of  tbe  parliameot-houBe  might  be 
BQufiSing  forth  their  hallelujahs  for  the  consumma- 
ttoo  of  an  act  which  would  have  left  the  deepest  of 
stains  forever  upon  their  cause  and  upon  the  En- 
glish name,  the  objects  of  their  insane  proscription 
were  quietly  embexzled,  and  enriched  the  pockets 
or  tbe  collectioos  of  their  masters,  as  avarice  or  taste 
might  predominate,  and  of  the  latter  qualification  the 
parliamentary  ranks  were  by  no  means  destitute. 
Lambert  was  even  an  artist,  and  occnpies  a  place  in 
Walpole's  catalogue  of  painters.  Fairfax  was  an 
enthusiast  in  the  congenial  pursuit  of  antiquarian 
studies.  Cromwell  himself  secured  tbe  cartoons  for 
the  nation  at  tbe  price  of  i£300;  and  one  of  his  first 
acts,  when  he  had  the  power,  wns  to  prevent  any 
further  dispersion  of  tbe  royal  pictures,  not  only  by 
putting  a  stop  to  the  sales, but  by  detaining  from  the 
purchasers  much  that  had  been  sold.  But  much 
was  already  lost  to  the  country,  and  the  first  galle- 
ries of  Europe  still  shine  witii  the  spoils  of  King 
Charles's  collection.' 

From  what  has  l>een  said  in  our  former  chapter 
on  the  history  of  modern  painting  in  England,  it 
will  be  anticipated  that  the  list  of  native  painters  in 
the  present  period  wiU  neither  be  extensive  nor 
important.  Scotiand  fhrnisbes  us  with  one  of  the 
best  native  artists  of  the  period,  George  Jamieson, 
called  the  "  Scottish  Vandyke."  His  works,  which 
occni^  a  place  among  the  best  collections  in  Scot- 
land, do,  indeed,  bear  a  great  resemblance  in  those 
of  that  great  master,  with  whom  he  studied  nnder 

>  The  czqniriU  Tmu  ud  Umrnrj  of  Comigio,  klalj  ptaetd  fa 
oar  NitioBkl  Oallnj,  bakofid  to  ClwriM  I.  It  «h  la  tht  CMhiii 
gtlittT,  tranltd  into  Itily  on  th«  dfipanioB  of  tbmt  eollMstiiM  bj  an- 
oOm  horda  orbwlMiiHW,  and  ia  viw  happllr  nitand  to  vi. 
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llbbtfnx  CfaarlM,  seetng  hit  works,  ia  1633,  mt  to 
him,  sod  compliiDeBted  him  with  a  dminoDd  ring 
frohi  hiB  Own  iflger<  JanrisMa*!  portrait  him- 
ieir  ia  'M  Flaronilae  gaDwy  of  paioMrt  s  he  died 
fa  1644.  M'llfilun  Dobsoa  was  the  nwrt  tucceisfal 
«f-tbe  Khotan  «f  VaBdjrlw,  who,  sttraeted  b;-  th« 
ftierit  of  aotne  of  Iub  eariy  woHia,  re  Anted  him  from 
poverty,  Rfad  presented  him  to  the  kitag,  towfaom  he 
becnme  sBi^aot-paiDter  on  the  deith  of  hit  patron. 
The  decline  of  the  king's  affairs  was  htA  to  him. 
fieiDg  of  a  dissipated  tarn,  he  had  neglected  the 
opportutiity  of  providing  for  himself,  and  he  died  in 
indigence  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  faariog  gimn  prom* 
Ise  of  great  excellence.  His  worka'are  frequency 
BttribDted  to  Vandyke ;  bnt  thongb  he  has  much  of 
his  style,  yet  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  Dobeon's 
real  merit  to  aall  him  merely  an  imitator  of  that 
toaster.  Rdbert  Walker  was  also  a  painter  of  great 
merit,  and  liad  stndied  the  works  of  Vandyke.  He 
is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the  prinetpal  portrait- 
painter  employed  by  Cramwoll,  who  sat  to  him 
many  times.  -In  miniatnre  the  English  artists  of 
the  period  staod  preflminent.  Peter  Oliver  fallowed 
In  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  Isaac  OlWer,  and  ex- 
celled hira.  John  Hoskins  was  a  painter  of  great 
merit  in  the  same  branch  of  art;  bat  it  is  his  pupil, 
Samuel  Cooper,  who  throws  npon  it  its  greatest  lus- 
ter. '  He  has  been  called  the  Vandyke  of  miniature, 
and  most  justly,  for  bis  best  works  lose  nothing  io 
comparison  wiA  those  of  Vandyke,  except  as  they 
are  inforior  in  size.  To  magnify  them  only  brings 
oht  the  rigor  and  freedom  of  his  iMndllng.  Cooper  is 
Un rivaled  in  his  peenHarline;  his  repntation  is  nni- 
Tersal,  and  his  ttnme  one  of  those  which  do  the  great- 
est honor  to  English  art.  He  was  a  fevorite  paloter 
at  court  after  tlie  Restoration,  and  died  in  167S. 
-  The  subject  of  painting  may  be  closed  by  a  slight 
mention  of  a  few  odier  foreign  artists  of  note,  who 
Were  attracted  to  England  daring  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  Diepenbeck  was  among  tlie  few  papils  of  Rnbens 
who  visited  us  at  this  time.  Poelemberg  wits  here 
ftr  s  short  period.  The  celebrated  John  Petitot, 
who  carried  the  art  of  enamel  to  the  highest  per- 
fectioo,  also  came  to  England,  and  was  knighted  by 
Charles.  He  remained  nntil  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  accompanied  the  exiled  fomily  to  Paris,  where 
he  passed  seteral  years  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV. 
Oealileschi,  a  painter  of  ceilings  in  Italy,  of  some 
repntalioa,  was  Invited  by  Vandyke,  and  worked  for 
the  king  at  Groenwich  aqd  for  the  Dnke  of  Bucking- 
ham at  York  House.  He  is  well  known  by  his 
picture  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife  at  Hampton 
Court,  which  shows  him  as  a  line  colorist.  He  was 
a  Dative  of  Pisa.  His  daughter,  Artemisia  Genti- 
leschi,  was  celebrated  in  Italy  aa  a  portrait- painter, 
and  also  visited  England.  Charles  sent  aa  invitation 
to  Albano,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  sought  to 
obtain  Carb  Maratti,  bat  neither  was  successful. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  line  is  distinctly 
drawn  between  the  ancient  and  modern  styles  of 
architecture  in  England.  The  history  of  the  former 
has  been  porsaed  to  its  close  hi  a  former  chapter,* 

I  II  ia  mm  Ml  I J  hara  to  comrt  mi  amr  i>  dw  fwii  Chaptar. 
Saa  Dm  mU,  val.  li.  p.  618.   KiU?,  tba  mA  eT  Joha  Tboipa,  waa 


aad  we  at  onee  pass  to  the-momeM  when 
claseieaj  arehitectare  broke  opon  «s  witb  a  snddaa 
brUlianey,  Atrtsfainittg.  fork  time,  ttot  of  sny  eotrni- 
potary  sehoirf  of  Ehnvpe.  For  this  pnilmiBeDce 
we  are  indebtod  to  the  talenla  of  one  anao, 
*«  if  a  tAh  ef  frime  were  to  be  fermed  for  bmd  of 
real  and  mdispBtaUe  geoins  in  every  coontry,  wonld 
sate  Engbnd  from  the  disgrace  of  not  harmg  her 
representative  among- the  arts.  She  adoitted  Hoi- 
and  Vandyke ;  she  borrowed  -Rabens ;  she  pnv 
doeed  Inigo  Jones.  Vitrovlnadrewnp  his  grammar; 
PaDadio  showed'him  the  practice;  Rome  displayed 
a  theater-woltby  of  bis  emnhition;  and  King  Charles 
was  ready  to  eneovrfege,  erajHoy,  and  reward  his 
talents.  This  is  'the  history  of  Ib^  /ottes  u  s 
geoina'."^ 

Inigo' Jonet  was  bom  in  London,  in  1S72.  His 
early  history  end  the  ftognf*  of  his  education  art 
somewhat  obscove,  add  aa  his  works  (tb»  fahnoty  (rf 
which  is  in  fact  the  history  of  arehitoctnre  dnrtog  ; 
this  period)  are  the  principal  object  of-  remark,  we 
may  pass  to' the  year  1605,  when  we  fiad  hna  at 
Oxford,  employed  in  the  preparatioa  of  ■  mat^, 
on  King  James's  visit  to  the  nniversity,  upon  which 
occasion  he  is  mentioned  as  a '  **  great  trevelar." 
This  Was  immediately  after  his  return  to  his  native 
country  from  a  reaidence  of  several  years  in  Italy, 
where  his  occupation,  as  he  teHs  us  himself,  waa  to  : 
converse  with  the  great  masters,  aud  to  search  ooi 
the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  and  where  he  led  | 
behind  bint  a  strong  impresaioo  his  gentos  and  ; 
talent.  The  tradidoo  that  he  designed  the  grand 
Piaaza  at  Leghorn,  whedier  well  fouDded  or  not— 
and  the  probabUities  are  alb^ther  against  it— stdli- 
ciently  proves  the  high  repntatton  he  bad  aeqnirBd 
in  that  kod  of  tme  art.  "^Ile  in  Italy  he  accepted 
au  invitation  from  Christian,  king  of  Denmark ;  and 
his  visit  to  that  sovereign,  though  short,  led  to  bis 
appointmeDt  of  architect  to  Prince  Henry,  wbielt 
he  received  immediately  on  bis  return  to  Euglaod. 

Inigo  Jones  had  visited  Italy  at  a  period  when 
architecture  had  attained  its  cenith  both  of  good  snd 
evil.  Classical  architecture  had  been  revived  onlj' 
to  be  ctirrnpted.  It  had  scarcely  been  carried  be- 
yond the  timid  though  graceful  advances  of  Bta- 
mante  and  Ginliaoo  SaogaDo,  when  Michel  Angel" 
arose,  and  aimed  at  originali^.  His  fhvorlte  maxim 
was,  «•  that  be  who  follows  must  everremaia  behind.'* 
SoppoTted  by  the  anthori^  of  a  name  so  nughty,  his  . 
daring  innovations  and  affectation  of  novelty  became 
too  much  admired  and  too  generally  followed.  The 
dregs  cast  off  by  the  workings  of  his  colossal  geniai 
became  the  inheritaace  of  his  imitatora ;  and  the  io- 
sane  extravagance  of  Borromini  vraa  hot  a  neeeaHrf 
consequence  of  Michel  Angelo. 

But  all  was  not  corruption  in  the  schools  of  Italj- 
In  the  hands  of  Antonio  Sangallo,  Femssi,  Sanmi- 
cheli,  Sansovino,  Vignola.  and,  last  and  greatest. 
Palladia,  classical  architecture  was  reanimated  in  ill 
its  grace  and  greatness.  The  study  of  these  great 
masters  in  setting  up  the  ancients  for  their  modol 

tha  aaal  «f  Iha  Lord  Chancallw  Batwa,  l»  WatthaitfWttahiw.  tai  M 
tba  MSMfaa  of  lha  aaM  saw  M  Batinal  toaa. 
i  Walpda,  AMcdniai  af  Pataliar,  *e. 
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WW  DoC  to  Muteltf,  bat  to  think  like  tlwin.  Thej 
had  bafore  them  the  works  of  their  Roraaa  prede- 
e«Mon,  who  had  auceesgfal^  adapted  the  archltne- 
tore  of  the  OreekB  to  their  own  esigendei ;  and  in 
a  neiilar  apirit,  and  wteh  no  Wm  siicoeM,  they  recast 
the  aane  elemesli  iato  DewflombioatiooB,  luggeated 
hj  the  eiril,  reHgkHW*  and  domestic  auges  of  modero 
fife.  Of  thia  aehool  of  art,  aod  eipecicallj  of  that 
braocfa  of  it  with  which  the  dbdis  of  Andrea  Palladio 
IB  worthily  ideotified,  laigo  Jooea  became  a  follower 
in  the  best  tense  of  the  terra — a  follower,  pcutibus 
€quist  in  the  diligeace  with  which  he  ioTestigated 
the  remaioB  of  aaUquitjr,  and  the  discriminating 
taste  with  which  he  applied  the  knowledge  thus 
■cqnired. 

The  iatrodnction  of  the  Paltadian  style  into  Eng- 
land was  not,  however,  the  immediate  resalt  of  Inigo 
Jones's  first  studies  ajproad.  Until  the  year  1612, 
wbea  the  deadi  of  Priiifw  Henry  deprived  him  of 
his  ostensible  employment,  he  was  principally  occu- 
pied upon  ^e  masqaes  and  pageants  which  were 
die  amnseraent  of  the  court,  of  which  he  devised 
the  scenery,  machinety,  and  decorations,  and  Ben 
Jonson  the  poetry.  Wiien  differences  arose  be- 
tween these  coadjutors  at  a  later  period,  "Snrley 
Ben"  satirized  his  former  friend,  whose  prosperity 
in  hiB  worldly  affairs  would  seem  to  be  his  principal 
offense,  in  ^e  dramatic  characters  of  In-and-in 
Medley  and  Lantem  htatherhtad  t  nnd,  coarse  as 
these  delineations  are.  they  have  their  valaef  as 
they  appear  to  have  preserved  to  us  some  traces  of 
the  bmiliar  conversation  of  so  great  a  man.' 

On  tha  loM  of  his  post  he  ag^n  visited  Italy,  where 
hn  remained  natfl  the  ottce  itf  {ovemmant  sorveyor 
was  conferred  upon  hni.  In  this  he  Boon  found 
emfdoyment  worthy  of  his  talents.  James  I.  de- 
tmnined  to  rebuild  the  palace  of  Whit^all,  and 
Inigo  Jones  produced  the  celebrated  design  which 
baa  contributed  more  perhaps  than  bis  existing 
works  to  exalt  his  name  wherever  true  greatuess 
io  art  is  appreciated.  Whatever  might  be  James's 
own  shnre  in  originating  or  promoting  this  design, 
bis  adoption  of  it  alone  ought  to  rescue  him  from 
the  contemptuDEU  judgment  passed  upon  his  taste 
by  Walpole.* 

The  p^e  oi  Whitehall  had  been  the  established 
rssidence  of  the  sovereign  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  by  whom  it  bad  bean  obtained  fh>m  the  Bee 
of  York*  and  who  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  it. 
At  the  present  period  it  consisted  of  an  immense 
aggregation  of  irregular  buildings,  extending  from 
Scotland  Yard  oa  the  north,  to  Cannoa  Row  on  the 
south,  and  east  and  west  from  the  Thames  to  St. 
James's  Park,  on  which  side  it  reached  as  far  as 
what  is  now  the  top  of  Downing-street.  Some  of 
tti  principal  locahties  are  sUU  marked  by  the  names 
of  Whitehall,  the  Privy  Garden,  and  the  Cockpit ; 
and  portJonB  of  the  structure  are  extant  in  the 
Treamry  btuldings  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  iotentkm  of  King  James  was  to  replace  this 
hateroganeoos  masa  1^  a  regular  bnilding;  and  to 
this  effect  laigo  Jones  produced  his  design,  extend- 
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ing  674  feet  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  1162 
on  the  o<»-th  and  Bonth,  the  interior  being  distributed 
round  aeven  courts;  and  with  a  snbjeot  so  vast  he 
was  perfectly  competent  to  grapple.  Notwitlutand- 
iog  the  celebrity  of  this  design,  it  is  doubtful  how  fa 
any  existing  represantalion  of  it  is  aodieatic.  Tliat 
published  in  Campbell's  Vitnivios  Britanaicns  is  an 
undoubted  ftbrieation,  and  that  generally  received 
as  the  original,  and  published  in  the  meager  coUoc- 
tioo  of  Inigo  Jones's  designs  by  Kent,  is  probably  a 
corainlRtion  from  bts  drawings  by  his  son-iU'law  and 
disciple,  Webb;  and  to  what  extent  they  may  have 
suffered  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  is  not  easily  de- 
termioed.  The  exisljng  portion  of  the  edifice  (the 
Baoqueting-House)  and  its  corresponding  compart- 
ments are  by  no  means  happily  fitted  into  their 
places  in  this  composition ;  and  a-  style  of  detail 
runs  through  the  remainder,  especially  a  flagrant 
abuse  of  ruttict,  which  it  is  impoBsiUe  to  attribute 
to  Inigo  Jones.  Bat  there  seems  no  reason  to  im- 
pugn the  general  design ;  and,  dindy  as  it  is  to  ba 
seen  through  the  medium  of  an  engraving  obscnrad 
with  errors,  enough  is  still  disceralble  to  assnra  ns 
that,  had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  it  would  liave 
been  the  sublimest  production  of -modern  architec- 
ture, whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  the  palaces 
existing  in  other  countries,  Caserta,  the  Escurial, 
Versailles,  or  any  other  on  a  commensurate  scale- 
To  judge  it  rightly,  it  must  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  single  fragment  which  was  ex- 
ecuted, and  which  has  happily  been  preserved  to 
us  unscathed  by  alteration ;  for  Jones  was  no 
portfolio  architect:  his  beauties,  like  those  of  the 
great  Itdiao  masters  in  whose  footsteps  ha  trod, 
are  fully  developed  only  in  execution ;  and  it  is  from 
the  careful  study  of  the  pn^es  that  his  works  de- 
Tivo  those  graces  which  are  equivalent  to  tha  finer 
touches  in  music  and  painting,  imperceptible  to  tbo 
vulgar  taste,  and  unattainable  by  the  vulgar  artist. 
Fragment  as  it  is,  the  Banqneting-Honse  alone 
would  be  B  sufficient  foundation  for  the  fame  of  its 
author.  Its  dimensions  are  such  as  to  stamp  it  vritii 
the  character  of  grandeur,  while  the  simple  majes^ 
of  the  general  ontline,  the  picturesque  combination 
of  the  parts,  the  harmony  of  the  details,  and  the 
tasteful  distribution  of  tha  ornaments,  place  it  in  thu 
highest  class  of  art,  aod  render  it  equally  the  admira- 
tion of  Ae  artist,  who  traces  Ae  mind  of  tha  author 
in  his  work,  and  of  the  uninformed  spectator,  who  ib 
pleased  he  knows  not  wherefore.^  Its  foults  may 
be  left  to  the  aniroadverBion  of  tiiose  who  may  be 
disposed  to  criticise  in  it  the  spirit  with  which 
Benjamin  West  is  said  to  have  pitied  Titian !  But 
Inigo  Jones  Is  at  least  entitled  to  be  criticised  rev* 

1  ''What tha  l«tiuamllMgn>'lB»*>KUdai^iMludolli apt «Mwt 
•lima  In  tbt  nagBitnd*  nr  BMineM  of  •ithar  tha  mattP"!  of  %  build- 
iag  or  tha  whola  pila  (ror  then  tha  huga  itonaa  lying  ona  ou  uothar, 
called  miMg-ckttttt,  in  Cornwall,  wnild  ba  a  marniltMnt  •incinre], 
bat  in  an  artificial  daeonnn  or  afTaeaM*  pnlohritada  ooajoinad  with 
fiaatnaaa  of  bnik,  whieh  two  qnalitiaa,  ■mtinf  tavetbar  fn  mj  Ubrit, 
canaa  it  to  pnaaat  Itaalfto  llwaya  widi  a  caitaintwolbld  itaeaMneaa 
OT  majeatr  that  inataatly  raiMth  a  aort  of  mpacr,  and  where  it  ia  ran 
and  eKeellent,  a  kiod  oT  deliglitfal  woader,  aleo,  in  the  beholden."— 
Dr.  Ch*rUto»'t  CkerM  GigtMlum.  It  would  perhapa  ba  dilBeaU  In 
deaoiba  tha  aflaet  af  Ibat-rata  archiiaotwa  batter  tkaa  in  Ibfa  f  oilat 
paataga.  It  eeena  writton  aipr^aal/  fot  tht  BaMMiinf -Qoua, 
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ereotially,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  ■  lioe 
could  be  altered  withoat  iDjuriDg  the  effect  which 
it  was  the  inteotioa  of  the  architect  to  produce. 
To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  iovestigate  more 
closely  the  style  of  this  great  master,  Lyodsay 
House,  in  Liacola's  Ion  Fields,  may  afford  an 
instructiTe  lessoo — not  as  being  by  any  means  one 
nf  his  best  works — but  as  it  has  had  the  singular 
fortune  to  be  coupled  at  a  later  period  with  a 
duplicate  of  itself^  in  which  its  faults  have  been 
corrected  and  its  style  purified,  and  which  reeem- 
blee  the  original  as  grains  resemble  malt.  The  two 
buildings,  as  they  exist  side  by  side,  forcibly  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  genius  and  pedantry — 
between  Ihe  art  which  is  felt  and  that  which  is 
only  studied.  Perhaps  there  is  no  critical  balance 
in  which  Inigo  Jones  can  be  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  The  church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Gar- 
den, was  the  first,  and  remains  the  most  successful 


attempt  to  adapt  the  pore  and  unbroken  form  of  an 
ancient  temple  to  the  parposes  of  a  modern  church ; 
and  whatever  merit  may  attach  to  adaptations  of  this 
sort,  requiring  no  mind  and  little  ingeoui^,  the  palm 
is  Btill  due  to  Inigo  Jones. 

In  1633  he  undertook  the  restoration  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  which  appears  to  have  been  suffering 
under  the  TicissitudeB  and  dilapidations  of  four  cen- 
turies. The  destruction  of  the  spire  by  conffagra- 
tion  in  1566  had  led  to  a  partial  repair  of  the  iabric ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  James  its  neg- 
lected state  called  loudly  for  attention.  Little,  how- 
ever, was  done  until  Laud  became  bishop  of  London, 
when  he  applied  himself  to  the  work  with  great 
zeal,  and  the  king  contribnted  the  whole  expense 
of  erecting  that  splendid  portico,  in  allusion  to  which 
Lord  Burlington  said  of  the  present  edifice,  "When 
the  Jews  saw  the  second  temple  they  wept  !'* 

Inigo  Jones  has  been  roundly  and  justly  censured 


Plan  and  Elkvation  of  tbi  PoKTtca  or  Old  St.  Pacl'i, 
Th«  Plan  or  the  Portico  oTSL  Mnrtln'a  Church  iidrtwn  within,  Id  order  to  five  u  ld«a  of  ihe  Kale. 
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tor  tttaehiBg  m  chMiesl  portico  to  a  Gothic  efanroh. 
Bnt  though  the  aoloeum  be  indefeDsible,  H  wm  not 
vrithont  raaton  that  tb«  Richitect  himMlf  eoDtidered 
Ma  fnrtKo  h  the  gnstwt  of  hit  workii,  ud  that 
apon  which  fas  depended  for  the  perpetvatiaa  trf 
hla  ftme  lo  flitnre  afai.  Setting  a^e  the  smnpto- 
OBiaeaa  of  the  matoriala  which  the  aoeieata  had  at 
eonmaad,  imperial  Reme  eoiikl  have  boasted  of 
few  ponieDea  by  which  it  waa  antpaaaed,  aod  modern 
Europe  haa  certainly  produced  none  to  eqnal  it.  It 
waa  not,  howe?er,  for  mere  idle  effect,  or  from  the 
poverty  of  imagioatioD  which  faaa  garnished  so  many 
ftfadei  with  gratuitous  portkoes,  that  tbia  etmetnre 
was  appended  to  the  cathedral.  It  had  its  motire, 
being  designed  for  an  ambulatory  in  place  of  the 
nave  of  the  church,  which  bad  long:  fonned  a  place 
of  public  resort  onderthe  name  of  Paul's  Walk.  A 
dry  plan  and  eievatioQ  are  Uie  only  record  by  Which 
.  we  can  j  udge  of  this  great  work  i  bat  when  we  conaid- 
er  the  [^e  occu|ried  by  the  portico  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  fiont,  ita  bold  projectiont  and  the  diatance 
to  which  the  point  of  «ght  for  a  genenl  *iew  of  it 
most  have  been  limited  (iveaaed  upon  aa  St.  Paul's 
waa  by  the  aurronndiog  bnilduiga  even  after  all  that 
had  been  done  to  disencumber  it),  it  is  not  difficult 
to  approach  it  in  itnaj^Qatioo,  and  to  view  it  with 
the  mind's  eye  casting  into  the  background  every 
discordant  object  connected  with  it,  and  standing 
forth  io  single  majesty  like  the  pronaos  of  a  Greek 
temple.  Inigo  Jones  may  not,  after  all,  liave  been 
BO  totally  devoid  of  judgment  as  some  of  bis  com- 
mentBtors  have  assumed,  and  he  perhaps  dreamed 
of  a  future  period  when  the  church  would  have 
been  better  assimilated  to  his  portico. 

The  foundation  of  Whitehall  may  be  considered 
M  the  point  of  division  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  architecture  of  England.  Aa  the  court 
architect,  In^  became  the  fiuhioa ;  and  among 
the  manuoDs  of  dm  nobili^  which  continued  to  rise 
until  the  gaueral  wreck  of  die  civil  war,  there  are 
few  a£  any  importance  upon  which  he  er  hia  achokr 
Webb  were  not  engaged.  His  works  are  numerons 
and  widely  scattered,  and  it  is  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  his  country  that  they  have  never  been 
collected  and  illustrated.  Kent,  the  architect,  pub- 
lished some  of  his  drawings  in  a  book  already  re- 
ferred to;  a  few  of  his  works  are  engraved  in 
Ware's  Architecture,  aod  others  are  very  indiffer- 
ently represented  in  Campbell's  Vitruvius  Britan- 
nicus.  AraoD^  the  best  known  by  these  means  may 
be  mentioned  the  gallery  of  Old  Somerset  House, 
Coleshill,  io  Berkshire,  Sloke  Park,  the  Koyal  House 
at  Greenwich,  the  additions  to  Wilton,  Cobham,  aod 
Castie  Ashby  ^  and  Guanersbnry  and  Ameabtiry, 
completed  from  hia  designs,  by  WeUk  In  tUs  par- 
ticnlar  class  of  architecture  his  example  haa  had  a 
leading  and  laating  influence  on  English  art.  He  at 
(mce  obliterated  ell  traces  of  our  national  style.  Of 
the  very  few  of  his  succesaora  who  can  lay  any 
claim  to  ori^nality,  the  talenti  of  Wren  w««  di- 

^  CuthAslibj  hu  jattbMD  illgatratod  io  Robintoti'i  new  Vitniiia* 
BritmaBicvt,  ■  work  in  which  tennl  of  oar  macicnt  nwniion*  trr  lep- 
mented  la  dauil,  and  W  which  wa  m  lodabud  for  tht  yitm  of  the 
pllny  U  HariwicJut  tifmd  is  vol.  il.  pi 


verted  iato  a  totaify  difiwent  ohannelf  and,  with 
the  exception  -of  Vaubrugb  and  hia  followers,  the 
geueral  character  of  our  inonmenUe  "w— of 
tlM  wveoteendi  and  eig^enth  centuries  ir  tint  sf 
a  tame,  imtetioa  of  the  PalMiaa  acfaooL 

laigo  has,  nevertlieleas,  left  us  a  few  bnildiags  of 
a  different  ehuraetar,  and  Uwae  not  only  among  hii 
eariy  works.  The  addition  he  made  to  St.  John> 
College  at  Oxford,  began  as  hte  as  1631,  is  ui  s 
semi-Gothio  s^le.  Bnt  even  in  this  the  nind  of 
the  master  is  coospienons.  It  is  entirely  free  from 
the  qnaiot  ugliness  wi^  which  oar  architecture  of 
this  class  had  been  infected  by  the  Dutch  school, 
and  there  is  a  harmony  in  the  proportions  and  dis- 
tribntiou  of  the  ornament  (in  the  garden  front  espe- 
daUy)  whiefa,  though  it  might  be  difficult  to  analyse, 
ia  irrenatibly  attractive  to  the  eye.  In  Heriol'a 
Hospital  at  Edinburgh  he  has  effected  a  most  mts- 
terly  adaptation  <tf  the  national  architecture. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Inigo  Jones,  hia  researches 
on  the  origin  of  StoQehenge  are  too  curious  to  be 
passed  without  notice.  Hie  investigation  of  this 
singular  monument  waa  impoaed  upon  hUn  by  lung 
James.  "  A  man  who  once  resolves  upon  idsd 
discoveries,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *»  seldom  searebei 
in  vain."  The  sccomplished  courtier  no  doubt  fiit- 
filled  the  anticipations  of  the  royal  pedant,  when  he 
discovered  Stonehenge  to  be  a  Roman  temple  dedi- 
cated to  CobIub  !  How  Inr  he  was  a  believer  in  hif 
own  discovery  may  be  doubted,  since  it  was  suffered 
to  remain  between  himself  and  his  master,  nolil 
Webb  did  him  the  doubtfiil  service  of  disclosing  it 
to  the  public  after  his  death.  Whatever  bis  theory 
may  be  worth,  he  disf^ays  ■  boundlese  store  of 
knowledge  and  reading  in  support  of  it,  and  bt> 
survey  and  report  upon  the  monument  itself  are  t 
model  fer  profeasional  documents  of  the  liind.  The 
theoiy  waa  impugned  by  Dr.  Charietou,  and  vindi- 
cated 1^  Webb(  in  a  felio  volumA,  valuable  for  tiie 
meuKHrs  of  his  ilhiairiona  father-in-law  which  arr 
scattered  through  its  pages. 

Inigo  Jones  lived  to  fell  upon  evil  days  in  his  oW 
age.  He  died  in  1652,  broken  down  with  grief, 
leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  which  it  is  the  lot 
of  few  to  attain,  since  his  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
foremast  rank  of  art  baa  never  been  disputed.  Id 
less  irapcHtant  works  of  architecture  the  change  ol 
style  was  of  course  more  gradual,  but  it  was,  never- 
theless, in  progress ;  and  had  not  the  opportunitv 
been  lost  in  the  adverse  cuiroot  of  public  affurs. 
the  talents  of  Inigo  Joaes  might  probably  have  placed 
the  s^le  of  our  ordinary  domestic  buildings  on  a 
mwe  creditable  footii^  than  it  has  ever  been  des- 
tined to  attain.'  The  s^le  of  Covent  Garden  is  ai 
once  striking  and  economical ;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  arcade,  scarcely  a  trace  <tf  its  original 
aspect  remains.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
aod  Janies  J.,  the  danger  sind  inconvenience  aiisiDg 
from  the  almoat  excloaive  use  of  timber  in  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  bad  eqgaged  the  attention  of  thf 
government,  and  repeated  proclamations  were  issued 
on  the  subject.  But  as  these  proclamatioos  vert 
chiefly  directed  to  prevent  the  erection  of  new  bniM- 
iogs  io  London  and  the  aaburbt,  i^eu  enek  grounds. 
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19  that  the  iQcreue  of  tbe  city  might  draw  the  io- 
babitants  from  other  cities,  or  collect  more  artisans 
together  than  could  life,  or  caaee  a  dearth  of  pro- 
TisioDB,  or  tronbte  in  governing  sach  maltitades,  it 
IB  not  sarprialDg  that  they  were  issued  in  vain,  and 
with  then)  some  asefol  regulations  fell  to  the  groand. 
In  1605  a  new  proclamation  was  iasaed,  and  re- 
peated in  1607,  commaodiog  bricli  or  stone  to  be 
nsed  in  all  street  fronts ;  but  like  those  which  had 


preceded,  it  prodaced  little  effect,  id  spite  of  the 
censnrea  of  the  Star  Chamber,  until  1614,  when, 
examples  having  been  set  of  tbe  new  mode  of  baild- 
iag  in  some  houses  of  note,  vigorous  measures  were 
taken  to  enforce  it,  and  some  of  the  citizens  who 
had  erected  new  hoases  of  timber  were  compelled 
to  demolish  them.  Of  the  earliest  modern  brick 
baildinga  in  the  metropolis  a  speetmeo  still  remains, 
I  in  1839,  in  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 


whidi  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to  any  other  but 
lotgo  Jones.  The  sfririted  and  picturesque  cfaarao- 
terofthe  style,  and  the  admirable  execution  of  the 
work,  equally  point  to  him  as  its-author.  The  new 
regulttioDs,  however,  were  sooD  neglected,  and  tim- 
ber honses,  often  highly  ornamented  with  plaster* 
work,  continued  to  be  erected  io  London  down  to 
tbe  nme  of  the  great  Sre,  when  the  legislature 
effectually  iotet'pfwed.  The  annexed  specimens 
are  some  of  the  latest  baildings  of  this  description, 
ud  form  an  interesting  ohronologieal  series  with 
those  we  have  given  in  the  former  books.' 

Sculpture  makes  bat  little  figure  during  the  reign 
ofJAmes  I.,  and  even  in  that  of  hia  successor  seems 
K&rcely  to  have  met  with  the  encouragement  which 
ni  bestowed  on  the  aister  arts.  Few  works  of 
HBlptnre  were  execnted  during  this  period  in  Eog- 
lind,  except  monuments,  and  few  of  those  rise  above 
mediocrity.  Previously  to  the  reigo  of  Charles  I. 
tbe  sculptor  seems  hardly  to  have  been  considered 
**  ID  srtist.  We  find  several  names,  coojoioed  in 
tbe  coDstmction  of  a  moDument,  among  which  that 
of  the  iCDlptor  of  the  effigies  is  in  no  way  distia- 
gtiiahed  from  the  rest.  Several  obscure  foreigners 
■re  recorded  during  the  early  part  of  this  period  as 
being  engaged  on  works  of  this  kind.  The  first 
HRtive  sculptor  of  whom  we  have  any  account  is 
Rpipbaniue  Evesham,  who  is  mentioned  in  terms  of 
bigh  commendatioo  by  a  cotemporary  writer ;  but 

1  Sm  Tid.  ii.  pp.  SIO  utd  8ST. 


as  it  was  not  the  ctutom  of  the  sculptors  of  the 
period  to  put  their  names  on  their  works,  it  js  im:- 
possible  to  identify  any  thing  as  of  bis  luud :  for  the 
same  reason  the  authors  of  seme  of  the  most  meii- 
torious  work»  of  this  date  remain  unknowoj  Tbe 
tomb  of  Sir  Francis  Vere  in  the  north  transept  at 
Westminster  is  by  no  mean  acalptor.  The  design, 
which  represents -four  knights  supporting  a  slab  on 
which  is  laid  tbe  armor  of  tbe  deceased,  whose 
effigy  lies  benentb,  is,  indeed,  borrowed  from  the 
monument  of  Engelbert  of  NassaUt  at  Breda,  a  work 
of  sufficient  merit  to  countenance  tbe  tradition  which 
assigns  it  to  Michel  Aogeloi  but  the  individoal  fig- 
ures are  original  and  of  great  beauty,  especially  tbe 
beads,  that  is  to  say,  such  of  th^m'  as  have  escaped 
tbe  wanton  mutilation  with  which,  mors  AngltcoHOj 
they  have  beea  assailed.-  ,Sir  Francis  Vere  died  io 
1609.  The  monument  of  Lord  Norris,  in  the  same 
locality,  is  one  of  those  gorgeous  canopied  mansolea 
which  it  was  still  the  fesbion  to  erect.  Around  it 
devoutly  kneel  the  warlike  figures  of  bis  six  sons, 
"a  brood  of  martial-spirited  men,"  all  highly  dia- 
Ungaisbed  in  arms.  Some  of  them  also  are  irrepa- 
rably mutilated ;  but  those  which  remain  entire  are 
remarkable  for  their  expression :  of  one  in  particu- 
lar it  is  not  too  much  to  prooonnce,  that  the  sculptor 
has  attained  a  perfection  which  the  ancients  fre- 
quently sought  in  vain — an  exprassion  at  once  calm 
and  intense,  produced  by  a  feeling  of  which  the 
ancients  perhaps  had  little  idea.    The  fervor  o^ 
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devotion  is  personified  in  this  uopreteading  figure — 
the  very  hands  are  eloquent.  Lord  Norris  died  in 
1601,  but  this  moaameot  was  executed  some  years 
later. 

I^ichohs  Stone  was  the  icnlptor  most  in  Togne. 
He  was  maater-ranson  to  the  king,  and  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Banqueting-House  under  Inigo  Jones. 
He  executed  a  great  Dumber  of  monuments,  which 
are  to  be  identified  by  an  account  be  has  left  of 
them  in  his  own  haDdwritiog.  His  works  are  by  no 
tneaos  above  the  general  level  of  the  period  ai  works 
of  art,  though  he  sometimes  takes  an  ambitions 
flight,  as  in  the  monument  of  Sir  George  Holtis,  at 
Westminster,  a  very  humble  Imitation  of  the  tombs 
in  the  Medici  Chapel  at  Florence.  They  are,  how- 
ever, remarkable  for  the  transition  they  display  from 
the  ancient  to  the  modern  style  of  monumental 
composition.  Sutton's  tomb  at  the  Charter  House, 
designed  in  conjunction  with  Bernard  Jansen,  a 
Dutch  architect,  in  1616,  is  of  the  former  class,  and 
may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
Lord  Dorchester,  at  Westminster,  executed  in  1649, 
in  the  style  of  which  be  has  evidently  been  influ- 
enced by  his  conaectioD  with  the  great  architect,  and 
in  which  he  baa  generalized  the  costume  by  the  folds 
of  the  baronial  robe.  Stone's  best  work  is  the  statue 
of  Sir  Francia  Hollis,  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Clare,  also  at  Westminster,  which  is  so  far  superior 
to  his  own  general  taste  and  that  of  the  age,  that 
Walpole  supposes  the  design  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  earl  himself;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the 
graceful  poic  of  the  figure  and  the  high  finish  of  the 
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work  must  certainly  be  due  to  the  artist.  Thii 
and  other  statues  by  Stone  are  among  the  earlieri  j 
examples  of  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  costumr 
which  became  so  grossly  abased  iu  the  arts  tt  ■ 
later  period.    Stone  died  in  1647,  leaving  two  too*, 
who  never  attained  the  reputation  of  their  father, 
though  they  visited  Italy  and  studied  under  Beraioi'  i 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  several  foreiga  | 
sculptors  of  reputation  came  to  share  the  patroDige  ' 
which  was  so  freely  dispensed  in  England  to  tbt 
professors  of  the  arts.    Franfois  Angnier  and  Am-  | 
broise  da  Val  were  natives  of  France,  and  were  ex- 
tensively employed  in  monumental  sculpture;  but 
for  the  reason  before  mentioned  it  is  diflicalt  to 
identify  their  works.    Hubert  le  Scenr  was  an  srtiai 
of  a  much  higher  grade.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Johaof 
Bologna,  and  the  firat  aculptor  we  bad  who  snccen- 
fully  practiced  in  the  highest  branches  of  the  trt- 
He  arrived  about  1630,  and  executed  many  worfci 
in  bronze,  of  which  the  beautiful  eqaestriaa  stitor 
of  his  royal  patron  at  Charing  Croaa  remains  to  {wr- 
petuate  bis  fame  in  the  metropolis.     It  was.  of 
course,  condemned  to  destruction  by  tbe  parliament : 
but  tbe  hraiier  to  whom  it  was  sold  for  the  valns  of  ; 
the  metal,  upon  tbe  express  condition  that  be  thoM  I 
break  it  up,  concealed  it  until  the  Restoration,  sod  it  | 
wag  placed  in  its  present  situation  about  167B.  Thit  | 
worthy  tradesman  (whose  name  was  John  Rivet)  'u  i 
said  to  have  reaped  a  considerable  profit  by  the 
of  toys  supposed  to  be  manufactured  from  the  m*' 
terlals  of  this  statue,  which  were  readily  pnrchued 
as  relics  by  the  royalists.  Francesco  Faaelli,  a  Flor- 
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entiDe,  was  also  a  sculptor  io  metal,  but  greatly  in- 
ferior to  Le  Sceur. 

Cbsrles  wished  to  possess  a  bust  of  himBelf  by 
Bernini,  who  at  this  time  enjoyed  the  greatest  rep- 
ntatioD,  both  as  a  sculptor  and  architect,  of  aay 
artist  ID  Earope.  For  this  purpose  Vandyke  paint- 
ed the  Well-known  picture  in  which  the  king  is 
repreieated  in  three  fiews.*  It  is  said  that  Ber- 
DToi,  OQ  receiring  the  picture,  was  struck  with  the 
pbfsiognomy  of  Charles,  which  he  pronounced  to 
be  that  of  a  man  doomed  to  misfortune.  The  bust 
^  eiecated,  but  what  became  of  it  is  not  certainty 
known. 

We  most  now  enter  Dpon  the  consideration  of 
■nothBT  department  of  the  fine  arts  upon  which  we 
baTe  not  hitherto  had  occasion  to  touch,  but  in 
which  England  has  confessedly  borne  away  the 
honors  from  all  Europe — eograTing.  So  little  was 
done  in  this  art  in  England  previously  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  Vertue  professedly  begins  his 
Catilogua  of  Engravers  from  the  year  1600 ;  but  a 
few  facts,  and  the  names  of  several  artists  who  en- 
grsTed  both  on  wood  and  copper  at  an  earlier  date, 
ire  Worthy  of  notice  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 
Indeed  we  had  engraving  as  early  as  printing,  since 
^9  earliest  English  printers  introduced  smalt  plates 
for  their  devices,  and  Caxton's  Golden  Legend, 
P'lbliahed  in  1483,  has  many  cuts  dispersed  through 
the  body  of  the  work.  The  first  book  that  appear- 
^  with  copper-plates  ifvas  a  medical  book  published 
bf  Tbomu  Raynalde,  in  1540 ;  but  no  engraver's 
>  Sm  um,  p.  103. 
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name  is  aflixed  to  them.  The  earliest  English 
copper-plate  engraver  known  by  name  ia  Thomas 
Geminus,  who  executed  the  plates  for  another  med- 
ical book  about  the  end  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign. 
Before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  En- 
glish engravers  had  attained  sufficient  reputation 
to  be  engaged  in  foreign  countries.  Some  of  the 
plates  for  Abraham  Ortelius's  "  Theatrum  Orbia 
Terrarum,"  published  at  Antwerp  in  1570,  were 
executed  by  Thomas  Geminaa,  and  Humfrey  LIuyd 
of  Denbighshire.  Ortellus  himself  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  English  engravers,  and,  besides  the 
above-mentioned,  has  recorded  the  names  of  An- 
tony Jenkinson,  who  flourished  in  1563,  and  Robert 
Leeth.  "Engraving,"  observes  Walpole,  "was  in 
no  contemptible  condition  in  England  when  we  had 
professors  worthy  of  being  employed  to  adorn 
Flemish  editions.  Flanders  was  at  that  time  a  cap* 
ital  theater  of  arts  and  learning."  Ralph  Aggas  is 
famous  for  his  plans  and  views,  especially  bis  great 
plan  of  London,  executed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
and  to  Christopher  Saxton  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  publication  of  county  maps.  George  Hoefnagte, 
Theodore  de  la  Brie,  and  Elstracke  are  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  foreigners  who  flourished  here 
during  the  same  period. 

Eariy  in  the  seventeenth  century  Crispin  Pass, 
of  Utrecht,  settled  In  this  country  and  executed  nu- 
merous plates.  There  were  several  artists  of  this 
name,  and  of  the  same  family,  who  all  engraved 
with  great  neatness,  one  of  whom,  Simon  Pass, 
I  was  the  master  of  John  Payne,  the  first  English 
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engraver  whose  works  merit  diatiaction  oa  the  score 
of  art ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  of  ao  idle  dia- 
poaitioD,  aod  to  have  wasted  talents  which  might 
have  placed'  him  at  the  head  of  his  profesaioD. 
Though  he  eojoyed  the  patronage  of  King  Cbariaa, 
he  neglected  hia  fame  aod  fbrtone,  BOd  died  in  in- 
digence before  he  was  for^. 

The  transceDdent  talents  of  Vandyke  could  not 
fail  to  call  forth  artbta  worthy  to  multiply  hia 
works  by  the  graver.  Bobert  de  Voerst  sad  Luke 
VMtermanB  eatabtiihed  themselves  in  Eogkod,  and 
are  both  well  known  by  their  admirable  transcripts 
of  his  works.  These  engravers  appear  also  to 
have  been  the  first  who  executed  historical  works 
io  England;  the  latter  especially  did  some  excelleot 
plntea  from  the  collections  of  the  king  and  the  Earl 
of  Aruodel.  ^ 

In  the  year  1637  England  became  the  adopted 
country  of  an  engraver  who,  although  he  never 
attftiaed  to  any  great  degree  of  perfectioD  beyood 
a  limited  raoge  of  art,  has  yet,  by  his  unwearied 
industry  and  the  great  variety  and  oaefalaess  of 
his  labors,  acqnired  a  distinguished  aod  deserved 
reptitatioD.  This  was  the  indefatigable  and  ill-used 
Wioceslans  Hollar.  He  was  a  native  of  Prague, 
and  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  he  deserted  to  fol- 
low the  bent  of  his  genins,  and  soon  disdogniahed 
himself  by  his  views  of  the  various  cities  he  visited 
in  his  travels.  At  Cologne  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  then  on  his  way  to 
tlie  imperial  court,  who  took  him  into  hia  train,  and 
remained  his  patron  and  protector  as  long  aa  he  lived. 
Shortly  before  the  civil  war  he  was  introduced  to 
the  service  of  the  royal  family,  and  employed  as 
drawing- master  to  Prince  Charles.  It  was  at  this 
time  be  engraved  several  heads  after  Vandyke,  but 
to  the  treatment  of  that  master  his  style  was  by  no 
means  equal. 

Hollar^  prosperity  was  greatly,  sfiectd  by  the 
downfall  of  tiie  royal  cause.  The  Earl  of  Arundel 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  abroad,  and  Hollar, 
after  sufTermg  greatly  from  the  fortune  of  war,  made 
his  escape  from  a  prison  and  joined  his  patron  at 
Antwerp.  After  the  death  of  the  earl,  in  1646,  he 
remained  in  obscurity  UU  1652,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  and  occupied  himself  during  several 
years  upon  plates  for  various  books,  among  which 
the  illustrations  of  Dugdale's  works  are  well  known  ; 
but  he  was  so  miserably  pnid  that  he  could  never 
succeed  in  raising  himself  from  a  state  of  absolute 
indigence.'  Being  sent  (after  the  Restoration)  to 
assist  in  making  a  survey  of  the  town  and  fortifica- 
tions of  Tangier,  the  government  treated  him  no 
better  than  the  booksellers ;  and  for  a  year's  labor, 
attended  with  infinite  danger  and  difficulty,  he  ob- 
tained no  more,  after  long  solicitation  and  loss  of 
time,  then  e£100.    His  painful  and  laborious  life 

■  "  It  hu  tMBQ  lUtml  to  at,"  tnjt  T«na«,  •pMluag  of  Hollai'*  riaw 
of  Craeowtch,  oaa  of  hit  \<mg  print!  in  twu  ■heati,  "  ih>t  Stent,  the 
pcifltMller,  )Mid  fain  no  won  thu  Ibiil j  fhilliBp  for  the  dnwjnf  and 
MfnTitV,  wUoh  two  iibtM  nifbt  ba  wMh  fln  liaM  ai  Btidi,  laUac 
advautaga  cf  tha  poor  man'a  Deceuiljr  in  tha  ifduaaa  tiiiM,  IWft,  wtiieh 
put  a  iiop  to  all  worki  of  tba  kinil ;  and  tha  fire  ot  Londoa  hai^ain^ 
tb*  JMT  aner  Mifnatad  all  affidn  of  print*  and  booka,  and  radaeed 
him  to  aaek  diScnlUaa  aa  ba  ooald  h*«t  ovanMoM."  Whal  mnild  ■ 
BMdera  aflcraTar  aa^  ana  to  Vaftna'a  aatiniaU  1 


was  extended  to  the  term  of  seventy  yean,  and 
ended  in  misery. 

The  engravings  of  Hollar,  according  to  Vutoe't 
catalogue,  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  fonrteeo 
classes,  amoaot  to  the  incredible  namber  of  2384, 
many  of  which,  moreover,  are  from  his  own  dniw- 
ioga.  His  maps,  plans,  views,  churches,  and  moon- 
meots — a  mine  of  information  and  delight  to  the 
English  aotiquaty  and  topographer — are  no  less 
tiian  B40,  and  Ins  por^ts  356.  Soma  of  his  views 
are  very  hirga :  his  great  view  of  London  is  in  savea 
sheets,  and  extends  two  yards  aod  a  half  in  length, 
and  sevezBl  others  are  on  two  aheets.  In  pano- 
ramic views  of  this  kind  he  excelled ;  but  Uolbr 
had  little  of  the  painter's  feelrng,  and  praise  is  chiefly 
due  to  him  as  a  draughtsman  and  antiquary,  sod  for 
the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  he  rendered  the 
objects  before  him.  In  minute  works  he  is  the  fin- 
ished artist.  His  engraving  of  muffs  has  never  been 
equalled  as  a  repi-eseotation  of  fur;  and  his  shelb 
from  the  Arundel  collection  are  no  less  perfect. 
Hollar  had  several  scholars,  among  whom  Gay  wood 
is  his  closest  imitator. 

The  history  of  engraving  may  be  concluded  for 
the  present  with  the  mention  of  Peter  Lombsrt,  a 
native  of  Paris,  and  a  very  excellent  artist.  He 
came  to  Enj^d  befiire  1654,  and  remuned  antil 
after  the  Restoration.  He  engraved  after  Vandyke 
with  great  success,  and  is  well  known  by  the  set  of 
female  half-lengths  from  that  master,  called  "  The 
Lombart  Beauties."  It  is  related  of  this  artist  that 
he  erased  the  face  from  his  plate  of  Charles  I.  on 
horseback,  in  order  to  insert  that  of  Cromwell,  and 
replaced  the  king's  at  the  Restoration. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  period  of  the  common- 
wealth, so  unfavorable  to  the  arts  in  general,  shonU 
be  illustrated  by  the  moat  exquisite  coinage  which 
has  appeared  in  modern  times.  This,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  the  work  of  an  Englishman,  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Simon.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Nicolas  Briot,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  engraver  to  the 
mint  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  succeeded  him 
in  his  oflSce  in  1646.  His  fint  known  work,  the 
Admiralty  seal,  dates  ten  years  earlier.  In  164& 
he  executed  the  parliament  scwl,  and,  remaining  in 
his  post  after  the  death  of  the  king,  has  transmitted 
the  features  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  posteri^  on  the 
obverse  of  the  commonwealth  money  in  a  style 
which  has  never  been  excelled  in  modem  art,  ud- 
lesa  by  some  of  the  best  in  the  series  of  papal 
medals.  He  was  employed  to  execute  the  Restora- 
tion medals,  but  was  superseded  at  the  mint  in  1662- 
Being  thus  thrown  out  of  occupation,  he  presented 
a  petition  to  the  king,  accompanied  by  a  crown 
piece,  which  he  had  executed  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  his  superiorly  over  the  Roetiers,  who  filled 
lus  place,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  art  of  medolling  ever  produced.  Si- 
mon is  believed  to  have  died  of  the  plague  in  1665, 
nothing  being  known  of  him  after  that  time.  Hia 
elder  brother,  Abraham  Simon,  wu  also  a  good  artist. 
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m  aaj  affimi  that  oar  Natiotwl  litentore,  property 
10  cdledi  that  U|  whatever  of  our  Utentnre  by 
ri^  of  it*  poetic  shape  or  spirit  is  to  be  held  as 
pecoliarlj  belonging  to  the  langaage  aod  the  conn- 
aj,  bad  its  noon-day  in  the  apace  comprehended 
withiD  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first 
cS the  seTenteenth  centariea.  A  siriendid  afternoon 
flub  also  aucceeded  this  meridian  blaze,  which 
hited  for  a  third  of  a  centnry  longer,  or  down  to 
lUe  RestoratioD.  Paradise  Lost,  indeed,  did  not 
■ppear  till  some  years  after  that  event ;  bnt  the 
poetry  of  the  old  age  of  Milton  really  did  not  belong 
to  the  time  in  which  it  was  produced — the  ••evil 
dsjs"  of  frivoUty  and  imitation  on  which  the  poet 
bad  fidleo :  he  waa  of  the  race  of  the  old  ^ants,  and 
apprehended  rightly  that  he  bad  oome  "an  too 
hta."  The  aune  ^ing  may  be  aaid  of  the  prose 
poetty  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  although  of  those  of  his 
writiDga  that  were  not  given  to  the  worid  till  after 
ihe  Restoration  the  greatest  were  actually  the  prod- 
1IC9  of  the  preceding  age.  Milton,  and  Taylor, 
ud  Sir  Tbomaa  Browne,  and  Cudworth,  and 
Henry  More,  and  Cowley,  the  most  eminent  of  oar 
Eogliah  writera  in  the  period  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  Revolution  (if  we  except  Dryden,  the  foun- 
der of  a  new  school,  and  Barrow,  whose  writings, 
liiU  as  they  are  of  thought,  have  not  much  of  the 
poetical  or  untranslatable),  were  all  of  them,  it  is 
wortby  of  obserratton,  born  before  the  close  of  the 
nigD  of  Jamea  I.,  or  within  the  age  which  baa  been 
just  described  aa  the  noon-day  of  oor  literature. 
The  light  of  that  golden  time  did  not  utterly  depart 
■0  loag  aa  any  of  them  lived.  A  boyhood  or  yonth 
pused  in  the  daya  of  Shakapeare  and  Bacon,  and  a 
Diubood  in  those  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  formed  a 
biifliog  which  f»rald  not  fail  to  rear  high  powers  to 
their  highest  reach  of  achievement. 

W«  will  now  proceed  to  follow  the  history  of  our 
dramatic  literature  from  the  point  to  which  we 
itched  its  rise  and  progress  in  the  last  Boole. 
Both  Moral  plays,  and  even  the  more  ancient 
Miracle  plays,  continued  to  be  occasionally  per- 
formed down  to  the  very  end  of  the  sixteenth 
ceotnry.  One  of  the  last  dramatic  representations 
tt  which  Elizabeth  waa  present  was  a  Moral  play, 
ntitled  **  The  Contention  between  Liberality  and 
Pndigali^,**  which  waa  performed  before  her  maj- 
n^,  in  1600  or  1601.  Thia  production  was  printed 
in  1603,  and  waa  probably  written  not  long  before  that 
tine:  ithaa  been  attributed  to  Robert  Greene,  who 
died  in  1592.  The  only  three  manuscripts  of  the 
Chester  Miracle  plays  now  extant  were  written  in 
1600, 1604,  and  1607,  moat  probably  while  the  plays 
■till  coDtioned  to  be  acted.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  ancient  annual  Miracle  plays  were  acted  at 
Tewbeabnry  at  least  till  1585,  at  Coventry  till  1591, 
It  Newcastle  till  1598,  and  at  Kendal  down  even  to 
the  year  1603. 

As  bos  been  observed,  however,  by  Mr.  Collier, 
tbe  latest  and  best  historiao  of  the  English  drama, 
the  Moral  playa  were  enabled  to  keep  posaeseion 
of  Ae  stage  so  long  as  tiiey  did,  partly  by  meaaa  of 
^  approachea  they  had  for  some  time  been  making 
to  a  nrare  improved  apeciea  of  composition,  » and 


partiy  because,  under  ^e  form  of  allegorical  fiction 
and  abetract  character,  the  writera  introduced  mat- 
ter which  covertiy  touched  upon  public  eventa,  pop- 
ular prejudices,  and  temporary  opinions."*  He 
mentions,  in  particular,  the  Moral,  entitled  The 
Three  Ladies  of  London,"  printed  in  1584,  and  ita 
continuation,  "  The  Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladles 
of  London,"  which  appeared  in  1590  (both  R.  W.), 
aa  belonging  to  this  class. 

Meanwhile,  long  before  the  earliest  of  these 
dates,  the  ancient  drama  had,  in  other  hands,  as- 
sumed wholly  a  new  form.  Mr.  Collier  appears 
to  coosider  the  Interludes  of  John  Heywood,  the 
earliest  of  which  moat  have  been  written  before 
1521,  as  first  exhibiting  the  Moral  play  in  a  state 
<tf  transition  to  the  regular  tragedy  and  Aoniedy. 
John  Heywood'a  dramatic  productiona,**  he  says, 
almost  form  a  class  by  themselves :  they  are 
neither  Miracle  plays  nor  Moral  plays,  bnt  what 
may  be  properly  and  strictly  called  Interludes,  n 
species  of  writing  of  which  he  has  a  ckiim  to  be 
considered  the  inventor,  although  the  term  inter- 
lude was  applied  generally  to  theatrical  productions 
in  tbe  reign  of  Edward  IV."  A  notion  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  compositions  may  be  collected  from 
the  plot  of  one  of  them — "  A  Mery  Play  betwene 
the  Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  the  Curate  and  neigh- 
bour Pratte,"  printed  in  1533,  of  which  Mr.  Col- 
lier gives  the  following  account: — ''A  pardoner 
and  a  friar  have  each  obtained  leave  of  the  curate 
to  use  hia  church — the  one  for  the  exhibition  of  hia 
relics,  and  the  other  for  the  delivery  of  a  serraoa, 
the  object  of  both  being  the  same,  that  of  procuring 
money.  The  friar  arrives  first,  and  is  about  to 
commence  his  discourae  when  the  pardoner  enters 
and  disturbs  him:  each  is 'desirous  of  being  heard, 
and,  after  many  vain  attempts  by  force  of  lungs, 
they  proceed  to  force  of  arms,  Iticking  and  cuffing 
each  other  unmercifully.  The  curate,  galled  by 
the  disturbance  in  his  church,  endeavors,  without 
avail,  to  part  the  combatants ;  he  therefore  calls  in 
neighbor  Pratte  to  his  assistance,  and,  while  tbe 
curate  seizes  the  friar,  Pratte  undertakes  to  dea. 
with  the  pardoner,  in  order  that  they  may  set  them 
in  the  stocks.  It  tnnia  out  that  botii  the  friar  and 
the  pardoner  are  too  much  for  their  aaaailanta ;  and 
the  latter,  after  a  soond  drubbing,  are  glad  to  come 
to  a  composition,  by  which  the  former  are  allowed 
quietly  to  depart."'  Here,  then,  we  have  a  dra- 
matic fable,  or  incident  at  least,  conducted,  nut  by 
allegorical  personifications,  but  by  charactera  of  real 
life,  which  is  tbe  essential  difference  that  distin- 
guishes the  tragedy  or  comedy  from  the  mere 
moral.  Heywood's  Interludes,  however,  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three  more  of  the  same  description 
with  this  (besides  otbera  partaking  more  of  the  al- 
legorical character),  are  only  single  acts,  or,  more 
properly,  scenes,  and  exhibit,  therefore,  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  rudtmeota  or  embryo  of  the 
regular  comedy. 

The  earliest  English  comedy,  properly  ao  called, 
that  baa  yet  been  diacoveredt  ia  that  of  Ralph  Roil- 
ter  Df^ter,  tiie  production  of  Nicholas  Udall,  an 
1  Birt.  of  Dnnatie  Ta&trj,  11. 411  >  Ibid.  p.  SSS. 
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etnioeat  classical  scholar  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixteenth  ceotary,  and  one  of  the  masters,  first  at 
Eton  and  afterward  at  Westminster.  Its  exist- 
ence was  unknown  till  a  copy  was  discovered  in 
1618,  which  was  perhaps  not  printed  earlier  than 
1566  (for  the  title-page  was  gone) ;  but  the  play  is 
mentioned  in  Thomas  Wilson's  "  Rule  of  Reason," 
first  printed  in  1551,  and  other  consideration*  make 
it  probable  that  it  may  have  been  written  some 
fifteen  or  twen^  years  before.*  This  hypothesis 
woald  carry  it  back  to  about  the  lame  date  with  the 
earliest  of  Hey  wood's  Interludes;  and  it  certainly 
W88  produced  while  that  writer  was  still  alive  and 
in  the  height  of  his  popularity.  It  may  be  observed 
that  WUsoo  calls  Udall's  play  an  interlude,  which 
would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  at  this  Ume  the 
common  name  for  any  dramatical  composition,  as 
indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  for  nearly  a  ceotnry 
preceding.  The  author  himself,  however,  in  his 
prologue,  Ronoonces  it  as  a  »  Comedy,  or  Inter- 
lude," and  as  an  imitation  of  the  classical  models 
of  Plaotua  and  Terence. 

And,  in  truth,  both  in  character  and  in  plot, 
Ralph  Roister  Doister  has  every  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  true  comedy,  showing,  indeed,  in  its 
asecutioD,  the  radeneas  of  the  age,  but  in  its 
and  in  reference  to  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
eonstmeted,  aa  regular  and  as  complete  as  any 
comedy  in  the  language.  It  is  divided  into  acts 
and  scenes,  which  very  few  of  the  Moral  plays 
are ;  and,  accordiDg  to  Mr.  Collier's  estimate,  the 
performance  could  not  have  been  concluded  in  less 
time  than  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  while  few  of 
the  Morals  would  require  more  than  about  an  hour 
for  their  representation.'  The  dramatis  persona 
are  thirteen  in  all,  nine  male  and  four  female ;  and 
the  two  principal  ones  at  least,  Ralph  himself,  a 
a  vain,  thooghUess,  blustering  fellow,  whose  ulti- 
mately baffled  pursuit  of  the  gay  and  rich  widow 
Cnstance  forms  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  bis 
servant,  Matthew  Merrygreek,  a  kind  of  fleah-and- 
bkwd  reprMentative  of  ^e  Vice  of  the  old  Moral 
pleya,  are  strongly  diacrinUoated,  and  drawn  alto- 
gether with  much  force  and  apirtt.  The  story  is 
not  very  ingeniously  involved ;  but  it  moves  forward 
through  its  gradual  development,  and  onward  to  the 
catastrophe,  in  a  sufficiently  bustling,  lively  manner ; 
and  some  of  the  situations,  though  the  humor  is 
rather  farcical  than  comic,  are  very  cleverly  con- 
ceived and  managed.  The  language  also  may  be 
said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  racy  and  characteristic,  if 
not  very  polished.  A  few  lines  from  a  speech  of 
one  of  the  widow's  handmaidens,  Tibet  Talkapace, 
in  a  conversation  with  her  feliow-servants  on  the 
approaching  marriage  of  their  masters,  may  be 
quoted  as  a  specimen : — 

"I  hemrd  oor  oovna  qwak*  oTu  hntaod  to-i»f 
Ready  for  our  mlilrMM,  «  rich  mui  and  a  gay : 
And  we  aball  go  In  our  Frencbe  boodM  ereiy  day. 
In  our  alike  caMocki  (t  ^mrrani  yoa)  fMie  and  cay; 
Id  out  trickfl  ferdigewi  wd  UllImenH  ofgolde, 
Brare  In  our  raMs  of  duusfB  earai  doiAle  folde. 
Then  shall  ye Tibet,  tin,  tnsde  the  mo«M  ao  trlmiM; 
Nay,  why  wyd  I  treade  1  ye  (ball  >ee  ber  glide  and  twlmnw. 
Not  lumperdee,  clumiierdee,  like  our  Bpaniel  Big." 

1  BaeC«llitr,il.«M  *  Ibid.p.4SI. 


Ralph  Roister  Doister  is  in  every  way  a  vwy 
superior  production  to  Gammer  Gurtw's  Needle, 
which,  before  the  discovery  of  Udall's  piece,  bid 
the  credit  of  Iwiog  the  firat  regular  English  comedj. 
At  the  same  time  it  roust  be  admitted  that  the  ro- 
perior  antiquity  assigned  to  Ralph  Roister  Doiiler 
is  not  very  cooclnsivBly  made  out.  All  that  we 
know  with  certainty  wtdi  regard  to  the  date  of  Um 
play  is,  that  it  was  in  existence  id  1&51>  The  <M- 
est  edition  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  is  dated 
1575 ;  but  how  long  the  plsjr  mi^  have  beea  cm 
posed  before  that  year  is  nnoertaia.  The  titls> 
page  of  the  1575  edition  describes  it  as  ••phyadM 
the  stage  not  long  ago  in  Christ's  College  in  Cud- 
bridge and  Warton,  on  the  anthori^  of  whit  b* 
calls  "  MSS.  Oldys,"  meaning,  apparently,  uisa 
maunscripta  left  by  Oldys,  the  eminent  aDtiquary, 
says  that  it  was  written  and  first  printed  in  1551.' 
Wright  also,  in  his  IRttoria  fltsfrionteo,  first  prioted 
in  1699,  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  writtaa 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  In  refutatioo  of  all 
this  it  is  aUedged  that  "  it  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced so  early,  because  lohn  Still  (afterward  bttlup 
of  Bath  and  Wells),  the  author  of  it,  was  not  bora 
until  1543 ;  and,  consequently,  in  1553,  taking  Wu>- 
ton's  latest  date,  would  only  have  been  nine  yean 
old."*  But  the  evidence  Uiat  Bishq)  Still  was  the 
author  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  is  really  ss- 
ceedingly  slight.  The  play  is  merely  stated  od  tks 
title-page  to  have  been  "  nude  by  Mr.  S.*  Master 
of  Arts ;"  but  even  if  there  was,  as  is  asserted,  no 
other  master  of  arts  of  Christ's  College  whose  nune 
begaa  with  S.  at  the  time  when  tlua  title-page  m 
printed,  the  author  of  the  play  is  not  stated  to  ban 
been  of  that  college,  nor,  if  he  were,  is  it  necessary 
to  assume  that  he  was  living  in  1575.  On  tlie 
whole,  therefore,  while  there  is  do  proof  Uiat  Ral;^ 
Roister  Doister  is  older  than  the  year  1551.  it  b 
by  00  means  certain  tliat  Gammer  Ourton's  Needle 
was  not  written  in  that  same  year. 

This  "right  pithy,  pleasant,  and  merie  eomedie," 
as  it  is  designated  on  the  title-page,  ia,  like  UdilTi 
play,  regularly  dirided  into  acta  and  scenea,  sai 
like  it,  too,  is  written  in  rhyme — the  hngoage  ud 
versification  being,  on 'the  whole,  peiitaps  rstbsr 
more  easy  and  flowing — a  cirenmataoee  whidii 
more  than  any  external  evidence  that  hu  beeo 
produced,  would  iocline  us  to  assign  to  it  a  >oii» 
what  later  date.  But  it  is  in  all  respecta  a  i«if 
tame  and  poor  performance — the  plot,  if  so  it  cm 
be  called,  meager  to  insipidity  and  siUiasss,  lbs 
characters  only  a  few  slightly  diatingaisbed  *uri* 
eties  of  the  lowest  life,  and  the  dialogue  in  geoenl 
as  feeble  and  undramatic  as  the  merest  moDOtoDy 
can  make  it.  Its  merriment  is  of  the  coaraest  tad 
most  boisterous  description,  even  where  it  is  !>'>' 

>  HutoiT  of  Engliih  Poetry,  iv.  9S.  He  adde,  the!  it  mi  "«> 
■Aerward  acted  at  Cbriit'a  College  in  Cambridge,"  Aad  •'"'^ 
(iii.  909)  be  eaye  that  it  wai  acted  in  that  udety  abont  ibt  JMt 
We  do  not  nadeifltaiid  bow  Mr.  Colher  (ii.  4M)  cdOteti  fwtt^ 
parieaacT (twee two  paaearM  that " Wamo  eiMea  In  owplK*^ 
Otmmtr  GwitmU  XfiU  waa  printed  bi  ISSt,  and  Ib  uMbtr  tltflH 
WH  not  written  till  ISM."  Mr.  Collier,  it  may  b«  peiwitti!,  ii  •»* 
nietaken  in  eddinf ,  that  WarlOD  eeema  to  faaTe  bed  no  gdicr'"^'^ 
for  tbeie  aeaartloni  than  the  ophdm  of  Wright,  the  anther  of  ih«  B* 
ttrimmarimitm.  ■  Callier,  ii- M 
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odwnriBfl  offemiTs ;  but  die  priadpal  ornameDt 
where^rith  tiiie  ttathor  eodeavoi^p  to  enlivea  his 
itjit  ia  ■  bratal  filth  sod  grossneflfl  of  expressioQ, 
whkh  is  dia  more  nstonnding  when  we  consider 
tbt  the  piece  ma  tbe  prodaction,  in  all  probability, 
of  t  elfli^ymaa,  at  least,  if  not  of  one  who  after* 
wird  became  a  bishop,  and  that  it  was  certunty 
ntpresaated  before  a  learned  and  grave  university. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  tame  high  BeaaoQiDg  in 
Balph  lUriiter  Dolater,  thoogh  that  play  leema  to 
bsre  been  intended  only  for  the  amaaemeat  of  a 
common  London  andieDce.  The  aeeoDd  act  of 
Gunmar  GhiitMi*B  Needle  b  ietrodaced  by  a  aong, 
■  I  cao  MX  eat  but  Uole  mett, 
My  b  MM  food,**  fee. 

«luch  is  die  best  thing  in  tbe  whole  play,  and 
which  it  well  knowtf  from  faaviDg  been  quoted  by 
U'titoD,  who  detcrtbea  it  as  the  earliest  chanson 
i  twire,  or  drinking  ballad,  of  any  merit  in  the  tan- 
foage ;  and  observes  that  it  has  a  vein  of  ease 
ud  humor  which  we  should  not  expect  to  have 
bees  inspired  by  the  simple  beverage  of  those 
bntn."  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  shall  give, 
u  a  specimen  of  the  tangaege  of  Gammer  Onr- 
toD's  Needle,  the  following  introdactory  speech  to 
the  First  Act,  which  is  put  into  tbe  mouth  of  a 
chuacter  caUed  DiccoQ  the  Bedlam — that  is*  one 
ef  those  mendlcanta  who  affected  a  aort  of  half- 
tntdneM,  and  were  known  the  name  of  Bedlam 
Be^re : ' 

"Jluy  «  ■})•  bnve  I  wtlkad,  dlven  nod  ■nndfy  wtlM. 
A(d  iDuj  •  |Dod  mui'a  hoBM  have  I  be«ii  at  In  tay  dab : 
fbmy  a  ibnI^  atp  !■  tnj  qrme  bave  I  twtad, 
M  nur  •  bfocht  Mid  ipn  Iiavs  I  bolk  tanei  aad  baatad . 
Mu)'  ■  pcece  of  bacon  hava  I  had  oat  oT  tblr  balkea, 
k  iDan;Df  over  the  conomr  with  loDf  and  were  walkra ; 
Ttt  nme  mf  (bote  never  wtihla  thoae  doore  cheeke% 
Ta  Mck  Miar  lyris  gariyke,  aayeaa  «r  laakeii 
Tbtt  mr  I  law  «  Mrte  la  aiuh  a  plFflht, 
A)  brrc  wlthhi  thii  house  appereili  ta  mj  lygfaL 
Tbm  M  howtynie  and  aebowlinf,  all  caM  in  a  dnmpe, 
ITItt  wbe«rtinf  aad  pewllaf.  aa  ibnof b  they  had  loat  a  tramp, 
^luaf  and  KMbig,  they  weqw  and  ibey  waylal 
I  BWKl  la  my  mynd  what  tbe  devil  they  ayle. 
Thi  nld*  tral  tyM  poaln|,  with  alaa,  and  alaa, 
AWTlb wriogea her handi,  and  takeaea  In  worte  caae; 
Viiii  ponre  Cocke,  theyr  boye,  they  be  dry  von  la  nch  tj/U 
I  rnre  mee  the  Tnlkee  be  not  well  In  theyr  wyH. 
Aikf  them  what  they  ayle,  or  wbo  brought  tbeoi  bi  tUa  alayet 
TWr  laanrer  not  at  all^  bet  alacfca  and  welaway  I 
When  I  law  It  booted  aot,  out  aidootea  1  byed  mae, 
Aaltragtaiaalyporbacoa,  when  1  «w  none  myed  mea, 
Vbkh  1  tatnd  not  Ihr  hsaee,  unlea  my  porpoae  Ibyle, 
AsU  urn  lir  a  ahoiiv  fcone  IB  draw  OB  two  feiB  or  de." 

ProliBbly  of  earlier  date  than  Gammer  Gurtoo's 
Veedle  ia  another  example  of  the  regular  drama, 
*hicb,  like  Ralph  Roister  Doiater,  has  been  but 
ktetf  recovered,  a  play  entitled  Misogonus,  the 
oqIjt  copy  of  which  is  tn  mannscript,  and  is  dated 
1577.  An  allnaioD,  however,  in  the  conrae  of  the 
'^■•bgae  would  aeem  to  prove  that  the  play  must 
been  eompoaed  about  ^e  year  1560.  To 
Itie  prologue  ia  appended  the  name  of  Thoniaa 

-  Ihrtoo  w  tht  tadaat  ablmTialMa  of  Richard.  It  a»;  be  noticad 
>i«l  Ibcn  u  ea  eatiy  ia  the  Staitoaeia*  Book*  of  a  pliv  enti  tlad  iMccM 
•<li£M  ladet  tW  par  1903,  whidi  la  la  all  probafaiUty  the  bum 
«"  ue  BOW  renriilarlai  If  aa,  tUa  taal  alMa  ao  aiMitiwal 
^npuoa  that  OaaMT  Gartaa'a  Neadh  was  yriaied,  n  at  laaat 
ntira.  waa  yaan  beftn  the  dale  at  Iba  aarliaM  adiiiaa  af  it  new 
•ant. 


Rycbardes,  who  has  therefore  been  assumed  to  be 
the  author.  The  play,  as  contained  in  the  manu- 
script, consists  only  of  the  unusual  Dumber  of  four 
acts,  but  the  story,  nevertheless,  appears  to  be  com- 
pleted. For  a  further  account  of  Misogonus,  how- 
ever, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Collier's 
very  elaborate  analysis;'  only  remarking  that  tlie 
piece  is  written  throughout  in  rhyming  quatrains, 
not  couplets,  and  that  the  langunge  would  indicate 
it  to  be  of  about  the  same  date  with  Gammer  Gur- 
ton*B  Needle.  It  cootaina  a  Mng,  which  for  fluency 
and  Bpirit  may  very  well  bear  to  be  compared  with 
tbe  drinking  aong  in  that  drama.  Neither  in  the 
contrivance  and  condnist  of  die  plot,  however,  nor 
in  the  ibrce  vrith  which  tbe  characters  are  exhibit- 
ed, does  it  evince  the  same  free  and  skillful  hand 
with  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  although  it  is  interest- 
ing for  some  of  the  illustrations  which  it  affords  of 
the  manners  of  the  time.  One  of  tbe  dramatis 
personae,  in  particular,  who  is  seldom  absent  from 
the  stage,  Cacurgus,  the  buffoon  or  fool  kept  by  the 
family  whose  fortunes  form  the  subject  of  the  piece, 
must,  as  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  "have  been  a  veiy 
amusing  character  in  his  double  capaci^  of  rustic 
simpleton  and  artful  mischief-maker."  "  There 
are  few  pieces,"  Mr.  Collier  adds,  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  ancient  drama  which  display  the  im- 
portant character  of  tbe  domeatic  fiwl  in  any  thing 
like  ao  full  and  clear  a  Ught." 

If  the  regular  drama  thus  mode  its  first  appear- 
ance among  us  in  the  form  of  comedy,  the  tragic 
muse  was  at  least  not  far  behind.  There  ia  some 
ground  for  supposing,  indeed,  that  one  species  of 
the  graver  drama  of  real  life  may  have  begun  to 
emerge  rather  sooner  thao  comedy  out  of  the  shad- 
owy world  of  the  old  allegorical  representations 
that,  namely,  which  was  loog  distiogulBhed  from' 
both  comedy  and  tragedy  by  the  name  of  History* 
or  Chronicle  History,  consisting^  to  quote  Mr.  Col- 
lier's definition, "  of  certain  paaaagea  or  events  de- 
tailed by  annalists  put  into  a  dramatic  form,  oftea 
without  regard  to  the  course  in  which  they  happen 
ed ;  the  author  sacrificing  chronology,  sitnatioo,  and 
circumstance  to  the  superior  object  of  prodncin^an 
attractive  play."'  Of  what  may  be  called  at  least 
the  transition  from  the  moral  play  to  the  history,  we 
have  an  example  in  Bale's  lately-recovered  drama  of 
"  Kynge  Johan,"'  written  iu  all  probalnlity  some 
years  before  the  middle  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  ia 
which,  while  many  of  the  characters  are  stilt  alle- 
gorical abstractions,  others  are  real  personages ; 
King  John  himself,  Pope  looocent,  Cardinal  Fao- 
dulpfauB,  Stephen  Langton,  and  other  historical 
figtu^  moving  about  in  odd  intermixture  with  such 
mere  notional  specters  as  the  Widowed  Britauoiar 
Imperial  Majesty,  Nobility,  Clergy,  Civil  Order, 
Treason,  Verity,  and  Sedition.  The  {day  is  eocord- 
iogly  deseribed  by  Mr.  ColHer*  tihe  editor,  aa  occu- 
pying an  intermediate  place  between  moralitiee 
and  hiriortcal  plays ;  and ''it  ia,"  ha  adds,  "the  only- 
known  existing  apeeinwn  of  tint  species  of  compo- 

t  met.  Dram.  Poet.,  H.  461.481.  >  Md.  p.  414. 

*  Pabliabad  by  the  Ca^aa  Seda^,  ndn  the  flare  af  Nr.  CoUir 

See  vel.  ii.  p.  7W.  ^  -. 
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iritioa  of  BO  eariy  a  date."  The  other  prodnctionfl  | 
that  are  extant  of  the  eame  mixed  character  are  alt . 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  centarj  ;  iueh  bb  Uiat  enti- 
tled Tom  Tiler  and  his  Wife,  aopposed  to  have  been 
first  printed  about  1578,  although  the  oideit  known 
edition  ia  a  reprint  dated  1661;  The  Coofiict  of 
Gonsc'ienee  (oaUed  a  comedy),  by  Nadmniel  Woodea, 
minister  of  N(«wiehi  1661 ;  dec.* 

But  the  era  of  genoine  tragedies  and  historical 
pbiys  had  already  commenced  some  years  before 
these  last-raentioned  pieces  saw  the  light.  On  the 
18th  of  January,  1562,  was  •«  shown  before  the 
Queen's  most  Excelleut  Majes^,"  as  the  tatle-pege 
of  the  printed  play  informs  us,  "  in  her  Highneas'a 
court  of  Whitehall,  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inner 
Temple,"  the  Tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  otherwise  en- 
titled the  Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the  pro- 
duction of  Thomas  Sackville,  afterward  Lord  Back- 
burst  and  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  same  who  has  been 
already  meotiooed  as  one  of  the  writers  of  the  col- 
lection of  historical  legends,  in  verse,  entitled  The 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  and  of  Thomas  Norton,  who 
is  Bud  to  bare  beed  a  Puritan  cleigymaa*  and  who 
had  already  acquired  a  poetic  reputatioo,  though  in 
a  different  prorince  of  the  land  of  song,  as  one  the 
coadjutors  of  Sterohold  and  Hopkins,  in  their  met- 
rical version  of  the 'Psalms.  Oo  the  title-page  of 
the  first  edition,  printed  in  1565,  which,  however, 
was  surreptitiona,  it  is ,  atated  that  the  three  first 
acta  were  written  by  Norton,  and  the  two  Inst  by 
Sackville;  and  sUhoogh  this  anaouDcement  was 
afterward  withdrawn,  it  was  never  expressly  con- 
tradicted, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have 
a  geoeral  foundation  of  truth.  It  must  be  confess- 
ed, however,  that  no  change  of  style  gives  any  indi- 
cation which  it  is  easy  to  detect  of  a  succession  of 
hands;  and  that,  judging  by  this  criterion,  we  should 
rather  be  led  to  infer  that,  in  whatever  way  the  two 
writers  contrived  to  combine  their  labors,  whether 
by  the  one  retouching  and  improving  what  the  other 
had  rough-sketched,  or  by  the  one  taking  the  quieter 
and  humbler,  and  the  other  the  more  impassioned, 
scenes  or  portions  of  the  dialogue,  they  pursued  the 
same  method  throughout  the  piece.  Charles  Lamb 
expresses  himself  '>  willing  to  believe  that  Lord 
Buckhnrst  supplied  the  more  vital  parts."  '  At  the 
same  time  he  observes  that  "the  style  of  this  old 
play  is  stiff  and  cumbersome,  like  the  dresses  of  its 
times;"  and  that  though  there  may  be  flesh  and 
blood  underneath,  we  can  not  get  at  it.  In  truth, 
Gorboduc  is  a  drama  only  b  form.  In  spirit  and 
manner  it  is  wholly  undramatic.  The  story  hae  no 
dramatic  capabilities,  no  evolution  either  of  action  or 
of  character,  although  it  affords  some  opportunities 
for  descriptioa  and  eloquent  declamation ;  and  nei- 

>  See  an  ftceoDst  of  theM  and  other  pleMi  of  the  unu  kind  In  C(4- 
li«T,  Bitt.  DiMi.  Poet.  it.  193,  &c.  Id  Miigning  tbe  Sxtt  poblickticm 
of  Tom  Tiler  ind  bf  a  Wife  to  the  year  1 97S,  Mr.  Collier  prnfeiiei  to 
liitlow  RitMn  (Andint  Songt,  fi.  SI,  edit.  1890},  wbo,  lie  obMrree 
wa*  no  doubt  u  Correct  aa  ttiual.  Bat,  whateter  majr  hare  been  Rit- 
■oq'>  cnrrectneti  in  mKten  of  mere  tranKription,  it  ia  jfKpUt  tB  aoM 
ihat  in  the  pf«ient  caw  be  mm\j  offoia  a  conjecture ;  at  ^at  ive  are 
left  to  (tapesd,  not  npon  hie  ooirectneM,  tat  vpon  bi*  nfacf tjf.  That 
rerj  little  dependence  ia  to  b«  t^need  npon  tut  ibmf  irill  feel  moat 
who  know  Ritaon  beet. 

•  SpMfmtu  of  Bny.  Dram.  Poeta,  L  S  (idit.  of  I8U}. 


ther  was  there  aught  of  dramatic  power  aboat  the  , 
genins  of  Saekrille  (to  whom  we  may  nfety  attrib- 
ute whatever  is  most  meritorioaa  in  the  compositiiM), 
any  more  than  there  was  aboat  that  of  his  foUower, 
Spenser,  tUustriow  ai  the  latter  itaoda  in  the  front 
line  of  the  poets  of  bis  country  and  of  the  woiW. 
Goriwduo,  accordingly,  ia  a  moat  nnaffectii^  and  un- 
interesting tragedy;  as  would  also  be  &e  noblsM 
book  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  or  of  Faiadiae  Lost— tbs 
pordon.of  either  poem  that  mmtb  Uie  taig^heat— if  k 
were  to  be  attempted  to  be  tmnsfomied  intoa  dnms, 
by  merely  being  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  cot 
up  into  the  outward  semblance  of  dialogue.  In  what- 
ever abandaoce  all  else  of  poetry  might  be  o□tpo1l^ 
ed,  the  spirit  of  dialogue  and  of  dramatic  action 
would  not  be  there.  Gorboduc,  though  a  dull  pliy,  ^ 
ia  in  some  other  respects  a  remarkable  productioii 
for  the  time.  The  bnguage  is  sot  dranoatic,  but  it 
is  ihroughoia  singularly  correct,  flowing,  and  per- 
spicuous ;  in  many  parts  it  is  even  elevated  and  po- 
etical; and  there  are  some  passages  of  Strang  paint- 
ing not  unworthy  of  the  hand  to  wluch  we  owe  the 
Induction  to  die  Legend  of  the  Dake  of  Buekiii|- 
ham,  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates.  The  piece  hat 
accordingly  won  much  applause  in  quarters  where 
^ere  was  little  feeling  of  the  true  spirit  of  diamatie 
writing,  as  the  exposition  of  passion  in  actira,  sod 
where  the  chief  thing  demanded  in  a  tragedy  was  a 
certain  orderly  pomp  of  expresaioo  and  monotoDoni 
respectability  of  sentiment,  to  fill  the  ear,  and  tno- 
quilize  rather  than  excite  and  disturb  the  mind.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  while  he  finds  fault  with  Gorboduc  j 
for  its  violation  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  de- 
clarea  it  to  be  "  full  of  stately  speeches  end  weU- 
souoding  pfarases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Senecs 
in  his  style,  and  as  fiill  of  notable  morality,  which  it 
doth  most  delightfully  teach,  and  so  obtain  tbe  veiy  i 
end  of  poesy."  It  grieves  him,  he  adds,  that  it  i>  so 
•*  very  defectuoiu  in  the  circnmstancea"— that  ia,  tbe 
unities — because  that  must  prevent  it  firora  remain- 
ing ibrerer  **bb  an  exact  model  of  all  tragedies."' 
Rymer  terms  it "  a  laUe  bettor  turned  for  tragedy 
tlun  any  oa  this  side  the  Alps;**  and  affirms  that  it 
mi^t  have  been  a  better  direction  to  Shakspeare 
and  Ben  Jonsoo  than  any  guide  they  have  had  tbe 
luck  to  follow."  '  Pope  has  delivered  bis  opinion  to 
the  like  effect,  telling  os  that  "the  writers  of  tbe 
succeeding  age  might  hare  improved  by  copfiog 
from  this  drama  a  propriety  in  the  sentimeots  toi 
dignity  in  the  sentences,  and  an  unaffected  perspi- 
cuity of  style,  which  are  eaaeotial  to  tragedy."  One 
peculiarity  of  the  more  ancient  uational  drama  re- 
tained in  Goihodne  is  the  introduction,  before  e^eiy 
act,  of  a  piece  of  machinery  called  the  Domb  Show, 
in  which  was  shadowed  forth,  by  a  sort  of  alleprical  . 
exhibition,  the  part  of  the  etoiy  that  was  immediate- 
ly to  follow.  This  custom  survived  on  the  Eoglisli 
stage  down  to  a  coouderably  later  date :  the  reader  | 
may  remember  that  Shakspeare,  Aough  he  rejected  | 
it  in  his  own  dramas,  has  introduced  the  play  acted 
before  the  king  and  queen  in  Hamlet  by  sncb  a  prs- 
figurative  dumb  show. 

>  Defawo  of  FOMT,  ^  64  (edit,  of  ISIO). 

>  Short  Vlaw  otTngtij,  p.  H. 
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Another  expedient  which  ShtlupeHre  hu  also  on 
two  occamoni  made  nse  of,  namely,  the  assistance 
of  a  chorosT  is  also  adopted  in  Gorboduc ;  but  rather 
b;  way  of  mere  decoration,  and  to  keep  the  Bta^ 
from  bong  at  any  tine  empty,  as  in  the  old  Grsei^ 
drsna,  ihan  to  cany  fivward  or  eren  to  explwo  the 
tetion,  Bi  in  Heoiy  the  Fifth  and  Pericles.  It  con- 
Mti,  to  quote  the  description  given  by  Wharton, 
»of  Foar  Anaeot  and  Saga  Men  of  BritaiD,  who 
regolarly  close  every  act,  the  last  excepted,  with  an 
ode  in  loog-lined  staosas,  drawiog  back  the  atteotioti 
of  the  audience  to  the  substance  of  what  has  jost 
ptsaed,  and  illnstrating  it  by  recapitulatory  moral 
redoctions  and  poetical  or  historical  allusions.*" 
These  efTosions  of  the  chorus  are  all  in  rhyme,  as 
beiDg  intended  to  be  of  the  same  lyrical  character 
with  those  in  the  Greek  plays ;  but  the  dialogue  in 
the  rest  of  the  piece  is  in  blank  verse,  of  the  em- 
pkymeDt  of  which  in  dramatic  composition  it  aftbrda 
lbs  earliest  instance  in  the  language.  The  first 
ftiperiment  in  this  "strange  meter,"  as  it  was  then 
edied,  had  been  mnde  only  a  few  yean  before 
Lord  Surrey,  in  his  trnnslatioo  of  the  Second  and 
Fourth  Books  of  the  JEneid,  which  was  published 
in  1557,  but  must  have  been  written  more  than  ten 
jnrs  before,  Surrey  having  been  put  to  death  in 
January,  1547.  In  the  mean  time  the  new  species 
of  vene  had  been  cultivated  in  several  original  com- 
positioDB  by  Nicholas  Orimoald,  from  whom,  in  the 
opioioD  of  Wharton,  the  mde  model  exhibited  by 
Surrey  received  "  new  strength,  elegance,  and  mod- 
DlatioD."'  Grimoald'a  pieces  in  blank  verse  were 
first  printed  in  1557,  along  with  Surrey's  transla- 
tion, in  ToUett*8  "Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Uncertain 
Anthors ;"  snd  we  are  not  aware  ^t  there  was  any 
mote  English  blank  verse  written  or  given  to  the 
world  tin  the  production  of  Gorbodnc.  In  that  case 
SsckviUe  would  stand  as  our  third  writer  in  this  spe- 
cies of  verse ;  in  the  use  of  which,  also,  he  may  be 
admitted  to  have  aurpasaed  Grimoald  fully  as  much 
u  the  latter  improved  upon  Sorrey.  Indeed,  it 
nwy  be  said  to  have  been  Gorboduc  that  really  es- 
tablished blank  verse  in  the  laognage ;  for  its  em- 
ployment from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  that 
tragedy  became  common  in  dramatic  composition, 
while  in  other  kinds  of  poetry,  notwithstanding  two 
or  three  early  attempts,  such  as  Gascoigne's  "  Steel 
GhH,"  in  1576,  Aske'a  >•  Elizabetha  Triumphans," 
in  1588.  and  Vallans'a  "  Tales  of  Two  Swans,"  in 
1590,  it  never  made  head  against  rhyme,  nor  acqnir- 

any  popnlari^  till  it  was  brought  into  repnte  by 
the  Paradise  Lost,  published  a  full  century  after 
SukviQe's  play.  It  is  remarkable  that  blank  verse 
B  never  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney in  his  Defense  of  Poetry,  which  could  not  have 
been  written  more  than  a  few  years  before  1566, 
the  date  of  Sidney's  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 
Vet  he  was  acquainted  with  Gorboduc,  as  it  ap- 
pears ;  and  in  one  part  of  his  tract  he  treats  express- 
ly on  the  subject  of  versification,  of  which  he  says, 
"there  are  two  sorts — the  one  ancient,  the  other 
modern :  the  ancient  marked  the  quantity  of  each 
(yBable,  and,  according  to  that,  framed  his  verse ; 

>  BiR.  Eaf .  PMt.  tv,  18L  ■  lUd.  Ul.  340. 


the  modem  (Unerring  only  number,  with  some  re 
gard  to  tiie  accent,  the  chief  life  of  it  staodeth  in 
that  like  sounding  of  the  words,  which  we  call 
rhyme."*  Even  in  dramatic  composition  the  use 
of  blank  verse  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time 
confined  to  pieces  not  intended  for  popular  rep-e- 
sentation.  Gorboduc  as  we  have  seen,  was  brought 
out  before  the  queen,  at  Whitehall ;  and  although, 
after  that  example,  Mr.  Collier  ob«erTea,  "blank 
verse  was  not  nnfrequently  employed  in  perfimn- 
ances  written  expressly  for  the  court  and  for  repre- 
sentation before  select  audiences,  many  years  elaps- 
ed before  this  heroic  measure  without  rhyme  was 
adopted  on  the  public  stages  of  London."* 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  first  performance  of 
Gorboduc,  it  is  recorded  that  another  historical  play 
entitied  Julius  Ctesar,  was  acted  at  court ;  but  of 
this  piece — efTording  "  the  earliest  instance  on  rec* 
ord,"  Mr.  Collier  apprehends,  in  which  events 
from  the  Roman  history  were  dramatised  in  En- 
glish"*— nothing  is  known  beyond  the  name.  To 
about  the  same  time,  or  it  may  be  even  a  year  or 
two  earlier,  is  probably  to  be  nssigoed  another  early 
drama,  founded  on  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
as  is  inferred  from  the  assertion  of  Arthur  Brooke, 
in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  his  poem  upon  that 
subject,  printed  in  I56S,  that  he  had  seen  "the 
same  argument  lately  set  forth  on  the  stage."  But 
whether  this  was  a  regular  tragedy,  or  only  a  moral 
play,  we  have  no  data  for  conjecturing.  "  From 
about  this  date,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  "until  shortly 
after  the  year  1570,  the  field,  as  fiir  as  we  have  the 
means  of  judging,  seems  to  have  been  pretty  equally 
divided  between  the  later  morals  and  the  earlier  at- 
tempts in  tragedy,  comedy,  and  history.  In  some 
pieces  of  this  date  (as  weU  as  subsequently)  we  see 
endeavors  made  to  reconcile  or  combine  the  two 
different  modes  of  writing ;  but  morals  afterward 
generally  gave  way,  and  yielded  the  victory  to  n 
more  popular  and  more  intelligible  species  of  per* 
formance.  Tho  license  to  James  Burbage  and 
others  in  1574  mentioDa  comedies,  tragedies,  inter- 
ludes, and  stage  plays;  and  in  the  act  of  common 
council  against  their  performance  in  the  city,  in  the 
followiog  year,  theatrical  performances  are  desig- 
nated as  interlndes,  tragedies,  comediea,  and  shows : 
including  much  more  than  the  old  miracle  plays,  or 
more  recent  moral  plays,  which  would  be  embraced 
by  tile  mrds  interlndes,  shows,  and  even  stage 
plays,  but  to  which  the  terms  tragedies  and  come- 
dies, found  in  both  instruments,  could  not  be  so  prop- 
erly appricnble."^   We  may  add,  in  order  to  finish 

■  Daf.  of  Ponj,  p.  tS. 

*  Hilt.  Dnun.  Poet.  ii.  48S.  .     >  Ibid.  415. 

*  Hiat.  ii.  417.  Ur.  CoUitr  add*  in  a  note,  u  ma  iniUiiM  of  hoi* 
iha  aaniM  deiignating'  the  diffsraDt  kindi  of  playi  were  etill  niMp- 
pli«d,  or  whit  rtgtit  Dotioui  wen  ai  jrat  attached  to  them,  that  ao  lue 
aa  in  1976,  Thomu  Lopton  called  hii  moral  of  All  for  Mtnitjf  both  a 
tragedy  and  a  comedy.  Ha  c«Ui  it  in  the  title  "  a  moral  and  pitiful 
comedy  j"  and  in  the  prologna  "  a  plaaaaDt  tngtij  "  but  ha  aeemt, 
ncTertheleai,  to  oae  the  woida  in  their  common  acceptation — meaning 
by  theae  qaaini  phraaea  that  th«  piece  ia  a  tnixtara  of  tragedy  and 
comedy.  The  calaatrophe  ia  talEciently  tra^eal ;  Judaa,  in  the  Utt 
Bceae,  coming  in,  aayi  tbe  atage  direction,  "  like  a  damned  aonl  in 
hlack,  painted  with  flamea  of  fire  aad  with  a  fearful  viiard,"  followed 
by  DiTM,  "withaaeh  like  anmal  h  indaa  hath;"  whtle  DannUinn 
{another  of  Iha  dnmmtii  ftrmm)  panni&r  them,  drivae  Ibtm  before 
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the  iubject  lure,  that  in  th«  liceDse  granted  bj 
Jamea  I.,  in  1603.  to  Burbage,  Shakapearet  and  their 
associates,  thejf  are  authorized  to  plaj  "  comediest 
tragedies*  histories,  uiterludeB,  morals,  paatonls, 
Btage  plajs,  and  such  .other  like;"  and  that  exactly 
the  same  eDtiiiieration  U  foBod  in  the  patent  grant- 
ed to  the  Prince  Paktine'a  playen  in  1612;  ja  a 
new  patent  granted  to  Burbage's  company  in  1620;* 
and  also  in  Charles  X.*r  patent  to  Hemings  and  Con- 
detl  in  1625.  Morals,  properly  so  called,  however, 
had  disappeared  from  the  stage  long  before  this  last 
date,  though  something  of  their  peculiar  character 
still  survived  in  the  pageaat  or  masque.  It  may  be 
observed  that  there  is  no  mention  of  morals,  any 
more  than  of  miracle  plays,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
several  species  of  dramatic  entertainments  which 
Shakspeare  has  put  itito  the  mouth  of  Pok>nitt8  io 
Hamlet,  aod  in  which  he  seems  to  glance  slyly  at 
the  almost  equally  extended  string  of  distinctions,  in 
the  royal  patents. 

Of  the  greater  number  of  the  playa  that  ara  re- 
corded  to  have  been  produced  in  the  first  twenty 
years  after  the  appearance  of  OorboduCt  on^  the 
names  have  been  preserved,  fVom  which  it  can  not 
in  all  cases  be  certiunly  determined  to  what  clasa 
the  piece  belonged.  From  the  liata,  extracted  from 
the  accoQDts  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  of  those 
represented  before  the  court  between  1568  and 
1560,  and  which  no  doubt  were  mostly  the  same 
that  were  exhibited  in  the  common  playhouses,  it 
appears  probable  that,  out  offifty-two,  about  eighteen 
were  founded  upon  subjects  of  ancient  history  or 
fable,  twenty-one  upon  modern  history,  romances, 
and  stories  of  a  more  general  kind;  and  that  of  the 
remainder,  seven  were  comedies  and  six  morals.' 

Of  these  fifty-two  dramatic  productions,"  Mr.  Col- 
lier observes,  "  not  one  can  be  said  to  have  survived, 
although  there  may  be  reasou  to  believe  that  some 
of  them  formed  the  foundation  of  playa  acted  at  a 
biter  period."  Among  the  very  few  original  plays 
of  this  period  that  have  come  down  to  us  is  one  en- 
titled Itemon  and  Pytheas,  which  was  acted  before 
the  queen  at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  in  September, 
1566,  and  was  the  production  of  Richard  Edwards, 
who,  in  the  general  estimation  of  his  cotemporaries, 
seems  to  have  been  accounted  the  greatest  dramatic 
genins  of  his  day,  at  least  in  the  comic  style.  His 
Damon  and  Pytheas  does  not  justify  their  landation 
to  a  modem  taste ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  between  which  it  would  be  hard  to  decide 

him,  and  tbej  pui  Kwmj,  *'  miUng  •  pitifbl  BoiM,"  into  pardition.  A 
few  jemra  belbra,  in  lilti  naniMr,  nuMnu  Preaton  hu]  called  hit  pisy 
of  CkDtbTMf ,  Sins  of  PenU,  wbieb  i*  •  Biitan  of  moral  snd  hiMoir, 
iMDentabla  MgvdrfoUoTplMWUit  niwh"  <ath«tit1e-p*g«,  ud  in 
tlM  rnnoiiv  >i<le  "A  ComedM  oT  Kinf  VaaMtat."  AiMber  of 
tbont  the  MM  dtle,  end  of  ■inilax  chmnoter,  that  of  Appini  ud  Vir- 
ginia, bj  R.  B.,  !•  atfled " a trapeal  oamady."  JUftrtiQ  Miliar  pe- 
riod, be(b  1b  onr  on  and  is  otbar  Ibukuicm,  tbo  torn  tngtdj  and 
ooMdr  wan  ^ipMod  to  aHnganmlita  uuM|iuriHaB»-ai  well  u  totbaaa 
Ib  ■  diaaaiie  Ibrai.  Tha  nwatinaatriova  iattkBee  of  aoch  a  aiaof  Ilia 
teraeoaadj  ia  ItaemploTmaDt  byDtnto  fortlie  titlaofhia  great  poen, 
baeanao— aa  )m  baa  binualf  eiprenl]'  bdd  na  io  hia  dadicatim  of  the 
pMVdiai  to  CaMdolle  Seala,  Piinea  of  Tafoaa-.tba  atoiy,  althoogfa  it 
bffta  aadir,  odad  pwapeiwly.  Eram  tha  Bamtfm  ti  lb*  Hiimt 
fee  MafiatratM,  pDhUib«],  as  we  ban  bmb,  in  tbe  latter  put  of  the 
■naemb  Oeatnir,  wen  atill  e^lad  iravediea. 

t  See  it,  printed  fbr  tbe  lint  time,  in  CoQitr,  1. 416. 
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whether  the  writiog  us  tin  ia  rudest 
and  dullest.  The  play  is  in  rhyme,  but  soma  vaiieiy 
is  produced  by  the  measure  or  teogth  of  the  line 
being  occaaiooally  changed.  Ur.  Ccffier  tl^ka  Aat 
the  notoriety  Edwards  attained  nuty  inobaUy  have 
been  great  |iart  owing  to  the  nore^  of  bam  anb- 
jecta,  Damoa  and  Pytheas  being  one  of  ths  aarfieit 
attempts  to  bring  stories  from  profiue  lualocy  npaa  i 
Uie  £n|^i«h  stage.  Edwards,  however,  boaides  las  j 
plays,  wrote  many  other  things  in  verse,  aome  of 
which  have  an  ease  and  even  an  el^ance  thai 
neither  Surrey  himself  nor  any  other  writer  of  that 
age  has  excelled.  Most  of  these  shorter  composi- 
tions are  contained  in  the  miscellany  called  the  Para- 
dise of  Dain^  Devices,  which,  indeed,  is  atated  on 
the  title-page  to  have  been  devised  and  written  for  | 
the  most  part"  by  Edwards,  who  had,  however,  been 
dead  ten  years  when  the  fii^t  edition  appeared  ia 
1576.  Among  them  are  the  very  beantifhl  and  ten-  j 
der  lines,  which  have  been  often  reprinted,  an  iUna- 
tration  of  Terence**  apophthegm — 

<*  Aaaotlna  ba  amtla  radlaMfntio  «at;" 

CM-,  as  it  is  here  rendered  in  the  burden  of  each  { 
fltanaa— 

"TlteftniBgoiitoriUlhltalflteBdimmrlnciiariora.**  j 

Edwards,  who,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  gentiemen  of  the  chapel  royaf  ! 
and  master  of  the  queen's -singing  Iwys,  united," 
says  Warton,  "  alt  Uiose  arts  aod  accomphshmeots 
which  minister  to  popular  pleasantry :  he  was  tbe  | 
first  fiddle,  tbe  most  fashionable  stmoetteer,  the 
readiest  rhymer,  and  the  most  facetious  mimic  of 
the  court.'"  Another  surviving  play  produced 
during  this  interval  is  the  tragedy  of  Tancred  and 
Oismuod,  founded  upon  Boccaccio's  well-known 
story,  which  was  presented  before  Elisabeth  at  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1668,  the  five  acts  of  which  it  coo- 
Buts  bemg  severally  written  by  five  gentlemen  of  the 
society,  of  whom  one,  the  author  of  act  third,  was 
Christoi^er  HaUon,  afterward  the  eeletomtad  danc* 
ing  lord  chancellor.  The  play,  however,  waa  not 
printed  till  1592,  when  Robert  Wibnot,  the  writer 
of  the  fifth  act,  gave  it  to  the  world,  as  the  title-page 
declares,  "newly  revived,  and  polished  according  to 
the  decorum  of  these  days."  The  meaning  of  this 
announcement  Mr.  Collier  conceives  to  be,  that  the 
piece  was  in  the  first  instance  composed  in  rhyme ; 
but  rhymed  plays  having  by  the  year  1592  gone  oat 
of  fashion  even  on  the  public  stage,  Wilmot's  revir- 
iog  and  polishing  consisted  chiefiy  in  cutting  off 
many  of  the  "  tags  to  the  lines,"  or  turning 
differently.  The  tragedy  of  Tancred  and  Gismond, 
which,  like  Gorbodoc,  has  a  dumb  show  at  the  com- 
mencement and  a  chorus  at  the  close  of  every  act, 
is,  he  observes,  ••the  earfiest  English  play  extant, 
the  plot  of  which  is  known  to  be  derived  from  an 
Italian  novel.*"  To  this  earliest  stage  in  the  bistny 
of  the  regular  drama  belong,  finally,  aome  plsyi 
translated  or  adapted  from  the  ancient  and  4Vam 
foreign  languages,  which  doubtless  also  contributed 
to  excite  and  give  an  impulse  to  the  national  taste 

>  EiatoT^Bg.  Foet-i*.  HI 

>  Hilt.  Dran.  Poei.  Ui.  II. 
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tai  geniof  k  tth  deputaeat  Tlien  b  ntant  an 
dU  £iigliih  frinted  T«r^,  to  Ayme,  of  the  AHtMa 
of  TanoM,  which,  ahfaongh  without  data,  ii  be- 
lieved to  hare  been  pnbUihed  before  1630 ;  and  the 
mora],  or  ioterlude,  called  Jack  Juggler,  which  \b 
foanded  npoD  the  Amphitroo  of  Flaatao,  appears 
from  iDternal  evidence  to  hare  been  written  m  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  or  Mary,  thoogh  not  printed 
till  after  the  acoeasbn  of  £liEal>eth.  These  early 
tod  veiy  rade  attempts  were  followed  by  a  series 
tnnslatiotts  of  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  all  like- 
iriM  in  ihyme,  Uie  first  of  which,  the  TVoot,  by 
Jiiper  HeyWDod,  son  of  the  celebrated  John  Hey- 
WDOd,  was  published  in  1559 ;  the  secoDd,  the 
n^ufu,  also  \>j  Hey  wood,  ui  1560 ;  the  third,  the 
Hemda  Fumut  by  the  seme  hand,  m  1561 ;  the 
fiNirtfa,  the  iSdipmat  by  Alexander  Neryle,  in  1563; 
Ae  fifth  and  sixth,  the  Medea  and  the  Agamemnont 
if  John  Scndley,  in  1566.  The  Oetavia,  by  Thomas 
Nuce,  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  Books  in  the 
itme  year,  but  no  copy  of  that  date  U  now  known 
to  exist.  Vereions  of  the  HippUylut  aod  the  Her- 
adet  Oetaeut  by  Stndley,  and  of  the  Thebait  by 
Thomas  Newton,  were  added,  when  the  whole  were 
republished  togeUier,  in  15B1,  under  the  title  of 
"Seneca,  his  Ten  Tragedies  traoBlated  into  En- 
glisb."  Of  the  authors  of  these  tranalatioDB,  Hey- 
WDod  and  Stndley  in  particular  "  have  some  claim," 
u  Mr.  Ccdtier  remaxhs,  *•  to  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  ori^al  dramatic  poets ;  they  added  whole  scenes 
Mai  chomiea  wherever  tiiey  tiionght  Uiem  neeee- 
•uy."  Bnt  Heywood  and  hU  coadjatora  in  this  un- 
dertaking do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  view  of 
btiopng  Seneca  upon  Uie  English  stage ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  any  of  their  translated  dramas  were 
erer  acted.  Id  1566,  however,  •*  The  Supposes,"  a 
prose  translation  by  George  Oaecoigne  from  Oli 
SwppoaH  of  Ariosto,  and  another  play,  in  blank 
Terse,  entitled  Jocaata,"  taken  from  the  Pkanissee 
of  Enripides,  by  Oascoigne  and  Francis  Kinwel- 
nuunh,  were  both  represented  at  Grey's  Ian.  The 
Jocasta  was,  therefore,  the  second  EDgUsh  play 
written  in  blank  verse.  "  It  is,"  says  'Warton, 
"partly  a  paraphrase  and  partly  an  abridgment  of 
the  Greek  tragedy.  There  are  many  omiBsioos, 
rstrenchmente,  and  traospoaitioas.  The  chorua, 
the  charaeters,  and  the  subatance  of  the  story  are 
entirely  retained,  and  the  tenor  of  the  dialogue  is 
eftoB  preserved  Uirongh  whole  scenes.  Some  of 
the  beantifnl  odes  of  the  Greek  chorus  are  neglected, 
and  oAers  snbstitnted  In  their  places,  newly  written 
iy  the  translators."  ^  These  substitutions,  however, 
■omettmes  display  conaiderable  poetic  power;  and 
the  versification  throughout  the  piece,  both  in  the 
old  metre  (in  which  the  choral  passages  are  writ- 
teo)  and  in  the  new,  flows  with  a  facility  and  amooth- 
oees,  which,  as  contrasted  with  any  English  verse 
written  twenty  years  before,  marks  a  rate  of  prog- 
ress during  that  space,  in  the  subsidence  of  the 
hagaage  into  comparative  regularity  of  grammatical 
sad  syntactical  forms,  wUch  is  very  surprising. 
Warton  remarks,  as  a  proof  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  of  refinement  or  diange  went  on 
1  BiM.  Ei«.  VaA  fr.  IBT. 


in  the  langnage  at  this  time,  that  "  in  the  second 
edition  of  this  play,  printed  again  with  Oaaeoigne*s 
poema  in  1587,  it  was  tiuught  neceasary  to  affix 
marginal  explanations  of  many  worda,  not  long  be- 
fore in  common  uae,  but  now  become  obsolete  &nd 
unintelligible."  In  the  present  instance  this  was 
done,  as  the  author  tells  na,  at  the  requmtof  a  lady, 
who  did  not  understand  '*  poetical  words  or  terras." 
But  it  was  a  practice  occasionally  followed  down  to 
a  much  later  date.  To  all  the  quarto  editions,  for 
example,  of  Joshua  Sylvester's  metrical  transUtion 
of  Dn  Bartas  (1605,  1608,  1613)  there  is  appended 
"A  brief  index,  exphuniog  most  of  the  hardest 
words  scattered  through  this  whole  work,  for  ease 
of  such  as  are  least  exercised  in  those  kind  of  read- 
ings." It  conusts  of  thir^  donble-colunmed  pages* 
and  may  contain  about  «x  hundred  words.* 

It  thus  appears  that  numerous  pieces,  entitied  by 
their  form  to  be  accounted  as  belonging  to  the  reg- 
ular drama,  had  been  produced  before  the  year 
1580 ;  but  nevertheless,  no  dramatic  work  had  yet 
been  written  which  can  be  eaid  to  have  taken  its 
place  in  our  literature,  or  to  have  almost  any  in- 
tereat  for  socceediog  geoerationa  on  account  of  its 
intrinaic  merits  and  apart  from  its  mere  antiquity. 
The  next  ten  years  disclose  a  new  scene.  Within 
that  space  a  crowd  of  dramatists  arose  whose  writ- 
ings still  form  a  portion  of  our  living  poetry,  and 
present  the  regular  drama,  no  longer  only  painfully 
struggling  into  the  outward  shape  proper  to  that 
species  of  composition,  but  having  the  breath  of  Ufa 
breathed  into  it,  and  beginning  to  throb  and  stir 
with  the  pulsstions  of  genuine  passion.  We  can 
only  here  shortly  notice  some  of  the  chief  names  in 
this  numeroni  company  of  our  eariy  dramatists, 
properly  so  called.  One  to  whom  much  attention 
has  been  recently  directed  is  George  Feele,  the 
first  of  whose  dramatic  productions,  "The  Arraign^ 
ment  of  Paris,"  a  sort  of  masque  or  pageant  which 
had  been  represented  before  the  queen,  was  printed 
anonymously  in  1584.  But  Peele's  most  celebrated 
drama  is  his  **  Love  of  King  David  and  Fair  Beth- 

t  Moat  irf  thM*  kra  proper  nuoM ;  manjt  other*  are  KientiBc  tmnM 
Amonf  tlw  MplMwtiara  an  the  foUowinr:— jltuiaJ*,  HiatMiM  froq 
year  ta  jaar.— JhcUmi*  fkttrt,  Tami  Ipkun  itialf  ia  net  asptainw^ 
and  atj  tbertfora  ba  aappoaad  to  hara  baan  atiU  >b  rflnwiw  ua}.— 
gacrtaaaWaa  frumw,  Woman-priaata  of  Baochtia,  tha  Ood  of  Capa.— 
Bar-gtttt  and  Bttotaeltt,  a  kind  of  f«w1i  that  grow  of  rotten  traea  and 
broken  ahipa.— Amam,  paaiwaioaa  of  inhantnaw,  lima  out  af  alnd 
eoDtiaoad  In  tba  pcwaialoa  of  tha  lord.— JM;  afngia  occnbat^Vfi*- 
pJk)wiMr,  npamatnraL— Pattaft«r«,  baat^  eenterlalt,  anlanmad,  wit- 
len,  and  wanton  poata,  that  paatar  the  world  eithar  with  idla  Tanitiao 
or  odiooi  rOlnintM. — PatogMu,  Indian  cannihala,  ineh  ai  aat  man'a 
Sath.—SeaUgtr,  Jottpku,  now  liiiag,  a  FrcaohnaB  adninUa  in  all 
langoagaalbr  allBwaaarof  laaniof  (aoin  adiito^of  ISU^  Ihngk  iaa. 
ScatifardfodinlMS).  The—  arpUnntoty  Toeabnlaiiaa  art  loaatl— a^ 
alao,  foaud  appanded  to  proaa  works  of  tha  aistaantb  and  aavantMnth 
centuriea.  Mr.  HalluD,  in  a  Doia  to  hii  IntrDduotioa  to  tha  Litaratnra 
of  Europe,  rol.  iii.  p.  6U.  hta  ubaamd  that,  in  Prati'a  edition  of  Biah- 
op  HalTa  woirka,  wa  ha«a  n  glommtf  of  obaolata  or  onnaaal  worda  an- 
plojrad  by  hin,  which  amosnt  to  nora  than  1100;  ao«a  of  which  ara 
Oalliciimi,  bat  tha  greater  put  of  Latin  or  Greek  cvigia.  Thia  book 
wu  pnbliahad  aAar  tha  ReitorBtion.  Bj  that  tiuM  wa  lae  tha  dilBcall j 
ordinarj  readere  had  waa,  to  uaUarvtand  the  old  worda  that  ware  going 
oat  of  faahion ;  whereu,  that  of  their  anceitora,  in  the  day*  of  Kliur- 
bath  and  Janea,  waa  to  nnderatand  the  new  worda  that  wara  flowiof 
ao  last  into  their  aiithnr  triipii  Thia  little  dmmitanoc  ia  *o  cnri- 
ooilj  aifniflcant  not  only  of  the  i^paaita  diractiena  in  which  tha  lan- 
guage  waa  mcmag  M  tha  two  p«riad%  bgt  of  tha  diSaranea,  alao.  In 
Mhar  laapact^  between  an  age  of  wAnaawmM  and  hapa  aad  wa  af 
wMrlaiM,  ntrogrtMiao,  ■addnnpltadi. 
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labe,*^  first  publiflbed  in  1599,  two  or  three  ymn  1 
after  the  Rotbor'a  denth.  This  play  Mr.  Campbell 
bas  called  the  earlieBt  fonntaia  of  pathos  and  har- 
iDony  that  can  be  traced  io  our  dramatic  poetry 
aad'he  adds,  "there  is  no  rach  sweetnefls  of  ver- 
rificatioo  and  imagery  to  be  found  in  oar  blank 
verse  anterior  to  Sbnkspeare."  ^  David  and  Beth- 
oabe  WM,  in  all  probability,  written  not  anterior  to 
Sfaakapeare,  bat  aflMr  he  had  been  at  least  six  or 
seven  years  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and  had  pro- 
dDced  perhaps  ten  or  twehre  of  bis  playsi  inclnding 
■ome  of  those  id  which,  to  pass  over  all  other  and 
higher  things,  the  music  of  the  verse  has  ever  been 
accounted  the  most  perfect  and  delictons.  We 
know  at  least  that  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Romeo  nod  Juliet,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Rich- 
ard II.,  King  John,  and  Richard  III.  were  all  writ- 
ten and  acted  at  least,  if  not  all  printed,  before 
Peele'a  play  was  given  to  the  world.'  But,  inde- 
pendently of  this  consideration,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  best  of  Peele'a  blank  verae,  though  smooth 
and  flowing, .  and  sometimes  taatefnily  decorated 
with  the  embellishments  of  a  learned  nod  imitative 
foocy,  is  alike  deficient  in  richaess  or  even  variety 
of  modDlation*  and  wi^ont  any  pratensioos  to  the 
force  and  fire  of  original  poetic  geniaa.  It  may  be 
tme,  nevertheless,  as  is  conceded  1^  Mr.  Gdlier, 
one  of  the  modem  critics  with  whom  Peele  has  not 
found  so  moch  Invor  as  with  Mr.  Campbell  end  bis 
late  editor,  Mr.  Dyce,  that  "  he  had  ao  elegance  of 
fancy,  a  gracefulneas  of  expression,  and  a  melody 
of  versification  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  was  acarcejy' approached."'  Another  of 
Peele's  pieces,  entitled  "  The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  a 
Pleasant  conceited  Comedy,"  printed  io  1595,  has 
excited  some  curiosity  from  a  resemblance  it  bears 
IB  the  story,  though  in  liUle  or  nothing  else,  to  Mil- 
ton's Masque  of  Comos.*  Coteroporary  with  Peele 
was  Robert  Greene,  most  notorious  as  the  writer 
of  a  multitude  of  prose  tales  and  other  pamphlets, 
chiefly  controversial,  or  rather  satirical,  in  which 
terrenta  of  scnirility  are  poured  out  vrith  considera- 
ble fluency  and  liveliness,  but  also  tiie  author  of  five 
plays,  besides  one  written  in  conjunction  widi  a 
friend.  Greene  died  in  1592,  and  he  appears  only 
to  have  begun  to  write  for  the  stage  about  1587. 
Mr.  Collier  thinks  that,  in  facility  of  expression,  and 
in  the  flow  of  his  blank  verse,  he  is  not  to  be  placed 

1  SpM.  «f  Eof .  PcMt.,  i.  140. 

■  This  it  MUbliihad  bjr  tbt  oftas  qnaM  |MiH|a  in  Horn*!  Wit'* 
TVcMMiry,  puWilMd  iB  1S98,  in  which  thon  ud  Mhan  of  Shdtspean'i 
plB^a  ua  •Doroentod. 

*  Mr.  Hallun'i  Mtiawta  ii,  pariiKiN,  Mt  qvite  m  bifh :  *'  PmI*  hu 
■MM  eommaiid  of  uMfeiT,  Irat  ia  wnxj  otber  quality  it  mcim  to  mt 
tlut  ha  bu  MBiM  mny  oUh  t«  honor  j  uidl  doubt  if  tb«n  m  tbuM 
Ubm  (ogMlwr  hi  tmj  at  bia  pl^  thmt  eoald  bo  mittalira  for  Shmk- 
•poan^. .  .  .  Tho  venileatiOB  ct  PmIo  it  avsh  Infinor  to  (hat  of 
Mu-lmni ;  ond  thov^  aoaMtinMa  poatinl,  ba  aaami  nnlj  dnnatic." 
—Lit.  of  Eur.  ii.  178. 

*  Tliia  waa  fliit  poiilad  oat  by  baas  Kecd  ia  tho  appandis  to  Kii 
odhioB  of  BBkai**  Btoffiapbia  Diwatieo,  I78S,  vcd.  ii.  p.  MI.  The 
■abjael  ha*  boon  amninod  at  length  by  Wartoo  in  hii  odition  of  the 
Minor  Poenie  of  Hilton,  pp.  139,  IH;  and  ifaiD,  pp.  575-977.  (9d 
adit.  Lon.  I7V1.)  He  obaerrei,  "That  mUD  bad  aa  aye  oo  tht*  an* 
eiant dn«a,  which  mifht  hare  been  the  bvorita  of  hi*  earlj  jootb, 
;wriiapa  naj  ba  at  leatt  aSinned  with  ai  nuch  cradibility  at  that  he 
iMMalvad  th«  Faradin  Lett  from  aaeiiiK  a  mjratery  at  Floianot,  written 
tf  Andnini,  a  FkcaBtiM,  in  KIT,  aatilM  Adtma." 


below  Peele.  But  Greene'a  most  characteristic 
attribute  is  his  turn  for  merriment,  of  which  Peela 
in  his  dramatic  productions  shows  little  or  nothiog. 
His  comedy,  or  farce  rather.  Is  no  doubt  usnal^ 
coarse  enoogb,  but  the  turbid  stream  flows  at  least 
freely  and  abondantJy.  Among  his  plays  is  a  can- 
ous  one  on  the  subject  of  the  History  of  Friar  Bacoo 
and  Friar  Bungay,  which  is  supposed  to  have  beni 
written  in  1588  or  16B9,  though  first  pnUithsd  io 
1694.  This,  however,  is  not  so  much  a  aioty  of 
diablerie  as  of  mere  legerdemaiD,  mixed,  like  all  flie 
rest  of  Oreene*s  pieces,  with  a  good  deal  of  ftrd- 
cal  incident  and  dialogue  ;  even  the  catastrophe,  in 
which  one  of  the  characters  is  carried  off  to  hell,  , 
being  bo  maoaged  as  to  impart  no  snpernatoral  Id-  i 
terest  to  the  drama.  , 

Of  a  different  and  far  higher  order  of  poetical  sod 
dramatic  character  is  another  play  of  this  date  upon 
a  similar  eubject.  The  Tragical  History  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Doctor  Faustus,  by  Christopher  Mar-  | 
low.     Marlow  died  at  an  early  age  in  1593,  the 
year  after  Greene,  and  three  or  four  years  before 
Peele.   He  had  been  a  writer  for  the  stage  at  least 
since  1666,  in  which  year,  or  befi>re,  was  bnnght 
out  the  play  of  Tamburlaine  the  QrtaU  his  claim  to  i 
the  authorship  of  which  has  been  conclusirely  es-  I 
tabliahed  by  Mr.  Collier,  who  has  further  shown  j 
that  this  was  the  first  play  written  in  blank  verse 
that  was  exhibited  on  the  public  stage.'   »  Marlow's 
mighty  line"  has  been  celebrated  by  Ben  Jooson  in 
his  famous  verses  on  Shakspeare ;  but  Drayton,  the 
author  of  the  Polyolbion,  has  extolled  him  io  the 
most  glowing  description,  in  words  the  most  worthy 
of  the  theme:  I 

Next  Harlow,  bathed  In  the  Tbeiplan  aptlnts,  ' 

Had  In  him  thooo  brava  iranaluDaiT  tblaga 

That  the  flrat  poela  bad :  hU  raptaraa  wen  , 

Alt  air  and  fire,  which  nado  bla  venea  deai ;  ' 

For  that  floe  tnadneea  atill  be  did  retain 

Whkh  Hghdy  ihonld  pnw  n  pnTa  bnin.* 

Marlow  is,  by  nearly  nniveraal  admission,  our  great- 
est dramatic  writer  before  Shskspeare.  He  is  fre- 
quently, indeed,  turgid  and  bombasHc,  especinlly 
in  liis  earliest  play,  Tambarbine  the  Grea^  wbitii 
has  just  been  mentioned,  where  his  fire,  It  must  be 
confessed,  sometimes  blazes  out  of  all  bounds  sd<1 
becomes  a  mere  wasting  conflagration — sometimeB 
only  raves  in  a  furious  storm  of  sound,  filling  the 
ear  without  any  other  effect.  But  in  his  fits  of 
truer  inspiration,  alt  the  magic  of  terror,  fnthos,  | 
and  beauty  flashes  from  him  io  streams.  The  grad- 
ual accumulation  of  the  agonies  of  Faustus,  in  the 
concluding  scene  of  that  play,  aa  the  moment  of  his 
awful  fate  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  poweifoRj  , 
drawn  as  it  is,  is  ftr  from  being  one  of  those  coane 
pictures  of  wretchedness  that  merely  oppress  xa 
with  horror:  the  most  admirable  skin  is  appli«*l 
throughout  In  balancing  that  emotion  by  sympatliy  ' 
and  even  respect  for  the  sufferer — 

——  for  he  waa  a  acholar  onee  Mbslred 
For  wondroua  knovriedge  In  our  Oemaa  achmto— 

and  yet  without  disturbing  our  acquiesceoce  in  the  j 

>  Hiat.  Dram.  Poet.  iii.  pp.  10T-1S8. 
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justice  of  his  doom ;  till  we  close  the  book,  saddea- 
ed,  lodaed,  bot  not  dissatisfied,  with  the  pitying  bat 
Mill  tribntary  and  almost  conaoUng  words  of  the 
Cboms  on  our  bewte— 

on  I*  Uw  bramch  that  ddfht  have  grawii  fall  in  Wit, 

Asd  bamtd  U  Apello'i  laard-boaib 

Thu  MnDedme  gnw'withia  tUi  Inmed  mw. 

Still  finer,  perhspa,  is  the  eoDclDsioD  of  another  of 
Msrlow'a  dramas  —  his  tragedy  of  Edward  II. 
"Hie-relnctaDt  pangs  of  abdicating  royalty  in  Ed- 
ward," says  Charles  Lamb,  "  furoished  bints  which 
Sbakipeare  scarce  improved  in  his  Richard  II.; 
■nd  the  death-scene  of  Marlow's  king  moves  pity 
ud  terror  beyond  aoy  scene,  ancient  or  modern, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted."^  Much  splendor  of 
poetry,  also,  is  expended  upon  the  delineation  of 
Barabas,  in  the  Rich  Jew  of  Malta ;  bat  *•  Mariow'a 
Jew,"  as  Lamb  has  observed,  "  does  not  approach 
90  near  to  Shakspeare's  (in  the  Merchant  of 
Vsoice)  as  his  Edward  II."  We  are  more  re- 
minded of  some  of  Barabas's  apeeehes  by  the  mag- 
nifieeot  declamatitm  <tf  Mammon  in  Jonson'a  Al- 
cbftnist. 

M&rlow,  Greenot  and  Peele  are  the  moat  noted 
mines  among  those  of  our  dramatists  who  belong 

eiclasirely  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  but  some  others 
that  have  less  modem  celebri^  may  perhaps  be 
placed  at  least  on  the  same  line  with  the  two  latter. 
John  Lyly,  the  Eophnist,  as  he  is  csliedi  has  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Book  in  con- 
nection with  the  prose  literature  of  the  period.'  As 
■  poet  he  is,  in  his  happiest  efforts,  elegant  and 
fanciful;  but  his  genios  was  better  suited  for  the 
lighter  kinds  of  lyric  poetry  than  for  the  drama. 
He  is  the  author  of  nine  dramatic  pieces ;  but  of 
these  seven  are  in  prose,  and  on^  one  in  rhyme 
and  one  io  Uank  verae.  AH  of  them  accor^ng  to 
Mr.  Collier,  ••seem  to  have  been  written  for  court 
eDtsitainmenta,  although  they  were  also  performed 
at  thestars,  most  usually  by  the  children  of  St. 
Paul's  and  the  Revels."  They  were  fitter,  it 
might  be  added,  for  beguiling  the  listlessness  of 
courts  than  for  the  entertainment  of  a  popular  au- 
dience, athirst  for  action  and  passion,  and  very  in- 
different to  mere  ingenuities  of  style.  AH  poetical 
readers,  however,  remember  some  songs  and  other 
■hort  pieces  of  verse  with  which  some  of  them  are 
totsrspersed,  particolarly  a  delicate  little  anacreon- 
tic in  that  entitled  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  begin- 
aing — 

"CnpM  nd  mt  Camiwipe  ptajned 
AteudtftorUMH,"  fee. 

Mr.  Collier  obsenrei  that  Malone  mnat  have  spoken 
Iron  a  rery  tnperficiat  acqoaintance  with  Lyly's 
voriu  when  he  contends  that  hia  plays  are  compar- 
Uifely  free  from  those  aflected  conceits  and  remote 
sflniioDS  diat  characterize  most  of  his  other  produc- 
tion. Thomas  Kyd,  the  author  of  the  two  plays 
(^/erontmo  and  the  Spanish  Tragtdy  (which  is  n 
eootioDation  of  the  former),  besides  a  translation  of 
^tber  piece  from  the  French,  appeara  to  be  called 
"Sportiag  Kyd"  by  Jonson,  in  his  Terses  on  Sbak- 

■  Km  vol.  ii.  p.  809. 


speare,  in  allusion  merety  to  his  name.  There  is, 
at  least,  nothing  particularly  sportive  in  the  little 
that  has  come  down  to  as  from  his  pen.  Kyd  ma 
a  considerable  master  of  hngnage ;  but  his  rank  as 
a  dramatist  ia  not  very  eauly  settied,  seeing  that 
there  ia  mnch  doubt  as  to  his  claims  to  the  au^wr^ 
ship  of  by  &r  the  most  striking  passages  in  the 
Spanish  Tragedy,  the  best  of  his  two  plays.  Lamb, 
quoting  the  scenes  in  question,  describes  them  as 
"the  very  salt  of  the  old  play,  which,  without 
them,"  he  adds,  "  is  but  a  caput  morluum"  It  has 
been  generally  assumed  that  they  were  added  by 
Ben  JouaoQ,  who  certainly  was  employed  to  make 
some  additions  to  this  play ;  and  Mr.  Collier  attrib- 
utes them  to  him  as  if  the  point  did  not  admit  of  a 
doubt — admitting,  however,  that  tJiey  represent 
Jonson  in  a  new  light,  and  that  •*  certainly  Uiere  ia 
nothing  in  his  own  entire  plays  equaling  in  pathetic 
beauty  some  of  his  contributions  to  Tht  Spanuh 
Tragedy*"  Neverthelesa,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
perfeetiy  clear  that  Uie  supposed  contributions  by 
another  hand  mi|^t  not  have  been  the  work  of  Kyd 
himself.  Lamb  says,  "There  ia  nothing  in  the 
uaduubted  playa  of  Jonson  which  would  authoiize 
us  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  supplied  the 
scenes  in  question.  I  should  suspect  the  agency 
of  some  <  more  potent  spirit.'  Webster  might  have 
furnished  them.  They  are  full  of  thst  wild,  solemn, 
preternatural  cast  of  grief  which  bewilders  us  in 
the  Duchess  of  Mnlfy."  The  last  of  these  early 
dramatists  we  shall  notice,  Thomas  Lodge,  who 
was  born  about  1556,  and  began  to  write  for  the 
stage  about  1560,  is  placed  by  Mr.  Collier  "in  a 
rank  superior  to  Greene,  but  in  some  respects 
inferior  to  Kyd."  His  principal  draoutie  work  is 
entitled  "The  Wounda  of  Civil  War.  lively  set 
forth  in  the  true  Tragedies  of  Maritts  and  Sylla," 
and  is  written  in  blank  verse  with  a  mixture  of 
rhyme.  It  shows  him,  Mr.  Collier  thinks,  to  have 
noqnestionaUy  the  advantage  over  Kyd  as  a  drawer 
of  character,  though  not  equaling  that  writer  in 
general  vigor  and  boldness  of  poetic  conception. 
His  blank  verse  is  also  much  more  monotooous  than 
that  of  Kyd.  Another  strange  drama  in  rhyme, 
written  by  Lodge  in  conjuction  with  Greene,  is 
entitled  "A  Lookiog-glass  for  London  and  Eng- 
land," and  has  for  its  object  to  put  down  the  ptiri- 
tanical  outcry  against  the  immoralt^  of  the  stage, 
which  it  attempts  to  accomplish  by  a  grotesque 
application  to  the  city  of  London  of  the  scriptural 
story  of  Nineveh.  The  whole  perfbrroanee,  in  Mr. 
Collier's  opinion,  "is  wearisomely  dull,  although 
the  anthora  have  endeavored  to  lighten  the  weight 
by  the  intzudnction  of  scenes  of  drunken  buffoonery 
between  *a  clown  and  his  crew  of  ruffians,'  and 
between  the  same  ckiwn  and  a  person  disguised  as 
the  devil,  io  order  to  frighten  him,  but  who  is 
detected  and  well  beaten."  Mr.  Hallam,  however, 
proooaoces  that  there  is  great  talent  shown  in  this 
play,  "thoughupon  a  very  strange  canvas."'  Lodge, 
who  was  so.emioent  physician,  has  left  a  consider- 
able  qaantity  of  other  poetry  besides  bis  plays,  partly 
in  the  form  of  novels  or  tales,  partly  in  shorter  pieces, 
I  Ut.of  Sor.ii.rS. 
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11^117  of  nUcb  mmj  ba  faand  in  the  miscelliDy 
ealiDd  En^huid**  Helteoii,  fivm  which  a  few  of  them 
hne  beeD  «xtnet»d  bf  Mr.  ElHi,  in  hit  Specimena. 
Tb«7  are,  peiiupi,  on  the  whole,  more  creditable 
to  hii  poetical  powera  than  hia  dramatic  perform- 
ancea.  One  of  hia  talea,  fint  priated  1o  1600,  under 
(he  title  of '^Roaalynde:  Euphaei's  Golden  Legacfoi 
foood  in  bu  cell  at  Silextra"  (for  Lodge  was  one  of 
Lyly's  imitators),  is  femoua  at  the  aonrce  from  which 
Shakspeare  appears  to  hsve  taken  the  story  of  bis 
At  You  lake  It.  "Of  this  production  it  may  be 
audt"  obaerrea  Mr.  Collier,  "that  oar  admiratioQ 
v£  many  portiona  of  it  will  not  be  diminiahed  by  a 
compartaiMi  with  the  worlt  of  onr  great  dramatist.'*^ 
It  ia  worthy  tit  remark*  that  all  tbeae  fenndera  and 
flrat  boltden-ap  of  the  regobir  drama  in  Englatid 
were,  neaiiy  if  not  abadntely  withont  an  exception, 
elaaaical  acholara  and  men  who  had  receired  a  nni- 
ferai^  edacation.  Nicholas  Udal  waa  of  Gorpoa 
Christi  College,  Oxford ;  John  Still  (if  he  is  to  be 
coosidered  the  author  of  Qammar  Ourton*a  Needle) 
was  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  Saekrille  was 
educated  at  both  universities ;  bo  whs  Gascoigne ; 
RIcbard  Edwards  was  of  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford ; 
Marlow  was  of  Benet  College,  Cambridge ;  Greene, 
of  St.  John's,  Cambridge ;  Peele,  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  Lyly,  of  MRgdalen  College ;  and  Lodge,  of 
Trini^  College,  in  the  same  noiveraity.  Kyd  was 
also  probably  a  university  man,  though  we  know 
nothing  of  hta  private  hiatory.  To  the  training 
reeehred  1^  tfaeae  writers  the  drama  that  aroae 
among  na  after  Qie  middle  of  the  atxteenth  ceotniy 
may  be  oooaidered  to  owe  sot  only  Ha  form,  but  in 
part  alee  its  spirit,  which  had  a  learned  and  classical 
tinge  from  the  first,  that  never  entirely  wore  out 
The  diction  of  the  wotks  of  all  these  dramatists 
betrays  their  scholarship;  and  they  have  left  upon 
the  language  of  our  higher  drama,  and  indeed  of 
our  blank  verse  in  general,  of  which  they  were  the 
main  creatora,  an  impress  of  Latinity,  which,  it  can 
acarcely  be  doubted,  our  vigorous  but  still  homely 
and  uDsonorons  Saxon  speech  needed  to  fit  it  for 
the  requirements  of  that  apeeies  of  composition. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
flaeatial  of  them  were  not  mere  men  of  booka  and 
readers  0^  Greek  and  Latin.  Greene,  and  Feele, 
and  Marlow,  all  spent  the  noon  of  th^  days  (none 
of  them  eaw  any  afkemoon)  in  the  busiest  hanota  of 
social  life,  sounding  in  their  reckless  course  all  the 
depths  of  human  experience,  and  drinking  the  cup 
of  passion  and  suffering  to  the  dregs.  And  of  their 
greater  successors,  those  who  carried  the  drama  to 
its  height  among  us  in  the  next  age,  while  some 
were  also  accomplished  scholars,  all  were  men  of 
the  world — men  who  knew  their  brother-men  by  an 
actual  and  hitimate  intercourse  with  them  in  their 
most  natural  and  open-hearted  moods,  and  over  a 
reroarkab^  extended  range  of  conditions.  We 
know,  from  eTen  the  aean^  fiagmeuts  of  their 
hiatory  that  have  come  down  to  na,  that  Sbak- 
apeare,  and  Jodbod,  and  Beanmont,  and  Fletcher, 
all  lived  mnch  in  the  open  air  of  aocie^,  and  min- 
gled with  all  ranks  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest; 

1  Hist,  of  Dna.  Part.  Ui.  ail. 


some  c€  them.  Indeed,  having  known  wha^it  was 
actnaRy  to  belong  to  claasea  very  ftr  removed  from 
each  other  at  different  periods  of  dwir  fives.  Bnt 
we  ahonld  have  gathered,  ^ongh  no  other  record  , 
or  tradition  had  told  na,  that  they  must  have  bsen  1 
men  of  this  genuine  and  manifold  experience  from 
their  drama  alone — various,  and  rich,  and  glowing 
as  that  is,  even  as  life  itself. 

William  Shakspeare,  born  in  1564,  is  enumerated 
as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Blackftiars  Theater, 
in  1589 ;  ia  sneered  at  by  Robert  Greene,  in  1592, 
in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  already 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  dramatist 
and  a  writer  in  blank  verse,  though  the  satirist 
inaiouatea  that  he  waa  enabled  to  make  the  skow 
he  did  chiefly  hy  ihe  plnnder  of  his  predecessors;^ 
and  in  1598  ia  spoken  of  by  a  critie  of  the  day  as  jD« 
dispntably  the  greataat  of  En^iah  dramatiate,  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  as  having  already  pro- 
duced his  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Comedy  of 
Errors,  Lore's  Labors  Lost,  Love's  Labors  Woa 
(that  is,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well],  Midaummsr 
Night'e  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  II., 
Richard  IIL,  Henry  IV.,  King  John,  Titus  Aodron- 
icns,  and  Romeo  and  Jaliet.*   There  is  no  grouod, 
however,  for  feeling  assured,  and  indeed  it  ia  rather 
improbable,  that  we  have  here  a  complete  cataJogae 
of  the  plays  written  by  Shakspeare  np  to  this  date; 
nor  ia  the  authority  of  so  evidently  looae  a  atatemen^ 
embodying,  it  ia  to  be  anppoaed,  the  mere  nport  of 
the  town,  sufficient  even  to  eatabliah  absolutely  tho 
anthentici^  of  every  one  of  the  playa  enameratei  1 
It  ia  very  poaaible,  for  example,  that  Merea  may  ba 
mistaken  in  assigning  Titus  Andronicus  to  Sbak* 
speare;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  msy  be  tbe  i 
author  of  Pericles,  and  may  have  already  written 
that  play  and  aome  others,  although  Meres  does  not 
mention  them.   The  only  other  direct  infonnaticm 
we  poaaeas  on  this  subject  ia,  that  Titus  Andronicos 
(if  we  may  auppoae  it  to  be  Shakspeare's)  was  fint 
published  in  1594;  Richard  IL,  Richard  III-,  ud  ^ 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  1597;  Love'a  Labors  Lost 
and  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1596  (lbs 
latter,  however,  having  been  entered  at  StatioD- 
ers*  Hall  the  preceding  year);  a  **coiTeGtad  and 
angmented"  edition  of  Romeo  and  Jnliet,  in  159it 
tbe  Second  Fart  of  Homy  IV..  Henry  V.,  ths 
Midsammer  Night's  Dream,  Mnch  Ado  aboat 
Nothing,  and  the  Merohant  of  Venice,  in  1600 
(the  last  having  been  entered  at  Stationera'  HsU  ia 
1598} ;  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VL 
(if  they  are  by  Shakapearo)  the  same  year  (bat 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1594);  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  in  1608  (but  entered  at  Stelioa- 
era'  Hall  the  year  befora);  Hamlet,  1603  (eatered 
likewise  the  year  beforo) ;  a  second  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition  of  Hamlet,  in  1604 ;  Lear,  ia  1609, 
and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  Pericles,  in  1609 

I  "T)Mf«itaBB|ittuteiitw,bMMIBMlwiAMrfotb«n,lM'^ 
Ui  *n*^  wmppad  in  ft  pbjor^  hiOm,  nppoaMh*  it  m  mU  *"* 
to  bcnbnt  oat  a  Usnk  veiM  u  hMtoTjea;  uid  bMifM  ■»^*'* 
/okmiKf  Focletitm.  U,  in  bii  own  eonoeit,  Uw  amly  StalMM^  * 
OMnlrT."— Gr»«i'#  QroofnMrfA  of  Wit,  ISU. 

ConMWMlilt.  Bjr  Fiuoia  Hmh,  im  P.  HI 
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(etch  beiog  entered  the  {Hvcedtng  year) ;  Othello, 
not  till  1622,  six  yean  after  the  author's  death; 
and  all  the  other  playa,  Damely,  The  Two  Geotle* 
meo  of  Veroaat  The  Wiater'i  Tale,  The  Comedy 
of  Erron,  Kiog  John,  AU's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
Am  Von  Like  It.  King  Henry  VIXI.,  Heaeore  for 
Heaanre,  CymbeUoe,  Macbeth,  The  Taming  of 
die  Shrew*  Juline  Csaar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
CorMantifl,  Timoo  of  Athens,  The  Tempest,  and 
Twelfth  Night,  not  till  they  appeared  together,  and 
along  with  those  formerly  printed,  in  the  first  folio, 
ID  1623.  That  collection  also  contained  the  First 
Psrt  of  Henry  VI.,  of  which  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  Sbalupeare  never  wrote  a  line. 

Sacb  is  the  som  of  the  treasnre  that  Shakspeare 
IiBs  left  as;  but  the  ravtriu^n  which  his  genius 
wronght  upon  oar  naUonal  drama  is  fdnced  in  the 
dearest  light  by  comparing  his  earliest  pUys  with 
the  best  which  the  language  possessed  before  his 
time.   He  has  made  all  hi«  predecessorB  obsolete. 
While  his  Herchant  of  Venice,  and  his  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  and  his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  hii 
King  John,  and  hia  Richard  II.*  and  his  Henry  IV.. 
and  his  Richard  III>,  all  certainly  produead,  as  we 
have  seen,  before  the  year  1598,  are  atill  the  most 
□□iversalty  familiar  compositions  in  our  literature, 
00  other  dramatic  work  that  had  then  been  written 
is  now  popularly  read,  or  familiar  to  any  body  ex- 
cept to  a  few  professed  investigators  of  the  aoUqui- 
ties  of  oar  poetry.    Where  are  now  the  best  pro- 
dnctions  of  even  such  writers  as  Greene,  and  Peele, 
ud  Marlow,  and  Decker,  and  Marston,  and  Web- 
ster, and  Thomas  Haywood,  and  Middleton  ?  They 
are  to  be  found  among  our  "  Select  Collections  of 
Old  Plays" — publications  intended  rather  for  tlie 
mere  presenratioD  of  the  jrieces  contained  in  them 
than  fbr  Uieir  diSiiuon  among  a  multitude  of  read- 
er!. Or,  If  die  entire  works  of  a  few  of  these  elder 
dramatists  have  recently  been  collected  and  repub- 
lished, this  has  still  been  done  only  to  meet  the 
demand  of  a  comparatiTely  very  small  nnmber  of 
curious  students,  anxious  to  possess  end  examine 
fbr  themselves  whatever  relics  are  still  recoverable 
of  the  old  world  of  our  literature.  Popularly  known 
and  read  the  works  of  these  writers  never  again  will 
be ;  there  is  no  more  prospect  or  probability  of  this 
than  there  is  that  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  will  ever 
lose  their  popularity  among  his  couotrymeo.  lo 
that  sense,  everlasting  oblivion  ia  their  portion,  aa 
everlasting  fife  is  his.   In  one  form  only  have  they 
any  chance  of  again  attracting  some  measure  of  the 
general  attention — namely,  in  the  form  of  such  par- 
tial aad  very  limited  exhibition  as  Lamb  has  given 
ns  in  example  of  in  his  "  Specimens."  And  herein 
We  see  the  first  great  difference  between  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare  and  those  of  hia  predecessors,  and 
one  of  the  most  immediately  conapicuous  of  the  im- 
inwements  which  he  introduced  into  dramatic  writ- 
ing.  He  did  not  create  onr  regular  drama,  but  be 
regenerated  and  wliolly  transformed  it,  as  if  by 
breathing  into  it  a  new  son).   We  possess  no  dra- 
nntic  production  anterior  to  his  appearance  that  is 
>t  once  a  work  of  high  genius  and  of  any  thing  like 
•quMy-iDMined  powvr  throngbont.  Wonderful 


barsts  of  poetry  there  are  in  many  of  the  ineces  oS 
onr  earlier  draontiats ;  but  the  higher  they  soar  in  one 
scene,  the  lower  they  generally  seem  to  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  smk  in  the  next.  Their  great  effinrta  are 
made  only  by  fita  sod  starts :  for  the  moat  part  it 
most  be  eonfeeaed  that  the  beat  of  them  ■»  eidier 
merely  extravagant  and  absurd,  or  do  nothing  but 
trifle  or  dose  aw^y  over  their  taA  with  the  expend* 
iture  of  hardly  any  kind  of  fooolty  at  all.  Tfaia  may 
have  arisen  in  part  from  their  own  want  vi  judg- 
ment or  want  of  painstaking,  in  part  from  a  very 
rude  condition  of  the  popular  taste ;  bnt  the  effect 
is  to  invest  all  that  they  have  bequeathed  to  ns  with 
an  air  of  barbarism,  and  to  tempt  us  to  take  their 
finest  displays  of  successful  daring  for  mere  capri- 
cious inspirations,  resembling  the  sndden  impulses 
of  fury  by  which  tiie  listless  and  indolent  man  of 
the  woods  will  somettmea  be  roused  on  the  instant 
from  his  hab>tual  laziness  and  passiveuess  to  an  ex- 
hibition of  Bupeihumau  strength  and  activity.  From 
thia  aavage  or  savage-looking  state,  our  drum  waa 
first  redeemed  by  Shakspeare.  Even  Milton  baa 
spoken  of  his  "  wood-notes  wild  ;*'  and  Thonoson,  more 
unceremonioualy,  has  baptixed  him  "vild  Sludt- 
speare"' — as  if  a  sort  of  half-insane  irregularity  of 
genius  were  the  quality  that  chiefly  distinguished 
him  from  other  great  writers.  If  he  be  a  wild" 
writer,  it  is  in  comparison  with  some  dramatists  and 
poets  of  sncceeding  times,  who,  it  must  Iw  admitted* 
are  snfGciently  tame:  compared  with  the  dramatists 
of  his  own  age  and  of  the  age  immediately  preceding 
— with  the  general  throng  of  the  writers  from  among 
whom  be  emerged,  and  the  comacations  of  whose 
feebler  and  more  desultory  genius  he  has  made 
pale — ^he  is  distinguished  from  them  by  nothing 
which  is  more  visible  at  the  first  gbwee  than  by  &m 
superior  ragnlari^  and  elalxnation  that  mark  his 
productions.  Harlow,  and  Green,  and  Kyd,  may 
be  called  wild,  and  wayward,  and  careleas ;  but  the 
epithets  are  ini4>p]icable  to  Shakspeare,  by  whom, 
in  truth,  it  was  that  the  rudeness  of  our  earfy  drama 
was  first  refined,  and  a  sjurit  of  high  art  put  into  it, 
which  gave  it  order  and  symmetry  as  well  as  eleva- 
tion. It  was  the  union  of  the  most  cooaummats 
judgment  with  the  highest  creative  power  that  made 
Shakspeare  the  miracle  that  he  was — if,  indeed,  we 
ought  not  rather  to  say  that  such  an  endowment  as 
his  of  "the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine"  necessa- 
rily implied  the  clearest  and  truest  discernment  aa 
well  as  the  utmost  productive  energy— even  as  the 
most  intense  heat  must  illuminate  aa  well  as  warm. 
But,  undoubtedly,  his  dramas  are  diatingnished  from 
those  of  his  predecesson  by  much  more  than  merely 
this  superiori^  io  the  general  principles  upon  which 
they  are  oonstmcted.  Such  rare  passages  of  ex- 
quiaite  poetry,  and  acenes  of  aublimity  or  true  pas- 
sion, as  sometimes  brighten  the  dreary  waste  of 
their  productions,  are  equaled  or  exceled  in  almost 
every  page  of  his;  "the  highest  heaven  of  inven- 
tion," to  which  they  ascend  only  in  far  distant  flights, 
and  where  their  strength  of  pinion  never  sustains 
them  long,  ia  the  fkroiliar  home  of  his  geniua.  Otbu 
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qaalities,  again,  which  charm  ns  in  bis  playi,  are 
Dearlj  aokooWD  id  thairs.  He  first  informed  oar 
drama  with  true  wit  and  faamor.  Of  Iwisteroas, 
nproariouB,  blackguard  merriment  and  buffoonery, 
there  is  no  want  in  our  earlier  dramatittB,  nor  of 
mere  jibing  and  jeering  and  vulgar  personal  satire; 
bnt  of  true  airy  wit  there  ia  little  or  none.  In  the 
comediea  of  Sbakspeare  the  wit  plays  and  daszles 
like  dancing  Bght.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
excellence,  indeed,  for  which  be  was  tnost  admired 
his  cotemporaties ;  for  quickness  and  felicity 
of  reptrtee  they  placed  him  above  all  other  play- 
writera.  But  hii  humor  was  still  more  hb  own 
than  his  wit.  In  that  rich  bat  delicate  and  sabtil 
ftpirit  of  drollery,  moistening  and  softening  whatever 
it  tenches  like  a  gentle  oil,  and  penetrating  through 
all  infoldiogs  and  rigorous  iacrustments  into  the 
kernel  of  the  ludicrous  that  is  in  every  thing,  which 
mainly  created  Matvolio,  and  Shallow^  and  Slender, 
and  Dogberry,  and  Verges,  and  Bottom,  and  Lan- 
celot, and  LauDce,  aod  Costard,  and  Touchstone, 
and  a  score  of  other  ctbwns,  fools,  and  simple- 
tons, and  which,  gloriously  overflowing  in  Falstaff, 
makes  his  wit  exhilarate  like  wine,  Shakspeare 
had  almost  as  few  Bucceasors  as  he  had  predeces- 
sors. Sterne  ia,  of  modern  Engli^  authors,  the  one 
who  has  come  nearest  to  him  in  this  quality.  It  ia 
often  said  that  ^e  drama  should  be  a  faithful  pie- 
tore  or  representation  of  real  life ;  or,  if  this  doc- 
trine be  given  np  ia  regard  to  the  tragic  or  more 
impassioned  drama,  because  even  kings  and  queens 
in  the  actual  world  never  do  declaim  in  the  pomp  of 
blank  verse,  as  they  do  ou  the  stage,  still  it  is  inaiat- 
ed  that  in  comedy  no  character  is  admissible  that  is 
not  a  transcript — a  little  embellished  perhaps,  but 
still  Bubstaotially  a  transcript  from  some  genuine 
flesh-and-blood  original.  But  Shakspeare  has  shown 
that  it  beloags  to  auch  an  imaginatioQ  as  his  to  cre- 
ate in  comedy,  as  well  as  in  tragedy  or  in  poetry  of 
any  other  kind.  Most  tit  the  charBCtera  that  have 
just  been  mentioned  are  as  purely  the  mere  crea- 
tionB  of  the  poe^a  brain  as  are  Ariel,  or  Cahban,  or 
the  vntehes  in  Hocbeth.  If  any  modem  critic  will 
have  it  Aat  SbidispMre  must  hare  actually  seen 
Malvolio*  and  Launce,  and  Touchstone,  before  he 
could  or  at  least  would  have  drawn  Aem,  we  would 
ask  the  said  critic  if  he  himself  has  ever  seen  such 
characters  in  real  life ;  and  if  he  acknowledge,  as  he 
needs  mast,  that  be  never  has,  we  would  then  pot 
it  to  him  to  tell  us  why  the  cotemporaries  of  the 
great  dramatist  might  not  have  enjoyed  them  in  his 
plays  without  ever  having  seen  them  elsewhere, 
just  as  we  do;  or,  in  other  words,  why  such  delin- 
eatioes  might  not  have  perfectly  folfilled  their  dra- 
ma^ purpose  thea  as  well  as  now,  when  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  represent  any  thing  that  is  to  be  seen 
upon  earth,  any  mure  than  do  Don  Qal»^  and 
Gtancho  Fanaa.  There  might  have  been  profes- 
sional clowns  and  fbols  lo  the  age  of  Sbakspeare, 
such  as  are  no  longer  extant ;  but  at  no  time  did 
there  ever  actually  exist  such  fbols  and  clowns  as 
his.  These  and  other  similar  peraonages  of  the 
Shaksperian  drama  are  as  much  mere  poetical 
phantaamata  aa  are  tho  creationi  of  the  Itindred 


humor  of  Cervaotea.  Bat  are  tliey  the  less  amns-  ; 

ing  or  iotereating  on  that  acconntt-Hlo  we  the  less 
sympathize  with  them  ? — nay,  do  we  feel  that  they 
are  less  oatDrally  drawn? — that  they  have  for  us 
leas  of  a  truth  anid  life  than  the  most  fkithfhl  copies 
from  the  men  and  women  of  the  real  world?  Bat 
in  these,  too,  there  is  no  other  drama  so  rich  as  that 
of  Shakspeare.  He  has  exhsusCed  tiie  old  world 
of  our  actual  experience  aa  well  as  imagined  for  os 
new  worlds  of  his  own.*  What  other  anatomist  of 
the  human  heart  has  ever  aearched  ita  hidden  core, 
and  laid  bare  all  the  strength  and  weakness  of  oar 
mysterious  nature,  aa  be  has  done  In  the  gnshing 
tendernesa  of  Jnliet,  and  tiie  "fine  frenzy"  of  tbe 
discrowned  Lear,  and  the  sublime  melancholy  of 
Hamlet,  and  the  wrath  of  the  perplexed  aodte^lpeB^ 
torn  Othello,  and  the  eloqnent  misanthropy  of  TimoD, 
and  the  fixed  hate  of  Shylock?  What  other  poetiy 
has  given  shape  to  any  thing  half  so  teiriSc  u 
Lady  Macbeth,  or  so  winning  as  Rosalind,  or  so  full 
of  gentlest  womanhood  as  Desdemona  !  Id  what 
other  drama  do  we  behold  so  Uviog  a  humanity  as 
in  his?  Who  has  given  us  a  scene  either  so  crowd- 
ed with  diveraities  of  character,  or  so  stirred  with 
the  heat  and  hnrry  of  actual  existence  ?  The  man 
aod  the  mannexa  of  all  eonntriea  and  of  all  ages  are 
there:  the  lovers  and  warriora,  tbe  priests  and  | 
prophetesses  of  the  old  heroic  and  kingly  times  of 
Oreece — ^the  Atheniana  of  the  daya  of  Aleibiades  i 
and  Pericles — the  pmud  patricians  and  tnriialent  | 
commonalty  of  tiie  eariiest  period  of  repnblicao 
Rome — Csesar,  and  Brutus,  and  Cassias,  sod  Aa- 
touy,  aod  Cleopatra,  and  the  other  splendid  figures 
of  that  later  Roman  scene — tbe  kings  and  queeos. 
aod  princes  and  courtiers  of  *bBrbaric  Denmark,  and 
Roman  Britain,  and  Britaio  before  the  RoniRii»— 
those  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of  the  English  Hep- 
tarchy— those  of  England  and  France  at  the  era  of 
Magna  Charta — all  ranks  of  the  people  of  almost 
every  reign  of  oar  subsequent  history  from  tbe  end 
of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  aixteeath 
century — ^not  to  apeak  of  Venice,  and  Veruia,  sad 
Mantua,  and  Padua,  and  Illyria,  and  Navarre,  and 
the  Forest  of  Ardeo,  and  all  the  other  towns  and 
kmds  which  he  has  peopled  for  na  with  their  mori 
real  inhabitaQta.  But  Shakspeare  is  not  a  mere 
dramatist.  Apart  altogether  from  his  dramatic 
power,  he  is  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived.  Hii 
sympathy  is  the  most  noiversal,  his  imaginatioD  tbe 
most  plastic,  his  diction  the  most  expressive  ever 
given  to  any  writer.  His  poetiy  has  in  itself  the 
power  and  varied  excellefices  of  all  other  poetiy. 
While  in  grandeur,  and  beauty,  and  passsion,  aod 
sweetest  music,  and  all  the  other  higher  gifts  of 
song,  he  may  be  ranked  witb  the  greatest—with 
Spenser,  and  Chancer,  and  Milton,  and  Dante,  aod 
Homer — he  is  at  tbe  same  time  more  nervous  than 
Dryden,  and  more  sententioas  than  Pope,  and  al- 
most more  sparkling  and  of  more  abounding  conceit, 
when  he  ehnoses,  than  Donne,  or  Cowley,  or  But- 
ler. In  whose  handling  was  language  ever  ancli  a 
dame  of  fire  as  it  is  in  his  ?  His  wonderful  potonqr 
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ia  tfa«  OM  of  tfai*  ioBtraroeot  woald  ftlooe  Bet  him 
itwTe  all  other  writers.  LuiguHge  hu  been  called 
the  coftame  of  thought:  it  is  BOch  a  coatume  as 
lesvea  are  to  the  tree  or  blouoms  to  the  flower,  and 
grows  oat  of  whet  it  adores.  Every  great  and 
origiaal  writer  accordingly  baa  diBtinguished,  and  as 
it  were  iodiridualized,  hiraself  aa  uiQch  by  bia  dic- 
tion as  by  even  the  aentiaieDt  which  it  embodieB ; 


aod  the  inTeatioD  of  soch  a  distiDguiabiag  style  i$ 
ooe  of  the  moat  nnequirocal  eridencea  of  genius. 
But  Sbakapeare  has  inveoted  twenty  styles.  He 
has  a  style  for  every  one  of  bis  great  characters,  bv 
which  that  character  is  distinguished  from  every 
other  as  mnch  as  Pope  is  distinguished  by  his  style 
from  Drydeu,  or  Milton  from  Spenser. 
Sbakspeare  died  in  1616.    The  space  of  a  qnarter 


Bsusratxi'i  BrauL  Tllcm  akd  Movumbnt,  Stxatfokd-upor-Avom  Cddkch. 
Prom  an  Orlgloal  Dnwlnf. 


of  a  century,  or  more,  over  which  his  career  aa  a 
frriter  for  the  stage  extends,  ia  illustrated  also  by 
the  namea  of  a  crowd  of  other  dramatiBts,  many  of 
them  of  very  remarkable  genius;  but  Shakspeare  is 
distingaished  from  the  greater  number  of  bia  co- 
temporariea  nearly  oa  much  as  he  is  from  bis  irame* 
iiate  predeceBBora.  With  regard  to  the  latter  it 
has  been  well  observed,  by  a  late  critic  of  eminent 
justoess  and  delicacy  of  taste,  that  while  they  pos- 
EeBsed  great  power  over  the  passions,  had  a  deep 
iosigbt  into  the  darkest  depths  of  human  nature, 
Bod  Were,  moreover,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
fford,  poets,  of  that  higher  power  of  creation  with 
which  Shakspeare  waa  endowed,  and  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  call  op  into  vivid  existence  all  the 
TariouB  cbaractera  of  men,  aod  all  the  events  of 
human  life,  Marlow  and  his  cotemporaries  had  no 
great  share,  so  that  their  best  dramas  may  be  said 
to  represent  to  ub  only  gleams  and  sbadowiogB  of 
miod,  confused  and  hurried  actions,  from  which  we 
sra  rather  led  to  gness  at  the  nature  of  the  persons 
anting  before  db,  than  instantaoeonsiy  struck  with  a 


perfect  knowledge  of  it ;  and  even  amid  Uieir  highest 
etTorts,  with  them  the  fictions  of  the  drama  are  felt 
to  be  but  faint  aemblances  of  reality.  If  we  seek 
for  a  poetical  image — a  burst  of  paesion — a  beautiful 
sentiment — a  trait  of  nature — we  seek  not  in  vain 
in  the  works  of  our  very  oldest  dramatiats.  But 
none  of  the  predecesBOrs  of  Shakspeare  must  be 
thought  of  along  with  him,  when  be  appeara  beAire 
US  like  Prometheus,  molding  the  figures  of  men, 
and  breathing  into  them  the  animation  and  all  the 
pasBions  of  life."*  The  same,"  proceeds  this  writer, 
"may  be  said  of  almost  all  bis  illustrious  cotempo- 
raries. Few  of  them  ever  have  conceived  a  con- 
sistent character,  and  given  a  perfect  drawing  and 
coloring  of  it :  they  have  rarely,  indeed,  inspired  us 
with  such  belief  in  the  existence  of  their  personages 
aa  we  often  feel  toward  those  of  Shakspeare,  aod 
which  iDRkeB  us  actually  unhappy  unless  we  can 
fully  understaod  every  thing  about  them,  so  like  are 

<  Analjticml  Enaji  os  th«  earlj  Eaf li«h  Dnmatiati,  in  Blackwood'* 
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tbej  to  lif  ing  men  The  phni  of  diair  dranuu 

■re  imgolar  sod  confined,  their  charactors  often 
wUdly  disOHted,  and  an  air  of  imperfection  and  in- 
eompletenen  hanga  io  genera)  over  the  whole  com- 
pOMtioD  J  90  tiiat  the  attention  is  wearied  out — die 
intereat  flagt— end  we  rather  hurry  on,  than  are 
hurried,  to  the  borrora  of  the  final  ataatrophe.** 
In  other  worda,  the  generalilj  of  the  dnmatio  writ* 
era  who  were  cotemporarjr  with  Shakapeare  atill 
belong  to  the  semi-berbanna  aehool  which  aabriited 
before  he  began  to  write. 

George  Chapman  waa  born  six  or  aoren  years 
before  Shi^speare,  but  did  not  begin  to  write  for 
the  atage  till  about  the  year  1595,  after  which  he 
prodoced  aixteen  plays  Uiat  htive  survivedt  besides 
one  in  composHioD  of  which  he  was  aasiated  by 
Ben  JoDion  and  Marston,  and  two  others  io  which 
he  joined  Shirley.  One  anonymous  play,  The  Sec- 
ond Maiden's  Tragedy  (printed  for  the  first  time  in 
1624),  and  five  others  that  are  lost,  have  also  been 
attributed  to  him.  All  these  pieces  were  probably 
{HTodnced  before  the  year  1620;  and  he  died  in  1634. 
Chapman'a  beat-known,  and  invbably  alto  his  beat 
irfaya,  are  lua  tngedy  of  Buaay  d*Ambois,  printed 
in  the  tUnl  Tobime  of  DUk'a  Old  Plays  (1814),  his 
comedy  of  MoDaleur  d'Ofire,  in  the  aame  collection, 
and  his  comedlea  of  All  Foola,  the  Widow's  Tears, 
and  Gaetward  Hoe  (the  last  the  piece  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Jonsoa  and  Marston),  in  Dodsley's 
Collection.*  "  Of  all  the  English  play-writers,**  says 
Lamb,  "Chapman  perhaps  approaches  nearest  to 
Shakspeare  in  the  descriptive  and  didactic,  in  pass- 
ages which  are  less  purely  dramatic.  Dramatic 
imitation  was  not  his  talent.  He  could  not  go  oat 
of  himself^  as  Shakspeare  could  shift  at  pleasure,  to 
inform  and  animate  other  existences,  bat  in  himself 
he  had  an  to  pereeire  and  a  soul  to  embrace  all 
fomu."*  Be^es  his  dramaa.  Chapman  ia  its  author 
of  rarioua  poetical  works,  of  which  his  translations 
€i  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  by  for  tiie  greatest. 
M  He  would  hare  made  a  great  epic  poet,**  continaes 
Lamb,  "  if,  indeed,  he  has  not  ahnndantly  shown 
himself  to  be  one ;  for  his  Homer  is  not  so  properly 
a  translation  as  the  stories  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses 
rewritten.  The  earnestness  and  passion  which  ha 
has  put  into  every  part  of  these  poems  would  be 
incredible  to  a  reader  of  mere  modern  translatioDB. 
His  almost  Greek  zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  heroes  is 
only  paralleled  by  tiiat  fierce  spirit  of  Hebrew  bigot- 
ry with  wtAch  MiltOQ,  as  if  peraooating  one  of  the 
sealotB  of  the  old  law,  clothed  himself  when  he  lat 
down  to  paint  the  aeti  of  Samaoo  against  tiia  nneir- 
enmcisad.  The  great  obstaele  to  Chapman's  trans- 
lations being  read  la  their  aneonqaerabto  qualntneaa. 
He  ponra  oat  in  the  aame  breadi  the  moat  just  and 
natural  and  the  moatrioient  and  forced  expressions. 
He  seems  to  grasp  whatever  worda  come  first  to 
hand  daring  the  impetus  of  inspiration,  as  if  all 
otiier  moat  be  inadequate  to  the  dirine  meaning. 
Bat  passion  (tbe  all  in  all  in  poetry)  is  everywhere 
present,  raising  the  low,  dignifying  the  mean,  and 
patting  sense  into  the  absurd.   He  makei  Us  readers 

>  Tha  CoMdy  ot  All  Foot*  ippeirad  fn-  lb*  Ont  Um  Id  tb«  Meoad 
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glow,  mwp,  tremble,  take  any  affection  which  he 
pteaaes — be  moved  by  words,  or  in  spite  of  tliein,  be 
disgusted  and  overcome  tliat  diagoat."  ChapoNui'a 
Homer  ia  warthy  of  tUe  fine  tribote.  Few  writsra 
have  been  more  copiously  inspired  with  Uie  geoiuDa 
frenzy  of  poetry — with  tiiat "  fine  madneasi"  which, 
aa  Draytni  baa  said  ia  his  fiaei  on  Marlow,  "rightly 
ahonU  poasesa  a  poet*a  brain.**  Indeed,  ia  Jlie  char- 
acter of  hia  gamaa,  oat  of  Ihe  pnwinee  of  the  dnma, 
Chapman  beara  a  ooaaldenAle  reaemblanee  to  Msr- 
km,  whose  nnflntshed  bmnslation  of  Mussens's  Hero 
and  Leander  he  completed.  With  more  judgmeot 
and  more  care  be  might  have  given  to  his  native 
language,  in  hia  version  of  the  Iliad,  one  of  the  veiy 
greatest  of  the  poetical  works  it  possesses.  Bnt 
what,  except  the  most  extreme  irregularity  and  in- 
equality— a  rough  sketch  rather  than  a  finished  per- 
formance, was  to  be  expected  from  hia  boast  of 
having  translated  half  the  poem — namely,  the  Ust 
twelve  books — in  fifteen  weeks  T  Yet,  rnde  and 
negligent  upon  the  whole  as  it  is,  Chapman's  is  by 
for  tbe  most  Homeric  Iliad  we  yet  posseaa.  Ths 
enthosiasm  of  the  translator  for  hia  original  ii  no- 
compromlsing  to  a  degree  of  the  Indicroas.  '*  Of  all 
books,*'  he  exclaima  in  his  inaftce,**'  extant  in  afi 
kinds,  Homer  ia  the  first  and  best;**  and  in  the  sams 
spirit,  in  quoting  a  passage  fiwm  Pliny's  Katonl 
History  in  another  portion  of  his  prelimioory  mat- 
ter, he  proceeds  first  to  turfi  it  into  verae,  •>  that  no 
prose  may  come  near  Homer."  In  spite,  however, 
of  all  this  eccentricity,  and  of  a  harry  and  impeta- 
osity  which  betray  him  into  many  mistranslatians, 
and,  on  the  whole,  have  the  effect  perhaps  of  giving 
a  somewhat  too  tumnltaous  and  stormy  representa- 
tion of  the  Homeric  poetry,  the  English  into  which 
Chapman  trBnefuses  the  meaning  of  the  mighty 
ancient  is  often  singululy  and  .delicately  luautifo). 
He  is  the  author  of  nearly  all  the  happieat  of  the 
compound  epithets  which  Pope  has  ado|rted,  and  of 
many  others  equally  mnucal  and  expreaaive.  ••Far- 
shooting  Phosbaa,"  "the  ever^iring  gods,"  "the 
many-headed  hill,"  **the  Ivoiy-wristed  queen,"  are 
a  few  of  the  felicitous  combinations  with  which  he 
has  enriched  his  native  tongue.  Carelessly  exe- 
cuted, indeed,  as  the  work  for  the  most  pert  is, 
there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  it  that  ia  not  irradiated 
by  gleams  of  the  truest  poetic  genius.  Often  in  tba 
midst  of  a  long  paragraph  of  the  most  chaotic  versi- 
fication, the  fatigued  and  distressed  ear  is  surprised 
by  a  few  lines,  or  it  may  be  somtimes  only  a  sisgla 
line,  "  musical  as  is  Apolb'a  lute,"  and  sweet  and 
gracefhl  enongh  to  eompenaate  for  ten  times  u 
muoh  niQedneas.  Such,  fbr  instance,  ia  the  fol- 
lowing Torsion  of  part  of  tiw  deaeriptioa  of  the  visit 
paid  by  Ulyasea  and  hia  eompaniona  to  die  shrioe 
of  Apolk)  at  Chrysa,  in  the  First  Book: 

—  Tlw  jDUlhi  erowMd  aqM  of  wiM 
Drank     cod  AIM  ■gKln  to  alt :  thit  dor  wm  luU  Avtos, 
And  ipeBi  In  pmu  to  At  sua ;  wlw  heard  wltli  pleaaad  tsr: 
When  whoM  bright  chariot  ■looped  to  aet.  and  lnrUigbt  hid  the  dw 
All  •onndly  on  their  cobles  ilept,  eveo  tlU  the  nigbt  waa  won; 
And  when  flw  Lady  at  Um  Llfht,  the  rosj-finseKd  iiiara, 
loee  fhMii  the  hHla,  lU  fiMfa  sfoM^  and  to  the  camp  mini, 
While  Phaboa  with  a  fort-rifhl  wind  their  nrcUIng  bufc  Inptred. 

And  here  are  a  few  mfm  renoi  steeped  in  the 
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same  liquid  beauty  frum  the  cattti^ua  of  the  ttiipa 
ia  the  Secood  Book : 

WlMdvKll  In  VjUm'  Mndj  mII,  aad  ATM)e>  tb«  Mr, 
In  ThfjH  BMt  Al^trnM*  flood,  and  Aapy  fUl  crf'^. 
Id  CfpMiMen,  Anpbnen,  vtd  Uitl«  Pieleoa, 
Tba  mra  wlwn  »ll  the  KlBots  dw«ti,  and  fiinioai  Doreon ; 
Whm  in  lha  Hbmi^  OHWwte,  bi  ittifb  of  puMf, 
ToudsMThaoiTTteof  ThnuM,  did  um  hUn  enielly: 
H«  umlng  tnm  Earyuu'  court,  the  wlw  Occbalkn  Kln|> 
Bnsm  to  proudly  dom  afllnn  be  could  mors  Mwenlty  riOK 
nn  ihM  Pkriu  iMB  of  Jovt.  dMf,  angfjr  wItt  hli  raont^ 
hnft  kh  oFediht  oBd  Ml        tbu  did  ibe  mr  iDobBiit. 
A*d  oftda  ikai  to  loach  U>  hup  diiflunbhed  fait  hood  >- 
All  tiMM  to  BlBotr  hollow  kcelf  pave  Neaur  dkl  conrnwod. 

Almort  the  whole  of  this  Second  Book,  iodeed,  is 
idmirably  translated ;  io  the  barangaes,  particular- 
ly, of  AgamemDOD  and  the  other  genemlB,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  it,  all  the  (ire  of  Homer  buraa  aod 
blues  in  Eogliah  verse. 

Webster,  Middleton,  Decker,  Maratoo,  Robert 
Tiilor,  Toaraeur,  and  Rowley,  may  also  be  reck- 
eaed  amoog  the  dramatic  writers  of  considerable 
DDle  who  were  the  cotemporaries  of  Shakspeare, 
thoogh  most,  or  all,  of  them  survived  him,  aod  noue 
of  them  began  to  write  SO  early  as  he  did.  John 
Webster  is  said  to  have  been  parish  clerk  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holhoro,  and  a  member  of  the  Merchaot 
Tailors'  Company.  Of  fonr  dramatic  pieces  of 
vhich  he  is  the  sole  author,  besides  two  comedies 
which  he  wrote  in  ciuijanction  with  Rowley,  and 
other  two  in  which  he  assisted  Decker,  his  trnge- 
diea  of  The  White  Devil,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Malfy,  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  character  of 
Vitturia  Corombona,  the  White  Devil,  is  drawn 
trith great  spirit;  and  the  delineatioa  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Malfy  displays  not  only  remarkable  power 
■ad  origiDHlity  of  imagiuation,  but  a  dramatic  skill 
■0*1  Judgment  which  perhaps  no  one  of  the  other 
niters  we  have  named  aloug  with  Webster  has  any- 
where matched.  None  of  them  has  either  so  litUe 
flitravagsnce,  or  so  much  of  the  true  terrific.  "  To 
i»DTe  a  horror  skillfully,"  says  Lamb — "  to  touch  a 
soul  to  the  quick — to  lay  upon  fear  as  mnch  as  it  can 
bmr— to  weao  and  weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to 
<ln^  aod  then  step  in  with  mortal  instmments  to 
>>ks  its  bst  forfeit;  this  only  a  Webster  can  do. 
Writers  of  an  inferior  genius  may  *  npon  horror's 
head  horrors  accnmalate,'  bot  they  can  not  do  this." ' 
Webster  seems  to  have  been  a  slow  writer,  which 
It  may  be  presumed  few  of  his  cotemporaries  were. 
Is  H  advertisement  prefixed  to  his  White  Devil,  he 

-  Pi  t  MiM  ia  tnoomctlr  acceUad,  but  Pope  baa  copied  the  error. 
^von  had  a  enpy  of  ChapMa'a  traoaiatioa  which  had  baboged  to 

mi  it  wbich  the  latter  had  noted  mntf  of  lha  iBlaTpoUtiona  <rf 
inikcfnoT,  of  Khom,  indeed,  ai  Wartoo  remark*,  a  ililigeDt  oh- 
»n*t  euiljr  diicera  that  he  waa  no  rarelew  ntiet.—Hitl.  Eng. 
I^'-  i'-  ITS.  le  the  Plvfaoa  lo  bia  own  Iliad,  Pope  faaa  allawed  to 
'  ^'paia  -*■  daring  fierrapirit  that  animatea  kia  tnnalation,  which  ia 
"otlbiii)  like  what  me  might  imagine  Homer  himaelf  might  have 
■nt  U&n  he  airiTed  to  yean  of  diacretioa."  Dryden  haa  told  oa  alao 

Waller  need  to  aay  ha  naTer  coold  read  it  without  incredibU 
'nupin.  h  a  DM*  apon  Warton,  by  the  late  Mr.  Park,  it  i*  aUtad 
"in  '■  thapmw'B  own  oopj  of  hia  trmnalatioa  of  Homer,  currected  bj 
^  ■  ikneglMiit  for  a  future  editiuo,  wai  purchaied  for  flre  ahillinga 

th*  Outf  of  Edwwda,  by  Mr.  Stearan*,  and  at  the  aale  of  hia 
■■*•■«  IB08,  WH  truiferred  to  the  iDvaluabla  library  of  Mr.  Heber," 
^■■■(Mo'i  Hitd,  in  a  complete  form,  wai  firtt  printed  without  date, 
^teitaiDlr  after  the  acecision  of  Jamea  I.,  U>  whoae  boo,  Princa 
It »  dedicated.  The  OdjWMy  wu  puMiabed  ia  1814. 
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says,  "  To  those  who  report  I  was  a  long  time  in 
fioiahiog  this  tragedy,  I  confess  I  do  not  write  with 
a  goose-quill  winged  with  two  feathers;  and,  if 
tbey  will  needs  make  it  my  fault,  I  mast  answer 
them  with  thu  of  Euripides  to  Aleestides,  a  tragic 
writer.  Aleestides  objecting  that  EnriiHdes  had 
only  ia  three  days  composed  three  veraes,  whereas 
lumself  had  written  three  hundred:  thou  tell'st 
trath,  qnoth  he;  but  here's  the  difference — thine 
shall  only  be  rmd  for  three  dayii  whereas  mine 
shall  continue  three  ages."  It  will  be  seen,  from 
this  passage,  that  Webster  was  not  wanting  in  a  due 
sense  of  hia  own  merits ;  he  seems  also  to  have  had 
a  soflScient  contempt  for  the  pablic  taste  of  his  day, 
or,  at  least,  for  tliat  of  the  ordinary  audiences  of  the 
theater  where  his  piece  had  been  brought  out.  "  I 
have  noted,"  he  says,  *'  most  of  the  people  that  come 
to  that  play-house  resemble  those  ignorant  asses 
who,  visiting  stationers*  shops,  their  use  in  not  to  ia< 
quire  for  good  books,  but  new  books ;"  and  be  add^ 
•«  Should  a  man  present  to  snch  an  auditory  the  most 
sententious  tragedy  that  ever  was  written,  observ* 
ing  all  the  critical  laws,  as  height  of  style  and  grar- 
ity  of  person — enrich  it  wit^  the  sententious  Choros, 
and,  aa  it  were,  enliven  death  in  the  passionate  and 
weighty  Nnntios ;  yet,  after  all  thia  divine  rapture, 
. «  .  .  the  breath  that  comes  from  the  nncapaUe 
mulUtode  is  able  to  pcuson  it."  We  can  not  discero 
in  all  this  the  modesty  which  Mr.  Lamb  so  much, 
praises.'  Neither  does  Webster  greatly  shine  aa  a 
critic  of  the  performances  of  others  in  a  sutHOqueat 
paragraph  of  his  advertisement  or  preface,  in  which 
he  gives  us  hia  opinion  of  some  of  his  cotemporaries:. 
"I  have  ever,"  he  observes,  "truly  cherished  my 
good  opioion  of  other  men's  worthy  labors,  espe- 
cially of  that  full  and  heightened  style  of  Maater- 
Cbapman;  the  labored  and  understanding  works  of 
Master  Jonson  ;  the  no  less  worthy  composores  of 
the  most  worthily  excellent  Master  Beaumont  and 
Master  Fletcher;  and  lastly,  without  wrong  last  to- 
be  named,  the  right  hapjfy  and  copious  induatry  of 
Master  Shakspeare^  MaMUr  Decker^  and  Moiter- 
I^vKod,"  All  this  may  be  frank  enough,  aa  Lamb 
calls  it,  but  it  is  certainly  not  particularly  discrim- 
inating. Thomas  Middleton  is  the  author,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  between  tweo^  nod  thirty  dramntio 
pieces,  his  associates  in  those  which  he  did  not  write- 
entirely  himself  being  Decker,  Rowley,  Jonson, 
Fletcher,  and  Massinger.  One  of  his  plays,  a  com- 
edy called  The  Old  Law,  which  he  wrote  in  con- 
junction with  Rowley  (and  which  was  afterward 
improved  by  Massinger),  appeara  to  have  been  acted 
so  early  as  1599 ;  and  another  was  published  in  IGOit. 
The  greater  number  of  his  pieces  sre  comedies,  and, 
compared  wilh  most  of  hia  cotemporaries,  he  has  a. 
good  deal  of  comic  talent;  bat  hia  most  noted  dra- 
matic production  is  his  tra^-comedy  of  The  Witch, 
which  remained  in  mannscript  till  a  small  impresaioa. 
of  it  was  printed,  in  177B,  by  Isaac  Reed,  after  it- 
had  been  suggested  by  Steeveos  that  it  had  proba- 
bly been  written  before  Macbeth,  and  might  have 
been  the  source  from  which  Shakspeare  borrowed: 
hia  witches  in  that  play.  The  commeotaton  would' 
1  SpadMHk  1.  no. 
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bave  every  thing,  io  Shakipeare  aod  everj  bodj 
elae,  to  be  borrowed  or  stoleo  :  they  have  the  geniua 
and  the  zenl  of  thief-catchers  iD  ferretiog  out  and 
ezpowog  all  traiufereiiGeB  among  writere,  real  and 
imagiDary,  of  thoughts,  words,  and  syUablea ;  and  io 
tbo  present  case,  as  ia  maoy  others,  their  profes- 
Honal  ardor  seemi  to  have  mads  a  great  deal  out  of 
very  little.  Lamb,  io  aa  adminUe  criticianit  has 
pointed  out  the  eisential  diflbraneBB  between  the 
witchea  of  Shalupeare  and  thoae  of  lifUddlehm;* 
from  whose  play,  however,  Shakspeare  appears  to 
have  taken  a  few  lines  of  his  ineaatations ;  uoless, 
indeed — which  we  think  not  improbable— the  verses 
in  question  were  common  popolar  rhymes,  preserv- 
ed among  the  tniditiona  of  th&  onrsery  or  the  coun- 
try fireside.  Middleton's  witches  have  little  of  the 
snpernBtaral  awfubess  of  Shakspeare's.  Their 
names,  and  some  of  the  properties,"  as  Lamb  ob- 
serves, "  which  Middleton  has  given  to  his  bags,  ex- 
cite smiles.  The  Weird  Sisters  are  serious  things. 
Their  presence  can  not  coexist  with  mirth.  But, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  the  witchee  of  Middleton  are 
fine  creations.  Their  power,  too,  ie,  in  some  meas- 
ure, over  the  mind.  They  raise  jars,  jealonsies, 
strifes,  like  a  thkk  tcuff  o'er  life."  Still  another 
and  lower  species  of  Mritch — the  plain,  traditional, 
old  woman  witch  of  our  aneeBtors,"  as  Lamb  has 
called  her,  **  poor,  deformed,  and  ignorant ;  the  ter- 
ror of  villages,  herself  amenable  to  a  justice,"  is  the 
heroine  of  the  trsgi-comedy  of  the  Witch  of  Ed- 
monton, the  joint  production  of  Rowley,  Ford,  and 
Becker.  Thomas  Decker  was  the  author  of,  or  a 
contributor  to,  more  than  thirty  plays  in  all,  nearly 
two  thirds  of  which,  however,  have  perished.  He 
has  not  mach  high  imaginatitHi,  but  considerable 
liveliness  of  fancy.  His  best  pieces  are  bis  come- 
dies of  Old  Fortunatns  and  The  Honest  Whore ; 
and  his  sinrited  Satiromastix,  the  principal  oharaeter 
in  which,  Horace  Jnnior,  is  a  humorona  caricature 
of  Ben  Jonson,  who  had  previously  ridiculed  Decker 
upon  the  stage,  io  Crispinus,  the  hero  of  his  satirical 
fcomedy  of  The  Poetaster.  John  Mareton  is  the 
author  of  eight  plays,  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
in  his  own  day  a  great  reputation  as  a  dramaUet. 
He  is  to  be  classed,  however,  with  Sackville  aod 
Chapman,  as  having  more  poetical  than  dramatic 
genius ;  although  he  has  given  no  proof  of  a  creative 
imagination  equal  to  what  is  displayed  in  the  early 
poetry  of  the  former,  and  the  best  of  Chapman's  is 
instinct  with  a  diviner  fire.  But  he  is,  nevertheless, 
a  very  imposing  deelaimer  in  verae.  Beudas  his 
phiys,  Marston  published  two  volnmea  of  poetry: 
the  second,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  a  collection 
of  sathres,  in  three  books,  entitled  The  Scourge 
of  Villainy,'*  a  set  of  very  vigoroos  aod  animated 
Jnvenalian  chants.  Of  Robert  Tailor  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  he  is  the  author  of  one  play,  a 
comedy,  entitled  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl, 
which  was  acted  io  1613,  and  published  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  is  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Collection, 
and  Mr.  Lamb  has  extracted  from  it  the  most  inter- 
esting BiBenes,  which,  however,  derive  their  interest 
rather  from  the  force  of  the  situation  (one  that  has 

>  UpMllieai,  t.  187. 


been  turned  to  better  account  in  oUier  haedi)  thu 
from  any  thing  very  impressive  io  its  treatment. 
The  merit  of  a  perspicuous  style  ia  nearly  nil  that 
can  be  awarded  to  this  writw.  Cyril  Tounieur  is 
known  aa  the  author  of  two  surviving  dmmss— The 
Revenger's  Tragedy,  and  The  Atheist's  Tragedy, 
besides  a  tragi-comwlyt  called  The  Noblemao,  whicli 
is  lost.'  The  RereDger's  Tragedy,  in  particalir, 
which  is  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  CoUeetioa,  boUi  in 
Uie  development  of  character  and  the  conduct  of  the 
action,  evinces  a  rare  dramatic  skill,  and  tbe  d»- 
logue  in  parts  is  wonderfully  fine — natural  aod  direct 
as  that  of  real  passion,  yet  ennobled  by  the  bresth- 
ii^  thoughts  and  burning  words  of  a  poetic  inugioa- 
tion — by  images  and  lines  that  plow  into  the  meoi' 
ory  and  tbe  heart.  William  Rowley,  whose  co- 
operation in  the  Witch  of  Edmonton  with  Decker 
aod  Ford  has  been  already  noticed,  owes  tbe  great- 
er  part  of  his  reputation  to'  his  having  been  takes 
into  partnership,  in  the  composition  of  some  of  tbsir 
pieces,  by  Middleton,  Webster,  Massinger,  aod  other 
writers  mm-e  enuoeot  than  himself;  but  be  has  she 
left  us  a  tragedy  and  three  comedies  of  bis  oini. 
He  has  his  share  of  the  cordial  aod  stnughtforward 
manner  of  onr  old  dramatists;  bntvot  a  great  deal 
more  that  is  of  much  value.  Of  the  style  of  hit 
comedy  a  judgment  may.be  formed  from  tbe  &cl, 
recorded  by  Laogbaine,  that  certain  of  tbe  eceoea 
of  one  of  his  pieces,  "A  Shoemaker's  a  Gentleman," 
used  to  be  commonly  performed  by  the  strolliag  act- 
ors at  Bartholomew  and  Southward  fairs.  Though 
he  appears  to  have  begun  to  write,  at  least  in  asw- 
ciation  with  others,  some  ten  years  before  the  desth 
of  Shakspeare,  Rowley  probably  survived  the  mid- 
dle of  tbe  century.  So,  also,  may  we  suppose,  did 
Thomas  Hey  wood,  tbe  most  rapid  and  volomiDoiis 
of  English  writers,  who  appeua  to  have  written  for 
the  stage  as  early  as  1596,  bnt  whose  iBsC-published 
piece,  written  in  conjunction  with  Rowley,  was  not 
printed  till  1665.'  Heywood,  according  to  hrs  own 
account,  in  an  Address  to  the  Reader  prefixed  to  tbe 
tragi-comedy  of  The  English  Traveler,  poidished  in 
1633,  had  then,  as  be  phrases  it,  "had  eitber  an 
entire  hand,  or,  at  the  least,  a  main  finger."  in  the 
incredible  number  of  two  hundred  and  twestr  dra* 
matic  productions !  •*  True  it  is,"  he  adds,  that 
my  plays  are  not  exposed  nnto  the  world  in  vol- 
umes, to  bear  the  title  of  Works,  as  others.  One 
reason  is  that  many  of  them,  by  shifting  and  change 
of  companies,  have  been  negligently  lost ;  others  of 
them  are  still  retained  in  the  hands  of  some  acton 
who  think  it  against  their  pectdiar  profit  to  bare 
them  come  in  print ;  and  B  diird,  that  it  never  ww 
any  great  ambition  m  me  to  be  io  this  kind  votnioi- 
nously  read."  Besides  bis  plays,  too,  HeT^^ood, 
who  was  an  actor,  aod  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  wrote  nn- 

1  Dnke,  in  bii  work  antitleil  SbskepeBn  and  TiBU  'n>1.  it.  f- 
970],  •peaks  of  The  NoUmmd  utf  1i«  had  ibmI  il— tellinr  ui  (Mil. 
aa  well  m  Toamaor'a  two  tnfediet,  eootaina  "  worn*  Terr  bnaiilii' 
pamgea  and  Km  aatlra  ■onea  of  fmU  awnt."  Ia  fact,  Ibr  phr  w 
Iwlievad  norer  to  bare  bam  |«iBtod  ;  bnt  a  Baaaieript  eopr  (4*  it «« 
ia  tbe  collaetion  of  Mr.  WarbattaM,  tha  Somenet  bnald,  «liieb  m 
doatnr^  bf  bli  cook. 

>  Sao  Dodile r'a  Old  Playa,  adit,  of  IBM  j  rii.  «8  tad  Ot 
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nWFiMiB  other  "woAs,  several  of  tbeui  large  Tolamea 
ID  quarto  aod  folio.  Amoeg  tbem  are  a  traoslatioa 
1^  SaHuit ;  a  folio  Tolame,  entitled  **  The  Hierarchy 
of  the  Blened  Angela;**  a  uOeaeral  Hlttoiy  of 
Womea  ;**  aed  another  work,  entitled  •*  Nine  Booka 
of  Variooa  History  coDcemiag  Womeaf**  n  foBo  of 
between  four  and  lire  httndred  pages,  which,  in  a 
Lttia  note  oa  the  last  page,  he  |ells  ns  was  all  ex- 
cogitated, written,  and  printed  in  seventeen  weeks. 
Of  bis  plays  above  twenty  are  still  extant — about  a 
tithe  of  the  prodigious  litter.  Two  of  them,  his  trag-' 
adf  of  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kiodness,  and  his  his- 
torical play  of  The  Foot  'Prentices  of  London,  are 
ID  Dodaley ;  and  three  more,  his  tragi-comedies  of 
The  English  TraTeler.  The  Royal  King  and  Loyal 
Snbject,  and  A  Challenge  for  Beanty,  are  in  Dilk's 
Collection.  Lamb  has  very  happily  characterized 
Heywood  in  a  few  words ;  »  Heywood  ia  a  sort  td 
pme  Shakapeare.  His  scenes  are  to  tlie  fall  aa 
oatBral  and  affecting;  But  we  miss  the  poet,  that 
which  in  Shakapeare  always  appears  out  and  above  : 
the  surface  of  the  nature."  His  plays,  however,  are  1 
for  the  greater  'part  in  verse,  which  at  least  has 
rase  of  flow  eooagh ;  and  he  may  be  s^-led  not  only 
a  prose  Shakspeere,  bat  a  more  poetical  Richard- 
aoo.  If  he  has  not  quite  the  power  of  Lilb  in 
ffhac  baa  been  called  the  domestic  tragedy,  which 
IS  the  species  to  which  his  best  pieces  belong,  he 
eicela  that  modern  dramatist  both  in  facility  and 
*ariely.^ 

fittt  the  names  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  the 
preieot  peitod  that  hold  rank,  the  nearest  to  Shak- 
ipeara  atiU  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Those  of 
Beanmont  and  Fletcher  must  be  regarded  aa  iodi- 
cuiiig  one  poet  rather  than  two,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  taske  any  thing  of  the  contradictory  acconnu 
that  have  been  handed  down  as  to  their  respective 
ihares  in  the  plays  published  in  their  conjoint 
Dimea,  and  the  plays  themselves  fhrnish  no  evi- 
deuce  that  is  more  decisive.  The  only  ascertained 
&ct8  relatmg  to  this  point  are  the  following :  that 
John  Fletcher  was  abont  ten  years  older  than  his 
tneai  Francis  Beaumont,  the  former  having  been 
bora  in  1576,  the  hitter  in  1585 ;  that  Beaumont, 
however,  as  far  as  is  known,  came  first  before  the 
worM  aa  a  writer  of  poetry,  his  translation  of  the 
story  of  Salmacis  and  Hermnidiroditas,  from  the 
FoQith  Book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  having  been 
pnbliahed  in  1602,  when  he  was  only  in  his  seven- 
teenth year;  that  the  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple 
ud  Gray's  Inn  (consisting  of  only  a  few  pages), 
produced  in  1612,  was  written  by  Beanmont  alone; 
that  the  pastrol  drama  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess 
<■  entirely  Fletcher's ;  that  the  first-pobKshed  of 

*  Mr.  HilkM  (Intnd.  to  Lit.  of  Gor.  iii.  «B)  natei  that  betwMn 
brtJudH^pl^an  uanbadtaHaTwasd;  in  bat,  mlr  tms^iix 
"■■>>B|  Hijrt  kftva  bMB  Maribed  to  hin,  mad  nlj  iwratTHhra*  can 
la  duiNnlr  nld  to  ba  tut.  (Sea  DoiUlor,  edit,  of  ISM,  ni.  318,  tt 
Mf.)  Ifr.  Hallain  ii  mlao  not  quite  cornet  in  •liewhare  natin^  (ii. 

Ah  HarwMd'a  pby  of  A  Woum  KilM  with  XMmm  bMia  Hm 
'm*  «f  1600,  ud  im  apmkiaf  of  il  u  eutaialy  Ui  wiUflM  pradtwliao. 
^oriiMl  kaown  edition,  which  iicaUadth*  Ihtad,  fa  datadlSIT; 
•O"!  Uw  MtliaBt  iKitica  of  iha  play  being  actad  ii  In  1603.  TVo  other 
rl*f<,th(Gmud  Second  part*  irf  The  Death  of  Robert  Sari  of  Hant- 
'Hi».  eikarwiae  called  Rabia  Hoed,  whidi  hare  been  aaeribed  to 
^wMd,  war*  poUiihed  in  UOI.  Bnt  then  ia  loiaa  doubt  u  to  hia 
diuttiihaaipieeea. 


the  pieces  wUeh  have  been  ascribed  to  the  two 
assorted  te^tiier,  the  comedy  of  The  Woman- 
Hater,  appeared  in  1607;  that  Beaamont  died  in 
March,  1616 ;  and  that,  between  that  date  and  tiie 
death  of  Fletchw,  in  16S5,  then  were  bronglit  out, 
as  appears  from  the  not«>book  of  Sir  Heniy  Her- 
bert, deputy  master  of  the  Revels,  at  least  eleven 
of  the  plays  found  in  the  collection  of  their  works, 
besides  two  others  that  were  hron^t  out  in  1626, 
and  two  more  that  are  lost.  '  Deducting  the  four- 
teen pieces  which  tlius  appear  certiunly  to  belong 
to  Fletcher  exclasively  (except  that  in  one  of  them. 
The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  he  is  said  to  hare  been  as- 
sisted by  Rowley),  t^tere  still  remain  thirty-aeTen 
or  thirty-eight  which  it  is  posnble  thoy  may  have 
written  together  in  the  nine  or  ten  years  over 
which  their  poetical  partnerdiip  is  supposed  to  have 
extended.^  Eighteen  of  Beanmont  and  Fletcher's 
pbtys*  incloding  the  Masqae  by  the  former  ud  die 
Pastoral  by  the  latter,  wen  puMisbed  separately 
before  1640;  thirty-four  more  were  Hrst  pnUished 
together  in  a  folio  volnme  in  1647;  and  the  whole 
were  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of  a  comedy  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost  (The  Wild  Goose  Chase),' 
making  a  collection  of  fiA.y-tfaree  pieces  in  all,  in 
another  folio,  in  1679.  Beanmont  and  Fletcher 
want  altogether  that  v^iite  heat  of  passion  by  which 
Shakspeare  fuses  all  things  into  life  and  poetry  at  a 
touch,  often  making  a  single  brief  utteraoce  flash 
upon  ns  n  fiiU  though  momentary  view  of  a  charac- 
ter, which  all  that  follows  deepens  and  fixes,  and 
makes  the  more  like  to  actual  seeing  with  the  eyes 
and  hearing  with  the  ean.  His  waa  a  deeper, 
higher,  in  every  way  more  extended  and  capeeiona, 
nature  than  theirs.  They  want  his  profound  medi- 
tative j^iloaophy  as  moch  as  tb^  do  his  burning 
poetry.  Neither  have  they  avoided  nearly  to  the 
same  degree  that  he  has  done  the  degradation  of  their 
'fine  gold  by  the  intermixture  of  baser  metnl.  They 
have  given  us  all  sorts  of  writing,  good,  bed,  end  in- 
different, in  abundance.  Without  referring  in  par- 
ticular to  wiiBt  we  DOW  deem  the  indecency  and 
licentiousness  which  pollutes  all  thehr  plays, -but 
which,  strange  to  say,  seems  not  to  have  been  look- 
ed upon  in  that  light  by  anybody  in  their  own  age, 
simply  because  it  ia  usnally  wrapped  in  very  trans- 
parent dauhU  aOendre,  tliey  might,  if  judged  by 
nearly  one  half  irf*  tSi  tli«f  have  left  us,  be  held  to 
betong  to  almost  die  lowest  rank  of  our  dramatists 
instead  of  the  highest.  There  ia  seaitwly  one  nS 
their  dramas  that  does  not  bear  marke  of  haste  and 
carelessness,  or  of  a  bright  light  in  some  part  or 
other  from  the  play-house  tastes  or  complianceB  to 
which  they  were  wont  too  easily  to  give  themselves 
up  wfaeo  the  louder  applause  of  the  day  and  the 
town  made  them  thonghtiess  of  their  truer  fkme. 
But  fortuQBtely,  on  the  other  hand,  in  scarcely  any 
of  their  pieces  is  the  deformity  thns  occasioned 
more  dno  partial :  tiie  cireomataDees  in  which  they 
wrot»  have  somewhat  debased  the  produce  of  tiieir 

>  One,  the  cemedr  of  the  CoTODalioo,  ii  aIbo  attribnted  to  Shirlej. 

*  Thii  plaj,  one  of  the  beat  of  Fletchn'i  comediea,  for  it  wa«  n»' 
pradaeed  till  aoma  years  after  Beaamont'a  death,  had  been  frt\  ."']•  y 
iMOfcrad ud  printed hjr itieirin  ion. 
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fioe  geoiuB.  but  their  genios  itaelf  suffered  DDtfaiog 
from  the  anworthj  utes  it  wat  often  pnt  to.  It 
■priagB  Dp  agiiD  from  the  Aaat  aod  mad  as  guy  a 
creatttre  of  the  elemeots  as  ever,  Boaring  and  fliag* 
iog  at  heaven's  gate*  m  if  it  had  never  touched  the 
groand.  NothiDg  ean  go  beyond  ^e  flow  and  brill- 
iancy of  the  diabgne  of  these  writers  in  their  hap- 
pier Boenes ;  it  is  the  ridiest  atretm  oi  real  conver- 
MtioDf  edged  with  the  fire  of  poetry.  For  Uio 
drama  of  Beaumont  and  FlMcher  is  as  essentially 
poetical  and  imaginative,  though  not  in  bo  high  a 
style,  as  that  of  Shakspeare ;  aod  they,  too,  even  if 
they  were  not  great  dramatists,  would  still  be  great 
poets.  Much  of  their  verse  is  among  the  sweetest 
ia  the  language ;  and  many  of  the  Ivrical  passages, 
in  particular,  with  which  their  pwya  are  inter, 
spersed)  have  a  diviner  soul  of  soog  in  them  than 
almost  any  other  compoBitions  of  the  same  class. 
As  dramatists  they  are  far  inferior  to  Shakspeare, 
not  only,  as  we  have  said,  in  striking  developowot 
nod  consisteot  preserrBtioo  of  character— in  other 
words,  in  ti-uth  and  force  of  coneeption— but  also 
both  in  tbe  originati^  aod  the  variety  (tf  their  crea- 
tions in  that  departmoDt;  they  hove  confined  them- 
selves to  a  comparmtively  small  number  of  broadly- 
distinguished  figoresi  which  they  delineate  in  a 
dashing,  sceoe-painting  faabioo,  brioging  out  their 
peculiarities  rather  by  force  of  sitnatton  and  con- 
trast with  one  another,  than  by  the  form  aod  aspect 
with  which  each  individually  looks  forth  and  emerges 
from  the  canvas.  But  all  the  resources  of  this  in- 
ferior style  of  art  they  avail  themselves  of  with  the 
boldness  of  conscious  power,  aod  with  wonderful 
skill  and  effect.  Their  invenUon  of  plot  and  inci- 
dent is  fertile  in  the  highest  degree;  and  in  the 
conduct  of  a  story  for  the  mere  purposeB  of  the 
BtsgOt  for  keainag  the  attention  of  an  audience 
awake  and  their  expectation  saspended  thnnighoat 
the  whole  course  of  the  action,  they  excel  Shak-' 
speare,  who,  aimiog  at  higher  things,  and  producing 
his  more  gtowing  fHCtures  by  fewer  strokes,  ia  care- 
less idmnt  the  mere  excitement  of  curiosity,  where- 
as they  are  tempted  to  linger  as  long  as  possible 
over  every  scene,  both  for  that  end,  and  because 
their  proper  method  of  evolving  character  and  pas- 
sion is  by  such  delay  and  repetition  of  touch  upon 
touch.  By  reason  principally  of  thn  difference,  the 
plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  great  days 
of  the  stage,  and  so  long  as  the  state  of  pablio  man- 
ners tolerated  their  lieeose  and  grossness,  were 
much  greater  favorites  than  those  of  Shakspeare  in 
oar  theaters ;  two  of  theirs,  Bryden  tells  ns,  were 
acted  in  his  tisM  for  ona  of  Shakapeare'a ;  their 
intrigues,  their  lively  and  florid  but  not  subtil  dia- 
It^ne,  their  strongly-marked  bat  somewhat  exag- 
gerated represeutatkMis  of  character,  their  exhibi- 
tions of  passion,  apt  to  run  a  little,  into  the  melo- 
dramatic, were  more  level  to  the  general  appre- 
hension, aod  were  found  to  be  more  entertaining, 
than  his  higher  art  and  grander  poetry.  Beau- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what 
has  already  been  said,  are,  upon  the  whole,  greater 
in  comedy  than  in  tragedy ;  and  they  seem  them- 
selves to  have  felt  that  iheu-  genius  led  them  more 


to  the  former — for,  of  th«r  plays,  only  ten  are 
tragedies,  while  their  comedies  amount  to  twenty- 
four  or  tweo^-five,  the  rert  being  what  were  dien 
called  tragi-comedies-^n  many  of  which,  hoWever. 
it  is  tme,  the  Interest  is,  in  pert  at  least,  of  a  tragic 
character,  atehough  die  story  ends  happily.'  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  their  tragedies  have  bIsi» 
soma  comic  passsges ;  sDd,  In  regard  to  tltis  matter, 
indeed,  Uieir  playa  mny  be  generally  descifl»ed  as 
cDMistingt  Id  the  words  of  the  prologue  to  one  of 
Uiam,*of 

**  ItaMloule  iMBM  nind  wMi  ao -raliw  nriiia.** 
Undoubtedly,  taking  them  all  in  all,  they  have  left 
ns  the  richest  and  most  magnificaot  drama  we  pos- 
sess after  that  of  Shakspeare — the  most  tastiDct 
and  alive  both  with  the  true  dramatic  spirit  sod 
with  that  of  general  poetic  beauty  and  povrer— tbe 
moat  brilliantly  Bitted  up  with  wit  and  hnmor— 
the  freshest  and  most  vivid  as  well  as  verioas  jiic- 
ture  of  human  mnmiera  nnd  passions — the  traeti 
mirror,  and  at  die  same  time  the  finest  embelfoh- 
ment.  of  nature. 

Ben  Jonsoo  was  tiorn  in  1574,  br  two  years  bs- 
fore  Fletcher,  whom  be  survived  twelve  yein. 
dying  in  1637.  He  is  supposed  to  have  began  to 
write  for  the  stage  so  early- as  lfi93;  but  nothing 
that  he  produced  attracted  any  atteotion  till  his 
comedy  of  Every  Man  in  his  Hamor  was  brought 
out  at  the  Rose  Theater  in  1596.  This  play, 
greatly  altered  and  improved,  was  published  in 
1598 ;  and  between  that  date  aod  his  death  JonsoD 
produced  above  fifty  more  dramatic  pieces  ia  all,  of 
which  ten  are  comedies,  three  what  he  called  com- 
ical satires,  only  two  tragedies,  and  all  tbe  reit 
masques,  pageants,  or  other  court  entertainments. 
His  two  tragedies  of  Sejaons  and  Catiline  ara  ad- 
mitted on  nil  hands  to  be  nearly  worthless ;  and  bb 
fome  rests  almost  endrefy  upon  his  first  comedy, 
his  three  subsequent  comedies  of  Volpone  or  Tbe 
Fox,  Epicoene  or  The  Silent  Woman,  nnd  Tbe 
Alchemist,  his  court  masques,  and  a  pastoral  entitled 
The  Sad  Shepherd,  which  was  left  unfinished  st 
his  death.  Ben  Jonson's  comedies  admit  of  no 
comparisoD  with  those  of  Shakspeare  or  of  Besa- 
mont  and  Fletcher :  he  belongs  to  another  scbooK 
His  plays  are  professed  attempts  to  revive,  id  En- 
glish, the  old  classic  Roman  drama,  aod  aim  in  their 
construction  at  a  rigorous  adherence  to  the  modab 
afforded  by  those  of  Flaotus,  and  Terence,  sod 
Seneca.  They  are  admirable  for  their  elabwat* 
art,  which  is,  moreover,  informed  by  a  power  of 
strong  coujeption  of  a  decidedly  original  character; 
they  abound  bnfh  in  wit  and  ehtqaenee,  which  is 
some  passages  rises  to  the  glow  of  poetry;  die 
figures  of  the  scene  stand  out  in  high  relief,  etery 
one  of  them,  from  the  most  important  to  the  moat 

>  Th«  CuaUtmaftlit  CaantiT. 

■  Tht  Mlowinc  dafinilicn  of  wbkt  wu  famerlf  nndcntood  bj  tW 
lann  tnp-OMiadj,  or  tngic-coBMdjr,  ii  ginn  by  Flawhar  is  ik*  ^1* 
kca  ta  hii  Puthfal  ShephsTd>M ; — "  A.  tngie-oooMdj  ti  net  to  cbIM 
in  nipsct  of  mirtb  knd  killing,  bat  in  respect  it  wmat*  dcathi  (whirli 
ii  mongk  to  Bsale  it  ma  tng^y) :  j»t  briBfi  Mm  near  to  it  (wtieh 
iiMonfli  tomaka  it  Bonnvd]'};  which  {wfc,  tifie  cawedy]  mam  b* 
n  repraMBtntioa  of  bnillar  profit,  with  ivA  ktad  of  tmUa  m  m 
oanba  wilhoDt;  aoihat  ■  fod  ii  HUwfiil  n  Una  u  Ik  a  tnf*'Ji*°' 
j  MM  pti^W  at  ia  a  eaeMdy." 
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iongniicsat,  being  fivished  off  at  all.  plants  with 
the  nuoBteit  ouw;  Uw  dmiogae  csrriBe  (w  tlie  m- 
doe.  end  ie  eninieted  ia  manj  parte  with  tha  right 
diiDiatic  raeiproeatioa ;  and  tha  plot  ia  in  gaoend 
coBtrived  and  avohrad  with  tha  tame  learned  skill, 
and  the  bbom  attention  to  detail,  that  are  diowo 
ia  all  other  particulars.  Bat  the  executioD,  even 
wbsre  it  is  moet  briUiant,  a  bard  aod  RQgnlsr; 
Dothing  ■aema  to  flow  oatarally  and  freely;  the 
wbole  has  an  air  of  coDstraint,  and  effort,  and  ex- 
iggenitioo  ;  aod  the  effect  that  is  produced  by  the 
iDMt  arrootiog  paseages  is  the  most  aodramatic  that 
can  be— namely,  a  graatar  aympathy  with  the  per^ 
fbrmaDce  as  a  work  of  art  thao  aa  aoj  tbiog  else.  It 
Hiay  be  added  that  Jooson's  eharactora,  though  vig- 
nronsly  delineatedt  and  thongh  not  perhaps  abso- 
lutely &1m  to  natnra,  are  moat  of  them  rather  of 
the  class  of  har  oeeaiiooal  exereseanees  and  ecceo- 
nicitiea  than  samples  of  any  general  hnmanity; 
they  are  the  odditiaa  and  perversions  of  a  partica- 
hr  ig»  or  state  of  manners,  and  have  no  noirersal 
troth  or  interest.  What  is  called  the  humor  of 
J«BBoo  consists  entirely  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
more  ludierona  kioda  of  these  morbid  aberratiooa  : 
lika  every  thing  about  faint,  it  haa  force  and  racioesa 
oDODgb.  bat  will  be  most  relished  by  those  who  are 
iKost  amused  by  daaciag  bears  and  other  shows  of 
tliat  class.  It  seldom  or  never  makes  the  heart 
luigh.bke  the  hamor  of  Shakspeare,  which  is,  in- 
deed,  a  quality  of  altogether  another  essence.  Aa 
a  poet,  Jonaon  is  greatest  in  his  nasqnas  and  other 
owit  pageants.  The  airy  elegance  of  theee  com- 
positions  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  stern  and  rug- 
ged Btreagth  of  his  other  works ;  the  lyrical  parts  of 
them  ia  particular  have  often  a  grace  and  sportive- 
■Mas,  a  flow  aa  well  as  a  finish,  tha  eflect  of  which 
is  veiy  brilliant.  Still,  even  io  these,  we  waat  the 
dewy  light  and  rich-colored  irradiation  of  the 
poetry  of  Slmkapeare  and  Fletcher:  the  luster  is 
pare  and  bright,  bat  at  the  same  time  cold  and 
sharp,  like  that  of  crystal.  Id  Jooson's  uufinished 
pastoral  of  The  Sad  Shepherd  there  ia  some  pic- 
toresqae  description  and  more  very  barmooioaa 
versa,  and  the  best  parts  of  it  (much  of  it  ia  poor 
eeragb)  are  perhaps  in  a  higher  style  thao  any 
thing  ebe  he  has  written ;  but  to  compare  it,  as  hu 
amietioies  been  donot  either  as  a  poem  or  aa  a 
(Izwoa,  with  The  Faithfhl  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher, 
•aems  to  ns  to  evince  a  deficiency  of  trae  feeliog 
for  the  highest  things,  equal  to  what  wooM  be 
showB  by  preferring,  as  has  also  been  done  by  some 
critics,  the  humor  of  Johoson  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare. Fletcher's  pastoral,  blasted  as  it  is  in  some 
ports  bj  fire  not  from  heaven,  is  stilt  a  green  and 
leafy  wilderness  of  poetical  beauty;  Jonson's,  de- 
formed also  by  some  brutality  more  elaborate  than 
ODj  thing  of  the  same  sort  io  Fletcher,  is  at  the 
'wst  bat  a  trim  gardea,  and,  had  it  been  ever  so 
btppily  finisbedt  wonld  have  been  nothing  more. 

After  Shakspearet  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
JoMOQ,  the  next  great  name  in  our  drama  is  that 
of  PhiTip  Massinger,  who  was  born  in  1664,  and  ia 
■apposed  to  have  begun  to  write  for  the  stage  aoon 
B&«r  1606,  aMiough  his  first  pnbltshed  play,  his 


tragedy  d  the  Vli^n  Martyr,  fn  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Decker,  did  not  appnt  HR  1693.  OS 
tfairi^-eight  dramatic  jaeet»  which  he  Is  said  to 
have  written,  only  eighteen  have  been  preserved ; 
eight  othen  were  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wnrbur- 
too,  which  his  servant  destrt^ed.  Massinger,  like 
Jonaon,  had  received  a  learned  education,  and  his 
classic  reading  has  colored  his  style  aod  maoner; 
but  he  had  scarcely  so  much  originality  of  genius 
aa  JoDsoo.  'He  is  a  veiy  eloquent  writer,  but  has 
little  either  of  high  imagination  or  pathos,  and  stiU 
less  vrit  or  comic  power.  He  could  rise,  however, 
to  a  vivid  conception  of  a  character  moved  by  some 
single  aitti  or  pasaion ;  and  he  haa  drawn  some  of 
the  darker  shades  of  rillaioy  in  particular  with  great 
force.  His  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  in  a  New  Way 
to  Fay  Oid  Debts,  and  his  Lake,  In  The  City 
Madam,  are  perhaps  his  most  anecessfiil  deline- 
ations in  this  style.  In  the  conduct  of  his  plots, 
also,  he  generally  displays  much  skill.  In  short,  all 
tlut  can  be  reached  by  mere  talent  and  warmth  of 
susceptibility  he  has  achieved ;  but  his  province  was 
to  appropriate  and  decorate  rather  than  to  create. 

Joho  Ford,  the  author  of  about  a  dozen  plays 
that  have  survived,  and  one  of  whose  pieces  is 
known  to  have  been  acted  so  early  as  1613,  has 
one  qnality,  that  of  a  deep  pathos,  perhaps  more 
nearly  allied  to  high  genius  than  any  Massinger 
has  shown  ;  bot  the  range  of  the  bitter  in  the  de- 
lineation of  action  and  pasuon  is  so  much  more 
extensive,  that  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  regard  him 
as  the  greater  dramatist.  Ford's  bbink  verse  is  not 
so  imposing  as  Massinger's ;  bat  it  has  often  a  delicate 
beanty,  sometimes  a  warbling  wlldness  and  richness, 
beyond  any  thing  in  Massinger's  fuller  swell. 

The  only  other  name  that  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned to  complete  our  sketch  of  the  great  age  of 
the  English  drama,  is  that  of  James  Shirley,  bom 
about  the  year  1594,  and  whose  firat  play,  the 
comedy  of  The  Wedding,  was  published  in  1629. 
He  is  the  author  of  about  forty  dramatic  pieces 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Shirley,"  ob- 
serves Lamb,  **  claims  a  place  among  the  worthies 
of  this  period,  not  so  much  for  any  tranecendent 
genius  in  himself,  bs  that  he  was  the  last  of  a  great 
race,  all  whom  spoke  nearly  the  same  language, 
and  bad  a  set  of  moral  feelings  and  notions  in  com- 
mon. A  new  language  and  quite  a  new  turn  of 
tragic  and  comki  interest  came  in  with  the  Res- 
toration." Of  this  writer  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  the  account  that  haa  been  given,  in  a  few  com- 
prehensive words,  by  Mr.  Haltam : — "  Shirley  has 
no  origioality,  no  force  in  conceiving  or  delineating 
charactor,  little  of  pathos,  and  less,  perhaps,  of  wit ; 
hie  dramae  produce  no  deep  impression  in  reading, 
and  of  coarse  can  leave  none  in  the  memory.  But 
his  mind  was  poetical :  his  better  characters,  es- 
pecially females,  express  pure  thonghts  in  pure 
language ;  he  is  never  tumid  or  affected,  aod  sel- 
dom crfMcnre;  the  incidents  succeed  rapidly;  the 
personages  are  numerous,  and  there  is  a  general 
animation  in  Ae  scenes,  which  causes  us  to  read 
him  with  some  pleasnre.'*' 

1  S|>Kfnwu,  it  lU.  ■  UtafEu.lit.,U7 
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A  prefitce  bj  fihtrlej'  is  prefixed  to  the  fint  col- 
leetioa  of  put  of  the  plays  of  BeBamont  and  Fletch- 
er, which,  as  abtwdy  meBtloned,  appearvd  in  1647. 
"Now*  reader,"  he  says*  **in  tibia  ttagieal  age, 
where  the  theater  hath  been  so  nmch  entacted^ 
Goegratulate  thy  own  bap|uneae  Uiat,  io  this  silence 
of  the  BtBge,  then  hast  a  Kber^  to  read  these  in- 
initable  plays — to  dwell  and  converse  in  Aese  inv> 
mortal  groves — ^which  were  ooly  showed  our  fathers 
in  a  conjaring'glass,  as  suddenly  removed  as  repre- 
sented." At  this  time  all  theatrical  amnsemaDts 
were  prohibited ;  and  the  pnblication  of  these  and 
of  qther  dramatic  prodactions  which  were  Aeir 
property,  or  rather  the  sale  of  them  to  the  book- 
sellers, was  resorted  to  by  the  players  aa  a  way  of 
making  a  little  money  vrbma  thus  cat  of  from  the 
r^triar  gains  of  tbeir  profesaion ;  the  eagemeaa 
of  the  pnbKo  to  possess  the  said  woriu  in  print 
being  of  coarse  also  sharpened  .by  the  nine  cause. 
Before  the  commeneement  of  Ae  dvil  war  there 
appear  to  have  been  no  fewer  than  live  different 
oompanies  of  pnblic  players  io  London  That 
called  the  King's  Company  (the  same  that  Sbak- 
speare  bad  belonged  to),  which  acted  at  the  Globe, 
OB  the  Bankside  in  Soathwark,  in  the  anmraer,  and 
at  the' Blackfriars  Theater  in  winter.  2.  The 
Queen's  Players,  who  occapied  the  Cockpit  (or 
the  Phcenix,  as  it  was  also  called),  in  Bru^  Lane, 
the  origin  of  the  present  theater  royal  there! 
3.  The  Prince's  Players,  who  played  at  the  For- 
tnne  Theater^  ia  Oolden  or  G<Ming  Lane,  io  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  4.  The  Salia- 
bnry  Goart  Company.  5.  The  Children  of  the 
Revels,  who  are  supposed  to  have  pezformed  at 
the  theater  called  the  Red  Bnll.  at  the  upper  end 
of  Sl  John's-otreet.  It  had  been  nsnal  to  shut  up 
the  theaters  when  the  plagne  was  in  London,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  snch  eonconrses  of  the  peo- 
ple as  ic  was  UioQght  might  help  to  spread  the  dis- 
ease, and  on  snch  occasions  the  players  were  woot 
to  go  down  end  act  in  the  proviacea ;  but  their  ab- 
aence  from  town,  when  protracted  beyond  a  few 
weeks,  was  very  impatiently  borne.  In  May,  1636, 
when  the  plague  was  mging  with  great  violence,  an 
order  waa  iaaued  by  the  privy  conncii,  forbidding 
the  representation  of  all  "  stage-plays,  interlndes, 
shows,  and  spectacles;"  and  the  prohibition  was 
not  removed  till  the  end  of  February  in  the  folkiw- 
mg  year.  In  the  mean  time,  it  appears,  the  crav- 
ing of  the  public  for  their  cnatomaiy  enjoyment  in 
one  shape,  if  not  io  another,  bad  tempted  certain 
booksellers  to  fsnnt  a  nnnber  of  plays,  surrepti- 
tiously procured,  as  we  learn  from  an  edict  of  the 
lord  chamberlain  addressed  to  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, in  June,  1637,  in  which  he  etntes  that  com- 
plaints to  that  effect  had  been  made  to  him  by  the 
players,  the  legal  proprietors  of  those  •<  books  of 
comedies,  tragediea,  interludes,  hiatortes,  and  the 
like,  which  they  had  (for  the  special  service  of  his 
majesty  and  for  their  own  use)  bought  and  pro- 
vided at  very  dear  and  high  rates."  The  players 
added,  that,  by  these  unfair  publications,  "not  only 
they  themselves  had  much  prejudice,  bnt  the  books 
much  corruption^  to  the  iojniy  and  disgrace  of  the 


anthovB." '   At  Una  time  the  most  ikvorite  acting 
plays  were  in  genersl  carefully  withheld  from  the 
press  by  the  theatrical  cmnpaoieB  whose  psv^ieicy 
I  Aey  were ;  and  the  oidy  way  in  wlwdi  a  pwnsal 
at  theaa  oonld  be  nbtained  wae  by  paying  a  con- 
sideraUe  snm  for  a  loan  of  the  nwnuaeript  or  a 
I  truseript  of  it.   Humphrey  Moselegr,  the  pofalbh- 
er  of  tile  eolleotion  of  Bewiinont  end  Fletcher's 
l4ays  in  1647,  after  observing,  in  his  prefatory  ad- 
I  dress,  that  his  charges  in  bringing  oot  the  volume 
had  been  very  great,  seeing  that  the  owuera  of  the 
manuscripts  too  well  knew  their  value  to  make  a 
j  cheap  eatimate  of  any  of  them,  adds,  "  Heretofore, 
1  when  geotlenien  desired  but  a  copy  of  any  of  these 
I  plays,  the  meanest  piece  here  (if  any  may  be  called 
mean  where  every  one  is  best)  coet  them  more 
than  four  times  the  price  you  pay  for  the  whole 
vefairoe.'*    The  missing  comedy  of  The  Wild 
Goose  Gfaace  had  been  lost,  he  tells  ns,  in  uoiber 
passage,  by  being  borrowed  from  the  actors  many 
years  before  by  a  person  of  quality,  and,  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  a  servant,  never  returned.  Some- 
times, too,  it  appean  from  another  of  his  renmis, 
an  individual  actor  would  write  out  his  part  ibr  a 
private  friend,  or,  probably,  for  any  one  who  woold 
pay  him  for  it. 

The  permanent  pattiog  down  of  theatrical  eoter- 
tainmeets  was  the  act  of  the  Long  Parliameat. 
An  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  passed 
on  the  2d  of  September,  1642 — after  aeuing  fortb 
that  "  pnblic  i^rts  do  not  weU  agree  with  public 
calamities,  nor  pnblic  stage-pbys  with  the  seasoot 
of  bniniliation,  this  being  an  exercise  ef  ead  and 
pious  eolenuii^t  uid  the  other  being  spectacles  of 
pleasure,  too  commonly  eipres^g  lasnriinB  muth 
and  lovi^**— wdaioed  *>tbat  while  theae  sad  causes 
and  set  times  of  humiliation  do  continue,  public 
stage-plays  shall  cease  and  be  forborne.**  It  baa 
been  plausibly  conjectured  that  this  measure  orig- 
inated, oot  merely  in  a  spirit  of  religious  dislike 
to  dramatic  performances,  but  in  a  politic  caution, 
lest  play-writera  and  players  shonkl  avail  tfaetn- 
aelves  of  tlieir  power  over  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  instil  notions  and  opinions  hostile  to  the  authority 
of  a  puritanical  parliameat."  '  This  ordinance  cer- 
tainly put  an  end  at  once  to  the  regular  perfonn- 
aoce  of  plays ;  but  it  is  known  to  have  been  ocea- 
aiooally  infringed ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  after  a  few  yeu-s  it  began  to  be  pretty  fre- 
quently and  openly  disregarded.  This  vrould  sp- 
pear  to  have  been  the  case  from  n  new  ordinance 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  published  in  October, 
1647,  eutitied,  •*  For  the  better  suppresnon  of  suge* 
plays,  interludes,  and  common  playera,"  by  which 
the  lord  mayor,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  sherifla 
of  the  city  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  of  the 
oouotiea  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  were  author- 
ized and  required  to  enter  into  all  houses  and  other 
places  within  their  jurisdiction  where  stage-plays 
were  acted,  and  to  seize  the  plnyen  and  commit 
them  for  trial  at  the  next  sessions,  "there  to  be 

>  Sm  Um  adiet  in  Clulnw^  AjMlofj  fur  tha  Balienn  is  ItM  Shtk 
wfnn  ^Ms,  P.SU, 
■  CoOfan  Hirt.  Dn&  tat.  il.  U& 
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punished  u  rognesy  sccordtsg  to  law."  Os  the 
^  of  JBDiivy  fbUowiflg,  however,  the  House  of 
CommoBfl  wBB  infonned  that  maey  stege-plays  were 
MiH  acted  io  nriooi  place*  ia  the  eity  o£  Londoo 
ud  IB  the  eonn^  of  Middleoex,  notwithataDdiDg 
this  ordioawa.  The  nibject  was  theo  taken  np 
«idi  foriow  sea)  both .  bj  Goaunou  and  Lwdi ; 
ud,  after  a  peat  Initle  of  niewagxaiidiBg,  de- 
taUa;,  and  Qosmltiiig  in  oommitteait  an  act  wai 
agread  upon  aod  publiahed  od  Hm  1  Idi  of  Fabni- 
try,  1648,  which,  after  deelariiig  SM^e-playtt  ioter- 
lodei,  aod  eommon  plays  to  be  •^eohdemtied  by 
ucieot  beathoDs,  aod  mach  lese  to  be  tolerated 
mmg  professors  of  the  Christian  religioo,"  aod 
denoonciDg  them  us  bfliag  the  occasion  of  maoy 
lod  aundiy  great  vices  and  disorders,  teDdiog  to 
tbe  high  proTocatioa  of  God's  wrath  and  displeaa- 
are,  which  lies  heavy  upoa  this  kiagdom,  and  to 
tbe  disturbance  of  the  peace  thereofi"  proceeded 
to  ordaio — first,  that  all  players  ebould  be  taken  to 
be  rogues  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  of  the 
idtfa  of  Elizabeth  and  7th  of  Jamea ;  secoodly,  that 
die  aotborteies  oi  the  city  of  London  aod  conntiea  of 
Middleaez  and  Surrey  should  *■  pull  down  aod  de- 
mtfiah,  or  eaue  and  procure  to  be  pullMl  down  and 
deaiolisbad,  all  abige  galleriea,  leata,  and  boxee, 
nseted  or  naed,  or  which  shall  be  areeted  \«e  used, 
iat  the  acting  or  phytog,  or  seeiog  acted  or  plsyed," 
an;  ipeciea  of  theatrical  performance  within  their 
jnrisdictions ;  thirdly,  that  convicted  players  should 
be  panisbed  for  the  first  offense  with  open  and 
public  wbipfring,  and,  for  the  second,  should  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law  as  incorrigible  rognes; 
boithly,  that  all  thd  money  collected  from  the 
Vectstors  of  any  stsge  plays  riiould  be  seisEed  for 
the  ms  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  and,  lastly,  that ' 
B*ery  persm  praaeut  at  any  such  perfbruiance 
■honid  fiirfiait  the  sum  of  five  ahillings  to  the  uae 
of  the  poor.  Evan  tius  savara  measure  vres  not 
pttftctfjr  effisetwd ;  fiHr.  in  the  fUbwug  Septem- 
ber, ve  &id  tha  House  of  Commons  appmoting 
t  pnTast-mardial,  whh  authori^,  among  other 
thiop,  Hfo  aeiza  upon  all  baUad-aingers,  sellera 
of  Mligaant  pamphlets,  aod  to  send  them  to  the 
(erersl  milMas,  and  to  suppress  stage^plays."  And, 
twre  than  a  year  after  this,  namely,  in  December, 
IMS,  it  u  noted  by  Whitelock  that  **  some  stage- 
phyen  in  St.  John's-street  ware  apprehended  by 
troopers,  their  clothes  taken  away,  and  themselves 
ttrried  to  prison."  It  appears,  also,  that  io  some 
<^the  couutry  parti  of  tiie  kingdom  strolling  players 
csntinned  for  some  years  to  aet  the  law  at  defiance, 
ud  to  be  connived  at  io  their  disregard  of  it.  At 
kte  a  dita  aa  Fehruary,  16A4,  it  ia  racorded  Aat 
Iihyi  were  performed  by  a  eoupany  of  strdlers  at 
Vitoey  and  other  pheea  in  Ozibrdsbire.'  It  is, 
Pnhapa,  aana  probaUa,  howavw,  Aat  tha  statute 
^  oaly  ID  eowsa  of  tima  omaa  to  ba  lass  rigidly 
■Bfcrced,  than  that  it  had  beau  thus  vli4ated  from 
(he  first.  We  are  told  by  tbe  historians  of  the 
<t*8ei  that,  dioogh  the  public  exhibition  of  stage- 
?^7»  ia  London  was  effectually  put  down  1^  the 

'SwtWftcboMaMtodwilk      •knttiag  of  tlu  tbMtan  te  tha 
MMnadj  Mated  in  Mr.  CoUlai^  BM«r,  VL  UM-IU. 


act  of  1648,  yet  the  players  still  kept  together, 
and,  by  cosoivance  of  tbe  commanding  c^cer  at 
Whitehall,  sometimes  represented  privately  a  few 
plays  at  a  short  distance  from  town."  They  also, 
it  ia  added,  were  permitted  to  act  at  the  country- 
houses  of  some  of  the  nolHliQr ;  and  even  obtained 
leave  at  particular  festivals  to  resume  their  piUdie 
perfonuaooei  at  the  Red  Bull.  Finally,  vre  are 
tcdd,  **amid  the  gloom  of  fanatteism,  and  while  Uia 
royal  causa  was  eaouderad  as  desperate.  Sir  WSi- 
tam  Davenant,  without  molestatim,  exhibited  en- 
tertainments of  declamatioa  and  music,  affcer  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  at  Rutland  House.  He 
began  in  the  year  16&6,  snd  t^o  years  afterward 
removed  to  the  Cockpit,  Drurjr  L^oe,  where  he 
performed  until  the  eve  of  the  Restoration."^ 
Rntlaod  House  was  in  Charter  House  Square ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Davenaut's  performances  there 
were  countenanced  by  Whitelock,  Sir  John  May- 
nard,  and  other  persons  of  influence.  At  first  he 
called  his  representations  operas ;  hot,  at  length 
growing  bolder,  it  is  affirmed,  he  wrote  and  caused 
to  be  acted  several  regular  plays.' 

Of  poets  of  all  other  kinda  except  dnunotio  tbe 
industry  of  Dr.  Drake  has  ccdlaeted  tha  names  of 
above  two  hundred  and  thii^  who  flouished  in  die 
Kfetima  of  Shakspeare,  or  in  the  half  century  pre- 
ceding the  year  1616.'  If  the  catalogue  were  to  be 
extended  to  the  Restoration,  or  over  another  fifty 
years,  it  certainly  would  not  be  doubled  in  length — 
for  that  half  century  was  not  nearly  so  much  an  age 
of  song  aa  the  preceding — but  the  number  of  names 
might  probably  be  raised  to  not  far  from  four  hun- 
dred. And  of  the  whole,  perhaps,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  migjit  be  classed  as  belonging  to 
the  period  between  tbe  accession  of  James  I.  and 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Of  course,  out  of  so 
numerous  a  throng,  we  can  here  select  for  notice 
only  a  very  few  <tf  those  of  the  greitost  eminence. 

The  three  andiors  of  the  poems  of  most  preten- 
non  that  ai^ared  within  the  present  period,  or  only 
a  few  years  befiaa  its  oommeneamenti  are,  Warner* 
Drayton,  and  Daniel.  WilKam  Warner  ia  sapposed 
to  have  been  bom  about  year  1658;  he  died  in 
1609.  Hia  only  known  poetical  work  is  his  Albion's 
England,  first  published  in  part,  in  1686,  but  not  in 
a  complete  form  till  1606.  This  ia,  in  fact,  a  legend- 
ary history  of  England  from  the  Deluge  to  tbe  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  written  in  the  old  verae  of  fourteen 
ayllabloB,  and  comprised  in  thirteen  books.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  poetical  works  of  its  day ; 
and  its  author  was  by  his  cotemporaries  considered 
to  be  as  great  a  poet  aa  Spenser.  The  form  and 
subject  of  the  poom  would  account  for  its  populari^, 
which  waa  perhaps,  after  all,  no  greater  than  Uurt 
of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  a  work  of  somewhat 
the  aama  daseription,  though  certainly  constructed 
on  a  less  andntiona  plaa ;  bat  tlie  hi^  admiration 

1  Viaw  gf  the  Rim  lad  PragfMs  of  lh«  Bngliih  Stafa,  prefixed  to 
Reed'i  edition  of  Oaker'a  BiognpbiB  Dramatica,  p.  iiii.  Mr.  Collier 
(ii-  lit)  Mjre,  "  The  perfbratne*  of  Davnmt'i  'oiwk,'  u  he  kiaaelf 
«Mm  it,  aintOi^  ^  JUMm,  fa  IMS,  U  w  be  looked  apoa  aa  tha 
flnt  etap  lamid  the  nrital  of  draoiatw  pwfoTWanew.* 

e  Bii«.  Dnua.  ii.  IIB. 
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that  wu  felt  for  Warner's  poetical  powert  seems  ' 
to  have  been  excited  principally  by  his  style,  which 
was  thought  a  model  of  elegance.  He  is  a  very 
uoequal  writer ;  bat  in  his  happiest  passages  the 
expression  is  certainly  wonderfully  easy  and  lucid 
for  that  age.  Some  of  his  verses,  too,  without  the 
mdenesst  have  much  of  the  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness of  die  aid  ballad.  On  the  whole,  however,  be 
ii  bat  a  tame  and  prosaic  writer,  and  the  poetry  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  worli  cooiists  chiefly  in  its 
rhymes.  Michael  Drayton,  who  waa  bora  in  1563, 
and  died  in  1631,  n  one  of  Uie  most  Tohiminooe  of 
oar  old  poets,  being  the  author,  besides  many  minor 
prodnetioDSt  of  diree  works  of  great  length :  his 
Mortuneriadoe,  commonly  called  his  Barons*  Ware, 
on  the  subject  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  first  printed  in  1596;  his  England's 
Herotcal  Epistles,  1598;  and  hia  Polyolbion,  the 
iirst  eighteen  books  of  which  appeared  in  1612,  and 
the  whole,  consisting  of  thirty  books,  and  extending 
to  about  as  many  thousand  hues,  in  1623.  This 
last  is  the  work  on  which  bis  fome  principally  rests. 
It  is  a  most  elaborate  and  minute  topographical 
description  of  England,  written  in  Alexaodrine 
rhymes,  and  is  a  very  remarkable  work  for  the 
farifld  learning  it  displays*  aa  well  as  its  poetic 
merit!.  The  geoins  of  Drayton  is  oeither  very 
imaginatiTB  dot  very  patfaeHc;  but  he  is  so  equable 
and  weighty  writer,  with  a  sparkling,  if  oot  a  very 
Warm,  fancy.  His  moat  gracefnl  poetty,  however, 
is  perha(»  to  be  found  in  some  of  his  shorter  pieces 
—in  bis  PastoiBb,  bis  vary  elegant  and  lively  little 
poem  entitled  Nymphidia,  or  The  Court  of  Fairy, 
and  his  verses  On  Poets  and  Poesy,  in  which  occur 
the  lines  on  Marlow  that  have  been  quoted  above. 
The  great  work  of  Samuel  Daniel,  who  was  bom 
in  1563,  and  died  in  1619,  is  his  "Civil  Wars 
between  the  Two  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yoi^,** 
in  eight  books,  the  first  four  published  in  1695,  the 
fifth  in  1599,  the  sixth  in  1602,  and  the  two  last  in 
1609.  He  is  also  the  author  of  various  minor 
poetical  productions,  of  which  the  principal  are  a 
collectioD  of  sonoets  entitled  Delia,  a  philosophical 
poem  in  diabgne  eotided  MusophilBS,  and  sersral 
tragedies  and  other  dramatic  pieces,  which  last  are 
<tf  very  small  esdmatioa.  The  language  of  Daoiel 
has  more  of  a  modern  air  than  even  that  of  the  best 
passages  of  Warner,  and  be  is  by  much  the  more 
equable  and  generally  careful  of  the  two.  It  must 
be  admitted,  too,  that,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
charm  of  simple  and  natural  feeliog  in  Warner, 
Daniel's  poetry  is  altogether  of  a  higher  tone  and 
more  vigorous  animation.  The  imagination  of  the 
one  as  well  as  of  the  other  keeps  to  a  very  humble 
flight:  but  there  is  often  a  quiet  dignity  and  easy 
strength  in  Daniel's  verse  to  which  that  of  Warner 
scarcely  ever  rises.  On  the  whole,  of  these  three 
cotemporaries,  white  the  first  rank  decidedly  belongs 
to  Drayton,  Daniel  must  be  placed  next  to  bin,  and 
Warner  last  in  ordert  though  perhaps  nearer  to 
Daniel  than  the  latter  is  to  Drayton.^ 

■  Some  nottan  of  th«  mum  or  of  each  of  ttieu  po«ti  amj  b«  obuinad 
tnm  the  tpecicMoa  Ptnj  hu  inwrttd  in  hia  ftaltquM,  uT  itM  p«MM>l 
•r  adoiM    DowmM,  hf  Cnym  (i.  3M},  the  pom  of  UIthm  ud 


Along  with  these  names,  thongh  of  somewhat 
later  date,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  two 
brothers,  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  cousins  of 
the  dramntist,  and  both  clei^men.  Giles,  who 
died  in  1633,  is  the  author  of  a  poem,  entiUed 
Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  in  Heaven  and  Earth 
over  and  afler  Death,  which  was  puMisbed  in  a 
quarto  volume  in  1610.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
and  is  written  in  stanzas  somewhat  like  those  of 
Spenser,  only  containing  eight  lines  each  instead 
of  nine ;  botii  the  FletoherB,  indeedi  were  professed 
diici|dea  and  Imitators  of  the  great  author  of  the 
FahT^  Quean.  PhioMia,  -wba  anrrirad  tsll  1650, 
pnbliahed  in  1633,  nlong  with  a  wmM  eoUection  of 
Piscatory  Eck^nes  and  odier  Poetieal  MiacalUnies, 
a  long  allegorical  poem,  entitled  The  Purple  Idand, 
in  twelve  books  or  cantos,  written  in  a  stanza  of 
seven  lines.  The  idea  upon  which  this  performance 
is  founded  is  one  of  the  most  siognlar  that  ever  took 
possession  of  the  brain  even  of  an  allegorist:  the 
purple  island  is  nothing  else  than  the  human  body, 
and  the  poem  is,  in  fact,  for  the  greater  part,  a 
tern  of  anatomy,  neariy  as  minute  in  its  details  as  if 
it  were  a  scientific  treatise,  but  wrrapping  op  every 
thing  in  a  fantastic  guise  of  double  meaning,  so  as 
to  produce  a  languid  sing-song  of  laborioos  riddles, 
which  are  mostly  unintelligible  without  the  very 
knowledge  they  make  a  pretsnae  of  conveying. 
After  be  has  finished  bis  anatomical  coarse,  the 
author  takes  up  the  inhject  of  psychology,  which 
be  treats  in  the  same  Inminoos  and  interesting 
manner.  Such  a  work  as  thb  has  no  claim  to  be 
considered  a  poem  even  of  the  same  sort  witii  the 
Fairy  Quean.  In  Spenser,  the  allegory,  whether 
historical  or  moral,  is  little  more  than  formal :  the 
poem,  taken  in  ila  natural  and  obvious  import,  as  a 
tale  of  "knights'  and  ladies'  gentie  deeds" — a  song 
of  their  "fierce  wars  and  faitbfol  loves" — has  mesa* 
ing  and  interest  enough,  without  the  allegory  at  aO, 
which,  indeed,  except  in  a  very  few  paasages,  it  so 
completely  concealed  behind  the  direct  narrative, 
that  we  may  well  suppose  it  to  have  been  nearly  as 
much  kMt  B^ht  of  and  forgotten  by  the  poet  himself 
aa  it  Is  by  bis  feadera :  here,  tb«  allagoiy  is  the  seal 
of  every  s^sa  and  of  every  line — that  which  gives 
to  the  iriiole  worii  whatever  meaoiog,  and  eoaie- 
qttently  wb^ver  poetry,  it  possesses — with  which, 
indeed,  it  is  sometimes  hard  enough  to  be  ander- 
stood,  but  without  which  it  would  be  absolute  inanity 
and  ntwsense.  The  Purple  Island  ia  rather  a  pro- 
duction of  the  same  species  with  Dr.  Dsrwin's 
Botanic  Garden;  but,  forced  and  false  enough  ■> 
Darwin's  style  is  in  many  respects,  it  would  be 
doing  an  injustice  to  his  poem  to  compare  it  witfa 
Phineas  Fletcher's,  either  in  regard  to  tiie  degree 
in  which  oatore  and  propriety  are  violated  in  Uw 
principle  and  manner  of  tiie  compesitioo,  or  in  re* 
gard  to  the  spirit  and  general  succees  of  the  execo- 
tion.  Of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ingeanitj 
shown  in  Fletcher's  poem ;  and  It  ia  n<A  naimpreg- 

llw  Stivb,  DMiial  (i.  IIB),ad  tba  IbIm  eftha  nti«MCautMi(i- 
3tl),  dtid  Argeotila  •nd  Cann  (ii.  S38),  by  Wanwr.  Tfa*  aitnEM 
fram  Wunar  bihI  Dmniel,  howcTBr,  ara  mure  fkroraUa  •pveiBrni  IfaM 
Lhat  fram  Dnyton,  of  whoM  paatrjr,  im  mther  its  vwiMv  w  iu  hifhMl 
nnga,  tba  aebifve  of  JkmtiM  coonjn  so  lopmno^ 
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Hted  by  poetio  foefiog,  mr  withoot  Ntm  pauages  ' 
of  cooMderablB  merit.  Bat  m  bwdj  other  parts  it 
ii  quite  gniCaaqae ;  and,  oo  the  vrtiole,  it  is  faotaalu:, 
poerile,  and  weariaome.  Mr.  Hallam  tfaiaka  that 
Gilea  Fletcher,  in  his  poem  of  Christ's  Victory  nnd 
Trianipfa.haashowD  more  vigor  thRo  PfaiDeas,*  "bat 
less  sweetoesa,  leaa  amoothoesa,  and  more  afiectatioa 
ID  his  style.*" 

It  ooght  to  be  added,  to  the  booor  of  these  two 
writers,  that  the  works  of  both  of  them  appear  to 
bare  been  studied  by  MiltoD,  end  that  imitatioDa  of 
■ome  passagea  id  each  are  to  be  traced  id  his 
poetry.    MillOQ  whs  nodonbtedly  a  diligent  reader 
of  the  Engliah  poetry  of  the  age  precedtDg  bis 
owo ;  Bod  his  predecesaora  of  all  de^es,  Ben  Jcm- 
Kn  and  Fletcher  the  dmmatiats,  as  wait  as  the  two 
eonsios  of  the  latter,  aod,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
the  earlier  dramatic  writer,  George  Peele,  had  cod- 
tribnted  aoroething  to  the  awakeDing  or  directing  of 
his  feeling  for  the  grand  and  beautifnl,  and  to  the 
formiog  of  his  melodious  aod  lofty  note.  Another 
of  his  favorites  among  the  poets  of  this  date  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Joshaa  Sylvester,  the  translator 
of  the  Divine  Weeks  and  Works  of  the  French 
poet,  Du  Bartas.'    Sylvester,  who  id  one  of  his 
pablicatioOB  styles  himself  a  Merchant- Adventnrer, 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Puritan  party,  which 
may  have  bad  some  share  in  ihfluencing  Milton's 
regard.   Nothing  can  be  more  nninapired  than  tfae 
general  run  of  Josbna'i  verse,  or  more  fimtasticand 
aboard  than  die  peoter  number  of  tta  more  amln- 
tiouB  passages ;  for  he  had  no  taste  or  jndgraent, 
and,  provided  Uie  stream  of  sound  and  the  jingle  of 
the  rhyme  were  kept  up,  all  was  right  in  bis  notion. 
Bis  poetry  consists  chiefly  of  translations  from  the 
French ;  but  he  is  alao  the  author  of  some  original 
pieces,  the  title  of  one  of  which,  a  courtly  oflTering 
from  the  poetical  PnritoD  to  the  prejudices  of  King 
James,  may  be  qnoted  as  a  lively  specimen  of  his 
ttyie  and  genius: — "Tobacco  battered,  and  the 
pipes  shattered,  about  their  ears,  that  idly  idolize  so 
bue  and  barbarous  a  weed,  or  at  leastwise  overlove 
so  lothsome  h  vanity,  by  a  volley  of  holy  shot  thun- 
dered from  Mount  Helicon.*'*    But,  with  all  his 
leaeral  flaUWss  and  frequent  absurdity,  Sylvester 
hag  la  uncommon  flow  of  harmonious  words  at 
times,  and  oceononally  even  aome  fine  lines  and 
ieUeitous  ezpressioM.    His  eotempomries  called 
bim  die  "  SUver-toogued  Sylvester,"  for  what  they 
eootidered  tfae  aweelnesa  of  his  veraifioalion — and 
Bomo  of  his  best  passages  justify  the  title.  Indeed, 
•Ten  when  the  substanee  of  what  he  writes  op- 
pnpBcbea  nearest  to  nonsense,  the  sound  is  often 
very  graceful,  soothing  the  ear  with  something  like 
the  awing  and  ring  of  Dryden's  heroics;  but,  after  a 
few  lines,  is  always  sure  to  come  in  some  ludicrous 
image  or  espressioo  which  destroys  the  eifect  of  the 
whole.   The  tnualatioa  of  Du  Bartoa  is  inscribed 

'  CalUd,  bj  ^lUke,  hH  cUir  bntliar 
■Ut  oTEaT.  iii.487. 

*  Hilm'i  oUigatioii*  t*  SjlrrUar  wen  flnt  pMnted  ont  in  "  Con- 
vfcntioai  nn  Milton'a  «r1j  Reading',  atid  tha  prima  (tamlna  of  bii 
PmdiM  LoM,  tufsthar  wilb  EnncM  from  ■  Poet  of  Uia  Siiuenih 
br  tha  Rot.  Chailai  Dnntn.  1SD0. 


to  Kmg  James  in  n  most  odalatory  ood  ehbento 
dadieation,  eoDaisting  of  m  string  of  soDDet^baped 
stanzas,  ten  in  all,  of  which  the  two  first  are  a  veiy 
fair  sample  of  the  mingled  good  and  bad  of  Sylvee- 

ter*»  poetry ; 

"To  EDgland**,  SeoUond'a,  f^ca,  ud  Iretentfa  king ; 
Gnu  BiBperararEanipa*BSrMlBMMH; 
Movarch  of  bwta,  utd  biU,  ud  CTcif  ditai 

Beneall)  Boutea,  mtaj  Ihounnd  milei ; 

Upon  whose  bead  honor  and  fiwtiiae  cmllei; 
AboQt  whow  brawa  cluMcn  of  cnwu  do  ■pring; 

Wlrnw  lUlh  htn  CbMoplaa  of  iba  Faith  aaajFlw; 
Whow  wMoin'a  Ante  o'er  air  lha  world  doth  ring :  , 
Nnemoirne  and  her  fair  daughters  bring 

The  DaphiMU  crown  to  crown  hbn  Iswaate : 
Whole  and  iolo  aororelgB  of  (he  Ttuoptaa  aprtng, 

Prince  of  ParnaiMi  and  Plerlno  atale ; 
And  with  their  erawn  tlieir  klogdom'a  arme  dief  yfalif, 
Thrice  three  pena  tnnlike  ta  a  CjmthiaB  fletd; 
Signed  by  themaelve*  end  their  Righ  Treararer 
Biuta*,  the  Great ;  engnwaed  by  Bylveater. 

"Our  lun  did  Ht,  aod  yet  no  night  enaiied ; 

Our  witful  lou  (o  Joyful  gain  did  bring. 

Ib  Mara  we  smllr,  amid  our  i^hi  we  ring; 
Bo  enddcnly  our  6j\a%  light  renamd. 
At  when  the  Arabian  only  bird  doth  burs 

Iler  Bg«d  body  In  iweet  flaniei  to  death, 

Ont  of  her  clnden  a  new  bird  hath  breath. 
In  whom  the  beoBilaa  of  Um  Oral  rainn ; 
From  ^icf  aahea  of  the  Mcred  nn 

or  our  dead  Flienlx,  dear  Eliiabeih, 

A  new  true  Phenlx  lively  flonrliheth. 
Whom  greater  glories  than  the  dm  ndotn. 
So  nuiGh,  O  King,  thy  aaered  wonh  preaneta-I^o. 
Jamea,  thou  Jut  belr  of  England's  Joyftil  un-l-on." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Uiere  is  considerable  skill 
in  versification  here,  and  also  some  ingeniona  rhet- 
oric; but,  not  to  no^e  tha  perrading  extrBvagnnee 
1^  the  sentiment,  some  of  the  best-sonndlag  of  the 
lines  and  phrases  have  next  to  no  meaning ;  and  the 
close  of  each  stanza,  that  of  the  last  in  particular, 
is  in  the  manner  of  a  ludicrous  travesty.  Of  the 
translators  of  ancient  aod  foreign  poetry  in  this  age, 
besides  Sylvester,  Chapman  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Another  very  eminent  name  in  this  line  is 
that  of  Edward  Fairfnx,  whose  translation  of  Tnsso's 
great  epic  was  first  published  under  the  title  of 
Godfrey  of  Bulloigoe,  or  the  Recoverte  of  Jeni- 
snlem,"  in  1600.  This  is  a  woric  of  true  genius, 
full  of  passages  of  great  bean^ ;  and  eltbough  by 
no  means  a  perfectly  exact  or  servile  version  of  the 
Italian  original,  is  throughout  executed  with  as  much 
care  as  taste  and  sinrit.  AnoAer  poetical  translator 
of  this  period,  less  celebrated  than  Fairfax,  but  in 
some  things  still  superior  to  him,  is  Sir  Richard 
Fansbawe,  the  author  of  versions  of  Camaens*s 
Lusiad,  of  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  of  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  ^neid,  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  of 
the  "  Querer  por  Solo  Querer"  (To  love  for  love's 
sake),  of  the  Spanish  dramatist  Mendoza.  Some 
passages  from  the  last-mentioned  work,  which  was 
published  in  1649,  may  be  found  in  Lamb's  Speci- 
mens,' the  ease  and  flowing  gayety  of  which  never 
have  been  excelled  even  in  original  writing.  The 
Pastor  Fido  is  also  rendered  with  much  spirit  nod 
elegance.  Fansbawe  is,  besides,  the  author  of  a 
Latin  translation  of  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherd- 
ess, and  of  some  original  poetry.  His  genius,  how- 
ever, was  sprightly  and  elegant  rather  than  bfty, 
1  Td.  ii.  pp.  S4S-m 
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and  perfaapfl  he  does  not  nicceed  so  well  in  tnuulat- 
ing  poetry  of  a  more  aerioas  style :  at  leut  Miekle, 
the  modero  translmtor  of  CanioeBS,  in  the  disconne 
prefixed  to  bia  own  verMOD.  ipeakB  with  ^eit  con- 
tempt of  that  of  hia  predecsBBor,  afBrmiDg  not  oalj 
that  it  ifl  exceedingly  nofiuthful,  but  that  ('ansbawe 
had  Dot  the  Jeaat  idea  of  Uie  d^i^  of  the  epie  ' 
Btyle,  or  of  the  traa  flinrit  of  poetical  tmnalalioa.**  | 
He  leema  also  to  sneer  at  FaDahawe'a  Lnaiad,  be- 
cune  it  waa  pnbliahed  dmiog  Uie  aiiirpation  of 
Crorawell" — aa  If  eren  the  poeta  and  traaalatora  of 
that  Ume  mast  have  been  a  sort  of  illegitimatea  and 
UBurpere  in  their  way.  Bat  FaDsb&we  was  all  hia 
life  a  steady  royaliat,  and  aerved  both  Charlea  1.  aod 
hia  son  in  asoccesaion  of  high  employ oieots.  Mickle, 
in  troth,  was  not  the  mao  Co  appreciate  either  Fan- 
shawe  or  Cromwell. 

Oue  of  the  moat  graceful  poetical  writers  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  is  William  Drummood,  of  Haw- 
thoroden,  near  Edinburgh ;  and  he  is  further  de- 
serving of  notice  aa  &x»  first  of  his  coantrymeo,  at 
least  of  any  eminence,  who  aspired  to  write  in  Ed- 
gtish.  He  has  left  us  a  quanti^  of  proae  as  well  as 
▼ersB ;  the  former  very  much  nsembliag  Uis  style 
of  Sir  Philip  Sido^  in  bis  Arcadia — the  latter,  in 
ifianner  and  apitit,  formed  more  npon  the  model  of 
Surrey,  or  rather  upon  that  of  Petrarch  and  the 
other  Italian  poeta,  whom  Surrey  and  many  of  hia 
Eogliab  successors  imitated.  No  English  imitator 
of  the  Italian  poetry,  however,  baa  excelled  Drnm- 
nond,  either  in  the  snstaiQed  melody  of  bis  Terse, 
or  the  chaate  fancy  that  decorates  his  song,  or  the 
rich  vein  of  thoaghtful  tenderness  that  modnhtes  its 
cadences.  We  will  transcribe  one  of  his  sonnets  as 
a  apecimeo  of  the  fine  moral  painting,  tilled  with 
the  coloring  of  acbolarly  recidleetioos,  in  which  he 
delights  to  indulge : 

Tnial  wn,  inreet  kniI,  thaw  corM  wmt  ofgM 

With  B«aU«  Met  that  on  your  temple*  flow, 
Hot  temples  epread  wiih  flake*  of  virion  hiow, 

Normnw  of  cheeks  with  Tyrtao  grain  enrolled. 
TraM  not  thoae  •htnloK  Wfbu  which  wroaghi  my  woe 

When  first  I  dtd  their  uan  ny*  behold, 
Nor  voice  whcee  sound*  more  siraoge  el&cii  do  ihoir 

Than  of  the  Thrsclan  harper  have  booa  toM ; 
Look  to  this  dylog  llljr,  fedloK  ra*«, 

Dark  hradnth.  of  lota  whose  hltuUng  beuu 
Made  all  the  netghborinf  herbi  and  gnu  rqfoiee. 

And  Uiluk  how  Utile  tk  'twlit  life'*  extreme*: 
The  ex  Ml  try  ant  ttiat  did  kill  thoaa  flower* 

Shall  OB  en,  ay  iim,  ttot  iqMte  that  spring  of  youn. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  poems  of  this  age,  as 
it  may  be  considered — for  it  waa  four  or  five  times 
reprinted  io  the  reign  of  James,  although  first  pub- 
lished in  1699 — is  the  Nosoe  Teipsum"'  of  Sir 
John  SaTies,  who  was  successively  James's  solicitor 
and  attorney-general,  uid  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  place  of  chief  justioe  of  the  King's  Bench, 
when  he  died,  before  be  could  enter  upon  its  duties, 
in  1636.  DsTies  is  also  the  author  of  a  poem  on 
dancing,  entitled  "  Orchestra,"  and  of  some  minor 
pieces,  all  distiogniahed  by  rivaeity  as  well  as  pre- 
cision of  style  ;  but  he  is  only  now  remembered  for 
his  pbilosophioal  poem,  Ate  earliest  of  the  kind  in 

1  The  fuU  tilU  i*  "  Na*o*  Teipmim.  Thi*  ocada  eiimmded  In  two 
•Ufi** ;  1.  or  ■aa>*B  knowUdg*.  S.  Of  the  ionl  of  waa  aad  tb* 
Imnonali^  tbtraoC" 


the  hagoage.  It  m  writtan  in  rhyme,  in  the  com- 
mon heroic  ten-syllable  verse,  but  dtaposed  in 
quatrains,  like  the  early  play  of  Misogonns  already 
mentioDed,'  and  odier  poetry  of  the  same  en,  or 
like  Sir  Thomas  Overbnry's  poem  erf"  The  Wife,  the 
Qondib«rt  ^  Sir  William  Davenaat,  and  the  Annas 
MuabiBs  of  Dryden,  at  a  later.  pMriod.  No  one  cS 
Aese  writers  has  maaaged  this  difltenit  rtanaa  so 
succBBBfulIy  as  Datiea :  it  baa  the  diaadvantiige  ei 
reqairing  the  aense  to  be  in  ganeni  elosed  at  certain 
regularly  and  qnickly-reaiiTiBg  tnros.  which  yet 
are  very  ill  adapted  for  an  effective  pause ;  and  even 
all  the  skill  of  Dryden  has  been  unable  to  free  it 
from  a  certain  air  of  monotony  and  languor — a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  that  poet  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  himself  sensible,  since  he  whoUy  aban- 
doned it  after  one  or  two  early  attempts.  Daviea, 
however,  has  conquered  its  difficulties  ;  and,  as  bu 
been  observed,  ••periiaps  no  language  can  prodnce 
a  poem,  extending  to  so  great  a  length,  of  more 
ooadensatioo  of  thougbt,  or  in  which  fewer  kngoid 
verses  will  be  found." '  Id  foot,  it  is  bj  this  con- 
densation and  sententious  brsvi^,  so  carefully  filed 
and  elaborated,  however,  as  to  involve  d»  aaerifiee 
of  perspicuity  or  fkitlnesa  of  expresrion,  dnt  he  bss 
attained  his  end.  Every  quatrain  is  a  pidnted  ax< 
pression  of  a  aeparate  thought,  like  one  of  Soche- 
fouoault'a  Maxima  ;  each  thought  being,  by  great 
akiU  and  paioataking  in  the  packing,  made  exactly  to 
fit  and  to  fill  the  same  caae.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  Davies  would  not  have  produced 
a  still  better  poem  if  he  had  chosen  a  tneasnre 
which  wouki  have  alknved  him  greater  freedom  and 
real  variety  ;  unless,  indeed,  his  poetical  talent  was 
of  a  sort  that  required  the  soggestive  aid  and  guid- 
ance of  such  artificial  restraiots  as  be  had  to  cope 
vrith  in  tim,  and  what  would  have  been  a  bondage 
to  a  more  fleiy  and  teeming  Iroaginatton  waa  rather 
a  support  to  1^.  He  wrote,  among  othar  things,  a 
number  of  acrasticB  npon  Ihe  name  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, which,  says  EUlis.  "are  probably  the  best 
aerostieB  ever  written,  and  all  equally  good ;  but 
they  seem  to  prove  that  their  author  was  too  food 
of  struggling  with  useless  difficulties.*"  Perfasps 
he  found  the  limitations  of  the  acrostic,  too,  a  help 
rather  than  a  hinderance. 

Along  with  Sir  John  Davies's  poem  may  be  noticed 
the  "  Coopei'B  Hill"  of  Sir  John  DenbanrK  first  pub- 
lished io  1643.  Whan  this  poem  appeared  it  was 
at  ooee  bailed  as  a  most  remtu-kable  productioo,  and 
the  more  so  as  coming  from  a  young  man  (Dfloham 
was  then  only  twenty-seven)  nearly  unknown  tiU 
now  as  a  writer  of  verse.  Waller  remarked  tioA 
he  bad  broken  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  three- 
score thousand  stnwg,  when  onbody  waa  aware  or 
io  die  least  suspected  it.  Gooper*a  HHI  has  not 
quite  an  the  coooeotra^n  of  Davies's  Nosce  Teip- 
sum ;  but  it  is  equally  pointed,  corraet,  and  ststely, 
vrith,  partly  owing  to  the  subject,  a  vrarmer  tone  of 
imagination  and  feeling,  and  a  fuller  swell  of  verse> 
The  spirit  of  the  same  classical  style  pervades  both, 
and  they  are  certainly  the  two  greatMt  poems  is 

1  8m  snto,  p.  665.  ■  Ralfaun,  Ut  erVnep*,il.  tH 
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ihat  Bty]»  whidi  Bad  bean  pradaeed  down  to  the ! 
ekne  of  die  preeeiit  period.  DoBbam  is  the  aatlior  > 
of  a  nmnber  ot  oUwr  emnpoBHiooB  io  verse,  end 
0^>ecudJy  of  eoote  aong*  and  other  shorter  pieces, 
sereraloifwlBeh  are  very  spirited;  bat  the  fhne  <^ 
hii  priacqial  poeni  faw  Arown  every  Unog  ebe  he 
hss  written  into  die  shade.  It  is  remariiable  that 
muj  biographical  notices  of  this  poet  make  him  to 
bite  sarrired  nearly  till  the  Renlatioo,  and  relate 
Ttiions  atories  of  the  miseriea  of  his  protracted  (Ad 
B|e,  when  the  fiwt  is  that  he  £ed  in  1667,  at  the 
ige  of  fifty-two. 

The  title  of  the  metaphysical  school  of  poetry, 
which  in  one  seose  of  the  words  might  have  been 
giren  to  Dariee  and  bis  imitators,  has  been  conferred 
by  Dryden  upon  another  race  of  writers  whose 
founder  was  a  cotemporery  of  DoTies — the  fftmons 
Dr.  John  Donne,  dean  of  St.  PaoTs.   Donne,  who 
diad  at  the  age  of  fi^-eigfat,  in  1831,  is  said  to  have 
written  most  of  his  poetry  before  the  end  of  the 
rixteendi  century,  but  none  of  it  was  pnUlshed  till 
kte  in  the  reign  of  James.   It  consists  of  lyrical 
[Heees  entitled  songs  and  sonnets,  epithabunions  or 
unrrtage  songs,  fnoeral  and  other  elegies,  satires, 
epistles,  and  dirine  poems.    On  a  snperficial  in- 
spection, Donne's  verses  look  like  bo  many  riddles. 
They  seem  to  be  written  upon  the  priociple  of 
making  die  meaning  as  difficolt  to  be  found  ont  as 
possible— of  using  all  the  resonroes  of  leoguage  not 
to  express  thought,  but  to  coaceal  it.    Nothing  is 
Bsid  io  a  direct,  oatoral  manner;  conceit  follows 
conceit  withont  intermission ;  the  most  remote  aoal< 
ogies,  the  most  fiu^fetehed  images,  the  most  uitex- 
pseted  torns,  one  after  another,  snrprise  and  often 
pmle  the  nnderstanding ;  while  things  of  the  most 
opposite  hinds — ^the  harsh  and  the  hannonions,  tile 
graeeftil  and  the  grotesque,  the  grave  and  the  gay, 
tbe  pious  and  the  profane — meet  and  mingle  in  the 
Btnagest  of  dances.    But,  ruaning  through  all  this 
bewilderment,  a  deeper  insigbt  detects  not  only  a 
\tiD  of  the  most  exuberaot  wit,  but  often  the  sun- 
niest and  most  delicate  fancy,  and  the  truest  tender- 
Qefls  and  depth  of  feeling.    Donne,  though  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  a  very  serious  snd 
dsTout  poet  as  well  as  man,  begsn  by  writing  ama- 
tory lyrics,  die  strain  of  which  is  any  thing  rather 
than  devout ;  and  in  tbis  kind  of  writing  he  seems 
to  have  ibrmed  his  poetic  style,  which  for  such 
csmpositicma  wonld,  to  a  mind  like  his,  be  die  most 
utmml  and  expressive  of  any.    The  species  of 
liBBcy  whiefa  qnlekeiis  and  exalts  the  imagination 
■fa  lover  would,  in  one     so  seedling  a  brain  as  he 
wtt.  strive  to  expend  itself  in  all  sorts  of  novel  and 
wayward  combinationB,  juntas  ShakBpeare  has  made 
it  do  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  whose  rich  intoxica- 
tion of  spirit  he  has  by  nothing  else  set  so  livitigly 
before  us  as  by  making  them  thus  exhaust  all  tbe 
eccentricities  of  language  in  their  struggle  to  give 
sipression  to  that  inexpressible  passion  which  had 
taken  captive  the  whole  heart  and  being  of  both. 
Donne's  later  poetry,  in  addition  to  the  same  abun- 
dance and  originality  of  thought,  often  moning  into 
a  wildness  and  extravagance  not  so  excusable  here 

u  in  hii  erntie  verses,  is  fiimous  for  the  singnlar 


movement  of  the  veisificatioo,  which  has  been 
usually  described  as  tbe  extreme  degree  of  the 
rugged  and  tuneless.  Pope  has  given  ns  a  bmnsh- 
tion  of  hia  four  satires  into  modem  hnguage,  which 
he  caHs  "The  Satires  of  Dr.  Donne,  Verrified.** 
Their  harshness,  as  contraated  with  the  mu^  of 
his  lyrics,  has  nbo  been  referred  to  as  proving  that 
tbe  English  language,  at  the  time  when  Donne 
wrote,  had  not  been  brought  to  a  sofficientiy  ad- 
vanced state  for  the  writing  of  heroic  verse  in  per- 
fection.' That  this  last  notion  is  wholly  unfounded 
numerous  examples  sufficiently  testify ;  not  to  speak 
of  the  blank  verse  of  the  dramatists,  the  rhymed 
heroics  of  Shakspeare,  of  Fletcher,  of  Jonson,  of 
Spenser,  snd  of  other  writers  cotemporary  with  and 
of  earlier  date  than  Donne,  are  for  the  most  part  aa 
perfectly  smooth  and  regular  as  any  that  have  since 
been  written;  ttt  sU  events,  whatever  irregularity 
may  tie  detected  in  them,  if  they  be  tested  by  Pnpe*s 
narrow  gamut,  is  clearly  not  to  be  imputed  to  any 
immaturity  in  the  language.  These  writni  evi- 
dently preferred  and  cultivated,  delUwratoly  and  on 
priociple,  a  wider  compass,  and  freer  and  more 
varied  flow  of  melody,  than  Pope  had  a  taste  or  nn 
ear  for.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned,  we  think,  that 
the  peculiar  construction  of  Donne's  verse  in  his 
satires  and  many  of  his  other  later  poems  was  also 
adopted  by  choice  and  oo  system.  His  lines,  though 
they  will  not  suit  the  see-saw  style  of  reading  verse 
— to  which  he  probably  intencted  that  they  should 
be  invincibly  impracticable — are  not  without  a  deep 
and  subtil  music  of  their  own,  in  which  the  cadences 
respond  to  the  sentiment,  when  enunciated  with  u 
tme  fooling  of  aU  that  they  convey.  They  are  net 
smooth  or  Inscioos  verses,  certainly ;  nor  is  it  con- 
tended that  the  endeavor  to  raise  them  to  as  vigor- 
ous and  impressive  n  tone  as  possible,  by  depriving 
them  of  all  over-sweetness  or  liquidity,  has  not  been 
carried  too  far ;  but  we  can  not  doubt  that  whatever 
harshness  they  have  was  designedly  given  to  them, 
nod  was  conceived  to  infuse  into  them  an  essential 
part  of  their  relish. 

Cowley,  the  most  celebrated  follower  of  Donne, 
as  he  has  been  commonly  considered,  published 
some  of  hia  poems  within  the  present  period;  but 
RS  he  survived  the  Restoration,  nnd  (Stained  his 
greatest  fame  ns  a  poet  after  that  date,  we  shall 
reserve  nnr  notice  of  him  till  we  have  all  that  he 
wrote  before  us.  For  the  same  reasons  the  poetry 
of  Milton,  of  Waller,  and  of  Dryden,  although  all 
of  them  had  published  some  of  their  pieces  before 
the  exiriration  of  the  present  period,  will  be  mo8\ 
conveniently  considered  in  the  next  Book. 

A  few  more  of  tbe  minor  poets  of  this  age,  the 
most  distinguished  for  the  originality,  the  fancy,  or 
the  grace  of  their  poetry,  can  be  only  very  briefly 
enumerated.  Robert  Hap-ick,  who,  like  Donne, 
was  a  clergyman,  is  the  nutbor  of  a  large  volume 
published  in  1648,  under  the  title  of  >•  Heaperides." 
It  consists,  like  the  poetry  of  Donne,  partly  of  love- 
versea,  partly  of  pieces  of  a  devotional  character,  or, 
as  thoy  are  styled  in  tbe  title-page,  "  Works  Human 
and  Divine."  The  same  singular  license  which 
*  Set  as  attiela  on  Donne  m  Peuj  Cjdc^wdis,  tqI.  ii.  p.  89. 
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ef  en  tbe  most  reveread  penonngM  and  the  pamt  | 
aad  iDOBt  religbns  miiidi  in  that  xge  allowad  than-  t 
aelTes  to  take  io  light  and  amatory  poetry  ii  foDad  | 
ia  Herrick  aa  well  as  in  DoDne;  a  good  deal  of 
whose  quaintaees  and  foDdoeBa  for  conceit  Herrick 
lias  also  caught.  Vet  some  both  of  bis  bymni  and 
of  bis  anacreontics—for  of  such  atninge  iotermix- 
ture,  in  truths  does  his  poetry  consist — are  beaoti- 
fully  simple  and  nataral.  Herrick  survived  tbo 
Reatoration,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  year  be 
died.  Aloug  with  bis  poetry  may  be  meotiooed  that 
of  another  clergyman,  George  Herbert,  a  younger 
brother  of  tha  celebrated  £dward  Lord  Herbert  of 
Chaj4>Dr7(  whose  volume,  entitled  "  The  Temple," 
was  published  immediately  after  hu  death,  ia  1633, 
and  was  at  least  six  or  aeten  timea  repriated  ia  tbe 
course  of  the  present  period.  Hia  biographer,  Inaak 
Walton,  tella  us  that  when  he  wrote,  in  the  reign 
of  Chariea  11^  twenty  thousand  copies  of  it  had 
l>een  sold.  Herbert  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Donne,  and  no  doubt  a  great  admirer  of  his  poetry ; 
but  bia  own  has  been  to  a  great  extent  preserved 
from  the  imitatioD  of  Donoe's  style,  into  which  it 
might  in  other  circumstances  have  fallen,  in  all 
probability  by  its  having  been  composed  with  little 
effort  or  elaboration,  and  chiefly  to  relieve  and  amuse 
his  own  mind  by  the  melodious  expression  of  bis  fa- 
vorite fancies  and  contemplations.  His  quaintneas 
lies  io  his  thoughts  rather  than  in  their  expression, 
which  is  in  general  suflScientlj  simple  and  Inminoiu. 
Herbert  has  considerable  fiincy  aad  pathos,  and,  on 
the  whole,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  moat  poet- 
ical of  our  religious  lyrical  writers.  To  a  different 
class  belong  Uiree  other  «mineotly  graceful  and 
spirited  minor  poets  of  Ibis  period — Carew,  Suck- 
ling, and  Lovelace.  Thomas  Carew,  styled  "  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  tbe  privy  chamber,  and  sewer 
in  ordinary  to  bis  majesty,"  is  the  author  of  a  small 
volume  of  poetry  first  printed  in  1640,  the  year 
afler  his  death.  Carew  is,  perhaps,  tbe  earliest  of 
our  English  lyrical  poets  whose  verses  exhibit  a 
perfect  polish  and  evenness  of  movement  combined 
with  a  diction,  elevated,  indeed,  in  its  tone,  as  it 
must  needs  be  by  the  very  necessities  of  verse, 
above  that  of  mere  good  conversation,  but  yet  hav- 
ing all  the  ease,  nature,  and  directness  of  tbe  lan- 
guage of  ordinary  Ufe.  Tbe  art  which  consists  in 
concealing  art  had  scarcely  before  been  exemplified 
in  oar  lighter  poetry:  the  Boug^  and  other  abort 
lyrical  compositions  of  preceding  writers,  however 
elegant  or  beautiful,  had  usually  aimed  at  attracting 
attention  by  some  brilliant  quaintoess  or  other  arti- 
fice of  thought  or  style,  the  more  curious  and  ob- 
viously elatmrnte  the  more  admired.  Carew  pre- 
ceded Waller  in  substituting  for  all  this  the  truer 
charm  of  merely  natural  thoughts  in  harmonious 
numbers :  he  has,  indeed,  even  fewer  conceits  than 
Waller;  and,  while  hia  verse  ia  equally  correct,  its 
music  is  richer,  and  the  tonq  of  bis  poetry  alto- 
gether much  warmer  and  more  imaginative.  Sir 
John  Suckling,  who  died  in  1641,  at  the  sge  of 
ihirty-two,  has  none  of  the  pathos  of  Carew,  but  all 
his  fluency  aad  nataral  elegance,  with  a  sprightli- 
ness  and  buoyancy  of  his  own,  in  which  be  has 


scarcely  ever  been  niMefaad.  Hia  Ihmoua  baltad  on 
tha  wedding  of  Lord  Brog^itt  sad  Lndy  Mai^ret 
Howard  i>  tiie  rvry  perfeo^a  of  poetical  gayety, 
archness,  and  grace ;  not  without  a  smack  of  rough 
cordiality,  which  improves  its  spirit,  and  of  which 
be  has  more  on  other  occasions.  Another  most 
elegant  writer  of  songs  and  other  short  pieces  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  Cokmel  Richard  Love- 
lace, whose  poems  are  to  be  (bond  in  two  smBll 
volumes,  one  entitled  Lucasta,"  publiahed  io  1649 ; 
the  other  entitled  *'  Posthume  Poems,"  published 
by  his  brother  in  1659,  tbe  year  m(tw  his  death. 
Lovelace's  songs,  which  are  mostly  ■matory,  mid 
die  prodnea  of  a  gaaniae  poaaion,  ar«  as  exqaiaitely 
Teroified  as  Carew'o,  with  greater  IhreHDesa  <if  ex- 
(ffBSiiM  and  more  variety  of  fimcy ;  hot  their  dit- 
tmgnialung  charm  ia  a  spirit  of  the  moat  ehwalrons 
gentleness  and  honor,  giving  to  tbe  lightest  of  them 
an  elevation  and  pathos  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
mere  poetic  art  to  beatow.  These  three  last-men- 
tioned writers  were  nil  cavaliers ;  but  tbe  cause  of 
Puritanism  and  tbe  pariiament  had  ateo  ita  poets  is 
well  as  that  of  love  and  loyalty,  and  thoae  as  sweet 
singers  as  any  we  have  yet  named.  Andrew  Mir- 
vell,  the  noble-minded  member  for  Hull  io  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  in  that  age  of  brilliaot  profligacy 
renowned  alike  as  the  first  of  patriots  and  of  wits,  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  political  satires,  in  which 
a  rich  vein  of  vigorous  though  oheu  coaise  humor 
ruaa  tfaroagh  a  careless,  extemporaneoiu  s^le,  and 
which  did  prodigbna  execution  ia  the  par^  warftrs 
of  ^e  day ;  but  some  of  his  earlier  poetry  is  emh 
neat  both  for  the  delicate  blotmi  of  tbe  aeatimrnt 
and  for  grace  of  form.  There  are  few  short  poems 
in  the  language  more  tuneful  and  touehiagly  beauti- 
ful, for  example,  than  his  verses  beginning — 

WbeM  tiM  mnoto  BeraiiidM  Mm 
la  tbe  Maui's  kamum  WMiplsJ, 
From  a  fmall  bou  tfaai  rowed  alonf 
The  llatenlag  windi  recalved  liils  Mof ; — 

and  ending — 

Thu  Mnf  they.  In  the  EagiUb  bnt, 

A  taoty  and  m  chaeiful  Dote ; 

And  all  ihe  way,  to  (iiUle  the  chlmc^ 

Tber  with  the  fiilllp|  oan  kept  time. 

Thia  dnscriptioo  of  the  boat-song  of  the  exiles—"  a 
holy  and  a  cheerful  DOte"-~Tery  well  clMracterisH 
tbe  best  of  Marvell's  own  strains.  Bnt  the  greatest 
of  the  Furitaa  poets  is  Oeorge  Wither,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  untiring  of  English  writers  both  in  prose 
and  verse ;  his  first  publication,  his  satires  entitled 
"Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,"  having  appeared  so 
early  as  1611,  and  some  of  his  last  pieces  only  > 
short  time  before  bis  death,  in  1667.  The  entire 
number  of  bis  separate  publications,  aa  they  hs^e 
been  reckoned  up  by  some  of  his  biograpbera  idiI 
modern  editors,  considerably  exceeds  a  hundred- 
Of  so  large  and  multifarious  a  mass,  a  great  part, 
produced  hastily  for  temporary  purposes,  nas  noff 
lost  all  interest ;  much  of  his  verse,  like  that  of  Mir- 
veil,  consists  of  scourging  party  satire  and  invective, 
in  which  his  genius  shows  only  its  force  and  feitii- 
ity,  without  any  of  its  radiance ;  bnt  his  earlier  po- 
etry especially  abounds  in  tbe  finest  bursts  of  ann- 
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ibiDfr^n  the  lic^it  oatponruigs  both  of  fancy  and 
of  heviU  Two  BoogH  or  abort  poenii  of  Wither's 
iiMTted  bj  Percy  in  hia  ReUqum* — th*  oae  b^in- 

BlUtll  r,  WHtlllg  IB  dMpMlr, 

in»  becawa  «  woawn's  fUr  1 

Or  tnmke  pkle  107  ctwoka  wUh  un 

Tknae  ualher*B  ttmj  mm  1 

Ba  wbm  Mfer  thw  the  day. 

Or  the  floweijr  nwaiU  In  Umy ; 

If  aba  ba  not  to  to  me. 

Wtut  eve  1  bow  lUr  riM  be  t 

iIm  Other  entitled  '« The  Stedbst  Shepherd"  (no 
eiqaisitety  gracefal  as  well  as  high-thongbted  cazol), 
gntrecaiied  attention  to  this  f(»gotteD  writer;  and 
further  specimens  of  him  were  afterward  given  by 
Ellis — smoDg  the  rest  the  passage  of  consummate 
spirit  and  beanty  from  his  Shepherd's  Hunting,  pab- 
li^ed  in  1615,  while  he  was  confined  in  the  Mar- 
ibabea,  in  whicb,  breabiog  out  into  what  we  may 
lioioBt  call  a  hymn  or  psan  of  grttitade  end  affec- 
6tm,  be  recounte  ell  that  poetry  end  Us  muse  itill 
were  and  had  ever  been  to  him : 

la  mf  IbfBMT  iaju  ot  Mln 

Her  diTlne  •kill  tiiucht  lue  thto— 

Tbat  (torn  every  thln|  I  nw 

I  ooald  RHIM  Inventton  draw. 

And  reUe  pleanie  to  ber  hetfht 

Thmagb  Ibe  neuest  c^tlMI'a  riffeL 

Bytbe  manDur  of  «  aprinf. 

Or  Ibe  leaat  boogb'a  nutellng ; 

By  s  dMiur,  wboM  l»m$  »fn»d 

Bbal  wben  TIISB  |oea  to  bed ; 

Or  s  ahndy  barit  or  tiee. 

She  eoatd  more  fnfkiM  Id  me 

rhan  ell  Nnlttre'i  beeutlee  en 

la  Kune  other  wleer  man. 

By  her  help  T  alto  now 

Mete  Ibta  ehnrlMi  place  allow 

BosM  lUafi  tbal  mMj  tweeten  gladnen 

In  the  Torj  pll  ofeadseea. 

The  doll  loaeoeM,  the  Uack  ahade, 

That  tbeie  hanglBg  vanlb  have  made ; 

The  Mranie  noale  of  the  warn 

Beating  on  tbeae  hoDnw  cavea; 

ThU  Uack  den,  which  rocki  emboM^ 

OveifTOwn  wUh  eldest  inoea; 

The  rude  poitalt,  that  give  tight 

Hme  to  terror  than  delight; 

Tbia  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Walled  aboBl  wllA  dtnetpect ; 

Vron  all  tbae,  and  thb  dull  air, 

A  01  oldeet  for  despair. 

She  hath  taaght  me  by  her  mif  ttt 

To  draw  comfbrt  and  dellgbL 

Tbenfora,  tboa  beK  earthly  bUit, 

I  will  cherlah  thee  fca  tUa-i- 

Poeay ! — tbno  aweet'it  content 

That  e'er  Heaven  to  mortnl*  lent. 

Thoogb  they  aa  a  trtfle  leave  thee 

Whoee  dull  ibougbta  can  not  coacelvs  thee ; 

Thoogb  thou  be  lo  them  a  •com 

That  to  Bangbt  but  earth  are  ban ; 

Let  ay  lUb  no  longer  be 

Than  T  am  la  love  wHta  Ihee. 

Thoogb  oar  wise  onee  call  tfaee  nadoeM, 

Lei  Be  Mver  mate  oTglBdneu 

If  I  km  not  tby  Mddeat  Mi 

More  than  all  tb^  peatait  wlta. 

Aad  though  aonie  too  aeemlng  hoty, 

Ds  aeeooat  thy  nptnree  Ally. 

TbM  deatieacb  oie  to  coawma 

What  makei  knarea  and  fool)  of  iben.* 

neellence  for  which  all  WiCfaer's  writings  are 
wiisent.  Ids  proae  as  well  as  Us  verse*  u  their  geo- 

'Vd.iii.p,tlMaadS84. 
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nine  EogKah.  His  unaffected  diction,  even  now, 
has  Bcsreely  a  stain  of  age  upon  it,  but  flOTra  OD, 
ever  fresh  and  traasperent,  like  a'  pebbled  rill. 

Even  the  prose  literature  of  the  present  period  is 
much  of  it  of  so  imRginative  a  character,  that  it  may 
be  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  half-poetry.  We  hare 
alrsady  in  the  biet  book  noticed  the  change  which 
Enj^irii  fvose-wriUng  noderwent  in  the  course  of 
the  bnter  half  of  ^e  sixteenth  century,  passing  from 
die  familiar  but  not  inelegant  simplicity  of  the  style 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  to  the  more  formal  and  ehib- 
orate  but  still  succinct  and  uneDCvmbered  rhetoric  of 
Aacham,  from  thence  to  the  affectations  of  Lyiy  the 
Enpbnist,  and  bis  imitators,  and  finally  out  of  wh^ 
we  may  call  that  sickly  and  unnatural  state  of  tran- 
sition to  the  richly-ornamented  eloqueace  of  Sidney 
and  the  stately  periods  of  Hooker.*  On  the  whole, 
our  profle*  as  exhibited  in  ihe  bluest  examples,  had 
lost  something  in  ease  and  cleamesa,  and  had  gained 
in  copiousness,  in  sonerousneas,  and  in  splendor.  In 
its  infenor  apecimens,  also,  a  corresponding  change 
IB  to  be  traced,  but  of  a  modified  character.  In  these 
Ute  uicient  simplicity  and  directness  had  given  place 
only  to  a  long-vrioded  wordioesa,  and  an  awkward- 
ness  and  intrwacy,  sometimes  so  exoessire  as  to  be 
nearly  unintelligiUe,  produced  by  piling  etansa  upon 
clause,  and  involuUon  upon  involution.  In  ibe  en- 
deavor to  crowd  into  every  sentence  as  much  mean- 
ing or  as  many  particulars  as  possible.  Here  the 
change  was  nearly  altogether  for  the  worse — the 
loss  in  one  direction  was  compensated  by  hardly  any 
thing  that  could  be  called  a  gain  in  another.  Ope 
additional  point  of  difference,  chiefly  exemplified  in 
;  the  sermons  and  other  writings  of  divines,  was  the 
introduction  toward  the  close  df  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth of  what  may  be  described  as  at  once  the  most 
artificial  and  the  most  puerile  mode  of  composition 
ever  {vaeticed,  consisthig  in  an  incessant  fire  of  allit- 
eration, punning,'  and  the  most  jejuae  Verbal  eon- 
eeiti,  often  in  a  Babylonish  dialect,  or  party-colored 
tissue  of  words,  made  up  of  nearly  as  ranch  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  as  naUve  En^h.  This  waa 
what  had  been  anbstitnted  in  popular  preaching  for 
the  buffoonery  of  Latimer,  whether  to  the  gain  or 
loss  of  sound  religion  and  theological  literature  it 
might  be  hard  to  determine. 

The  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible,  on  the 
whole  so  admirable  both'for  correctness  end  beanty 
of  style,  is  apt,  on  the  first  thought,  to  be  regarded 
as  exhibiting  the  actual  state  of  the  language  in  the 
time  of  James  I.,  when  it  was  first  published.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  ^e  new  transla- 
tion was  fiirmed,  by  the  special  directioDS  of  the 
king,  upon  the  basis  of  that  of  Parker's  or  the  Bish- 
op's Bible,  which  hi^  been  made  nearly  forfy  years 
before,  and  which  had  itself  been  fiDnnded  upon  that 
of  Cranmer  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vllh* 
The  cooseqaence  is,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  remarked, 
that  whether  the  s^le  of  King  James's  translation 
be  the  perfection  of  the  English  language  or  no,  it 
is  not  the  language  of  his  reign.  "  It  may,  in  the 
eyes  <tf  many,"  adds  Mr.  Halhm,  »be  a  better  En- 

t  See  nL  ii,  BOS-m. 

■  See  ante,  ^  «S ;  and  Tel.  11.  006-060. 
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gliBh,  bat  it  m  not  the  Eog^sh  of  Daniel,  or  Rkleigfa, 
or  Bacon,  as  any  ooe  may  easiiy  pOTX^eive.  It  abottada, 
ID  fnct,  eapacially  io  Old  Testamsnt,  with  ob- 
solete phraseology,  aod  with  single  worda.  loeg  aioce 
ebendoned,  or  retained  only  in  prorineial  use."' 
Tliis  is,  perhaps,  rather  atroegly  pat;  fo^althoagh 
the  iveeediog  versioD  aerred  as  a  geDeral  gnide  to 
the  translators,  and  waa  not  needleaaly  deviated  from, 
tfa^  have  oTidentiy  modernized  ita  style,  not  per- 
haps qaite  up  to  that  of  their  own  day.  bot  bo  far, 
.we  ^ipreheiid,  as  to  exclude  nearly  all  words  and 
phnsei  that  had  then  paaaed  ont  enn  of  cominoa 
and  ^miliar  uae.  la  diat  theoJopeal  age,  indeed, 
^wibmii  of  espreuion  fonod  in  tlw  KUe  oould  well 
have  fiaUen  altogether  intedemetade,  altboogh  aome 
may  hare  come  to  be  lew  apt  and  aigaifeant  than 
they  oace  were,  or  than  others  that  might  now  be 
anbstututed  for  them-  But  we  believe  the  new  trans- 
lators, in  any  cbaDges  they  made,  were  very  careful 
to  avoid  the  employmeoc  of  any  mere  words  of 
yesterday,  the  glare  of  whose  recent  coinage  would 
have  conbrasted  offensively  with  the  general  antique 
color  of  diction  which  they  desired  to  retain.  If 
ever  their  version  were  to  be  revised,  wheUier  to 
improve  the  rendering  of  aome  passages  l»y  the  lights 
of  modern  critioism,  or  to  mend  tome  hardnesa  and 
intrioaoy  of  constrDetioD  in  others,  it  on^t  to  be 
retouehed  ia  Uie  aame  apirit  of  affeetionate  vener- 
ation fbr  the  genhia  and  eaaential  eharacteriatlGa  «f 
ita  beautifnl  s^le;  and  a  good  role  to  be  laid  down 
might  be,  that  no  word  ahonld  be  -admitted  in  the 
injproved  renderings  which  waa  not  in  use  in  the 
age  when  the  translation  was  origiDBlly  made.  The 
language  was  then  abundantly  rich  enough  to  fur- 
nish all  the  words*  that  could  be  waoted  for  the 
purpose. 

Besides  the  translation  of  tlie  Bible,  the  portion 
of  the  £nglish  literature  of  the  present  period  that 
is  theological  is  very  great  in  point  of  quauti^,  and 
a  port  of  it  also  possesses  dietioguished  claims  to 
oMiee  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  Aeligion  was  the 
great  rabjeet  of  speculation  and  cmtrovBr^  in  this 
eonntry  throughout  the  entirB  apace  of  a  eautnty 
and  a  half  between  the  Reformation  and  the  Rev- 
olutbn ;  and  the  half  century  preceding  the  Reaio- 
ration,  which  occupied  nearly  the  centml  portion  of 
that  apace,  witaeased  the  hottest  and  thicltest  of  the 
eouflict  of  opinions  upon  this  anbjeet.  Nothing  can 
more  strikingly  illustrate  the  universality  of  the 
interest  that  was  now  taken  in  theological  contro- 
versy, than  the  fiict  Uiat  both  the  kings  whose 
reigns  are  comprehended  within  the  present  period 
have  left  us  a  considerable  quantity  of  literary  man- 
ufacture of  their  own,  and  that  it  is  almost  all  the- 
ological. King  James,  whose  works  were  collected 
and  published  in  a  folio  volume  in  1616,  under  the 
eare  of  Dr.  Moontogue,  bishop  (>£  Winchester,  had 
pnblidied  what  he  called  a  *«  Fmitfol  Meditation" 
upon  part  of  the  Apocalypae.  m  form  of  ane  ser- 
mon,** ao  early  aa  the  year  1588,  when  he  waa  only 
a  youth  of  two-and-tweot^.  Indeed,  according  to 
Bishop  Mountagoe's  account,  this  performance  was 
"  written  by  his  majesty  before  be  was  twenty  years 
1  Ut.orEw.,lil.l3t. 


of  age."  Soon  after,  on  die  deatmction  of  iba 
Spanish  Armada,  he  produced  another  MeditatiDo" 
on  certain  verses  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  Fint 
Book  of  Chronicles.  Among  his  subaequent  pobli- 
cations  are  Meditations  od  the  Lord's  Prayer  sod 
fm  some  verses  of  the  27th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew. 
Aed  nearly  all  his  other  works — his  DsmoooIoEie,*' 
fint  published  in  1597;  his  "True  Law  of  Free 
Monarchies,"  1598;  his  "Basilicon  Doron,"or  adrice 
to  his  son  Prince  Henry,  il599;  his  "Apokigrfor 
the  Oath  of  AUegianoe,*'  1605— are,  in  ^et,  in  the 
maiuithaolo^caltrealiaes.  Itiasearealyneeessaiyta 
add  that  they  are  of  litUe  or  no  value,  either  theologi- 
cal or  fiterary,  though  Uiey  are  curious  aa  Qlnatratiag 
the  intellet^l  end  moral  eharaeter  oi  Jaaeo,  who 
was  certainly  a  person  of  no  depth  either  of  leamiog 
or  of  judgment,  though  of  some  reading  in  the  sia- 
g)e  province  of  theology,  end  also  of  eome  shrewd- 
ness and  readiness,  and  an  inexhaustible  flow  of 
words,  which  he  mistook  for  eloquence  and  genhH. 
The  writings  attiibuted  to  Charies  I.  were  first  col- 
lected and  published  at  the  Hague  soon  after  bis 
death,  io  a  folio  volume  without  date,  under  the  title 
of  •«Reltqnise  Sacra  Cnrollns,"  and  twice  sfter- 
ward  io  England,  namely  iu  1660  and  1687,  with 
the  title  of  BA£IAIKA :  The  wor%B  of  Kia% 
Charles  the  Martyr."  If  we  except  a  number  of 
speeches  to  the  parliament,  letters,  dispatches,  aad 
other  political  papers,  the  contenta  of  this  eoHeetioa 
«re  all  theological,  consisting  of  prayers,  argumeals, 
and  disquisitions  on  the  controversy  about  ebareh 
government,  and  the  famous  Eikon  Basilik^,  or 
Tbe  Portraiture  of  his  sacred  Majesty  in  his  Sol- 
itude and  Sufferings;"  which,  having  been  prioted 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Qauden  (after  the  Restontioa 
successively  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Worcester),  bad 
been  first  published  by  itself  immediately  after  tbe 
king^s  execution.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  tbat 
the  Eikon  was  really  written  by  Oaoden,  who,  after 
tbe  Restoration,  openly  claimed  it  aa  his  own.  Mr. 
Hallam,  although  he  -has  no  doubt  of  Oanden  being 
the  author,  admits  that  it  is,  nevertheleaa,  pupenia' 
to  hia  acknowledged  writings.  »A  stnun  of  majes- 
tic melancholy,"  he  observea,  is  well  kept  ap ;  but 
the  personated  sovereign  is  rather  tog  theatrical  for 
real  nature ;  the  language  ia  too  rhetorical  and  am- 
plified, the  periods  too  artificially  elaborated.  None 
but  scholars  and  practiced  writers  employ  sncfa  a 
style  aa  this."*  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
the  work  may  bare  been  submitted  to  Charles's  re- 
visal,  and  that  it  may  have  received  both  bis  np- 
proval  and  his  corrections.  Cbaries,  indeed,  wu 
more  in  the  habit  of  correcting  what  had  been  writ- 
ten by  others  than  of  writing  any  thing  himself. 
"Though  he  was  of  as  slow  a  pen  as  of  speech," 
says  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "yet  both  were  very  vf- 
nificant ;  and  be  had  that  modest  eateem  of  his  ovn 
parts,  that  be  would  usually  say.  he  wtmld  wilfini^ly 
make  his  own  dispalehea,  but  that  he  fined  it  better 
to  be  a  cobbler  than  a  ahoamaker.  I  hate  beea  in 
company  with  rery  learned  men,  wlieu  I  bm 
brought  them  their  own  pliers  back  f^rom  him  widi 
his  alterations,  who  ever  confosaed  his  amendmesti 
1  LiLarE>r,iii.MI. 
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10  faave  bveo  vefy  niRteriiil.  And  I  once,  by  his 
comniaiidneiM;.  brought  him  a  paper  of  my  owd  to 
n»d,  to  s«e  whf^er  it  was  suitable  to  his  directioDS, 
and  he  disallowed  it  alightiDgly:  I  desired  him  I 
might  call  Dr.  Sandersoo  to  aid  me,  aod  that  the 
doctor  might  noderstaod  bis  own  meaning  from 
himself;  and,  wkli  his  majesty's  leave,  I  broagbt 
faun,  whilo  he  was  walking  and  taking  the  air; 
wherevpM  we  two  wen  back,  but  pleased  him  as 
little  whvD  we  remraed  it;  for,  smUieglj,  he  said  a 
nmn  might  have  as  good  ware  ont  of  a  chandler's 
dMip ;  bBt  alkenrard  he  set  it  down  with  his  own 
pen  my  ptamly,  and  saitabi j  to  his  own  intenttoas.** 
The  most  important  of  the  titerarf  prodaetions 
which  are  admitted  to  be  wholly  Charles's  own,  are 
his  papers  in  the  cootroversy  which  he  carried  on  at 
Newcastle,  in  Jane  aod  July,  1646,  with  Alexander 
BeodersoD,  the  Scotch  clergyman,  oa  the  question 
between  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  and  those  on 
the  same  snt^ect  in  bis  controversy  with  the  par- 
liamealary-  divines  at  Newport,  io  Octt^r,  1648. 
These  papers  show  coestderable  clearness  of  diink- 
ing  aod  logical  or  argumentative  talent;  bnt  it  can 
not  be  said  that  they  are  written  with  any  remark- 
■Ub  &rce  or  elegance.  It  is  not  easy  to  noderstaad 
Ae  meaning  of  Horace  Walpole*s  jadgment  on 
Charles's  s^Ie— that  •«it  was  formed  between  a 
certain  portion  of  sense,  adversity,  dignity,  and  per- 
haps a  Uttle  insincerity."*  What  he  says  of  a  copy 
of  verses  said  to  have  been  written  by  his  majesty 
during  his  confinement  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  is  more 
to  the  purpose :  The  poetry  is  most  uncouth  and 
iolurmonious ;  but  there  are  strong  thoughts  in  it, 
some  good  sense,  and  a  strain  of  majestic  piety." 
Though  not  very  polished,  indeed,  or  very  like  the 
prodnetioD  of  a  practiced  versifler,  which  goes  so 
&r  to  fiimisb  a  presumption  of  its  authenticity,  this 
oompoMUon,  which  is  entitled  Majesty  in  Misery, 
or  aa  Implon^on  to  the  King  trf  Kings,"  indicates 
eoosidersble  poetle  power,  and  an  evident  familiari^ 
with  the  Ugfaest  models.  Here  are  a  few  of  Its 
more  striking  veraea  t 

Hklan  and  Uw,     Uiy  dtvlne  decree 
Tb*  oalf  Mirt  of  rishteatu  toftJtf, 
WUb  Uiia  dim  dlidem  tnveated  dm. 
•         •        *        •  • 

Tto  llerMit  AitIm,  thai  do  dally  tread 
Upm  mf  fftof,  Wf  par,  dUtrawaad  kmi. 
An  tbon  that  mn  my  bouaty  for  tUr  bnad. 
«••••* 

The  Cfaarch  of  England  doth  all  fhcttoo  fnter, 
Tha  pallet  la  uinrpad  by  eacb  Impoator ; 
Extnif»rt  excladea  the  Patar  JVmKt. 

Tba  rvMbrtar  and  ladqiesdmi  Mad 

Sprtnga  with  bnad  Uadei ;  to  nuka  nUfUa  Usad 

Herad  Bad  Poatln  Pilate  are  afreed. 

Tbe  ear>er«toa«'a  mliplaced  hf  every  pavlour ; 
With  meb  a  Moodr  method  and  behaviour 
Thalr  anemon  did  emcil^  oar  SavkMir. 

With  my  owa  power  my  majeaty  they  wound ; 
la  As  Ua^  sana  die  Uoi  MnMlTs  nBcnwaed ; 
Sa  doih  tte  dait  deainy  the  Aamond. 

The  mass  of  the  dieological  literature  of  this 

period  consistB  of  sermons  and  controversial  tracts, 

ill  of  which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  have  now 

pwaed  into  complete  obfivion.    One  of  tbe  most 

1  Soya]  aad  NoUa  Aathcnt. 


'  eminent  preachers,  peiiiapa  the  moat  eraioeot,  of 
.  the  age  Elizabeth  and  James,  wis  Dr.  Lancelot 
'  Andrews,  who,  after  having  held  the  aeSa  of  Chi- 
chester and  Ely,  died  bishop  of  Winchester  in 
1636.  Bishop  Andrews  was  one  of  the  translators 
;  of  the  Bible,  and  is  the  author,  among  other  works, 
j  of  a  folio  volume  of  - sermons  published  by  directioa 
I  of  Charles  I.,  soon  after  his  death ;  of  another  folio 
I  volume  of  tracts  and  apeecfaesi,  which  appeared  in 
16S9;  of  a  third  Tofaime  of  lectnrea  on  tbe  Ten 
\  Commandmenta,  published  in  1649;  and  of  alburth, 
containmg  leetaree  deKvored  at  St.  Paul'a  and  at 
,  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  published  in  1667.  He 
I  was,  perhaps,  the  most  learned  of  the  English  the- 
ologians of  that  leun^d  time,  aod  was-  besides  a 
person  of  great  vigor  and  acnteness  of  understand- 
ing; so  that  his  death  was  regarded  by  sehobira, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  extinction  of  the 
chief  light  of  the  English  church.  Milton,  then  a 
yooth  of  seventeen,  bewailed  the  event  in  a  Latin 
elegy,  full  of  feelii^  and  fancy ;  and  even  in  a  tract 
written  many  years  afterward,  when  bis  opioiona 
had  undergone  a  complete  change,  he  admite  that 
•*  Bishop  Andrews  of  late  years,  and  in  these  times 
the  primate  of  Armagh  (Usher),  far  their  learning 
are  reputed  the  best  able  to  say  what  may  be  said** 
in  defense  of  episcopacy.*  Both  the  learning  and 
ability  of  Andrews,  indeed,  are  conspicuous  fai 
every  thing  be  has  written ;  but  hie  eloquence, 
nevertheless,  is  to  a  modern  taste  of  the  meet  gro- 
tesque description.  In  his  more  ambiUons  passages 
he  is  the  very  prince  nf  verbal  posture-masters— 
if  not  the  first  in  date,  the  first  in  extravagance,  of 
the  artificial,  quibbling,  syllable-tormenting  school  of 
our  English  pulpit  rhetoricians ;  and  he  undoubtedly 
contributed  more  to  spread  the  disease  of  that  man- 
oer  of  writing  than  any  other  individual.  Not  only 
did  his  eminence  in  this  line  endear  him  to  tb» 
royal  mates  of  Elisdieth  and  James — all  men  ad- 
mired and  strove  to  copy  after  him.  Fuller  declnrea 
dist  he  WBB  an  inimitable  preacher  in  his  way  ;** 
and  then  he  tells  us  that  «•  pious  and  pleasant  Bish- 
op Felton,  his  cotempomry  and  colleague,  endeav- 
ored in  vain,  in  his  aerraond,  to  assimilate  his  style, 
and  therefore  said  merrily  of  himself,  'I  had  almost 
marred  my  own  natural  trot  by  endeavoring  to  imi- 
tate his  artificial  amble.*  "  Many  a  "natural  trot" 
Andrews  no  doubt  was  the  cause  of  spoiling  io  his 
day,  and  long  after  it.  This  bishop  is  further  very 
notable,  in  tbe  history  of  the  English  chnrch,  as 
the  first  great  asserter  of  those  semi-popish  ootions 
touching  doctrines,  rites,  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment with  which  Laud  afterward  Uew  up  tbe  estab- 
lishment. Andrews,  hovrever,  was  a  very  different 
sort  of  person  from  Laud — as  superior  to  him  in 
sense  and  pcrficy  as  in  learning  and  general  strengdl 
and  comprehensiveDeBS  of  understanding.  A  well- 
known  story  that  is  told  of  him  proves  his  modera- 
tion as  much  as  his  wit  and  readiness  :  when  he  and 
Dr.  Neal,  trishop  of  Durham,  were  one  day  standing 
behind  the  king's  chair,  as  he  sat  at  dinner  (it  was 
tbe  day  on  which  Junes  diasidved  his  last  parlia- 

i  The  Beuam  of  Chnrch  Gomanent  irsned  ataiaat  Prelacy  (pub- 
liiheil  in  IMl},  Book  i.  chap.  I. 
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tneot,  and  the  anecdote  is  related  on  the  aatbority 
of  Waller,  the  poet,  who  was  preseat),  his  majesty, 
turoiDg  round,  addressed  the  two  prelates — "My 
lords,  can  not  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when  I 
want  H,  without  all  this  fbrmality  in  parliament  7 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered,  God 
forbid,  sir,  but  you  should ;  you  are  the  breath  of 
our  nostrils.  Whereupon  the  liing  turned,  and  said 
to  the  Btiliop  of  Winchester,  Well,  my  lord,  what 
aay  you  !  Sir^  replied  the  bisbop.  I  have  do  aktll  to 
judge  of  parliameotary  cases.  The  king  answered, 
No  pDt-offS(  my  lord,  answer  me  presently.  Then, 
nr,  said  he,  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my 
brother  Neol's  money,  fur  he  offers  it."  ^  Clareo- 
don  has  expressed  his  behef  that  if  Archbishop 
Bancroft  had  been  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury by  Andrews,  instead  of  Abbot,  the  infection  of 
the  Geneva  fire  would  have  been  kept  out,  which 
could  not  afterward  be  so  easily  expelled.* 

Donne,  the  poet,  was  also  a  voluminous  writer  in 
prose,  having  left  a  folio  volume  of  sermoos,  besides 
a  treatise  against  Catholicism,  entitled  The  Pseu- 
do  Martyr,"  another  singular  performancet  entitled 

Biatbeoatos,"  in  confutation  of  the  commoo  no- 
tion abonc  the  necessary  sinfulness  of  sniude*  and 
some  other  professional  disquintionB.  His  biogn- 
pber,  Isaak  Walton,  says  that  he  preached  *•  as  an 
angel,  from  a  cloud,  but  not  tn  a  cload ;"  bat  most 
modern  readers  will  pn^bly  be  of  o|Hnion  that  he 
has  not  quite  made  his-escape  from  it.  His  manner 
is  fully  aa  quaiat  in  his  prose  as  in  his  verse,  and  his 
way  of  thinking  as  subtil  and  peculiar.  His  ser- 
mons are  also,  as  well  as  those  of  Andrews,  overlaid 
with  learning,  much  of  which  seems  to  be  only  a 
useless  and  cumbersome  show.  Doubtless,  however, 
there  are  deep  and  beautiful  things  in  Donne,  for 
those  that  will  seek  for  them,  as  has,  indeed,  been 
testified  by  those  who,  in  modern  times,  have  made 
themselves  the  best  acquainted  with  these  neglect- 
ed theokigioal  works  of  his.  Another  ef  the  most 
leumed  tbeologisns  and  ekiqneot  preachers  of  those 
times  was  also  an  eminent  poet,  Joseph  Hall,  born 
in  15S4*  and  suecesaively  bisbop  of  Exeter  and  Nor- 
wich, from  which  latter  tee  having  been  expelled 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  he  died,  after  protracted 
sufferings  from  imprisonment  and  poverty,  in  1656. 
Hall  began  his  career  of  authorship  by  the  publica- 
tidn  of  the  first  three  books  of  his  Satires,  in  1597, 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge,  and  only  in 
his  twenty-third  year.  A  contiauaUon  followed  the 
next  year,  under  the  title  of  Virgidemiarum  the 
Three  last  Books  ;"  and  the  whole  were  afterward 
republished  together,  as  Virgidemiarum  Six 
Books;"  that  is,  six  books  of  gatherings,  or  har- 
vests of  rods.  "These  aatires,"  says  Warton, 
who  has  given  an  elaborate  analysis  of  them, 
•*  are  marked  with  a  classical  precision  to  which 
English  poetry  had  yet  rarely  attained.  They 
are  re{4ete  wiUi  animation  of  style  and  tenement, 
....  The  characters  are  delineated  in  strong 
and  lively  coloring,  and  their  discriminations  are 
touched  with  the  masterly  traces  of  genuine  bnmor. 

I  Lib  of  Waller,  pnftnd  lo  Ui  Fgnu,  1719: 
>  Hilt.,  i.  88  (edit,  of  1717}. 


The  versification  is  equally  eoei^etic  and  elegant, 
and  the  fabric  of  the  couplets  approaches  to  the 
modern  sundard.'"  Hall's  English  prose  works, 
which  are  very  voluminous,  consist  of  sermoos, 
polemical  tracts,  paraphrases  of  scripture,  casuisii. 
cal  divinity,  and  some  pieces  on  practical  religioa, 
of  which  his  Contemplations,  his  Art  of  Divise 
Meditation,  and  bis  Enochismos,  or  Treatise  on  the 
Mode  of  Walking  with  Gtid,  are  the  most  remark- 
able. The  poetic  temperament  of  Hall  reveals  it- 
self in  his  prose  as  well  as  in  his  verse,  by  the  ferviv 
of  his  piely  and  the  forcible  and  often  pictaresqoe 
character  of  his  style,  in  whifcb  it  baa  been  tbot^i 
he  made  Seneca  bis  modeL  **  The  writer  of  the 
Satires,"  observes  Warton,  "  is  perceptible  in  some 
of  his  gravest  polemical  or  scriptural  treatises, 
wliich  are  perpetually  interspersed  with  excursivfl 
illustrations,  familiar  allusions,  and  observations  <a 
life."  *  It  will  be  perceived,  from  all  thia,  that  both 
in  s^le  and  in  mind  Hall  and  Doone  were  alto- 
gether opposed ;  neither  in  his  prma  nor  in  his  verse 
has  the  former  the  originality  of  the  latter,  or  dia 
finenesB  of  thought  that  will  often  break  oat  is 
a  sudden  streak  of  light  from  the  midst  of  bis 
dark  sayings ;  but,  on  the  other  baud,  he  ia  per- 
fectly free  ftma  the  dominant  vices  of  Doane'i 
manner,  hu  conceits,  hu  qouotiiess,  his  remote  and 
fantastic  analogies,  his  obscurity,  bis  harshness,  bit 
parade  of  a  useless  and  encumbering  emditioo. 
From  each  and  all  of  these  faults,  indeed.  Hall  ii 
more  exempt  than  perhaps  any  other  eminent  the- 
ological writer  of  his  age  ;  his  eloquence  has  a  much 
more  modern  air  than  that  of  any  at  least  of  the 
cotemporaries  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  life;  aod, 
accordingly,  be  remains  the  only  one  of  them,  any 
of  whose  writings  are  still  popularly  known  and 
read. 

A  part  which  Hall  took  in  his  old  age  in  the  grand 
controversy  of  the  time  brought  him  into  cdlwoa 
with  one  with  whose  name  in  after  ages  the  worid 
was  to  resound.  John  Milton,  then  in  lus  ibaitf- 
third  year,  and  recently  returned  from  bis  travels 
in  France  and  Italy,  had  already,  in  1641,  lent  the 
aid  of  his  pen  to  the  war  of  the  Puritans  against  the 
established  church  by  the  publication  of  bis  treatise, 
enttUed  "  Of  Reformation,"  in  Two  Books.  The 
same  year  Hall  published  his  "Humble  Remoo* 
strance"  in  favor  of  episcopacy,  which  immediatdjr 
called  forth  an  "  Answer  by  Smectymnons" — a  word 
formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  five 
Puritan  ministers  by  whom  the  tract  was  written— 
Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Youog. 
Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William  (or,  as  be  wu 
on  this  occasion  reduced  to  designate  himself,  UniD- 
iam)  Spurstow.  The  *•  Answer"  produced  a  •*  Coa- 
futfttioQ**  by  Arebbisbop  Usher;  and  to  tiiis  Miltoa 
replied  in  a  treatise,  entitled  **  Of  Prelatical  Epis-  I 
eopsey."  Hall  then  puUished  a  "  Defense  the  ! 
Humble  Remonstrance;"  and  Hilton  wrote  "Aai 
madversions"  upon  that  About  the  same  time  be 
also  brought  out  a  performance  of  much  greater 
pretension,  under  the  title  of  "The  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prehcy,"  in  | 
1  Dirt.  Enf.  FoM.,  ir.  m  ■  IbU.,  p.  m 
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Two  Books.    This  U  tho  work  contaioing  the 
BMgoifieoDt  pMwge  io  which  he  mtkM  the  bd- 
noniieeiBeDt  of  - his  inteatioD  to  attempt  sotnethiog 
m  one  of  the  highMt  kindi  of  poetry  **iii  the 
iaotber>t«igne,'*  kmg  afterward  accompHihed  ia 
his  great  epic   Meanwhile  a  *>Coiifhtetkui  of  the 
Aoimadrei^on^'  hariog  beeo  pabliahed  by  Bishop 
Hail,  or  his  sob,  MilMo  r^ed,  in  1642,  in  an 
"  Apology  Sat  Smeetynmaos,"  vrtiieh  was  the  last 
of  his  poWeatioDs  io  this  portieakr  coatrorersy. 
Bat  aearly  all  his  other  proie  writiogs  were  giveo 
to  the  world  within  the  present  period,  namely,  his 
"Tractate  of  EdocaUoo,"  addressed  to  his  friend 
Uartlib,  and  his  noble    Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for 
the  Liber^  of  Unlicensed  Priating,"  in  1644;  his 
"Doctrine  and  DiscipliDO  of  Divorce,"  and  liis 
Jodgment  of  MarUn  Bneer  concerniog  Divorce," 
the  same  year;  his  •*  Tetrachordon"  and  '^Cotas- 
terioB"  (both  oo  the  same  siU)ject),  io  1645;  bis 
"  Tenvre  of  fioga  and  Magistrates,"  his  •*  Etkmio- 
dsstas,**  in  aosw«  to  the  Elkoo  BasilikA,  and  one 
or  two  other  tracts  of  nioto  temporary  interest,  all, 
after  the  executioD  of  the  king,  in  1649 ;  his  •<  De- 
&Dse  for  the  People  of  £ngland,"  in  answer  to 
Sahnashis  (io  Latin),  in  1661;  his  »Second  De- 
fense" {also  in  Latin),  in  reply  to  a  work  by  Peter 
dn  Moulin,  in  1654 ;  two  additiooal  Latin  tracts  ,iD 
reply  to  rejoinders  of  Du  Monlio,  io  1655;  bis 
trestises  oo  "  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases," 
and  on  «•  The  Means  of  Removing  Hireliogs  ont  of 
tbe  Chnrch,"  in  1659;  bis  "  Letter  coDcerniDg  tbe 
Raptoras  of  the  Commonwealth,"  aod  "  Brief 
DelineatioQ  of  a  Free  Commonwealth,"  the  same 
year;  and,  finally,  his  "Ready  and  Easy  Way  to 
establish  a  Free  Commonwealth,"  and  his  "  Brief 
Notes  upon  a  Sermon,  preached  by  Dr.  Griffith, 
called  The  Fear  of  Ood  and  the  King,"  in  the 
spring  of  -1660,  immediMely  before  the  king's 
retnnt.   Passages  of  great  poetic  splento  occur 
in  some  of  these  pXDdnctioas,  and  s  fervid  and  fiery 
■iwit  breathes  in  all  of  them,  though  the  animation 
is  as  apt  to  take  the  tone  of  mere  coarse  objurgation 
and  abuse  as  of  lofty  and  deified  scorn  or  of  vigor- 
OBB  argnment;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  can  not  be 
said  that  Milton's  English  prose  ia  a  good  style.  It 
i>  in  tbe  first  place,  not  perhaps  in  vocabulary,  but 
eartuoly  io  genina  and  constmctioo,  the  moat  Lat- 
inized of  English  styles ;  but  it  does  not  merit  tbe 
commendation  bestowed  by  Pope  on  another  style 
wiiich  he  conceived  to  be  formed  after  the  model 
of  the  Roman  eloquence,  of  being  "so  Latin,  yet  so 
Eoglisb  all  the  while.**   It  is  both  soul  and  body 
Latin,  only  fai  an  Engikh  dress.   Omng  partly  to 
diis  priod|4e  of  composition  upon  which  he  deUb- 
entely  prooeeded,  or  to  the  adoittion  of  which  his 
edocalioo  and  tastes  or  habits  led  him,  partly  to  the 
character  of  his  nund,  fervid,  gorgeoua,  and  soaring, 
bat  having  litUe  involuntary  impolsiveneas  or  aelf- 
ibandonment,  rich  as  his  style  often  is,  it  never 
mofes  with  any  degree  of  rapidi^  or  easy  grace 
even  in  passages  where  such  qualities  are  moat 
required,  but  has  at  all  times  sometfaing  of  a  stiff, 
cumbrous,  oppressive  air,  as  if  every  thought,  the 
lightest  and  most  evanescent  as  well  as  the  gravest 
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and  atateUest,  were  attired  in  brocade  and  wbato- 
bone.  There  u  too  little  relief  from  constant 
straining  and  striving ;  too  littie  repose  and  varied ; 
in  short,  too  little  nature.  Many  things,  no  doubt, 
are  faiqipify  said;  Uiere  is  much  strong  and  also 
some  l^iant  exprossion ;  bnt  even  such  imbedded 
gems  do  not  occur  so  often  as  might  be  looked  fiv 
from  so  poetical  a  mind.  In  fine,  we  must  admit 
the  truth  of  what  he  has  himself  ooofossed— that 
he  was  not  natunlly  disposed  to  •*  this  manner  of 
writing;"  "wherein,"  says  he,  "knowing  myself 
inferior  to  myseU^  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature 
to  another  task,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account  it, 
but  of  my  left  hand."  ^  With  all  his  quick  suscep- 
tibili^  for  whatever  was  beautiful  and  bright,  Milton 
seems  to  hare  needed  the  soothing  infiueaces  of  the 
regularity  and  mnsic  of  verse  fully  to  bring  out  his 
poetry,  or  to  sublimate  his  imagination  to  the  true 
poetical  state.  The  passion  which  is  an  enliveaing 
flame  in  hia  verse  half  suffocates  him  with  its  smoke 
in  his  prose. 

Two  other  emiDont  names  of  theologieal  eontro- 
vwsialista  belcmgiog  to  this  troubled  age  of  Uie  En- 
glish church  may  be  mentioned  togather— those  of 
John  Hales  and  William  ChiUugworth.  ■  Hales, 
who  was  bom  in  1584,  and  died  in  1656,  tiie  same 
year  with  Hall  and  Usher,  pnbUshed  in  hb  lifetimo 
a  few  short  tracts,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a 
Discourse  on  Schism,  which  was  printed  in  IG42. 
and  is  considered  to  have  led  the  way  in  that  bold 
revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  so  much 
cried  up  by  the  preceding  school  of  Andrews  and 
Laud,  upon  which  has  since  been  founded  what 
many  hold  to  be  the  strongest  defense  of  the  church 
of  England  against  that  of  Rome.  All  Hales's  writ- 
ings were  collected  and  published  after  his  death, 
in  1659,  in  a  quarto  volume,  bearing  the  title  of 
*•  Golden  Remains  of  the  Evar-Memorabte  Mr. 
John  Hales" — a  deugnation  which  has  stuck  to  hb 
name.  The  main  idea  of  bb  treatise  on  Schism 
was  fbUowed  np  with  much  greater  vigor,  and 
carried  mudi  further  out,  by  CbiUiogworth— the 
Immortal  Chilliogwortb,  as  he  is  styled  by  hia 
admirers  —  in  his  fiimoua  work,  eotiUed  "  The 
Reli^^n  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation," 
published  in  1637.  This  is  one  of  the  most  closely 
and  keenly  argued  polemical  treatises  ever  written : 
the  style  in  which  Chilliogworth  presses  his  reason- 
ing home  is  like  a  charge  with  the  bayonet.  He 
was  still  only  in  hb  early  manhood  when  he  pro- 
duced thu  remarkably  able  work;  and  he  died  in 
1644,  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

But  the  greatest  name  by  far  among  the  English 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  was  bom  in  1613, 
and  died  bbhopof  Down  and  Connor,  in  1667;  but, 
as  most  of  his  works  were  written,  and  many  of 
them  ware  also  published,  before  the  Restoration, 
be  belongs  more  properly  to  this  period  than  to  the 
next.  In  abundance  of  thought;  in  ingenuity  of 
argument;  in  opulence  of  imagination;  in  a  soul 
made  alike  for  tbe  feeling  of  the  sublime,  of  th» 
beautiful,  and  of.the  picturestjue ;  and  in  a  style, 
*  RtMHUi  of  ChnTch  Goireinment.  Bwk  If 
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auwering  in  iXm  eonpu^  Aa!dbaiQ^  and  ewestoen 
CD  tb»  denwada  of  «U  these  ptman,  Taylor  is  no- 
Tivated  BtnoDg  the  ntsHten  of  English  «Ioqii<ince. 
He  is  the.  Spenser  of  our  proee  writers;  sod  bis 
prase  is  some  times  sltnostas  maricnl  ss  Spenser's 
verse.  His  SenDons,  bii  Golden  Orore,  hn  Holy 
Living,  cod,  still  more,  his  Holy  Dying  and  his 
CoDtemplation  on  the  State  of  Man,  all  oontaia 
HMoy  passages-  die  bemt?r  and  epkrador  of  which 
we  iboBid  Malt  In  vain  t»  matoh  hi  mj  etlmr 
£nglhik  .ipcon  writar.  Another  ef  hfii  moM!  re- 
niBifcable  worlu,  "Theeli^t  Eeleecica,  a  Dlseonrse 
ef  the  Liberty  of  Prepbesyiog,"  first  pnMiahed  In 
BMQr  be  placed  beside  MillMi'a'  Araopegitioa, 
pnUisfaed  three  years  before,  u  doing  for  liberty  of 
coiiBoienee  the  same  service  which  that  did  for  thf* 
bbcrty  of  the  press.  Bo^  remain  the  tnosteloqaent 
and  comprehenaiTe  defooses  we  yet  possess-of  these 
two  great  rights. 

Barrow,  Henry  More,  Sod  Cndwottb,  thoagh 
tbey  all  pnblisbed  some  of  their  works  before  the 
Bestonition,  mosi  be  reserved  till  the  neit  Book. 
Tttomaa  Foliw  is  the  laat  of  tho  theol(^al  writers 
we  ean  faera  notiee.  He  wts  bora  in  1604,  nod  died 
in  1691;  and  in  the- eonrse  of  his  niA  very  extended 
Hfe  produced  a  longeerieaef  literary  works,  of  whl^ 
his  MCbnrch  History  of  Britain  from  the  BhUi  of 
Jesos  Ghvist  until  the  Year  1646,"  nAleb  ^ipwred 
in  165ft,  and  his  »  Hlsloiy  of  the  Wbrtlries  of  Eng- 
land," which  WHS  not  pabHsfaed  till  af\«r  his  death, 
in  1662,  are  the  moat  important.  He  is  a  most 
singular  vniter,  full  of  verbal  quibbling  and  qnalnt- 
nees  of  all  kitida,  bat  fkr  the  n^oat  amusing  and 
engaglDg  of  sll  the  rhetorieiana  of  thia  acfaoel,  inas- 
much as  his  conceits  are  rarely  mere  elaborate  feats 
of  ingennity,  bat  are  nanally  informed  either  by  a 
strong  spirit  of  very  peonUar  humor  and  drolfeiy,  or 
somottmea  even  by  a  warmth  and  d^ith  of  feeliag, 
of  which,  too,  ntrange  aa-it  appearst  the  oddity  of  the 
phntaeeli^  to  oflen  not  an  ineflbotive  exponent. 
He  hes  a  good  deal  of  fancy  as  weN  as  mere  wit; 
nod  fafs  werits  contain-  many  paasages  of  trne  elo- 
quence, tfaongh  never  long  snstained,  and  seldom 
unmarked  by  the  eccentricities  of  his  eharaoterisHo 
manner. 

Undoubtedly  the  principal  'figure  in  English  prose 
titeraturei  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  during  the  firat 
quarter  of  the  seveoteenth  ceotuiy,  is  Francis  Bacon. 
Bacon,  bom  in  1S61,  publiahed  the  first  edition  of  bis 
••Essays"  in  1597;  bis  Two  Books  of  the  ••Advanee- 
moDt  of  Learning,"  in  1605;  bis  "Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients"  (io  Latin),  in  1610 ;  a  third  edition  of  bis 
'•Eaanya,**  greatly  extended,  in  1613;  his  Two  Books 
of  the  ••  Novum  Organum,"  or  Second  Part  of  the 
Instanral^o  Magna,  designed  to  consist  of  Six  Parts 
(also  in  Latin),  in  16S0 ;  his  "  History  of  tim  Reign 
of  HenzyYIL,"  in  1623;  hia  Nine  Books  "De 
Angmentis  Sdentiamm,"  a  Latin  translation  and 
exten^on  of  hia  Advancement  of  Leaning,  in  16S3. 
He  died  in  1626. 

The  originality  of  the  Baconian  or  Inductive 
method  of  philosophy,  the  actual  service  it  haa  ren- 
dered to  science,  and  even  the  end  which  it  may  be 
most  correct^  said  to  have  In  viewi  have  all  been 


stthjecto  of  dispute'  aince  Baean^i  time,  and  attQ  «s : 
bat,  netwlthstandiag  aU  dilferancea  of  opiakiB  upon 
Aese  points,  the  acknowledgment  that  be  was  ia< 
talleetasilynDe  of  tba  moat  colossal  of  the  sent  of 
men  has  baen  nearly  nnanimova.  Tfa^  who  hare 
not  seen  Ms  greatness  nuder  one  form  have  di- 
eovered  it  in  another;  theire  to  adiseovdame  amonft  j 
men's  ways  of  looking  at  htm,  or  their  theories  re.  ! 
•pectittg  bbn ;  hot  the  ndghgr  abadow  iriiidi  hv  I 
]ffaj«ets  athwart  Oa .  two  I^gMe  eantorias  liss  | 
tibera  inmovabla^  and  attt  axteodb^  aa  ttane  «- 
tends.  The  ve«y  dadneHoiia  wUdi  ara  nwde  finn 
his  merits  in  regard  to  parttontn*  poiata  ttana  only 
hoigfatan  the  impresaion  of  hit  general  anainence— 
of  that  something  about  him  not  fully  nnderstood 
or  diaoemed,  whioh.  Spite  of  all  cnrtallmaat  «f  hi* 
claims  in  regard  to  one  apeind  kind  of  cmriDenee  or 
another,  stiN  leaves  the  sense  of  his  eminence  m 
strong  as  evM.  As  for  hto  Novum  Organam,  or  s»:  ^ 
called  new  Inatmment  ef  philosep^,  it  must  be  cen-  | 
ceded  that  it  was  not  raal^  new  when  be  an- 
ntmneed  it  as  eneh,  either  as  a  process  foltowed  to 
the  practice  of  sf^ntiHo  discovery  or  aa  a  theory  of 
the  itaettiod  of  dtoeoveiy.  In  the  lactar  senas 
it  was  at  least  aa  <rid  as  Artolade;  la  the  fimawit 
waa  as  old  aa  adanoa  ttaaif.  Natthar  was  Bseoa 
the  first  writer,  ia  bto  own  or  tfaa  immediately  pre- 
cading  age,  who  reeded  attaa^n  to  tlie  indoctive 
method,  or  who  pointed  out  tiia  barrenDeas  of  wbtt 
was  then  oalled  philosophy  in  the  seboolB.  Nor  was 
it  he  that  bron^fat  the  reige  of  that  philasopby  b)  a 
olose :  it  waa  ffkHiog  fiist  into  disrepute  hefiva  h» 
assailed  it,  and  would  probably  have  passed  amy 
qnite  as  soon  as  it  did,  althongh  hto  wriHags  b^ 
never  appeared.  Nor  has  he  either  looked  at  tbat 
old  phitoaophy  wt^  a  very  penetrating  or  compre- 
heoaive  eye,  or  even  shown  a  perfect  nnderstand- 
ing  of  the  inductive  me^od  In  all  its  applicatioss 
and  principles.  As  fiir'  his  atVempta  in  the  setnal 
practice  of  the  indnetive  method,  ihof  were  either 
insigniftoant  or  stter  fitilnras  \  and  tlut;  too,  whils 
some  of  hto  cntomporariea,  irim  in  no  raapeet  se* 
knowledgad  falm  as  AtAe  teacher,  were  tnntog  it  ts 
account  In  extorting  ftem  nature  the  most  briOisBt 
revelRtions.  Nsy,  can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  Bacon 
had  never  lived,  or  never  written,  the  discoTcriw 
and  the  writings  of  Ghdileo,  and  Kepler,  and  Pascal, 
and  otbers  who  were  now  extending  tiie  emjnre  of  ' 
science  by  the  very  method  which  be  has  exptoioed 
and  recommended,  but  most  assuredly  witiioot  bar- 
ing been  instructed  in  that  method  by  him,  would 
have  estaUtohed  the  nnlveraid  recognltran  of  it  at 
the  right  method  of  pfaitosophy  )nst  as  early  as  sneb 
recognition  actually  took  phce?  That  Baeon^ 
Novam  Oi^nnm  has,  even  down  to  the  prwent 
d^,  aflhcted  ia  aay  material  degree  the  actual  pmg- 
rasa  of  eeieaee,  ma^  be  very  raasombty  donbled. 
What  great  diseovary  or  impmrement  can  be  nmsd 
among  all  thoae  that  have  been  made  since  bb  time, 
which,  from  the  known  facts  of  its  history,  we  may 
not  fairly  presume  would  have  been  made  at  say 
rate,  thongh  the  Novum  Organum  had  never  beea 
written!  What  instance  can  be  quoted  of  th» 
■tndy  of  Uiat  work  having  made,  or  even  greasy 
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cDBtritniMd  to  make,  aoy  iirdiridaal  a  discorerer  io 
KtoDoe  who  would  not  io  all  probability  hare  been 
eqnally  Mcfa  if  be  had  aever  Beea  or  faoBrd  of  it? 
In  pmnt  of  foct,  tbere  is  do  reason  to  suj^Ktse  that 
very  maoy  of  those  by  whom  Mteoco  hu  been  meet 
carried  forward  siace  it  appeared  l»d  eidier  deeply 
■tndted  Bacon'a  Novom  Organnm,  or  had  evea  ae- 
qoired  any  inliiMte  ok  compr^eDnre  eeqatintaiico 
wiUi  Um  mlai  and  directions  therein  hid  down  from 
oUier  soorees.  Nor  u  it  tikely  that  they  would  haTo 
been  more  Bncceaifnl  experiDieo.ters  or  greater  dia- 
eorerers  if  th^  had ;  for  tbere  u  anrely  nothing  in 
any  part  of  the  method  of  procedure  prescribed  by 
Bacon  for  the  iovestigation  of  truth  that  would  not 
occnr  of  itself  to  the  sagacity  and  common  seoBe  of 
any  person  of  an  inventive  geoios  pDrsuing  such  io- 
vsstigation ;  iodeed,  every  discovery  that  has  been 
made*  except  by  accident,  since  science  had  any 
being,  most  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  very  proc- 
esses which  he  has  explained.    There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  would  be  found,  on  a  survey  of  the 
whole  hiatory  a£  iciontifie  diaaoveryt  that  its  prog- 
ma  haa  alwaya  dopended  portly  npoB  dw  remark- 
able geoina  ef  individvala,  partly  upon  the  general 
Mate  of  the  world  and  the  eondiUon  of  civilization 
at  di/brent  tinuSf  nod  not  in  any  aeanUe  degree 
apMi  the  mere  apeenlativa  views  as  to  the  right 
method  of  philosophy  that  have  at  pBrticular  eras 
been  taught  in  acfaooh)  or  books,  or  otherwise  gener- 
ally diffesed.    In  fact,  it  is  mnch  more  reasonable 
to  Bupposo  that  Buch  speculative  views  ahould  have 
been  usually  influenced  by  the  actual  progress  of 
discovery  than  it  by  them ;  for  the  recognitioQ  of 
■ound  principles  of  procedure,  in  as  far  as  that  ie 
implied  in  their  practical  a|^>lication,  though  not 
perhaps  the  cootemplatioD  and  axpoaiUon  of  them 
in  a  systematic  form,  is  oecessarily  involved,  as 
has  been  just  observed,  in  the  very  act  of  Bcieo- 
tiiic  diBcorary.   All  this  being  conndered,  we  can 
not  attribute  to  Bacon's  Novum  Organnm  any  con- 
siderable direct  share,  nor  even  much  indirect  influ- 
eoce,  in  promoting  the  progress  which  science  has 
made  io  certain  departments  siace  his  time.  We 
think  that  pn^esa  is  to  be  traced  to  other  causes 
altogether,  and  that  it  would  have  been  pretty 
nearly  wiiat  it  is  though  the  Novum  Organ  uni  never 
had  been  written.    Galileo,  and  not  Bacon,  is  the 
true  father  of  tnodern  natural  philoeophy.   That,  in 
troth,  was  not  Bbcod's  province  at  all;  neither  his 
acquirements  nor  the  peculiar  chaiBcter  and  coo- 
■titutioo  of  his  mind  fitted  him  for  achieving  any 
thing  00  that  groond.   The  common  miatake  re- 
garding him  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  to  be  said  that 
Bot  Homer,  but  Aristotle,  was  the  father  of  poetry, 
because  he  first  investigated  and  explained  the  prin- 
ciples or  phikwophy  of  a  part  of  the  art  of  poetry, 
although  his  own  mind  was  one  of  the  most  nn- 
poetical  that  ever  existed.   Bacon  belongs  not  to 
outliematical  or  natural  science,  but  to  literature 
to  moral  science  in  its  most  extensive  accepta- 
tioD— to  the  realm  of  imagination,  of  wit,  of  elo- 
quence, of  asthetics,  of  history,  of  jurisprudence, 
of  political  philosophy,  of  logic,  of  metaphysics  and 
Uie  iovestigation  of  the  powen  and  operations  of  the 


human  mind;  for  this  last,  in  reality,  and  not  the 
inveatigation  of  nature,  is  the  subject  of  his  Novom 
Orgaoum  and  his  other  writings  on  the  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge.  He  is  in  no  respect 
an  investigator  or  expounder  of  mathematics,  or  of 
mechanics,  or  of  astronomy,  or  of  chemistry,  or  of 
any  oAer  branch  of  geometrical  or  physical  science 
(his  Gontributiona  to  natural  history  are  not  worth 
refsrding) ;  but  he  is  a  most  penetnting  and  com- 
prehensive investigator,  and  a  roost  magnificent  ex- 
ponnder  of  ^t  higher  philoet^hy,  in  cmnparison 
vrith  which  all  tliese  things  are  but  a  more  intellec- 
tual sort  of  legerdemain.  Let  the  mathematicians, 
therefore,  and  the  mechanicians,  and  the  naturaliBts 
find  out  for  themselves  some  other  head :  they  have 
no  claim  to  Bacon.  All  his  wcn4ts,  his  eBsays,  bis 
philosophical  writings,  commonly  so  called,  and  what 
he  has  done  in  history,  are  of  one  and  the  same 
character — reflective  and,  so  to  speak,  poetical,  not 
simply  demonstrative,  or  elucidatory  of  mere  mat- 
ters of  lacL  What,  then,  is  his  glory? — in  what 
did  his  greatness  consist  1  In  this,  we  should  say : 
that  an  intellect  at  once  one  of  the  moat  capacious 
and  one  of  the  most  profound  ever  gruted  to  a 
mortal — in  its  powers  of  virion  at  the  same  time 
one  of  tiw  most  penetratiDg  wad  one  of  lite  most 
far-reaching — ^was  in  him  united  and  reconciled 
witii  an  almost  equal  endowment  of  the  imaginative 
faculty ;  and  that  be  is,  therefore,  of  all  philosoph- 
ical writers,  the  one  in  whom  are  foond  together,  in 
the  largest  proportions,  depth  of  thought  and  splen- 
dor of  eloquence.  His  iotellectnal  ambition  also — 
a  quality  of  the  imagination — was  of  the  most  tow- 
ering character ;  and  qo  other  philosophic  writer 
haa  taken  up  so  grand  a  theme  as  that  on  which  be 
has  laid  oat  his  strength  in  his  greatest  works.  But 
with  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  we 
conceive  these  works  to  have  had  hardly  any  thing 
to  do.  His  Advancement  of  Leaniiog  and  his  No- 
vum Orgaoum  appear  to  na  to  be  poems  rather  than 
BcieotiSc  treatises;  and  we  should  almost  as  soon 
think  of  fathering  modem  physical  science  upon 
Paradise  Lost  as  upon  diem.  Peihaps  the  calmest 
and  clearest  examination  of  Bacon's  philosophy  that 
has  yet  appeared  is  that  given  in  one  of  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  newly-published  volumes  on  the  History  of 
European  Literature  :  it  forms  one  of  the  ablest 
portions,  if  not  the  very  ablest,  of  that  great  work. 
Mr.  Hallam's  estimate  of  what  Bacon  has  done 
for  science  is  much  higher  than  ours ;  but  yet  the 
following  passage  seems  to  come  very  near  to  the 
admission  of,  or  Bt>  least  very  strongly  to  corroborate, 
all  that  we  have  just  been  stating : — It  is  evident 
that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  physical  philoso- 
phy rather  for  an  exercise  of  his  reaiooing  focultiea, 
and  out  of  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge^  than 
from  any  peculiar  aptitude  for  their  subjects,  much 
less  any  advantage  of  opportunity  for  their  coltiva- 
tion.  He  was  more  jeminentty  the  philosopher  of 
human  than  of  general  nature.  Hence  he  is  exact 
as  well  as  profound  in  all  his  reflections  on  civil 
life  and  mankind ;  while  bis  conjectures  in  natural 
philosophy,  though  often  very  acute)  are  apt  to 
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vaoder  far  from  the  truth  id  conBeqnenee  of  his 
defective  acqaaintance  with  the  pfaeDomeoa  of  Da- 
tare.  His  Centuries  of  Natural  History  give  abno- 
ddDt  proof  of  this.  He  is,  in  all  these  inquiries, 
like  ooe  doubtfully,  aod  by  degrees,  m^iog  out  a 
distant  prospect,  but  often  deceived  by  the  haze* 
But  if  we  compare  what  may  be  found  in  the  tixdi, 
seveuth,  and  eighth  books  De  Angmentis,  ia  the 
Essays,  the  History  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  rarionB 
short  treatises  contained  in  bis  works,  on  moral  and 
poliUcal  vtsdom,  and  on  hnman  natnte,  fnm  ex- 
perience of  which  alt  snch  wisdom  is  drawiti  with 
the  Rhetoric,  Ethics,  and  Politics  of  Aristotla,  or 
with  the  biatorians  most  celebrated  for  tfaeir  deep 
insight  iato  civil  society  and  human  character—with 
Thucydides.  Tacitus,  Philip  de  Comines,  Machiavel, 
Gavila,  Hume — we  shall,  I  think,  find  that  one  man 
may  almost  be  compared  with  all  of  these  togeUier. 
When  Galileo  is  named  as  equal  to  Bacou,  it  ia  to 
be  remembered  that  Galileo  was  no  moral  or  politi- 
cal philosopher,  aod  in  this  department  Leibnitz 
certainly  falls  very  short  of  Bacon.  Burke,  perhaps, 
comes,  of  all  modem  writers,  the  nearest  to  him ; 
but,  though  Bacon  may  not  be  more  profound  than 
Burke,  fan  is  still  more  co pious  and  comprefaenaire." ' 
Hobbes,  the  fiamous  philosopher  of  Malmeshnry, 
nlthoagh  aome  of  his  publiciUions  appeared  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  rose  into  so  much  greater  eeleb- 
riCy  after  the  Restoration,  that  our  notice  of  him 
may  be  fitly  deferred  for  the  present.  And  we  can 
merely  mention  Sir  James  Harrington's  political 
romance  entitled  Oceana,  which  was  published  in 
1666.  Harrington'B  leading  principles  are,  that  the 
natural  element  of  power  in  states  is  property  ;  and 
that  of  all  kinds  of  property  that  in  land  is  the  most 
important,  poeseeaing,  indeed,  certain  characteristics 
which  distinguish  it  in  its  nature  and  political  action 
from  all  other  property.  •■  In  general,"  observes 
Mr-  Hallam,  "  it  may  be  said  of  Harrington  that  he 
is  prolix,  dnll,  pedantic,  yet  seldom  profound,  but 
sometimes  redeems  himself  by  jnst  obeerTations.'" 
This  is  certainly  true  in  so  far  u  respects  the  s^le 
of  tbe  Oceana ;  but  a  more  famrable  jodgment  has 
sometimes  been  passed  io  modem  times  upon  the 
ingenuity  and  profoundaeBS  of  certain  of  Harring- 
ton's views,  B8  well  as  their  originality. 

>  Lit.  of  Sor.,  lit.  tlS.  Amtmg  mmj  otbar  >diirii*Ua  Mag*  thickir 
•cattflred  orer  tba  whole  of  ihi*  lectlon  on  Bacon  (pp.  )fl6-S98),  Mr. 
Hallam  baa  taken  an  opportaniij  of  pointing  oat  an  almciM  DniTerMl 
BiiMpprvhaiMuni  into  whicli  th»  modem  •qraailon  of  Baoon'a  Novum 
Organ  am  liava  fallen  oa  tha  aubjeet  of  hta  oeUbrated  IMm,  which,  at 
b  bera  ihowa,  are  not  at  all  what  we  now  oil  hklB,  that  m,  falae  di- 
vinitiei,  but  menlj,  in  the  Graek  eenee  of  tbe  wont,  imip*  or  ftlla- 
cioDa  appeaimncea  of  thinge  at  oppoaed  to  realitie*  (pp.  IM-IBT).  The 
mdei  Biaj  atao  be  referred  lo  another  dleqaieitioa  on  Baeon,  of  gnat 
hrillimieiri  which  appeared  acme  tioM  ago  in  the  Bdiabaifh  Rtriaw 
(No.  1S9,  for  JdIj,  ISST.  pp.  I-IM).  And  in  addition  to  tha  Hltuttn- 
tire  eipoeitioni  of  the  Noram  (h^ntini,  of  a  nore  tdentifio  chander, 
hj  the  late  Profenor  PlajrfaiT,  in  hit  Ditiertatioa  od  the  Pncnn  of 
Matbematieal  and  Phftical  Seienna  prcBied  to  the  EncjclDpiEdia  Bri- 
tanafen  (pp.  4SS-474) ;  ud  bj  Si?  John  Heiariioll.  in  bto  Praliminarjr 
Diacoane  on  tba  Ottjeeta,  AdvMiagca  and  PhararM  of  tbe  Study  ik 
Natural  Philoaophj,  in  Dr.  Lanloer'i  CJplnnet  CTcInpodia,  we  woold 
roeotion.  a*  containing  aoine  viowi  of  tha  greatest  importance,  the  Sec- 
ond Sactioa  of  Mr.  Cotnidga'*  Trratiie  on  Method,  forming  thn  Intro- 
dnetiod  to  the  En^clopcdia  Metropotitana  (pp.  94-33).  Mr.  Coleridge, 
hy  tha  by,  ia  one  of  the  very  few  mndem  writen  who  have  nnt  fiillen 
into  the  mieeoBceptioa  noticed  aibnve  about  Baoon'a  Idola.  8ea  p.  98L 
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One  of  the  most  original  and  peculiar  writera 
of  this  period  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  celebn- 
ted  author  of  the  "Religio  Medici,"  pablisheiJ  ia 
1642;  the  "Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  or  Inquiries 
into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,"  in  1646 ;  and  the 
•*  Hydriotaphia,  Urn  Burial,  or  a  Discourse  on  the 
Sepulchral  Urns  found  in  Norfolk;"  and  "Tiie 
Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  the  Quincuncial  Loacenge,  or 
Network  Pkntatitms  of  the  Ancients,  Artificially 
Naturally,  Mystically  ConaideFed,"  which  appeared 
toget}»r  in  1658.  Browne  died  in  1682,  at  tbe  age 
of  seventy-seven ;  but  be  published  nolliing  after 
the  Restoration,  though  some  additional  tracts  found 
among  bis  papers  were  given  to  the  world  after  bii 
death.  The  writer  of  a  late  spirited  review  of 
Browne's  literary  jnttductions  and  tbe  characteris- 
tics of  his  singular  genius  has  sketched  tbe  histoiy 
of  bis  successive  acts  of  authorship  in  a  lively  and 
striking  passage:  "  He  had  no  sympathy  with  tbe 
great  business  of  men.  In  that  awful  year  when 
Charles  I.  went  in  person  to  seize  five  members  of 
tbe  Commons*  Honse->-wben  the  streets  resounded 
with  shoots  of  <*  Privilege  of  parliament,"  aod  tbe 
king's  coach  was  assailed  by  the  prophetic  cry, "  To 
your  tents,  O  Israel**— in  that  year,  in  bet,  when 
the  civil  war  first  broke  out,  and  when  most  men  of 
literary  power  were  drawn  by  the  ext^ment  of 
tbe  crisis  into  patrlotjc  controversy  on  either  side- 
appeared  the  calm  and  meditative  reveries  of  the 
Religio  Mcdiei.  The  war  raged  on.  It  wiis  a 
struggle  between  all  the  elements  of  govemroeot. 
England  was  torn  by  convnlsicMi,  and  red  with  blood. 
But  Browne  was  tranquilly  preparing  bis  Pscudtt- 
doxia  I^ndemica,  as  if  errors  about  basilisks  and 
griffins  were  tbe  paramount  and  fatal  epidemic  of 
the  time;  and  it  was  published  in  due  order  in  that 
year  when  tbe  cause  which  tbe  aotbor  advocated, 
as  far  as  be  could  advocate  any  thing  political,  lay  at 
its  last  gasp.  The  king  dies  on  tbe  sea  Sold.  The 
protectorate  succeeds.  Men  are  again  fighting  on 
paper  the  solemn  cause  already  decided  in  the  6eM. 
Drawn  from  visions  more  sublime — forsaking  stodies 
more  intricate  and  vast  than  those  of  the  poetical 
Sage  of  Norwich— diverging  tram  a  career  bounded 
by  tbe  most  splendid  goal — foremost  in  tbe  raaka 
shines  the  flaming  sword  of  Milton ;  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  is  lost  in  the  quincunx  of  the  ancient  gar- 
dens; and  the  year  16d8  beheld  the  death  of  Oliv«>r 
Cromwell,  and  the  publication  of  the  Hydriotaphia."* 
The  writioga  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to  be  relished 
or  rightiy  appreciated,  must  of  course  be  read  io  the 
spirit  suited  to  the  species  of  literature  to  whicli 
they  belong.  If  we  look  for  matter-of-fact  informn- 
tion  in  a  poem,  we  are  likely  to  be  disappointed ; 
and  BO  are  we,  likewbe,  if  we  go  for  the  passionate 
or  pictured  style  of  poetry  to  an  encyclopediR. 
Browne's  works,  widi  all  their  varied  learning,  con- 
tain Very  little  positive  infiirmation  that  can  now  be 
accounted  of  much  value ;  very  little  even  of  direct 
moral  or  economical  counsel  by  which  any  person 
could  greatly  profit ;  very  little,  io  short,  of  any  thing 
that  will  either  put  money  in  a  man's  pocket,  or  ac- 
tual knowledge  in  his  head.  Assuredly  the  iott-rest 
1  Ediobu^b  ReTiew  for  Octoifrr,  I830i  No.  l»,p.». 
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with  which  they  were  penised,  end  the  charm  that 
was  foand  to  belong  to  them,  could  not  at  any  time 
have  beeo  doe.  except  ia  very  small  part  iadeed,  to 
the  estimation  in  which  Ih^  readers  held  inch 
piecea  of  intelligence  as  that  the  phenix  ia  but  a 
iable  of  the  poeta,  and  ttiat  die  griffin  exists  only  io 
the  zoology  of  the  heralds.  It  woald  fare  ill  with 
Browne,  if  the  worth  of  his  books  were  to  be  tried 
by  the  amonnt  of  what  they  contaio  of  this  kiod  of 
ioformatioD,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  kind  of  what  is 
commonly  called  asefal  knowledge ;  for,  in  truth, 
he  has  dooe  his  beat  to  diffuse  a  good  many  vulgar 
errors  as  monstrous  as  any  he  had  corrected.  For 
that  matter,  if  his  readers  were  to  contione  to  be- 
lieve with  him  in  astrology  and  witchcraft,  we  shall 
all  agree  that  it  was  of  very  little  consequence  what 
faith  they  might  hold  touching  the  pfaenix  and  the 
griffin.  Mr.  IlallaiDi  we  think,  has,  in  a  manner 
which  b  not  naual  with  him,  fiillen  somewhat  into 
this  error  of  applying  a  fiilse  test  in  the  judgment 
he  has  passed  upon  Browne.  It  is,  no  doubt,  quite 
trae  that  the  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors  ''scarcely 
raises  a  high  notion  of  Browne  himself  as  a  philoso- 
pher, or  of  the  state  of  physical  knowledge  in  Eng- 
hod '  that  the  Religio  Medici  shows  its  author  to 
have  been  "  far  removed  from  real  philosophy,  both 
by  his  turn  of  mind  and  by  the  nature  of  his  erudi- 
tion ;"  and  likewise  that  "he  seldom  reasons,"  that 
"his  thoughts  are  desultory,"  that  "sometimes  he 
appears  skeptical  or  paradoxical,"  but  that  credu- 
lity and  deference  to  authority  prevail"  in  his  habits 
of  thinking.*  Understanding  philosopky  ia  the  sense 
in  which  term  is  here  used,  that  ia  to  say,  as 
meaning  tbe  sifting  and  separation  of  ia^t  from  fie- 
t»n,  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  not  much  of 
Aat  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  his  works  are  all  ra- 
ther marked  by  a  very  curiooa  and  piquant  inter- 
mixture of  the  two.  Of  course,  such  being  the 
case,  what  he  writes  is  not  to  be  cousidered  solely 
or  even  principally  with  reference  to  its  absolute 
troth  or  falsehood,  but  rather  with  reference  to  its 
relative  truth  nod  significance  as  au  expression  of 
some  feeling,  or  notion,  or  other  idiosyncracy  of  the 
very  siqguku-  and  interesUng  mind  from  which  it 
baa  proceeded.  Read  in  this  spirit,  the  works  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  more  especially  his  "  Religio 
Medici"  and  his  "Urn  Bariolt"  will  be  found  among 
the  richest  in  our  literature — ^fidl  of  uncommon 
thoughtSt  and  troies  of  meditation  leading  far  away 
isio  the  dimmest  inner  chambers  of  life  and  death — 
and  also  o^  an  eloquence,  sometimes  fantastic,  but 
always  striking,  not  seldom  pathetic,  and  in  its  great- 
est passsges  gorgeous  with  the  emblazonry  of  a 
warm  imagination.  Out  of  such  a  writer  the  right- 
ly attuned  and  sympathizing  mind  will  draw  maoy 
thinga  more  precious  than  any  mere  facts. 

Aoother  remarkable  work  of  this  age,  which  may 
be  considered  as  belon|^ng  to  the  same  class  with 
those  of  Browne,  though  occupying  an  inferior  place, 
b  Barton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  Robert 
Burton,  who,  on  his  title-page,  takes  the  name  of  | 
DemocrituB  Junior,  died  io  1640,  and  his  book  was 
first  published  in  1621.  It  is  on  extraordinary  accn- 
1  Lit  rf-SH^  iv.  94.  >  Ibid.,  iii.  MS. 


mulatioD  of  out-ef-the-way  learning,  interspersed 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  MoDtatgDe*a  Essqrs, 
with  original  matter,  bat  with  this,  among  other  dif- 
fsreoces — that  in  Montaigne  the  quotatioos  have  the 
air  of  being  introdneed,  as  we  know  that  in  feet  they 
were,  to  illustrate  the  original  matter,  which  is  the 
web  of  the  discourse — they  but  the  embroidery ; 
whereas  in  Barton  the  learning  is  rather  the  web. 
upon  which  what  be  has  got  to  say  of  his  own  is 
worked  in  by  way  of  forming  a  sort  of  decorative 
figure.  Barton  is  far  from  having  the  variety  or 
abundance  of  Montaigne  ;  but  there  is  considerable 
point  and  penetration  in  his  style,  and  he  says  many 
striking  things  in  a  sort  of  half-splenetic,  half-jocular 
humor,  which  many  readers  have  found  wonderfully 
Btimulatiog.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
in  some  measure  formed  his  s^le  upon  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  and  who  was,  at  any  rate,  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  author  aithe  Religio  Medici,  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
was  the  only  book  that  ever  drew  him  out  of  bed  an 
hour  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise  have  got  up. 

One  other  great  writer  of  this  period  still  remains 
to  be  mentioned — the  all-accomplished  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Raleigh  is  the  author  of  a  few  short 
poems,  and  of  some  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose; 
but  his  great  work  is  his  "  History  of  the  World," 
composed  during  his  imprisooment  in  the  Tower, 
and  first  published  in  a  folio  volume  in  1614.  It  is 
an  unfinished  work,  coming  down  only  to  the  first 
Macedonian  war;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  more  of  it  was  ever  written,  although  it 
has  been  asserted  that  a  second  volume  was  burned 
by  the  author.  Raleigh's  History,  as  a  record  of 
fiicts,  has  king  been  superseded ;  Uie  interest  it  pos- 
sesses at  the  present  day  is  derived  almost  entirely 
from  its  literary  merits,  and  from  a  few  passages  in 
which  the  author  takes  occasion  to  allude  to  circum- 
stances that  have  fallen  within  his  own  experience. 
Much  of  it  is  written  without  any  ambition  of  elo- 
quence; but  the  style,  even  where  it  is  most  care- 
less, is  still  living  and  excitiog,  from  a  tone  of  the 
actual  world  which  it  preserves,  and  a  certain  frank- 
ness and  heartiness  coming  from  Raleigh's  profes- 
sion and  his  warm,  impetuons  character.  It  is  not 
disfigured  by  any  of  the  petty  pedantries  to  some 
one  or  other  of  which  most  of  the  writers  of  books 
in  that  age  gave  way  more  or  leas,  and  it  has  alte- 
gethar  a  more  modern  air,  perhaps,  than  the  style 
of  any  co temporary  work ;  while  in  some  passages 
the  composition,  without  losing  any  thing  of  its  nat- 
ural grace  and  cordiality,  is  wrought  up  to  great 
rhetorical  polish  and  elevation.  A  still  greater  work 
than  Raleigh's,  however,  at  least  cousidered  in  ref- 
erence to  its  historical  merits,  is  Richard  Koolles's 
History  of  the  Turks,  published  in  1610.  Johnson, 
in  one  of  his  Ramblers,  has  awarded  to  Knolles  the 
first  place  among  English  historians;  and  JVIr.  Hal- 
lam  concurs  in  thinking  that  his  style  and  power  of 
narration  have  not  been  too  highly  extolled  by  that 
j  critic.  "  His  descriptions,"  continues  Mr.  Hallam, 
are  vivid  and  animated ;  cirenmstential,  but  not  to 
feebleness ;  his  characters  are  drawn  with  a  strong 
pencil  In  the  style  of  KooUes  there  is  some- 
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timoBf  as  Jolinsoti  has  hinted,  r  slight  excess  of  de* 
sire  to  make  every  phrase  elTectiTe;  but  be  U  ex- 
empt from  the  usual  bleroishee  of  bis  age ;  aud  bis 
uommaod  of  the  language  is  bo  eKteusive  that  we 
should  not  err  io  placing  bim  among  the  Ant  of  onr 
elder  writeta." '  Much  of  thia  praiae,  however,  ia 
to  be  considered  as  giveo  to  the  unifbrmi^  or  regu- 
larity of  KaoUes'fl  style ;  the  chief  fault  of  which, 
perhaps,  is  that  it  is  too  coatiouously  elaborated  and 
BUBtaioed  for  a  long  work-  Another  historical  work 
of  this  age  is  Samuel  Daniers  History  of  England 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Edward  iH., 
which  was  published  in  1618.  It  is  of  little  histori- 
cal value,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  same  simple 
ease  and  purity  of  language  which  are  the  diatio- 
guishing  qualitiei  of  Daniel's  verse.  The  contrtbn- 
tion  to  this  department  of  literature  of  all  those  that 
the  early  part  of  the  aeTeoteenth  ceotnry  produced, 
which  is  at  the  aame  time  the  moat  Taln^le  aa  an 
original  mthority  and  the  most  maaterly  in  its  ex- 
ecution, ia  undoubtedly  Bacon's  Hittoiy  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  Next  to  that,  but  certainly  at  a 
great  distance  below  .it,  may  be  placed  Thomas 
May's  two  able  works  of  later  date,  his  "  History 
of  the  Parliament  of  England  which  began  Novem- 
ber 3, 1640"  (the  Long  Parliament),  folio,  1G47.  and 
his  Breviary  of  the  History  of  the  Parliament," 
8vo.,  1650.  Hobbes's  Behemoth  did  not  appear  till 
long  after  the  B^atoration — indeed,  not  till  after  the 
author's  death. 

The  series  of  popular  national  chroaioles  was  con- 
tinued in  the  preceding  period  and  io  tbis  by  the 
publicaUon  of  Edward  Hall's  *•  Union  of  th*  Two 
Noble  and  Uustrions  Families  of  York  and  Lancu- 
ter,"  in  1548;  of  Richard  OrsilCQn's  "Chroincle  at 
Large,  down  to  the  Firat  Year  of  Queen  Elbabatb." 
in  1569 ;  of  Raphael  Holinshed's  •*  Chronicles  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  in  1677;  and  of 
Sir  Richard  Baker's  "  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 
England,"  written  while  its  author  was  confined  for 
debt  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  he  died  io  1645, 
and  first  published  io  a  folio  volame  in  1641.  Baker 
declares  his  chronicle  to  be  complied  "with  60 great 
care  and  diligence,  that,  if  all  others  were  lost,  this 
only  will  be  sufficient  to  inform  posterity  of  all  pass- 
ages memorable  or  worthy  to  be  known."  This 
book  was  a  great  fiivorite  with  our  ancestors  for  two 
or  three  succeeding  generatiana,  but  baa  now  lost 
all  interest  except  for  a  few  passages  relatiog  to  the 
author's  own  time.  Of  much  greater  value  are 
the  varioaa  pubUoatioDS  of  the  laborious  antiqua- 
ries, John  Stow  and  John  Speed ;  namely,  Stow's 
»  Summary  of  the  Eogtiah  Chronicles,"  1565;  bis 
'•Annals,"  1573;  his  "Chronicle  of  England,"  1580; 
his  Floras  Historiarum"  (an  enlarged  edition  of  bis 
Chronicle),  1600;  his  "Survey  of  London,"  1598; 
and  Speed's  ><  Theater  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Bri^- 
Bin,"  1606;  and  his  "History  of  Great  Britain," 
coming  down  to  the  RcceBstoo  of  James  I.,  1614. 
All  these  works  of  Stow  and  Speed  rank  among  the 
head  sonrcQS  or  fonntains  of  our  knowledge  in  the 
department  of  national  aotiqnities.  Neither  White- 
look's  Memorials,  oor  the  great  coUcctions  o£  docn- 

1  Lil.ofEar.,UI.II6 


ments  by  Rushworth,  Thurloe,  aad  Rhymer,  eane 
from  the  press  till  aftdr  the  terminatioa  of  the  pns> 
ent  period. 

With  I  the  first  year  of  the  Long  Fartbrnest 
commences  the  era  of  Eng^lish  JDewspspers.  Tbs 
okleat  English  newspaper  that  has  been  diseoverad 
is  a  qaano  pamphlet  of  m  few  leaves  Mititled  "  The 
Diurnal  Occurrences,  or  Daily  Proceeding  of 
Both  Houses,  in  this  great  and  happy  parliament, 
from  the  3d  of  November,  1640,  to  the  3d  of  No- 
vember,  1641 :  London,  printed  for  William  Cooke,  , 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  Fonival's  Inn 
Gate,  in  Holborn,  1641."'  More  than  a  bnndred 
newspapers,  with  diffarent  titles,  appear  to  have 
been  published  between  this  date  and  the  dettli  of 
the  king,  aod  upward  of  eighty  others  between 
tliat  eveot  aud  the  Restoration.*  "  When  hostili- 
tiea  commenced,"  says  tiie  writer  from  whom  we 
derive  this  information,  "pwry  event,  during  a 
most  eventful  period,  had  its  own  historian,  who 
communicated  Ifewa  from  HuU^  Tnttht  from  YerJc, 
Warranted  Tidmg*  from  IrtUtndt  and  ^fecial  Paw- 
ages  from  teoeral  placet,  Theae  we»  all  occa* 
sional  papers.  Impatient,  however,  as  a  distracted 
people  were  for  information,  the  news  were  sever 
distributed  daily.  The  various  newspapers  were 
published  weekly  at  firat;  but  in  tiie  prograss  of 
events,  and  the  ardor  of  curiosi^,  they  were  dis- 
tributed twice  or  thrice  in  every  week.'  Socb 
were  the  French  Intellifceocer,  the  Dutch  Spy,  the 
Irish  Mercury,  and  the  Scots  Dove,  the  Parliament 
Kite,  aod  the  Secret  Owl.  MereuriitM  Aduronticni 
bnmght  them  hebdomadal  Nevt  fnm  Hdlt  Met* 
evn'M  VemoerUm  commanioated  wonderful  news 
from  the  Worid  in  the  Mood  ;  the  Lam^ung  Mer^ 
cury  gave  perfect  news  from  the  Aotipodes ;  and 
Mercuriua  Maatix  foithfully  laahed  all  Scents,  Mer^ 
curies.  Posts,  Spies,  and  other  lotelligeocera.'" 
Besides  the  newspapers,  also,  the  great  pohticnl  sod 
religious  questions  of  the  time  were  deliated  in  i 
prodigious  multitude  of  separate  pamphlets,  which 
appear  to  liave  been  read  quite  as  universally  and 
as  eagerly.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  number  of 
such  pamphlets  printed  in  the  twenty  years  from 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Pariiament  to  the  Restora- 
tion was  not  less  than  thirty  tlwusand,  wfaicb  wouM 
give  a  rate  of  four  or  five  new  ones  every  day. 

With  tite  exception  of  a  magnificent  editioo  of 
Chrysoatom,  in  eight  volumM  foBo,  by  Sir  Henry 
Savite,  printed  at  Eton,  where  Savile  was  provost 
of  the  College,  in  1612,  scarcely  soy  great  work  in 
the  department  of  ancient  seholarsliip  appeared  m 
England  during  this  period.  "  The  Greek  lan- 
guage, however,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  "  wsa  now 
much  studied;  the  age  of  James  and  Charles  wii 
truly  learned  ;  our  writers  sre  prodigal  of  an  obna* 
daot  erudition,  which  embraces  a  for  wider  range 
of  Buthon  than  are  now  read ;  the  pbikaoirfms  of 

1  Sec  CkTMMlagiRal  LUt  of  Nawipapan  froM  tba  Epoch  itf  lb*  CitiI 
Wan,  in  Chtlnan's  Life  of  Rnddlmann,  pp.  404-449. 

*  B«e  Chnwdupca]  Li*t  ia  Owlnen**  Lif*  of  BaddiMn,  p.  114 

*  In  DM*ab«r,  1643,  kotrinr,  Spftldini,  tba  AbenlMB  annaliil.  b 
a  pauage  which  Mr.  Chilmen  hu  qaotod,  telli  u*  that "  now  priuted 
papan  daUj  cans*  tna  London,  ealbd  IMwital  Ocanmea,  drcUnq 
what  fa  doM  iB  pariiaiMnL'^Vol.  i.  p.  asS,     •  (^nan,  ^  Hi. 
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every  class,  the  poets,  the  historians  and  orators  of 
Greece,  to  whom  few  comparatively  had  paid  re- 
gard in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  aeem  as  familiar  to 
the  miiceUaDeoas  writers  of  her  next  successors  as 
the  fathers  of  the  church  are  to  the  theologians.  A 
few,  like  Jeremy  Taylor,  ara  equally  copious  in 


their  libatioDS  from  both  streams.  But,  though 
thas  deeply  read  ia  ancient  learning,  our  old 
scholars  were  Dot  very  critical  in  philology." '  The 
present  period,  however,  produced  a  number  of 
works  written  ia  Latin  by  EnglisbmeD,  which  irtill 
>  Lit.  of  Eanpa,  iiL  IS. 


Pniuo  BBAMHa-Rooa. 

Thta  Cat,  eofM  from  ■  Prhil  of  the  Ume,  In  the  Brliiah  If  uMuin,  ihowi  the  minoer  la  which  many  of  the  Booki  la  (b«  Public 
LUmriei  were  aiUl  chBlaed  lo  their  plwea  ia  ilw  •helm. 
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retain  more  or  less  celebrity ;  among  others,  the 
illustrious  Camdeo's  Britanoia,  first  pablisbed  in 
1586,  but  not  enlarged  to  the  form  in  which  ita 
author  nitimatelj  left  it  tilt  the  appearaDce  of  the 
sixth  edition,  in  1607 ;  the  same  writer's  ■*  AoDales 
Renim  Angliearum  ragnante  ElizabeUia,"  the  first 
part  of  which  was  printed  in  161S,  the  seqael  not 
till  after  Camden's  death ;  John  Barclay's  two  polit- 
ical romances  of  the  "  Eaphormio,"  the  firat  part  of 
which  was  published  in  1603i  and  the  more  famous 
"  Argenifl,"  1621;  Lord  Herbert's  treatise  "De 
Veritate,"  1624;  the  "Defeneio  pro  Popnlo' An- 
glicfuio,"  and  Defensio  Secuoda"  of  Miltoo,  already 


mentioned;  and  the  "De  Frimordiis  Eeclerianun 
Britannicarum"  (afterward  styled  "  BritaDDiearniD 
Ecclesiarum  Andquitates"),  1639,  and  the  An- 
nates Utrinsque  TestsmenU,"  1650  and  1654,  fiS 
the  teamed  Arehlnshop  Usher. 

The  histoty  of  ■cience  in  Eng^d  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  is  illustrated  by  the  two  great  discor- 
eriea  of  the  method  of  logarithms  by  Napier,  and 
the  ctrcutatioo  of  the  blood  (as  is  eommooty  ad- 
mitted) by  Harvey;  but  we  shall  reserve  our  ac- 
count of  the  progress  both  of  the  mathematical  and 
the  physical  sciencei  thronghout  this  centaiy  till 
the  next  Book. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


HE  furniture  of 
the  palBces  and 
mBQsioDs  of  our 
princes,  nobles,  aod 
gently  during  the 
Beventeeoth  cen- 
tury acquired  a  de- 
gree of  splendor 
aod  comfort  Bcaree- 
Yf  surpassed  I^y  that 
of  the  present  day, 
and  certaiuly  much 
beyond  the  miser- 
able attempts  at 
imitation  of  classical  models  introduced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century.  Many  of  the  houses 
of  our  nobiliQr,  especially  those  in  the  country, 
contain  ereo  now  rooms  which  have  remained  almost 
in  ttatu  quo  from  the  days  of  the  Jameses  and  the 
Charleses;  and  the  elaborate  paintings  of  the  Dutch 
aod  Flemish  artists  of  that  penod,  who  reveled  in 
intmtM-i,  enlighten  ua  as  to  the  fitUngs  up  of  more 
hamUe  apartments. 

In  a  warrant  to  the  great  wardrobe,  issued  by 
KiDg  James  I.,  m  1613,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
nige  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  mth  tho  Elector 
PaUtine,  there  is  a  copiouB  list  of  articles  of  fami- 
tnre,  and  a  description  of  the  materials  of  which 
tbej  were  composed.   We  will  g^ve  a  few  extracts, 


modernizing  the  spelling: — "Item,  to  William 
Brotbericlie,  our  embroiderer,  for  embroidering  one 
whole  suit  of  hangings  upon  crimson  velvet,  richly 
garnished  and  broidered  all  over  with  cloth  of  gold 
and  cloth  of  silver,  laces  of  gold,  partly  with  plates, 
and  chaio-lace  of  gold  without  plates,  Venice  twists, 
and  gM  and  silver  and  colored  Naples  silk;  for 
embroidering  the  several  parts  of  a  sparrer  bed  of 
crimson  velvet  as  the  head  part,  eeeUvt  double  val- 
ance, and  enrtains  of  velvet  aod  satin ;  a  very  lai^e 
cupboard-cloth  of  crimson  velvet,  carpet  and  screen- 
cloth,  chair,  stools  and  eushioDs,  all  very  richly  gar- 
nished all  over  with  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  silver,  and 
colored  satin,  ice.,  &c.  .  . .  Item,  to  John  Baker, 
our  upholsterer,  for  making  a  suit  of  hangings  of 
crimson  velvet,  containing  live  pieces  and  two  win- 
dow-pieces embroidered,  lined  with  djed  canvas; 
. .  . .  for  making  one  cupboard-cloth,  one  carpet, 
and  one  screen-cloth  of  like  crimson  velvet,  em- 
broidered, all  lined  with  taffeta,  and  garnished  with 
fringes  of  gold  and  silk ;  for  making  two  large  win- 
dow-curtains of  crimson  damask,  lined  with  fustian, 
copper  rings,  Iyer  of  thread,  and  other  necessaries 
to  them ; ...  for  one  bed,  one  bolster,  and  two  pil- 
lows of  Milan  fastiaD 'filled  with  down,  lawed  with 
^k;  three  quilti  of  fustian  eased  with  taffeta,  filled 
vrith  wool  and  sawed  with  silk ;  two  pair  of  blanketa 
of  Milan  fustian  of  five  breadths  and  live  yards  long 
the  piece,  sewed  with  silk  *,  two  pair  of  fine  Spanisl' 


Fmrnnss  or  tsi  Bixniim  Cinuav.  BelectMl  fnrn  Spsclaieiu  and  PflDto  of  the  retimL 
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Fdbhituu  or  tom  BmiuiTR  CimiT.  8al«ct«d  from  Spectmeu  uid  FrlaUoTlIie  Psriod, 


blaoketa ;  .  .  .  two  connterpoiDta  of  plush,  both  sides 
alike,  sewed  with  silk.  . .  .  Item,  to  Heory  \HBller, 
joioer,  for  one  frame  for  a  caeopy  for  a  cushion- 
cloth,  with  iroQ-work  to  it,  for  the  timber-work  of 
one  chair,  two  low  stools,  aad  two  little  tables; .  .  . 
for  one  folding-table  of  walnut-tree;"  Sec.,  &g.* 

Paper  and  leather  hangings  were  invented  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  walla  of  the 
wealthier  classes  were  now  enriched  with  the 
magoificeot  paintings  of  RubeOB,  Vandyke,  Teoiers, 
Rembrandt,  Terburg,  &g.,  in  addition  to  those  of 

'  AniM,  qDMD  of  JuMi  I.,  hmi  ■  walont-trM  cheat  of  dnmn  in 
bar  roon.— FmAtoA*,  Enoj.  of  AmII^. 


Holbeiu  and  Jansen ;  and  the  chefs  d'auvre*  of  the 
earlier  great  masters  of  Italy  were  displayed  tn 
gorgeous  frames,  and  amid  objects  of  art  and  nVfu 
worthy  of  their  companionship.  Ornaments  of 
china-ware  had  been  brought  from  Italy  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  but,  in  1631,  they  were  regular  srci- 
cles  of  importation  by  the  East  India  ships.  Tnrkef 
and  Persian  carpets  are  seen  in  paintings  of  this 
period  covering  Oie  tables  of  even  the  middliog 
classes  of  society,  fioort  being  still  matted  or  strev- 
ed  with  rushes,  even  in  palaces,  excepting  those  of 
throne  or  bedrooms,  where  carpets  were  laid  down 
in  froDt  of  (he  tbroae  or  by  the  aide  of  the  bed- 
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FcKitiTt-Ra  or  TBt  BiiTEaMTn  Ckntdrv.  Selected  from  Speclmeni  aod  Prlau  of  Uie  Period. 


The  ceilings  of  itate  apartroeote  were  oIbo  adorned 
with  paintiogB  of  faistoricBl  or  allegoricRl  subjects  by 
the  fint  artists. 

The  cofltnme  of  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reigD  contiaued  id  fashioo  apparently  for  some  time 
»fter  tlie  aecessioD  of  James  I.  The  king  hiiDBelf 
^  his  clothing  made  larger,  and,  even  his  doablets 
ijuilted,  throngh  fear  of  as sasaiDatjon,  his  breeches 
ID  great  pUita  and  full  staffed.  The  frontispiece  to 
1  book  of  banting,  published  in  this  reign,  gives  us 
a  good  specimen  of  this  style  of  dreas  as  worn  by 


the  monarch,  his  courtiers,  and  attendants,  when 
pursuing  James's  favorite  amusement — the  chase. 
Id  Decker's  Gull's  Horn  Book,  first  printed  in  1609, 
we  are  told  that  the  noblest  gallants,  when  ''they 
consecrate  their  hours  to  their  mistresses  and  to 
reveling,  wear  feathers  then  chiefly  in  their  hats, 
being  of  the  fairest  ensigns  of  their  bravery."  But 
very  rich  hatbands  and  jewels  were  worn  without 
feathers  as  well  as  with  them.  For  the  shape  of 
the  hats  of  this  period  the  reader  may  torn  to  ■ 
preceding  page  in  this  volume,  where  Guide  Fawkea 
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and  hiB  companionB  are  engrared  from  a  print  pub- 
litbed  ia  1605  or  1606.^  John  Taylor,  the  Water 
Poet  censures  the  extravagance  of  those  who 

Weu  a  turn  In  aboe-ftrkica  edged  with  fold, 

And  ipuBted  lanen  worth  b  copybold ; 

A  hew*  and  douUet  irhlch a  lordthtppoit; 

A  laodf  cloak  UuM mawm'  price  almoM; 

A  beaver  band  and  feather  Tor  the  head 

Prized  at  the  cbnich'a  dthe — the  poor  man'i  bread. 

The  print  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  giveo  in  a 
precediDg  i^pter,*  preaenta  na  with  all  the  arii- 
ctea  aboTB  mentioiied.  The  tmaks  are  of  a  faab- 
ioQ  prevalent  toward  the  middle  of  Jameses  reign, 
and  each  as  Prince  Henry  is  represented  wearing 
in  the  print  gi?en  below  from  Drayton's  Poly olMon, 
dated  1613. 

Silk  and  thread  stockings  were  now  geoeratlj 
worn  hj  the  gentry,  those  of  woolen  cloth  having 
become  quite  unfashionable. 

Shurt  jackets  or  doublets,  with  hanging  or  false 
sleeves,  were  worn  toward  the  end  of  James's 
reignf  and  the  ruif  was  succeeded  by  the  band  and 
the  peccadilloe  or  piccadtlly,  from  a  well-known 
shop  for  the  tale  of  which  the  street  bo  called  re- 
ceived its  name.*  When  James  I.  visited  Cam- 
bridge»  in  1615,  the  vice-chancellor  of  that  nniversi^ 
inned  an  order  prohibiting  "the  fearful  enormity 
and  exceaa  of  apparel  seen  in  all  degreea,  as,  namely, 
fltrBUga  peccadilloea,  vaat  bands,  huge  cafik,  ahoe- 
rosea,  tofts,  locka  and  top*  of  hur,  unbeseeming 
that  modesty  and  carriage  of  atodenta  in  so  re- 
nowned an  university."  The  beoda  and  ruflb  were 
alike  stiffened  with  yellow  starch,  a  fashion  brought, 
it  ia  said,  from  France,  by  Mrs.  Turner,  who  was 
afterward  executed  for  poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  and  who,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  page, 
caused  the  extinction  of  the  very  fashion  she  bad 
iatroduced,  by  appearing  on  the  scaffold  in  a  ruff 
of  that  color.  Yellow  ruffs  and  bands  are  continu- 
ally alluded  to  by  the  dramatists  of  this  period. 

For  the  sumptnons  roateriala  of  which  the  dresses 
of  this  day  were  made  we  mast  refer  our  renders 
to  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  this  reign,  the  details 
of  which  are  too  eUiorate  for  our  columns.  The 
wairant  to  the  great  wardrobe  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Princesa  Elizabeth,  already  quoted,  contains  a 
enrioaa  liat  of  cloths  of  gold,  brocaded  silks,  velvets, 
satins,  tissues,  &c.,  &c.  Sugar-loaf  buttons,"  both 
large  and  small,  are  mentioned  in  it  as  much  em- 
ployed for  the  decoration  of  dresses;  and  another 
item  is  to  John  White,  shoemaker,  for  eight  pair 
of  pumpa  for  eight  pages,  with  eight  pair  of  roses, 
edged  with  copper  lace  to  them."  Bugle-lace  and 
bngle-buttoDs  appear  also  in  request,  and  two-and- 
twenty  pair  of  wlk  stockings  and  foar  of  worsted  are 
ordered  for  the  pagea  and  fooUneo.  Eighteen  yards 
of  black  wrought  velvet  are  ordered  for  a  gown  for 
the  princesa'a  physician ;  and  there  are  four  suits 
for  four  pagea,  deaerU>ed  minutely  aa  consisting  of 
*•  doubleta  and  hosoi  the  doubleta  of  cloth  of  gold, 
lined  with  taffeta,  and  laced  with  gold  lace,  two  and 

1  See  ante,  p.  tt.  >  See  auto,  p.  69. 

■  The  peccadilloe  wu  Mmetiiaai  made  of  ntin,  and  tba  word  wa« 
appbed  lotba  edgeerbeHof  agsnnent,  whether  at  the  top  ot  bottoa, 
ai  wall  aa  to  the  ooUar. 


two  in  a  seam,  with  peckadells  of  white  Bstin,  the 
hose  of  tawney  velvet,  laced  thick  with  gold-lace  bol- 
tons  with  small  fomiahings,  as  canvaa-cottoQ,  batse. 
fustian  for  pockets,  aod  stiffening  for  the  same,"  sDj 
four  cloaks  of  tawney  velvet,  laced  with  six  gold 
laces  round  about,  Hoed  with  shag,  and  bordered 
with  buckram."  The  portrait  of  Anne  of  Deomark. 
queen  to  James  I.,  engraved  in  Strutt's  •>  Dresses 
and  Habits,"  and  that  of  the  Couoteaa  of  Somerset, 
^ven  in  oar  lirat  chapter,'  afford  ns  specimeDs  of 
the  dress  of  the  female  nobUi^  of  the  period.  The 
enormoas  fardingale  waa  worn  throughout  thii 
reign  by  the  higher  classes.  Grogram  gowns,  lined 
throughout  with  velvet,  durance  petticoats,  and  sil- 
ver bodkins  are  mentioned  in  the  comedy  of  "East- 
ward Hoe,"  as  part  of  the  apparel  and  omanaeDti 
of  citizens'  wives  and  daughters  at  this  time,  as  art: 
French  hoods  and  guarded  (t.  e.,  bordered  or  laced) 
gowns  in  theplay  of  the  "London  Prodigal,*' printed 
in  1605. 

The  costume  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  has  beeo 
fomiliarised  to  us  by  the  numberless  prints  of  tbu 
unfbrtanate  monarch  aod  the  most  distingnisfaei} 
personages  of  bia  reign,  engraved  from  the  pahtt- 
inga  of  Vandyke,  whoae  oame  haa  indeed  bean 
given  to  the  peculiar  and  elegant  habit  his  pencil 
haa  so  often  portrayed.  At  thiD  commeneement  of 
Chaiies's  reigtii  however,  Uie  later  ftshions  of  bif 
fother'a  time  held  their  ground ;  and  we  find  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  comedy  of  the  >•  New  Inn,"  first  acted 
in  1629,  making  a  beau  declare — 

"1  would  put  on 
The  Savoy  chain  about  my  neck ;  the  mS, 
The  cuffs  of  Flanden :  then  the  Ha^toa  hat 
With  the  Home  batrband  and  the  FloraatiM  BfBli^ 
The  Milan  eword,  the  cloak  oT  Genera  aet 
With  Bmbont  buttooi ;  all  my  flven  ptecae 
My  ilorei  the  naUvea  of  Madrid." 

Some  of  the  paintings  of  Charlea  also  represent 
him  in  what  Jonson  calls  ''long  saussage  hose," or 
•i  breeches  pinned  up  like  pudding-bags,"  a  Datcb 
faahion,  which  Is  to  be  seen  in  Holland  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  particularly  Oermany  and 
SwitserUmd,  to  this  day.    Another  sort  of  looj 
breeches,  which  may  alao  have  been  of  Dntcb  ori- 
gin, form  part  of  the  Vandyke  costame  before  H- 
lude'd  to ;  but  they  hang  loose  below  the  knee,  sod  . 
are  either  fringed  or  adorned  with  a  row  of  points 
or  ribbons  meeting  the  wide  tops  of  the  boots,  which  i 
were  rufiSed  with  lace  or  lawn.    Portraits  of  thif 
period  exhibit  a  curious  clog  or  fabe  sole  to  tlif 
boots,  which  appear  to  be  excessively  high-heeled 
They  are  particularly  remarkable  in  the  portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Lennox,  by  Vandyke,  in  the  collectioD 
of  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  at  Cobham  Hall,  Kent.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Vandyke  costume  consisted  of  > 
short  doublet  of  nlk  or  satin,  with  ahahed  sleevea;  | 
a  falling  collar  of  rich  point  lace  ;  a  abort  cloak  won 
carelessly  over  one  shoulder,  and  a  broad-leafed  I 
Flemiah  beaver  hat  with  one  or  more  feathers  fkll-  ' 
ing  gracefully  from  it;  a  veiy  broad  and  ricbiv  , 
embroidered  sword-belt.  In  wfaidi  usually  hung  i 
Spanish  rapier.    The  silk  doublet  was  occaswnally  , 
exchanged  for  a  bnff  coat,  reaching  half  way  down  ' 
t  8aaute,p.  B9.  ' 
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the  thigh,  with  or  withoot  Blfleves,  and  Bometimes 
lared  with  gold  or  silver,  and  the  cloak  ia  that  case  : 
for  a  scarf  or  sash  of  silk  or  satin  worn  either  round  i 
the  waist  or  over  the  ahoalder,  and  tied  id  a  large  I 
bow  either  behind  or  on  the  hip.  When  over  this 
coat  was  placed  the  steel  gorget  or  a  breast  aod 
back-plate*  the  wearer  was  eqaipped  for  battle*  com- 
plete armor  being  now  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  heavy  horse.  The  iDtflreoarse  with  Spain  had 
io  the  previous  reign  changed  the  name  of  lancer 
into  cavalier — an  appellation  which  ultimately  dis- 
tinguished the  whole  royal  party  from  that  of  the 
republicao,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cropped  hair 
of  the  latter  obtained  for  them  the  title  of  Round- 
beads  from  their  oppoDents,  "  the  wealthy  curled 
darlings  of  the  isle,"  who  wore  their  hair  in  long 
riDgtet«  upon  their  shoulders.  The  mustache  and 
[>ealied  beard  were  common  to  both  parties.  The 
Cromwellites  eschewed  silks  and  satins,  wearing 
clotba  and  coarser  stuflfs  of  black  and  sober  colors, 
and  adhered  to  the  old  hi^-crowaed  black  hat,  in 
preference  to  the  low-crowaed  Flemish  beaver. 

Similar  distinctions  arose 'at  the  same  period  be- 
tween the  females  of  opposite  parties — the  ladies  of 
the  rojralista  wearing  ringlets  and  feathers,  while 
those  of  the  Puritans  covered  the  head  closely  with 
hood,  cap,  coif,  or  high-crowoed  hat.  The  pencil 
(if  IloUar  has  fully  illustrated  this  portion  of  our 
eabject  in  his  fine  works, "  Omatas  Muliebris  Aogli- 
cnma,"  published  in  1640,  and  ^'Thaatrum  Mulie- 
rain,"  published  in  1644. 

Masks  were  much  worn  at  this  period  by  females 
of  the  higher  classes,  nod  mufflers  by  elderly  women 
of  bombler  conditions.  Muffs'  of  fur  nnd  elegant 
faaa  composed  of  ostrich-feathera  were  carried  by 
women  of  fashion.  With  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
We  msj  be  said  to  take  leave  of  armor.  His  father, 
King  James,  had  declared  it  to  be  an  admirable 
ioTeDtioD,  because  it  prevented  the  wearer  as  much 
from  doing  harm  to  others  as  from  receiving  injury 
himHif;  and  the  improvement  of  firearms  gmdu- 
illf  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  it  piece  by  piece, 
until  nothing  remained  but  the  back  nnd  breast- 
plates, which  were  made  bulletproof,  and  the  open 
steel  headpiece,  or  iron  pot,  as  the  common  sort 
Rere  called ;  buff  coats,  long  butf  gloves  or  gauntlets, 
and  high  boots  of  jacked  leather,  thence  called  jacked 
or  jackboots,  defending  sufiiciently  the  rest  of  the 
I'ersoD.  Troops  so  armed  acquired  the  name  of 
cQimssiers. 

Id  163i2  the  English  cavalry  was  divided  into  four 
'Iasus:  the  Lanciers,  the  Cuirassiers,  the  Harqne- 
Imnien  or  Carabiniers,  and  the  Dragons  or  Dra- 
;ooii8,i'  The  first  were  the  fullest  armed,  wearing 
n  cloie  casque  or  headpiece,  gorget,  breast  and 
back-plates  (pistol  and  cuUver  proof),  panldrons, 
t^mbraces,  two  gauntlets,  tossets,  culesaets,  eulets 
or  garde-de-reins,  and  a  buff  coat  With  long  skirts  to 
wear  between  their  clothes  and  their  armor.  Their 
weapons  werea  good  sword,/'  stiff-cutting  and  sharp- 
I'oioted,"  a  lance  eighteen  feet  long,  one  or  two 
')<stols  of  sufficient  bore  and  length,  a  flask,  cnrtouch- 
-•■jx.  and  all  nppurtonnnces  fitting.  The  CuiraBsiers, 
•  ^Uitaria  Intinictiriiu  fur  tha  Cnvalno.   Caiubrtiltie  1333 


armed,  as  we  hare  already  stated,  with  back,  breast, 
and  headpiece,  only  carried  swords  and  pistols. 
The  Harquebussiers,  or  Carabiniers,  were  similarly 
defended,  but  carried,  in  adijition  to  sword  and  pis- 
tol, the  harquebass  or  the  carabine,  according  to 
their  appellation.  The  Dragoons,  first  raised  io 
France  in  1600,  wore  only  «•  a  buff  coat  with  deep 
skirts,  sod  an  open  headpiece  ^th  cheeks,"  aod 
were  divided  at  first  into  two  classes,  pikemen  and 
mnsketeers,  so  called  from  the  weapons  they  car- 
ried ;  but  in  1646  they  changed  their  muskets  ibr 
the  shorter  piece  called  ''the  dragon,"  from  which 
the  French  troops  of  this  description  had  originally 
received  their  name ;  and  in  1649  the  dragon  was 
abandoned  for  the  caliver,  or  culiver,  corrupted  from 
calibre,  a  firearm  of  the  particular  bore  ordered  by 
government,  and  .lighter  than  the  usual  match  or 
wheel-lock.  The  modern  firelock  was  invented 
about  1635.  The  musket-rest  and  the  swine's 
feather  (the  precursor  of  the  bayonet)  were  aban- 
doned during  the  civil  wars. 

The  character  and  tastes  of  James  I.  soon  bso- 
ished  those  mere  shadows  of  the  chivolric  ages  that 
had  still  lingered  and  flitted  about  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  was  at  a  tournament,  indeed,  held  in 
one  of  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  *  that  he  found 
his  worthless  favorite  Carr ;  but  after  this  We  hear 
no  more  of  his  countenancing  such  antiquated  spec- 
tacles. His  heroic  son  Henry,  it  is  true,  was  an 
enthusiast  for  military  pageants  of  this  nature,  and 
delighted  in  running  at  the  ring,  fighting  at  barriers, 
and  breaking  spears  in  the  tilt-yard;  but  even  the 
example  of  the  heir-apparent  was  lost  upon  the  En- 
glish nobility.  Chivalry,  even  as  a  harmless  game, 
had  gone  quite  out  of  fashion  only  a  few  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  men  would  as  soon  have  dreamed  of  following 
the  career  of  the  knight  of  La  Maocha,  as  wearing 
harness  and  mounting  war-horses,  except  at  the 
argent  call  of  necessitjr. 

While  the  lance  aod  the  battleax  Were  thus  laid 
aside,  the  rapier  and  dagger  came  into  more  active 
exercise,  and  the  duello,  or  modern  duel,  now  be- 
came the  customary  mode  of  deciding  their  differ- 
ences among  gentlemen.  In  these  encounters, 
which,  as  at  present,  arose  not  only  oat  of  privatn 
and  personal  quarrels,  but  also  out  of  the  great  pub- 
lic questions  of  the  day,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
the  parties,  though  of  high  rank,  belabored  each 
other  stoutly  with  cudgels  before  proceeding  to  more 
knightly  extremities;  but  even  in  the  regular  duel 
it  was  not  unusual  for  unfair  advantages  of  various 
kinds  to  be  attempted  to  be  taken  by  one  or  both  of 
the  parties,  till  the  practice  of  appointing  seconds  in 
all  eases  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  guard  o^nst 
such  treacheries.  Combatants  also,  before  they  en- 
countered, sometimes  searched  each  otber^s  clothes, 
or,  for  better  assurance,  stripped,  and  fought  in  their 
shirts.  Yet,  when  a  duel  was  a  grave  and  premedi- 
tated affair,  and  between  men  of  nice  honor  anil 
punctilio,  the  stately  ceremonials  of  ancient  chivjilrv 
wore  carefully  obsei-ved.  If  the  challenge  was  lu-- 
livored  orally,  it  wna  with  hat  in  hand,  profuiim! 

>  See  knic,  p.  37. 
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A:i!(i  or  Dbrmau,  Qobkh  or  Jamki  I.  From  SinttL 


'Ting^BB,  BDd  fervent  protastatioDi  of  respect;  sail 
I7  letter,  the  length  of  the  challeoger's  sword 

iTu  ipecified,  and  the  tenni  of  combat  prescribed. 

If  the  party-  cballeaged  demarred  at  the  iQTitatioD, 

'he  bearer  grarely  stack  the  cartel  upon  the  point 
hie  sheathed  rapier,  and  again  tendered  it ;  but 
it  wat  atiU  refused  the  weapon  was  gredaally 


ClHTUWDIIilT.  IbUl. 


lowered,  uotil  the  paper  fell  at  the  recnsant's  feet. 
James,  in  his  fiiTorite  character  of  peacemaker, 
fonnd  ample  employment  in  composiog  the  qaarreh 
or  preventing  the  duels  of  his  nobles  and  courtiers ; 
bat  in  the  later  part  of  this  period  the  fiuhion  of 
daelling  was  driven  ont  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
I  Lif«  of  Lord  Htrtort  of  Cbertmiy. 
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CiTiEKii'*  Wirt  or  LoNDon.  Ibid. 


time.  When  tbe  ciTil  war  broke  out  tbe  raost  pug- 
nacious had  fighting  eaongh  of  a  more  serioua  sort; 
and  when  peace  was  reBtored  tbe  practice  of  private 
combat  web  no  longer  tolerated  by  tbe  puritanical 
fTOTernment  tbat  was  now  established. 

Ilefore  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wnrs  tbe 
citizens  of  London  were  carefuHy  trained  in  the  use 


LiE>y  MATDRtii  or  Lanikm-   Holla r'l Thutrum  Aliiliemm 


Cou:itstwoiIjiii  wits  Murrt-t*.  Speed'*  SUp  of  EotluJ. 

of  the  pike  and  musket.  The  general  muster  ur' 
this  civic  militia  was  at  first  once  a-year  ;  the  tnin- 
ing  and  exercise  of  individual  companies  took  place 
four  times  a^year,  and  lasted  two  days  each  time. 
These  trainings  were  originally  very  irksome  to 
weary  artisans  and  thrifty  shopkeepers,  as,  indi*- 
pendently  of  the  weight  of  back  and  breast- ptatc. 
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ikall-cap,  Bword,  musket,  and  bandoliers,  with  wbich 
they  were  obliged  to  repair  to  the  muster,  the  mili- 
tary discipline  was  of  such  a  complex  character,  that 
it  both  imposed  much  labor  and  consumed  a  grest 
deal  of  time.  The  ponderous  matchlock,  or  carbine, 
of  those  days,  had  to  be  put  through  a  long  eaccea- 
sioD  of  manocQTen  before  it  coold  be  loaded,  primed, 
and  discharged.  In  learning  to  shoot  with  it,  the 
floldier-citizen  waa  obliged  to  gather  courage,  and 
accustom  himself  to  the  recoil  of  his  piece,  by  flnsli- 
ing  a  little  powder  io  the  pen ;  the  use  of  wadding 
for  the  ball  not  being  as  yet  understood,  he  could 
only  shoot  efTectUBlly  breast-high ;  and  hie  lire  was 
delivered  in  the  act  of  advancing,  lest  he  should 
become  himself  a  mark  to  the  enemy,  while  taking 
a  standing  aim.  As  for  the  pike,  it  was  a  stout, 
heavy  weapon  of  pliant  ash,  about  sixteen  feet  long, 
and  dexterity  io  the  use  of  it  could  only  be  acquired 
by  frequent  practice.'  The  Puritans  at  first  re* 
1  OroM*!  Hllitarr  AntiqsitiM.  di^  v. 


garded  these  warlike  masters  in  the  Artillery  Gar- 
dens with  abhorrence,  as  an  absolute  miogltng  with 
the  profane;  but  when  they  were  taught  from  th« 
pulpits  that  their  projected  reformation  could  ooly 
be  accomplished  by  carnal  weapons,  they  crowded 
to  the  exercise  with  alacrity.*  la  the  mean  tin'' 
the  proud  cavaliers,  who  were  still  blind  to  thf 
political  signs  of  the  times,  laughed  scorofully  it 
these  new  displays  of  cockney  chivalry,  and  wem 
wont  to  declare  that  ic  took  a  Parilan  two  years  !» 
learn  bow  to  discharge  a  musket  without  winkiag-* 
But  the  laugh  was  turned  against  themselves  after 
the  civil  wars  commenced,  when  Ifae  pikes  and  gan* 
of  the  civic  militia  scattered  the  fiery  cavalry 
Prince  Rupert  and  bore  down  all  before  them- 
When  these  Puritans  were  converted  into  actoil 
soldiers  they  "  marched  to  the  field  io  their  higb- 
crowned  hats,  collared  bauds,  great  loose  costs, 

>  Latin- of  ShbuI  Bmhria  Smmnfa  n*cti,  voLlv-fi  SBL 
*  lUd. 
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bog  tacks  Qoder  them,  nod  calves'  leather  boots : 
thejr  used  to  siog  a  pBalm,  full  on,  and  beat  all 
oppoaitbo  to  the  devil."  *  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
t(»i  that  the  long  active  service  and  military  renown 
of  these  campaigners  gave  them  no  disrelish,  after 
Ifafl  war  had  ended,  for  their  former  peacefnl  and 
bumble  Dccopations.  On  the  contrary,  the  soldier 
resumed  his  mechanical  implements,  and  the  officer 
retumed  to  his  shop  or  warehouse,  while  the  cava- 
liers atill  went  about  with  belts  and  sworda,  swearing, 
twaigerin^,  and  breaking  into  housei,  and  stealing 
whate»er  they  could  find. 

The  chief  amuseinents  of  the  court  of  King 
JiDies  were  masques  and  emblematic  pageants; 
ud  as  these  were  chiefly  the  production  of  Ben 
JoDson,  they  were  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the 
preceding  period.  Still,  however,  the  pedantry  of 
iims,  and  the  frivolity  of  bis  qneen,  required  those 
iccotnmodations  on  the  part  of  the  poet  which  his 
ova  good  taste  would  have  rejected.  In  one  of 
these  representations,  called  the  Masque  of  Black- 
neH,  twelve  Ethio|Han  nymphs,  taking  a  voyage  to 
Britain,  to  have  their  complexions  made  white,  were 
represented  by  the  queen  and  twelve  ladies  of  the 
uun,  whose  faces  and  arms  were  besmeared  for 
the  occasion  with  black  paint.  At  the  end  of  the 
muque  i  banquet  was  set  out,  and,  as  the  courtiers 
Were  baagry,  the  feast  was  so  furiously  assaulted, 
tliit  down  WQot  tables  and  tressels  before  one  bit 
>  Sbtdwd^  Covadf  of  "  Tlw  Volnoteen  " 


was  touched."^  A  more  detailed  account,  however, 
of  a  court  pageant,  exhibited  before  James  and  the 
King  of  Denmarit  at  Theobalds,  gives  an  astounding 
view  both  of  the  taste  and  moral  character  of  the 
English  court  at  this  period.  "One  day,"  writes 
Sir  John  Harrington,  in  a  letter  to  a  fi-iend  in  the 
country,  during  the  visit  of  Christian  IV.,  king  of 
Denmark,  in  the  summer  of  1606,*  "a  great  feast 
was  held,  and  afler  dinner  the  representation  of- 
Solomon  his  Temple  and  the  coming  of  the  Qneen 
of  Sheba  was  made,  or,  I  may  better  say,  was  meant 
to  have  been  made,  before  their  majesties,  by  device 
of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  others.  But,  alas!  as 
all  earthly  things  do  fiiil  to  poor  mortals  in  enjoy- 
meat,  so  did  prove  our  preeantment  hereof.  The 
lady  who  did  play  the  queen's  part,  did  carry  most 
precious  gifts  to  bo^  their  majesties,  but,  forgetting 
the  steps  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her  caaketa 
into  his  Danish  majesty's  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet, 
though  I  rather  think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much  was 
the  hurry  and  confusion;  cloAs  and  napkins  were 
at  hand  to  make  all  clean.  His  majesty  then  got  ap 
and  would  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sbeba ;  but  he 
fell  down  and  humbled  himself  before  her,  and  was 
carried  to  an  inner  chamber,  and  laid  on  a  bed  of 
state,  which  was  not  a  little  de61ed  with  the  presents 
of  the  queen  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  gar- 
ments, such  as  wine,  cream,  beverage,  cakes,  spices, 
and  other  good  matters.   The  entertainment  and 
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show  weut  forward,  aod  most  of  the  preeentera 
went  backnard,  or  fell  down ;  wioe  did  so  occupy 
their  upper  chambers.  Now  did  appear  id  rich 
dress  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity :  Hope  did  essay  to 
speak,  hot  wioe  reudered  her  endeavors  so  feeble 
that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped  the  king  would  excaae 
her  brevity ;  Faith  was  then  alooe,  for  I  am  certain 
she  was  not  joiaed.with  good  works,  and  left  the 
coart  ID  a  Btaggeriog  condition :  Charity  came  t»  the 
king's  feet,  and  seemed  to  cover  the  maltitnde  of 
sins  her  sisters  had  oommitted ;  in  some  sort  she 
made  obeisance,  and  brought  gifts,  bot  said  she 
would  return  home  again/ as  there  was  no  gift; 
which  heaven  had  not  already  given  to  his  majesty. 
She  then  returned  to  Faith  and  Hope,  who  were 

both  sick  in  the  lower  ball.    Next  came 

Victory  in  bright  armor,  and,  by  a  straoge  medley 
of  vei-sification,  did  endeavor  to  make  suit  to  the 
king.  But  Victory  did  not  triumph  long;  for,  after 
much  lamentable  uttemncetshe  was  led  away  like  a 
silly  captive,  aud  laid  to  sleep  io  the  outer  steps  of 
the  aotecbaruber.  Now  Pence  did  make  entry,  and 
sti'ive  to  get  foremost  to  the  king;  but  I  grieve  to 
tell  how  great  wrath  she  did  discover  unto  those  of 
her  attendants,  and,  much  contrary  to  her  semblance, 
most  rudely  made  war  with  her  olive-branch,  and 
laid  on  the  pates  of  thbse  who  did  oppose  her 
coming."  ^ 

The  whole  of  this  demriptioa  seems  so  incredible, 
that  many  might  think  the  translator  of  Ariosto  had 
in  this  instance  assumed  the  license  of  his  Italian 

original;  but  the  testimony  of  other  cotemporaries 
will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  Harrington's  ac- 
count is  at  all  exaggerated. 

.  While  the  masculine  and  original  character  of  the 
national  mind  was  gradually  emancipating  dramatic 
poetry  equally  from  the  trammels  of  the  classical 
school  and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  the  pedantic 
predilections  of  James  tended  to  prevent  this  im- 
provement (rota  folly  overtaking  the  court  plays  and 
n^al  pageants,  so  that  during  his  whole  reign  the 
heathen  gods  or  ChrisUan  vhtues  cootinned  to  figure 
amoDg  the  leading  personages  in  such  exhibitions. 
Not  only  the  coartiers,  however,,  but  grave  matter- 
of'fact  citinens,  acquiesced  ip  the  royal  humor ;  so 
that  in  1610,  when  Prince  Henry  repaired  to 
Whitehall,  to  be  created  Prioce  of  Wales,  he  was 
met  at  Chelsea  by  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation 
of  London,  attended  by  Neptone  riding  on  a  dolphin, 
and  a  sea-goddess  mounted  on  a  whale,  which  dei- 
ties addressed  him  in  complimentary  speeches.  But 
with  the  succeeding  reign  all  this  pedantry  had  so 
completely  disappeared,  that  a  royal  masque  or 
pageant  was  a  fair  transcript  from  the  world  of 
reality.  A  description  of  one  of  these  exhibitions, 
which  was  presented  before  the  king,  qnaen,  and 
court  at  Whitehall,  in  1633,  by  the  members  of  the 
ions  of  court,  will  beat  illustrate  the  magnitude  of 
this  clunge.  It  consisted  of  a  masque  and  sd  anti- 
masqne.  The  first  was  amyed  and  marshaled 
after  the  fashioti  of  a  Soman  trinmph,  the  figures 
compostog  which  coDsistad  of  the  comotiest  men  in 
England,  dretied  In  the  most  splendid  and  becoming 
'  Nnga  AntiqiiM, 


costume ;  the  dresses,  the  chariots,  and  steeds  wsr« 
covered  with  ornaments  of  gold  aud  ailver,  and  Mazed 
in  the  light  of  countless  torches,  while  the  whole 
solemn  procession  moved  with  measured  steps  to 
acGompaoyiog  bands  of  mosic.   No  puppet  or  im- 
personation, whether  of  the  claswcal,  allegorical,  or 
romantic  world,  inU-uded  to  mar  the  chasteness  of  | 
the  exhibition — all  was.  real,  modem,  and  of  the  < 
choicest  and  hapinest  selection.   Something  more. 
however,  was  stiU  Docessary  far  the  gFatification  of  | 
the  popular  taste ;  and  the  anti-masque,  which  fill-  | 
lowed,  was  an  avowed  but  good-humored  parody  | 
upon  the  first  part  of  the  procession.  It  was  formed  | 
of  cripples,  beggars,  and  other  squalid  figures,  mount-  | 
edupon  miserable  jades,  and  moving  along  to  the  mu-  i 
sic  of  keys,  tongs,  and  bones.   The  whole  exhibitioD  ' 
was  designed  originally  to  express  the  devotedness 
of  the  inns  of  court  to  Charles  I.  and  his  measures, 
and  their  abhorrence  of  Puritanism,  Prynne,  sod  | 
his  Histrio-mastrixi  but,  io  the  anti-masqne,  a  aly  i 
opportnnity  was  also  taken  of  ridiculing  the  subject 
of  patents,  one  of  the  chief  political  abuses  of  Ibr 
day.    Thus  one  man  appeared  mounted  upon  s 
little  horse,  with  a  great  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
head-stall  and  reins  about  his  ears :  this  was  a  pro- 
jector wanting  a  patent  that  none  shonid  be  allowed 
to  ride  their  horses  except  widi  such  bits  as  tbry 
should  buy  of  him.   After  him  came  another  feUow 
.  with  a  bunch  of  carrots  on  his  head  and  a  capon 
upon  his  fist:  he  wanted  a  patent  of  niooopoly  u 
the  first  inventor  of  the  art  of  feeding  capons  with 
carrots,  and  that  none  but  himself  should  have  th«  ; 
privilege  of  the  said  invention  for  fourteen  yean, 
according  to  the  statute.    Other  projectors  were 
ridiculed  io  a  similar  manner;  and  thia  part  of  the 
pageant    pleased  the  spectators  the  more,  becaose 
by  it  an  information  was  covertly  given  to  the  king 
of  the  unfitness  and  ridiculousness  of  those  projects  ' 
against  the  law."    Nor  was  the  hint  taken  in  i 
part  by  the  court,  for  the  queen  was  so  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  procession  that  she  caused  it  to  be 
repeated.    At  the  close  the  whole  party  repaired 
to  the  Banqueting-Honse  at  Whitehall,  where  dan-  | 
dug  continued  ^  morning,  when  a  snmptuona  ban- 
quet closed  the  entertainmeots.   The  expense  of 
this  rich  pageant  amonnted  to  ^1,000.^ 

In  the  retinues  and  domestic  attendance  of  the 
nobles  of  this  period  every  thing  pracbimed  that 
the  era  of  feudal  authority  and  magnificence  hti 
departed.    Accordingly,  when  the  civil  wars  hid 
commenced,  no  peer,  however  wealthy  or  high  in 
rank,  could  drag  after  him  a  regiment,  or  ereo  R 
company,  of  unwilling  vassals  to  the  field:  on  the 
contrary,  the  meanest  hind  was  free  to  choose  be-  i 
tween  king  and  parliament.    Something,  however.  | 
of  the  mere  pomp  of  feudalism  was  still  niaintaiaed  I 
in  the  domestic  establishments  of  the  nobility  snd  I 
the  wealthier  gentry.   The  fiither  of  John  Evelyii.  j 
when  he  was  sherifiTof  the  coondes  of  Surrey  aad 
Sussex,'  had  a  hundred  and  sixteen  servsais  id 
liveries  of  green  satin  doublets,  besides  several  gss- 

>  whitoiock. 
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tiMMD  BDd  pwnoM  of  qiMK^  vrtio  waited  on  bhn, 
dnawd  hi  the  Mine  gerb.  Od»  «f  Uie  largest,  if 

not  tbo  hrgeati  of  English  establisliinents  at  this 
limft,  was  that  of  the  Lord  Treatorer,  the  Earl  of 
Donet,  the  Lord  Buckhurst  aod  welUknowa  poet 
or  the  court  of  Elisabeth.  It  coDsisled  of  two  bao- 
dred  and  twenty  serrsotB,  beaidee  workmen  ettach- 
mI  to  the  hooae,  aod  othera  that  were  hired  occa- 
sionall;.'  The  chief  aerraota  of  the  oobilHy  (so 
they  were  called,  but  they  were  rather  followera  or 
(lienta)  were  aUll  the  yosoger  aooa  of  reipectable 
or  ma  noble  fiuniliea,  who  attached  ^emaelvea  to 
iba  foituBea  of  a  powerfol  petran,  and  served  him 
ridwr  io  coart  or  military  tffiiiraf  for  which  tbey 
mre  allowed  aeperate  retioaea  of  men  and  boneai 
with  gratuities  in  money  and  promiaea  of  promo- 
tioa.'  The  progresa  of  improvemeut,  that  had  ban- 
iehadmiiittrela,  jugglers,  and  turtablera  from  princely 
bouefaolds,  had  oaturally  introduced  the  drama  in 
ibeir  room;  end  accordingly  we  aometimea  find  a 
compaoy  of  actors  classed  among  the  semtnta  of 
iha  chief  ooblemeD,  as  well  as  a  family  musician,  or 
ereo  a  whole  band.  A  steward,  distinguished  by  a 
fehet  jacket  and  a  gold  chain  about  hia  neck,  pre- 
'■ideil  as  marshal  of  the  household,  and  next  to  him 
»'as  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen.'  But  these  cumbrous 
ippendages  were  daily  lesaeDiBg,  as  domestic  com- 
brt  came  to  be  better  understood.  Thte  improre- 
nwat,  however,  had  commenced  atlK  earlier  among 
tboss  of  less  Muk  and  pretenrion.  All  who  had 
ibeir  fbrtnne  atill  to  seek  in  the  court  or  the  army, 
sad  all  who  repaired  to  the  metropolia  in  quest  of 
pleanre,  fband,  ao  eariy  as  the  time  of  Eliaab^ 
lint  the  bustle  aod  the  scramble  of  new  and  stirring 
tioies  made  «  numerous  train  of  attendants  ao  un- 
cooifbrtable  appeodage :  the  gallant  aod  the  courtier, 
thfrafore,  like  Sir  John  Falstaff,  studied  ••French 
thrift."  aod  contented  himself  with  a  single  "skirt- 
n\  page,"  who  walked  behind  him  carrying  his 
rbak  and  rapier.  In  consequence  of  the  extrava- 
mi  liTing  introduced  during  this  period,  the  apend- 
tbrift  gentleman  often  aank  into  the  serving-rono, 
M  we  may  see  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
wh  a  transforfuation  io  the  old  plays.  When  ser- 
noia  were  out  of  place,  we  learn,  from  the  same 
kBdieotic  fHctnrea  of  the  real  life  of  the  times,  that 
tiny  aometimea  repaired  to  St.  Paul's  ehurch-yard, 
■b«  grant  place  of  public  lounge,  and  there  stood 
"gainst  the  pillars,  holding  before  them  a  written 
phcard  atatiog  their  perticolar  qnalifieations,  and 
'hfir  desire  of  employment.'* 

But  whatever  retrenchment  might  be  making  io 
boniebold  expenditure  by  a  diminished  attendance 
^  more  than  counterbalanced  by  au  extravagance 
'D  dress  and  permnal  ornament  that  had  now  be- 
cono  an  absolate  freney.  The  caterpiHar  does  not 
nore  eageriy  burst  into  a  butterfly  upon  the  np- 
l-rosch  of  anuBhine  than  did  the  clumsy,  ungainly 
ti^re  of  James  into  a  gilded  coxcomb,  as  soon  aa 
be  was  tnoaported  flwn  the  scantily-furnished  hnlls 

'  lA  AUNM'sraBnilBMMfbrtlMEnlal'Dsnat. 
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of  Hdyrobd  to  the  plentifhl  pahcos  of  the  south. 
It  ia  said  that  be  almost  daily  figured  in  a  new  tvAt, 
a  humor  that  soon  became  prevnleut  among  thb 
courtiers.  Still  more  generally  iofluentuil  than 
James's  own  example  was  that  of  hia  several  hand- 
some favorites,  all  of  whom  having  been  indebted 
for  the  royal  favor  mainly  to  their  personal  attrac- 
tions, aa  might  be  expected,  spared  do  pains  and 
cost  to  give  these  natural  advantages  their  full  ef- 
fect. When  Buckingham  was  sent  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  France  to  bring  the  Princeas  Henrietta 
to  England,  he  provided  for  this  important  misnon 
a  suit  of  white  uncut  velvet  and  a  cloak,  both  set 
all  over  with  diamonds  valued  at  eighty  thouauid 
pounds,  besides  a  feather  made  of  great  diamouda ; 
hh  aword,  girdle,  hat-hand,  and  spun  were  also  set 
thick  with  diamonds.  Another  suit,  vrtiich  he  pre- 
pared for  the  same  occasion,  waa  of  purple  sstin 
embroidered  all  oviar  with  pearls,  and  valued  at 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  In  addition  to  these  he 
had  twenty-five  other  dreaaes  of  great  richaeas. 
Aa  a  throng  of  noblea  and  gentlemen  attended  him. 
We  mny  conceive  how  their  eatatea  must  have  been 
impoverished  by  the  purchase  of  chains  of  gold, 
ropes  of  pearl,  nod  splendid  dresses,  befitting  the 
retinue  of  such  an  ambassador.  Even  a  court  fes- 
tival of  the  time  of  James  I.  must  have  made  a 
perilous  inroad  upon  a  year's  amount  of  the  largest 
income.  Thus,  at  the  marriage  of  the  Priocesa 
Elicabeth  to  tiie  Palatine,  Lady  Wotton  wore  a 
gown  profusely  ornamented  with  embroidery  that 
coat  fifty  ponuda  a*yard ;  and  Lord  Montague  spent 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  on  the  dreaaes  of  -his  two- 
daughters,  that  they  might  be  fit  to  appear  at  court 
on  the  aame  occaaion.'  Prodigality  in  feaatiog 
and  riutous  living  aoon  became  as  conapicuoua  aa. 
extravagance  in  dresa.  The  ante-auppers  of  the 
epicurean  Earl  of  Carlisle  have  been  mentioned  on 
a  former  occasion.  'Weldon  informs  us  that  this 
nobleman  gave  a  banquet  to  the  French  ambaaaador 
at  Essex  House,  where  fish  of  such  huge  size  were 
served  up,  which  had  been  brought  all  the  way 
from  Russia,  that  no  diahes  in  England  could  hold 
them,  until  several  were  made  for  the  express  pur- 
pose. The  houseludd  expenditure  of  James  I.  was 
twice  aa  much  as  that  of  hia  predecessor  amounting 
to  a  hundred  thonsand  poands  annually.' 

'While  Buch  were  the  habits  of  the  coartiera,  the 
country  aristocracy  atill  followed  that  kind  of  life  so 
much  familiarized  to  oar  minds  by  the  descriptions 
in  the  old  songs  and  plays  of  the  "golden  days  of 
good  Queen  Beaa."  The  rural  knight  or  aquire  in- 
habited a  huge  building,  half  house,  half  castle, 
crowded  with  servants  in  faomeepuo  blue  coals, 
many  of  whom  were  only  serviceable  in  filling  up- 
the  blank  apacea  of  the  msnaion ;  but,  as  these  men 
had  been  bom  in  his  worahip'a  service,  it  waa  held, 
a  matter  of  course  that  they  ahould  live  and  dre  in- 
it.  The  &mily  rose  at  daybreak,  aod  firat  of  all  as- 
semUed  to  prayers,  which  were  read  by  the  family 
chaplain.  Then  came  breakfast;  sfter  which  the- 
master  of  &e  honaehold  and  his  sons  got  into  the 
saddle,  aod  went  off  to  hunt  tiie  deer,  followed  by 
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Mios  MOre  of  moontBd  iitteDdantB,  while  the  lady 
nod  her  dRaghtera  raperlntended  the  iwrj  or  the 
buttery,  preeeiibed  the  day's  tuk  for  the  epioDiiig- ! 
wheeh,  dealt  out  bread  and  meat  at  the  gate  to  the 
poor,  and  concocted  M  manner  of  limples  for  the 
Btck  and  infirm  of  the  village.   If  leisnre  Btili  re- 1 
inaiDed,  the  mnking  of  confectioni  and  preserves 
was  a  nerer-failing  reaonrce,  independently  of  tpiti- 
ning  and  sewing,  or  perhaps  embroidering  some  ^ 
Inttle  or  hunting-piece  which  had  been  commenced 
by  the  housewives  of  a  preceding  generation.  At 
noon  dinner  was  served  op  in  the  great  hall,  the ! 
walb  of  which  were  plentifnlly  adoraed  with  stags' 
homi,  casqnea,  antique  brands,  and  esltvers ;  and 
the  Doisy  bell,  tlmt  sent  the  note  of  warning  over  i 
the  coantry.  gave  also  a  universal  invitation  and 
welcome  to  the  hospitable  board ;  and,  after  dinner, 
sack  or  home-brewed  October  occupied  the  time 
nntil  sunset,  when  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest  was 
at  ban4>   Such  was  the  ordinary  history  of  a  diy. 
.When  the  weather  prevented  ont-door  recniatioo 
or  employment,  the  femily  library,  containing  some 
six  or  eight  large  tomes  that  perhapa  had  issued 
from  the  press  of  Caxton  or  Wyokyn  de  Worde. 
was  in  requisition,  and,  if  the  members  of  the  family 
could  read,  they  might  while  away  the  hours  in 
perusing  these  volumes  for  the  twentieth  time.    In  I 
this  fashion  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  religion 
in  general  from  the  Bible  and  the  Practice  of  Piety 
— their  Protestnnism  and  horror  of  Popery  from 
Fox's  Acts  and  Moauments — their  chivalrous  lore 
from  Froissart's  Chronicle,  or  perchance,  the  Merrie 
Oests  of  Robin  Hood — their  historical  erudition  from  ] 
Hall  or  Holiushed — and  Uieir  morality  and  sentiment , 
from  the  Seveo  '^lae  Mastera.  or  the  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom.   In  such  a  state  of  life  the 
set  holydnys  were  glorious  eras;  the  anticipation, , 
the  enjoyment,  and  the  remembrances  of  a  single  ^ 
Chrutmas  or  birthday  furnished  matter  for  a  whole  | 
month  of  happiness.   On  such  an  occasion  the  lord 
of  the  manor  was  more  than  a  king ;  as  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  family  through  the  crowds  of  as- 
sembled peasants,  to  witness  their  games  of  merri- 
ment and  feats  of  egility  or  strength,  his  smile  in- 
spired the  competitor  with  double  swiftness  or 
vigor,  and  the  prize  received  a  tenfold  value  be- 
cause it  was  he  who  bestowed  it.    At  evening  his 
bounty  was  expressed  by  oxen  roasted  whole,  and  j 
pnucheoos  of'  mighty  ale,  with  which  he  feaated 
the  crowd,  while  his  house  was  thrown  open  to  the  | 
throng  of  his  more  immediate  acquaintances  aodj 
dependents.   After  the  fisast  his  hall  was  cleraed 
for  dancing ;  three  fiddlers  and  a  piper  struck  up ;  | 
and  as  the  "  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious,"  j 
the  strong  oaken  floor  was  battered  and  pbwed  in 
all  directions  by  the  hobnailed  shoes  of  those  who  j 
danced  wi^  all  their  might  and  with  all  their 
hearts.    Such  was  the  life  of  an  old  coontry  gen- 
tleman when  James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  i 
England.    But  these  habits,  tlie  last  relics  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  olden  times,  did  not  long  outlive ' 
that  event.    Tidings  of  the  gay  doings  at  court,  and 
the  wooderfnl  good  fortune  of  the  royal  favorites, ' 
nached  the  ears  of  the  oriatocratic  rustics,  and 


fnra  that  moment  roral  oecDpstiona  and  villtgr 
may-polea  Inst  their  charm;  the  young  were  im- 
patient to  repair  to  the  metropolis,  nod  the  old  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  prevailing  fiwhioo.  With  all 
the  fierce  impetnosity  of  novicea,  clod-compellioj[ 
esquires  and  well-dowried  coontry  widows  rosfaril 
into  the  pleasures  and  excesses  of  a  town  life;  and 
thus,  wi^  a  rapidity  hitherto  unknown  in  Englsod, 
and  at  which  moralists  became  giddy,  ancient  man- 
ors tumbled  to  decay,  fortunes  that  had  accDmo- 
lated  for  generations  vanished,  the  hereditary  es- 
tates of  centuries  became  the  property  of  men  of 
yesterday,  and  the  time-honored  names  of  the  moa 
ancient  &milies  disappeared  from  the  scroll  of  En- 
glish heraldry,  and  soon  ceased  to  be  remembered. 

The  following  curious  letter,  addnwsed  to  Will- 
iam, the  second  Lord  Compton  (afterward  Earl  of 
Northampton),  by  his  wife,  aooo  after  their  niar- 
rwge,  unfi>lds  mudi  of  the  domestie  economy  and 
liabita  of  a  fiimily  of  distinction  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  presents  also  an  amusing  sketch  of  a 
managing  mtatreaa  of  a  honaehold  of  Uie  higher 
ranks  of  that  day  i — 

"  My  sweet  life,  now  I  have  declared  to  you  my 
mind  for  the  settling  of  your  state,  I  suppose  tbat 
it  were  best  for  me  to  bethink  and  consider  witbis 
myself  what  ollowaace  were  meetest  for  me.  1 
pray  and  beseech  you  to  grant  to  me.  your  most 
kind  and  loving  wife,  the  sura  of  c£2600,  qoarterlv 
to  be  pflid.  Also,  I  would,  besides  that  allowance, 
have  dE600,  quarterly  to  be  paid,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  charitable  works ;  and  those  things  I  would 
not,  neither  wilt  be,  accountable  for.  Also,  I  will 
have  three  horses  for  my  own  saddle,  that  none 
shall  dare  to  lend  or  borrow :  none  lead  but  I,  none 
borrow  but  you.  Also,  1  would  have  two  gentle- 
women, least  one  ahonid  be  aick,  or  have  some  othfr 
let:  also,  believe  it,  it  is  an  nndecent  thing  for  n 
gentlewoman  to  stand  mumping  alone,  when  God 
hath  blessed  their  lord  and  lady  with  a  great  estate. 
Also,  when  I  ride  a  hunting  or  a  hawking,  or  travel 
from  one  bouse  to  another,  I  will  have  them  nt- 
teoding;  so  for  either  of  those  said  women,  I  mu!' 
aod  will  have  for  either  of  them  a  horse.  AIi>o,  I 
will  have  six  or  eight  gentlemen ;  and  I  will  bsvr 
my  two  coaches,  one  lined  with  velvet  to  myself, 
with  four  very  fair  horses;  and  a  coach  for  mj 
women,  lined  with  cloth,  and  laced  with  gold,  otfa- 
erwise  with  scarlet,  and  Inced  with  silver,  witli  fonr 
good  horses.  Also,  I  will  have  two  coachmen,  one 
for  my  own  coach,  the  other  for  my  women.  AIm. 
at  any  time  when  I  travel,  I  will  be  allowed  not 
only  carochea  and  spare  horses  for  me  and  mv 
women,  bnt  I  will  have  such  carriages  as  sbnll  be 
fitting  for  all ;  orderly,  not  pestering  my  things  witfa 
my  women's,  nor  theirs  with  either  chamber-msid'fi. 
nor  theira  with  wash-maids'.  Also,  for  laondresjes. 
when  I  travel,  I  will  hove  them  sent  awnv  be- 
fore  with  the  carriages,  to  see  all  safe.  AdJ  the 
chamber-maids,  I  will  have  go  before,  that  tbc 
chamber  may  be  ready,  sweet,  and  clean.  Also, 
for  that  it  is  uodecent  to  crowd  up  myself  with  hit 
geDtleman-usher  in  my  coach,  I  will  have  bim  i<- 
have  a  convenient  horse,  to  attend  mo  either  in  city 
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or  eoaotry.  And  I  mart  ha?e  two  footmeo.  Aod 
my  d«iiro  »  diat  yon  defny  rU  the  cIwi^m  for  me. 
Asd  for  myaal£,  beude*  my  yearly  allawaBce,  I 
woald  hare  twwi^  gowM  of  Rpparel,  six  of  Uiem 
oxceHent  good  ones,  of  tbem  for  the  couotry, 
and  six  other  them  very  ezceUeot  good  ooes. 
Also,  I  wonld  have  to  pat  io  my  purse  «£2000  and 
cCSOO,  aad  bo  yon  to  pay  my  debts.  Also,  I  would 
have  .£6000  to  buy  me  jewels,  aod  ^£4000  to  buy 
me  a  pearl  chain.  Now,  seeing  I  have  been,  and 
am,  so  reaaooabte  uoto  you,  I  pray  yoa  do  find  my 
children  apparel  and  their  schooling,  and  all  my 
wmntfl,  men  aod  women,  their  wages.  Also,  I 
will  have  all  my  houses  furnished,  and  my  lodg- 
iag-thamben  to  be  suited  with  atl  such  furoitore 
u  is  it;  M  beds,  atoob,  chairs,  suitable  cushions, 
carpeta.  silver'  warming-pans,  cupboards  of  plate, 
6ir  hangingB,  aad  such  like.  So,  for  my  drawing- 
chamber,  ID  all  faonses,  I  will  have  them  delicately 
fimisbed  both  with  hangings,' couch,  canopy,  glass, 
carpet,  chairs,  cashions,  and  all  things  tbereunt^ 
belonging.  Also,  my  desire  is,  that  you  would  pay 
yonr  debts,  build  up  Ashley  Hoose,  and  purchase 
hods;  and  lend  no  money,  as  you  love  God,  to  my 
Lord  Chamberlain,  who  would  have  all,  perhaps 
yoar  life  from  you  So,  now  that  I  have  de- 
clared to  you  what  I  would  have,  and  what  it  is 
that  I  would  not  have,  I  pray  yon,  when  you  be  an 
earl,  to  allow  me  <£2000  more  than  I  now  desire, 
toi  doable  attendance." ' 

Io  the  other  departments  of  courtly  and  fashion- 
sble  life  we  find  that  the  spirit  of  gambling  kept 
pace  wiA  other  excesses ;  so  that  the  dice,  *>  that 
fbor^qnarad  bid,**  m  it  was  quaintly  termdd,  served 
io  many  cases  to  eoosummate  the  ruiD  of  those 
ancient  estates  which  the  prodigality  of  R  &jwct  life 
had  already  greatly  impaired ;  and  as  gaming  nat- 
arally  prodaces  usurers  and  pawn-brokers,  these 
clasaes  had  now  increased  to  an  immense  amount. 
Loaded  dice,  too,  were  also  common — an  iniquity 
almost  coeval  with  the  invention  of  the  die  itself; 
aod  all  the  nefarious  tricks  of  foul  play  seem  to 
have  bean  aa  thoroughly  understood  io  those  days 
u  at  present.  A  good  paymaster  of  "debts  of 
boDor**  generally  even  reserved  all  the  light  and 
dipped  money  that  fell  into  his  hands  to  pass  off  at 
cards  and  dice.  As  court  fortunes  were  now  daily 
beeoniag  mora  necassaiy,  Uio  crowds  of  needy 
aspinnta  who  sought  advancement  in  this  way 
were  oUiged  to  study  the  hamor  of  the  king — and, 
tmly,  Out  of  James  was  not  hard  to  find.  They 
declaimed  againat  Puritans  and  witches,  swore  by 
the  BasiKcon  Doron,  and  plentifully  larded  their 
nyinga  with  Latin  quotations ;  they  seemed  to  be 
halfblinded  by  the  effulgence  of  that  roynl  majesty, 
the  gracious  light  of  which  they  so  humbly  courted  ; 
ud  they  constantly  landed  the  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing of  the  sovereign,  his  huDting  and  his  hurseman- 

■  HaiWuHS.,  ^notad  tj  MiM  AilUn,  in  bcrHawiinof  tlw  Conn 
Jmm  I,  Thn  lady,  who  valiiM  fametf  npn*  b«iaf  ao  nuonable, 
wutht  d«Dftit«r  aod  mIa  lieirnaorSir  John  SpSDMr,  who  wa*  probkhly 
tht  wtalihieN  cibMa  of  bla  tina,  a*  ha  i)icd  worth  oaarlja  niUiua 
"•iliaf.  a*  ma  callad  "Ttaa  Rich  Speaaar."  Lord  Cotaptoa,  bai 
^*Aud,  KM  ao  (luapoitad  at  thia  inhcritauie,  that  ha  want  oat  of 
UtvimadtrndDad  la  tkat  condiiiratfbr  acvaral  jmh.— WiMMd. 


ship,  but,  above  all,  his  roan  palfrey  and  its  oraa- 
ments.    Indeed,  without  this  last  net  <d  homage 
j  they  had  better  hnve  rtayed  at  bmne,  as  appears  by 
'  the  foltewing  incident.   A  nobleman  who  bad  tea- 
dered  a  petition  without  regardiog  the  hir  steed  or 
jits  trappings  received  no  aaswer:  he  again  pe- 
j  titioDed,  bat  still  there  was  no  reply.   At  length 
the  lord  treasurer  was  empk>yed  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  royal  silence.     James  angrily  ex- 
claimed, "  Shall  R  king  give  heed  to  a  dirty  paper, 
when  a  beggar  notetb  not  his  gilt  stirrups 

To  be  a  snccessful  courtier  it  was  also  necessary 
to  eicel  in  those  coarse  jokes  and  buffooneries 
which  were  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  low-minded 
James.  This  king,  among  his  various  accomplish- 
ments, was  a  ready  inventor  of  nicknames  and  an 
inveterate  lover  of  practical  jokes ;  and  hRppy  was 
the  msD  who  could  so  take  these  as  to  furnish  the 
luxuiy  of  a  royal  cfanekle.  OccasionaDy,  however, 
the  kingly  jester  would  venture  b^ond  bounds  with 
those  of  more  independent  spirit,  in  which  caae  he 
was  sometimes  rewarded  with  a  connterbuff  not 
much  to  his  liking.  In  cootemplatiog  the  manners 
of  James,  and  tJiose  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  English  nobles  of  the 
old  school  thought  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth  with  a 
sigh.  When  Charles  I.  succeeded,  the  coldness  of 
his  character  aod  his  decorous  habits  discounte- 
nanced these  coarse  and  profligate  excesses ;  and 
the  courtiers  endeavored  to  conform  to  somethine 
like  the  rules  of  external  decency.  A  general 
sobriety  of  demeanor  succeeded,  and  even  de- 
banchees  now  talked  of  Platonic  love,  the  pre- 
tense of  which  at  least  became  for  a  time  quite 
the  fashion  at  court.'  But,  as  the  stem,  ascetic 
Puritans  grew  into  power,  and  advanced  to  die 
destruction  of  the  monarchy  with  prayer  and  fast- 
ing, the  court  party  -soon  became  eager  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  ao  entirely  opposite  be- 
havior. All  the  excesses  of  the  former  reigo 
were  resumed,  and  Charles  found  himself  unable 
to  restrain,  or  even  to  rebuke,  his  adherents,  who 
swore,  drank,  brawled,  and  intrigued,  to  show  their 
hatred  of  Uie  enemy  and  their  devotedness  to  the 
royal  cause.' 

The  literary  education  of  youth  was  as  yet  eon- 
fined  almost  wholly  to  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
discipline  of  public  and  domea^  teachers  was  ex- 
tremely rigid ;  and  the  feme  of  being  a  •«  learned 
and  lashing  master"  was  generally  esteemed  the 
highest  commendRtioD.  To  qualify  this  severity, 
however,  schoolboys,  like  the  RDcient  Roman  slaves, 
were  indulged  with  certsiD  appcdoted  seasons  of 
saturnaliR,  in  which  restraint  was  exchanged  for 
the  wildest  glee.  The  chief  of  these  was  what 
was  called  the  barring-out,  when  the  scholars,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  holydays,  took  possession  of 
the  school-room,  barred  end  bolted  it  sgRinst  the 

1  HarriDgton,  Letter  tn  Lord  Thoma*  Howard,  in  Vngm  AMiqaa. 
)  Howel'i  Lettera. 

'  So  itiaeh  wai  iw*arinf  identifled  with  lojaltj,  that  Cronwel!. 
■fler  a  ikinninh  wilh  tha  Scotttih  horie  at  Mgawlbiirgh,  Hot  wmi  l< 
the  parlisDwat  that  the  eneny  had  E»f  liah  eavaliara  ia  iheir  rank*. 
itWM  ha  heard  one  of  thair  woandad  mlaiminf ,  with  hia  lut  hmth , 
"  D— n  mc !  I'bi  fofns  to  kiaf 
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tetehar,  and  defied  btm.  frotn  tba  wlodonn.  In 
Bonie  of  the  public  Bchools  playv  were  lometimM 
acted,  large  aadmocea  gatkeriog  to  the  apectaelB. 
In  ethers  there  were  aoaual  competHions  io  ancient 
•tbhrtie  aporii,  u  nt  the  school  of  Harrow,  «faere 
the  Mndeota  triad  ttaeH*  akill  agaimt  each  oAer  ia 
nreherjr  for  tha  prise  of  a  lihat  amw4  The  Ebon 
df  antam,  as  haa  beea  roaationad  io  a  former  chap- 
tan,  probidilr  ori^^natad  in  Ihe  feattral  of  the  Boy^ 
Bidkop,'  aad  it  was  praedoed  aa  eariy  as  the  raiga 
of  Elizabeth.  Id  this  aoonal  ceremony,  aa  at  the 
present  day,  the  'papila  of  Eton  Sohooi  elected  a 
cai^D.  who,  ia  turn,  chose  his  several  officers; 
afier  which  the  whole  party  marched  in  military 
proeesBioD ;  to  Salt  Hill,  shonting,  as  they  went, 
Salt !  aalt  I"  and  receiring-cbntribntiooa  in  money 
from  the  spectators,  and  bestowing  salt  in  return. 
The  rich  dresses  ased  by  the  captain  of  the  Mon- 
tem  and  his  oAkan,  on  this  occaidon,  were  Ira- 
qnaatly  borrowad  fnmi  the  theatmi.  As  salt  was 
a  claasical  aaw^  aa  Aeologteal  eoiUamt  and  en- 
I^yad  to  ngnify  learning  and  wiadom,  wa.  find  it 
largriy  used  in  the  aneieol  pranks  and  ftetinds  aS 
our  English  colleges.  Tins  waa  aspaeiaHy  the  oase 
in  qualifyiDg  a  freshman.  On  tins  important  oeca^ 
sion  Ae  fresbtoen  were  obliged  to  doff  their  gowns 
and  bands,  and  look  as  ranch  like  scoandrels  as  poB- 
sible ;  after  which  they  mounted  a  form  that  was 
placed  upon  a  table,  and  declaimed  to  the  grinotng 
and  shouting  studeats  below.  In  the  mean  time  a 
hags  braxen  pot  of  caudle  waa  bubbling  oc  the  fire 
before  them,  to  refresh  such  of  the  orators  aa  had 
recited  their  speeches  gracefirily  ;  bot  thosewho 
liad  aoqnitted  themBelTea  inditTereDtly  had  their 
candle  qualified  with  salt;  while  those  who  de- 
claimed Tory  ill  were  drenched  with  salted  beer, 
and  snbgeeted  to  sfaaip  adflaoatahroent  by  [onefaas 
on  tha  dun  firani  tlia  tfaarab-nailB  of  die  seniors. 
AD  this  waa  harmlesa  enough,  ahhoog^  not  very 
classical ;  but  many  w  heavy  complaint  waa  made  at 
this  date  of  the  dissolnteness  ot  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridga  students.  Tbaologlaal  and  political  fac- 
tiona  also  raged  fiercely  among  the  members  of 
these  ao'::ient  seats  of  learning,  and  were  only 
quelled  at  last  when  the  Puritans  obtained  the 
complete  ascendency  in  church  and  state.' 

Besides  intellectual  acquhements,  however,  edu- 
entien  still  comprised  also  various  aetive  eaercises 
nf  a  military  charaotar;  and  thus,  at  tha  Ivaaking 
out  of  the  civil  wars,  most  gentlemaa  were  ready 
i  at  oncB:  for  military  service.   Thasa  axardsee,  in 

!  which  the  yooog  aristocraey  were  carefblly  traiaed 

by  sbiUfBl  praoaptarai  aonsisted  in  fendng,  nralting. 
I  shooting  with  Aa  mnskeft  and  caanoOf  and  aome- 

I  times  even  yet  with  tha  long  and  eross-bow,  and 

riduig  the  great  horsa.  This  last  departmaat  waa 
semawfaat  more  difficult  than  the  simple  horseman- 
ship of  the  present  day,  as  the  pnpil,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  firm  seat  and  easy  carriage,  waa  obliged 
to  practice  all  those  equestrian  evolutions  that  are 
now  confined  to  the  circus.  At  public  schools, 
also,  the  pupils  were  frequently  taught  to  perform 
all  the  ovolattona  and  exerciaea  of  regular  soldiers, 
I  pMk*t  CotioM^UIb  rfAatkMT  4  Wood. 


arms  being  purchased  ftr  the  purpose,  and  lonM 
skillful  soldier  hired  to  give  tha  naceesary  lesson.' 
To  give  a  finish  to  a  complete  edacation,  it  w» 
tlMttght  necdssaiy  for  the  yonng  aristocrat  ta 
trawl  before  entering  into  active  Kfe;  and  the 
tonr  irf  the  continent  genetaUy  anceeeded  to  tha 
lahars  of  the  English  pedagi^;na.  Hndi  cars  mm 
tahan  by  the  govammant  to  intardiet  diesa  teortala 
from  aataiteg,  or  at  least  taking  up  tiieir  abode  la, 
thoaa  foneign  eitiaa  in  which  popery  and  the  Jes- 
uits predonvoated;  bat  tha  taverns  of  France  asd 
Italy  had  mora  attraetiona  fbr  the  ganerafi^  of 
our  yonog  travelers  thva  the  coH^es  of  tiie  sons 
of  Loyola,  and  love  intrignes  were  more' attended 
to  than  arguments  ia  favor  of  papal  supremacy ;  so 
that  the  character  of  an  Eo^ishmaa  abroad  was 
expressed  io  the  fbltowing  qnust  ItaKaa  proverb: 

■^InifleteltBlUutft 
£  Dteroto  lacanutio."  > 

Female  adncatioOt  instead  of  ebbing  tha  power- 
fUimpnlae  it  had  already  raealvad,  appaars  to  have 
nmterially  retrograded  daring  Aa  praaeat  period. 
Tlw  aliaractar  sadi  a  sovaraign  as  Kiaabedi,  the 
gloritfoa  aetians  of  her  rmgn,  and  tha  diivabtms 
daferanca  of  her  courtiers,  had  all  tended  to  iasinre 
the  English  dames  and  damosels  with  that  feeling 
of  self-respect  which  constitutes  so  fraitfnl  a  soorce 
of  Doble  efforts ;  and  white  they  were  addressed  in 
that  romantic  language  which  attributed  to  then? 
every  kind  of  excellence,  they  endeavored,  as  mact 
as  possible,  to  realise  the  ideal  picture,  and  become 
worthy  of  sach  homage.  But  the  era  of  buffoons 
that  immediately  followed  laughed  this  high  wronght 
principle  ont  of  countenance.  Foraigoera  who  ris- 
ited  England  at  thta  time  were  astoniriied  at  Ae 
grosB  manners  of  Aa  eotnt,  and  of  both  saxes  ia  Ae 
hi|[her  dasies ;  and  they  inform  oa  that,  ahhoagb 
Aa  EogHah  fevaras  were  deas  of  filth,  tobacco- 
smoba,  roaring  aonp,  and  roysters,  yet  women  of 
rank  allowed  themselves  to  be  aDtertafoed  In  snch 
places,  and  actually  tolerated  Aoao  freedoms  from 
their  admirers  which  are  described  with  such  stsrt- 
liog  plainness  in  our  old  plays.*  Among  oAer  ex- 
cesses, gaming  was  now  eatared  into  by  Ae  Mief 
wiA  Aeir  characteristic  ardor,  and,  it  is  said,  vritb 
no  very  atrict  regard  to  the  rules  of  fkir  play.  Ao- 
other  of  their  resources  was  trafficking  in  pohtiet. 
so  that  Ooudomar  found  every  fair  palm  ready  fivr 
a  bribe :  this  wily  diplomatist  accordingly  soon  filled 
them  wiA  gold,  for  which  the  recipients  made  Aetr 
love  intrigues  subserviaot  to  Ae  Speoisfa  ioterests.* 
The  shops  of  the  miljinara  and  parfomers  were 
noted  plaoaa  of  assigoatton ;  and  one  famfnis  pnbfir 
hannt  for  this  poiposa  during  the  relgna  of  Jamsp 
I.  aad  Cbarlea  I.  was  Spring  Garden,  which  was  st 
leogA  shot  up  fbom  pnUic  aeeaaa  by  comoMiod  of 
Cromwell."* 

The '  process  of  dressing  a  fine  lady  was  now 
declared  to  be  as  complex  and  tedious  as  Ae  filtiag 

>  EnljB'i  Diujr.— Lib  of  CohMl  Hnlehioaon.— Echani'*  ffnMT 
«(  Englud.  >  BomTi  LMtm 
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Mt  of  m  ahip  of  wart  koA  tha-  ^ftmat  ntielas  fif 

her  ninwBt  ware  earafaUr  kept  in  "sweet  eoffen'' 

—Alt  H)  eoflbn  perfumed  widi  snoBk  w  other  rich 

odon.   Tho  dreonag  of  har  hair  waa  ao  equally 

coDifdicBted  work,  from  the  quaatity  of  he4trt-bre<A- 

m  that  required  to  be  scetited  and  curled,  the  arti* 

fic»l  riogleta  that  were  iBcorpoteted  with  tha  tme, 

aad  the  jeweb-y  with'  whiefa  the  whole  was  nir- 

mouoted.    Add  to  all  tbU  the  critical  procen  of 

bjiog  patches  upon  rarioos  parts  of  the:  face,  and 

perhaps  creating  a  oew  coTaplexton  wilii  IoUodb, 

OBgaeats,  and  ereo  with  paiotf  and  we  have  half 

of  the  eveiy-dBy  history:  o£  a  fine  lady  of  the  period, 

sccordmg  to  Shirley : — 

"WariwiiiMlnflM, 
SU  Or  our  pieim-^vaA  'tie  ItaM  to  dioB." 

PsiDted  visagea  kept  their  groAnd  otbd  during  the 
jtMit  admimBtration  of  GromwelU  and  although 
ereiy  Poritao  palpit  roMmnded  with  the  example 
of  JexebeL' 

The  foppery  of  the  other  sex  waa  not  less  extrar- 
■guit,  and  a  fiae  gentleman  of  this  period  was  the 
*t  piut  ullra  of  odious  efieminacy.  This  perverse 
&ibioa  was  aadoubtedly  set  by  Somerset  and 
Bnekiagbam,  who,  we  are  told,  endeavored  to  looit 
Bs  touch  like  women  as  possible.'  A  beau  of  this 
period  was  aa  animMed  trinket ;  from  Uie  top  of  hie 
beaver,  that  fluttered  widi  giqr  stieamen,  to  his 
boo^point(  DodiiDg  waa  to  be  aeon  bet  an  asaem- 
bhge  of  teight  at^m  and  a-  Uase  of  jewetiy.  Aa 
be  laagnidly  waved  fail  handkerchief  to  and  fro,  he 
iCMited  the  air  with  musk ;  hk  gfcivea,  which  were 
too  fiae  for  uaoi  and  which  be  carried  in  his  hand, 
were  made  &f  perftimed  leather ;  his  pockets  were 
•tored  with  orangeade;  and,  when  he  addressed  a 
hdy,  it  waa  not  only  with  honeyed  words,  but 
iWeet  and  oabstantiat  comfits.  But,  not  even  con- 
tented with  all  this,  the  fbpa  at  last  proceeded  to 
ptint  their  faces,  and  thus  their  resemblaoce  to 
womeo  became  complete.  A  rougher  species  of 
coxcombry  was  exhibited  by  those  who  might  be 
oiled  the  military  dandiea  of  the  day.  Besides 
■ftMtiag  a  aoldieriy  awi^ger  and  s^rJa  of  hingnage, 
and  carrying  weapona  of  praponeroua  size,  they 
wore  Uack  patcfaea  upon  thdr  finea  clipped  into 
the  forms  of  atm^  half-moooa,  and  kneogea.  Thia 
fuhion  originated  in  the  acarred  and  patched  faces 
af  iboaa  who  retnnied  from  the  wars  of  Qermany 
aad  the  Low  Countries,  and  waa  adopted  by  the 
■sale  aei  before  it  descended  to  women.  With 
Noie  this  affectation  of  the  military  character  be- 
came so  ridicnloBS,  that,  to  look  still  more  like 
beroes,  they  sometimes  walked  abont  with  their 
*nn  io  a  aling. 

As  the  mercantile  commnoity  had  now  acquired 
>  firit-rate  importance,  the  peculiar  manners  and 
ctutoms  of  those  who  bought  and  sold  are  worthy 
''particalar  attention.  The  aristocracy  still  looked 
^wa  upon  trafficker*  with  disdain,  and  elbowed 
them  from  the  wall ;  and  a  frafaionidile  comedy  vras 
not  tboQ^  racy  enough  unless  some  vulgar  flat^xp 
*w  latrDdnced,  to  be  robbed  of  hia  "daaghter  and 

'fc«A>Iloi*Ai|tlCrHMn^narrfWMtwndBMr-SMriar^ 
'^<f  n>Mn.  •  OAotM. 


bis  daeata"  byaome  needy  and  profligate  adveoturer. 
Botv  in  spite  of  die  riAenle  of  court  and  theater, 
the  menhanta  and  the  shopkeepara  went  on  and 

prospered.  The  London  ahopa  irf  the  seventeenth 
century  were  still  little  booths  or  obUbib,  generally 
without  doors  or  windows;*  and  io  lieu  of  gilded 
sign,  or  tempting  show-gkiss,  the'  master  took  short 
turns  before  hts  door,  crying,  ^'Wbat  d'ye  lack, 
sir?"  "What  d'ye  lack,  madam  1"  '*What  d'ye 
please  to  lack  T"  and  then  he  rehearsed  a  list  of  ^f> 
commodities  in  which  he  dealt.  This  tusk,  when 
he  became  weary,  was  assumed  by  his  'prentice; 
and  thus  a  London  street  waa  a  Babel  of  strange 
sonuds  by  which  the  wayforer  was  dinned  at  every 
step.  The  utielea  of  a  dealer  ware  often  of  a  very 
heten^OBOM  description :  ^ese  were  huddled  in 
bales  and  heapa  wiAln  the  tittle  ahop ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  might  souMtimes  be  seen  the  wife 
or  dnogfatera  of  the  master,  plying  the  needle  or 
knitting-wires,  and  eyeing  the  passing  crowd.'  In 
one  of  the  plays  of  the  time  a  merchant  explains  to 
his  idle  apprentice  the  way  in  which  he  grew  rich, 
in  the  following  words :  Did  I  gain  my  wealth  by 
ordinnriea  T  no :  by  eschnoging  of  gold  I  no :  by 
keeping  of  gRllants'  company?  no.  I  hired  me  a 
little  shop,  fought  low,  took  small  gains,  kept  no 
debt-book,  gnrniabed  my  shop,  for  want  of  plate, 
with  good,  wholesome,  thrifty  sentences,  as  •  Keep 
thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee;'  *  Light 
g^ns  make  heavy  purses;*  «*Tis  good  to  be  merry 
and  wiae.*  "*  Bn^  ahbon^  the  shops  and  ware- 
houses uf  London  trafHchera  were  of  aneh  a  humble 
description,  the  houses  were  very  different;  so  that 
even  so  eariy  as  the  reign  of  James  Ae  dwelling  of 
a  chief  merchant  rivaled  the  palace  of  a  nobleman 
in  the  splendor  of  its  furniture,  among  which  cush- 
ions aod  window- pillows  of  velvet  and  damask  had 
become  common.^  At  the  hour  of  twelve  the  mer- 
chant  usually  repaired  to  the  Exchange,  and  again 
at  six  in  the  evening.  At  nine  o'clock  the  Bow-bell 
rung,  which  was  a  signal  for  the  aervaots  to  leave 
off  work,  and  repair  to  supper  and  bed — "a  bell," 
says  Fuller,  *>  which  the  masters  thought  rung  too 
soon,  and  the  apprenticea  too  bite."  It  is  amusing, 
however,  to  observe  the  joalons  distinctions  that  atiU 
prevailed  among  the  different  classes.  Only  a  great 
magniAco  or  royal  merchant  was  worthy  to  prefix 
Maater,  of  Mr.,  to  bis  name ;  and  if  be  waa  ad- 
dressed as  the  M  Worshipful,"  it  was  only  when  a 
soothing  compliment  wos  necetsary ;  but  the  addi- 
tions of  "Gentleman,"  or  '•Esquire,"  would  have 
thrown  the  whole  court  into  an  uproar.  Even  in 
such  a  trifling  matter  as  a  light  in  the  dark  streets 
at  night,  the  same  scropnioos  distinctions  were 
observed  :  the  courtiers  were  lighted  with  torches, 
merchants  and  lawyers  with  links,  and  mechanics 
with  lanterns.'  The  great  mark  of  mercantile 
ambition  was  the  mayoralty ;  the  lord  mayor's  show 
vns  more  than  a  Roman  triumph  in  the  eyes  of  a 
young  civic  aspirant;  and  Ooj^  and  Hagog,  that 
towered  over  the  scene,  became  the  gods  of  hia 


>  Vtfja't  B'lur,  ii.  ISS.  >  lUd. 
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idolatry.  "By  this  light!"  exclaims  a  yonng  trading 
citizen,  ia  Greene's  >*Tu  Quoque,"  "I  do  not  think 
but  to  be  lord  mayor  of  Loodoii  before  I  die,  and 
have  three  pageants  carried  before  me,  besides  a 
ahip  and  a  unicorn." 

From  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  we  may 
descend  to  the  apprentices  of  this  period,  and, 
strange  to  tell,  they  seom  to  have  been  among  the 
chief  cifie  oaisaacesof  the  aixteeoth  and  seTenteeath 
centuries.  These  youths,  althoDgh  scattered  over 
the  whole  metropolis,  were  formidable,  not  only 
from  their  nnmbers,  but  theirunioo;  and  they  seem 
to  have  acquired  such  a  reckless  ferocity  from  the 
coBsciou^ness  of  their  strength,  thst  they  were 
always  ready  to  head  the  minor  insurrections  and 
popular  riots  of  the  period.  In  these  cases  it  was 
in  vain  for  the  common  city-guard  to  oppose  them ; 
"clubs,  bills,  and  partisans"  were  swept  before  the 
whirlwind  of  a  'prentice  onset;  and  it  was  often 
necessary  to  call  out  the  military  against  them. 
One  aggrieved  member  of  the  fraternity,  too,  was 
enough  to  throw,  with  a  single  warwhoop,  the 
whole  ward  into  an  uproar.-  Whether  attacking  or 
attacked,  he  had  only  to  shout  the  cry  of  "  'Pren- 
rices!  cleba!"  when  eveiy  shop,  warehouse,  and 
street  repeated  the  warning,  and  every  'prentice 
snatched  Dp  his  hat  and  rushed  to  the  rescue.  The 
'prentices  slao  had  eoosUtuted  themselves  the  arbi- 
ters and  executioners  of  popular  justice,  so  that  if  a 
bull  was  to  be  baited  in  the  ring,  or  a  play  on  the 
stage  ~  if  a  bawd  was  to  be  carted  throngh  the 
streets,  with  a  hideoua  symphony  of  pans,  kettles, 
and  keys — if  a  scold  was  to  be  carried  to  the  cucking- 
stool  and  ducked,  or  a  bouse. of  bad  repute  to  be 
stormed  and  sacked — a  throng  of  apprentices  gen- 
erally both  decreed  and  executed  the  deed.  These 
turbulent  lads  had  also  their  feuds  against  certain 
other  bodies,  among  which  the  Templars  were 
distinguished;  but  all  foreigoers  they  especially 
hated,  with  even  more  than  an  English  hatred. 
When  the  heyday  of  apprenticeship  had  exhaled, 
many  of  these  yonths  grew  sober,  rich,  and  obese, 
and  were  thus  qualified  for  civic  offices  and  dignities; 
but  others  acquired  such  nnsetded  and  profligate 
habits  that  their  dismissal  from  shop  and  warehonse 
was  indispensable.  Being  thus  thrown  upon  socieQr, 
they  were  ready  for  every  desperate  deed ;  and  from 
the  host  of  discarded  'prentices  a  bravo  coald  easily 
be  hired  by  any  gentleman  who  was  base  enough  to 
use  the  servicas  of  a  mercenary  cudgel.' 

Such  was  the  audscity  of  town  thieves  and  robbers 
io  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  on 
one  occasion  Elizabeth  heraelf,  while  taking  an  nir- 
ieg  in  her  coach,  near  Islington,  was  environed  by 
a  whole  regiment  of  "rogues  and  masterless  men," 
and  was  obliged  to  dispatch  a  footman  to  tiie  mayor 
and  recorder  for  help.  Fleetwood  accordingly  set 
his  myrmidons  in  motion,  and,  by  the  next  morning, 
seventy-fonr  of  the  desperadoes  were  brought  before 
him,  some  of  whom,  he  says,  were  »  blind,  and  yet 
great  usurers,  and  very  rich."  The  worthy  magis- 
trate gnve  them  what  he  calls    substantial  payment," 

1  FlMtwond**  LctUn  in  EUii'*  Collect.— CreeM**  CtioM-haantinf 


and  promised  them,  withal,  a  double  payment  if  thev 
appeared  before  him  again;  nod  he  values  himself 
justly  upon  never  having  seen  them  afterward.  Ttiii 
Fleetwood,  who  was  recorder  of  London,  appem 
to  have  been  the  Fielding  of  his  day^  and,  1^  fail 
indefatigable  exertions,  he  partially  succeeded  io 
weeding  London,  Westminster,  and  the  suburbs,  of 
these  pernicious  characters.^ 

Of  those  persons  who  were  comprehended  nnder 
die  title  of  coney-catchers  (that  is,  cheats,  in  oppe- 
sitien  to  those  who  used  vi^ence),  the  number  ia 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
was  estimated  at  not  lem  than  ten  thonsand.*  Id 
the  country  they  attended  eveiy  wake  and  fair,  for 
the  purposes  of  duping  the  unwary — [Sundered 
out-houses  and  poultry-yards,  and  "found  liaeo 
upon  every  hedge;"  and  as  they  moved  about  in 
formidable  bands,  it  was  seldom  safe  for  the  coun- 
try constables  to  apprehend  them.  Bnt  Londos 
was  their  great  mart  and  center  of  attraction,  and 
the  places  where  they  chiefly  swarmed  were  the 
Savoy  and  the  brick-kilns  near  Islington.  Not  less 
than  twen^-two  diflTereot  kinds  of  coney-catchen 
are  summed  up  by  Holioahed.  During  the  reigoi 
of  James  and  Charles,  however,  they  seem  to  hivs 
not  only  increased  in  numbers,  bnt  to  have  carried 
the  principle  of  the  snbdivbioo  of  labor  still  foitiier 
out.  They  used  a  cant  language  for  professiooal 
commuoicatioD,  resembling  thst  of  the  gipsies  whom 
they  soon  supplanted;  and  in  this,  as  well  hb  iu 
many  other  particulars,  in  reading  the  accounts  of 
the  various  tricks  and  stratagems  of  the  rogues  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  we  seem  to  be  reading 
the  history  of  the  frauds  of  London  in  the  nine- 
teenth. In  fiict,  much  as  we  may  admire  the  Anx- 
terity  of  modem  thimble-rigging  and  swindliag. 
scarcely  a  single  stroke  of  it  is  of  recent  origin ; 
every  trick  was  practiced  with  equal  adroitness  so 
early  as  the  good  old  days  of  Elisabeth.  The  cut- 
purses*  used  instruments  of  the  finest  steel,  made 
by  the  choicest  workmen  of  Italy ;  and  diey  bad 
numerous  schools  in  London,  where  tfae  risiDg 
generation  were  regulariy  truned  in  every  speeiu 
of  fraud.  One  way  in  which  children  were  taught 
to  i»ck  a  pocket  adroitly  is  said  to  be  still  practiced 
io  the  metropolis.  A  pocket  or  parse  was  suspend- 
ed from  tfae  ceiling,  and  hung  round  with  small 
bells,  and  the  young  learner  was  required  to  Hoger 
and  empty  it  without  ringing  the  slightest  abrm. 
All  the  common  knaveries  of  the  town  were  the 
Bsme  with  which  we  are  etill  familiar.  Kustic 
squires  and  blunt-witted  franklins,  coming  on  a  viut 
to  London,  were  frequently  fleeced,  or  even  worse 
handled,  and  sent  home  to  horrify  their  fireside* 
with  tales  of  metropolitan  iniquity.  They  had  gnx* 
ed  at  some  London  msrvel,  and  their  purses  hail 
vanished  the  while,  as  if  at  the  touch  of  fsiiy  fis- 
gers.  They  bad  been  hailed  by  city  kinsmen  ot 
whom  they  had  never  heard,  and  to  whom  th^; 
were  persuaded  to  intrust  their  property;  but 

1  EllU'a  CollMtton  *  Ildtliulied. 
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these  coasios  bsd  coEeoed  them,  and  diseppeared 
with  their  goods.  Kiogs  and  gema  of  price  had 
gUttered  in  th«ir  pathi  aod,  juat  as  they  picked  them 
Bp,  some  by-rtaoder  claimed  a  aliare  id  the  apoil, 
and  waa  bought  off  bjr  a  cooBtderaUe  sum  of  money ; 
and  then  tbs  golden  ffmi  became  brass,  and  the 
diamood  worthless  crystal.  Kind  gentlewomen, 
pitying  their  ignoraDce  of  the  town,  had  directed 
them  to  comfortable  lodgings;  bnt,  at  midoigbt,  the 
window  had  softly  opened — hooks  and  piocers  bad 
entered — end  their  clothea  had  risen  and  departed. 
With  a  blanket  wrapped  round  them,  they  had 
stolen  at  an  early  hour  to  the  inn  at  which  their 
liorses  had  been  left,  intending  to  mount  and  flee ; 
bot  their  cousins  of  yesterday  had  been  before 
them,  and  bad  carried  off  their  cattle  by  some 
plnusible  tale  or  token.' 

While  the  streets  of  London,  and  even  the  infe- 
rbr  towns,  were  fiQed  with  prowling  sharpers  of 
this  sort,  the  highway  were  equally  infested  wiUi 
rtAbers.  They  scoured  the  country  in  bands  that 
DiDstered  from  ten  to  forty  men,  some  armed  with 
chffcing-etaTea,  that  is,  poles  twelve  or  thirteen  feet 
k>Dg,  shod  with  a  steel  spike  ;  and  others  with  bows 
and  arrows,  or  with  guns,  and  almost  all  with  pis- 
tols.' It  was  therefore  unsafe  for  "true  men"  to 
travel  except  io  numbers,  and  well  Rrmed ;  and 
whoever  was  about  to  undertake  a  journey  had  to 
wait  until  a  tolerably  strong  caravan  had  mustered 
for  the  same  route.  The  robbers  were  often  dis- 
gDised  as  well  as  armed ;  they  concealed  their  faces 
with  visors;  they  carried  &lse  benrds  and  wigs  in 
their  pocUets,  and  even  false  tails  for  their  horses, 
and  thus,  in  a  twinkling,  the  appearance  of  man  and 
■teed  coald  be  so  altered  that  they  confronted  the 
officers  of  justice  without  snspicion.  Among  the 
chief  places  of  danger  from  highwaymen  were  Sa- 
lisbury Phtin  and  Gadshill  in  Kent;  the  latter  place 
having  been  long  of  such  repute  in  this  way  that 
Shakspeare  selected  it  for  the  scene  of  FaUtafTs 
bighwny  nchievoraents. 

Another  description  of  miscreants  mentioned  io 
the  accounts  of  this  period  went  about  the  streets 
of  London  with  figs  and  raisins  io  their  pockets, 
with  which  they  allured  children  to  tlieir  houses ; 
they  then  cropped  the  hair  of  their  victims,  and 
otherwise  so  altered  their  appearance  that  their 
parents  could  oot  recognise  them,  after  which  they 
■hipped  them  off  to  the  plantations,  there  to  be  sold 
for  slnves.^  The  civil  wars  and  the  discomliture  of 
the  royal  cause  produced  a  pleotiful  harve^st  of  dnsh- 
iDfc  highwaymen,  the  impoverished  followers  of  the 
&Uen  king,  who  endeavored  to  retrieve  upon  the 
nmd  what  tbey  had  lost  in  the  field;  and  many  a 
gentle  and  well-born  cavalier,  who  had  honorably 
distinguished  himself  at  Maraton  Moor  or  Nnaeby, 
bad  his  exit  at  Tyburn.  In  their  new  species  of 
campaigning  they  comforted  themselves  with  the 
thought  ibat  they  were  only  continuing  the  war 
upon  a  different  scale,  and  resuming  what  liad  once 
Iwcn  their  own ;  in  conformity  with  which  notion, 

>  Dtckar*!  Gnll'i  Horn-Baf4.— Elln'i  Cullect.— Greenc*i  Notable 
Dmxwry  <rf  Coaruaf*.       >  MSS.  LauadowQe  Cullecum,  No.  63. 
*  HoKnl'i  Luian. 


while  they  scrupulously  abstained  from  molesting 
any  of  the  royal  party  .-they  pounced  upon  a  Round- 
head with  peculiar  satisfiiction.  it  is  grv^fy'^S 
add,  that  the  robbers  of  England,  at  this  Ume,  were 
distinguished  by  their  superior  humanity  in  coinpar- 
ison  with  those  of  other  countries,  seldom  inflicting 
wounds  or  death  except  in  eases  of  desperate  re- 
sistance.' 

Among  the  numerous  strange  characters  of  this 
period  who  bad  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
law,  and  were  obliged  to  show  false  colorA,  were 
the  Jesuits,  or  seminary  priests.  These  men  were 
wont  to  assume  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus  to  es- 
cape detection.  Sometimes  they  exhibited  the  gay 
attiFe  and  fiubionable  bearing  of  a  gallant ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  part  was  admirably  played 
by  these  reverend  masqueraders.  "If  about  Blooms- 
bury  or  Holborn,"  saya  an  author  of  this  period, 
"thou  meet  a  good,  snug  fellow,  in  a  gold-laced 
suit,  a  cloak  lined  thorough  with  velvet,  one  that 
hath  good  store  of  coin  in  bis  purse,  rings  on  his 
fingers,  a  watch  in  bis  pocket,  which  be  will  value 
at  above  twenty  pounds,  a  very  broadlaced  band,  a 
stiletto  by  his  side,  a  man  at  his  heels,  willing  (upon 
Bmall  acquaintance)  to  intrude  himself  into  thy  com- 
pany, and  still  desiring  further  to  insinuate  with 
thee,  then  take  heed  of  a  Jesuit  of  a  prouder  sort 
of  prieata."*  One  great  scheme  of  the  Jesuits  of 
this  period  waa  to  drive  the  Puritans  into  all  kinds 
of  religious  extravagance,  in  hope  that  the  reaction 
would  produce  a  national  return  to  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  plan,  they  as- 
sumed the  dress,  grimace,  and  manners  of  ultra- 
puritaniam,  while  they  out-canted  and  oat-praacbed 
even  Hugh  Peters  himself.  A  member  of  the 
brotherhood  lurking  about  Clerkenwell,  in  writing 
to  a  correspondent,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  thus  alludes  to  tbe  insidious 
proceeding:  "I  can  not  but  laugh  to  see  how  some 
of  our  own  coat  have  accoutred  themselves ;  you 
would  scarce  know  them  if  you  saw  them ;  and  'tis 
admirable  how,  in  speech  and  gesture,  they  act  the 
Puritans."' 

The  increase  of  learning  and  the  multiplication 
of  books  had  made  autliorship  a  regular  profession ; 
but  success  as  yet  was  only  to  be  won  through  tbe 
favor  and  countenance  of  persons  of  rank,  and 
authors  were  obliged  to  address  their  patrons  with 
the  most  crawling  adulation,  as  well  as  to  submit  to 
many  gross  indignities.  Literary  tricks  and  knaver- 
ies were  also  common  so  early  as  the  beginning  of 
this  period.  One  of  these  was  practiced  by  a  sot 
of  literary  pedlers,  who  went  about  the  country 
with  some  worthless  pamphlet,  headed  by  an  epistle 
dedicatory,  into  wliich  they  inserted  successively 
the  names  of  all  the  principal  persona  of  tbe  county 
through  which  they  traveled,  extracting  from  each, 
in  return,  a  preaentof  three  or  four  angels.*  When 
the  civil  wars  commenced,  and  diurnala,  as  the 
newspapers  were  then  called.  Were  much  in  requt-st, 

1  Lin*  of  Engliah  Bisliwkjrineii. — Lift  of  Caplun  Hrnd. 

>  The  Fnot  out  of  the  Snara,  by  John  Cee.    Lm.  10^4. 

>  Latter  of  sJrauii.  in  Echard'i  Hist,  of  Englaoi),  li.  M. 

*  Decbr'i  £nfliah  Vilhiniei,  cigbi  (imri  prenoU  to  dcaili  by  t\u 
Piinten,  Ar.,  1018.   Cbap.  iv 
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the  wriCen  of  these  not  only  sold  themselvea  to  one 
or  other  party,  but  even  to  igdividuala,  whose  deeds 
they  eiclosiToly  trompeted.*  A  mercenary  parti- 
san of  this  stamp  is  thus  briefly  described  in  Pepy's 
Diary:  "I  found  Muddiman,  a  good  scholar,  an 
archTogue,  and  owns  that  though  he  writes  new 
books  for  the  partiitment,  yet  be  did  declare  that  he 
did  It  only  to  get  moaey,  and  did  talk  rery  basely  of 
many  of  them." 

The  extent  and  confuaioa  of  aach  a  Babel  as 
London  had  now  becomet  seemed  to  stun  the  intel* 
lects  of  King  James ;  and  beaidea  the  proclamations 
he  was  accastomed  to  issue  against  the  building  of 
ndditional  honeeB,  as  Efizabeth  had  done  before  him, 
and  as  was  also  done  by  his  son  and  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth,  he  applied  himself  in 
various  other  ways  to  reform  what  he  considered  a 
serious  political  evil.  He  prohibited  the  Scots  from 
repairing  to  London,  and  threatened  the  skippers 
who  brought  them  with  fioe  and  confiscatioo.  He 
tried  to  persuade  the  English  nobles  and  landed 
gentlemen  to  reside  upon  their  estates,  telling  them 
that  in  the  country  they  were  like  ships  in  a  river, 
that  showed  like  something ;  while,  in  London,  they 
were  like  ships  at  sea,  that  showed  like  nothing. 
Bnt  his  most  aapient  scheme  to  thio  the  city  pop- 
ulation was,  to  plant  whole  colonies  of  Londoners 
upon  the  waste  lands  of  Scotland — a  munificent 
boon  to  the  Enj^ish,  as  he  thought,  by  which  the 
advantages  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  would 
be  reciprocated.  But  all  these  schemes  were  use- 
less ;  the  torrent  swelled  and  strengthened  every 
hour,  and  the  London  population  continued  to  in- 
crease in  a  ratio  that  far  exceeded  all  former  pre- 
cedent. As  yet,  however,  this  increase  was  not 
accompanied  with  those  general  improvements  so 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  civic  life.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  houses  were  still  sheds  of  wood,  or 
of  wood  and  brick,  the  wretchedness  of  which  was 
only  brought  into  strong  relief  by  the  stately  build- 
ings that  here  and  there  intervened ;  the  streets 
were  crooked  and  narrow,  and  generally  overshad- 
owed by  a  perpetual  twilight,  from  the  ahutmento 
overhead,  that  rose,  atoiy  above  story,  until  they 
almost  dosed  upon  each  other;  and,  being uopaved, 
they  were  damp  and  dirty  even  in  dry  weather, 
and,  in  rainy,  were  almost  knee-deep  with  mud. 
These  discomforts  were  pecoHarly  stnkiog  to  for- 
eigners, who  seemed  to  have  regarded  London  as 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  They  com- 
plained of  the  universal  coughing  that  resounded 
through  every  place  of  concourse,  and  they  consid- 
ered consumption  to  be  a  national  disease  of  the 
English,  produced  by  the  wet  and  dirty  streets  of 
their  metropolis.  The  expedients  that  had  been  for 
some  time  adopted  to  cauntenict  these  nuisances 
were  worthy  of  Asiatic  barbarians.  Kites  and  ra- 
vens were  cherished  on  account  of  their  usefulness 
in  devouring  the  filth  of  the  streets,  and  bonfirei 
were  frequently  kindM  to  avert  a  visit  of  the 
plague.* 

>  Ufa  of  Cdonrl  Ilatrhvawn. 

*  Morywnu-^tow.— Cbanctcr  of  Eofluid  Id  Lord  Somen**  Tncto, 
<ral  rii. 


People  of  rank  and  fashion  at  this  time  lived  in 
the  Strand,  Drury  Lane,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Covent  Garden,  which  was  as  yet  only  an  inckwed' 
field  ;  merchants  resided  between  Temple  Bar  and 
the  Exchange  ;  bullies,  broken  speodthrifls,  and 
criminals  of  every  shade,  congr<ig»ted  in  White- 
friars  (Alsatia),  which  still  possessed  the  right  of 
sanctuary,  and  the  avenues  of  which  were  watched  ! 
by  scouts  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  messeogen 
of  justice,  sounded  a  horn,  and  raised  the  cry  of  j 
"An  arrest!"  to  warn  the  AlsatiaDi  for  flight  or  i 
reaistnaee.'   The  obscore,  narrow  lanei  bivnching  i 
from  CaoDOD-street  toward  the  river  were  clustered 
with  those  aecret  and  proscribed  bBUdiii{^  called 

the  tents  of  Kedar"  by  their  frequenters,  but  con- 
venticles by  the  world  in  general :  Leukner'i  Lane 
and  its  precincts  were  the  fiivorite  haunts  of  the 
profligate;  and  the  "devilish  Ranters,"  as  honest 
Bunyao  justly  terms  them,  held  their  sataaic  orgies 
in  Whitechapel  and  Charter-bouse  Lane.  As  for  | 
places  of  lounge  and  recreation,  Hyde  Park  sad 
Spring  Garden  afforded  pleasant  retreats  to  the 
citizens  from  the  dirt  and  din  of  the  streets ;  bnt 
under  the  commonwealth,  the  use  of  the  park  was 
restricted  by  a  tax  of  one  riiilling  levied  upon  ever; 
coach,  at  eotnmce,  and  aixpenoe  for  every  horse, 
while  the  garden,  as  already  mentioned,  was  shot 
up.  Bnt  the  chief  place  of  common  resort  was  the 
middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's ;  the  henra  of  public  con- 
course there  being  from  eleven  to  twelve  at  noon, 
and  after  dinner  from  three  to  m  in  the  evening. 
Here  lords,  merchants,  and  men  of  all  professions— 
the  fashtODable,  the  busy,  and  the  idle— were  woat  I 
to  meet  and  mingle ;  and  he  who  had  do  companioD 
might  amuae  or  edify  himself  with  the  oumeroni 
placards  and  intiraRtions  suspended  from  the  pillnra. 
But  the  chief  of  the  "  Paul's  walkers"  were  the 
political  quidnuncs,  who  must  have  found  aoms 
thing  congenial  in  the  gloom  of  this  stately  piaKui. 

These  newsmongers,  as  they  called  them,"  ssya 
Osborne,  in  his  Letters  to  his  Son,  "did  not  only 
take  die  boldness  to  weigh  the  public,  but  most  iu- 
trinsie  actions  of  the  state,  which  some  courtier  or 
other  did  beUray  to  them." 

The  elbowing  of  crowds  and  the  rivers  of  mail 
were  not  the  only  obstacles  to  be  enconntered  in 
the  streets  of  London.  If  the  peacefiil  pedestrisa 
eschewed  a  quarrel  by  universal  concessioD,  sad 
gave  the  wall  to  every  comer,  he  might  still  mo  the 
risk  of  being  tossed  by  a  half-baited  bull,  or  hugged 
by  n  mnaway  bear.  A  sudden  rush  and  encounter- 
ing between  the  factions  of  Templars  and  'pres- 
tices,  or  of  butchers  and  weavers,  might  sweep  him 
at  unawares  into  the  throngof  battle,  where,  although 
he  espoused  neither  party,  he  might  get  well  cnd- 
geled  by  hoth.  If  he  sought  to  avoid  all  these  mis- 
chances by  the  expensive  protection  fif  a  coach,  he 
might  suddenly  liad  himaelf  and  bis  vehicle  sprawl- 
ing in  the  kennel,  through  Uie  rude  wantonness  of 
the  mob.  This  last  pastime  bad  become  a  fkvorit(> 
with  the  London  rabble,  who  called  coaches  hiS- 
cartSt  and  delighted  in  upsetting  them.'   In  the  ba- 

'  Sfaidwell'B  Conedjr  oT  The  Sqoin  of  Akntia. 
*  C^incMrsf  Bnftend,  inScwm'a  TVMfc 
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tred  of  every  thing  BriBtocratic  which  took  posseasion 
of  the  multitude  after  the  commencemeotof  the  civil 
wtr,  noblemen,  when  they  made  their  appearance  in 
pablic,  were  cursed  and  reviled,  and  opt  to  be  mob- 
bed ;  and  seTernl  who  belonged  to  this  once  privi- 
leged cbM  were  obliged  to  set  armed  guRi*dB  over 
thair  houses,  even  though  they  had  espoused  the 
parliamenbiry  canse. 

Such  was  a  day  in  the  metropolis;  but  the  night 
Tu  confusion  worse  confounded.  After  the  twi- 
light had  deepened  into  darkness,  the  peaceful  citi- 
zens been  hoDsed,  and  the  throngs  of  links  and 
torches  given  place  to  the  solitary  twinklings  of  the 
wiktcbmeo's  lanterns,  Alaatia  disgorged  its  refugees, 
and  ibe  taverns  their  inmates  ;  the  sons  of  Belial, 
"Aown  with  insolence  and  wiue,"  took  poaseBsion 
of  the  lanes  and  corners  of  streets  ;  stray  passen- 
gers were  inaolted,  wounded,  and  often  killed ;  and 
the  roofs  of  rich  citizens  were  untiled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunder.  It  was  aDBRfe  to  walk  in  the 
sheets  of  London  after  nine  o'clock.  A  set  of  mid- 
night rnlliaoa,  also,  peculiar  to  this  period,  went  un- 
der the  names  of  Roaring  Boys,  Bonaventors,  and 
Privadors.  These — the  successors  of  the  Swash- 
backlera  of  the  sixteenth,  and  forerunners  of  the 
Mohawks  of  the  eighteenth  century — are  described 
as  "persons  prodigal,  and  of  great  expense,  who, 
hNvipg  run  themselves  into  debt,  were  constrained 
to  run  into  Actions,  to  defend  themselves  from  dan- 
ger  of  the  law."'    In  such  a  state  of  things  the 

>  Fint  FoartMB  Tean  of  Kiuf  Jinwi'i  Rci^,  in  Lgrd  Somen's 
Tncu,  lol.  ii. 


Walk. 

'  sword  of  justice  required  to  be  something  more 
^  than  a  metaphor;  and  a  sheriff's  officer,  in  making 
a  civil  arrest,  had  frequently  to  be  backed  by  a  poB8& 
I  of  well-armed  followers.  The  night-watchmen  and 
^  constables,  also,  having  such  a  dangerous  commis- 
sion, were  very  strict  in  enforcini^it,  and  their  paf'^ 
tisans  were  not  more  than  necessary  against  those 
I  midnight  royaters  who  broke  the  peace  with  rapier 
and  dagger.    Often,  indeed,  a  city  gallant  was  un- 
ceremoniously knocked  on  the  head  in  brawliog 
with  the  watch,  instead  of  being  simply  punished 
with  fine  or  imprisonment.    To  this  circumstance 
I  Osborne  quaintly  alludes,  when  he  Bdmonisbea  his 
son  to  give  good  words  to  the  city  guardians,  "  many," 
says  ho,  *'  being  quick  in  memory,  who,  out  of  scorn 
to  be  catechised  by  a  constable,  hnvo  summed  up 
their  days  at  the  end  of  a  watchman's  bill." 

We  will  now  notice  some  of  the  popular  super- 
stitions of  the  time.  The  blank  created  by  the  ban- 
ishment of  religion  in  the  earlier  part  of  thb  period 
required  still  to  be  filled  with  something  spiritnal, 
and  jugglers  and  hobgoblins  usurped  the  vacancy. 
Men  who  defied  alt  sacred  sanctions  could  quake  at 
some  unexpected  but  natural  phenomenon  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  a  comet,  in  1618,  actually  frightened 
the  English  court  into  a  temporary  fit  of  gravity. 
Such  omens  as  the  falling  of  a  portrait  from  the 
wall,  the  croaking  of  a  raven,  the  crossing  of  a  hare 
in  one's  path,  the  upsetting  of  salt,  the  unexpected 
crowing  of  a  cock,  could  disturb  the  moat  swagger- 
ing cavalier.  As  for  the  learned  of  this  period,  their 
favorite  mode  of  divination  was  by  what  was  called 
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the  Sortea  VtrgHiaM,  or  the  opening  at  hazard  of  a 
copy  of  Vir^l'i  ^amd,  and  reading  a  revelation  of 
futurity  in  the  first  paaaage  that  atmek  the  eye. 
From  this  genernl  tendency  of  all  claaaes,  divination 
became  a  thriving  trade,  and  alinoat  every  atreet  had 
its  cunning  man,  or  cunning  woman,  who  divined  for 
the  wise  by  astrological  calculations,  and  for  the 
ignorant  by  the  oracle  of  tho  sieve  and  sbeers. 
Sometimes,  aa  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Formao  and  Mrs. 
Turner,  the  forbidden  traffic  of  fortune- telling  was 
a  cover  to  the  worse  trades  of  pandering  and  poison- 
tDg.  'When  the  civil  wars  commenced,  and  every 
hour  was  fraught  with  aome  great  event,  t^is  nat- 
ural  eagemeas  to  anticipate  the  fiiCare  became  ao 
intenae  that  the  stars  were  more  eagerly  atadied 
than  the  diurnals,  and  Cavaliers  and  Ronndheada 
thronged  to  the  aatrolt^era  to  learn  the  eventa  of  the 
aucceeding  week.^  Another  &vorite  auperatition  of 
the  period  was,  the  exorcising  of  devils;  when  the 
possessed  person  began  to  spout  Latin  and  other 
learned  languages  of  which  he  vras  wholly  ignorant, 
the  Romish  priest  took  the  field  against  tbia  erudite 
demon  in  full  pontificals,  and  armed  with  holy  water 
and  the  book  of  exorcisms.  This  piece  of  jugglery 
was  a  favorite  practice  of  the  popish  clergy,  and  waa 
one  of  the  ways  they  took  to  recover  their  esteem 
with  the  multitude;  when  the  unclean  spirit  refused 
to  be  dislodged  1^  any  other  form  of  coojaratioo  than 
that  which  they  emi^oyed,  the  circumataDce  was 
adduced  as  an  ineootrovertiUe  evidence  that  the 
church  of  Rome  waa  the  true  church.  Such  prac- 
Cicea,  however,  were  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
Romish  clergy :  the  Pnritana  took  the  alarm,  and 
set  up  for  exorcists  in  torn ;  and,  as  nervous  dis- 
eases were  abundant  among  them,  they  sometimes 
crowded  round  the  bed  of  some  crazy  hypochon- 
driac who  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  a  devil, 
and  whom  they  ^tunned  with  prayers  and  adjura- 
tions. This  popular  belief  in  deraon-posseBsion  bad 
not  even  the  merit  of  poetical  dignity  to  apologize 
for  its  absurdities ;  the  following  names  of  some  of 
the  ejected  devils  may  anflSce  to  show  of  how  pro- 
saic  and  groveling  a  character  it  waa  in  all  respects : 
Lusty  Dick  and  Hob,  and  Comer  Cap  and  Pul^ 
Parr  and  Flibberdigibbet,  Wilkin  and  Smolkin,  Lus- 
^  Jolly  Jenkin,  Pudding  of  Thame,  Poor  Dieu, 
Boojour  and  Maho.' 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  humanity  if  the 
crednlity  of  the  period  had  gone  no  farther;  hut 
the  belief  in  witches,  after  the  accession  of  James, 
became  the  master-superstition  of  the  age.  James 
had  a  personal  quarrel  against  the  whole  race  of 
witches :  during  his  matrimonial  voyage  to  Den- 
mark they  had  baptized  a  cat,  by  which  they  bsd 
raised  a  storm  that  almost  wrecked  hia  ship ;  '  and, 
when  he  became  king  of  England,  he  waa  aa  proud 

.  t  Liftiir  Lilly  Hit  Aatndogsr. 
■  Foot  out  of  tba  Sditb,  b7  John  Gia,  in  Smaen'i  Tract*,  j6i.  iii. 
— Lifa  of  BuMr. 

s  W«  laun  fmu  Froimrt,  Honiiralal,  and  othei  old  chtoniclera, 
that  thm  devil  waa  baat  ptopitiaM  ly  womt  tiniet  phea  of  prufanitj ; 
a  vmij  npoB  tha  Monmanta  waa  th«Mtbra  Iba  nansl  wmj  in  which 
tb*  aotcaren  of  tha  mldille  agaa  inroktid  hit  aid.  Thai,  the  Boat  wat 
aamliaiaa  admiQlatered  to  a  toad,  or  other  lothaome  animal.  After 
tka  Haformatiov,  witchaa  w«n  aappoaad  to  deaacrsM  the  tamnwDtal 
Imd,  aod  tha  liu  of  biptinn,  te  tlu  am  pupwo. 


of  behig  MaUeus  Malifiearum,  aa  Decider  eS  tbs 
Faitfa.  He  wrote,  reasoned,  and  declairaed  apoa 
vritchcraft ;  his  courtiers  and  clei^,  aaffideotly  apt 

for  auperatition,  echoed  the  afairm,  and  the  jndt«i 
revived  the  application  of  the  dormant  statutes  that 
had  been  enacted  against  sorceries  and  enehant- 
ments.  And  now  commenced  the  only  warfare  of 
the  pacific  James — his  warfare  against  old  women— 
which  was  waged  with  great  fury  during  the  whole 
of  bia  reign,  and  signalized  by  abnndance  of  slaugh- 
ter. The  methods,  too,  of  detecting  the  crime 
were  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  age.  If  the 
impotent  fury  of  a  trembling  beldame  vented  itself 
in  imprecations  against  her  peraecntors,  and  if  tbej 
afkerward  sustained  any  calamity  io  goods  or  per- 
son, this  waa  proof  that  the  woman  waa  a  witch.' 
If  ahe  talked  and  mumbled  to  herself,  under  the  do- 
tage of  old  age,  she  was  holding  converae  with  invis- 
ible spirits,  and  therefore  she  was  a  witch.  If  a 
boy  or  girl  sickened  beyond  the  skill  of  some  pre- 
sumptuous village  quack,  he  had  only  to  declare  tfaal 
the  patient  was  bewitched,  upon  which  the  child 
was  worried  for  the  name  of  the  culprit,  until  Bome 
one  was  announced  at  hap-hazard.  In  aO  such  case* 
the  proof  was  suflScient  for  the  condemnation  aad 
death  of  the  accused.  In  process  of  time,  profess- 
ed witch-finders  came  into  fashion — men  who  could 
detect  the  crime,  although  the  cunning  of  Satas 
himself  tried  to  hide  iL  Independently  of  wiieb- 
marks  and  imp-testa  upon  the  person,  they  could 
discover  an  oM  woman's  fiimiliur  sfririt  in  the  cat 
that  slumbered  by  the  fire,  the  mouse  that  mstled 
in  the  wall,  or  even  the  bird  that  chirped  at  the 
threshold.  But  the  grand  teat  was  that  of  Hoi^ins, 
the  prince  of  witch-finders,  by  which  the  suspected 
person  was  bound  hand  and  foot  and  thrown  into  the 
water,  when,  if  she  sunk,  there  waa  of  course  an 
eud  of  her,  and  if  she  swam,  she  only  escaped  the 
water  to  be  put  to  death  by  fire.  This  miscresnt. 
in  the  years  1645  and  1646,  paraded  from  county  to 
county  like  a  lord  chief  jua^e,  and  if  any  magis- 
trate was  BO  humane  or  hardy  as  to  interfere  with 
hia  proceedinga,  be  waa  threatened  1^  Hof^ins  in  the 
most  imperiona  style.  At  last  the  murderer  had  bis 
reward  according  to  ^e  atricteat  poetica]  justice : 
be  was  found  guilty  by  his  own  ordeal,  uid  sHbjec^ 
ed  to  the  same  doom  aa  his  victims.  The  extent  to 
which  his  atrocitiea  were  carried  may  be  learned 
from  the  fact,  that  in  one  year  he  hanged  sixty 
witches  ifi  the  coun^of  SnflTolk  alone.  While  these 
legal  massacres  were  thus  in  progress  in  England, 
the  destruction  of  witches  went  on  with  still  great- 
er severity  in  Scotland,  where  such  tortures  were 
inflicted  to  extort  confession  from  the  wretched  vic- 
tims that  even  the  death  which  followed  was  a  relief 
Nor  did  the  death  of  James  cool  the  zeal  which  bis 

1  The  recaiptfoTCOnTertinKa  paaTiah  croae  into  a  witch  ii  tbnib^ 
pilf  eipraaied  in  the  old  t^j  of  the  Witch  of  Edsaaatm: — 
"  Some  call  me  witch ; 
And,  being  ifnorant  of  mjaelf,  thejr  go 
Aboat  to  taaeh  ma  how  to  be  oae ;  vnrtna 
That  nj  bad  tongiia  (by  Umit  bad  naago  made  ao} 
Poreapeaka  their  cottle,  doih  bawilch  their  eon. 
Thenwelvea,  their  aenauta,  and  their  babe*  at  annt. 
Tbia  Ihejr  eoforoa  npoo  ne ;  aod  is  pan 
Make  ma  to  cndit  iL" 
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hUy  had  kiodlad ;  od  the  contrary,  tfae  persecutioD 
became  still  more  rarapaot  uoder  the  Long  Parlia- 
meat,  and  between  three  and  foar  thousaod  persoDs 
are  said  to  have  been  executed  for  witchcraft  be- 
tween  the  years  1640  and  the  Restoration.' 

A«  traffic  iacreaaed  and  money  became  more 
abundant,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  science  of 
good  living  would  be  carefully  cnltinted ;  cookery, 
■ccordin^y,  was  now  studied  more  than  ever,  hut 
Bcarcely  as  yet  with  any  improvements :  in  fact,  the 
epicurism  of  the  seventeenth  century  consisted 
chiefly  in  extraragant  expense  and  "  vilUnous  com- 
pounds." The  following  receipt  to  make  a  herring- 
pie,"  extracted  from  one  of  the  cookery-books  of 
the  time,  may  satisfy  the  most  craving  appetite  upon 
this  subject :  "  Take  salt  herrings,  being  watered ; 
wash  them  between  your  hands,  and  you  shall  loose 
tbe  fish  from  the  skin ;  take  off  the  skin  whole,  and 
lay  them  in  a  dish;  then  have  a  pound  of  almond- 
paste  ready;  mince  the  herrings  and  stamp  them 
wi^  the  almond-paste,  two  of  the  milts  or  roes,  five 
or  six  dates,  some  grated  maocfaet,  aagar,  sacki  rose- 
water,  and  saffron  ;  make  the  comppsition  somewhat 
stiff,  and  fill  the  skins ;  put  butter  in  the  bottoni  of 
your  {nOi  lay  on  tfae  herring,  and  on  them  .dates, 
gooaebeiries,  currants,  barberries,  and  butter ;  dose 
it  vp,  and  bake  it ;  being  baked,  liquor  it  with  butter, 
verioKe,  and  sugar."*  Sometimes,  however,  the 
dishes,  though  equally  fanciful,  were  of  a  more  ro- 
fioed  character:  thus  we  raad  of  "an  artificial  hen 
made  of  puff  paste,  with  her  wings  displayed,  sitting 
npoQ  eggs  of  the  same  materials,  where  in  each  of 
tbem  was  inclosed  a  fat  nightingale  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  ambergris.'"  Tbe  same  artificial  taste 
prevailed  in  the  preparation  of  the  simplest  mate- 
rials of  food ;  butter,  crenm,  and  marrow,  ambergris, 
all  kinds  of  spices,  sugar,  dried  fruits,  oranges,  and 
leraoos,  entered  largely  into  tbe  composition  of  al- 
most every  dish.  Several  articles  also  appear  to 
have  been  dressed,  that  would  scarcely  find  admis- 
Ron  mto  B  modern  English  kitchen — such  as  snails, 
which  were  stewed  or  fried  in  a  variety  of  ways 
with  oU,  spices,  wine*  vine^r,  and  eggs ;  and  the 
legs  of  frogs,  which  were  dressed  into  fricasees.^ 
On  some  occasions,  therefore,  a  coarse  and  clownish 
dish  was  a  pleasing  varie^.  In  the  year  1661,  a 
gathering  of  marquises,  lords,  knights,  and  eqairea 
took  place  at  Newcastle,  to  celebrate  a  great  anni- 
versary, when,  on  account  of  the  number  of  guests, 
each  was  required  to  bring  bis  own  dish  of  meat. 
Of  course  it  was  a  sort  of  competition  in  which 
sach  strove  for  preeminence;  but  tfae  specimen 
of  Sir  George  Goring  was  reckoned  a  master-piece. 
It  consisted  of  four  huge  brawny  pigs,  piping  hot, 
bitted  and  harnessed  with  ropes  of  sausage,  all  tied 
to  a  monitroas  bag-pudding.' 
In  variety  of  wines,  and  the  copious  use  of  them, 

<  Thii  ftet  in  Mated  bjr  Dr.  Znekuj  Gnj  in  hia  aute*  to  Hadibru, 
nl-  ii.  f.  II  <«dit.  ^  U74}.  Tbe  doctor  wteruthat  ha  had  MBD  a  lift 
I'thairButM.  See  alaa  Howel'rSute  Trials,  it.  81S,  and  Halebin- 
m"*  Zmaj  on  Wiusbciaft,  p.  03. 

■  Th«  AoetMidiBbad  Cook,  by  Roben  Ma;.  Bio.  Loudon,  1083. 

*  Th«  Antiqurr,  a  eonedj,  bj  Shaekef  Harmion,  eiq.,  IMl. 
*M«j. 

•  LMur  of  Philip  Hainwarinr  to  tlx  Bui  of  Anutdol,  in  Lodge's 
OlHlntiosi,  fii.  m. 


the  wealthier  classes  of  England  of  this  age  were 
not  a  whit  behind  their  ancestors;  indeed,  the  ar- 
rival of  tbe  Banish  king  and  his  courtiers,  in  the 
reign  of  James,  greatly  increased  the  natioonl  thirst, 
iosomucfa  ^at  it  was  observed,  tbe  Danes  had  again 
conquered  England.'  lo  the  succeeding  reign  the 
cavaliers  were  as  little  famed  for  temperance  as  the 
courtiers  of  James.  The  English  followed,  also, 
vary  sorupulonsly,  the  Danish  custom  of  drinking 
healths;  and  foreigners  were  astonished  to  find  that, 
when  a  company  amounted  to  some  twenty  or 
thirty,  it  was  stiU  expected  that  every  guest  shonM 
drink  the  health  of  each  in  rotation.  Such  festivals, 
of  course,  inflamed  the  love  of  quarrel ;  toasts  were 
given  which  produced  discussion  or  refusal  to  drink 
tbem,  and  if  tbe  over-heated  parties  did  not  imme- 
diately come  to  blows,  still  duels  and  bloodshed  were 
tbe  usual  consequences.  Sometimes,  when  a  lady 
or  an  absent  patron  was  toasted,  tbe  company 
pledged  tbe  toast  upon  their  knees.  Among  other 
disgusting  modes  of  drinking  healths  at  this  time, 
the  toper  sometimes  mingled  his  own  blood  with  the 
wine.'  It  was  fortunate  that,  while  tbe  aristocracy 
were  thus  becoming  more  vitiated,  tbe  common 
people  had  become  more  temperate  than  formerly, 
but,  odds  Stowe  to  this  assertion,  '^it  was  not  from 
absUnencei  but  uecessity,  ale  and  beer  being  small, 
'and  wines  m  price  above  their  reach."  • 

Greater  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  natu- 
rally prevailed  during  the  period  of  tbe  common- 
wealth, from  the  ascendency  of  Puritan  principles, 
which  recommended  simplicity  and  self-denial;  and 
as  so  many  of  the  leaders  of  tbe  dominant  party 
had  risen  from  the  ranks,  tbe  new  style  of  living 
frequently  assumed  tbe  character  of  the  old  Saxon 
coarseness.  A  republican  simplicity  especially  pre- 
vailed in  the  banquets  at  Whitehall  during  Crom- 
well's administration,  the  plain  fare  of  whose  tables 
was  the  subject  of  many  a  sneer  among  the  luxu- 
rious loyalists.  An  idea  of  his  dinners  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  specimen  of  bis  lady's 
mode  of  baking  a  pig.  The  carcass  was  incased  in 
a  coating  of  clay,  like  one  of  lus  own  Ironsides  in 
bis  coat-of-mail,  and  in  this  state  it  was  stewed 
among  the  hot  ashes  of  the  stoke-bole.  Scotch  collops 
also  formed  one  of  the  standing  dishes  of  her  cook- 
ery. We  are  also  informed  that  she  ate  marrow- 
puddings  at  breakfast ;  while  her  youngest  daughter, 
the  Lady  Frances,  delighted  in  a  sausage  made  of 
hog's  liver.'  Cromwell,  with  the  stomach  of  a  sol- 
dier, despised  French  cookery  and  elaborate  dishes, 
aod  at  hia  state  dinners  these  were  placed  upon  hia 
table  chiefly  for  show.  After  a  feast  of  this  kind, 
much  boisterous  merriment  generally  prevailed,  but 
it  was  harmless,  and  even  dignified,  compared  with 
tha  gross  outrages  of  a  royal  banquet  in  the  reign 
of  James  or  the  festivals  of  the  cavaliers  in  the  time 
of  his  son.  The  London  civic  feasts  during  the 
commonwealth  were  also  of  a  very  decorous  char- 
acter: in  one,  which  was  given  to  Fairfax  and  Crom- 

<  HaninKtoD'a  Na^. 

>  Character  of  England  in  Sotnerv'a  Traeti,  vol. 
■  Court  aaA  Kilcliea  of  Mn.  Jou  Cronwell,  in  S«mt  Hiit.  el 
Jamei  L,  ii.  1M. 
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well,  tbe  disfaea  were  all  of  a  sobstaatial  character, 
suited  to  military  appetites;  do  healths  were  drank, 
and  the  only  music  that  eDliveoed  the  bauqnet  was 
that  of  trumpets  aod  drams.' 

The  popular  sports  aod  games,  from  the  gradual 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  maDOer  of  living, 
had  been  alwaya  eontneting  within  a  narrower  cir- 
cle ;  and  from  the  reigo  of  Charles  I.  to  the  RMto- 
ratiou  few  persons  had  either  iDclinatioD  or  oppor- 
tunity for  those  amusements  that  had  formerly  been 
univeraal.  James,  who  followed  every  species  of 
venery,  delighted  in  hawking— a  sport,  io  the  cos- 
tume appropriated  to  which  he  was  often  drawn  by 
the  artists  of  the  period ;  and  this  royal  predilection 
gave  a  momentary  revival  to  a  recreation  that  was 
otherwise  on  the  point  of  extinction.  Tennis  was 
one  of  tbe  favorite  amaaementB  of  his  son,  Prince 
Henry,  as  it  was  of  the  courtiers  io  general.  The 
game  of  pall-mall  was  as  yet  a  novelty ;  but  when 
it  was  played*  the  compeUtion  was  so  keen,  that 
those  who  engaged  in  it  frequency  stripped  to  their 
•hirta.'  Another  old  game,  which  was  atill  a  fiivor- 
ite,  was  that  of  the  balloon — a  large  ball  of  leather, 
which  was  inflated  with  ur  by  a  vent,  and  then  ban- 
died by  the  players  with  tbe  hand.  Billiards  was 
also  one  of  those  fuhionable  games  which  were  now 
beginning  to  supersede  the  more  boiaterous  sports 
of  the  preceding  century.  In  spite  of  change,  how- 
ever, the  pristine,  national  love  of  blood-shedding 
still  remained,  end  the  English  nobility  and  gentry 
still  flocked  with  rapture  to  the  exhibitions  of  bear- 
baiting  and  cock-fighting,  and  wagered  large  sums 
upon  the  issue.  The  Puritans,  amid  their  dislike 
of  those  sports  which  they  reckoned  cruel  and  sin- 
ful, very  properly  abhorred  above  all  things  a  bear- 
baiting ;  and,  therefore,  Cromwell,  Pride,  and  Hew- 
son,  that  they  might  remove  the  popnhtf  temptation, 
slew  all  the  bean — an  explut  that  gave  rise  to  tbe 
poem  of  Hndibraa. 

'We  learn  from  Ae  Book  of  Sports  that  the 
common  amusements  of  tbe  English  peasantry  of 
this  period  were  dancing,  leaping,  vaulting,  arch- 
ery. May-games,  May-poles,  "Whitsun-ales,  morice- 
dances,  and  the  decoration  of  churches  with  rnsbes 
and  branches,  which  last  practice  was  a  favorite 
recreation  of  the  women.  All  these  pastimes  were 
not  only  declared  to  be  lawful  on  Sunday,  but  they 
were  also  enjoined  upon  all  church-going  people 
after  divine  service.  The  games  prohibited  on  that 
day  were  bear  aod  bull-baiting,  interludes,  and  bowl- 
ing. The  bowling-greens  of  England  excited  the  ad- 
mintioQ  of  foreignera,  being  anperior  to  any  tiling  of 
the  kind  seen  abroad.  Sndi  was  also  the  case  with 
the  English  horse-races,  which  had  now  increased  in 
Splendor  and  importance ;  and,  as  the  breed  of  horses 
had  bfen  greatly  improved  by  the  practice,  their 
metUe  was  not  spared,  and  furious  riding  aod  driv- 
ing were  now  among  the  characteristics  of  an  En- 
glishman.* As  for  th^  games  and  recreations  of  the 
citizens,  these  had  necessarily  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  exigencies  of  a  metropolitan  life,  and  coo- 
sisted  in  cock-fighting,  bowling,  t^lea,  cards,  dice. 


1  WhitolMk. 

*  Cnwimeter  of  Eofluul,  i*  Somm'b  Tnett. 
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billiards,  musical  entertainments,  dancing,  maaki, 
balls,  plays,  snd  evening  club-meetings.  When 
more  active  exercise  was  desirable,  they  rode  into 
the  country,  or  hunted  with  xb»  lord  mayor's  pack 
of  dogs,  when  the  eommoD-hnnt  (one  of  the  mayor's 
officers)  set  out  for  the  purpose.  Tbe  range  ibr 
thia  healthful  amusement  was  sufficiently  extennre. 
as  the  London  citizens  bad  the  pririlege,  by  thnr 
charter,  of  hunting  in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire, 
the  Chiltems,  and  Kent.  While  such  amosemenb 
were  characteristic  of  the  respectable  merchants 
and  tradesmen,  those  of  the  London  mob  consisted 
of  foot-ball,  wrestling,  cndgel-playing,  oine-pios, 
shovel-board,  cricket,  stow-ball,  quoits,  ringing  of 
bells,  pitching-the-bar,  bull  and  bear-baiting,  ihrow- 
iog-at-cocks,  and  lying  at  ale-houses.* 

The  same  degree  of  improvement  that  had  lakeo 
place  io  England  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  lud  been  by  do  means  realised  in 
Scotland.  A  factions  and  selfish  aristocracy,  in- 
testine fends,  tivil  commotions,  natienal  povei^,  a 
population  composed  of  different  races,  and  gener- 
ally animated  by  opposing  iatereats,  and,  above  all. 
the  struggle  Ibr  centuiea  which  Scotland  had  m^n- 
tained  with  a  powerful  rival,  bad  impressed  certain 
characteristics  of  barbarism  upon  the  pet^e  that 
could  not  be  easily  or  quickly  eradicated.  In  that 
country,  therefore,  we  still  discover,  during  at  least 
the  earlier  part  of  the  present  period,  much  of  tbe 
same  rudeness  that  had  been  prevalent  in  the  tfair- 
teentb  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

In  England,  by  the  beginning  of  the  present 
period,  the  middle  classes  had  assumed  their  proper 
position  io  socie^,  and  imparted  a  healthful  charac- 
ter to  the  ranka  above  and  beneath  them.  Bat,  u 
yet,  this  important  portion  of  sodeQr  was  nearly 
wanting  in  Scotland.  She  bad  no  prepoodeiatiDg 
middle  class,  answering  eiUier  to  the  comfortable, 
independent  yeomanry  or  the  wealthy  merchaou 
of  England ;  and  tbe  chief  distinctioa  we  still  find 
in  the  Scottish  population  is  that  between  lord  and 
serf,  between  the  rich  and  the  very  poor.  The 
Scottish  farmers,  instead  of  holding  Uie  land  upon 
long  leases,  by  which  they  might  have  risen  to  re- 
spectability and  influence,  rented  their  farms  from 
year  to  year.  Thus  they  had  no  inducemeot  to 
build  comfortable  houses,  plant  trees  and  hedges, 
enrich  the  soil,  and  devote  themselves  to  agricul- 
tural experiments,  when  tiiey  might  be  ejected  ii 
the  pleasure  of  tbe  landlord.  Any  kind  of  hovel 
was  sufficient  for  such  a  peosantiy,  and  the  cheap- 
est kinds  of  formipg  were  the  best.  Indeed,  tbe 
chief  enltlvatioD  they  studied  was  the  ettttHation  of 
the  favor  of  the  laird ;  to  secure  this,  they  swdM 
his  feudal  retinue,  and  rode  about  the  country  at  hii 
heels,  while  plowing  and  sovring  were  committed 
to  the  msoagement  of  hinds.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened, however,  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  hon»g«. 
tbe  peasant  vras  ejected  from  his  barren  acres ;  aad 
the  assassination  of  newly-instslled  farmers,  by  tboie 
whom  they  had  dispossessed,  was  an  event  of  ii 
frequent  occurrence  in  Scotland  during  the  sii- 
teenth  century  as  it  is  io  Ireland  at  the  present  day.' 

1  R.  B.,  is  StMT'i  Somjr  of  Lmdoo,  1790 ;  L  ffiT.         >  Xait. 
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The  kwlesaoess  and  Tiolence  of  a  state  of  bai^ 
buism  were  stiU  coDBtantly  breaking  out  ia  the 
coadiict  of  aJl  dasBea.  A  bond  or  obligation  is  still 
ID  existeneei  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Caseilis,  in  1602, 
bj  which  be  engages,  upon  his  honor,  to  pay  to  Hew 
KeDoedy,  his  younger  brother,  the  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  marks  yearly,  besides  a  mainteDance  for 
six  horses,  pmvided  the  said  Hew  will  muider  the 
Lsird  of  Anehiodrane.^  This  practice  of  assassiaa- 
tion  had  become  the  foulest  blot  upon  the  Scottish 
character  during  the  reiga  of  Queen  Mary  and  the 
mioority  of  James,  so  that  the  country  became  a 
by-word  oo  account  of  it  ^mong  foreign  nations. 
We  may  perceive,  indeed,  how  common  these 
atrocities  had  become,  and  with  what  little  com- 
poDction  they  were  regarded,  by  the  tone  of  merri- 
ment with  which  such  writers  as  Buchanan  and 
Knox  detail  such  events  as  the  murders  of  Beatoun 
ftod  Riazio.  Bloody  encountera  were  also  common 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  whenever  rival  chieft 
happened  to  meet,  accompanied  by  their  armed 
folluwen ,  and  so  &r  wm  ttus  ferocious  spirit  car- 
ried, that  leuds  and  homicides  broke  out  amoog 
diem  even  on  their  way  to  church  od  the  S^bath. 
Thus,  in  conotry  parishes  especially,  the  chnrcb- 
jsrd,  and  eTen  the  church-porch  itsell^  were  often 
polluted  with  dneb  and  murders. 

So  early  as  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  a  law  had 
been  passed,  requiring  all  barons  and  substantial 
freeholdeni  to  put  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  to 
■cbool  at  the  age  of  six,  or  at  the  utmost  nine  years, 
till  they  had  •*  a  competent  foundation  and  good  skill 
of  Latin."  After  this  the  pupils  were  required  to 
■tudy  three  years  in  the  schools  of  arts  and  laws, 
that  they  might  be  qualified  for  the  ofhcea  to  which 
their  rank  entitled  them.  But  these  regulations 
mm  to  lufo  proilnced  little  general  diffusion  of 
literary  attainments  among  any  class  of  the  com- 
munity. At  ^e  commencement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion few  even  of  the  higher  clergy  could  preach ; 
ind,  when  they  attempted  disGussion  with  such 
sotsgoniata  as  Wishart  and  Knox,  their  arguments 
Were  so  absurd  and  so  indicative  of  utter  ignorance, 
u  to  move  only  laughter  and  contempt  among  the 
utditora.* 

The  rudeness  of  demeanor  that  had  hitherto 
characterized  the  Scotch  was  commenBuntte  with 
inch  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Even  in 
the  court  of  the  beautiful  Mary,  where  courtesy 
might  have  been  most  expected,  the  grim  barons 
elbowed  their  way  in  most  boisterooa  fashion,  and 

wonkl  shoulder  and  shoot  Rizsio  aside  when  they 
enterad  the  queen's  chamber,  and  found  him  always 
qMskingwith  her.'*'  Hitherto,  indeed,  the  highest 
nampleB  in  Scotland  had  by  no  means  tended  to 
exalt  the  standard  of  court  manners.  James  V., 
certainly  the  most  accomplished  of  his  race,  thus 
received  a  solemn  deputation  of  the  clergy  when 
they  applied  for  his  consent  to  persecute  the  re- 
formers:— "Wherefore,"  he  roared  in  a  fury,  "gave 
my  predecesMrs  so  many  lands  and  rants  to  the 
khk  t  Was  it  to  m^ntain  hawks,  dogs,  and  whores 
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to  a  number  of  idle  priests  ?  The  King  of  England 
bums,  the  King  of  Denmark  beheads  you  :  I  will 
stick  you  with  this  whinger!"  and,  suiting  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word,  he  unsheathed  bis  dagger  and 
drove  them  from  his  presence.'  The  clergy,  in- 
deed, could  not  well  complain  of  such  treatment: 
they  dealt  in  much  the  same  fashion  with  the  laity, 
and  even  with  each  other.  A  rich  specimen  was 
exhibited  on  one  occasion  at  Glasgow,  by  Dnnbar, 
the  archbishop  of  that  see.  and  Canlinal  Beatoun, 
each  asserting  hia  right  to  walk  ;^r8t  in  a  procession 
to  the  cathedral.  After  many  hot  and  foot  words, 
the  controversy  grew  so  fierce  that  a  battle  com- 
menced between  the  followers  of  the  two  digni- 
taries, even  in  the  church-porch  ;  heads  were  brok- 
en, beards  torn  out  by  bandfulls,  and  copes  and 
tippets  rent  to  shreds,  while  crosses  and  cross- 
bearers  were  thrown  to  the  ground  and  trampled 
under  foot.  Knox,  who  steps  aside  from  the  moom- 
ful  narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of  bis  friend  Wish- 
art  to  describe  this  "merrie  boorde."  welcomes 
it  wiifta  Uiumphant  hnsna,  and  only  regrets  that 
the  men-at-arms  did  not  abo  buckle  to  the  conflict, 
and  hei^ten  the  fnn  wiUi «  litde  bloodshed.*  The 
rules  of  morality  seem  to  have  been  as  little  regard- 
ed among  the  inflnentM  classes  as  those  of  common 
courtesy.  Previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  practice 
of  concubinage  among  the  clergy  was  not  only  more 
prevalent  in  Scotland  than  it  seems  ever  to  have 
been  in  England,  but  was  more  openly  and  unblusfa- 
ingly  practiced :  the  royal  amours  of  James  IV.  ond 
Jamea  V.  were  aa  gross  and  vulgar  as  they  were 
profligate;  and  the  court  of  Mary,  unless  it  has 
been  greatly  belied,  only  increased  the  sensuality 
of  the  preceding  reigns.  These  examples  had  their 
consequent  influence  upon  the  people  at  large;  and 
in  the  poetical  writings  of  Scotland  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  nnqnea- 
tionable  evidence  of  a  simitar  immomli^  prevailing 
through  the  whole  community. 

lo  the  times  when  court  pageante  were  matten 
of  such  importance,  the  Scots  did  their  best  to  vie 
with  their  richer  and  more  refined  neighbora ;  and 
in  some  of  their  masques  we  find  that  they  had  an 
advantage  over  their  national  rivals  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  bond  fide  Ethiopians,  who  personated  black 
queens  and  empresses.  These  were  slaves  from 
the  East  Indies,  captured  from  the  Portuguese  by 
the  Scottish  cruisers,  in  the  days  of  Barton  and 
Wood.^  The  following  account  is  given  by  an  old 
chronicler  of  one  of  these  courtly  spectacles.  When 
Mary  of  Guise  was  about  to  enter  St.  Andrew's,  on 
her  marriage  to  James  V.,  m  first  she  was  received 
at  the  New  Ahbey  gate ;  upon  the  east  side  there<^ 
there  was  made  to  her  a  triumphal  srch  by  Sir 
David  Lindsay,  of  the  Monnt,  Lion  Hervid,  which 
caused  a  great  cloud  come  out  of  die  heavens  above 
the  gate,  and  open  instantly;  and  there  appeared  a 
fiiir  lady,  most  like  an  angel,  having  the  keys  of 
Scotland  in  her  hands,  and  delivered  them  to  the 
queen,  in  sign  and  token  that  all  the  hearts  of  Scot 
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hnd  were  opeo  to  receive  her  grace ;  with  certain 
oratioDa  aod  ezhortationa  made  by  the  said  Sir 
David  Lindaaj  to  the  qneeOtinitmctinghBrto  aerve 
her  Ood,  obey  her  hnabadd,  aad  keep  her  body 
cleao,  aixordiDg  to  Ood'i  mil  and  commandraenta."  * 

In  Scotlaod,  as  in  oUier  couotries,  coort  pageanto 
were  often  made  the  vehiclea  of  political  satire,  on 
which  account  offease  was  sometimes  taken  wbeo 
□one  had  been  intended.  An  incident  of  this  kind 
occurred  at  the  baptism  of  James  VI.  A  splendid 
banquet  was  given,  at  which  the  envoys  of  Elizabeth 
were  distioguisfaed  guests;  and  the  dishes  were  con- 
veyed into  the  hall  upon  a  large  and  richly-adorned 
vebicle  that  seemed  to  move  of  its  own  accord. 
But,  anfortunately,  this  quaint  device  was  preceded 
by  a  biod  of  satyrs  ornamented  with  long  tails,  and 
armed  with  whips,  who*  as  they  ran  through  the 
hall,  clutched  their  tails  la  their  hands,  and  flonriih- 
ed  them  to  and  fro.  The  English  guests  immedi- 
ately started  up  in  a  rage.  The  actors  were  French- 
men, and  it  was  surmised  that  they  had  brandished 
their  caudal  appendages  in  defiance  of  E^snd ; 
and  the  envoys,  after  vowing  a  dire  revenge,  retired 
to  the  extremity  of  the  ball,  that  they  might  no 
longer  witness  the  obnoxious  exhibition.* 

Although  the  principles  of  taste  bad  changed, 
they  had  scarcely  improved,  daring  a  long  course 
(rf  years,  in  the  pageantries  of  a  royal  procession* 
as  appears  by  the  reception  of  Charles  I.  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1633.  He  was  welcomed  on  hie  arrival 
by  the  provost  and  baillies,  chd  in  red  robes  well 
fhrred,  and  the  "eldermen"  and  counselors  in  Uack 
velvet  gowns ;  Aesa  fhDctioBBrias  were  seated  npon 
•*  seats  of  dMl  for  the  purpose,  bnilt  of  diree  de- 
grees." The  provost^  after  a  speech,  presented  to 
his  mqesty  a  basin  of  gold,  vahiad  at  ive  tfaotuand 
nurkst  "wherein  was  shaken, out  of  ane  embrmder- 
ed  porse,  one  thousand  golden  double-angels,  as  aoe 
token  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh  their  love  and  hum- 
ble service."  At  the  west  end  of  the  Tolbootb, 
the  royal  pedigree  of  the  Stuarts,  from  Fei^s  I., 
"delicately  painted,"  was  hung  out  to  welcome  his 
descendant.  At  the  market-cross  was  the  god 
Bacchus,  who  drank  the  king's  health,  all  the  spouts 
of  the  fonntain  in  the  mean  time  flowing  with  wine. 
At  the  Tron  was  a  representation  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus covered  with  birch-branches,  where  nine 
boys  roprasented  the  nine  muses.  AD  tiiis  was  dull 
enough ;  but  this  dullness  must  have  been  prodig- 
ioosly  enhanced  by  the  merciless  prosings  of  the 
civic  digmtariei,  for  the  king  was  obliged  to  endure 
the  infliction  of  seven  formal  speeches  before  he 
got  fairly  sheltered  within  the  walls  of  Holyrood. 
AsulMeqaent  exhibition  (it  was  a  post-prandial  one) 
in  honor  of  the  king  was  of  a  more  lively  descrip- 
tion. After  a  rich  banqaet,  the  provost,  baillies,  and 
counselors,  Unked  faaod-in-hand,  and  bareheaded, 
came  dancing  vigorously  down  the  Higb-street,  ac- 
companied with  drams,  trumpeting,  and  all  kinds  of 
music.' 

The  common  people  had  their  public  masquersd- 
iogs  as  well  as  the  higher  etasses,  and  the  pageant 
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ai  Robin  Hood  was  as  great  a  larorite  in  ScoUaad  as 
it  was  in  England.  The  chaFsetera  of  this  dramstie 
sport  seem  also  to  have  been  fiiitlifally  eofried  from 
the  Eogliah.  Bat  in  the  flrat  seal  of  the  Reforma- 
tion laws  far  its  suppressioD  were  enacted  in  1561. 
This  interference  with  a  ftvorite  pastime  so  incensed 
the  citiaeos  of  Edinburgh,  that  tliey  flew  to  arms; 
and,  after  robbing  and  maltreating  passengers,  res- 
cuing a  man  condemned  to  death,  and  breaking  tbe 
gibbet  on  which  he  was  to  have  been  executed,  they 
imprisoned  the  magistrates  until  they  had  extorted 
from  them  an  act  of  indemnity.*  Robin  Hood  aod 
his  motley  band  were  thus  still  enabled  to  defy  the 
law;  and  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  sixteeoth 
century  we  find  the  general  assembly  corophiniog 
heavily  of  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  "  by  the 
making  of  Robio  Hood."  The  Abbot  of  Uorearan, 
the  principal  figure  of  another  festive  sport  of  the 
Scots,  ma  a  personage  somewhat  resembling  tbe 
English  Lord  of  Misrule;  aodt  atteoded  by  faobbv- 
h<»Bes,  monis-dancers,  and  the  never-faiKog  drngon, 
he  commonly  celebrated  such  ecclesiastical  events 
as  the  anniversary  of  a  saint  or  the  election  of  t 
chorch  dignitary.  But,  as  this  abbot  acted  in  a  sort 
of  clerical  capacity,  his  pranks  were  more  repre- 
hensible than  tbose  of  a  mere  secular  mime,  con- 
sisting chieSy  of  parodies  on  the  church  serrics 
and  religioos  ordinances  in  general.'  On  this  tc- 
cooDt,  the  festival  of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  bore  • 
close  resemblance  to  the  Feast  of  the  Ass,  or  tbs 
Festival  of  Fools,  by  which  religion  was  bariesqaed 
upon  tbe  continent  during  the  license  of  the  middh 
ages. 

The  eshiUtion  of  miracle  and  moral  plays  had 
been  common  in  Scotland  as  well  aa  in  England, 
and  the  chief  antlur  In  this  speeiea  of  litentsre 
among  the  Scots  was  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  ths 

Mount.  His  principal  work,  entitled  The  Three 
Estates,  is  a  moral  play,  full  of  sarcastic  matter 
mixed  with  moral  admonition,  the  personages  beiog 
a  mixture  of  human  beings  and  allegorical  sbstmc- 
tions.  This  play  occupied  nine  hours  in  acting; 
and  not  only  the  language,  but  in  many  ioBtancei 
the  stage  directions,  are  so  gross,  as  to  give  us  a 
very  strange  idea  of  a  Scottish  audience  of  tbs 
sixteenth  century.  These  plays  were  commooly 
acted  in  the  opeo  air;  the  place  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  was  called  the  plsy-field,  and  there  were 
few  krge  towne  in  Scotland  without  such  a  provitioB 
for  the  pnUic  amusement.*  At  first,  the  drams  did 
good  service  in  the  cause  of  the  RefermaUoD,  hy 
exposing  the  impostnres  and  iniquities  of  tbe  Rom- 
ish clergy;  but  the  "high-kilted"  muse  of  tbe  North 
did  not  know  where  to  stop,  and  she  ran  riot  among 
the  profligacies  she  exposed  until  she  was  iofecteil 
with  their  spirit,  so  that  the  reformers  were  soaa 
scandalized  at  the  indecorum  of  their  ally.  Id 
consequence,  they  first  protested  against  the  ]kfo- 
tioosness  of  the  stage;  and  when  their  ieflaeDce 
increased  they  put  down  the  acting  <tf  plays  a)ti>- 
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IrtlMr.  Id  the  stirring  pofitiul  erents  that  followed, 
the  tliwiiee  oi  the  stage  seems  to  hafe  beea  little 
(tit  or  TBgretled;  bat,  wheo  the  period  of  calm 
■oceeeded,  James  VI.,  who  was  attached  to  the 
drema,  applied  to  Elisabeth  for  a  compaoy  of  Ed- 
glieh  actors,  who  were  sent  to  Scotland  at  his 
reqaeat.  This  was  ao  uDpardooable  eoormity  in 
th«  eyes  of  the  Presbyteriao  clergy,  nod  they 
preached  agaioBt  the  abomiDatioo  of  play-going 
with  great  rigor,  bat  little  immediate  saceess ;  for 
the  Edinbargh  theater  was  crowded  every  night. 
But,  at  length,  the  stern  predominance  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  over  eveiy  other  autbori^  was  more 
tbao  a  mateb  for  a  poor  handfal  of  actors,  and  the 
dianm  hi  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  perished  in 
its  ia&Dcy. 

The  toomameDt  was  greatly  patrooized  by  James 
IV.  and  James  V.,  themselves  redoubted  knights, 
and  skilled  in  all  miliUry  exercises ;  and  snch  was 
the  splendor  with  which  the  toaroameats  of  the 
fint  of  these  mooarchs  were  held,  that  knights 
from  every  part  of  Europe  flocked  to  compete  at 
them.  These,  however,  were  the  tnat,  as  they 
were  the  brightest,  flashes  of  Dorthern  chivalry. 
Besides  these  graader  exhibitions  for  kaights  and 
Doblea,  weapoo-shaws  for  the  people  were  appoint- 
ed by  James  IV.  to  be  held  four  times  a-year,  at 
which  all  persons  should  assemble  armed  and  ac- 
coutred according  to  the  amount  of  their  income. 
The  active  and  militiuy  games  practiced  at  public 
or  social  meetings  wers,  leaping,  rnnning,  wrestling, 
castng  the  penny-stDM  or  qnoit,  shooting  at  the 
pipingo,  and  the  usual  trials  of  archery.  In  public 
■oiUtBiy  trials,  James  IV.  stimnlsted  the  candidates 
by  proas,  which  generally  consisted  of  silver  weap- 
ons, such  as  the  winners  had  excelled  in.  A  great 
portico  of  the  popularity  of  James  V.  was  owing  to 
the  frankness  with  which  he  associated  with  the 
people  in  theae  sports,  so  that  he  was  usaslly  called 
the  king  of  the  commoos.'  Huntiog  and  hawkiog 
Were  keenly  pursued  io  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth 
aod  eariy  part  of  the  seveuteenth  century,  and  to 
ao  extent  which  the  improvement  of  English  agri- 
culture bad  DOW  rendered  impcwsible  in  the  south. 
Teonis,  hand  and  football,  kaylas,  and  golf,  were 
smoDg  the  outdoor  games  of  Scotland ;  and  dancing 
wss  a  common  indoor  recreation.  The  sword-dance 
■ppears  to  have  been  a  favorite  of  th»  Scots  during 
ihf  sizteenOi  and  seventeenlli  centuries.  The  aed- 
entsiy  games,  as  among  the  Eogltsh,  ware  cuds, 
(lice,  eheaSf  draughts,  and  backgammon. 

The  old  rudeness  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Scots 
begio,  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
receiTe  a  sprinkling  of  re6nement  from  imitation  of 
their  English  neighbors.  Haodsome  dwelling-houses 
und  eistely  castles  began  to  supersede  the  uncom- 
iortable  donjons  that  bad  formerly  been  the  abodes 
of  feudal  pomp  aod  beggarly  discomforL  At  the 
wme  timet  services  of  gilt  metal,  or  even  of  plate, 
>>egan  to  be  used  by  the  chief  nobles,  instesd  of 
ibeir  former  cups  of  pewter  and  platters  of  wood ; 
nnd  one  of  the  greatest  indignities  to  which  Damley 
was  subjected  by  Mary,  after  he  had  fiillea  into 


disgraeot  was  the  removal  of  his  aervice  of  plate, 
and  the  lubstitutioa  of  pewter.*  After  the  acces- 
sion of  James  to  the  throoe  of  England,  the  example 
of  the  south,  and  also  its  gold,  which  now  flowed 
into  Scotlsnd,  cootioued  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living,  and  mahiply  the  sources  of  domestic  comfort. 
While  this  improvement  pervaded  the  country  io 
general,  the  capital  in  partieulsr  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  great  city,  and  to  be  adorned 
by  many  stately  mansions  erected  by  the  nobility 
and  the  heads  of  the  chnrch.  But  there  was  still 
the  absence  of  a  preponderating  middle  class,  by 
whom  the  golden  mean  of  domeatie  lifo  might  have 
been  exhibited,  and  on  that  account,  setting  aside 
the  civic  palaces  and  country  castles  ef  the  titled 
few,  Scotiand,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  still  a  country  of  huts  and  hovels.  Even  the 
shops  of  comfixtable  tradesmen  and  substantial 
merchaota  in  the  metropolu  were  but  sorry  sfaods 
of  wood  and  thatch  huddled  up  wherever  the 
ground  was  convenient;  and  in  this  way  the  vener* 
able  cathedral  of  St.  Giles  was  clustered  at  every 
corner  and  "  coign  of  vantage"  with  these  booths,* 
that  showed  like  swallows'  nests  about  the  Gothic 
edifice,  while  the  sacred  interior  itself  was  crowded 
with  those  who  bought  and  sold.  As  for  the  coun- 
try-houses, those  belonging  to  the  farmers  were 
small,  unsightly  buildings  of  loose  stones,  divided 
only  into  two  apartments,  called  a  butt  aud  a  ben,  as 
is  still  the  case  among  the  poorest  of  the  peasantiy ; 
and  the  generaii^  of  Scottish  beds  were  a  aort  of 
wooden  presaes  built  into  the  wnlL  onch  as  are  stilt 
seen  in  tiie  poorest  nortfaera  oottagea.*  Even  at  the- 
end  of  the  present  period  we  find  that  the  beds  of 
the  young  nobility  eonaisted  frequeotiy  of  nothing, 
but  straw.*  On  these  they  lay  down  with  tiieir 
weapons  within  reach,  and  were  ready  to  atart  at 
the  slightest  signal. 

In  the  article  of  diet  the  Scots  had  been  gradually 
improving  with  the  extension  of  their  commerce, 
and  by  the  sixteenth  century  many  foreign  luxuries 
were  imported  into  the  country.  But  this  change 
was  regarded  by  the  government  with  a  suspicions 
eye :  they  thought  it  a  dangerous  departure  from' 
the  ancient  BimpliciOr,  and  severe  laws  were  made 
to  Buppress  it.  Prohibitioiis  were  laid  upon  the- 
use  of  drugs,  confections,  and  sfneeries  Inronght 
from  beyond  seas,  on  the  ground  that  their  prices- 
were  still  so  high  as  to  be  ruinous  to  persona  of 
ordinary  means.  Exceptions  were  made  on^  in 
favor  of  prelates  and  peers,  and  snch  as  were  able 
to  spend  two  thousand  pounds  (Scotch)  anooally.' 

In  a  Dobleman*s  establishment,  though  all  sal 
down  at  the  same  table,  the  chief  dainties  were 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board,  for  the- 
exclusive  use  of  the  master  and  his  more  select 
guests.  As  for  the  menials  of  these  noble  liouse- 
holds,  they  were  dieted  chiefly  on  com  and  roots,. 

I  Bochanu'iDatMthMoftbaAetiarHuyQMBaerSrjt*. 

*  Sunk  WM  tb«  torn  for  n  Edubwih  ihq*  st  Uiif  patiod.— Lift  oT 
Oeonce  H«ri(it.  Svo.  Edin.  1817. 

*  HorjMn'B  Iiinanry.   Ful.  Lon.  1SI7. 

*  EstnteU  fmn  th*  HooMhoU  Bonk  of  Lmdy  Hary  Swwut,  daofh- 
Mr  at  Emm,  Dnk*  of  Loww,  and  ConatMi  of  Hu.  By  Chmrin  Shanv 
Mq.  4UI.  ■  Btak  111,  phL  T,  Jao.  VL 
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with  8  Teiy'iDHU  allowBDce  of  aaimal  food.  The 
poorer  knights  and  bnrooi,  thoagh  of  great  feudal 
importance,  were  as  yet  little  chargeable  with 
luxory,  if  we  may  trnat  to  the  foilowiog  acconDt 
giTen  by  Moryson  :  — "  Myself  was  at  a  knight's 
house  who  had  many  servants  to  attend  him,  that 
brought  in  his  meat  with  their  heads  covered  with 
blue  caps,  the  table  being  more  than  half  furnished 
with  great  platters  of  porridge,  each  having  a  little 
piece  of  sodden  meat;  and  when  the  table  was 
aerred  the  servants  did  sit  down  with  os;  but  the 
tipper  mesa,  instead  of  porridge,  had  a  puHet  with 
some  prones  in  the  broth.  And  I  observed  no  art 
of  cookeiy,  or  fhmitDre  of  hooaehold  stuff,  but 
rather  mde  neglect  of  both,  dioDgh  myself  and  my 
companion,  sent  from  the  goveroor  of  Berwick 
about  border  aflhirs,  were  entertained  after  their 
best  manner."^  Moryeon  further  informs  as  that 
the  Scots  used  great  quantities  of  red  colewort  and 
cabbage,  but  little  fresh  meat ;  nod  that  they  salted 
their  mutton  and  geese,  but  not  beef.  This  salting 
of  geese  is  still  common  in  the  highlands  nod  isles 
of  Scotland.  The  cabbage  and  colewort  was  in  all 
likelihood  used,  and  it  is  now,  in  broths;  the  porridge 
was  has^-pndding  made  of  oatmeal ;  and  as  for  the 
pallet  stewed  with  prunes,  this  still  continues  to  be 
a  favorite  dish  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  The  reign 
of  Mary  added  several  French  dishes  to  this  simple 
flire;  and,  among  other  luxuries,  she  introduced 
marmalade,  which  aince  that  period  haa  continned 
to  he  the  choicest  Scottish  luinfeetiim.'  The  occu- 
pation of  Scotland,  after  the  civil  war.  by  Monk  and 
the  English  army,  undoubtedly  improved  the  style 
of  living  In  the  north,  although  not  altogether  to  the 
extent  that  has  been  sometimes  supposed.  The 
Scottish  gentry  seem  to  have  relished  the  accom- 
psnimeot  of  music  to  a  dinner;  but  for  this  purpose 
a  harper,  crowder,  or  ballad-singer  was  quite  suffi- 
cient.* The  Scots  had  abundance  of  wine,  and  used 
it  to  such  excess  that  they  were  accounted  harder 
drinkers  than  the  English.  It  would  appear,  too, 
from  the  tesUraony  of  Dnnbar,  as  well  as  Inter  au- 
thoritiea,  that  not  only  the  men  but  even  the  women 
were  frequently  addicted  to  this  species  of  excess: 
we  are  told  that  the  latter  drank  hrgely  of  ale  and 
malmsey  whan  they  could  get  it.  Id  drinking  wine 
the  Scots  did  not  sweeten  it  vrith  sugar,  like  the 

>  Even  JuiM  VI.  bimittr,  wbtlc  kinc  of  SeotUnd,  had  frttiaently  m 
wntcbedl/  lupplicd  larder  for  rojal  cnt«i1a)nmeiiU,  u  appaon  from 
th«  fidlowini  ptteooi  applbatioii  which  he  made  lo  th«  Laird  of  Ddi* 
dta,  in  1600,  m  acetWM  of  lb*  haptiam  of  hii  asa,  Prince  Charlea: — 
"  Rif bt  tnifty  friead,  we  fieet  job  heaitilj  walL  The  baptiam  of  onr 
deareet  aoa  bainf  appoioted  at  Hol/rudehouia  apos  tha  93(1  day  of 
DeeembeT  inttant,  whereat  tome  princei  of  Franca,  ItraiiKere.  with 
lha  apeciala  of  aor  nobility,  b«iif  inviWd  to  b«  pivMBt,  iwoaaMT  It  it 
that  fraat  proriiiOBi,  gaii  cheer,  artd  tic  other  thii^a  aeeiwaiT  for 
dacoimtioiu  thereof,  be  pronded,  whilki  caa  not  be  done  withoat  ihe 
help  of  tonie  of  onr  iating  ubjeeta ;  whereof  acoonntta^  jod  one  of  the 
■paei«U,  we  hare  thought  good  t«  reqaeet  jroa  eflactionily  to  propTne 
ne  with  ranimu,  wild  neat,  briienl  fowU,  ctpoat,  with  eie  other  pn>- 
tiaioiu  Bj  are  mailt  ieaeonable  at  tbat  time  and  errand,  to  be  aent  into 
IIcdTndehooie  upon  the  ttd  dajr  of  tha  aaid  mcMtk  of  December  la* 
MM ;  aitd  hetewlthal  to  ineite  ytn  to  be  prawnt  at  that  Mlawittj,  to 
lalw  |krt  of  joar  own  gnid  cheer,  aa  jtn  laadv  vat  konor  ud  tha 
hoBor  of  oor  country." 
■  Ladjr  Harj  Stewart'a  Boaaehold  Book. 
I  ■  The  followinf  iten  orcun  hi  tha  Uonichirid  Book  of  Ladj  Marjr 
atswut "  To  \w  hlrnd  riafar,  who  mag  the  tinw  of  diiMr,  tweltc 
Aillingi  (Smtch). 


Engliah,  bat  with  comfits,  like  the  French.   Ooa  , 
cnatom  of  Scottish  bosfritality  was,  to  present  to  a 
gnest  a  well-filled  bumper  on  retiring  to  bed,  under 
the  name  of  a  sleeping-cup.    The  higher  classes 
dioed  at  eleven,  and  sapped  at  six  o'clock.' 

An  idea  of  the  wild  hilarity  that,  in  the  early  psrt 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  still  mingled  with  Ihe 
ceremonious  observances  of  the  highest  occnsioDs 
among  the  npper  classes  may  be  formed  from  the 
details  that  have  been  preserved  of  the  boiateroiu 
courtship  0f  Jamea  IV.,  when  he  went  to  receivs 
his  bride.  When  Margaret  (daughter  of  Henty 
VIE.)  had  reached  Newbattle,  her  royal  hner  dait- 
ed  into  her  apartment  •*  Kke  a  hawk  on  its  quanr.'' 
and  fonnd  her  playing  at  cards.  Having  embnced 
her,  he  gave  her  a  taste  of  his  accomplidiments  bjr 
playing  upon  the  Inte  and  elaricord ;  after  wbieb  be 
vaulted  into  his  horse's  saddle  without  setting  foot 
in  the  stirrup,  and  galloped  off  at  a  rate  thai  bodd 
distanced  his  attendants.  At  the  next  ioteiriew 
Margaret  exhibited  her  musical  skill  in  torn,  while 
James  gallantly  listened  on  bended  knee.  When 
Margaret  left  Dallieith  for  Edinburgh,  a  gay  caval- 
cade of  the  king  and  nobles  met  her  on  the  vnj. 
and  a  cbivahous  pageant  was  played  by  Sir  Patrick 
Hamilton,  who,  in  the  character  of  a  mde  hsel 
endeavored  to  snatch  a  fair  hidy  from  a  koigbt;  ber 
champion,  of  course,  resisted,  and  this  led  to  thp 
exhibition  of  a  mock  combat.  On  arriving  st  the 
snbariw  of  EdiobBrgfa.  the  qneen  deseended  from 
her  litter  monnted  soberly  upon  a  pillion  bebind 
the  king,  and  thus  entered  her  fhtnre  csfntsl  in  i 
royal  state.  The  marriage  ceren»DieB  were  coa- 
cloded  with  entertainments,  shows,  and  tonrns* 
meots,  in  the  last  of  which  the  king  appeared  in 
the  character  of  a  salvage  knight,  and  carried  off 
the  prize  from  every  competitor.* 

Among  the  common  people  the  important  con- 
cerns of  courtship  and  marriage  were  condocted 
with  at  least  as  much  glee  and  mirthful  tumult;  po- 
etiy,  piping,  aod  feasting,  formed  the  regular  climax 
of  wooing  and  winning;  and  when  the  liquor  circa- 
lated  too  copiously,  a  mde  skirmbh  of  wit  oftea 
warmed  into  a  perilons  interchilnge  of  blows,  that 
only  served  to  enhance  the  convivial  eDjoytnent  of 
the  party.  It  was  the  cnstom,  also,  for  each  of  the 
guests  to  aubseribe  n  sum,  nominally  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  marringe  feast,  but,  in  realilr,  to 
furnish  the  young  couple  wilh  something  to  brgio 
the  world.  After  the  Reformation,  these  penoy- 
weddings,  as  they  were,  and  still  are,  technicRllr 
termed,  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  kirk;  but  it 
was  found  impossible  to  suppress  them,  and  all  that 
was  done  was  to  limit  the  contributions  of  the  quests 
to  a  very  moderate  sum.  Thus,  by  an  net  of  the 
Session  of  Stirling,  not  more  than  five  ebilliiii:* 
Scotch  were  allowed  to  be  levied  upon  each  attend- 
ant et  a  penny-wedding ;  and  simihir  restriclionf 
were  established  in  other  parishes. ' 

In  their  funeral  customs  the  Scots  were  d1>Tin' 
goished  from  the  English  by  a  practice  common  to 
themselves  and  tiie  Irish  only.  .  As  soon  as  life  bail 

>  MbIvH.— Mnnraon.  ■  PitacottiF.  pp- 
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departed^  the  frienda  of  the  deceased  prepnred  to 
hold  hia  lyke-mtke,  that  is,  to  sit  up  with  the  body 
all  night  previous  to  iotorment.  A  ceUiir  of  salt 
was  phead  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  and  lighted 
eaedles  were  set  at  the  head  and  feet ;  bat  as  the 
oeeasioD  partook  more  of  festivity  than  sorrow,  all 
the  materiata  of  feasting,  driokiog,  and  smokiog, 
were  plenCifaUy  provided  for  watcbera.  This  prac- 
tice was  at  last  so  mneh  abused  that  a  person's  lyke- 
wake  was  often  as  coady  as  his  wedding.  When 
Ae  thne  at  burial  arrived,  the  coffin  was  carried  to 
the  grave  oa  hand-spokes ;  and  if  the  deceased  bad 
been  of  rank,  the  iDterraeot  was  frequently  accom- 
paoied  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  discharges  of 
muskets  and  artillery. ' 

The  particulars  we  have  hitherto  tnentioDed  of 
Scottish  manners  and  caatoms  are  only  to  be  uoder- 
stood  of  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Scotland.  The 
people  of  certain  porttona  of  the  kingdom  differed 
in  their  way  of  life  from  the  Saxon  population  of 
the  Lowlands  as  much  as  they  did  tn  lineage.  The 
iahatHtanta  of  the  islea,  who  were  in  great  measure 
of  Danish  and  Norwegian  origin,  being  sefMrated  by 
tampestnouB  aeas  and  an  imperfect  navigatioa  from 
the  oomparative  civilizatioD  of  the  mainland,  still  re- 
isined  a  large  portion  of  those  rude  characteristics 
by  which  thev  ancestors  were  distiogaished.  These 
islesmea  lived  chiefly  by  hunting  nod  fishing.  In 
preparing  aoimal  food  for  eating,  they  seethed  it  in 
the  tripe  or  skin  of  the  beast,  which  ihey  filled  with 
water.  Their  drink  was  the  broth  of  sodden  fiesh, 
or  whey  kept  for  several  years.  In  the  morning 
they  would  eat  a  little  oaten  or  barley  bread,  and 
content  themselves  with  this  till  evening,  after  a 
day's  hunting.  The  only  beds  in  their  houses  were 
henther  laid  on  the  ground,  with  the  tops  or  flowers 
uppermost,  which  was  not  only  as  soft  as  a  feather- 
bed, but  very  refreshing  and  restorative  after  fatigue. 
Their  weapons  were  nn  iron  bonnet  or  akull-cap,  a 
habergeon  reaching  almost  to  the  knees,  bows  and 
fivked  arrows,  and  axes.  Their  musical  instru- 
ments were  harps,  clarsboes,  and  bagpipes.  The 
richer  peo|de  of  these  isles  adorned  their  harps  and 
chrsboee  with  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  the 
poor  with  crystal ;  and  the  chief  amusement  of  all 
chases  was  singing  songs,  recording  the  deeds  and 
praises  of  the  brave.  Such,  finally,  was  the  health- 
iaeas  of  these  insular  climates,  and  the  remarkable 
longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  that,  according  to  a 
monkish  authority  quoted  in  Monipeuny's  Chronicle, 
they  generally  lived  till  they  were  quite  weaiy  of 
CEb. 

The  Highlanders,  although  they  lived  more  in  the 
neighborhood  of  improvement,  and  conatituted  a 
more  important  part  of  the  Scottiah  population, 
Were  not  superior  in  knowledge  and  refinement  to 
the  uleamen,  while  they  were  much  more  sanguin- 
ary in  character.  They  were  governed  by  the  patri- 
srchal  system  in  its  worst  of  forms ;  their  fierce, 
tbongh  paltry,  wars  of  clanship  as  efilectually  aeclnd- 
•d  them  from  the  civifization  of  the  Lowlands  as 
tba  storms  of  the  norOiem  aeas  could  have  done ; 
■nd  when  they  descended  into  the  plains,  It  was 

1  SpaUiug.— IIniiK'l)'>U  Boub. 


only  by  hurried  risits,  aud  for  hostile  purposes. 
This  character  became  so  permanent  that  the  fol- 
lowing description  which  John  £ldar,  a  clergyman 
and  a  native  of  Caithness,  gave  to  Henry  VIII.  of 
life  ia  the  Highlands,  was  equally  correct  neariy 
two  eenturies  later.'  Their  chief  occnpation  (when 
they  were  uot  cutting  each  nther's  throats,  or  plun- 
dering the  Lowlands)  was  fauoting;  and  their  ^4n- 
cipal  smusements  were  roniiing,  leaiung,  swimming, 
shooting,  and  throwing  darts.  The  Highlanders 
were  called  Bough-footed  Scots  by  the  fingfish,  and 
Red-shanks  by  the  Lowlanders,  from  ^e  shoes 
they  wore,  and  which  were  made  in  a  very  summa- 
ry feahion.  When  the  red  deer  was  killed,  and  the 
hide  flayed  warm  from  the  aoimal,  the  person  want- 
ing a  pair  of  shoes  placed  his  foot  on  the  skin,  and 
cut  by  that  measure  a  aufficibnt  quantity  of  hide  to 
cover  the  foot  and  the  ancle.  A  few  thongs  were 
then  pared  from  the  same  material  to  lace  up  the 
shoe,  and  boles  were  pricked  in  the  sole  to  let  out 
the  water.  Even  this  extemporaneous  buskin,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  a  luxury,  and  the  Celt, 
unless  the  weather  was  very  cold,  generally  went 
barefoot  As  the  Highlanders  sowed  little  corn, 
and  despised  the  unwarlike  occnpa^ns  of  husband- 
ry, animal  food  composed  their  chief  sabsistenee ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  aheep  and  beeves  which  tbey 
i^fled  from  the  Lowland  pastures,  they  had  abund- 
ance of  all  kinds  of  game.  When  hunting,  we  are 
informed,  they  dressed  their  veuisou  by  pressing  tbe 
raw  flesh  between  boards,  or  faasel-roda  until  the 
blood  was  wrnng  out,  afVer  which  they  devoured  it 
without  further  cookery.' 

Besides  these  Norse  and  Celtic  races,  there  were 
the  Borderers,  an  equally  distinct  community,  at 
least  as  far  as  their  mode  of  life  marked  them  out 
from  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  These  people,  living 
upon  the  edge  of  the  kingdom,  and  always  exposed 
to  the  first  brunt  of  an  English  invasion,  resembled 
more  the  forlorn  hope  of  au  army  than  a  settled 
population,  and  not  only  their  lubits,  but  their  « 
sports,  were  imbued  with  the  recklessness  and  fe- 
rocity of  such  a  military  position.  As  they  found  it 
useless  to  build  regular  houses,  which  the  first  on- 
slaught of  the  enemy  would  demolish,  auy  tempora- 
ry wigwam  contented  them ;  nod  as  it  was  equally 
a  waste  of  time  to  sow  their  fields,  they  reaped 
with  the  sword  the  fields  of  tiie  neighbonng  English 
counties.  Sometimes,  however,  they  fonnd  the  op- 
posite border  so  well  guarded  that  a  sheaf  of  arrows 
rather  than  one  of  corn  was  ready  to  welcome  them. 
In  this  caae  the  Scottish  borderers  did  not  greatly 
perplex  themselves  about  ways  and  meana ;  they 
turned  and  fell  upon  the  fields  and  cattle  of  their 
own  countrymen,  and  thus  supplied  their  wants  at 
the  expense  of  the  inland  farmers.  This  plunder- 
ing of  friend  and  foe  they  softened  with  the  gentle 
name  of  a  little  shifting  for  their  living,"  and  many 
of  the  border  chiefs  found  the  practice  so  profitaUe 
that  tbey  reducod  it  to  a  regular  system.  They 
gathered  troops  irf  needy  and  dissolute  followers^ 

■  QnoUd  in  FinknUni'*  Hittcii7  of  Seotlaad,  ii.  ttB,  tnm  lbs  m 
I  ihnr'>  MS.  m  Bib.  Rrg.,  18  A  SS. 
I    >  Bnatona,  Tit  i»  Chsitm, 
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built  strong  towers  ia  Mme  attvation  of  difficnlt  ap- 
proach, and  either  awept  both  sides  of  the  border 
without  dietiuctioot  or  obliged  the  laodholden  to 
compouod  for  immuDity  by  the  pajmeat  of  an  ao- 
nuil  black-mail.  The  kio^i  of  Scotland  were  sel- 
dom  powerful  enough  to  repress  these  diaordera;' 
nor  was  the  bold,  adveDturova  life  of  the  borderers 
without  its  use  in  nisiog  and  fmserrlng  a  hardy 
militia  for  the  dofooae  of  the  national  ontpoata.  But 
Jamea  IV.  and  his  succeaBor,  who  saw  pmaa- 
nent  evUa  eatailed  bj  aueh  a  s^teim  eommeoeed 
an  nnspariBg  waifiiro  against  these  roUwr  ehief- 
taioB,  aod  ^either  drove  them  scrosB  the  border  or 
hanged  them  orer  the  gates  of  their  own  caatles. 
Iq  their  jnaticiary  progreBSBB,  which  were  conduct- 
ed uader  the  show  of  a  fabnt,  or  party  of  {4easurei 
these  sovereigns  were  attended  not  only  knightSi 
judges,  and  guards,  but  also  hj  hnoters,  falconera. 
and  morris-daacers,  and  thos  the  thieves  were  una- 
'ware  of  the  real  parpose  of  Uie  expedition  nntil 
they  were  sorprised  u  their  deoe.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  as  James  V.  was  making  a  progrms, 
John'  Armstrong  of  Qilnockie,  a  celelvated  border 
chief  aod  border  freebooter,  premtning  upon  llie 
sertices  he  eonld  render  to  the  king,  advanced  to 
meet  him  at  the  head  of  a  train  of  for^-eight  gen- 
tlemen, wboae  dresa  and  eqnipmeata  rivaled  thoae 
of  a  royal  following.  James,  astonished  at  the  glit- 
ter of  this  approach,  imagined  that  some  Engtish  or 
foreign  prince  was  at  hand ;  bnt  when  he  discover- 
ed that  it  wsa  only  an  overproud  caitiff,  whom  he 
had  outlawed  and  vowed  to  punish,  his  rage  burst 
forth  in  the  following  couplet: 

What  mnn  Ihli  knave 

Tbu  K  king  ilKHihl  kkvol 

and  he  immediately  ordered  John  and  his  merry 
men  to  be  hanged  without  further  ceremony.  The 
Regetft  Mamy  was  one  of  the  sternest  suppress- 
era  of  the  border  moss-troopers,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  hanged  or  drowned  by  dosens ;  but,  alter  fail 
death,  fhey  again  became  aa  unruly  ever.  James, 
on  his  accesrifm  to  tiie  English  crown,  ordered  that 
no  borderer  of  Engfaind  or  Scotland  should  w^ar 
any  kind  of  weapon,  offensive  or  defensive,  except 
a  knife  of  no  more  than  a  certain  length,  with 
which  to  cut  his  victuals,  and  keep  no  horse,  geld- 
ing, or  mare,  above  the  value  of  forty  shillings. 
By  this  act  the  occupation  of  a  border  thief  was 
gone,  as  he  was  effectually  dismounted  and  dis- 
armed ;  and  the  border  itself,  in  consequence,  at 
last  became  as  peaceable  aa'  any  other  part  of  the 
British  dominions.' 

The  reformation  of  religion  in  Scotland  vraa  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  manners  and 
CQStoms  of  the  people.  The  Protestant  clergy,  in 
beginning  their  war&re  agiunst  the  ancient  national 
fiiith,  had  no  idea  of  compromiae  or  gradual  change, 
like  their  brethren  of  England ;  instead  of  this  they 
laid  the  ax  to  the  root,  and,  after  demolishing  chnrcfa- 
es  and  monasteries,  they  waged  the  same  war  of 
exterauQBtion  against  eveiry  practice,  custom,  or 
ceremony  that  was  in  any  way  identified  with  the 

'  Soott'a  HinilnUv  of      Sesltiih  Botdet.— Stow.— PitMoiiM,  p. 
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hostile  creed.  As  soon,  therefore,  aa  they  had 
proscribed  the  taoets,  and  banished  the  ceremo- 
nies, of  popery,  the  victory  was  followed  vp  by  aa 
irresistible  attack  upon  maaquea,  pageaate,  and 
plays,  merry  meetings  and  festivals,  and  all  kinds 
of  cheerfn]  mnsic  and  dancing,  which  laat  amnse- 
menta  the  leader  of  the  Seoctiah  Refomwtion  had 
contemptnonsly  branded  by  the  oames  of  •*fidd&og 
and  flingiog."*  The  gnmnd  being  Aa*  deared, 
Frea^yteriuiisn  became  pammonnt,  and  ttien  evny 
chnnh  conrt  aod  parish  sesaion  waa  ■  anrt  of  ie- 
qnisitioD,  before  which  not  only  greater  oflbndei* 
were  cited,  but  all  those  who  came  shfirt  of  certaia 
qaalifieations  which  were  thought  essential  for  tme 
professors  of  the  gospeL  Thus  the  anathema  of 
ibe  church  was  leveled  against  all  who  bed  a  cru- 
cifix or  popish  painting  in  their  posseseioo,  all  who 
were  gnlky  of  excess  at  a  feast,  all  who  spent  too 
mach  at  a  wedding,  all  who  held  or  attended  cheer- 
ful procesaioos,  or  mingled  in  promiscoons  dancM. 
as  weH  as  against  adultery,  sacrilege,  and  murder. 
But  this  waa  not  enough.  Domestic  life  was  in- 
vaded and  its  privaaioB  explored,  while  every  corner 
and  cranny  mw  rammaged  in  wlneli  ain  could  be 
supposed  to  find  alultBr.'  Even  DfHi>«tt«tidmea  on 
church.  raahneaB  in  speech,  an  anadviaed  word, 
were  all  matter*  of  eceleoastical  inqveab  The 
kirk-sesBioo,  also,  soon  became  afanoat  u  poweifiil 
to  punish  as  they  were  vigilant  to  detect.  Bendes 
having  the  sackcloth  garment,  the  pillar  of  repent- 
ance, and  the  branks*  under  their  entire  control,  as 
also  the  power  of  fining  adult  and  sconi^og  jo- 
veoile  offenders,  they  cook]  deliver  a  colprit  to  the 
secular  arm  with  a  recommendation  (which  was 
tantamount  to  a  positive  command)  that  he  shouU 
be  pilloried,  imprisoned,  whipped,  or  banished  dis- 
gracefully by  beat  of  drum.  Oayety  and  mirth  of 
every  kind  were  soon  sobered  l>y  tUa  f^imtfy  dom- 
ination, and  the  land  wae  pervaded  hy  m  genaial 
gloom.  The  political  events  of  the  seventeenth 
century  only  tended  to  impress  this  ciiaracter  more 
deeply  upon  the  nation.  The  Scotch,  on  die  tians- 
ferenee  of  their  Iting  and  conrt  to  Englnod,  dang 
the  more  eagerly  to  their  church  :  having  lost  for  a 
time  their  national  politics,  theotogy  was  adopted  to 
fill  Dp  the  void.  On  the  subsequent  attempts  of  tbe 
court  to  make  episcopacy  paramount  in  Scotfaod. 
the  people  regarded  the  degradation  of  their  liirk 
as  an  attempt  to  annihilate  their  national  iodapeod- 
ence,  and  in  that  spirit  they  rallied  round  the  Cov- 
enant with  tenfold  ardor.  In  the  atmggle  tbsl 
folbwed,  the  Scots,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
on^y  became  more  strictly  Celvinistic  and  Presby- 
terian tlun  ever,  and  a  stem  brow  and  anstere  de- 
meanor were  cultivated,  as  evidence*  not  only  of 
sound  religion,  bnt  of  true  patriotism. 

>  Knoi'a  Hwtoijr  ott'tm  Habraiatkm. 

■  Tka  brub  wu  wa  iMtnuMnt  for  tbe  iNmiihneK  gf 
It  WW  s  MR  of  iMMlpwM,  MBpoMd  of  ino  bcM^  aad  f«ni«M  wilk 
agafof  tba  MMMial;  radwhrntbe  head  of  tb«  cntpht  *ia  McarH 
and  tba  tongva  iBadafM,th«whiil«  waicIoMd  bfa  pwHock.bjvhicfc 
a  painful  aileiiM  wu  jatictad  for  anjr  given  tinM.  Some  el  ibm  >■' 
■tmmenla,  thooKh  Igng  dhiMad,  an  Mill  praMmd  in  cbvchrt.  i 
npnMnUtioa  of  ona  of  then,  which  tb*  auhor  waa  abowa  ai  N**' 
caatla,  ia  17BT,  h  fino  bj  Lackingtoa,  tbt  bookaallor,  m  faw  Mcm" 
ofUi  Lift,  9n.  1T»I,  p.  MS. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 


T  may  be  said  that 
every  second  century 
siace  the  foandntion 
of  the  mooarcfay  hat 
witoeesed  the  con- 
sammntioD  of  a  great 
rerolutioD  in  the  pa* 
litioal  itate  of  Eng^ 
Inod.  lo  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  ceo* 
xuTj  the  NormaD  Con- 
--3^  quest .  oTerrtirew  the 
comparatively  free  old 
SaxoD  coQBtitution.Bod 
nmpleted  the  establish  tneot  of  feadaliflm  ;  in  ^e 
middle  of  ^e  diirteentfa,  the  iDsorrection  of  Simon 
de  Montfort  and  the  barons  against  Heory  III.  put 
an  end  to  the  exctnsive  domioHtion  of  the  crown 
nnd  the  nobility,  by  introducing  into  the  government 
the  prinaiple  of  popnlar  reiH*esentation  ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ftfteentfa.  die  wars  df  the  Roses  almost 
tambttited  tlw  power  of  the  ariatocracy,  and  left 
the  crown  and  the  commons  to  contend  toge^er 
for  the  lapremacy ;  ud  finally,  in  the  middle  of 
ibe  ■BveDtaeoth,  the  nieceai  of  the  Great  Re- 
beffioo  decided  Chat  coatBct  in  favor  of  the  com- 
tnoDt. 

It  wiH  tboa  be  found  Uiat,  for  die  first  two  hun- 
dred years  nfter  the  Conqoest,  the  govemmeut  was 
K  moaarcby  belanced  by  an  aristocracy,  or  a  system 
in  vhicb,  according  to  the  character  of  the  king  and 
otber  varying  cirenmstancea,  sometimes  the  crown 
hid  the  upper  hand,  sometimes  the  baroos ;  that, 
for  the  next  two  centuries,  the  commons,  or  rather 
the  middle  clasaei,  consisting  of  the  inferior  laod- 
boMsn  and  gentry,  and  the  mercantile  and  mon- 
eyed eoranmni^i  bad  both  a  nominal  and,  also,  to  a 
cooriderable  extent,  a  real  share  in  the  government, 
*Mioagh  still  rather  M  allies  and  supportere  at  one 
tiau  of  the  crown*  at  «Doth«r  of  die  aanstocrBcy, 
tlxa  u  10  independent  force ;  and  diat  for  the  third 
>P>M  of  about  the  same  length,  the  power  of  the 
■MWity  as  a  diatimt  body  In  the  state  bring  almost 
*bolly  destroyed,  the  government  came  to  be  either 
K  noifde  monarchy,  so  long  as  the  crown  kept  the 
"iMery  over  the  commons,  or  a  simple  democracy 
(of  tbe  middle  chsses)  after  the  commons  succeed- 
ed in  their  tnm  in  acquiring  the  mastery  over  the 
crowQ.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  waa  any  in- 
^ml  between  these  two  last-mentioned  conditions, 
in  which  momurehy  and  democracy,  tempwing  each 
(■tber,  Were  combined  into  any  system  of  proper 
utigDoisRi  or  motaal  check  and  support. 

The  tnceeHlon  of  these  chaoges  may  be  other- 
^  Rated,  dins from  tKe  middle  of  the  eleventh 
to  the  middle  of  the  thnteenth  century  tbe  govern- 


ment was  a  contest  between  the  monsrcfaic  and  the 
aristocratic  principles  ;  from  tbe  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it 
was  still  the  same  contest,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  democratic  principle  (in  the  particolsr  roodifi-< 
cation  in  which  alone  it  had  as  yet  manifested 
itself)  was  called  io  as  an  atixilbiry  by  each  of  tbe 
others,  nnd  that,  having  first  assisted  die  BiistocTac^ 
in  reetrnnlog  the  power  of  the  crovm,  it  was  after 
ward  employed  by  the  crown  to  aid  the  course  oi 
cirenmstancea  in  breaking  and  eventually  destroy 
ing  the  power  of  die  aristocracy;  and  that,  from 
tbe  middle  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  centnry,  the  monarchic  nod  democrat- 
ic principles  were  those  between  which  the  contest 
was  waged. 

If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  coarse  of  events 
we  shall  farther  find  that  each  of  these  three  eras 
is  divisible  into  three  parts,  which  may  be  severally 
regarded  as  the  succeBsive  stages  in  which  first  the 
one  of  the  two  contending  principles  predominated, 
then  the  battle  wavered,  nnd  finally  victory  declared 
itself  for  the  other.  Thus,  io  the  first  era,  the 
monarchic  principle  mnintaioed  the  supremacy  for 
the  space  about  seventy  years  that  elapsed  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  death  of  Henry  I. ;  for  die 
next  sixty-five  years,  extending  to  the  death  of 
Richard  1.,  the  crown  waa  obliged  to  share  the 
supreme  power  with  the  nobility  and  the  church 
(properly  a  branch  of  the  nobility) ;  and  for  the 
remaining  space  of  about  the  same  length,  cnrrying 
us  to  the  new  constitution  established  by  Simon  de 
Montfort,  the  barons  kept  the  crown  in  subjection, 
extorting  from  it  the  Great  Charter  and  various 
other  concessions.  In  the  second  era,  where  three 
elements  were  in  action,  the  movements  of  the 
game  are  inore  complicated,  and  its  different  phases 
Uend  oV  intermix  more  with  one  another ;  but  still 
we  may  pereeire  die  crown*  notwithstandiog  the 
energy  of  Edward  I.,  to  be  kept  more  dian  after* 
ward  io  cheek  by  the  barons,  with  the  aid  of  the 
commons,  thronghont  the  space  of  somewhat  above 
six^  years  which  preceded  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward III. ;  then,  for  about  seventy  years  more, 
comprising  the  reigns  of  that  king  and  his  grand- 
son, a  suspension  of  the  contest  in  nny  violent  form, 
with  little  change  of  position  in  the  two  principal 
parties ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  space  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  filled  by  the  rule  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  the  power  of  tlfe  aristocracy  first  un- 
dermined and  visibly  shnkeo  by  the  gradual  approx- 
imitfioo  of  the  commons  to  the  crown,  and  then 
more  rapidly  ommbling  to  min  in  the  convulsion  of 
die  civil  war  between  the  two  competitors  for  tbe 
throne.  In  like  manner,  in  the  third  era,  we  have 
first  a  space  of  about  seventy  years,  from  tbe  ac- 
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ceuioD  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  destrn^lon  of  tba 
IlomUh  chnrcb  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  the 
crowD  WIS  employed,  not  m  moch  in  pDtting  down 
the  tettve  oppoaition  (for  of  rtwt  there  wms  dow 
little  or  bone)  u  in  diiencnmbering  ittelf  of  the 
mere  inert  mbbiah  of  the  old  strength  of  nrietoc- 
racy  and  feudalism ;  then  another  term  of  aboat 
the  same  length,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  which  monarchy  and  democracy,  now  the 
sole  occupants  of  the  field,  rather  made  preparation 
for  than  actually  began  to  wage  their  inevitable 
■truggle  i  and  last  of  all  the  somewhat  shorter 
apace  forming  the  period  we  are  now  reriewmg, 
over  the  whole  of  which  that  atruggle,  in  a  state 
of  teas  or  more  actirityt  may  ha  considered  as 
attending. 

Thaa  each  of  these  sneceauve  political  eonditioM 
has  striated  for  about  the  ordinary  term  of  an  en- 
tire human  life;  or  for  tlie  apace  ^  time  in  which 
it  ia  reckoned  that  two  generation  ara  Imm^t 
into  existence,  and,  of  conrae,  m  many  paaa  away. 
Every  second  generation,  therefore,  on  arriviDg  at 
middle  age,  haa  foand  itself  in  a  new  political  con- 
dition. In  other  words,  of  two  succesaive  genera- 
tions, the  one  born  at  the  commencemeot,  the  other 
at  the  middle,  of  the  apace  over  which  each  par- 
ticular condition  has  stretched,  only  the  former  has 
spent  the  whole  of  life  under  that  condition;  the 
latter  has  entered  upon  or  has  made  for  itself  a  new 
randition  by  the  time  the  half  of  its  d^  haa  been 
spent.  Perhaps  the  difference  in  the  original  cir- 
comstaocea  of  the  two  generatiooa  may,  in  part, 
account  for  the  one  having  thus  been  regularly  con- 
servative, the  other  innovating.  The  men  born  at 
the  eommuicement  of  the  existing  order  of  tfaingi 
have  known  it  in  the  bright  days  of  its  vernal  prom- 
ise, and  regard  it  besides  as  almost  of  their  own  cre- 
ation, or  a«  something  identified  with  themselves, 
simply  on  the  score  of  they  and  it  having  grown  up 
together;  their  sons  have  seen  it  only  io  the  dim- 
oesB  and  diaappointment  of  its  decline,  with  the 
gloss  of  novelty  not  only  nil  worn  off,  bat  probably 
converted  into  rust  and  clogging  corraption,  and, 
instead  of  any  attachment  to  it  as  a  system  of  their 
own  setting  up,  or  wbose  growth  haa  been  coin- 
cident with  theirs,  they  are  rather  apt  to  bb  impa- 
tient of  it  as  that  which  has  done  its  office  and  has 
no  more  bnainesa  in  the  world— «a  a  wom-ont  and 
obsolete  organisation  with  which  their  habiu  and 
foelinga  jar  and  jostle  at  all  points.  They  are  young, 
and  it  is  old ;  it  belongs  properly  to  one  age,  they  to 
another.  Thtia  it  happena  that,  while  the  one  gen- 
eration, on  arriving  at  manhood,  is  naturally  inclined 
to  maintain  things  as  they  are — to  make  its  pres- 
ent out  of  the  past — the  other  is  as  oatarally  and  as 
strongly  impelled,  on  attaining  the  age  of  action,  to 
seek  its  preaeat  in  the  fntare — to  aband(»  tbe  cer- 
tainty of  the  ancient  Ways  for  the  chances  of  a  new 
and  DUtried  career.  Of  course,  the  greater  length 
of  time  that  the  existing  order  of  things  has  biMed 
when  it  comes  to  their  tnrn  to  deal  with  it  makes  it 
the  easier  for  them  to  effect  its  modification;  for 
change  is  the  law  of  all  things  here  below,  and  the 
loneer  any  n-stam — politicnl  or  nf  whatever  other 


Und — ^has  been  in  opontlon,  the  more  r«ady  is  it  fur 
tranamntatioa  into  something  else. 

It  appeara.  then,  tfaa^  although  a  notion  of  poeti- 
cal fiieedom  of  a  mneh  wider  acope  may  have  always 
survived  from  the  time  of  the  Saxooa  in  die  fwm 
of  a  popular  inatinct,  yet  the  first  alleviatioa  of  the 
absolute  power  of  the  crown  that  was  actnally  real- 
ised in  England  consisted  only  in  the  tranafereoce 
of  a  part  of  that  power  into  the  hands  of  the  do- 
bility.  At  this  time  the  barons  were  the  only  rep- 
resentatives the  people  either  had  or  desired;  do 
higher  idea  of  good  government  was  entertained  bj 
the  rest  of  the  nation  than  that  it  consisted  io  a 
combination  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  To  this 
pi^nt  only  had  the  national  aspiratioos  reached  qtod 
at  tbe  date  of  the  extorting  of  the  Great  Charter  a 
centnry  and  a  half  after  the  Conqneat.  That  instni- 
ment,  than  the  fhU  aceorapiisfament  of  the  oatkwal 
demnnda  and  wisbea,  left  tbm  constitntioii,  in  so  &r 
at  the  paople  were  concerned,  the  sanne  as  it  hid 
been  left  by  the  Conqueror ;  the  only  difference  was, 
that  in  the  time  of  William  the  crown  kept  the 
barons  in  subjectioQ,  whereas  now,  under  John,  the 
barons  had  gotten  tbe  mastery  over  tbe  crown. 
The  advantages  that  fell  to  the  share  of  the  peo|rie 
were  only  indirect  aod  accidental;  they  obtained 
some  securities  against  oppression  by  the  gorern- 
ment,  but  any  share  tn  the  government  they  neither 
obtained  nor  seem  to  have  thought  of  potting  in  s 
claim  for.  Aod  even  after  tbe  principle  of  popular 
representation  was  brought  into  action,  it  had  variow 
stages  of  growth  to  paaa  tfarongb  before  it  becane 
wlnt  we  now  noderstand  it  to  mean.  For  a  kmg 
time  the  so-called  reproaantattveaof  the  peo|dewm 
little  more  than  the  anbeervlent  aoxiUnriea  at  one 
time  of  the  banns  against  the  crown,  at  anotber  of  As 
crown  against  tbe  barons ;  after  which,  on  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  ariatoeracy  voder  the  first 
two  Ttidors,  they  were  brought  down  for  a  seasoD  to 
the  still  humbler  position  of  the  mere  slaves  or  iDBtrn- 
meuts  of  the  crown — tbe  moat  obedient  agents  tod 
convenient  supporters  of  its  tyranny.  This,  bow- 
ever,  WBS  an  accidental  and  unnatural  state  of  thiD|;R, 
which  could  not  last  long;  for,  wliatever  might  be 
the  appearances  of  the  moment,  tbe  real  and  alti- 
mate  tendency  of  the  migb^  revolntions  io  chareh 
and  state  which  diatinguiahed  tbe  eariivr  part  of  tbe 
aizteenth  centnry,  of  those  of  them  avon  to  which 
tbe  royal  power  chiefly  owed  its  present  agpm^E*- 
ment — the  overllimw  first  of  faodalism  and  then  ef 
popery — aa  well  aa  the  growth  and  «xtannDai  pro- 
dtued  1^  nrione  eanaas,  of  iiHuiafoetarm,eonni«rce, 
and  wealth,  was  oaithar  arlatocratic  not  monarchical, 
hut  democntic,  or  favorable  to  tbe  development  and 
onward  movement  of  tbe  popular  principle  in  the 
conatitotioo ;  and,  accordingly,  tbe  later  half  of  tlut 
centnry,  comprising  tbe  whole  of  tbe  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth, when  an  orderly  and  atabla  govemmeot  at 
length  succeeded  to  the  weakness  and  oonfonon 
which  the  atorm  of  the  Reformation  had  left  behiad 
it,  may  be  oon^ered  as  the  age  in  which  tbe  feel- 
ing first  furly  rooted  itaelf  and  grew  «p  io  mfn'i 
minds  that  tbo  Commona*  House  was  a  power  in  ihe 
I  state  cofirdinnte  with  the  House  of  Lords  aod  iho 
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crown,  and  of  right  wbolly  tadepeDdant  of  either. 
Thb  feeliDg,  iadeed,  ai  haa  hai^ned  wiA  every 
other  great  priocifde  that  haa  impelled  or  agitated 
Ae  world,  remained  for  the  firat  atage  of  iti  ezist- 
•ocfl  litUe  more  than  a  mere  aspiratioo  or  article  of 
fuxh  I  it  bad  to  difAue  itaelf  and  to  gain  the  hearta 
of  men  before  it  eonid  move  either  their  hands  or 
their  tongnea ;  and,  accordiDgiy,  so  long  as  Elizabeth 
Kfed,  the  Hoose  of  Commons  rather,  as  we  have 
■aid,  made  preparation  for  asanming  its  dne  poBitioo, 
or  intimated  its  intention  of  asflaming  it  on  the  first 
fiiTorabla  opportunity,  than  decidedly  auerted  or 
tUsmpted  to  exercise  its  rights.  But  rb  soon  as  the 
Kepter  had  fallen  from  the  hand  of  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  Todors  into  that  of  the  first  and 
feeblest  of  the  Stnarta — from  that  of  the  manly 
qnees  into  Aat  of  the  womanly  king — tlie  atroggle 
began  in  good  earnest  between  die  eommeos  and 
the  crown — between  the  priociplea  of  monarchy  and 
to  earliest  kind  of  democraey. 

First,  for  a  apace  of  abont  nineteen  years,  bring- 
iuf  us  down  to  James's  hasty  dissolutioo  of  his  third 
pvltsmeDt,  in  January,  1622,  and  the  violent  meas- 
nres  by  which  that  act  was  accompanied,  we  liave 
the  two  perties  engaged,  with  little  intermission, 
in  so  active  trial  of  strength  with  each  other — 
tbe  king  striving  to  maintain  the  same  system  of 
government,  that,  namely,  of  a  dominant  preroga- 
tive and  a  sabservient  parliament,  which  had  been 
hitherto  anbmitted  to;  the  Commons  eUdeavor- 
iag  10  estaUiafa  in  the  practice  of  the  constitution 
what  tbey  bad  k>ng  held  to  be  the  principle  of  the 
coBstitiitioii — their  entire  independence  of  and  co- 
ordioate  Bnthoritj  with  the  crown.  Hia  poaitioo 
pve  the  king  the  advantage  in  this  contest  ao  far  aa 
to  enable  him  to  terminate  it  for  the  present  In  his 
•wa  &vMr;  bat  aneh  victories  over  the  8|ririt  of  the 
He  and  Uie  natural  pn^nm  and  tendency  of  event* 
are  always,  in  the  long  run,  fatal  to  the  power  that 
•cbieves  them:  by  dammiog  op  the  current  which 
it  can  neither  dry  op  nor  divert,  it  only  accumulates 
I  force  for  its  own  more  sure  destructioo.  For 
stMlber  term  of  abont  nineteen  years  the-  royal  au- 
thority remained  supreme;  a  few  more  endeavors 
were  made  to  bring  back  tbe  Honse  of  Commons 
under  ita  old  yoke,  which  failing,  parliaments  were 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  crown,  governing 
sloBe,  seemed  to  be  more  powerful  than  even  in  tbe 
of  Heniy  VIII.  Bnt  then,  with  the  inning 
of  the  Long  PariMment.  caine  down  Ifae  gathered 
■nengtti  of  the  demoemtie  princqtle  in  a  raaring 
torrent  which  ipeedBy  canied  every  thing  before 
it;  die  Commons  now  demanding  no  linger  mere 
iodf^odence  of  and  equality  with  the  crown,  but 
•Dpremaey  over  it,  and,  quickly  after,  the  sole  power 
ie  the  state.  And  this  attitude  democracy  pre- 
■erved,  to  theory  at  least,  and  it  may  also  be  said  in 
form— fw  the  protectorate  itaelf  was  only  de  mocracy 
enthroned — throaghoot  another  space  of  abont  nioe- 

leen  years. 

Bot  the  ^og  which  is  especially  to  be  noted  as 
diitioguishing  the  portion  of  the  contest  between  the 
crown  and  the  commons  which  fills  the  present  pe- 
riod.  is,  that  it  waa  now  for  the  first  time  that  the 


Men  sprung  np  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  hav- 
ing any  pofitical  rights.  That  idea  was  nnknown  to 
the  riberalitm  of  die  sixteenth  century,  which,  aa 
already  obaerved,  looked  no  farther  ^nn  to  the  po- 
litical emandpation  of  the  middle  ebsaes.  The  age 
of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  Commonwealth  is  that 
of  the  birth  of  geonine  democracy  in  England — of 
the  principle  that  the  laboring  classes  as  well  aa 
their  saperiors  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  leguht- 
tnre.  The  novel  doctrine,  iadeed,  remained  litde 
more  than  a  mere  speculation  throughoottbe  present 
period,  far  it  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  practically 
recognized  in  any  of  the  constitutions  through  which 
the  country  passed  between  tbe  destruction  and  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  government;  and  it  may 
be  that  it  haa  not  yet  been  eiUier  so  ren^ized  to 
any  eonriderahle  extent,  or  even  reduced  as  a  the- 
ory to  a  shape  so  definite  and  so  generally  concurred 
in,  as  to  make  ita  recognition  possaihle.  Bat,  still, 
for  (be  last  two  ceotaiiea,  the  spirit  of  democracy, 
understood  in  this  sense,  has  been  a  living  and  ac- 
tive principle  of  English  politics;  and  the  growth  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  popular  government  has  been 
such  that  no  system  of  government  can  now  be  de- 
fended on  any  other  professed  grounds  than  that  of 
its  tendency,  if  not  to  place  power  in  the  hands,  at 
least  to  promote  the  welfare,  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  population. 

From  the  present  period,  therefore,  we  may  dase 
the  commeocement  of  the  political  emancipation  of 
tbe  laboring  ckuaes,  aa  of  that  tif  the  middle  chsses 
from  the  last.  And  thii  single  fact  of  tbe  birth  of 
true  democracy  in  tiie  earlier  part  i^  the  aeven- 
teentfa  oenttiry  may  be  taken  as  a  sore  indicatien 
and  eridenee  that  the  general  social  improvement 
of  the  country  had  by  this  time  penetrated  down 
from  the  middle  to  the  working  classes,  and  that  the 
condition  of  the  latter  was  now  beginning  to  be  ele- 
vated by  the  extension  of  trade  and  manufacturea 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  former  had  been 
in  the  preceding  century. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  throughout 
tbe  first  two  thirds  of  the  present  period,  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  reign  of  James,  and  the  earlier 
part  of  that  of  Charles,  the  laboring  population  ttf 
England  were  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  an  ampler  meas- 
ure of  comfort  tbao  bad  fallen  to  their  lot  in  any 
former  age.  This  wns  primarily  the  cooseqaenoe 
of  the  wife  and  sueceaafnl  government  of  Elixabetb, 
■Dd  of  the  broad  fotindations  of  national  pmsperi^ 
tbat  were  then  hud ;  n  prosperity  wfaich  the  long 
continnance  of  peace  that  followad  nnder  Jamea 
allowed  to  deepen  and  extend  itaelf— tbat  long  peace, 
however,  being  also  in  the  main  a  bequest  of  the 
preceding  reign,  in  which  the  conntry  had  been 
raised  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  glory  that  it  conld  afford  to 
stand  for  many  years  even  the  pusillanimous  policy  of 
the  new  king.  The  union,  also,  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  island  into  one  kingdom  contributed  some* 
thing  to  the  internal  quiet  of  both.  And  as  for  the 
absolute  character  of  the  government,  that  was  n 
grievance  which  for  a  long  time,  however  galling  to 
the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  countryt  did  not  press  ae- 
verely  upon  any  of  the  iaterests  of  the  national  indns^ 
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try ;  even  the  occasional  acts  of  oppreuion  which 
proceeded  from  the  court,  or  frorn  the  aacoDstitu- 
tioqal  tritiaoala  it  had  set  up,  fell,  of  eoaree,  ooly 
apoa  iadividuBls,  and  ioterfered  little  with  either 
the  ffiat  or  the  enjoyraenta  of  the  great  masa 
the  people.  The  peraoDi  who  auffered  most  aa  a 
elau  were  the  Puritans ;  but  in  mai^  parts  of  the 
kingdom  there  were  no  Puritans,  and  they  formed 
nowhere  more  tiiaa  a  mere  sprinkling  <^  the  popn- 
bitlon  hBfora  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War, 
nor  were  even  they  ever  subjected  to  any  general 
persecution.  ladividnsla  of  their  nomber  were  fined 
and  imprisoned ;  bnt  whet  they  had  chiefly  to  com- 
plain of  as  a  body  was  merely  their  exclosion  from 
certain  civil  rights,  and  the  opposition  of  some  of 
the  existing  iastitutions  in  church  and  state  to  their 
peculiar  notions  and  tenets — ^vexations  and  hard- 
ships not  of  a  sort  greatly  to  affect  their  well-doing 
in  their  ordinary  worldly  caltings.  Indeed,  such  a 
revolution  as  that  which  overthrew  the  English 
monarchy  in  the  aeveoteeiltfa  century  would  aeem 
to  be  the  niUaral  oflapring  rtdier  of  public  ease  and 
plenty  than  of  the  opposite  state  of  tfainga,  and  to 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  national  prosperity 
and  aeeunulatad  wealth  as  the  wndition  of  its  being 
andertakea.  It  bore  in  aooe  of  its  features  the 
character  of  a  wild  outbreak  of  hunger  or  any  other 
kind  of  popular  wretchedness;  no  cry  for  bread  on 
the  part  of  the  people  was  heard  in  any  stage  of  it; 
it  was  from  beginning  to  end  a  war  of  opinions  snd 
principles — a  contest  about  right  and  wrong,  not  a 
scramble  for  food  or  a  quarrel  about  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.  The  only  shape  in  which  the 
question  of  property  came  to  be  agitated  waa  with 
reference  to  how  the  people  might  beat  secure  die 
poasession  of  the  proper^  they  had  already  acquired, 
or  had  in  their  hands  the  means  of  acquiring.  If 
the  subject  of  taxation  had  a  prominent  place  among 
the  national  grievances,  it  was  die  mode  of  it,  not 
the  amount  of  it,  that  was  complained  of;  the  twenty 
shillings  be  was  charged  for  ship-money  was  noth- 
ing to  Hampden,  bnt  his  being  charged  for  ship- 
money  at  all  was  in  principle,  in  his  estimation  and 
in  that  of  those  who  sided  with  him,  as  much  a 
wrong,  and  therefore  as  mnch  to  be  resisted,  as  if 
he  had  been  piUaged  by  the  government  of  half  his 
estate.  But  that  such  a  temper  should  be  gener- 
ally diffased  it  needed  that  wealth  or  the  comforts 
of  life  also  should  be  generally  diffused ;  for  a  peo- 
|de  will  not  take  up  and  act  upon  these  superla- 
tively-refined notions  of  tiieir  political  rights  till  after 
th^  have  become  somewhat  pampered  by  ease  and 
prosperi^,  and  been  made  jealous  and  sensitive  of 
the  first  advances  of  arbitrary  government  by  hav- 
tog  mnch  to  loae. 

The  picture  which  Clarendon  has  drawn  of  the 
economical  condition  of  tiie  kingdom  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the -war 
between  the  king  and  the  pariiament,  is  marked  by 
some  strokes  which  his  party  feelings  have  thrown 
in  ;  but,  if  we  divest  it  of  these,  it  is  probably  very 
little  overcharged.  For  twelve  years  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,"  he  observes, 
•«  the  kingdom  enjoyed  the  greatest  cdmi  and  the 


fullest  measure  of  feficity,  that  any  peo|de  to  uj 
age,  for  ao  long  time  ti^ether,  have  been  blessed 
with,  to  the  wonder  and  envy  of  all  the  other  parti 
of  Christendom."  "  The  happioeae  of  the  times  1 
now  mention,"  he  cooUnnee,  "was  invidioasly  set 
off  by  tUs  diatinetioo,  Uiat  every  other  kbgd«a. 
every  other  state  were  entangled,  and  aome  almost 
destroyed,  by  the  rage  and  fury  of  anna;  Aose  vriw 
were  engaged  in  an  amUtious  conl»ntion  with  their 
neighbors  haviog  the  view  and  apprehensiona  of  the 
miseries  and  desolation  which  they  saw  other  states 
suffer  by  a  civil  war ;  while  tiie  kingdoms  we  now 
lament  were  alone  looked  upon  as  the  garden  of  the 
world.  Scotland  (which  was  but  the  wilderness  of 
that  garden)  in  a  full,  entire,  and  undisturbed  pesce, 
which  they  had  never  seen — the  rage  and  barimrifin 
of  their  private  feuds  being  composed  to  the  rever- 
eoce  and  awe  of  public  justice — in  a  competency, 
if  not  in  an  excess  of  pleo^,  which  they  bad  never 
hoped  to  aee,  and  in  a  temper  (which  was  the  nt- 
niost  that  in  diose  di^  waa  desired  or  hoped  for) 
free  from  rebellioD.  Ireland,  which  had  been  a 
sponge  to  draw,  and  a  gulf  to  swallow,  all  that 
could  be  spared,  and  all  that  coidd  be  got,  from 
England,  merely  to  keep  the  repatathm  of  a  king- 
dom, reduced  to  that  good  degree  of  husbandry  and 
government,  that  it  not  only  subsisted  of  itself,  tod 
gave  this  kingdom  all  that  it  might  have  expected 
from  it,  but  realty  increased  the  revenue  of  the 
crown  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  besidet 
a  considerable  advantage  to  the  people  by  die  traffic 
nnd  trade  from  thence — arts  and  sciences  fmitfally 
.  planted  there ;  and  the  whole  nation  beginning  to 
be  so  civilized,  that  it  was  a  jewel  of  great  luster  ia 
the  royal  diadem.  When  these  outworks  were  tbof 
fortified  and  adorned,  it  was  no  wonder  if  England 
was  generally  thought  aecnre,  with  die  advantages 
of  its  own  climate— the  court  in  great  plenty,  or 
rather  (which  is  the  discredit  of  pleb^)  excess  and 
luxury — the  country  rich,  and,  vriilch  ie  more,  fully 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  its  own  wealth,  and  so  die 
easier  corrupted  vrith  the  pride  and  wantMioess  of 

it;  trade  increased  to  diat  degree  that  we 

were  the  exchange  of  Christendom  (the  revenas 
fi*ora  thence  to  the  crown  being  almost  double  to 
what  it  had  been  in  the  best  times),  and  the  ballioB 
of  neighbor  kingdoms  brought  to  receive  a  stsmp 
from  the  mint  of  England  ;  foreign  merchants  kxA* 
ing  upon  nothing  so  much  their  own  aa'wbat  they 
had  laid  ap  in  the  warebonaee  of  this  kingdom; 
the  royal  navy,  in  nnmber  and  equipage  mnch 
above  fmrmer  times,  very  fomudable  at  aea;  and 
the  reputatioD  of  the  greataess  and  power  of  As 
king  much  more  with  foreign  priocea  dwa  any  of 
his  progenitors ;  for  those  rough  eonraee  vriiicb 
made  him  perhaps  less  loved  at  home,  made  him 
more  feared  alunad,  by  how  much  the  power  of 
kingdoms  is  more  reverenced  than  their  justice  by 
their  neighbors;  and  it  may  be  this  consideiates 
might  not  be  the  least  motive,  and  may  not  be  tbs 
worst  excuse,  for  those  connsels."* 

If  we  go  into  details,  we  shall  find  that  the  partic- 
ular circumstaueea  which  influenced  the  eeonomicd 

1  HM.  i.  79. 
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eoBdiiioa  of  tfaa  coantry  daring  tbe  preMot  period 
mre  aeniy  tfio  flama  that  were  id  actioe  id  the 
lut,  ud  tbat  they  eootiDDed  to  operate  very  mnch 
la  before,  though  lODie  of  them  perhaps  wiUi  diniiD- 
iibed,  othera  with  aagmeDted  finve.* 

The  rate  of  increase  io  the  onniben  of  the  people 
—ID  ordioary  circamBtaDces  at  ooce  the  Bimplest 
ud  the  most  decisire  test  of  the  general  prosperity 
—was  probably  even  greater  during  the  first  forty 
years  the  eerenteeoth  ceotory  than  duriog  the 
lut  forty  of  the  sixteenth.  In  1663  John  Orant,  in 
bi>  ObservBtionB  on  the  Bilb  of  Mortality,  calcula- 
ted the  popolatioQ  of  England  and  Wales  at  not  far 
from  six  millioiM  end  ahalf;  and  LordChtef  Justice 
Hsle,  ID  his  OrigioatioD  of  Mankind  Considered, 
wiittao  io  1670,  aasnmes  that  it  was  then  not  less 
disn  serea  milUoai.  The  books  of  the  hearth-tax 
in  1665  are  atated  to  hare  ahown  the  nnmber  of  io- 
hsbited  hoDSM  to  be  1,330,000,  whiofa  wonid  ^e  a 
popnlalKm  of  mora  than  six  millioDB  and  a  half, 
mthoot  allowiog  for  oniiasioas,  if  we  sappoae  the 
namber  of  iohabitaots  io  each  bouse  to  be  fire  and 
two  fifths,  whkb  appears  to  be  the  lowest  average 
thftt  could  then  be  assigoed  for  the  whole  kingdom.* 
Oo  tbe  whole,  we  can  not  set  down  the  popolation 
of  Eoglaod  at  the  Restoration  at  much  under  six 
miUioQS  and  a  half,  Dor  at  less  than  six  millioos  at 
the  comraencemeot  of  the  Civil  War;  so  that,  if 
we  suppose  it  to  have  very  little  exceeded  five 
miUioDa  at  tfaa  death  of  Elisabeth,'  the  increase  io 
ibe  interveDiDg  forty  yeara  had  beeo  little  less  than 
K  millioa.  Daring  tiie'  five  or  ^  yean  of  iotesUoe 
diMuriiuee  mad  oonfuiion  that  fbUowed,  it  probity 
retragtaded  rather  than  advanced ;  bntt  aa  always 
h^peaa  in  meh  curenmstaDces,  it  would  only  for 
that,  when  ita  tide  tamed,  advaooe  the  fiutar,  till 
the  vacuum  was  filled  ap;  so  that  the  rate  of  ia<- 
crekse  on  the  whole  eighteen  or  twenQr  years  ex- 
tendiDg  to  the  Restoratioo  cootinaing  the  same  aa 
before,  the  six  millioos  woold,  by  the  eod  of  that 
time,  have  become  six  milUooi  and  a  haU^  as  we 
have  supposed. 

While  the  geoerel  population  of  the  kingdom, 
however,  was  thus  oodoobtedly  oo  the  iocreaae, 
appesraoces  in  particular  localities  cootioned  to  in- 
dicate the  reverse,  and  to  furnish  texts  for  many  a 
phoaible  laaientatioo  over  the  depopulaUoo  and  de- 
cay Uie  country,  just  aa  in  tbe  preceding  period, 
ud,  indeed,  iu  every  period  of  (he  world's  history.* 
Tnde,  as  ita  nature  is,  constantly  develo|riDg  new 
Mergies  and  flading  ont  uew  fields  of  anterinise,  of 
conrae  shifted  ila  hannfis  according  to  the  exigency 
<tf  ehenmstaoees.  Thus  it  appears  that  while  the 
growth  of  manufactures  and  of  intercourse  with 
diatsDt  parts  of  the  earth  was  begiooiog  to  give  im- 
portance to  other  places  that  had  heretofore  been  of 
tittle  note,  most  of  the  old  sea-ports  on  the  eastern 
and  aootbern  coast,  which,  so.  long  sa  our  foreign 
trade  was  eoofioed  to  tbe  opposite  coasts  of  France, 
HoIUud,  and  Germany,  had  been,  among  tbe  busiest 
sod  most  prosperous  towns  in  the  kingdcmk.  were 
•Inidy  flilUng  faila  that  declining  state  in  wbiob, 


•  Im  ChBlBMni*i  CMmta,  p.  97. 
«  tanLii.  pp.  868,870. 


with  few  exceptions,  they  have  oontintted  to  the 
present  day.  A  pamphlet,  recommending  the  en- 
coarageroent  of  the  herring  fishery,  pnbKriied  in 
1614,  particularly  meationa  Colchester,  Harwich, 
Orfbrd,  Aldboroogh,  Dnnwteh,  Warderswich,  South- 
wold;  Yarmouth,  Blackley,  Wells  fin  Norfolk), 
Lynoe,  Boston,  and  Hull,  as  reduced  to  an  exceed- 
ingly poor  and  beggarly  condition.^  When  a  new 
tax  was  imposed  by  the  parliament  it  cootioned  to 
be  the  practice  to  exempt  or  make  remisBiooe  to 
certain  towos  on  account  of  tbe  poverty  and  decay 
into  which  they  had  fiUlen :  thus,  an  act  of  1624, 
grantiog  certain  subudies  to  his  nmje»ty,  directs,  in 
nearly  the  same  form  of  words  which  bad  for  many 
years  beeo  used  in  all  such  grants,  that  the  amount 
of  dCeOOO  should  be  deducted  from  each  tenth  and 
fifteendi,  "  in  reHef,  CMofbrt,  and  diMhai|;e  of  ^« 
poor  towns,  cities,  and  boroughs  of  this  your  nid 
realm,  wasted,  desolate,  or  destroyed,  or  over 
greatly  impoverished,  after  audi  rate  as  was  and 
bath  before  thia  time  been  bad  and  made  to  every 
shire,  aod  to  be  divided  in  snch  manner  and  form  as 
heretofore  for  ooe  whole  fifteen  and  teiith  bath  been 
bad  and  divided.'"  But,  notwithstanding  a  few  int' 
stances  of  exception,  the  evidences  of  tlie  general 
advance  of  populatioo,  as  well  as  of  wealth,  at  this 
time,  were  visible  to  all  cloar  and  impartial  eyes. 
"The  act,"  to  qnote  the  summary  of  a  modern 
writer,  "  wbicb  in  1623  reduced  tbe  interest  of 
money  to  eight  per  cent,  from  ten,  shows  sntt^ 
entiy,  even  agunst  the  preamble  of  it,  that  comr- 
plains  of  decline,  bow  much  the  utfnu  bad  proir 
pered,  and  was  than  advancing  to  a  hi^wr  state  of 
improvament.  Sndi  laws  can  navar  be  aafoly  en- 
acted till  all  parties,  the  lenders,  as  wdl  as  tlia 
borrowers,  are  properly  prepared  to  raeaive  theuk 
The  cheerfhInesB  of  honest  Stow  lad  him  to  see 
and  to  represent  tiw  state  of  Bng^d  during  Uw 
reign  of  James  as  it  really  was.  He  eays,  as  Cam- 
den had  Bud  before  him  in  1580,  tlwt  it  would  io 
time  be  iocrediUe,  were  there  not  due  mention 
made  of  it,  what  great  increase  there  is  within  these 
few  years  of  commerce  and  wealth  througlaoot  tbe 
kingdom;  of  tbe  great  buildiog  of  royal  and  mer- 
cantile ships ;  of  the  Tepeo|diDg  of  oitiM,  towoa, 
and  villages ;  besides  tbe  sudden  augmentation  of 
fair  and  costly  buildings."' 

Some  ideaof  the  state  of  tbe  kingdom  iu.difierent 
loealitiea,  in  respect  of  waabb  and  pc^lation,  in 
tbe  rmgn  of  James  L,  aa  eompared  willi  Hs  ttMto  at 
praaent,  may  be  gadwred  from  a  fow  notices  in 
Camden's  Britannia,  the  last  edition  of  wbiob, 
published  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  appeared  in 
1607.  Plymoath  is  described  as  having  grown  up  in 
the  last  age  from  a  small  fisher-village :  the  ai^oin- 

>  BnglBnd'i  Way  to  Win  Wealth,  An.,  qootad  in  E4mi*b  Simte  of 

tba  Poor,  i.  191. 

>  8Ut.Sl  Jmui.  q.  S3  (orMiHsnoiaulitiiioi).  CbmlaMrafEattiMta, 
p.  43)  liu  nprmantcd  tikit  u  m  gnot  "  for  Uia  rajMnuoa  of  ilacajriiif 
ciliet  uul  towni .  .  .  though,"  h«  adda,  "  it  ia  not  eaij  to  t«11  how 
money  wai  ftciDallf  appliad."  And  AudonoB  Mid  Macphenon  imdi 
to  W*  nndnatood  tlw  ctaoM  in  tb*  waw  mm.— Sm  llKplt«TM«*a 
Anoal*  oT  C omnia (bars  tnucribad  Tron  Andanon},  li.  936.  Tbare 
can  ba  do  doubt,  wa  appraband,  tbat  tb«  rtUt/  waa  maralj  an  exemp- 
ttoB  from  n  put  «f  iIm  tax  allowtd  to  certain  towoa. 

>CbslMn.BrtiMta.p.41 
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iDg  towD  of  Devooport,  now  coDtainiDg  fifty  thou*  [ 
■and  iDlnbitaDU,  existed,  if  at  all,  only  ae  a  Bobnrb 
of  Flyinoutfa)  which  itself  is  Btated  to  be  not  very- 
large  ;  indeed,  it  had  only  one  church  till  about  the 
year  1640.  Lyane.  of  which  tiie  popalatmn  now 
vnoants  to  nearly  fiiur  tbonnnd  sonb,  is  deicribed 
u  a  little  town,  icarc«ly  to  be  called  a  wa-port. 
though  frequented  by  fiBhermen ;  and  Poole*  of 
which,  the  present  popnlatioD  ia  not  mnch  under 
nine  thooMndt  had  been  in  the  preceding  age 
merely  n  aadge-plot  with  a  few  fiBhermen's  huta, 
and  wns  aa  yet  only  a  amall  town,  thoogh  having 
some  fair  buildingB  and  a  well-frequented  market. 
PortBmonth  ia  described  aa  being  very  popnloaa  in 
time  of  war,  but  not  ao  in  time  of  peace :  it  had 
only  one  church,  an  ancient  building.  Brightoo, 
now  having  between  forty  and  fifty  thonaand  inhabit- 
aotB,  ia  merely  mentioned,  by  the  nnipe  of  Bright- 
helmsted,  as  a  atation  on  the  coast.  Yarmontb  had 
as  yet  but  one  chorch ;  and  Lynne,  thon^  only  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  was,  ^*  for  the  number 
of  merchants,  beauty  of  birildinga,  and  wealth  of 
the  citiaens,  beyond  diapnte  the  best  town"  in  Nor- 
Iblkt  with  Uie  exceptioa  only  of  Norwich,  which, 
although  still  a  large  and  populous  place,  was  cooaid- 
erably  declined  from  its  ancleat  greatneaa,  its  fifty 
churches  having  been  reduccKi  to  between  thirty 
and  forty.  Lincoln  was  still  more  decayed  :  <•  It  is 
incredible,"  says  Camden  of  tbia  town,  "  how  it 
hath  sunk,  by  degrees,  under  the  weight  of  time; 
for  of  fifty  cfaurchea  that  were  remembered  in  it  by 
our  gnind&thers,  there  are  now  acarce  eighteen 
remaining."  Birmingham,  called  Bremicham,  is 
described  as  already  "awarmiDg  with  inhabitants, 
and  echoing  with  the  soise  of  anvils ;"  but  its  popu- 
lation was  aa  yet  probably  not  a  twentieth  part  of 
what  it  now  is.  Haltfaic,  with  its  sin^e  puish 
ehureb,  already  contained  about  twelve  thmiaand 
iahabitante;  **ao  that,"  continues  the  account,  ••the 
parisbionara  are  wont  to  oay  that  they  can  reckon 
-more  men  in  their  parish  than  any  kind  of  animal 
whatever ;  whereas,  in  the  most  fruitful  places  of 
England  elsewhere,  one  shall  find  thonaanda  of 
sbeep,  but  so  few  men  in  proportion,  that  one  would 
think  they  had  given  place  to  sbeep  and  oxen,  or 
were  devoured  by  them.  The  induatry  of  the  in- 
habitants ia  also  admirable,  who,  notwithstanding  an 
unprofitabloi  barren  aoil,  not  fit  to  live  in,  have  so 
floarished  by  the  cloth  trade  (which  within  these 
Mven^  years  they  first  fell  to)  thalt  they  are  very 
rich,  and  have  gained  a  reputation  for  it  above  their 
neighbors ;  which  eoofirins  the  truth  of  that  old 
obaervation,  that  a  barren  country  is  a  great  whet  to 
the  induatry  of  the  nativea,  which  we  find  that 
Norioberg  in  Germany,  Venice  and  Genoa  in  Italy, 
and,  lastly,  Limoges  in  Franca  (all  situated  in  bar- 
ren soils)  have  ever  been  very  flourishing  cities." 
As  a  proof  of  *•  the  vast  growtb  and  increaBe  of  this 
town,"  an  old  account  is  afterward  quoted,  by  which 
it  appears  that,  in  1443,  there  were  only  thirteen 
booses  in  Halifax ;  and  that,  in  1566,  this  small  pop- 
ulation had  increased  to  "above  five  hundred  and 
twenty  householders  that  kept  fires  and  answered 
the  vicar."  Sfaefflald  Is  described  as  ••remarkable. 


among  other  lUtU  towns  hereabouts,  for  blacksniithi, 
great  plenty  of  iron  being  dug  in  theae  parts Kti 
this  reputation  the  place  had  hod  for  eentoriea  be- 
fore ;  for  Chancer,  in  bis  Canterbury  Tales,  fau 
armed  bis  Miller  of  Trompington  with  a  ShefikU 
knife: 

A  Bhaftld  IhwlUt  taui  ba  In  Ua  han.i 
Bradford,  now  a  town  widi  fattx  thonsaod  inhalH^ 
anta,  is  merely  named ;  HaddwsBeld,  with  half  u 
many,  ia  not  mentioned  at  all.  HuH,  ^longh  a  pkce 
of  no  great  antiquity,  "  by  degrees,"  says  Camden, 
•>  has  grown  to  auch  a  figure,  that  for  stately  bnild- 
ings,  strong  forts,  rich  fleets,  resort  of  merefaaats. 
and  plenty  of  all  things,  it  is  the  most  celebrated 
mart-town  In  these  parts.  All  this  increase  ia  ow* 
ing  partly  to  Michael  de  la  Pole,  who,  upoa  fail 
advaocement  to  the  earldom  of  Suffolk,  by  Kia| 
Richard  II.,'  procured  them  their  privileges,  sod 
partly  to  their  trade  of  Iceland  fish  dried  and  hard- 
ened, and  by  them  called  stock-fish,  which  bae 
atrangely  enriched  the  town."  A  few  years  later 
tiian  thia,  however,  aa  we  have  seen  above,  HnD 
had  begun  tv  be  reckoned  among  the  places  of  de- 
clining trade  and  population.  Berwly  was  abs 
already  a  very  large  and  populous  town ;  its  flour- 
ishing condition  is  attributed  to  a  privilege  the  inbsb- 
itaou  bad  of  paying  no  toll  or  custom  in  any  fan 
or  town  of  England.  Sunderland  was  then  aa  <A- 
Bcure  village,  and  ia  not  even  mentioned  by  CarodeD- 
The  part  of  the  kingdom  lying  "  beyond  the  mooDt- 
ains  toward  the  Western  Ocean"  he  seems  to 
regard  not  only  as  a  foreign,  but  as  hardly  a  civilixed 
country.  "Aod  firat,"  he  aays,  "of  the  people  of 
Lancashire,  whom  I  approach  with  a  kind  of  dread: 

may  it  forbode  no  ill  Hovrever,  that  I  rosy 

not  seem  wanting  to  this  county,  I  will  run  the  has- 
ard  of  tlia  attempt;  lu^ng  tlMt  the  divine  aasist- 
ance,  which  hath  favored  me  in  the  rest,  will  not 
foil  me  in  this."  Proceeding,  aceordingiy*  to  bis 
survey,  he  describes  Rochdale  aa  •*  a  market-town 
of  no  small  rewrt;"  Bury  as  another  no  way  infe- 
rior to  it;  and  Manchester  as  sorpasaing  »all  the 
towna  hereabouts  in  building,  popnlonsness,  wooleo 
manufacture,  market-place,  and  chorcb."  Liver- 
pool- ia  merely  noticed  under  the  name  of  Lither- 
poole,  commonly  shortened  into  Lirpool,  aa  "tbe 
most  convenient  and  usual  place  for  setting  sail  into 
Ireland;  but  not  so  eminent  for  antiquity  is  fer 
neatness  and  populonsness."  Of  Lancaster  it  '» 
said,  *•  At  present  tbe  town  is  not  populous,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  all  .husbandmen;  for  Ibo 
grounds  about  it  are  well  cultivated,  open  and  fresh, 
and  witiwttt  any  want  of  wood."  Preaton  is  ealM 
"  a  lai^  town,  handsome  and  populous  for  tfae» 
parts;"  Blackburn  is  merely  mentioned;  Ashlon, 
Bolton,  OUham,  Salford,  and  aeveral  more  places, 
now  containing  each  from  ^gbt  or  ten  to  above  6ltr 
thousand  infaabitanta,  are  not  even  mentioned,  eii*t- 
ing,  aa  they  did,  if  at  all,  merely  as  obscure  aad  in- 
signifioant  villages.  Kendal  is  described  as  "s  v»rj 
populoua  town,"  with  "two  streeta  crossing  each 
other,"  and  as  "  very  eminent  for  the  woolen  mso- 
ufoctnre,  and  for  the  induetry  of  tbe  intMbilaoU. 

1  OMi.T*ln,SaU.  )  SMwLii-p  in ' 
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ftfao  tnde  throi^oat  Ebghud  with  their  wooho 
cktth."  Api^eby  wu  alreatdy  lallen  iato  the  mme 
decay  in  wbieh  it  itill  remaioi :  "  NoAiag,"  m^b 
Csmden.  is  memorable  about  it  beudei  iti  antiqui- 
ty Bod  lituatioD  It  ii  so  slenderly  peopled, 

sod  the  bnildiogs  are  so  mean,  tbat.if  anliqaiQr  did 
Dot  make  it  Uie  chief  town  of  the  county,  and  the 
usizes  ware  not  held  in  the  castlet  which  is  the 
chief  jail  for  malefactors,  it  would  be  but  very  little 
iboTe  8  village."     Whitehaven,  now  coouining 
fifteen  thousand   inhabitants,  ia   not  mentioned. 
Newcastle  is  called  the  glory  of  all  the  towns  in 
NonhamberlaDd,and  ia  represented  as  being  a  very 
thriving  place«  and  rapidly  increasing — carrytog  on 
a  groat  tnda  both  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  the 
coDtinent,  and  with  other  parta  of  England,  eapft- 
ciiUy  in  sea-coal,  of  which  the  aarTonnding  country 
yielded  great  abandonee.   Camden,  however,  main- 
taiDB  that  the  conditioD  and  mannera  of  the  Nor- 
tbnmbrians  on  the  Border  still  continued  the  same 
u  they  had  been  described  by  ^neas  Sylvias  (after- 
ward Pope  Pius  II.),  who  passed  through  this 
county  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  which  he  had 
(isited  as  legate,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tory.   "  A  certain  river,"  says  his  narrative,  "  fall- 
iog  from  a  high  mountain,  parts  the  two  kingdoms, 
orer  which  ^oeas  ferried  ;  and,  coming  to  a  large 
village  about  suoset,  he  alighted  at  a  coaotryman's 
house,  where  he  supped  with  the  curate  of  the 
place  and  his  host.    The  table  was  plentifully  fur- 
hiihed  with  pottage*  hens,  and  geese ;  but  nothiog 
of  either  bread  or  wioa  appeared.    All  the  men 
lod  women  of  the  town  flocked  in,  as  to  some 
nraoge  sight ;  and  as  our  eouotrymeo  use  to  admire 
the  Ethiopians  or  Indians,  so  these  people  stared 
at  JEaetM,  asking  the  curate  what  countryman  he 
wu ! — what  his  errand  could  be  ? — and  whether  he 
were  a  Christian  or  no?    But  ^neas,  being  aware 
of  the  scarcity  he  should  meet  with  on  this  road, 
bad  been  accommodated  by  a  monastery  with  a 
niodlet  of  red  wine  and  some  loaves  of  bread. 
\VheD  these  were  brought   to   the   table  they 
were  more  astoaisbed  than  before,  having  never 
Men  either  wine  or  white  bread."    The  account 
goes  on  to  relate  that  men  and  their  wives  same 
crowding  round  the  table,  and,  handling  the  bread 
ud  ameUing  to  the  wine,  begged  with  inch  impor- 
tsoity  to  taste  die  nokuown  &re,  Uiat  there  was 
nothing  for  it  bnt  to  deal  the  whole  among  them. 
At  hst,  at  a  lata  hoar*  all  the  men,  including  both 
the  curate  and  the  host,  ran  off  in  a  body,  saying 
they  Were  going  to  take  refuge  in  a  tower  at  some 
dutanee  off,  fur  fear  of  the  Scots,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  cross  the  river  at  low-water  in  the  night, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  and  plundering  them. 
But  although  they  carried  the  children  with  them, 
they  left  the  women,  notwithstanding  that  several 
of  tbem,  both  wives  and  maida,  were  very  hand- 
Htne,  hot  thinking,  it  seems,  that  they  would  take 
much  harm  from  any  treatment  they  were  likely  to 
receive  at  the  bands  of  the  Scota.   Nor  woold  they 
soy  meaaa  be  permaded  to  tnke  the  legate  him- 
■slf  sJong  with  them,  though  he  very  importuoately 
iMMngbt  them  to  do  to.   \*  Thna,"  he  contiDnes, 


**iEneaB  was  left  alone,  with  only  two  semnni  and 
8  guide,  among  a  hundred  woman,  who,  aittiog  in 
a  ring,  with  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  them,  spent  dia 
night  aleeplesa  in  draasing  of  hemp  and  chatting 
with  the  interpreter.  When  the  night  was  well 
advanced  they  heard  a  mighty  noise  of  dof^a  barking 
and  geese  gagling;  whereupon  the  women  slipped 
off  several  ways,  and  the  gnide  ntn  away,  and  all 
wAs  in  such  confusion  as  if  the  enemy  had  been 
upon  ^em.  But  ^neas  thought  it  his  wisest 
course  to  keep  close  in  his  bedchamber,  which  was 
a  stable,  and  there  await  the  issue;  lest,  ranning 
out,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  country,  he 
should  be  robbed  by  the  first  man  he  met.  Pres- 
ently, bnth  the  women  aud  the  guide  retnrn,  ac- 
qnaiattng  them  that  all  was  watt,  and  that  tbay  were 
fiiends,  and  no  anemias,  who  were  arrived.**  Thia 
is  rather  like  a  deacriptioo  of  savage  life  than  of  tha 
rudest  form  of  civilisatioii;  but  die  namtive  be- 
trays, if  not  the  proverbial  exaggeration  of  a  trav- 
eler, at  least  the  ignorant  wonder  of  a  foreigner ; 
and  ^nens,  though  he  may  not  have  materinlly 
misstated  what  he  actually  saw,  has  probably  mis- 
taken the  meaning  of  many-  things.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  believe,  notwithstanding  Camden's  assertion,  that 
the  borderers  hnd  not  made  a  considerable  advance 
in  civilization  in  the  space  of  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  that  had  elapsed  since  their  wild  condi- 
tion and  manners  had  astonished  the  literary  and 
elegant  Italian. 

Little  precise  informatiou  is  to  be  recovered  ra- 
spectiug  the  state  of  tha  country  during  the  war 
between  tha  king  and  the  parliament,  Ae  hia- 
torians,  as  usual,  confining  their  detatli  almost 
exclusively  to  parliamentary  and  military  opera- 
tions; bnt  of  course  this  must  hava  been  a  time  of 
general  pressure  and  suffering  among  all  classes. 
As  far,  however,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  ac- 
counts that  have  come  down  to  us,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  was  ever,  for  even  the  shortest 
period,  any  general  interrnptioo  of  the  induatry  of 
the  kingdom,  or  that  the  mechanism  of  society  was 
ever  suspended  or  seriously  deranged  in  any  of  its 
ordinary  movements.  The  laws  for  the  pnnish- 
ment  of  crime  continued  to  be  administered,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  necessities,  and  no  doubt  also  some- 
times the  license,  of  war  gave  impunity  to  mauy 
acts  that,  at  auother  time,  would  hava  bean  pr«- 
vented  or  visited  penally ;  and  tha  fields  were  enl- 
tivBted,  and  every  kind  of  handicraft  |^ied,  as  nsual, 
except  only  in  the  few  localities  which  were  actually 
at  any  particular  moment  the  scenes  of  military  op- 
erations—the ground  on  which  a  battle  was  fought 
or  a  siege  was  carried  on.  At  one  time  or  other, 
however,  nearly  every  part  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  felt  the  burning  plowshare  of  war  in 
the  course  of  the  ten  years  tiiat  followed  the  raising 
of  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham,  in  August, 
1642;  and  while  some  towns  sad  districts  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  commotion  or  military 
occupation  during  a  great  part  of  that  time,  others 
were  in  shwtar  space  half  ruined  by  a  shsrper  vis; 
itotion.  Then  tha  extraordinary  pecuniary  azae- 
tions  to  wbicb  the  natioo  was  subjected  were  ^uch 
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M  woDid  have  beea  sererely  feh  eTeo  in  tbe  moit 
flouriBhiog  oonditioD  of  tnda  mad  iodnstry,  and 
mast  have  proved  doubly  opfmiiive  in  iiich  a  tine 
of  genenl  ombarntftment  aiad  the  partnl  ttopfing 
up  of  moit  of  the  ofaaDiiela  io  vriilch  the  wealth  of 
the  cMHiDtry  had  beeo  acciutomed  to  flow.  Ao- 
ocher  great  evil  woald  be  the  moltitude  of  penoDS, 
who,  torn  frotn  their  usual  occapations  by  ^e  mifi- 
tary  levies,  or  throwo  loose  from  them  by  the  shtftsk 
givea  to  the  whole  fabric  of  the  DBtioual  industry, 
would  go  to  swell  tbe  crew  of  idlers  and  VBgntDti 
liTiDg  upon  beggary  and  plunder,  and  to  spread  the 
hotbed  of  dissoluteneBS  and  crime.  All  this  could 
not  fail  to  produce  not  only  much  lodiTidaal  snffer- 
iog,  but  for  a  time  a  feebleoesa  and  lethargy  of  alt 
the  forces  of  the  social  aystem,  and  a  retrograde 
movement  both  of  the  wealth  and  the  populaiioo  of 
the  eouotry. 

But  Uie  racorery  of  tbe  country  from  thia  tern- 
povary  fever  nod  languor  was  followed  by  a  health 
and  strength  thnt  speedily  carried  it  forward  much 
farther  than  it  had  fallen  behind  io  the  'career  of 
eocial  advaDcement.  All  authorities  agree  in  tea* 
tifying  to  the  prosperity  which  England  enjoyed 
from  the  termination  of  the  war  to  the  death  of 
Cromwell.  "  When  this  tyrant  or  protector  (oa 
some  call  him),"  observes  the  writer  of  a  tract  pub- 
lished after  the  Restoration,  "turned  out  the  Long 
Parliameot  (in  April,  1653),  the  kingdom  was  ar- 
rived at  the  highest  jntcfa  of  trade,  wealth,  and 
honor  that  it  io  aoy  age  ever  yet  knew.  The 
trade  appeared  by  the  great  sums  offered  then  for 
the  costoms  aod  excise,  ^£900,000  a-year  being  re- 
fused. The  riches  of  the  oation  showed  itself  in 
the  high  value  that  land  and  all  our  native  com- 
modities bore,  which  are  the  certain  marks  of  op- 
ttlency."*  According  to  Child,  in  bis  Discourse  of 
Trade,  the  current  price  of  land  u  England  in 
1631  was  DO  more  than  twelve  years'  purchase : 
Sir  Charles  Davenaot  states  that,  in  1666,  it  had 
risen  to  from  fourteeo  to  sixteen  years'  purchaae.* 
The  prices  of  all  descriptions  of  agricultural  prod- 
uce were  generally  (for  there  was  still  much  flue- 
toatiou)  higher  throughout  the  present  period  than 
they  had  ever  been  known  to  be  before.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  Windsor  TaUes,  that  the  average 
price  of  middling  wheat,  from  1606  to  1625,  was 
about  34*.  per  quarter;  but  it  was  sometimes  as 
high  as  58s.,  and  somnrimes  aa  low  as  29s.  or  30«. 
It  continued  to  rise  throughout  the  eariy  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  never  being  lower  than  44s. 
from  1630  to  1640,  and  sometimes  reaching  56s>  or 
58s.  In  1631  it  was  6Bs.  No  accounts  have  been 
preserved  of  tbe  year  1643  and  the  three  following 
years.  In  1646,  the  price  was  48«. ;  in  1647,  734. 
ed.;  io  1648.  ed«.;  in  1649,809.;  in  1650,  76«.  8d.; 
in  1651,  73«.  4d.  After  this  it  declined  for  a  few 
years,  falling  in  1654  so  low  as  to  Q6a. ;  but  its 
average  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  protectorate 
exceeded  45i.  From  the  accounts  of  tbe  pur- 
veyora  of  Prince  Henry's  household,  about  1610,  it 
appears  that  the  price  of  beef  was  then  nbont  3jd.t 
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and  of  mutton  about  SJd.  the  pound.*  The  pricesoT 
many  articles  of  provision  in  London  wane  fixed  bj 
a  royal  proclamation  in  1633,  tbe  object  appareody 
being  to  bring  tbem  back  to  the  usual  ratM,  which 
had  been  nmstdenUy  advanced  by  maeardQruiihs 
preceding  year.  A  iht  ej^et  is  directed  to  be  sold 
for  from  7«.  to  9s.,  aceordtng  ts  the  season  of  the 
year;  a  pheasant  cook  for  6«. ;  a  pheasant  heo  br 
5i. ;  a  turkey  cock  of  the  best  sort  for  4s. ;  the  best 
turkey  hen  for  3i. ;  a  duck  for  Bd.;  the  best  fat 
goooe  io  the  market  for  2i. ;  a  capon  fot  and  emm- 
med,  of  the  best  sort,  for  &«.  4d. ;  the  best  pallet 
for  Is.  6<^. ;  the  best  heo  for  It. ;  a  chicken  of  tbe 
best  and  largest  sort  for  6d. ;  a  rabbit  for  7d.  or 
Sd. ;  a  dozen  of  tame  pigeons  for  Gt. ;  throe 
for  Id.  t  B  pound  of  the  best  salt  butter  for  i\d. ; 
of  llie  best  fresh  for  &d.  or  6d,,  aeeordhig  to  the 
season.  The  prices  of  some  other  necesairieB  are 
also  added,  among  vAich  are  taBow  candlea,  made 
of  wick,"  3ld.  the  pound ;  **  made  of  eotton,"  id.; 
a  sack,  containing  fonr  buahels,  of  the  beatold  char- 
coals, 1$.  Zd.;  a  sack  of  the  beat  and  largest  snnH 
conis,  Gd. ;  a  thousand  of  the  best  Kentish  billets, 
IGs.  Thia  same  year  an  ordinance  wae  issued  hj 
the  Star  Chamber  establishing  various  regulatioDS 
for  keeping  down  the  prices  of  provisions,  wbicb 
hnd  been  raised  by  the  scarci^,  in  Loodoo  sod 
Westminster.  One  of  them  in  consideration  of 
"the  exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  vintners  for 
dressing  and  selling  proviaioDa,"  probilHted  persoiis 
in  that  bDsiness,  for  the  future,  from  aelSng  nj 
thing  but  bread  and  wine,  or  permitting  any  flesh, 
or  other  sorts  of  provisions,  to  he  brought  into  their 
houses,  to  be  there  eaten  by  any  of  ilieir  guests. 
Another  liojolned  that  keepers  of  vietnaling-hooset, 
who,  it  is  alBrmed,  had  of  late  greatly  enhanced 
the  prices  of  their  ordinaries,  should  henceforth 
take  no  more  of  each  gnest  for  a  meal  than  ivro 
shillings,  which  was  to  ioclade  wine  and  beer ;  and 
from  a  servant  no  more  than  eigfatpeoce.  Some 
articles  of  food  that  are  now  plentiful,  or  compara- 
tively eommoD,  were  still  rare,  and  consequent); 
dear,  in  England  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  aevea- 
teentb  century.  Though  coffee,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  introduced  a  few  years  before  tbe  ReatoiattoD, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  tea  was;  and  sugar, 
though  it  bad  been  long  known,  was  as  yet  only  im- 
ported in  small  quantities,  and  bore  a  high  pike. 
In  1619  we  And  the  price  of  two  canliflowen  set 
down  at  3s.,  and  that  of  sixteen  artiebokes  at  Ss. 
id. ;  and  among  the  articles  provided  only  a  few 
years  before  for  tbe  household  of  James's  qneeo 
are  a  few  potatoes,  which  are  charged  at  St.  the 
pound.  At  this  time,  and  down  to  a  considerably 
later  date,  the  atual  bread-corn  of  the  poorer  sort 
of  the  people  of  England  was  barley,  as  is  distinctly 
stated  in  a  royal  ordinance  dated  in  1646,  which 
Rymer  has  printed.'  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  as  appears  from  tbe  Hooeebold  Book  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  attorney-general,  tbe  ser 
rants  of  great  fomilies  commonly  ate  lye-bread; 
and  large  qoanUtiesof  natmeal  were  also  ooasnnHML 
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Abon  tWBD^  ihrae  ot  beat  besides  other  neat,  irore 
coDMimed  every  week  in  Sir  Edward's  fiunily, 
while  in  Loodoo,  at  theu-  resideoca  in  the  Castle 
Yard,  Halborn ;  and  yet  at  diis  time,  coaaiderably 
■Dore  thao  a  third  of  the  vrtiole  year  eoontted  of 
fish-days.  which  are  believed  to  have  beea  nnivar- 
sullj  tad  strictly  obserred.  Coke  receired  numer- 
ous presents  of  backs,  heronshaws,  swans,  march- 
pftoea  (or  sweet  bisouit],  and  fniit;  but  not  many 
garden  vegetables  seem  to  have  been  used,  only  a 
few  ooioos,  leeks,  carrots,  and  radishes  being  pur- 
cbised,  apparently  to  make  pottage  for  the  poor. 
The  price  of  linen  at  this  time,  at  least  of  good 
qdslity,  was  very  high,  if  we  may  jadge  from 
Sbakspeare's  Henry  the  Fourth,  where  Dame 
<{aickty  affirms  that  the  hollaod  of  which  she  had 
made  FalatalTa  diirts  bad  coat  her  eight  ahilliDga 
the  eD.  Thia  is  confirmed  by  what  Phi&p  Stnbbea 
tells  us  io  hia  Anatomy  of  Abtiaes,  of  which  ihe 
second  edition  ¥ras  ptiblished  in  1595,  that  the 
mesnest  shirt  cost  baUr-a-erowa,  and  some  as  much 
utcD  pouoda.  Tbe  price  of  wool  was  also  very  high 
tbroughout  the  reign  of  Jamee,  till  a  proclsmation 
nbicb  he  issued  in  July,  1622,  prohibiting  its  ex- 
portation, brought  it  down  from  335.  to  IBt.  the  tod, 
or  from  above  Is.  2d.  to  not  quite  8d.  per  pound. 
Some  years  afterward,  however,  the  price  again 
rose,  having  been  245.  the  tod  in  1641 ;  37j.  6d.  in 
1646;  405.  in  1649;  and  between  1650  and  1660 
nnpng  from  225.  6d.  to  60«.' 

Of  the  wages  of  the  differeot  classes  of  laborers 
io  the  early  part  of  the  present  period  a  notion  may 
be  pthered  from  an  account,  printed  in  the  Arcfas- 
olDgm,  of  the  rates  as  fixed  for  the  coun^  of  Rut- 
hnd  by  tbe  joaticea  of  the  peace  in  1610,  which,  as 
it  sppears,  conUoned  to  be  observed  nearly  down  to 
Ihe  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.*  The  yeariy 
wsges  of  a  bailiff  of  husbandry  are  here  set  dowo  at 
uoly  52>.  i  of  >'  a  man-servant  for  husbandry,  of  the 
bett  sort,  which  can  eire  (plow),  sow,  mow,  thresh, 
make  a  rick,  tback  and  hedge  tbe  same,  and  can  kill 
&  hog,  sbeep,  and  calf."  at  505. ;  of  a  commoa  ser- 
vnot  of  bosbandry,  at  40<. ;  of  a  mean  (middling) 
nerraot,  at  295. ;  of  a  boy  under  sixteen,  at  205. ;  of 

B  chief  woman-servant,  being  a  900k,  and  can  bake, 
brew,  and  oiake  molt,  and  able  to  oversee  other  aer- 
nats,"  at  365.  Sd. ;  of  "  a  second  woman-servant  of 
the  best  sort,  which  can  not  dress  meat,  nor  make 
malt,  but  brew."  Sec.,  at  235.  id. ;  of  a  woman- 
HrvHDt  which  cao  do  bat  outworks  and  drudgery, 
U  16s. ;  of  a  girl  under  sixteen,  at  145. ;  of  a  chief 
miller  at  465. ;  of  a  common  miller,  at  31s.  6d. ;  of 
a  chief  shepherd,  at  30«t  ;*  of  a  common  shepherd, 
nt  25<.  For  harvest-work,  a  mower  is  ordered  to 
have  by  the  day  5d.,  with  his  meat ;  a  man  reaper, 
haymaker,  hedger,  or  ditcher,  id. ;  a  woman  reaper, 
a  woman  haymaker,  2d.  If  no  meat  was 
giten  these  sums  were  to  be  exactly  doubled  in  each 
c>ue,  except  that  the  woman  haymaker  was  to  have 
ioitead  of  4d.   Every  other  kind  of  laborer  at 
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all  oUier  tiroes  than  in  harreat  waa  to  have,  from 
Easter  till  Michaelmas,  3cf.  a-day  with  food,  or  id. 
witbont;  and  from  Mtcbaelmas  to  Easter,  2d,  with 
food  and  6d.  widioot.  The  day's  wages  of  various 
deecripcions  of  artificen  befinre  Michaelmaa,  when 
they  were  higheat,  were  appointed  to  be,  for  a 
master  carpenter,  ed.  with  meat,  or  l5.  2d.  with- 
out; for  "a  free  mason,  which  can  draw  his  plot, 
wofk,  and  set  accordingly,  having  charge  over 
others,"  6d.  with  meat,  or  I5.  without;  for  a  chief 
joiner,  or  master  sawyer,  6d.  with  meat,  or  Is. 
without ;  for  a  horse-collar  maker  Gd>  with  meat,  or 
lOd.  without;  for  a  plowwrigbt,  a  rough  mason, 
an  expert  carpenter,  or  a  tiler  or  slater,  6d.  with, 
or  lOd.  without  meat;  for  a  thatcher,  hurdle- 
maker,  or  bricklayer,  5d.  with,  or  9d.  without  meat. 
After  Michaelmas  the  ratea  aet  down  are  from 
two  thirds  to  four  fifths  of  these  sums,  the  greateat 
proportional  deduction  being  genenlly  made  from 
the  highest  wngaa.  Throughout  the  year  tamers 
and  gardnera  are  allowed  6d,  with,  and  Is.  without 
meat;  and  tailors  id.  with  meat,  and  Bd.  without. 
"  In  these  rates  of  wages,"  observes  Sir  Frederick 
Eden,  the  justices  seem  to  have  calculated  that 
half  the  day's  earnings  were  equivalent  to  diet  for 
one  day :  io  modern  times,  however,  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  daily  pay  of  a  laborer  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  purchase  of  the  single  article  of  bread." ' 
This  latter  assertion  is  surely  more  than  queatioo- 
abla:  Sir- Frederick  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of 
tbe  cost  of  food,  not  for  the  laborerer  alone,  but  for 
his  wife  and  children  as  well  as  himself:  if  a  labor- 
er's own  diet  at-tha  present  day  coat  him  even  ao 
much  as  half  his  wages,  his  wife,  and  perhaps, 
three,  fbnr,  or  five  children  wouM  in  many  cases 
have  to  sulmist  on  the  other  half,  and  nothing  would 
remain  for  clothes,  rent,  and  other  expenses.  Nor, 
at  least  io  many  descriptions  of  work,  would  the  al- 
lowance of  diet  to  a  working-man  make  any  thing 
like  a  difference  of  one  half  upon  tbe  amount  of  hia 
day's  wages.  Sir  Frederick  afterward  admits  tbat 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that,  while  wheat  was  at 
345.  the  quarter,  as  it  was  at  this  time,  a  laborer, 
wbose  wages  on  an  average,  it  is  probable,  were 
about  6d.  a-day,  could  have  been  as  welt  provided 
with  the  most  important  necessaries  of  life  as  he  is 
at  present."  * 

In  a  tract  entitled  "  Britain's  Basse,"  published  in 
1615,  in  recommeodation  of  a  project  for  tbe  fitting 
out  of  busses  to  enable  the  English  to  rival  the  Dutch 
in  the  herring-fishery,  the  author  makes  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  dieting  the  seamen,  firom  which 
some  inferences  may  be  drawn  aa  to  the  manner  of 
living  among  the  laboring  classes  at  this  time.  He 
proposes  that  every  man  and  boy  should  be  allowed, 
in  the  first  place,  a  gallon  of  beer  a-day,  which,  he 
says,  is  the  allowaoce  made  io  tbe.kiag's  ships :  tbe 
cost  of  the  beer  is  calculated  at  a  fraction  more  than 
2d.  a  gallon.  Then,  each  was  to  have  (also  as  in 
his  majesty's  ships)  a  pound  of  biscuit  a-day,  costing 
between  five  and  six  farthings;  half  a  pint  of  oatmeal 
or  pease,  costing  a  farthing  and  a  half;  two  pounds 
of  bacon  a-week,  costing  6ld.,  besides  as  much  fresh 

1  Stat*  oftke  Poor,  I.  Itt.  *  Dnd.,  p.  m. 
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fish  as  they  could  catch  for  themselvet ;  a  qoaiter 
of  a  poand  of  butter  a-day,  costing  about  a  penny, 
"to  butter  their  fish,  or  otherwise  to  eat  as  thej 
like ;"  half  a  pound  of  Holland  cheese,  costing  five 
farthings;  together  with  tbrefl  pints  of  noegar, 
ooating  abont  2d.,  and  mfva  Kentteh  Agota,  coding 
about  61^  8-diqrt  for  every  sixteen.  The  exact 
estimated  daily  cost  of  victoaliag  for  each  la  seven 
pence,  three  ftrthtogs,  and  one  twenty-eighth  of  a 
farthing.  Tlus  is  raUier  hij^r  than  the  allowance 
that  is  made  in  the  Rutland  table  for  the  highest 
claaa  of  mechanics,  even  the  master  carpenter  being 
only  allowed  sixpence  a-day  for  diet;  but  the  differ- 
ence was  no  doubt  found  oeceesary  in  those  days  to 
make  up  for  the  dangers  and  disagreeable  circum- 
stances of  a  sailor's  life.  The  wages  proposed  to  be 
paid  to  the  crew  are  also  high  as  compared  with  the 
earningBofeitheragrictitturalor  mechanical  labor:  the 
mas  tors  were  to  have  abont  3«.  7d.  a-day ;  the  mates 
abont  lO^d. ;  one  lialf  of  the  men  abont  B\d.  each ; 
die  othera  abont  7d. ;  and  the  boya  abont  S^d,  It 
appeara  I7  an  ordinance  printed  in  Rymer,  that  in 
1636  aeameo  in  the  royal  navy  were  allowed  in 
harbor  sevenpenee  halfpenny  a-day  for  their  provi- 
sions, and,  when  at  aea,  eightpeoce  halfpeDoy.'  In 
a  curious  tract,  entitled  "Stanley's  Remedy,  or  the 
Way  how  to  Reform  Wandering  Beggars,  Thieves, 
Highway  Robbers,  and  Pickpockets,"  written  in  the 
reign  of  King  James,  and  printed  in  1646,  the  cost 
of  the  diet  and  maintenance  of  every  one  of  the  idle, 
thievish,  drunken  persons  that  infested  the  kingdom, 
living  only  apon  beggary  and  plunder,  is  estimated 
at  threepence  per  day  at  the  least. 

Although  the  legislation  respecting  pauperism  had 
begun  to  be  separated  from  that  respecting  vagrancy 
and  crime  some  dme  before  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing century,'  the  two  sntgects  atili  continued  to  be 
frequently  riewed  in  their  old,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
respects,  natural  and  iDdtasoInble  connection.  Even 
so  early  as  only  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of 
James  I.  we  find  pariiament  adverting  to  the  in- 
conveniences which  had  already  begun  to  be  ex-^ 
perienced  from  the  legal  proviaion  that  had  been 
established  for  the  poor  operating  in  many  cases  as 
a  premium  and  encouragement  to  idleness.  One 
of  the  clauses  of  an  act  passed  in  1609  complains 
that  "many  willfnl  people,  finding  that  they,  having 
children,  have  some  hope  to  have  relief  from  the 
parish  wherein  they  dwell,  and  being  able  to  labor, 
and  thereby  to  relieve  themselves  and  their  &milie8, 
do  nevertheleM  ran  away  ont  of  their  parishes,  and 
leave  their  iamiliea  upon  the  paririi."'  It  was, 
therefore,  enacted  that  all  auch  persona  should  be 
deemed  to  be  incorrigible  rogues,  and  punished  as 
snch.  This  same  act,  after  noticing  that  divers 
good  and  necessary  laws  formerly  made  for  the 
building  of  houses  of  correction  for  the  suppressing 
and  punishing  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  other  idle, 
vagrant,  and  disorderly  persons,  had  not  wrought 
BO  good  effect  as  was  expected,  pnrtly  because  the 
houses  of  correction  had  not  been  bailt  aa  was 
intended,  partly  that  the  lawa  had  not  in  other 
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respects  been  duly  and  severely  put  in  execotioo, 
directed  that  such  houses  ^nld  immedialely  be 
built  or  provided  for  every  county,  hwiA  mills, 
turns,  cards,  and  auch  like  neceaeary  im|4eBneotB, 
to  aettha  said  rogues,  or  anch  other  idle  peraona,  oa 
work."  Lord  Coke,"  my  Sir  Frederick  Eden, 
*twn*  of  opinion  that  jnaticea  of  the- peace  were 
antfaoriaed  by  thla  act  to  co»rait  to  die  bonsa  of 
correelSon  Idle  or  disorderly  penona,  sllfaoBeh  Aey 
bad  lawful  means  to  live  by.  He  eoaeewed  tb^ 
houses  of  correction  were  the  only  possible  meaai 
of  compelling  them  to  labor;  and  that  this  excelleat 
work  (as  he  called  it)  was,  vrithont  queatioB,  feasi- 
ble ;  for  he  says  that,  upon  making  of  the  39th  of 
Elisabeth  (chap.  4),  and  a  good  space  after,  while 
justices  and  other  (^cers  were  diligent  and  iadofr- 
triODB,  there  was  not  a  rogne  to  be  seen  in  any  part 
of  England;  but,  when  jnatices  became  rem**, 
rogues  swarmed  again.  He  adds,  diat  few  were 
committed  to  the  bonsa  of  correction  withoot 
coming  ont  better."*  The  poor-law  of  tbe  43d 
of  EUadieth  was  continued  by  aevaral  atatntes 
paaeed  in  the  reigns  of  Jamea  and  Cbariba,  and  a 
few  additions  were  made  to  it,  relating  principally 
to  the  binding  of  poor  cbildron  apinenticea.  These 
acta,  however,  are  affirmed  to  have  been  very  im- 
perfectly executed ;  in  many  places,  it  is  aatd,  do 
rales  were  made  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  yearv 
after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth;  and  in 
most  cases  the  sums  raised  were  ao  inadeqoite 
that  nnmbera  of  persons  were  still  left  to  perish 
for  want. 

The  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  CMevoof 
Groans  for  the  Poor,  by  M.S.,"  published  is 
162S,  writes  as  follows:  —  "Though  tbe  number  j 
of  the  poor  do  daily  ioereaM,  there  bath  bepa 
no  collection  for  diem,  no,  not  these  seven  years,  j 
in  many  parishes  of  this  land,  especially  in  county  | 
towns ;  but  many  of  those  parishes  tnmetfa  foitii  ' 
their  poor,  yea,  and  their  Ins^  laborera  that  will 
not  work,  or  for  any  misdemeaoor  want  work,  to 
beg,  filch,  and  steal  for  their  maintenance,  so  that 
the  country  is  pitifully  pestered  with  them;  yes.  I 
and  the  maimed  soldiers,  that  have  ventured  their 
lives  and  lost  their  limbs  in  our  behalf,  are  abo  { 
thus  reqnited ;  for  when  they  return  home,  to  live  j 
by  some  labor  in  their  natural  country,  diongh  thrj 
can  work  well  in  some  kind  of  labor,  every  mio 
saith.  We  will  not  be  troubled  with  their  service, 
but  make  other  ^ifk  for  our  bnsiness :  ao  are  tfaey 
turned  forth  to  travel  in  idtenesa  (the  highway  ta 
hell),  and  seek  their  meat  upon  merea  (as  ths 
proverb  goeth),  with  begging,  filching,  and  stealing 
for  their  maintenance,  until  the  law  bring  them  i 
unto  tbe  fearful  end  of  hanging."    Some  informi-  | 
tion  respecting  the  pauper  and  disorderly  portioa  | 
of  the  population  a  few  years  after  this  may  be  ' 
gleaned  from  a  paper  of  orders  for  the  regulation 
of  certain  branches  of  police,  issued  by  the  prirj  | 
council  in  1630."    Common  offenses  and  atHiseh 
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vhich  stewards  to  lords  and  gentlemeu  are  eojoiaed 
ipecially  to  inqoire  into  id  keeping  their  leets  twice 
i-year,  are  oDnmerated  aa  follows :  Of  bakers  and 
>reweTS  Ibr  breakiog  of  assizes ;  of  foreatallers  and 
regraton;  agaiost  tradeamen  of  all  sorts,  for  selling 
vrith  nader-weights,  or  st  axdessive  prices,  or  tbiogs 
unwholesome,  or  thiDga  made  io  deceit;  people 
breakera  of  bosses,  Gommon  tfaieres,  and  their  re- 
eeWers;  hanoten  of  tarema  or  ale-houaes;  those 
that  go  in  good  clothes  and  ftre  well,  and  none 
knows  whereof  they  lire;  those  that  be  night- 
walkers;  builders  of  cottages  aod  takers-io  of  in- 
mates ;  offenses  of  victualers,  artificersi  workmen, 
and  laborers."  Another  regulation  directs  that 
"the  correction  houses  in  all  connties  may  be  made 
adjoining  to  the  common  prisons,  and  the  jailer  to 
be  made  gorerDor  of  them,  that  so  he  may  employ 
to  work  prisoners  committed  for  small  causes,  and 
so  they  may  learn  honesty  by  labor,  and  not  live  idly 
and  iDiaerably  long  in  prison,  whereby  they  are 
made  WOTse  when  they  come  out  than  they  were 
when  they  went  in ;  and,  where  many  houses  of 
correction  are  in  one  county,  one  of  them  at  least 
to  be  near  the  jail."  It  would  appear  from  tbSa  that 


the  house  of  correction  system  had  lost  by  this  time 
very  much  of  the  rirtne  ascribed  to  it  by  Coke  io  its 
first  operation.  Another  order,  prohibiting  all  per- 
sons from  harboring  rogues  in  their  bams  or  out- 
honsiogs,  and  aothortziog  constables  and  justices  of 
the  peace  to  demand  from  persona  wandering  about 
with  women  and  cbildreo  where  they  were  married 
and  where  their  children  were  christened,  adds,  **fbr 
these  people  lire  like  salvages,  neither  marry,  nor 
bury,  nor  christen ;  which  licentiona  liberty  makes 
so  many  delight  to  be  rogues  and  wanderers."  A 
great  increase  of  beggars  had  been  occasioned  about 
this  time  by  the  disbanding  of  the  army  in  Ireland 
the  preceding  year:  the  coosequence  was  that  the 
Boldiera,  and  probably  many  others  along  with  them, 
immediately  flocked  over  in  swarms  to  Eoglnod;  to 
remedy  which  evil  a  proclamation  was  issued,  com- 
manding them  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  ordering 
them  to  be  conveyed  from  constable  to  constable  to 
either  Bristol,  Minehead,  Barnstaple,  Chester,  Liv- 
erpool, Milford,  or  Workington;  if  they  should  be 
found  begging  in  England  aftervrard,  they  were  to 
be  puntafaed  as  rogues  and  vagabonds.* 
■  KjMT,  Fad.,  zii.  7L 
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Ghkat  Bial  or  Cbaklii  IL 


l^t^  Charles  and  bis  two 
brothers,  the  dukes 
of  York  and  Glouces- 
ter, iHDded  near  Do- 
ver, where  Monk  met 
them.  The  king  em- 
braced and  kissed  his 
restorer,  calliog  him 
>•  father,"  and  walked 
with  him  to  his  coach; 
and  the  glorified  gen- 
eral, to  the  envy  of  older  and  nobler  royalists,  rode 
ia  the  same  coach  with  the  king  nod  the  dukes. 
Od  the  28th,  the  Lords  were  advertised,  by  a 
royti  message,  that  his  majesty  would  be  at  White- 
hall on  the  morrow ;  and  on  the  29th,  which 
WB8  Charles's  birthday,'  he  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  London,  attended  by  the  members  of 
l«th  Houses,  bishops,  ministerB,  knights  of  the 
Bath,  brd  mayor  and  aldermen,  kettle-drums  and 
trumpets.  The  streets  were  railed  in,  the  win- 
dows and  balconies  were  hung  with  tapestry, 
flowers  were  scattered  on  his  path,  and  all  was 
]oj  and  jubilee.  The  first  thing  be  did  on  arriving 
>t  Whitehall  was  to  invest  Monk  with  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  and  make  bim  a  member  of  the 
privy  couDciir  The  foreign  ambassadors,  who  had 
complimented  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell,  and 
viea  acknowledged  the  restored  Rump,  made  great 
irittimony  of  joy  for  bis  happy  restoration.  And 
when  Charles  met  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl 
'  Ea  Umd  oompIelAd  hii  thirtieth  j»r. 


N   the  25tb  of  May 


of  Manchester,  the  Lord  Kimbolton  of  former 
times,  and  one  of  the  members  whose  attempted 
arrest  had  hurried  on  the  civil  war.  bailed  him  as 
'•Great  king,"  "dread  sovereign,"  "a  native  king," 
•'a  son  of  the  wise,"  >*a  son  of  the  ancient  kings," 
and  prophesied  to  him  that  he  would  be  bd  example 
to  all  kings  of  piety,  justice,  prudence,  and  power, 
the  greatest  king  that  ever  bore  the  name  of 
Charles.  Nor  were  the  Commons  much  befaind 
the  Lords :  their  speaker.  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
stoD,  who  bad  formerly  been  distiuguished  by  a 
very  different  species  of  oratory,  told  Charles  that 
he  was  deservedly  the  "  king  of  hearts ;"  that  be 
would  receive  from  bis  people  a  crown  of  hearts : 
that  he  could  not  fail  of  being  the  happiest  and 
most  glorious  ktug  of  the  happiest  people.  Wa 
shall  presently  see  bow  these  predictions  were 
verified. 

Even  at  Dover  the  restored  king  was  beset  by 
ambitious  and  impatient  cavaliers,  who  all  hoped  to 
be  made  ministers,  members  of  the  privy  council, 
or  something  great  in  the  government  as  the  re- 
ward of  tbeir  loyalty  and  sufferings;  and  those 
were  the  most  pressing  whose  services  had  been 
the  least  valuable  to  the  cause.  At  Canterbury, 
Monk,  who  in  some  respects  was  a  mere  broker 
for  others,  who  might  have  opposed  bim  but  for 
the  tempting  bargains  be  bad  offered,  put  into  bis 
majesty's  hands  "  a  large  paper  full  of  names," 
telling  bim  "that  he  could  not  do  him  better  serv- 
ice than  by  recommending  to  bim  such  persons 
who  were  most  grateful  to  the  people,  and  in  re- 
spect of  their  parts  aod  interests  were  best  able  to 
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flerve  falra."  Charles  put  tlie  paper  ioto  his  pocket 
without  reading  it;  but,  as  booq  as  he  could,  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  hia  cbanceU 
lor.  Clarendon,  who  had  returned  with  him  from  a 
long  exile,  and  who  informs  us  that  the  paper  con- 
tftined  the  names  of  at  least  threescore  aud  ten 
persons,  who  were  thought  fittest  to  be  made  privy 
councilors ;  that  in  this  entire  number  there  were 
only  two — the  Marquis  of  Hertford  and  the  Earl 
of  Southampton — who  had  ever  served  the  king,  or 
been  looked  upon  as  sealously  affiacted  to  his  service ; 
that  all  the  rest  were  either  such  as  bad  deserted 
the  kiog  bj  adhering  to  the  parliament,  or  auch  as 
had  taken  part  io  the  beginning  of  the  late  revo- 
lution (here  called  rebelliou),  and  had  acted  with 
all  fierceness  and  animosity  until  the  new  model, 
and  dismissal  of  the  Earl  of  Essex :  then,  indeed, 
AS  Cromwell  had  grown  terrible  to  them,  they 
were  disposed  to  wish  the  king  back  again,  though 
they  had  done  nothing  but  wish.  "  There  were 
then,"  adds  Clarendon,  "the  names  of  the  principiil 
persons  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  to  which  the 
general  (Monk)  was  thought  to  be  most  inclined,  at 
leut  to  aati'sfy  the  foolish  and  unndy  inclinationt  of 
his  vrife.  There  were  likewise  the  namea  of  some 
who  were  most  notorious  in  all  the  other  factions ; 
and  of  some  who,  in  respect  of  their  mean  qualities 
and  meaner  qualifications,  nobody  could  imagine 
bow  they  could  come  to  be  named."  But  the 
chancellor,  who  cared  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
cabinet  to  be  established  tbnn  did  the  indolent, 
pleasure-loving  king,  and  who  had  made  up  his 
mind  for  a  privy  council  of  a  very  different  com- 
position, undertook  to  settle  this  matter  with  the 
general,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Morrice,  the 


most  intimate  friend  of  the  latter.  The  wiir 
Monk  avoided  committing  himself  in  person :  bat 
his  friend  Morrice,  after  speaking  with  him  io 
private,  returned  to  the  chancellor  and  told  him 
the  trouble  the  general  was  in — "that  the  troth 
was,  he  had  been  obliged  to  have  much  commusi- 
oatioR  with  men  of  all  humors  and  inclinations,  ind 
BO  had  promised  to  do  them  good  offices  to  the 
king,  and  could  not,  therefore,  avoid  inserting  their 
names  in  that  paper,  without  any  imagination  tbnt 
the  king  would  accept  them ;  that  he  bad  done  bis 
part,  and  all  that  could  be  expected  from  him,  and 
left  the  king  to  do  what  he  thought  beat  for  his 
own  service."  *  In  lieu,  therefore,  of  Monk's  list, 
a  new  one  waa  drawn  up  by  Clarendon,  who  foasd 
himself  constrained  to  admit  almost  as  many  Pres- 
byterians as  cavaliers  and  Church-of-Englaod  ineD. 
but  who  evidently  hoped  to  be  able  to  displace  the 
former  by  degrees.  The  king's  two  brothen,  the 
dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  the  Marqnis  of 
Ormond,  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, Lord  Say  and  Sele,  Lord  Seymour.  Sir 
Frederick  Cornwallis,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Colonel 
Charles  Howard,  General  Monk,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, the  Earl  of  Sr.  Albans,  Lord  Culpeper. 
Mr.  Arthur  Annesley,  Mr.  Morrice  (Monk's  cod- 
fidential  friend,  who  was  also  made  secretary  of 
state),  the  Chancellor  Clarendon,  the  Marquis  of 
Dorchester,  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  the  Earl  of 
Norwich,  Lord  Wentworth,  Mr.  Denzil  Hollis. 
Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Lord  Roberts,  Lord 
Berkeley,  and  General  Montague,  admiral  of  ths 
>  CUnndon,  Lifa. 
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fleet.  And  a  few  weeks  after  created  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich,' were  the  members  of  Charles's  first  privj 
coancil.     Mook  was  coDtioued  captain -general  of 
a]l  the  forces  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  made 
master  of  the  horse,  aod  (on  the  7th  of  July)  was 
further  gratified  by  a  long  list  of  titles  of  oobility, 
ending  io  that  of  Doke  of  Albemarle ;  and  his 
coarse,  low-bred  wife,  who  bad  been  a  milliner, 
and  his  mistress  before  she  became  hia  wife,  took 
ber  place  at  court  as  a  right  noble  duchess  among 
the  proudest  dames  of  the  land.    The  Duke  of 
York  waa  made  lord  high  admiral  of  Englttnd,  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Forts,  ice. ;  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas  was  joined  with  Morrice  as  secretary  of 
state;  the  Earl  of  Southampton  became  lord  high 
treasurer ;  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  lord  steward ; 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  lord  chamberlain ;  and 
Lord  Clarendon,  retainiog  the  chancellorship,'  was 
intrusted  with  the  chief  management  of  aflTairs. 
The  Presbyterians  were  startled  by  the  repro- 
dnctioD  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles;  but  they 
were  gratified  by  a  royal  proGlamBtion  against  vice, 
debauchery,  and  profanenees,  and  by  seeing  Bax* 
ter  and  Calamy,  the  most  eloquent  and  learned 
of  their  preachers,  admitted  into  the  number  of 
Charles's  chaplains.    To  keep  the  lord  mayor,  the 

'  Aeconlinf  to  hia  friend,  or  CTMtan,  Pepji,  thi*  Montagae  h«d  en- 
urtuDcd  iMpa*  of  briafing  io  iha  king  himtelt,  rad  aflarwonl  thought 
It  bird  that  ba  ihonU  ha*«  bMo  anticipuad  b;  aacb  a  vulgar  fellow 
u  Monk.    Bm  Pepfi'i  Diaiy. 

*  He  had  been  cna'^  Earl  of  Clamdun  od  the  preceding  SOth  of 
Ipnl,  ba&n  the  king'a  commg. 


akJermen,  sheriffs,  and  principal  officers  uf  the  city 
militia  in  good  humor  and  loyalty,  the  honor  of 
knighthood  was  showered  upon  them — "an  honor," 
says  Clarendon,  *'  the  city  had  been  without  near 
eighteen  years,  and  therefore  abundantly  welcome 
to  the  husbands  and  Iheir  wives."  *  And,  still  fur- 
ther to  captirate  the  fair  ones  of  the  city,  Charles 
went  soon  after.  "  with  as  much  pomp  and  splendor 
as  any  earthly  prince  could  do,  to  the  great  ciQr 
feast."'  That  none  of  the  old  attributes  of  royalty 
might  remain  in  the  shade,  his  majesty  began  to 
touch  for  the  king's  evil,  according  to  custom,  sit- 
ting under  hie  canopy  of  state  in  the  Banqueting- 
House,  with  the  surgeons  and  chaplains,  and  strok- 
ing tho  faces  of  all  the  sick  that  were  brought  to 
him,  one  of  the  chaplains  saying  at  each  touching 
— He  put  his  hands  upon  them  and  he  healed 
them."  This  disgusting  if  not  blasphemona  cer- 
emony was  the  more  irritating  to  the  Puritans, 
from  the  open  profligacy  and  debauchery  of  the 
prince  who  thus  pretended  to  an  hereditary  right 
of  working  miracles. 

The  Lords  and  Qomraons,  who,  under  Monk,  had 
recalled  the  king,  were  not  properly  a  parliament, 
but  only  a  convention ;  and,  therefore,  one  of  the 
first  proceedings  after  his  arrival  was  to  pass  an 
act  constituting  this  conventiou  to  be  a  parliament. 

'  Clarendon,  Life.    OliTer  Cromwell  had  knighted  man;  in  hii  way ; 

bat,  accurdin^  to  Clarendon,  the  murper  coald  no  more  confer  that 
honor  in  realitj  than  he  could  cure  the  king'i  evil  bj  touching  for  ill 
■  EtbIju'i  Hemoira. 
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Their  firtt  condHioa,  howevar*  was  not  kwt  tiglit  of, 
and  they  were  ever  Bfiermrd  csllad  the  conTeatioD 
pariiamaot.  They  voted  ^£70.000  m-month  to  die 
king  for  preient  neceuities.  The  ehsncellor,  Clar< 
eodon,  told  them  that  the  king  would  in  all  points 
make  good  his  declaration  from  Breda;  that  he 
granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  except  those  whom  the 
parliameot  should  except;  aod  that  do  man  should 
be  disqaieted  or  called  in  question  for  differeuces  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion.' 

On  the  lOthof  May,  fifteen  days  before  Charles's 
solemn  entry  into  Loodou,  the  Lords  had  caused 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  read  before 
them;  and  at  the  aame  time  both  they  and  the 
Commons  had  begun  to  wreat  as  traitors  all  auch 
B8  spdie  amias  of  his  graehius  majesty,  or  of  kingly 
gorernment.  They  had  also  seized  Clement,  one  of 
the  Iste  king's  judges,  and  had  ordered  the  seizure 
of  the  goods  of  all  that  sat  as  judges  upon  that  mem- 
orable ttial;  thus  plainly  intimating,  even  before 
Charles's  arrival,  that  Tengeance  was  to  be  tnkeo 
upon  the  regicides.  And  now,  while  the  Lords, 
who  had  been  so  long  cast  out  agd  bumbled,  openly 
preclaimed  their  thirst  for  vengennce,  the  Presby- 
terian majority  of  the  Commons,  led  on  by  the  noisy, 
hot-headed,  and  viodictive  Hollis,  voted  that  neither 
themselves  nor  the  people  of  England  could  be  freed 
from  the  horrid  guilt  of  the  late  uiioatural  rebellion, 
or  from  the  pooiahmeot  which  that  guilt  merited, 
unless  they  formally  availed  themselves  of  his  maj- 
esty's grace  and  pardon,  as  set  forUi  in  the  declara' 
tion  of  Breda;  and,  throwing  into  ooe  deep  pit  of 
baseness  and  shame  all  the  good  they  had  done,  to- 
gether with  all  the  evil — all  their  recollections  of 
the  foot  that,  if  the  Independents  had  cot  off  the 
late  king's  head,  they  themselves  had  brought  him 
helpless  to  the  foot  of  the  scalTotd  and  had  sharpen- 
ed the  ax — they  went  in  a  body  to  the  Banqueting- 
House,  aad  threw  themselves  and  (as  far  as  such 
represeotatives  could  do  it)  the  people  of  England 
in  penitence  and  contrition  at  the  feet  of  Charles, 
who  recommended  them  to  dispatch  what  was  call- 
ed a  bill  of  indemnity  and  oblivion.  But,  even  io 
the  declaration  from  Breda,  there  was  a  clause  men- 
tioning exceptions  ("  excepting  only  such  persons  as 
shall  hereafter  be  excepted  by  parliament"),  and 
ClarendoD  had  all  along  counted  upon  punishing 
with  death  all  snch  as  had  been  immediately  con- 
cerned io  the  death  of  the  lata  king.  Monk,  how- 
ever, when  arranging  the  Restoration,  had  advised 
that  not  more  timn  four  should  be  excepted;  and 
DOW  he  stepped  in  to  check  the  vindictive  fury  of 
the  Commons,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  limit  the 
number  of  their  victims  to  seveo — Scott,  Holland, 
Lisle,  Barkstead,  Harrison,  Sny,  and  Jones — who, 
it  was  voted,  should  lose  the  benefit  of  the  indemni- 
ty both  as  to  life  and  estate.  But  this  number  of 
seveo  was  presently  raised  to  ten,  by  the  addition 
of  Coke,  Reactive  solicitor;  Bmnghton,  clerk  to  the 

1  Clanndoa  propiwd  at  t1i«  eoondl-boMd  to  burn  all  iho  mamoriBl* 
of  dw  BoaiBMwralth  ud  of  tho  fonraniBtit  oT  CrainweU.  The  Eul 
of  SoDthunptoa  oppOMd  thi),  Mfiiif  thU  it-*u  better  to  leavs  thoM 
p*p*n  and  recorda  ai  an  exaniple  of  rebellion,  to  d«ter  other* :  but 
Clmranduo  fcad  hi)  <nj,  sad  aa  enoimona  bum  at  biitoiioal  documentt 


High  Conrt  of  Justice ;  and  Deodj,  who  had  acted 
as  sergeant-at-arms  during  the  trial.  These  ten,  it 
was  understood,  were  all  to  sofTer  a  horrible  death. 

But,  without  losing  time,  the  Commons  proceeded 
to  select  a  still  lai^er  number  that  were  to  safler 
the  mioor  peoalties  of  imprisoDmeot  for  life,  kns  of 
property,  and  beggary  to  their  posterity.  They 
voted  that  a  petition  shonld  be  drawn  and  presented 
to  the  kiog,  begging  him  to  issue  a  proclamation 
commanding  all  those  who  had  been  coocemed  io 
managing  his  father's  trial,  or  otherwise  forward  in 
promoting  his  death,  to  surrender  themselves  vrith- 
in  fourteen  days.  Charles  issued  this  proelaniatioD 
accordingly,  and  nineteen  individuals  came  in  to 
stand  their  trial,  hoping  that,  as  ten  had  been  fixed 
upon  already  for  execution,  Uieir  lives,  at  least, 
would  be  spared ;  while  nineteen  or  twenty  of  their 
associates,  measuring  more  accurately  the  vindictive- 
ness  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians,  bid  theoi- 
selvea  or  fled  beyond  sea.  Then  the  Commons  se- 
lected twenty  more  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  gen- 
eral act  of  oblivion  to  suffer  such  penalties  and  for- 
feitures, not  extending  to  life,  as  should  be  thought 
fit  to  be  inflicted  on  them  by  an  act  to  pass  for  that 
purpose.'  These  twenty  were  Sir  Harry  Vaoe,  St. 
John,  Hazelrig,  Ireton,  Desborough,  Lambert,  Fleet- 
wood, Axtell,  Sydenham,  Lenthall,  Burton,  Keble, 
Packe,  Blackvrell,  Pyne,  Dean,  Creed,  Nye,  Good- 
win, and  Cubbett. '  Nor  did  the  Commons  stop  here, 
going  on  to  except  from  all  benefit  of  the  indemnity 
such  of  the  lata  king's  judges  as  had  not  surrendei^ 
ed  upon  the  iwoelamation.  And  in  this  state  the 
bill  of  iodentnity  and  oUivlon  was  sent  np  to  the 
Lords,  who  found  it  much  too  moderate  and  merci- 
ful. Their  lordships  began  with  a  vote  of  the  most 
fierce  and  barbarous  kind.  "  The  Lords  were  io- 
clined  to  revenge  their  own  order  on  the^ersons  of 
some  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  by  whom  some 
of  their  number  had  been  condemned,  and  to  except 
ooe  of  the  judges  for  every  lord  they  had  put  to 
death;  the  oominotton  of  the  person  to  be  excepted 
being  referred  to  that  lord  who  was  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  person  that  had  suffered.  According  to 
this  rule  Colonel  Croxton  was  Dominated  by  the 
next  relation  to  the  EsrI  of  Derby,  Major  Waring 
by  the  kinsman  of  another,  and  Colonel  Titchburo 
by  a  third ;  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  whose  sister  had 
been  married  to  the  Duke  of  Hamrlton*  being  de- 
sired by  the  Lords  to  nominate  boe  to  ba  excepted 
in  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  his  broAer-in-law, 
oamed  a  person  who  had  beeu  some  time  desd,  of 
which  some  of  the  House  being  informed,  they 
called  upon  him  to  name  another ;  but  he  said  that, 
since  it  had  so  fallen  out,  he  desired  to  be  excnsed 
from  Darning  any  more.  This  action,  althongfa 
seeming  to  proceed  from  chance,  was  generally 
esteemed  to  have  been  voluntary,  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh being  known  to  be  a  generous  man  and  a  lorrr 
!  of  his  country."  '  After  this  return  to  the  spirit  of 
the  execrable  Ux  tationis  of  the  most  harbarons  time, 
the  Lords  voted  that  all  who  bad  signed  the  death- 
warntot  against  Charles  I.,  or  sat  when  senlsnce 

>  KeoDet,  Remitter. 

■  Ludlow.  For  llw  iubnani  vole  tm  iln  tha  Lorii*  loaradi. 
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wu  praooaiiced  npoo  him,  and  lix  others  not  in  that 
category — oamely,  Hacker,  Vaoe,  Lambert,  Hasel' 
rig,  Axtell.  and  Peters — ahonld  be  excepted,  as  cap- 
ital traitor*,  firon  the  iodemai^.   They  were  go- 
iDg  OB  In  mduag  the  tnll  still  more  seTore,  but  the 
king  was  atiU  more  eager  finr  tnoaey  thmu  for  re- 
noge,  and.  after  several  meaaages  had  been  aent 
from  Whitehall  by  the  Chancellor  Clareodon  and 
others,  prayiog  the  Lords  to  dispatch  the  bill, 
be  bimaelf,  regardless  of  tha  coostitatioDal  role, 
which  precluded  the  sovereign  from  taking  aoy  cog- 
DizBoce  of  a  pending  bill,  sent  dowa  a  positive  order 
to  hasteo  their  proceedings,  m  order  that  the  Com- 
nions  might  pass  to  tbe  money-bill.    Hereupon  the 
Lords,  without  noticing  the  irregulBrity,  returned 
tbe  bill  of  indemnity  to  the  Commons  with  the  alter- 
ations we  have  mentioned,  and  tbe  Commons  ado|tt- 
ed  tbe  bill  in  that  form.   They,  however,  were  anx- 
ious to  save  the  lives  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  General 
Ltmbert ;  and  tha  Lords  joined  with  them  in  an 
address  to  the  king,  pnqring  that  if,  after  trial,  these 
two  sbonld  be  attainted,  execution  shonld  be  remit- 
ted.   The  Lords  also  agreed  diat  Lentball,  who 
bad  intrigned  with  Uie  royalista  before  the  Restora- 
tioD,  and  bad  offered  the  king  a  bribe  of  dCSOOO, 
should  be  spared  both  in  life  and  estate.    That  rash 
republican.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig.  who  unwittingly 
had  played  into  tbe  hands  of  Monk,  hod  a  narrow 
escape;  but  tbe  astucioua  genera),  who  had  duped 
bim,  stepped  in  considerately  and  saved  his  life. 
Wbitelock,  that  easy-tempered  vassal  of  circum- 
stances, was  aimed  at  by  Pryone  and  tbe  rest  of 
tbe  ianatie  Presbyterians,  wbo  detested  him  be- 
CRuae  be  had  been  active  under  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
promoting  toleration;  but  it  was  found,  on  a  vote, 
tbst  he  bad  more  friends  than  enemies,  and  he,  too, 
sMsped.  Scrape  was  at  first  exempted ;  but  in  coo- 
■eqneoee,  it  appears,  of  the  betrayal  of  some  private 
coaversatioDt  in  which  be  still  juatified  the  trial  and 
exeeatioo  of  Charles  I.,*  his  name  was  again  set 
down  in  the  capital  list;  aod  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
nolwithstandiog  his  "  signal  repentance,"  was  finally 
flicepted  from  the  indemnity.  As  tbe  principle  that 
Teogeance  should  be  taken  only  upon  tbe  late  king's 
judges  was  departed  from,  it  was  but  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  they  should  fall  upon  him  who  had  been 
tbe  bMom  friend  of  Cromwell,  and  who  bad  defend- 
ed, in  tbe  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the  proceedings  of 
tbe  High  Conrt  of  Justice.    And  the  immortal  John 
Milton  waa  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant- 
Bt-anns,  and  threatened  with  destmetion,  for  hav- 

>  "Dnrinf  theM  coaWBte,**  t^j»  iIm  Mpaliliao  Ludlow,  "bMwMn 
lim  two  HotitM,  toacbinf  tba  eicepliiHU  to  b«  nadtt.  Sir  John  Bon- 
'liieT,  who  had  been  anm  of  llw  king'a  jaign,  uid  had  rend«nd  hiin< 
HlfiniUB  Iho  Umo  liaiud  by  lbs  proolaaiktHa,  hmug  of  *  frut  mgo 
m  itrjr  iRlirB,  wu  penDilWd  to  loigm  it  ■  printo  houM  belonKinr 
to  <ne  uf  hii  doDgblan  Id  thit  place  he  wu  seiMd  with  to  dsngciou* 
■  GtorillnMa  that  thi>«e  about  liim,  who  wen  hit  neareit  relationi, 
Anrairiac  of bia  naoiTj,  and  prunBiBf  ibat  an  aekBowladsiDeDt  from 
UaofbiaMnaw  fiir  tho  put  ka  had  ui  tha  coedaaiuliM  of  tha  king 
Mght  lead  to  prociira  aom*  bfor  hi  tben  from  thoao  ia  powar,  they 
nrnMlfptoMd  him  to  ff*a  than  thai  utiirBction.  Bot  ho,  boiiiK 
^tklf  diiplauad  with  their  rMjout,  raaa  euddBnljr  rrDm  hie  ehair, 
*kich  ftr  naia  daya  b»  bad  not  bua  aU«  to  do  witboat  aniilaiico, 
■"'•Meaitfnf  fmdi  Tigor fron  tba  OMOMry  of  that  aetioa,  nid,  'I  latl 
TMitwaaajMatt;  G«daBd  aUfoadKaBwjlloiWBit.'  And,  ban&f 
aipmaid  hiMalf,  Im  W  down  Spia,  and  aooB  lAtr  qnitUy 
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iog  written  his  •*  Defense  of  the  English  People," 
aod  his  "  Eikonoclastes."  Hia  glorious  friend,  An- 
drew Marveli,  and  two  other  admirers  of  geoiua 
{and  no  more)  raised  their  voices  in  the  poet's  fovor. 
They  were  told  that  he  had  been  Latin  secretery 
to  Ctumwellt  and  so  deserved  to  be  hanged ;  bnt  in 
the  end,  aftor  he  had  been  plundered  by  tbe  aar^ 
geant-at-arms,  who  called  bis  robberies  feeSi  Milton 
escaped  with  no  other  pnnishnent  than  a  general 
disqualification  for  the  public  service,  the  public 
burning  of  his  "Befeoaia  pro  Popiilo  Anglicano" 
and  "  Eikonoclaates,"  and  the  spectacle  of  tbe  moral 
decline  and  political  degradation  of  hisacountry  un- 
der tbe  misrule  of  tbe  restored  Stuart.  Prynne, 
who  bad  many  of  tbe  properties  of  the  bloodhound, 
would  have  huitted  down  the  weak,  inoffensive,  and 
amiable  Richard  Cromwell ;  but  no  one  would  join 
him  in  that  chase ;  and  tbe  sou  of  a  great  man,  after 
traveling  some  time  on  the  continent,  was  allowed 
to  live  quietly  in  the  pleasant  retirement  of  Chea- 
hunt  In  the  end,  twenty-nine  vietima  were  given 
over  to  the  vengeance  rather  than  to  the  jusUce  of 
die  conrts  of  law,  with  a  mocking  proviao  in  fovor 
of  such  as  had  surrendered,  that  aentence  should 
dot  be  executed  without  special  act  of  parliament. 
Nineteen  had  saved  themselves  by  timely  flight. 
About  twenty  enumerated  persons,  as  well  as  all 
thoao  who  had  pronounced  senteoce  of  death  in  aoy 
of  tbe  late  High  Courts  of  Justice,  were  rendered 
incapable  of  any  o£Bce,  civil  or  military. 

A  number  of  other  bills  were  hurried  through  the 
Houses  and  presented  to  the  king  at  the  same  time 
with  this  indemnity  bill.  The  duty  of  tunnage  and 
poundage,  one  of  the  great  starting  points  in  the  late 
revolution,  was  voted  to  Cbnrlea /or  lift;  tbe  king's 
birthday  aod  glorious  Restoration — the  29tfa  of  May 
— was  made  a  perpetual  annivenaiy,  to  be  observ- 
ed with  thanksgiving  to  God  for  hia  miracnIouB  de- 
liverance of  this  poor  nation ;  and  another  bill  enact- 
ed tfiat  a  speedy  provisioo  of  money  should  be  made 
to  disband  the  old  army  and  navy.  In  giving  his 
assent  to  these  bills,  which  were  presented  with 
every  possible  prostration,  Charles  told  the  speaker 
that  he  willingly  pardoned  all  such  as  the  parliament 
had  pardoned,  but  that,  for  tbe  future,  he  should  be 
rigorous  and  severe  against  all  such  as  testified  any 
dislike  of  tbe  government ;  that  he  hoped  tbe  forces 
would  be  quietly  disbanded,  aod  that  be  should  not 
hear  any  complaints  of  their  liviog  at  free  quarter, 
wbich  would  be  imputed  to  him ;  aod,  finally,  that 
he  was  much  in  want  of  money,  not  having  where- 
with to  keep  house  ^  Whitehall.  Presently  after 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  of  settling  a 
suitable  revenne  on  hia  sacred  majesty.'  This  com- 
mittee reported  that  it  sppeared  xhwt  the  revenue 
of  Charles  I.,  from  tbe  year  1637  to  1641,  had 
amounted  on  an  average  to  abont  <£900,000,  of 
which  dCSOO.OOO  flowed  from  sources  that  were 
either  not  warranted  by  law  or  now  no  longer  avail- 
able. Calculating  the  difference  in  tbe  value  of 
money,  and  contenting  themselves  with  the  vague 
promises  of  a  faithless  prince,  tbe  Commons  pro- 
posed raising  tbe  royal  income  to  d£l,200,000 
per  anonm;   bnt  the  means  of  providing  thia 
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raoQoy  were  reteired  for  coaBicleratioD  io  Boatber 
aeasioo. 

.  But  there  renmioed  Bomethiog  more  difficult  to 
settle  than  iodemaity  or  revenue ;  Rod  this  wm  the 
great  questioe  of  religion.  Charlen,  ie  the  deckra- 
tioD  from  Breda,  had  moit  dhtinetly  promiMd  tol- 
eration*  The  partienlar  elanee  was  to  thii  efoetr — 
"  And  becaiue  the  pnMioo  and  uaeharitabletiSM  of 
the  times  had  produced  Beveral  opioiona  in  religioD, 
by  which  men  are  engaged  in  partiea  and  animou- 
tieB  agnioat  each  other,  which,  when  they  abRlI 
hereafter  unite  in  a  freedom  of  convermtion,  will 
be  composed  or  betrer  understood,  we  do  declare  n 
liberty  to  tender  coosciences;  nnd  that  do  mnn  shall 
be  disquieted  or  called  io  question  for  difTerences  of 
opinion  in  mnttera  of  religion,  whtdli  do  not  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  we  ahsll  be 
ready  to  consent  to  auch  an  act  of  parltameDt,  as, 
upon  mature  deliberation,  shall  be  offered  unto  ue, 
for  the  full  granting  that  tndnlgence.'*  But  this 
"  convention  parliament"  waa  incapable  of  any  such 
act;  and  the  nation  at  large  waa  incapable  of  a  gen- 
erous toleration,  which  had  only  been  nplield  for  a 
time  by  the  nrord  d  the  IndepMdents  nnd  the 
wonderful  management  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Charles 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  recent  declRTation  of 
ClnrendoD,  that  he  was  the  best  Protestant  in  the 
kingdom,  was,  if  he  were  any  thing  in  religion,  a 
Catholic,  even  now ;  but  he  was  certainly  no  bigot, 
and,  if  he  bad  been  left  to  his  own  indolence  and 
indifference,  he  would  probably  have  tolerated  all 
sects  alike :  but  the  high-churchmen  wanted  back 
all  their  old  preeminence — their  property  and  their 
old  power  of  penecuting  undiminished  ;  and  if  the 
Presbyteriana,  or  the  trimming  portion  of  them,  who 
had  conaiderad  themsehea  the  national  church  nnder 
the  commonwealth,  were  disposed  to  tolerate  and 
coalesce  with  a  raodiHed  prelacy,  they  were  resolv- 
ed not  to  tolerate  any  of  the  aecta  which  had  been 
known  nnder  the  general  denomioation  of  Independ- 
ents, and  which,  now  that  they  had  lost  Cromwell 
and  the  power  of  the  aword,  were  too  weak  to  offer 
any  valid  resistance.  On  the  9th  of  July  there  was 
a  stormy  debate  in  a  grand  committee  of  the  Com- 
mons upon  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles;  and  then  Sir 
Henenge  Finch,  as  a  leader  of  the  high-church  and 
conn  party,  declared  that  the  governmenr  of  the 
church  by  bishops  had  never  been  legally  altered; 
and  that  as  for  liberty  for  tender  consciences,  no 
man  knew  what  it  was.  After  seven  hours  of  very 
unchristian- like  contention,  and  a  blowing  out  and 
relighting  of  candles,  it  was  carried  by  a  slight 
majority  that  the  settlement  of  rehgion  should  be 
left  to  the  king,  who  •*  should  be  petitioned  to  con- 
vene a  select  number  of  divines  to  treat  concerning 
the  mutter."*  Two  bills,  the  Ministers*  Bill,  and 
the  Bill  of  Sales,  which  latter  was  "for  considering 
the  cases  of  those  who  had  been  purchasers  of  the 
king's,  queen's,  and  church's  lands  during  the  late 
times  of  plunder  and  devastation."  were  hotly 
debated  in  the  Commons,  where  the  court  party 
urged  that  alt  that  had  belonged  to  royalty  or  to 
the  clrarch  should  be  restored  without  any  regard 
>  Pari.Hirt 


to  those  who  bad  paid  their  money  for  them  to  the 
government  de  faelo,  io  the  confidence  that  they 
were  making  a  legal  purchase.'  It  waa  voted  that 
whatever  had  bebnged  to  the  king  and  queen,  or 
all  the  crown  lands,  sboald  be  restored  forthwith; 
but  the  question  at  the  church  lands  was  left  io 
abeyance  for  the  present.  The  Minietera'  Bill 
which  aimed  at  the  immediate  restnratktB  all  tbe 
clergy  wbo  had  been  expelled,  and  die  espulsioa  of 
all  who  had  been  inducted  by  the  commonwealth- 
men  or  by  Cromwell,  was  carried,  but  with  a  largr 
proviso — that  tbe  intrusive  churchmen  should  not 
be  bound  to  give  back  Uiose  livings  which  were 
legally  vacant  when  (bey  obtained  them.  Bui 
there  was  another  proviso  which,  however  bam- 
less  to  the  mass  of  the  Presbyterians,  was  fatal  to 
all  auch  Independent  ministers  as  Cromwell  had 
put  into  tbe  church;  for  it -excluded  every  incom- 
bent  that  had  not  been  ordained  by  an  ecclestaatic. 
or  had  renounced  his  ordination,  or  had  petitioned 
for  bringing  tbe  late  king  to  trial,  nr  had  josliSed 
that  trial  and  eseentioD  in  preadring^  or  ia  writiog. 
or  had  committed  himself  in  the  vexed  question  of 
infant  baptism.  These  biBs  satisfied  no  par^  asd 
no  sect.  The  reyafista  complsioed  of  tbeh:  beng 
left  to  suffer  tiie  consequences  of  their  forfeitnres. 
sequestrations,  and  compositions  for  delinquency 
under  ^e  Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell;  sad 
they  caUed  the  first  great  bill  » a  bill  of  iodemoit}- 
for  the  king's  enemies,  and  of  oblivtou  for  hi^ 
friends."  That  act,"  said  tbe  royalist  or  cavalier 
pamphleteer,  L'Estrange,  "made  the  enemies  to 
the  constitution  masters  in  effect  of  tbe  booty  of 
three  natbns,  bating  tbe  crown  and  church  lands." 
And  the  high-cbnrdimen  complained  that  the  Mio- 
isten*  Bill  was  a  thing  of  mean  subterfuges  and 
eompromisa^  neither  snfRciently  severe  upon  re- 
bellions schismatiet,  nor  snffieienijy  favorable  to  the 
loyal  orthodox  body,  who  alone  could  keep  tbe 
people  of  England  in  the  ways  of  humility  aod 
obedience,  and  who  were,  io  themselves,  tbe  ool>' 
true  Church  of  Christ.  On  the  other  band,  the 
Presbyterian  divines  began  to  complain  that  it  was 
a  vntn  attempt  to  endeavor  a  reconciliation  with 
such  men;  that  the  bigh-cbnrch  party  were  re- 
solved to  monopolize  tbe  favor  of  the  prince,  and 
all  honors  and  preferments  to  themselves;  that 
there  was  no  hope  that  they  would  ever  do  any 
tiling  for  the  promoting  <«f  strict,  serious  godliness, 
or  the  true  church  discipline ;  and  that  they  were 
watching  the  moment  when  they  might  renew  the 
peiMcntnna  of  Archbishop  Land. 

On  the  13th  of  September  Charles  made  a  veiy 
shoitt  and  Clarendon  a  very  hmg,  speech  to  the 
two  Houses.  The  chancellor  thought  it  expedient 
to  apeak  to  the  suspicions  already  entertained,  of 
the  king's  desire  of  keeping  up  a  strong  sttodinj; 
army,  and  of  governing  absolutely,  and  to  defend  the 
court  against  ^e  popular  and  well-founded  cbai^ 
of  profligacy  and  irrnligion.*   At  the  same  time  he 

I  Thia  ooDfldeoM  it  pTOT»a  hj  tfc*  U|h  prion  p»U  rad*r  GmmA 
for  tha  propaitjr  in  i|iiMlwn. 

*  A  faw  tfaja  aftar  thia  date  Papya  notaa  im  hti  Viujihtt  A*  f 
lajral  bnOmn,  tlM  king  uot  the  Doka  «C  Yoik,  wan  bslh  MUif  !>'*■ 
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iotinuitcd  that  bii  majeB^  wmld  take  the  salyect 
of  religioQ  ioto  hit  own  bands,  and  would  ataortly  aet 
forth  a  declaration,  wherein  wonld  be  aeen  bia  great 
iadoigence  to  thoee  who  coald  have  any  warrant 
from  cooscience  to  differ  with  the  ir  brethren.  A  od, 
at  the  clow  of  tb'ia  loog  speech,  parlianient  ad- 
journed to  the  6th  of  November. 

Daring  the  recesa  •*  the  healing  qaeation"  of  re- 
ligion was  diacaaaad,  and  ten  of  the  regieidea  ware 
butchered. 

The  learned  Archbishop  Usher,  who  was  a  Cal- 
Tioistio  doctrinal  creed,  and  whose  EpiscopaliaDism  ' 
was  rery  lukewarm  or  moderate,  had  left,  ns  a  leg- 
Mj  to  the  Proteatant  world,  a  scheoie  of  naion,  and 
a  plan  of  chorch  government  (by  snffmgao  bisbops 
and  sjDods  or  presbyteries  coajoiotly)  which  he  had 
foDdly  hoped  might  reconcile  the  two  great  sects. 
The  Freaby  terians,  in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
io  their  hopeleasneaa  of  obtaining  an  entire  saprem- 
aey,  profeued  their  williogoeaa  to  nuke  this  scheroe 
the  basis  at  an  agreement  and  concord ;  <and  they 
dslivered  the  paper  to  the  king,  with  an  bumble 
address  oimeerniog  godly  preaching,  the  atrict  ob- 
serraoce  of  the  Siibbath,  ceremonies,  6cc.  They 
were  promised  a  meeting  with  some  Episcopal  di- 
tisea  before  the  king ;  but  Done  of  that  personsion 
deigaed  to  attend :  aod,  iosteed  of  -a  meetiog,  the 
Presbyteriaa  mioisters  received  a  paper  written  in 
the  old  and  bitter  spirit  of  controversy,  rejecting 
their  proposals ;  insiBtiog  that  the  Angliaan  hierar- 
chy was  the  truoi  ancient,  primitive  epiaoopacy, 
aad  that  the  ancient  apostolical  bi^opa  bad  their 
courts,  their  prerogatnes,  their  cbancellora,  officials, 
proctors,  paritors,  aod  powers;  declaring  that  they 
could  not  gnmt  that  the  extent  of  nny  diocese  should 
bs  altered  or  any  thing  reformed;  and  B0irmiog 
that  the  laying  aside  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  one  of  the  greatest  oaosea  of  the  miaforcanes 
of  the  naUoo,  dee.  Bat  the  Presbyterians  were 
UAi  that  bia  majeaty  would  adjust  all  these  differ- 
SDces;  and  they,  together  with  the  EpiscopiUians, 
Were  invited  to  attend  him,  on  the  23d  of  October, 
■t  the  bouse  of  the  chancellor.  There  the  Presby- 
teriaas  found  assembled  his  majeaty.  Monk,  duke 
of  Albemarle  (who  was  a  Presbyterian  through  his 
wife),  the  Earl  of  MHOchester,  X)enzil  Hollis  (the 
rjost  fiery  of  Presbyterians),  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
(a  high-churchman),  and  one  or  two  other  noblemen 
of  the  same  persuasion,  together  with  Dr.  Sheldon 
(biahop  of  London),  Dr.  Morley  (bishop  of  Worces- 
ler),  Dr.  Henchman  (bishop  of  Salisbury),  the  fa- 
muns  Dr.  Coseos  (who  had  been  wie  of  the  most  ac- 
tive coadjuton  of  Laud,  who  had  been  prosecuted  by 
the  Long  Parliuneut,  and  who  was  promoted  to  the 
bitbopric  of  Durham  a  few  weeks  after  this  meet- 
iog). Dr.  Gauden  (bishop  of  Exeter),  Dr.  Hncket 
(bishop  of  Litcbfiekl  and  Coveotry),  the  Episcopa* 
liu  Dr.  Gunning,  the  Presbyterian  Drs.  Spurstow 
lod  Wallis,  and  some  two  or  three  others.  The 
ProBbyteriaiH  intrusted  their  cause  tn  the  elo- 

b  lk«  MM  eoait-wonu— tlia  tafomoM  Mn.  Pilmr ;  UMt  the  Dak* 
Tgrt  W  fot  Mjr  lonl  AumIUit**  daogkMi  with  child ;  that  h\gb 
■■■■MifMbMOBiafoaaMMBtoaart;  sad  that  tMfia- 
*>>t  t**pn  iWr  ajM  wjtk  ■HsniihaMst. 


quence  and  learning  of  Calamy  and  Baxter;  aod  the 
chief  speakers  on  the  other  skle  were  Dr.  Gunning 
and  Biahop  Morley*  Again  was  Usher's  scheme 
pr(qwBed  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  now  gave  up 
the  republicaa-like  principle  of  equaHty  in  the 
church,  agreeing  that  the  goveniment  should  be  in 
the  bands  of  bbhops,  hot  assisted  and  advised 
the  presbyteries ;  and  again  was  the  scheme  reject- 
ed by  the  EpiscopalianB,  who  maintained  the  divine 
rights  of  prelncy  as  a  distinct  order  independent  of 
all  others.  The  debate  could  scarcely  be  otherwise 
than  hot :  on  both  sides  the  odium  theologicutn  was 
intense;  on  both  sides  there  was  a  conviction  that 
the  business  had  been  settled  before  by  irrefragable 
arguments.  The  Episcopeliao  Gunning  said  that 
Dr.  Hammond  had  already  said  enough  against  the 
Presbyterians,  and  was  as  yet  unanswered;  the 
Presbyterian  Baxter  replied  that  he  bad  answered 
the  substance  of  Dr.  Hammnnd'e  arguments,  and 
bad  said  enoogh  against  the  dioceaan  frame  of  gor- 
emraent  and  in  {utHif  nf  the  raUdi^  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  English  presbyters,  and  that  these  ku  ar- 
gnmeuts  were  indeed  unanswered.  Dr.  Cosens 
thought  that  to  join  advising  presbyters  with  the 
dioeesans  would  be  to  nobishop  the  bishops.  The 
Presbyterians  said  that  the  Eikon  Basilikd  ahowed 
that  his  late  majesty  had  approved  of  Archbiahop 
Usher's  scheme ;  but  the  king,  who  knew  very  well 
that  his  fother  had  not  written  it,  aaid  that  all  in  that 
book  was  not  gospel.  The  Chancellor  Clarendon 
produced  a  paper,  being  a  sort  of  petition  from  the 
Independenta  and  Baptiata,  and  toM  the  contro- 
versialists that  it  was  proposed  to  add  the  following 
cfainso  to  the  deduatioo  for  rehgioas  liberty :  That 
othen  shall  also  be  permitted  to  meet  for  religioui 
worship,  so  be  they  do  it  nnt  for  the  disturbance  of 
the  peace,  and  that  no  justue  of  the  peace  or  officer 
shall  diatarb  them."  When  Clarendon  had  6niBhed 
reading  this  paper,  he  deaired  them  all  to  think  nn 
it,  and  give  their  advice ;  but  all  were  silent.  The 
Presbyterians  saw  at  once  that,  by  the  proposed 
chiuBe,  there  was  an  intention  to  include  the  pa- 
pists; aod  Wnllia  whispered  Baxter  in  the  ear; 
••Say  nothing  about  it,  'tis  an  odiona  bosineBs;  let 
the  biahops  speak  to  it."  But  the  bishops  ware  all 
mute,  oor  did  any  one  of  the  Presbyteriana  apeak, 
until  Baxter,  fearing  that  silence  might  be  misinter- 
preted, aaid  that  Dr.  Gunning,  the  high-churchman, 
had  expressly  excepted  Papists  and  Socinians.  **Ab 
we  humbly  thank  his  majesty,"  continued  Baxter. 
'*for  bis  declared  indulgence  tn  ourselrea,  ao  we  die- 
tinguish  the  l^UrabU  from  the  ImtoUrMe :  for  the 
former  we  hombly  crave  jnac  leni^ ;  but  for  the 
latter,  aoch  as  the  two  aorts  neotioned,  for  onr 
paits  we  can  not  make  their  toleration  our  reqnest.** 
Here  Charles  interfered,  but  he  merely  aaid, "  There 
are  laws  sufficient  against  papists."  "But,"  re- 
jmned  Baxter,  "we  understand  the  qneation  to  be, 
whether  those  lawa  shall  be  executed  or  not.** 
Here  the  matter  ended  :  the  king  shrunk  before  this 
vehement  intolerance  toward  popery,  and  dismissed 
the  assembly. 

The  royal  dedantira  ooaeeraing  ecdeaiaatieal 
affiun,  eomnuniy  called  '^the  healing  dedomtieB,'* 
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wu  published  a  few  days  after,  being  dated  White- 
hall, October  the  25tb,  1660.  After  expressiog 
great  TenemUDD  for  the  church  of  England,  aa 
formerly  eatablished,  bia  mnjeaty  went  on  to  9HJ — 
When  we  were  in  Hollaod  we  were  attended  by 
many  grare  and  learned  mlniaters  from  hence,  who 
were  looked  upon  ai  the  moat  able  and  principal 
aiiertor*  of  the  Prei^yterian  opinions,  mUi  whom 
we  had  as  ranch  conference  as  the  mnltitade  of 
aflarrs  which  were  then  upon  us  would  permit  us 
to  have  ;  and,  to  our  great  satisfnction  and  comfort, 
found  them  persona  full  of  affection  to  ua,  of  zeal  for 
the  peace  of  the  church  and  state,  and  neither  ene- 
mies (ns  tbey  have  been  given  out  to  be)  to  episco- 
pacy or  liturgy,  but  modestly  to  desire  such  attera- 
tioQs  in  either,  as,  witbout  sbaking  foundations, 
might  best  allay  the  present  distempers,  which  the 
indisposition  of  the  time,  and  the  tenderness  of 
some  men's  consciences,  had  contracted."  And 
then,  as  concessions  to  these  conscientious  Protes- 
tants, it  was  declared — L  That  the  power  of  godli- 
oeas  should  be  promoted ;  the  exercises  of  religion, 
both  pnblio  and  private,  encouraged ;  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day 
'* without  nnnecessary  diTertisemebtt;"  and  that 
insufficient,  negligent,  and  acaodabos  minlstera 
should  not  be  permitted.  II.  That,  as  some  of  the 
dioceses  were  thought  to  be  too  large,  a  number  of 
snffmgan  bishops,  sufficient  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  work,  should  be  appointed.  III.  That  no 
bishop  should  ordain  or  employ  the  censures  of  the 
church  without  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
presbyters ;  and  that  no  chancellor,  coromissary,  or 
official,  as  such,  should  exercise  any  spiritual  juris- 
dictbu  in  cases  of  excommunication,  absolution,  or 
any  others  wherein  any  of  the  ministry  were  con- 
remed  with  reference  to  their  pastoral  charge.  IV. 
That  care  should  be  taken  that  the  prefenneots  of 
deans  and  chapters  abould  be  given  to  the  most 
learoed  and  pious  presbyters  of  the  diocese ;  and, 
moreover,  that  an  equal  number  (to  those  of  the 
chapter)  of  the  most  learned,  pious,  and  discreet 
prasbyters  of  the  same  diocese,  annually  chosen  by 
the  major  vote  of  all  the  presbyters  of  that  diocese 
present  at  such  elections,  should  be  always  advising 
and  assisting  together  with  those  of  the  chapter  in 
all  ordinations,  and  in  every '  part  of  jurisdiction 
which  appertains  to  the  censures  of  the  church, 
and  at  all  other  solemn  and  important  actions.  V. 
That  care  should  be  Udien  that  confirmation  should 
be  rightly  and  solemnly  performed,  by  the  informa- 
tion and  with  the  consent  of  the  local  ministers, 
who  should  admit  none  to  the  Lord's  Supper  till 
they  had  made  a  credible  profession  of  their  faith, 
and  promised  obedieoee  to  the  will  Ood,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  robric  before  the  catechism.  VI. 
That  no  bishop  should  exercise  any  ariutrary  power, 
or  do  or  impose  any  ^tog  upon  the  clergy  or  the 
people  that  was  not  according  to  the  known  law  of 
the  land.  VII.  That  the  king  would  appoint  an 
equal  number  of  learoed  divines  of  bo^  persuasions 
to  revise  the  liturgy,  and  make  such  alterations  as 
dionld  be  thought  most  necessary.  The  eighth 
claose — a  very  important  one  in  the  eyes  of  the 


Presbyterians — was  to  this  effect :  "We  shall  leave 
alt  decisions  and  determinations  of  that  kind,  if  they 
shall  be  thought  necessary  for  s  perfect  and  entire 
unity  and  unifijrmity  throngfaout  the  nation,  to  the 
advice  of  a  national  synod,  which  shall  be  dnly 
called,  after  a  little  time  and  a  mntoal  cnaveraatiaH 
between  persona  of  different  peraoasions  hath  molli- 
fied those  distempers,  abated  those  aharpDeases,  and 
extingnished  those  jealoosies,  which  nuUie  men  un- 
fit for  those  consnltatioos.  And,  upon  each  advice, 
we  shall  use  onr  beat  endeavors  that  such  biws  may 
be  established  as  may  best  provide  for  the  peace  of 
the  chnrch  and  state.  Provided,  that  none  sball  be 
denied  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  though 
they  do  not  use  the  gesture  of  kneeling  io  the  set 
of  receiving."  In  the  mean  time,  the  cross  in 
baptism,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  use  of 
the  sur|Hice  (except  io  the  royal  chapel,  cathedral 
or  collegiate  chnrches,  or  colleges  in  the  universi- 
ties), canonical  subscriptions,  and  the  oath  of  ca- 
nonical obedience,  were  left  tndifiisrent,  and  none 
were  to  be  compelled  to  use  them,  or  suffer  for  not 
dcHng  it.  These  were  large  concessions,  and  die 
Presbyterian  leaders  accepted  Aem  with  eotboii- 
aatic  gratitude,  and  began  to  dream  of  miters  sod 
stalls,  and  the  enji^meot  of  perseenting  all  other 
sects,  not  fcireseeing  that  neither  the  king  nor  his 
ministers  would  consider  themsehrea  boaod  by  this 
declaration,  when  the  army  should  be  dislMuded  and 
the  present  convention  parliament  dissolved. 

The  death  of  the  regicides  had  been  predelenn- 
ioed :  but  it  was  expedient  to  proceed  with  some 
caution  and  with  all  the  forms  of  law.  Only  foor 
seats  on  the  bench  were  at  tiint  time  filled  ;  and  the 
four  judgea.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  chief  baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  Foster  and  Hyde,  judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  Mallet,  judge  of  the  King's 
Bench,  together  with  Sir  Oeoffhsy  Palmer  and  Sir 
Heoeage  Finch,  the  kiog*a  attorney  and  solieitMr. 
general,  and  Sir  Edward  Turner,  attorney  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  Mr.  Wadbam  Wyndham,  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  Sergeant  Keiling.  specially  appointed 
counsel  for  the  king,  held  meetings  io  Sergeants' 
Inn,  in  order  to  consider  some  legal  qnestions  sflTeet- 
ing  the  proceedings.  They  resolved  that  the  pris- 
oners should  be  tried  at  Newgate  by  a  commission 
of  jail  delivery ;  and  writs  were  issued  to  tbe 
Lieutenant  of  tbe  Tower,  in  whose  castody  they 
were,  to  deliver  them  to  the  sberilTs  of  London. 
They  resolved  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  ar- 
raigned at  once ;  that  the  indictment  should  be  for 
compassing  and  imagining  tbe  death  of  the  late 
king  (the  specific  treason  described  by  the  statute 
of  Edward  lU.),  and  that  die  actual  mnrder  of  the 
king,  with  its  special  euvamstances,  ahould  be  one 
of  the  overt  acts  to  prove  the  compassing ;  that 
overt  acta  not  in  the  indictment  might  be  given  in 
evidence,  and  that  too  witnesses  thooM  not  be  re- 
quired to  prove  each  particular  overt  net;  and  that, 
as  it  was  not  known  who  had  cut  off  the  king's 
head,  it  ahould  be  laid  in  the  indictment  that  9111- 
dam  ignotus  (a  certain  person  unknown),  with  a 
visor  00  his  face,  did  the  act,  and  that  the  olber 
prisoners  should  be  alledged  to  have  been  present, 
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tiding  and  anisting*  It  appaan  that  proeesdiap 
were  dehyed  nntil  the  appointmeBt  <tf  naw  ahar- 
iSi ; '  but  at  leogtb  &e  billa  were  aent  up  aad  fonnd 
againet  tweDty-nine  peraona-^ir  Hardreaa  WaUer, 
Harrison,  CareWi  Cook,  Hugh  Peters,  Scott,  Greg- 
ory Clement)  Serope,  Jonea,  Hacker,  Axtell,  He- 
isoioghaiDi  Marten,  MilliDgton,  Titcbbura,  Roe, 
Kilbum,  Hnrvey,  PeooiagtoD,  Smith,  Downs,  Pot- 
ter, Garlaadt  Fleetwood,  Meya,  J.  Temple,  P. 
Temple,  Hewlet,  and  Waite;  and  on  the  9th  of 
October  their  trial  was  begun  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
before  ihirty-foar  comroisBioDera  appointed  by  the 
crown.  Theae  comniiMiooers  wer& — Sir  Thomas 
Alieyn,  lord  mayor  elect,  the  Chancellor  Clarendon,  < 
rhe  Earl  of  Southampton,  lord  treasurer,  the  Dnke 
of  Somaraet,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  (Mook),  the 
Marqnia  of  Omxuid.  steward  of  bii  majeaty'a  house- 
hold, the  Earl  of  Linisay.  great  chamberlaia  of 
England,  the  £arl  of  Maneheater,  chamberlain  of 
bii  majeaty'a  bouaehold,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the 
Eirlof  Berluhire,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  (iate  Ad- 
miral Montague),  Viscount  Say  and  Sele,  the  Lord 
Roberts,  the  Lord  Finch,  Mr.  Denzil  Hollia.  Sir 
Frederick  Cornwallia,  treasurer  of  his  majesty's 
hoosehold.  Sir  Charles  Berkeley,  controller  of  his 
iiiijeety's  household,  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas,  Mr. 
•Secretary  Morrice,  Sir  Aothooy  Ashley  Cooper, 
Arthnr  Aooesley,  esq.,  the  lord  chief  baron,  Mr. 
Justice  Foeter,  Mr.  Juatice  Mallet,  Mr.  Justice 
Hyde,  Mr.  Baron  Atkina,  Mr.  Justice  Twisdeo,  Mr. 
Justice  Tyrrel,  Mr.  Baron  Turner,  Sir  Harbottle 
Ghnuton,  Sir  Willinin  Wild,  recorder  of  London, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Brown,  Mr.  Sergeant  Hale,  and  Mr. 
John  Howel.  The  conoael  fur  the  crown  were  Sir 
(leoffrey  Palmer,  attoraey-geoeral,  Sir  Heneage 
Fiach,  aolicttor-gaoeml*  Sir  Edward  Turner,  attor- 
iitjr  to  the  Dake  of  York,  Servant  Keiling,  and 
Mr.  Wadham  Wyodham.  All  these  men,  whether 
humiliated  Presbyterians  and  Long  Parliament-men, 
or  old  royalists,  were  deadly  and  peraooal  enemies 
In  the  prisoners,  though  many  of  them  had  been  in 
■he  Tan  of  the  late  revolution,  and  had  drawn  others 
into  coorBes  which  no  man  could  calculate  the  end 
of.  Fifteen  of  the  commissioners  who  now,  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  taken  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween tboae  that  began  the  civil  war  and  those  that 
eoded  it,  were  bound  to  asaent  to  the  proposition, 
that  all  war  waged  againat  a  king,  whatever  the 
provocatnn,  was  high  treason,  had  actually  been 
fajaged  for  the  parliament  against  Charlea  I.,  aa 
meubera  of  that  parliament,  as  jadges,  or  as  officers 
of  the  army ;  and  most  if  not  all  of  them  had  en- 
joyed places  of  tmat  and  profit  under  the  rerola- 
lioairy  parlument.  "  Monk,"  aaya  the  republican 
Ludlow, "  being  commiaaionated  to  be  of  this  number. 
WB9  not  ashamed  to  sit  among  them,  any  more  than 
Mr.  Denzil  Hollis  and  the  EnrI  of  Manchester,  who, 
likviDg  been  two  of  Uie  six  members  designed  by 
ibe  bte  king  for  destmctioD,  before  the  beginning 
i>f  the  war,  and  therefore  personally  concerned  in 

'  Ludlow,  who  bad  Am)  aad  fol  mtaly  mui  SwiuerlMid,  mj>,  "  This 
■KpMUM  b«na«M  had  bMn  dei»7*d  dariiv  th*  tima  that  Mr.  Lan 
•M  u  coatiam  ■banff  of  LcmdoD,  ha  baii^  ■<>  waj  U  ba  iadacad, 
•ii!wr  far  tnr  at  bopaa,  l«  prmit  jnriaa  l«  ba  packad  la  order  lo  Mcoad 
<b  JtMcH  oflka  coart." 


the  quarrel,  bad  conuibnted  the  ntmoat  of  their  en- 
dearors  to  engage  divers  of  the  gentlemen  (upon 
whom  they  ware  now  to  sit  as  jadges)  on  that  aide, 
were  not  contented  to  abandon  tham  in  this  change, 
but  assisted  in  condemning  them  to  die  for  their 
fidelity  to  that  cause  which  they  themselves  had  be- 
trayed. Mr.  Arthur  Annesley,  who  had  been  also 
a  member  of  the  parliament,  while  they  made 
war  against  the  king,  was  also  one  of  this  num- 
ber. Finch,  who  had  been  accused  of  high  trensoo 
twenty  years  before,  by  a  full  parliament,  and  who. 
by  flying  from  their  justice,  bad  saved  his  life,'  was 
nppointed  to  judge  some  of  those  who  should  have 
been  his  judges ;  and  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  who. 
upon  his  submission  to  Cromwell,  bad  been  permit- 
ted to  practice  the  law  in  a  private  manner,  and, 
under  ^t  color,  had  served  both  as  spy  and  agent 
for  his  master,  was  intmated  with  the  principal 
management  of  thia  tragical  scene  ;  and,  in  bis 
charge  to  the  grand  jaiy,  bad  the  Rsaurance  to  tell 
them,  that  no  authority,  no  single  person,  or  com- 
munity of  men,  not  the  people  collectively  or  repre- 
sentatively, had  any  coercive  power  over  the  king 
of  Eoglaod.'"  The  Lord  Say  and  Sele  had  been  ' 
among  the  fiercest  movers  in  the  revolution,  and 
bad  been  excepted  with  Manchester  from  a  general 
pardon  io  one  of  the  proclamationB  of  Charles  I., 
who  regarded  him  as  one  of  his  worst  enemies. 
Sir  Aothony  Ashley  Cooper  (afterward  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  bad  adhered  to  the  commoowealtb  to 
the  very  last  moment  compatible  with  bis  own  in- 
terests, and  when  be  was  betraying  that  paHy,  and 
making  his  profitable  bargain  with  Charles  II.,  he 
had,  like  Monk,  sworn  most  solemnly  that  none  of 
bis  old  firienda  abonld  receive  the  lightest  injury : 
yet  there  sat  this  versatile,  ambitious,  and  unprin- 
cipled man  upon  the  judgment-seat.  As  for  Claren- 
don, the  Duke  of  Ormond,  ^e  Earl  of  Berkahire. 
and  the  rest  of  that  party,  they  too  openly  rejoiced 
on  being  now  able  to  pour  down  vengeance  upon  the 
beads  of  those  who  had  beaten  and  baffled  them. 

Before  this  court,  the  first  on  the  list  of  regi- 
cides. Sir  Hardrese  Waller,  pleaded  guilty,  and  sO' 
saved  his  life.  But  when  Harrison,  the  second  on 
the  list,  was  brought  to  the  bar  there  waa  no  sign 
of  penitence  or  submission.  The  republican  major- 
general  and  eothnsiastic  Fifth- Monarchy  man  look- 
ed calmly  on  the  tribunal,  where  all  were  personal 
enemiea  to. him,  and  said,  "My  lords,  the  matter 
that  hath  been  oflrered.to  yon,  as  it  was  touched, 
was  not  a  thing  done  in  a  corner.  I  believe  the 
sound  of  it  hath  Iwen  in  most  nations.  I  believe 
the  hearts  of  some  have  felt  the  terrors  of  that 
presence  of  God,  that  was  with  his  servants  in  those 
days  (however  it  seemetb  good  to  him  to  suffer 
this  turn  to  come  on  us),  and  are  witnesses  that 
the  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer.  ....  I  do 
profess  that  I  would  not  offer,  of  myself,  the  teasr. 
injury  to  the  poorest  man  or  woman  that  goes  npoii 
the  earth.  That  I  have  humbly  to  offer  is  this 
to  your  lordships ;  you  know  what  n  contest  hatli 
been  in  these  natioua  for  many  years:  divers  of 
those  that  sit  upon  the  bench  were  fbrmeriy  a» 

>  Sat  aala,  f.  tO,  ■  Hcnoiis. 
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Bctive — [Here  he  was  internipted  by  the  coart, 
which,  throughout  these  proceedinge,  did  all  it 
could  to  screen  the  Presbyterbns  aod  prevent  any 
nHasion  to  the  real  begiaoeri  of  the  civil  vrar. 
But,  wban  the  iDterrnptioa  eeased,  HarrisoD  con- 
tinaed] — I  followed  Dot  my  own  jadgment;  I  did 
what  1  did,  M  ont  of  eoDaeieDca  to  the  Lord.  For 
when  I  foand  thoae  that  were  as  the  apple  of  mine 
eye*  to  taro  aside,  I  did  lothe  them,  and  suffered 
imprisonment  roaoy  years  rather  than  to  turn,  as 
many  did  that  did  put  their  hands  to  this  plow:  I 
chofle  rather  to  be  sepanited  from  wife  and  family 
than  to  have  compliance  with  them;  though  it  was 
said  <  Sit  on  my  right  band,*  and  such  kind  expres- 
sions. Thas  1  bflve  given  a  little  poor  testimony 
that  I  have  not  been  doing  things  in  a  corner  or 
from  myself.  May  be  I  might  be  a  little  miataken ; 
bat  I  did  it  all  according  to  the  best  of  my  nnder- 
staoding,  desiring  to  make  revealed  will  of  Qod 
in  his  Holy  Scriptnrea  as  a  guide  to  me.  I  humbly 
conceive  that  what  was  dona  wrb  done  in  die  name 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  tbat  what  waa  done 
was  done  by  their  power  and  andiority ;  and  I  do 
humbly  conceive  it  is  my  duty  to  offer  unto  you  in 
the  beginning,  that  this  court,  or  any  court  below 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  hath  no  jurisdiction 
of  their  actions."  When  he  asserted  that  all  he 
had  done  had  been  done  for  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  the  court  again  interrupted  him,  telling  him 
that  he  must  not  run  into  these  damnable  excur- 
sions, or  attempt  to  mRke  God  the  author  of  the 
damnable  treason  committed.  Yet  Harrison,  who 
had  indulged  in  all  the  dreams  of  the  Fifth-Mon- 
archy men,  sincerely  believed — as  many  others  did 
— that  in  putting  Chariea  to  death  he  did  that 
which  was  not  only  eaaential  to  the  well-behig 
of  his  country,  but  also  acceptable  to  Heaven ; 
which,  according  to  his  heated  imagina^n,  bad  not 
spared  its  special  inspirations  and  directions.  And 
yet-,  at  the  moment  of  crisis,  the  natural  tendemeas 
of  bis  heart  bad  struggled  bard  with  bis  fnaaticiem; 
and  he  had  wept  as  well  as  prayed  before  bo  contd 
bring  himself  to  vote  the  king's  death.  Moreover, 
like  the  rest  of  these  extraordinary  fanatics,  Har- 
rison was  averse  to  intolerance,  persecution,  and 
cruelty  of  any  kind.  But  where  he  now  atood 
mercy  was  hopeless,  and  the  law  clearly  against 
him.  He  heard  the  sentence  of  death  for  treason, 
which  waa  now  revived  in  all  its  monstrosity,  with- 
out emotion ;  and  he  said,  as  he  was  withdrawn 
from  the  bar,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  canaa  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.'  Col- 
onel Carew,  who  entertained  the  same  notions  both 
in  politics  and  religion  as  Harrison,  made  the  same 

>  That  ii  to  Mf.  Oliver  Craatwall  mi  Ui  fricDda,  who  bad  mil  bttn 
M  MM  liau  iha  boSMB  frwada  of  HaniMi. 

■  LwUow  MJP*— "  And  that  tba  inhaBuiil;  of  tb«M  nan  may  ihs 
btttar  ftppnu-,  I  moM  Dot  omit  that  tbo  exerutioner,  in  an  ng[y  tlrcM, 
witb  a  halt«r  in  bil  bawl,  waa  placed  near  tba  majnr-feneral,  and  coo- 
tiaMd  tbm  ivAmg  tba  wbda  tiaa  of  bta  trial;  wbicb  aodca  I  dnbt 
whathar  it  wmt  mr  aqnaUd  tha  moat  barbwwu  Mtiuna."  It  bad 
baao  tba  onttom,  bowa*«r,  in  cawa  of  trcaion,  to  placa  tho  beadtman 
with  hia  ax  bj  the  aide  of  ths  priaoner  at  the  bar ;  and,  when  ienteoce 
wat  proBMiKMl,  ibe  odga  of  Ibe  ax  waa  tanad  toward  tbe  priaoaoT. 
Paronaaumplaaaatba  eaaaartlia  Duka  of  BiickiDtbia,iB  thateipi 
■f  Bmrj  Vllt,  ToL  ii.  pogo  Sn. 


sort  of  defense,  and  displayed  the  sante  visionaiy 
enthnsiasm  and  courage.  He  exclaimed,  "I  cao 
say  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  who  ia  the  searcher 
of  all  taearta,  that  what  I  did  was  in  bis  fear;  and 
I  did  it  in  obedience  to  his  holy  and  rigbteoas  laws." 
[Hara  the  people  present  made  a  load,  faammiag 
noise ;  a  sort  of  intermptten  whieh  waa  rather  fre- 
quent during  these  trials.]  'When  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed he  spoke  of  the  beginning  and  cansea  of  tbe 
late  troubles,  of  tbe  invRsious  upon  law  aod  liberty 
made  by  the  late  king,  of  the  perfect  accord  {for  a 
long  time)  between  both  Houses  to  resist  these  io- 
novations,  of  the  declarations  and  remonstraocM 
that  had  so  publicly  passed  between  the  king  and 
parKameut  concerning  the  beginning  of  the  wars. 
[And,  here.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  who  sat  in  Ibe 
midst  of  men  who  had  had  the  greatest  hand  is 
these  baginoinga,  and  declaAttona,  aod  ramonstrsB- 
ces,  Intarruptad  him,  end  told  him  that  tfaay  couW 
not  listen  to  any  sach  dhcoorsa.]  Bat,  again, 
Caraw  returned  to  parliamentary  htotmy  and  tfie 
great  ramonstrance  printed  in  164S.  [And  here, 
again,  he  was  stopped  by  Sir  Oriando  Bridgman, 
who  told  him  that  he  most  not  cast  in  bones  to 
make  dissension  and  difference.]  Bnt  Carew  wss 
not  easily  silenced :  I  say,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that 
tbe  Lords  and  Commons,  by  their  joint  declaration'' 
— [••  Hold  !  hold  !"  cried  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  "  not 
so  fast.  You  go  to  raise  up  those  differences  which 
I  hope  are  asleep,  to  make  'new  tronMea,  to  revive 
those  things  which  by  the  grace  of  God  are  ex- 
tinct Did  you  ever  bear  of  an  act  of  parliam^et 

made  by  the  House  of  Commons  alone  ?  You  have 
no  precedent"].  To  this  Carew  replied  in  tn-o  or 
three  words,  which  embraced  the  whole  difficnlty 
of  Hie  esse :  •*  Neither  was  there  arar  sveb  a  war 
or  BQch  a  precedent.**  Ardrar  Aaaaslayv'  a  Pres- 
byterian member  of  the  Long  Farrnmeot,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Anglesey  soon  after  these  triab, 
reproached  the  prisoner  with  the  fbrctbla  exchisioD 
of  ell  tbe  Presbyterian  members  in  1648.  *'I  was 
a  Btranger,"  said  Carew,  to  many  of  those  things 
which  you  charge  against  me;  but  this  is  strange. 
you  gite  evidence  as  a  vntness,  though  sitting  here  as 
ajudge!**  Like  Harrison,  Carew  most  solemnly 
asserted  that  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  conscience 
that  what  be  bad  done  he  had  dona  from  the  Lord. 
Bridgman  stopped  him,  exclaiming — "This  is  nnt 
to  be  endured  :  it  is  suff'eriog  poison  to  go  about  to 
infect  the  people."  Carew  than  attempted  to  ad- 
dress the  Jary,  bat  ha  waa  again  intormpted.  » I 
have  deaired,**  said  he,  **to  speak  tba  words  of 
truth  and  soberness,  but  have  been  hindered:"  and 
then,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr  gloiying  in  his  cause, 
he  Gstened  to  the  hurried  verdict  and  the  atrociow 
sentence. 

These  details  may  convey  a  sufficient  notion  of 
tbe  court  aod  jury  which  had  met  to  condemn,  sod 
which  did  condemn  with  indecent  haste,  every  pris- 
oner brought  before  it ;  but  there  are  a  few  partic- 
ular circumstances  wluch  demand  notice.  Colonel 
Scrope,  an  accomplished  and  amiable  man,  who  hsd 

)  n*  ia  deicribed  by  Bunirt  aa  "a  nan  of  trrmn  deportmrb*.  'it 
that  atuck  at  nolbiiif  and  wia  nbaiMd  of  miUiiag.''  0»»  Ttmt- 
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suTrandered  noder  the  royal  procUunKtioD,  and 
who  had  been  regul&rly  ndmUted  to  the  kiog's  par- 
doa  vpoo  penalty  of  m.  year's  value  of  his  estate,  as 
a  fin«  totbtt  crowDt  was  coadeiDned  through  the  ev- 
ident of  the  Presbyterian  Major-general  Browoe, 
now  lord  mayw  Af  London,  who  bad  nothiog  to  re- 
veal bat  a  private  conversation  which  bad  taken 
place  between  him  and  Scrope  in  the  apeaker'a 
chamber*  where  -Scrope  had  aaid,  or  was  made  by 
this  Browne  to  bav*  said,  that  there  would  still  be 
a  difisrance.  o{  ofMnioa.  amoag  men  toaching  the 
execntioB  of  the  Ute  king.   Harry  MarteOt  the  wit 
of  tba  Honm  ot  ConmuMii,  and  one  of  tha  itaiich- 
•St  repobSewH  that  ever  tat  in  it,  demanded  the 
benefit  of  the  act  of  oblivion.    He  was  interrupted, 
and  UM  that  he  must  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty; 
and  that,  if  be  demanded  the  benefit  of  the  act  of 
oblivioot  it  would  be  taken  as  a  clear  confession  of 
^ilt.   He  attempted  to  speoJl  as  to  bis  oooceptioo 
of  that  act;  but  he  was  again  coarsely  interrupted, 
and  told  that  be  must  plead.    "If  I  plead,"  said 
Marten,  "I  ktse  the  benefit  of  the  acU"  The 
court  told  him  that  he  was  totally  excepted  out  of 
the  act.   "  No,"  said  he,  "  my  name  is  not  in  the 
aet."   **  Show  him  the  act  of  indemaity,"  said  the 
•olieitor-geDeial.    The  act  wes  shown.   •*  Here," 
■aid  the  droU,  **it  ia  Heniy  Marten ;  my  name  is 
not  BO— 4t  b  Hnny  Marten !".  The  eonrt  told  him 
that  tha  diflhreoce  of  the  aound  was  vary  tittle.  »I 
hombly  ceocehe,"  rejoined  he,  'ithat  all  penal 
■tstatee  ought  to  be  correctly  worded."   *•  Are  you 
guilty  or  not  guilty!"  cried  the  clerk.    "I  am  not 
Henry  Marten,"  was  the  reply.    Thea  the  solici- 
tor-general  cited  what  he  said  was  somewhat  paral- 
lel to  this,  in  a  case  formerly  of  Baxter,  where  the 
name  was  Begster,  and  adjudged  all  one,  being  the 
same  sound.    As  he  was  not  admitted  to  stand  on 
the  misnomer,  Marten  pleaded  not  guilty.  After 
much  vehement  talk  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion was  intatrapted  by  the  prisoner,  who  said  that 
he  did  not  decline  a  confession  as  to  matter  of  facti 
providad  tha  nuiZtcc  were  set  aside,  as  he  had  done 
nMhing  maliciously  or  murderously  and  traitorous- 
ly. Hera  the  eouiwel  for  the  crown  laughed  in  his 
lace;  and  Bridgman  told  him  that  what  was  al- 
ledged  in  the  indictment  as  maliciously,  murderons- 
ly,  aod  trattoronsly,  was  the  coosaqnence  of  law; 
and  if  a  man  met  another  in  the  street,  and  ran  him 
through,  though  but  an  ordinary  watchman,  there 
would  be  malice  by  the  law  in  the  fact.    The  so- 
licitor-general said,  aarcasticslly,      My  lord,  he 
does  think  a  man  may  sit  upon  the  death  of  the 
king,  sentence  him  to  death,  sigo  a  warrant  for  his 
executbn,  meekly,  innocently,  charitably,  and  hon- 
estly."  The  ready-witted  Marten  calmly  replied, 
I  shall  not  presume  to  compare  my  knowledge  in 
the  law  with  that  of  that  learned  gentleman,  but, 
nceorduig  to  that  poor  understanding  of  the  law  of 
En^and  Uiat  I  >m  capable  of,  there  is  oo  fact  that 
ha  can  name  that  is  a  crime  in  itself  but  as  it  is  cir- 
camstaDtiBted.    Of  killing  a  watchman,  as  your 
lordship  instanced,  a  watchman  may  be  kUUd  in 
not  doing  kit  office,  and  yet  no  murtier."  "We 
shall  prove,"  said  the  crown  counsel,  "  agftiust  the 


prisoner  at  the  bar—because  he  would  wipe  off 
malice — that  be  did  all  very  merrily,  aod  was  in 
great  sport  at  the  time  of  signing  the  warmnt  for 
the  king's  execution."  Then,  surely,"  said  Mar- 
ten, •>  that  does  not  imply  malice."  Here  a  serv- 
ing-man of  tlie  nnme  of  Ewer,  who  had  "  some 
time  served  him,"  was  put  into  the  witness  box. 
AAer  being  browbeaten  by  the  oooneel,  this  man 
said,  "  My  kird,  I  did  see  a  pen  in  Mr.  Cromwell's 
hand,  and  be  .marked  Mr.  Marten  in  the  face  with 
it,  and  Mr.  Marten  did  the  Uke  to  him ;  but  I  did 
not  see  any  oua  set  his  band,  though  I  did  see 
paxchmeiit  there  with  a  ^eat  many  seals  on  it." 
[And  this  is  .all  the  evidence  we  have  for  a  story 
which  is  oaostantly  quoted  to  prove  the  barbarous 
and  rustic  buRbonery .  of  Cromwell.}  After  this 
Ewer  bad  spoken,  to  prove  "bow  merry  Marten 
was  at  the  sporL"  Sir  Purbeck  Temple  spoke  to 
prove  "how  serious  he  was  at  it,"  and  how  he 
bad  been  the  iirst  to  propose  that  the  late  king 
should  be  proseauted  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
and  parliament  assembled,  and  all  the  good  people 
of  England. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  prisoner,  •<  the  original  com- 
mission went  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  assem- 
bled in  parliament  and  the  good  people  of  England ; 
and  what  a  matter  is  it  for  one  of  ^le  commission- 
ers to  say,  let  it  be  acted  by  the  good  people  of 
England."  » Yon  kimw  all  good  people  did  d)hor 
it.  I  mm  aorry  to  see  you  iu  ao  little  repentance !" 
exclsniied  the  soUcitor-j^iieral.  "  My  lord."  re- 
joined Martea,  >•  if  it  were  possible  for  that  blood 
to  be  in  the  body  again,  and  every  drop  that  was 
shed  in  the  late  wars,  I  could  wish  it  with  all  tuy 
heart;  but,  my  lord,  I  hope  it  is  lawful  to  offer  ir> 
my  own  defense  that  wbich,  when  I  did  it,  I 
thought  I  might  do.  My  lord,  there  was  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  I  understood  it :  perhaps 
your  lordships  think  it  was  not  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  it  was  then  the  supreme  authority  of 
England ;  it  was  so  reputed  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  My  lord,  I  suppose  be  that  gives  obedi- 
ence to  the  authority  in  being  ,de  faetoy  whether 
tU  jure  or  no,  I  think  be  is  of  a  peaceable  dispo- 
sitira,  and  far  from  a  traitor.  My  lord,  I  think 
there  was  a  statute  made  in  Henry  the  VII.  his 
time,  whereby  it  was  provided  that  whosoever  was 
in  arms  fiir  the  king  de  facto,  he  should  be  indem- 
oilied  though  that  king  de  facto  was  not  so  dejure; 
and  if  the  supreme  officers  de  facto  can  justify  ii 
war  (the  most  pernicious  remedy  that  whs  ever 
adjudged  by  mankind,  be  the  cause  what  it  will). 
I  presume  the  supreme  authority  of  England  mav 
justify  a  judicature,  though  it  be  but  an  authority 
de  facto.  My  lord,  if  it  be  said  that  it  was  but  ti 
third  estate,  and  a  small  parcel  of  that,  my  lord. 
it  vxu  aU  that  v>a$  tAca  extant.  I  bbva  heard  law- 
yers say  that,  if  there  be  comuMDs  appurianant  tti 
a  tenement,  and  that  tenement  be  all  burnt  down 
except  a  small  stick,  the  commons  belong  to  thsr 
one  small  piece,  as  it  did  to  the  tenement  when  all 
standing.  My  lord*  I  shall  humbly  offer  to  con- 
sideratioQ  whether  the  king  were  the  king  indeed  ; 
such  a  one  whose  peace,  crown,  and  dignities  wuro 
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coDceraed  in  pablic  imUon.  My  lord,  he  «u  not 
ia  executioD  of  his  officai — he  toas  a  pHMoner.  Mjr 
lord,  I  will  not  defer  you  long,  neither  would  I  be 
offoDsive.  I  had  then,  and  I  have  now,  r  peace- 
able inclination — resolo^o  to  aubmit  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  God  hath  set  over  me.  I  thinkt  his 
majesty  that  now  is,  is  king  opoo  the  best  title  un- 
der heaven ;  for  he  was  called  in  by  the  represent- 
ative body  of  England.  I  shall,  during  my  life, 
long  or  short,  pay  obedience  to  him :  besides,  my 
lord,  I  do  owe  my  life  to  him,  though  I  am  not 
iicquitted  for  this.  I  do  confess  I  did  adhere  to  the 
parliament's  army  heartily :  my  life  is  at  his  mercy : 
if  bis  grace  be  pleased  to  grant  it,  I  have  a  double 
obligation  to  him."  The  ■olicttor-^eneral  took  um- 
brage at  the  eauDcia^o  of  the  great  constitutioDal 
principle.  *'He  faath  owned  the  hing,"  said  he, 
**  but  thinks  bla  beat  title  ia  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  people,  and  ha  that  hath  that,  let  him  be 
who  he  will,  hath  the  beat  title."  After  a  liUle  con- 
sultation the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  ;  but 
the  near  prospect  of  a  horrible  death  could  not 
abate  the  courage  of  the  witty  Harry  Marten,  who 
left  the  court  with  a  light  heart  and  steady  step. 
The  court  had  resolved  to  fix  tbe  act  of  beheading 
the  late  king  upon  William  Hewlet,  against  whom 
n  bill  of  indictment  was  found  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober,  or  three  days  after  the  beginning  of  these 
triab.  The  evidence  produced  in  this  case  was  not 
snffioient  to  hang  a  dog.  One  Nelson  awore  that, 
some  five  or  six  yean  unee,  he  had  diaeonrsed  with 
Colonel  Axtell,  ou  the  platform  of  Dublin  Castle, 
concerning  tbe  execntion  of  tbe  late  king  of  glori- 
ona  memory."  "The  eokoel,"  said  this  Nelson, 
*•  was  pleased  to  tell  me  this :— aeith  he.  Tbe  per- 
sons that  were  employed  in  that  service,  you  know 
them  as  well  as  I  do.  Truly,  sir,  not  I,  said  I;  I 
saw  them  in  vizards.  Yet,  said  he,  yon  do  know 
them.  It  is  true,  aaith  he,  myself  and  others  were 
employed  in  that  affair,  in  order  to  the  execution  ; 
but  there  were  several  persons  came  and  offered 
themselves,  out  of  a  kind  of  zeal,  to  do  the  thing; 
bat  we  did  not  think  it  proper  to  employ  persona 
whom  we  did  not  know ;  but  we  made  choice  of  a 
couple  of  Btont  persona.  Pray  lot  me  hear  their 
namea,  said  I.  Saith  he,  it  waa  Hewlet  and  Walk- 
er. I  deaired  to  know  their  reward.  Tmly,  sidth 
he,  I  do  not  know  whether  dCSO  a*|riece  or  between 
them.  I  aaid  it  ma  a  small  reward  for  a  work  of 
that  nature.  Truly,  aaith  he,  that  waa  all."  One 
Richard  Uittens,  a  common  soldier,  who  had  be- 
longed to  the  same  regiment,  swore  that  he  and 
about  thirty-eight  of  his  comrades  were  sworn  to 
secrecy  by  their  colonel ;  who,  after  he  had  sworn 
them,  asked  which  of  them  would  do  the  thing" 
for  (£100  down  and  preferment  in  the  army.  "  We 
refused,"  continued  this  witness,  •' every  one  of  us, 
"  and  we  thought  that  Hewlet  did  refuse ;  but,  after 
all  refused,  it  atema  he  did  undertake  to  do  the 

deed  At  far  aa  1  can  gvess,  Hewlet  was 

with  the  kuig  on  the  sca^U.  ...  X  thought  it  was 
he,  by  his  speech*  I  sud  to  Atkins  I  would  not  do 
it  for  all  tht  oily  of  London.  No,  nor  I  neither, 
quoth  Atkins,  for  all  tfie  world  i  but  yon  riiall  see 


Hewiet  qniekfy  come  to  prafemmifc    And  pres- 
enUy  after  be  was  nmde  capCain-Iientannt**  Then 
the  counsel  for  the  ctowd  put  these  leading  ques- 
tions : — Did  yon  knew  his  voice  7   Did  jam  tank 
the  proportiooa  of  hia  body  and  the  diegnise  he  was 
in  7"    "  Yea,"  replied  tbia  witness,  who  had  ewom 
to  an  impossibility,  or  that  he  himself  waa  in  twe 
places  at  one  and  the  same  time — in  Scotland-yard 
and  on  the  end  of  tiie  acaflbld ;  "and,  for  his  dis- 
guise, he  had  a  pair  of  ftrieze  trunk  breeches,  and  a 
visor,  with  a  gray  beard ;  and  after  tbrnt  time  tba 
colonel,  Hewson,  called  him  *fother  gray-beard,* 
and  moat  of  the  army  besides.**    One  Stammerst 
another  common  soldier,  who  had  served  in  Ireland 
under  Hewlet,  deposed,  in  bold  defiance  ef  com- 
mon aeoBB)  that  the  officer  betrayed  his  secret  te 
him  the  fint  time  they  ever  met.   ^He  exaifiined 
me,*'  aaid  this  witaesa,  *'  where  I  bad  served.  I 
told  him  I  did  formerly  belong  to  Uw  Lf»d  of  lechi- 
quin.    He  asked  me  if  I  was  ever  in  tbe  king's 
army.    With  that  he  walks  about  the  room  two  or 
three  turns  :  saith  he,  /  mu  the  man  thai  beheaded 
King  Charta,  and,  for  doiog  of  it,  I  had  an  hundred 
pounds ;  saying,  I  was  only  a  sergeant  at  that  time.** 
.Captain  Toogood  deposed  that  Colonel  Hewaon  bad 
told  him  that  Hewiet  was   a  very  mettled  follow  ;** 
that  *'  it  was  he  that  did  tiie  king's  bnsinesa  for  him 
upon  the  scaffold ;"  that  afterward  Colonel  Pretty 
told  htm  (the  witness)  that  Colonel  Hewsoa  had 
told  him  (Pretty)  that  Hewlet  either  eat  off  die 
king's  head  or  held  it  np  and  said,-  Behold  the  head 
of  a  traitor ! — that  he  (tbe  witneaa)    saw  tbe  per- 
son that  did  it  ;'*  and  •*  bought  he  did  resemble 
Hewlet:"  that  be  once  met  Hewlet  at  the  White 
Horse  in  Carlow,  and  aaked  him  •■whether  he  was 
the  man  that  cut  off  tbe  king's  head  or  not  ?** — and 
that  Hewlet  aaid,  •>  What  I  did  1  wiH  not  be  ashamed 
of — if  it  were  to  do  again  I  would  do  it;"  and, 
lastly,  that  he  iHtd  observed  in  Ireland  "that  it  faath 
been  generally  reported  that  he  was  either  the  man 
that  cot  off  the  king's  head,  or  that  held  it  op  ;  and 
that  he  heard  them  sometimes  call  him  gnind9ire 
gray-lward."     One  Davies  deposed  that  Hewlet 
went  with  him  to  a  tavern  in  Dublin  to  drink  wine : 
••  before  we  had  drunk  out  the  last  pint  of  wine, 
said  X  to  Captain  Hewlet,  I  pray  resolve  me  this 
one  questtmi :  it  is  reported  ^at  yon  took  up  tbe 
king's  head,  and  said,  Behold  die  head  of  a  traitor. 
Sir,  aaid  he,  it  waa  a  question  I  never  reatrfred  any 
man,  though  often  demanded ;  yet,  aaith  he,  who- 
soever said  it  then,  it  matters  not ;  I  say  it  now,  it 
W(M  the  head  of  a  traitor."    The  evidence  of  other 
witnesses  was  still  more  vague  and  valueless;  and. 
such  as  it  waa,  its  weight  was  conhterbRlanced  by 
that  of  other  witnesses  produced  by  the  prisoner, 
who,  however,  according  to  the  biw  aa  it  then 
stood,  or  Rt  least  the  prnctice  of  the  courts,  cooM 
not  be  examined  upon  onth,  althongh,  aa  the  Lonl 
Chief  Baron  intimated,  they  might  aay  aometfaiog 
tending  to  the  informatinn  of  the  jury."    A  sber- 
ilTs  officer  deposed  that  one  John  Rooten  told  him 
ho  was  in  Roaemary-Iane,  a  httle  afier  the  exeea- 
tion,  drinking  with  the  common  hangman,  itho  con- 
feaaed  that  he  ftrark  off  the  king't  head,  and  ixA 
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fbr^  half-crowitt  for  hb  p^oi.  AbnlMm  Smith,  a 
London  watatnuDt  depnwd  that  he  bid  earrwd 
the  eommon  bangnuui  awaj  from  Wbitaball  in  his 
boat  immediately  after  the  Mow  wai  itmck  od  the 
•csffold;^  and  ooe  Coxe  said,  xWhen  my  Lord 
Capsl  Dake  Hamitton,  and  the  Earl  of  Holland 
were  beheaded  in  the  Palnce-yard  in  Westminster, 
my  Lord  Capel  aaked  the  commoa  baDgman,  said 
he.  Did  you  cut  off  my  master's  head  ?  Yes,  saitiii 
he.  Where  is  the  iDfltrnment  that  did  it  T  said  my 
lord.  He  then  brought  the  ax.  Is  this  the  same 
ai  ?— are  yoD  sore  I  said  my  lord.  Yes,  my  lord, 
laith  the  haogman ;  I  am  very  rare  it  i«  the  same. 
Uy  Lord  Capel  took  the  ax  and  kiased  it,  and  gave 
Him  fire  piece*  of  gold.  I  heard  him  eay,  sirrah, 
vert  thoa  not  afraid  ?  Saith  the  hangman,  Thay 
msde  me  ent  it  oflf,  and  I  had  thirty  pound  for  my 
psina."  One  Abell  affirmed  that  he  had  heard  one 
Gregfwy  cotifeaB  that  he  cot  off  die  king's  head ; 
Bod  toother  witaesti  HMt  be  was  wkh  his  master 
when  his  maater. asked  Brandon,  the  baDgman, 
whether  he  cat  off  the  king's  head  or  no,  and,  in 
his  presence,  Brandon  confessed  he  was  the  men 
ihit  did  it.  This  evidence  for  the  prisoner  was  at 
least  as  good  as  that  for  the  proeecutioo  ;  but  Bridg- 
mBD  summed  up,  and  the  jury,  '^sfter  more  than 
an  ordinary  time  of  coDSultation,"  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  goilty  against  Hewlet.  There  was,  how- 
ever, some  sense  of  shame  left  in  this  restored 
pivernnient;  and  as  people  began  to  talk  loudly 
of  the  iaftufficiency  of  the  proofs,  Hewlet  was  not 
executed.' 

Qariimd,  another  of  the  selected  victims,  said  that 
he  had  come  into  court  with  the  intentioB  of  waiting 
Bud  Bubmitting  to  the  king's  mercy ;  but  that,  having 
hnrd  some  freah  acandal  cast  npoo  bim  wbioh  he 
bid  nerer  heard  before,  he  desired  to  be  pat  on 
bis  trial.  The  scandal  was,  that  be,  on  the  day  of 
seutence,  did  spit  io  the  king's  face — another  storr 
which  has  been  constantly  repeated  without  any 
Btteotion  to  its  oi^in  or  the  proof  on  which  it  reste. 
■'I  am  willing  to  confess  Uiis,"  said  the  prisooer: 

'  TkM  dqNMiiioa  m  ymrj  evriou.  "My  lerda"  Mid  th»  boalaou, 
"uMMDM  thilhlal  Uowiw  (tvan,  I  wiBwelkinf  atnntWliilshall: 
im  CUM  m  <h  of  Bmkewm ;  thm  tm  word  thay  Mid  wu  thia— 
Vkitn  it  tha  bMfawBT  Awnt  wu  m»At,  Hera  mn  nm:  mwar 
lu;  diKcted  th*  hmni^a  into  mjr  boat.  Goiag  into  tha  boat,  be  piTa 
«>t  <^  tba  Mldien  a  half-enxm :  nid  tha  aoldiara,  Waiemian,  away 
-iih  lu»-tN  |0M  qakUy:  but  1,  tarinf  thia  hutgnuu  had  «Dt  off 
tht  kiBi**  kaad,  I  ttmUad  thM  ka  aboaM  cona  iato  nj  boM,  bnt 
'imi  uit  to  HBmine  bin  on  ahore,  for  fair  of  tha  anldiaT* :  ao  out  I 
\»Bih»a.  and,  baving  got  a  little  way  in  the  water,  nid  I,  Who  the 
<lF<iI  ban  I  got  !■  my  b«t  T— Mya  uy  fellow,  nya  be,  Wby  I  I  di- 
'^■'i  ny  ipaeeh  ts  biB,  ■qrisf  ■  Am  yon  Iha  buiMas  tbat  balb  out 
lit  kiDg'i  bwd  T  No,  u  I  am  ■  aiiiiiar  to  God,  Mitb  ha.  not  I.  Ha 
>'i'>'k  ercry  joint  of  bim.  I  knew  oot  what  tn  dn.  I  rowed  away  a 
lilllc  bnW,  and  fell  to  a  mw  ezamioatton  of  him  when  I  had  got  him 
>  JitUa  farther.  Tell  me  true,  nid  I,  are  you  tha  hangman  that  hath 
ciibirihe  kini'i  headi  1  can  not  rany  you,  aaid  I.  No,  uith  he,  I 
■u  (riched  iirith  a  inmp  of  hone,  and  I  waa  kept  a  cloaa  pritoner  at 
WiiitthaU,  tad  truly  1  did  nut  do  it :  I  wai  kept  a  eloae  prixmer  all 
^•f  ekile,  bnt  they  had  tuy  ioatrnmenla.  I  Mid  I  would  atnk  tba  bMt 
i(  ht  would  not  tell  ma  true  ;  but  ha  denied  it  with  Mreral  proleita- 
u.m*'— PracB  tba  account  of  the  iriab  of  tba  Regicidea,  pubJiahcil  in 
^  aidar  of  laraTUeat. 

*  ThtM  yaara  after  an  nnaaeceMfnl  attempt  waa  made  to  fit  the 
"bMridhet"  npM  ooe  Forter,  who  wu  teized  aad  examined  at  leaat 
"■••fc—SM  latter  from  Sir  Henry  Bennat,  Hcreiary  of  ataie  (afterward 

M  UtaflM),  to  the  Date  of  Onunl,  la  Bnmi'*  UutOluua  A»- 

Ma. 
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•*  I  sat  in  the  high  court,  and  I  signed  the  warrant 
for  execution."  "And  we  will  prore,"  said  the 
solicitor-general  that  be  ifrit  in  king's  foce." 
"I  pray  yon,"  said  OarlaDd,  earnestly,  "let  me 
hear  that !  Bnt  for  that  fiilse  scandal  I  would  not 
have  put  you  to  any  trouble  at  all."  Here  one 
Clench,  a  low  and  needy  person,  woa  produced  to 
swear  that  he  saw  Oarlaod  spit,  and  the  king  put 
his  hand  io  his  left  pocket,  though  whether  his  maj- 
esty  wiped  it  off  or  not  he  could  not  say.  »  The 
king  wiped  it  off,"  said  the  solicitor-general,  pre- 
tending to  know  more  than  this  the  sole  witness  did ; 

but  he  will  never  wipe  it  off  so  long  as  he  lives." 
•>  I  am  afraid,"  said  Garland,  "  that  thia  witness  is 
an  indigeot  person:  if  I  was  guilty  of  this  inbumao- 
ity,  I  desire  no  favor  from  Almighty  God. . .  •  You 
can  not  be  satisfied  that  I  did  such  an  inhuman  act. 
I  dare  appeal  to  all  the  gentlemen  here,  or  any 
others,  whether  they  ever  beard  of  such  a  thing ; 
nor  was  I  ever  acenaed  of  it  till  now."  He  ap- 
pealed to  all  that  knew  him  to  eay  whether  he  bad 
ever  shown  any  malignity,  any  disrespect;  whether, 
instead  of  ever  doing  any  wrong  to  any  of  the  king's 
par^  when  io  distress,  he  had  not  helped  them  as 
much  as  he  was  able.  He  was  condemned  with 
the  rest,  but  sentence  was  never  execnted — a  pretty 
plain  proof  that  the  story  about  the  spitting  was  dis- 
credited even  then.  John  Coke,  the  able  lawyer 
who  had  conducted  the  proaecntion  against  the  king 
as  solicitor  for  the  commonwealth  and  people  of  Eng- 
land, pleaded  that  be  could  not  be  said  to  have  con- 
trived or  counseled  the  death  of  Charles,  because  the 
proclamation  for  the  trial,  even  by  the  confenion  of 
his  accusers,  was  poblished  the  day  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice ;  that  he 
who  bad  neither  been  aecuaer,  witness,  jniy,  judge, 
or  executioner,  eoitld  not  be  guilty  of  treason ;  that, 
having  acted  only  as  counsel,  be  was  not  answerable 
for  the  justice  or  tnjoatice  of  the  cause  he  bad  man- 
aged; that  being  placed  in  that  post  by  a  public 
order,  it  could  not  be  said  be  had  acted  maliciously 
or  with  a  wicked  intention  aa  aet  forth  in  the  in- 
dictment; that  to  pray  and  demand  joatice  could  not 
in  itaetf  be  treason;  that  when  he  demanded  jus- 
tice, it  might  be  meant  of  acquittal  as  well  rs  of  eon- 
demnatioo;  that,  if  it  should  be  accounted  treason 
in  counsel  to  plead  agunst  the  king,  it  meat  also  be 
felony  to  plead  against  any  man  that  might  be  un- 
justly condemned  for  felony ;  that  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  though  now  called  ^rannioal  and  nnlawfol, 
waa  yet  a  court  that  had  officers  attending  them, 
and,  as  many  still  thought,  auAorily,  there  being, 
then  no  other  in  the  nation  than  that  which  gave 
them  their  power ;  and  that,  if  this  would  not  justify 
a  man  for  acting  within  hia  own  sphere,  it  would  not 
be  lawful  for  any  one  to  exercise  his  profeasioo.  But 
thia  reaaoning  waa  not  likely  to  be  of  any  avail ;  and 
it  waa  settled  that  Coke  should  be  one  of  the  first  to 
suffer.  Hugh  Peters,  the  celebrated  preacher,  who 
was  not  BO  directly  implicated  in  the  king's  death  as 
many  who  were  allowed  to  escape,  was  charged 
with  encouraging  the  soldiers  to  cry  out  for  justice — 
with  comparing  the  king  ta  Barabbaa — ^with  preach- 
ing upon  the  texte,    They  shall  bind  Uieir  kings  in 
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duins.**  Whoioeter  Bheddo^'  nuin'fl  Hood  by-  imin- 
iboU  hia  blood  be  shed,"  and  (ho  like.  He  nu  bIbo 
accused  of  Mying  that  th»  Ijefiteet'  Xiord*,  and 
Lawyan  (which  he  doMgoatod  the  tht««  L's,  or  the 
Hnndnd  and-Fitiy,  in  ralatioir. to-tii»  nniMHoal' 
▼alno  oftboieietten)  moat  be  taken  away  in  order 
to  establish  a  oommoBWMlth ;  duittbo  kiog  was  a 
tyrant,  atad  that  the  office'itself  was  chargeable,  ase^ 
less,  and  daogerooB.  '  Peters,  whose  ianaticiflm  has 
been  exaggerated,  and  whose  merits  hare  been  orer- 
looked,  pleaded  that  he  had  been  liring  fourteen' 
years  out  of  England-;  tliat  when  he  came  home  he 
found  tfae  civil  wars  began';  that  he  -had  begun  do' 
war,  nor  had  been  the  trumpeter  of  any ;  'that-  be 
had  fled  from- tbe  war  ioto  Irebind;  1ha.i  he  was 
neither  At  Edge  HiU  nor  Naseby;  that  he  had 
looked  after  three  things — that  there  might  be  sound 
religion,  that  l^amtog  and  laws  migltt  be  muDtained, 
and  that  the  suffiaring  poor  ifiigfac  be  -cared  Ibi^ 
and  thsl  he  had  spent  mosti  at  his  time -in  (Imm 
things;  that,  upoo'liia  beii^  snm mooed  intn  £^ 
land  he  oonsidned  it  Ida  da^  to  side  with  the  par> 
liament  the  good  of  his  coDoiry,-and  thatio  so 
doing  he  had  acted  witbont  malice,  avarice,  or  am- 
bition, being  respectial  to  hia  majesty  and  kind  aad 
merciful  to  the  royalislr  safferers'  whenerer  be  wis 
able;'  and  that,  whatever  prejudices  or  revenge 
mig^t  possess  men's  mtods,  tbere-wns  a  God  tlmt 
knew  all  fao'  said  to  be  tme-^-a  God  that  still  bad  a 
regard  to  the  people  of  Engbnd.  The  jury,  after 
very  little  consaltatbn,  retnnied  a  verdict  of  gnilty. 
Colonels  Aztell  and  Hacker,  Who  bad  assisted  attfae 
trial  and  execution,  pleaded  thAC.  as  nMitary  meU,' 
they  were  bound,  under  pain  of  death,  by  martial 
law,  to  obey  Uie  coders  of  their  anperiors;  that  the 
Eari  of  Esaex,  the  Earl  of  Mandiester,  Sir  Thomas 
F-airftz,  and  even  Monk,  who  sat  upmr  the  twoch 
sa  one  of  their  judges,  had  aet  them  an  e'xample; 
that  whatever  th^  had  done  bad  been  by-an  sd- 
thority  that  was  not  enly  owoed  and  obeyed  at 
home,  bat  also  acknowledged  by  princes  aod  states 
abroad  to  be  the  cbief  authori^  Of  the  nation  ;  and 
tbatthe  judges  of  England,  who  ought  to  be  the  eye 
and  ^uide-  of  the  people,  had  acted  under  tint  au- 
thority, divers  of  them  publicly  declaring  that  it  was 
lawful  to  obey  it.  But  the  jory  reCamed  a  hasty 
verdict  of  guilty  against  them. 
The  first  that  eeffered^watf  Major-general  Har- 

1  InttMOoaiMOf  MidafMuePatertmld— "Idvnol  dMytrnthU 
I VM  maSn,  tot  adt  to  itir  In  ■  wvf  Ail  Mi  not  hmMiraUe.  I  ehal- 
Uagt  «  fnw  p^n  of  th«  oMiuna  to  maifcat  mj  caniige  amoaithsm: 
I  (hall  lukfl  it  rood  divan  waji I  had  m  moch  re»pect  to  hit  m^- 
Mtjr,  putiedanr  >t  Wintfaor,  that  I  prafMaadad  tff  hia  ujaitjr  mf 
thxn^tu  thm  waya  U  Jtnttrr*  blaMlf  ftoAi  dMfeo ;  WbM  *m«i 
good,  M  ba  wu  plaaiad  to  think,  thimgh  tlwT  did  not  ancoMdi  mi  tha 
mrh  died;  u  fur  nalica,!  had  ante  in  na.  It  ia  trna  there  wm  a  dif- 
fttmca  aanuf  aa,  and  an  amy.  1  nenr  hlul  k  (nat  at  a  peiAijr  ffom 
OltTM  Cnarwell  aince  I  haaw  tbla  j»mtm  f  t  pnTeae  I  hMa  had  bo  mdi 
far  honor  or  fain  (inoe  I  mI  foot  «pM  Ihie  ibnre  ;  1  challng*  tm^mtai 
that  beknged  to  that  party  whathor  the;  had  not  the  aama  napact 
from  no  a*  aiy  own  partj  ;  T  hare  nut  p«rBecaled  anj  with  malice.  .  . 
I  waaanfuTrMB  malice  thati  hava  a  CpVtiScale,  irwoKh  the  reading, 
hMBMeof  UieainineBtciit  panoni  in  the  nathm  te  ahoirl  had-no  mal- 
iea.  It  i*  coDRemmg  the  Manioii  o(  Worceitei,  nnder  hia  lad;'*  hand, 
baihrninf  with  thnae  Wonli ■  I  dn  hers  lealifj-  that,  in  all  the  lullfer- 
tas>  <'  nr  huaUnd,  Mr.  Paten  waa  vay  iraat  fHaad,'  *e.  '  I  hafe 
heca  a  aeal  (and  then  prodncad  it)  that  the  Eari  of  Norwich  gwn  me 
to  heep  for  hia  aake,  for  aarisf  hia  life,  which  I  will  keen  u  lone  aa  1 
llva 


riaoii-^Harrison.  Whose  honest,  soldier-Ghe  appear- 
ance and  gallnnt  bearing  bad  removed  the  saB|aeio&* 
and  excited  the  funrfantary  admimtiee  ef  dm  «p- 
tive  Chariea.'  On  the  13th  "of  Octeber  fas  was 
drawn  npon  j|-  tmrdle  horn  Ne«^ate  W  Chtring 
CnMBt  within  sight  of  IVbiiebailk  whwe  4ie  hie 
king  had  snflbredf  His  moBt  sinoere  endnsisBm, 
poTidcal  ae'weD  «b'  religion^;  glowed  wvre  warmly 
tlun  ever  at  the  olooe' approach  of  tortme  and  death. 
He  told  the  shet-ilT  thaR  his  auppoit  was  in  his  con- 
viction tbdt  hie  snffertDgs  wete  epon  the  aeeount  of 
Jebovahthe  Lordef  Hosts.  His  prayers  were  now 
bleeriy  answei^d.  «<  For  mni^  a  time,**  said  be. 
•*  have  I '  begged  of  the  Liftd;  if  he'  bad  any  hard 
thing,  any  reproaohfM  workt'or  cootemptible  serv- 
ice to  be  dene  by  hfl  people,  that  I  shOAld  be  em- 
pbyed  in  it.**  -  Aif  be  wu  drq^ed  along,' fais  cOuo- 
teonnee  befaig  jSuad  aui-  even  chewfiil^  a  low 
wretch  in  the  erowd,  aeDed  aftiMr  htai  ia  derision, 
and"sald, '•l^era  h  yonr  good  iM  eanae  >ow!" 
Harrison,-' with  a  toiilet  cli|>ped  "hit  hka6  on  bis 
heart,  ud  eaid,  Here  h  isj  and  I  am  gfliDg  te  seal 
Iv  with  wy  blood."  And  several  tfttoAs  on  bis  way 
he  said  alood,  "  I  go  to  safier  upon  'the  account  of 
the  most  glorious  cause  thbtever  was  in  the  world." 
He  BBceoded  the  scafibld  Uodw  the  tall  gibbet  wifb 
an  undaunted  countenance  ;''and  thfluce  be  made  i 
speech  of  some  length  to  the  multitude,  telK^  them 
that  they  themselves  had  been  witnesses  of  the 
finger  of  God  in  the  deliversnce  of  ttie  people  from 
their  oppressors,  and  in  brtaging  to  judgmettt  dioss 
that  were  gnilty  of  blood ;  that  many  of  Uie  enemies 
of  the  Commonwealth  werri  forced  to  coBfess  that 
Ood  vras  with  it;  tbat  for  Mmself  he  Meased  Ood 
for  Bcc^a^g  bin  worthy  to'  be  instmment&l  in  so 
glorious'a  work;  that,  thoo^  wroogfillly  charged 
wi^  mnntler,  he  had  ever  kept  a  good  bdaactenee 
both  toward  God  and  toward  iMm ;  that  be  bad  do 
guilt  upon  hia  comeienoej  but  comfort  and  coostria- 
tion.^and  the  glorious  hope  of  peace  in  hearen.  The 
codTfly  crew  that  gained  most  by'tfae  event,  liiat 
were  incohcolvabty-vain  of  a  fow  insignificant  graces 
they  had  borrowed  from  the  French  during  their 
CoiApulsory  travelB,  made  it  their  bdast  thht  the 
Restoration  was  the  bright  dawn  of  civilisatioB  to 
thia  gross  and  benighted  island ;  bet  in  tnitb  the 
beat  parts  of  civiKxatioQ'  were  daikea^  and  not 
brightened,  and  humanity  and  deeenoyt  wbicb  bad 
beea  advancing,  were  made  te  ratrogrftde  iritb  giant 
snMes.  The  revAlciog  ibdeceneiea,  the  atrockiw 
cmeltiea  whtdi  bad  been  awarded  in  tha  dart  agsa 
in  ciaas  ef  treaaen,  bet  Arem  whieh  tike  couiMMh 
wmlth-men  and  Crohs Well  had  Corned  vritii  homi 
and  disgast,  wore  all  revived ;  the  senleoee  was  ex- 
ecuted upon  Harrison  to  (he  -very  letter;  and  tb« 
second  Charles,  whose  Yices  have  been  varnished 
by  certun  writers  till  they  kuk  almost  like  virtnes, 
and  till  he  appears  In  the  light  of  an  easy,  good- 
natured,  and  debonnair  prince,  a  little  dissipated  tod 
DOthiog  worse,  witnessed  at  a  ehtxt  distaacs,  the 
detestable  scene.  Harrison  was  cot  -down  sIitp, 
aod  saw  hU  own  bowels  thrown  into  tbe  fire,  uihI 
then  he  was  quartered,  and  his  bean,  yet  palpitat- 
1  Sm  wta,  p.IT«. 
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ing,  was  torn  oat  ana  ifaown  to  the  people.  Tbe 
following  day  was  a  Souday,  but  on  the  day  after, 
the  15th  of  October,  Joho  Carew  aafTered  the  same 
pnina  in  the  like  tnaooer,  declaring  with  hia  last 
bresth  that,  if  k  were  to  be  done  again,  he  would 
do  it,  and  that  the  bleated  cause  would  not  be  lost. 
The  day  folkiwing  Coke  and  Hugh  Peters  were 
drawn  to  the  same  shnnblea.    Id  the  hurdle  which 
carried  Coke  wai  placed  die  ghastly  head  of  Harri- 
•on,  with  the  fkoe  anaovered  and  tamed  toward 
Cofcs,  who  waa*  howerert  animated  by  the  tight 
widi  freah  coonge,  iiu*ead  of  being  orerpowemd 
with  fiMrvd ■horror.-  Tbe  people  expretsed  their 
(to testation  of  such  niage.   On- the  aeafibld  Coke 
declnredr  ADiODg  other  things,  that  he  had  been  eam- 
Mt  for  tbe  reform  of  tbe  lawa  and  fiir  tbe  expedi- 
tiona  and  cheap  administration  of  justice  ; '  and  that, 
ae  for  the.  part  he.  had  borne  in  the  action  with 
which  be  was  charged,  be  was  far  from  repenting 
what  he  had  done,  and  most  ready  to  seal  it  with 
hia  Mood.    Hugh  Peters  was  made  to  witness  all 
the  homUe  details  of  Coke's  execution,  sitting 
vithiii  the  railt  which  tarronaded  the  scaflbld.* 
While  diere*  a  man  n(ri)niided  him  with  tbe  king's 
deadi,  tuing  opprobnoua  langnage.   **  Friend,"  said 
P«ten,  xyoa  ii»  ddK  well  to  tnmple  upoo  a  dybg 
man ;  jnm  Hre  greatfy  miataken :  i  had  nothing  to 
do  in  th*  deadi  at  the  king.**    Aa  he  was  going  to 
hia  emcaUont  be  looked  nbont  him  and  espied  a 
man  he  knew,  to  wboro  he  gave  a  piece  of  money, 
having  bent  it  first,  and  desired  htm  to  go  to  the 
place  where  bit  dear  daughter  lodged,  and  carry 
that  piece  of  gold  to  her  as  a  ti^en,  letting  her 
know  that  bis  heart  wai  as  i'oll  of  comfort  aa  it 
could  boi;  aadthat  before  that  piece  should  come  to 
her  bandebe  Aeuld  be  with  God  in  glory.    And  the 
old  preacher,  who  bad  lived  in  atorms  and  wbirl- 
windt,  died  with  a  quiet  smile  on  bis  comitenance. 
On  the  next  day-Scott,  Clemeat,  Scrape,  and  Jonea 
anfTeredrand,  oa  the  day  after  that.  Hacker  and 
Axtell.  SeoCt  attempted  several  times  to  addresa  tbe 
peoplft,  bnt  ha  was  alwnyt  iotermpied,  as  the  gor-> 
emmeat  now  began  to  dread  die  effect  of  aoch  dia- 
conraea.  **  Sorely    aaid  Scott*  it  mnat  be  a  very 
bad  caow  wfaidi  cun  not  snflEtr  the  worda  of  a  dying 
man  ;**  nnd  ao  aajiog  ho  raaigned  himaelf  to  death 
with  t&o  iiiaM  eoprage  aa  the  reit.    Soma  of  thete 
ten  men  were  oppretted  with  age  and  aiekDesa,  but 
there  was  not  one  of  tbam  that,  betrayed  either  fear 
or  repentance.  ,  Notwithstanding  the  great  paina 
taken  at  different  perioda  to  bmtalise  .them,  tbe 
Eo^iab  people  have  never  been  . able  to  tolerate  any 
very  proleoged  exhibition  of  thia  -kind.   »  Though 
the  r^cidea,*'  aaya  Burnet,  **were  at  dnt  tiipe 

*  "  F«r  wtoA,"  wUt  Iivdlow,  **  k«  had  •mflerad  •  mm  Ugin  onli* 
W7  pnwcvtiqa  ton  Hum  pf     own  pn(mnim."—M'mmr$. 

*  AcGoriiBc  10  Ladlanr,  "  WImo  UiU  ypeUm  (Geka)  vtm  oat  down 
nd  bmofhl  Id  b*  qvutvnd,  mm  Cabnal  Tamer  called  to  tb«  elwUri, 
■n  lo  fariag  Mr.  Ptten  to  hm  kIim  wm  Mag ;  wUcb,  balac  dene, 
the  f  ncutioper  cms  te  hia,  ud,  ^Ubiof  ki>  h\oody  haade  lagaibei, 
Mked  Uie  how  he  liksd  that  worki  lU  utU  him  ha  wu  lut  at  all 
leniM,  and  that  be  mislil  do  hi*  woeel.  Aod  wbea  he  wu  apon  the 
tedder,  be  eaid  la  tfca  ahanC  Sir,  ftm  have  ttotdiand  oaa  eC  the  eeiv- 
«et*  vt  God  b«(um  aj  Ajas,  sad  bava  fimad  aw  to  tea  il  la  order  to 
ttmtj  end  diMoanuie  bh  ;  but  Ood  has  pemiiUad  it  for  mj  ea|i|wrt 
•id  •aMi^eBeal.'' 


odious  beyond  all  expression,  and  the  trials  and  ex- 
ecrtiont  of  the  first  that  suflTered  were  run  to  by 
vart  crowds,  and  all  people  seemed  pleased  with  the 
si^t,  yet  the  odionsness  of  the  crime  grew  at  last 
to  be  so  much  flattened  by  tbe  frequent  executions, 
and  by  most  of  those  who  suffered  dying  with  ninch 
firmness  and  show  of  piety,- justifying  all  they  bad 
done,  not  without  a  teeming  joy  for  their  suffering 
on  that  account,  that  tbe  king  was  advised  not  to 
proceed  fiuther;  or,  at  least,  net  to  June  thi  teate  to 
near  tike  court  as  Charing  Orost.***  The  proeesset 
of  hanging,  drtwing,  and  qnarterlDg  were  therefbre 
snspeoded  for  the  preient*  but  with  the  erident  In* 
tention  of  renewing  them  at  some  future  time ;  and 
though  in  the  end  none  of  tbe  other  nineteen 
victims  now  condemned  suffered  death,  other  vic- 
tims did,  and  tbe  ^e  of  nearly  aQ  of  tbe  nineteen 
that  were  sentenced  and  spared  was  as  hard  at  per- 
petual imprisonment,  dungeons,  and  be^ary  could 
make  it.  Harry  Marten'  lay  in  prison  expecting 
death,  but  some  of  tbe  royalists  visited  brim  and  ad- 
vised him  to  petition  parliament  In  his  petition  tbe 
witty  republican  said  that  be  had  surrendered  in 
reliance  upon  the  king's  declaration  of  Breda,  aod 
that  be  hoped  that  he  who  had  never  obeyed  any 
royal  proelamatioo  before  tfaould  Oot  be  banged  for 
taking  the  kiog'i  word  now.  The  Comroona  took 
no  tcep  on  die  tide  of  mer^,  and  thoae  member* 
who  prided  themtelretpn  their  gravity  and  godlioeaa 
opined  that  the  wit  ought  to  die.  Btit  the  Lorda 
were  more  merciful ;  tbe  Lord  Falkland  and  other 
peers  spoke  warmly  in  hit  behalf,  and,  after  fonr 
months  of  doubt,  Marten  got  the  sentence  of  death 
remitted.* 

About  a  month  before  the  execution  of  Harrieon 
the  Duke  of  Oloncester  died  of  the  small-pox.  He 
was  tbe  most  virtuous  of  tbe  three  royal  brotben, 
sod  by  fiir  the  most  beloved ;  bat,  like  the  other 
two,  be  was  strongly  suspected  of  papistry.  And 
about  a  fortnight  afier  the  executk>nt,  the  qtieen- 
mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  with  the  princeat  royal 
and  a  aumerouB  train  of  French  o^let,  arrived, 
and  was  received  with  great  atate  and  triumph. 
To  prepare  the  way  for  die  widow  9t  the  "gktrioua 
martyr,"  a  lying  life  of  her  had  been  publithed  ;* 
but  the  Londoners  could  not  altogetbar  foiget  fiuts 
or  overcome  their  old  antipatfaies,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  pageant  got  op  by  authority,  they  showed  rather 
plainly  that  her  coming  was  oot  welcome.  A  few 
days  before  her  arrival.  Lord  Chancellor  Chiren- 
don's  daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  had  been  deUyere4  of 
a  SOD,  only  about  six  weeka  after  her  marriage  to 
the  Dnke  of  York,  who,  however,  was  said  to  have  ' 
owned  a  private  marriage,  or  contract  of  marriage, 
with  her  about  a  year  before.*   The  pride,  of  the 

>  OwB  Ttmee. 

■  State  Trlale.— Aa  Eiatt  aad  noet  Inpertiel  Aoooaat,  dte.— HsMa, 
LiTW  of  tbe  Segteidee.— Diariee  oT  Pepjra  and  E*elrn.— HeaMire  of 
Lndlow  ead  Mn.  Hatehintaa. — Bnmet,  RiMory  of  Hie  Owa  Tiatea.— 
Trial*  erf  ClMulea  I.  aad  of  eoaw  of  Ute  Retiodee.— Fttaiar,  U«M  «f 
Eoiiaent  Britiah  Staieeawai  Mewiir ofMartea. 

>  Ptff  mjt,  ■■tcMCieallj,  that  Oh  "aillily  writ"  book  «aB**Mf- 
eetod  tn  that  perafOD  of  firtse  aad  baaaty,  ibe  DaCbeei  of  Albmria" 
— t.*.,  Mouk'i  wife. 

*  Pep7i,  Diary.— Clenadoomr*  that  tbaiiaeoii-owlhcrwee  fariove, 
and  that  her  Uind,  Sir  Cbarlea  Bartky,  fbevsvt*'^    *^  dake'a 
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queeiKinotlier  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  thought 
of  this  "debsBing  ailiaDce;**  aad  her  daughters, 
the  PriDcesa  of  Orange  and  the  PriocsBs  HeoriettAt 
were  eqnallj  violent  against  it.  The  kuig  had  also 
fel^  or  pretended,  very  Strang  ol^eetions ;  but,  from 
Tarious  accoaots.  we  are  disposed  to  IwlteTe  that  fie 
was  all  sloDg  jealoiiB  of  his  brother,  and  not  very 
sorry  to  see  bim  tnke  a  step  which  would  lesseu  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Clarendon,  the  father  of 
the  stray  lady — the  model  sod  idol  of  politiciBas  of 
a  certain  cIosb — professed  the  greatest  borror  and 
abhorrence  of  the  miBchiefs  which  such  a  itUsalli' 
ance  would  produce  on  royalty  ;  end  he  informs  us 
himself  that  he  told  his  master,  Charles,  that  he 
had  much  rather  bis  daughter  should  be  the  duke's 
whore  than  his  wife;"  that,  if  the  marriage  had 
really  taken  placet  he  would  give  a  positirs  judg- 
ment "  that  king  should  immediately  cause  the 
vjoman  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  to  be  east  into 
a  dungeon,  under  so  strict  a  guard  that  no  person 
living  should  be  permitted  to  come  to  her,  and  then 
that  an  act  of  parliament  should  be  immediately 
passed  for  the  cutting  off  her  head,  to  which*  he 
would  not  only  give  his  consent,  but  wonld  very 
willingly  be  the  first  man  to  propose  it."*  But,  not- 
withstanding  this  mock  VirginiuBuim,  on  the  wrong 
side,  the  great  chancellor  is  said  by  others  to  have 
labored  in  secret  to  promote  the  marriage,  and  to 
have  at  last  removed  the  queen  •mother's  strong  ob- 
jections by  engaging  to  get  parliament  to  pay  her 
great  debts.*  And  about  six  weeks  after  Henrietta 
Maria's  arrival  at  court  the  marriage  was  publicly 
owned,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  paid  dieir  re- 
spects to  her  highness  the  Duchess  of  Yoik,  who 
vm*  still  at  her  fiLther*s,  in  Worcester  House,  in  the 
Strand,  where  the  marriage  had  been  performed, 
and  all  kissed  her  hand.'  A  few  days  after,  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  who  had  come  over  to  salnte 
the  king,  her  brother,  died  of  the  8ma1l-[M>x ;  but 
these  melancholy  events  scarely  checked  for  a  mo- 
ment the  immorality  of  Charles's  court.*   A  mar- 

gnud,  ia  order  t«  preveiit  IIm  nMiisfe,  Kilemiilj  •wor*  that  be  "  bad 
lain  with  hor,"  i.(.,wilh  Anne  Bjda.  Id  tha  chucallor't  own  wonla, 
"IIa(SiTChariM)bad  iabmad  tha  dnka  thatbewaa  boaud  Incon- 
adeMM  to  praaawa  hi»  horn  UUsr  ■  wann  ao  wbdlj  m- 

wcnthr  arhim ;  Uiat  ba  hinaalT  had  tain  with  bar  i  and  that  for  bia 
•nks  h*  trotUd  Ac  eenltnl  to  «Mrry  htr,  though  ha  kn«w  weU  the  ramil- 
laritjr  the  duke  had  with  har.  And  thii  erideace,  with  k>  aolemn  oath* 
preiMitMl  b;  a  parwin  ao  noeb  kvad  and  tniat«d  by  bim,  maJa  ■  wno- 
ilorful  iupreMioa  on  tka  Atk»."—IAft.  Fepra  ujt,  "Sir  Charlea 
Ber^lef  ia  aweaTinB  that  h*  and  afJUr*  bad  iniripiad  with  htr  ofltH, 
which  all  twlie*a  to  b«  a  lie." — Dimy.  Aocarding  to  Clarendon,  whan 
hta  daa^tar  was  in  labor,  Ladjr  Omond,  the  Coaataaa  oT  Sanderland, 
Mbar  "  ladtaa  et  known  honor,"  and  tba  Biabnp  of  WiMheator,  wera 
praaent ;  «nd,  **  in  tha  inlemi  of  hor  inuaat  rnnga,"  the  biebnp  *■  aaked 
her  whoaetfaeohiUwaaofwUcbBhawaainlahorl".. .  "Whatherahe 
had  aver  kauwn  aoj  other  man  V*  Im.  And  the  joong  lad;  avoiTed 
that  the  child  waa  ihe  dnka'a  that  «he  had  Dever  had  any  other  lover, 
nod  that  ahe  oonaiderad  A*  waa  the  dnke'a  wife.  In  the  end  BerklcT 
ala  hii  worda,  and  nud  that  he  had  onlf  tied  for  the  good  and  honnr 
of  tha  royal  family.  Sneh  n  eeoandret  waa  aan  at  pramotian  in  a  coon 
lika  thia :  he  became  prlay  pane  and  Barl  of  Falmonth ! 

)  ContiBBatioB  of  the  lifia  of  Edwaid  Earl  of  ClatendoB,  written  hy 
Umaair. 

■  "  1^  qaean  wwnld  fciahwa  ttsdoaa  it ;  bat  it  Mma  matter*  ware 
raMBonad  im  pant  tthm  of  the  ehaneatkr'a  to  befriend  the  qneen, 
who  wai  fooch  in  debt,  and  waa  now  to  have  tbe  aeltlement  of  her  af- 
faire fo  tbraagh  hii  tkanda." — Evtlfn. 

■  "  Tbia,"  oontlBaat  Eralya,  who  bad  Jnat  been  perfbrniof  Ihe  cor- 
amasy,  **  wta  %  atianfo  change  :— «an  it  anooeed  watt  1" 

*  "At  ooait,"aBT«  P^pi^  "Oii^  ho  ia  vei/ill  nodilNa,  there 


riage  was  proposed  between  the  Priocesa  HenriMta 
and  Philip  Duke  of  Orleana,  only  brother  of  Louii 
XIV.*  which  took  place  soou  after. 

The  convention  parliament  had  met  again  on  tfar 
6th  of  November.  The  CommoDs  auDOonced  that 
they  had  prepared  a  bill  for  giving  the  king's  "faesl- 
ing  declaration"  about  religion  the  force  of  law;  snd 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  presented  an  addreu  to 
his  majesty,  thanking  him  for  that  grateful  act.  But 
Cbarles,  Clarendon,  and  tho  bishops  had  fully  ar- 
ranged measures  for  converting  this  healing  decbn- 
tion  into  a  piece  of  waste  paper.  The  bill  for  mak- 
ing it  law  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons  bj  it 
majority  of  183  to  157 ;  and  the  compromising  swi 
duped  Presbyterians  were  whistled  down  the  wind 
with  no  trifling  loss  of  repntatioo.  According  to  s 
manuscript  dutiy  quoted  in  tfie  old  Pariiamentny 
History,  Monice,  the  creature  of  Mouk,  and  now 
secretary  of  atete,  and  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  scriicitor- 
general,  strongly  opposed  the  bilK  tbe  ktter  ereo 
saying  "that  it  was  not  the  king's  desire  that  the 
bill  should  proceed."  Conformity  to  the  church  of 
England  was  now  the  law;  and  ^e  PresbytemDi, 
instead  of  having  part  in  persecuting  the  Catbolic* 
and  sectitri&ns,  had  a  share  in  their  anffpriags- 
Having  made  tbis  arrangement  to  please  the  conrt. 
the  convention  parliament  proceeded  with  ottiT 
gratifying  bills;  and  on  the  8th  of  December,  they 
attainted  Oliver  Cromwell.  Ireton,  and  Bradsinw. 
This  vote  had  another  meaning  besides  that  tlit 
forfeiture  of  the  property  of  the  dead,  which  wn 
too  insignificant  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  waste- 
ful and  needy  Charlaa,  or  the  aelfiah,  raean-souled 
courtiers :  on  the  30th  of  January  of  tbe  fcUowis; 
year,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charies  I- 
tbe  solemn  recesses  of  Westminster  Abbey  wers 
invaded  by  a  brutal  crew,  acting  by  authority  of  tha 
restored  king  and  clergy;  tbe  graves  were  brokeo 
open,  the  coffins  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bmd- 
shaw  were  ptit  upon  hurdles  and  dragged  to  Ty- 
burn ;  there,  being  polled  out  of  their  coffins,  tbe 
moldering  bodies  were  hanged  "at  the  several 
angles  of  that  triple  tree"  till  sunset,  when  tbej 
were  taken  down  and  beheaded.  Their  bodies,  or. 
as  the  court  chronicler  cslla  them,  *•  their  ktlbsome 
carcasses,"  were  thrown  into  a  deep  hole  nnder  the 
gallows;  their  heads  were  set  upon  polea  on  the  top 
of  Westminster  Hall.*  With  the  same  decent  by- 
being  ao  much  emulatioo,  porerty,  and  the  vieei  of  drinking,  ewtariaic, 
and  looae  amosn,  that  I  know  not  what  will  ba  the  aad  of  tobatw 
faiion :  and  th*  clergy  ao  high,  thai  aU  ponpk  that  I  meet  wilk  d« 
jwoteat  againet  their  practice." 

■  Geata  firiiannonm,  U  the  end  oT  WhaTtoii*a  Almsnae,  aa  qeKrrf 
in  Harria'a  LifR  of  Crooiwell.— It  an«aan  that  ladioa  want  to  *•«  thii 
preciont  ipecimen  of  Oeeia  Britaunomm.  Uiat  pteanai  rognt  Prpi'- 
who  had  been  a  great  RonQdhead  and  Cromwellian,  aod  who,  m  hn 
youth,  had  propmed  that  the  proper  text  for  a  fotwral  aeiiDni  op^ 
Ch>rlf«  I.  woold  be—"  The  memory  of  the  wicked  ahall  nl,"  Ma- 
tioDi,  with  aeeming  oonplaiaancy,  that  hie  pretty  wjft  bad  bran  thm^ 
with  Diy  Lady  Batten,  "aeeiog  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  8r*d>ka« 
haaged  and  boried  at  Tybdm."  It  waa  jnat  three  dayi  brbre  Atw 
hntnlitMB  that  a  proclamatren  tnt  read  in  all  chnrchea  for  Ibt  ktepiac 
forever  tha  90th  of  Jannaiy  u  n  iolama  hat  for  the  martyidaB  4 
Charka  L  Evelyn,  who  had  a  little  mora  morality  and  dacaaer  dwi 
Pepya,  tbough  ha  ia  (Aarcaly  eotitled  to  have  the  apithati  of  fwd  in' 
gentle  *o  tatttbed  upon  hin,  makaa  Ihie  axnlting  entry  ia  hie  di»7 ''~ 
"  Jan.  30.— Thia  day  ware  the  carcaiiii  ef  theae  ar^  rabdi,  Cm- 
wiell,  Bndihaw  (tha  Jodge  who  ooademnod  hi>  m^eaty),  and  b«w 
(MB-h^lnw  to  tkewnTpn},dngg»d  emof  tliaitaDpefhMkH  iaTi^ 
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ahj  the  dean  and  chapter  of  WestmiDster,  actiDg 
uoder  his  majeaty's  warraot  aad  their  own  zeiil, 
afterward  exhamed  the  bodies  of  all  who  hnd  beeo 
buried  io  the  AUwy  siace  the  begiontDg  of  the  civil 
wars,  aod  threw  them  id  a  heap  into  a  deep  pit  dug 
in  Su  Margpiret'i  chmch-yard.  Among  others,  the 
inoffeutTa  remaioi  of  OUver  Cromweirs  mother 
and  daaghter,  who  had  both  been  modek  of  female 
domestic  virtne ;  of  Dorislatta,  one  of  the  lawyer* 
einplojed  oo  the  trial  of  the  late  king,  who  had  been 
basely  mnrdered  in  Holland  by  the  retainerB  of  the 
present  king;  of  May,  the  accompliahed  traoalator 
of  the  Fbarsalia  aad  historian  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, whoeq  mild  and  comprehensive  language  we 
have  so  fre(|neotly  quoted  ;  of  Pym,  that  great  and 
iearaed  champion  of  English  liberty;  aod  of  Blake, 
the  renowned  and  hooesC-hearted,  tbe  firKt  of  naval 
heroes,  were  torn  from  tbe  sacred  asylum  of  the 
tomb,  and  cast  like  dogs  into  that  foul  pit. 

Notwithfltandiog  its  base  compliances,  Charlea 
was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  convention  parliament, 
of  tbe  legality  of  whose  first  assembling  and  conati' 
tvtioa  soma  doubts  were  entertained  by  lawyers. 
His  ministers  hastened  the  progress  of  the  money- 
bills,  aod  agreed  to  accept  half  of  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  excise,  in  lieu  of  the  profits  formerly 
drawn  from  the  Court  of  Wards,  which  the  com- 
monwealth-itfeo  bad  abolished ;  and  tbe  chancellor 
told  them  that  King  Charles,  whose  time  was  no- 
toriouflly  spent  with  mistresses  and  proRigRtes  in 
theaters  and  midnight  revels,  was,  like  another 
Constaotine,  constantly  employing  himself  in  coo- 
ferencea  with  learned  moo  for  tile  settlement  of 
the    languishing  church."  * 

ClarendoD  assured  them,  moreover,  that  a  des- 
perate plot  had  been  discovered  to  rescae  the  con- 
demned regicides,  seise  the  Tower,  Whitehall,  and 
Windsor  Castle,  and,  by  means  of  ao  insurrection 
m  the  counties,  headed  by  Oeneral  Ludlow,  to 
restore  tiie  commonweiUA ;  that  several  suspected 
persons  had  been  clapped  up  and  examined  person- 
ally by  his  mnjeaty,  whose  eloquence  had  wrought 
opoD  some  of  them  to  confess  their  guilt.  General 
Ludlow  was  at  this  moment  as  fnr  off  as  Switzer- 
land, trembling  for  hia  own  life,  which  wus  threaten- 
ed many  times  by  royalist  assassins;  and  it  appears 
either  that  there  was  no  plot  at  all  br  one  of  a  very 
insignificant  kind ;  and  that  Clareudon's  talk  abouta 
general  and  desperate  insurrection  was  a  mere  bug- 
bear purposely  devised.*   It  is  true  that  there  was 

■tntttr  mmoBK  tho  kinm  tn  Trbarn,  uid  hknged  on  ttie  gallow*  there 
ftoM  WM  ia  the  moral Bt  liH  •<>  *t  nifttt,  «ttd  (ban  bariwl  ander  that 
fiul  umI  ifBMBiBiou  pMiiaaMt  in  a  deap  pit,  thunmid*  who  had  Men 
tttm  in  all  thair  prida  being  ipecUIora.  Look  back  at  Norembet  St, 
IU6  [Olirer'i  ftmerat],  and  be  Bitoajthed  !  and  fear  God  and  honor 
tha  kinf,  and  neddla  oot  wilh  them  who  are  givrp  to  change !" 

>  Clatendoa  (old  IhMn  at  tha  aaiua  time  that  hia  majeat;  wai  hC 
wholly  anccaaaful— that  aoma  man  would  atill  {ireach  and  wrile  improp- 
erly—-bat  that  Iheae  «hould  aoon  be  redaced  bj  law  to  obedience. 

■  Uader  data  or  Ibe  ISth  of  DeMmtmr.  Pepja  aote* — "  In  the  after- 
aooD  1  weal  to  Whitehall,  where  I  waa  aarpriaed  with  tha  newi  of  a 
plot  againat  the  kiug'i  penon  and  my  Lord  Monk*! ;  and  that  lioce  laat 
Bight  there  are  about  fortf  taken  op  on  auipieioa  ;  and,  among  othen, 
h  waa  my  hit  to  nuet  with  Sinton  Beale,  Ibe  trampeter,  who  took  me 
•ad  Tom  Doling  into  the  guard  in  Scotland >fanl,  and  ilwwad  ua  Ma- 
jorientnl  OvBTtoa.  Bare  I  beard  him  deoy  that  he  ia  gaiUj  of  any 
*w*  thinga;  bM  th«l.wbaKM  it  la  Mid  that  ba  ia  foaad  to  hava 
Iragght  maaf  aim  to  towa,  bi  njn  it  Is  oidj  to  aall  than^  ai  ha  will 


an  insane  riot  io  London  a  few  days  afler  the  de- 
livery of  the  chancellor's  speech  in  parliament;  but 
the  number  of  the  rioters  was  so  insignificant,  and 
the  whole  thing  so  uncoocerted  and  hopeless,  tha( 
it  could  not  have  been  either  foreseen  or  ,dreaded 
when  it  actually  occurred.  On  the  night  of  the  6th 
of  January  Venner,  a  wine-conper  and  Fifth- Mon- 
archy man,  who  had  been  in  trouble  for  similar  out- 
breaks in  Cromwell's  time,  and  who  was  decidedly 
mad,  inflamed  some  filly  or  sixty  visionaries  by 
vehement  preaching ;  and  these  men  rushed  from 
his  conventicle  in  the  city,  and  proclaimed  "  King 
Jesus!"  They  broke  the  heads  of  some  iocredu- 
lons  watchmen  and  city-guards,  but  fled  before  the 
lord  mayor  and  the  people  who  took  up  arms. 
They  concealed  themselves  for  two  days  in  Caen 
Wood,  between  the  villages  of  Highgate  and  Hamp- 
Btend,  during  which  time  tbe  lord  mayor  pulled 
down  their  meeting-house  in  the  city.  On  the  9th 
of  January  they  returned,  in  the  belief  that  ueitber 
bullets  nor  sharp  steel  could  hurt  them — broke 
throogli  tbe  city-gates — routed  all  the  train-banda 
they  met — put  the  king's  life-guards  to  the  run ; 
"and  all  this  in  the  day-time,  when  all  the  city 
was  in  arms,  and  they  not  in  all  above  thirty-one!"' 
At  last  they  were  hemmed  in,  but  they  cut  their 
way  into  a  house,  which  they  defended  for  some 
time  against  thousands.  They  all  refused  quarter, 
but  about  sixteen  were  taken  by  force,  aod  kept 
alive  for  a  worse  death :  the  rest  fell  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  "shouting  that  Christ  was  coming 
presently  to  reign  on  earth."  Among  the  prisoo- 
ers,  who  were  all  tried  aod  executed,  was  the  mad 
wine-cooper  himself.  In  dissolving  the  army  care 
had  been  taken  to  keep  on  foot  Monk's  regiment 
and  a  regiment  of  cavalry ;  and  now,  under  color  of 
necessity  and  of  apprehension  of  the  great  insurrec- 
tion annnunced  by  Clarendon,  some  new  troops 
were  raised  and  many  more  officers  of  the  old  army 
put  under  arrest.  The  Earl  uf  Soatharopton,  who 
is  generally  considered  as  the  most  virtuous  of 
Charles's  ministers,  took  alarm  at  a  scheme  which 
was  then  seriously  entertained  of  raising  such  a 
standing  army  as  should  put  down  all  opposition  to 
the  royal  will ;  and  he  waited  upon  the  chancellor 
to  expostufate.  He  said  they  had  felt  the  effects  of 
a  military  government,  though  the  men  were  sober 
aod  religious,  in  Cromwell's  time ;  that  he  believed 
vicious  and  dissolute  troops  would  be  much  worse; 
that  the  king  wonid  grow  food  of  them ;  that  they 
wouU  tweome  iosoleot  and  ungovernable ;  and  that 
then  ministers  must  be  converted  into  mere  tools : 
he  said  that  he  would  not  look  on,  and  see  the  ruin 
of  his  country  begnn,  and  be  silent-  a  white  staff 
should  not  bribe  him.  Chrendon  admitted  that  he 
was  in  the  right,  and  promised  to  divert  the  king 

prore  by  oath."  And  thif  minute  diariet  iMVeraaja  a  word  more  aboat 
the  coDipiratan.  Many  uT  the  parliamaul  aflicera  bad  been  arreatMl 
prevjoutlj'  to  tha  diebanding  of  tba  amy:  and.  now  that  that  maaaura 
waa  acenmpliehed,  many  mora  were  aaiied  out  of  oanttoo. 

'  Pepya'a  Uiaiy.— "We  did  believe  them."  Pepya.  "bacanaa 
ibey  wen  aaen  np  and  down  ia  aveiy  place  in  the  oily,  and  had  bera 
in  Highffsl*  twa  or  tbraa  dKfu,  and  in  atmnl  other  plaeea,  to  be  at 
leaai  An  hnndrad :  k  thuif  that  navar  was  hoard  of,  that  an  ftiw  maa 
■hoald  dan  and  do  ao  nncb  mlMftteT.  Tbair  ward  waa,  Tbt  Klag  Ja- 
•■a,  and  thair  baadi  vpn  tha  gaiaal" 
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from  any  other  force  tbnti  what  might  be  proper  to 
make  a  show  with  and  capable  of  diapersiog  uniiily 
multitudes.  Soothninptoa  said  that  if  the  ataodiiig 
Ariny  went  no  farther  than  that,  he  could  bear  it; 
but  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  fix  such  a  number 
as  would  please  the  princes  aod  not  give  jealousy  to 
the  people.  Clarendon,  however,  weot  to  the  king, 
and  bia  representations  (but  uo  doubt  still  more  the 
poverty  Of  the  court)  set  aside  the  grand  project 
for  the  preaeat.'  The  guards  aod  the  new  troops 
that  were  raised  were  made  up  of  men  recom- 
meoded  by  Monk. 

"Every  one,"  says  a  bitter  writer,  "was  now 
everywhere  putting  in  for  the  merit  of  restoratioo, 
for  DO  other  reason,  certainly,  but  that  they  might 
'hare  the  reward.'"    The  Protestants  in  Ireland, 

>  Bintaet.  Pep7>  ■>;•,  a  little  later— "Tha  lonl  ctianceUoT.  it  teemi, 
taklBf  ocoaaioD  from  tbie  late  plot  te  r*im  -hmn  In  Ihb  pe6plv,  did  pio- 
ieot  the  nUiDf  of  an  arnj'  foitbwith,  beaulaa  ika  cMatMit  militia, 
tbinkiDg-  to  make  the  Duke  uf  Yoik  genenU  thereof.  Bnl  the  Hooee 
did,  \a  vtrj  open  tecroi,  (aj>  they'wcra  grown  too  wim  to  be  fooled 
a(tiD  into  antiiher  annr ;  and  taid  the;  had  foand  %ow  that  mao  ihat 
haih  the  ODDtmand  of  en  artnjr  ie  not  beholden  to  mnj  botly  to  make  bin 
kiog."  1  Olilniion,  Hut.  of  Uooae  of  Stuart. 


[Book  VIU. 

whether  High-Church  or  Freab^teriu,  laid  claim 
to  Charles's  gratitude  for  hanng  been  tbe  first  of 
all  bis  aabjecta  to  invite  him' back,  which  tbey  had 
done  in  a  oonTention,  almost  inomediaCely  after  the 
expulsion  of  Henry  Cromwell.  _  Bat,  on  the  other 
side,  the  Irish  papista  claimed  a  reward'  for  their 
old  loyalty  and  long  safiennga  under  **  the  late 
usurpers;"  and  they  humbly  prayed  for  relief  as 
to  their  forfeited  eatates,  their  religioo,  and  liber- 
ties. But  these  papiats,  ootwithstaoding  their  im- 
mense superiority  m  point  of  number,  were  the 
weaker  party;  to  restore  thnr  beds  would  not 
only  make  deadly  enemies  of  the  Proteetaot  sol- 
diers and  adveeturers  that  had  got  posaeMioo  of 
them,  but  alao  of  powerful  companies  aod  todividn- 
als  of  note  in  England,  connected  by  tkuaiy  or  otber 
interesta  with  the  oecupaoU:  to  grant  kber^  of 
conscience  to  the  Catholics  would  be-  to  raise  a 
general  Protestant  storm  throughout  all  EngbiiHi 
and  Scotland :  and  Charlea  waa  not  the  prince  to 
run  into  these  dangers  either  out  of  gratttade  for 
services  rendered  to  his  father,  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  religion  which  he  secretly  preferred.  The 
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Protestants  were,  therefore,  confirmed  in  possea- 
■ion  of  all  they  had  got  during  the  Commonwealth  ; 
the  Catholics  were  discountenanced  ;  and  a  strictly 
high-church  government  was  establiahed  in  Ireland 
under  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  called  a  parliament, 
and  passed  an  '*  act  of  settlement,"  which  was  held 
to  give  legal  investment  in  the  forfeited  estates  to 
the  oflicerB  and  soldiers  who  bad  them  for  their 
arrears,  to  the  merchant  adventurers  who  had  ad- 
vanced money  to  put  down  the  great  insurrection, 
and  to  those  who  had  become  purchasers  at  a  later 
date.  To  still  the  cTamors  of  the  papists  a  court  of 
ehums  was  estubfisbed  to  examine  into  the  casea  of 


such  as  pretended  that  their  property  had  beea  il- 
l^lly  confiscated  :  and  in  this  court  Charles  some- 
times interfered  for  those  whom  he  was  willing!^ 
favor.  The  Protestants  were  fsrious  at  every  con- 
ceeatOD  made  to  the  pnptsta,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  papists'  complained  of  this  court  as  ieo^i^f 
them  justice.  The  one  were  reaolate  totioU  whii 
they  had  gained,  the  other  VO  recover  wfast  tbev 
had  lost.  There  was  no  possibility  of  recoDciliog 
the  two  intereeta;  and,  again,  the  qneation  of  prop' 
erty  in  this  world  set -men  mere  against  each  other 
than  their  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  metoi  of 
attaining  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  nexL 
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la  SootUnd,  tin  PreBt^tArhas,- who  eompoBtfd' 
Dearljr  tba  •ntire  iialwii,-flatt«ced  UieiusAlre*  tfwt 
Aej-  bad  poenliir  elaimH  npea  the  restorad  king's 
pititade.    Tfaay  had  repMtedly  takeo-iip  bfirb  for 
aunarehy.;.  aad,  Aougfa  Uiey  bad  baaa  redneed  to 
a  ipieHeBt  alate  Iqr  the  wigat'  at  Cromwell,  tliey 
bid  begua  to  mova  a|ai»aa  aooa     death  had  n- 
fifited  Amb  ftom  dia  dMnioatiaa  of  Aai  wonder- 
fill  ana.   Aad  waait  not  from  Scedaod  that  Monk, 
die  rertsrar,  bad  proeeeded  ta  exeoote  the  great 
plaa?    The  kiag,  too,  had  been  among  tbetn;  had 
taken  their  ooveaaat;  had  soleniDly  swora  to  de- 
fend their  kirk;  and  be  had  graoted  an  "act  of  ap- 
probation" to  indemnUy  aU  of  them  for  earlier  oe- 
carraDces*    fint  Charles,  who  had  no  scmpleB  of 
consoieoce  whatarer,  held  that  these  oaths  and  en- 
gagamaiiCs  had  been  nade  under  eompulaion;  that 
the-  Covaoanteri, '  while  he  was  ainoog  them,  had 
treated  him  with  .bmrdiiiaM  nad  indigoity ;  and,  if 
be  had-ai^-oDa  stvcmg  feellog  aboot  religioiu  or 
■sets,  it  waa  haOvd  of  ika  etriot  aad  fiHnal  khit  of 
SeotliBd.*    The  BCarqaiaof  Argyle,  the  great  chief 
of  the  Connantera,  waa  toot  whhoBC  hie  nuBgiviogs, 
■ad,  00  the  retara  of  -Charles  Co  England,  he  re- 
tired for  a  tine  to  the  Highlaods;  but  faia  ton,  the 
Lord  Lorn,  who  claimed  the  merit  of  a  coostant 
opp(»i^on  to  the  com nioa wealth- men  and  Crom- 
well, htsteoed  to  court  to  congratulate  the  sov- 
ereign ;  and  the  marquis  himself  wrote  to  the  king 
to  uk  leave  to  come  and  wait  opoo  him.    To  seize 
Ibis  victim  among  his  mountains  and  the  clans  de- 
voted to  him  would  have  been  a  work  of  difficulty, 
aad  therefore  Charles  replied  in  a  seeming  friendly 
mooer.    Upon  that  Argyle  posted  up  to  White- 
ball,  where,  being  denied  admittaocet  he  was  aeiaed 
sod  Bent  to  the  Tower  as  a  traitor  and  r^clda,  it 
being  BBserted  that  b«  had  encouraged  the  oaaii- 
moDwealth-mea  to  put  the  late  kti^  to  death.  The 
Earl  of  Gleoeairn,  a  leader  of  the  ScottiBh  cavalier- 
pai^,  araa  aent  to  Edinborgh  to  r^Btore  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates  as  it  existed  id  1650,  when 
Charles  was  ia  the  couatry,  which  Oliver  Crom- 
vell  bad  not  as  yet  reduced  to  a  dependency  of.the 
liDgliah  commonwealth.    General  MiddJwoui' who 
had  made  some  very  unatfccesaful  attempt*  at  shak- 
ing off  Cromweirs  yoke,,  waa  elevated  to  -the  Soet- 
tish  peerage  (by  the  title  of  Earl  of -MiddJetoD),  and 
Bppoioted  general  of  the  .forces  and  ktng'4.camniiB- 
SHiDer  for  holding  the  parliarnant;  but  Glencaitn 
«u  made  chancellor* 'the  Earl  of  Crawford  trees- 
orer,  the  Earl  of  Rothes  preaideot  of  the  council, 
ud  the  Eari  of  Lauderdale  secretary  of  state.  The 
chiaf  power  was  dtrided  for  a  time  between  Mid- 
dlston  and  Lauderdale*  who  were  fiercely  jealous 
of  each  odtcr,  and  each  constantly  engaged  in  in- 
trignas  to  rain  hia  rival.   These  aelfisht  nnprin- 
dpted,  and  violent  nan,^  partly  with  the  coosaat  of 
^  ScottiBh  parliament,  and  partly  in  spite  of  that 
diajointed  aod  always  ill-constructed  legislature, 
■ooa  erected  one  of  the  worst  tyraonies  that  ever 
carted  a  country.   The  Marquis  of  Argyle  was 
•ant  dowo  to  be  tried  1^  the  men  that  were  thirst- 

'  'MoitfictoBanwt.hawu  ubboMmkA  tawftkat  UwPmby- 
*''»«Hkra|j|iaBfBfM  ufll  for  s  rmilMBu ! 


ingfor  hia  blood  and  hangeriog  for  his  estates.  He 
was  charged,  in  thirty  articles,  with  all  possiUe 
treasons  and  crimes — the  charges  beginaing  with 
the  rising  of  the  CoveoBnters,  in  1638,  and  euding 
with  his  Bittiug'in  Richard  Cromwell's  parliament 
in  1869.  '  The  deKveriug  of  Cfaarlefl  I.  to  the  Ed- 
gltoh  at  Neweasde— the  bhwd  of  Mootrose  asd  taia 
foUowerB — and  all  the  emelties  that  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  course  of  the  long  and  fierce  conflict 
in  Scotland  were  heaped  upon  him  with  every  pos- 
sible exaggeration.  The  old  marquis,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  the  notoriety  of  facts,  made  an  admi- 
rable defense.  He  urged  that,  during  the  late  un- 
happy wars,  he  was  but  one  among  a  great  many, 
and  that  he  had  always  acted  by  authority  of  pariia- 
ment;  that,  as  to  all  things  done  before  the  year 
1641,  the  lata  lung  had  buried  them  in  an  act  of 
oblivion  then  passed,  as  the  present  Icing  had  done 
with  all  things  up  to  the  year  1651,  so  that  be  could 
not  be  bound  to  answer  to  any  particular  before  the 
latter  date ;  that  he  was  absent  in  Engluid  wheh 
most  oi  tlw  baihnities  set  forth  i^ioat  fabn  were 
committed,  witihiut  his  orders  and  without  his  being 
able  to  preveat  them ;  that  many  of  these  stories 
were'  mere  iDveuHoBs,  or  aggravated  ranch' beyond 
the  truth;  that  Montroae  and  the  fierce  dsns  that 
followed  him  had  begun  the  atrocities  by  burning 
and  blood-shedding;  and  that  the  retaliation  was 
natural  and  inevitable  in  the  heat  of  the  times  and 
the  temper  of  the  people ;  that,  as  for  his  compli- 
ance with  the : usurpation,  he  had  not  complied  till 
the  nation  was  quite  conquered,  when  he  was  jaati- 
fied,  both  by  divines  and  lawyers,  in  submitting  to 
an  inevitable' necessity ;  that  this  submission  was 
tiie  epidenaical  Bin  of  the  whole  nation;  and  that 
his  compliaoce  with-  Cromwell  might  well  be  ex- 
<HiBed»  seeing  that  a  man  so  emment  in  the  law  as 
faiamajeBty'B  advocate  (now  his  prosecutor)  had  taken 
the  engBgemout  la  the  usnrper.  Here  Fletcher, 
the  knd  advorate,  waa  bq  inflamed  that  he  called 
himL  an  impudent  villain !  Argyle  gravely  said  that 
he  had  learned  in  his  afiUction  to  bear  reproaches ; 
but  if  the  parliament  saw  no.cause  to  condemn  him 
h9  shoold  Bot  be  coaceroed  at  the  king's  advocate'^, 
raiting.  r^FlefiBher  afterward  inserted  an  additional 
flflislei,  cbarging-him  with,  accession  to  the  Inte  king's 
death,  offering,  as- hia  only  evidence,  a  bold  pre- 
sumption.^ While  the  trial  wus  in  progress,  the 
Lord  Xtoro  obtained  a  letter  from  the  king,  order- 
jog  that  the  lord  advocate  should  not  insist  upon 
any  offiBOSes  committed  previously  to  1651.  when 
the  present  king  had  given  his  indemnity,  which  of 
course  included  every  thing  relating  to  hlfl  fathei's 
trial.  In  the  same  letter  ChBrles  also  required 
that,  when  the  trial  was  ended,  the  whole  proceas 
ahoold'be' submitted  to  him  before  the  pariiament 
gave  Bentenca.  But  die  king's  commiseioner,  Mid- 
dleton,  who  doubted  whether  an  attainder  could  be 
procured  if  the  occurrences  of  1646  were  passed 
over-^who  expected  to  be  enriched  by  Argyle'a 

*  CrMnrell,  while  h*  wm  hi  ScotlMid,  in  1M6,  had  bm)>  lonf  ooa- 
bmoM  whh  Aiijta,  nd  tmawdiilriy  npM  Ua  nMn  to  Leadoa  iIm 
maty  wiih  th«  kin|  ia  Ifaa  Iito  of  Wtcia  wm  hcakm  off,  asd  tka  ktat 
waa  tmnght  lo  trial,  Hanca  Flalchar  MdntafnMl  that  tt  waa  diar 
that  Cniiwall  aad  Arfjb  had  oasoartad  ibat  matter  to|alhar. 
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forfeiture — nod  who,  no  doalit,  bad  good  eDcounige< 
iiiflut  ID  Ilia  Beemiag  oppoBitioD  to  the  ruynl  will, 
repreieated  that  the  suying  of  Benteoce  till  the 
proceedingB  were  iubmitted  to  the  king  would  look 
"hke  R  distriut  of  the  justice  of  the  pRrlitmeat ;" 
that  it  would  much  discourage  thia  loyal  and  af- 
fectioDBte  parliameut ;"  and  at  his  iDStance  Charles 
recalled  that  part  of  his  letter,  and  allowed  the 
commiBsioner  to  disregard  the  other  part  of  it, 

.which  limited  the  otTeuses  to  the  year  1651.  Mid- 
(lletoo  then  made  a  search  for  precedents  of  men 
who  bad  been  coademned  upon  presumptive  evi- 
dence, and  argued  the  matter  in  person,  hoping 
that  the  weight  of  his  authority  would  bear  down 
nil  opposition.    But  Gilmore,  though  recently  pro- 

.  moted  to  be  president  of  the  Court  of  Sessiou,  bad 
the  hoaesty  to  say,  that  to  Httaiut  Argyle  upon  such 
evidence  would  be  more  unjust  than  the  much- 
decried  attainder  of  the  £Rrl  of  Strafford ;  and  after 
a  fierce  debate,  in  which  Middleton  stormed  and 
swore,  Gilmore  carried  a  majority,  and  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted  on  that  couoL  Argyle  now  thought 
that  he  was  safe ;  but  Middleton  resolved  to  make 
hie  compliance  with  Cromwell  high  treason.  Even 
here  the  lord  cominissioner  would  have  been  de- 


feated had  it  not  bean  for  the  rillaioous  offices  of 
his  friend  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  Monk,  tfas  re- 
storer—a servant  worthy  of  the  prince  he  had  re- 
stored— searched  among  his  papers  and  foood  some 
private  letters  which  Argyle  bad  written  to  him 
when  he  (Monk)  was  the  sworn  triend  of  Crom- 
well and  the  general  of  the  Coa>monweahh,  and  ia 
which  the  marquis  expressed  his  zeal  for  the  main- 
teoBDce  of  that  system  of  gavemiaent.  These 
private  letters  Monk  sent  down  to  Scotland  by  an 
express;  and  Middleton  ordered  tbem  to  be  read 
in  parliament  after  the  production  of  further  evi- 
dence was  strictly  illegal.  The  effect  was  instan- 
taneous and  fatal:  all  the  friends  of  the  marquis 
ran  out  as  if  a  bomb  bad  fallen  among  them : 
the  rest  agreed  that  these  letters  proved  that  the 
prisoner's  compliance  with  the  usurper  wis  not 
feigned  and  compulsory,  but  sincere  and  volnnunr. 
and  ihey  condemned  him  as  guilty  of  treason.  At 
first  they  designed  that  be  should  be  hanged  as 
Montrose  had  been ;  but  in  the  end  it  was  carried 
that  be  should  be  beheaded,  that  his  head  should 
be  set  up  over  the  jail — where  the  Coveuanters  had 
set  the  head  of  Montrose — and  that  this  should  b« 
done  within  two  days.    Argyle  begged  for  ten  days' 


U^bikt-Croii  or  EvnrsumaB.— EiccrnoK  of  Abovli.  Prom  s  Dnwlnf  ofihe  Dmc. 


respite,  in  order  that  the  king's  pleasure  might  be 
known ;  but  when  this  was  refused  he  understood 
the  intention  of  the  court,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  placed 
the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  this  ia  tny  reward."' 
No  time  was  lost  in  showing  what  feeling  the  re- 
stored government  entertained  toward  the  free- 

>  Whan  CharlM  wm  crawwd  bI  Scone,  in  1031,  Argjl'  placed  th« 
rmwn  upon  hit  h«aJ,  aiul  U  that  lima  it  wai  gaunlly  lieli«Ted  that 
ha  would  aooa  ba  thm  kiuf'a  bthsrift-lBW. 


spoken  ministers  of  the  kirk.  Twebe  eminenl 
preachers,  who  came  to  Edinburgh  with  a  "wnrm 
paper,"  were  seized  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  the  chancellor,  together  with  their  remoih 
strance.'     After  suffering  imprisonment,  insults, 

>  "  In  it,  alUr  aoma  oild  oompliawQt  to  th«  kiDf  spM  bii  mbn- 
tioo,  they  put  him  in  Bisil  of  lha  careniDt  which  ha  had  to  adans); 
■worn  while  amoor  tliem :  thej  lamented  thai,  inataad  oT  pnminf 
anda  of  it  in  Enflaod,  a*  he  had  awom  to  do.  ha  bad  ael  ap  the  na- 
mon  prajrar  in  hia  chapel,  and  the  onler  of  bishop*;  apoo  which  tbaj 
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tnd  deadly  threats,  all  tbeae  miniBtera  were  dis- 
tDiMod  except  Gathry,  who  was  the  aathor  of  the 
paper,  aod  who,  teo  yean  before,  •*  had  let  fly  at 
the  kiog  Id  his  aermoDB."      Thia  personal  affront," 
■ays  Burnet,  ^^had  irritated  ^e  king  more  agaioat 
bim  than  agaiost  any  other  of  the  party ;  and  it  was 
re  solved  to  atrike  a  terror  into  them  all  by  making 
an  example  of  him."    The  reader  wiQ  understand 
that  in  anth  m  ease  jnatiee  aod  law  were  whi^ly  dis- 
regarded ;  and,  besides,  Middleton,  the  king's  com- 
missioner,  had  a  peraonal  animosiiy  agaiDst  the 
preacheri  who.  in  the  late  times,  had  excommani- 
cated  bim.   All  peofde  were  diagnsted  at  Middle- 
ton's  Uoodfaonnd  eagerness  in  the  prosBCOtion ;  but 
the  Earl  of  Tweeddale  was  the  only  one  that  had 
conrage  to  urge  that  death  wna  too  severe  a  puniah- 
ment — that  banishment  bad  beeo  hitherto  the  se- 
verest penal^  that  had  been  laid  on  prenchera  for 
any  expreasioo  of  their  opiniooB.    Gutbry  was  con- 
demned to  die,  and  he  was  hnuged  a  few  days  after 
lha  execution  of  Argyle.    With  him  was  hanged 
one  Gowan,  who  had  deserted  to  Cromwell  while 
tbe  king  was  in  Scotland.    "  The  man,"  says  Bur- 
oet,  *•  was  inconsiderable  till  they  made  bim  more 
cooudered  by  putting  him  to  dea^  on  such  an  ac- 
connt  at  ao  great  a  distance  of  time."    The  fourth 
victim  wss  Bishop  Burnet's  own  uncle,  Johnstone 
of  Warriaton,  one  of  the  greatest  and  raoat  eloquent 
naerters  of  the  covenant,  who  had  done  as  much 
u  say  man  in  Scotlaad  against  epiacopacy  and  the 
ijTanny  of  Charles  I.    This  old  man  fled  to  the 
coDtiDeDt;  but,  some  time  after,  the  French  gov- 
eroment  gave  him  up  to  Charles,  and  he  was  aent 
Ittck  to  Scotland,  and  tried  and  hanged.    It  bad 
beea  assumed  as  a  principle  that  the  deetroyera  of 
MoDtrose,  the  idol  of  the  cavalier  party,  should  feet 
the  full  weight  of  retaliation ;  and  yet  Mncleod  of 
Assin,  who  had  so  iDfamuusly  .betrayed  Montrose  to 
hi*  eDemies,  "  was  let       witlioot  any  censure." 
Burnet  attributes  this  impunity  to  habits  of  de- 
taucbery  in  Macleod  which  were  largely  sympa- 
thized with  by  the  now  dominant  faction ;  but  prob- 
ably Uaeleod's  puras  and  estates  told  another 
■toty.  Swiotont  who  had  been  attainted  for  desert- 
ing, and  who  had  been  the  man  of  all  Scotlaad  roost 
tnuted  and  employed  by  Cromwell,  was  admitted 
to  mercy,  btcaute  Middleton,  in  hatred  to  Lauder- 
dale, who  bad  got  the  gift  of  his  estate,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  kiog.    Many  others  unffered  in 
liberty  and  eatate ;  but,  as  open  bribery  was  a  rule 
of  government,  and  as  money  bought  pardons,  no 
more  eiecntions  took  place  at  present. 

The  royal  commissioner,  Middleton,  who  treated 
>I1  *tste  sflbirs  after  the  fashion  of  the  cnvtiher 
camp,  and  bad  no  patience  for  details,  and  no  re- 
•pect  for  slow  constitutional  courses,  proposed  and 
c&rried.  os  the  better  and  shorter  way,  "  a  general 
*n  rescissory,"  that  is,  an  act  annulling  all  the  pro- 
csedings  of  idl  the  parliaments,  conventions,  synods, 
ud  committees,  M  the  acts  of  indemnity,  &c,  that 
l»d  been  held  or  passed  since  the  year  1633. 

**<^  Icrhblc  danniuiiktiou  of  hair]' jadgmanU  from  God  on  him  if  h* 
MMHud  to  (bt  eonsaat,  Kfaicli  ih»r  ckUml  lb* oMh  God."— 
Aral. 


This  act,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  a  most  extravagant 
act,  and  only  fit  to  be  concluded  after  a  drunken 
bouU*  It  shook  all  possible  secarity  for  the  future, 
and  laid  down  a  most  perDicious  precedent." 
Lauderdale,  in  bis  secret,  underhand  way,  was 
against  it,  not  out  of  say  love  for  bis  country,  but 
out  of  hatred  to  Middleton.  He  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  handle  to  a  court  intrigue  whereby  to 
ruin  his  rival ;  and  he  told  the  king  that  Middleton 
was  ignorant  of  Uie  first  priuciplea  of  government, 
and  that  he  wonU  cue  offaU  hopes  of  pence  and 
snbmiasion  in  Scotland.  Middleton.  in  his  torn,  as 
soon  as  he  bad  heard  of  these  insinnatioos,  accosed 
Landerdale  of  misrepresenting  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  and  of  belying  the  king's  good  subjects 
— an  oflfeuae  called  in  Scottish  law  lesiog-raaking — 
and  be  went  ao  far  as  to  propose  that  Lauderdale 
should  be  impeached.  But  Cbirendon  told  him  that 
impeachments  were  dangerous  things — that  *'  the 
aaaanlting  of  a  minister,  as  long  as  he  had  on  ta- 
terett  in  the  king,  was  a  practice  that  never  could 
be  approved  :  it  was  one  of  the  uneasy  thingt  that  a 
Houte  of  ComnumM  of  England  sonuUmts  ventured 
on,  tokidi  wu  vngrateftU  to  the  court."  Thus  the 
matter  dropped ;  aod  the  two  rivals,  reconciled  in 
appearance,  went  on  in  amiable  unison  to  ride 
rough-shod  over  the  kiri  and  the  laws  and  liberUas 
of  Scotland.  *•  This,"  says  Burnet,  who  was  living 
in  the  midst  of  it,  "  was  a  mad,  roaring  time,  full  of 
extravagance ;  and  no  wonder  it  was  so  when  the 
men  of  aflbin  were  almost  perpetually  drunk." 
They  passed  ao  act  making  the  29tb  of  May  a  per- 
petual holyday,  aioce  on  that  happy  day  the  king  had 
been  restored  and  an  end  put  to  tbree-and-twenty 
years  of  rebellion.  The  Presbyterian  mlniatera  aaw 
that  by  observing  this  act  they  should  condemn  all 
their  former  proceedings  as  rebellious  aod  hypo- 
critical ;  and  it  was  a  tenet  of  the  kirk,  which  had 
rubbed  out  all  the  old  rubric,  that  no  human  author- 
ity could  make  a  day  holy — that  no  day  was  haij 
save  the  Sabbath.  But  they  had  not  courage  to 
oflTer  a  decided  resistance,  and  it  was  enacted  in 
tiieir  presbyteries  that  they  shonld  observe  that  day 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  In  spite  of  the  alarming 
waring  held  ont  by  the  past,  and  by  the  fiite  of  the 
first  Charles,  it  was  resolved  to  set  up  episcopacy  -. 
and  Sharp,  a  minister  who  was  to  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land what  Monk  bad  beeo  to  the  Commonwealth, 
pressed  Middleton  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
general  consternation  and  eslBbliah  bishops.  At 
the  same  time  be  duped  bis  bretbreo  with  profes- 
sions of  an  ardent  seal  for  the  kirk,  aod  peraoaded 
them  to  send  him  up  to  court  as  their  delegate,  as- 
suring them  that  he  would  labor  to  procure  the 
Battlement  of  presbytery  on  a  new  aod  undisputed 
,  basis.  Sharp,  accordingly,  went  to  London,  and 
soon  Totarned  Archtushop  of  St.  Andrew's!  Other 
men  **  were  sought  oat  to  be  bishops,"  only  one  of 
the  Scottish  prelates  of  Laud's  making  being  oow 
alive ;  aod  these  men,  after  receiving  conseoratuw 

1  Hurnvt  mj9  Huit  Sir  Architald  PrimroM,  "the  •nbtikit  of  M 
Lord  Middlatoa'a  craBluiet,"  fint  ■an**'*''!  "  thia  pro- 

'  cioaa  aol,  which  wu  not  iMcdvad  apoa  till  tba  mwcIho  "  kad  4r«Mfc 
1  UilUT,"  wtaas,  ia  drvnkva  IwMnwi,  it  wu  Mtrauasd  to  vratm  it.. 
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from-tiw  Arefalmhop  of-Cmitertniiy,  bttrrted  do  wo 

lo-  Scotlaodt  *<«U  ID  one  ceoch,".  to  take  posMMkm 
of  Cbeir  aeet..  lo  tba-firat  caasion  of  parliameat  af* 
ter  their  arrival)  Ofiddlotoa  ivoposed  that,  although 
the  act  raacianry  having-  eDDulled  all  .ebactmsiita 
fltnce  the  year  ldSS,  the.  cdd  'Uwb.id  javor  of  epia* 
oopaey  wore  refivad,  and  the  bishopa  had,  aecKNcd- 
iogly,  a  right  to  come  Bod  take  tboir  place*  in  par* 
Hameat,  yet  it  would  be  a  piece  of  respent'to  aend 
a  dapotatioD  to  invite  them  to  resume  their  teatik 
Thioiwas  readily  agreed  to;  and  to  the  .biihApa 
MgaiD  appeared  amoag  the  lorda  of  parliameat..  The 
power  .io  the  ehnrch  of  thMveatorad  hientfchy  «m 
mado  very  abaolute,  aod.aU  maatli^  of -th»  syoodi 
•nd  preabyteriea  wen  fbrfaiddein  io.  a  royal^  pradar 
^nation,  nnder  pun  of  treaaont  Some  of  the  Prea- 
byterian  preaefaera  were  Bummaaed  before  periia- 
meat  to  amwear  for  roAectioDa  made  in  ^eir  aemioBi 
agiHiBt  episcopacy;  and  presently  all 'men  were  re- 
quired to  taliothe  oatli  of  aHegianeeHsd  tupremaoy, 
ackoowledging.  the  right  ef .  the  king  to  settle  re> 
ligion  and  the  charch.  In  the  midst;  of  a  general 
Bubserneoce  io-  parlianent,  two  men,  the  Earl  of 
Cassilis  and  Dr.  Kobert  Leighton,'who  had  some- 
what reluctantly  been  iadused  to.  accept  the  bishop- 
rioof  DuobkuMt^-faad  the  oourageito  reaiau  Cassilis 
offered  to  take  the  oath,  provided  fae.nHgbt  join  his 
ezplaaatioa  to  it;  and  Leigfatoa  said  that  the  laod 
uonnied  already  by  reaeoD  of  the  many  oaths  thid; 
had  beoo  takaa—that  tlua  oath  was  capable  of  a 
doable '  meaoiog— that  it  ooght  to  be  exphioed-  and 
made  eleiTt  and  that  otherwise  the  imposing  of  it 
would  look  like  laying  aoaraa  for  paoide.  To  this 
Sharp,  who  had  so  reeeotly  worn  the  Geaevan 
gowa  himself,  replied,  with  great  bitterness  end 
jasolence,  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  gov- 
emtaent  to  make  acts  to  satisfy  thn  weak  acniplee 
of  peevish  men — thnt  it  ill  became  those  who  bad 
Soreibly  imposed  their  coveDaat  on  all  people  with- 
oat.  any  explanatioa  to  expect  now  such  extnor- 
dioary  favors  to  themselves.  .  But  tho  enlightened 
LeightOD  insisted  that  the  indulgence  ought  to  be 
gnmted  for  that  very  reaaoa,  that  idl  people  might 
tee  a  difference  between  llie  mild  proceedings  of 
the  gnvaramenc  now  and  the  proceadingB  of  the 
Cof  enanteni  then ;  aud  that  it  -ill  became  thfl  veiy 
aame  persons  who  had  eomplai&ed  of  thit  rigor  to 
pnetie*  it  UioiDielTes,  for  thus  it  would  be  «aid  that 
Ae  world  goes  nnd  by  turns.  Middleton,  who  want- 
ed tha  oath,  as  a  trap  for  soropaloua  omsciaaeeii 
waa  furious  at  this  philosophical  reasoning,  which, 
however,  had  do  effect,  and  tha  odious  act  was  made 
as  sharp  as  Axcbbishop  Sharp  and  the  king's  com- 
missioner desired.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this,  they 
proposed  another  oath,  abjuring  formally  both  the 
league  and  eoveoaot  and  the  natiomi  coveoant;  and 
between  these  two  oaths  they  drove  the  Presby- 
toriaos  .from  all  offices  in  tlie  ohureh,  the  state,  or 
magtstracy,  and  not  a  few  of  then  into  perpetual 
banishment.  It  i>  an  nstouadiog  foot,  that,  in  the 
country  which)  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  had 
risoa-liko  one  man  agatost  mueh  less  than  this,  not 

FBBi«Mlsl0IDfcrlii>hM4«flStBrtFrtH>r>  *M«BM,p.ltf. 


a  award  leaped  from  its  scabbard,  not  a-Uow  was 

struck  for  the  lengne  and  covenant;  bat  the  peo- 
ple -warO'  stupefioid  by-  the  suddeaDOsa  of  these 
prooeediagsf.  and  they  were  abandoned  and  be 
tnyed  by  the  majority  of  the  aetfisb  and  time-serv- 
iog  aristocracy.' 

A.D.  1661.  The  new  Eogltah  parttameot  met  on 
the  Bth  oF  May.  The  eteotions  lud  gene  greatly  is 
favor  of  the  royalists  and  the  cavaliers,  and  the  sons 
of  caraliwa  predominated  ;■  for  the  g;rMt  fomtlies, 
the  old  gentry  and  the  episcopal  clergy  had  recover- 
ed andpnetieed  their  ancient  iofloonee  over  elec- 
tions,  while  tha  Preabyteriana  were  oeared  into 
inactivity^^e  cavaliera-  evotywhero  predaimtog 
them  anamiea  to  mooarefay.  Not  nnre  tluio  fifty 
at  dxty  of  the  Fraabjrtorian  party  fouad^tiMir  wsj 
into  ■the  House  of  Commoon;  ail  th*  rmt  of  the 
meariwra  entertained,  or  were  ready  to^  embrace 
upon  advanti^eoua- conditions,  tbe  nrost  extravagant 
notions  touching  the  prerogative  of  the  kiOg  and  the 
rights  of  the  church.  This  parliament— for  the  dis- 
grace of  the  couotry — lasted  much  longer  than  that 
which  is  distinguished  in  history  by  the  name  of 
the  Long  Parli&meDt ;  but  a  distiaetive  epithet  waa 
not  wanting — it  waa  called  the  Ponsioo  Parliament. 
The  House  of.  Commons  began  with  vt^eg  that  aU 
their  members  should  receive  the  sacrament  by  a 
certain  d^,  acconliog  to  the  ritas  of  the  cburch  of 
England,  under  paia  of  eaclusiou.'  Aidennao  Love, 
who  at- first  stood  out,  waa  actually  suspended ;  bat, 
aa  he  afterward  sat  in  the  Honse  as  an- active  mem- 
ber of  the  c^positbo,  he  moat  have  conforoied  like 
the  rest  of  bis.  broAren,  only  a  little  later.  Tbea, 
in  concert  widi  the  Lords,  the  Comntons  conderaa- 
ed  that  great  instmment  of  misebiof,  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,"  to  b»  burned  by  the  com- 
mon hBQgmtD^  The  acts  establisfaing  the  Com- 
monwenlth,  and  the  .  chief  ordiaaoces  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  ware  treated  in  the  same  maDoer. 
They  then  passed  a  number  of  bills,  which  all  had 
for  their  object  the  atreogtbening  of  the  monarchi- 
cal government.  They  declared  -  that  there  was  no 
legislative  power  io  either  or  both  Houses  of  parlin- 
ment  without  the  king— that  tbo  aete  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  mili^  and  of  all  forces  1^  sea  and 
land,  was,  and  ever  had  been,  by  the  lawe  ot  Eng- 
land, in  the  erawn — that  neither  House  could  pre- 
tend to  it,  nor  lawfully  take  np  arnts  againat  the  king 
in  any  caae  whatever— nnd  that  an  oath  ahoold  be 
taken  to  that  oflTect.'  They  restored  the  bishops  to 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers;  tb^  iacreafied 
the  rigor  of  the  law  of  treason  ;  they  declared  it  to 
be  a  high  roiademeanor  to  call  the  king  a  papist; 
and  they  materially  eurtniled  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant of  the  popular  righta,  the  right  of  petidoo- 
ing  tha  king  or  parliament,  1^  enacting  tlut  ao 

>  Btiniat,  Own  Tiinn.— ClftraodoD,  LiTa.— 8uto  Triili.— MiicvUi- 
nM  A«lm.— MakolRi  Ltitif .  H»l  Scot, 

■  Tba  form  of  th*  ottb  wwn-~*'  1,  A.  B.,  d*4wila»  ud  btbtn  that 
it  it  nnt  Jawful,  upon  mo]'  preteBM  whuiovTir,  u>  tAk*  antii  •guo' 
lh«  kini ;  nd  thU  I  do  abhor  tb»t  trmitaroUR  pwition  nf  ukinr  >nM 
bj  hii  Mttionty  igainit  hii  ftnou,  or  •ffsiut  thom  who  an  cowaii- 
airaad  hun :  mt  MpnH  God."  And  thia  oath.  connoalycaJlcd  iba 
«aipantiaM  aaik,  wat  to  br  taken  by  all  niairittrBiea  and  pumoi 
inf  ofteaa  of  trait  in  oorpcmtHU.  Hm  bill  aafonnH  ^ 
Bot  psMsd  ttll  tha  Mst  annua. 
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petitioD  should  have  more  thao  tweaty  signaturea, ' 
unlesfl  by  permisaioQ  of  three  juitices  of  the  peace, 
or  the  majority  of  the  grand  jury.  The  cavalierB 
would  abo  gladly  have  strack  at  the  Bill  of  lodem- 
oity,  ia  order  to  wrench  from  the  adherents  of  the 
CotninoDwealth  all  the  property  they  had  aoquiritd  ; 
bat  ClarendoD  felt  Chat  any  inTasion'c^  that  act 
would  be  too  dangerous,  and  the  eavalien  -trartt 
obl^  to  oonteot  themtelveB  wltb  a  vote  of  £6Ofi09 
to  be  distoibotad  among  thtt  ■Dffe#et8  of  fehenr  elast, 
and  to  confirm  the  iDdemnity  Act.  At^the  same 
time  they  passed  a  BUI  of  Supply  for  the  king ;  aod 
theo  (oD  the  30th  of  Jaly)  this  parlianioBt  adjbam- 
ed  to  the  SSth  of  November. 

When  they  reassembled  there  wmt  no  nisible 
iimioutioo  of  their  loyalty  or  orthodoxy ;  and  Clar- 
jodoo  excited  their  zeal  by  disclosuree  of  a  pretend- 
ed conspiracy,  which  was  said  to  extend  all  over  the 
country.    The  king  conRnned  the  awfal  diacloaures 
made  by  the  chancellor;  but  perhaps,  at  that  mo- 
ment, Charles  may  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
the  siry  conspiracy  really-  existed.   The  Commoos, 
io  a  paroxysm  of  mge  and  temr,  -ealled  ibr  wore 
Mood— for  the  execution  of  such  of  th*  condemned 
regicidea  as  had  hitherto  been  spared^-Hind  demaud- 
sd  the  trial  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  md  Qentral  Lam- 
bert, who  had  both  been  excepted  from  the  Act  of 
ObtiviMi,  but  recommended  by  the  Coaventioo  Par- 
liament to  the  king,  who  had  promised  to  spare 
their  lives.    But  Charles,  who  never  respected  a 
promise,  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Pension  Parliament,  and  it  was  arranged 
lhat  Vane  and  Lambert  should  suffer  during  the 
next  recess.     In  the  mean  time,  to  stay  Ihe  appe- 
tite for  vengeance,  tliree  dtstinguistied  common- 
wealth-meo,  the  Lord  Monson,  Sir  Henry  Mild- 
Baj,  and  Sir  Robert  Wallop,  were  drawn  opoo 
■ledges,  with  ropes  roand  their  necks,  from  the 
Tower  to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  then  back  to 
the  Tower,  there  to  remain  prisoners  for  life.  In 
Ail  session  a  Conformity  Bill,  recommendedt  >f  not 
tctoally  drawn  up  by  Clarendon,  was  debated  and 
pused  in  all  its  intolerant  rigw,  the  Lords  haviog 
'itDly  attempted  to  soften  some  of  its  clauses.  It 
enacted  that  every  parson,  vicar,  or  other  minister, 
■bonld  publicly  declare  before  his  congregotioa  bis 
BDfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  every  thing  coo- 
liioed  and  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  and  that  every  preacher  that  had  not  re- 
ceived ordiofttton  from  the  hands  of  a  bishop  must 
submit  to  that  process  before  the  next  feast  of  St. 
Bartholomew.    A  few  new  collects  added  by  the 
bbhops  to  the  prayer-book  did  not  tend  to  make 
tiiis  let  mora  palatable.    In  one  of  these  collects  a 
new  apithet  was  added  to  the  title  of  the  openly 
pnAne  and  immoral  Charles,  hf  being  styled  *'our 
BiHt  religions  king and  the  dissenters  •>  could  not 
<lowo  with"  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  in- 
tndaced -from  the  Apocrypha;  nor  widi  the  new 
holydayi,  euch-as  St.  BarnRbas,  thft  Coovorsion  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  SOth  of  January,  now  dedicated 
to  King  Charles  the  Martyr.   When  the  Commons 
lud  dooe  with  this  Conformity  BUI,  they  voted  the 
K  nibsidy  of  <£l,a00,000,  and  a  hearth  or  cbiip- 


ney-tax  forever:^  and  the  parlioment  was  pro- 
rogued on  tlie  19th  of  May  with  a  flattering  speech 
from  Charles,  who  promised  to  take  better  care  both 
of  hia  money  and  bis  morals. 
-  It  was  high  time,  for  he  was  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riagiK  Nearly  all  the  courts  of  Europe  had  struggled 
fev  -tfae  honor  of  giving  a  wife  to  this  dissolnte, 
beartless'  man,  fbr  the  morals  of  princes  are  never 
nicely  weighed  in  these  arrangements ;  and  what- 
ever eoniampt  Charles  had  excited  on  the  eontinent 
as  an  exHtfd,  errant  king  dt  jwv,  he  became  one  of 
the  noit  ^important  of  crowned  heads  as  de  faeU 
king  of  SngUnd.  Charles  held  himself  at  auction, 
and  Pdrtogal  became  the  highest  bidder,  offering, 
with- the  Princess  Catherine,  Tangiera,  Bombay, 
the  advantages  ef  a  free  trade,  and  half  a  million 
sterling  ;aQd  it  was  resolved  that  the  offer  should  be 
neoepCed^  notwi^taoding  the  religion  of  the  prin- 
cese-  and  the  oppoeititHi  of  Spain,  which  still  claimed 
the  Portuguese'  kingdom,  and  treated  the  House  of 
Braganaa  as  rebels  and  naurpers.  The  orthodox 
ClarendoB  decided  Charles  in  this  resolotioa,  in 
s|rit*  of  ftbe  rapreseotationa  of  many  of  his  own 
-party,  who  rationally  feared  that  die  king,  already 
'  suspected  of  popery,  would  be  still  more  mistmsted 
when  be  should  have  a  Catholic  wife  and  a  maas- 
chapel  io  bis  own  house.  After  some  necessary  de- 
lays that  were  irksome  to  the  king,  not  because  he 
kinged  for  the  roynl  bride,  but  because  he  was 
greatly  in  need  of  the  dower,  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, and  Lord  Sandwich  was  dispatched  with  a 
small  fleet  to  take  possession  of  Tangiers  sod  bring 
home  the  bride  and  the  money,  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  20th  of  Msy, 
and  was  there  met  by  her  husbandt  who  conduct- 
ed her  in  state  to  Hampton  Court.  At  this  time 
Charles's  mistress,  en  tUrct  was  "one  the  race 
of  Uie  Villiers,"  married  to  Mr.  Palmer,  who,  on 
her  aecount,  and  for  hia  base  connivance,  was  taken 
into  Uie  diplomatic  service  and  raised  to  the  Irish 
peerage  as  Earl  of  Castlematne.  Fet^e  axpected 
that  he  would  now  break  with  tbe  mlMress,  or  at 
least  manage  his  intercourse  withiieraa  privately 
as  possible.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  any, 
the  least,  sacrifice,  either  to  duty  or  decency:  he 
dined  and  supped  with  my  Lady  Castlemaine  every 
day  and  oigbtof  the  week  that  preceded  the  queen'^ 
arrival ;  he  was  there  on  the  night  that  bonfires  were 
lighted  in  the  street  for  that  event;'  he  lefbher  to  go 
to  his  bride;  and,  when  Catherine  was  established 
at  Hnmpton  Court,  he  not  only  presented  her  him- 
self but  also  insisted  that  she  should  be  one  of  the 
qneeu's  ladles  of  the  bedchamber.*  Ckrendon,  who 

>  £*ar]r  haowa  nled  abm  SOr.  wm  Io  ptj  if. 
■  Ptpja'i  Dikrjr. 

>  "Be  (Cbariai)  lad  h«T  into Im  dunbiT  od  pnMnUd  iMr  toUiB 
qnacn,  who  ittMind  her  with  the  «una  gnr*  u  tiM  had  dona  the  rait, 
thera  baiof  man  j  lonh  and  other  ladiai  at  tba  aama  tima  ihera.  But 
whathar  bar  majtM^,  la  iha  inataat,  knew  who  aba  was,  or,  opon  t«e- 
ullaotioD,  foand  it  afiorward,  tba  waa  do  aooner  lat  in  hat  chair  lint 
her  color  cbsngad  and  tears  guihad  oat  ot  her  ejaa,  and  bar  note  blad, 
and  ihe  fainted ;  ao  that  alia  wu  fnrthwith  ramotad  into  another  rooM, 
and  all  tha  ooiii|an]r  retirad  out  of  that  whan  aha  wat  bafbm.  And 
thia  falling  oot  ao  nounioualy  whas  w  ■anj'  pnairaa  wm  pmanl,  the 

.  king  lookod  apoD  it  with  wooderfut  iDdiKuUoB'  >■  ■><)  aaniMt  of 
I  itafianca  fat  Iha  daciaion  of  tbo  topWBMiiy,  md  who  ritoold  (Oran, 
!  upon  which  pant  ha  wu  ttao  aiast  JbsIow  and  Ika  mm  naalQla  of  wj 
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Cathikimi  or  BaiaANs*.  From  an  Oii(lDm1  PalDlini  io  Ibe  Pepyrian  Library. 


worshiped  die  proprietiea  aod  outwai-d  appearnnces, 
accordiog  to  hie  own  account,  spoke  with  great  boltl- 
DSfls  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  this  icandalous 
Rppointment,  telling  him  "of  the  hard -hearted  oess 
and  cruelty  in  laying  soch  a  command  upon  the 
queen,  which  flnsh  and  blood  could  not  comply  with. 
The  king,"  says  he,  "heard  him  with  patience 
enough,  yet  with  those  little  interrnptiona  which 
were  natural  to  him,  especially  to  that  part  where 
he  had  leveled  the  mistresses  of  kings  and  princes 
with  other  lewd  women,  at  which  he  expressed 
some  indignation,  being  an  nrgnment  often  debated 
before  him  by  those  who  would  have  them  looked 
upon  above  any  other  men's  wives."  But,  according 
to  the  historian's  own  account,  the  moral  conversa- 
tion ended  by  the  king's  "requiring  him  to  use  all 
those  arguments  to  the  qoeen  which  were  necessary 
io  induce  her  to  a  full  compliance  with  what  the  king 
desired"  And  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England 
— the  model  Clarendon — who  is  still  styled,  by  some, 
one  of  the  moat  illustrious  of  Englishmen,  one  that 
through  all  circumstances  maintained  the  innate  dig- 
nity of  his  character — the  upright  minister,  the  true 
patriot,  and  the  honest  man — undertook  the  office, 
and  waited  several  times  on  the  forlorn  young  queen 
to  prove  to  her  the  suitableness  of  submission  and 
resignatioD  "to  whatsoever  his  majesty  should  desire 
of  her,"  and  to  insinuate  (bis  own  words!)  "what 
would  be  acceptable  with  reference  to  the  lady." 
Catherine,  who  had  told  this  hoary-headed  mediator 

nan ;  umI  tha  aofwar  he  rcorivAd  Trum  the  qiipan,  which  kept  op  the 
ibetiucf,  lUepteMed  him  mott." — CIorfMifea,  Lira 


for  royal  profligacy  that  she  had  Ko  struggle  with 
more  difficulties  than  ever  woman  of  her  condition 
had  known — that  at  times  she  was  forced  "to  give 
vent  to  that  pasaioD  that  was  ready  to  break  her 
heart" — now  assured  him  that  the  king's  insisting 
upon  that  particnlar  could  proceed  from  no  other 
ground  but  his  hatred  of  her  person,  and  to  expo!e 
her  to  the  contempt  of  the  world,  who  would  think 
her  worthy  of  such  an  aJTront  if  she  submitted  to  it, 
which  before  she  would  do  she  would  put  herself 
on  board  any  little  vessel,  and  so  be  transported  to 
Lisbon."  The  chancellor  upon  this  reminded  her 
"that  she  had  not  the  disposal  of  her  own  person, 
nor  could  go  out  of  tho  house  where  she  was  with- 
out the  king's  leave;"  and  therefore  advised  her 
"  not  to  speak  any  more  of  Portugal,  where  there 
were  enough  who  would  wish  her  to  be."  Tbe 
chancellor  then  made  haste  to  inform  his  empluj'er 
of  all  that  had  passed,  and  to  request,  not  that  he 
would  give  up  his  design  of  fixing  his  mistress  con- 
stantly in  court  as  the  servant  of  his  wife,  but  that 
be  would  forbear  pressing  the  queen  in  that  matter 
for  a  day  or  two  till  he  had  once  more  waited  apon 
her.  But,  according  to  his  narrative,  the  king  li*- 
tened  to  other  counselors,  and  resolved  to  make  bii 
wife  submit  at  once.  »  The  fire  flamed  that  nigbt 
higher  than  ever:  the  king  reproached  the  qatet 
with  stubbornness  and  want  of  duty,  and  she  him 
with  tyranny  and  want  of  atfection  :  he  used  tfarests 
and  menaces  which  he  never  intended  to  put  io  ex- 
ecution, and  she  talked  loudly  how  ill  she  waa 
treated,  and  that  she  would  return  again  to  Portngal. 
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He  replied,  that  i>he  sboald  do  well  first  to  know 
vfaether  h«r  mother  woold  receive  her;  aod  he 
wootd  give  her  e  fit  opportuaity  to  koow  that,  hy 
Huding  to  their  home  all  her  Portagaese  ieiraDt* ; 
■nd  that  he  would  forthwith  give  order  for  die  dia- 
charge  of  them  alL*'  What  the  threata  and  menBcea 
were  which  Charles  neTor  ioteoded  to  pot  in  ese- 
catiod  we  know  not,  bat  he  forthwith  executed  fata 
creel  threat  of  depririDg  hia  wife  of  her  aervaota — 
faercoQDtiytneD  and  couDtoywomeD,  the  frieoda  of 
her  childhood.  After  an  interview  with  the  chan- 
cellor, who  had  been  again  with  the  qaeen,  uaing 
■laments  and  cajolery  to  overcome  her  natorai 
repugnance,  "he  persevered  in  all  hie  resolutions 
witboQt  any  remorse— directed  a  dnj  for  all  the 
Portagoeses  to  be  embarked,  without  assigning  any 
coDsiderable  thiog  of  boanty  to  any  of  thenit  or 
mcfassfiQg  to  write  any  letter  to  the  king  or  qneen 
of  Portugal  of  the  cause  of  the  dismission  of  them. 
And  this  rigor  prevailed  upon  the  great  heart  of  the 
^ees,  who  had  not  received  any  money  to  enable 
her  to  be  liberal  to  anj  of  thcne  who  had  attended 
her  oBt  of  their  own  country,  and  promised  tbem- 
■ehes  places  of  great  advantage  in  her  family ;  and 
lbs  earnestly  dewred  the  king  that  she  might  retain 
Botne  few  of  those  who  were  known  to  her,  and  of 
most  Dse,  that  she  might  not  be  wholly  lef^  in  tiie 
huds  of  stmagers;  and  empbyed  others  to  make 
the  asme  aoit  to  the  king  on  her  behalf.  Where- 
upon the  Conntess  of  Penalvn,  who  had  beea  bred 
with  her  from  a  child,  and  who,  by  the  infirmity  of 
her  eyes  and  other  indisposition  of  health,  scarce 
stirred  out  of  her  chamber,  was  permitted  to  remain 
io  the  court;  and  some  few  inferior  servants  in  her 
liitcheo  and  ia  the  lowest  oflBees,  besides  those  who 
were  neoessBry  to  her  devotions,  were  left  here. 
AUtherestwere  transported  to  Postugal."  Nor  did 
Cttherine'a  trials  end  here.  **  In  all  this  time,"  eon- 
tinves  Clarendon,  "the  king  pnrsued  his  point;  the 
hdy  came  to  the  court — was  lodged  there — was 
etery  day  in  the  queen's  presence,  and  the  king  in 
coDtiDaed  conference  with  her,  while  the  queen  sat 
DQtakeo  notice  of ;  and  if  her  majesty  rose  at  the  in- 
digoityand  retired  into  her  chamber,  it  may  be  one  or 
two  stteoded  her,  but  ail  the  company  remained  in 
the  room  she  left,  and  too  often  said  those  things  aloud 

which  nobody  onght  to  have  whispered  She 

■ione  was  left  out  in  all  jollities,  and  not  suffered  to 
hive  any  part  of  those  pleasant  a|q)Iications  and 
nrsSBss  which  she  saw  made  almost  to  everybody 
ebe;  an  nnhreraal  mirth  in  all  eompeny  bnt  in  hers, 
and  in  all  pkeea  bnt  in  her  chamber;  her  own  serv- 
nis  showing  more  respect  and  more  diligence  to 
the  iKnoo  of  the  lady  than  toward  their  own  mis- 
tresa,  wbo,  they  fonnd,  could  do  them  leas  good. 
The  nightly  meeting  continued  with  the  same  or 
n»re  license;  and  the  discourses  which  passed 
there,  of  what  argument  soever,  were  the  discourse 
of  the  whole  court  and  of  the  town  the  day  follow- 
<eg;  while  the  queen  had  the  king's  company  those 
few  hours  which  remained  of  the  preceding  night, 
and  which  were  too  little  for  sleep.  All  these  mor- 
ttfications  were  too  heavy  to  be  borne ;  so  that  at 
^Ht,  iriien  h  was  least  expected  or  auspeeted,  the 


queen  on  a  sudden  let  herself  fall  first  to  conversft- 
tioo  and  then  to  familiarity,  and,  even  in  the  same 
instant,  to  a  confidence  with  the  lady ;  wss  merry 
with  her  in  pubtic,  talked  kindly  of  her,  and,  in  pri- 
vate, used  DdMdy  more  friendly."* 

On  the  2d  of  Jnne,  a  few  days  after  the  king's 
marriage,  the  republicftu  Sir  Hany  Vane  waa  ar- 
rayed before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Upon 
the  Restoration,  Vane,  knowing  that  he  had  taken 
no  share  in  the  trial  or  death  of  Charles  I.,  and 
that  the  new  king,  io  hie  declaration  from  Bredn, 
had  promised  a  wide  indemoity,  continued  at  his 
house  io  Hampstead,  near  London.'  He  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  undisturbed  for  aljont  five  weeks, 
when  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
whence  he  had  been  carried  from  one  prison  to 
another  for  the  space  of  two  years.  He  had  now 
been  bronght  up  from  a  lone  castle  or  block-house 
on  one  of  the  Scilly  islands.  The  indictment 
charged  him  with  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  Charles  II.,  and  eonsi^ing  to  subvert  the 
ancient  frame  of  the  kingly  government  of  the 
realm ;  and  the  overt  acts  to  snatain  this  charge 
were,  his  conenltiog  with  others  how  to  bring  the 
king  to  destmction,  and  to  hold  him  ont  from  the 
exercise  of  bis  regal  authority ;  and  then  bis  usurp- 
ing offices  of  government  and  appointing  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  raised  against  his  majesty,  and 
also  his  actual  assembling  in  a  warlike  manner  io 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  This  indictment  would 
have  applied  just  aa  well  to  almost  every  person 
concerned  io,  or  employed  by,  the  government 
since  the  death  of  the  late  king.  Vane  objected 
that  the  offisoses  charged  against  him  were  com- 
mitted either  in  his  capaeiQr  as  a  member  of  par* 
liaraent,  or  as  n  servant  of  govenment  acting  under 
the  eommissioo  of  parliament ;  and  he  maintained 
that  he  could  be  tried  only  by  parliament,  and  not 
by  any  Inferior  tribunal.  His  judges,  who  were 
met  to  condemn,  not  to  try  him,  overruled  these 
objections,  and  bade  him  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
Vane  represented  that  be  could  not  expect  justice 
from  judges  wbo,  in  another  place,  had  prejudged 
him  and  recorded  their  votes  against  him  ;  that  the 
length  of  time  taken  to  search  out  matters  against 
him,  and  the  undue  practices  and  courses  to  find 
oat  witnesses  against  him,  were  further  proofs  that 
he  could  not  have  an  equal  and  impartial  trial ;  that, 
during  all  that  time,  he  had  been  kept  in  close  im- 
prisonment without  being  once  examined,  or  having 
any  question  put  to  him  whereby  he  might  con- 
jecture vhat  would  be  charged  against  him ;  that 
be  had  been  treated  as  a  great  delinquent — hia 
rents  stopped,  his  tenants  forbidden  to  pny  them, 
his  very  courts  prohibited  by  officers  of  great  per- 
sonages claiming  the  grant  of  bis  estates  ;  thiit,  by 
these  undue  proceedioga,  he  had  not  wherewilhn) 
to  maintain  himself  io  prison,  aod  his  debts,  to  the 
amount  of  above  d£lO,000,  were  undischarged,  either 
principal  or  interest ;  and  that  the  hopes  of  private 
lucre  aod  profit  were  such  in  hia  tenants  and  other 
persons,  sought  oat  for  far  and  near  to  be  witnesses 
against  lum,  that  it  would  be  no  wonder  if,  at  last, 
1  lift. 
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BO  me  chargQB  BhoQld  be  exhibited ;  Iwrt  theM  ehargea 
were  bo  geDeni)  and  ngne,  l^at  Dothing  certain,  or 
that  appKed  peeulmrly  to  himself,  could  be  gathered 
ont  of  them.  "Unless,"  cootinued  Vane,  '•some 
remedy  be  afforded  by  the  ^stice,  candor,  and  favor 
of  this  court,  it  may  be-  better  for  the  priBoner  (for 
aught  he  yet  knons)  to  be'lanriedtately  deetrayed 
by  apeeitl  eomniRnd  (if  odthiog  else  will  satisfy) 
withont  any  form  of  law,  u  to  whom  qoarteff 
after  at  least  two  years*  oool  hloed,  Is  thongbtfit-to 
be  denied  In  relation  to  the  late  wars.  This  may 
seem  better  thtVr  uoder  a  color  and  form  of  justioe, 
to  pretend  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  law' and 
the  king's  oonrtt,  whose  part  it  is  to  set  fk«e  the 
innocent,  npon  an  equal  and  indiflbrent  trial  bad 
before  them,  if  their  catise  will  bear  It;  but  it  t» 
very  visible  beforehand,-  that  at)  possible  means  of 
defense  are  taken  and  withheld  from  him,  and  laws 
are  made  ex  po$t  facto  to  forejudge'  the  merit  of  the 
canae,  the  party  being  nDheard."  After  express- 
ing his  faith  and  re)iaik;e  on  God,  who  now  called' 
him  to  suffer,  at  he  had  formerly  called  him  to  act, 
for  the  good  of  hia  oonntry — after  expressing  his 
eonsciotisness  that  for  himself  the  issue  would  be 
good,  whatever  this  court  might  make  It— he  con- 
tinued :  wFar  be-  it  fmcn  me  to  have  -knewingly, 
malicHraslyt  or-wittiogly  offended  the  hwt  tightly 
uoderstood  and  asserted ;  much  less,  to  have  done 
any  thing  that  is  itudum  per  m,  or  that  is  morally 
evil.  TbiB  n  what  I  allow  not,  as  I  am  a  man.  and 
what  I  deeire  with  steadfnstnesd  to  resist,  as  I  am  a 
ChriBtiRD.  If  I  can  judge  any  thing  of  -my  own 
case,  the  true  reason  of  the  present  difficnlties 
and  straits  i  am  to  ta  becauBO  I  have  dtosired  to 
walk  by  a  jast  and  righteous  mle  ki  all  ray  actions, 
and  not  to  serve  the  loats  and  passions  of  men,  but 
rather  to  die  than  wittingly  and  deliberately  sin 
against  God  and  tninsgreas  his  haly  laws,  or  prefer 
my  own  private  hiteivsfe  befbre  the  good  of  the 
whole  eommuttity  I  relate  unto,  in  the  kingdom 
where  the  lot  of  my  resldenee  is  -eastt**  The 
counsel  for  the  imwecntkin  were  reduced  to  si- 
leoce ;  but  the  CUef  Justice  Foster  muttered— 
"  Though  we  know  not  what  to  say  to  him,  we  know 
what  to  do  with  him.'*  -Vane  daimed  the  bene- 
fit of  counsel,  which  had  bean  denied  to  Harrison 
and  the  other  regicides,  and  which  it  was  not  usual 
to  grant  in  cases  of  treason.^  The  coQrt,  impstitint 
to  make  him  plead,  promised  him  that  if  he  would 
put  himself  on  the  issue  he  shouM  have  -counsel. 

1  Foranly,  it  «u  a  tattled  rale  tt  coamna  law,  lliat  bo  emiDMl 
■hoold  ba  allomd  a  pritoncr  apau  hi*  trial,  npon  the  frneral  Emus,  in 
any  capital  oioM,  aidaa*  aonM  poiat  of  law  ihooM  btim  proper  to  ba 
d«faai»d.  It  wM  not  tiU  ifter  the  Rarolution  that,  bj  th&  atatuio  7 
Will.  HI.,  e.  3,  paraona  indicted  for  anch  bif  h  treaaoo  a>  wnrka  a  cor- 
rnption  of  the  blooil,  or  aiiapriaioB  thereof  (except  Ireaaon  to  coanlsr- 
faitiof  iho  kioB*!  oota  or  aealajiwere  allcnrad  to  make  tWrfalltla- 
fenae  by  connael,  not  eiceeding;  two.  to  be  named  the  prieoMT,  and 
aHigned  bj  the  coait  or  jndKe.  fi;  the  itarale  90  Geo.  II.,  c.  30,  the 
nme  indulgence  waa  exteodad  tn  rue*  of  parliamantarj  impeachmnuta 
t>T  high  imaoB.— Wactffaac,  Camaient.,  iv.  IM.  Now,  (tatnie  9 
and  7  Will.  IV.,  c  IH.  tha  prinlega  of  makini  fall  aatwer  and  defenM 
by  counul  haa  been  accorded  to  all  peraone  tried  for  felonj.  In  caMi 
of  traaaoD,  aa  well  aa  m  all  other  feloniM,  pnponar*  were  alwayi  «nti- 
tiad  to  tha  Miiitanea  of  eooaaal  n  nf^iog  pcdata  lawi-ihongb  the 
eierciae  of  thai  priTilega  wat  bamperad  1^  ao  nany  rettiiaiona  when 
the  coait  choee  to  tie  down  ihit  priioaer  to  the  rigar  of  ancirnt  prece* 
danu,  that  tt  waa  of  littla  raal  valoa. 


He  then'  pleaded  hot  guilty,  and  was  sent  back  to 
the '  Tower  for  four  days.  When  he  reappeared 
he  clfltmed  the  promise  which  had  been  given  him  ; 
on  which  his  judges, 'who  had  received  fresh  in-  , 
stmctkMiB  to  condemn  him,  told  him  that  they  would 
be  his  connsel.  The  attorney-general.  Sir  Geof- 
frey Palmer,  a  fimadc  n^llst,  produced  his  evi- 
deoee,  of  which  the  prfecipnl  points  were,  that 
Vane  had  signed  warrants  to  the  oflleers  of  the 
nnvy,  commanding  A«m  to  issne  ont  stores  for  the 
servieft  of  the  government ;  diat  h«,  vrith  others,  j 
had  ghreu'  orden  to  suppress  the  attempts-  of  any  i 
who  should  pretond  tido  to  ffae  kingly  government ; 
that,  in  1649,  after  the  late  kio^  executioo,  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  and  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  in  both  which  capacities  he  had  labored 
to  keep  out  his  present  majesty ;  that  in  1651,  be 
had  been  president  of  the  council  of  state,  and,  as 
such,  had  signed  orders  for  military  eqnipments : 
that,  in  1669t  after  Cromwell's  death,  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  provisional  government  or  com- 
mittee of  safety,  and,  as  snbli,  had  conferred  with 
foreign  nmbnssadors,  appointed  officers  is  the  army, 
and  acted  in  various  other  ways  for  the'  matnte- 
nance  of  the  Commooweehh,  when  all  good  sub- 
jects were  hwUng  for  the  hapi^  return  of  his 
majes^ ;  that  he  had  proposed  a  new  model  of 
goveramentt  and  had  decbn-ed  that  it  wouM  be 
destructive  -of  the  people's  Itber^  to  admit  any 
king ;  and  tfaM  he  had  onee  been  seen  at  the  head 
of  a  company  of  soldiers  in  Sou^wKrk.  Vane  com- 
bated rtiese  charges  with  great  learning  and  elo- 
quence. He  maintained  that  the  word  king  in  the 
statute  of  rrftasons  meant  only  a  king  regnant,  a 
king  in  actual  possession  of  the  crown,  and  not  a 
king  merely  de  jure,  who  was  not  in  possession; 
bnt  the  judges  decided  that  Charles  TI.  was  king  of 
EnglflDd  de  facto,  as  well  as  de  jure,  even  when  he 
was  a  beggared  and  despised  exile,  and  when  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  was  universslly 
obttyed  at  home  and  recognisBd  abriMd.  Vane 
justified  th»  conduct  of  the  Gbmmonwenhh  hy  Ae 
ineviMble  'ueoesaty  of  the  case*  Thi»  matter," 
said  be,  ■«  was  not  done  in  a  ccnuer.  The  appeals 
were  solemn,  and  the  deeinoii  by  the  'SWord  was 
given  by  God !  .  .  .  .  When  new  and  never-heard- 
of  changeB'do  fall  ont  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  not  like 
that  Ae  known  and  written  laws  of  the  land  should 
be  the  exact  rule,  bnt  the  grounds  and'  rules  of 
justice,  contained  and  declared  In  the  law  of  m- 
ture,  are  and  onght  to  be  a  sanctuary  in  sneb  cases, 
even  by  the'  very  common  law  of  -En^and ;  for 
thence  originally  spring  the  unerring  rules  that  are 
set  by  the  divine  and  eternal  hiw  for  rule  and  sob- 
jectioo  io  all  states  and  kingdoms.**  In  the  oonise' 
of  his  defense  he  called  attention  to  the  facts  tbst 
the  resolutions  and  votes  for  changing  lUtv  gorem- 
ment  of  Enghind  into  a  commonwealth  wers  ril 
passed  befora  he  was*  returned  to  pariiamenfe;  Umi 
ha  was  bonnd  to  jabey  the  powers  thon  regaaat; 
that  he  had  done  nothing  for  any  private  or  gainfil 
ends,  to  profit  hinriBelf  or  enrich  his  relations,  w 
Well  appeared  by  the  great  debts  he  had  otatn&r 
ed,  and  the  deatitnto  condition  in  whiefa  be  sbould 
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oow  leave  bis  ftmily.  "I  do  pubHcly  cfanUenge," 
Hid  Vane  (aod  all  the  great  xneu  of  the  CommoQ- 
wealtb  might  bate,  aaid  as  nuGh),.*'I  do  publidy 
challenge  all- penooa  wbatBoever'thot  cad  giTa'in- 
fornuitioi]  of  aojr  bribes  wcofeit  waya  iued  by  roe 
duriog  the  whole  time  of  my  pablie  Kting:  and- 
tberefom  I  hope-  it  will  be '  evident  to'  the  eon-' 
■cieDcea-of  the  jnry  tbat  what  I  have  done  hath 
bMD  npott  principlM  -at  integri^i  honbr,  justice,' 
reuon,  and-xoDscieDeei  and  not.  as  is  suggested  io 
the  iodictment,'  by  iutigatioD  of  the  devil,  or  want 
oT  the  fear  of  God."  But  the  court  wss  not  to  be 
moved  by  such  appeals  as  these,  and  they  deteiv 
mined  that  the  evideooe  gainst  the  prisoner  wis 
good,  and  that  the  acts  impated  to  him  amonnted 
to  high  treason.  Vane  then  offered  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, and  claimed  the  beeefit  of  the  promise 
which  the  kiog  bad  made  to  the  CoDvention  Psr- 
liament — that,  if  Vaoe  should  be  attainted  by  luw, 
be  would  not  snfEn^  dw  sentence  to  be  exeeuted. 
The  soHeitor-^eoeral  /openly  declned  that  the 
prinoM-  moet  be  wade  a '  public  saeriBce  t**  »nd, 
■Ikiding  to  Vana's'-ui^nt  and -'repealed  demands 
for  the  benefit  of  counsel,  he  brutally  exclaimed, 
»  What  comiael  does  he  think  would  dare  speak  for 
him  in  such  a  manifest  case  of  treason,  unless  he 
could  call  down  Ae  heads  of  bis  feltow-traitors, 
BradBhaw  OT'  Cokei  from .  the  top  of  Westminster 
Hall  T"  With  these  words  thuodering  in  their 
ears,  the  jnry  retired,  and  in  half  an  bonrretamed 
iato  coart  with  a  verdict  of  guilty.' 

On  the  morrow-  Chsrles  thus  wrote  from  Hsmp- 
toD  Court  to  Clarendon: — "The  relation  that  hath 
been  made  to  me  of  Sir  H.  Vane's  carringe  yester- 
day in  the  Hall  is  the  occasion  of  this  letter; 
which,  if  I  am  rightfully  informed,  was  so  insolent 
u  Io  justify  all  he  bad  done,  acknowledgiog  no 
■Bprsme  power  in  England  but  a  pniliament,  and 
nsoy  dings  to  that  puipose.  Yon  have  bad  a  tme 
acesant  of  all ;  and,'  if  he  has  given  new  occaskm  to 
be  hanged;  certaiHly  he  it  too  dangerow  a  man  to 
Ut  Int,  if  we  tun  honaUy  pat  him  out  of  the  way.- 
Thiok  of  tbis,  and  give  me  some  account  of  it  to- 
morrow ;  till  when,  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you." 
What  Clarendon's  necoant  was,  we  may  easily 
dnine;'  for,  on  that  dsy  Week  (June  14th}  a  scaf- 
fiM  was  prepared  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  very  spot 
where  tfae  £arl  of  Strafford  'had  suffered  so  many 
TMTi  before.  At  an  early  hour  Vanetook  leiive  of 
hiiwife  and  ohildreo,  and  of  a  few  geoeroas  frwnds 
Astwere  not  afraid  of  incaning  the  hatred  of  gov- 
mimsnt- by 'blowing  a  deep  ^mpathy.  He  en- 
trsatsd  Uiem  not  to  smiito  for  htm.  Hia  roKpoos 
sathnsiasm  Uended'hael^  a*  ft'faod  ever  done,  with 
ius  Kpabfieanism  and-  passlbnato  love  of  liber^. 
"I  know,**  said  he,  *«that  a  d^  of  deliverance  for 
%n  irill  come.  Some  may  think  die  manner  of 
it  msy  be  as  before,  with  coafViaed  ooise  of  the  war- 
rior, and  garments  rolled  in  bkmd;  but  I  rather 

'  Tha  •ttwBt]^tenrTml,  who  had  (he  iMt  word,  wu  mm  pennlttad 
<"  W<  »wBm  cwwImiaB  Willi  xkm  fatwn—  m  tha  ^My  wm  l—WBg 
ihi  htffiM  Fmur*!  Lift  of  Sir  Baaiy  Vana  im  £im  of  Ewimtut 

*  <:it|iMlMrta  kii  Lifc,  avoida  my^9t  a  liBBla  word  aboat  tbe  tiial 
■BdoaeatioaarVMa. 


diink  it  wilt  be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire.  ^  . ,  .1 
die  io  the  certain  faith  and  foresight  tiiat  Ibis  cause 
shatt  have  its  resurrection  io  my  deadi.  My  blood 
will' be  the  seed -sown,  by  which  this  glorious  mne. 

wiU  spring  up,  which  God  will  speedily  ruse  

As  a  testimony  and  seal  to  the  justaess  of  that  qntir^. 
rel,  I  leave  now  my  lifo  upon  it,  aa  a  legacy  to  all' 
tfae  honrst  interest  In:  thue  three  nations.  -  Ten 
tbaiisand  deaths  rathor  than  defile  my  nonseiettse, 
the  chastity  and  .  purity  of  wbioh  I  value  beyond 'all 
this  worU!*'  He  was  draf^d  on  a  sledge  irom 
the  Tower  to  the  scaffold,  lookihg  so  cheerful  that 
it  was  difficult  to  convince  many  of  tbe  spectators 
that  he  was-tfae  prisoner 4ibout  to  die.  The  govern- 
ment had  been  alarmed  by  the  impression  msde  by 
the  dying  words  of  Harrisoo,  Scott,  sod  Peteta;- 
aod  so  they  had  resolved  to  interrapt,  at  all  critical 
passages,  ^e  more  deogerons  eloquence  of  Vane.* 
When  he  attempted  to  describe  tfae  conduct  of  fais 
judges,  Sir  John  Robtnsoti,  the  lieateoabt  of  the 
Tower,  interrupted  hhn,  ssyiog,  io  a  {uriow  man-- 
neri  » It  ia  a  fie ;  I  am  here:totBStify  tint  it  Isa  lie.- 
Sir.ryoa  must  not  nil  at  yonr  judges.*'  Vane  re- 
plied, **  God  vi^T  judge  hotween  yen  and  me  in.  this 
matter.  I  speak  but  matter  of  foct,  aod  can'  not 
you  bear  that?  It  is'erident  tfae  judges  refused  to 
sign  any  bill  of  exceptiens."  Here  the  drum- 
mers And  trumpeters  were  ordered  to  come  close 
under  the  scaffold,  sod  Ihe  trumpeters  blew  in  his 
fnce  to  prevent  fais  being  heard.  Sir  Harry  lifted 
up  faifl  hand,  laid  it  aa  fais  breast,  and,  after  a  mild 
remonstraaee,  silence  being  restored,  he  proceed- 
ed to  detsil  to  his  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow- 
Christitins  some  eireomatances  of  his  life  and  of 
the  Inte  etvH  wars.  Upon  this,  tfae  trumpets  sgstn 
BOundedv  the  sheriff  s'ostched  at  tfae  paper  he  faeld 
in  his  hand,*  and  tfae  Lieutenant  of  tbe  Tower'fhri- 
onsly  called  out  for  the  books  of  some'  that  were 
taking  notes  of  Vane's  solemn  and  last  disronrse. 
■*He  treats  of  rebeHioo.*'  said  the  Kentenaot,  ••■and 
you  write  it."  And  thereupon  six  note-books  were 
delivered  up.  Vane  said,  meekly,  that  it  was  bard 
that  he  might  not  be  permitted  to  speak,  but 
that  tbia  was  what  ell  upright  men  might  now  ex- 
pect from  the  worldly  spirit  Here  fresh  blasts 
were  blown  upon  the  trumpets,  nnd  fresh  efforts 
made  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  two  or 
three  efforts  to  snatch  tfae  paper  out  of  his  hand, 
•*and  they  put  their  hands  into  fais  pockets  for 
papers,  as  was  pretended,  which  bred  great  coofu* 
sioo  and-  dissatisfaction  to  tbe  spectators,  seeing  a 
prisoner  so  stnmgely  handled  in  hit  dying  words.*' 
At  last  Vane  gave  up  all  hope  of  being  allowed  to . 

1  Banal  mjw  •  "X  vew  and  T«ry  imlecaat  pnHfea  ma  b«t«a.  it 
waa  ohatTfad  that  the  ijiag  apMcbei  of  tbe  reikidaa  had  UA  inpn^ 
•ioni  on  tha  hnaren  that  were  not  at  all  to  ih«  adtaatage  tf  the  gaw 
ennneut.  8a,  atnina  of  a  pecaliar  aaiara  being  eipmlad  ftoni  hiro,  to 
pTBTeDt  that,  diMiBBm  wm  placad  oodai  tbn  acaflbU,  who,  u  Mtai 
u  h«  befan  to  ipeak  tt  tba^  public,  npon  a  aipi  livaa,  aimck  np  with 
Ifaair  drama :  thi*  pat  Ub  la  BO  diKudar ;  ha  dnirad  thay  utghi  ba 
■topped,  for  he  andaratood  what  waa  meaat  hf  it." 

*  Pepfa,  who  wna  an  eya-witneM  of  the  eicnutioa,  ajs,  "  Br  made 
a  bof  tpeech,  maay  timea  iniaTrBpled  by  tba  aheriff  andatbeTa  then ; 
and  Iher  woald  ha?a  taltea  hia  iMper  ont  of  hla  htati,  hat  ha  wonU 
aet  let  it  fOL  Bat  tha;  eaiud  all  the  bmka  of  thoaa  that  writ  ntur 
him  tc  be  sivaa  to  tha  aherilf ;  and  the  tnmpctt  were  bmughl  uuder 
Ika  aealKild  tibnt  ba  adght  not  be  heaid. 
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CKplaiD  himself  to  tbe  people,  aod,  taraing  awi^ 
from  the  froot  of  the  Kaffold*  he  knelt  in  prayer 
for  a  few  mioatea  bjr  tlie  aide  of  the  block,  then  laid 
his  bead  opon  that  aharp  pillow,  and  itretched  out 
biB  arm  ai  a  sigoal  to  the  executioner,  who  ttruclc  a 
good  blow,  which  severed  faia  neck  at  once.  The 
royaliata,  who  still  held  not  merely  that  StrsflTord'a 
trial  and  attainder  had  been  irregular  and  illegal, 
bat  also  that  that  arbitrary  and  dangeroos  man  was 
one  of  the  best  of  mioisterH  and  a  pure-souled  martyr, 
justified  the  execution  of  VaDe  as  a  proper  retalia- 
tion for  bis  conduct  on  Stratford's  ttial;  and  aome 
there  ware  that  declared  it  was  a  judgment  of 
God  that  he  abould  die  tni  the  aome  epot  where 
Strafford  had  perished.  But  in  the  miod  of  Charles 
nod  bis  mtuiatera  there  were  other  tbinp  which 
weighed  far  more  heavily  i^idDst  Vaoe  than  did 
any  thing  connected  with  the  fbte  of  Strafford; 
aod  these  were  bis  unspotted  virtues  and  his  em- 
ioent  abilities.  When  Clareadon  suggested  the 
necessity  of  excluding  Vane  from  the  bill  of  indem- 
nity, be  did  so  on  the  avowed  grounds  of  bis  being 
••a  man  of  mischievous  activity,"  whose  influence 
was  great,  and  might  cause  the  court  fresh  troubles; 
aod  we  have  seen  the  kiog  himself  declaring  that 
he  was  "too  dangerous  a  man  to  let  live."  And 
yet  it  was  doubted  whether  the  court  gained  or  lost 
more  by  bis  death.  His  magnanimity  on  the  scaf- 
fold made  a  wonderful  and  lasting  impression,  which 
became  the  deeper  when  men  saw  more  and  more 
of  the  ways  of  the  restored  government  and  of  the 
universal  corruption,  immoral!^,  irrelii^Dt  aod  io- 
decency  that  obtained  among  public  men.^  Geo- 
eml  Lambert  was  tried  aod  condemned  at  the  aame 
time;  but  be  bad  given  very  evident  proo&  that  he 
was  not  a,  dangerous  man ;  be  pleaded  guilty,  threw 
himself  abjectly  upon  the  royal  mercy,  and  was 
Buftered  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
an  UDhoDored  prison  in  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
Other  blood,  however,  was  shed.  Cdlonels  Okey, 
Corbet,  and  Barkstead,  who  bad  been  concerned  in 
the  execution  of  the  late  ktog,  tu(d  fled  to  Holland, 
but  they  were  hooted  out  by  Downing,  who  bad 
once  been  chaplain  in  Okey's  regiment ;  the  States 
basely  gave  them  up,  and  they  were  brought  to  the 
gibbet  and  the  koife.  They  died  glorying  in  the 
good  old  cause,  and  Downing  was  held  up  to  detesta- 
tion.*  General  LndloWt  Mr.  Lisle,  and  a  few  other 

t  Bdtiiet  Mjw,  "  It  was  gnmUj  thonght  thm  tatmrnmnt  bad  lost 
Bora  than  it  gaioedbjUailntb."  Hwtinw^eTTiiiriiid  lUD-bnrted 
Pep7«,  who  no  doabt  woald  tnm  wttnened  lh«  death  of  a  dai«n  Vane* 
nther  than  bar*  l<«t  hii  waug  place  in  the  Adminltj,  eajn,  "The 
coiiTsc"  of  Sir  H.  Vana  at  his  death  ia  talked  on  BTaiywheM  aa  a  mtr- 
■ele  .  . .  Hie  Lientenut  of  the  Tower,  npon  my  demandinK  how  Sir 
II.  Vbm  dM,  toMvtthallw  died  in  a  iMMion ;  but  all  eonfeMwith 
•n  much  coumie  a«  nerer  man  did. . . .  W.  S.  told  ne  that  oerumlr 
Sir  II.  Vona  muat  be  gone  to  heaven,  for  h*  died  ai  much  a  martjraod 
saint  aa  cTer  man  did  ;  and  that  the  king  bath  kM  mora  bjr  that  man's 
death  than  he  will  get  aiain  a  gqoi  while.  At  all  wUch  I  know  not 
what  to  think  i  bat,  t  (mnfeM  I  Ou  think  that  the  Mshofia  will  nmi  be 
able  to  ctrtf  it  so  high  aa  they  do." 

■  This  Downing  had  been  Cromwell's  smbasndor  at  the  Hague,  bat, 
bring  ready  lo  da  any  kind  of  worit,  he  was  oontianed  in  hii  post  by 
ChftriM.  Ha  employed  a  perSdioos  artifice  to  get  poeaession  of  his 
lictinia,  who  had  once  been  his  friends  and  ptttrtms.  Eren  Pepys  is 
indignant  at  tbie  "  perfidiona  rogqe."  He  a^ys, "  Sir  W.  Penn,  talking 
tp  spa  this  aflaraoun  of  what  a  (Mage  thing  it  ia  for  Downing  lod« 
tfcii,  ^  told  M  of  a  apeech  be  mada  to  the  Loria  Statea  of  Hollaad, 
^'■■V        to  tktir  ftsM  tbat  Iw  etMamd  that  ha  wh  ma  nctlMd 


rammonwealth-men,  who  either  had  takra  a  pirt 
in  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  or  had  otherwise  ucnrred 
the  hatred  of  the  royalists,  had  feood  an  a^lam 
among  the  congenial  repobUcans  of  Swilzerlaad— 
a  sacred  asylum,  which  was  not  sufTered  to  be  is- 
vaded  either  by  the  threats  or  promises  that  wera 
repeatedly  held  out  throogh  a  series  of  years  by 
the  government  aod  family  of  Charles  II.  Not 
being  able  to  obtain  their  eipulaion  or  their  tor- 
render  by  the  Swiss,  the  royaiists  bad  recourse  to 
assassination  in  a  private  way.  Lisle  was  sliot  in 
the  back  io  the  rooDth  of  August,  1664,  oa  tbe 
Lord's  Day,  as  he  was  gmog  into  •  church  at  Lau- 
sanne. He  fell  dead  oo  the  spot  in  the  dmrch-yard, 
and  dose  to  tbe  chnrcb-poreh ;  and  his  mnfdarer 
mounted  a  swift  horse  that  was  held  for  him  at  hand 
by  another  villain,  and  the  two,  ahontiug  •*  God  aare 
the  king,"  galloped  off  asd  eroaaed  tbe  Swiss  frau- 
tier  into  France.  Other  less  successful  attumpts 
were  made  in  the  same  detestable  manner  upon 
tbe  life  of  Lodlow,  who  distinctly  chaises  King 
Charles,  his  mother  tbe  queen-dowager,  and  his 
sister  the  Duchess  of  Orleans*  with  ara|doyiDg 
these  assassins. 

As  the  anniversary  of  St.  Bartboiomew  approach- 
ed, the  Presbyterian  mioisters,  threatened  with  de- 
privation, reminded  the  king  of  all  they  and  their 
party  bad  done  for  his  restoration,  aod  then  im- 
plored bis  majesty  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  for  three  mooth*  Joagert  fay  hii 
letters  to  the  bishops,  by  proclamation,  by  an  act  of 
council,  or  in  any  other  way  his  majesty  should 
think  fit.  Charles  made  them  a  positive  promise 
that  he  would  do  what  they  desired ;  luid  this 
promise  was  solemnly  given  to  them  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Monk,  who  was  still  considered  as  leaniag 
toward  the  Presbyterians  tbrongh  hia  wife.  Bot 
Clarendoo  stepped  in  and  urged  tbe  absolute  neces- 
sity of  enforcing  obedience  to  tbe  Act  of  Uoifbrmitv 
without  delay  or  connivance;  and  be  tokl  the  kioj 
that  it  would  not  be  ia  his  power  to  preserve  from 
deprivation  those  ministers  that  would  not  submit 
to  it.  This  is  Clarendon's  accnuot,  almost  in  bis 
own  words.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  be  was  veiy 
tender  of  the  king's  honor,  sad  told  his  majesty 
tliat,  having  eogaged  his  word,  he  ought  to  peifortn 
what  he  had  promised.  But  Clarendon  knew  that 
Charles  never  regarded  his  wmfd<  aod  he  hud  given 
him  a  strong  indncement  to  break  It.  Some  of  the 
bishops  were  then  aummooed  to  Hamptoa  Coort, 
aod  the  question  was  debated  io  the  presence  of 
the  king,  tbe  chancellor,  the  lord-general  (Monk), 
the  Duke  of  Ormood,  the  chief  justice,  the  at- 
torney-general, and  the  secretaries  of  state.  "  Tbe 
bishops,"  says  Clarendon,  "were  very  much  trou- 
bled that  those  feUoiea  should  still  presume  to  give 
his  majesty  so  much  vexation,  and  that  they  shosld 
have  such  access  to  him.  They  gave  such  argu- 
ments against  the  doing  wliat  was  desired  as  eoold 
not  be  answered ;  aod,  for  themselves,  they  desired 
to  be  excused  for  not  eooniviog  io  aoy  degree  it 

with  tha  nspect  anil  efaaamDM  now  that  he  was  when  be  nms  trtm 
llw  traitor  ud  rebal  Cromwatl ;  by  whom,  1  am  tor*,  be  batit 
ha  bitb  got  la  tbi  wmM— ud  ibtj  kMw  it,  lao." 
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tbft  breach  of  the  act  of  perliament,  aod  tbnt  his 
majesty's  gtviog  such  a  dechratioii  or  recommeDd- 
atkui  {fir  the  Arse  monOt^  respite)  would  be  the 
gTBHtest  wound  to  the  church,  and  to  the  govern- 
laeot  thereof,  that  it  coold  receive."^  As  a  tnat- 
tfff  of  course,  the  crown-lawyers  sided  with  the 
bisbops ;  aad  so,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  kiog 
WIS  coDverted;  and.  with  great  bitteroeas  agatDst 
that  people  io  geaeral,  and  against  the  particular 
penons,  whom  be  had  always  received  too  gracious- 
Ijr,  coBclnded  that  he  would  not  do  what  was  desir- 
ed, and  that  the  couuivance  should  not  be  given  to 
my  of  them.  The  bishops  departed  full  of  satis- 
ftctioD  with  the  king's  resolution."'  Accordingly, 
upon  tbe  day  prescribed,  which  the  aafTering  Pres- 
byterians compared  to  the  great  St.  Bartholomew 
auusacre  of  the  French,  the  Act  of  Uuifbrraity  was 
snfon»d  in  all  its  rigor.'  Some  complied  with  the 
terms  for  the  sake  of  their  families,  but  upward  of 
two  thousand  ministers  refused  and  were  thrust 
out  of  their  livings.  The  Long  Parliament  had  ns- 
Rigoed  a  fifth  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  for  the 
support  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy  whom  they  dis- 
poasessed,  but  now  the  EpiscopaliaDS  allowed  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.    "This,"  says  Bnrnet,  "raised  a 

grierous  outcry  over  the  UHtion  Some  few, 

Had  but  few.  of  the  Episcopal  party  were  troubled 
■t  tfais  severity,  or  apprehensive  of  the  very  ill  ef- 
fects it  was  like  to  have.  Here  were  very  many 
men,  moeh  vahied,  aeihe  on  bettet  grounds  and 
others  on  worse,  who  were  now  cast  ont  ignomini- 
oody,  retlnced  to  great  poverty,  provoked  by  mnch 
■piteftil  usage,  and  cast  upon  those  popular  prac- 
tices  that  both  their  principles  and  their  circum- 
stances seemed  to  justify."  But  it  was  not  merely 
die  Presbyterian  ministers  and  their  flocks  that 
taffered;  all  the  Non •conformists  (which  now  had 
become  the  general  term,  as  that  of  Puritans  had 
been  formerly)  were  visited  by  a  sharp  persecu- 
tion, their  conventicles  being  everywhere  suppress- 
ed and  their  preachers  and  many  of  themselves 
cast  into  prison  as  men  guilty  of  the  double  sin  of 

>  lift.  ■  ms. 

>  BaiMt  BuiMMMMr'a  iaj  w%*  ]iilclw4  on,  th«,  if 
■kj  wen  Ikes  dapmed,  ttuj  mUpmU  Iom  U>  fnJU*  of  tAt  whalt  year, 
MK«  tiU  libU>  Tt  tammenly  dmt  at  MicJutlmat.  Tha  Pr>ib}rteriaDi 
twirtiiiil  wkal  *  SI.  BaRholoBaw'*  kad  bean  baM  ai  Farit  tautlj 
|ntiMank«Uohwa«ttt4a]rarthMBaaaMra,«adMMtBtteli  to 


wnia  iha  DM  Io  tiM  otliar.  TIm  Book  af  Cuwmmi  PnTer,  wiA  tha 
ant  cametiona,  waa  that  lo  whMi  they  wara  to  auhaeribe ;  bn(  the 
amctiaaa  wan  ao  iMg  m-pnput»g,  tad  th«  Taat  Bombcr  vt  capiat— 
aka*a  tva-Unnaad— that  waraM  ba  wmgltt  off  fur  all  lha  pariah 
rbuchat  af  Eaglaod,  atadt  tha  imjfnmioti  go  oa  ao  alowlj,  Utat  ikair 
•an  itw  beokj  let  ont  to  aala  whaa  tha  day  cuia.  So,  nuj  that 
*Na«dlaiMad  le  iha  ckwefc,  bat  that  huda  ae— oiaaca  nf  aahaarib- 
nc  la  a  book  that  thay  had  ooi  aean,  laft  thair  banafleea  on  that  * ary 
accoaat.  Soma  nada  a  Journey  to  Londoa  on  parpoaa  to  aea  it.  With 
*a  aiDch  paccf pnalioB  waa  that  aiatlar  drivaa  ok  tiiat  it  aeamad  eipaet- 
altetteelaifysMil  MtKrUa  imrtieitlf  UmMllitfMMMr 
Mta.  Thb  waa  dana  by  too  many,  aa  1  waa  itfafad  by  aona  of  tha 
NdMt*."— Am  Ttmtt.  Tbare  ii  abaDdaoea  of  authority  to  eonllnn 
Aiiaotooht  of  iba  iodacant  haite  aaed,  and  tha  efftrt*  of  it.  "It  ia 
■wth  yw  kBowladge  that  ao  graat  waa  tha  teal  m  earryinK  en  thta 
Aaick  aCur,  ud  m  Mind  wu  tha  obadtoM  nqaind,  that,  ff  yon 
ttvpeta  tba  lina  fo  paaaiDf  Ibia  act  widi  tba  tiBia  allowad  for  tha 
^Wt  to  anbacriba  the  Book  of  Coonnoti  Prayer  thereby  aatabtlihad, 
roa  tbill  idaraty  flod  it  eonld  not  ba  prioted  and  diatritnited  ao  aa  ooa 
aaa  ia  forty  mutd  have  «a«n  and  read  tha  book  they  did  ao  parfeclly 
Maeai  and  canaeU  la."— JUHir  fnm  a  Frrian  «f  <^itf,  in  LocAe** 
rarl*. 

▼ou  III. — 43 


heresy  and  disloyalty.  Hoping  nothing  from  the 
laws  or  the  parliament  of  their  country,  these  men 
projected  extensive  emigrations  to  Holland,  to  New 
England,  to  other  plantations  beyond  the  Atkintie, 
to  any  spot  where  they  might  be  safe  from  the 
"prelates'  rage."  Upon  this  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
the  rnsh  and  eccentric  Lord  Digby  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  as  rash  and  eccentric  now  as  ever,  con- 
ceived a  plan  into  which  tbe  leading  Catholics  en- 
tered very  readily.  This  plan  was  to  procure, 
under  cover  of  indulgence  to  the  Protestant  Non- 
cooformiats,  whoso  departure  A'om  the  country 
would  be  most  mischievous  to  trade  and  industry,  a 
wide  and  liberal  toleratbn,  which  would  include  all 
that  did  not  conform—and  themselvea,  aa  papists, 
with  tbe  rest.  Tlie  project  ^eesed  the  king,  and 
did  not  disi^eafle  die  minor  aeeta ;  tnit  the  Presby- 
teriaus  preferred  being  perraecated  to  sharing  in  a 
toleration  wi^  tine  papists ;  and  the  biahops  and  the 
high-chnrch  party,  who  were  for  a  strict  conform- 
ity on  the'  part  of  all  sects  whatsoever,  had  abated 
none  of  their  old  dread  or  detestation  of  the  Ro- 
man church.  Charles,  however,  influenced  by  bis 
brother  the  Duke  of  York,  by  Bristol,  by  Secretary 
Beonet,  and  by  other  avowed  or  concealed  papists, 
pot  fortli  n  Declaration  of  Indulgence.*  Whatever 
were  his  motives,  this  was  iodispntably  Charles's 
best  act;  but  we  shall  presently  see  that  the  big- 
otry of  part  of  hia  subjects  did  not  allow  him  to 
maintain  it.  In  the  preamble  to  ^e  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  Charles  artfully,  yet  with  some  tmlli 
aa  fiir  as  the  qaestion  of  reli^potis  toleration  was 
concerned,  shifted  tbe  odium  of  the  iofraetiona  of 
the  Breda  Declaration  from  himself  to  the  parlia- 
ment. He  then  declared  that,  having  provided  fur 
the  maintenance  of  the  true  Protestant  religion,  he 
was  glad  to  lay  hold  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  all 
his  subjects  concerned  in  his  former  promises  of  in- 
dulgence, by  a  true  tenderness  of  conscience,  the 
assurance  that  he  would  incline  the  wisdom  of  par- 
liament at  the  approaching  session  to  coocor  with 
him  in  making  some  act  to  enable  him  to  exercise 
that  power  of  dispensing  which  he  conceived  to  bo 
inherent  to  the  crown,  and  so  to  allow  more  free- 
dom to  those  who  modestly  and  without  scandal 
performed  their  devotions  in  their  own  way.  But 
what  i»ntribnted  to  Increase  the  suspicion  enter- 
tained as  to  his  intentions  waa  the  lengdi  and 
warmth  with  which  hn  spoke  of  his  Catholic  sub- 
jecta,  directly  setting  off  their  loyaJ^  and  devotion 
to  his  father  of  blessed  memory,  and  to  himself, 
against  tbe  disloyalty  of  those  sectarians  wbo,  un- 
der the  name  of  zealous  Protestants,  had  employed 
both  fire  and  sword  to  overthrow  tbe  throne.'" 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  ^ole  Engliah  na- 

■  ItladaiedihettthofDeaavbaTtlSSS.  CUreadon  ulribnieaUia 
Uaair  of  it  to  Aabley  Cooper  (Shancsbury).  who  had  paaaad,  by  tnraa, 
for  Praahyteriiui  and  lodapandant,  bnt  who,  like  bia  maatar,  Kin; 
Cbarlea,  had  Daillnr  MpitTy  Bar  any  ainnfatMeliinentto  any  religion. 
Tbe  ebanceilor  alas  inbtma  ns  that,  tn  nown  all  tha  hopna  of  Iha  pa>. 
ptita,  "tha  lady"— that  ia  Caatlanaina,  tha  Uag't  aiftieaa,  in  whoan 
apoTlmeDt  half  the  baiiuaaa  of  gnvamaiant  waa  traeaaclfd— "daeland 
heraair  of  that  fmiih,  and  inveigbad  aharply  againat  tbe  cboreh  iha  ha>1 
been  bi«d  in-*'—lA/t.  Bnt  be  aaya  nothing  abontthaconvanianof  hi* 
own  danghter,  tha  Onchiaa  «f  Yoit,  wblA  took  plica  nob  nftu. 

■  Knnnat^  Kagiiter. 
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DuMiBK.   Frum  a  FrlDi  uTihe  Pertod. 


tioQ,  without  any  dutinction  bs  to  sects  or  parties, 
was  diagnsted  by  the  sitle  of  Duokirk — that  place 
which  had  been  acquired  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
which  had  been  held  of  such  itnportBDce  even  by 
the  ConTeotiuD  Parlianient  who  called  home  Charles, 
that  several  months  after  his  arrival  they  had  pass- 
ed a  bill  annexing  it  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
realm ;  being  eocoDmged  thereto  by  Clarendon, 
who,  on  several  public  occasions,  both  before  and 
after  the  vote,  dwelt  with  pompous  rhetoric  on  the 
ftubject.*  When  Charles  made  up  his  mind  to 
"  chaffer  away"  the  conquest  of  the  magnanimous 
usurper,"  there  were  three  bidders  in  the  market — 
•Spain,  from  whom  the  place  had  been  taken  ;  Hol< 
liind,  that  wished  to  secure  it  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  DOW  encroaching  and  powerful  French;  and 
Kmnce,  thot  longed  for  it  as  an  extension  of  fron- 
tier, and  a  beginning  to  the  occupation  of  all  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  to  boot.  Ali  three  bid  high ;  but 
Charles  expected  more  services  from  the  growing 
power  of  France  thau  he  could  hope  for  from  the 
fiist-declining  power  of  Spain  or  from  the  cautious 
jjovernment  of  Hollaod  (he  and  Clareodoo  were 

>  "  Whathar  it  would  fmUj  Iut*  b«en  of  gnU  ulTBnUge  to  Zng- 
iTiod,  bad  it  bean  pntwrrod,  may  b*  doubted ;  ■■,  though  fmni  its  litu- 
ntiou  it  might  haTfl  mnbrilsd  m  ihallar  for  our  priTatean  initead  ot  thoae 
(•r  the  toumy,  a  latmt  for  oar  fleeti  if  beaun,  or  a  ufa  1  and iog^ place 
fDr  OUT  anoiu ;  all  the**  adnntaf  aa  wosld  apparaoUy  hava  been  fully 
l-ilanctd  by  the  *ery  large  axpanaa  atteuding  it*  preaerration.  Thaw, 
tiiiwaTer,  ara  the  viairi  whidi  a  naia  cnlightotied  tyitem  of  policy 
!iiu  taught  the  world.  In  the  day*  of  ClareDdon  lliey  were  *ary  much 
■luknown.  It  wa*  then  thought  that  e*tabli>hment«  on  the  cvutioeDt 
I'f  Europe  wire  of  the  greateat  importance  to  EnglaiMl,  and  were  to  be 
jireaerrad  aa  the  uoel  raluabla  appaodage*  of  the  Britiah  crown. 
He  DCS  the  deapair  of  Mary  at  the  lura  of  Calaia  j  henc^  the  uxlety  of 
tTroanall  to  obtain  Duokirk  a*  an  cquivaJent  for  that  loea ;  and  hence 
iJiH  uniteml  cry  of  raprobation  Ibrongb  the  country  when  the  latter 
plMB  wa*  loat  to  0*  fmt»r."—Hitlorieal  Ingmiritt  ntpteling  tlu 
i  haracttr  of  Edmrnrd  HfJt,  Earl  pf  Clartaign,  fry  (A*  Htm.  GtOTgt 
Agar  SUu  (the  late  Lord  Doter). 


actually  engaged  in  a  secret  negotiatjoo  with  Loai* 
XIV.  for  a  French  force  of  10,000  foot  and  somr 
cavalry  to  subdue  what  remained  of  the  liberties  of 
England);  and,  after  driving  a  long  and  bard  iwr- 
gain,  Dunkirk  was  given  up  to  France  for  five  mill- 
ions of  livres,  payable  in  three  yenre  by  bills  of  dif- 
ferent dates.  It  is  true  that  the  value  of  Dunkirk 
as  a  possession  and  dependency  of  England  was  ex- 
aggerated: but  this  exaggeratioD  was  a  deep>rooted, 
popular  belief,  and,  apart  from  their  interests,  the 
people  considered  themselves  as  wounded  in  their 
pride  and  honor  by  the  abandonment  of  Ihe  place. 
Those  who  knew  any  thing  of  foreign  oAairs  taw  the 
dangerous  impropriety  of  facilitating  and  forward- 
ing the  schemes  of  Louia's  ambition;  it  remained 
for  ages  after  as  a  dogma  among  our  statesmen  tbil 
the  occupation  of  the  Low  Coantriea  by  France 
would  be  destructive  to  England ;  and  few  will, 
even  now,  admit,  consideriog  it  in  all  its  bearings, 
that  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  Louis  was  either  a  politic 
or  an  otherwise  defensible  measure.  In  the  views 
of  every  patriot  of  the  time  it  was  a  measure  full  of 
danger  and  infamy ;  but  what  would  it  have  been 
bad  they  known  the  diplomatic  secrets  which  have 
since  come  to  light.' 

t  Sea  Mcmoirei  D'Ejlrailai,  tha  French  diplomatift  wbe  aegftiaud 
the  aale.— (Ennw  da  Louie  XIV.— Clanndoo'a  State  Pnpara  aad  Life- 
A  reivnt  writer,  of  atrong  opiniona,  aeeio*  l«  think  that  tbe  nle  *•* 
very  iDililiable,  and  that  it  wai  jneriliad  by  the  long  acqnieeceaM  of  tka 
perliament.  But  if  that  parliaracDt,  which  wa*  u  fa**a  aa  the  kiM< 
aaid  nothing  of  tha  to^ret  fat  ie*cnl  years,  it*  calcuUled  ailtoca  wm 
not  imitated  by  the  nntina.  Everywhere  Ihe  people  dtnousord  th* 
aala ;  and  the  merchanta  of  Louden  (no  bad  judgea,  by  the  way,  td  tk< 
value  of  Dnnkirk)  offered,  through  the  lord  mayor,  any  inm  of  Boee' 
to  the  king  lo  ibet  Dnnkirk  might  not  be  alienated.  And  we  in  S- 
pneed  tu  believe  that,  bnt  for  tha  hope*  entertained  that  Loaii  meU 
afKird  him  the  menna  of  making  himacif  a*abeolnta  aa  hii  Hoai  ChrtN- 
ian  Majeity,  Charle*  would  have  Inraed  aaide  frw  ibe  nnp^eUr 
meaaure,  and  contented  himaalf  with  anme  large  aannal  tUa'ff 
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A.D.  1663.  The  paiTitmeot  reusembled  od  the 
18tb  of  February,  and  presently  fell  with  exalted 
seftl  upon  the  king's  Declaratioa  of  ladulgeace ;  and 
the  bill  to  give  the  crown  a  dupeoBiog  power  with- 
out coment  of  parUament  was  abandoaed  io  the 
Lords,  where  the  bishops  wore  rehement  agaiost  it. 
ud  it  was  deprecated  in  both  Houses,  which  joined 
in  rapreseoliDg  to  Charles  the  alanniog  growth  and 
iocreasfl  of  popery  and  of  Jesaits  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Commons,  however,  voted  him  a  grant  of  four 
■ubstdies,  and  then,  their  best  work  being  done,  be 
was  about  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  when  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  delayed  that  measure  by  suddenly 
impeaching  the  lord  chancellor.  But  with  the  help 
uf  the  judges,  who  declared  against  the  legality  of 
the  charges,  the  matter  sooo  fell  to  the  ground : 
Bristol  absconded ;  and  the  prorogation  took  place 
OB  the  27th  of  July.  During  the  long  bolyday  which 
followed,  the  court  pursued  their  old  course  of  rev- 
elry and  riott  and  a  very  insignificant  insorrectioD 
look  plsce  at  Fu-nley  Wood  in  Yorksblra.  •*  The 
Doke  of  Buckingham  set  to  work  one  Gere,  shertflT 
of  Yorkshire,  and  others,  who  sent  oat  trepanoers 
Ronng  the  discontented  people,  to  stir  them  to  insur- 
rectioo  to  restore  the  old  parliament,  gospel  minis- 
try, and  English  liberty,  which  specious  things  found 
nry  many  ready  to  entertain  them;  and  abundance 
of  simple  people  were  caught  io  the  net,  whereof 
tme  lost  ^eir  lives  and  others  ded.*"  It  appears, 
from  other  and  better  evidence,  that  the  govero- 
msDt,  if  it  did  not  actnaUy  foment  it,  was  perfectly 
well  aware  of  the  exiatence  of  this  pkit,  which  was 
prooioted  by  relig^ua  persecution,  but  which  did 
not  ioclade  >  single  person  of  any  nnh  or  coose- 

qnSDCB. 

1664.  On  the  reaasemUing  of  parliament, 
OS  the  letfa  of  March,  Charles  made  a  great  deal 
of  the  aflhir  of  Faroley  Wood.  He  told  the  two 
Uouses  that  that  plot  was  extensive  and  dangerws; 
ibat  some  of  those  consfMrators  maiotained  that  die 
Kotfaority  of  the  Long  Parliament  still  existed  in  the 
^urrrring  members;  and  that  others  computed  that, 
by  a  clause  Io  the  triennial  act,  the  present  parlia- 
meot  was,  by  lapse  of  time,  at  an  eod  several  montlis 
■ioce,  and  that  therefore,  as  the  conrt  issued  no 
new  writs,  the  people  might  themselves  choose 
members  for  a  new  parliament.  He  said  that  he 
hid  often  read  over  that  bill,  and,  though  there  was 
no  cdor  (as,  indeed,  there  was  not)  for  the  fancy 
of  the  determinatioD  of  the  parltament  (that  is,  its 
cndiBg  in  three  jean),  yet  he  would  not  deny  that 
ke  had  ahnya  expected  them  to  reconrider  *•  the 
vwiderful  ekuses"*  in  that  bill,  which  had  passed  io 

1*^  lb*  aieKhaDto.  Popyi,  who  hoped  to  gtt  anme  of  the  French 
i-nn"to  pay  the  m«Ty" — k  hop^  in  which  he  wm  diMppotnted,  for 
t.'htrici  emplcyMl  the  MOBey  I*m  oational  objecte— p***  Mt^nl  in- 
•iustMu  cf  the  popolu  feelinf  M  the  lima.  The  dieriit  u/s,  noder 
itilticBt  d*te^-'  1  mm  aonj  to  hemr  that  the  aewi  of  the  hIIiok  of 
I^kiik  ti  takes  ma  SMetally  il)  a*  I  find  it  ii  aBioag  the  marcbanta." 
"PMic  Httere  are  fall  of  diacontant,  what  with  the  Bale  o<  Donkirk 
>*T  Ladj  CaatleiMiBa  and  her  faction  at  coart." 
■  Hn.  ButchiMo*. 

*  Tketa  woadarfal  claaii,  that  were  worBwood  to  tba  kin|  aod  all 
aMatiau,  ware  to  the  aflael  that,  if  the  kinff  did  aot  aDoimoii  a 
fftA  pttlaaMU  wiihi*  (hrae  jean  after  ■  diaaoluioa,  the  peers  were 
■^■•MBBdiMWwijtaBf  ihwrawB  seeonli  if  they  did  Ht  witUn  a 
<«naiB  Dm  pnAm  tUa  *ttr,tha  ahariOi  of  «vh7  wm  to 


a  time  "  very  uncareful  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 
He  DOW  requested  them  to  look  again  at  that  trien- 
ninl  bill:  he  said  that  he  loved  parliaments — that  he 
was  much  beholden  to  parliaments — that  he  did  not 
think  the  crown  could  ever  be  happy  without  fre- 
quent pariiameota.  *•  But  assure  yottrsetves,"  said 
he,  in  conclusion,  ^'if  I  should  think  otherwise,  I 
would  ne*er  suffer  a  parliament  to  come  K^tfaer 
by  the  means  prescribed  by  that  bill."  In  this  lan- 
guage was  implied  a  bolder  threat  than  bad  ever 
been  used  by  his  father;  but  Charles  was  aware 
that  the  Hampdeos  and  the  Pyms  were  no  more  ■ 
he  knew  the  baseness  of  the  present  parliament 
which  had  been  already  nibbling  at  the  triennial  act 
more  than  once,'  and  which  now,  without  a  murmur, 
annihilated  that  bulwark  of  liberty.  This  was  so 
grateful  to  Charles  that  he  went  in  person  to  the 
House  of  Lords  tn  pnes  the  repealing  bill,  and  to 
thank  thrro.  He  told  tfaem  that  every  good  Gnglish- 
man  would  thank  them  for  it ;  for  the  triennial  act 
could  only  have  served  to  discredit  parliaments,  to 
make  the  crown  jealous  of  parliaments,  and  parlia- 
ments jealous  of  the  crown,  and  persuade  neighbor 
princes  that  Eoglaiid  wot  not  governed  by  a  mon- 
arch.* Such  is  the  account  of  this  momentous  trans- 
action as  given  by  Clarendon,  who,  id  his  tenderness 
to  royalty,  forgets  to  mention  that  the  king  assured 
them  he  would  not  be  a  day  more  without  a  parlia- 
ment on  this  account,  and  that  the  repealing  bill 
contained  a  provision  that  parliaments  should  not  in 
fatnre  be  intermitted  for  above  three  years  at  the- 
most.  But,  as  an  eminent  living  writer  has  ob- 
served, the  necessity  of  the  securities  in  the  trien- 
nial act,  and  the  mischief  of  that  sMvile  loyalty 
which  now  abrogated  thoae  aocuiWes,  became  man- 
ifest at  the  close  of  the  present  reign,  nearly  fonr 
years  having  elapsed  between  Am  disaolntioo  of 
Charles'a  last  pariiament  and  bis  death.'  In  this' 
same  aession  was  passed  the  infiimons  bill  cslled  the 
ConventiGle  Act.  It  forbade  the  Non-eonformistt  to- 
frequent  any  conveoticles  or  places  of  worship  oot 
of  the  establishment,  and  it  imposed  a  scale  of  pno- 
ishments  ranging  from  three  months*  imprisonment 
to  seven  years*  transportation.  Clarendon  applauds, 
the  act,  and  says  that,  if  it  had  been  vigorouily  ex<- 
ecnted.  it  would  no  doobt  have  produced  a  thorougib 
conformity.  The  chancellor's  notions  of  vigor  of 
execution  most  have  Iteen  high  indeed,  if  hetliooght 
that  what  acUally  look  place  was  weak  or  mild.  The 
execution  of  the  act  was  not  only  committed  to  the- 
civil  authorities,  but  to  militia  officers  and  die  kin^a 
forces,  who  broke  open  evory  house  where  they 
knew  or  foncied  there  were  a  fow  Non-conformists 
gathered  together  to  worship  Qod  io  their  own  way- 
The  close,  unwholesome  prisons  were  soon  crammed 
with  conscientious  victims — with  men  and  women,. 

tvke  it  on  IheiDKlTBii ;  and  In  dehnllof  ■DeenetilDted  anthnritiea,  Il 
eleetom  mi|^l  aiacnble,  whhoqt  aa;  regtiUr  »HnoiM,  to  chonea  rafi- 
maBtativea.  Clarendaii  can  tcarcaty  apeak  with  decent  lanfinace  or 
thi*  bill.  He  calli  it  "  a  bill  that  had  paiaed  in  ■  Ttrjr  jealoDi  and 
aedilioBB  time,  when  the  wtckedneM  wat  drat  hatchinf  that  ripenrtt 
aflerwMd  ta  diaanl  paiftotwii bat  he  had  himaetf  voted  fbrihat  bill 
AaTaitbelaaa,  wbtB  it  waa  paaaad  in  1641. 

>  Bill*  had  baen  broasbt  in  tor  the  repeal  of  the  trtcuial  act  ob  tb» 
Sd  of  April,  lan,  and  Uta  lOih  of  UaMh,  1611. 

■  OhvmIos,  Lib.  >  Ihlfas^  Chm.  H«k 
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with  M  Rod  yonng—whila  others  were  rained  io 
tfae^  aetatM  bj  bribing  end  poreliaaing  tbe  insecure 
eonnifaoce  of  the  most  cornipt  and  rapacious  of  the 
myrmidooa  of  the  court.  Aod  when  (as  now  end 
then  happened]  a  few  ontfanstaBts  were  driven  to 
madness  and  insarrection,  they  were  strung  ap  on 
the  giillowa  a  doBen  or  more  at  a  time — this  good- 
natared  king  rarely  or  never  exercising  the  prerog- 
Httre  of  mercy  in  their  behalf.  In  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  May,  Charles, "  after  giving  such  thanks 
to  them  as  they  deserved,"  prorogued  parUament 
till  November.* 

In  Scotland,  where  there  were  few  or  no  conven- 
ticles or  sects — the  intolerance  of  the  kirk  having 
kept  them  down — the  whole  force  of  this  conventi- 
cle act  was  turned  against  the  Presbyterians,  whose 
faith,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  decidedly  die  na- 
Mooal  raligion.  **  AH  people."  says  Burnet,  *•  were 
amnxed  at  the  severi^  of  the  English  act ;  but  the 
bishops  in  Scotland  took  heart  upon  it.  ead  reaidved 
to  copy  from  it :  so  an  act  passed  there  almost  In 
the  same  terms."*  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  bad  sup- 
planted Middleton,  and  made  himself  supreme  in 
Scotland,  which  he  governed  for  many  years  like  a 
Tnrkish  pashalie,  forgetting  his  old  Presbyterianism, 
at  the  paseiog  of  the  bill  expressed  great  eeal  for 
episcopacy  and  the  church ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
£nrl  of  Kincardine,  an  enemy  to  all  persecution,  was 
drowned  id  the  phiodite  of  the  ttme-serving  major- 
ity. By  another  act  die  Scottish  parliament  made 
no  offer  to  the  king  of  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and 
2000  house,  to  be  ready,  npon  summons,  to  march 
with  forty  days*  provisioo  into  any  part  of  his  maj- 
es^a  domioiona,  to  oppoee  invBsiona,  to  suppress 
iosDrrections,  or  to  do  any  other  duty  for  the  au- 
thority or  greatnesa  of  the  crown.  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  wished  by  this  to  let  the  Uog  see  what 
use  he  might  make  of  Scotlaod  if  he  should  attempt 
to  set  up  arbitrary  government  ia  England  by  force 
of  arms.  The  Scots — according  to  the  reasoning 
of  this  able  and  restddte,  bat  unprincipled  minister 
— bad  not  much  money  to  offer,  but  they  could  send 
him  good  and  hardy  soldiers.  Invigorated  by  the 
Scotch  conventicle  act.  Archbishop  Sharp  "  drove 
very  violently,"  establishing  what  proved  to  be  a 
high  commission  court—one  of  the  worst  tyraDoiea 
cast  down  by  the  civil  war — and  persecuting  his 
former  brethren  of  the  kirk  without  pity,  and  with- 
out calonhtioD  of  Ifaa  peraoml  danger  he  waa  there- 
by inettrriog.  This  asplriug  ehnrehmaD,  not  satisfied 
witii  hie  immense  and  nnconstitntioDal  eeclasiastieal 
powers,  attempted  to  get  himself  made  the  head  of 
the  law  ID  ScoUand ;  end,  though  he  fiilled  in  this, 
his  creatore,  the  Lord  Rothes,  was  made  chancellor; 
and  Rotiies  browbeat  the  magistrates  and  lawyers, 
and  twisted  the  law  ss  Sharp  thought  fit.  The 
prisons  io  Scotland  were  soon  crammed  Uke  those 
of  England,  the  prisoners  meeting  with  still  worse 
usage.  Soinetimes  they  were  fined,  and  the  younger 
sort  whipped  about  the  streets.  Troops  were  quar- 
tered throQghoQt  tiie  country  to  force  the  people  to 
respect  the  bishops,  the  littirsy,  and  the  new-imposed 
Episcopalian  preachers.  These  troops  were  com- 
■  PwA.  Hilt.— Clu«>i««,  Lift.  ■  Owb  Tiirm. 


iraioded  by  Sir  James  Turner,  "  who  waa  natutally 
fierce,  but  he  was  mad  wlien  he  was  drnak,  aod 
that  was  very  often."  He  scoured  the  coniftiy,  and 
received  aoeh  lists  as  the  new  ministers  bronght  him 
of  these  who  would  not  go  to  church  and  nse  tiie 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  then,  witbont  aoy 
proof  or  legal  conviction,  he  fined  tbem  accordioj;  to 
their  substance  or  his  own  caprice,  and  sent  soidien 
to  live  upon  them  till  the  fines  were  paid.'  The 
proceeding  io  the  hw-conrts,  and  ia  all  the  depxrt- 
meuts  of  government,  resembled  those  of  an  inquifi- 
tion ;  aod  yet  Archbishop  Sharp  was  never  satisfied, 
but  complained,  like  ClarendOD,  that  there  vras  not 
vigor  enough.  He  accused  Lauderdale  to  the  king; 
he  intrigued  to  bring  Mrddleton  into  bonness  agaio ; 
and  when  be  found  that  he  cooM  not  succeed,  that 
his  plot  waa  discovered,  he  fisll  a-tremUing  aod 
weeping  b^bre  the  ml^ty  and  choleric  pasha,  pro- 
testing that  he  meant  no  harm;  that  he  was  mly 
sorry  that  Lauderdale's  friends  were  npon  all  occa- 
flions  pleading  for  Caver  to  the  fanoHet. 

The  English  parliament  reassembled  on  the  24tb 
of  November,  with  cries  of  foreign  wsr  and  antici- 
patioDs  of  victory  and  plunder.  The  Duke  of  York, 
as  lord  high  admiral  and  governor  of  the  Afncao 
Company  on  the  coast  of  Gnioea,  ordered  the  seis- 
ure  of  some  Dutch  settteraenta  on  that  coast ;  tfae 
Dutch  retaliated  and  captured  a  number  of  Eoglisb 
merchantmen.  Moved  by  their  old  eoramercisl 
jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  many  of  the  English  mer^ 
chants  clamored  for  a  war :  the  king.  h<^rfog  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  a  good  part  of  the  wnr-moiiey 
that  should  be  voted,  fell  in  with  their  hamir; 
peaeefnl  negotiations,  whidi  mi^t  easily  have  set- 
tled the  matters  in  dispute,  were  intempted ;  and 
both  eonntries  prepared  their  fleeta.  MinisterB 
now  detailed  to  the  Housea  all  the  wrongs  which 
the  king  and  kingdom  had  snetained  -from  tb«  in- 
solent snbjecta  of  the  United  Provinces;  and  the 
Commons,  by  a  large  majority,  voted  a  supply  eS 
.£3,000,000,  the  king  protesting  that,  as  he  was 
compelled  to  enter  Into  this  war  for  the  protection, 
honor,  and  benefit  of  his  subjects,  so  he  vrouM  never 
make  a  pMce  but  upon  the  obtaining  and  secorisg 
llioae  ends  fhr  which  the  war  was  begua.  The 
city  of  London  also  ftirnished  eeveral  enms  of  mon- 
ey, for  which  they  afterward  reoeived  the  thanb 
of  pariiameot.* 

A.B.  166ft.  As  soon  aa  the  war  broke  out.  aad 
before  any  battle  waa  fbaght,  a  nmat  tetrlble  i^agos 
broke  eat  also  In  tiia  dty  of  LmdUD,  which  aeatter 
ad  all  the  inhaUtaata  tiiat  were  sMa  to  remove  else- 
where,  interrupted  the  trade  of  die  oation,  and  is 
the  course  of  five  months  swept  away  about  a  hno- 

>  "Ba  toU  BM,"  nyi  B«tiMl,«h«  bad  wi  ngudtoa^hw,  M 
wMm  h»  cow— ifca,  ti « aSKiaty  w^:  h»  cuwfawrt  itww 
•Am  igKlait  tha  r>^  ^tk  Mm  to  Mm  wtA  ■  datMAod  ood  wanb- 
)cM  nomiwDj  u  tha  etergv  gcmrwllr  «rcN  ;  nrflhat  MMMtiMt  b«  M 
not  Mt  op  to  the  rifW  of  hii  dHms,  for  wht«)i  be  wu  oftaa  chid  hMh 
by  LoN  RoOtN  msd  Shans  b«t  waa  Mm  chackad  far  Ua  Ulcfal  tad 
violaBt  pnoaadiBfla^  Aad  tbao|l>  ^  vm^mU  «f  buo  «w»  **(t 
high,  ao  thai,  whas  ha  waa  aftarward  aamd  im  bj  tha  paitj,  tWy  la- 
tanded  to  maka  a  aanillM  oT  bin,  7«r,  whan  Ihaf  laakad  ibM  ba  «a- 
dcra,  and  found  that  hia  protaadiiiyt,  how  Sarec  mavar,  fall  ihsiaf 
thaae,  tbajr  apand  bim,  a*  a  auu  ihu  bad  OMritMl  hj-  hciaf  n  tr.:> 
araoBf  thaiB." 

■  Pari.  Utrt  -Clamtdan.— SnnaL 
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dred  thousBod  bo,uI8 — ibd  greatest  havoc,  it  was  aaid, 
that  any  plague  had  ever  made  in  EoglHod.  "This," 
contioues  Buraet,  "did  dishearten  all  people;  aod, 
coming  ia  the  very  time  wbeo  so  unjust  a  war  waa 
beguD,  it  had  B  dreadful  appearance.   All  the  king's 
eoeinies,  aud  the  enemies  of  monarchy,  said,  here 
WI8  a  manifest  character  of  God's  heavy  displeasure 
apoD  the  nation  ;  bb,  indeed,  the  ill  life  the  king  led, 
and  the  viciouaness  of  the  whole  court,  gave  but  a 
melaocholy  prospect."    On  the  3d  of  June,  while 
(his  pestilence  wna  raging,  and  half  the  bouses  in 
Ibe  city  were  ourked  with  the  ominous  tablet — 
"The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!"' — the  Duke  of 
York  encountered  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admirnl  Opdam,  olT  Lowestoffe.   The  bat- 
tle Was  terrible :  the  Dutch  lost  Opdam,  who  was 
UowD  Dp  with  his  ship  and  crew,  three  other  ad- 
mirala,  an  immense  number  of  men  (stated  by  the 
Koglisli  at  eight  or  ten  thousand),  and  eighteen  shipe 
that  were  sunk  or  blown  up ;  the  English  lost  Rear- 
idrairal  Sansum,  Vice-admiral  Lawaoo,  three  cap- 
lain*,  the  Earl  of  Falmouth,  Muskerry,  and  some 
other  volunteers  of  rank  who  were  serving  on  board 
the  duke's  fleet ;  but  their  loss  io  men  waa  compara- 
tnely  inconsiderable,  and  they  decidedly  had  the  ad- 
tRTitflge.   Toward  evening,  the  Dutch,  crippled  and 
diaheu-teaed.  sheerq^  oflf  for  the  Texel,  and  tbe  En- 
^iah  stood  aft«r  them  under  a  preaa  of  sail;  but  the 
Doke  of  York  went  to  bed,  and  Lord  Brounker,  n 
gentleiDHn  of  his  bedchamber,  went  upon  deck  and 
told  Penn,  the  commanding  officer,  "  as  if  from  the 
duke,"  that  he  must  slacken  sail.    Penn,  to  the 
■etunishment  of  the  fleet,  obeyed  this  order,  and 
thereby  all  hope  of  overtaking  the  Dutch  was  lost. 
The  duke,  whose  hereditary  duplicity  is  at  least  as 
*^\^  proved  as  his  courage,  seemed  amazed  at  this 
meateiirer;  but  it  was  generally  believed  in  the 
>  Saa  Papji**  Diarj 


fleet  that  be  had  really  given  the  order,  and  neither 
Brounker  nor  Penn  ever  met  with  that  punishroeot 
which  his  severity  would  have  awarded  if  either 
had  acted  on  hia  own  responsibility.  According  to 
Burnet,  Penn  told  the  duke  that,  if  he  meant  to 
fight  again,  he  must  prepare  for  hotter  work,  bb  the 
courage  of  the  Dutch  would  grow  with  their  des- 
peration. The  historian  adds,  "  The  Earl  of  Mon> 
tague,  who  was  then  a  volunteer,  and  one  of  the 
duke's  court,  said  to  me,  it  was  very  visible  that 
made  an  impression.  And  all  the  duke's  domestics 
said  he  had  got  honor  enough ;  why  should  he  veo* 
ture  a  second  Unie  ?  The  duchess  had  also  given 
a  strict  charge  to  all  the  duke's  servants  to  do  all 

they  could  to  binder  him  to  engage  too  far  

Lord  Montague  did  believe  that  the  duke  was  struck, 
seeing  the  Earl  ,of  Falmouth,  the  king's  favorite,  and 
two  other  persons  of  quality,  kilted  very  near  hiro  ; 
and  that  he  had  no  mind  to  engage  again,  and  that 
Penn  was  privately  with  him."  The  Karl  of  Saod- 
wich,  who  was  in  the  action,  and  who  had  expected 
to  have  the  chief  command,  was  irritated  at  seeing 
that  the  printed  relation  published  by  government 
did  not  give  him  one  word  of  honor.  He  assured 
Fepyjs  that  though,  by  accident,  the  prince  was  in 
the  van  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  fight,  yet  all  the 
rest  of  tbe  day  he  (Sandwich)  was  in  the  van,  and 
bore  the  brunt;  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise 
about  the  duke,  he  had  hardly  a  shot  in  his  side,  or 
a  man  killed,  whereas  his  own  ship  had  above  thirty 
shots  in  her  bull,  had  not  a  mast  or  yard  left  whole, 
but  was  tbe  most  battered  ship  of  tbe  fleet,  and  lost 
tbe  most  men,  snviog  the  Mary,  Captain  Smith's 
ship  ;  that  the  most  the  duke  did  was  almost  out  of 
gun-shot;  but  that  the  duke  did,  indeed,  come  up 
to  his  rescue  after  he  had  fought  a  long  time  with 
four  of  tbe  enemy.*    The  duke  and  his  courtiers 
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retDraed  from  aem  *■  all  fat  eod  lus^.  sod  raddy,  by 
being  ia  the  sun *  aad  theie  gentlemea  gave  out 
that  the  victory  wai  a  great  victory — that  a  greater 
had  never  been  koowa  in  the  world ;  but  the  £n- 
gliih  people  had  oot  fiirgotten  Blake;  and  thej 
were  very  critical  upoa  the  whole  aflUr.  The 
duke  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  d£l30,000 ;  yet  it 
was  thoQght  expedient  to  remove  bi'm  from  tlie 
fleet,  and  to  intrust  the  command  to  the  Garl  of 
Sandwich,  a  man  whose  courage  and  skill  were  not 
more  conspicuous  than  his  wnnt  of  nil  principle. 
Sandwich  got  scenf  of  a  Dutch  fleet  from  the  East 
ladies  very  richly  laden  (the  united  cargoes  being 
estimated  aa  worth  millions)  which  had  talten  ref- 
uge in  the  neutral  port  of  Bergheo,  in  Norwny. 
The  King  of  Deomarkt  the  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, had  some  grounds  of  complaint  agninat  the 
Dutch  governmeut,  and  he  waa  so  tempted  by  the 
value  of  the  fleet,  that  he  agreed  tn  allow  Sand- 
wich to  capture  them  in  his  port,  upon  condition 
that  he  ahould  have  half  of  the  rich  prize.  But 
Sandwich  wanted  the  whole  of  the  spoil ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  of  the  governor  of  Berghen, 
who  said  thnt  he  could  not  let  him  enter  till  he 
received  further  instructions  from  his  court,  the 
English  admiral  ordered  Captain  Teddimnn  tn  dash 
into  the  port  with  twenty-two  ships,  and  cut  out  all 
the  Dutchmen.  Teddiman  encountered  a  tremea- 
douB  fire,  not  only  from  the  Dutch  ships,  but  also 
from  the  Dnnish  castle  and  land-batteries;  five  of 
faia  commanders  were  killed,  end  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  with  disgrace  and  loss.  Sandwich  did  not 
repeat  the  attack,  but  went  in  search  of  easier  prey, 
taking  care  to  appropriate  a  good  porUon  of  what 
he  got  for  his  own  private  use. 

As  the  plague  still  raged  in  London,  the  court 
had  removed  to  Oxford,  and  there  parliament  re- 
assembled on  the  9th  of  October,  to  vote  a  fresh 
supply  of  .£1,250,000  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war.  The  king  spoke  of  tmitorous  enemies  to  the 
crown  at  home,  that  were  in  league  with  the  public 
enemies  abroad ;  and  Monk,  who  took  charge  of 
the  capital  during  the  plague,  had  hanged  a  few 
desperate  enthusiasts  that  were  maddened  by  that 
daily  prospect  of  horror.  The  high-church  party 
that  controlled  the  cabinet,  aud  that  were  all-power- 
ful in  the  House  of  Commons,  continued  to  blend 
the  church  with  the  state,  aud  the  state  with  the 
church,  and  to  insist  that  the  king  would  never  be 
able  to  establish  a  truly  regal  authority  unless  he 
permitted  the  clergy  to  coerce  the  consciences  of 
his  subjects ;  and  at  Oxford,  In  a  congenial  atmoa- 
phere,  they  introduced  and  carried  the  memonble 
Five  Mile  Act.  In  the  preamble  to  this  bill  they 
declared  that  the  Non-conformist  ministers  instilled 
principles  of  schism  and  rebellion  into  the  people  ; 
in  the  body  of  it  they  enacted  that  it  should  be  penal 
for  any  Non-conformist  minister  to  teach  in  a  school 
or  come  within  five  miles  (except  as  a  traveler  in 
passing)  of  any  city,  borough,  or  corporate  town,  or 
any  place  whatever  in  which  he  had  preached  or 
taught  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
anlesa  he  had  previously  taken  the  oath  of  Ron- 

1  Pq7i,Diai7. 


raittance.^  Having  gained  this  triumph,  the  high- 
charch  party  brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  imposing  the  oath  of  non-reaistance  opoo 
the  whole  nation ;  and,  but  for  an  accident,  this 
parliament  at  Oxford  would  have  pass^  the  tnl). 
"And  the  providence  by  which  it  was  thrown  eat 
was  very  remarkable  ;  for  Mr.  Peregrine  Bertie, 
being  newly  chosen,  was  that  morning  introduced 
into  the  House  by  his  brother,  the  now  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  now  lord  treas- 
urer (Danby),  who  all  three  gave  their  votes  against 
that  bill ;  and  the  numbers  were  so  even  upon  the 
division,  that  their  three  votes  carried  the  qnestioo 
against  it."*  But  though  the  bill  was  lost,  the  bisb- 
ops  and  parsons  acted  nod  preached  as  if  it  bad 
been  passed,  and  as  if  the  people  of  England  were 
slflves  both  by  act  of  parliament  and  by  the  word 
of  Qod.  Their  pastoral  chargea  and  their  aerroom 
rolled  in  louder  thunder  than  that  of  Laud  and 
Manwaring  upon  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  duty 
of  paasive  obedience  in  subjects,  and  the  eternal 
damnation  provided  for  those  who  should  resist  the 
Lord's  anointed  or  the  ministers  of  the  only  true 
church  upon  earth.  Meanwhile  the  debaochery  of 
the  court  continued  on  the  increase,  and  Oxford  be- 
came the  scene  of  scandalous  intrigues,  drinking> 
and  gaming.  "The  lady,**  though  allowed  to  dic- 
tate to  chancellors  and  secretaries  of  state,  and  to 
dispose  of  benefices  and  promotions  in  this  lural 
church,  was  obliged  to  share  the  king's  affections 
with  various  other  women ;  the  Duke  of  York  in 
these  respects  closely  copied  his  elder  brother:  and 
at  Oxford  the  duchess  (Clarendon's  daughter)  begas 
to  retaliate  in  kind.'   Well  might  Clarendon  exclaini. 

It  was  a  time  when  all  license  in  disconrae  and  in 
actions  wbs  spread  over  the  kingdom,  to  the  heart- 
breaking of  many  good  men,  who  had  terrible  ap- 
prehensions of  the  consequence  of  it !" 

A.D.  1666.  Thegreatplnguewhichhadconverted 
a  great  part  of  London  into  a  wilderueas  decreased 

>  Tin  oBth  almrfr  mnlMBad  mt  CM,  dadmrinf  It  nnlawfnl,  <« 
Kay  pretenM  vrhaUoever,  to  take  annf  *{«idH  t)i«  kiof  or  My  c«aMU- 
Hoittd  hff  km,  and  *.bitth«  (wnon  taking  it  would  nat,  mt  ■iiTti»*,ra- 
deaTor  to  maka  anr  altentinn  in  chorch  or  atate. 

■  IiodM^IUlph  aaya, "  TVm  veieaa  had  itm  mmit  of  mwia^  ikir 
oonntry  from  ttw  gnaint  iiiiiiBiinj  that  coald  have  bcMIea  it— thu 
of  rivBting  ai  well  at  furfing  iti  owa  ohaiua." — Hiit.  Eitg. 

'  Burnat,  who  mantioni  do  name,  nja,  "  At  Ozford  thare  «m  tbca 
a  terr  Kraoafiil  joaagnm  of  quality  that  beloosad  to  barcoait,  wbM 
aarvicaa  «wn  an  aouaptabla  that  aha  w«a  tbooiht  to  loak  at  hia  » t 
pwiicnlar  maniMr:  thii  waa  ao  icpRMntad  W  ibe  dake,  thai  be.buic 
ra*olT«d  to  emancipate  hinualf  infai  ntore  open  practicea,  tooli  up  a  }»!■ 
oaiy,  and  pnt  the  pereon  ont  ef  hie  court  with  ao  nnch  pnripitaiKja, 
that  the  thing  becsma  verj  paUie  by  thia  ncaaa." — Omm  7%Mf .  But 
PepDPa  givea  the  nana  at  leiifth,  and  allola  the  doeheea  two  bntiau- 
Mead  of  oaa Aa  an  iuflnite  aerret,  aif  lonl  fSatidwich]  "* 
Uie  faetiooa  are  high  between  iha  king  aud  the  dake,  ud  alt  ibc  coait 
are  in  an  aproar  with  their  looee  nmoun — the  Dnke  of  York  beiof  n 
loTB  deiperately  with  MirtreM  (Miw)  Suwan.  Kaj,  that  the  dorbcN 
hereelf  ia  fallen  in  love  with  her  oew  maiter  of  the  hone,  me  Hen? 
Sidney,  and  another,  Hsrrj  Sari  1 1."— Diary.  The  Harry  Sidoey  hen 
neaiioDeJ  waa  vonnger  bruther  of  the  npubliew  AlgarBM  StSatf, 
whu  had  reinaiDed  abroad  ever  einoe  the  Rratoratioa,  and  whe  wet  et 
thi*  moment  devieinK  meaai  for  reetoring:  the  riNnnonwenM.  Hany 
SwriU  waa  tna  af  the  giooaie  of  the  bedcdiamber  to  the  Dake  of  Vdrt 
and  a  brother  to  Sir  Geor^ge  SavUt,  fnr  whom  the  dake  ud  hii  *nf> 
eanteetly  aoliciied  a  peerage,  thongh,  ae  Clareaden  telle  ne,  ihn  Sir 
Gaorye  waa  "a  nan  of  vary  ill  NpatatioM,BBdTCid«fallaBMtefnl<- 
gioa."  In  the  oaa*  of  Mna  Slawatt  ban  ■eiitia— d,  la  n  aeiani 
ottaeia,  the  king  aad  the  dnka  both  pnmed  tha  mm  mau,  and  «en 
madlr  jaabma  of  awh  other. 
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Thb  Seoab  Stomi,  Exit  BBTroKD,  NomnaHAMiBiHR— on  which  Hoaey,  previously  itnmeried  In  Vlneent,  wsi  plaeeil  In 
•  Eiebange  for  Goodi.   From  an  Orlpnal  Drnwlng. 


dariog  the  winter  mootfai,  and  disappeared  alto- 
i;other  in  February,  after  a  tremendoaH  hurrrcaae. 
The  court  ventured  as  far  as  Hampton  Court,  and  at 
Inst,  wbea  all  danger  was  over,  the^ing  returned  to 
Whitehall,  to  inault  the  miaeriea  of  bis  people  with 
fresh  exhibitions  of  riot  and  licentiousness.'  During 
his  absence  the  seamen  of  the  royal  navy,  upon 
whose  bravery  and  conduct  the  honor  and  safety  of 
the  nation  depended,  had  been  lefl  to  lie  starving 
and  moaning  in  the  streets  of  London  for  lack  of 
moaey  to  pay  their  arrears.  And  now  the  war 
threntened  to  be  more  formidable  than  it  had  been ; 
for  the  French  king,  by  a  sudden  turn  in  his  politics, 
made  common  cause  with  the  Dutch.  De  Ruyter 
came  out  of  (he  Texel  with  a  splendid  fleet  of 
eighty-four  sail,  and  Louis  promised  to  join  him 
^'iih  a  small  fleet — all  that  he  as  yet  possessed — 
which  was  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  English 
fleet,  commanded  by  Monk  and  Prince  Rupert,  had 
t>seD  divided.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  Dutch 
coDid  get  to  sea  so  soon,  and  Rupert  had  steered 
■westward  with  the  white  squadron,  consisting  of 
ihirty  sail,  to  look  after  the  French,  who  were  ex- 
pected from  the  Mediterranean.  Early  the  next 
morning,  the  1st  of  June,  Monk,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, discovered  De  Ruyter  and  his  fleet  tying  at 
wchoT  balf-chanael  over.  He  called  a  council  of 
w :  Sir  John  Harman,  n  brave  officer,  and  "  most 

HiiibHno*  tn  the  tina  of  dangnr  and  hii  long  delay  la  retuniinf 
»»n  much  notiiwd.  "  Mattan,"  taji  Pepyi,  "  maat  nacda  go  bad, 
til  tfa«  town,  and  trtty  boy  in  th«  «rMt,  opsiily  oiiea,  '  The  kin^ 

EM  p,  tway  till  my  I^y  Caatlemiina  ba  nady  to  com*  along 
^tb  kin,'  iha  batng  lataly  pat  U  bwl ;  and  that  ha  liiita  her  and  Mn. 
■>*«*n  nery  nnrninf  before  ha  eaia  hi*  bnakrset." 


sober  man  there,"  arged  that  it  would  be  rash  to 
begin  the  fight  then,  with  such  an  inferior  force, 
and  with  a  wind  and  sea  that  would  prevent  the  use 
of  their  lower  tier  of  f^uns  ;  but  his  grace  of  Albe- 
marle, who  had  taken  to  drinking  to  excess,  and  who 
was  probably  then  drunk,  resolved  to  wait  neither 
for  weather  nor  Prince  Rupert,  and  he  gave  the 
signal  for  attack.  This  order  was  obeyed  with  great 
spirit ;  the  English  had  the  weather-gage,  and  the 
wind  at  southwest  blowing  a  stiff  gale  carried  them 
so  rapidly  upon  the  Dutch  that  they  had  not  time  to 
weigh  anchor,  but  thoy  cut  their  cables  and  away 
for  their  own  coast.  Monk  followed  them,  though 
he  had  only  sixty  ships,  which  were  so  laid  down 
by  the  gale  that  they  could  not  open  their  lower 
portals  to  leeward,  while  the  Dutch,  facing  them 
with  their  broadsides  to  windward,  had  the  free  use 
of  all  their  tiers  of  guns.  Sir  William  Berkley  led 
the  van.  When  they  got  off  the  coast  of  Dunkirk, 
Monk,  to  avoid  running  on  a  sand-bank,  made  a  sud- 
den tack,  which  brought  his  topmast  by  the  board  ; 
this  forced  him  to  lie-to  for  a  Jong  time  ;  meanwhile 
Berkley  kept  bis  course,  knowing  nothing  of  what 
had  happened  to  Monk,  got  engaged  in  the  thick  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  killed  on  his  quarter-deck.  His 
ship,  after  a  gallant  fight,  was  taken,  and  so  was  the 
Essex  frigate.  Sir  John  Harman  fell  among  nine 
ships  of  the  Zealand  squadron,  and  was  gi-appted  by 
two  fire-ihips,  but  he  fought  himself  free,  killed  n 
vice-admiral,  and,  when  all  his  masts  were  shot 
away  by  chain-shot,  and  himself  badly  woanded, 
he  escaped  under  jury-masts.  In  this  day's  mad 
fight"  the  English  suffered  severely,  and  nearly  all 
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their  ships  that  came  into  actioo'  were  rtiioed  Id 
their  masts  and  riggiog  by  the  chalo-Bhot— a  new 
ioveDtioo  attributed  to  the  great  De  Witt.  Id  the 
night  the  Dutch  received  some  reinforcement;  yet 
on  the  morrow  Monk  renewed  the  combat,  and  all 
that  day  the  English  marioerB  vindicated  their  old 
reputation,  fighting  moat  bravely  against  a  far  su- 
perior foi-ce.  Night  again  separated  the  combat- 
aots;  and  again  the  dawn  of  day — the  third  day  of 
carnage — saw  the  fight  renewed.  But  now  Monk 
fonght  retreating,  and,  after  taking  out  the  men,  he 
burned  several  of  his  most  disabled  ships.  Toward 
evening  he  espied  the  white  squadron  under  Prince 
Rupert  making  toward  him.  Rupert,  who  ought 
not  to  have  gone  at  all,  had  not  gone  farther  west- 
ward than  to  St.  Helen's,  where  he  was  stopped  by 
iotelligeoce  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  at  sea.  He 
put  about  for  Dover,  bnt  he  did  not  reach  that  point 
till  late  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Jane  (the  firat  day 
of  the  battle) ;  and  when  he  got  into  the  Downs  he 
neither  heard  any  sound  of  battle  nor  could  obtain 
any  information.  He  then  made  for  the  Gun-Fleet, 
an  important  anchorage  near  Harwich,  previously 
appointed  by  Monk  for  their  meeting;  but  now  the 
wind  was  against  him.  While  beating  about  on  the 
3d  of  June,  he  heard  a  heavy  cannonading,  "spread 
his  flying  canvas  to  the  sound,'"  and  came  up  just 
in  time  to  save  Monk  from  destruction.  That  even- 
ing the  Prince  Royal — esteemed  the  best  man-of- 
war  in  the  world,  and  the  best  gunned — stuck  on  a 
sand-bank  and  was  taken  by  the  Dutch.  Next  day 
the  fight  was  renewed,  buth  sides  fighting  more 
desperately  than  ever,  until  a  thick  fog  interrupted 

'  Rofar  Ctfea,  who  fivM  a  tuj  particular  aceoant  of  thii  battle, 
which  ha  njn  ha  had  fruni  Sir  John  Haraan  himaalf,  Mya  that  Sir 
Thomaa  Teddiaiaa,  now  nar-admiral  of  tha  rad  tWoaad  to  nfaga. 

*  Drjrdan,  ADUitt  Mirabilii. 


the  slaughter.  When  the  fog  dispersed  the  Duteh 
were  seen  in  retreat,  bnt  the  English  w«re  in  no 
condition  to  follow  them.  "  The  eoort,"  says  Bur- 
net, "gave  out  that  it  was  m  victory;  aud  pnbllc 
thanksgiviogs  were  ordered,  which  was  a  horfid 
mocking  of  God  and  a  lying  to  the  world  :  though 
we  had  in  one  respect  reason  to  thank  God  that  we 
had  not  lost  onr  whole  fleet." '  By  the  month  of 
July  De  Ruyter  was  again  at  sea  with  a  stronger 
fleet  than  ever;  but  Monk  and  Rupert  gave  him  a 
decided  defeat,  drove  him  back  in  rage  and  despair 
to  the  Texet,  and  detached  Sir  Thomas  Holmes 
with  a  considerable  force,  which  scoured  the  conn 
and  burned  two  ships  of  war,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
DMrchantmen  and  fishing  craft,  and  one  or  two  de- 
fenseless villages. 

But  a  mightier  conflsgration  was  at  hand.  The 
summer  had  been  the  hottest  aad  driest  that  bad 
been  known  for  many  yean,  and  London,  being 
then  for  the  most  part  built  of  timbet  filled  up  witb 
plaster,  was  as  dry  and  combustible  as  firewood; 

t  In  thia  tmnendoiM  actioa  tnaBnetable  profMnonal  tniatake*  wtn 
coBUittad  1^  the  Eaglith  officen,  who,  for  the  (reaiar  part,  win 
younf  man,  ntf  ignorant  of  aea  aflaini.  Tha  old  ofli«er(  who  haJ 
MTvad  onder  Iha  nrvat  Blake  had  beao  nearljr  ell  diimiawd  on  accoaal 
of  ifaetr  rapablicanitm  or  their  noa-confornity  ;  and  the  Duke  at  Yort 
had  fillad  up  their  placea  with  a  aat  of  kndiiiifa,  pa^aa,  aad  oaDrtun 
Pepji,  whoaa  tttuation  aa  aacratarjr  to  the  admiralty  alfanled  bm 
ample  meant  uf  knowjag  tha  faal  atale  of  tha  tttt,  ia  fall  of  laacato- 
tioai  upon  thi*  head.  AoKNif  Bany  othar  Ainga,  ha  anya,  **  The  iniih 
ii,  that  tha  gaDtlainan-captaina  will  ando  oa,  for  they  ara  not  u  l>r 
kept  in  onlar;  iheir  frieiMli  abont  the  kinvand  dnka,  and  Iheiron 
honaaa,  are  ao  fr«e  that  it  ia  hm  for  aoy  panon  bnt  tha  dnka  biaaetf  bi 
have  any  eoanaiand  orer  them. .  . .  Wo  did  begin  to  diecooraa  of  tbt 
yonng  ganteal  eaptaiat,  which  he  (Adniial  Paan)  waa  very  ftvo  wiA 
me  in  apeaking  hie  mind  of  the  nnrulinaai  of  them,  and  what  ■  Im  the 
king  hath  of  hii  old  nien.  ...  He  told  ina  that  unr  vary  commaBdett. 
nay,  onr  rery  flag-oSccra,  do  atand  in  oaad  of  aaarciaing  among  thra- 
aalvoa,  and  diHoaraing  the  bnaineaa  of  onaunaadiag  a  4eat :  h*  lellini 
ma  that  avraonaof  oor  flagnea  in  the  fleet  did  not  know  which  uck 
luat  the  wind  or  kept  it  in  the  laM  enga^rment."— INaiy. 
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and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  betweeo  the  3d  and 
3d  pf  September,  a  fii-e  broke  out  '*  that  raged  for 
three  daya,  aa  if  it  bad  a  commiasion  to  devour 
6nrj  thing  that  was  in  ita  way.  It  begna  at  a 
baker's  house  near  London  Bridge*  on  the  apot 
where  the  obelisk  caHed  the  MoanroeDt  now  atanda, 
lod  it  was  not  atopped  until  it  had  reduced  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  city,  from  the  Tower  to  Temple 
Bar,  to  a  aightleu  heap  of  cinders  and  ashes."  *  In 

'  ClarenJoa  t»y*,  "  The  fire  tnd  Iho  wind  continueil  in  lha  Kime 
(ireu  til  Monday,  Tueidmy,  mod  Wednctday,  till  af^mwin,  and  flung 
lul  tcatMrtd  bnnda  bnrBing  into  all  qnarlen  ;  tha  Dig4iM  mora  teni- 
l^c  tiwa  lb*  daja,  ud  Ihe  li(lit  the  lame,  th*  light  of  tha  fira  lupply- 
iDj  ibat  of  the  lun.  .  .  .  Let  the  cauie  Im  whni  il  would,  the  effect  wai 
nij  terrible ;  for  abore  two  parti  of  throe  of  that  grsat  city  wf  re 
'juimi  to  Mbca,  and  thoae  the  moit  rich  and  wealthy  part*  of  the  city, 


the  midst  of  this  terrible  cooflagratioD  a  report  waa 
raised  and  spread  that  it  was  the  effect  of  n  con> 
spiracy  of  the  French  aad  Dutch  with  the  papists ; 
and  the  people  believed  that  all  the  Frenchmen  in 
the  city  were  drawn  together  to  destroy  with  the 
award  such  as  escaped  the  fire.  A  stupefied  and 
desperate  mob  ran  up  and  down  seising  upon  all 
the  foreigners  and  English  Catholics  they  could  find ; 

where  tha  gnaten  warchoawt  and  tha  beat  ahopi  nood.  Tha  Royal 
Exchnnga,  with  all  the  aueaia  alKiat  it— Lombard- alraet,  Cba*piide, 
Palemoater-row,  St.  Paul'*  Church,  and  almost  all  tha  other  churchea 
in  the  city,  with  the  Old  Bailey.  Ludifaie,  all  Paul'i  churrhyanl,  e*en 
to  (ha  Thamei,  and  lha  greateat  part  of  Flfet-itreal,  all  which  worn 
placea  the  beat  inhabiied,  ware  all  bnnad  wilhoot  oia  houae  tunaia- 
ing.  The  Talae,  or  eatimnte  of  what  that  devouring  fire  caniuned, 
orrr  and  abore  the  houset,  could  never  be  compnled  in  any  degroe." — 
Life. 


MoiirMiHT  an  FiiH-rrit»T  H11.L— to  corDineniorate  the  Fire  of  London.   From  on  old  Print. 


but,  to  the  lusting  hooor  of  the  London  popnlace, 
■leapernte  and  bewildered  aa  they  were,  and  mad 
with  excitement,  they  shed  no  blood,  leaving  such 
ioiquities  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  fabricntora  of 
popish  plots,  the  pRriiament,  and  the  judges.  A 
mad  Frenchman,  of  the  name  of  Hubert,  who  was 
itken  and  thrown  into  Newgate  by  the  mob,  and 
who  had  been  for  many  yean  looked  apon  as  insane. 
Recused  himself  of  having  been  in  a  plot  with  two 
other  poor  Frenchmeo,  and  of  having  aet  fire  to  the 
first  house.  Uis  evidence  or  confession  plainly  indi- 
cited  the  Btate  of  bis  intellect,  and  the  chief  justice 
told  the  king  that  all  his  discourse  was  so  disjointed 
that  he  couid  not  believe  him  guilty.  Nor  was  there 


one  man  to  prosecute  or  accuse  him.  According  to 
Clarendon,  neither  the  judges  nor  any  person  pres- 
ent at  his  trial  believed  hia  story,  but  all  anw  that 
be  was  a  poor  distracted  wretch,  weary  of  hia  life, 
and  anxiouB  to  part  with  it  in  thia  way.  Yet  thr 
jury  found  him  gailty,  and  the  king  and  the  judgea, 
notwithstanding  their  conviction  of  Hubert'a  insan- 
ity, allowed  him  to  be  executed.  ''Certain  it  is," 
adds  Clarendon,  whose  account  is  confirmed  on  all 
hands,  *'tfaat,  upon  the  strictest  examination  that 
could  be  afterward  made  by  the  king's  command, 
and  then  by  the  diligence  of  the  House,  that,  upon 
the  general  jealousy  and  rumor,  made  a  committee, 
that  was  very  diligent  and  solicitous  to  make  that 
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discovery,  tfaere  wa§  never  nay  probabia  evideDce 
{that  poor  creature^s  ooly  excepted)  that  there  was 
any  other  cause  of  that  woful  fire  than  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Ood  Almighty  :  the  first  accideDt  of  the 
begiDDing  ia  a  baker's  house,  where  there  was  so 
great  a  stock  of  fitgots,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
much  combustible  matter,  of  pitch  and  rosin,  and 
the  lilte,  led  it  ia  an  instant  from  house  to  faouae 
throngh  Thames-street,  with  the  agitation  of  so 
terrible  a  wind  to  scatter  and  disperse  it."*  While 
the  terron  oceaaiaoad  by  thia  cooflagratioD  remain- 
ed OD  tlie  miodi  of  men*  the  bishops  and  magistnites 
•Dspendad  their  perseenUng  nge.  and  many  of  the 
Non-conformist  ministers  preached  in  the  midst  of 
the  smoking  mina  to  condlte  and  attentive  audi- 
ences. At  the  same  seasoo  of  calamity  many  ex- 
cellent divines  of  the  established  church  exerted 
themselves  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner.  Acts 
of  Christian  charity  were  performed  on  all  aides,  old 
auimoaities  were  mutuaUy  forgotten,  nothing  was 
remembered  but  the  present  desolation,  "all  kinds 
of  people  expressed  a  marvelous  charity  toward 
those  who  appeared  to  be  undone.'" 

On  the  21st  of  September,  while  the  citixeDs 
were  yet  bivouacking  on  the  niioa  of  London,  the 
jmrliament  retBsembled,  after  nearly  a  year's  recess, 
and  wtAed  the  king  dCl,600,000  for  proaecating  the 
ill-managed  war.  Bnt  it  waa  soon  made  evident 
that  a  regular  opposition  to  the  court;  waa  gaining 
gronnd  in  both  Houses.  This  opposition,  though  it 
included  some  few  honest  and  patriotic  men,  was 
chiefly  directed  by  the  passionfi  and  interests  of  a 
selfish  crew  that  were  not  a  whit  more  honest  or 
virtnons  than  the  court,  nnd  it  was  headed  by  the 
profligate  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  •>  a  mortal 
quarrel  with  the  lady."  These  men  courted  the 
Presbyterians  and  Non-conformists  of  all  clasaes, 
got  op  a  fresh  cry  against  popery,  and  brought 
about  the  appointing  a  committee  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  alarming  growth  of  that  proscribed 
religion.  Having  thus  disturbed  the  court  in  its 
religion,  they  proceeded  to  touch  it  in  the  j^urae ; 
and  they  introduced  a  bill  for  appointing  commia- 
liooera  to  examioe  the  accounts  of  those  who  had 
received  and  issued  the  money  for  this  wnr.  Mis- 
tresses and  ministers,  and  all  men  holding  public 
employraenta,  were  thrown  into  consternation : 
tbey  declared  that  this  would  be  tooching  the 
royal  prerogative  in  its  moat  vital  part;  and  Clar- 
endon opposed  the  proceedings  with  all  his  might, 
exhorting  the  king,  his  master,  to  prevent  these 
"excesses  in  parliament" — not  "to  suffer  them  to 
extend  their  jurisdiction  to  cases  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with" — t^to  restrain  them  within  Aeir  proper 
bounds  and  limits" — and  affirming  to  the  same 
eager  listener  that  "this  was  such  a  new  encroach- 
ment as  had  oo  bottom  ;  and  the  acara  were  yet  too 
freah  and  green  of  thoae  wounds  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  the  kingdom  from  such  nsorpation." 
Ia  the  Honse  of  Lords  an  attempt  was  made  to 
defeat  the  bill,  whiefa  proposed  Dothiog  more  than 
that  those  who  voted  the  public  money  for  the  war 
should  see  how  that  money  waa  spent;  but  the 


Commons  hotly  resented  this  interfereoee  with 
their  privileges,  and  threatened  to  impeach  the 
chancellor  and  the  Lady  Castlemaine;  and  there- 
upim  Charles,  in  spite  of  Cbtreodon's  advice  "to 
be  firm  in  the  resolution  he  had  taken,"  ordered 
the  Lords  to  submit,  and  so  the  bill  was  allowed 
to  paas.  Bnt  the  party  that  had  won  this  victoiy 
knew  not  how  to  use  it,  or  could  not  agree  amone 
themselves  as  to  the  division  of  the  personal  profit 
to  be  derived  from  it;  and,  in  the  end,  it  was 
turned  into  a  mockery  by  the  king's  being  alkiwed 
to  appoint  R  commiaaioa  of  his  own  for  anditiDg  the 
sccounts.  Charles  then  told  the  Commona  that 
they  had  dealt  unkindly  with  him — that  tbey  bad 
manifested  a  greater  distrust  than  he  deserved — 
tiiat  be  had  never  broken  hii  word ;  and  perlUunent 
waa  prorogued,  with  evident  ill  humor  on  both 
sides,  and  Buckingham  was  deprived  of  all  his 
places.' 

During  the  session  nn  insurrection,  forced  on  by 
the  detestable  tyranny  of  Lauderdale  and  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  broke  out  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
the  strong-hold  of  the  Coveniinters.  The  people, 
after  being  ridden  over  by  the  dragoons  of  Turner, 
were  excited  by  Semple,  Maxwell,  Welsh,  Goth- 
ry,  and  other  "fiery  ministers;"  and  were  told  that 
the  fire  of  Loodoo  had  put  things  in  aucb  coafosion 
at  court  that  any  vigoroua  attempt  would  disorder 
all  the  king's  nflTairs.  So,  on  the  13tb  of  November. 
Ihey  rose  in  a  mass,  seized  Turner,  and  appointed 
a  solemn  fast-day  to  be  held  at  Lanark.  There 
they  renewed  the  covenant,  and  drew  up  a  mani- 
festo, profeasing  loyalty  to  the  king,  but  calling  for 
a  redress  of  the  grievances  and  oppression  under 
which  they  groaned,  and  for  the  removal  of  epis- 
copHcy.  Lauderdale  was  at  court,  and  so  Sharp 
managed  thia  bishops'  war  with  two  troops  of  hone 
and  a  regiment  of  fuot-guarda.  Delziel,  a  militsry 
man  of  some  reputation,  commanded,  under  the 
archbishop,  in  the  field.  The  insurgents,  whu 
now  begun  to  be  called  Whigaraores,  or  Wbigs, 
were  badly  officered,  and  bad  few  gentlemen  with 
them,  for  all  the  suspected  had  been  '^clapped  up" 
long  before.  On  tho  38th  of  November  tbey  were 
attacked  by  Dalziel  on  the  Peotland  Hilla:  their 
ministers  preached  and  prayed  to  infuae  courage 
into  them ;  and  tbey  sung  the  74tb  and  78tb  Psalms : 
but,  after  stoutly  reaieting  one  charge  of  the  guardi, 
they  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  then  ran  for 
their  lives.  Forty  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  were  taken  prisoners.  Eten 
io  their  first  fury  tbey  had  avoided  the  ahed- 
ding  of  blood,  and  had  even  respected  the  life  of 
the  lawless  Turner;  but  no  mercy  was  shown  to 
them  in  return.  Sharp  could  not  be  mollified  :  ten 
were  hanged  upon  one  gibbet  at  Edinburgh,  loi} 
thir^-five  more  were  sent  back  to  the  west,  anl 
there  banged  up  before  their  own  doors — the  mis- 
isters  of  the  established  church  treating  there  with 
great  harsbnesB*  and  daclariog  them  damned  ts 
all  eternity  for  their  rebellion.  Tho  arcbbtsbop 
made  a  keen  search  for  all  who  bad  been  in  mj 
way  concerned  in  the  insurrection ;  and,  to  extort 
>  Psri.  Hiat— Cbraite,  LUk^Bofntt. 
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roDfession,  he  employed  a  new  tortare  of  an  in- 
fernal description,  called  the  boots,  in  which  the  leg 
of  the  Tictim  was  crashed  hy  a  wedge  drivea  io  be- 
tween the  booe  and  a  case  or  boot  of  iron  in  which 
it  ¥rafl  iDcloeed.  Though  for  the  moat  part  poor 
and  obscure  men,  the  victims  bore  their  anfferings 
with  heroic  constancy,  preferring  death  to  the  be- 
trxying  of  their  friends.  Maccail,  a  young  preach- 
tiT,  was  atrociously  tortured  and  then  executed  un- 
iler  an  unproved  suspicion  :  ha  died  in  a  rapture  of 
joy,  revealing  nothing,  and  professing  his  aiihe- 
reoce  to  the  government.  Dalziel,  a  wild  drunk- 
ard, banged  a  man  because  he  would  not  tell  where 
his  father  was.  and  killed  many  otbera  without  any 
form  of  trial.  When  he  heard  of  any  that  would 
not  go  to  church,  he  quartered  soldiers  upon  them 
10  eat  them  up.  By  these  means  people  were 
forced  to  church ;  and  the  Episcopalian  clergy  be- 
una  to  consider  thnt  a  golden  age  was  coming. 
The  earls  of  Tweeddale  and  Kincardine  went  up  to 
court,  and  represented  to  the  king  that  the  aereri- 
iles  were  excessive  and  dangerous ;  they  obtained 


some  alleviation  of  them;  but  this  was  only  tempo- 
rary and  partial. 

Louis  XIV.,  who  had  now  other  projects  in 
hand,  wished  to  keep  out  of  the  war;  and  Charles, 
being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  plunder 
and  prize-money,  was  well  diapoaed  to  peace.  Ne- 
gotiations between  the  three  powers  of  France, 
Holland,  and  England,  were  opened  at  Breda  ;  but 
hostilities  were  not  suspended,  and  De  Witt,  be- 
ing well  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  Eaglisti 
fleet,  resolved  to  avenge  bis  country  for  the  injury 
it  had  sustained  by  the  destructive,  and,  in  part, 
wanton,  expedition  of  Holmes.  To  save  the  money 
which  parliament  had  voted,  and  to  apply  it  to  his 
own  pleasures,  Charles  had  neglected  to  pay  the 
seamen  and  to  fit  out  the  fleet.  The  streets  were 
again  full  of  starving  sailors  ;  and  only  a  few  second 
and  third-rate  ships  were  in  commission.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  June,  De  Ruyter  dashed 
into  the  Downs  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  anil  and  many 
fire-ahips,  blocked  up  the  mouths  of  the  Medwny 
and  the  Thamea.  destroyed  the  fortifications  nt 


Ddtcb  Plibt  iir  tub  Ubdwav:  llrmiiiM  or  BBXiKHai*.  Prom  b  Drnwlni  of  ttaa  tliM  of  ChulH  II. 


Sbeerness,  cut  away  the  paltry  defensea  of  booma 
and  chains  drawn  across  the  rivers,  and  got  to  Chat- 
l»m  on  the  one  side  and  nearly  to  Gravesend  on 
rtie  other.  The  Royal  Charles,  one  of  the  beat  of 
oor  ihips,  waa  taken  ;  the  Royal  James,  the  Oak, 
«Dd  London  (all  first  rates),  were  burned.  Upnor 
Cutle  had  been  leftwithoot  gunpowder;  and  there 
*u  scarcely  any  gunpowder  or  shot  in  any  of  the 
•hipi.  "I  did  hear,"  says  Pepys,  the  secretary  of 
tl«  admiralty,  "that  there  were  many  English- 
'■uo  00  board  the  Dutch  ships  speaking  to  one 


another  in  English ;  and  that  they  did  cry  and  any, 
We  did  heretofore  fight  for  tickets — now  we  fight 
for  dollars !"  ^   If  De  Ruyter  had  made  for  London 

1  The  fbllowins  ira  ■igniAcant  •otnea  in  the  Mcr'tu'7'i  diu7 ; 
"  Several  mumii  oune  thit  Dumiinf  la  m  to  tell  me  that  :r  I  wonU 
get  their  ticket*  paid  liny  woold  go  and  do  all  thejr  could  a^inat  the 
Dutch ;  bat,  utharwiae,  thev  irguld  not  teotuM  beinf  killed,  and  loae 
all  thejr  have  alrnadj'  foagbl  Tor ;  ao  that  I  was  fornd  to  trf  «hat  I 
oouM  do  to  f>t  ibem  paid.  .  .  .  Aod  iadaed  the  haaru  at  wall  a*  alla«- 
tiona  of  the  eeamea  are  tamed  awa; ;  and  in  the  open  atreeti  in  Wai»- 
piog,  and  up  and  dowo,  the  wirei  hare  cried  publicly,  Thii  cornea  ot 
jrour  not  pajinf  oar  hatbandi  i  and  now  you?  work  is  Diidoae,  at  done 
bj  bud*  that  uidiraMiHl  il  a*-"  Sodm  liime  baron  thii,  while  the 
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at  ODce  be  might  bare  baroed  all  the  shipping  in  j 
the  river ;  but  while  he  whs  in  the  Medway,  Prince 
Rupert  threw  up  aoine  strong  bnttertee  at  Wool- 
wich, Rod  euok  a  number  of  veBsels  to  block  up  the 
pawnge.  After  doing  a  vast  deal  of  mischief,  and 
inflicting  Btill  more  disgrace,  the  Dutch,  at  the  end 
of  Jnoe,  sailed  from  the  Bownst  scoured  the  coast, 
and  then  returned  in  triumph  to  the  Texel.  In 
the  month  of  August  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Breda.  Charles  had  do  great  anxiety  to 
redeem  the  booor  of  his  arms ;  but  he  had  entered 
into  a  secret  treaty  with  the  French  king  for  the 
conquest  of  Spanish  Flanders,  which  was  to  be 
followed,  at  some  not  distant  time,  by  the  sub- 
version of  the  Dutch  republic  and  a  partition  of 
territory.  'While  smarting  under  this  disgrace  and 
loss,  the  people  of  Londoo  had  clamored  for  "  A 
parliament!  a  parliament!"  The  king,  who  had 
raised  ao  army  of  10,000  men  without  their  con- 
sent, called  his  old  parliament  together  on  the  25th 
of  July;  but,  without  allowing  them  to  proceed  to 
any  business,  he  dismissed  them  till  the  month  of 
October.  In  the  interval  Clarendon  wbb  ruined  by 
a  vast  cabal  against  him,  whose  proceedings  were 
so  illegal,  and  whose  motives  were  so  base,  as  al- 
most to  conceal  tlie  real  iniquities  of  that  despotic 
minister.  The  Duke  of  fiuckingbnm,  who  hsd 
made  his  peace  with  Lady  Castlemaine  and  re- 
covered the  king's  favor,  joined  with  Shaftesbury, 
Cliflbrd,  Lauderdale,  Monk,  Sir  William  Coventry, 
and  otherS)  in  a  conceutrated  attack  upon  the  chan- 
cellor, and- they  wero  joined  by  many  members  of 
both  Hous^  some  of  whom  hated  him  as  Cntbo- 
liCB,  some  as  Presbyterians,  and  a  few  as  patriots. 
The  king  himself  had  no  great  sfTection  for  his  old 
servant;  and  Lady  Castlemaine,  the  other  mistress- 
es, and  the  queen,  were  all  his  declared  enemies. 
Even  his  own  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  York,  was 
inimical  to  his  interests,  or  lukewarm  in  regard  to 
them;'  and  he  uudertook  the  unseemly  task  uf 
intimating  to  him  that  the  king  thought  it  best  and 
safest  for  himself  that  he  should  resign  the  great 
seal.  Clarendon  replied  to  this,  that  he  knew 
there  was  a  conspiracy  against  him,  but  that  he 
would  not  be  frighteaed  from  his  post;  that  he 
enuld  not  beUeve  be  was  so  '*  very  odious"  to  the 
parliament;  that  he  would  apeak  with  the  king 
before  be  returned  any  answer.  He  was  sick  of 
the  gout  at  the  time,  and  conlined,  by  tbe  com- 
mon rales  of  decency"  (of  which  he  was  a  great 
observer),  to  his  house,  on  account  of  the  recent 
death  of  his  wife.  The  king  promised  to  go  to  him 
at  his  own  house  on  the  morrow ;  but  several  days 
passed  nod  be  went  not.  The  Duchess  of  York 
repaired  to  his  mnjeety  «'  with  some  passion,"  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Duke  of  Al- 

plmgue  rMfiag  id  IjOndon,  ha  ootM,  "  Did  buiineM,  tlioofh  cot 
mucb,  Ml  tha  Navy  OSra,  becauia  of  the  horriUs  crond  and  loiMDta- 
bla  noan  <if  th«  poor  Mamen  thai  li«  •tarring  in  lIw  ■Ireati  fur  lack  of 
motwj,  which  do  trouble  muI  perplex  dm  tu  the  heart;  and  mar«  at 
BOM,  when  we  were  toga  tbroUBb  them,  for  then  Kbnva  a,  ^hola  hrxn- 
dnd  of  then  Tullawad  m  mm»  mtaiiif,  aame  atreariiif.  mnd  loine 
pnf  inf  to  iu."—Diarf. 

I  Clsnndoa  hiimair  layi  ihtt  Jame*  wu  etnieil  and  wann  in  hii 
bthKlT;  bat  then  are  waDjrrauaiwfiir  ilDulxiiigibucotrectueMoribii 
HHrtioB.  j 


bemarle  (Monk)  accompanied  her.  Other  friendt 
interfered,  but  Charles  told  them  all  that  what  he 
intended  was  for  the  chancellor's  good,  and  tbe 
only  way  to  preserve  him. 

At  bis  majesty's  desire,  Monk  waited  upon  Clareo- 
don  and  told  him  that  what  had  been  done  had  been 
done  under  a  mistake;  that  he  doubted  not  a  pri- 
vate conference  would  settle  every  thing  to  bit 
heart's  content,  and  that  the  king  would  see  him  tbe 
next  morning.  Clarendon  went  at  the  appoiot^d 
hour  to  Whitehall,  and  made  a  desperate  struggle 
for  tbe  preservation  of  bis  posts  and  honors.  He 
asked  the  king  what  fault  he  had  committed  to 
draw  down  his  severity  upon  him*  His  mailer 
told  hinr  that  he  was  assured  that  the  parliament 
was  resolved  to  impeach  him  as  soon  as  they  should 
come  together;  that  his  innocence  would  no  more 
defend  him  against  their  power  than  Uie  Earl  of 
StralTord  had  defended  himaelf  against  them  ;  that 
be  was  sure  his  taking  away  tbe  seal  from  him  at 
this  moment  would  so  well  please  parliament  that 
he  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  preserve  him,  sod  to 
provide  also  for  tbe  easy  passage  of  his  own  busi- 
ness. But  the  chancellor  said  that  he  did  not  fear 
parliament;  that  be  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  be  was  willing  to  deliver  up  the  sesl  or 
withdraw  himself  from  office  at  a  Ume  when  hii 
majesty  would  have  need  of  hooest  servants;  that 
he  could  not  consider  a  favor  was  meant  him.  He 
then  recalled  to  tbe  royal  memory  his  long  services 
to  the  crown,  and  the  discouraging  example  that 
wnuld  be  given  to  others  if  one  so  devoted  sbtfuld  be 
cast  olf.  The  king  spoke  again  of  the  great  power 
of  parliament,  which  he  was  in  no  condition  to  re- 
sist. Tbe  chancellor,  after  using  other  arguments, 
assured  him  that  tbe  power  of  the  parliament  wit 
more  or  leas,  or  nothing,  as  he,  the  king,  pleased  to 
make  it,  and  that  it  was  yet  in  his  power  to  gorera 
them.  In  tbe  warmth  of  the  moment  be  meotioa- 
ed  "the  lady,"  with  some  reflections  and  cautions, 
which  he  afterward  thought  he  would  have  dooe 
better  to  omit.  The  king  rose  and  left  him  with- 
out saying  a  word ;  and.  as  the  chancellor  returoed 
from  Whitehall,  "  the  lady,"  the  Lord  Arlington, 
and  Mr.  May  looked  together  at  bim  out  of  ber 
open  window  **with  great  gayety."'  According  to 
Clarendon's  own  account,  which  we  are  folbwiag, 
"  many  members  of  the  privy  council  and  other 
persons  of  honor"  presumed  to  speak  with  the  king, 
and  to  "give  testimony  of  his  integrity;"  but  hw 
majeaty  ended  their  discourse  by  saying  that  he  bad 
made  himself  odious  to  tbe  parliament,  and  so  was 
no  longer  capable  of  doing  hira  service.  Ob  the 
other  side,  "  the  lady"  and  her  friends  decUred 
that  the  chancellor  was  become  so  imperious  that 
he  would  endure  no  contradiction ;  and  that  the 
king  would  be  inevitably  ruined  by  the  parlinincDt 
if  he  did  not  remove  bim.  After  four  days  Cbarliw 
sent  Secretary  Morrice  with  a  warraot,  under  the 
sign-manual,  to  require  and  receive  the  great  aeal. 
Clarendon,  unable  to  help  himself,  delivered  tbo 
great  symbol,  which  was  presently  transferred  tu 
BridgmaOt  who  had  proved  his  kiyalty  in  the  irinl 
1  Claresdui,  Ufa. 
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of  the  regicidoa.  Clarendon  beliered  tfaflt  tbe  storm 
was  now  blown  over;  but  he  had  otTanded  too 
amuj  parties,  bestdeB  the  kiog  aod  "the  Mj,"  to 
be  Allowed  to  escape  so  easily.  Very  opposite 
parties  detested  him,  both  as  ft  tnnn  and  as  a  minis- 
ter; the  cavaliers  hnted  him  on  Recount  of  the  Act 
of  Indemoity,  aod  the  Presbyterians  hated  him  on 
accoODt  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  bat  it  appears 
that  the  Presbyteriaos  were  not  so  strenuous 
againat  him  as  the  cavaliers,  fearing  that  worse 
might  come.  Tiie  whole  courtly  crew  hnted  him 
becanse  he  preserved  decorum  and  dignity,  and  all 
the  outward  appearances  of  religion  and  virtue;  the 
snrvanta  of  government,  the  office  and  burenu-men, 
hated  him  because  he  was  invariably  stern  and  over- 
bearing; sod  many  a  member  of  both  Honses,  whc 
might  have  approved  of  a  great  part  of  hia  conduct 
aod  excused  the  rest,  was  enraged  at  his  arrogance 
aod  haughtiness. 

On  the  10th  of  October  the  session  was  opened ; 
and  the  Commons  soon  voted  an  address  of  thanks 
to  the  king  for  all  bis  acta  of  grace,'  aod  particniarly 
for  his  removal  of  Clarendon.    The  Lords  joined 
with  the  Commons,  aod  Charles  assured  them  both 
that  he  had  removed  the  late  chanicellor  frorti  his 
service  and  from  his  councils  forever.   If  this  royal 
declaration  were  intended  to  cover  Clarendoa  from 
farther  attack,  it  was  a  fwlure.    The  Commons 
proceeded  to  impeach  him  of  treason,  without  ex- 
amimng  witnesses,  but  simply  apon  the  grounds  of 
common  fame,  as  had  been  done  in  the  cases  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd. 
The  articles  of  impeachment  were  in  number  sev- 
enteen.   The  heaviest  of  the  charges  were,  that  he 
had  advised  tbe  king  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and 
govern  by  a  standing  army,  to  be  maintained  at  free 
qoarters  and  by  forced  contributions;  that  be  had 
traitorously  declared  the  king  to  be  a  papist  or 
iwpiafaly  inclined;  that  he  had  advised  and  effected 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk^  to  the  French  king,  for  no 
greater  price  than  the  amooition,  artillery,  and 
Moras  were 'worth;  that  be  had  betrayed  the  king's 
mcret  conDoils  to  the'  enemy ;  and  that  he  had  been 
gnil^  of  varioni  acta  of  corrofition,  which  were  as- 
■umed  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  his  estate  was 
greater  tfaaa  it  could  possibly  be  by  any  open  or 
Uwfal  means.    Several  things  were  then  unknown 
that  are  now  known ;  but,  even  from  the  materials 
they  had  before  them,  the  Commons  might  have 
framed  a  closer  impeachment.    There  was  some 
foundation  for  the  charge  alwat  the  army ;  but  it 
«u  exaggerated.    The  case  was  this :  when  the 
Dotcfa  fleet  were  burning  our  ships  and  riding  tri- 
umphantly at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  Clarendon 
Klvited  levying  money  aod  provisions  in  the  coun- 
ties for  the  soldiers  that  were  called  out,  telling  the 
king  that  Queeo  Elizabeth  did  all  her  busioess 
in  isas  (the  year  of  the  graad  Armada)  without 
nUiag  a  pariiament,  and  so  might  hia  majesty  for 
ny  thing  he  saw.   His  remariu  tonehing  the  king's 
ivKgioa  were  merely  dropped  in  private  cooversa- 

'  ^'  Mpitwbm,  •  prnclinialifni  hkd  been  iiined  to  eiifurre  th«  law* 
lh«  Boiiiao  Cathfdica,  and  Pott,  *  commitiiuner  of  Ih"  amvy, 
"■d  ^  Mnt  to  tha  Towar. 


tion,  and  the  charge  founded  upon  them  was  not 
urged  with  a  good  grace  by  men  that  equally  doubt- 
ed the  Protestantism  of  Cbaries  and  his  brother. 
In  tbe  sale  of  Dunkirk,  tbe  whole  council  had  gone 
along  with  Clarendon ;  and  tbe  Earl  of  Sandwich' 
aod  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  including  Monk, 
had  more  to  do  with  that  sale  than  the  ehancellor 
had,  although  it  appears  that  tbe  fint  overture,  of 
which  the  Freoch  had  no  expectatioD,  came  from 
Clarendon.  In  his  long  and  secret  coiTespondeDce 
with  the  French  court,  he  probably  betrayed  noth- 
ing that  the  king  wished  him  to  conceal;  but  he 
undoubtedly  revealed  things  which  the  country 
would  have  concealed;  and,  what  was  worse, 
though  not  BO  welt  known  then  as  now,  was  the 
capital  misdemeanor  of  clandestinely  soliciting  pe- 
cuniary aid  for  bis  own  eovereign  from  the  King 
of  France.  Clareodon,  indeed;  first  taught  a  lavish 
prince  to  seek  the  wages  of  dependence  from  a 
foreign  power,  to  elude  tbe  control  of  parliament 
by  the  help  of  French  money:*  and  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel  how  this  beginning  was  followed  up, 
aod  what  were  tbe  efTeeta  of  this  nnnational,  de- 
basing, and  most  pertlona  ^tew.  Whether  upon 
trial  tbe  Commoos  could  have  made  good  any  great 
charges  of  corruption  and  pecnlaUon  may  be  some- 
what uncertain,  as  matters  never  came  to  that  is- 
sue ;  but,  it  should  seem,  that  Clarendon's  grasping, 
money-getting  disposition  was  suflfclently  notorious, 
not  merely  among  the  people,  but  also  among  men 
of  business  who  were  conversant  in  ell  the  affiiirs 
of  court  and  government.  Long  before  this  im- 
peachment was  either  begun  or  thought  of,  Pepys, 
who  was  otherwise  his  ardent  admirer,  snya  that, 
at  a  supper  with  Evelyn,  Sir  William  D'Oyly,  and 
Captain  Cocke,  wherein  they  discoursed  of  the  neg- 
lect of  business,  the  captain  declared,  '>  My  lord 
chancellor,  he  minds  of  getting  of  money,  and  noth- 
ing else;"  and,  OD  anotlier  occasion,  when  calcn* 
lating  bow  he  should  raise  himself,  be  tells  us  that 
Evelyn,  who  was  peiaonally  a  friend  to  Clarendoo. 
assured  him  Uiat  my  lord  chancellor  never  did  nor 
ever  would  do  any  thtog  but  for  money.'  And  as 
Clarendon  was  osteotntioua,  he  built  such  a  house, 
and  collected  raeh  pictureB  and  furniture,  as  ex- 
cited tbe  surprise  of  all  who  knew  the  poverty  In 
which  he  bad  returned  to  England  only  a  few  years 
before.  The  great  house  was  particularly  odious ; 
and  If  the  people  went  upon  a  wrong  scent  in 

>  Eran  RccnrdiDS  tohUowQ  rnatore,  Pejiji,  SutdwichhinHtlf  nid 
— "  Kit  ihauld  in  parliament  be  inquired  ilIo  the  ulliBg  of  DonliUk 
(though  the  nhanrellnr  wu  the  man  that  ivnuld  hare  loM  it  to  Fruce, 
Mjiogf  tho  King  of  Spain  had  no  nraory  to  give  for  it),  ytt  ha  (Sand, 
wich)  will  be  fuuod  to  have  bei>a  the  grealeit  adiiiar  of  it,  which  he 
iia  little  apprehennve  naj  be  called  upoob;  tbii  parliamaoL" — Diary. 

*  Rallnm. 

*  Eveljnt'e  earalter  priaciplee  ud  hia  friendly  feeling  towmrd  Cler- 
endoB  b»a1i  ont  in  manf  inetaneee.  Hie  followini  wai  wriUen  alter 
the  GhBnceIlar*i  fkO :— "Vieitcd  the  lord  chancellor,  to  itboin  hii  maj- 
eetj  had  eent  fur  the  lenli  a  few  dayi  before  ;  1  fonnd  him  in  hia  bed- 
cbambeT,  rery  aad.  The  perliament  had  aecDied  him,  and  he  had  eu 
eniee  at  oont,  eepeciaUj  the  kaflbona  and  ladiee  of  pleaeare,  becnnie 
he  ihwHied  tbem,  and  elood  in  their  waj ;  I  muld  nana  aone  of  th? 
chief.  The  trath  H,  be  nade  few  (iiend*  dvring  hi*  grandear  among 
the  Tojtl  BDlleren,  bat  advanced  the  old  lebela.  He  wa>,  howeTrr, 
thongh  no  con liderabte  lawyer,  one  who  kept  np  the  form  and  eubfiiaTire 
of  thing*  in  Uie  nation  with  more  tnlemnitj  than  eone  wnvid  have  had. 
Be  waa  mj  particnlar  kind  friend  on  all  areiMana" 
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WRB  charged  loosely  in  one  of  the  articles  ofbia  im- 
peachinent  with  inflicting  imprieonmeDt  agaiost  Uw 
in  remote  ialnnda.  garriaons,  and  other  places,  upon 
divers  of  hia  majesty's  subjects  ;  and  of  this  offense 
he  was  unquestioDnbly  guilty;  but  it  suited  not  hii 
prosecutors  to  charge  him  home  with  his  coDstant 
approbation  of  despotic  principles  and  with  (bis 
worst  crimes)  his  fierce  iotolemnce  and  his  perM- 
cution  of  the  Nod -conformists.  Oa  the  13tli  of  No- 
vember Mr.  Edward  Seymour  presented  the  im- 
peachment at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and,  io  the 
name  of  the  Commons,  demanded  that  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  should  be  committed  as  a  tmttor.  The 
Lords  received  the  impeachment,  but  refused  to 
commit  the  earl,  "because  the  House  of  Commons 
only  accused  him  of  treason  in  general,  and  did  not 
assign  or  specify  any  particalar  treason."  Tbn 
Dulie  of  Buckingham,  Bristol.  Arlington,  and  othen 
of  that  party,  including  Monk  and  three  bishopa. 
entered  a  protest  against  the  refusal  of  their  House 
to  commit  upon  the  general  charge.  The  Loner 
Honse  was  thrown  into  a  fury,  and  demanded  a 
conference  with  the  Lords.  Here  Charles  set 
some  of  the  bishops  to  work  to  persoade  the  chan- 
cellor to  be  gone  in  order  to  save  his  own  life  and 
preserve  his  majesty's  peace  of  mind.  Accordiof; 
to  Clarendon's  account,  he  resisted  till  the  39tb  of 
November,  when  the  king  told  bis  son-in-law,  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  he  "oiust  advise  him  to  he 
gone,"  bis  majesty  much  blaming  him  for  not  put- 
ting trust  in  the  bishops  and  in  his  own  royal  word- 
'•The  king,"  continues  Clarendon,  **had  no  soonor 
left  the  duke,  but  his  highness  sent  for  the  Bisbop 
of  Winchester,  and  bade  him  tell  the  cbaocellor 
from  him,  that  it  was  absolutely  Decessary  for  bira 


cnristenmg  it  >>  Dunkirk  House,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  tfaat  that  unlucky  palace  was 
built  and  stocked  by  no  very  honest  means.'  He 

■  Thi»  mignitieenl  (trnclDre,  which  wm  bcg'oa  lonie  time  nrtsr  Ihr 
■■la  of  Dunkirk,  ocrnpted,  tngclher  with  ita  gmrdeii*,  tha  lite  of  Dn*at^ 
■trect  and  AlbeiDirle-itrost,  Piucmdilljr ;  ud  Lha  center  uf  iti  front  ax- 
MCllj  aniwered  to  lha  top  of  St.  Jnmea'i-itreet,  which  ii  comEniniled. 
Btelfo,  a  trmlar,  and  a  fond  judge  of  aoch  (hm^,  aaid  he  had  "  never 
taen  ■  nobler  pile"— that  trtif  part  of  it  waa  italeljr,  aolid,  and  beaa- 
lifol — lhat  ODthing  in  Eoglant)  came  o»r  to  it. 

According  tu  Lord  Dartmouth  (note  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  Burnel'i 
Uiitorr  of  h)a  Own  Timea),  the  furniture  aud  the  pictorei— the  latt  of 
■U  farailr  portrait*  of  the  old  nobilitj — were  pnicored  in  the  fnltowing 
wBj  ;  "  lie  (Clanudnn),  on  the  Sotoretion,  undertook  the  protection 
■■f  thiM  who  had  plundered  and  lequeilered  the  othera,  which  he  verjr 
artfully  contriTed,  bjr  makinii  th«  king  belief*  it  wai  neeemrj  for  hi* 
own  case  and  quiet  to  mak*  hia  •neniei  hia  friend* ;  upon  which  he 
brought  in  tnuat  or  Ihoie  whu  had  been  the  main  inttrumenti  and  pro- 
moter* of  the  Ute  Iroublei,  who  were  not  wanting  in  their  ncknowiedg- 
raenta  in  lha  manner  be  «xp«oted,  which  prodnoed  the  great  hoQie  in 
the  Pictwlilly,  furaithed  chief!;  with  catalier*'  Koodi,  brought  thither 
fur  peace-ofTeringi,  which  the  right  owubii  dunt  oiit  claim  when  they 
were  in  hii  powcuion.  In  my  own  reniemhrance  Earl  Paolett  wm  an 
humble  petitioner  to  hiaaon*  for  leare  to  lake  a  copj  of  his  grandfather 
and  grandmother'*  pidurea  (whol«  length*,  drkwn  bjr  Vandyke)  that 
had  been  plundered  from  Hinton  Si.  G«orge ;  which  wa*  obtained  with 
(rcat  difGciilty,  herauie  it  waa  thought  that  copie*  might  leaien  the 
laloe  of  the  original*.  And  whoever  had  a  mind  to  lec  what  great 
familie*  had  been  plundered  during  the  citil  war*,  might  find  lonw 
remaina  eithfr  at  Clarendon  Hoiiae  or  at  Combiiry."  (Conihury  Piirk, 
together  with  Wychwoiid  Forcit,  in  Oifordihire.  waa  one  of  ibe-lib- 
eral  grant*  made  to  the  chancellor  by  the  kiiu;.)  Nor  doei  thi*  broad 
rharga  of  Lord  Dartmouth  want  th«  aupport  of  atnng  rireumitantial 
evidence. 

The  Londoner*  put  the  main  olTenae*  of  Clarendun  into  a  couplet 
which  wai  *ung  abfiut  the  tlreet*  and  chalkad  upon  the  wall*  — 
"  Three  *ight*  to  be  aeen— 
Dunkirk,  Tangier,  and  a  karrtn  qneem." 
For  It  WM  M  article  of  popular  belief  that  ha  had  knowingly  and  pur- 
piiaaly  ehoeen  a  quean  incapahla  of  bearing  ehildren,  in  order  that  hi* 
own  grandchildren  (the  pngauy  of  the  Doke  of  York  by  hi*  daughter) 
might  lUGCeed  to  the  Ihrune.    For  further  cnrioui  particular*  rehting 
lu  Dunkirk  House,  which  wm  *n>n  sold  and  palled  down,  see  Evelyn 
Hnd  Pepys,  and  the  lata  Lord  Dover'a  "  Uiitonc%l  Inquiries  rstjiecting 
tha  Chsraoter  of  Edwud  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clar«ndM." 
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speedily  to  be  gone,  and  that  he  hnd  the  king's 
word  for  all  that  had  been  undertakea  bj  the  Bish- 
op of  Hereford."  Aod  that  same  rough  Novem- 
ber night,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  infirm  old 
cbaocellor  fled  with  two  servants  to  Erith,  aod  there 
embarked  for  France.  When  bis  departure  and 
safe  srrival  at  Calais  were  koowa  to  bis  friend  the 
Enrl  of  Denbigh,  that  peer  rose  jn  hia  seat  and  snid 
he  had  ao  address  to  the  House  from  the  Eari  of 
ClareudOD,  which  he  deaired  might  be  read.  This 
was  an  apology,  DDder  the  oame  of  an  hnmble  pe- 
thion  and  address,  in  which  the  ei-ehaocellor  de- 
fended himself  agaiost  some  of  the  imputatioiis,  or, 
IIS  he  called  them,  "  foal  aBpirsioDfl,"  of  his  accQsera. 
.\fter  the  paper  had  been  read  in  the  Lords  it  was 
»ent  to  the  Commons,  who  voted  that  it  contained 
much  untruth,  and  scandal,  and  sedition,  and  that 
it  should  be  publicly  burned  by  the  hand  of  the 
hangman.  The  Lords  concurred  in  this  sentence, 
nod  the  paper  was  burned  accordingly.  A  bill  for 
banishing  and  disenabling  the  fugitive  was  soon 
pmed  by  both  Houses.  By  this  bill,  unless  he 
^nrreodered  himself  before  the  Ist  of  February,  he 
was  to  be  banished  for  life ;  disabled  from  ever  again 
holdiag  any  office ;  subjected,  if  he  afterward  re- 
lumed to  Eoglaod,  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason ; 
nod  readered  iacapable  of  pardon  without  the  con- 
>6iit  of  l^a  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Only  Hollis 
and  a  few  others  of  no  Dsme  protested  against  this 
hill.  The  prond  old  man  bore  his  misfortunes  with 
Utie  dignity,  and  he  died  an  eiile  in  France  about 
toveo  years  after  his  flight. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  first  commissioner  of  the 
ireasary,  afterward  Lord  Clifford  and  high  treas- 
urer, the  Earl  of  Arlington,  secretary  of  state,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Ashley,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  afterward  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and 
lord  cbaocellor,  and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  now 
divided  among  them  the  anthori^  aod  profita  of 
piveroment.  The  five  initial  letters  of  their  names, 
pot  together,  spelt  die  word  Cabal,  and  their  do- 
tags  lOBwered  to  this  title,  by  which  their  ministry 
■■  commonly  designated.  Secretary  Morrice,  the 
crcatare  erf"  Monk,  was  sncceeded  by  Sir  John  Tre- 
vor, a  creature  of  Buckingham;  and,  under  the 
Mime  iDflnence,  the  government  of  Ireland  was 
liken  from  Ormond  snd  given  to  Lord  Robarta. 

A.D.  1668.  Some  of  the  acts  of  the  Cubnl  min- 
istry were,  however,  such  as  might  meet  the  ap- 
|>totb1  of  better  aod  purer  politicians  than  the  mem- 
of  the  parliament  of  that  time.  They  took  alarm 
nt  the  daring  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  in- 
fiuled  Spanish  Ftaadera  with  three  armies,  and  was 
threatening  the  independence  of  the  United  Prov- 
incQB,  and,  by  means  of  that  able  diplomatist,  Sir 
Willimn  Tem[de,  they  opened  negotiations  with  the 
crest  De  Witt,  who  was  still  at  the  head  of  the 
patch  repabUc.  The  speedy  result  was,  the  forma- 
lioa  of  the  famed  triple  ailtaoce  between  England, 
Ilonud,  and  Sweden,  with  the  object  of  mediating 
"peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  checking 
'ho  schemes  of  Louis.'    The  French  monarch 

'  Ib  RUiqiiwluac  tba  pay  «f  tlu  Fnttch  kins.  ChartM  tttod  to  fat 
"HilNi  t«  Ua  jlawa  fm  tha  mow  knmUad  umi  impoMilabad 


knew  that  a  league  where  Charles  was  concerned 
could  not  be  lasting,  and,  setting  on  foot  new  in- 
trigues, he,  for  the  present,  made  a  show  of  mod- 
eration, and  in  the  month  of  April  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Atx-la-Chapelle,  retaining  Lille,  Tonroay, 
Douay,  Charleroi,  and  other  places  of  great  strength 
and  importance  in  Flanders,  and  igiving  back  to 
Spain  the  whole  of  Francbe-ComptS,  which  he  had 
overran.  As  a  sample  of  his  public  honesty,  it  may 
be  mentioned  tliBt,  whil»  his  minister  was  actoally 
negotiating  the  triple  alliance  at  the  Hague,  Charles 
was  niaintaioing  a  close  correspondence  at  Paris, 
and,  through  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Rouvigny,  was  making 
overtures  for  a  clandestine  treaty  with  Louis.  The 
Duke  of  York  also  was  bent  upon  this  union  with 
the  despotic  court  of  France,  declaring  that  noth- 
ing else  could  reestablish  the  English  court.'  In 
fact,  it  was  already  the  cherished  project  of  both 
brothers  to  make  the  power  of  the  English  crown 
absolute  by  the  aid  of  Louis  XJ  V.  Parliament  bad 
met  on  the  10th  of  February.  It  was  charmed  with 
the  triple  league — with  its  easenttally  Protestant 
character,  and  with  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  the 
independence  of  PortugaL  By  his  marriage  treaty 
Charles  had  engaged  to  support  the  interests  of  the 
House  of  Braganza,  and  he  had  even  sent  a  small 
body  of  English  troops  into  Portngnl,  where,  though 
left  in  a  miserable,  payless  condition,'  they  had  be- 
haved very  gallantly  at  the  great  battle  of  Evora,  in 
which  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John  of  Austria, 
had  been  completely  defeated.  The  parliament 
was  further  gratified  by  a  treaty  of  commerce  which 
had  been  concluded  with  Spain.  But  all  their  good 
humor  disappeared  at  the  first  blush  of  a  project  of 
religious  toleration.  The  king,  in  bis  speech,  had 
recommended  '>some  course  to  beget  a  better  union 
and  composure  in  the  minds  of  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects in  matters  of  religion;"  and  it  became  known 
that  Bridgman,  now  lord  keeper,  the  chief  baron. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Bishop  Wilkins,  Ashley,  and 
Buckingham  had  laid  the  foundations  (rf  a  trea^ 
with  the  Non*conformiBtB,  on  the  basis  of  a  compre- 
hension for  the  Presbyterians  and  a  toleration  for 
the  minor  Protestant  sects.  The  orthodoxy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  as  powerful  and  as  iotol- 
emnt  as  it  had  been  in  1663.  Members  could  not 
speak  fast  enough  or  loud  enough.  They  declared 
thot  the  only  true  Protestant  religion  and  monarchy 
would  be  subverted;  they  kept  back  the  supplies; 
they  spoke  of  making  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
miscarriages  of  the  late  Dutch  war,  and  into  the 
corruptions  aod  peculations  of  ministers  aod  other 
servantsof  government.  Cbnrlea  wanted  the  money, 
was  alarmed  at  their  fury,  and  gave  up  the  scheme 
of  toleration.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  that  who- 
ever proposed  new  laws  about  religion  must  do  it 
with  a  rope  about  his  neck!  The  Commons  fin- 
ished by  continuing  the  Conventicle  Act  and  inereas- 

Goart  oT  Spain ;  md  Tanida  wma  iulnicMi  to  aak  ftnai  the  SpsiiUt 
ambauadar  "  aa  nnch  inraajr  a*  ha  could  •pan." 

>  Hainoiia  of  Craat  Bntain  and  Inland,  8h  John  Dalrjaiple, 
bart. 

>  Mamoin  of  Ladj  Faatham,  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Fmnahawa,  xu- 
baandor  froia  Chariaa  IL  to  tiia  cusite  oT  PHta|a]  mai  Madrid. 
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ing  its  rigor.'  They  Hdjourned  on  the  8th  of  May 
to  the  11th  of  August,  iit  the  desire  of  the  king, 
who  wisely  interruptdd  a  straggle  which  hud  nrisen 
betweeu  the  two  Hoasea  toaching  a  question  of 
privilege,  and  n  bold  attempt  of  Uie  Lords  to  Extend 
their  jurisdiction  at  the  expense  of  the  CommoDB. 
They  had  voted  a  mipi^y  of  c£310,000. 

The  bishops  and  high-cbarchmen  were  satfafied, 
and  coDtiiioed  to  preodi  divine  right  and  passive 
obedience,  while  tiie  conrt  plunged  more  deeply 
than  ever  into  ddbaachery  and  profhneness.  My 
Lady  Castlemaine  was  now  •*  mightily  ont  of  re- 
vest, the  king  going  little  to  her."  He  had  been 
captivated  by  Mary  Davies,  who  danced  a  jig  mar- 
vek)usly,  and  by  Nell  Owyn,  another  public  actress, 
both  of  whom  he  was  nccustomed  to  introduce  at 
court.  Lady  Castlemaine  retaliated  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  the  king'B  incoDstaOciea  and  her  own.  she  retained 
for  many  years  a  great  iofiaence.'  There  were 
royal*  projects  of  abduction  and  divorce,  adulterous 
if  not  incestuous  intrigues,  which  might  figure  in 
the  Satires  of  Jnvenal,  but  which  can  find  no  i^ace 
in  our  pa^a< 

Parliament  reassembled  'in  October  to  vote  the 
king  more  money*  to  strengthen  the  coercive  powers 
of  the  cbureh,  and  to  do  nothing  else ;  for  they  were 
abmlptly  dissolved  after  a  short  session.  Tbey  were 
not  BO  liberal  as  was  desired,  aud  Charles  vtia  now 
comj^eting  his  arrangements  with  Louis,  which  be 
hoped  would  render  him  forever  independent  of 
piirliamentB.' 

A.D.  1G70.  When  the  Honses  met  ngatn  (on  the 
14th  of  February),  Charles,  contrary  to  English 
usage,  and  in  imitation  of  Louis  XIV.,  went  to  open 
the  session  with  an  escort  of  his  guards.  His  whole 
tone,  too,  was  changed,  and  he  seemed  to  threat- 
en where  he  nsed  to  cajole.  Nor  was  there  any 
Increase  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  to 
meet  this  absolate  bearing.  They  allowed  the  king 
to  speak  eontempbionaly  of  the  coramiasiDD-  for 
auditing  the  public  accbnnta ;'  and,  afVer  voting  Bome 
supplies,  they  separated  like  a  aet  of  venal  eowarda. 
Charles,  and  his  brother,  whose  retig^a  seal  was 
very  different,  but  whoae  love  of  absolute  power  was 
pretty  equal,  though  James  was  the  stendier  despot, 

>  Pepr*  ■■y*>  "  Tbi>  Ikw  agminst  cnnrepticlM  ii  verj  aevora  ;  bat 
Cr»od,  whom  IimMlMn.doMll  mt  that  it  behif  rotmI  Aat  iMpiiti' 
M*tiB(a  nitht  ba  inclodtd.  Dm  IImm  «h  dmiM  mfoa  it,  tod  it  wm 
carried  in  the  negative ;  which  will  give  great  ditguil  to  the  pet^le,  I 
dnubl.  .  ,  .  An  J  thii  buiincii  ofreltgiun  du  diiguit  errrj  ^niSj,  the  par- 
UanwK  b«inf  •dumtnl  afsiiMt  the  Ntm-ccuifDniiiaU,  while  the  Icing 
MMM  lo  Im  willisg  to  ooaatanaan  tham.  Su  wa  an  all  paw  and  in 
piaoea,  God  help  ut  I" 

*  A*  the  king  had  two  artreawa,  to  "  the  lady"  took  In  henelf  two 
•etora — or,  mfaar,  otte  alage-plaf  ar  and  a  n>pe>daiicer !  She  ahu  gain- 
bM  oalmgeoailj.  "  I  waa  lold,"  aaya  the  aoaaipint  Peiqra,  "  that  my 
Lady  Caatiamaina  ia  to  ireat  a  gamMtar  ai  to  im  won  £0,000  in 
out  night,  and  1i<at  £13,000  »  another  night  at  play,  and  hath  pbjped 
XlOOf  and  flHD  at  a  eaat." 

In  tha  following  jmi  (lOTO),  by  wliioh  tima  iha  had  bad  Toar  or  An 
rhildreg,  which  the  king  owaed,  he  clevucd  har  to  be  Dnchaai  of 
Clavolaad,  with  reamEDilar  to  her  hatnral  aoni.  "  Sba  waa,"  nja 
Bnraot,  "a  woBbb  of  gnVt  haaiity,  bnt  mart  aaoraMiwIj  vMoaa  and 
rireDOU* ;  fiwlnh,  bot  impBriooa  ;  verj'  aneaiy  to  the  king,  and  alwaya 
carrying  on  intrigue*  with  other  men,  while  jet  (he  pretended  aha 
waa  jealoui  of  hint.  Hie  paaaion  for  her,  and  her  itraoge  behaficf  to- 
ward him,  did  eo  dbordar  him,  that  oftm  h«  wat  not  naater  nf  hltnaelf 
nor  capaUa  of  tnindinf  bnainaia.*'  Thia  accoant  N  BMra  ibaa  bwaa 
oat  by  a  Tarlety  urnnthoritiea. 

■  Dalrjmple. 


and  Charles  chiefly  loved  absolutism  for  the  cixii- 
mand  it  would  give  him  over  the  paraea,  pens,  and 
tongues*  of  his  people,  conceived  that  it  would  dow  ' 
be  an  easy  task  to  change  both  the  religion  and  gor-  i 
emment  of  the  nation.  They  proposed  to  fortify 
Plymouth,  Hull,  and  Fra-tsmonth.  The  fleet  wat 
nnder  the  dnke,  who  was  BttH  the  lord-admiral;  tfw 
goarda  had  been  increased,  and  it  was  eilealated— 
rather  rashly,  no  doubt — that  both  the  army  anl 
navy  wbnldatand  by  the  king  in  aoy  attempt.  Loaic  ' 
stepped  h»  vHth  offers  <tf  assistaocs  in  men  aad 
money ;  bat  be  drove  a  hard  baigatn,  and  involved  bi!> 
secret  ally  in  a  foreign  scheme  of  gignottc  ioiqottv. 
The  French  monarch  panted  to  croab  the  independ- 
ent republic  of  Holland,  and  to  grasp  the  entin 
Spanish  monarchy,  which  was  then  feebly  held  by  a 
boy,  the  sickly  and  imbecile  Charlea  II..  who  \nr 
not  expected  to  Tive.    He  therefore  proposed:— 

1.  That  he  and  Charles  shoutd  declare  and  make 
war  with  their  united  forces  by  land  andseeopoD 
the  United  ProviuceB,  and  never  make  peaca  or 
trace  nntil  they  had  completely  conqaered  that  na- 
grateful  and  nnoient  repnbKe :  then  Lonis  was  to  . 
give  the  king  of  England  a  part  of  Zealand,  to  pro- 
vide, if  posBible,  a  territory  or  an  indemniiy  for 
Cbarles'syovng  nephew,  WIIHam  Prince  of  Orange. 

2.  That,  in  the  event  of  any  new  r^hta  or  titlw 
accruing  to  bis  Most  Christian  Majesty  (that  i^  on 
the  death  of  the  young  king  of  Spain),  Cbarle* 
should  assist  faim  with  all  bis  force  by  aea  aad  land, 
the  expense  of  that  war  to  be  borne  by  Louis,  and 
Charles  to  have,  as  his  Bbare  of  the  spoil,  Ostenil 
and  Minorca,  and  such  parta  of  Spanish  Somti 
America  as  he  might  chooae  to  conquer  for  bimsHf 
at  his  own  expense  and  risk.  And  then  came  tbr 
more  immediate  or  moat  tempting  part  of  the  lur- 
gain,  which  was,  tiiat  Charlea  was  to  have  an  lanunl 
pension  of  eCSOO.OOO,  to  be  paid  qnarterly  by  tbe 
king  of  Franee,  and  the  aid  of  6000  Freni^  infantry. 
With  this  nsaiatance  he  waa  to  make  a  pnUic  drc-  j 
laratioQ  of  GiAeimty,    Lonis  wlahed  to  begin  nitb 

a  declaration  of  war  againat  Holland  t  Charles,  nith 
his  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion — or 
so  at  least  he  pretended.*  He  also  wanted  mooey 
from  France  before  he  did  any  thing.  To  remote 
these  difficulties  Lonis  employed  Henrietta,  duchev 
of  Orleans,  Charies's  Bister,  who-  came  ever  to  Do- 
ver with  the  fascinating  Mademoiselle  Kerouaille  in 
her  train.  Charles  wavered  in  bis  resolntiona,  aad, 
with  Clifford,  Arundel,  nod  Arlington,  al)  CatborKii 
(Arundel  not  being  of  the  cabinet),  faRy  conclndeil 
the  treaty  on  this  footing  on  the  29d  of  May,  1670.' 
Tbe  Duchess  of  Orleans  returned  with  the  treaty 
to  France,  where  she  died  very  ahort^  after,  nrt 
without  nn  usually  strong  «»ineions  of  being  poi*-  | 

1  AeconlJng  to  Bnmal.  Charle*  ooce  told  I.ord  Entx  that  hr  diJ  aM 
with  to  lil  like  a  Turkiib  aaltaa,  aod  aeotrnRa  hii  ■Dbjerti'  ini^  h^- 
atring ;  bat  be  eogid  not  bear  tlMt  a  aet  of  fellowa  •bonld  imiaire  'i'-" 
hiicdiMhuit 

■  Diipatchea,  Uemoriala,  Ac.  in  Appendix  to  Meaioin  of  Citii 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Sir  John  Dnlrymple,  who  had  the  n>rri<  <iiir* 
prodneing  nany  of  them  from  tbe  friendly  otmcutitf  at  tbe  DtfiAt  Jm 
ABkiraa  Elrangtrca  at  VenaiUe*.  i 

*  Tbe  treaty,  u  finally  concluded  at  Dorer,  ia  gltan  at  Irnttk  ">  | 
Dr.  Lingard  (Hiat.  Eiig )  from  tha  oritinal,  ia  poaariiiiia  of  I"  *' 
Cliffiwd. 
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ooed  by  her  haabaod.  MaderooiKelte  Kerouaille  be- 
came miatreaa  to  Chsrtei,  Dachesa  of  Portamouth, 
ice;  aod,  u  she  served  his  ioteresta  well  io  maay 
fttja,  Lonii  XIV.,  in  1673,  gave  her  a  Freoch  title 
and  eatata.  Of  the  Cabal  mioiatry  ooly  CliflTord 
and  AriiDgtoD  were  admitted  into  the  aecret  of  the 
treaty;  aod,  the  better  to  keep  BnckiDghaoi,  Ashley, 
and  Lauderdale  io  the  dark,  they  were  employed 
upon  a  Bimuhted  treaty,  ia  which  Charlea'a  change 
orreligioD  was  omitted. 

When  parliament  reasBembled  in  the  moDth  of 
October,  the  badge  of  corruption  and  slavery  was 
•till  more  cooapicuoua  on  the  majority  in  the  Com- 
moDs.  They  voted  an  extraordinary  supply  for  the 
■ury,  because  they  were  told  by  the  court  that  the 
Preach  king  was  enlarging  hia  fleet  and  required 
lookiDg  -after.  In  providing  the  ways  and  meana, 
tbey  had  put  a  tax  upon  land,  a  tax  upon  stock,  a 
tax  upon  law  proceedings,  a  tax  upon  aalaries,  Sec. 
hwaa  asked  why  a  tax  ahould  not  be  put  upon  play- 
hoGBflfl  1  It  was  auBwered,  that  the  pbyen  were  ' 
the  king's  aervanta,  and  a  pert  of  his  pleasure.  Sir 
Jahn  Coventry  put  a  question,  which  was  taken  as 
I  gnus  reflection  on  the  king's  amours,  and  the  un- 
locky  member  was  denounced  with  fury  at  court. 
It  was  aaid  that,  if  this  were  allowed  to  pasa,  worse 
disloynlty  would  follow;  that  it  would  grow  into  a 
fushioa,  aod  that  it  was  tberdfore  fit  to  take  auch 
HTere  notice  of  this  slip  as  should  stop  people's 
monlha  for  the  future.'  "The  Duke  of  York," 
says  Barnet,  "told  me  he  aaid  all  he  could  to  the 
king  to  divert  him  from  the  resolution  he  took,  which 
vu  to  aeod  some  of  the  guards,  aod  watch  in  the 
itreeta  where  Sir  John  lodged,  and  leave  9  mark 
npoo  him.  Sands  and  Obrian,  and  some  others, 
went  thither,  and,  as  Coventry  was  going  home, 
tbey  drew  aboat  him.  He  stood  dp  to  Che  wall  and 
■niched  the  flam6«au  oat  of  his  servant's  hand,  and, 
with  that  ID  one  baud  and  his  aword  in  Che  other,  be 
defended  himself  so  weU  that  he  got  more  credit  by 
it  than  1^  all  the  actions  of  his  life.  He  wounded 
lome  of  them,  bat  was  soon  disarmed ;  and  then 
tbey  cDt  his  noae  to  the  bone,  to  teach  him  to  re- 
member what  respect  he  owed  to  the  king;  and  ao 
they  lefi  him,  aod  want  back  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
month'a,  where  Obriau's  arm  waa  dressed.  That 
mntler  was  execnted  by  orders  from  tjie  Duke  of 
MoDmoQth,  for  which  he  waa  aeverely  censured, 
iKcausa  he  lived  then  id  profeasioos  of  friendship 
wttfa  Coventry,  ao  that  hia  subjection  to  the  king 
wia  not  thought  an  excuse  for  directing  so  vile  an 
Utempt  00  hia  friend,  without  sending  him  aecret 
notice  of  what  waa  designed.  Coventry  had  hia 
nose  so  well  sewed  up  that  the  scar  waa  acaree  to 
be  diacemed."   This  outrage  was  so  atrocious  that 

'  VcTf  wreie  Dodc*  had  been  Ukan  of  other  ilipi  before  tbj*.  Id 
we  the  PnhtMH  ami  Bppmtice*  ^oat  MoorfieU*  took  the  libaitjr  to 
pvOdowKMitaia  bmlMlii  ud  tkan  Is  that "  tiMj  did  iUiBOan- 
ititbtf  tlwMMlm  with  pqlUiif  down  tlM  litda  brathale  and  did  not  go 
ini  pall  duwB  the  gnmt  one  M  WhitchaU."  Eigkl  of  the  ringleaden 
tkcM  rioters  and  raoeon  were  euademiMd  to  die ;  bat  Ihia  did  niit 
U  Ike  coapeHtioN  and  cinntatioa  of  «  bittw  Mtire,  in  the  ahape 
•'■fcUtiaa  ID  tka  Unff*i  iHttnw.  fnn  th*  poof  pfoatitBtw  whoaa 
bMM  bad  bMV  p«IM  ton.  "Thu,"  adds  Panra,  "aluws  (hat  the 
KM  Ml  looee,  and  cmm  Id  a  fnal  dimgiid  at  tits  Unf ,  w  nmit, 
*r  rn*>wMat.** 

VOL.  ui, — 44 


even  that  parliament  could  not  overlook  it  T^ey 
passed  a  bill,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Coventry 
Act,  making  cutting  and  maiming  a  capital  offense: 
but  they  had  not  courage  sufficient  to  bring  the 
kiog'a  bastard  or  aoy  of  his  bravoes  to  trial.  Lord's 
DOsea,"  aaid  Sir  Robert  Holt,  io  the  course  of  the 
debate,  "  are  even  as  our  oosea,  and  not  of  steel ;  it 
concerns  the  Lords  as  well  as  us — as  in  Lord  Or- 
mond's  case."  Here  allusion  was  made  to  ootrages 
committed  the  same  year  by  a  very  conspicuous 
villain,  the  noted  Colonel  Blood.  This  desperado, 
with  five  other  ruffians,  had  seized  the  Duke  of 
Orraond  as  he  was  returning  from  a  public  dinner 
in  the  city,  dragged  him  out  of  his  coach,  mounted 
him  behind  one  of  the  gang  on  horseback,  to  whom 
they  bound  him  fast,  and  rode  off  with  him  toward 
Tyburn,  with  a.  design  to  hang  him  there,  to  revenge 
the  deatha  of  Blood's  fellow-conspirators,  who  were 
executed  for  a  plot  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin 
in  1663 :  but,  io  the  way  thither,  his  grace  made  a 
shift  to  dismount  hia  man,  and  while  they  lay  strug- 
gling together  on  the  ground,  his  domestics,  who 
had  been  alarmed  by  his  coachman  and  some  people 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  came  up  to  his  assistance. 
Blood  then  let  go  hu  hold,  and  made  off,  firing  a  pis- 
tol at  the  duke.  So'  villainous  ao  attempt  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  aod  a  proc- 
lamation was  issued  offering  a  thousand  pounds  re- 
ward to  aoy  man  who  should  discover  any  one  of 
the  assaasina ;  and  the  like  sum  and  a  free  pardon 
to  any  one  of  the  band  who  ahould  betray  the  rest. 
But  no  discovery  was  made  till  Blood  himself  was 
taken  the  next  year  in  a  most  daring  attempt  to 
carry  off"  the  crown  of  £ngland  out  of  the  Tower. 
"  The  king,"  saya  Ralph,  had  the  curiosiQr  to  see 
a  villain  of  a  size  and  complexion  ao  extraordinary ; 
aod  the  Duke  of  Ormood  remarked  upon  i^  that  the 
man  need  not  despair,  for  surely  no  king  should  wish 
to  see  a  malefactor  hut  with  intention  to  pardon  faim.'* 
Blood'a  behwior  before  the  king  is  deacribed  as  be- 
ing aa  extraordinary  as  his  axploita.  It  is  said  that 
he  not  only  avowed  his  crime*,  but  seemed  to  glory 
in  them — observing  that  his  attempt  on  the  crown 
he  could  not  deny,  and  that  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
he  would  not;  that,  upon  being  asked  who  were  his 
associates,  he  replied  that  he  would  never  betray  a 
friend's  life,  nor  ever  deny  n  guilt  in  defense  of  his 
own  ;  that  he  even  confessed  that  he  had  once  been 
engaged  in  a  plot  to  shoot  the  king  with  a  carabine, 
for  hia  severities  to  the  godly,  when  his  majesty 
went  to  swim  tbe  Thames  above  Batteraea;  but 
that,  struck  by  an  awe  of  mojesty,  hia  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  not  only  gave  over  the  deaign,  but 
oUiged  his  confederates  to  do  the  same.  It  is  ad- 
ded that  he  boasted  of  his  indifference  to  life  or 
death,  bat  said  that  the  matter  was  of  more  conse- 
quence to  his  majesty,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
hundreds  of  his  friends,  yet  undiscovered,  who 
were  all  bound  to  each  other  by  the  atrongest  of 
oaths  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  of  the  fraternity. 
Charles,  it  is  said,  waa  touched  pleasantly  in  his  vani- 
ty and  very  unpleasantly  in  his  fears,  and  thought  it 
most  advisable  to  be  friends  with  such  a  desperado. 
Blood  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  hu  pardon  wis 
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accompanied  with  the  gnat  of  an  estate  in  Ireland 
worth  d£500  n-yenr.  Nor  was  this  nil:  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  all  the  privacy  and  intimacy  of  the  coart 
— becHine  a  personal  favorite  of  the  king' — was  con- 
Btaotly  seen  about  Whitehall — '^and,  by  a  pHrticular 
afTectRtion,  oflenest  in  the  very  room  where  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  was."'  "Ail  the  world,"  anys 
Carte,  "stood  amaeed  at  this  mercy,  countenance, 
and  fiiTor  shown  to  bo  atrocious  a  innlefnctor,  tke 
reatoni  and  meaning  of  which  they  could  neither  see 
nor  comprehend.  The  general  opinioo,  at  the  time, 
was,  that  Blood  was  put  upon  the  assaasinafron  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land (late  Lady  Castlemnine),  who  both  hated  the 
Duke  of  Ormoad  mortally.'"  And  it  is  considered 
probable  that  the  nidiaa  acted  from  n  double  motive, 
and  not  simply  out  of  revenge  for  Ormond's  having 
hanged  eorae  of  his  friends  seven  years  before.  Or. 
mond'a  son,  the  gallant,  free-spoken  Lord  Ossory, 

>  Blood  wu  iromfldiitelf  kdmittml  Into  Kbit  wu  called  the  Tcrj  best 
vocieljrl  On  the  lOih  of  Maf,  JGTI,  wbea  hi*  axploil*  were  fresh, 
Evelyn  mentioDi—'* Dined  at  idj'  lord  treasurer'!,  where  dined  Hons, 
de  Grammont  and  teTcrat  French  noblemea,  and  one  Blwid,  tbsl  inipn- 
dent,  bold  fellow,  who  had  not  lim^  before  attempted  to  steal  the  ini' 
perisl  crown  itself  oat  of  the  Tower,  prateading  eariomty  of  seeing  the 
reg&liB  there,  when,  stabbing  the  keeper,  though  not  mortally,  he  biildly 
went  away  wiih  it  through  all  the  guards,  taken  only  by  the  accident 
of  his  borse  falling  duwa.  How  he  came  to  be  pardoned,  and  eren  re- 
enieed  in  fa*ur.  aol  only  after  this,  bu  aeveral  other  uploita  almost  tis 
daring  both  in  Irttand  and  here,  I  oouU  never  come  to  understand. 
Some  faelieved  he  became  a  spy  of  aeTsrsl  parties,  being  well  with  the 
sectaries  and  enthasiasts,  and  did  his  majesty  aervice  that  way,  which 
none  alive  coold  do  se  well  as  he  ;  bat  it  was  certainly,  as  the  boldeat 
attempt,  so  the  only  treason  of  this  sort  that  was  ever  pardoned.  The 
man  had  not  only  a  daring,  but  a  villainous,  onmerciful  look  ;  a  false 
eoilnta nance,  but  very  well  spoken,  and  dangeroDSly  intinualing." 

*  Ralph.  *  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ornond. 


tnid  BucLinghom,  in  the  king's  presence,  tbst  hp 
knew  very  well  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
design.  "And,  therefore,"  tMintrnoed  bis  lordship, 
"  I  give  you  fair  warning,  if  my  father  comes  to  a 
violent  end  by  sword  or  pistol — if  he  dies  by  the 
hand  of  a  mfliaa,  or  by  the  more  secret  way  of 
poison — I  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  first  n- 
thor  of  it :  I  shall  consider  yon  as  the  assassin— I 
shall  treat  yoQ  as  SQch  ;  and,  wherever  I  meet  yoa. 
I  shall  pistol  yon.  thongh  yon  stood  behind  the  king  * 
chair ;  and  I  tell  it  yon  in  his  majesty's  presence, 
that  yon  may  be  anre  I  shall  keep  my  word.'"— 
[Our  omissions,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  are  nnmrr- 
oufl,  but  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  few  of  these  df- 
tails,  in  order  to  convey  a  true  notion  of  this  reiga-] 
The  chief  slate  performances  of  the  next  ye»r 
(1671)  were  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  Noo-cod- 
formista,  » to  the  end  that  these  might  be  more 
sensible  of  the  ease  they  should  have  whan  the 
Catholics  prevailed;""  a  public  proclainaUoo  nM'l'* 
by  Charles,  that  as  he  had  alwaya  adhered  to  the 
true  religion  established,  so  be  wouM  atill  emphf 
bis  utmost  care  and  neal  in  its  maintenance;  and 
hurried  preparations  for  that  joint  war  with  Loui*. 
who  was  bound  to  make  England  a  Catholic  and  in 
absolute  monarchy.  De  Witt,  who  ^uapected  Trom 
the  beginning  where  the  first  blow  wonkl  ftU< 
had  certainly  more  than  an  inkling  of  the  DoTer 
treaty,  and  who  felt  that  the  vaunted  triple  allinnf 
was  now  a  mockery,  concluded  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  the  bewildered  and  insoh«l 
court  of  Spain.    Louis  imperiously  denMiDded  fni'* 

>  Life  of  the  Dnke  of  Ormoiid.  *  Life  of  Jw*. 
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that  court  a  free  pnssage  throDgh  the  SpBDish 
Netherlands  ia  order  to  humble  the  Hollnadert ; 
nod  told  them  that  if  tbej  refused,  be  would  force 
his  way  with  60,000  men. 

A-D.  1672.    Charles  attempted  to  keep  on  the 
mask  to  the  last  moment.    He  offered  himself  as  a 
iDediator,  and  he  probably  imposed  for  some  time 
both  upon  tfae  Spaniardi         tba  Datob.  Bat 
Loais  wai  dow  ready,  aod  hii  aatellite  rushed  into 
the  war  like  a  robber  and  a  pirate*   Dnriug  ooe  of 
iboae  long  fH^rogatioos  of  parliament  which  were 
BOW  becoming  so  frequent,  he,  with  the  adTice  of 
the  Cabal  mioiaters,  aod  without  the  least  opposi- 
tion from  any  one  member  of  his  conncti,  on  the 
■2d  of  Jananry,  suddenly  shut  up  the  exchequer,  an 
ict  which  amounted  to  an  avowed  national  bank- 
roptcy,  and  which  had  the  immediate  effect  of 
Epreading  ruin  fiir  and  wide,  aod  of  entirely  uproot- 
ing credit.    This  was  the  robbery ;  now  for  tbe 
piracy.   Before  any  declaratioa  of  war,  and  while, 
u  he  thought,  the  Dutch  were  relying  upon  him 
u  a  mediator  and  friend,  be  detached  Sir  Robert 
Holmes  hi  capture  the  homeward  bound  Smyroa 
fleet  of  Dutch  merchaotmeD,  whose  freight  was 
•opposed  to  be  worth  a  million  and  a  half  sterliog. 
Holmes,  afterward  a^led  "the  cursed  beginner 
of  tbe  two  Dutch  wars,'*  fell  in  with  this  rich  fleet, 
■ad  attacked  it;  but  he  found  it  bo  well  prepared 
that  be  was  beaten  off,  and,  after  two  days'  hard 
(igbtiog,  he  got  little  or  nothing  save  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  the  attempt.    Then  Chertea,  sorely  dis- 
Rppomted  of  his  expected  prey,  declared  war;  and 
bis  ally,  Louis,  put  forth  his  ordinance,  proclaim- 
ioj  his  intention  of  "  runaing  down"  the  Dutch. 
De  Witt  was  well  prepared  at  sea ;  aod,  on  the 
38th  of  May,  tbe  brave  De  Ruyter  attacked  tbe 
eomlHaed  £ogliah  and  French  fleets  at  Solebay. 
The  English  were  eommaoded  by  the  Duke  of 
York  sod  Lord  Sandwich  t  tbe  French  by  D'Es- 
trfies.  La  Rabiniere,  and  Du  Qnesne.   The  battle 
wuterriUe,  wliich  never  fiiiled  to  be  the  case  when 
Dutefa  met  Eogliab ;  but  the  French,  whose  navy 
was  in  its  infancy,  were  very  careful  of  their  ships 
■od  men,  as  they  were  afterward  in  other  sea- 
fights.    There  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a 
atsadiDg  order  to  the  French  admirals  tbat  they 
thonld  risk  as  little  as  possible,  and  promote  all 
occaeioDa  for  the  Dutch  and  English  naviea  to  de- 
stroy each  other.    The  Dutch  vice-admiral.  Van 
Gkrat,  was  killed — Uie  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  blown 
np  by  a  fir«-ahtp  aod  perished,  with  nearly  all  his 
crew— and  tfae  Duke  of  York  was  weH-nigb  shar- 
ing the  aame  Ate.*   After  fighting  from  morning 
tiHeveaiDg,  the  fleets  separated,  miaerably  shatter- 
ed, and  with  no  very  apparent  advantage  on  either 
tide.    Meanwhile  Louis,  threatening  to  drown 
thoee  sbopkeepera  in  their  own  ditches,  was  march- 
ing to  the  Khtne  with  100,000  men,  commanded 
h;  those  great  and  experienced  generals,  Turenne, 
Cmit,  and  Luxembourg,  and  with  money-chests 
filled  with  gold,  to  bribe  and  to  buy.    He  crossed 
>1m  Rhine  almost  vritboat  a  show  of  opposition, 

'  U  Ittaiiaic,  tlu  rMradninl  of  ihm  Fmch,  dM  of  Ua  «amda 
mwabarioduniinhtir. 


overran  three  .of  the  seven  United  Provinces,  and 
spread  such  consternation  in  the  great  trading  city 
of  Amsterdam,  that  the  municipal  authorities  pro- 
posed sending  their  keys  to  tfae  conqueror.  Even 
the  great  De  Witt  despaired,  aod  suggested  the 
hievitoble  necessi^  of  submission.  But  behind  the 
river  Maaa  and  the  broad  dikes  of  South  Hollaod 
tbere  lay  a  phlegmatic  youth  who  never  knew  de- 
spair, and  who  was  destined  to  cheek  the  proud 
monarch  of  France  in  his  prime — to  oppose  him 
with  marvelous  penevennce  through  thir^  years, 
and  to  orgaoiM  a  ^stem  which  triumphed  over 
him  io  his  old  age.  This  was  William  of  Nassau, 
prince  of  Orange,  who  was  then  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  of  a  sickly  habit  of  body,  and,  as  yet,  of  no 
experience.  He  was  tbe  posChumoos  child  (by  the 
daughter  of  our  Charles  I.)  of  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  rendered  the  stndtholderate, 
which  had  become  almost  hereditaiy  in  his  hooae, 
so  odious  by  his  tyranny,  and  dose  imitations  of 
tbe  proceedings  of  absolute  njonarchs,  that,  upon 
his  prematare  death  in  the  year  1650,  die  States 
had  abolished  for  ever  that  supreme  maj^traey. 
and  created  a  sort  of  president  io  tbe  person  of  the 
penaioDary  ItAin  De  Witt,  who  not  only  adminis- 
tered the  affaira  of  government,  bat  took  charge  of 
the  education  of  the  young  prince.  At  the  present 
terrible  crisis  the  Dutch  remembered  that  it  was 
the  princes  of  Orange  that  had  first  made  them  an 
independent  people  by  rescuing  them  from  the 
atrocious  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  *,  and  as,  besides 
the  prestige  of  his  name,  young  William  had  given 
indications  of  nousual  prudence  and  conduct,  they 
resolved  to  intrust  him  wjth  tbe  supreme  command 
of  all  their  forces.  De  Witt,  who  could  not  prevent 
this  appointment,  induced  the  republican  party  to 
bind  tbe  prince  by  an  oalb  to  observe  the  edict  of 
tbe  abolition  of  tbe  stadtboUerate.  and  never  ad- 
vance himself  to  that  ofRce.  But  now,  the  people 
seeing  their  towns  and  garrisons  foil  daily  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  began  to  suspect  the  fidelity 
of  De  Witt,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself,  had 
contracted  an  alliance  with  the  French  in  the 
courae  of  the  preceding  war  between  Holland  and 
England,  end,  still  more  unfortunately,  had  now 
recommended  treating  with  tbe  haughty  and  un- 
generous Louia.  The  two  parties  had  always  been 
inveterate  against  each  other,  and  now,  while  the 
republicans  blundered,  the  Orangeista — the  quaai- 
royalists — who  bad  long  been  deprived  of  tbe  honor 
and  emoluments  of  office,  intrigued,  and,  ^thont 
doubt,  fonned  the  popular  fury  into  a  flame.  At 
Dort,  at  Rotterdam,  at  Amsterdam,  and  Middle- 
burgb.  the  people  rose  and  called  for  a  stadtholder ; 
the  pensionary  De  Witt  and'  his  brothei;  were  bar- 
barously murdered  at  tbe  Hague;  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  being  absolved  from  his  oath  both  civilly 
and  canonically,  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  bands.  Wtllinm  rewarded  the  assassins; 
and  then,  with  an  undivided  command,  and  all  the 
resonroes  of  the  country  at  his  disposal,  ho  made 
bead  against  tbe  Franch.  Amsterdam  was  saved 
by  inundating  the  surrounding  country ;  aod,  wbere- 
aver  tiie  enemy  attempted  an  advance,  tho  dikes 
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,wera  cDt  aod  the  country  kid  ooder  water.  The 
wnrlike  Bishop  of  Munater,  an  My  of  King  LoaiB, 
Mras  foiled  at  Uie  siege  of  GroDiDgea;  aod  Willinm 
bent  the  FreDcb  in  seferal  smart  attacks.  He  al- 
ready showed  all  the  coolneasi  and  elosenesB,  and  ia- 
viacible  taciturnity  of  bis  great  ancestor,  the  found- 
er of  the  Batnviaa  independence,  whom  the  Span- 
iards bad  used  to  call  "Silence."  His  plans  were 
nerar  known  till  they  were  put  into  execution  ;  and 
HO  close  was  he  that,  when  be  had  done  one  thing, 
no  one  knew  what  he  wooM  attempt  next.  One 
of  bis  colonels,  after  the  afiair  of  Woerden,  asked 
him  what  was  his  next  great  design.  "Can  you 
keep  a  secret  1"  said  the  prince.  I  can,"  said  the 
colooel.  '^Aod  so  can  I,"  said  William.  As  the 
war  was  no  longer  a  pleasant  promenade,  Loaia 
retamed  to  hb  capital,  laeving  Tareoue  to  manage 
the  war.  Charles  sent  over  6000  English  auxilia- 
rieai  under  the  command  of  his  bod  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  These  troops  did  Teiy  little  to  assist 
the  French,  who  paid  them ;  Rud  an  attempt  made 
upon  the  coast  of  Zealand,  by  the  united  fleet  of 
France  and  England,  failed  altogether.  Turenne 
remained  master  of  many  important  places,  but,  at 
the  end  of  this  campaign,  be  was  convinced  that 
the  conquest  of  Holland  would  be  do  easy  matter. 

A.D.  1673.  After  a  recess  of  nearly  n  year  and 
H  half,  parliament  met  io  the  month  of  February. 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  the  moat  crafty  of  the  Cabal, 
and  DOW  Eaii  of  Shaftesbury  and  lord  chancellor, 
undertook  to  justify  the  shutting  of  the  exchequer, 
and  to  prore  that  the  war  with  Holhmd  was  a  na- 
tional war,  which  ought  to  he  prosecnted  with 
vigor,  aod  never  ended  till  the  Dutch  were  ruined. 
The  CommoDs  (some  of  the  leadera  of  the  opposi- 
tion had  been  bribed  highly)  voted  c£l,S0O,O0O,  the 
sum  proposed  by  the  court ;  but  tbey  fell  with  vio- 
lence upon  a  declaration  of  indulgence  which  the 
king,  by  the  advice  of  Shaftesbury,  had  thought  fit 
to  issue  during  the  recess.  The  minister  saw  the 
mighty  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  himself  and 
party  if  be  could  win  over  the  Nou-confor mists,  and 
the  court  calculated  that  the  papists  should  partake 
lai^ely  in  the  indulgence.  The  Duke  of  York, 
blinded  by  his  religious  zeal,  was  for  a  pliun  decla- 
ration of  conversion  to  the  Roman  church;  but 
Charles,  mfinitely  leas  seakine,  Was  alive  to  all  the 
danger  of  auch  a  step.  Bound,  however,  as  he  was 
to  France,  it  was  necessary  to  do  something,  aod 
he  fancied  that,  by  snepending  all  the  penal  laws  in 
matters  of  religion,  he  was  giving  the  papists  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  by  degrees  all  that  tbey 
had  lost  since  the  Reformation.  Certain  it  is  that 
parliament  regarded  the  declaration  of  indulgence 
in  this  light,  and  that  the  Non -con  for  mists  of  all 
sects  preferred  remaining  as  they  were — oppressed 
imd  persecuted — to  participating  in  a  toleration 
with  tiie  Catholics.  The  Commons,  after  a  stormy 
debate,  passed  a  resolution*  •*  That  penal  statutes, 
in  matters  ecclesiastical,  can  not  be  suspended  but 
by  act  of  parliament,  and  that  an  address  and  pe- 
tition, for  satisfaction,  sbonld  be  presented  to  the 
king." 

At  firat  Charlea  made  a  show  of  redstance,  and 


was  supported  by  the  Hoaae  of  Lorda;  but  his 
resolution  soon  gave  way,  BDd  be  not  onty  recalled 
his  deelaratioD,  bnt  also  aasented  to  a  bill  to  check 
the  growth  of  popery,  which  waa  pasaed  under  the 
name  of  the  Teat  Act  By  tbia  Intolermnt  law, 
which  remained  to  disgrace  the  atatute-book  eveo 
to  our  own  days,  all  who  refused  to  take  the  oatbi 
aod  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  church  of  England,  formally  renouncing  the 
fundamental  Catholic  doctrine  of  traosubstaotistioo. 
were  debarred  from  all  public  employments.  Ths 
great  question  of  the  eucharist  apart,  the  Protestant 
dissenters  rejected  the  Anglican  sacrament,  and 
therefore  this  test  excluded  them  as  well  as  the 
papists.  For  their  concurrence  in  patting  down 
the  royal  declaration,  they  had  expected  more  lib- 
eral treatment  from  the  zealoU  of  the  church  of 
England;  bnt  they  were  amused  and  doped  by  a 
&ctitioas  bill  for  repealing  some  of  Uie  peraecoting 
laws  especially  directed  against  their  worship :  the 
bill  never  came  to  any  thing,  and  the  PresbyterinDS  i 
aod  Non-conformists  were  shut  out  from  all  offices 
of  trust  more  than  they  had  been  before.  Upon 
the  passing  of  the  Test  Act,  Clifford,  the  popish 
lord  treasurer,  resigned  his  staff ;  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  whose  religion  was  equally  well  known,  gave 
up  bis  office  of  lord  high  admiral.  Charles  thought  i 
it  was  absurd  that  bis  brother  should  not  conform 
in  all  outward  appearance,  and  take  the  vcrament 
by  law  established,  in  order  to  keep  his  eommaod; 
but  if  James'a  conscience  had  been  as  pliant  a*  his 
brother'a,  nothing  that  he  could  have  done  wonid 
have  removed  the  coaviction  that  he  had  set  his  lifs 
and  soul  npon  the  reatomtion  of  the  oM  religion. 
Hia  firat  wife,  Anna  Hyde,  the  daughter  of  ths 
ultra-Anglican  Clarendon,  had  died  with  a  public 
and  ostentatious  profession  of  popery ;  aod  he  nu 
now,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  parliament,  on  the 
point  of  marrying  an  Italian  princess  of  the  very 
Catholic  House  of  Este.  It  was  during  a  moet 
violent  debate  upon  the  subject  of  this  marringe 
that  Charles  suddenly  prorogued  parliament,  on  ibe 
4th  of  November.  Soon  after  the  prorogation,  tlis 
king  took  the  great  seal  from  Shaftesbury  and  gave 
it  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  as  lord  keeper.  The 
other  members  of  the  Cabal  ministry,  Arlington, 
Buckingham,  and  Landerdale,  were  in  seeoiing 
odium  at  eonrt ;  and  Clifford,  who  had  reaignad  i» 
account  of  the  teat,  waa  nnexpeetedly  aaccM^s)! 
by  Sir  Thomas  Oaborn,  **a,  gentleman  oi  Yoik- 
shire,  whose  estate  waa  much  sunk,**  bnt  who  was 
>*a  positive,  undertaking  man.**  Osboru,  crested 
lord  treasurer  and  Earl  of  Danby,  became  in  effect 
prime  minister ;  and  we  now  enter  upon  the  Danby 
administration,  which  was,  in  many  respects,  more 
iniquitous  than  that  of  the  Cabal.  Shaftesbury 
once  carried  his  splendid  abilities,  bis  cunning,  aod 
remorseleasness  into  the  service  of  opposition,  and 
became  a  patriot  because  be  could  not  be  the  su- 
preme minister  of  an  absolute  king. 

A.D.  1674.  The  parliament  reassembled  on  the 
7tb  of  January.  The  king,  alarmed  at  the  repcon 
which  had  got  alvoad  touching  the  Dover  tretty, 
solemnly  declared  that  be  had  been  very  atiangely 
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BHrapraMBted— Aat  he  hui  no  aecret  or  diinger^ 
oni  i^eament  wfaaterer  with  France.  The  Com- 
mooa  dunked  htm  for  bia  care  of  the  Proteataot 
religion,  bnt  spoke  omtDoualy  of  popish  plots  and 
detpente  designs,  and  called  for  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  Then,  gnided  by  Shaftesbury,  they 
horled  their  thnnders  at  a  part  of  the  late  Cabal 
niDiBtry.  Clifford  was  out  of  their  reach,  for  he 
died  soon  after  resigDing  the  treasurer's  staff ;  but 
Arlington,  Buckingham,  nod  Laoderdale  were  de- 
DOBBced  as  dangerous  mioisters  and  coonaelore 
(bst  oo^t  to  be  removed  forerer  from  the  king's 
peseoce.  But,  io  part  through  the^avor  of  the 
osw  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  in  part 
tbnnigb  Charles's  averaion  to  impeachmeots,  and 
his  congeDiali^  with  the  debauched  Buckingham, 
he  was  bioagbt  to  take  them  all-  three  under  his 
protectnn,  nnd  to  enable  them  to  retain  their 
places.  In  the  mean  time  the  war  with  Holland 
was  become  more  odioua  than  ever  to  the  nation, 
vbicb  saw  the  immense  sums  it  cost,  and  the  slight 
probability  there  was  of  bringing  it  to  an  honorable 
iuae  by  force  of  arms.  In  three  naval  engnge- 
menta  De  Ruyter  had  repulsed  or  baffled  the  com- 
hoed  fleets  of  Kngland  nnd  Pmnce ;  the  King  of 
Spain,  the  Emperor,  the  Elector  of  Braodenburg, 
■nd  aome  other  German  princes,  had  taken  up 
anna  against  Louis ;  and,  with  their  assistance, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  drifen  the  French  out 
of  the  United  Provinces.  In  this  ettite  of  affiiirs 
diroftd,  and  of  the  public  mind  at  home,  Charles 
dorit  not  reject  propoaaU  that  were  tendered 
Ibe  Dutch  for  n  peace,  of  which  the  treaty  of 
Breda  was  the  basis ;  and,  after  some  shnffling,  a 
leparate  pence  between  England  and  Holland  was 
prochiiined  iu  London,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
people,  on  the  28th  of  February.  In  the  month 
nf  June,  Charles,  who  was  still  receiving  money 
from  France,  offered  his  mediation  anew ;  bnt  the 
French  arms  were  again  victorious  upon  the  Rhine ; 
ibe  Prince  of  Orange  would  make  no  disgraceful 
concessnns,  and  the  negotiations  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  was  seat  to  the  Hague,  came  to 
Dotbing.  The  war  continued  to  rage :  the  great 
Tareone  defeated  the  badly  amalgamated  armies 
^  the  empire ;  and  Condd  pined  a  somewhat 
({sestioBable  victeiy  ofer  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
Ssoef,  near  Mens.  Notwithstanding  the  popu- 
kritj  of  the  recent  peace  with  Holkuid,  the  court, 
ud,  abore  nlL  the  Duke  of  York,  dreaded  the 
swetiBg  of  pwltament ;  bnt  Charles  wanted  money, 
ud  it  was  not  until  he  had  received  500,000  crowns 
fnim  France — a  sum  granted  at  the  earnest  prayer 
of  his  brother — that  he  consented  to  put  off  the 
lession  five  months  longer.' 

A.D.  1675.  In  the  mean  time  the  proUgate 
Buckingham,  having  quarreled  with  the  French 
mistress,  had  gone  to  join  Shaftesbury  in  the  ranks 
of  opposition ;  and  a  regular  system  of  attack  had 
been  organized  under  the  management  of  those 
two  psendo*p«triota.  The  session  opened  on  the 
13th  of  ApriL  when  Charles  agnin  expressed  his 
aaxKHiB  care  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  Finch, 
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wbn  now  held  the  seals  taken  from  SbaftoBbnry, 
told  them  that  "they  served  a  prince  in  whose 
preaervBtioo  miracles  had  become  familiar,  whose 
style,  Dei  gratia,  seemed  not  to  be  written  by  a 
vulgar  pen,  but  by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  itself." 
The  Commons  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  these 
assurances  i  and  then  demanded  that  the  Engliali 
auxiliaries  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  should  be 
recalled  from  the  continent;  for,  notwithstanding 
his  peace  with  the  Dutch,  Chnrles  had  left  these 
troops  to  assist  the  French.  The  king  returned  ^ 
shuffling  answer.  The  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee,  and  ^e  debate  became  so  high,  that 
many  members  Were  near  drawing  their  swords  on 
one  nnother.  But  to  this  great  heat,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  increased '  1^  Dutch  money,  there 
suddenly  saeceeded  a  cool  quiet,  whieh  b  attribn* 
ted  to  a  time]j  distribution  of  money  made  by  Dan- 
by.*  Monmouth  and  the  troops  remained  where 
they  were,  and  the  patriots  turned  the  artillery  of 
their  tongues  against  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale. 
The  king  again  sheltered  this  pernicious  minister, 
who  was  equntly  abhorred  by  Scots  and  English. 
Sir  Samuel  Barnadiston  and  other  members  of  the 
opposition  threstened  Dsnby  himself  with  impeach- 
ment ;  but  oil  from  the  treasury  cruise  was  poured 
upon  these  stormy  waves  also.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  the  scene  of  a  much  more  dnngeroua 
tempest.  Daoby  had  resolved  to  take  tlte  no- 
popery  cry  into  his  own  mouth ;  he  had  cooferred 
with  the  bishops,  and  had  made  anre  of  them  and 
their  pnr^,  by  promising  measures  of  increased 
severity,  which  should  be  applied  alike  to  the  pa- 
pista  and  to  all  ckisses  of  Protestant  Non-conform- 
ists ;  and  the  bill  which  he  now  brought  back  into- 
the  House  of  Lords  was  supported  by  the  bench 
of  prelates — bishops  Morley  and  Ward  speaking 
vigorously  io  its  favor.  It  was  entitled,  "  A  Bill  to 
prevent  the  danger  which  may  arise  from  persons 
disaffected  to  the  government,"  and  it  proposed  to 
extend  to  all  officers  of  state,  privy  counciloi-s. 
members  of  parliament,  &:c.,  the  passive  obedience 
oath  already  required  to  be  taken  by  all  magistrates 
in  corporations.  When  Clarendon  had  attempted 
to  do  the  same  thing,  Danby,  then  Sir  Thomas 
Oabome,  and  Lord  Lindaey  were  two  of  the  three 
persons  that  defeated  him  by  their  votes  in  Uie 
Commons ;  but  now  this  very  Lindsey  brought  in 
the  bill  into  the  Lords,  nod  Daoby  seconded  him. 
The  king  himself  attended  every  day,  to  enconr- 
"ge,  by  his  presence,  the  champions  of  absolutism. 
These  unworthy  Englishmen  represented  the  meas- 
ure as  a  moderate  security  to  the  church  and  crown, 
and  insisted,  that,  after  admittiug  the  principle  of 
the  test  in  corporations,  the  militia,  6cc.,  they  could 
not  reject  its  application  to  members  of  parliament, 
and  that  none  could  refuse  it  unless  they  enter- 
tained aoti- monarchical  sentimenta,  which  made 
them  unfit  to  be  in  parliament.  The  opposition,, 
which  included  all  the  Catholic  peera,  and  Shaftes- 
bury and  Buckingham,  and  some  few  lords  whi» 
were  neither  Ca^oUes  nor  friends  to  those  two 
unprincipled  drivers,'  inusted  that  while  the  test. 
>  Miynid*.  ■  fiat  wM  of  AfM  pem  wan  diiMntan. 
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WBi  Kmited  there  remaiDed  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament to  defioe  and  control  it,  but  that  by  this  bill 
it  was  ioteaded  to  silence  and  bind  the  parliament 
itself,  and  undo  the  whole  birUiright  of  £ogliah- 
nien.  As  to  imposing  the  oath  on  peers,  tbej 
urged  that  every  peer  was  born  to  the  right  of  Bit< 
ting  in  that  House.  And  here  ministers  gave  way, 
and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  adopt- 
ed, ns  a  standing  order,  that  "oo  oath  shook]  ever 
be  imposed,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  the  refusal  of 
which  should  defwive  any  peer  of  his  place  or  vote 
m  paiiiameot,  or  of  liberty  of  debate  thereio." 
The  debates  lasted  seventeen  long  days,  duriog 
which  the  lords  ^'that  stood  up  now  for  English 
liberty,  fought  it  out,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
imaginable,  being  orerhiid  by  numbers ;  and  the 
noise  of  the  House,  Kke  wind,  was  against 
them."  *  At  biat  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Lords, 
with  the  oath  as  amended,  in  the  following  form  : — 
"I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  it  is  not  lawful,  on  any 
pretense  whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
king ;  and  I  do  abbor  the  traitorous  position  of 
taking  arms  by  his  authority  against  his  person  or 
against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him  accord- 
ing to  law  in  time  of  rebellion  and  war,  in  pursu- 
ance of  such  commissions.  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that 
I  will  not  endeavor  any  alteratioo  of  the  Protestant 
religion  now  established  by  law  in  the  church  of 
England,  nor  will  I  endeavor  any  alteratioo  in  the 
government  in  church  or  state,  as  it  is  by  law 
established.*'  And  the  penalty  was  fixed  at  d£500 
fine  to  the  king,  and  incapacity  to  hold  any  office  or 
commissioo  under  the  crown.  Peers  or  members 
of  the  other  House  were  not  to  be  unseated,  but 
they  were  held  to  be  liable  to  the  fine  at  every  new 
parliament.  When  the  test,  io  this  form,  was  sent 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  parties  seemed  bo 
nearly  balaaced  there  as  to  make  the  opposition  fear 
it  might  pass ;  but  Shaftesbury,  who  often  served 
the  cause  of  liberty,  though  his  motives  were  never 
pure,  adrmtly  got  up  a  quarrel  with  the  Lords  about 
privilege,  arising  out  of  a  question  that  in  itself  had 
nothhig  to  do  with  the  test.  The  king  detected  the 
adroit  hand  of  his  former  minister,  and  denounced 
the  check  upon  the  bill  as  a  roaUclonB  contrivance 
of  some  that  were  enemies  to  himself  and  to  the 
church ;  but  he  failed  in  his  endeavwv  to  make  up 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses ;  and  there- 
apoD  (on  the  9th  of  June)  he  prorogued  parliament 
in  an  ill  humor.  When  they  met  again  in  the 
month  of  October,  the  Commons  did  not  seem 
very  ready  to  gratify  the  king's  earnest  longings 
for  more  money.  They  told  him  that  after  a  care- 
ful calculation  of  the  moneys  he  had  received  fi*om 
parliament  and  from  the  Dutch  opon  the  late  treaty, 
they  found  that  he  ought  to  have  a  large  sorplus 
instead  of  being  deeply  io  debt.  They,  however, 
voted  dC300,000  fur  building  ships  of  war,  perceiving 
with  alarm  that  even  the  infont  navy  of  the  French 
king  was  exceeding  our  own.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  check  bribery  and  corruption,  and  even  to 
put  an  end  to  this  parliament,  which  had  already 
laat6d  nearly  fifteen  years,  but  it  foiled ;  and  on  the 
>  AwlrawBUmL 


S9d  of  November  the  king  pmn^uad  it  for  fifteen 
mon^s! 

AffoirB  bad  not  improved  in  Scotland.  ArchbiBhop 
Sharp  still  ^ranoised  ever  the  cooscienoes  of  men, 
and  Lauderdale  and  his  doehass  sold  the  bonen 
and  employments  of  the  state.  Hot  at  length  tlie 
persecutions  of  the  primate  seemed  to  produce  w 
ranch  mischief  and  threaten  so  much  danger,  tbtt 
the  indolent  CharieB  roused  himself  for  a  moment, 
and  commanded  Sharp  to  held  hia  hand  and  attend 
to  spiritual  concerns  alone.  In  the  year  1668  a 
young  Covenanter  named  Janes  Mitchell,  who  had 
fought  in  the  battle  oo  the  PenUands,  and  wlw  bad 
witnessed  the  horrid  exeentions  which  followed  it, 
thought  himself  inspired  by  Hnven  to  kill  the  apos- 
ute  archbishopi  and,  choosing  bis  time,  he  fired  s 
pistol  Into  his  carriage.  A  crj  was  niaed  of  mur- 
der, but  some  one  said  it  wm  only  a  biahop;  and  so 
universally  was  Sharp  bated,  that'oobody  offered  to 
seize  the  assaBaio,  who  stepped  into  a  house,  changed 
hie  coat  and  wig,  and  then  came  back  and  mixed  in 
the  crowd.  He  had,  however,  missed  his  aim ;  for, 
though  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  who  was  in  the  same 
carriage,  waa  badly  wounded  in  the  wrist,  Sbiirp 
was  not  touched.  Proclamations  were  issued  offer- 
ing great  rewards,  but  not  one  would  betray  or  ia- 
form  against  Mitchell.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1669,  Lauderdale  held  a  parliament,  in  which  lbs 
project  of  a  union  between  tb»  two  kingdoms  wu 
again  agitated,  to  be  again  cast  aside  as  inapraetiea- 
Ue.  But  Lauderdale  carried  measures  which  be 
liad  at  least  as  mnidi  at  heart  The  parSameat,  by 
one  slavish  vote,  tranaferred  die  whole  govemmeal 
of  the  church  from  Uiemselves,  and  vested  it  io  the 
king  alone,  who  was  declared  to  have  an  inherent 
right  to  it,  and  to  an  absolute  and  uncontrolled  su- 
premacy ;  and  by  another  act  they  settled  that  tbe 
considerable  Scottish  army  which  had  been  raised 
Bhould  be  kept  up,  and  that  these  troops  should  be 
ready  to  march  into  any  part  of  the  king's  domin- 
ions for  any  cause  io  which  his  majes^'s  authnrrty. 
power,  or  greatness  might  be  concerned,  upon  or- 
ders transmitted  to  them  from  the  council-boaid. 
By  these  two  votea  Scotiand  waa  Uutwu  prostrate, 
and  her  aona  were  mariiad  out  for  tho  aervice  of 
making  the  English  as  miteh  slaves  aa  Aemselves. 
Bot  a  Httle  later  tbe  parliament  that  made  these 
dangerous  concessions  took  fire  at  monopolies  and 
taxes  upoo  brandy  and  tobacco;  and  they  became 
so  unroly  that  Lauderdale  baBtened  t»  a  dissolution. 
After  this  check  it  was  considered  prudent  to  have 
recourse  to  measures  of  gentleness  nod  coodliation. 
In  1673  LftuderdHle  followed  op  some  minor  in- 
dulgences to  the  Covenanters  by  the  publicatioo  of 
an  act  of  grace  pardoning  all  offenses  againat  tbe 
Conventicle  Act:  but  this  lenity  was  correctly  at- 
tributed to  weakness ;  it  gained  no  hearts ;  sod  in 
the  increasing  and  multiplying  conventicles  the  Sery 
preachers  taught  an  enthusiastic  multitude  (o  hate 
episcopacy  more  than  ever,  and  to  abhor  the  court 
and  government  vAich  had  forced  bishops  upon  thctn 
at  such  an  expense  of  blood  and  sufferiag.  Cbristisn 
gentleness  was  not  to  be  expected  :  the  people  niaiif 
their  Arminian  paators  suffer  almost  as  much  as  tbe 
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bishop*  lude  the  Pmbyteriani ;  id  the  greater  pnrt  i 
of  the  coDntry  eo  iotrasive  miaister  could  perform  I 
service  unless  he  were  backed  by  dragooas;  and 
their  pariah  eharches  became  like  peat-bottaea,  aod 
were  abaodoued  aod  locked  ap. 

1676.  The  war  which  Louis  had  kindled 
by  his  Tioleat. attack  on  the  Dutch  comraODWealth 
wms  DOW  become  geoemi  im  the  Low  Couotries,  ia 
Spain,  in  Sicily*  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine, 
in  Seamarkt  id  Sweden,  in  the  German  provinces, 
and  U  was  canied  on  at  one  and  the  same  time 
in  the  Medtemnean,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Baltic. 
Fnnee  aappoited  this  war  with  soQining  honor  and 
ndvantige  on  noariy  every  sidei  but  at  n  minona  ex- 
pnnett.  She  fought  almost  singte-baBded,  for.  of  her 
tbre«  idli^  Bavaria,  Hanover,  aod  Sweden,  only  the 
last  made  a  diveraion  in  her  'fovor.  Wfaat  favored 
her  more  than  her  friends  was  the  want  of  concert 
among  ber  eoemiea,  with  the  straggling  oatore  of 
the  t«rritoriea  of  Spain  and  the  empire,  and  the 
disafiectiou  which  prevailed  in  parts  of  those  terri- 
loriea,  and  which  she  skiUfnlly  enconraged.  Thus 
Afeasioa,  the  second  cily  in  Sicily,  bad  revolted 
against  the  Spanish  viceroy,  and  Louis  had  sent  a 
flees  thither;  and  thus  the  Hongarians  were  about 
taking  «p  arma  ttgainBt  the  emperor,  who  had  in- 
vaded their  pririlegea,  and  I«onts  was  in  close  cor- 
respMidenee  with  the  diaaffeeted  tliere.  De  Ruyter, 
who  was  diapntched  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
assist  the  Spaniards  in  Sicily,  died  of  a  wound  he 
received  off  Mesaioa.  On  tbe  other  hand,  Louis's 
great  general,  Turenne,  was  killed  near  the  village 
of  Saltsbaeh,  on  the  Rhine,  and  after  his  death 
the  imperialist  genera),  MontecQcuti,  defeated  the 
French  in  several  encounters,  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  recovered  Alsnee.  Directed  by  tbe  genius  of 
Vauban,  who  revolutioatzed  the  science  of  fortifica- 
tion, uid  the  art  of  defending  and  attacking  places 
of  military  strength,  tbe  French  continued  to  be 
rather  aaecessfii)  in  their  sieges ;  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange wai  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Haestricfat, 
and,  in  nttem|Aiog  to  relieve  St.  Omar,  be  was  de- 
feated with  great  loss.  In  tbe  words  of  Boling- 
broke,  this  |Hlnee  *•  nised  more  aiegea  and  lost  more 
battles  than  any  general  of  bis  age  had  done ;  hot 
bis  defeat!  were  manifestly  due  in  great  measure  to 
circumstances  iodepeodent  of  him ;  and  that  spirit, 
which  even  these  defeats  could  not  depress,  was  all 
his  own.'"  Under  the  very  partial  auspices  of  the 
English  court,  an  interminable  treaty  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  Cologne  to  Nimejjuen,  where  a  sort  of 
congress  was  opened  in  tbe  summer  of  the  preced- 

>  Sketch  of  the  Hiilor;  uid  Stata  of  Europe,  in  "  Letten  od  the 
ttaij  and  U*e  of  HiMorjr."  Bnlingbrako  addi,  in  •xphnatian  of  tome 
»f  the  aSeaiHn  and  pecaliBtitiN  of  the  Prince  at  Onug»'»  cue  :~ 
"He  had  dificoltiM  in  hie  own  DMnnaowealth  ;  the  fovemon  <4  the 
Spenieh  Low  CiniDUiee  croeied  hi*  meuaret  Bometinwe ;  the  Genua 
ilUee  dinppiMnted  aod  bnAe  them  often  ;  aod  it  ii  not  improbable  thai 
fa*  ma  fie^aeatly  betnfed.  He  waa  eo  perfaapa  e««B  bf  8aiiebi%  (h* 
inpanal  caaanl;  a  Franchnan,  MoeordiDf  to  Bayle,  Ud  a  penaianer 
)f  Laavoia,  accordiof  to  common  report  uui  rerj  Btnmy  appearanoea. 
fie  had  not  jet  credit  and  anthoritj  ntflcient  to  make  bim  a  center  of 
eniaa  to  ■  whd«  conWeracy,  the  mil  that  aatmated  and  directed  ao 
mat  a  body.  He  oa«e  U  ba  raeh  afterwud ;  bat  at  the  time  apokcu 
vThe  oevld  not  take  ao  great  apart  npon  him>  No  otherprinoa  orgen- 
nal  waa  eqysl  to  it ;  ud  the  coMaqMScn  of  tbm  dafect  appealed  al- 
Mt  ia  emy  optratios.'* 


ing  year.  Bnt  the  hollow  talk  of  diplomatists  did 
not  interrupt  the  roar  of  cannon  ;  the  war  went  on, 
and  during  its  vicissitudes  Charles  again  sold  him- 
self  to  Louis,  who  engaged  to  pny  bim  nn  annuol 
pension  of  dClOO.OOO,  and  to  send  over  French 
troops  if  required.  Charles  ^vrote  this  secret 
trenty  with  bis  own  hand,  and  signed  it  with  his 
private  seal,  while  bb  brother  James,  Dauby,  and 
Lauderdale,  all  knew  of  the  transaction.  ChifSnch, 
the  valet  and  back-stairs  man,  received  the  moneys 
from  the  French  minister,  and  Charles  signed  the 
receipts.* 

A.D.  1677.  On  tbe  5th  of  Fabnury  parliament 
met  in  tbe  midst  of  great  popular  excitement— for 
men  had  began  to  believe  that  the  king  bad  made 
op  his  miod :  to  do  without  parliaments.  In  the 
Lords,  as  well. as  in  the  Commons,  the  opposition 
began  tbe  session  by  questioning  the  legality  of  the 
long  prorogation.  Tbe  Duke  of  Buckingham  main-, 
tained  that,  by  tbe  veiy  length  of  the  prorogation, 
this  parliament  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Shaftesbury 
and  Wharton  supported  him.  Bnt  Danby  was  too 
BtroDg  for  them,  and  not  only  were  they  out-voted, 
but  they  were  in  an  arbitrary  manner  committed  to 
the  Tower.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  were 
too  many  members  that  gained  by  keeping  their 
aeata,  and  too  much  French  money  had  just  been 
shared  among  them,'  tn  allow  that  House  to  pro- 
nounce its  own  disaolation ;  and  the  country  party 
were  left  in  a  minority  of  142  to  193.  The  Lords 
now  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  securtey  of  the  church 
in  case  of  the  succession  of  a  Catholic  prince— for 
Charles,  though  well  provided  with  illegitimate  bods 
and  daughters,  had-oo  children  by  the  queen,  and 
his  brother  James,  tbe  declared  papist,  remained 
heir  to  the  crown.  By  this  bill  an  immeoae  power 
was  to  be  given  to  tbe  bishops.'  Tbe  CommooE, 
however,  were  indignant  at  its  encroachments ; 
they  asserted,  with  some  reason,  that  it  would  vest 
the  sovereign  power  in  the  Bench ;  and,  after  two 
readings,  they  allowed  the  bill  to  sleep.  The  Lordd 
originated  a  bill  for  tbe  more  effectual  conviction  and 
proaeeotion  of  popish  recnsants,  but  doing  away 
with  tbe  awCttl  punishment  of  death.'  Tbe  Com- 
mons threw  this  ont  in  a  rage,  and  drew  np  and 
passed  a  merciless  bill  of  their  ovrn  to  prevent  tbe 
growth  of  popery,  and  keep  up  hanging.  The  Lords 
refused  to  give  it  a  single  reading.  Both  Hopses, 
however,  agreed  in  the  abotitbn  of  the  detestable 
writ  de  heeretico  comhurendo. 

Still  alarmed  at  the  growing  navy  of  the  French, 
the  Commons  voted  .£600,000  for  building  new 
ships ;  bnt  they  took  care  to  provide  security  for 
the  proper  employment  of  this  money.  Fresh  suc- 
cesses and  conquests  on  the  part  of  Louis  created 
fiesh  alarms ;  Uiey  saw  that  tbe  French  were  se- 
curing themselves  in  tbe  Spanish  Netherlanda ;  that 

^  Dafa7m)da.-4Iasan.  *  Dalrjwjil*- 

*  The  Lotda'  bill,  which  Danbj!  ia  aaid  lo  han  concerted  with  the 
biihope  themaelrea  provided,  among  Mher  thingt,  that  oa  the  demiaa 
of  the  kiDf  the  biahopa  ehonld  londeradedantioBafaiBM  IiBaMhrtsii- 
tiation  to  the  aaeeeMor,  and  canify  into  Chaacary  whMbar  ho  bad 
•obecribad  the  declaratton  or  not.  Ifhe  had  not  tabacribed,  then  thi'V 
were  empowered  to  appoint  to  all  biehi^ricB  and  tn  pteatnt  to  all  btu- 
•Ams  ia  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  lhajr  wan  U  talu  cfaaigv  of  lha  «d« 
neatka  of  tha  ehildnn  of  lha  kim. 
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the  Prince  of  Orange  was  being  again  driven  befaiud 
his  dikes :  and  by  meana  of  aome  who  are  said  to 
have  "  toached  the  numeya  of  Spain,"  the  CommonB 
voted  an  addresa,  preying  the  Iting  to  take  such  steps 
as  might  be  necessary  to  check  the  rapacity  of  tlie 
French  monarch,  tind  preserve  the  Netherlands.' 
If  Charles  could  have  gained  by  it,  he  would  have 
broken  his  secret  baisain  with  Louii ;  but  the  Com- 
monB had  bonod  him  amra  sod  more  to  die  French 
interests,  by  tying  up  the  ^£600,000*  and  betraying, 
on  other  occaaions,  a  great  abyneaa  of  tmsting  faim 
with  money.  After  some  parliamoDtary  matKenvera, 
when  the  whole  nation  began  to  cry  for  war  with 
France,  the  Commons  pledged  themselves  to  supply 
the  necessary  funds.  Thereupon  the  king  demand- 
ed an  immediate  grant  of  d£600,000  at  the  least.  To 
forward  this  graat  the  emperor's  ambassador  and 
the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Spain  diatributed 
<!C23,000  among  the  patriots  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mona,  while,  to  prevent  it,  the  envoy  of  the  King  of 
France  apent  probably  a  larger  sum  iii  the  same 
manner.  Za  the  end,  the  Commoos  refuaed  the 
c£600,000 ;  npoo  which  Charlea  refnaed  to  declare 
war  without  it,  adjonroed  parliament  from  the  SSth 
of  May  to  the  16th  of  July,  and  applied  to  the  King 
of  France  for  an  iocrease  of  hia  pension.  Louis  of- 
fered two  millions  of  livres,  making  about  c£150,000 ; 
Chnrlea  demanded  oC200,000 ;  and,  after  a  good  deal 
of  chaffering,  obtained  the  latter  sum — in  return  for 
which  he  kept  off  the  meeting  of  parliament  for 
nearly  a  whole  year.  This  was  done,  not  by  pro- 
rogntioD,  but  by  adjournment,  in  order  to  keep  the 
four  lords  in  the  Tower.  Ill  brooking  so  long  a  con- 
finement, the  Duke  of  Backiogfaam,  Salisbary,  and 
Wharton,  made  Uieir  humble  BubmiasiOT,  and  were 
releaaed.  Bat  Shaftesbury  would  not  aubmit :  he 
appealed  to  the  hw,  and  waa  heard  io  the  King'a 
llench ;  but  the  judges  refused  to  admit  him  to  bail, 
aod  thee,  having  made  a  noise  by  his  long  hold- 
ing out|  Shaftesbury  aubmitted,  and  was  liberated 
aome  six  or  Boveo  Diontha  after  Bnckiagliam  and 
the  rest.' 

During  the  long  recess,  Charles  not  only  permit- 
ted his  nephew,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  come  over 
to  England,  but  hastily  made  up  a  marriage  between 
the  prince  and  his  niece,  Mary,  the  elder  dnughter 
of  the  Duke  of  York  by  Anne  Hyde.*  James  aub- 
mitted reluctantly  to  this  sudden  anion;  and  when 
Barilloo,  the  Freaeta  envoy,  remonstrated,  Charles 
told  him  that  the  measvre  wu  forced  npon  him  by 
the  jealoua  fears  of  the  DatioD,'parti£nlaTly  siaee  tiie 
Dnke  of  York  had  declared  himBolf  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic.* James  afterward  made  a  merit  to  himaelf  of 
this  Protestant  marriage,  and  expressed  his  hopes 
that  now  none  weald  suspect  him  of  any  iotoleraoce 
or  of  any  design  to  change  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. So  essential  was  the  neutrality  of  England  to 
Louis,  that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  resent- 
ment, lest  his  unsteady  pensioner  ahoatd  go  farther; 

'  DmlTTOipta  ibmn  that  SpMiih  moatf,  Dutch  noner,  and  eren 
German  money,  u  well  as  French  laanrj,  waa  dialribated  in  the  pm- 
■itHied  parKnment. 

'  Pari.  Hiat.— Dihjrw^.— DiiiBet.— AwlTew  Maml.— Teraph. 

'  Tbii  Biarriags  had  ban  pnpoMd  Bonw  tin*  faefbitt,  when  thaPrinea 
orOmga  wMtmdmmiia  toit  tbM  otharwiaa.       *  Dabympla, 


and  he  coodesceoded  to  listen  patiently  to  terms  of 
peace,  which  Charles  proposed  in  the  interest  of  his 
nephew.  But  at  the  same  time  Louis  poured  fresh 
troops  into  Flanders  and  invested  Gublain.  The 
excitement  in^)duced  in  Englaod  seemed  dangerous, 
and  Charlea  and  his  brother,  who  aeldona  agreed  ex- 
cept in  loaning  to  the  French  king,  now  went  to- 
gether into  a  trealy  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  States-General ;  aed  the  English  teoope  under 
the  cemmand  irf*  yonng  Mooroonilt  were  recalled 
from  the  service  of  France.  Then  Loiub  ati^petl 
Charles's  pension,  and  em|doyed  his  money  in  Mb- 
ing  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  Hoose  of 
CunirooDS,  who  nodertook  ao  to  limit  the  grants  of 
public  money  as  to  make  a  war  impraeticaUe  or  little 
dangerous  to  the  French  king.  These  intrignea. 
however,  would  have  failed,  or  could  never  have 
existed,  bat  for  the  instinctive  hatred  of  the  English 
people  to  a  standing  army,  and  the  anqiicioDa  spread 
far  and  wide  that  Charles  and  bis  brother  intended 
to  employ  any  army  that  might  be  nisod,  not  in 
curbing  the  amlntion  of  (lie  French,  hot  in  destn^- 
ing  the  libertiea  of  the  EngHah  people,  and  altering 
their  religion  1^  force. 

A.D.  1678.  The  English  parKament  met  sooner 
than  had  been  appointed,  and  the  king,  annoancin^ 
a  treaty  offensive  aod  defensive  witii  Holland,  spoke 
roundly  of  a  war  with  France,  nod  of  the  necessity 
of  putting  ninety  sail  of  ships  in  commission,  and 
raising  an  army  of  40,000  men.  The  oppoeition. 
who  were  afraid  to  make  a  too  open  resietance  to  a 
grant  of  money  for  this  ostensibly  Protestant  vrar. 
attempted  to  embarrass  the  court  with  conditions  and 
restrictions ;  but  these  manoBavera  &iled,  and  a  aap- 
fiy  was  voted  in  general  terms  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  fleet  of  ninety  aeil  and  an  army  of  39,000  men. 
The  victorious  career  of  the  French,  who  bad  now 
uken  Ghent,  Yprea,  and  other  places,  and  bad  open- 
ed a  road  into  the  heart  of  Holland,  set  home  jeaK 
onaies  to  sleep  for  a  time ;  regiments  were  raised 
with  alacrity,  and,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the 
court's  intentions,  two  or  three  of  them  were  sent 
instantly  to  protect  Osteod  against  Loots.  But  still 
Charles  refused  to  declare  war;  and  a  few  must 
have  known  that  he  contioned  a  secret  correspond- 
eoce  with  Louis  all  ^e  while.'  The  Prince  of 
Orange  had  no  great  confidence  in  his  uncle  the 
king,  or  in  his  uncle  and  lather-tn-law  the  duke; 
and  the  States-General,  tired  of  their  costly  alliance 
with  Spain  and  the  emperor,  were  disposed  to  make 
a  separate  treaty  vritiiont  any  very  aerapnIoDs  regard 
for  either  of  tb^  alliaa.  Still,  however,  Charles 
and  hIa  brother  nrged  on  the  levies ;  and  atill  the 
jenloasies  of  the  uses  for  which  this  army  wb« 
really  intended  increased,  and  very  naturally.  Lord 
Russell,  the  purest  of  the  patriots,  though  his  pa- 
triotism was  perhaps  dimmed  by  religious  intoler- 
ance, inveighed  in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  dangers  of  popery  aod  of  a  standing  army;  Sit 
Gilbert  Gerard  said  pretty  plainly  that  tbia  army 
would  never  be  employed  in  any  other  work  than  in 
putting  down  the  libertiea  of  the  country;  and  an 
addreas  was  voted  calling  upon  the  liing  to  declare 
»  DaliTmla.— Ralph. 
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hiniBelf.    The  French  agents,  who  had  paid  money 
to  Bome  of  the  men  who  drove  on  these  measures 
ID  the  HoDse,  were  aslonisbed  and  irritated;  but 
they  were  given  to  aoderstand  by  the  palrioU,  that 
if  Cbarlea  could  render  them  (the  opposition)  un- 
popular, as  averse  to  the  pretended  Protestant  war, 
be  would  be  enabled  to  crush  them,  and  command, 
by  the  help  of  his  army,  a  slavish  parliament  to  do 
whatever  be  choae;  and  though  Rnvigni  and  Baril- 
loa  koew  that  their  router.  Louis,  hated  parliaments 
in  the  abstract,  thej  were  perfectly  well  aware  that 
be  relied  very  little  upon  Chai'les.    They,  there- 
foTBi  pretended  to  be  aatiafied.  and  eoDUnned  their 
iatrigae*  both  with  the  king  and  the  patriota.  The 
Lords  rejected  the  addreaa  of  the  Commons  which 
was  carried  up  to  them  by  Lord  Rasael.  maiutain- 
iog  that,  as  the  intentions  of  Spain,  the  empire,  and 
Holland  were  not  really  known,  it  would  be  folly  for 
the  King  of  England  to  commit  himself  by  a  decla- 
ration of  war.   The  Lords  were  right ;  but  those 
who  carried  the  House  with  them,  and  who  knew 
that  the  alliea  were  in  reality  ready  to  coaclude  a 
peace,  ought  also  to  have  known  that  the  king  coukl 
have  no  foreign  use  for  the  army  he  was  raising. 
The  French  mioisters.  at  the  congress  of  Nimeguen, 
bad  already  offered  a  pence  upon  condition  of  being 
slbwed  to  retain  two  of  the  five  towns  they  had 
taken  in  Flauders — Toumay.and  ValencieDnei;  and 
now  the  emperor,  the  court  of  Spain,  and  the  Prioce 
of  Orange,  iDtimated  to  the  King  of  Eoj^and  that 
they  were  ready  totreatuponthatcondition.  Charlea 
ninde  haste  to  communicate  secretly  with  Louis,  and 
to  Bsk  a  pension  of  six  millions  of  livres  for  the  three 
following  years.      the  price  of  his  guHrantying  the 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  by  the  allies.'    But  Louis, 
flashed  with  hia  recent  successes  in  the  field,  told 
MoDtague  that  be  must  have  Ypres  and  Gondii  as 
well  as  Tournay  and  Valenciennes,  and  that  he 
would  satisfy  his  Goglieb  majes^  through  orders  he 
would  send  to  Barilbn  ;  and,  in  effect,  Barillon  fully 
satisfied  Charles  with  a  new  money  bargain;  and 
another  iofamoos  treaty  was  concluded,  wherein  the 
King  of  England  agreed,  for  aix  millions  of  livres,  to 
break  with  the  Siatea-Geoeral  if  they  did  not  accept 
the  terma  offered  by  France — to  recall  his  troops 
from  Flanders — to  observe  a  itriet  neutrality — to 
diabBud  bis  army — and  to  prorogue,  and  then  dia- 
aohe,  the  present  parliament    In  the  mean  time 
the  Commons  had  required  that  Charlea  should 
either  pay  off  the  troops  that  had  been  raised,  or 
Join  the  allies  and  declare  war  against  France.  On 
the  4th  of  June  they  voted  the  sum  of  d£200,000 
upon  condition  that  the  troops  should  be  paid  off 
with  it  immediately.    They  also  granted  d£200,000 
for  the  navy ;  but  they  voted  that  no  question  of 
farther  sap^es  should  be  entertained  that  session. 
Charles  annmoned  them  before  him  in  the  Honae 

'  Ib  tU  iliMt  truMotku  th«n  wu  complicmted  trickery,  amenury 
CoTcnitj  wmi  inttracUd  to  write  ^diipucbdinctiDg  MoDlagDa,  tha  u&. 
'■*"5iiw  at  Puis,  to  K>Dnd  the  Franelt  eonrt,  utd  to  do  mitliiiig  mofe. 
TV*  iiiHteli  w>»  proUbTy  wbalHad  to  tha  whoto  of  tha  wwBcil.  Bat, 

additiM  to  lha  di^teh.  than  wm  »  aaerat  moiuj.lattar  to  «hieh 
ChitW  put  a  poatacript  fa  Ua  own  handwritiaf  to  uaare  the  French 
tbkt  the  letter  waa  written  by  bi>  own  order.  Duiby  wai  the 
pmitni),  and  the  lettor  ma  not  finretteii  in  hla  jmpeaehnwDt.— Aa^. 
1^. 


of  Lords,  and  endeavored  to  cajole  them  oat  of 

,£300,000  per  annum  as  ao  addition  to  hia  fixed 
revenue  ;  but  the  Commons  were  firm,  and  all  that 
could  be  obtained  from  them  was  a  new  bill  conaoli- 
dsting  the  grants  they  had  made  in  a  general  aup- 
ply.  Then,  on  ihe  15th  of  July,  he  prorogued  ^e 
parliament 

The  diplomatiata  at  Nimeguen  had  settled  apeaee, 
upon  the  conditions  offered  1^  Louis,  and  ao  armis- 
tice for  six  weeks  waa  proclaimed  to  allow  the  re- 
luctant government  of  Spain  time  to  make  up  its 
mind.  But,  on  a  anddan,  fte  French  commiaaicn- 
ers  declared  that,  their  master  being  bound  to  see 
ao  entire  restitation  made  by  the  emperor  to  his 
ally,  the  King  of  Sweden,  of  all  he  had  lost  in  the 
war,  he  could  not  restore  the  towns  in  Flanders  to 
the  Spaniards  till  bis  ally  the  Swede  was  satisfied. 

The  States-General,  who  had  driven  for  a  sepa- 
rate peace  sorely  against  the  will  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  were  confounded  by  this  pretension  of 
making  tbeir  frontier  answerable  for  places  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Swede  by  the  emperor, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg; and,  not  knowing  to  whom  else  tbey  might 
address  themselves,  they  applied  to  the  King  of 
England.  Charles  chuckled  over  the  deepening 
game,  iancying  that  he  must  get  more  money  out 
of  its  difficulties.  It  was  natural  for  one  who  asso- 
ciated so  mnch  with  {layers  to  acquire  some  skill  in 
acting.  He  put  on  a  virtQous  indignation  at  the  bad 
faith  and  rapnciousnese  of  his  brother  of  France; 
while  the  Duke  of  York  declared  that  Louis  was 
seeking  the  dominion  of  all  Europe,  and  that  Eag- 
Innd  alone  could  check  him.  More  English  troops 
were  shipped  for  Flanders,  and  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple was  sent  to  the  Hague,  where,  within  a  week 
he  concluded  with  the  Stotea  a  treaty  binding  Eng- 
land to  eater  upon  the  war  instantly,  if  Louis  did 
not  give  up  hia  pretension  of  keeping  the  towns  in 
Flanders  as  security  for  Sweden.  But.  while  this 
waa  a-doing,  Charles,  in  the  apartments  of  his 
French  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  was 
laughing,  with  his  brother  James  and  Barillon.  at 
the  credulity  of  those  who  believed  that  ha  was  in 
earnest'  and  was  telling  Barilloo  to  write  for  more 
French  money;  and  shortly  after  he  dispatched  the 
Earl  of  SanderUind  to  negotiate  with  Louis  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  alliance  just  made  by  Temple, 
and  for  satiafnctiou  to  Sweden,  moyennant  subsidies 
to  himself.  But  Louis,  who  was  at  least  his  match 
in  cunning  and  duplicity,  secretly  revealed  these 
proposals  to  the  Statea-Oeneral,  to  show  them  what 
reliance  they  could  place  on  such  an  ally  as  his  En- 
glish majesty ;  and  then,  impelled  by  the  commer- 
cial impatience  of  Amsterdam  and  the  other  great 
cities,  which  were,  moreover,  jealous  of  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Prioce  of  Orange,  which  they 
fancied  might  subvert  their  libetties,  the  States 
hurried  to  sign  a  separate  treaty  with  Louis,  that 
completely  broke  the  coalition.  By  this  treaty  the 
Spanish  Netherlands — ^the  rampart  by  land  of  Hol- 
knd — were  left  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  French ;  but 
the  Prince  of  Orange  boldly  resolved  to  do  sorae- 
>  Sir  Jdin  Itondgr,  Htnoin.— IMiyRiplt, 
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tiling  with  fais  sword  io  spite  uf  the  pen  of  Bever- 
■iiig  and  bis  collengaes  at  Nimegaeo.  The  treat}' 
between  the  States  and  France  was  conclnded  un 
the  lOtfa  of  August ;  and  as  it  waa  known  in  Lon- 
don, it  most  have  been  known  in  the  oeighboihood 
of  Brussela,  where  the  prince  then  lay  with  hi$ 
army.  Yet,  on  that  dajt  the  not  orer-scrnpokiua 
.William  fell  npon  the  French,  and  gave  them'  aaeh 
B  beating  as  they  had  not  Buffered  for  several  years. 
The  Dnke  of  Luxembourg  was  besiegiog  Mods,  a 
most  important  frontier  town  of  Flanders,  flnd  he 
had  not,  it  appears,  suspended  bis  operatiooB  very 
stricdy  during  the  armistice.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  preserve  the  pinee;  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  collecting  the  Spanish  confederates 
under  the  Dnke  of  Villafaermoaa,  and  some  of  the 
Englidt  atutiHariea  commanded  by  the  gallant  Lord 
Oasory,  and  all  very  ready  to  figbc  the  Frencli,  took 
Luxembourg  by  surprise,  and  forced  him  into  a 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Mons,  and  in  the  midat  of 
his  own  beleaguer.  After  a  dreadful  conflict,  in 
which  five  thousand  bnve  men,  of  all  aidea,  bit  the 
dust,  night  separated  the  eombotanta.  It  waa  gen- 
erally believed  that  if  the  Prince  of  Onnge  had 
been  at  liberty  the  next  day  to  pursue  hia  advan- 
tages, he  might  not  only  have  relieved  Mods,  but 
have  made  a  long^desired  incursion  into  France. 
But  on  the  morrow,  Luxembourg,  at  a  conference, 
annouDced  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  France 
and  Holland;  end  William,  "boond  by  a  limited 
authority,"  was  obliged  to  retire  toward  Nivelles. 
Charles  now  endeavored  to  make  the  States-Gen- 
eral break  the  treaty,  and  be  invited  his  nephew  to 
join  bim  in  a  bond  jide  war.  ^>  Was  ever  any  thing 
so  hot  and  so  cold  ns  this  court  of  yours?"  said  the 
Prince  of  Orange :  Will  the  king  never  learn  a 
word  that  I  shall  never  fo^t  since  my  but  passage 
to  England,  vrfaen  in  a  great  storm,  the  captain  waa 
all  night  crying  out  to  the  man  at  the  helm,  Steady! 
•teady !  steady  1  If  this  dispatch  had  come  twenty 
days  ago,  it  h«l  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Christ- 
endom, and  die  war  might  have  been  carried  on  till 
France  had  yielded  to  the  treaty  of  the  PyreneeB, 
and  left  the  world  in  quiet  for  the  rest  of  our  lives : 
as  it  comes  now,  it  will  have  no  effect  fit  all." ' 
Charles  then  turned  to  Louis,  who,  for  tfae  present, 
suspended  the  wages  of  his  iofsmy.  The  States- 
General  stepped  into  his  post  of  mediator,  and,  under 
their  management,  both  Spain  and  the  empire  were 
included  io  the  treaty,  and  peace  was  restored  to  the 
contSneotin  the  month  of  October.  By  tbe  peace 
of  Ntmegnen,  Holland  recovered  all  she  had  ioat, 
and  made  very  advantageoua  commercial  arrange- 
menta  with  Louis.  Spain  ceded  to  France  the 
province  of  FrBuche-Comptfi,  which  natarally  be- 
bnged  to  her,  and  twelve  fortresses  in  Fkodera : 
the  Empire  gave  to  Louis  Fribourg  instead  of 
Fhilipsbourg ;  the  King  of  Denmark  and  tbe  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg  restored  their  conquests  to 
Sweden;  and  Louis  XIV.  became  the  arbiter  of 
Europe.' 

Before  this  temponry  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 

■  Tample'i  Wnrki. 
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the  continent,  England  became  involved  in  Ireab 
diBgrace — in  a  plot  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  tbe 
annals  of  civilised  mankind.  Hmny  adnnt  poli- 
tic inns  had  long  been  convinced  tlmk  the  only  levsr 
by  which  to  raiae  up  a  Btaruf  popular  oppontiaD  to 
the  encroachments  and  ichemea  of  tbs  eoart.  was 
the  old  and  sturdy  hatred  to  popeiy^tbat  Am 
would  be  no  chance  of  keeping  tbe  people  free, 
unless  tbey  could  convince  them  that  diere  was  a 
design  on  foot  to  make  them  Catholics  nt  all  haz- 
ards, and  at  any  cost  of  blof>d  Hod  crime.  There 
had  been  one  or  two  little  preludes;  but  on  the  1^ 
of  August,  1678,  while  tbe  king  was  walking  in  Sl 
James's  Park,  be  was  accosted  by  one  Khby,  who 
told  him  tbat  his  enemies  bad  a  design  upon  hii 
life,  and  tbat  he  might  be  shot  in  tbat  very  walk. 
Charles  stepped  Hside,  and  appointed  Kirby  to 
meet  bim  at  tbe  bouse  of  Cbiffinch,  where  bia 
majesty  was  accustomed  to  meet  a  very  difiereot 
kind  of  company— his  panders  and  his  womeo. 
There  Kirby  iofbrraed  him  that  two  peraona  naoied 
Grove  and  Pickering  bad  engaged  to  ahoot  bim, 
and  tbat  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  qoeenlB  t^y- 
sician,  had  undertaken  to  poiaoa  him.  AB  A» 
intelligence  Kirby  said  he  had  received  from  his 
friend  Dr.  Tonge,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, who  WHB  well  known  to  several  persons  atNNtt 
the  court.  Charles  agreed  to  see  the  doctor,  and 
Tonga  presented  bim  with  an  immense  roll  of 
papers  which  contained  tbe  full  particulars  of  tbe 
pbt  drawn  out  under  forty-three  heads.  This  was 
too  much  for  tbe  patience  of  Uie  king,  who  refen-Ml 
the  parson  with  his  papers  to  Danby,  the  tteaaorer 
and  prime  minister.  Danby  asked  Tonge  who  bad 
written  the  papers  I  Tbe  doctor  answered  thst 
tbey  had  been  secretly  thrust  under  hia  door,  and 
that,  though  ha  guessed,  he  did  not  exactly  know 
by  whom.  After  a  few  daya,  however,  Tonge  tnld 
the  treaaurer  Uwt  he  had  ascertained  hia  suspicions 
as  to  the  author  to  be  well  fbunded ;  tiiat  he  had 
met  the  individual  in  the  streets,  who  bad  given 
him  further  particulars  of  the  horrible  conspiracy, 
desiring  that  bis  name  might  be  concealed  lest  the 
papists  should  murder  him.  Danby  went  to  the 
king,  and  proposed  the  instant  arrest  of  tha  alledged 
aBsasaius;  but  Charles,  who  is  said  to  have  t>elieved 
from  the  beginning  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  gross 
imposture,  declined  taking  this  step,  and  requested 
that  the  matter  should  be  k^t  secret  eveo  from 
the  Duke  of  York,  saying  that  it  would  only  crestt^ 
alarm,  and  might  perhaps  put  the  aotton  of  mnr- 
deriog  Urn  into  some  head  that  otherwise  would 
never  have  thou^  of  it.  But  Tonge,  the  chief 
performer  in  this  aote-|»eee,  soon  waited  upon 
Danby  with  information  that  tliere  was  a  terrible 
packet  going  through  die  post-office  to  Bedingfield. 
the  Dnke  of  Yorit's  confesaor.  then  at  Windsor. 
Tbe  lord-treasurer  posted  down  to  Windsor  to  io- 
tercepC  this  packet ;  bot  he  found  that  the  letters 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  Bedingfielil 
had  shown  them  to  his  penitent,  who  bad  delivered 
them  to  his  brother;  and  the  king,  the  dnke,  and 
the  Jesuit  had  examined  &em  together,  and  his 
majeaty  had  been  convinced  that  they  were  forg- 
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eiiefl  MDt  on  design  to  be  intercepted,  to  give  credit 
to  the  rereUtioDs  of  Kirby  and  ToDge:  but  the 
duke's  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  oat  that 
be  bad  got  some  biota  of  the  discovery  of  the  real 
plot,  aod  brought  those  tiadly-forged  letters  as  a 
bliad  to  impose  oo  the  king,  while  the  real  Jesuit 
letters  were  destroyed  as  sofHi  as  received  by  his 
coDfeasor  and  himself.  Charles  would  still  have 
treated  the  whole  story  as  the  awkward  plot  or  in- 
trigoe  of  uu  ill-constrocted  comedy ;  but  James, 
seeing  that  the  Jeraita,  tad  even  hw  own  confessor, 
were  aecowdi  instated  upon  a  searching  ioqairy. 
It  is  Dot  elSBr,  however,  that  tbe  drivers"  of  the 
plot  would  have  let  the  matter  drop  if  the  dake  had 
been  ever  so  still.  Kirtiy,  who  had  first  warned 
tbe  king  io  tbe  Park,  appeared  repeatedly  at  court; 
and,  failing  to  attract  ntteotion  there,  the  tnysteri- 
DOS  friend  of  Dr.  Tooge,  who  had  written  tbe 
tbrty-three  articles,  presented  himself  to  Sir  Ed- 
moodbury  Godfrey,  a  magistrate  of  Westminster, 
tnd  QOC  only  made  his  affidavit  to  those  chiirgea,  but 
ibo  to  thirty-eight  more  articles  which  had  been 
added  to  the  original  list.  The  magistrate  per- 
ceiving that  Coleman,  ao  Agent  aod  fiictotam  of  tbe 
Joke,  mod  a  personal  friend  of  liis  own,  was  set 
down  as  ft  chief  conspirator,  Immediately  warned 
his  fnead.  and  Cdeman  comraanicated  with  bis 
master,  the  Dake  of  York.  It  waa  now  impossible 
to  keep  the  busineaa  a  secret;  and  Dr.  Tonga, 
being  sammoned  before  tbe  council,  was  command- 
ed to  produce  his  informant.  Thereupon,  on  the 
^eth  of  September,  Titos  Oates  appeared  before 
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that  board  la  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  clerical 
gown.  With  the  most  marvelous  self-posseasion 
mi  Sneoey  he  commenced  and  cootinned  his  in- 
credible story.  He  stated  — 1.  That  the  pope 
chimed  possession  of  these  kingdoms  on  acconnt  of 
the  heresy  of  the  people,  and  had  delegated  his  su- 
preme authority  to  the  society  of  Jesuits.  2.  That 
the  Jesuits  had  undertaken  to  expel  this  heresy, 
and  reestablish  the  Catholic  faith.  3.  That,  in 
fartherance  of  this  plan,  some  of  the  society  were 
employed  in  Ireland,  some  in  Scotland  (under  the 
'tisgoise  of  Covenanters),  some  in  Holland,  and  some 
io  England,  where  they  were  not  only  plotting  the 
murder  of  the  king  but  of  the  duke  also,  if  his  high- 
ness should  oppose  their  attempt  or  refuse  his  con- 
tmrrence.  4.  That  these  Jesuits  had  c£lOO,000; 
^kat  Aey  were  in  tbe  receipt  of  ^60,000  a-year  in 
■^Bts;  and  had  obtained  dCl 0,000  from  the  confes- 
■nto  the  French  king,  and  the  promise  of  an  equal 
BtiiD  from  the  provincial  of  New  Castile,  fi.  That 
H  mao  named  Honest  William,  and  Pickering,  a 
W-brother  of  tlie  order,  bad  been  repeatedly  com- 


misaioned  to  shoot  the  king,  and  bad  been  ponisbed 

for  their  neglect.  6.  That,  in  the  preceding  month 
of  April,  a  grand  consult  of  Jesuits  from  all  parta 
had  been  held  at  the  White  Horse  Tavern  in  the 
Strand,  aod  hod  there  provided  three  sets  of  pistol- 
assassios;  and  had,  besides,  offered  ^10,000  to  Sir 
George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician, '  if  he 
would  do  the  thing  quietly  by  poison :  Gates  pre- 
tended not  to  kaow  how  Wakeman  behaved,  but 
swore  that  he  had  often  seen  him  with  the  Jesuits 
since  that  meeting  at  the  White  Horse.  7.  That 
he  had  been  himself  urged  to  iboot  the  king. 
8.  That  a  wager  waa  laid  that  the  king  should  eat 
□o  more  Christmas  pies;  and  that,  If  be  would  not 
become  R.  C.  {Rex  Cathorieus),  be  should  no 
longer  be  C.  R.  9.  That  the  Jesuits  bad  been  the 
authors  of  the  great  fire  of  London,  and  were  now 
concertittg  a  plan  for  tbe  burning  of  Westminster, 
Wapping,  and  all  the  shipping  in  the  river;  and 
that  be  (Oates)  had  a  post  assigned  him  among  the 
incendiaries.  10.  That  the  pope  had  already,  by  a 
secret  bull,  filled  up  all  the  bishoprics  and  dignities 
in  the  chnrch,  and  had  appointed  Lord  Arundel  to 
be  his  chancellor,  Lord  Fowls  treasurer.  Sir  Will- 
iam Godolphin  privy  seal,  Coleman  secretary  of 
state,  Langhome  attoroey-general.  Lord  Belktsis 
general  of  the  papal  army.  Lord  Petre  lieuteoaut- 
general.  Lord  Stafford  paymaster;  aod  that  other 
well-known  Catholics,  of  less  rank,  had  received 
inferior  commissions  from  the  provincial  of  die 
Jesuits. 

To  account  for  the  means  by  which  he  was  let 
into  all  these  dangerous  secrets,  Oates  affirmed 
that,  aa  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  religion,  he  had 
been  admitted  into  the  Jesuits'  houses  abroad;  and 
this  part  of  the  story  was  true.  His  real  and  in- 
famous history  appears  to  have  been  simply  this: — 
Titus  Oates  waa  the  son  of  an  Anabaptist  preach- 
er; his  father  had  been  chaplain  to  that  Colonel 
Pride  who  purged  the  House  of  Commons;  but 
Titus,  when  he  saw  bow  the  restored  government 
was  purging  the  church  and  persecuting  and  ini- 
poverisbiog  Noo-conformista,  conformed  forthwith, 
and  got  himself  ordained  a  minister  of  tbe  establish- 
ment. This  waa  a  time  of  sudden  conversiona: 
tbe  timid  and  the  ooscrupulous  took  refiige  from 
the  tyranny  of  intolerance  in  cunning,  lying,  and 
perjury.  The  son  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  aod  took 
orders  in  tbe  established  church.  Being  obscure 
and  friendless,  he  could  obtain  no  living;  and  be 
pined  on  the  scanty  pay  of  a  country  curate.  While 
in  this  condition  he  was  twice  convicted  of  perjury. 
He  was  afterward  a  chaplain  on  board  a  man-of- 
war  ;  and  from  that  situation  he  was  dismissed  with 
an  increase  of  infamy.  According  to  bis  own  ac- 
count, in  the  year  1676,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
service  of  the  Catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  one  Byng,  "that  was  a 
priest  io  the  houae,"  and  with  Kemish  aod  Single- 
ton, who  told  htm  "that  the  Protestant  religion  was 
upon  its  last  lega,"  and  that  it  behooved  him  aod  all 
men  of  his  coat  to  hasten  betimea  home  to  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  thereupon,  he,  having  had 
strong  suspicions  of  the  great  and  apparent  growth 
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of  popery,  to  satisfy  hia  cariosity  pretended  some 
donbts  in  his  miad.  But,  upon  conversation  with 
these  men,  he  found  they  were  not  men  for  his 
turn.  Afterward  ho  met  with  one  Hutchinson,  a 
saint-like  man,  or  one  that  was  religious  for  re- 
ligion's sake;  and  him  he  found  not  for  his  turn 
either,  "for  hia  design  was  to  deal  with  their  casa- 
ists,  that  is,  those  of  the  aociety."  But  after 
HatchinsoD  had  iotrodDced  him  to  -a  Jesuit,  he 
fonnd  » they  were  the  men  ibr  his  turn,  because 
tbey  were  the  cuoning,  politic  men,  aod  the  meu 
that  conld  satisfy  faim.**  He  pretended  to  be  cod- 
viDced  by  the  Jesuit's  argnmeuts,  and  he  was  rec- 
onciled to  the  church  of  Rome  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
1677.  Bat  Oates  laid  his  band  upon  bia  breast,  and 
said  God  and  bis  holy  angels  knew  that  he  bad 
never  changed  his  religion,  but  that  he  bad  gone 
among  them  on  purpose  to  betmy  tbem.  After  his 
reconciliation  with  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was 
sent,  as  catechumen,  over  to  the  continent,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Valladolid 
in  Spain.  There  Ontes  stayed  about  five  months, 
when  he  was  disgracefully  expelled.  He  recrossed 
the  Pyrenees,  aod  appeared  as  a  mendicant  at  the 
gate  of  the  Jesuits*  College  at  St.  Omer,  nod  was 
not  only  received  but  entertained  there  for  some 
time,  during  which  be  lived  among  the  students 
and  Dovicer.  But  he  was  again  expelled  with 
Bbeme,  and  then  he  came  home  wttbont  coat  or 
cassock,  and  either  made  or  renewed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Tonge,  rector  of  St.  Michael's,  in 
AVood-street,  a  great  Protestant  alarmist.  This 
Tonge  and  Kirby  clothed  and  fed  him  while  he  waa 
writing  out  his  plot;  and  they  bought  him  the  cler- 
ical gown  and  new  suit  in  which  ha  appeared  be- 
fore the  council. 

The  members  of  that  board  beard  hia  revelations 
with  silent  astonishmont;  but  the  Duke  of  York  pro- 
nounced them  a  most  impudent  imposture.  There 
were,  however,  several  members  of  the  council, 
moved  by  different  motives  and  feelings,  that  were 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  ioqairy.  They  asked 
Oates  for  documents — for  letters  or  papera  of  some 
kind.  He,  who  pretended  to  have  been  the  bearer 
of  Jesuit  dispatches  and  letters  innumerable,  had 
not  a  scrap  to  produce;  but  be  engaged  to  lind 
abundance  of  documentaty  evidence  if  they  would 
aaaist  him  with  warrants  and  proper  officers.  And 
the  council  agreed  to  let  him  have  both.  On  the 
morrow  Oates  waa  again  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil, and  this  time  the  king  was  there.  Charles, 
who  did  not  believe  one  word  of  the  whole  story, 
waa  afraid  of  opposing  his  ministers  in  such  a  matter 
as  this;  but,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  could  not 
wholly  conreal  bis  feelings.  He  desired  thatOatea 
might  be  made  to  describe  the  person  of  Don  Juan, 
to  whom,  as  he  said,  he  had  been  introduced  during 
hia  travels.  The  informer  said  that  Don  Juan  waa 
tall,  thin,  and  swarthy.  Here  Charles  turned  to  bis 
brother,  the  duke,  aod  smiled;  for  their  old  ac- 
quaintance, the  Spanish  bastard,  showed  the  Aus- 
trian breed  more  than  the  Spanish,  being  short, 
fat,  and  fair.  Charles  also  asked  where  Oates  had 
seen  the  king  of  France's  confessor  pay  down  the 


d£lO,000.  The  informer  replied,  in  the  Jesuits' 
house,  just  by  the  king's  house.  Here  Charles,  wbo 
knew  Paris  rather  better  than  Oaten,  esclaimed: 
"  Man,  the  Jesuits  have  no  house  within  m  mile  of 
the  Louvre."  But.  notwitbatanding  all  thta,  Charles 
posted  off  to  Newmarket  ntces,  leaving  the  coun- 
cil to  make  what  it  would  of  the  ptot,  and  Gates  to 
be  lodged  at  Whitehall  under  bis  royal  protectioo. 

It  is  maintained  by  moat  wtiterst  upon  a  Tariety 
of  coteniporary  aotfaoritles,  that  Danby,  the  prime 
minister,  if  he  did  no%  help  to  wiginete  it,  was  aox- 
iouB  to  enconrags  the  ferment,  wfaksh  might  ebBorb 
men's  minds  and  prevent  or  delay  the  impeachment 
with  which  he  was  threatened  in  the  next  Msnoo 
of  parliament.  In  ordering  the  arrest  of  the  de- 
nounced Coleman,  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  minister  gave  ioatructions  that  his  papers  abooU 
be  seized ;  and  tbia  measure,  with  a  variety  of  addi- 
tional circumstances  which  came  out  one  upon  the 
other,  contributed  to  make  up  a  strange  body  of  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  and  to  convert  what  at  fint 
seemed  a  wild  viaion  into  something  like  reality. 
Indeed  the  framers  of  the  popish  plot  (supposing  it 
to  have  been  an  invention)  roust  have  felt,  io  the 
end,  something  like  the  conjuror,  wbo,  while  at- 
tempting to  delude  some  old  women  by  rusing  a 
ahaiD  devil,  suddenly  saw  the  real  fiend  grinning  at 
his  elbow.  Coleman,  who  bad  obaeonded  after  the 
warning  ghren  to  him  by  bis  friend  Sir  Ednmndbury 
Godfrey,  had  destroyed  or  removed  smne  of  bis 
papers,  but  enough  were  left  aod  secured  to  prove 
that  both  he  and  his  master  the  duke  br.d  been 
engaged  in  a  dangerous  correspondence  with  the 
French  king,  with  that  king's  confeasor  (Father  La 
Chaiae),  and  with  the  pope's  nuncio  at  Bruasels, 
and  that  they  had  solicited  money  from  La  Chaise 
at  Paris,  and  from  the  pope  at  Rome,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  changing  religion  in  England.  A  few  days 
afler  this  diacovery  the  popular  ferment  was  in- 
creased tenfold  by  the  disappearance  of  Sir  Ed- 
mondbury  Godfrey,  wbo  had  taken  the  deposition 
of  Oates,  aod  who  waa  anppoaed  to  have  received 
confidential  commnnicatioDS  from  Coleman.  This 
magiatrate  left  hia  honae  at  Windsor  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  of  October,  and  never  returned  more- 
He  bad  been  for  some  time  greatly  depressed  in 
spirits,  and  had  entertained  appreheoaioos  that  he 
would  be  the  first  mar^r  in  this  plot.  Aa  aoon  a> 
he  was  miaaed,  the  people  uoaniraonaly  hurried  to 
the  coDcIuaion  that  he  had  been  trepanned  and  mur- 
dered by  the  papists ;  and  tfae  papiats,  in  self-defense, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  to  the  injury  of  their  own 
cauae,  gave  out  that  he  had  run  away  for  debt — that 
he  bad  withdrawn  to  contract  an  indecorous  mar- 
riage— that  he  had  run  away  with  a  harlot — and,  | 
at  last,  that  he  had  killed  himself  in  an  ezcite* 
ment,  working  upon  an  hereditary  disposition  to  io- 
sanity.  His  brothers,  who  fived  in  the  city,  and  his 
numerous  friends,  made  search  in  all  directions,  bat 
no  tracea  of  him  coold  be  foond  notil  the  ereningof 
the  aixth  day,  when  his  body  waa  discovered  in  ■ 
ditch  by  Primrose  Hill,  not  &r  from  DM  St-  Paa- 
craa  Church ;  it  was  {riereed  through  nod  throngli  j 
with  hia  own  sword,  which  came  some  inches  oat 
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■ttbe  back,  behind  the  heart.  There  was  do  blood 
OD  his  clotheB.  or  about  him;  his  shoes  were  clean, 
u  if  be  had  not  walked  to  that  country  spot;  his 
money  was  in  hia  pocket,  and  fais  rings  were  on  his 
fiogers;  bnt  there  was  nothing  about  bis  neck,  and 
a  mark  was  all  round  it  an  inch  broad,  which  ehowed 
he  was  Btrangled :  his  breast,  also,  was  marked  all  over 
with  bruises,  and  his  neck  broken.  "  All  this,"  says 
Bnroflt,  »I  saw,  for  Dr.  Lloyd  and  I  went  to  view 
his  body ;  and  there  were  maoy  drops  of  white  wax 
OD  bis  breeches,  which  he  never  used  himself;  and, 
iiDca  only  persoos  of  quality  or  prieata  ase  these 
lights,  this  made  all  people  believe  in  whose  hands 
bo  mast  have  been ;  and  it  was  visible  he  was  first 
■tringled  aod  thsB  carried  to  that  place,  where  hia 
swoid  was  ran  throagh  his  dead  body. . .  Dr.  Lloyd 
weat  and  told  the  king  what  he  had  seen.  The 
bod;  lay  two  days  exposed,  many  going  to  see  it, 
wbo  yfeat  away  much  moved  with  the  sight;  and, 
indeed,  men's  spirits  were  so  sharpened  upon  it  that 
we  all  looked  un  it  as  a  very  great  happiness  that 
the  people  did  not  vent  their  fury  upon  the  papists 
■boat  the  town."  According  to  one  account,  when 
the  sword  was  drawn,  there  followed  a  copious  dis- 
chtrge  of  blood,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case 
iflhe  weapon  had  been  thrust  into  a  dead  body ;  but 
two  aurgeons,  who  had  examined  the  body,  af^r- 
ward  deposed  that  there  was  no  evacuation  of  blood 
—that  the  breast  was  beaten  aa  if  with  some  obtaie 
weapon— and  that  the  neck  was  broken.  It  has 
been  said  that  these  two  sargeons  betrayed  pro- 
fboDd  ignorance  of  the  phenomena  attending  sud- 


den and  violent  death;  but  sorely  it  required  no 
great  learniog  or  science  to  speak  to  outward  and 
visible  circumstances  like  these:  the  most  ignorant 
barber-surgeon  of  that  day — the  veriest  clown  among 
the  host  of  spectators — was  competent  to  tell  whether 
the  neck  were  broken,  and  whether  the  breast  were 
bruised  and  beaten,  or  not.  The  coroner  sat  for  two 
whole  days  on  the  body,  and  the  finding  of  the  in- 
quest was,  that  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey  had  been 
barbarously  murdered  by  some  person  or  persons 
unknowD.  To  those  who  reflected  coolly  upon  all 
^e  circumstances  of  the  case,  Godfrey's  morder 
moat  have  appeared  then,  as  it  has  ever  unce  re- 
mained, a  perplexing  mystery ;  but,  in  that  noiver- 
sal  excitement,  few  or  none  were  cool,  while  there 
were  many  who,  for  selfish  or  political  ends,  were 
resolved  to  fasten  the  murder  upon  the  Catholics, 
and  to  make  it  a  means  of  revolutionizing  court  and 
government.  Tho  ghastly  body  was  carried  from 
Primrose  Hill  to  the  habitation  of  the  deceased,  and 
there  exhibited  to  many  thousands  who  abuddered 
and  wept  over  the  Protestant  martyr.  The  funeral 
was  attended  by  an  immense  procession,  having  at 
their  head  seventy-two  Protestant  divines  in  full 
canonicals.  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  friend  of  the  deceased, 
preached  the  funeral  sermon,  having  "two  other 
thumping  divines  standing  upright  in  the  pulpit,  one 
00  each  aide  of  him.  to  guard  him  from  being  killed, 
while  he  was  preaching,  by  the  papists."'  And  at 
this  time  so  widely  and  wildly  had  the  panic  spread, 
that  all  Protestants,  clergy  or  laity,  Coa&rmiats  or 
1  Roftr  Nonh,  Enmia. 
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NoD^«wfbmiiats,  ToyaliBts  or  republieaBs,  of  the 
eonrt  party  or  of  the  conotrj  party,  coosidered 
their  livei  in  dangar,  and,  in  many  ioatances,  adopted 
the  moot  ridiculoQa  precavtioDfl  a^iiut  an  niueen 

eoemy. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  when 
>«  reason  could  no  more  be  heard  than  a  whieper 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  faurricane,"*  that 
(on  the  21st  of  October)  the  parliament  reassem- 
bled. After  explRiDing  to  die  House  why  he  had 
not  yet  disbanded  the  ariny,  and  why  he  was  so 
much  in  debt  as  to  require  immediately  fresh  grants, 
Charles  adrerted  to  the  popish  plot,  stating  that  it 
ma  bis  inteotioQ  to  leave  it  to  be  inTflacigated  by 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  Both  Honses  and  aome 
of  his  owD  miniaters  were  dissatisfied  with  this 
light  meotion  of  the  plot,  and  they  rood  made  np 
for  the  king's  coolness  by  their  own  scorching  heat. 
They  called  before  them  Titus  Oates,  who  never 
appeared  without  mnliing  copious  ndditioas  to  his 
original  disclosures:  they  committed  tlie  Catholic 
lords  Stafford,  Powia,  Petre,  Arundel,  and  Bellasis 
to  the  Tower:  they  crammed  the  commoner  pris- 
ons with  papists;  they  declared  ''that  there  hath 
been,  and  still  is,  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot,  con- 
trired  and  carried  on  by  the  popish  recusants,  for 
asaasBioating  the  king,  for  subrerting  the  govern- 
ment, sod  for  rooting  out  and  destroying  the  Prot- 
estSBt  religion :"  they  proclaimed  the  great  Titns 
the  Saver  of  the  Nation,  and  got  him  a  pension  of 
f€1200  a-year.  Id  these  and  other  proceedinga 
of  the  kind  Shaftertmty  was  indefatigable,  and  his 
innsterly  hand  was  visible  in  what  followed.  Yield- 
ing to  the  storm,  and  never  struggling  with  it  to 
the  risk  of  his  peraonal  convenience  and  pleasure, 
Charles  commanded  his  brother  to  retire  from  the 
conncit,  and  assured  the  Commons  that  he  would 
pass  any  bills  they  might  present  fi^r  present  se- 
curity against  popery,  or  for  future  security  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  provided  only  they  did  not 
impeach  the  regular  right  of  succession.  But  this 
was  not  enough,  and  a  bill,  passed  in  the  Commons, 
to  disable  papists  from  sitting  in  eillier  House,  reach- 
ed a  third  reading  in  the  House  Lords.  The 
Duke  of  York,  who  felt  that  the  main  object  of  this 
bill  waa  to  disqualify  1dm,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  throne  on  acconot  of  bis  religion, 
made  an  earnest  appeal  to  their  lordships,  shedding 
tears  as  he  spoke.  He  said  be  now  cast  himself 
upon  their  favor  in  the  greatest  concern  he  could 
have  in  this  world;  he  spoke  much  of  his  duty  to 
the  king,  and  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  nation; 
and  he  solemnly  protested  that,  whatever  his  reli- 
gion might  be,  it  should  only  be  a  private  thing  be- 
tween God  and  his  own  soul,  and  that  no  effect  of  it 
should  ever  appear  in  the  government.  To  save 
him,  a  proviso  was  introduced  that  the  bill  should 
not  extend,  in  its  operation,  to  bis  royal  highness;' 

>  HniB* 

■  Daiinf  tiia  fmixnt  diMwiloM  iIm  pspM  mitlif-woaMil  dT  tb« 
qvMB  ud  DncIiM  oT  Tork  ««n  not  forsottmi.  A  naUc  ptn,  n|>- 
poati  to  ba  Lotil  Lanu,  eidatnad— "  I  would  not  ka*e  an  niich  u  ■ 
popiih  naa  urh  po|ith woman  to  ninainlMM ;  nMMinacb  u  t,  paplah 
Aag  OT  •  pi^ah  bjt«h  j  not  m  madi  u  >  popiih  cat  to  pur  or  maw 
steal  Qua  kisf."  Banal  mj$  Uiit  tht  qnan  propoMd  that  all  Iwr  It- 


bat,  in  Hw  House  of  Coramoiis,  this  saving  pranso 
WM  carried  by  a  majori^  of  only  two ;  waA  thos. 
after  many  attempts,  the  Cadiollo  peers  were  ex- 

claded  from  their  seats,  which  their  snccessors  Aii 
not  regain  till  the  year  1639.  The  doors  of  tbf 
Commons  were  already  closed  by  the  met  passed  in 
the  preceding  session,  imposing  upon  members  the 
oath  of  supremacy  and  the  declaratitm  against  tno- 
Bubstantiation ; '  and  thos  it  became  the  practice, 
it  had  long  been  the  principle,  of  the  coDslitBtk» 
that  those  who  professed  the  ancient  religitHi  sbonlii 
have  no  voice  io  the  state. 

The  trade  of  a  Protestant  witaesa  bad  proved  so 
pro6table  to  Ostes  that  it  WM  not  likely  be  sbeold 
be  left  in  the  monopoly  of  it.  His  first  rival,  who 
almoat  immedistely  became  a  partner  with  bim  io 
the  bosinesa,  waa  WiUiani  Bedloe,  a  worae-eoadi- 
tioned  Bconndrel  than  the  great  Tttos  blmsdf—a 
regular  jail-bird,  a  swindler,  and  a  convicted  thief- 
In  bis  origin  he  was  n  stable-boy,  but  he  had  riseo 
to  be  a  gentleman's  courier;  and,  still  aspiring  to 
higher  things,  he  bad  pat  captain  before  his  name, 
and  traveled  on  the  continent,  making  "a  shift  to 
live,  or  rather  to  exist,  by  his  cheats."  He  had 
been  recently  liberated  from  Newgate,  when  tb« 
reward  of  dC500  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Primrose  Hill  murder.  On  his  first  appearaoce  be- 
fore the  council,  Bedloe  pretended  to  no  acq^ain^ 
anee  wHh  Oates,  and  to  no  knowledge  of  tbn  maia 
plot :  all  that  be  came  to  speak  to  was  the  murder ; 
and  he  affirmed  that  be  bad  seen  the  dead  body  of 
Godfrey  at  Somerset  Honse,  where  the  queen  re- 
sided; that  Lefevre,  a  Jesuit,  had  told  bim  that 
he  and  Wnlsh,  another  Jesuit,  with  the  assistance 
of  my  Lord  Bellosia's  gentleman  and  of  a  waiter  io 
the  queen's  chapel,  had  smothered  the  magistrate 
between  two  pillows;  and  that,  several  nights  after 
the  horrible  deed,  three  of  the  queen's  retsiners 
had  removed  the  body  from  Somerset  Honse.  Bnt 
as  Dates,  in  defiance  of  common  oense  and  common 
decency,  had  been  allowed  a  regular  crescendo, 
Bedloe  proceeded  to  revel  in  the  aame  indulgence; 
and  on  the  very  next  morning,  when  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  recollected  that  the  Jesuits 
Lefevre  and  Wateh  bad  spoken  of  commisHona  giv- 
en to  the  lords  Powia,  Bellasis,  and  Arundel.  Thr 
king  exclaimed,  «•  Surely  the  man  has  received  a 
new  lesson  during  the  last  tweo^-four  hours." 
Bedloe  again  denied  all  acquaintance  with  Oatsi. 
Presently  after  he  changed  the  two  pillows,  with 
which  he  said  Godfrey  had  been  stifled,  into  a  linen 
cravat,  as  strangling  answered  better  with  the  ap- 
pearances about  the  neck  exhibited  by  the  desd 
body.  In  this  fashion  he  altered,  as  well  as  added, 
with  the  least  possible  regard  to  verisimilitude.  His 
crowning  revelation,  delivered  on  the  12tb  of  No- 
vember, seemed  to  be  this;  overlooking  the  mate- 
rial circumstances  of  his  having  dented  all  knowl- 

di#i  ihould  cMt  lott  to  Me  which  (hooM  ba  inelndMl  im  a  Msall  bdb- 
bar  that  ah*  waa  to  ba  allowad  toralaiai  "calf  aha  MMd  {fariw 
h*f a  ailffraaf)  tha  Daoheia  of  PortawMth  as  ana  whm  aha  waaU 
not  eipoae  to  the  onceitainty  oTa  lot,  which  waa  not  iha«|ht  taijda> 
rent  io  her,  though  her  circanatanoea  tt  that  lima  leqaitad  aa  asU*' 
ordinary  aabminion  in  everj  thiaf." 
1  M  Car.  li-,  at.  S,  e.  1. 
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edge  of  the  main  plot,  he  said  thiit,  during  his  tniv< 
els  abroltd,  he  bad  associated  with  English  monks, 
Jefluits,  DDDs,  ice.,  frornvhom  he  bad  learned  that 
the  kiug  was  to  be  murdered — that  ten  thousand 
men  were  to  be  embHrked  from  Flanders,  and  land- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire — that  twenty  or  thirty 
tfaousaod  religioas  meo  and  pilgrims  were  to  sail 
from  St>  Jago,  in  Spain,  and  to  land  at  Milford  Ha- 
ven— that  the  dukes  of  Monmouth.  Ormood,  and 
Buckingham,  the  lords  Shaftesbury  and  O»sory, 
were  to  be  murdered  as  well  as  the  king — that  the 
present  army,  the  citizens  of  London,  and  all  obsti- 
nate Protestantse,  wre  to  be  "  utterly  extinguished" 
— and  that  Jill  the  considerable  Catholics  in  England 
not  only  knew  of  this  plot,  but  had  been  sworn  upon 
the  aacTBment  to  assist  in  its  accomplishment.  Per- 
haps Titos  Oates  was  afraid  of  being  lei^  behind — 
perhaps  the  conjecture  is  well  founded  that,  on  the 
failure  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  House 
of  Peera,  "  the  drivers"  considered  it  expedient  to 


prompt  the  witnesses  to  lay  their  acrnsations  higher 
than  they  had  hitherto  done,  in  order  that  the  king, 
freed  from  bis  present  unfruitful  marriage,  might 
have  a  chance  of  legitimate  children  (with  hia  ille- 
gitimntea  the  court  waa  stocked)  by  another  wife. 
Whatever  were  the  motives,  Oates  proceeded  to 
accuse  the  neglected  scion  of  the  House  of  Bragan- 
Ea :  he  swore  that  be  had  seen  a  letter  wherein 
Wnkeman  stated  that  the  queen  had  given  her  as- 
sent to  the  murder  of  her  husband;  and  that  he 
himself  had  heard  her  exclaim,  '*  I  will  do  longer 
suffer  such  indignities  to  my  bed:  I  am  content  tfi 
join  in  procuring  his  death  and  the  propagation  of 
the  Catholic  faith."  When  the  witness  told  this 
new  tale  to  the  king  he  certainly  knew  that  a  project 
of  dissolving  the  royal  marriage  had  been  entertain- 
ed before  by  several  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  he 
imagined  that  the  king  would  eagerly  grasp  at  thia 
line  opportunity;  but  Charles  had  still  some  rem- 
nant of  conscience,  or  some  Hngeriog  respect  for 


BrcKiicaHAN  PAL^ra,  IVom  the  Thaniet,  with  ihe  celebrated  W«ler-Knte,  bj  Inlgo  Jone^.   From  mn  Old  PrlaL 


the  opinion  of  (he  world :  he  heard  Oates  with  in< 
dignation ;  and  he  told  fiurnet  that,  considering  his 
faaltioess  toward  the  queen  in  other  things,  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  horrid  thing  to  abandon  her 
now.  Gates,  however,  swore  to  the  new  story  be- 
fore the  council,  and  then  Bedloe  came  in  to  cor- 
roborate it.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  hnd  once 
proposed  to  the  king  something  very  like  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife — that  is.  a  plan  for  carrying  off  the 
queen  to  some  plantation  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
Charles  suspected  that,  in  this  particular  matter,  in 
accusing  her  majesty,  the  duke  had  been  more  busy 
than  any  one.  He  hnd  not  courage  to  declnre  his 
convictioD,  and  to  proclnim  Oatea  an  impostor  and 


the  mouthpiece  of  a  foul  cabal;  but  he  ordered  that 
his  papers  should  be  seized,  and  that  no  person 
should  be  admitted  to  communicate  with  him  in 
private.  But  Charles  could  not  prevent  hia  np- 
penring  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  where,  on  the 
2Sth  of  November,  he  raised  his  voice  as  became 
the  solemnity  of  the  matter,  and  said.  "I,  Titus 
GateB,  accuse  Catherine,  queen  of  England,  of  high 
treason."  The  Lords,  however,  would  not  join  the 
Commons  in  an  address  for  the  removal  of  the 
queen,  and  the  Recusation  whs  allowed  to  drop.  At 
the  same  time  the  Upper  House,  so  far  f^om  ex- 
pressing any  doubt  as  to  the  main  plot,  voted  an 
address  for  the  apprehension  of  all  pnpists,  and  re* 
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ceived  impeachmeatB  of  high  treasoa  Bgainst  Staf- 
ford aod  the  other  foor  lords  ia  the  Tower.  The 
kiDg,  wherever  he  durst  veatare,  cootioaed  to  de- 
clare that  he  did  not  believe  a  siagle  word  that 
Oatea  aod  Bedloe  had  advaaeed.  Ooe  of  his  prof-: 
li^te  conrtiers,*  who  at  timea  apoke  uopahtaUe 
truths,  aaid  that  his  majesty  knew  a  good  deal  more 
about  the  popish  plot  than  the  witnecseB  or  than  any 
one  else ;  aod  Charles  could  acarcely  have  forgotten 
bow  far  he  had  gone  in  plotting  with  the  French 
king  for  the  sobvereioD  of  the  religion  and  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country.  But  neither  these  recol- 
lections and  coovictioDS,  nor  any  others,  could  impel 
that  thoroughly  selfish  man  to  make  any  effort  to 
stop  the  shedding  of  blood,  aod  coot  the  popular 
frenzy  and  that  bloodthirstioesB  which  happily  nev- 
er  lasted  long  with  the  English  people.  The  first 
victim  was  Stnylay,  the  Catholic  banker,  who 
had  not  been  meotioaed  by  Gates  aod  Bedkw.  bat 
who  was  denouDced  by  a  new  wttoess— a  destitute 
Scotchman — ai  being  guilty  of  telling  a  Frenchman, 
in  a  public  tHTem  or  e^ng-houae.  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, that  the  khig  was  the  greatest  rogue  in  the 
worldi  and  that  he  would  kill  him  with  his  own 
liand.  Burnet,  who  koew  Cnrstairs,  this  witness 
from  Scotland,  ioformed  the  k>rd  chancellor  and  the 
attorney -general  what  a  profligate  wretch  he  was  ; 
but  Jones,  the  attorney-general,  took  this  in  ill  part, 
and  called  it  disparaging  the  king's  evidence;^  and 
the  unfortunate  banker  was  condemned,  and  execu- 
ted as  a  traitor  at  Tyburn.  The  case  of  Coleman 
was  far  more  important,  and  admitted  of  better 
proof;  aod  whether  his  offenses  amounted  to  trea- 
son or  not,  and  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
connected  with  such  an  extreme  and  horrible  plot, 
they  were  misdemeanors  of  a  deep  and  traitorous 
die.  Fart  of  his  papers  ha  had  destroyed,  but 
enough  remained  to  prove  that  he  and  his  master 
(the  duke)  were  undeserviDg  of  the  name  and  rigbu 
of  Englishmen. 

It  appeared  from  these  letters  Uiat,  in  the  years 
1675  aod  1676,  Coleman  had  been  in  close  corre- 
spondence with  Father  La  Chnise,  and  had  asked 
him  repeatedly  for  money  to  forward  u  pi-oject  in 
England,  which  "would  give  the  greatest  blow  to 
the  Protestant  religion  it  ever  had  received."  "We 
are,"  said  Coleman,  in  another  of- his  letters  to  the 
French  confessor,  "  about  a  great  work — no  less 
thao'the  conversion  of  three  kingdoms,  and  the  total 
and  utter  subversion  and  sut>duing  of  that  pestilent 
lieresy  which  haa  domineered  over  great  part  of 
this  northern  world  a  kmg  time  ;  there  never  was 
such  hopea  of  soeeess  since  the  death  of  Queen 
Hary  as  now  in  onr  days.    God  has  given  as  a 

I  Tom  KUBgrcw. 

■  "  Tha  tbinf,**  addt  Bo  met,  "  (raw  public,  and  niteil  gnmt  cImiot 
lifUBtt  DM. ...  I  hkd  lilwwiM  obMrred,  la  icferal  penuna  of  weight, 
how  many  iocredtblt  thing*  there  wera  in  the  evideiu:e  that  wm  ^ven ; 
/  mitluii  thtif  WBHU  mJU  It*  of  tkt  luat  tki  ufiea  ttat  ia  lo  ttatrt  <u 
tfftetvaUf  from  poptrf  ;  m*  mh  etrtaiH  tvUtnet  l»  carry  w  to  far  at 
to  graft  tk*t  spM it;  hut  I  wuktd  tktf  vauld  not  nm  loo  katlilf  to  t/u 
Imtmg  of  me*'*  livn  aw«y  tipom  mek  ttttimonit*.  Lord  Uolli*  had 
mora  tamper  than  I  cipMtad  fna  k  nan  of  bia  heat ;  Lord  Halifax 
waaorthaMiM  auadi  M  M«  £«rf  ^  jA«Jl««htfir  mvU  mI  (mt 
HtcotuM :  JU  mW  w  mut  Mfport  tkt  nidne*,  md  limi  «II  tkut  vho 
mitrmiitoi  IA>  cnUt  if  Ac  wUaam  win  to  it  ImIM  m  at  fMie 
ntmitt." 


prince  who  is  become  (I  may  say  by  miracle)  seal- 
oos  of  being  the  auUior  and  instmmeot  of  so  glo- 
riona  a  worii;  but  the  opposiUon  we  are  sore  to 
meet  with  is  also  like  to  be  great ;  ao  that  it  im- 
ports ns  to  get  all  the  aid  aod  aausUDce  we  caa.*' 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  pope's  nuncio,  Colemaa 
said  that  they  had  great  designs  in  agita^m — de- 
signs worthy  of  being  supported  by  the  DimcioaDd 
his  friends  with  all  their  power.  "We  have  dg 
doubt,"  added  Coleman,  "but  to  succeed;  and  it 
may  be  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Protestant  party,  if 
you  joio  with  us  in  good  earnest,  and  cordially  sec- 
ond our  interest."  It  was  fully  proved  tktn  by  his 
own  letters,  and  admitted  by  his  own  coofeaeions, 
that  he  had  received  money  from  France  ;  aod  it  is 
known  noir,'  from  others  of  his  letters,  that  he  hid 
asked  money  from  the  pope.  He  said  on  his  trial, 
that  t2ie  French  money  was  to  bribo  members  of 
parliament  to  do  the  will  of  Louis,  or  to  reward 
himself  for  sending  secret  informatioo  of  what  was 
passing  in  England.  But  what  was  the  pope's 
money  to  have  been  for  7  He  maintaiaed  that  the 
great  project  for  which  he  had  solicited  foreign 
money  and  cooperation  was  nothing  more  than  to 
restore  the  Duke  of  York  to  bis  post  of  high-ad- 
miral, and  to  procure  a  toleration  for  the  Catholics  ; 
but  be  failed  to  convince  the  jury  ;  aod  we  confess 
that,  without  sharing  in  their  bent  and  prejudices, 
we  share  in  their  incredulity,  feeling  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  Coleman  could  not  have  been  working 
for  less  than  the  king,  who  had  bargained  with 
Louis  for  the  forcible  imposition  of  popery  apon  ao 
enslaved  nation.  The  attempt  to  connect  Coleman 
with  the  alledged  design  of  murdering  the  king  ap- 
pears in  the  cool  eye  of  reason  to  have  been  an  ab- 
solute failure ;  and  here,  as  in  all  the  other  cum, 
Oates  aod  Bedloe  were  guilty  of  blundering  perjury. 
Scroggs,  die  chief  justice,  and  a  scoundrel,  was  as 
violent  and  partial  as  possible ;  but  his  summing  up, 
in  refereuce  to  tbe  famous  passage  in  tfas  letters, 
was  acute  and  convincing ;  it  not  only  convicted 
Coleman,  but  raised  a  general  conviction  of  tbe 
truth  of  a  plot — and  a  plot  there  was,  thongh  not 
Oates's' — a  plot  where  tbe  king  would  have  been 
the  proper  witness,  and  where  the  evidence  would 
have  fallen  on  his  own  bead.  Coleman  had  always 
passed  for  a  busy,  intriguing,  vain,  frivolous  man ; 
but  he  died  like  a  brave  man,  resisting  all  tempta- 
tions to  save  bis  life  by  accusing  hia  master  and  his 
friends.  Father  Ireland,  who  was  said  to  iiave  sign- 
ed, with  fifty  other  Jesuits,  the  great  resolution  of 
killing  the  king,  was  then  tried,  together  wi^  Grove 
and  Pickering,  who  were  said  to  have  undertaken 
to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect.  The  jury,  upon 
the  perjured  and  contradictory  evidence  of  Oates 
and  Bedioe,  returned  a  verdict  of  guil^  against  all 
three.  •'Gentlemen,"  said  the  brutal  Scroggs, 
"  you  have  done  like  very  good  sobjecta,  and  very 
good  Christians,  that  is  to  say,  like  very  good  Pro- 
testants ;  and  now  much  good  may  their  thirty 
thousand  masaea  do  them."   The  victims  died  pro* 

1  See  tetlsr  (tarn  tha  popa'a  mncio,  dated  Rom,  JaaMif  It,  ISTS, 
at  deciphered  by  Dr.  Liithariasd,  wd  Colaawa's  ivplT.  Bar"*^ 
UfeitfClMriMU.  ■ 
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fesfling  their  inooceDce ;  but  the  receired  opioioa  | 
Hbont  Jesuitiem  prevented  alike  any  belief  and  noy 
pitj.  Bedlott  hud  played  Becood  to  Oates ;  but 
Oates  eonid  Dot  or  Would  not  lupport  Bedloe  in  hi* 
oigiiul  part;  and  therefore  a  second  witodn  wbb 
wuted  to  proTo  Ae  murder  of  Sir  Edmondtory 
Godfrey.  There  was  oue  Prance,  a  Catholic  and  a 
gibcnmitb,  who  frequently  worked  for  the  Queen's  ' 
chapel,  and  who  bad  abeented  himaelf  from  his 
house  for  two  or  three  days,  about  the  time  when 
ibe  marder  was  committed — at  least  so  deposed  a 
lodger  in  his  houee.  Upon  this  iofonnattoo  Prance 
ma  seized  and  carried  to  Westmiaater.  Bedloe 
swore  that  he  was  one  of  tfaoao  whom  he  had  »en 
about  Godfrey's  body  in  Somerset  Hoose.  France 
deDied  all  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  it  was 
proved  that  he  had  left  his  house,  not  at  the  time, 
bat  a  week  before.  This,  faoweTor,  Served  him 
nothing;  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  load- 
ed with  irons— tome  say  he  wu  tortured.  In  a 
few  days  be  confessed  be  was  concerned  in  the 
morder,  and  charged  Hill,  Green,  and  Berry,  three 
obscare  men  who  were  employed  about  Somerset 
Hoose  and  the  queen's  chapel  there.  Prance  said 
that  they  had  had  serernl  meetings  in  a  certain  ale- 
boose,  where  the  priests  persuaded  them  it  would 
be  a  meritorious  action  to  dispatch  Godfrey,  who 
had  been  a  busy  man  in  taking  depositions  agaioet 
tbem ;  sod  that  the  taking  him  off  would  terrify 
others.  The  people  of  the  ale-bouse  confirmed  the 
fact  of  their  mebtiogs,  bat  nothing  more.  Prance 
further  stated  that,  the  morning  before  they  killed 
Godfrey,  Hill  went  to  his  bouse  to  see  when  he  was 
IHng  out*  and  spoke  there  to  his  nmid.  The  maid, 
npoa  being  examined  apart,  stated  that,  on  the  morn- 
ing in  qnesUoD,  a  person  had  really  called,  and,  upon 
being  conducted  to  Newgate,  she  pmoted  out  Hill, 
who  was  mixed  in  a  orowd  of  prisoners,  as  Ae  per- 
un  that  had  asked  for  her  master  the  morning  be* 
fore  he  was  lost.  Prance  gave  a  minute  aficount  of 
the  manner  the  murder  was  committed,  and  the  body 
iftsrward  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  it  was  found.' 

'  TUib  the  nbatun  ot  Piaiic*'*  depaitian;— "1.  Th*  p^iili, 
*NioM  Sir  BdaraBdbnTjr  Mmrd  an  tntmj  to  ilw  qaMk'i  MmMs. 
lad  noold  act  CDSMat  to  diiclMifa  ana  GinU  Ins  puiih  dotiei  (aa 
natbtr  joitkM  did)  tawilTed  ud  Mntrind  to  taka  away  hi*  t. 
Partaut  to  wltk:li  dwifa  tbay^ind  (for  what  rawaid  the  deponent 
tati  Mt  know)  Hill,  Gmo,  Kallr.  tha  deponant,  Oiiald.  and  Barrr, 
udoihebei.  3.  Aocoidinglj,  tbe  abovc-uimed  panoas  trejwuwd  Sir 
EdaaDdbnrjr  into  Swrtet  Honia,  aboot  eight  or  niat  o'clock  at  night ; 
Wt  tW  dapooaat  duth  not  wall  raMwabar  tlia  dajr.  4.  Thm  tmpan 
•H  (Sected  thai :  Gtaen  gm  tka  daponant  notioe  that  he  and  Girald 
!ud  BE  Sir  EdmoodbaTjr  in  St.  Cisnttnt'a ;  and  Hill  decoytd  him  down 
to  tha  Wau^fata  mdar  prelenM  of  partiaf  a  fray  iMtwMB  two  falluwa 
IMKdi V  in  ttao  ywcd.  5,  Whaa  thofhad  MsBMrtlw  rallabrtlM 
INta'i  (lahlaa,  CracB  auaaglad  Mm  with  a  twMed  hawttardiiaf; 
<kn,  finJing  him  atill  alive,  wtqdi  hii  Dsek  qatte  roand,  and  punched 
Dimvithhi*  hue  in  the  open  jatdi  which  donti,  ihay  dragged  him 
1110  Dr.  Codwin'a  lodtrap.  &  On  tha  Mtmdar  Mlewing,  predaely 
■xtman  aiaa  and  tan  o'dodt  at  WKhl,  tba  body  waa  ihows  to  tin  dapo- 
mt  by  Hill,  OiaM,  aad  Girald,  ia  a  nam  in  the  hack  aqaara  eonit 
Mo*  Maiia,  nail  the  ganlen  j  then  it  wai  (by  tha  help  of  a  dark  Ua- 
•mj  that  ha,  depootnt,  aaw  tha  body  in  the  ocmpany  of  the  aaid  Hill, 
RrNo,  aad  GiiaM,  wbo  mun  tm\y  pmant.  7.  On  the  neit  Wedsca- 
aliar,  abont  twelve  t/tioA  at  aiiht,  tha  dead  body  waa  pnt  into  a 
«dH.  and  eaniad  oat  by  tha  dapawaat  and  OtraU  iatoCoveiU  Gardao, 
«ber*  Green  and  Kelly  totA  bim  vp,  aad  carried  him  to  Long  Acre. 
Tbtn  the  depaoent  and  Oirald  leeiiiaed  their  bordan,  and  earned  hint 
Seboi  Utm  thence  ha  waa  ooarayad  astride  on  honeback,  be- 
1<n  Hill,  iatp  the  6ddi,  where  they  ihraai  h I'a  awonl  thnaf  h  hia  body, 
udBMhiniatBSdiich."  BalphfifoiiBapaialMeolniBBtliadepo- 
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Soma  days  after  this,  he  desired  to  be  cairied  to  the ' 
king.  Charles  would  not  see  him  alone,  bat  assem- 
bled the  eonocil,  before  whom  Prance  denied  all 
that  he  bad  formerly  sworn,  and  said  his  whole 
stray  was  a  fiction.  Yet,  as  soon  as  he  was  carried 
back  to  prison,  be  sent  Ae  keeper  of  Newgate  to 
the  king  to  assure  him  that  all  he  had  sworn  waa 
tme.  But  again  he  retracted  and  denied  every 
thing.  Tiien  Dr.  Lloyd,  who  bad  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  of  the  deceased  magistrate,  was 
sent  to  talk  with  him.  At  first  Prance  denied  every 
thing  to  the  divine.  ''But,"  adds  Burnet,  "Dr. 
Lloyd  aaid  to  me  that  he  was  almost  dead  throngh 
the  disorder  of  hie  mind,  and  with  cold  in  his  body; 
but,  after  that  Dr.  Lloyd  had  made  a  fire,  and  caused 
him  to  be  pat  in  a  bed,  and  began  to  discourse  the 
matter  with  him,  he  returned  to  bis  confession, 
which  he  did  in  such  a  manner,  that  Lloyd  said  to 
me  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  doubt  of  his 
sincerity  in  it.  Upon  their  trial.  Green*  Hill,  and 
Berry  brought  witnessM  to  prove  that  they  were 
at  home  by  an  eariy  hour  on  the  nigbta  when  the 
murder  and  removal  of  the  body  were  aliedged 
to  have  taken  place ;  that  no  dead  body  could  have 
been  concealed  in  the  house  mentioned  by  Prance ; 
and  that  no  sedan-chair  had  come  out  of  Somerset 
House.  There  was  also  in  favor  of  the  prisoners  a 
wide  difference  between  the  depositions  of  Prance 
and  those  of  Bedloe ;  and  Hill  did  not  neglect  to 
kiy  hold  of  the  equivocation  and  wavering  of  the 
former  witness.  He  pleaded  that  Prance  had  re- 
tracted his  first  stoty,  and.  being  thereby  perjared, 
was  an  incompetent  witness ;  but  this  waa  explain- 
ed away  by  Chief  Justice  Scruggs,  who  aaid  Prance 
had  accused  the  prisoners  upon  oaihi  but  bad  not 
retracted  that  accaaation  upon  oath,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  called  peijnred.  Mrs.  HiU,  who  waa 
in  court,  where  abe  distjnguished  herself  1^  her 
spirited'  and  sensible  efforts  to  save  her  husband* 
asked  Prance  why  he  bad  denied  all  this.  Prance 
replied  that  it  waa  because  of  his  trade,  and  for 
fear  of  losing  his  employment  as  silversmith  to  the 
queen  and  the  Catholics,  and  because  he  bad  not 
received  a  pardon.  "  Were  you  not  tortured  1 " 
asked  Mrs.  Hill.  Prance  answered  in  the  negative. 
» It  was  reported  about  the  town,'*  said  Mrs.  Hill, 
*'  that  be  waa  tortured.  There  are  several  about 
the  court  that  beard  him  cry  out."  She  exclaimed, 
with  good  reason,  •*  My  witnesses  are  not  rightfully 
examiiwd ;  they  are  modest,  and  the  oourt  laughs 
at  them.**  The  three  prisonen  received  sentence 
of  deadi ;  and  they  all  three  died  at  Tyburn  with 
solemn  asseventioas  of  their  innocence*  As  Berry 
waa  a  Pnrteatant,  the  argnments  against  the  Catho- 
lics, grounded  on  ^ir  aliedged  habits  of  eqnivoen- 
tion,  and  the  power  of  absolution  held  to  belong  to 
their  priests,  as  welLas  on  the  spirit  of  partisanship, 
which  might  lead  them  to  deny  the  truth  in  this 
case,  did  not  bear  upon  bim;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  he  was  respited  a  week,  and  might  have  bnd 
his  life  if  he  would  have  confessed.    But  these  cir- 

■itien  of  Bedloe.  It  aeama  to  tia  that  aa  f ao^aality  of  awmery,  m  fur 
M-  aay  other  eimumtaaoa  or  aeeidaat  whaUaavor,  «aa  be  poaaiMy 
made  la  taoaarila  orrx|daia  Oa  diacrapaneiaa  between  iho  twapapais. 
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camfltaDces  appear  to  have  had  no  effect  upon  the 
madoeas  of  the  time.  Ab  is  observed  by  one  of  the 
best  narrators  of  these  events — an  historiao  no  leas 
tiidustriouB  than  acute — "aatroog  faith  in  the  |riot 
WHS  the  test  of  all  political  merit ;  not  to  belieTe* 
was  to  be  a  polittcal  reprobate ;  and  according  to  the 
zeal  was  the  cruelty  the  times.  The  terror  ex- 
cited by  the  plot  had  cansed  sneh  a  thirst  of  revenge 
that  nothing  but  blood  conld  satiate ;  every  suppos- 
ed eriminal  was  precondemoed ;  and,  uo  sooner  did 
the  victim  appear,  but  the  people  called  oat  for  the 
sacrifice :  pity  was  looked  upon  as  not  only  imperti- 
nent, but  almost  criminal ;  and  even  the  great  pre- 
rogative of  mercy  lodged  in  the  crown  was  of  no 
use."'  The  Protestant  pulpit  gave  forth  no  note 
of  peace  and  mercy ;  on  the  contrary,  the  preach- 
ers opened  the  graves  of  the  Catholic  dead,  and  put 
them  to  a  second  death,  expounding  to  ignoruDt 
hearers  how  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits  justified 
the  most  atrocious  mrans  by  the  end,  aod  insist- 
ing that  the  dying  words  of  a  Catholic,  where  his 
church  was  concerned,  merited  oo  credence  or  at- 
tention whataoever. 

Wliile  these  events  were  in  progress,  a  variety 
of  intrigues  hastened  the  disscdution  of  ^is  Umgat 
parliament  Shaftesbury  had  resolved  to  ruin  Dao- 
by ;  and  Danby  had  quaireled  with  Montague,  the 
Hmbassador  at  Paris,  who  knew  all  the  secret  treaties 
with  Louis,  having  been  an  active  agent  himself  in 
these  nefarious  traosactioos.  Accident  made  this 
Montague  figure  as  a  patriot;  but  he  was -more  the 
dlave  of  the  court,  Rud  more  meanly  corrupt,  than 
the  miuister  he  attacked;  aod  if  he  had  not  offend- 
ed the  king  as  well  aa  Danby,  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  of  his  patriotism  at  this  time.  The  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  though  now  a  cast-off  mistress,  still 
claimed  and  obtMued  a  great  share  in  the  royal 
regard.  She  had  removed  her  person  and  her  vices 
to  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  Paris,  where  she 
intrigued  witli  various  Frenchmen,  amorously  aa 
well  as  politically,  being  protected  by  Louis,  who 
thought  to  make  her  usefdl  by  means  of  her  connec- 
tions in  the  English  court.  Montague,  after  making 
love  to  herself,  made  love  to  her  daughter,'  and 
then  replied  to  her  furious  reproaches  by  threaten- 
ing to  disclose  her  intrigues  to  his  master.  There- 
upon the  duchess  denounced  the  ambassador,  trust- 
ing to  have  the  first  word  and  the  best  argument 
with  her  old  lover.  Her  letter  to  Charles  was  a 
compound  of  debauchery,  intrigue,  and  supersti- 
tion ;  and  as  Charles  had  a  superstitious  belief  in 
astrology,  all  these  ingredients  had  their  effect 
She  told  the  king  how  Montague  had  behaved  as 
a  lover;  that  Montague  bated  him  and  despised 
both  him  and  his  brather;  that  he  had  said  he 
wished  the  parhament  would  send  them  both  to 
travel  again,  for  that  the  king  was  a  dull,  governable 
tool,  aod  the  duke  a  willful  fool;  that  the  king  al- 
ways chose  a  greater  beast  than  himself  to  govern 
htm ;  that  he  would  do  any  thing  for  money  and 

1  lUljib,  Hirt.  of  Eoglud  dahnf  the  Raigna  of  Kinf  Williaai, 
QoMtt  ADM.  and  King  Omarg*  LiWithuIatradnatBry  lUvitw  uf  Uia 
IUi|n*  of  tb*  Royal  Brothan,  Charlaa  and  Jamaa. 

'  Avtw  Palmar,  Lady  Siiaaax,  ana  of  Iwr  chiUraa  by,  or  awomoJ  la 
W  by,  tha  kiBf. 


pleasure ;  (hat,  so  long  as  he  was  famisbed  with 
money  for  his  pocket  aod  hia  wenches,  he  might  be 
led  by  the  nose ;  that  he  (Montague)  had  plotted 
against  Daoby  and  the  Duchess  of  Portamootb, 
DOW  maUrtue  en  die/,  against  whom  she  (the  cast- 
off  mistress)  bad  no  malice  whatever;  that  he  had 
btibed  a  conjurer,  or  fortune-teller,  in  whom  the 
king  ''had  great  hiih,  for  Uut  he  had  at  several 
times  foretold  things  to  blm  tlut  were  of  cmse- 
quence,**  in  order  to  make  the  man,  who  was  poor, 
shape  his  predietiona  according  to  his  (Montague's) 
desires  and  echemes.  Sec.,  ice.*  Of  a  sodden  his 
excellency  the  ambassador,  in  spite  of  the  express 
orders  of  the  court,  came  over  to  England,  placed 
himself  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Barilloo, 
the  intriguing  French  ambassador,  with  Shaftesbnry 
and  his  par^,  and  got  himself  returned  to  pariii- 
ment  for  the  borough  of  Northampton.  The  prime 
minister  thought  it  better  to  commence  the  attack 
than  to  wait  for  it;  and  on  the  19th  of  December 
his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  signified  that  he 
iras  commanded  by  hia  majesty  to  inform  the 
House  of  Commons  that  his  majesty  had  received 
information  that  his  Iftte  ambassador  in  Fraoce. 
Mr.  Montague,  a  member  uf  their  Houm.  had  held 
several  private  conferences  with  the  pope's  onneio 
tiiere  without  any  direction  or  instruction  ftom  hii 
m»jesty,  Rod  that  his  mRjesty,  io  order  to  know  the 
truth  of  that  matter,  had  given  order  for  seiziDg 
Mr.  Montague's  papers.  The  House  attempted  to 
screen  Montague  with  the  privileges  of  parlianieDt, 
but  it  was  too  late :  the  king  had  got  the  papers, 
and  treated  their  remonstrances  with  contempt. 
Mootagne,  however,  soon  told  the  House  the  whole 
affair  was  a  mere  artifice  contrived  by  the  treasurer, 
Daoby,  to  save  himself;  but  that  his  lordship  bad 
deceived  lumself,  for,  tliough  noost  of  hie  p^n 
had  been  seised,  he  bad  by  good  luck  saved  some 
very  important  letters  which  might  tend  to  the  se- 
curity of  tha  king  and  kingdom.  Hereupon  the 
Commons  sent  some  of  their  members  to  Ining  the 
said  papers  before  them.  A  small  dispatch-box  was 
brought,  and  'from  it  Montague  produced  two  let- 
ters written  to  htm  by  Danby,  soliciting  money 
from  Louis  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  second 
of  these  letters  was  that  infamous  one  already  men- 
tioned, with  the  postscript  in  Charles's  own  band : 
"  This  is  writ  by  my  order."  The  speaker  read 
both  letters  to  the  House,  which  "served  as  a 
lighted  match  to  the  train  which  had  been  long 
laid  to  blow  up  the  treasurer."   In  the  midst  of 

I  the  moat  vnlent  excitement,  tiie  House  voted,  by  s 
majority  of  sbity-three,  that  these  letters  eontuaed 

!  sofficient  matter  for  an  impeachment;  tod  they 
immediately  appointed  a  committee,  of  wluch  Hon- 

I     1  Hutu,  Ufa  of  CharlM  II.,  Appradiz.— BarB«t.wbakMwD«hiBr 
of  thia  ktlar,  aap— "  UoMagw,  who  waa  a  Baa  of  fteaan^  waa  ia  aa 
inuigM  with  dw  DiichaM  of  Clavalaad,  who  wm  q«iM  eaal  aff  by  ibt 
hiiV,  aad  ma  than  at  Pana.  Tha  king  had  ovdarad  him  to  tad  ooi  aa 
:  BStrolocar,  ot  wltom  it  waa  no  Katid*r  ha  had  a  gond  opiaMs.  far  hi 
,  had,  long  bafora  bU  raotontioa,  foratold  ha  ahosM  aniaT  Loadoa  •>• 
I  the  Mil  of  Hay,  IMUw  He  waa  yet  alive,  and  Montagve  fcmd  hm, 
'  andHir  heitaacnpnUaef  bafng  onmpUd:  aohanaelvBd  to  praapl 
I  him  to  aend  tha  hiag  loafa  hinta  aa  ahooM  aena  Ua  vn  nda.  Aid 
!  ha  waa  ao  bawitdiad  with  the  Dddieaa  of  Oanlawl  that  he  tn«ed 
J  bar  with  thii  aaorH ;  bat  aha  gnw  ing  Jaalou  of  a  aaw  aawvr,"  Ac. 
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tsgue  wu  ooe,  to  draw  up  the  artiolei.  These  ' 
articles,  which  as  usual  cootained  sereral  absurdi-  ' 
ties  and  falaeboods,  wen  carried  up  to  the  Lords, 
and  the  Earl  of  Sanl^  was  impeached  ia  ^e  usnal 
forms.  A  motion  was  made  that  his  Imrdsbip 
■boatd  ^thdraw  from  his  aflat;  hot  this  was  orer-  I 
rated  bj  a  majori^  of  twen^,  aod  Daobjr  rose  ia 
hia  place  to  rebut  die  charges.  He  {rieaded  the 
dn^  of  obedtflDce  to  the  iting,  who  had  dictated  the 
letter;  that  he  had  oerer  been  either  a  papist  or  a 
friend  to  the  French,  thoagh  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  principal  informer  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  assisted  by  French  advice  in 
getting  np  this  accusation.  He  well  knew,  bow- 
efer,  that,  besides  the  correspondence  with  the 
French  king,  be  bad  been  guilty  of  several  serious 
Daeonatitutiooal  offenses,  and  he  took  siielter  under 
ID  admission  of  such  inisdetneanors  to  avoid  the 
capital  charge  of  treason.  The  qaestion  whether 
be  aboald  be  committed  to  the  Tower  as  a  traitor 
wta,  however,  fiercely  debated  in  the  Lords ;  and 
the  motion  of  his  comraittal  was  rejected  only  by  a 
fsry  narrow  majority*  Besides  this  tronblesome 
impeachment,  Charles  had  many  other  reasons  for 
dimlTiag  this  pariiameat,  which  he  oonld  no  longer 
mannge.  He  therefore  prorogned  it  on  the  SOtb 
of  December,  aod  dissolved  it  by  prockmation  on 
the  24tb  of  January.  This  Pension  Parliament  had 
sat  more  than  seventeen  years.  Shaftesbury  had 
ailed  it  the  king's  wife,  aod  the  dissolution  was 
called  a  divorce.  In  the  royal  proclamation  the 
oanse  assigned  was,  "  the  many  inconveniences 
■rising  from  the  overlong  continuance  of  one  aod 
the  amp  parliament."  Ralph  says,  with  some 
qualDtoess  and  considerable  spirit,  His  majesty,  tn 
tbe  course  of  many  years*  experience,  had,  with- 
OQt  donbt,  found  equal  cause  to  like  and  lothe  it. 
While  tbe  first  flame  of  their  mutual  affection  hut- 
ti  he  was  aU  grace  and  goodoeaa,  and  they  all  snb- 
niuion  and  compliance:  they  were  prodigal  of 
their  bvors ;  he  was  as  lavish  of  bis  thanks :  he  de- 
clared tiieir  approbation  should  be  the  standard  of 
bis  government ;  they  avowed  an  unalterable  at- 
tachment to  the  prerogative :  the  full  power  of  the 
Kepter  and  sword  they  restored  to  him,  and  only 
reserred  that  of  the  purse,  by  way  of  security  for 
their  own  privileges.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  all 
tbo«e  professions  and  acknowledgments  on  both 
lides,  it  appeared  that  each  had  a  rival:  his  maj- 
esty cast  an  amorous  eye  toward  popery ;  his  par- 
liament made  an  open  tender  of  their  affections  to 
llw  choreb  of  England ;  jealousies  and  heart-burn- 
ings ensued ;  the  king  found  it  his  interest  to  give 
way;  the  people  paid  for  his  concessions;  aod  the 
cborcb  had  the  benefit.  And  now,  his  majesty 
hiviog  felt  the  «irb,  grew  out  of  hnmor  with  the 
bridle,  and  called  upon  France  to  set  him  free. 
France  promised  fiur:  the  king  bellered,  and  threw 
off  all  restraint,  in  the  presumption  that  he  was 
DOW  the  master;  but  necessity  opened  his  eyes, 
and  compelled  him  once  more  to  coni*t  tbe  assiat- 
sDce  of  those  be  had  disobliged;  who,  having  now 
pn  tbp  better  of  their  fondness,  took  advantage  of 
that  necessity,  and  now  resolved  to  make  a  sale  of 


their  favors. ,  Henceforward  their  intercourse  was 
mutually  mercenary :  the  king  chaffered  for  a  sup- 
ply, and  the  party  leaders  set  their  prices;  but, 
though  willing  to  be  bought,  they  were  afraid  to 
trost  him  with  the  purchase-money.  Hence  the 
very  means  of  corruption  foiled,  and  they  began  to 
drMd  the  power  Uiey  had  bestowed.  Hence  aU 
their  snbseqnent  endeavors  were  to  undo  their  own 
workt  and  reduce  tJieIr  monarch  once  more  to  the 
servant  of  tb»  commonwealth ;  not,  however,  fh>m 
honest  motives,  or  by  honest  means,  but  by  any 
means  indiscriminately,  and  as  onr  ovm  barbarians 
on  the  sea-coasts  hang  out  lights  in  tempestuous 
times,  to  mislead  the  mariner,  that  they  may  prey 
on  the  wreck.  Good  ofteo  rises  out  of  evil :  had  not 
the  king  slighted  this  parliament,  and  bad  not  they 
shown  a  proper  resentment,  tbe  constitution  had 
been  long  ago  at  an  end :  thongh  their  opposition 
was  in  many  instances  extravagant,  and  always  par- 
took  of  the  leaven  of  faction,  it  served  to  awe  the 
throne  and  keep  the  flame  of  liberty  alive  among 
the  peoi^.***  But  many  things  have  noce  been 
bronght  to  light  which  this  writer  knew  net,  or  saw 
only,  as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  Not  satisfied  with 
adopting  the  spirit  and  using  aU  the  resnurces  of 
faction  at  borne,  the  patriota  maintained  a  clandei- 
tine  intercourse  with  the  French  ambassador,  in  or- 
der to  detach  Louis  from  Charles,  to  cmsh  tbe 
Buke  of  York  and  the  popish  faction,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  dismissal  of  Danby  and  the  disbanding  of 
the  standing  army,  the  existence  of  which  was  at 
times  agreenble  to  the  French  monarch,  while  at 
others  it  was  odious  and  alarming  to  him.  Tbe 
King  of  England  began  these  un-English  practices 
with  tbe  old  enemy  of  tbe  country's  reli^on,  liber- 
ty, aod  honor,  in  order  to  establish  a  despotism ;  the 
opposition  in  parliament  entered  upon  them  to  pre- 
serve freedom;  and  as  their  manoDuvers  with  the 
French  eonrt  seem  actually  to  hare  compelled  the 
reduction  of  the  army — thongh  at  the  price  of  some 
national  honor  abroad,  aod  a  sacrifice  of  European 
policy,  ns.  by  tbe  rednetion,  a  check  upon  tbe  dan- 
gerous ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  was  removed — their 
error  or  their  crime  in  engaging  in  this  perilous  in- 
tercourse and  unnatural  alliance  has  been  palliated 
by  some,  and  oven  faintly  and  timidly  justified  by 
others. 

But  there  is  worse  remains  behind :  some  of 
the  leaders  of  these  patriots  soiled  their  hands  and 
their  souls  with  French  gold !  Aod  for  this  charge 
we  can  admit  of  no  possible  palliation,  nnless  we 
take  refuge  in  a  bold  denial  of  the  authority  and 
evidence  (generally  admitted  as  valid  ever  since 
Dalrymple  discovered  them)  upon  which  tbe  whole 
charge  rests.  '•When,"  aaya  tbe  discoverer, 
found  in  tbe  French  dispatches  Loan  Rdbseu.  in- 
triguing with  the  court  of  Veraaillea,  and  ALaEKHon 
SiDM CT  taking  money  from  it,  I  felt  very  nearly  tbe- 
same  shock  as  if  I  had  seen  a  son  turn  hia  back  in 
the  day  of  battle."  *   For  the  baseness  of  Montague 

<  Bit.  Eny.,  Renew  of  tbe  Reigne  of  Kibs  Cbarka  U.  aad  King 
JuneeU. 

>  Aeeetdiof  M  BuUkOt  Ua  dUbaiMBinU  in  187^4  wm  a» 
follin* 

Tb  the  Onke  of  finBkinghn   1000  foiBMB. 
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we  ■»  prepared.  It  appears  he  was  promiaed 
lOOiOOO  crowoB  for  ruining  Lord  Danbj ;  bat  as  far 
uDalryraple' could  diBcorerfroaitfae  papers  at  Ver- 
nillei*  he  did  not  Rctnally  receire  more  than  60,000 
crowns.  Bnt  Montague's  sister.  Lady  Harroy,  and 
several  of  his  frieods,  received  gntiiittes  from  time 
to  time.-  Hie  Doke  of  Bockingham  asked  for 
mooey  moeta  more  frequently  than  he  got  it,  though 
it  should  seem  he  obtaioed  various  payments.  Lord 
Hfrflia  (Ae  Presbsrterian  Densil  Hollis  of  former 
timeB)  refe&ed  a  diamond  snuff-box  of  the  valoe  of 
(£1500,  though  he  was  willing  to  take  it  with  the 
privi^  of  h\a  master,  Charles,  as  a  present  (not  ud- 
uBualiy  made  in  such  cases)  at  the  termination  of 
his  embassy  to  the  French  court;  and  he  died  be- 
fore he  could  be  tempted  with  a  second  offer.  The 
-diamood  snoff-box  was  afterward  given  to  Lord  St. 
Albans,  who  had  expressed  his  expectatioo  of  re- 
ceiving a  present  for  the  services  he  had  done  King 
Louis.  Charles's  French  mistress  was  frequently 
oeaphd  with  his  minister,  the  Earl  of  Salherhiod, 
as  an  impatient  elaimaot  for  slmihur  rewards.  In 
Ae  fUtowiDg  year  we  find  BarilloD  proposing  that 
Louis  should  give  both  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
and  the  Lord  Snndertand  regular  pensions.^  Sir 
Thoraaa  Littleton,  Hampden,  Foley,  and  others  of 
these  patriot  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  men  of  very  large  property ;  so  that  an  hy- 
pothesis has  been  resorted  to  to  explain  their  meao- 
uesB — that  they  agreed  among  themselves  not  to 
run  the  chance  of  otTeoding  Lonis,  or  exciting  his 
distrust,  by  a  ref^isal  of  his  money."*  This  seems 
to  us  rather  iogenions  than  convincing.  Another 
hypothesis  started  by  the  same  eminent  writer  is, 
that  Barilloo,  who  was  notoriously  a  man  of  expen- 
sive habits,  apfdied  to  bis  own  uses  many  of  the 
sams  which  he  charged  his  master  with  as  secret 
ontiays  among  the  English  pa&iots,  dec.  And  we 
have  heard  in  recent  times  of  an  eminent  foreign 
diplomatiat  irfao  annually  charged  bis  court  with 

To  AlginiW  SidB«r  HO  fuineu 

fiulrtrode,  ■mbamdoi  at  BuhmIs  .  .  .400 
Sir  Juhn  Buber  900 

 ,  f  Hendwnofthe  IIuum  of  1  ™ 

\  ■  i  Z 

Hi*  MbHqmnt  p«TmenU,  u  itatAd  bj  hioiMlf  to  hi*  mMter,  Loai*, 
we«  :— 

To  Hubord   900  guiaau 

Hampdea  (Uio  (nadm  of  tha  gnaX  patriot)  .      .  SOO 

Colonel  Tiiai   .900 

Six  Thomas  ArmitTonf  500 

BmiBM  300 

notham  300 

■  HicdiJ  300 

Gammajr  SOO 

Pnnklaad  .300 

Corapton  300 

Harlej  '  ,  .300 

Saoberaral   SOO 

Polor  300 

Ilida  300 

Algernon  Sidney  .  300 

Hotbort  900 

Sir JohaBaboi.  900 

Hill  .      .   500 

BoMxwoB  900 

Tbo  mr»m     alnoat  all  thue  pcnoai  on  to  be  found  in  the  Joar- 

n'alt  oftlie  Hobbb  of  CannMn*,  u  aetiie  mrmben.  Algoraon  Sidnej, 

howef  rr,  waa  not  m  paHtamtnt. 

'  Dahrnpla,  Appmdia.  >  Adlmn^  CoBatitndoul  nut. 


considerable  sums  for  diamond  anufT-boxes  that 
were  never  received,  or  even  seen,  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  assigned  in  the  peculating  ambas- 
sador's dispatches.  In  Bsritloo'a  practice  there  is 
another  loophole;  bat  it  does  not  admit  the  mta 
of  the  best  repntation— -Sidney.  There  were  two 
classes  of  those  who  were  alledgad  to  have  received 
the  money :  one  cenustiDg  6f  persons  tint  were  ia 
actual  commBnication  with  himsrif,1ike  Algemon  Sid* 
ney;  the  dtberconaistiogofinen  that  Sir  John  Baber, 
a  secret  agent,  dealt  with  for  6arilk)0,  who  knew 
them  not,  or  who  never  pretended  to  any  direct  per- 
sonal dealings  with  them.  'In  this  second  class  were 
LHtieton,  Hampden,  Sacheverel,  and  others;  and 
the  proof  of  their  corruption  rests  on  the  assertion 
of  a  professionRl  intriguer  like  Baber,  who  was  "well 
known  for  a  busy-body  in  tricking  aflhirs.*"  The 
falsehood  either  of  Baber  to  Barillon,  or  of  Barilloo 
to  the  French  court,  would  acquit  these  considerable 
men.  In  secret  transactions  Kko  these,  which  can 
only  be  conducted  by  knaves,  we  are  justified  IB 
suspecting  all  kinds  of  knavery  and  mutual  decep- 
tion. Coleman,  the  Duke  of  York's  creature,  wbeL 
OB  his  trial  for  the  popish  plot,  deposed  diat  he  bad 
received  ^£3fi00  from  Barillon  to  be  distributed 
among  members  of  parliament,  but  had  converted 
the  money  to  his  own  use;  and  though  Colemso 
had,  seemingly,  a  motive  to  tell  a  lie,  he  yet  ini; 
posssibly  have  spoken  the  troth  in  that  matter.' 
These  and  other  suggestions  merit  a  deep  consid- 
eration; but,  after  all,  the  decided  bias  of  the  gen- 
erous mind  which  proposed  the  hypothesis  was. 
that  Barillon'e  accounts  were  true  acconnta — thai 
the  money  was  really  paid  and  received!  Lonis 
XIV.  had  an  obvious  motive  for  these  intrigues: 
their  clandestine  dealings  made  him,  in  a  mannrr. 
master  of  both  parties  in  England ;  and  be  might 
either  embarrasa  the  king  through  parliament,  if 
Charles  shotdd  pretend  to  an  independent  course 
of  policy,  or  cast  off  and  betray  parliament  when 
Charies  should  return  to  his  base  subservience.' 

A-D.  1679.  The  elections  for  the  new  parlinment 
were  conducted  with  nnuaua)  heat  and  animo?itT. 
The  court  and  the  court  party  neglected  no  possible 
bribery,  no  exertion ;  bat  the  country  party  were 
equally  active,  and,  by  making  an  extravagant  use  of 
the  popish  plot,  they  had  the  advantage  over  their 
opponents.  To  avert'  the  storm  Charles  indoced 
his  unpopalar  popish  brother  to  retire  to  Brussels ; 
but  before  James  went  to  tiie  continent  be  exacted 
from  the  king  a  formal  declaration  of  the  illegitimacy 
of  the  young  Dnke  of  Monmouth,  of  whose  popo- 

1  Rogot  Nmh,  Eianen.— Thia  high  Toct**  aooovat  of  Baber  u  '^l- 
ter,  and  yet  tnie,  ia  the  main,  a*  tppnr*  by  a  nuiatf  of  nataaifuM> 
ButhorilicB.  Rog«r  that  be  wai  "a  am  pfJbteM$t,mai  ia  jiftt*- 
•ion  of  rhs  protectonhip  at  eoun  of  the  dinenting  pnacben  f  ilii:  i*^ 
king,  finding  the  diMnien  ever  actne  a(ainit  him  and  hw  iattmt.*. 
"  thoDgbl  it  t)w  theapeit  -wmj  to  take  ofl'(aa  tbof  calM  it)  ihaer  bel!- 
wathera,  tha  toachera,"  and  employed  Sir  John  fiabor  to  toibe  ibr* 
leaden  "  with  gooi  annnal  penriona,"  Ae. 

■  Bomet  iaya— "  Whataoevar  Colanw  did  in  tba  naia  bmaen.  ^ 
took  good  tart  ajkiwutlf.  All  Ui  lettera  were  fnll  of  their  bemcal^* 
to  do  nothiof  for  want  of  money  \  and  he  made  the  French  amiiewi!*' 
bolieve  he  cnvM  do  Ui  maaler  great  aerrico  if  he  waa  well  icppl.n: 
ha  got  S90U  fainoas  from  him,  to  lain  hi*  aimnwmm  lUmdt,  aod  k 
applied  it  all  to  furniih  ont  hie  own  «pcnaa."— Om  Timi. 

*  Balbm.— Dalijrmple. 
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hrity  lie  was  already  excesaively  jealous.  The  oew 
parliameot  met  on  the  6th  of  March.  The  first 
tbiog  the  Commons  did  was  to  quRrrel  with  the  king 
about  the  eleetioa  of  their  speaker ;  tb«  next,  to  re- 
Devr  the  attack  opoa  Dauby.  The  Lords  reaolved 
the  corioos  coDatitutiooal  qaeitioa— ^od  their  reeo- 
IntioB  has  id  modero  times  baeo  adopted  as  a  prio- 
dpls— Aat  the  proceedii^  oa  impeaehmeate  began 
io  one  pariiatnent  are  not  affbeted  by  a  dissolDtioD, 
bat  rosy  be  taken  ap  and  eootioaed  ia  the  sncceed- 
iog  parliameoti  as  if  no  such  interruption  had  taken 
phce.  Cbatlea  aummoDed  the  Commons  to  White- 
ball,  where  he  told  them  that  the  two  letters  taken 
QDt  of  the  box  were  really  written  by  his  orders ; 
that  he  bad,  therefore,  given  a  full  pardon  to  Danby, 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  for  certain  other  reasons,  be 
bad  dismissed  him  from  his  serrice.  Althongh  there 
was  DO  want  of  precedents  in  former  reigns,  the 
Commons  rated  an  address  to  the  king  against  the 
Tslidity  of  a  pardon  before  trial,  and  they  sent  np  a 
message  to  the  Lords  demanding  justice.  The 
Lords,  who  were  devisiog  how  to  throw  aside  the 
capital  charge  (tf  treaaon,  had  iaaaed  a  wanmat  for 
taking  him  nrto  custody;  but  Danbj  had  absconded. 
The  Commoiw  fortiiwkh  passed  a  bill  of  attainder, 
to  take  effeci  on  the  15th  of  April,  if  the  fallen  min- 
'nter  did  not  previoasly  8i^>ear  to  stand  bis  trial ; 
aod  the  Lords,  after  some  hesitation,  adopted  the 
tnll.  Bat  OQ  the  10th  of  April,  Danby  surrendered 
binuelf,  kneeling  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  who  sent 
him  to  the  Tower.  The  popular  Lord  Kssex  was 
pot  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  but  the  chief  man- 
a^meot  of  affairs  was  lefk  to  t^e  Earl  of  Snuder- 
lud,  now  secretary  of  state,  who  kept  himself  in 
&rar  by  condescensions  and  conuivances  with  the 
Doke  of  Mooniouth  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
Bat,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  WiBiam  Temple,  Charles 
eooatitnied  a  new  eooneil  of  thirty  persons,  into 
which  were  admitted  the  most  daring  and  the  most 
popalsr  leaders  of  the  opposition,  with  the  Tersntile 
Sbafteabuiy  for  their  president.*  Notwithstanding 
diit  calculated  kindness,  Shaftesbary  urged  on  the 
CommoDs  to  vote  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of 
Vork  from  the  throoe.  The  accidental  burning  of 
■  printing-boaBe  in  Fetter-lane,  and  a  report  that 
tils  baoished  James  was  about  returuing  with  a 
Fr«Dch  fleet  and  army,  hastened  the  blow.  And 
<mt  of  doors  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  echoed 
from  their  hearts  the  position  which  Shaftesbary 
hid  delivered  in  parliament  a  few  weeks  before : 
"Popery  and  sbivery,  like  two  sisters,  go  haod-in- 
kand;  and  sometimes  one  goes  first,  and  sometimes 
the  other;  bat  wheresoever  the  one  enters,  the  other 
i>  always  followiog  close  behind."  The  Commons, 
vHlumt  bsing  much  time,  reaolved,  nemine  amtra~ 
&eate.  ^Tbat  the  Doke  of  York  being  a  papist, 
Bod  the  hopes  of  his  coming  such  to  the  crown,  had 
giTea  the  greatest  countenance  to  the  present  con- 
■piractes  and  designs  sgainst  the  king  and  Prot- 

'  Otw  tlig  (i«at  TBMiiiiB«uduioiu  of  Mm  nsw  coancil  waa,  that, 
^'I'Wmlj,  ihe  mraben  of  it  wen  worth  u  vary  Uifa  aam  of  mootj 
that  ttey  night  oM  of  tbair  own  aiodk.  opm  a  piBch,  flmiab  th* 
^<  M 10  itlim  MOM  gnt  niMwi^  of  tlw  enwa."  ThU  was 
U|MiUlr  poiniad  oat  bjTflBpb,  tbi  aDthoroT  lb»  Nham.— Sir  W. 
Jta***.  ffbrbv 


estant  religion."  They  also  voted  addresses  request- 
ing his  majesty  to  baotsh  all  papists  twenty  miles 
from  London,  and  to  put  all. sea-ports,  fortresses, 
and  ships  into  trusty  hands;  nod,  in  conclusiuu  ot 
this  day's  work,  they  ordered  that  their  Secret  Ctm- 
nuUee  should  pr^Hure  to  bring  befwe  them  all  snch 
tetten  and  papers  aa  tltoj  had  in  their  custody  re- 
lataog  to  the  Diike  of  York.  Lord  Russell,  though 
one  of  lAe  new  couni^  at  thit^,  ma  selected  to  de- 
nre  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords.  The  latter  took 
time  for  consideration.  Sir  William  Temple  lays 
these  exclusion  proceedings  to  the  charge  of  the 
aspiring  Duke  of  Monmouth  (who  bad  beep  for 
some  time  plotting  to  prove  a  lawful  marriage  be- 
tween his  mother,  Locy  Walters,  and  the  king)  and 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  between  whom  there  ex- 
isted a  perfect  unioo,  and  a  sopposed  compact,  that, 
if  Monmouth  should  become  king  by  right  of  birth 
and  religion,  Shaftesbury  should  drive  the  chariot 
of  government  by  right  of  these  dnngerons  servicea. 
Charles,  in  s|rite  (tf  bis  affection  for  his  oatnral  son, 
was,  for  many  reasons  very  distinct  from  any  gen- 
erous fraternal  affection,  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  bia 
brother;  and  all.the  new  eonnctl,  except  two,'  went 
with  him  into  a  scheme  for  quieting  the  religious 
foaraof  the  nation,  wtehont  proceeding  to  Uie  extreme 
measure  of  an  alteration  in  the  order  of  snccessioo. 
On  the  day  when  the  Commons  were  to  resume 
that  question,  aod  the  Lords  were  to  consider 
whether  they  should  concur,  the  king,  in  a  speech 
to  both  Houses,  recommeuded  the  prosecution  of  the 
popish  plot,  the  disbanding  the  standing  army,  and 
the  providing  a  fleet  for  the  national  security ;  and 
then  he  told  them  that  the  lord  chancellor  had  com- 
munications to  moke  to  them  which  would  prove 
bow  his  thoughts  had  been  employed  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  thnr  religion,  &c.  The  chancellor  then 
propounded  the  medium  scheme,  which  was,  that 
provision  shoold  be  made  by  pariiament  to  distin- 
guish a  papist  from  a  Protestant  anecessor ;  tiiat  the 
authority  of  a  pojHsh  prince  should  be  limited  and 
eircnmsci^ied  so  as  to  disable  him  from  doing  harm ; 
that,  under  him,  the  whole  patronage  and  manage- 
ment of  tfae  established  church  should  be  vested  in 
Protestant  trustees,  and  no  ministers  admitted  to  liv- 
ings except  the  most  pious  and  learned  Protestants ; 
that  the  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  lord-lieuten- 
ants, privy  councilors,  and  oflicers  of  the  navy 
should  neither  be  appointed  oor  removed  but  by 
consent  of  pariiament!  Such  provisions  as  these 
would  scarcely  have  left  the  shadow  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  would,  most  assuredly,  never  have 
been  observed  by  James.  The  Commons  rejected 
die  scheme  altogether,  and  proceeded  with  their 
fiimons  Mil  of  exeloirion  by  which  the  crown  was  to 
pass  to  the  next  Protettant  heir,  as  if  the  Duke  of 
York  were  dead.  At  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill  (on  the  Slat  of  May)  807  voted  for,  and  121 
against  it.' 

1  Th«  two  were  Bhafteiinrr  md  T^apla. 

>  It  wm>  alw  nwdml,  aranM  eohtrmiUntt,  "  Tlwt,  ia  defenie  of 
tbe  Ung^i  pcnoa,  ud  tlia  ProtMiut  nligioa,  tliey  wonld  atud  bj  hi« 
nhjeMj  with  tbair  Uvea  and  (ortaDaa ;  and  that  if  bii  majaaljr  diunM 
cmna  bj  mtj  viobnt  daalb,  thef  wonld  nrcnga  it  to  the  DtsnU  oa  tlw 
p^utt.**— iW.  IKtL 
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These  prOGeedings,  togetber  witb  ao  attack  apoa 
the  obaoxioos  Duke  of  LauderdBle,  the  persever- 
snce  ID  the  priuciple  that  the  king  could  not  pardon 
Danby  before  trial,  aod  a  searchiog  inquiry  about 
penatoDs  and  Becret-aervice  niODey  made  the  king 
hasten  to  a  prorogation.  This  sudden  meaaure 
took  the  exclusiontsts  completely  by  sarprise ;  and 
Shaftesbury  waa  so  trauaported  with  rage,  that  he 
exclaimed  in  the.Hoaae  of  Lords  that  he  would 
haro  the  heads  of  thoie  ^o  bad  been  the  kiog^a 
adviBen  upon  this  occasion.  Charles,  however, 
had  Dot  coumge  to  net  upon  his  pardon,  and  release 
Dauby,  who  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for 
five  years.'  It  was  in  ihit  stormy  session,  when 
some  of  the  worst  of  pasaions  made  the  tempest, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  we  enjoy  was 
secured  to  the  nation.  This  was  the  habeas  corpus^ 
bill,  which,  after  being  agitated  and  frustrated  for 
□early  five  years,  was  carried  through  the  ioflueoce 
of  Shaftesbury.  The  key  to  the  perplexing  char- 
acter and  actions  of  that  extraordinary  man  appears 
to  be  simply  this  : — in  spite  of  bis  blind,  headlong 
ambition  aod  profound  selfishness,  he  had  a  real 
anxiety  for  the  good  of  hie  country  and  a  regard 
for  liberty;  but  these  noble  feelings  were  made 
secondary  to  hia  passion  for  aggraDdisement  aod 
control :  he  would  have  had  England  the  greatest 
countty  in  the  world,  but  then  he  must  bo  the 
greatest  man  in  it;  and,  upon  any  decline  from 
power  and  trust,  his  very  country  dwindled  io  his 
eyes,  and  he  oared  not  if  he  rained  her  in  his 
attempts  to  reSstabliah  himself. 

While  in  England  papists  had  been  sacrificed  to 
the  popish  pktt,  in  Scotland  a  Protestant  archbishop 
had  been  sent  to  a  bloody  grave.  Sharp,  after  six 
years,  had  caught  Mitcbel,  who  had  fired  the  pistol 
into  his  carriage,  and  that  entbuaiaat  had  been  put 
to  death,  with  some  revoUing  circurastancea ;  but 
the  persecutions  carried  on  against  the  Conventi- 
clers  called  up  other  aeaassins.  In  fact,  the  arch- 
bisiiop  and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  bad  carried 
tyranny  to  its  utmost  stretch.  An  army  of  vrild 
Higblaoders  was  let  loose  in  the  west  country,  to 
live  upon  free  quarter,  and,  being  very  onrnly,  the 
men  robbed  and  stole  everywhere.  The  gentle- 
men were  required  to  delhrer  up  then*  arms  upon 
oath,  and  to  keep  no  horse  that  was  worth  more 
than  four  pounds.  The  country  gentlemen  hesi- 
tated, which  put  Lauderdale  in  such  a  frenzy,  that, 
sitting  at  the  council-table,  he  made  bare  his  arm 
above  the  elbow,  and  swore  by  Jehovah  he  would 
make  them  enter  into  those  bonds.  Dragoons  were 
employed  to  dissipate  the  field-meetings,  and  many 
a  moor  and  hillside  was  made  wet  with  the  blood 
of  the  Covenanters.  These  religious  enthuaiaats, 
for  self-defense,  began  to  carry  broadswords  as  well 
as  bibles  to  their  meetings,  and  at  times  Iho  praying 

I  AccordiDf  to  Algernon  SidD«7,  Dkobj',  fa  taktuip  oIBcb,  had  mt- 
g«(ed  to  make  tha  parliament  aubmiuive,  to  pty  off  the  kin^'a  debia, 
inerwM  bia  ravenae,  and  lendar  him  eoandenbto  amonf  tb«  neisti- 
borinr  princaa— "  Which  are  wiftad,"  njra  ha,  Ua  laaving 
twmtT-two  sbillinft  and  tanpaim  in  tha  exeheqaar.  tw^and-fur^ 
hondrad  tbowand  pouodi  of  puiive  dehta,  the  rernDae  anticipated  for 
aliiioat  a  7«af  and  a  half,  and  tha  accotint  hia  lordihip  waa  pleaaed  to 
||jTe,  in  hia  ipeacb  to  the  peen,  of  the  eUeam  tha  King  of  Fnuice  had 
isr  bis  ffaMjtmj^)  penoB  and  sunmnant."— 5iAK|r'<  LttUrt. 


and  preaching  ended  in  a  regular  combat.  In  these 
circumstances,  whenever  the  king's  troopa  were 
victorious,  they  were  merciless.  It  waa  said  that 
they  killed  in  cold  blood,  at  one  field-conventicle, 
upward  of  a  hundred  men.  In  Fife,  where  the 
archbishf^  of  St.  Andrew's  chiefly  resided,  the 
persecution  was  as  keen  as  in  the  west  oouotry, 
and  it  produced  one  more  terrible  effect.  A  smaD 
band  of  men,  united  l:^  a  common  enthusiasm  and 
sofl^ering,  resolved,  after  ftsting  and  pnyar,  to  take 
the  life  of  one  'William  Carmichael,  "  m  cruel, 
bloody  man,"  said  to  have  been  once  a  bailie  of 
Edinburgh,  wfaens  he  had  carried  on  bonnew  u  a 
merehaut  and  become  bankrupt,  but  who  had  now, 
through  the  patronage  of  Sharp,  obtained  a  com- 
mission from  the  council  to  seek  out  and  a[^relieDd 
all  NoD-coaformistB  and  intercommoned  persona  in 
the  shire  of  Fife.  Headed  by  Hackstoo  of  Rathil- 
let,  these  men,  on  Saturday,  the  3d  of  May,  thta 
year,  attempted  to  surprise  Carmichaei  while  he 
was  hunting  on  the  moors ;  bnt  they  missed  him. 
In  the  midst  of  their  fury  at  this  disappointment,  a 
little  boy  cried  out,  "There  goes  the  bishop!" 
They  looked  as  the  boy  pointed,  and  saw,  at  a  liule 
distance,  a  coach  drawn  by  six  horses.  *>■  Truly," 
exclaimed  the  fanatics,  » this  is  of  God :  tha  Lord 
has  delivered  the  wretch  into  our  hands."  Ratlul- 
let  would  not  be  the  leader  in  the  attadi,  becauso 
he  had  some  personal  enmity,  and  mtg^t  be  accused 
of  seeking  revenge ;  but  John  Balfour,  of  Kinloch, 
put  himself  io  the  van,  and  the  nine  horsemen 
pushed  across  Magua-Mnir,  about  four  miles  west 
from  St.  Andrew's,  in  pursuit  of  Sharp.  As  soon 
as  the  archbishop  saw  them  he  felt  that  his  hour 
waa  come ;  aod,  turning  to  his  daughter,  IstUwl, 
who  was  with  him,  he  said,  The  Lord  have  mercy 
on  me,  my  dear  child,  for  I  am  gone !"  The  coech- 
mao  urged  his  horses  to  the  top  of  their  speed  ;  but 
it  waa  in  vain  :  the  murderers'  light  nags  were  soon 
up  with  him,  the  postillion  was  wounded,  the  traces 
were  cut,  and  James  Kussell,  an  inhabitant  of  Ket- 
tle, staodiog  by  tbo  coach-door,  roared  "Judas, 
come  forth  !'*  The  old  man,  who  had  never  shown 
mercy  to  them  or  their  brediren,  implored  mercy 
from  them,  aod  offbred  money  aod  a  full  pardon. 
His  daughter  knelt  on  the  ground  with  him,  wept, 
and  prayed,  and  tried  to  shield  him  with  her  own 
person;  but  the  hearts  of  these  men  were  ren- 
dered obdurate  by  fanaticism;  they  pulled  her 
away,  aod  Balfour,  with  one  stroke,  laid  the  arch- 
bishop at  his  feet.  But  life  was  not  extinct.  Rna- 
sell  finished  the  horrible  work  by  hacking  the  skull 
to  pieces,  and  then  ordering  the  servants  to  take 
away  their  priest.  The  band  withdrew  no  farther 
than  to  a  cottage  on  the  other  side  of  the  muir. 
where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  blessing  their  God  for  the 
accomplishmeut  of  this  glcmous  vrork.  A  few  days 
after  the  assassins  were  in  the  west  country,  where 
the  effect  of  ^eir  presence  waa  soon  manifested. 
At  Glasgow  they  met  Car^ll  and  Spranl.  two 
preachers  as  funotic  aa  themselves,  and  Hamilton, 
a  young  man  of  good  family,  who  had  often  urged 
hia  oppressed  brethren  to  redress  their  grievances 
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and  put  dowD  idolatiy  with  the  sword.  Od  the  J 
29xh  of  May,  the  BnoiTersary  of  the  ReatoratioQ, 
about  sixty  armed  men  rode  into  the  little  burgh  of 
Rathergleo,  near  Glasgow,  pot  out  the  bonfires,  ! 
heard  K  seroaon  preached,  burned  the  acts  of  par- 
hament  hostile  to  the  kirk,  and  fixed  a  declaration 
upoD  the  market-cross.  Oo  the  Sundny  following 
they  held  a  field -conventicle ;  and  they  were  so 
well  prepared,  that  they  beat  off  with  loss  three 
troops  of  horse  that  were  led  against  them  by  the 
celebrated  Graham,  of  Claverhouee.  By  the  advice 
of  Lauderdale,  the  army  io  Scotland  was  concen- 
trated near  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  king  sent  down  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  lately  married  the 
great  Scottish  heiress  of  Buccleugh.  The  Cove- 
naoters  had  taken  Glasgow,  had  made  proclamation 
that  they  fought  against  supremacy,  popery,  and 
prelacy,  and  had  issued  their  commands  to  the 
magistrntes,  to  turn  out  all  archbishops,  bishops, 
curates,  "and  their  bairns*,"  and,  on  the  32d  of 
June,  when  Monmouth  came  in  sight  with  &000 
regular  troops,  they  had  posted  themselves,  not 
unskillfully,  behind  the  river  Clyde.  But  they  took 
to  praying  and  preaching  when  they  ought  to  have 
stood  to  their  arms,  and  Monmouth  forced  the 
passage  of  Bothwell-bridge  and  brought  hia  artil- 
lery to  play  upon  them.  When  some  fifteen  of 
their  men  had  fallen  they  retreated  to  Hamilton 
Heath,  an  eminence  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  dis- 
tance. There  they  repulsed  one  or  two  charges, 
Bod  broke  a  body  of  Highlanders ;  but  their  am- 


munition beginning  to  fail  them,  and  the  duke's 
artillery  to  ply  them  afresh,  they  quitted  their  po- 
sition in  disorder,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  rally 
again.  What  followed  was  flight  and  slaughter; 
four  or  five  hundred  were  killed,  and  about  twelve 
hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  Under  Lauderdale 
and  Sharp  the  gibbet  would  have  finished  what  the 
sword  had  spared ;  but  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
not  less  through  policy  than  temper,  was  disposed 
to  mercy,  and  the  prieonera  were  treated  with 
comparative  humanity.  It  is  maintained  by  many 
writers  that  Shaftesbury  and  his  party  encouraged 
this  insorrectiDD,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Scots 
repeat  what  they  had  done  against  Charles  I. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  popish  plot 
in  England  would  now  fall  to  the  ground  ;  bat  the 
king,  through  personal  fears  and  a  eeltish  policy, 
permitted  it  still  to  take  its  sanguinary  course.  On 
the  evidence  of  Oates,  Bedtoe,  Prance,  and  one 
Dugdale,  who  had  taken  up  the  profitable  trade 
of  a  witness,  five  Jesuits,  Whitbread,  Feowick, 
Harcourt,  Gavan,  and  Turner,  with  Laoghorne,  a 
famous  Catholic  lawyer,  were  condemned  by  the 
brutal  JefTreys,  now  recorder  of  London,  and  a 
Protestant  jury,  amid  the  shouts  of  a  Protestant 
audience,  and  they  were  all  executed.  Sir  George 
Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  and  three  Ben- 
edictine  friara,  were,  however,  acquitted  by  the 
jury,  after  a  trial  in  which  Oates  was  convicted 
of  barefaced  perjury.  Yet,  a  few  weeks  after 
this  acquittal,  eight  priests  and  monks  were  exe- 


Pauci  or  WiNDiox.   From  a  Prlot  of  the  period  In  Kip'i  Delices  do  U  Qiande  Bretafne. 
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CQted  in  the  proviaces  for  merely  exerciBing  their 
functions. 

In  tbe  mootfa  of  Angutti  Cbariei  fell  sick  of  a 
ferar  at  Windsor;  and  the  Dake  of  York,  travel- 
iag  in  duguise,  came  over  to  look  to  hia  kitarvits. 
The  dnke  foaod  that  the  kiog  had  recovered,  aod 
that  hie  son  Monnioath  was  intmated  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  trmjr,  was  more  than  ever  popular, 
and  was  badted  by  a  powerful  and  inirigning  party. 
A  violent  quarrel  between  the  two  dukes  was  tbe 
consequence ;  and  Charles,  to  preserve  his  own 
tranquillity,  sent  bb  son  to  Holland  and  hia  brother 
to  Scotland.  Monmouth  submitted  with  great  re- 
luctance ;  but  his  ally,  Shaftesbury,  coosoled  hira 
with  the  asauraoce  that  bis  temporary  exile  would 
give  him  the  merits  of  a  martyr  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  that  parliament  would  insist  on  his  re- 
call. .  Charles,  in  diaaolving  one  parliament  aod  pro- 
roguing another,  had  counted  npoo  a  pension  of 
1,000,000  hrrea  from  the  French  king ;  ■  but  Louis, 
who  had  no  present  occasion  for  his  services,  aod 
who  feared  not  his  enmity,  but  knew  his  weakness, 
appended  some  unpalatable  conditiana  to  this  new 
money-treaty,  which  caused  it  to  drop-  Tie  Duke 
of  York  advised  faun  to  make  np  for  tbe  loss  of  tbe 
French  Uvrea  by  a  strict  economy  of  his  English 
gnioeas,  so  aa  to  be  still  in  a  state  to  do  without 
parliament;  and,  in  the  month  of  October.^  when 
parliament  was  to  meet,  be  prorogued  it  again,  and 
announced  to  his  council  that  be  would  have  no 
session  for  a  year  to  come.  About  the  same  time 
Shaftesbury  was  deprived  of  tbe  presidency  of  the 
council ;  Lord  Hali&x,  Lord  Rnssell,  and  Sir  Will- 
iam  Temple  retired,  and  Lord  Essex  threw  up  the 
treasury  in  disgust.  Essex  was  succeeded  by  Hyde, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Clarendon,  and  brother  to  the 
Duke  of  Yorii's  first  wife ;  and  Hyde,  with  Sun- 
derland and  Ooddphin,  managed  a  weak  and  dis- 
tracted government.  Having  lost  the  king,  Louis 
and  Barillon  renewed  their  cooneetioo  with  the  pa- 
triots, &ncylog  that  matters  In  England  would  in- 
evitably end  in  a  civil  war.  We  must  pass  lightly 
over  the  disgraceful  plots  and  intrigues  which  fol- 
lowed. Mrs.  Cellier,  a  Catholic  midwife,  who  was 
employed  by  ladies  of  quality  in  rarions  capacities, 
and  among  others  in  distribut'og  alms  among  the 
distressed  prisoners  for  conscience'  sake,  found 
among  the  inmates  of  Newgate  a  very  handsome 
young  man  named  Dangerfield.  She  discharged 
the  debts  for  which  he  was  in  durance,  and  iotro- 
dnced  him  to  Lady  Powis.  Dangerfield,  who  bad 
led  a  most  profligate  life,  and  had  been  branded, 

>  Charln  had  told  Bkritlon,  Um  French  aubanMlor  and  itumj 
•gmt,  that  this  wtmU  b*  tiM  inra  way,  "  da  mettre  pottr  hnit*  n  via 
1'ABf  letam  dana  aa  dapandaoM."— DoJrynp/e. . .  .  Tliia  precioua  boa. 
loan  WB(  carriad  on  bj  ths  kinf[,  tfae  Duke  of  York,  tb«  French  Duch- 
«ta  of  ParUmontb,  Sundarland,  and  Chnrchill  (aftsrward  tha  great 
Duke  of  Marlborniigh},  who  waa  aent  to  Parii  hii  mailer,  Jatnea,  to 
Ann  on  tba  baifai*.  BariUmi  npealadly  hinti  to  hia  maitar  thai  the 
DudiAa  of  Portamontb  and  LonlSauderiand  expected  patileatiinia  fur 
tbanaelvet— that  Snndtrland  coold  tiot  be  Mcand  without  a  grtal  itol 
o/awAcy;  and  ■ubaequaull}',  X.ouii  orderad  the  payment  of  10,000  pi 
t"lei  tu  h»  iMdahlp,  and  600D  (o  th»  Doofaaai  of  Portanouth,  with  a 
]x«Miin  of  a  Tenawal  of  iheee  pnMitta  if  lhaj  woioU  kaap  Chulea  in 
tha  intatMta  of  FimnM.— ZWitmI'.  Appendix. 

*  At  thia  nMMienti  whan  Chariaa  waa  as  bold,  be  did  not  tonaaa  tha 
haXm  of  Ua  tnatjr  with  iMoia— lia  waa  BtiUfliniui^  on  tha  Hviu. 


whipped,  and  pilloried  aa  a  felon,  vraa  not  very  nka 
I  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  tosUfied  his  gratitude 
or  procured  a  livelihood.  He  turned  Catholic,  and 
pretended  that,  by  visiting  the  cofiiB«-hoilBes  in  tbe 
i  city,  hf  had  discovered  a  dangerous  cenapincy  of 
;  the  Presbyterians  against  the  king's  life  and  govern- 
j  roent.  Lady  Powti  nod  the  active  midwife  intro- 
duced him  to  Lord  Peterborough ;  and  bis  lordship 
I  conducted  him  to  tbe  Duke  of  York,  who  had  late- 
ly returned  from  Scodand.  Tbe  duke,  who  hsd 
suffered  so  much  from  popish  plots,  turned  a  readj 
ear  to  this  ProteMant  plot,  which  might  bring  mis 
on  his  bitterest  enemies,  the  Puritans.  He  gave 
DangeHield  twenty  guineas,  and  sent  him  to  ibo 
king,  who  gave  him  forty.  Being  thus  regularly 
installed  in  bis  new  trade,  Dangerfield,  a  few  days 
after,  gave  information  that  papers  and  docomenu 
of  tbe  most  convincing  kind  would  be  fonnd  in  tbe 
possession  of  Colonel  Maosel,  who  was  to  be  quarter- 
maator  of  the  Preabyterian  army.  Maneel't  lodg- 
ioga  were  searched,  and  a  boodle  of  papers  wis 
found  behind  his  bed.  Bat  the  forgery  was  clumsy; 
Mantel  proved  that  the  informer  had  put  the  papers 
in  his  room,  and  Dangerfield  was  sent  back  to  New- 
gate. But  the  times  were  favorable  for  men  of  his 
genius ;  and,  shifting  his  ground  with  alacrity,  he 
declared  that  be  had  been  induced  by  the  midwife 
and  Lady  Powis  to  fsbricate  a  plot  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  a  real  one,  conducted,  not  by  the  Pres- 
byterians, but  by  the  Catholics ;  that  notes  and  tbe 
documents  on  which  the  sham  plot  was  foon^ 
were  concealed  in  a  meal-tub  in  Mrs.  Celliers 
bouse.  And,  npoo  search  there,  the  meal-tub  wu 
found  and  the  papers  in  them.  Th«  tables  beiag 
thus  turned,  tbe  midwife  was  sent  to  Newgate  aad 
Lady  Powis  to  the  Tower.  But  the  grand  jory 
ignored  the  bill  against  the  lady,  and  the  midwife 
was  acquitted  upon  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Alarmed  at  the  long  recess,  peo|rie  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  began  to  petitktn  the  king  for  the 
speedy  meeting  of  parliament ;  and  seventeen  peers 
of  the  realm  joined  in  this  prayer.  Tha  court  is- 
sued a  proclamation  against  improper  petitions,  anil 
canvassed  for  counter-petitions  with  very  consider- 
able success. 

A.D.  1660.  Encouraged  by  the  passionate  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  regular  sac- 
cessioo  set  forth  in  these  counter- peti^ons,  Charles 
ventured  to  recall  his  brother  from  Sco^nd,  and  to 
declare,  upon  oath  before  the  privy  council,  tbsl 
MonmoDth  was  IQeghimate.  To  drive  that  princp 
away,  Shaftesbury  presented  the  Dnke  of  York  tu 
the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  as  a  popish  recusant ; 
but  the  judges  balked  him  by  instantly  discharging 
the  jury.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  by  Shsftes- 
bury's  desire,  had  returned  suddenly  and  secretly 
to  London,  some  time  before  the  Duke  of  Ymli.  It 
was  midnight  when  he  reached  the  city;  but  as  soou 
as  bis  name  was  heard  he  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed by  the  people,  who  regarded  him  as  their 
best  shield.  Charles  ordered  him  to  quit  tbe  kiag- 
dom,  but  Shaftesbury  kept  bim  where  be  was;  anil 
as  the  king  could  no  longer  help  meeting  parliameat. 
the  Duke  of  Yorit  was  tent  back  to  Edinborgb- 
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Jainea  departed  full  of  ntge  snd  resentment,  Rnd 
with  Uie  conviction  that  hia  brother  would  give  him 
Dp  to  ruin  to  preserve  himself.  The  session  was 
opened  oa  the  2l8t  of  October.  The  Commons  in- 
slantfy  began  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  couo- 
ter-petibons,  to  foodie  the  old  popish  plot,  and  to 
patronixa  Doogerfield  and  the  meal-tnb  plot.  Thaa 
oueouraged,  the  felon  accused,  the  Duke  of  York 
of  having  iostigBted  him  not  only  to  frame  his  iirst 
atory  Bgaiost  the  Presbjrteriabs,  but  also  to  murder 
the  king.  On  the  26th  of  October,  Lord  Russell 
carried  a  motion  that  the  Honse  should  take  into 
consideration  how  to  suppress  poperj  and  prevent 
a  popish  successor;  on  the  Sd  of  November  the  ex< 
elusion  bill  ngainst  the  Duke  of  York  was  intro- 
duced, and  it  was  reported  on  the  8th.  The  king, 
irho,  however,  would  have  sold  his  brother  for 
dCeoO.OOO,  tried  to  divert  the  storm :  but  the  bill 
passed  the  Commons  on  the  11th  of  November; 
and  OD  the  15th,  Lord  Russell,  qacorted  by  the  ex- 
cluaiooists,  carried  it  to  the  Upper  House. .  The  king 
was  present  at  the  debate,  and  personally  solicited 
the  peers,  who  threw  out  the  bill  by  a  majority  of 
63  to  30.  The  Commons  then  turned  back  to  the 
po|M8h  pbt,  to  keep  the  raocor  of  the  people  alive; 
■od  Lord  Stafford,  one  of  the  five  lords  in  the 
Tower,  was  brought  to  trial  before  his  peei's,  who 
ID  such  a  case  were  quite  ready  to  concur  with  the 
Commons.  The  witnesses  agniust  him  were  Gates, 
Dugdale,  and  Tuberville — a  new  witness,  as  deeply 
snnk  in  villainy  and  infamy  as  either  of  the  old  prac- 
titiouers.  Afler  OateB  and  Dugdale  had  sworn  to 
coosaltationa  and  commissions  from  the  pope,  this 
Toberville  swore  that,  five  years  before,  Stnlford, 
being  at  Paris,  had  engaged  him  to  assassiuate  the 
king.  The  cdd  earl — he  was  in  bis  seventieth  year 
— Qiade  so  excellent  defense,  and,  by  himself  and 
witnesses,  proved  discrepancies,  flat  contradictions, 
and  perjury  in  the  evidence  of  his  accusers ;  yet 
the  Xiwds  found  him  guilQr  by  r  majority  of  55  to 
31.^  Charles,  who  bad  been  present  at  the  trial  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  who  was  convinced  diat 
Stafford  was  ionocent  of  the  imputed  treason,  yet 
signed  the  death-warrant  with  no  other  mitigation 
than  that  he  should  be  simply  beheaded.  The 
sberifls  of  London  (Bethell  and  Cornish)  question- 
ed whether  the  king  had  the  power  to  alter  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Lords,  which  included  or  implied  all 
the  horrid  formalities  of  hanging,  boweling,  &c., 
and  they  applied  to  the  two  Houses;  but  Charles 
was  firm  ;  the  Lords  told  the  sheriffs  thab  their 
scruples  were  unnecessary,  and  that  the  king's  war- 
rant ought  to  be  obeyed.  And,  accordingly,  on  the 
39th  of  December,  the  old  nobleman  was  dtcapitat- 
td  upon  Tower  Hill.  All  this  time  Charles  ^iBeemed 
quite  free  from  care  and  trouble,  though  one  would 

I  !■  tiM  nig*  af  b«r  rilMppmntmsot  W-aoM  tha  eirluaioniatt  hmd 
pot  ■•cc«*d«l,  fte  Duchaai  of  PurtiMuuih  Uteniled  StaflonT*  triftl, 
''  iMiXiWf  iHeetmcaU  Bnii  amilci  amoog  Kii  pttnecnton."  Thii  Freocb 
niatreaa  had  Iweli  flntlernl  tiy  the  hope — if  n'lt  by  a  puaitlTe  pnimiie — 
thai,  if  tha  Duke  of  Ynrk  ahnuld  ba  aat  aiida,  her  own  childran,  afler 
aoms  anekplaiiied  proccai  of  lagitlmatioD,  ahauld  cuocaed  to  tha  throoa. 
Shaftaabnry,  Balifai,  aod  SuDdarlanJ  deludw]  her,  hjr  turns,  ia  thia 
NTUfa  way ;  anil  itapprais  carUin  ihat,  under  bar  tnllupnce,  the  king 
■arcnl  tint*  ww  man  tbu  balf  diipiiflecl  to  go  alonf  witb  the  axcln- 
■tauti,  enn  without  tbair  nm»j. 


have  thought  he  should  have  neeo  overwhelmed 
therewith;  for  everybody  now  imagined  he  must 
either  dismiss  the  parliament  in  a  few  days  or  de- 
liver himself  up  to  their  pressing  desires :  but  the 
straits  he  was  in  seemed  oo  ways  to  embarrass 
him."* 

1681.  The  House  of  Commons  withheld 
the  supfriies,  and  aasuled  the  embarrassed  and  beg- 
gared court  with  various  bills,  for  banishing  "the 
most  considerable  papists;"  for  getting  up  a  Protest- 
ant association  against  popery  and  a  popish  succes- 
sor ;  for  making  the  raising  of  money  without  con- 
sent of  parliament  high  treason;  for  securing  the 

^regular  meeting  of  parliament;  and  for  dismissing 
corrupt  judges.  These  bills  were  followed  up  by  a 
remonstrance,  in  which  the  Commons  required  his 

,  majesty's  assent  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother. 
On  the  7th  of  JaQuary,  Charles,  by  message,  told  the 
Commons  that  he  could  never  consent  to  the  bill  of 

I  exclusion  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  Lords; 
that  io  other  precautionary  measures  for  the  eecu- 

'  rity  of  their  relijpon  he  was  ready  to  go  along  with 

^  them,  and  that  immediate  supplies  were  indispen- 
sable.   This  message  threw  the  Honse  into  a  fury. 

I  Lord  Russell,  his  relative  Lord  Cavendish,  Monta- 
gue, the  ex-ambassador.  Sir  Henry  Capel,  Mr. 
Hampden,  Colonel  Titus,  and  others,  moved  and 
carried  in  a  series  of  votes  that  no  supply  should 
be  granted  without  the  bill  for  excluding  the  Duke 
of  York;*  that  the  Earl  of  HRlifax  and  other  min- 

I  isters  were  promoters  of  popery,  &c.;  and  that 
whosoever  sliould  lend  the  king  money  on  security 

'  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  or  accept  or  buy  any 
tally  io  anticipation,  should  be  held  guilty  of  hinder- 
ing the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  be  made  responsi- 
ble for  the  same  in  parliameot.   That  night  Charles ' 

,  made  up  bis  mind  to  dissolve  this  parliament;  and, 
to  take  the  Commons  by  surprise,  be  stole  into  the 
House  of  Lords  at  an  early  hour  on  the  follow- 

,  ing  morning.   But  the  Commons  got  notice,  and  in 

I  one  short  quarter  of  an  hour  they  tnmultuously 
voted  that  those  who  attempted  to  defeat  the  excln- 
sion  bill  were  traitors  sold  to  Franca ;  that  the  pa- 
pists were  the  authors  of  die  great  fire  of  London ; 
that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  been  deprived  of 
his  offices  through  the  Duke  of  York,  and  ought  to 
be  restored  to  tliem ;  tbat  the  city  of  Loudon  had 
merited  the  thanks  of  the  House ;  that  the  infliction 
of  the  penal  laws  upon  Protestant  dtsseoters  was 
giving  encouragement  to  popery.  Here  the  ushei 
of  the  black  rod  knocked  at  the  door,  and  summoned 

I  1  Latter*  of  AlgeTBaa  Sidaej.— In  the  ocmtm  of  UiU  year  [IB90]  Bft* 
'  rilloa  informed  hli  court  tbat  Charlea  wu  eDtertaiainj  a  project  of 
makiDg  a  Protestant  len^aa  with  the  Dutch  and  Swiai  againat  Franca  J 
and  tbat  Hr.  Hertwit,  wboae  wife  waa  coiujit.)ranBaa  to  Lady  Suttdar- 
land,  was  ta  go  taibaaeadiv  to  Switsarlaad  to  coodoot  it ;  M  ffeol  A«r» 
frtrf  had  offind,fcr  X5000,  le  Mrve  tka  imtmilt  cf  Frmnct  w  Ut  fH- 
batty.  Well  mirbt  Daliymple  flsclaim  that  "thta  proflisac;  wna  ex- 
tendinir  itaelf !" 

I    ■      bopa,"  nid  Colosal  TitBi,  "  wa  ahall  notba  wf aa  aa  tlm,frn|a, 

I  to  whan  Japiter  (ara  aatork  fbr  their  img.  To  tniat  •ipedieota  with 
aurh  a  kin(  on  the  throne  would  tie  joat  aa  wiae  aa  if  there  were  a  lion 
in  tha  lobbj,  and  we  ahould  rote  to  tat  him  in  and  chain  him,  inilead 

,  of  faiteninr  the  door  to  keep  faiD)  out."  Before  thii  the  aaiiooi  eyea 
of  many  politiciani  had  been  turned  toward  Holland,  lu  the  cooraa  of 
the  debate  Sir  Robert  Markham  propoaed  that,  upna  tha  death  of  the 
preaaut  kinc,  the  Prince  of  OnofS  abonU  rata  ooitjaiDtly  with  Jamn, 

1  fail  fnther-in-lsw. 
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OiroED.  Prom  a  Drawinf  by  Hollar. 


them  to  atteod  bis  majeBty  in  the  other  House. 
CharleB  then  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  30th 
of  the  month,  and  a  few  days  after  dissolved  it  by 
proctamatioD,  appointing  the  new  parliament  to 
meet  on  the  21st  of  March — not  at  Westminster, 
but  at  Oxford,  a  place  considered  as  conspicuous 
for  its  loyalty  as  dxe  capital  was  for  its  opposition 
to  the  royal  power.' 

Id  the  short  interval  Charles  made  some  changes 
ID  his  cabinet,  and  opened  another  negotiation  with 
the  French  king  for  more  money.  la  the  preced- 
ing year,  in  his  irritation  at  Louis's  parsimony,  be 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Spauish  court  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen;  but 
now,  in  consideration  of  two  millions  of  livres  for 
the  present  year,  and  a  million  and  ^  half  for  the 
three  following  years,  he  engaged  to  abandon  Spain 
and  do  the  will  of  France.* 

Sixteen  peers  petitioned  the  king  against  holding 
the  parliament  at  Oxford,  a  place  where  the  two 
Houses  might  be  deprived  of  freedom  of  debate, 
and  exposed  to  the  swords  of  the  papists,  who  had 
crept  into  the  ranks  of  the  royal  guards.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  the  popular  party  feared  the  king 
and  his  troops,  and  that  the  king  feared  them  and 
the  people :  both  went  to  Oxford  as  if  they  were 
going  to  a  battle — the  king  surrounded  by  his  guards 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  the  exclusionists  by  hosts  of 
servants,  frieods,  and  armed  brnvoes.  Shaftesbury 
alone — who  was  supposed  to  have  raised  or  in- 
creased the  prevailing  alarm — went  to  Oxford  in  a 
borrowed  coach,  with  two  footmen  belonging  to  an- 

'  Pari-  Hilt. — A.  Sidney'*  Letten. — lUnil^'i  Jounial. 
■  Dalrjrmpla,  Mamoira  and  AppeDdix.— Haznn,  Hiaioita  da  la  Rot- 
dntiOQ  da  1086  an  Angletaira. 


other  gentleman  mounted  behind  it.  The  retainers 
wore  ribbons  round  their  hats  with  inscriptions  of 
"No  popery!"  "No  slavery!"  The  king  opened 
the  sessioD  in  a  confident  tone ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
that,  in  the  fierce  struggle  at  the  elections,  tba 
Whigs  had  had  the  better  of  the  Tories  (these  terms 
were  now  becoming  the  common  designations  of  Ibe 
two  great  parties),  and  that  the  present  parliament 
was  as  resolute  as  the  last  to  exclude  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  king  proposed  that,  upon  his  decease, 
the  powers  of  the  crown  should  be  vested  in  tba 
duke's  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  daring  the 
life  of  her  father;  but  this  proposition  was  made  in 
bad  faith:  nor  was  the  Prince  of  Orange  willing  to 
enter  into  any  such  arrangement,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  Commons  save  an  absolute  exclusion. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  March,  when  the 
parliament  was  a  week  old,  the  king  put  the  croivD 
and  robes  of  state  into  a  sedan-chair,  got  into  it  him- 
self, hastened  privately  to  the  place  where  the 
Lords  met,  and  dissolved  this  his  fifth  and  last  par- 
liament. And  after  this  step  both  the  sovereign  aad 
the  representatives  of  the  people  scampered  awiiy 
from  the  learned  city  of  Oxford  as  if  they  were  re- 
treating from  some  furious  enemy.  The  Whigs  put 
forth  "  A  Modest  Defense  of  the  Late  ParUament," 
and  proclaimed  everywhere  that  its  dissolution  was 
intended  as  a  prelude  to  the  entire  subversion  of  tbe 
constitution.  The  Tories,  on  the  other  side,  show- 
ered congratulatory  addresses  upon  the  sovereign  i 
and  the  clergy  and  the  two  universities  descanted 
on  the  divine  right,  and  declared  that  it  bek)ogecl 
not  to  subjects  either  to  create  or  censure,  bot  to 
honor  and  obey  their  king,  whose  fundamental  ri^bt 
of  auccessioD  no  religion,  no  law,  no  fault,  no  kr- 
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feitore  could  alter  or  dimioish.*    Shsfteebury  wss  ' 
coDiinitted  to  the  Tower  apoo  a  charge  of  iostigat- 
iog  insurrectioo ;  sod  two  LoDdoners,  who  had 
grent  iofluence  among  the  poorer  claaaea  of  citi- ' 
MDs — Stephen  College,  a  joioer,  comnioDly  called,  ' 
from  bis  zeal  agaioat  popery,  "  the  Proteetent  join- 
er," and  John  Koase,  deseribed  as  a  Wapping  fol- 
lower of  my  Lord  ShaflBsbDiy — were  made  fast. 
The  court  expected  to  get  evidence  from  tiieae 
poor  meo  againat  tlie     great  driver;"  bnt  t&ey 
were  disappoioted.   AmoDg  the  witneasea  against 
them  were  Dagdale  and  others,  who  had  been  be- 
lieved when  they  awore  away  the  lives  of  papists, 
bat  who  DOW  found  no  credit.    The  grand  jury 
threw  out  the  bills  of  indictment.    Rouae  escaped; 
bat,  B8  College  waa  charged  with  treasona  commit- 
ted in  Oxfordshire  as  well  aa  in  Middlesex,  he  waa 
lent  down  to  trial  at  the  aasizea  in  Oxford,  "  because 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  mare  in  the  interests 
of  t&e  court."  And  there,  upon  evidence  which  the 
gnad  joiy  at  Loodoo  had  rejected,  the  poor  Prot> 
estaat  joiner"  ma  condemned  and  executed  as  a 
trulor,  for  haring  accused  the  king  of  tyranny  and 
popery,  and  conspired  to  seize  hia  person  duriog 
the  sitting  of  the  late  pariiament  at  Oxford.  The 
ttowoed  men  there  had  soucely  done  shouting  for 
this  sentence  and  execution  when  the  Londoners 
raised  their  abouts  of  joy  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.    The  court  had  scrupled  at  no 
measare  that  might  tend  to  insure  his  conviction : 
all  the  arts  which  Shaftesbuty  had  employed,  or  was 
believed  to  have  employed,  in  getting  up  and  aup- 
portiag  ^e  evidence  in  the  popish  plot,  were  now 
toraed  against  him.   In  the  heat  of  that  combustion 
it  was  wondered  how  the  papists,  who  were  said  to 
btTB  been  so  enterpriaing  and  active  in  England, 
.  where  their  oannber  was  ao  small,  should  have  been 
M  ioictive  in  Ireland,  where  their  number  was  so 
gnat    But  a  few  mouths  before  Shaftesbury's 
committal  to  the  Tower,  "  some  lewd  Irish  priests, 
and  others  of  that  nation,  hearing  that  Eng- 
land wu  at  that  time  disposed  to  hearken  to  good 
BWearera,  thought  themselves  well  qualified  for  the 
employment:  so  they  came  over  to  swear  that  there 
«u  a  great  plot  in  Ireland  to  bring  over  a  French 
amy  and  to  maasacre  alt  the  Engliab.    The  wit- 
oewes  were  brutal  and  profligate  men  ;  yet  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  cherished  them  much :  they  were 
examiaed  by  the  parliament  at  Westminater,  and 
vhat  they  said  was  believed.   Upon  that  encourage- 
meat  it  was  reckoned  that  we  should  have  witnesses 
come  over  in  whole  companies."'   Upon  the  evi- 
dence of  diAse  scoundrels,  Oliver  Ptonket,  titnlar 
Kombh  Arehbbbc^  of  Armagh,  an  amiable  old  man, 
wu  condemned  as  a  traitor  for  having  collected 
money  and  troops,  and  invited  the  French  into  Ire- 
lu>d  in  order  to  extirpate  the  Protestants;  and 
Chiries,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  affectation  of  his 
Wief  of  the  popish  plot,  had,  even  after  the  diaso- 
hition  of  the  Oxford  parliament,  permitted  his  ex- 
acntion  to  take  place.   And  now  he  employed  those 
OBie  brutal  and.  profligate  men  to  swear  against 
Shaftesbuiy.  But  to  spite  of  thoae  Irish  witoesaes, 
'  UhM  boa  Cmnbridft.  ■  Burnet. 


end  all  the  other  resources  of  the  court,  the  grand 
jury  ignored  the  bill.  From  this  moment  Charles 
entertained  the  most  violent  animoaity  against  pop- 
ular sheriffs,  who  could  return  popular  juries,  and 
began  to  entertain  the  project  of  depriving  the  city 
of  its  charter.*  At  this  critical  season,  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  proposed  to  pay  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land. Both  Charles  and  his  brother  the  duke  be- 
lieved that  he  intended  to  take  a  near  view  of  the 
strength  of  the  Whig  party,  and  to  see  whether  he 
could  turn  it  to  bis  own  advantage.  The  duke  ad- 
vised his  brother  to  decline  the  visit  altogether,  for 
James  already  trembled  at  the  thonght  of  his  son- 
in-law;  but  the  king,  though  he  gave  htm  little  en- 
couragement, allowed  the  prince  to  come  over. 
William  had  several  motives  and  aims,  some  secret, 
some  apparent.  He  wished  to  bring  England  into 
a  leagne  against  France,  and  to  induce  his  uncle 
Charles  to  summon  a  parluiment,  without  which  he 
knew  that  bis  power  as  an  ally  would  be  null.  With 
or  without  bis  ancle's  consent  be  made  some  at- 
tempts to  mediate  between  the  king  and  the  pop* 
utar  paity,  and  be  frequently  visited  Lord  Russell, 
the  Duke  of  Monmonth*  and  others.  The  efl«ct 
on  the  mind  of  Charles  was  inevitable.  "  I  wonder," 
said  he,  "  why  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  are  so  fond  of  each  other,  when  they 
both  aim  at  the  same  mistress."  In  the  course  of 
conversation  William  observed  that  the  Whig  party 
waa  most  nnmerous.  The  significant  reply  of 
Charles  was,  "  That  is  because  you  apeak  with 
none  else."  The  prince  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dine  in  the  city,  which  waa  sent  to  him  by  the 
sheriffs,  who  were  so  odious  at  court.  His  uncle 
hastened  to  call  him  to  Windsor,  and  in  a  very  few 
days  they  parted,  Charles  promising  to  have  once 
more  recourse  to  a  pariiament  if  Louis  XIV.  should 
attack  the  Low  Conntriee,  and  WilHam  being  con- 
vinced that  some  migh^  convnlsion  was  approaching 
in  England.  As  soon  as  William's  back  was  turned, 
Charles  apologized  to  the  French  amtnssador  for 
seeing  bis  nephew,  and  accepted  a  bribe  of  a  million 
of  livres  from  France  for  allowing  Louis  to  attack 
Luxemburg,  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Low  Countries.' 

la  sit  this  Charles  was  counseled  by  his  brother, 
who,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  recalled  to  court.  James  had  not  been 
idle  in  Scotland,  where,  in  spite  of  bis  religion, 
which  by  lew  excluded  him  even  from  being  a  com- 
mon justice  of  the  peace,  he  had  been  allowed  to 
exercise  the  high  functions  of  a  viceroy,  under  the 
title  of  King's  Commissiouer.  After  their  defeat  at 
Bothwell-bridge,  a  band  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
the  Covenanters  rallied  round  Cameron^  a  preacher, 
from  whom  they  afterward  derived  the  name  of 
Cameronians.  They  wandered  from  phice  to  place, 
or  lay  hid  in  the  wilds,  till  the  imposition  upon  the 
country  of  the  idolatrous  duke  seemed  to  offer  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  raising  the  whole  of  the 
indignant  people.  Then  Cameron  came  forth,  with 
his  followers,  and  affixed  to  the  market-cross  of  San- 
quhar "A  Declaration  and  Testimony  of  the  true 
Presbyterian,  Anti-preUtic,  Anti-erastian,  and  per- 
t  Bunwt,— Ri^r  Noith^RBlph.  ■  Dalijm]^— Munn. 
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aecutad  Party  ia  ScotlaDd."  la  tbiB  docament  they 
reaounced  and  disowoed  Charles  Stuart,  aod  onder 
the  baooer  of  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ  declared  war 
against  him  aa  a  tyrant  and  usurper  ;  aod  they  aUo 
disowned  and  resented  the  receptioo  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  a  professed  papist,  in  Scotlaod,  as  being 
repogDABt  to  their  priocipiea  aod  tows  to  the  Most 
High  God.  Theo,  with  a  mere  handfol  of  meot 
Cameron  took  the  field.  He  wai  Borpriaed  by- 
three  troopfl  of  dragooDS,  and  died  fighting*  with  his 
brother  and  ten  of  hia  foUowera.  A  few  were  made 
prisoners;  the  rest  escaped  with  Donald  Cargill, 
another  preacher  as  enthusiastic  aa  Cameron,  who 
soon  reappeared  at  Torwood,  in  Stirlingshire,  and 
there,  aa  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  aod  the  true 
church,proQounced  excommunication  against  Charles 
II.,  king  of  Scotland,  for  his  mockery  of  God,  his  per- 
jury, adultery,  incest,  drunkenness,  aod  dissembling 
with  God  and  man  ;  against  James,  duke  of  York,  for 
hia  idolntry  ;  agaiast  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  for 
his  invasion  of  the  Lord's  people  atBothwell-bridge; 
against  John,  duke  of  Lauderdale,  for  blasphemy, 
aposta^,  and  adultery ;  and  against  the  Duke  of 
Botfaes,  and  other  roinistera  of  the  crown,  for  va- 
rious heinous  offenses.  Upon  Ihis  a&hint  the  govern- 
ment began  to  execute  the  prisoner!  they  had  takeu 
in  the  affair  with  Cameron,  and  to  seise  more  vic- 
tims. These  entbaeiasts,  whether  men  or  women, 
suffered  ioipriaoameat  and  torture  without  flinch- 
ing, and  went  to  the  gallows  in  an  ecstasy.  To 
some  the  Duke  of  York  sent  offers  of  pardon  if 
they  would  only  cry  out  "  God  save  the  king ;"  but 
with  the  rope  about  their  necks  they  all  refused,  aud 
died  for  their  "good  old  cause."  rejoicing  that  they 
would  sup  that  night  in  Paradise.  Donald  Cargill 
was  takeu  ;  and  he  and  four  of  bis  disciples,  on  the 
26th  of  July  (1681),  were  condemned  for  rebeJIion 
and  disowning  the  king,  aod  hanged  the  next  day. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  west  coantry  fanatics 
were,  by  orders  of  the  duke,  drafted  into  a  Scottish 
regiment  serving  abroad  under  the  popish  banner  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  As  king's  commissioner,  James 
opened  a  Scottish  parliament  in  the  month  of  July, 
1681,  having  previously  obtained  some  credit  by 
thecking  the  corruptions  of  Lauderdale,  and  dis- 
placing many  of  hia  hungry  satellites.  The  papist 
promised  to  maintain  episcopacy  and  put  down  con- 
venticles, against  which  there  was  now  a  renewed 
persecution  in  England  as  well  aa  in  Scotland.  The 
parliament,  in  reply,  coupled  the  dangers  of  popery 
with  those  of  Cameroaiaoism.  He  brought  in  the 
scheme  of  ao  oath  or  test  to  be  taken  by  aU  in  public 
stations,  who  were  to  swear  to  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  king,  and  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence. The  celebrated  Fletcher,  of  Saltono,  after 
opposing  the  bill  with  great  spirit  and  eloquence, 
moved  that  the  defease  of  the  Protestant  reli^on 
should  be  made  a  partof  the  test.  The  court  party, 
slavish  as  it  was,  could  not  in  decency  oppose  this ; 
and  the  drawing  up  of  the  clause  was  committed  to 
Lord  Stair,  who  had  had  the  boldness  to  warn  the 
duke  publicly  on  \iis  arrival  in  Scotland  to  beware 
of  attempting  to  weaken  the  Protestant  faith.  Lord 
Stair  BO  worded  the  new  clause  as  to  make  the  Prot- 


estant religion  to  be  that  which  was  contained  in  the 
first  Scottish  Confession  of  Faith  made  in  the  year 
1560,  aod  which,  although  it  did  not  directly  meddle 
with  the  question  of  church  govornment  and  the 
royal  supremacy,  was  certainly  in  spirit  Calvioistic, 
and  at  least  opposed  to  the  exclusive  claims  of  prel- 
aey  as  well  as  to  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Tbe 
clause  was  allowed  to  pass  in  parliament.  To  sate 
the  Duke  of  York  from  that  part  of  tbe  teat  which 
provided  for  the  Protestant  reli^n,  it  was  proposed, 
wUle  the  bill  was  under  debate*  tliat  &e  princra  of 
the  blood  shonkl  not  be  obliged  to  lake  the  te»t  at 
all.  Lord  Belhaven  stood  op  and  said,  that  the  chief 
use  of  the  test  was  to  bind  a  popish  successor.  His 
lordship  was  instantly  sent  prisoner  to  the  f»8tle  by 
the  parliament ;  and  the  lord  advocate  announced 
that  he  would  impeach  him.  Notwithstanding  these 
high  courses,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  son  to  him  who 
sufiered  at  the  beginning  of  the  reigo,  and  formerly 
known  as  Lord  Lorn,  avowed  the  same  sentiment) 
as  Belhaven ;  aod  his  speech  was  believed  to  have 
sunk  the  deeper  into  tbe  mind  of  the  duke,  bf^caute 
he  was  silent  about  it.  Soon  after  the  duke  remov- 
ed Xiord  Stair  from  his  high  ofRce  of  president  of  the 
court  of  session,  aod  instituted  prosecatioos  against 
him  and  Fletcher  of  SiltmiQ,  which  induced  them 
both  to  fly  their  country,  where  neither  tbe  bnls 
nor  the  parliament  wonld  have  afibrded  tbem  aay 
protection.  To  hit  Argyie,  Jam«ia  called  opoo  him 
at  the  council-table  to  take  the  test.  Argyle  took  it, 
but  added  to  his  oath  this  limitatioo,  That  he  took 
tbe  test,  BO  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  itself;  aod 
that  he  meant  not  to  preclude  himself,  in  a  lawful 
way,  from  endeavoring  to  make  alterations  id  churcb 
and  state,  so  far  us  tbey  were  coosisteot  with  bis 
religion  and  loyalty."  James  permitted  this  ex- 
planation to  pass  without  remark,  with  a  smiling , 
countenance  invited  Arg^'le  to  sit  beside  him  at  the 
council-board,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day's  busi- 
ness, frequently  whispered  in  his  ear,  as  if  in  friendly 
confidence.  Two  days  after,  nevertheless*  he  was 
committed  to  the  castle  of  Ediobui^h,  aod  charged 
with  treason  for  making  and  uttering  the  limitation. 
The  captive  earl  wrote  to  the  duke,  hoping  that  be 
iiad  not  deserved  his  highness's  displeasure,  express- 
ing his  loyalty  and  obedience  to  his  majesty  and  bia 
royal  highness,  and  begging  to  know  what  satisfac- 
tion was  expected  from  him,  and  where  and  bow  he 
might  live  with  his  highuess's  favor.  James  left  the 
letter  unanswered,  but  seme  of  the  court  cabal  sent 
to  inform  Argyle,  secretly,  that  no  more  was  de- 
signed than  to  humble  him,  decrease  his  feudal 
power  in  the  western  highlands,  and  deprive  him  of 
his  heritable  and  other  offices ;  and  James  himself 
when  some  at  court  spoke  as  if  it  was  mteoded  to 
threaten  life  and  fortune,  exclaimed  Life  and  for- 
tune 1  God  forbid  I"  Nevertheless,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  Argyle  was  brought  before  tbe  slavbh 
and  venal  lords  of  justicinry,  who,  by  a  majority  of 
three  to  two,  found  that  the  oflenses  cturged  against 
him  did  really  amount  to  treason  and  lesing-nuk- 
ing,  and.  with  indecent  Jiaste,  sent  the  case  to  tbe 
assize  or  jury.  Good  and  wise  men  had  been  sug- 
gesting for  years  measaros  to  abate  these  hereditaiy 
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faates  and  feads,  which  were  one  of  the  greatest 
curves  of  ScotUod  ;  jet,  bj  the  Bpecinl  eelecttOD  of 
the  court,  the  MRTquis  of  MoDtrooe,  the  gmndloD 
of  him  who  had  been  hanged  1^  Argyle.uid  the 
CoTeBftntera,  the  hereditary  and  implacable  enemy 
of  all  that  bore  the  name  of  Campbell,  sat  there  as 
chancellor,  or  foreman  of  the  jury,  and  delivered 
the  htnTied  WDtence  of  goil^.   And,  on  that  very 
day,  that  no  time  mi^t  be  loat,  *«the  dark  eabar* 
diflpatehed  a  letter  to  the  king,  which,  witboat  giv- 
ing any  partiooJar  aceonnt  of  the  proceeding!,  rep- 
reaented  that,  after  a  fall  debate  and  clear  probatmo, 
Argyle  had  been  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  urged 
that  it  was  ntual,  and  most  fit  for  his  rnajesty's 
service  and  ^e  advantage  of  the  crown,  that  a  sen- 
tence be  prononnced  npon  the  verdict  of  the  asatze, 
without  which  the  [»tK:eBS  would  be  still  imperfect; 
after  which  his  majeaty  might  order  all  further  ex- 
ecution to  be  sisted  (suspended)  during  pleasure." 
*•  This  letter,"  sayB  Ralph,  <•  was  signed  by  the 
whole  council,  not  at  discretion,  after  the  usual 
form,  bot  by  special  command  laid  on  every  mem- 
ber, the  clerk  going  about  with  the  letter  from  man 
to  mauiuid  extorting  every  snbscriptiott  by  (heading 
that  command,  and  making  complaint  to  the  duke 
if  any  semiried  to  yield  obedience.    Hence,  some 
bisfaopB  thought  themselves  obliged  to  forget  their 
function,  and  soil  their  hands  in  this  cause  of  blood ; 
and  even  some  of  the  earl's  own  friends  and  rela* 
ttons  had  not  the  firmness  to  decline  what  they 
blushed  to  perform."  >  Previously  to  his  mock  trial, 
the  earl  had  been  warned  that  close  conference  had 
been  held  among  the  duke's    familiars,"  whore- 
called  how  the  earl  had  been  pardoned  by  his  maj- 
esty in  1663,  after  he  had  been  found  guilty  by 
the  Earl  of  Middleton  and  the  parliament ;  and  how 
it  was  then  esteemed  a  capital  error  in  Middleton, 
Aat  he  had  not  proceeded  at  once  to  execution  in 
spite  of  his  majes^'s  order  to  the  contrary — for 
^OBgfa  tim  mi^t  have  cost  Middleton  a  frown,  it 
wonkl  have  eort  him  no  more.    And  it  was  reason- 
ed among  the  fiimitiars,  that  if  a  proceeding  of  that 
nature  would  have  been  so  lightly  resented  then,  it 
would  be  altogether  overlooked  now,  when  the  Duke 
of  York  was,  as  it  were,  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
And  they  further  concluded,  that  to  postpone  the 
death  of  the  earl  would  look  like  diffidence,  where- 
as his  instant  execution  would  have  a  very  salutary 
effect.    At  ike  same  time  that  these  secret  particu- 
lars were  poured  into  the  ear  of  the  prisoner,  he 
Was  told  that  nothing  but  fair  weather  would  appear 
toward  bim  till  his  doom  was  sealed;  and,  after  his 
trialt  he  was  warned  ef  Gie  letter  of  the  council  to 
the  king  signed  by  special  command.   Argyle  be- 
came convinced  that  nt^ing  short  of  his  life  would 
satisfy  the  rage  of  hie  enemtM ;  and  that  he  had  no 
way  to  escape  ibeir  cruelty  except  by  flight.'  Yet, 

>  Hilt. 

>  ATK7l'^"»*nKii3t)'of  MwnlolbMHwhicli,  in  the  tj»totOu 
Doka  of  YaA,  were  anpanlonable.  He  wm*  the  only  nmn  of  qoality 
m  ScotLud  who.  ftfter  the  diicovei7  of  the  popith  plot,  took  out  ■  eom- 
MWM  to  diMiK  tb«  (whethaToat  of  pablk  Mai  or  printa  ani- 
imitr,  h  baid  to  decide);  tad.imdeT  tlwnma  authority,  bivivg  anm- 
MBtd  ifaaeUBf  afike  Haedonitda  to  ■nmndar  hte arma, U  dnw npon 
bin  a  littk  war:  KacdcmU  thnwipon  antarinr  Aiffhililta  with  an 
iiMd  foiM,  ud  GMmittiof  hiMtilitiai  on  all  aidaa  on  tha  Mri^  laada 


the  day  after  his  conviction,  and  the  dispatch  of  the 
tetter  tonhe  king,  he  applied  to  the  Duke  of  York 
for  a  short  audience.  The  duke  replied,  •<  That  it 
was  not  usual  to  speak  with  criminals,  except  iriA 
rogues  concerned  in  a  pk)t,  when  discoveries  might 
be  expected  ;  but  that  he  would  consider  of  it."  On 
the  morroW'he  refused  to  grant  the  audience.  Ar- 
gyle  applied  again,  and  Junes  again  refused.  A 
day  or  two  after,  some  troops  of  horse  and  a  regi- 
ment of  foot  Were  marched  into  Edinburgh,  and  the 
earl  was  inftirraed  that  he  was  to  be  brought  down 
from  the  castle  to  the  Tolbootb,  whence  criminals 
were  usually  carried  to  the  scaffold.  Al^le  then 
begged  to  see  bis  daughter-in-law.  Lady  Sophia 
Lindsay,  disguised  himself  as  that  lady's  page,  and 
succeeded  in  following  her  out  of  the  castle.  He 
fled  to  London,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  some 
time,  and  then  crossed  over,  to  Holland,  where  he 
found  many  friends  and  countrymen,  fugitives,  like 
himself,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Immediately  after  his  evasion,  the  iarda 
of  justiciary  decreed  and  adjndged  that,  as  a  traitor 
convict,  he  was  Hable  to  all  the  penalties  of  treason; 
that  he  should  be  put  to  death  wiien  apprehended,  at 
what  time  and  in  what  phee  and  manner  his  majesty 
should  think  fit  to  ordain ;  that  his  name,  memory, 
and  honors  shonid  be  extinct ;  that  his  posterior 
should  be  incapable  of  honor,  place,  or  office  ;  and 
that  his  estates,  goods,  and  chattels  should  be  forfeit. 
The  apology  made  for  the  Irregularity  and  severity 
of  these  proceedings,  which  astonished  and  terrified 
all  Scotland,  and  deeply  affected  every  man  in  the 
three  kingdoms  who  was  not  an  idolater  of  the  pre- 
rogative, and  ambitions  of  being  a  slave,  was  simply 
this — thst  they  were  only  intended  to  force  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  to  surrender  some  hereditary  jurisdictions 
which  were  Incompatible  with  those  of  the  crown, 
and  irith  the  regular  administration  of  justice  by  the 
national  courts.  The  king  having  made  laif  e  de- 
ductions fbr  the  satisfitction,  as  it  was  said,  of  the 
aarVa  creditors,  and  for  the  support  of  tiie  younger 
branches  of  the  fiimily,  afterward  restored  tiie  for- 
feited estates  to  Lord  Lorn,  the  earl's  eldest  son ; 
but  he  retained  all  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  as 
rights  of  the  crown ;  and  these,  with  others  which 
were  wrenched  from  their  possessors,  or  resigned  in 
fear,  were  shared  among  the  creatures  of  James's 
court,  to  be  holden  during  the  royal  pleasure.  But 
the  Duke  of  Y'ork  procured  from  the  terrified  par- 
liament an  act  far  more  important  to  himself;  for  it 
was  declared  to  be  high  treason  to  maintain  the  law- 
fulness of  excluding  him  from  the  succession,  either 
upon  account  of  lus  religion,  or  upon  any  other 
ground  whatsoever.  This  act  he  obtained,  to  show 
the  exelnsionists  in  England  diat  a  mvtl  war  must 
be  entailed  upon  the  two  kingdoms  if  ^ey  persisted 
in  their  scheme,  or  succeeded  in  barring  him  from 
the  Eagtish  throne.   James  then  gave  loose  to  his 

and  teBKDte ;  and  when  a  hoTBld  waa  lent  to  him  fion  the  privy  cann- 
cil,  raqnirififf  him  lo  tlieband  bii  force,  inatesd  of  obeying,  he  toi«  the 
coal  fmn  off  the  herald'a  back,  and  eent  hiw  back  tnBdiabarKh.  And, 
MifiBthiawlHilcpraeMdini  ha  had  acted  bjaathottty,  not  in  defiance 
of  it,  ha  wna  aarar  called  in  qnaation  either  fbr  hi>  inaolBnce  or  hit 
ttaaaon.  ThU,  howcvar,  happened  belim  the  dake'e  arrival  in  Scot- 
land. 
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natural  temper,  which,  from  his  youth  apwarcl,  had 
been  Bav«re  and  uoforgiviag ;  aod  bo  thoroughly 
had  the  crueltiea  of  Lauderdale  and  Sharp,  aod  the 
religious  anitnoBitiee,  brutalized  the  people,  and  set 
them  like  wild  beaate  agaiust  ooe  another,  that  it 
seemed  impoaaible  to  gorera  them  either  by  mercy 
or  severity ;  aod  hence  Jamea  bad  in  the  Toriea 
eager  inetrameDts  to  cut  deeper  than  fae  might  or- 
der* and  a  ataadiog  excuia  for  all  the  cmeltiei  that 
migbt  be  committed.* 

The  permiaaioD  to  retarn  to  EaglBod  after  the 
deperbire  of  the  Prince  of  Oraoge  had  not  bean 
obtained  by  James  without  the  disgraceful  intrigue 
in  which  his  brother's  French  mistreBS  and  the  per- 
fidious Earl  of  Sunderland  had  been  principflliy  en< 
gaged.  Sunderland,  then  secretary  of  state,  bad, 
by  the  king's  express  commands,  voted  for  the  bill 
of  exclusion  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but,  for  his 
present  successful  intrigue,  he  was  restored  to  the 
favor  of  the  duke  and  to  his  former  office.  Charles, 
however,  betrayed  more  uneasiness  of  mind  than 
fraternal  affection  when  hia  brother  waited  upon 
bim  at  Newmarket.'  James,  to  remove  his  anxiety, 
told  him  that  he  had  do  ambitioo  to  meddle  agun  in 
the  affairi  of  England,  hot  that  he  wished  to  be  in- 
tmsted  with  thoM  of  Scotland.  And  Charlei  re- 
ceived thifl  deolaratioD  with  thanks,  having  in  vain 
endeavored  to  make  James  conform  outwardly  to 
the  established  cherch.  With  fall  liberty  to  dispose 
of  all  power  and  placeB  in  Scotland  as  he  pleased, 
the  duke,  after  about  two  months'  stay  iu  Euglaud, 
took  leave  of  the  king,  in  order  to  return  to  Scot- 
land, to  settle  the  government  there,  and  then  bring 
up  his  family  to  court.  On  his  voyage  a  disastrous 
accident  bad  well-nigh  relieved  both  nations  from  alt 
the  fears  they  entertained  on  his  account.  The 
Gloucester  frigate,  which  carried  him  and  his  reti- 
nue, struck  upon  a  sand-bank  called  the  Lemon  and 
Ore,  aboat  twelve  leagnea  from  Yarmonch.  It  was 
night ;  the  duke  was  in  bed ;  and  there  was  nioe 
feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  the  sea  fast  coming  in  at 
the  gun-ports  before  he  threw  on  his  clothes  and 
got  upon  deck.  The  seamen  and  paaaengers  were 
in  DO  command,  running  hither  and  thither,  and  ev- 
ery man  studying  how  to  save  his  own  life.  "Thia 
forced  the  duke  to  go  out  at  the  large  window  of 
the  c^io,  where  his  little  boat  waB  ordered  qnietly 
to  attend  him,  lest  the  passengers  and  seamen 
should  Iiave  thronged  so  in  upon  him  as  to  overset 
bis  boat.  This  was  accordingly  so  conducted  as  that 

1  Boniat.—Wodrow.— Ralph. 
W]tile  Jane*  wh  tx  Newmarket  lia  waa  waited  apm  bj  the  vice- 
cbancellor  of  tba  DBighbDrinf  uiTenity,  who,  in  tb«  nana  of  that 
learned  bodjr,  ctngratDlatad  him  oe  hia  ratiun,  and  bej^iaed  bi«  toj»l 
hi|hM8a*8  good  goranmiaBt  of  Boatlaad  both  ia  dmrcli  and  aute.  Tba 
pspiat  piinM  teplied  H  that  fc«  wmU  am  ataod  br  tba  chntebof  Enf- 
laad  u  now  aMabliahod,  aad  coontenance  tba  mamben  of  it;  aa  ba*- 
iog  wteo,  bj  eiperieacfl,  that  thsj  were  tba  bett  luppoiten  of  (he 
eiuwB."  Ifflmediatalj  aftar  thia  inteniew  aad  spMcb,  lb«  lung  •igni- 
iod  hia  will  and  plaMun  that  the  nalnntty  AmU  ohooaa  anoibar 
ehucalior  in  th«  nooi  of  hia  natof^  aon,  whoM  elaetion  h»  had  fin- 
nnij  ntgw).  At  thia  monMnt  tha  Dake  of  Monnoulh  bad  bean  dapriTad 
of  all  hi*  honon  except  the  peerafa,  tba  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  thia 
chance  llonhip.  Th«  fowBad  man  could  bardlj  alact  the  Dnke  of 
Yoik  (the  Dukaof  ^bamuia,|h«  ttapid  mb  of  Monk,  waa  shown) ; 
bat,  to  abow  thair  meraacn  for  Ua  highnaaa,  thaj  took  down  BiaB- 
"<Mith*B  punnut,  which  had  bam  hang  up  with  gnat  aenmony  not 
****  balm  in  ibair  achoolt,  and  publicly  bnn«d  it  with  many  inenlta. 


noDe  but  Earl  Winton  and  the  President  of  the  Ses- 
sion, with  two  of  the  bedchamber  men,  went  whh 
him.  They  were  forced  to  draw  their  swords  and 
to  hold  people  off."  Other  boats  were  pat  out  aod 
crammed,  people  leaping  pSU-miU  from  the  shrouds, 
the  yards,  and  the  deck  of  the  frigate,  which  wu 
sliding  off  the  sand-bank,  and  going  down  in  deep 
water.  One  boat  was  npset  by  being  overloaded; 
the  persons  in  the  other  boats  saved  themselves  by 
beating  off  the  desperate  swimmen  that  would  cUn; 
to  thmr  sides.  The  ruytl  yachts  in  attendance  « 
the  frigate  came  op  in  an  opportune  nuHnent,  and 
took  the  duke  and  the  rest  of  the  survivors  on  board. 
Lord  O'Brien,  the  Earl  of  Roxbnrg,  Sir  Joseph 
Donglas,  one  of  the  Hydes,  who  was  lieatenaot  of 
tbe  OlouceBter,  Sir  John  Berry,  the  captain,  and 
above  one  hundred  and  thirty  more  persons  perish- 
ed. Among  the  survivore,  who  amounted  to  aboat 
a  hundred  persons,  was  Captain  ChurchiU,  for  whose 
preservation  James  is  said  to  have  taken  great  car^.' 
His  royal  highness  went  on  to  Edinburgh,  called  the 
council,  and  declaredf  as  the  king's  will,  that  the  ad> 
ministratioa  of  affairs  should  be  in  the  bands  of  his 
three  creatures,  the  earls  of  Perth,  Queensbeny. 
and  Aberdeen,  who  adopted  the  most  nibitraiy  sys- 
tem, not  only  pnuishing  the  Covenanters  and  Cam- 
eroniaas,  but  all  who  were  suspected  of  keepins 
company  with  them,  or  of  giving  them  any  mercifnl 
assistance  in  their  hour  of  need.  Courte  of  judica- 
ture, which  had'  their  boots  and  their  other  tortares, 
and  which  differed  very  little  from  the  Inquisition, 
were  erected  in  the  southern  and  western  counties. 
Above  two  thousand  individuals  were  outlawed,  sod 
the  soldiers  were  authorized  to  shoot  any  delin- 
quents that  would  not  renounce  Cameron^s  and  Car- 
giH'a  declaration  against  the  king,  and  pray  God  to 
save  him.  Thousands  of  Presbyterians,  who  hsd 
taken  no  part  with  those  desperate  enthndasts,  be- 
gan to  think  of  emi^tion  to  America. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Duke  of  York  had  return- 
ed with  bis  wife  and  faniily  to  England,  and  hsd 
been  reappointed  lord  high  admiral,  and  lodged  at 
St.  James's.  As  soon  as  all  this  was  known  to  tbe 
Duke  of  Monmonth,  who  had  gone  abroad  upon  tbe 
king's  promise  tbat  James  should  be  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance, in  Scotland,  that  over-confident  person  csme 
again  hastily  over,  in  defiance  of  Charles's  com- 
mand. He  was  received  in  the  city  of  London  with 
an  enthusiastic  welcome.  As  in  the  year  1679-80, 
Monmonth  set  out  with  a  train  and  equipage  little 
less  than  royal,  to  make  a  progreas  through  the 
kingdom.  He  was  followed  by  a  retinue  of  a  hno- 
dred  or  more  persons,  all  armed  and  magnificently 
Bccontred.  In  Lancashire,  Staffintlsbve,  'Worces- 
tershire, and  Cheshbre,  he  was  treated  Kke  a  kisg 
or  hetr-apparent.  Tbe  lords  Maccle^eld,  BraadoD. 
Rivers,  ColchestBr,  Delamere,  Rtnsell,  and  Orey, 
Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  and  many  others  at  the  high 
gentry  of  the  Whig  party,  met  him  at  the  head  of 
their  tenants  in  different  places.  And,  as  tbe  sn- 
cieut  manners  of  Eogkind  were  not  at  that  time  Isid 

1  LcttarerthalwdpcnraatrfEdliibnish,  StrJaBaaIliek,wba«w 
(aba«4  tbtDokaof  Tbrt*>ahip,aapRnled  b]rDali;Bple(A|vend:a,, 
aad  by  Bit  Hvur  Blln.— Letter  of  L«d  Daitautaih. 
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uids,  moat  of  those  who  came  to  meet  him  were 
inned.  When  he  ipproached  a  towa,  he  quitted 
bis  coacb,  and  rode  ioto  it  od  horaeback ;  the  nobili- 
ty nod  geotiy  went  foremost  in  a  baod ;  at  a  dis- 
lance  and  single  rode  the  duke ;  and,  at  a  distaace 
behind  him,  the  servants  and  tenaots.  Wbeo  he 
entered  the  towns,  those  who  received  him  formed 
tbemselTos  into  three  ranks — the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  bnrghera  being  placed  in  the  first,  the  tenants  ' 
is  the  nest,  and  the  servants  in  ^e  last.  He  gave  ' 
orders  for  two  hnndred  covers  to  be  prepared 
wherever  he  dined.  At  dinner,  two  doors  were 
thrown  open,  that  the  populace  might  enter  at  the 
ODo,  walk  round  the  table  to  see  their  favorite,  and 
give  place  to  those  who  foltowed  them  by  going  out 
at  the  other:  at  other  Umea  he  dined  in  an  open 
teat  in  the  field,  that  ha  might  t^e  better  aee  uid  be 
iHti.  At  Lirerpool  be  even  TODtared  to  touch  for 
tin  king's  enJ.  He  entered  into  nil  country  diver- 
liiHiS',  aodi  as  he  was  of  wonderful  agility,  even  ran 
tBces  himself  on  foot:  and,  when  he  bad  outstrip- 
ped the  Bwiflest  of  the  racers,  he  ran  again  in  his 
boole,  and  beat  them,  though  rnnotDg  in  their  shoes. 
The  prizes  which  he  gained  during  the  day  he  gave 
away  at  christenings  in  the  evening.  The  bells 
were  rung,  bonfires  made,  and  volliea  of  firearms 
discharged  wherever  he  came — the  populace,  wav- 
ing their  hata  in  the  air,  shouted  after  him,  "A 
Monmouth!  a  Monmouth!"* 

All  these  proceediagi,  together  with  some  of  a 
more  private  nature,  were  watched  by  a  well- 
o^anised  body  of  spies,  who  hod  bean  collected 
lod  drilled,  through  a  aeries  of  years,  by'Mr.  Chif- 
fioeh,  and  who  now  sent  hourly  reports  to  court. 
Ttie  kbg  and  his  brother  were  the  more  alarmed, 
becuae  they  knew  that  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
moDwealth  the  plotting  royalists  had  held  their 
meetings  and  consultations  at  horse-races,  cock- 
inatcbes,  and  similar  aports,  which,  upon  that  ac- 
coUDt  chiefly,  had  been  prohibited  and  put  down 
by  Cromwell.  The  notorious  Jefireya  was  at  tbia 
time  with  his  interest  on  the  side  of  the  Duke  of 
Vurk,"  chief  justice  of  Chester,  having  caused  the 
reiDoval  of  Sir  Job  Charleton,  who  ia  described  by 
t  Tory  friend  as  an  old  cavalier,  loyal,  learned, 
grave,  tod  wise."  Taking  advantage  of  some  dts- 
larbanees  which  happened  at  Chester,  Jeffreys  got 
from  court  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
bsgsn  to  make  use  of  it  against  the  admirers  and 
Aieods  of  the  Proteatant  duke.'  Monmouth  him- 
ttlf  was  arrested  at  Strafibrd,  where  he  had  ae- 


'  Ut.  Booth,  •ftenrani  Eari  of  WarrinKtoa,  luw  left  s  ttrikwf  por- 
tttrt  of  JiffrwT*,  M  hs  ftppcarpd  mt  thia  tine  u  chief  jnatiM  of  Cbee- 
"  Bie  nae  ie  Sir  G.  Jaffreje,  who,  I  mnet  Mf ,  bebftTed  himMlf 
■mlikeajMk'^oddiBf  (huirith  that  gnritr  that  bieeeiM  *  judn- 
R*  *H  iBi|htr  witty  upon  the  pruonen  et  ib«  ber.  He  wu  very  fall 
>f  bit  joita  upon  people  that  nme  to  give  evidauee,  not  ■affaring  them 

Mm  what  thej  hed  to  mj  Id  their  own  way  and  method,  bat 
voaU  iMarrapt  them,  been**  thajr  bebarad  with  mora  gnvity  thtu 
hi.  B«  I  do  lot  iaalat  npoB  thli,  nor  npon  tb«  lata  honn  be  kept  in 
■XT  city.  It  wit  eaid  he  waa  eniy  nii[ht  drinkiDK  tiU  two  o'cloA,  or 
^T"^  thai  tioM,  and  that  he  went  lu  bii  chamber  drunk ;  but  thii  I 
only  by  oaamon  fane,  for  1  waa  oot  in  bii  coinpaiiy— -1  blen  God 
)  n  BM  t  Baa  of  his  principlea  or  bahaviaT— but  in  tba  momiiv*  be 
«l>p«aiedw]thth««yDiplMMara  mu  that  orernight  had  lakan  a  large 


cepted  an  inviti^n  to  dine  in  the  puUie  atreeti 
wteh  all  the  inhabitauta  en  masfc.  A  ungle  mes- 
senger from  London  entered  the  town,  and  showed 
the  warrant  for  bis  apprebeoaioo,  on  tbe  charge  of 
"  passing  through  the  kingdom  with  multitudes  of 
riotous  people,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and 
the  terror  of  the  king's  subjects."  He  submitted 
at  once,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  relying  upon 
his  tutor  Shaftesbury's  salutary  proriaioo  of  habeas 
corpus  ;  and  in  London  he  was  immediately  admit- 
ted to  bail.'  The  king  and  the  court  party  had  long 
complained  that  they  could  have  no  chance  at  law 
against  their  opponents  so  long  as  the  city  was  al- 
lowed to  appoint  Whig  sheriffs.'  Emboldened  by 
the  paaeivQ- obedience  addresses,  which  still  con- 
tinued to  arrive  in  sboata,  and  by  the  evident  con- 
sternation and  despondency  of  the  Whigs,  imd 
encouraged  by  the  supple  character  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  tiie  lord  mayor,  they  raaolred  to  get 
these  important  appointments,  with  the  selection  of 
juries,  into  their  own  hands.  In  the  olden  times, 
as  a  compliment  to  the  first  magistrate  of  the  city, 
it  had  been  usual  for  the  lord  mayor,  at  the  Bridge 
House  feast,  to  drink  to  a  citizen,  who,  on  Mid- 
summer-day, was  approved  as  one  of  the  new 
sheriffs,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  livery,  who 
then  elected  the  other  aheriff  by  themselves.  Ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  of  the  par- 
liament with  Charles  I.,  ^e  nomiDation  by  drink- 
ing had  been  put  down,  and  both  sheriffs  had  alwaya 
been  elected  by  the  common  hall.  But  now  the 
court  lawyers  represented  that  obsolete  cuatom  as 
a  right  in  the  lord  mayor ;  and  Sir  John  Moore,  at 
the  request  of  the  king,  drank  to  Dudley  NorUi,  a 
brother  of  Francis  North,  the  chief  justice,  whose 
Tory  principles  were  generally  known,  and  whose 
abilities  and  decision  of  character  were  reasonably 
feared.  The  Wliigs  insiated  that  the  nomination  of 
Dodtey  North  waa  illegal,  and,  a  poll  baviog  been  de- 
manded, Papillon  and  Dubois  were  returned  by  an 
immense  majority.  But  the  lord  mayor  complained 
of  irregularity  end  riot ;  the  Chief  Justice  North  and 
the  council  backed  him ;  and  Dudley  North  and 
Rich,  a  man  almost  equally  devoted  to  the  preroga- 
tive, were  illegally  thrust  into  the  offices  of  sheriffs 
of  London  and  Middlesex.  It  ia  indisputable  that 
the  Whig  sherifih — more  particularly  in  the  bus- 
iness t»f  the  popish  [Ait—^had  acted  and  induced 
juries  to  act  with  extreme  partiality ;  but  it  waa 
not  the  intention  of  government  to  secure  impar- 
tiality ;  it  was  thew  wish,  as  it  waa  afterward  their 

1  Hia  bail  wore  Imde  Kawell,  G»y,  fto. 

■  Sbaftaaboty,  after  kf a  niaaaa,  had  bnmght  aetiau  tdr  debantioa 

and  Ronapiracy  againit  one  Cradock,  who  had  called  bim  a  traitor,  aiMl 
agaioit  Grahame,  tha  •alicitor  of  the  Treainryi  who  haii  been  emidoyed 
in  laboming,  or  ai  leaal  collecting,  witneeaea  agaiaet  him.  Cradock, 
by  the  advioa  of  ih«  omwa  hwjeta,  incmd  that  the  writ  of  idbdkkn 
fora  jary  iboald  hatrnnafemd  Inm  London  to  eame  other  coonty,  that 
the  ratam  might  be  feir  and  impartial ;  and  the  coqrt  inaiited  "  that  it 
wac  not  likely  to  be  an  indilTereDt  trial  in  the  city."  Shaftesbury,  oa 
the  othar  aide,  declamd  "  That  he  oonld  expect  no  jnatiee  aleewhere ; 
that,  80  many  eoontiM  having  raSaciad  vpm  him  In  their  aJdreeeei, 
he  conld  not  aspect  any  Jnatice  ban  than ;  and,  Iberafure,  he  ahould 
withdraw  hia  action."  The  chief  jaitice,  Praner*  North,  retorted  that 
hii  lardahip'i  reaulation  did  greatly  confirm  the  opiniou  of  the  contt 
that  it  onght  not  to  be  tried  in  London,  aeelog  hie  lerdebip  wonU  not 
tmet  may  otbar  jary  in  England  with  hie  oanee.  Thus  each  party 
ciimiuaiwl  the  Mher,  and  hutb  wan  n  fhr  in  the  right. 
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boaat,  tbat  Torj  sheriffs  and  Tory  jariM  Bhonld 
retaliate  io  kind,  or  passively  give  whatever  ver- 
dicts the  king  might  require  agBinst  the  popular  ^ 
party.'  The  court  aod  the  Duke  of  York  kwt  oo 
time  in  Rvailing  themselrea  of  these  adrantagea,  and 
ppraniDg  the  war  of  fuitioiis  by  means  of  the  eonrti ' 
of  jnatlce.  The  dnke  bnra^t  ao  k^d  nndet  the  , 
itatute  dt  teandtdis  magnalum  agiUDSt  PilluDgtoo, 
nne  of  the  late  Whig  sheriffs,  who  had  named  the 
jnnea  which  had  igoored  the  bills  against  Shaftos* 
bury  end  the  Protestaot  joiner,  and  who  had  re*  ^ 
faoftd  to  join  a  city  deputation  to  congratulate  bia 
bighnesB  od  his  happy  return  from  Scotland.  The 
wordfl  specially  charged  were,  that  Pilkington  mad- 
ly  said  "  The  Duke  of  York  fired  the  city  at  the  ' 
time  of  the.  great  fire,  nod  he  is  now  coming  with  j 
bis  papists  to  cat  oar  throats."  The  damages  were 
laid  at  the  enormous  amount  of  ^100.000.  Two  ' 
brother  aldermen,  Hodier  and  Tnlse,  had  the  honor  I 
of  behig  witnesses  against  him,  and  swearing  to 
the  Bcandaknis  words.  Fat  diis  they  reeeived  the 
smiles  of  the  court;  bat  a  third  witness.  Sir  Fa-  | 
tieaoe  Ward,  who  did  not  swear  m  was  wished, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  attempted  to  palliate  the  evi- 
dence, and  save  Pilkiogton,  was  afterward  prose- 
cuted with  pecnliar  malevolence,  was  found  guilty 
of  perjury,  and  sentenced  to  the  pillory.  Id  the 
main  case,  so  forward  were  the  jnriea  now  choseD 
in  finding  verdicts  as  the  conrt  wished,  Pilkington 
was  sentenced  to  pay  the  dClOO.OOO  damages.  This 
showed  that  bis  utter  ruin  was  aimed  at;  and,  to 
prevent  it,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  a 
prisoner  in  execution,  in  discharge  of  hia  bail,  with- 
ODt  a  prospect  or  hope  of  release.  In  all  these 
proceedings,  and  in  others  of  a  similar  character. 
Sir  Oeorge  Jeffreys,  who  was  now  recorder  of 
London  and  high  in  the  Dnke  of  York*s  favor, 
bore  a  very  coas{ricuou8  part.  Before  Ae  system 
of  Tory  sherifla  and  packed  Tory  juries  was  organ- 
ized, it  had  been  determined  to  strike  a  death-blow 
at  all  the  corporattoos  of  the  kingdom  by  means  of 
quo  warrantos  ;  but,  having  secnred  ooe  grand  means 
of  attack  and  defense,  tho  court  took  time  to  mature 
the  latter  scheme,  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  the 
important  change,  and  to  procure,  from  the  slavish, 
the  timid,  and  the  time -serving,  voluntary  offers  to 
surrender  the  charters  of  boroughs,  the  mnaicipal 
liberties  of  the  nation,  which  were  the  foundation 
and  the  bulwark  of  all  other  Uberties.  When  the 
trimming  minister  Lord  Halifax  saw  how  aflhirs 
went  in  the  city  of  London,  he  said  that  there 
would  be  hanging;  and  hia  uncle  and  opponent 
Shaftesbury  felt  that  his  own  neck  was  in  danger, 
and  that  nothing  less  was  intended  than  the  entire 
destrncUon  of  the  leaden  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
the  eatablisfament  of  a  fierce  and  bloody  despotism. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  withdrew  to  bis  house  in 
Aldersgate-street,  and  called  around  him  all  the 
disaffected  and  desperate  people  io  the  city,  sfilt 

>  The  court  operaton  g«*e,  of  coqtm,  b  bettoi  color  to  tht  tuaticr. 
"  It  wu,"  Mjra  Roger  Nonh,  "  of  the  iMt  oouMqaenca  to  tbe  crowu  at 
thkt  tin ;  for  tbi  quMtion  wu,  whither  treuon  and  wditi«B|  in  Lon- 
don and  Uiddlewx,  w«ra  crinina]  or  not ;  and  thii  in  n  tine  when  it 
waa  believed,  thoDgh  not  eo  tooa  niAntudlf  diecoiered,  that  a  rebel- 
lion wee  leady  to  break  aat."—L^»  tf  (Ac  Lord  Kitptr. 


hoping  to  accomplish  his  former  boast — "That  hs 
would  walk  the  king  leiaorely  out  of  his  dominioos, 
and  make  the  Duke  of  Yorii  a  vagabond  upon  tbe 
earthi  like  CsSnt"  or,  fiiitog  in  this,  at  least  to 
manage  matters  ia  anoh  a  way  that  be  and  his 
par^  should  not  perish  witboat  a  blow,  or  be  led 
like  sheep  to  tbe  «biughter~wbich,  io  the  end, 
they  were.  Not  knowing  that  his  Abialoni.  tbe 
Duke  of  Moomooth,  who  was  alike  contemptible 
for  intelleot  and  for  heart,  had  already  more  thss 
half  betrayed  him  and  tbe  secrets  of  his  party  to 
the  king,  he  ctnng  to  that  paltry  reed.  At  the  same 
time  Shaftesbury  coooerted  bis  measures  with  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  Essex,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  AlgerooD 
Sidney.  These  men  were  hearty  in  the  cause, 
thoroughly  determined  to  risk  life  and  fbrtaue  in  a 
etroggle  against  the  bold-^ed  and  advanciog  tjrso- 
Dy;  but  they  neither  agreed  as  to  tbnr  ultiniats 
end,  nor  as  to  the  maaoa  by  whidi  th«  end  was  to 
be  brought  about  The  extremes  were  r«invsent- 
ed  by  Lord  Rossall  and  Algernon  Sidney :  RnsseD 
was  for  gentle  remedies,  iinr  a  correotioo  of  the 
constituitenal  monarchy  by  law  established,  for  the 
utter  extirpation  of  popery,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  national  choroh,  which,  if  not  Preil^- 
terian,  would  have  been  very  like  it :  Sidney  was 
undisguisedly  for  the  entire  destruction  of  royahjr, 
for  the  re^stablishmetit  of  his  darling  Common- 
wealth, and  for  the  widest  and  most  perfect  tol- 
eratioo,  to  inclnde  the  Catholics  and  all  sects  and 
denominations  of  men,  without  any  state  church  or 
privileged  clergy  whatever.  Honesty  of  purpose 
and  a  mediocrity  of  talent  were  common  to  tbe 
two;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  infamooa 
scoundrel  tban  Rosaeirs  kinsman.  Lord  Howard,  a* 
than  Ford,  Lord  Orey,  who  wen  both  admitted 
ioto  the  confederacy.  Nor  «an  mudi  be  said  io 
favtw  of  other  members  oi  the  seiavt  eoodave  in 
Aldersgate-stoet  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  bad 
been  a  favorite  of  the  king  and  tho  companion  oS 
his  worst  debtttobea ;  WiUmaD  was  one  that  net- 
ited  the  name,  for  he  had  constantly  lived,  for  thirty 
years  and  upward,  in  plots  and  agitations  that  had 
never  come  to  good ;  and  Trencbard  was  "  a  bat- 
tered parliament-man,"  high  m  talk,  bat  low  in 
courage.  Shaftertiary  was  no  fighting  man;  and 
yet  it  appears  that  he  had  more  boldness  and  de- 
cision than  any  of  them,  or  than  all  of  tfaem  pat 
together.  He  recommended  the  immediate  taking 
up  of  arms,  and  spoke  confidently  of  his  ten  thoa- 
sand  brisk  btj»  in  the  ei^  that  were  ready  to  riso 
at  the  moving  of  his  finger ;  but  HoDmooth  pre- 
tended to  despise  the  citizens  as  eompared  wth 
regnlar  troops,  and  proposed  that  the  insuirectiOD 
shouki  be  begun,  not  in  town,  but  in  the  connti? ; 
M  beeanse*  if  the  king's  traopa,  which  were  only 
aboat  five  thousand  men,  and  at  that  thne  all  quar- 
tered in  London,  should  march  out  to  quell  tbe 
insurreetion,  the  capital  would  be  lef^  ungoarded: 
or,  if  they  continued  io  town  to  overawe  it,  ttia 
insurgents  would  increase  in  numbers  and  coontie 
io  tbe  country."  So  contradictory  is  the  eviJence, 
and  BO  evident  the  falsehood  of  most  of  tbe  wit- 
nesses, that  Aere  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  stoty 
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free  from  donbt.   According,  however,  to  the  moBt 
geoemlljr  received  accQODt,  it  wu  agreed  that  the 
riuDg  flbtHild  take  place  or  be  attempted  linmltane- 
oiulj  in  town  aod  cimntry;  and  it  appeara  that 
Sbaftedmry  undertook  to  raise  the  city;  that  Mod< 
month  engaged  to  prevail  upon  Lord  Maccleafield, 
Lord  Brandon,  Lord  Deiamere,  aod  others  to  riae 
ID  Chevhira  and  Lancashire ;  that  Lord  Rgaaell 
corresponded  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  other 
disaffected  gentlemen  in  the  west  of  England  ;  that 
Trenchard  engaged  to  have  all  the  inhabitaots  of 
his  town  of  Taunton  up  in  arms  at  a  minute's 
notice ;  and,  lastly,  that  Shaftesbury,  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  of  the  ten  thousand  brisk  boys, 
despairing  at  the  returning  want  of  concert  and 
spirit  among  his  friends,  and  dreading  to  be  be- 
trayed, either  purposely  or  by  imbecility,  into  the 
hands  of  hia  enemies,  threw  up  the  game  as  lost, 
aod  secured  his  neck      flight.    Shaftesbury  eer- 
tunly  retired  to  Holland  on,  or  a  day  or  two  before, 
ihe  I9tfa  of  November  (1683),  and  died  at  Amster- 
dam, yrith  rage  and  fear  ia  his  heart  add  goat  in  his 
stomach,  abont  sis  weeks  after  his  flight.   His  old 
adversary,  the  Dnke  of  Ormood,  said  of  his  death, 
uthat  those  of  hia  own  party  extenuated  the  loss 
of  bim  by  saying  he  did  them  more  hurt  than  good ; 
aod  that  the  court  would  not  acknowledge  it  to  be 
sny  advantage  to  them,  as  being  of  opinion  he  did 
them  more  good  than  hurt:  so  that  his  departure 
was  neither  lamented  by  his  friends  nor  rejoiced  at 
by  his  enemies."    But  Sbafteabuiy,  with  all  his 
vices  and  errors,  deserved  in  some  things  a  differ- 
SDt  kind  of  epitaph ;  and,  though  there  is  truth, 
there  is  more  point  than  truth,  in  Ormood's  smart 
Mying;  for  the  flight  aod  death  of  the  veteran 
pkAter  Btrack  a  damp  to  the  heart  of  his  party,  and 
raited  the  confideoce  of  their  opponents.  Many 
rosigned  themseWea  to  what  seemed  a  destiny, 
fbnaking  altogether  the  projects  and  by-paths  he 
had  chalked  out  as  leading  to  civil  and  religious 
Uberty ;  while  some-  few,  perhaps,  rushed  into 
and  aod  sanguinary  schemes  of  their  own  de- 
visiog.' 

A.D.  16B3.  On  the  12th  of  June,  about  six  months 
flfter  Shaftesbury's  evasion,  Josiah  Keyling,  a  Salt- 
er, formerly  a  flaming  Whig,  and  who  bad  been  so 
daring  as  to  lay  hands  upon  the  loyal  lord  mayor  for 
bis  conduct  in  the  business  of  the  sheriffs  (for  which 
he  DOW  feared  tbe  visitations  of  a  Tory  jury),  wait- 
ed apoQ  the  Duke  of  York's  favorite.  Lord  Dart- 
month,  aod  iofbrraed  his  lordship  that  there  was  a 
terrible  plot  a-foot  in  the  ci^  against  the  king's  life. 
Dartmouth  curied  the  iaforraer  to  Sir  Laoline  Jeo- 
Uns,  a  secretary  of  state,  *•  who  had  labored  in  the 
gnat  work  of  new-modeling  tbe  city,  the  sheritft, 
ud  the  court  of  aldermen."*  Jenkins  suggested 
that  a  second  vritness  would  be  necessary,  aod  Key- 
ling  Went  away  aod  got  his  brother  to  overhear  a 
terribia  conversation  between  himself  and  one  Good- 
eooagh,  late  under-sheriif,  a  busy  man  in  tbe  city, 
sod  described  as  being  formerly  a  satellite  of  my 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  Having  done  this,  he  led  his 
brother,  who,  it  is  said,  went  veiy  unwillingly,  to 
-  >  ■mwU.Xalpb.— Miroipia.  ■  Bofti  North. 
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the  secretaiy,  at  Whitehall.  In  the  mean  time 
some  of  Keyliog's  associates  chanced  to  see  him 
lurking  about  tbe  pabce,  and  charged  him  with  a 
design  to  betray  diem.  One  of  tiiem,  sud  to  bare 
been  Rumbald,  whom  he  afterward  charged  so 
capitally,  proposed  that  they  should  instantly  nuke 
sure  work  by  seizing  and  dispatching  him ;  but  his 
tears,  protestations,  and  oaths  of  fidelity  prevailed 
upon  the  rest,  and  they  let  him  go.  And  thereup- 
on he  went  straight  to  the  secretary's  office,  and 
there  made  still  more  ample  disclosures.  Keyling^s 
narrative  at  Uiis  stage  was,  in  substance,  as  follows: 
About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  king 
went  last  to  Newmarket,  which  was  in  the  month 
of  March,  Ooodenough,  after  some  introdoctory  dis- 
course on  what  would  be  the  sad,  sbivish  condition 
of  the  citizens  of  London,  in  ease  they  should  lose 
their  charter,  asked  him  how  many  men  he  could 
procure  to  take  away  the  lives  of  the  king  and  the 
Duke  of  York ;  and  while  his  majes^  was  actually 
at  the  Newmarket  meeting,  Ooodenough  repeated 
the  same  question,  aod  this  time  sncceeded  in  indu- 
cing him  to  join  the  plot.  Keyling  was  then  intro- 
duced by  Goodenoogh  to  several  of  the  conspirators, 
and  engaged  others  himself,  as  Burton,  a  chaese- 
moQger;  Thompson,  a  carver;  and  one  Barber,  an 
instrument-maker,  all  of  Wapping.  At  a  meeting, 
by  appointment,  with  Rumbald,  the  malster,  at  the 
Mitre  tavern  without  Aldgate,  it  was  agreed  that 
tbe  party  should  go  down  to  a  place  called  the  Rye, 
near  Hoddesden.  in  Hertfordshire,  where  Rumbald 
had  a  house,  and  there  cut  off'  his  majesty  and  his 
brother  on  their  retnrn  from  Newmarket.  The 
manner  of  doing  it  was  proposed  to  be  thus  :  Rum- 
bald's  bouse  being  by  the  highway-side,  the  under- 
taken were  to  hide  themselves  under  a  mil  or  pale; 
and  when  his  majesty's  coach  came  opposite  to 
them,  three  or  four  were  to  shoot  with  Uauderbnaa- 
es  at  the  postillion  and  horses ;  and,  if  the  latter  did 
not  drop,  two  more  of  the  party,  dressed  like  labor- 
ers, were  to  rush  out  of  a  lane  near  tbe  place  with 
an  empty  cart,  which  they  were  to  draw  athwart 
the  way,  in  order  to  stop  tbe  horses,  while  several 
others  of  the  gang  fired  on  the  king  and  his  guards. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  at  tbe  Dolphin,  behind  the 
Exchange,  they  spoke  with  uncertainty  of  the  time 
when  the  king  might  choose  to  come  up  from  New- 
market. Rumbald  had  beard  that  he  would  retnrn 
that  veiy  night;  but  Hone,  the  joiner,  and  West 
thought  he  could  not  come  for  several  days;  and 
West,  a  kwyer,  said,  "If  be  do  not,  how  many 
swan-qniDs,  how  many  goose-quills,  aod  liow  many 
pair  of  crow-quills  (meaning,  in  their  pkt-jargoo, 
blunderiinsses,  muskets,  and  cases  of  pistols)  must 
you  have  V  Rumbald  s^d  that  they  should  reqoire 
six  swan-quills,  twenQr  goose-quills,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  pair  of  crow-quills,  witii  ink  and  sand  (pow- 
der and  bullets)  proportionable.  The  malster,  bow- 
ever,  went  down  to  his  house  at  Rye,'  without  any 
of  his  associates,  withont  arms,  or  any  actual  pr^p- 

*  Hw  Bj*  Boon  fi  iftuatod  m  om  of  iht  plaanaiMt  parts  of  tha 
plMtut  ri*ar  Lm  (w  dnr  la  Imwc  W«hun  ud  LaadoB  Mflera},  ■ 
litUa  >1m>««  Bnabonn  Bndf*  ud  HaddMdoa,  and  it  imr  u  iu  ud 
fiiUortaoost. 
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nrntion ;  and  while  lie  wna  there  the  king  and  the 
tluke  passed  close  hy  his  bouse  on  their  way  to  Lon- 
don with  ooly  five  of  the  iife-gaards.  Rumbald  af- 
terward told  Keyliog  that  if  he  had  had  but  fire 
men  with  him  he  could  have  done  their  business. 
The  conspirators,  however,  remained  inactive,  mak- 
ing no  preparations,  and  only  indulging  in  talk.  But 
about  a  fortnight  before  Keyling  made  the  discovery 
to  goveroment  he  had  received  a  paper  from  Good- 
enough,  containing  the  names  of  certain  streets  and 
alleys  in  the  city,  wherein  he  was  invited  to  make, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dine  or  ten  others,  an  inquiry 
as  to  what  number  of  housekeepers,  journeymen, 
and  apprentices  might  be  raised  upon  occasion, 
either  to  justify  the  assassination,  in  case  it  should 
take  place,  or  to  cooperate  in  an  insurrection,  t'n 
case  it  should  not  takeplaee,  or  be  given  up.  Good- 
enough  had  divided  the  city  and  suburbs  into  twenty 
parts  or  districts;  but,  according  to  Keyling,  he  him- 
self refused  to  meddle,  and  so  did  Rumbald's  brother, 
and  one  Helby,  a  carver.  Afterward  Keyling  met 
Goodenough,  Wade,  Nelthrop,  West,  Walcot,  and 
one  they  called  the  Colonel,  at  the  Salutation  tavern, 
Jn  Lombard-street,  where,  having  asked  Ooodenough 
and  West  what  care  was  taken  for  arms,  he  was 
told  that  a  good  provision  was  already  made;  and 
that  he  must  above  all  things  be  secret  and  cautious, 
for  if  the  present  design  miscarried  they  never 
should  be  able  to  retrieve  themselves.  Rumbald 
declared  that  to  take  off  the  king  and  duke  would 


be  a  keeping,  not  n  breaking,  of  one  of  the  tea  com- 
mandments; since  it  would  prevent  a  civil  war,  in 
which  abundance  of  blood  must  luive  been  afae'l' 
West,  after  the  king's  safe  return  from  Newmar- 
ket, proposed  that  the  thing  should  be  done  of  i 
sadden,  between  Windsor  and  Hampton  Court,  n 
road  which  the  royal  brothers  often  traveled.  Such 
was  the  informer  Josiah  Keyling's  Jirtt  disclosure; 
but,  following  the  example  of  those  great  professon 
of  the  art.  Gates  and  Bedloe,  he  subsequently  weot 
into  B  regular  crescendo  movement,  adding  new  cir- 
cnmstances,  and  giving  more  weight  and  circom- 
stantiality  to  the  old  ones.  After  producing  his 
brother  John  as  a  witness  to  the  conversation  into 
which  be  had  beguiled  Goodenough  at  the  tsvera 
behind  the  Exchange,  he  made  it  appear  (and  bis 
brother  swore  with  him)  that  Goodenough  had  suc- 
ceeded in  organising  the  twenty  districts  in  the 
city;  that  c£30,000  were  promised,  and  would  be 
issued  on  demand  to  the  twenty  persons  who  un- 
dertook for  those  districts ;  that  the  Duke  of  Moo- 
mouth  and  all  his  friends  were  concerned  in  raisiug 
this  money;  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  wb», 
moreover,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  ioBun-Mtion ; 
that  the  person  called  the  Colonel  would  advance 
dClOOO  toward  paying  for  arms;  that  Wade,  of 
Bristol,  kept  d£SO0  or  cCSOO  in  town,  and  that  be 
himself  (Goodenough)  had  about  eCOO  in  plate  nvA 
about  as  much  more  of  his  own  gokl  for  the  sama 
service ;  that  a  hundred  horse  were  ready  and  meo 
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to  moDDt  them ;  that  oothiog  was  wanting  bat  armt 
md  ammunition,  and  if  there  was  faith  in  man  there 
voold  be  no  want  of  money  to  procure  both ;  that 
ditt  very  evening  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
penon  priDctpally  concerned;  but  that  now  the 
thing  was  no  longer  to  be  done  between  Windsor 
and  Hamptoo  Court,  but  at  the  next  bull-feast  in 
Red  LioD  Fields.    Two  days  after  this  significant 
adtlition,  the  two  Keylings  deposed  that  they  had 
had  another  meeting  with  Goodenough  at  another 
UTera  behind  the  Exchange;  that  they  there  had 
asked  him  what  persons  of  quulity  would  be  con- 
cerned; and  that  he  had  answered  that  William 
hird  Ruisell  would  be  concerned  to  his  utmost,  and 
laf  till  kia  interest  to  accomplish  Ote  design  of  killing 
ikt  king  and  the  Duke  of  York.^    This  was  pre- 
cisflly  what  the  Dulte  of  York  and  most  at  court 
(ont  of  old  hatred  to  Russell)  most  wanted ;  and  a 
few  days  after  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  appre- 
hending Goodenough.  Rumbnid,  Colonel  Rumsey, 
Wttlcot,  Wade,  Nelthrop,  Thompson.  Burton,  and 
Hone,  for  high  treason.   According  to  Lord  Keeper 
North,  or  rather  his  brother,  Roger  North,  "  John 
Keyling  had  most  perfidiously,  and  to  the  intent  that 
bis  discovery  itiight  be  public,  gone  to  divers  of  the 
party,  and  told  them  what  he  had  done.    So  that  it 
liegan  to  be  discoursed  in  town  that  there  was  a  dis- 
coTery  of  a  plot  against  the  king's  life  ;  whereby  the 
priacipal  coDspirators  cnme  to  be  assored  of  it,  and 
none  could  be  apprehended  but  one  Barber,  a  poor 
nitnunent- maker  at  Wapping.    This  poor  fellow 
docovered  the  whole  material  part  of  the  discoveiy 
with  very  little  difficulty,  whereby  it  was  plainly  un- 
dsrttood  that  there  was  a  reality  in  the  design,  and 
Keyling  an  honeBt  man.'*'   Bamet  also  says  that 
Iiriin  Keyling,  who  had  been  drawn  into  the  snare 
byhia  brother,  '*  sent  advertisements  to  Goodeuough 
■nd  all  the  other  persons  whom  he  had  named,  to  go 
out  of  the  way."   This  Barber,  the  poor  instrnment- 
maker  at  Wappiog,  was  not  in  the  proclamation,  nor 
bad  his  name  been  mentioned  by  Keyling,  otherwise 
thnn  aa  that  of  a  person  to  whom  he  had  himself 
»poken  about  the  plot ;  and  though  he  was  brought 
by  warrant  before  the  council,  it  was  rather  to  make 
use  of  him  as  a  witness  than  to  proceed  against  him 
u  ft  criminal.   On  the  very  day  that  the  proclama- 
tion was  issuedi  thia  man  gave  in  hia  evidence, 
*hich  differed  in  many  respects  from  that  of  Josiah 
Keeling.  •*  I  never  heard,"  aaid  Barber,  "  that  this 
vu  intended  against  the  king,  for  he  never  was 
mentioned  in  any  respect,  that  I  did  understand; 
bot  I  did  verily  believe  that  it  was  meant  by  his 
f^al  highness."    According  to  Mr.  Secretary  Jen- 
kiQs,  the  discovery  was  still  imperfect,  and  more 
evidence  was  wanting.    He  had  no  sooner  made  the 
remnrk,  than  one  of  the  lords  of  the  council  declar- 
ed that  a  friend  of  his  had  received  overtures  from 

'  tliii  tiaga  of  the  plot-diicoTarj  Joaiah  Ka/ling  avamd  tliKt 
<ri^ni>u|h  uhI  Rnmbdil  had  told  him  "ihm  wM  ■  ranwnitnmee or 
''■(luuiw  mdjr  dnwn  mp,  whieh  woaM  iM  priMad  agaiMt  tlw  dar 
tto4tnda«|»ad  naaotion  W  b*.  whanis  UwywonU  Mat  Uw 
Hop^rfchiniuj-Dona;,  which  aMmxl  to  ba  moat  grievoiia,  aapaeially 
lo  the  oDoiiDoa  paopta ;  and  that  thay  woaM  lay  tha  king *•  daMh  npan 
*^  mina  M  ■  MuUnUoB  of  tha  foraoT  lib*. 

'  EiiMa.— Than  ara  Mhar  ohMiraliow  ibOBt  llw  Kajrliass  in 
«CH  Hcnb'a  Um  «C  tlH  Ttina  Nortbs. 


West,  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  offered  to  sur- 
render himself  if  he  might  have  hopes  of  pardon ; 
and  as  soon  as  Barber  wai  sent  oat,  this  now  wit- 
neu  WBB  brought  in.  West,  who,  it  n  said,  had 
previously  coosuited  and  arranged  hia  story  with 
Josiah  King,  deposed  that  there  had  been  for  many 
months  a  plot;  that  Ferguson,  a  Scottish  minister 
and  bosom  friend  of  Shaftesbury  and  Argyte,  was 
deep  io  it;  that  af^er  Ferguson's  return  from  Hol- 
land there  had  been  many  discourses  about  destroy- 
ing the  king  as  well  as  the  duke ;  tliat  Ferguson, 
Goodenough,  Rumbald,  Rumsey,  and  Walcot,  some- 
times met  at  his  (West's)  chambers,  he  being  a  law- 
yer ;  that  Rumbald  was  the  most  active  for  the 
murder,  but  the  reason  why  the  thing  had  not  been 
done  on  the  king's  return  from  Newmarket  was, 
that,  on  account  of  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  his 
lod^ngs,  his  majes^  bad  returned  to  WhitehaQ 
several  days  before  the  assassins  were  ready  at  tha 
Rye  House.  This,"  saya  Burnet,  seemed  to  be 
so  eminent  a  providence,  that  the  whole  nation  was 
struck  with  it,  and  both  preachers  and  poets  had  a 
noble  subject  to  enhirge  on,  end  to  show  how  much 
the  king  and  the  duke  were  under  the  watchful 
care  of  Providence.'"  West  further  deposed  that, 
after  the  king's  return  from  Newmarket,  Ferguson, 
Rumbald,  and  Goodenough  charged  biin  with  the 
office  of  providing  arms,  and  that  be  hod  accordingly 
bespoke  thirty  cases  of  pistols,  thirty  carbines,  and 
ten  blunderbusses,  of  one  Daft,  a  gunsmith,  in  Shire- 
lane  ;  that  at  a  tavern,  about  three  weeks  or  a  month 
before  Keyling  discovered  the  plot,  he  (Keyling)  had 
been  very  earnest,  and  had  aaid  that,  for  all  their 
jesting,  he  and  some  few  more  might  yet  save  the 
city  charter  and  the  whole  nation.  West  afterward 
delivered  in  no  fewer  than  thirteen  other  informa- 
tions, at  so  many  several  times,  each  deposition  go- 
ing further  than  the  preceding  ones,  and  filling  up 
gaps  io  them,  after  the  fashion  of  the  popish  plot 
witnesses.  North,  who  has  qo  mercy  on  Oates  and 
Bedloe,  finds  this  conduct  justifiable  and  perfectly 
natural  io  West  and  the  other  witnesses  for  the 
court  against  the  patriots ;  and  he  ssys,  very  coolly, 
that  West,  not  being  quite  sure  of  hia  pardon,  put 
his  memory  to  the  rack  to  deserve  it.*   It  would  be 

1  Biahop  Spnt'a  akquano*  rnvj  lam  u  a  tpacimen :  *■  Bat  whib 
tha^f  wera  thua  whdlj  inUot  un  ihia  barbaroua  work,  and  proeaedad 
■acnnly  in  ita  canidvaDM,  withoal  anytha  kart  dMiUof  a  piMpereot 
ancciM,  behold !  o«  »  aodden  God  nincaloodr  dteppotetad  all  their 
bopea  and  daiigni,  by  the  terrible  condagtUion  mMpMUMj  bnakini 
ODt  at  Newmariiet ;  in  which  eitraordiDarT  event  thai*  WM  one  moat 
renerkable  peeeag*)  that  ie  aot  ao  fenanlly  takes  Bolioa  of  for  the 
giarj  of  Oad  aad  Uie  confn«i«  of  hia  nqaa^^  wwma.  it  ought  M 
be :  for  afloT  that  the  approachinit  ferjr  of  tha  fluaa  had  driven  tha 
king  out  of  his  own  palace,  hie  majeitr  at  lint  lemond  into  another 
qnarter  of  the  town,  mMa  from  the  fin,  and  M  ft**  fnm  aoj  an- 
noy nice  of  anoke  and  aahea.  There  his  la^iilj.  fiadinf  ha  nigbl  be 
tolei^;  well  acconnMdnted,  had  reaolred  to  atsy,  and  covtinaa  his 
lecreaticms  as  before,  till  tha  day  flnt  named  for  hia  JoaniftT  bach  to 
Leodna.  Bm  Mb  aijjastr  had  m  aaanar  nmim  that  tMolotioa,  wh*« 
[than]  tiba  wind,  aa  oaadneted  bf  an  invisibla  power  fma  abvre.  pro^ 
eotljr  chaDBed  about,  and  blew  tha  anoke  and  cinden  direetlj  on  hia 
new  lodgings,  making  them  in  s  aiMMnt  aa  »t«n«Ue  ai  the  other. 
Upon  this,  hia  mnieaty  being  put  to  »  new  Mtt,  ud  ml  finding  the 
lika  oonveniency  eleawhera,  iinineduialr  declared  ha  woold  qwadilj 
retorn  to  Whiiehall,  aa  he  did ;  which  happening  to  be  aerersl  daja 
before  tha  aawaine  expected  him,  or  their  praparetioiia  for  the  Rja 
were  in  tsadinaas,  it  May  Joatljr  gi*«  oooaaiaB  to  all  the  worid  to  ae> 
knowledge  what  one  of  the  oonapirstora  ooald  oel  hU  do,  ilM  it  mi  « 
fmidatiQlfai."—Trm  4cc«Mf,  Ac  -  ■  Enmui. 
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tedious  to  give  even  the  sobfltance  of  these  thir- 
teen BUccesaiTe  depoeitioDS :  the  principal  poiotSi  as 
brought  out  from  time  to  time  by  the  mcked  ioveo- 
tion  rather  thaa  memory  of  West  and  hia  advisers, 
were,  that  he  bad  received  rooaey  from  Ferguson 
OD  account  of  the  arme  he  had  bespoke,  and  was 
assured  that  there  would  be  no  want  of  meD  of 
quality  to  join  the  insnrrectitm ;  that  Wiidman  bad 
money  to  boy  aruia ;  ibat  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick 
bad  communicated  to  hfm  a  project  for  making  an 
ioBDrrectioQ ;  that  in  their  jnrgon  the  conspimtors 
called  the  nasasaination  "  the  lopping  point,"  and  the 
insurrection  "  the  general  point,"  dec. ;  that  they 
had  coQBulted  on  a  model  of  government  to  be 
adopted  after  the  king's  death,  and  that  the  funda- 
iDentals  of  this  new  coostitntion  were  presented  to 
Lord  Russell;  that  Algerooo  Sidney  and  Wiidman 
heki  a  close  correspondence  with  the  traitors  in 
Scotland  ;  that  there  had  been  meetings  of  the  con- 
SfHrators  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  and  projects  to  shoot 
the  king  aud  duke  on  their  return  from  the  play- 
boase  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  streets ;  that  Fer- 
guson had  mentioned  aomelhing,  but  Dot  assassina- 
tion, to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  answered 
him  sternly,  »•  Yon  must  look  upon  me  in  the  cepa- 
cia of  a  SOD ;"  that  this  answer  damped  their  de- 
signs ;  but  at  last  it  was  reaotved,  that  if  Monmouth 
should  become  troublesome,  he  too  should  bo  killed; 
that  Ferguson,  the  preacher,  did  all  he  could  to  keep 
the  conspirators  to  the  "lopping  point,"  and  often 
complained  of  their  waot  of  spirit,  aayiog,  "These 
are  weak,  arlly  men,  and  not  fit  for  theae  things,  who 
can  not  distinguish  between  destroying  a  prince 
merely  for  his  opinion  in  religion,  and  destroying 
tyrants  who  design  to  overthrow  the  laws,  the  Prot- 
estant religion,  and  all  civil  rights ;"  that  (the  cre- 
scendo did  not  reach  this  pitch  of  bold  absordi^  till 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  depositions)  the  conspirators 
bad  made  up  their  minds  to  kill  the  loyal  lord  may- 
or, and  Dudley  North  and  Rich,  the  two  intrusive 
sheriffs,  and  to  hang  up  the  skin  of  North,  stuffed, 
in  Guildhall ;  that  moat  of  the  judges  were  to  be 
killed,  and  their  skins  stuffed  and  hung  up  iii  West- 
minster Hall;  that  some  of  the  priucipRl  reputed 
pensioners*  akins  were  to  be  stuffed  and  hung  up  in 
the  Parliament  House,  ice.,  6cc. ;  that  Mr.  Carleton 
Whitelock  and  Mr.  Edmund  Waller  (the  son  of  the 
poet)  knew  of  the  pbt,  and  that  Colonel  Rumsey 
bad  assured  the  deponent  thnt  the  Dake  of  Mon- 
mouth was  inclinable  to  answer  the  people'a  ex- 
pectatkms,  and  submit,  if  plnced  opoo  the  throne, 
to  be  Itttie  more  than  a  duke  of  Venice,  though 
Ramsey  said  that  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  and  the 
great  lords  abont  Monmouth,  designing  great  offices 
to  themselves,  would  not  hear  of  these  restrictions 
upon  the  prerogative  royal,  and  were  for  leaving 
every  thing  to  the  decision  of  a  pHriiameot;  bnt 
Rumsey  added  that  the  people  were  not  worth  veo- 
turing  for ;  that  the  "  lopping"  would  bring  a  great 
distress  to  the  Protestant  cause  nil  the  world  over, 
and  agreed  with  West,  that,  but  for  the  shame  of 
the  thing,  it  would  be  well  to  turn  informer.  Thus 
introduced,  Rumsey,  an  okl  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
had  greatly  dlstingnished  biroself  at  tho  beginning 


of  the  reign  in  Portugal,  snrreodered  himself,  aad 
desired  that  he  might  firat  be  permitted  to  speak 
privately  with  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Oae 
of  his  objects  in  this  was  (at  least  according  to 
Nortii)  to  ascertain  whether  the  king  was  willing 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  shonld  be  accused,  that  be 
might  shape  his  evidence  aeemtltDgly.*  Rdiu^ 
named  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbniy,  Lord  RosseB, 
Mr.  Trenchard,  Roe,  the  sword-bearer  of  Bristol, 
and  moat  of  the  other  persons  already  named  bj 
Keyling  and  West ;  he  asserted  that  nothing  leu 
was  intended  than  the  killing  the  king  and  his 
brother,  and  changing  the  whole  govemraent;  tbui 
he  himself  had  been  appointed  to  make  an  offer  of 
the  command  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  as  boob 
as  the  leviea  abould  be  completed;  but,  as  the  said 
levies  never  were  completed,  he  had  said  nothing  at 
all  to  his  grace.  But  Colonel  Rumsey,  as  well  ai 
West  and  Keyling,  had  bis  reeoUectiona  and  ampli- 
fications to  get  up  at  leisure.  According  to  hti 
"further  information,^  about  the  beginntDg  of  No- 
vember last  he  went  from  the  Earl  ai  Sbaffcesboiy 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  wine-merchant, 
near  Lombard-street,  where  he  met  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Grey,  Sir  Thomas 
ArmstroDg,  and  Ferguson,  whom  he  told,  in  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  name,  that  it  was  high  time  to  come 
to  Bome  resolution  about  the  rising.  They  answered, 
by  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Lord  Grey,  tliat  Mr-  Trench- 
ard, who  had  promised  a  thousand  foot  and  two  or 
three  hundred  horee,  had  written  from  Taontoo  to 
require  more  time ;  and  that  so  they  conld  not  stir 
for  the  proBont.  "  I  returned,"  continued  Rumsey, 
"with  this  message  to  my  Lord  Shafteabury,  and 
upon  it  my  lord  resolved  to  leave  England."  In 
this  third  information  Ramsey  said,  moreover,  that 
Ferguson  had  promised  tiie  assistance  of  three  fana- 
dred  Scots,  who  were  in  London,  and  who  would  be 
ready  at  a  day's  warning ;  stating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  were  in  all  England  twelve  hundred  Scots 
who  had  all  been  out  ot  BothweU-bridge,  and  who 
could  be  depended  upon,  some  of  these  being  gen- 
tlemen's sons,  though  oow  transformed  into  pedlers 
for  disguise  and  subsistence.  He  added  that  he  bad 
been  told  by  Roe,  the  Bristol  sword-bearer,  that 
Gibbons,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  footman,  had 
said  that  nothing  but  t&king  off  the  two  brothers 
would  do  the  buaineas,  and  that  the  best  place  to 
effect  it  would  be  from  a  mount  in  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford's garden,  looking  into  Coveot  Garden ;  and  that 
he  had  heard  other  things  which  eonviuced  him  that 
Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  and  the  Duke  of  Monmoatb 
were  deep  in  the  wont  parts  of  the  plot.  Hera 
Rumsey  prevaricated  most  pitifitl^jr;  but  She^Aerd. 
the  wine-merchant,  was  now  brought  io  to  support 
his  crazy  evidence,  and  to  swear  expressly  *^againtt 
tke  grandees  of  the  party."  Shepherd,  giviog  a 
different  account  of  the  meeting  from  what  Rumsey 
had  done,  deposed  that,  some  time  before  Sbaftea 
bury  fled  to  Holland,  the  Dake  of  Monmouth,  Lord 
Grey,  Lord  Russell,  Sir  Tbomsa  Armstrong,  Coloael 
Rumsey,  and  Ferguson,  met  at  his  house  io  the  city, 
where  they  discoursed  about  the  means  of  secoriai 
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bis  mnjesty's  guards ;  and  that,  in  order  thereto,  as 
he  VKU  informed  at  their  next  meeting,  Monmouth, 
Grey,  and  Amutronf;  walked  about  the  court  end 
of  the  town  by  oight,  and  fbund  the  guards  very  re- 
mifls,  BO  that  the  aacuriDg  of  then  would  be  feasible 
enough,  prorided  tfaej  conld  only  have  a  certain 
fiwce  ;  butt  ShefAerd  added,  that  finding  sneh  a 
force  was  not  to  be  had,  the  project  of  aacDriog  the 
giurda  waa  vkoUi/  laid  oiide,  aa  far  ai  he  knew. 
The  merit  of  hia  endeoee  consnted  in  hia  bo  ex- 
preasly  charging  the  grandees ;  and  though  Shep- 
herd awore  Rumsej  was  present  at  this  conference 
about  aeiEing  the  guards,  which  Ramsey  himself 
bad  u  yet  made  no  mentjon  of,  and  though  Rumsey 
bad  BWorn  that  his  business  there  was  to  deliver  ft 
tneaeage  from  Lord  Shaftesbury,  which  Shepherd 
had  made  no  mention  of,  the  disagreement  was 
overiooked;  and  on  the  36th  of  June,  the  day  after 
Shepherd's  first  appearance  as  a  witness,  n  proc- 
iMoiaion  was  iBstied  for  the  apprehension  of  Mon- 
mooth.  Grey,  Rusaell,  Armatrong,  Wolcot,  and  oth- 
en.  M oomonth  immediately  abacooded,  ahowing  in 
tbia,  aa  in  all  other  crisea,  a  delicate  regard  for  hia 
own  peraooal  aafety,  and  an  nogeneroua  diaregard 
for  the  aafety  of  hia  friends.    Doabta  have  been 
started  as  to  Monmouth's  real  father,  but  the  pater- 
nity of  Charles  seems  strongly  marked  in  the  dispo- 
sition, habits,  and  manners  of  the  selfish  young  mnn.* 
Lord  Rossell  was  the  first  of  the  grandees  that  was 
secured.    He  was  taken  into  custody  in  his  own 
hooae  by  a  messeoger,  who  had  walked  for  some 
time  before  his  door,  either,  it  is  supposed,  from  the 
man's  own  desire  to  warn  him  of  bis  danger,  or  from 
the  wiah  of  the  court  to  frighten  him  away,  in  order 
to  interpret  hia  flight  into  a  confeasion  of  guilt. 
Rossell  waa  found  neither  preiwring  for  flight  nor 
hiding  htmaelf,  but  sitting  tranqnilly  in  his  study ; 
and  when  the  ain^e  measenger — for  only  one  was 
emjdoyed — showed  him  his  warrant,  he  made  no 
effort  of  nay  kind  to  escape,  but  obeyed  sa  if  it  had 
beeo  backed  by  an  army.    As  soon  as  he  was  in 
custody  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  life,  knowing  how 
obnoxious  he  was  to  the  Duke  of  York,  aud  only 
studied  to  die  wi^  decency  and  dignity.  According 
to  the  Tories,  his  behavior  before  the  king  and 
council  was  weak  and  undignified,  and  he  appeared 
io  very  great  confusion.'    According  to  the  Whigs, 
it  was  not  very  firm,  bat  still  generous  and  high- 
minded  with  relation  to  hia  friends;  and  there  is 
good  evideoce  to  show  that  he  refused  to  answer 
any  thing  that  mi^t  aflfect  othera.   According  to 
Baraet,  the  king  told  him  that  nobody  sospectod 
hnn  of  any  design  agunst  his  person,  but  that  he 
bad  good  evidence  of  hia  beiog  engaged  in  designs 
againtt  hia  government.    Every  questioo  put  to 
Russell  was  a  snare,  and  his  greatest  folly  was  his 
answering  at  all.    When  asked  whether  he  had 
ever  beeo  at  Shepherd's,  and  when  last,  he  replied 
that-he  had  been  there  frequently  to  taste  and  buy 
wines,  icc.,  but  he  could  not  say  when  be  was  there 

>  It  wM  notoil— ■  that  Laey  Waltm,  who  ««■  kft  lo  and  bar  ivf 
m  True*  in  gmt  pomtj  and  wMlelMdMa,  lud  many  iNUamonra 
tuMln  CharUa.  Fron  mom  UkaaeM  batwean  tbe  two,  Hoemoatb 
«aa  mH  by  aoM  of  Oa  oenniaii,  to  ba  naOy  ^  aoa  of  oaa  of  Alger- 
Boa  SiAiajr*!  broiban.  *  Rogar  Nnrth. 


last.  He  acknowledged  that  be  had  gone  thither 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  but  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  persons  then  present,  he  conceived  he  ought 
not  to  answer,  as  dangerous  constractjoas  had  been 
put  upoa  their  meeting.  In  reply  to  other  qaeatioos, 
he  denied  that  there  was  ever  any  discourse  about 
a  riaing  In  the  weat,  or  about  aurpriatDg  the  king's 
guards,  or  about  Taunton  or  Mr.  John  Trenduurd, 
or  about  any  deaign  for  a  rinog  in  Scotland ;  only 
he  had  heard  "general  discourses  of  many  distressed 
people,  ministers  and  others,  of  the  Scottish  natbo, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  great  chari^  to  relieve  them." ' 
After  this  examination  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Upon  entering  the  dismal  gate,  be  said 
that  ('he  was  sworn  against,  and  they  would  have 
his  life."  His  faithful  servant  hoped  that  matters 
were  not  so  desperate ;  but  his  lordship  rejoined, 
"Yes!  the  devil  is  loose."'  Lord  Grey  next 
Bppeared  before  the  council,  where,  according  to 
Roger  North,  he  did  not  at  all  declioe  answering, 
but,  with  the  greateat  clearoesa  in  the  world,  made 
professions  of  loyalty,  and  denied  all  practice  i^aiiwt 
the  king :  but,  when  Rumaey  waa  produced  fims  to 
face,  he  waa  dashed ;  but,  presently  reconectiog  his 
spirits,  said  he  knew  well  enough  he  must  be  com- 
mitted, as  the  testimony  against  him  was  upon  oath, 
though  never  so  false;  and  desired  he  might  be 
permitted  to  live  in  hia  own  lodgings  instead  of  beiog 
sent  to  prison  so  late  :  and  though  this  was  refused, 
he  was  so  far  gratified  as  to  be  permitted  to  lie  in 
the  sergeant's  house."  "  This  liberty,"  continues 
North,  ••be  made  use  of  so  that  he  conferred  with 
hia  friends,  and,  it  is  likely,  provided  for  his  escape ; 
for  the  sergeant  was  made  drunk,  or  pretended  to 
be  BO ;  and,  just  as  be  should  have  entered  into  the 
Tower,  be  left  the  sei^ant  asleep,  and  walked 
avray,  took  boat  and  crossed  the  Tbamea,  and  from 
thence  escaped  to  his  own  faonse  at  Hastings,  and 
afterward  found  a  vessel  that  carried  him  intn 
Hollaod;  and  the  sergeant  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  his  stead.'"  The  king,  it  is  said,  won* 
dered  that  Lord  Howard  was  not  in  the  plot ;  but 
admitted  that  be  whs  so  great  a  rogue  that  the  party 
might  well  have  been  afraid  of  trusting  him.  ^'Lord 
Howard,"  says  Burnet,  ••  was  still  going  about,  and 
protesting  to  every  person  he  saw  that  there  was 
no  plot,  and  that  he  knew  of  none ;  yet  he  seemed 
to  be  under  a  consternation  ell  the  while.  Lord 
Russell  told  me  he  was  with  him  when  the  news 
was  brought  that  West  bad  delivered  himself,  upm 
which  he  saw  him  change  odor,  and  he  asked  him 
if  he  apprehended  any  thing  from  himi  He  con- 
fessed he  bad  been  as  free  with  him  m  with  any 
man.  Hampden  saw  him  afterward  under  greet 
fears ;  and  upon  that,  be  wished  bim  to  go  out  of 
the  way  if  he  thought  there  was  matter  against  Yum, 
and  if  he  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  suffer  any  thing 
that  might  happen  to  him."  Though  Howard  was 
his  relative,  Rossell  had  always  regorded  him  with 
distrust  and  aversion ;  but  the  scoundrel  liad  cap- 
tivated Algernon  Sidney  with  enthusiastic  profes- 

>  Spral,  Appandiv.— Roger  North,  Esamen.— Ralpb. 
*  Mannaeript  at  Wobvra  Abbajr,  qaoiad  bj  Lard  Joha  Rmaall  ia  bw 
Lib  of  bia  aaeaator. 
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tioan  of  republicBDiam ;  Sidney  bad  introdaeed  him 
to  Lord  Easex;  and,  between  them,  Rnasetra  ob- 
jectioQB  were  removed.  At  first)  West,  of  whom 
Howard  wu  so  much  Rfraid,  did  not  hriog  aoj 
serious  charge  against  him;  but  after  being  laid  in 
irons,  aud  threatened  with  the  gallows.  West  "  told 
■11  he  lioew,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  he  kneto."  In 
his  new  stoty  he  said  dot  Lord  Howard  had 
propQfled,  as  the  best  way  of  kilUag  the  Iting  and 
the  dulte,  ihat  Monmouth  should  fnll  into  J^ew- 
marliet  with  a  body  of  three  or  four  hundred  horse* 
and  RO  take  them  all  io  their  sleep.*  Howard  had 
oow  for  some  time  been  oo  the  alert*  and  it  is  said, 
and  almost  positively  proved,  that  he  had  made 
secret  ofiera  to  the  court  to  sacrifice  Russell  as  Uie 
price  of  hia  own  life.  At  last,  four  days  before 
BusseU's  trial,  and  the  day  after  Walcot'  had  been 
examined,the  sergeant^at-HrrDS,  attended  by  a  sqaad- 
Ton  of  horse,  was  sent  to  his  house  at  Knigbtsbridge 
to  apprehend  him  ;  and  apprebeaded  be  was  accord- 
ingly, though  not  till  after  a  long  and  curious  aearch; 
for  be  bad  hid  himself  in  a  cbtmoey  which  was  con- 
cealed by  a  tall  cupboard  whicb  stood  before  it ;  and 
probably  he  had  not  been  taken  if  the  warmth  <^  bis 
bed  and  the  sight  of  his  clothes  scattered  about 
the  room  had  not  made  it  evident  that  he  was  not 
fiir  off.*  He  was  taken  in  his  shirt.  Few  chimney- 
aweeps  would  have  behaved  so  basely :  he  trembled, 
nobbed,  and  wept.  When  carried  before  the  coun- 
cil, lie  offered  to  confess  in  private  to  the  king  and 
to  the  Duke  of  York.  The  secret  nudieoce  was 
gniored  to  the  kneeling,  puling  caitiff,  and  imme- 
diately after  it  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Algernon  Sidney, 
and  Hampden  were  clapped  up  in  the  Tower. 
Essex  was  brought  up  from  hia  house  at  Cnssiobury 
by  B  party  of  horse,  and  seemed  so  little  npprehen- 
aive  of  danger  that  even  his  wife  did  not  imagine  he 
bad  any  trouble  oo  his  mind.  Others,  who  koew 
more  of  his  doings,  or  of  the  intantiunB  of  the  court, 
offered  to  secure  his  escape ;  but,  out  of  tenderness 
for  his  friend  Russell,  he  would  not  stir,  lest  his 
flight  might  incline  the  jnry  unfavorably.  He  was 
firm  before  the  connciU  but  this  was  followed  by  a 
confiisioD  of  manner;  and  in  the  Tower  he  fell 
under  great  depression  of  spirits.  He  was  con- 
stitutionally a  melancholy  man ;  and  the  closeness 
of  his  prison,  the  memories  about  it,*  the  critical 
situation  of  himself  and  his  best  friends  were  suffi- 
cient to  convert  even  a  gay  and  sanguine  man  into 
a  sad  and  hopeless  one.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  to 
expresi  his  sorrow  at  having  ruined  her  and  her 
children ;  but  the  high-minded  lady  begged  that  he 
would  not  ^nk  of  her  or  the  children,  but  only 
study  how  to  support  his  own  apirit«,and  keep  his 
secret  Algemoo  Sidney  preserred  a  sort  of  Roman 
fortitude  and  self-collactadness  both  in  the  Council 
Chamber  and  io  the  Tower:  be  told  Charles  and 

■  CipttiB  Waleet  at  fint  tbovght  of  Mviar  kfi  life  hy  Mcuipf  Ui 
frirnd*,  but  hii  nobler  feelingi  triumphed,  toil  he  wm  true  to  the 
death.  '  Rosrer  North,  Exajnen. 

*  EsMx  wei  eMflacd  im  tlw  Hne  cbaubor  ur  cell  in  ttu  Town  fron 
whieh  hia  bthar,  tha  \afl  Lord  Ctipe\,  had  btma  led  to  0»eHti<n  in 
10a  bj  the  CMBiioawnltk-neii  (•••  tnta,  p.  KIT) ;  aad  in  wtateh  hit 
<miW»  fwndfcifcwi  iha  Kail  of  NorthmbarlMid,  kid  citlMraoMitted 
HieidcarbMBBmdtndinthadqvofEUabML  (at«iaLii.p.M10 


his  ministeri  that  he  would  not  answer  their  insnar- 

ing  questions;  that  they  muet  seek  evidence  sgaiost 
him  from  some  other  man.  Hampden  also  refused 
to  answer  interrogatories ;  and  Arrastroi^  and  many 
others,  Scots,  as  well  as  English,  that  were  seised, 
behaved  with  great  constsncy,  and  were  true  to  the 
edge  of  the  ax  to  their  friends  and  party.  When 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood  was  offered  his  life  if  he  would 
tarn  evidence,  the  proud  Scot  smiled*  and  nid, 
**They  who  can  make  sncha  proposal  know  neither 
me  nor  my  country." 

Uennwhila,  petitions  were  presented  from  the  city 
of  London,  which  had  been  figged  and  terrified  into 
loyalty,  and  from  the  magistniteB  of  Middlesex,  lay- 
ing for  the  suppression  of  dissenting  conventicles ; 
for  justice  upon  atheistical  persons,  rebeUious  spir- 
its, infamous  miscreants,  monsters,"  6cc. ;  and  for 
the  condign  punishment  of  ^ose  "  execrable  villains 
and  traitors"  convicted  of  a  design  against  his  maj- 
esty^s  precious  life.'  Walcot,  who  had  played  away 
his  Ufe  through  a  returning  love  of  honor  and  fair 
fame — Rouse,  who  had  only  been  saved  by  the ' 
Whig  sheriAs  and  a  London  jnry  from  being  Innged 
like  his  friend  College — and  Hone,  a  joiner,  were 
inrnaght  to  trial ;  and  upon  the  elaborated,  yet  still 
ecntntdntory  evidenfie  of  RnDoaey,  Keyliag,  and 
West*  they  were  condemned  and  executed  as  trait- 
ors. Walcot  and  Ronse  died  protesting  their  iooo- 
cence  of  any  design  of  murdering  either  the  king  or 
the  duke ;  but  Hone,  the  joiner,  who  had  pleaded 
guil^  to  part  of  the  indictment,  confessed  that  be 
bad  spoken  with  Goodenough  about  killing  the 
blackbird  and  goldfinch  (the  king  and  his  brother), 
though  no  arms  had  ever  been  provided  or  any 
preparation  made.*  After  their  trial*  it  was  re- 
solved to  proceed  with  that  of  Lord  Russell;  and  a 
Tory  jury  was  selected  by  the  Tory  sheriffs,  and 
sworn,  notwithstandiag  strong  legsl  objections.  Ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  "they  were  picked  out  with 
great  care,  being  men  of  fair  reputation  in  other 
respects,  but  so  engaged  in  the  party  for  the  mart 
that  they  were  easy  to  believe  any  thing  on  that 
side."  No  time  was  lost;  and  RusseU  waa  brongiu 
to  trial,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  13th  of  July,  for 
conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  and  consulting  how 
to  levy  war  against  him.  He  desired  the  postpone- 
moot  of  his  trial  until  the  afternoon,  or  the  next 
day,  becauae  some  of  hia  witneases  had  not  had  time 
to  arrive  in  town,  and  because  some  mistake  bad 
been  committed  in  furnishing  the  list  of  the  jniy- 
men.  "  You, "  cried  the  attomey-genersi,  Sir 
Robert  Sawyer,  "wbnkl  not  have  given  the  king 
an  hoar's  notice  for  saving  his  life — the  trial  most 
proceed."  Russell  asked  for  the  use  of  pen,  ink. 
and  paper,  and  for  permissloa  to  use  meh  papers  ss 
he  had  with  him ;  and  these  reqnasta  being  granted, 
he,  wishing  to  have  nntea  of.  the  evideoee  taken. 

1  Th«MiddlBMs}iiMhM«kiilBtod  that  bit  BniMtj*hlilB*M*««Rh 
jan  a  kmdrtd  wiUlion  of  Iheirt.  LnndoD  end  MidJleeei  had  xht  hmr 
of  taking  the  lead ;  btit  almoet  ererj  corpor>ti<m  in  the  kiagdan  lo^ 
thair  tsra  to  naaifeal  the  extraTafanoa  of  tlMir  hfti^,  and  u  b<«p 
rapniacbaa  on  all  tba  oaMriea  of  tbt  eamt.  ■  State  Triik- 

>  Thoy  ware  not  anevied  mtil  tke  da;  Mtn  Lord  Knxeiri  <■>• 
BMioa.  EtalyB  calk  thmm  *'m<nuX  af  tba  wMpliataw  af  thj  W 
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uked  whether  he  might  have  Bomebody  to  write 
for  him  to  help  hiB  ineiDory.  The  attoroey-geoerat 
replied — Yei,  a  servaot ;"  aod  the  chief  justice, 
FembertOD,  added.  "Aoj  of  year  aerrants  shall 
anist  you  in  writing  any  UuDg  you  please  for  you." 
"My  lord,"  aaid  Roaaell,  "my  wife  ia  here  to  do 
it."'  And  wheD  the  spectBtws  tamed  their  eyes, 
and  beheld  the  devoted  hdy,  Uie  daoghter  of  the 
Tiitnona  Earl  of  SoothamptoD,  rising  up  to  asaist  her 
laid  u  tfab  his  uttermost  distresBi  a  thriU  of  aDguish 
ran  through  the  sssembly.*  The  first  witness  pro- 
duced was  Rumsey,  who  awore  that  Russell  had 
bssD  preaeut  at  Shepherd's  wheo  the  grandees 
were  proposing  to  surprise  the  king's  guards,  6k. 
The  next  witness  was  Shepherd  himaelf,  who 
coafirmed  Rumsey.  though  not  without  wavering 
and  trepidation,  aod  an  avowal  that  his  memoty 
Wit  very  defective.  The  third  and  &tBl  witness 
WIS  the  iofamouB  Howard,  "  who,  in  all  but  the 
Doiuli^  of  his  birth,  was  the  reverse  of  the  priaooer 
It  the  bar — a  man  of  outside  only,  who  made  the 
beat  preteasee  si^Mervient  to  the  worst  pQrpoaea; 
wbo  waa  distingoisbed  by  high  rank,  quick  parts, 
aod  happy  addresSf  only  to  be  the  more  emphatically 
despised ;  aod  whose  whole  life  Was  so  tiboronghly 
profligate,  that  his  turning  evideoce  agtuost  his  best 
frieods  haa  beeu  represeoted  by  some  as  the  least 
exceptiooable  part  of  it."'  This  noble  Howard 
begsD  to  improve  upon  the  deposition  he  bad  made 
before  the  king  aod  council,  adding  fresh  circuni- 
■tADces  or  speaking  confideatly  of  what  he  had 
befare  expressed  doubtiogly;  but  he  bad  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  bis  voice  faltered  so  much  that 
the  jury  said  they  could  oot  hear  his  words.  Theo 
Howard,  probably  with  sincere  emotioo,  aanounced 
s  horrible  fact.  "  There  is,"  said  he,  ••  ao  unhappy 
iGcident  which  hath  suuk  my  voice:  I  was  but  just 
now  acquainted  with  the  fote  of  my  Lord  Essex." 
lostaotly  a  murmur  rao  through  the  court  that  the 
noble  Essex  had  committed  suicide.  At  an  early 
boor  on  that  same  moroing  the  king  and  the  Duke 
of  York  took  a  faocy  to  visit  the  Tower,  where,  it 
vu  uid,  they  had  not  been  for  several  years  before. 
It  19  represeoted  by  some  narrators  of  these  events 
that  they  were  led  thither  by  ao  unmanly  desire  of 
teeiDg  Lord  Russell  pass;  but,  whatever  was  their 
motive,  thither  they  went;  and,  as  they  were  leav- 
ing the  Tower  to  go  back  to  their  barge,  a  cry 
followed  them  that  my  Lord  Essex  bad  killed  him- 
■elf."*'  According  to  the  Tories,  the  news  of  the 

■  SMt  Tifeito.  9  SalrTinj)]*.  >  Ralpli. 

*  "  Hm  ariMiibiDi  MWt  was  brought  to  na  oT  tba  Earl  of  Bmx 
kiiiDg  rot  hia  thrMt,  haTing  bean  but  three  ilaya  a  priaoner  in  ihe 
Tinrr,  aad  thia  happeotng  an  the  very  tlay  and  inatant  (hit  Lord  Saa- 
■Uwaa  ea  Ma  trial,  aad  bad  aeiitanea  of  death.  Thia  aoeident  az- 
Nainflf  anHvd  na,  wtj  Lord  Esms  being  ao  wall  hnowa  bj  na  U  ba 
■  pcrsua  of  (Dch  sober  and  religiinia  deportment,  to  well  at  hii  aaae, 
Ud  M  maeh  obliged  to  the  king.  It  it  certain  the  king-  and  dnka  ware 
•t  tbc  TawOT,  and  psaaad  bf  hia  windaw  aboat  Itio  aanw  liM  lUa 
MniBt  whM  BrMUaAinc  for  ■  nuwr,  ahathlmalf  iio  a  dBiii, 
•Bd  perptttalad  the  bonid  act.  Yai  it  waa  wonderad  bj  aoaw  horn  it 
«*■  pranble  he  ahoaU  do  It  in  the  manner  ha  waa  foand,  for  the  woand 
**i  M  deep  and  wide,  I  hat,  being  cut  thnwgh  lha  gallrt,  wiailpipa, 
w<  bath  the  JataUia.it  taacbad  U  tba  vary  vnt^na  a(  tba  nack.ao 
■bat  the  bMd  fceM  to  It  by  s  nry  litlla  ikfn,  aa  it  ware ;  the  gaping, 
■<^*flhe  mor.  aad  cnitiBt  hiaaarm  fliigan,«u  a  litlla  ftmngai  but 
that,  haTing  puead  tha  Jognlaia,  ba  ationld  Iwva  itnagtb  to  pto- 
•Ndaahr,  ihMuaiMstioMraaaU  baidlrba*a  dm  mm  with  la 


dismal  event  came  into  court  as  the  air  at  the  doors, 
aod  neither  direct  nor  indirect  use  was  made  of  it 
to  affect  the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  bat  the  Whigs 
maintained  that  the  newe  was  sbidionsly  brought 
in  at  a  fixed  moment;  and  there  is  nnquestiooable 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  lawyera  made  all  the  use 
they  oould  of  the  incident  to  the  prejudice  of  tha 
prisoner.  "  My  Lord  Rusaell,"  aaid  the  attorney- 
general,  »  was  one  of  the  council  for  canying  on  the 
plot  with  the  Eari  of  Essex,  who  has  this  momng 
preveoted  the  hand  of  justice  apon  himself:"  and 
Sir  Geoi^e  Jeffreys,  who  was  acting  as  counsel  for 
the  crown,  brutally  said,  "  Who  should  think  that 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  advanced  so  much 
in  his  estate  and  honor,  should  be  guilty  of  such 
desperate  things;  which  had  he  not  been  conscious 
of,  he  would  scarce  have  brought  himself  to  this  un- 
timely end  to  avoid  the  methods  of  public  justice}"^ 
Thia  waa  io&mons  eoongh,  and  eertinn  ;  but  4he 
Whigs  made  a  bold  plunge  into  the  depths  of  un- 
certainty or  untruth,  and  at  ooce  whispered  that 
the  Earl  of  Easex  had  been  murdered  l:^  tlie  pro- 
care  me  ot  of  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York;  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  evidence  on  the  other  ride,  this 
belief  gained  ground  among  the  people. 

Bat  to  return  to  Lord  Russell.  Howard  swore, 
among  other  things,  that  he  heard  from  Mon- 
mouth, Walcot,  aod  others,  that  Lord  Rassell  had 
been  frequently  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  that 
he  had  seen  him  himself  at  two  conferences  held  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Hampden,  where  insurrections 
bnd  been  spoken  of,  and  a  treasonable  correspood- 
eoce  arranged  with  ^e  fugitive  Earl  of  Ai^le  aod 
the  disaffected  in  Scotland.  The  latter  affiiir,  he 
aaid,  they  had  agreed  to  leave  to  Colonel  Algernon 
Sidoey,  who  had  afterward  told  him  that  he  had 
sent  ooe  Aaron  Smith  iuto  Scotland,  and  had  given 
him  six^  guineas  for  lus  jonmej.  He  did  oot  at- 
tempt to  alledge,  even  on  hearsay,  that  Ruoiell  had 
ever  taken  part  in  any  consultations  about  sssasitna- 
tioo ;  and  it  almost  appears  that  none,  even  of  the 
second  class  of  conspirators,  ever  spoke  of  murder- 
ing either  king  or  duke,  except  Rumsey,  Keyliog, 
West,  and  the  others  who  had  torned  evidence  for 
the  crown.  It  is  said  that  Howard  was  not  desirous 
of  revealing  all  he  knew;  that  be  merely  disclosed 
what  he  considered  to  be  enough  as  a  price  for  bis 
oWD  recreant  life ;  but  there  are  no  circumstaoces 
to  warrant  a  belief  that  he  knew  more  than  that 
there  had  been  for  several  months  in  agitation  a 
scheme  far  sti^ing  tyranny  by  insnrrection,  from 

ai.  There  were  odd  rellectioiia  on  it.  Thii  fatal  news,  coining  lo 
Hicka^  Hall  apoa  tba  article  of  mj  Lord  Rnaaall'a  trial,  ma  aaid  to 
hvm  had  ao  litUa  ialnanea  ob  tha  jaiy,  and  all  tha  baaok,  to  Ua  pnj- 
a<Hoa.  Olhon  aaid  that  be  iMd  hitMclf,  am  mm»  vttatiam,  Usied 
that,  in  oaea  he  ihoald  ba  ta  danger  of  haiing  hii  hfe  takes  from  him 
hj  aof  public  miifortVMi  thoaa  who  thintfd  for  hiaeitate  ihoold  miaa 
ofUwitaiaij  udthal  ha  ahonld  apaah  lavoraUref  tbatEariof  Nottb- 
vabMind  «d  aoM  Mban  wba  Mia  away  with  thi—altaa ;  bat 
tbeaa  ara  diaooataal  ao  wiUbe  bis  tobtr  aad  pradant  eeevaraatiea,  that 
I  haTe  ao  incliBatioD  to  credit  them.  What  might  inetigata  him  to  thia 
denliab  bet  I  am  aaable  to  ccaijaotnia.  Mf  Lord  Clatalidao,  hie 
bntber-ii^law,  wbo  waa  with  bin  bat  tba  dajr  before,  aaantad  m»  ba 
was  thaa  veij  cbaarfnl,  and  dec te red  it  to  ba  the  aflcct  of  Ua  inBaesnea 
and  laralty:  end  most  people  beliere  that  hit  wiajttff  had  no  eerere  in- 
lanlioni  ^niaat  bin,  fb^g*  A«  Mw  Mfitktr  ittnrM  «•  to  Lairf 
JtawallMrf<saMtf  Ibsrtat."— BaaHw,pia»y.         >  8lMs  TMak 
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.which  scheme  Raasell  had  certninly  receded  upon 
weigbiog  the  chances  of  civil  wur,  nnd  reflectiog 
upon  the  despente  eouosela  of  Shaftesbury.  No 
paioB,  however^  ware  spared  by  die  crown  lawyers 
to  lead  Hownrd  into  wider  BdmisatoDs.  He  whs 
nsked,  in  a  series  of  leading  qaestions,  whether,  at 
the  meetings  held  at  Shaftesbary's,  nt  Shefdierd's, 
at  Hampden's,  my  Lord  Russell  sat  like  a  cipher? 
— ^whether  he  did  not  gtve  his  aisent  to  all  that 
passed  there  ?  Howard  replied  to  this  prompting, 
that  every  one  knew  my  Lord  Rosaell  was  a  persoo 
of  very  great  judgment,  and  not  overlavish  of  dis- 
course ;  that  there  were  oo  formal  questions  put ; 
but  then  there  was  no  contnidiction  ;  and,  ns  he  took 
it,  all  gave  their  consent.  The  prisoner  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  been  present  at  some  meetings, 
but  insisted  that  the  company  had  met  upon  no  fixed 
design.  He  also  iosisted — and  with  perfect  truth — 
that  Lord' Howard's  eTideoce  consisted  chiefly  of 
hearsay.  Upon  this  the  bench  made  a  recapitola- 
tion  of  the  things  which  Howard  had  deposed  on 
his  own  knowledge ;  and,  to  give  these  thin^  greater 
we^t,  the  attorney-general  called  upon  the  mes- 
senger, who  had  some  of  the  Scottish  gentlemen  in 
cQstody,  to  prove  the  matter  of  fact;  and  also  called 
upon  West  to  satisfy  the  court  that  he  and  his  as- 
sociates had  always  looked  to  some  of  the  lords 
for  their  concurrence.  West  said  that  Lord  Rus- 
sell was  certninly  the  lord  they  had  most  depended 
upon,  because  of  his  sobriety.  The  prisoner  then 
alledged  that,  though  the  persons  that  testified 
agarost  him  might  be  accounted  legal,  they  were 
not  credible  witnesses,  because  they  swore  against 
him  to  save  their  oton  lives.  He  proved  that  Lord 
Howard  bad  denied  the  existence  of  any  plot.,  and 
had  sworn  to  his  (Lord  Russeirs)  innocence.  Here, 
at  the  request  of  the  jury,  the  chief  witness  was 
reexamined ;  bnt  Howard  nid  that,  until  he  waa  ar- 
rested himself,  it  was  natoral  that  he  should  ridicule 
the  plot,  and  call  it  a  forgery ;  and  that  what  he  had 
said  about  Lord  Russell's  innocence  was  simply 
this — that  when  tlie  design  of  assassinating  the  king 
was  mentioned,  he  had  asserted,  with  an  onth,  that 
Lord  Russell  was  innocent  of  any  such  ofTense  as 
that.  The  prisoner  urged  that,  according  to  the 
statute  of  treason  of  Edward  III.,  upon  which  he 
was  avowedly  tried,  a  design  to  levy  war  at  some 
future  time  did  not  amount  to  treason  unless  that 
design  was  accompanied  and  rendered  manifest  by 
some  overt  act.  The  attorney-general  replied,  that 
to  prepare  forces  to  fight  against  the  king  was,  by 
that  statute,  a  design  to  kill  the  king;  that  a  design, 
at  any  time,  to  depose  thd  king,  to  imprison  him,  or 
to  raise  his  subjects  agaitut  him,  was  within  that 
statute,  and,  in  itself,  evidence  of  a  design  to  kill  the 
king.  Before  the  jury  withdrew,  Lord  Russell 
said  to  them :  Gentlemen,  I  am  now  in  your  hands 
eternally — my  honor,  my  life,  and  all — and  I  hope 
the  heats  and  animosities  that  are  among  you  will 
not  80  bias  you  as  to  make  you  in  the  least  inclined 
to  find  an  innocent  man  guilty.  I  call  heaven  nod 
earth  to  witness  that  I  never  bad  a  design  against 
the  king's  life.  I  am  in  your  hands ;  so  Ood  direct 
you."   But,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 


jury  brought  in  n  verdict  of  guilty ;  and  Treby,  the 
recorder  of  London,  who  had  formeriy  been  an  ei- 
elaaionist,  and  who  had  been  deeply  eo^ged  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury  in  all  his  city  schemes  and  plots, 
pronounced  the  horrible  sentence  of  death  for  high 
treason.' 

Lord  Russell  knew  from  the  beginning  diat  noA- 
ing  but  hia  death  would  satisfy  tiie  deep  revenge  of 
the  Dake  of  Yoxk ;  and,  without  any  parade  of  he- 
rotam,  he  could  look  Amth  lo  the  free,  and  feel 
happy  in  the  reflection  that  be  bad  dmie  nothing  to 
sacrifice  his  friends.  But  be  waa  a  man  most  ten- 
derly beloved  by  alt  that  were  near  to  him,  and  he 
had  a  father  and  a  wife  who  were  more  nnxiona  for 
his  life  than  he  was  himself.  The  E^rl  of  Bedford 
offered  ^100,000  to  the  king,  through  Ihe  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth ;  but  Charles,  it  is  said  by  the  sdrke 
of  his  brother  James,  rejected  that  tempting  offer. 
The  old  earl,  in  a  more  direct  and  pobtic  petirwD, 
told  his  sovereign  that  he  should  think  himself  and 
wife  and  children  much  happier  to  be  left  but  with 
bread  and  water,  than  to  hne  his  dear  aoo  for  so 
fbnl  a  crime  as  treason ;  and  be  prayed  Ood  to  io- 
eltne  his  majesty's  heart  to  the  prayers  of  nu  afflict- 
ed old  ftther,  and  not  Innng  his  gray  hairs  with  sor- 
row to  the  grave.  But,  after  resisting  the  earTs 
money,  Charles  was  not  likely  to  be  overcome  by 
his  prayers.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  king  wu 
afraid  of  his  condemned  captive ;  for,  vi-heo  Lord 
Dartmouth  represented  to  him  that  some  regard 
was  due  to  Lord  Southampton's  daoghter  and  her 
children — that  to  pardon  Lord  Rasssell  would  lay 
an  eternal  obligation  on  a  very  great  family,  while 
the  taking  of  his  life  wonid  never  be  forgiven — 
Charles  replied,  All  that  is  true ;  bnt  it  is  as  tme, 
that  if  I  do  not  take  his  life  he  will  soon  have  mine.*" 
At  the  prayer  of  his  sad  old  fittber  and  affectionate 
wife  Lord  Russell  himself  petitioned  the  king.  He 
solemnly  disclaimed  the  least  thought  against  tbe 
king's  life,  or  the  least  design  to  change  the  coosti- 
tntion ;  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  present 
through  ignorance  and  inadvertence  at  meetings 
which  he  afterward  learned  were  unlawful  and 
justly  provoking  to  his  majesty;  and  he  oflfered,  if 
his  life  was  spared,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  it 
wherever  his  majesty  might  appoint,  engaging  nerer 
more  to  meddle  in  political  mattera.  It  is  said  that 
Russell  never  indulged  any  hope  of  the  success  of 
this  petition ;  and  yet,  at  the  earnest  eoltcitatioa  of 
his  wife,  he  wrote  another  letter,  which  be  most 
have  regarded  as  still  more  hopeiesa.  TUa  leusr 
was  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  bad  never  yet  been 
known  to  pardon  an  injury ;  bnt  it  may  well  be  that 
Rnasell  was  glad  of  an  opportnni^  to  dectere  that, 
personally,  he  bore  no  unchristian  malice  or  iQ-wiO 
against  James.  Bnt,  while  fulAing  the  letter,  he 
could  not  help  saying  to  his  fi-ieod  Burnet,  "  Tfaii 
will  be  cried  about  the  streets  as  my  anbmissioa 
when  I  am  led  out  to  be  hanged."  He  assored  the 
Duke  of  York  in  this  letter  that  no  part  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  his  highness  had  arisen  from  any  persoosl 

'  Sute  Trial*.— Bun»t.—IU1|A.—Spr«t.—Lnrt  JuhB  HmmIL  Li'« 
orWillianLonlRnMell;  withMnMtecoant  itfUieTiBMlBwhirbW 
Und.  >  Bonti. 
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malice  or  enl  design ;  that  id  the  bosiaesi  of  the 
Bill  of  Ezclusioo  be  had  acted  from  a  Bincere  coo- 
TictioD  that  that  bill  was  the  best  meaos  of  preseir- 
ing  the  eatabliahed  religba;  bat  that  dow,  if  the 
doke  would  ioterfere  od  his  behalf,  he  would  engage 
never  more  to  oppne  him.   The  letter  was  present- 
ed to  tha  Duchess  of  York  by  Lady  Rtinell  herself; 
and*  as  mmttar  of  conrse,  prodaeed  not  the  leart 
effect  upon  James.   For  some  time  the  miaisten 
of  the  PniteetBDt  ehnrch  had  been  arrogatiDg  to 
themialfei  certun  rights  aad  prMtices  which  did 
not  diffbr  very  materially  from  those  of  the  &theT- 
confeaoon  of  the  Romaa  eharch*  with  ooly  this  aig- 
nificoot  exception,  that  the  Protastaots  made  public 
the  matter  confessed,  while  the  Catholic  priests,  at 
least  to  all  appearance,  kept  it  secret.  Certain 
divines  flattered  Lord  Rassell  that  he  might  still 
sttTe  his  life  if  he  would  disavow  his  political  prin- 
ciplea  and  acknowledge  that  he  believed  the  sub- 
ject  had  io  no  ease  any  right  to  resist  the  sovereign. 
He  Dobly  replied,  "I  can  have  no  conception  of  a 
limited  monarchy  which  hns  not  a  right  to  defend 
its  own  limitatioos :  my  conscience  will  not  permit 
me  to  say  otherwise  to  the  king."*   Dr.  Buroet, 
faowefw.  who  was  not  then  so  thoroughly  a  Whig 
as  he  became  after  the  RevolotioD  of  1686,  when  it 
was  both  safe  and  inofitable  to  be  so,  and  who  was 
probab^  apprehending  danger  to  himself  from  his 
dose  eooaeetion  with  maoy  of  the  Whig  party, 
undertook  to  convert  his  lordship  to  the  creed  of 
psBsive  obedience,  and  argued  with  him  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  people  might  or  might  not  defend 
their  religion  and  liberties,  when  invaded  and  taken 
from  them,  though  nnder  pretense  iod  color  of  law. 
Buroet  even  believed  that  he  had  convinced  him 
they  might  not,  and,  with  bis  nsual  bustling  self- 
eonfidence,  be  imparted  hb  fancied  success  to  Til- 
lotaoot  then  deao  of  Canterbury.  Tillotson  hastened 
to  commnoieate  with  Lord  Halifax,  and  Halifax 
witfa  the  kiog,  who  is  said  to  have  been  more  im- 
preaaed  by  thia  intelligence  than  by  any  thing  that 
had  been  said  or  done  Ibr  the  prisoner.   Bnt  when 
TillotMa  waited  upon  Rassell  he  fiiond  that  Burnet 
bad  misled  him,  Uiat  Rosaell  was  atiU  firm  to  his 
principles,  and  that  the  most  he  could  extract  from 
him  was,  that  he  hoped  he  should  be  pardoned  tn 
another  world  if  he  was  in  error  as  to  political  mat- 
ters.'  Tillotson,  apparently  with  reluctance,  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  to  hrm;  but  the  eTening 
before  his  executbn  this  churchman  wrote,  and  de- 
livered himself  to  his  lordship,  a  remarkable  letter, 
reasserting  that  resistance  to  authority  was  contrary 
to  the  general  doctrine  of  Protestants,  and  warning 
him  that  ha  was  about  leaving  the  world  in  a  delu- 
8100  and  ftlse  peace,  to  the  hioderance  of  his  eternal 
happiness.   •*In  %  chnrchman  of  the  church  of 
Rome*"  saya  a  recent  writer,  vnth  whom,  on  this 
point,  we  entirely  agree,  "thia  woold  be  oaUed 
priestcraft;"'  and  Tillotson  must  indeed  have  been 
thinking  more  of  fortifying  a  dogma  of  the  high 
church  than  of  saving  the  life  of  Lord  Russell. 

>  DalTTiBple,  who  nji  be  had  thii  circnniilanM  from  Lord  Littal* 
tea.  Alto  TiUotMn'i  ExamiMtloa  in  the  I.OTd*'  Jonnikte. 
■  Lnd  John  RomU,  Lifa.    ■  WallMa'i  CoDtinBatioD  of  HaekiBtali. 


When  there  remained  no  other  hope,  his  friend. 
Lord  Cavendish,  offered  to  manage  his  escape  by 
changing  clothes  and  remaining  at  all  hazards  to 
himself  in  bis  place ;  bnt  Rnosell  nobly  refused,  and 
prepared  to  die  with  Christian  piety.  He  con«d- 
ered  himself  a  much  happier  man  than  .Howard, 
who  had  purchased  a  few  years  of  life  end  ignominy 
by  betraying  his  fnends;  and,  when  he  bad  taken 
leave  of  his  high-minded  wife,  he  said,  »  Now  the 
bittemeas  of  death  is  past.*'  The  morning  after  this 
parting — on  the  Slat  a(  July — he  waa  led  to  the 
scaffold,  which  was  not  erected  upon  Tower  Hilt, 
bnt  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  "  in  oider  that  the  citi- 
cens  might  be  horablod  by  the  spectacle  of  theii 
once  triumphant  leader  carried  in  his  coach  to  death 
through  the  city — a  device  which,  like  most  othera 
of  the  kind,  produced  an  effect  contrary  to  what 
was  intended :  the  multitude  imagined  they  beheld 
virtue  and  liberty  sitting  by  his  side."'  In  passing 
be  looked  at  Southampton  House,  the  paternal  home 
of  his  lady,  and  the  sight  brought  a  few  tears  to  his 
eyes.  He  was  attended  by  Tillotson  and  Buroet, 
and  while  Tillotson  prayed,  Burnet  held  the  pea  to 
record  his  k>rdship*s  last  words.  These  wwds  were 
few,  and  were  addressed  to  Sheriff  Rioh,  who  aa- 
perintended  the  eaeeution,  thongh  he  had  once  been 
as  anti-courtier,  and  had  voted  with  Rnosell  for  the 
exclusion.  Hi«  lordship  said,  that,  because  he  bad 
never  loved  much  speaking,  and  could  not  expect 
now  to  be  well  heard,  he  had  set  down  in  a  paper, 
which  he  handed  to  the  sheriff,  all  that  he  thought 
proper  to  leave  behind  him;  adding,  "God  knows 
bow  far  I  was  always  from  designs  against  the  king's 
person,  or  for  altering  the  government ;  and  I  still 
pray  for  the  preservation  of  both.  I  forgive  all  the 
world;  I  thank  God  I  die  in  charity  with  ell  men; 
and  I  wish  all  sincere  Protestants  may  love  one 
another,  and  not  make  way  for  popery  by  their  aut- 
mosities."  He  then  prayed,  embraced  the  two  di- 
vines, and  without  any  visible  change  of  countenance, 
kid  himself  down  and  fitted  his  neck  to  tlw  block. 
Like  Lord  Staflbrd,  he  refiiaed  to  give  the  sign  to 
the  executioner,  who  ehoae  his  own  moment,  and 
severed  his  neck  with  two  or  three  clumsy  strdies. 
"And  now,"  says  Ralph,  "it  became  again,  observa- 
ble, as  in  the  ease  of  Lord  Stafford,  that,  though  the 
people  of  England  crowd  to  these  horrid  spectacles, 
it  is  rather  to  gratify  their  curiosity  than  their  cru- 
elty; for  now,  as  then,  when  the  bleeding  head  was 
exposed  with  the  usual  proclamation,  no  sho.ut  of 
applause  ensued  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  general  groan 
went  round  the  scaffdd,  and  in  every  face  was  to  be 
read  the  anguish  which  had  taken  possession  of  ev- 
ery heart."  The  execution  was  scarcely  over  when 
every  corner  of  the  town  rung  with  Russell's  last 
paper,'  which  he  had  delivered  to  the  sheriff  in  man- 
uaeript,  bnt  which  was  idready  in  print  and  in  circu- 
lation, through  the  indOatry  of  Lady  Russell,  and 
probably  of  Burnet,  who  is  more  than  suspected  of 
having  had  a  principal  hand  io  its  composition,  not- 

1  DilTjnpItt. 

*  Hii  ipMcb,**  Mj*  Bnnet,  "  wu  m  mod  prinMd,  that  it  wat  itIU 
iag  about  tha  atraata  u  hoar  ttlmt  hia  daMh ;  npoo  whM  tha  «ant 
wu  blgUr  inflMad." 
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[Book  VIII. 


^ithBtaodiDg  fais  offering  to  take  tin  oRth'befbre  the 
couDci)  thtt  the  speech  vrns  penned  by  Lord  Roaaell 
himself.  His  lordship  said,  or  was  mnde  to  any  (for 
ourselraa  we  believe  sll  tfant  is  coDtaiDed  io  the  first 
clauses  to  have  been  his  real  sentimentB),  that  he 
had  lived  and' now  died  a  true  and  sincere  Frotes* 
tant,  and  hi  the  commmiioii  of  the  church  of  Eog- 
land,  though  h*  oonld  never  yet  compty  vrith,  or 
rise  vp  to,- all  tlie  heigfan  of  muiy  people  {  that,  for 
popery,  he  looked  upon  it'ai  u  idobtroos  md  bloody 
rel)gioii,eod  therefore  thought  himself  botmd,iD  his 
statibii,  to  do  all  he  eoold  against  it;  that  he  had 
foreseen  all  along  that  this  wnold  prooare  hiiD  great 
and  powerful  enemies;  that  he  had  been  for  some 
time  expecting  the  worst,  and  now  bleased  God  he 
was  to  fnll  by  the  ax,  sod  not  by  the  fiery  trial ; 
that,  whatever  had  bean  his  apprehensions  of  pope- 
ry, he  never  bad  a  tboaght  of  doing  any  thing 
Against  it  basely  or  inhnmBoly,  or  that  did  not  con- 
sist with  the  Christian  religion  and  the  kws  and  lib- 
erties of  the  kingdom;  that  he  appealed  to  Almi^ly 
God  for  Uie  tntth  of  this ;  that  he  had  ever  proceed- 
ed uneerely  without  passioot  private  ends,  or  raal- 
ice ;  that  fae  had  alwnjtf  loved  hia  country  much 
mwe  than  his  Afe,  and  bad  always  looked  upon  the 
eonatitation  as  ooe  of  the  beat  govemmenta  iu  the 
world ;  and  that  he  would  have  suflbred  any  extrem- 
ity rnther  than  have  consented  to  any  design  to  take 
the  king's  life.  "Neither,"  continued  the  paper, 
>'  had  ever  any  man  the  impudence  to  propose  so 
iHtse  and  bfttbarous  a  thing  to  me.  And  I  look  on  it 
ns  a  very  unhappy  and  uneasy  part  of  my  present 
conditbn,  that  in  my  indictment  there  should  be  so 
much  as  montioh  of  so  vile  a  Act;  though  nothing 
in  the  least  was  said  to  prove  any  such  matter,  but 
the  conmtty,  by  the  Lord  Howard.  Neither  does 
any  body,  I  am  confident,  believe  the  least  of  it." 
After  praying  for  the  king,  and  wishing  that  be 
might  be  iodeed  the  defender  of  the  ftith,  the  paper 
Went  on  to  explain  hia  conduct  in  regard  to  the  po- 
pisb  plot — tbe  darkest  stain  on  the  character  of  Rus- 
sell. We  believe  his  aasertions,  but  that  belief  must 
be  coupled  with,  and  made  dependent  upon,  rather 
R  low  estininte  of  his  intellect  and  penetration.  "  As 
for  the  sbsre  I  had  io  tbe  prosecution  of  the  popish 
plot,  I  take  God  to  witness  that  I  proceeded  in  it  io 
the  sincerity  of  my  heart;  being  then  really  con* 
vinced,  as  I  am  still,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king,  the  nation,  and  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. And  I  likevrise  profess  that  I  never  knew 
any  thing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  un- 
derhand pracUce  with  the  witnesses,  which  I  look 
upon  as  so  horrid  a  thing  that  I  could  never  have 
endured  it;  for,  I  thank  God,  fiilaehood  aud  cruelty 
were  never  io  my  nature."  He  then  proceeded  to 
justify  hia  conduct  about  tbe  bill  of  exclusion.  *•  I 
thbn^  tbe  nation  was  in  such  danger  of  popery, 
and  that  the  expectation  of  tbe  popish  succesaion 
put  the  king's  life  likewise  in  such  danger,  thst  I 
saw  no  way  so  effectual  to  secure-both  as  such  a  bill. 
As  to  the  limitations  which  were  proposed,  if  they 
Were  sincerely  offered,  and  bod  passed  into  a  law, 
the  duke  then  would  have  been  excloded  from  the 
power  of  8  king,  and  the  government  quite  altered, 


and  little  more  than  the  name  of  a  king  left.  So  I 
coukl  not  see  either  sin  or  fault  io  the  one,  when 
all  people  were  willing  to  admit  of  the  other;  hot 
thought  it  better  to  have  a  king  with  his  prerogative, 
and  tbe  nation  easy  and  safe  under  him,  thau  a  king 
without  it;  whkh  must  have  bred  perpetual  jealou- 
sies  and  a  eontioned  atniig;le.  All  diis  I  say  only  to 
joBtiff  myself,  and  not  to  inflame  others;  though  I 
ean  not  but  think  iny  eamestnesa  ia  that  nmtter  has 
had  no  small  infloence  in  ny  preaeirt  mfferiDgs." 
His  coospiriog  to  s^ie  the  guards  was  agmn  lA- 
emoly  denied;  but  it  was  admhtad  that  once  at 
Shepherd's,  and  several  times  by  accident  in  gen- 
eral discourses  elsewhere,  there  hsd  been  some  talk 
of  tbe  feasibleness  of  it;  that  be  had  heard  it  men- 
tioned as  a  thing  that  might  easily  be  done,  but  bad 
never  consented  to  it  as  a  thing  fit  to  be  done ;  and 
tliat  once,  at  my  Lord  SbaAesbuiy'a,  he  flew  out  snd 
exclaimed  against  it,  and  askedt  if  &to  thing  suc- 
ceeded, what  must  be  done  next  but  mnasscring 
the  guards  in  cold  blood,  which  he  looked  opon  as 
so  d^stable  a  thing,  and  so  Itte  a  poptsb  practice, 
that  he  eouki  not  bat  abhor  It.  It  was  farther  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  warned  that  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  some  hot  men  were  engaged  in 
schemes  that  would  undo  them  alL*  and  that  he  bad 
himself  beard  things  said  by  some  with  more  heat 
than  judgment.  "But  this,"  continued  tbe  paper, 
•'in  but  misprision  of  treason  at  most :  so  I  die  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  I  stand  condemned  for;  and  I 
hope  nobody  will  imagine  that  so  mean  a  thought 
could  enter  into  me,  as  to  go  abont  to  save  myself  by 
accusing  others.  The  part  that  some  have  acted 
lately  of  that  kind  has  not  been  such  as  to  invite  me 
to  love  life  at  such  a  rate.  As  for  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  me,  I  can  not  but  think  it  a  very 
hard  one ;  for  nothing  vAs  sworn  against  me  (wheth- 
er trne  or  fiilse  I  will  not  now  examine)  but  some 
discourses  about  making  some  stirs.  And  tbia  is  not 
levying  war  against  the  king,  which  is  treason  by  the 
statute  of  Edward  III.,  and  not  the  eonaulting  and 
discoursing  about  it,  which  was  all  that  waa  witness- 
ed against  me.  But,  by  a  strange  fetch,  the  design 
of  seizing  the  guards  was  construed  a  design  of 
killing  the  king;  and  so  I  was  in  that  cast."  After 
praying  God  not  to  lay  his  death  to  the  charge  of 
the  king's  council,  or  the  judges,  sheriffs,  or  juiy, 
and  expressing  pity  for  the  witnesses,  be  added. 
"  From  the  time  of  choosing  the  sheriff  I  concluded 
the  heats  would  prodnce  something  of  this  kind; 
and  I  am  not  much  aurpriaed  to  find  it  fiiQ  opaa 
me."« 

i  For  mj  part,"  nji  EtbIjii,  "I  belim  tb«  cnttj  and  wBt«(iaai 
E«rl  of  Sbmflcabarjr  had  bmught  them  into  tiaM  diilika  of  tb«  pm«W 
carriage  of  matters  at  court,  not  with  anj  Je«ign  of  deiiTojriai  ihe 
monanhT',  but  perhape  of  Htting  up  loaie  other  (priace]  wham  be 
might  goTem  and  frmne  to  hia  own  platMric  batcf,  withaat  aooh  n- 
ganl  to  the  nligion  eatabliihed  uoiler  the  hieruchj,  fur  which  be  Iml 
no  eateem.  .  .  .  Every  <m  deplored  Eues  anil  Roaaell,  eaprdillT  thr 
lait,  ai  being  thought  to  hare  been  drawn  in  on  praunM  onljof  en- 
daB*orii)g  to  reacua  the  kmg  from  hia  praaenl  couaakta,  aecora  leli- 
giun  frees  popei7,  and  the  nation  from  arbittarT-gmranaDLne"  ** 
muck  opprrktndid;  while  the  reat  of  ihiMe  who  are  flad,  eapcciall; 
Fetgnaoa  and  hia  gang,  had  donUleM  aoow  bloady  deaiga  lo  aat  ap  ■ 
oantnoawaalth,  and  turn  all  thinga  topaj-tarvy.  Of  the  aaaw  tngka) 
priaripla  Is  Sidnaj."— Diarjr. 

>  It  oofht  iBm  Io  b«  finiMtan  UitS  Bonall,  tbough  ha  iaaigoii 
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Od  the  same  memorable  SlsC  of  July,  when  Rus- 
eell  perisbed  and  this  paper  wbs  printed,  the  Uoi- 
versity  of  Oxford,  wbicb.  with  a  saving  of  the  es- 
tablished religioo,  would  have  Baoctioaed  every 
stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  published  its  decree  ia 
support  of  passive  obedience  and  of  the  right  of 
kioga  to  govern  wroug  without  resistance  or  chal- 
lenge from  their  aufieriug  sabjecta.^   It  was  eo- 
titled  *•  The  Judgraeot  and  Decree  of  the  Uoiver- 
ai^  of  Oaford,  passed  ia  Uieir  conracatioo,  against 
certain  pemieioua  and  damnable  doctrines*  destruc- 
tive to  the  sacred  persona  of  princes,  their  state 
and  governmeut,  and  of  all  bumnn  society."  For 
the  honor  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  for  the 
preservation  of  truth  in  the  church,  and  for  secur- 
ing the  king's  msjesty  against  the  attempts  of  open 
bloody  enemies  and  the  machinations  of  treacher- 
ous heretics  and  schismatics,  these  gowned  men 
formally  eoademned  and  anathematized  a  lung  se- 
riee  of  political  propositions  collected  out  of  the 
works  of  Buchanan,  Bellarmin,  Milton,  Dolman, 
Goodwin,  Hobbes,  Owen,  Knox,  Baxter,  Jenkins, 
and  other  writers.  Among  these  proposititma  were 
several  which  were  the  mere  spawning  of  fanatt- 
eistu ;  as,  for  example,  that  all  political  domioioo  is 
Ibanded  in  grace — that  the  powers  of  this  world  are 
usurpations  upon  the  prerogative  of  Christ — that  the 
Presbyterian  government  ia  in  itself  Christ's  scep- 
ter, to  which  kings,  as  well  as  others,  are  bound  to 
submit,  ice.    But,  high  above  these  vagaries,  which 
were  every  day  becoming  more  harmlese,  there 
were  certain  axioms,  derived  from  master-minds, 
which  are  sacred  to  all  lovers  of  liberty,  and  with- 
out which  there  could  be  no  constitution  like  our 
own.    The  chief  of  those  were,  that  nil  civil  au- 
thority is  derived  from  rhe  people,  and  is  to  be  ex- 
orcist for  the  good  of  the  people;  that  if  lawful 
governors  become  tyrants,  they  forfeit  their  right 
of  governing;  that  the  king  of  England  baa  but  a 
cofirdinate  power  with  the  other  two  estates,  the 
Lords  and  Commons ;  that  birthright  gives  no  title 
unless  the  sovereign  has  the  other  qualities  neces- 
sary to  a  Protestant  king;  that  passive  obedience 
was  n  new  and  insane  doctrine  which  Uid  no  ob- 
ligation upon  Chriatiaas,  &c.    But  the  Oxford  de- 
cree pronounced  >'  all  and  every  of  these  proposi- 
tions false,  aeditious,  and  impious;  most  of  ^em 
heretical  and  btaaphemous,"  and  ordered  all  the 
books  containing  them  to  be  burned.    It  also  en- 
joined that     that  most  necessary  doctrine  which 
in  a  manner  ia  the  badge  and  character  of  the 
church  of  England"  (that  is,  passive  obedience) 
shoukl  be  diligently  taught  by  all  readers,  tutors, 
and  catechists. 

with  tiM  Fraadi  oonit,  f>  amr  dtargad  wKb  tAtng  Fmeh  moMj, 
Ilka  Sidnajr.  BmriUoa,  Iv^mA,  tell*  hit  muter  tfau  he  dtirat  not  make 
hn  bM  propoMls  to  hi*  lordehip. 

>  A  few  dnja  after  (on  tb*  t7th  of  Jily).  tlw  Ude  ordmd  a  declara. 
um,  which  waa  to  wplatn  tba  paat  tlaagen  ba  had  baaa  ia,  and  to 
appoint  a  daj  of  thankafivin^  for  hi*  happy  deliveranea.  Havinf  ra- 
eeiTvd  the  Mactlon  of  the  eabinet  and  ptirj  caaocil,  thia  declaratim 
wu  orderad  to  be  nade  pnbUc,  not  only  by  the  preia,  but  by  all  the 
pariih  claigy  in  Iha  kiagdom,  who  had  been  foaad  by  csperience  to  be 
aa  ppHBpt  ia  thair  ofaeditwa  aa  a  ataDdinf  army.  Amordins  to  a 
chMapioB  of  tba  Toriea,  it  waa  oeapleta  afid  anAmtk,  havipB  bo  ayl- 
laUc  aiptaaaad  whereof  the  aaaaa  waa  not  vouched.  Aorordinf  to 
a,  it  aboudad  In  liaa,  m  tntha  toTtwad  and  diaflgnrad. 


In  Trinity  term,  when  the  court  was  malung  as 
much  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  aa  ever  its  opponents 
had  made  of  the  Popish  Plot,  judgment  waa  given 
against  the  city  of  London  on  the  quo  warranto  t 
and,  in  the  following  month  of  September,  the  king 
was  allowed  to  regulate  the  government  of  the  oi^, 
cfannging  the  old  aldermen  and  officers,  and  appoint- 
ing new  ones  at  bis  pleasure.  Eight  aMermeo  were 
deprived  at  race  of  the  hoaora  they  had  received 
by  election  of  their  fisUow-utisens,  and  *'  were  aU 
turned  out  for  lying  under  the  horrid  saapieioa  of 
loving  their  country  better  than  king.**  On  the  7tb 
of  September,  Algernon  Sidney  was  brought  to  trial 
nt  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  where  Jeflreys  now 
presided  as  chief  justice.  Tbis  bnvo  in  law  mount-, 
ed  the  ladder  of  promotion  by  wonderfully  rapid 
strides ;  but  he  seemed  made  for  despotism  and  its 
particuhr  exigencies  at  that  time,  and  he  had  perva 
and  face  to  *'  go  thorough,"  to  undertake  and  jdrive 
to  a  conclusion  of  some  sort  any  work  the  court 
might  wish  to  be  done  by  law.  He  was,  in  fact,  aa 
unflinching,  as  confident,  and,  in  outward  bearing, 
aa  heroic  in  the  performance  of  villainy  and  in  hreaki 
ing  the  kws  as  was  ever  upright  jndge  in  support- 
iog  them.  He  was  as  Iwld  with  the  law-books  and 
statutea  as  Charles's  other  personal  favorite,  Col* 
onel  Blood,  was  with  pistola,  and  daggers,  and  dark-; 
lanterns.'  Hence  Jeffreys  was  prized  and  pro- 
moted. The  nerve  of  that  otherwise  weak  repub- 
lican, Algernon  Sidney,  was  well  known ;  and  it 
was  fitting  to  oppose  to  him  a  man  with  nerve  equal 
to  his  own.  As  in  Lord  Russell's  case,  Rumsey, 
Keyling,  and  West  gave  little  more  than  a  rambling, 
henrsay  evidence,  and  the  deatb-thruats  were  left 
to  be  dealt  by  the  hand  of  the  noble  Howard,  whom 
Sidney  had  taken  to  his  heart  aa  a  pure  republican, 
and  had  forced  upon  the  uowiUiog  confidence  of 
Essex  and  Russell.  When  Howard  bad  stated 
what  he  knew  of  Sidney'a  conduct  at  the  meet- 
ings at  Shepherd's,  and  his  engaging  an  agsnt.to 
deal  with  the  disaffected  in  Scotland,  the  prisoner 
was  asked  whether  he  would  ask  Lord  Howard 
auy  questions.  "No!"  said  he,  with  withering 
scorn,  "I  have  do  questions  to  ask  such  as  him!" 
The  attorney- general  chose  to  consider  thia  as  a 

confession  of  guilt,  and  said,     Silence    you 

know  the  rest  of  the  proverb."  Several  other  wit- 
nesses proved  words  spoken,  and  that  the  prisoner 
had  corresponded  with  some  gentlemen  in  Scot- 
land; but,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Howard, 
there  was  no  living  witness  that  both  could  and 
would  swear  to  overt  acts  of  treason,  or  that  the 
conspiracy  really  aimed  at  insurrection,  levying 
war,  Sec.  In  no  sense  was  thia  single  witness 
enough  to  take  away  life  for  treason ;  and,  to  make 
up  weight,  the  attorney  aaid,  Now,  to  show  that 
while  his  emissaty  waa  in  Scotland,  at  the  tame 

1  Jaflreya'a  Banaata  had  not  hupiowd  ander  pnwMtioD.  Aeeotdiat 
to  Bnmet,  he  ''wa*  drank  arery  day."  Roger  North  nyi,  "IIii 
friendihip  and  convetBttion  lay  mnoh  amoBg  the  good  fellowi  and  bo- 
iBomti ;  and  bii  delights  wen  all  the  aatraTBgaacee  of  iba  botUe.  . . 
Ui>  weakneaa  waa,  that  ha  could  aot  repreband  wiibout  acoUing,  antl 
in  ancb  Billiogagata  laagonga  aa  ahonld  not  codm  out  of  the  mouth  nl 
any  naa.  Ha  eallad  it  giving  a  tick  with  therongli  Ma  ofhia  tongna. 
Ha  aaaaad  to  ]aj  MilhiB|  of  hia  fanaiMaa  to  heart,  aor  can  what  ha 
dal  or  left  udoaa." 
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lime  the  colonel  (which  will  be  another  overt  act 
of  treasoo)  was  writiDg  a  treasooable  pamphlet;" 
and  he  then  called  the  clerk  of  the  coQDcil  to  prove 
that  when  he  whs  seat  to  seize  Sidney's  papers  he 
bad  foand  the  said  pamphlet  lying  upon  his  table. 
After  this  deposition,  three  persons  were  called  up 
to  provot  or,  rather,  to  swear,  that  the  pamphlet 
was  in  Sidoey'i  own  handwriting.  One  of  these 
precbiu  witDeani  was  Shepherd,  the  wine-mer- 
cbant,  who  said  that  he  had  seen  Sidney  write  sev- 
eral indorsemeata,  and  belieTed  this  writing  to  be 
bia  hand.  Another  of  the  witneasea.  who  bad  nev- 
er seen  Sidney  write  at  all,  and  the  third,  who  had 
tmly  aeen  him  write  once,  deposed  that  the  mana- 
Bcript  was  like  his  handwriting,  which  they  had 
seen  upon  some  bills.  Sidney  urged  that  the  mere 
comparison  of  handwriting  was  not  to  be  tmsted, 
and  that  some  men's  hands  might  be  very  much 
alike.  But  this  objection  was  overruled;  and  then, 
to  prove  the  treasonableneBB  of  the  manoacript,  a 
selected  section  was  read  in  eoart,  and,  by  the  tor- 
ture  of  inneodoes,  was  made  to  apply  to  ^e  partic- 
ular reign  of  Charles  II.,  though  it  might  have  an- 
awered  equally  well  for  that  of  Henry  VIII.  When 
ttau  reading  was  finished  the  ebeeta  were  handed 
to  tbe  prisoner  nnder  the  pretense  of  a  fevor  done 
bim,  or  that  he  might  select  pasaagea  to  prove  that 
the  anti-moaerchical  argnmeDt  did  not  ran  through 
die  whole  composition,  and  that  tfiere  were  other 
passages  which  would  explain  away  the  malignity 
of  those  referred  to  by  the  attorney-general;  but 
what  was  really  designed  was,  that  the  prisoner, 
thus  taken  by  surprise,  might  say  or  do  something 
that  would  prove  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet. Sidney,  though  no  lawyer,  nod  not  very 
acute,  saw  the  snare,  and  put  back  the  book.  Bot 
Jeffreys  made  another  attempt,  saying,  as  he  turn- 
ed over  the  pages  in  seeming  carelessness,  "  I  per- 
ceive yon  have  disposed  yonr  matter  under  certain 
beads;  so,  what  heads  will  you  have  read  T"  *•  My 
lord,"  answered  Sidney,  "  let  him  give  an  account 
of  it  that  did  it."  Finding  that  this  stratagem  bad 
failed,  die  attorney-general  closed  bis  eridence  with 
tbe  record  of  the  convicUoo  of  Russell,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  was  of  no  more  weight  against 
Sidney  than  the  story  of  Essex's  death  was  against 
Russell.  In  his  defense  the  prisoner  asked,  with 
scorn  and  derision,  whether  a  paper  found  iu  his 
study  against  Nero  and  Caligula  would  prove  that  he 
bad  conspired  and  compassed  the  death  of  Charles 
U. ;  whether  any  credit  was  due  to  a  man  like  my 
Lord  Howard,  who  had  betrayed  and  cozened  his 
friends,  who  deposed  diflferently  now  from  what  he 
bad  deposed  against  Lord  Russell,  who  had  denied 
tbfl  plot  befiire  bia  arrest,  and  who  had  said  since 
HMt  he  could  not  get  bia  pardon  till  he  had  "  done 
some  otbOTjobs" — until  *•  Ae  drudgery  of  stcearing 
«MU  over."  «« Besides,"  added  Sidney,  this  How- 
ard is  my  debtor  for  a  considerable  sum ;  his  mort- 
gage was  forfeit  to  me;  and,  when  I  should  have 
taken  the  advantage  the  law  gave  me,  be  found  out 
a  way  to  have  me  laid  up  in  the  Tower.  His  lord- 
afaip  is  a  very  subtil  man ;  for  as,  at  Lord  Russell's 
trial,  be  said  he  was  to  carry  bis  knife  between  the 


paring  and  the  apple,  so  for  this  he  bad  so  managed 
as  to  get  his  pardon  and  save  his  estate."    He  fur- 
ther said  that  the  ink  of  the  manoscript  was  visibly 
so  old  that  it  might  be  presumed  the  paper  had  been 
written  these  twenty  years  ;  and,  be  the  author  of 
it  who  or  what  he  might,  there  seemed  no  trmtoa 
in  answering  polemically  such  a  writer  as  Filmer, 
who,  among  other  paradoxes,  bad  maintained  that 
poaseasion  was  tbe  only  right  to  power.    He  asked 
tbe  attorney-general  how  many  years  ago  that  book 
of  Filmer's,  to  which  tbe  pamphlet  was  evidently 
an  answer,  was  written.  '  Jeffreys  answered  for  the 
attorn^,  telling  the  prisoner  tlut  tfaey  bad  nothing  j 
to  do  with  FUmer's  book ;  that  they  were  not  then  | 
to  waste  their  time  upon  a  subject  that  aerved  only 
to  gratify  a  luxuriant  way  of  talking.  "Answer," 
proceeded  this  marvelous  lord  chief  justice.  "  an- 
swer to  the  matter  you  are  indicted  for.    Do  yoD 
own  that  paper?"    Sidney  replied,  ''No."  "Go 
on,  then,"  said  Jeffreys.    "I  say  first,"  cootinaed  . 
Sidney,  "the  paper  is  not  proved  upon  me;  nod,  ' 
secondly,  it  is  not  a  crime  if  it  be  proved."    Notb-  ' 
iog  could  be  clearer  or  more  true  and  conviaciDg  I 
than  this ;  and  here  Sidney  ongfat  to  bave  ckraed  I 
bis  defense.   But  the  chief  justice  instantly  tried  to  j 
excite  his  angi;  passions,  which  woold  lead  him  to 
some  less  tenable  position.   It  waa  enough  for  hiio 
to  apeak  of  Howard  and  his  evtdenoe :  Sidney  took  < 
fire  at  tbe  name  of  tbe  traitor,  and  proceeded  to 
apply  the  brand.    Nor  was  he  unprovided  with  wit- 
nesses of  high  rank  to  assist  him  io  making  good  bis 
charges  and  deepening  the  furrows  on  the  froot  of 
the  miscreant.     These  witnesses  were  the  £)irl 
of  Anglesey,  Lord  Clare,  Lord  Paget,  Mr.  Philip 
Howard,  and  Mr.  Edward  Howard  (the  two  last 
Howard's  relaUons),  Burnet,  Monsieur  da  Cns,  a 
Freachmnn,  one  Mr.  Blake,  and  two  of  Sidoej'i 
own  serrnnu.   They  all  swore  that  his  lordship 
bad  declared  there  waa  no  plot ;  and  Mr.  Edward 
Howard  said  he  believed  in  bis  consnence  Uiat  tins 
denial  was  the  truth  without  any  eqnivoeation  or 
mental  reserration,  because  he  bad  no  occasioa  to  i 
make  use  of  any  to  him ;  and  that,  from  the  koowl-  | 
edge  he  bad  of  bis  ktrdahip,  it  was  his  opinion  thit  | 
if  he  had  been  in  any  such  secret  he  would  not  have  I 
staid  to  be  taken,  or  have  made  his  application  to  i 
the  king  in  a  manner  so  unsuitable  to  his  quali^- 
Here  Jeffreys  exclaimed,  •*  No  reflections  upon  any 
body  !"    But  Edward  Howard,  who  had  been  bull- 
ied into  silence  on  Lord  RusselPs  trial,  was  noir 
put  opoo  bis  metal  and  refreshed  in  his  memory. 
"Since."  he  exclaimed,  "your  lordship  has  girea 
me  this  occnsioo,  I  will  speak  now  what  I  omitted 
then."    And  be  proceeded  to  affirm  that  Lord 
Howard  bad  told  him  that,  even  to  bis  own  knowl- 
edge, it  was  a  afaam  plot,  for^d  in  the  daik  hj 
priests  and  Jesuits,  and  that  be  bad  himself  goes 
to  Lord  Halifiix,  in  Lord  Howard's  lume  and  by 
liis  authority,  to  assure  that  minister  Uiat  be,  LonI 
Howard,  was  willing  to  express  his  detestatioa  as* 
der  hand  and  seal,  and  to  declare  there  was  Doauch 
thing  as  the  plot  to  his  knowledge.    "  I  must  needi 
add,"  proceeded  this  spirited  witness,  "from  toy 
conscience  and  from  my  besrt,  before  God  lod 
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man,  that  if  my  lord  hud  spoken  before  the  king 
siting  on  his  throne,  abating  for  the  solemnity  of 
the  preaence,  I  coold  not  hare  more  believed  his 
lordship  from  chat  confidence  he  had  in  me :  and  I 
am  anre,  from  what  I  have  aaid,  if  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  of  thia  gentlemaD'a  jniy,  I  would  not  beliere 
him  now.**    At  theae  words  the  coart  was  mneh 
offendedi  and  the  attorney-general  said  that  the  wit- 
ness ought  to  be  bound  over  to  bis  good  behavior. 
Sidney  then  resumed  bis  address  to  the  jury.  He 
was  aoawered  by  Finch,  the  solicitor-general,  who 
maiotaiQed  that  the  prisoner  was  miBtakeo  in  his 
law;  that  there  needed  not  two  witnesses  to  ev< 
ery  particular  fact;  that  one  witness  to  one  fact, 
and  another  witness  to  another  fact,  were  the  two 
witnesses  required  by  law ;  that  the  teatimooy  of 
Ae  aeveral  persons  who  appeared  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  had  not  in  the  leaat  impeached  the  credit 
of  Lord  Howard  as  a  witnesa;  that  writing  the 
pamphlet  was  an  overt  act ;  that,  as  to  the  objec- 
tion made  by  the  prisoner  that  no  judgment  could 
be  passed  without  reading  the  whole  of  tbat  compo- 
^tioo,  what  had  been  already  read  cootalned  the 
whole  series  of  argomeots,  which,  coupled  with  the 
other  evidence  against  him,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
prove  his  compassing  the  king's  death,  inasmuch 
as  be  had,  in  particular,  taught,  that  when  kings 
broke  their  trust  they  might  be  called  to  account 
by  their  people,  and  that  the  calling  and  dissolving 
of  parliaments  was  not  in  the  king's  power ;  that  in 
this  he  did  as  good  as  affirm  the  king  (then  reign- 
ing) had  broken  his  trust;  for  everybody  knew  the 
king  bad  diaaolved  parliament,  aqd,  considered  with 
this  eircnmatanee,  what  was  Aere  matter  of  argu- 
ment became  affirmation.**   In  the  end  Finch  de- 
ehred  that  Algernon  Sidney  waa  to  be  looked  upon 
u  the  most  dangerooa  of  all  coospiratora,  because 
be  acted  upon  principle  and  not  passion,  which  was 
the  motive  that  usually  actuated  other  men.  My 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  declared  that  neither 
the  king  nor  any  of  his  judges  desired  to  take  away 
the  life  of  any  man  not  forfeited  by  law ;  that  for 
himself  he  had  rather  many  guilty  men  should  es- 
cape than  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer;  but 
after  this  exordium  he  told  the  jury  that  the  evi- 
dence before  them  was  quite  enough — that  seribert 
i*i  agerei  and  the  juiy  brou^t  in  a  verdict  of 
gnil^.i 

On  the  a6th  of  November  the  prisoner  waa 
brought  up  to  receive  judgment  It  was  not  the 
VHge  for  the  chief  justice  to  pass  sentence ;  but  on 
^  occasion  Jeffreys,  who  knew  that  there  would 
be  a  stir  in  court,  charged  himself  with  the  office. 
Sidney  said,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  he  con- 
ceived tbat  he  had  had  no  trial,  for  some  of  his 
jury  were  not  freeholders ;  that  there  was  a 
material  defect  in  the  indictment,  which  made  it 
Bbaolutely  void,  for  the  king  was  deprived  of  a 
^la  in  it,  the  words  defender  of  the  faith  being 
left  out.  The  chief  justice  exclaimed,  In  that 
jm  would  deprive  the  king  of  bis  life,  that  is  in 
▼flty  fnlli  I  think.**  The  prisoner  rejoined  lAiat, 
in  a  case  of  life  and  death,  such  thinga  were  not 
^  Mste  TiUs.— Balph.— Rofu  Nonh. 


to  be  overruled  so  easily.  "  Mr.  Sidney,"  roared 
Jeffreys,  "we  very  well  understand  our  doty;  we 
don't  need  be  tnid  by  yon  wbat  our  duty  is :  we 
tell  yon  luithing  but  law ;  the  treason  is  well  laid." 
The  prisoner  again  insisted  that  the  papers  had  not 
been  proved  upon  him — that  there  waa  no  treason 
In  that  mannaeript  written  long  ago.  The  chief 
justice  insisted  that  there  was  scarcely  a  fine  in 
the  book  but  what  was  treason.  The  prisoner 
said,  My  lord,  there  is  one  person  I  did  not  know 
where  to  find,  but  everybody  knows  where  to  find 
him  now;  I  mean  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  let  him 
be  sent  for,  and  if  he  will  say  there  was  ever  aoy 
such  plot  I  will  acknowledge  whatever  you  please." 

That  is  over,"  cried  Jeffreys ;  "  you  have  been 
tried  for  this  fact :  we  must  not  send  for  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth."  One  Mr.  Bampfield,  a  barrister, 
interposed,  modestly  and  timidly,  as  ameut  curia, 
and  humbly  hoped  hia  lordship  would  not  proceed 
to  judgment  while  there  was  so  material  a  defect  in 
the  indictment.  There  remaioa  nothing  for  the 
eonrt  to  do,"  belkiwed  Jeffireya,  •<  but  to  paas  sen- 
tence." "  I  roust  appeal  to  Ood  and  the  worid  I 
am  not  heard,"  said  Sidney.  ■•Appeal  to  whom 
you  will,"  said  Jeffreys,  who  then,  after  re]nroach- 
ing  the  prisoner  with  ingratitude  to  the  king  and 
censuring  the  pamphlet  anew,  sonorously  pro- 
nounced the  horrible  words.  As  soon  os  he  had 
finished,  the  prisoner  said,  with  a  loud  and  firm 
voice,  "Then,  O  God!  O  God!  I  beseech  thee  to 
sanctify  my  sufferings,  and  impute  not  my  blood  to 
the  country  or  the  city  :  let  no  inquisition  be  made 
hr  it ;  but.  if  any  day  the  shedding  of  blood  tbat  is 
innocent  muat  be  revenged,  let  the  weight  of  it  fell- 
only  on'  those  that  malicioualy  peraecnte  me  for 
righteousness'  sake."  The  chief  jnatice,  half  en* 
raged  and  half  confounded,  thought  himself  fAfiged' 
to  put  up  his  prayer  also,  which  he  did  in  these 
words :  "  I  pray  Ood  to  work  in  you  a  temper  fit 
to  go  unto  the  other  world,  for  I  see  you  are  not 
fit  for  this."  "  My  lord,"  replied  Sidney,  stretch- 
ing out  his  arm,  "feel  my  pulse,  and  see  if  I  am 
disordered.  I  bless  God  I  never  was  in  better 
temper  than  I  am  now."  Sidney  afterward  sent  a 
paper  to  the  king  by  Lord  Halifax — still  a  favorite 
minister — who  was  his  nephew  by  marriage^  In 
this  paper,  which  has  been  called  a  petition  tar 
justice  rather  than  mercy,  he  gave  a  brief  account 
of  hia  trial,  explained  all  its  irregnloritiea,  and  ask- 
ed for  admission  into  the  king's  presence.  "And," 
be  concluded.  "  if  he  does  otA  show  that  it  is  not 
for  your  majesty's  interest  and  honor  to  preserve 
him  from  the  said  oppression,  the  petitioner  vrill 
not  complain  though  he  be  left  to  be  destroyed.*' 
Charles  replied  to  the  petition  by  signing  the 
death-warrant.  In  consideration  to  his  noble  fam- 
ily the  ax  was  substituted  for  the  halter ;  and,  on 
the  Bth  of  December,  he  mounted  the  scaffold  on 
Tower  Hill  with  the  air  of  one  who  came  to  tri- 
umph, not  to  suffer.  His  parting  words  were  few, 
his  prayers  short;  and,  having  placed  a  paper  in 
the  handa  of  the  sheriff  as  his  last  legacy  to  the 
world  and  last  testimony  to  the  good  old  cauae,  he 
hid  his  head  upon  the  bkwk,  and  was  happily  dis- 
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patched  at  one  blow.'  Thus  periBhed  the  last  of 
the  common wealth-meD,  who  wdald  certainly  have 
tried  again,  at  all  havards,  that  great  experiment  in 
govommear  which  had  ntterfy  failed  when  tried  bj 
men  who  were  imraeaiurably  hoM  auparion,  and 
which  would  have  fitiled  again,  and  for  the  same 
reawn,  namely,  that  the  people  of  England  were 
Bot  Rtted  for  any  snch'  aystem.  If  Alc^mon  Sid- 
ney had  perished  under  a  le§B  infRmous  governtnent, 
and  in  a  less  base  and  starish  time,  his  fate  would 
hare  excited  Infinitely  less  interest. 

Before  Algernon  Sidney  was  pnt  upon  his  b-ial 
his  grace  of  Monmouth  was  taken  back  to  his 
fartier's  heart.  This  was  not  entirely  owing  to 
Charlea*8  fimdness.  The  Lord  Halifax,  seeing  that 
tilings  were  running  much  farther  than  suited  his 
particular  Interests  and  politics,  and  t^at,  from  the 
growing  indolence  of  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York 
was  acquhing  immense  influence,  resolved,  at  all 
hazards,  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  again  into 
ftvor.  Halifax,  accordingly,  induced  Monmouth, 
who  had  absconded,  to  sign  some  penitential  letters 
to  the  king,  which  he  (Halifax)  had  written  for  him. 
Charles  admitted  the  penitent  to  a  private  audience 
on  the  25th  of  October,  and  received  him  pretty 
well.  On  the  4th  of  November  the  king  became 
•'very  kind,"  and  gave  Monmouth  directions  how 
to  manage  his  business  and  to  make  his  pence  with 
the  Duke  of  York.  Nothing  would  be  required  of 
him  bat  what  was  safe  and  honorable,  only  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  blind  his  royal  highness. 
Halifax,  who  went  and  came  between  the  king  and 
Monmouth,  drew  up  a  letter  of  acknowledgment 
and  confession.  At  first  Monmouth  hesHnted,  bnt 
when  Halifax  assured  him  that  the  origioal'  riiOuld 
be  deposited  in  no  hands  bat  the  king's,  and  that 
tlie  Dnke  of  York  should  only  have  a  copy,  he 
signed  the  confession.  On  the  25th  of  November 
the  "Duke  of  Monmouth  surrendered  to  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Jenkins,  and  desired  to  speak  alone  with  the 
king  and  the  Dnke  of  York.  Up  to  this  moment  the 
negotiation  had  been  carried  on  very  secretly,  and, 
as  Sidney  remarked  on  being  brought  up  to  receive 
Judgment,  nobody  had  known  where  Monmouth 
was.  The  Duke  of  York  was  therefore  taken  by 
Burpriso  when  Monmouth  threw  himself  at  the 
king^  feet,  and  then  confessed  himself  faul^  to  his 
bighnesSf  and  asked  hia  pardon  also.   There  is  bo 

'  Jejneyff'whmn  li»  njil  muter  had  ones  twiuad  for  not  Wing 
*>  pBrlUunent-|n«or,**  wu  proof  to  all  eompvnctiotii  viiitiDgt— to  all 
itocvncy.  BetWMn  the  trill  BDd  •xecutioo  of  Sidnej  he  drank  ud 
daiwvd  M  «  city  feMt.  Th«  fidtowiBf  extract  from  Eieljn'e  Diar;  it 
intareiling  in  mon  reipecta  thu  one >*  5  Dec.  I  wu  thia  6aj  in- 
vited la  n  weddinf  of  one  Hra.  Cneile ...»  jo11;r  friendlr  woman. 
Then  mn  at  the  wedding  the  lord  mayor,  the  iheriSk.  leTeial  Hdri- 
mn,  and  penona  of, quality;  oiovc  ojl,  Sir  George  JeflVeje,  newly 
made  lord  chier  joetice  of  England,  with  Mr.  Jnatice  Withinge,  danced 
with  tbt  bride,  and  wan  tguiMmg  «*ny.  Theee  grtat  mat  ipant  the 
rwt  of  the  afteraooa,  till  eleven  at  night,  in  drinking  healtha,  taking 
tobacco,  and  talking  mnch  beneath  th«  giaTity  of  jadget  that  had  but  a 
day  or  two  before  condemned  Mr.  AlgstiKni  Sidney,  who  wai  eiecoted 
the  7th  on  Tower  Hill,  oa  the  eiagle  witoeei  of  that  monater  of  a  man. 
Lord  Howard  of  Eecridi,  aad  wnw  abeeti  of  paper  taken  in  Mr.  Sid- 
ney'* etudy,  pretended  to  be  written  by  him,  but  nol  fully  proted,  nor 
the  time  when,  bat  appearing  to  have  been  written  before  hii  majeity'e 
raatoration,  and  then  pardoned  by  the  Act  of  Oblivion  ;  ao  that,  thnngh 
Mr.  Sidney  waa  known  to  be  a  penwn  lAetiaaiely  nene  to  gorennent 
by  n  monarch  (llie  mbject  of  the  paper  waa  in  aaawer  to  OM  of  Sir  R. 
nimer),  yet  it  wu  thon^t  be  had  very  hard  maann.*' 


possibility  of  ascertaining  what  really  passed  in  tfau 
strange  Bcene ;  bat  it  appears  that  Moomonth  made 
another  ample  confession,  only  desiring  that  b'u 
majes^  would  not  oblige  him  to  be  a  isiCiifM,  or 
in  any  way  publish  his  confessioo ;  that  he  gave  tn 
Bccooot  of  the  conspiracy,  metition«d  aeveral  nines 
wlHch  had  hitherto  escaped  sosplctan,  and  added 
that  Dr.  Owen  and  all  the  considerable  Non-caa- 
formist  ministers  knew  of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  that 
he  solemnly  denied  any  knowledge  of  any  design  io 
any  of  the  conspiratora  to  assassioBte  either  tbe 
king  or  the  Duke  of  York.  A  day  or  two  after  this 
scene  his  majesty  declared,  in  full  council,  that  the 
Duke  of  Monmontb  had  tnade  a  full  declaration 
about  the  late  consfHracy,  had  expressed  extraordi- 
nary contrition,  and  had  made  a  particular  sub- 
mission to  his  royal  highness  bis  brother,  at  whoss 
prayer  a  full  pardon  bad  been  granted.  And  a 
paragraph  vas  inserted  in  the  Oaxette,  which  pro- 
claimed in  other  words  that  Monmnnth  was  a  mesa 
scoundrel,  like  Howard,  that  bad  purchased  hia 
own  safety  by  sacrificing  his  friends.  Monnmath 
was' enraged  at  this  paragrapfa,  which  probably 
came  too  near  the  truth ;  but  he  did  ootbiDg,  raid 
nothing,  until  bis  pardon  had  passed  tbe  seRl. 
Then  he  set  his  friends  to  work,  who  declared, 
in  all  directions,  that  the  paragraph  in  the  Gazette 
was  utterly  false.  Upon  being  told  that  the  king 
had  said  that  he  had  confirmed  all  Aat  Howard  hid 
sworn  about  the  plot,  Monmouth  denied  it,  and 
called  Lord  Howard  a  liar  and  a  rogue.  And  this. 
Coo,  was  sent  roond  tbe  town  by  bis  creatures, 
who  ran  with  it  from  coffee-house  to  eoffee-hoaie. 
When  his  pardon  waa  passed  it  was  inserted  in  the 
Gazette  that  it  had  been  gifeo  on  his  coofaasiDg  tfas 
late  pk»f,  and  Charles,  who  cared  not  about  havn;; 
broken  hb  promise  not  to  make  any  pnblic  use  of 
the  confesBion,  was  inceased  at  Monmontb's  denials. 
It  was  proposed  to  bring  Monmouth  before  tfas 
council,  and  cause  him  to  make  some  regnlar  dec- 
laration, which  might  be  entered  there,  and  after- 
ward published  ;  but  Cbarlea  rejected  this  scbeme, 
saying  that  he  waa  such  a  blockhead  that  there 
would  be  mistakes,  and  that  he  would  not  speak  as 
he  ought.  Then  the  Duke  of  Ormond  propocfd 
that  something  shoold  be  pot  in  writing  by  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  to  prevent  mistakes  on  all 
sides ;  and  Monmouth  accordingly  wrote  or  signed 
a  paper  confessing  the  plot  ia  general  terms,  and 
presented  it  himself  to  die  king  in  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth's  apartmenta,  where  be  declared  before 
all  the  company  (tbe  French  mistress's  boudoir  was 
Charles's  usual  council-chamber)  that  he  was  a 
blockhead  for  being  so  long  "  io  ill  company"  with 
"  a  parcel  of  fools."  Neither  Ormond  nor  the  king, 
however,  was  satisfied  with  this  paper,  for  there 
was  no  plain  confession  of  any  conspiracy  in  it. 
Another  paper  much  more  explicit  was  then  drawn 
up  by  order  of  the  king,  who  materially  co^■ec^ 
ed  it  with  bis  own  hand.  After  some  hesiiatkMi, 
Monnoootb  made  a  copy  from  this  drafl.  and  pre- 
Bented  it  to  the  king  as  his  own  free  dead.  Id 
doing  so,  he  saldt  "This  paper  will  hang  yoang 
Hampden."    Charles  replied  it  would  not,  aar 
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should  it  ever  be  produced  for  each  a  parpoae  ;  but 
that  "a  better  mao  than  lie  ^[Gaston,  doke  of 
Orlflaos,  brother  to  Louis  XII.,  king  of  Fraoce) 
could  not  otfaerwian'roake  hia  peace,  aod  had  been 
forced  to  hug  hia  comradeB,  as  he,  if  rightly  aerred, 
duald  hwra  been  obliged  to  do.  That  night  Mod- 
mouth  rapped  with  the  elder  Ibmpdea  and  Mr. 
Trescfaard  id  Tannton.  The  next  moniiog  he 
mited  apon  the  kiog  in  a  state  of  groat  ezcite- 
oMDt,  aad  demanded  back  the  paper.  After  lome 
■ttenpta  at  persnasion,  which  were  fblkiwed  by 
hard  and  coarse  words,  the  king  aaid  that  he  should 
have  it,  bat  that  he  must  restore  to  him  the  original 
dnft  whence  he  had  copied  tt.  Moamoutfa  at  first 
said  he  had  burned  it,  bat,  seeing  that  it  was  the  only 
wiy  to  get  back  that  which  he  had  signed,  he  went 
tDd  brooght  the  draft,  and  the  papers  were  ex- 
changed. But  by  this  measure  Monmouth  again 
lost  himself  at  court,  for  the  vtce-chamberlnio  was 
•est  to  forbid  his  reappearing  there.'  He  retired 
to  the  country;  but,  stendy  to  no  principles,  and 
fixed  in  no  course,  he  again  offered  to  lodge  the 
rigoed  paper,  h  his  real  eoofessiOD,  io  the  kiog*s 
hnndfl.  It  is  said  that  herein  he  followed  the  ad- 
(Ice  of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  Buccleugh,  who 
seems  always  to  have  bad  more  anxiety  about  the 
preserrntioo  of  their  united  property  than  about  the 
honor  of  her  husband,  who  had  very  little  affection 
for  her.  Instead  of  receiving  nn  invitation  back  to 
conrt,  Monmouth  got  a  subpsna  to  attend  as  a  wit- 
ness for  the  crown  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hampden. 
Thereupon  he  fled  to  Hollnnd,  where  he  was  kind- 
ly received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  court 
now  swarmed  with  disaffected  Scots  and  English  of 
nil  classeB  and  all  colors  of  politics. 

A-D.  1684.  When  Hampden  was  brought  to  trial 
it  wu  for  a  misdemeanor,  which  required  but  one 
witness,  and  not  for  treason,  which  reqntred  two ; 
and  this  was  because  the  conrt  could  only  Hod  one 
mtnen  to  swear  sgaiost  him — the  in&mous  Lord 
Howard,  who  had  not  yet  finished  "the  drudgery  of 
wearing."  As  a  matter  of  course  the  jury  found 
for  the  king :  the  court  set  the  fine  at  d£40,000,  and 
■noreovor  ordered  Hampden  to  be  committed  till  it 
wu  paid,  and  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behavior 
•Coring  life.  Two  others  of  the  Rye  House  plotters 
— Holloway.  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong — were  condemned  to  death  by  Jeffreys, 
io  defiance,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  laws,  and  were 
both  executed.  No  more  blood  was  shed  on  this 
occasion  in  England  ;  but  there  were  several  execu- 
tions in  Scotland,  where  the  atrocities  generally  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  English  courts  of  hw.  All  Uie 
Scottish  plotters,  or  friends  of  Shaftesbury,  Russell, 
>nd  Sidney,  that  were  arrested  in  London,  were 
nnt  down  f«-  trial  to  Edinburgh.  Baillie  of  Jer^is- 
wood  wu  the  first  victim.   Contrary  to  the  laws  of 

'  l^ndn  do*  of  Um  of  Decamber,  ETdytt  stjM,  "  Tb«  Daka  o( 
■nmoaih,  now  haviiif  Ui  p&rdoa,  rafntn  to  uluiowledg*  there  wu 
*^  trmwuble  plot,  for  which  he  ie  buiiih«d  WhitehalL  Thia  wu 
»  pMi  dinppoiiitMat  ts  •ooN  who  h*d  pnwwnMd  Itanahard,  Hemp- 
^  fee.,  thu,  lot  want  of  a  aacond  witMH,  wan  codw  ont  itf  the 
Tmn  aim  (^j,  fcaln*  corfut."  The  kins  no*  wfnaDlcd  hia 
nvit  with  a  saw  aott  of  dragooni,  who  cwziad  mlao  mnadM,  and 
7"  kiUted  after  the  FaJM  aaiuHr,  with  Igarpnkad  o^ps,  vary 
dRa  lad  &MMtiaaL"-J)tary; 


Scotland,  written  depositions,  which  had  been  partly 
extorted  by  torture  out  of  court,  were  read  to  the 
jury,  as  were  other  depositions  taken  from  the  rec- 
ord of  the  trials  of  Russell,  Sidney,  and  others  in 
England.  Being  broken  down  by  infirmities  aod 
long  suffering)  Baillie  was  executed  on  the  same  day 
he  was  condemned,  lest  a  natural  death  ie  his  dnn> 
geoQ  should  have  disappointed  bis  judges  of  e  public 
execution.  Several  others  were  put  to  deaA  in 
Scotiand;  but  many  more  esmped  hito  Holbwd, 
where,  like  theh-  precursors,  they  were  kindly  ror 
ceived  by  the  Prince  of  Oraoge,  who  must  havs 
been  fully  convinced  by  this  time  that  tyranny  and 
popery  were  opening  his  way  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land aod  Scotland,  to  which,  as  yet,  his  wife  Mary 
was  next  in  regular  order  of  succession  to  her  fnther, 
the  Duke  of  York.  The  most  eminent  of  these  Isst 
Scottish  refugees  were  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Lon- 
don, aod  Sir  Patrick  Home.  The  abuse  of  torture 
in  Scotland  tt  this  time  oppears  to  have  been  greater 
than  it  bad  been  even  in  the  days  of  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale.  Spence,  the  fugitive  Earl  of  Argyle's 
secretary,  and  Carstairs,  a  Presbyterian  clergymsn, 
who  had  been  seised  in  London,  were  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh to  be  tortured  and  tried.  Spence  endared 
the  torture  twice,  and  Carstairs  bore  it  for  a  full 
hour  without  confessing  or  revealing  any  thing. 
Their  thumbs  were  crushed  and  their  sleep  was 
interrupted  for  many  days  and  nights.^  At  Inst  na- 
ture could  bear  no  more,  and  Spence  consented  to 
rend  some  letters  in  cipher  that  treated  of  (or  so, 
at  least,  it  was  represented)  a  projected  rising  in 
Scotland,  the  landing  of  Argyle,  Stair,  and  other  of 
the  fugitives  in  Holland,  and  of  aid  to  be  received 
from  the  Whigs  in  England.  This  was  on  the  33d 
of  August ;  and  on  the  fith  of  September  Carstairs, 
to  avoid  further  torture,  confessed  before  the  secret 
committee  of  council  that  there  had  been  a  current 
plot  in  Scotland  for  the  ten  last  years  for  keep- 
ing out  the  Duke  of  York,  and  preserving  the  re- 
formed religion;  and  he  denounced  the  Earl  of 
Tarras,  Murray  of  Philiphaugh,  Pringle  of  Tor- 
woodlee,  Scott  of  Galashiels,  nod  many  other  gen- 
tlemen of  rank,  as  being  privy  to  it.  Several  of 
these  lairds  were  threatened  with  the  hoots,  and 

'  Sir  JotiD Lauder,  orFoaiitaitihalligiraB  Ihe  rollowing atro«H>a«  de- 
lall*:— "July,  96th,  1(84.  Mr.  W.  Sptuc*,  by  order  of  tha  pT'vj 
council,  ia  tortared  and  pat  id  tha  bcoti,  to  forca  him  to  reTeal  what 
ba  hnowa  of  tba  a«ri*i  and  Mhar  paraona'  acoaaaian  to  the  late  Enflnh 
fanatic  plot,  aod  Uio  aaaocialian  and  daaifn  of  riiii^ ;  and  in  regmni  ha 
rafoiMl  to  depone  vpon  oath  if  he  bad  the  key  wherebj  he  could  read 
aome  leUera  </  tha  aaifa,  pndoeed  hy  Major  Hotmai,  wriUan  in  ei- 
pbara,  and  aoeiag  ha  wcold  aoc  laj  apM  nath  that  ha  could  not  tmuI 
them,  and  that  thajr  nflerad  to  aacura  him  bj  a  pardon  for  hia  lib,  ii 
rendered  hint  wtj  obnozioa*  and  luipeiM  of  prenTication ;  to  that,  af- 
l«r  the  cortnre,  be  waa  pnX  in  Gaaaral  Dalnafa  handa  i  and'it  waa  ra- 
portad  that,  bj  a  hair-ihirt  aod  pricking  (na  iha  witehas  are  naad),  ha 
waa  Ctb  nighu  kept  from  aleap,  till  ha  waa  tnnad  half  distracted.  Ha 
eated  njy  little,  of  pnrpoaa  that  he  might  rcqairs  tha  leaa  aleep;  yet 
all  thii  whiU  he  diiconired  nothing,  and  though  ba  had  doM  it,  yat 
littla  cradit  was  to  ba  (ifaa  U  what  He  ehoald  mf  at  suoh  a  liaae."— 
"Aaguit  Tth,  1084.  At  pri*y  council,  BpaBca  (nNntionod  lOlh  July) 
ia  again  tortured,  and  hia  ihunba  rmabad  with  tbDmUkiiu :  it  ia  a  new 
iBTentiM  uaad  anong  the  ooUieia  when  tranagiaaama,  and  dieearared 
iij  Oeneial  Dalaial  aad  Dnunnvmd,  thay  havit^  aaaa  them  naad  ia 
MaKiovy.  After  tbia,  wbra  tbay  wera  abont  Io  p«t  hint  again  in  tha 
boota,  ba,  being  frighted,  daairad  line,  and  k*  would  declare  what  ha 
know;  whareca  they  gave  hin  boom  tima,  and  aaqnaatnted  him  ia  the 
caatla  of  Bdinbnif  h,  aa  a  pinca  whan  ha  wonld  ba  ftaa  fiom  say  bad 
ad«ka  at  inprmlaii,  to  ba  DfaatiBala  ia  aot  ravnliaf 
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others  were  actaatly  tortured  with  wone  instru- 
ineDtfl.  "Duke  Hamilton."  snya  tbe  cool-btooded 
Lauder,  oppoaed  this  torturing  much,  and  alledged 
that,  at  thia  rate,  they  might,  witboat  accosera  or 
witneaaea,  take  any  pereoo  off  the  atreet  and  torture 
him;  and  he  retired  and  refused  to  be  present,  on 
thia  grouudt  that,  i/*  the  party  should  die  in  the  tor- 
tere,  the  jndgei  were  liable  for  murder,  or,  at  least, 
were  severely  censurable.  It  waa  doubted  how  far 
these  testitnoDies*  extorted  per  tortwram,  coald  b« 
probative  agaiost  third  partiei,  seeing  thatwitoeiset 
•hoald  be  BO  far  volaotaiy  and  Bpontaoeoas  la  to  be 
under  do  impreBMoni  or  terrora  of  fear  of  life  or 

limb  Some  thought  our  priry  conncti  would 

Lave  been  at  some  loss,  nod  contracted  some  tash' 
by  this  cruel  torture,  had  they  (the  priaonera)  suf- 
fered it  aa  they  did  the  boots  (which  they  regarded 
Dot,  their  legs  being  smaU)  without  dtscoverjog  or 
revealing  thia  conspiracy ;  but  their  confeasing  tend- 
ed to  justify  the  privy  council's  procedure."  Gor- 
don of  Earlatone,  a  man  of  family  and  fortune,  had 
been  condemned  to  die;  but,  upon  information  that 
he  had  been  lotruated  with  important  secrets,  the 
.GOUDCil  wrote  to  the  Scotch  secretary  of  state  at 
London  to  know  whether  they  might  put  him  to  the 
torture  while  he  was  under  sentence  of  death.  The 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  opined  that  be  might  be 
tortured ;  and  the  lung  gave  orders  that  he  should. 
Thereupon  Gk>rdon  was  brought  before  the  privy 
council  and  their  accursed  engines  of  tortnre,  the 
sight  of  which  drove  him  raving  mad.  '*  Through 
fear  and  distraction  he  roared  like  a  mad  bull, 
and  cried  and  atruck  aboot  him,  so  that  the  hang- 
man and  hia  man  durst  acarce  lay  hands  on  him. 
At  laat  he  fell  into  a  awoon,  and  then,  reviving,  be 
told  that  General  Dalziel  and  Drummond  were  to 
head  the  fanatic  party,  and  Duke  Hamilton  was  on 
their  aide ;  which  improbable  tbioga  made  aome  call 
it  revery,  and  others  a  politic  design  to  invalidate  all 
lie  should  say;  and  the  physicians  were  ordained 
upon  soul  and  eonacience  to  report  his  condition, 
if  they  judged  him  really  mad,  or  only  foiled,  as 
David  at  Oath  with  Acbish,  as  also  to  prescribe 
him  a  diet  for  curing  him;  and,  for  more  quietness, 
diey  sent  bim  to  the  castle.*"  He  was  afterward 
relieved  by  tbe  council  till  the  last  Friday  of  the 
month  of  January  following.  (It  was  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1683,  thathe  was  brought  op  for  torture.) 
"  They  thought  once  to  have  given  way  to  his  ex- 
ecution; but,  being  furious,  othera  thought  it  cruel 
then  to  bereave  a  roan  of  hia  life,  and  endanger  bis 
soul,  when  he  could  not  repent:  though  the  king's 
advocate  alledged  that  tbe  end  of  the  punishment 
of  malefactors  waa  not  only  for  their  own  good,  but 
in  emendationem  et  terrorem  alwrum,  which  end  held 
even  to  decapitating  a  traitor,  though  from  horror 
and  fear  turned  mad."  *  ^orse  torturea  were  pre- 
pared for.Fer;gasoD(  the  minister,  who  had  been 
actively  employed  in  London,  who  had  fled  to  Hol- 
laod  with  Shaftesbury,  and  who  had  attended  him 
on  his  death-bed  there.  This  Fergnsoo,  who  was 
a  man  of  great  activity  and  address,  had  ventured 


1  Spot,  or  (tmin,  fram  FiMolt  tadU. 
*Ludw. 


to  return  io  disguise  to  Edinb'ui^h;  but  he  ns 
traced  thither ;  tbe  gates  of  the  city  were  shut  and 
the  strictest  search  waa  made  for  him  in  every  part 
of  tbe  town.  Disguised  and  unknown,  he  rvo  lo 
tbe  prison  under  pretense  of  viaiting  a  friend  ia 
confinement,  and  there  he  remained  for  some  tims, 
becaoae  he  knew  that  there  only  no  one  would  ei- 
pect  to  find  him.' 

The  nnnaual  mildness  shown  by  MoomoDtfa  to- 
ward tbe  prisoners  taken  at  BothweU-bridge  bid 
been  aoccneded  under  the  Duke  of  York  by  detert- 
able  cruelties.  Not  only  were  those  punished  who 
had  been  in  arms,  but  also  those  who  gave  tbem 
shelter  or  betrayed  any  sympathy  in  their  sfler 
BuflTeringe  ;  and  this,  too,  without  any.  distinction  u 
to  the  ties  of  blood  and  close  relationahip.  In  many 
cases  the  wife  was  persecuted  for  concealing  tier 
husband,  the  father  for  harboring  his  own  son :  men 
were  toitured  and  then  hanged  for  refusing  to  call 
that  insurrection  a  rebellion,  and  the  killing  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  a  murder.  Witnesses  were  tortured 
as  well  aa  prisoners.'  Sentences  of  forfeitara  vera 
pronounced  upon  presumptive  evidence,  or  npoo  do 
evidence  at  ell,  and  the  estates  were  divided  among 
the  ministers  of  state  of  the  Duke  of  York's  ap- 
pointing, their  retainers,  and  the  commanders  of  tbe 
troops.  In  this  way  Orahsm  of  Claverhonse,  after- 
ward tiie  celebrated  Viscount  Dundee,  and  the  h- 
vorite  hero  of  tbe  Tories,  was  enriched  by  the  hndi 
of  a  tuspteted  Covenanter.  The  anrrow  aad  vA" 
tary  fortress  of  tile  Baas  Rock,  Dnnbarlon  Csstie, 
and  other  placea  the  most  diflicult  of  access,  wera 
crowded  with  Covenanters  and  Cameroniaoa.  wbo 
were  made  to  endure  the  extreme  of  cruelty  and 
hardabip. 

In  England,  Judge  Jeffreys  continued  to  rise  io 
the  royal  favor.  When  he  was  about  to  depart  for 
the  circuit,  to  give  the  provinces  "a  lick  with  the 
rough  aide  of  his  tongue"  (a  fkvorite  extU'essioa  of 
his),  the  king  took  a  ring  from  his  own  finger,  and 
gave  it  to  him,  as  a  token  of  bis  particular  regard. 
Ac  the  same  time  Cliaries  bestowed  upon  bim  a 
curious  piece  of  advice  to  be  given  by  a  king  to  a 
judge ;  it  was,  that,  as  the  weather  would  be  bot, 
Jeffreys  should  htware  of  drinking  too  nwek.  The 
people  called  the  ring  Jeffreys's  blood-stone,"  ■* 
he  got  it  just  after  the  execution  of  Cdond  Am* 
strong.'  The  lord  chief  justice's  grand  aim  wsi  to 
push  the  qm  ivarranto,  nud  to  obtain,  through  ter- 
ror or  cajolery,  a  surrender  of  the  corporarioa 
charters;  and  this  war  against  civic  rights  was 
driven  on  with  such  vigor  and  success,  that  almost 
all  the  municipalities  were  prevailed  on,  eventually, 
either  to  suffer  judgment  agaiost  them  by  default,  or 

>  DmJrjniple. 

>  Under  <]»ra  of  iha  11th  Jnaa,  ISBl,  LkodtroT  FonMisbdl  kw 
thia  borrible  entry :— "  It  wu  nvrad  bf  mj  LonJ  Hiddo,  wmi  tpfrm 
of  bj  the  liof '■  kdfocMe,  that  ifilneMt,  iu  toch  m  cm*,  ajghl  b* 
tared,  when  thej  ruy,  u  well  ■•  (Mtie*-  Thii  u.  indeed,  ifliecdlr 
to  the  Somaii  law,  but  doea  not  enit  the  fealM  of  oar  mH^i 
laoki  npoa  the  torture  the  boou  MB  iMibareaaivMdjr;  mdf*^ 
M<  it  Mh  btai  frefiuwttf  uitd  MMWf  w."— AlcMiW. 

■  "The  king  wu  petenaded  to  ffmrnt  kirn  with  a  liafi  fMvif 
takM  fmn  hit  own  floBer,  io  tdwn  of  hia  n^nAy^  aeeeyMf*  <^  ^ 
neat  eiaineBt  eorricon,  and  thi*  by  way  of  preenrav,  beint  NamoBf  ia 
the  Oasetla,  hw  hmlahip  went  down  imU  Aa  aanuj,  ■  A«n  Ikt  kill 
Ugtttn  4  Utm.'^Baff  Kartk,  Euan. 
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to  Burreader  their  charters  in  hope  of  coociliattDg 
the  favor  of  the  despot.'  An  attempt  has  been 
made  by  certain  writers,  who  treat  of  the  iniquities 
and  atrocities  of  thia  disgraceful  reign  with  a  cool- 
oesa  astoDiflhiog  in  EagliBbmeD,  to  excuse,  nay, 
even  to  justify,  these  proceedings,  upon  the  ground 
«f  defects  and  abuses  in  the  corporatioDs.  It  is 
quite  true  that  those  fraocbises,  inherited  from  the 
SaxOD  times,  had  contracted  some  rust,  and  hnd  lost 
some  of  their  origiaai  virtues;  and  that  a  corpora- 
tion reform,  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  legis- 
Intors  of  our  own  day,  would  have  been  a  merit  in 
Charles  II.;  but  it  was  avowedly  not  a  reform  that 
he  wanted,  but  a  total  destruction  of  municipal  in* 
Btituttona,  wbieb,  more  than  any  other  single  cause, 
aecure  men  in  their  liberty,  and  fit  them  for  the  en- 
joyment of  it,  and  for  the  seiMegislating  (in  minor 
points)  and  business  habits  of  freemen.  And  when- 
ever that  Saxon  spirit  of  monicipal  government 
is  destroyed,  either  by  an  overextension  of  the 
French  principle  of  centralisation,  or  by  any  other 
whim  of  rash  legisUtors  or  embryo  tyrants,  the  par- 
liament of  Eoglaod  will  be  worth  less  than  a  village 
veetry. 

Id  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1684)  Sir  Samuel 
Bamadiston,  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  which 
had  ignored  the  bill  against  Lord  Sbnftesbury,  was 
condemned  for  a  libel,  and  sentenced  to  pny  a  line 
of  dClO.OOO,  and  to  give  security  for  good  behavior 
during  life.  Williams,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commous,  was  severely  prosecuted  for  what  he 
had  done  in  parliament,  that  is,  for  having  signed 
the  votes  of  the  House,  which  he  was  bound  to  do 
fay  his  ofRce.  In  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the 
parliamenra  which  had  committed  them,  and  con- 

>  PsMy  C]ralop*di«,  ArtieU  B«mif  A.— Willeock,  Law  of  Mnnidpal 
CoTponliuiw. 
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tinued  their  imprisonment,  Danby  and  the  sarviviog 
Catholic  peers,  lords  Arundel,  Powis,  and  Bella- 
ais,  were  released  fi'om  their  long  captivity  in  the 
Tower  by  sentence  of  the  judges,  who  declared, 
and  correctly,  that,  "in  justice  aod  conscience," 
they  ought  to  have  been  admitted  to  bail  long  ago. 
But,  as  well  io  what  was  just  as  in  what  was  unjust, 
Charles  was  now  proving  to  the  world  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  ever  again  meeting  parliament. 
Halifax  ventured  to  propose  such  a  meeting,  bat 
Charles  had  now  resigned  himself  to  the  will  of 
his  brother.  The  duplicity  of  Halifax  hardly  saved 
him  from  the  duke's  vengeance;  aod,  during  the 
few  mouths  that  remained  of  this  reign,  the  duke 
and  minister  were  alternately  engaged  in  united  in- 
trigues against  other  ministers,  and  in  intriguing 
the  one  against  the  other.  The  whole  business  of 
the  admiralty  was  again  placed  in  the  hands  of 
James;  aod  presently  after,  in  defiance  of  the  Test 
Act,  he  was  readmitted  as  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil. It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he  who 
never  pardoned  any  one  should  overlook  his  arch- 
enemy, the  Rev.  Dr.  Titus  Oates.  That  great 
hero  of  the  popish  plot  was  brought  before  Jeffreys, 
upon  whom,  in  former  days,  he  had  adventured  his 
wit,^  charged  with  sundry  hbels  under  thd  statute 

*  Thii  was  apim  ths  trial  nf  Cnllep,  Iha  Pmtcstmnt  joiner,  wben 
Oataa  appruvd  tu  prora  thmt  •ubommiion  had  bean  practiced  a^iiat 
Um  Prouaiant*.  Ha  apppalad  to  JelTraji,  than  Mrgeant,  a*  to  his 
knowledge ur  AJJarroan  Wilcox :  JaiTrafi  cxelainiatl  thai  he  did  not  in- 
lead  to  be  tu  evidence  f<ir  luch  aa  he.  "  I  do  mit  deiire,"  aaid  Titaa, 
"  that  Sir  GeoTf  B  JtBrtjt  ahonld  be  an  tridanca  (bme  ;  1  had  eradit 
in  parliainaiua,  and  Sir  Caorga  had  di«(t«ce  in  ana  of  thain."  Jaffrayt 
wii  cowed,  and  marely  aaid,  "  Your  aarrant,  doctor ;  jaa  are  a  wittj 
man  and  a  philoaophar."  In  fact,  in  Nmrember,  IWO,  the  Hoaaa  of 
Cooimima  had  Toted  that  Sir  Gaurge  Jtlfnjt,  tha  raootdar  of  the  dtj 
of  London,  by  tiadncing-  aud  utwlrucung  paiuioatug  fur  tha  aittiug  of 
thia  parlianeiit,  had  dratrojad  the  right  of  the  aulijacl.  They  had, 
mnraotar,  patilionaJ  tha  king  to  rvBKin  him  Mt  of  all  public  offinei, 
and  had  brunththim  upon  hia  knaei  at  the  bar  of  the  Hooia.  JeflVey* 
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de  aeandali*  magnatum.  WitooBses  swore  that  the 
doctor  had  aaid  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  a  trait- 
or, that  the  Doke  of  York,  before  the  §aeceuion 
should  come  to  biro,  should  be  banished  or  hanged, 
bnt  hanging  was  fittest."  Domnges  were  awarded 
to  the  duke  to  the  amoDDt  of  cClOO.OOO,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprifionment 
agfiinst  the  doctor. 

Jeffreys,  who  had  first  been  promoted  at  court 
hy  James,  who  had  employed  him  as  his  solicitor' 
geueral,  seetna  to  have  uodertakeo  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  tnsk  of  stretching  the  limits  of 
toleratioD,  but  with  the  sole  view  of  benefitiBg  the 
CathoUcs.  One  moroiag  he  brought  to  the  eoaoeil- 
cable,  at  which  he  now  sat,  ao  enormous  roll  of 
papers  and  parchmeou,  and,  turoiDg  to  the  king, 
he  said — Sir,  I  have  a  busioeu  to  lay  before  your 
majesty,  which  I  took  notice  of  in  the  north,  and 
which  will  deserve  your  majesty's  royal  commiser- 
ation. It  is  the  case  of  numbers  of  your  good  sub- 
jects that  are  imprisoned  fur  recusancy.  I  have 
the  list  of  them  here  to  justify  what  I  say.  They 
are  80  many  that  the  jails  can  not  hold  them  with- 
out their  lying  one  upon  another."  The  Lord 
Keeper  North,  who  hated  Jeffreys  worBe  than 
popery,  because  he  knew  that  Jeffreys  was  trying 
hard  to  get  the  seals,  and  who,  moreover,  dreaded 
the  responsibility  of  passing  an  indulgence  and  gen- 
eral pardon  without  consent  of  parliament,  per- 
ceiving that  Halibx,  Rochester,  and  the  other  lords 
**  eminently  ProteataDt,"  were  aileot,  took  courage 
to  any — •*!  fanmbly  entreat  yoor  majesty  that  my 
lord  chief  justice  may  declare  whether  ail  the  per- 
sons named  in  thoae  rolla  are  actually  io  prison." 
Jetireya  retorted  that  he  did  not  mean  tfaat«  that  all 
the  prisons  in  England  could  not  contain  them,  but 
that  the  fate  of  those  not  under  actual  restraint  was 
little  better  than  that  of  the  captives,  seeing  that 
they  were  liable  "to  be  worried  and  taken  up  by 
every  parish  justice,  and  mulcted  of  fees  to  the  ruin 
of  their  families."  North,  though  professing  the 
most  intolerant  Protestantism,  was  not  bold  enough 
to  fall  upon  the  pnpists ;  but  he  assailed  with  all  his 
fury  the  Dissenters,  who,  for  the  occasion,  were  to 
he  coupled  with  the  Catholics  es  deserving  the  roy- 
al commiseration  and  mercy.  Turuing-to  the  king, 
he  said,  *•!  beg  your  majesty  will  consider  what 
little  reason  there  ia  to  graot  such  a  general  pardon 
na  this  is  at  this  time;  fer  they  are  not  all  Roman 
Catholiea  that  lie  under  sentence  of  recusancy,  but 
sectaries  of  all  kinds  and.  denominations;  perhaps 
as  many,  or  more,  who  are  all  professed  enemies 
to  your  majesty  and  your  government  in  churoh 
and  state.  They  are  a  turbulent  people,  and  al- 
ways stirring  up  sedition;  and  if  they  do  so  much 
when  they  lie  obnoxious  to  the  lows,  which  your 
majesty  may  inflict  upon  them  at  your  pleasure, 
what  will  they  not  do  if  your  majesty  gives  them  all 
a  dischaige  at  once?  That  would  be  to  quit  the 
greatest  advantage  yon  have  of  securing  the  peace 
of  the  naticn.   Is  it  not  better  that  your  enemies 

«M  ■]■•  fHfkMMd  fMo  ft  nmKdii  of  ll»  noordenliip  of  Londna. 
Cbtriw  MiiU  ■  Bsdwrjr  of  hit  Mnw,  ud  wU  him  ht  wma  not  fMlt»- 


should  live  under  some  diasdvantagei,  and  be  ob- 
noxious to  your  majesty's  pteaaure,  who  may,  if 
they  are  turbulent  and  troublesome,  inflict  the  pen- 
alties of  the  law  upon  them?  And,  as  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  if  there  be  any  persons  to  whom 
your  majesty  would  extend  the  favor  of  a  pardon, 
let  it  be  particular  and  express,  but  not  onivenally, 
to  set  your  enemies  bs  well  as  friends  at  eise." 
The  king  paid  great  attention;  the  lords  of  the 
council  wondered  ;  but  ooUiing  more  waa  said  about 
the  indulgence,  and  they  proceeded  to  other  bosi- 
oess.' 

In  his  boh]  intrignea  Halifiix  included  a  secret 
ooiTBspondeoce  with  the  Duke  of  Monmonth,  with 
some  others  of  the  exiles  at  the  court  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  nlao  .mth  WUUmn  hmud/;  bat 
thou|^  the  Duke  of  York  knew  or  aaapected  this, 
he  was  unable  to  deprive  him  of  the  fiiTor  of  the 
king,  who  liked  the  minister  more  for  his  ready  wit 
and  talent  for  satire  than  for  any  other  quality. 
Lord  Rochester,  the  second  son  of  the  late  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon,  afVer  a  vain  rivalahip,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  presidency  of  the  council,  a  poat  of  nomi- 
ohI  dignity  rather  than  of  power  or  great  emolument. 
This  his  rival  Halifax  called  kicking  a  man  op  stairs. 
Subsequently,  Rochester  was  appointed  to  the  gov- 
ernmeot  of  Ireland,  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  Or- 
mond,  the  old  and  steedy  friend  of  his  father,  who 
was  abruptly  recalled  to  make  room  for  him  and  for 
a  scheme  which  it  waa  fancied  Ormond  would  not 
go  into.  This  waa  the  raiaing  of  a  Cathode  army  ia 
Ireland,  to  be  empli^ed,  if  aeceiaaiy,  iu  EoglaDd.' 
GodotphiOt  that  adrnt  trimmer,  who  retaioed  place 
and  ftvor  under  three  successive  prineaa  of  reiy  op- 
poeite  charaetera,  after  being  promoted  to  ooe  of  the 
two  secretaryships  of  state,  waa  removed  to  Roch- 
ester's place.  Sunderland,  as  adroit  as  Godolphin, 
remained  in  offioe,  and  kept  np  a  very  friendly  un- 
derstanding with  the  French  mistress.  The  foreign 
tranaactiona  of  this  caUnet  were  aufficiently  base; 
but  they  were  Boimportaot,  being  merely  a  contia- 
uation  of  Charles's  old  system.  Among  these  trans- 
acttons  may  hB  classed  the  msrriage  uf  the  Princess 
Anne,  the  Duke  of  York's  secMid  daughter.  This 
young  lady,  it  is  said,  had  been,  for  pradential  rea- 
sons, always  destined  to  a  Protestant  prince ;  and, 
it  is  added,  that  the  court  of  France,  which  «ur- 
cised  Uieir  influence  in  all  tbipgi,  had  consented  to 
that  arrangement,  wiA  the  proriao  that  liiej  sbookl 
have  the  naming  of  tha  person.  It  was  on  this  er- 
rand that  George  (afterward  George  1.),  the  son  of 
the  Elector  of  HaooveTt  came  over  to  England,  in 

I  Rofer  NMth,  Lif«  of  th«  Lor^  Kvepar.  KogneamtimmM  :--^Thtf 
aigtit  hii  lardihtpoMn  hona  fall  of  meXwaeh^j ;  ud  it  wm  mm*  time 
before  uij  penon  oear  him  knaw  tha  oceaiion  of  it.  Bnt  Iia  woaU 
■nmeliniM  break  oat  in  •iclanwlioti*,  m,  *  Wh*t  can  bt  tho  mnniaf  T 
An  tb«y  all  mrk  ttti  '.'  mmI  tW  ]ik«.  TlMt  vuy  ughl  km  taok  kit 
paekM-atMSsek,  ud,  asftinat  ih«  day,  wrote 

'  Motion,  cwi  tplta  okttiti.' 

Hoiion,  wUeh  I  aJnie  oppoaed. 

For  Ita  MMMntad  this  anion  of  hi*  tha  moot  mrEoanUa  that  ha  had 
aver  dona.  Be  waa  not  wiihont  a  Jaalontr  that  om  gnat  and  af  thai 
paaitlwrt,  afaanrd  motion  iraa,  ta  pnl  a  thm  in  hia  foot,  and,  bj  vay 
dllanma,  leara  him  oot  oThia  plaM.  Fur,  if  tha  king  bad  oommaoded, 
■Bd  he  rafnaed  to  pat  the  aeah  to  aoch  a  pardon,  than  ha  dannad  la 
bannofad  b^aJuM  dn^aaanra.  Ub»  Iwd  conpliad,  ibnHika  |wlia- 
Bent  bad  albctnallj  dona  it."  ■  Daitym^ 
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1682.  Burnet  intimatos  that  this  wooer  wu  recall- 
ed by  b»  &ther,  who  bad  changed  hie  iDind,  aod 
settled  that  he  should  marry  the  Princeu  of  ZeU,  his 
first  cousiu;  but  it  i»  iosinuated  by  others  that  the 
HaaoTeriaa  was  fastidioua;  that  the  Lady  Aooe  bad 
Dot  the  fortUDe  to  pJeaae  him ;  and  that,  like  other 
great  ladies,  she  oeTer  forgot  or  forgaTe  the  aflfroot 
to  her  dying  day.'  On  the  19th  of  July,  1663,  two 
1  Ralrti. 


days 'before  the  beheading  of  Lord  Russell,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  public  excitement  about  the  Rye 
House  plot,  George  Prince  of  Denmark,  brother  to 
his  Danish  majesty,  arrired  to  marry  the  LadyAnne; 
and,  as  he  was  backed  by  France,  and  all  the  pre- 
liminaries had  been  settJed,  the  marriage  took  place 
at  Whitehall  a  week  after.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, this  match  was  Charles's  own  act,  against  the 
inclination,  design,  and  interest  of  the  duke;  and  the 


WumeALL  *in>  AwoiKtna  BijtLDiNai,  with  a  Rotal  A^datio  Pkociiiioii. 
From  Pletaraof  th«  Period  eogrsTed  In  Smllli'i  Wnnnliuier. 


marriage  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  nation.  But 
Burnet  affirms,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  did  not  at 
all  please  the  nation,  for  that  it  was  known  that  the 
proposition  came  from  France,  and  apprehended 
that  the  prince  would  change  his  religion.  Others, 
again,  who  believe  that  the  duke  fully  approved  of 
the  match,  give  this  reason  for  it:  James  calculated 
that  this  ProtestRut  alliance  would  more  and  more 
persuade  people  that  they  had  oothiog  to  apprehend 
from  a  popish  successor. 

Meanwhile,  Louis  XIV.,  regardless  of  the  treaty 
of  Nimegueo,  and  of  the  rights  of  nations,  was  con- 
tinuing bts  career  of  encroachment  and  aggression. 
Upon  the  Rhine,  at  the  foot,  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
across  the  Alps,  the  might  of  his  arms  or  of  his  gold 
sod  iotrigues  was  felt.  Genoa,  the  superb,  was  bom- 
berded,  aod  her  doge  compelled,  in  person,  to  im- 
plore the  pardon  of  the  Orand  Monarque  at  Ver- 
sailles. It  seemed  that  England  had  resigned  the 
MvereigDty  of  the  seas;  Fjrance  had  now  a  magnifi- 
cent fleet  manned  by  60,000  sailors,  and  the  French 
flag  exacted  homage  in  all  directions.  Across  the 
Mediterraoean  the  corsaira  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli  were  severely  chastised,  and  the  liberated 


Chnstian  slaves  sang  the  praises  of  the  great  Louis. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  again  found  Holland 
eiposed  by  Louis's  capture  of  Luxemburg,  Conr- 
tray,  Dixmude,  and  other  places  in  Flanders,  and 
who  bad  never  ceased  laboring  to  form  a  coalition 
against  the  Freach,  now  united  with  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Vienna  in  urging  Charles  to  take  part 
io  a  league  for  the  preservation  of  the  independence 
of  Europe ;  but  Charles  knew  tfaat  be  could  not  fig- 
ure as  a  belligerent  without  calling  a  parlinment  for 
money,  and  a  parliament  he  was  resolved  never  to 
call.  He  therefore  cootioaed  to  receive  his  pay 
from  France,  which  became  less  liberal  and  regular 
as  Louis  perceived  bis  real  condition.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  (16B3)  Lord  Dartmouth  was  sent  with 
a  squadron  to  Tangier,  with  a  secret  commission 
to  blow  up  the  mole,  the  fortifications,  and  alt  the 
works,  which  had  cost  England  immenBe  sums,  to 
bring  home  the  garrison,  and  to  leave  the  ruins  to 
the  Moors.  No  material  benefit  had  been  derived 
from  the  occupation  of  that  African  port;  but  a  wiser 
government  might  have  rendered  it  something  like 
what  Gibraltar  has  become  in  our  hands,  and  made 
it  a  Ducleus  of  African  commerce  and  civilisatioo. 
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-By  ita  ttbandonmeDt  a  very  importaac  MTiog  wm 
made  to  the  revenue,  and  a  cODBiderable  aeceiaioD 
to  the  ■CaDdiog  arinj ;  sod  Charles,  in  hu  ichenie 
for  doiog  withoat  parliamenta,  wanted  both  money 
and  troops.  The  French,  who  bad  long  been  jeal- 
00*  of  seeing  the  English  there  ia  a  position  whence 
they  might  have  cominaoded  the  Straits,  were  very 
•axions  for  the  demolition,  and  It  Is  suspected  Ast 
Lonis  fhmisfaed  the  money  for  Lord  Sutmonth's 
inf^orions  expedition.  According  to  Barnet,  the 
Portagoese  ambassador  "took  fire  upon  it;  and  de- 
sired that,  if  the  king  was  weary  of  keeping  Tan- 
gier,  he  would  restore  it  to  his  master,  undertaking 
to  pay  a  great  sura  for  the  charge  the  king  had  been 
at ;  but  the  king  believed  that,  as  the  money  would 
neTer  be  paid,  so  the  King  of  Portugal  would  not  be 
able  to  maintain  that  place  agatost  the  Moors." 

A.D.  1685.  Id  rendering  himself  Bbsolate,  Charles 
had  failed  to  increase  his  hap[Moe8S ;  his  nsmil  gay- 
ety  forsook  him,  and  he  became  morose,  gloomy,  and 
dejectedi  unable  to  find  any  solace  except  in  saun- 
tering away  his  time  among  his  women.  A  variety 
of  causes  has  been  assigned  far  this  change  of  tem- 
per in  die  eonatitntionally  gay  and  thoughtless  mmi- 
■rcb,  and  there  were  many  causes  to  account  for 
h;  yet,  probably,  after  all,  his  dejection  arose  more 
from  his  deoUning  health  than  frmn  any  intensity  of 
moral  feelmg  or  anxiety.  It  was.  perhaps,  nothing 
more  than  the  heaviness  and  gloom  which  generally 
precedes  apoplexy.  In  the  midst  of  the  fiercely 
renewed  conflicting  intrigues  of  Halifax  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  each  wished  to  banish  the  other, 
Charles,  who  had  wavered  and  lied  to  both,  prom- 
ised to  make  up  bis  mind  to  aome  certain  course ; 
bat,  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  Febrnary,  after  passing 
a  restless  night,  his  face  was  observed  to  be  pale 
and  ghasUy,  his  head  drooped,  and  his  hand  was 
fixed  on  his  stomach.  Dr.  King,  an  eminent  chem- 
ist and  pfayucian,  who  was  in  waiting  that  day  1^ 
the  particular  order  of  the  king,  who  had  a  taate  for 
experimental  philosophy,  ran  out  of  the  room,  and 
meeting  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  told  him  that  hia 
mi^esiy  was  in  a  strange  humor,  for  be  did  not 
speak  one  word  of  sense.  The  earl  retamed  with 
the  doctor  into  the  chamber,  and  they  had  scarcely 
entered  when  Charles  fell  on  the  floor  as  if  dead. 
Dr.  King  then  resolved  to  bleed  him  at  all  haji- 
nrds ;  and,  after  bleeding,  the  king  came  to  himself. 
The  royal  phyaicuio  afterwards  approved  of  King's 
promptitude,  and  the  council  ordered  dClOOO  for  his 
good  service,  tokich  was  never  paid.  As  soon  as  the 
report  of  this  illness  got  abroad  the  people  were 
thrown  into  a  great  ferment.  According  to  one  per- 
tj,  this  was  simply  the  effect  of  their  wonderful  lore 
to  Charles's  person ;  but  the  other  party  hinted  that 
the  dread  of  his  aucceaaor  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  swell  their  sorrow.  On  tiie  third  day  of  the  king's 
itluesa  the  lords  of  the  council  inserted  a  bniletin  in 
the  Gasette,  stilting  that  his  physiciau  conceived 
that  he  was  now  out  of  danger,  and  that  in  a  few 
days  he  would  be  freed  from  his  distemper. 

But  this  bulletin  was  scarcely  made  public  when 
the  king  bad  a  second  fit,  and  then  the  physicians 
gtfa  him  over,  and  consigned  him  to  the  spiritual 


care  of  the  bishops.  Bsrilkm,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, hastened  te  Whitehall  to  speak  with  tha 
Duke  of  York.  •*  The  doctors,"  said  James,  "bs- 
fieve  that  the  king  Is  In  extremity.  I  beg  you  to 
assure  the  king  yonr  master,  that  he  win  ever  bive 
m  me  a  &ithfnl  and  gratofiil  semnt.**  The  sn* 
basaador  went  fin*  a  moment  into  the  Bpartmeat  of 
his  countrywoman,  the  Dnchess  of  Portamonth. 

Instead  of  speaking  to  me,"  says  Bullion,  » her 
grief  and  of  the  great  loss  she  was  nbont  to  sostais, 
she  entered  into  a  private  cabinet,  and  said,  Monsieur 
■'Ambassadeur,  I  am  going  to  tell  yon  the  greatest 
secret  in  the  world,  and  my  head  would  be  in  danger 
if  it  were  known  here.  The  king,  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  is  a  Catholic,  and  nobody  tells  him  the 
state  he  is  in,  or  speaks  to  him  of  God.  I  can  no 
kinger,  with  propriety,  enter  his  chamber,  where 
the  queen  ia  almost  consUntly  with  him.  The 
Dake  of  York  thinks  about  his  own  affairs,  snd  has 
no  time  to  take  the  care  which  he  ooght  of  the 
king's  conscience.  Go  and  tell  him  that  I  have 
conjured  you  to  warn  him  to  do  what  be  eaa  to 
aara  tha  aoul  of  the  king,  his  brother.  He  ii 
master  in  the  royal  chamber,  and  can  make  asy 
one  withdraw  fVom  it  as  be  lists.  Loae  no  time, 
ftir  if  you  debiy  ever  so  little  it  may  be  too  hie." 
BariDon  hurried  to  the  duke,  who  recovered  him* 
self  ss  if  from  a  profound  lethargy.  •*  Yon  are 
right,"  said  James;  "there  is  no  time  to  lose.  I 
will  hazard  all  rather  than  not  do  my  doty."  Bat 
as  the  duke  had  no  intention  of  proceeding  openly, 
there  were  several  difficulties  to  overcome.  The 
bishops  hardly  ever  left  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
monarch,  and  they  had  even  pressed  him  to  receive 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  ritea  of  their  owa 
church;  and  then,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  it  vrai 
still  death  for  a  native  Romish  priest  to  present 
himself,  and  Charles,  it  appears,  could  confess 
biraaelf  in  no  other  language  than  English.  James, 
however,  went  to  his  brother,  and,  returning  as 
boar  after,  he  told  Barilkm  that  he  bad  spoken  to 
the  king,  and  found  biro  resolved  not  to  take  the 
sacrament,  whicb  tiie  Protestant  bishops  had  pressed 
him  to  receive;  that  this  had  surprised  the  bisbops 
much,  but  that  one  or  other  of  them  .wonhl  stiU 
remain  always  in  the  room,  if  he  (the  duke)  did  not 
find  some  pretext  to  make  everybody  leave  it  io 
order  to  get  the  opportuoi^  of  speaking  to  bis 
brother  with  freedom,  and  disposing  him  to  make  a 
formal  renunciation  of  heresy,  and  confess  himsslfto 
a  Catholic  priest.  Various  expedients  were  tbonght 
of  by  the  duke  and  the  ambassador.  James  proposed 
that  Barillon  should  ask  leave  to  speak  to  the  king  to 
tell  him  something  in  secret  from  bis  master,  sod 
that  everybody  should  go  out  of  the  room.  Tks 
ambasaador  repreaentod  that  this  would  make  a  great 
ocnae  in  court,  and  that  there  was  no  nkelibood  of 
his  being  aOowed  to  remidn  in  printo  Vritii  tiia  king 
of  England  long  enough  for  wliat  he  bad  to  do.  Tbs 
duke  then  thought  of  sending  for  the  qneen,  as  rf  M 
take  her  last  farewell,  and  to  ask  pardon  if  she  bsd 
ever  in  any  thing  disobeyed  the  king,  who  was  oa 
bis  part  to  go  tfarough  the  same  ceremony  to  her. 
But  at  last  it  was  resoWed  that  the  duke  himself 
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^oald  speak  to  the  king  in  whispen,  w  Haat  no 
poraoo  to  the  room  mi^t  hear  what  he  laid.  It 
WM  thought  that  thia  eoorie  wonld  remove  aoapi-- 
eioD,  and  that  it  wonld  be  beliaTed  tfiat  the  dnlie 
apoke  only  of  ttate  affairs.    "Thus,**  eootinnes 
BwnlhHi,  **  withont  any  further  precautioD,  the  Duke 
of  Ifork  stooped  down  to  the  king  his  brother's  ear, 
after  haTing  ordered  that  no  one  sbonld  approach. 
I  wna  in  the  room,  and  more  than  twenty  persoos 
at  the  door,  which  was  open.    What  the  Dake  of 
Vork  said  was  not  heard ;  but  the  King  of  England 
said  from  time  to  time,  very  load,  Yes,  with  tdi  my 
heart.    He  sometimes  made  the  Duke  of  Yorii 
repeat  what  he  said,  because  he  did  not  easily  hear 
faioi.    This  lasted  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
Duke  of  York  agaio  went  out  as  if  be  had  gone  to 
the  queen,  and  said  to  me.  The  kiog  has  coDseoted 
that  I  abouM  bring  a  priest  to  him :  but  I  dare  not 
bring  ray  of  the  duchess's,  they  are  too  well  knowa : 
send  and  find  one  quickly.**   Barilkm  told  the  dnke 
that  he  would  do  it  with  all  his  heart;  but  he  believed 
that  too  much  time  wonld  be  lost,  and  that  he  had 
juet  seen  idl  the  queen's  priests  in  a  closet  near  the 
bedchamber.    At  that  moment  James  perceived 
Caatelmethor,  a  foreign  noblemaa,  well  acquainted 
with  the  court,  and  begged  him  to  find  a  proper 
confessor.    The  count  warmly  engaged  to  do  this, 
and  to  speak  with  the  queen;  but  he  came  back  in 
an  instant,  saying,  "Should  I  hazard  my  head  in 
this*  I  wonld  do  it  with  pleasure ;  but  I  do  not  know 
one  of  the  queen's  priests  that  uoderBtaods  or  speaks 
English."   Upon  this,  it  wns  resolved  to  send  to  the 
Venetian  resident  ibr  an  En^ish  priest;  but  as  time 
press ed,  the  Count  of  Castalmelhor  went  into  the 
cloMt  where  the  queen's  priests  were  assembled, 
and  uneipeetodly  found  among  them  one  Huddle- 
Btoo.  a  priest,  who  had  saved  the  king's  life  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  who,  by  special  act  of 
parliament,  had  been  exempted  from  all  the  laws 
made  against  the  Catfaolica.    They  put  a  wig  and 
gown  open  this  man  to  disguise  him.  CaBtetmelhor 
took  bim  to  be  instructed  by  a  Portuguese  monk  of 
the  order  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites  in  what  he 
bad  to  do  on  muAi  an  occasion ;  for  Huddleston  waa 
DO  practiced  coofesaor,  or,  in  the  words  of  Barillon, 
•*of  himself  he  was  no  great  doctor."    Then  Cas- 
telmelh<v  couducted  bim  to  the  door  of  a  room  that 
adjoined  the  nek  chamber ;  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
being  waned  by  Barillon  that  all  was  ready,  sent 
oat  Chiffioeh  ik  the  book  stauv,  who  had  been 
acewtomed  to  bring  Charles  his  women,  to  bring 
in  Huddleston  and  the  Hnst.    The  Dnke  of  York 
exclaimed  aloud,  "  The  kiog  wills  that  everybody 
should  retire  except  the  earls  of  Bath  and  Fever- 
sham."     The  physicians  went  into  a  closet,  the 
door  of  which  was  shut  upon  them;  and  Chiffinch 
came  back  with  the  disguised  priest.  In  presenting 
Huddleston,  James  said,  "  Sire,  here  is  a  man  who 
ooee  saved  your  life,  and  who  is  now  come  to  save 
your  Boul."   The  king  answered, "  He  is  welcome." 
He  then  confessed  himself  with  seeming  sentiments 
of  devotion  and  repentance ;  and  the  Duke  of  York 
Hssand  BnriUon  that  Huddleston  had  ncqiutted 
huoMlC  very  well  u  a  confessor,  and  made  the 


king  formally  promise  to  declare  himself  openly  a 
Catholici  if  ha  recovered  hjs  health.  After  confes- 
sion CharlH  received  lUiBolution,  the  Romish  com- 
manioD,  and  even  extreme  nnction.  During  the 
three  quarters  of  nn  hour  that  all  this  luted  the 
courtiers,  attendants,  Protestant  bishops,  and  others 
in  the  antechamber  gazed  at  one  another;  none 
said  any.  thing  except  with  their  eyes,  or  in  low 
whispers.  According  to  Bariltoo,  the  presence  in 
the  sick  room  of  lords  Bath  and  Feversham,  who 
were  Protestants,  satisfied  the  bishops  a  little;  but 
the  queen's  women  and  the  other  priests  saw  so 
much  going  and  coming  that  it  was  impossible  the 
secret  could  be  kept  long.*  After  Charles  had 
received  the  communion  the  violence  of  his  disorder 
seemed  to  abate,  and  be  spoke  more  intelligibly  than 
be  had  done  for  some  time.  He  aent  for  his  natural 
children,  gave  them  his  dying  blessing,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  his  anecessor.  Bat  of  the  absent 
Duke  of  Monmonth  he  made  no  mention,  good  or 
bad.  As  he  was  prenooncing  his  Uessing  on  his 
illegitimate  sons,  the  bishops  observed  that  he  was 
the  Lord's  anointed,  and  the  father  of  tus  country; 
and  tliereopon  all  present  fell  upon  their  knees,  and 
Charles  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  very  solemnly 
blessed  them  all.  The  queen  had  seat  to  excuse 
her  absence,  and  implore  his  pardon  for  any  offense 
that  she  might  have  given  him.  "Alas!  poor  woman," 
said  Charles,  it  is  i  that  shonld  ask  her  pardon ; 
and  I  do  it  with  all  my  heart."  He  spoke  repeatedly 
to  the  Duke  of  York  in  terms  of  tenderness  and' 
friendship ;  he  twice  recommended  to  him  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  his  son  by  her,  the 
young  Duke  of  Richmond ;  he  begged  kind  traBt>- 
ment  for  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland;  nor  was  his- 
stage-mutresa  forgotten.  >*  Do  not,**  said  he,  "  let 
poor  Nelly  starve.**  At  these  words  the  bishops, 
were  much  scandalized.  The  king  often  expressed: 
his  confidence  in  God's  mercy.  Ken,  the  orthodox 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  read  some  prayers,  and' 
spoke  to  him  of  God;  "but  the  bishop,"  adds 
Barillon,  "  was  not  officious  in  saying  any  thing 
particular  to  him,  or  proposing  that  he  should  make 
a  profession  of  his  faith ;  he  apprehended  a  refusal, 
but  feared  still  more,  as  I  believe,  to  irritate  the 
Duke  of  York."'    Charles  was  perfectly  sensible 

'  All  thii  time,  and  fraoi  the  king's  bainf  in  daii|er  to  hi*  dMUi, 
"prayat^"  tayt  Eraljrn,  "mn  KilenBly  mkia  in  all  Um  chnrehM, 
nps^ly  in  both  thi  eont  ehopela,  wboN  the  ohafUu  Taliond  rao 
anotkBr  •*aiT  bairqnBitor  of  an  lumr  from  tlio  tiua  ho  bofan  to  ha  In 
daogar  till  ho  aipind,  aocordiDK  to  tbo  form  pnocribed  in  tha  choreh 
ufficoa.  Tbooa  who  Maiatod  hia  najoatj'a  davotioDa  wen,  tho  Arrir- 
btobop  of  Caaiaitarj,  Omi  UAopa  of  UmOoa.  Dorhas,  and  BI7,  bst 
BMN  Mpodall}  X«B,  llM  Uriiop  of  Bath  and  WaU&  tt  ta  ntd  thoy 
flxceedioily  aTgad  tho  rocaiTinf  tho  holj'  Hcnment,  bat  hia  majaaty 
told  them  he  would  amiiJoT  of  it,  which  he  wai  so  \oag  abont,  that  it 
waa  loo  lato.  Othan  wbiipond  that  the  biabopa  aad  lenia,  osce^  the 
eacla  of  BUh  aad  nnnhaH,  bef ng  affdarad  to  wiUtdniw  iba  aifht  ba- 
fata,  HnddleatOB,  tha  priaat,  had  preaomad  to  adminiatar  tb*  popiah. 
office  ■,** — Diary. 

■  It  ii  taid  bj  Jamea  bimNlf,  or  at  laaat  hj  tha  writar'  of  Ma  mo> 
moin,  conpilod  from  bio  own  papaia,  that "  when  tha  kinr'a  life  waa. 
whol^  daapairod  ti,  and  it  wa>  limo  to  prapaia  Sat  another  worM;  two 
iHahop*  caaia  to  do  Ihair  fmetioB,  who,  nadiuf  the  pnyen  qipotntad 
in  tbo  Common  PrnTor  Book  on  that  oeeaaion,  when  they  came  to  tha 
plaoa  when  nanallr  tboy  exhort  a  aiek  panon  to  mako  a  coafeaaian  of 
hia  aina,  tho  Biahop  of  Bath  and  Wclla,  who  waa  ona  of  ihea,  adfar- 
tiaad  him,  U  mat  nt  ^  MigmHant  and,  nftar  a  Aon  aihactstioa,. 
Unlf  tewaia  aorrylbrhiinM!  WUeh  Aa  kfa«  Mjisff  h» 
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tbe  whole  piglit,  aod  spoke  npon  all  thiogi  witb 
great  ealmDe«.  At  six  c^eloek  to  the  morning  (it 
wai  the  6th  day  oi  Febraaiy)  ha  adwd  what  honr 
ft  was,  and  aaid,  **Opaa  the  cartaioB  that- 1  may 
ooce  more  see  daylight.*'  He  was  then  soffering 
great  paio,  aod  at  seren  o*clock  they  bled  hinii 
whieh  seemed  to  give  him  relief.  But  this  did  not 
(Kintioue.  His  pains  returned,  aod  be  began  to 
speak  with  great  difficulty,  stniggliDg  for  breath. 
At  ten  o'clock  his  seosea  were  quite  gone,  and  he 
died  half  an  hoar  before  twelve,  withoat  any  straggle 
or  coovulsioD.'   Charles  was  in  the  ifty-fifkh  year 

wu,  tha  laikop  prmcNinr»tt  ibt  ■btolntioa,  rad  tlwii  nktd  Um  if  b* 
pIcSMd  to  KceiTc  tha  mmamtAl  to  which  lha  kinf  nada  no  npSj, 
and,  b«inK  praHad  bj  th«  bithop  Hrml  tinm,  gate  no  other  miMwar 
but  ihM  it  waa  time  eaontb,  or  thai  he  would  ihiuk  of  it."  "  Jsmoa," 
thia  aeeonnt  coddntiaa,  "  atood  all  tb«  whila  bj  tha  badaida,  and,  «•«- 
lltf  tha  kipf  would  not  raeaiva  iha  taimiMiit  tnm  then,  and  kBowhig 
hia  aentinanta,  ha  daiirad  tha  oompany  to  atand  a  little  fitm  the  bad, 
and  IbBD  aakad  the  king  whether  he  ahoulil  aeod  tot  a  prieat ;  to  wfaicb 
tha  king  replied,  For  God'a  take,  bruther,  do,  and  haa  no  time.  The 
ifnka  Mid  ba  would  bring  ona  to  him ;  hat  nana  amM  ba  Ibaad  •nepi 
Patber  HuddleaCoN,  who  had  baea  ao  aMiatant  ia  tha  kiBg'a  taoapa 
fran  Worcaatat :  he  wat  bruugbt  ap  a  back  atair-caae,  and  the  exia- 
pany  were  deiired  hi  withdraw,  but  he  (the  Duke  of  York),  not  think- 
ing fit  thai  he  idionM  be  left  alone  with  the  king,  deairad  the  Karl  of 
Bath,  K  lord  of  Iha  bedahaBbar,  and  tbe  Earl  of  Ferenliam,  cnpuin 
of  tha  saard,  ahonld  ataj ;  Iba  ml  being  guna.  Father  lladdletiMg 
waa  inirotluced,  and  adminiitered  the  nciament." — lA/t  of  Jmmt»  II., 
I  roll.  4to.    Lood.  181B. 

>  DepSche  da  M.  Barilloa  an  Roi,  dated  Fabraaty  18  (new  atyla), 
1669.— HnddlaaloB'a  Brief  Aecuont  in  Stale  Tracta.  and  in  Sir  H. 
Bllis'a  Lallan. — Evelyu'e  Diary. — Leilar  to  the  Re*.  Fntocis  Roper, 
Fellow  of  St.  Jahn'a  Collrge,  Cambridge,  in  Sir  U.  Ellia'e  Colleotifm. 
Thia  laat  apiatle  ia  aitriliuicd  lo  tbe  chaplain  of  tbe  Bishop  Ely, 
who  wMchei)  one  night  by  the  king'a  bedside.  Tbe  writer,  a  farinue 
nigh  chuTobman  eeemi  lo  have  had  no  glimpee  of  Hndillalton'i doinga. 
Ha  anyt,  *<  I  do  beliara  the  moat  lamented  prince  that  e*er  sal  apua  a 
thnma,  oaa  U  tha  best  of  kioga,  after  near  S*e  daya'  airknaaa,  left  the 
wnrldt  tnaalaitd,  dosbikas,  lo  a  much  mora  gbxiMia  kiagdom  than  all 


of  bis  age,  and  the  tweaty-fifth  of  hi*  reign  Je  facta 
from  tlw  ReatoTBtiont  in  1660,  thon^  the  fomiB) 
mode  of  reekoniDg  in  acts  of  parliament  aod  lepl 
docnments  is  from  the  death  of  hia  &ther,  whidi 
makes  the  daration  of  his  reign  thhty-six  years. 

It  was  instantly  "  ventilated  abroad"  Out  his  death 
was  caused  by  poison  administered  to  make  way  for 
the  succession  of  his  popish  brother ;  bot  it  appears 
to  us  that  this  foul  rumor,  of  which  we  sliall  eoon 
bear  more,  rested  upon  tbe  sleoderest  of  fonoda- 
tions,  and  thst  James,  witb  all  bis  faults  and  banl- 
ness  of  heart,  was  utterly  incapable  of  committisg 
or  permitting  any  anch  crime. 

tbeae  whieh  ha  haa  laft  behind  bin  aow  bewailing  of  theii  InoL  k 
was  a  great  piece  ef  pniridnnce  that  thia  fatal  Uow  waa  net  sd  laddrs 
as  it  wMld  baea  been  if  be  had  died  en  Monday,  wbea  hia  fit  fim 
bin ;  aa  ha  moat  have  done,  if  Dr.  King  bad  aoi  beca  hj,  by  chwn. 
and  let  him  bleed.  By  theae  few  days'  respite,  be  had  opportuiutj 
(which  accordingly  he  did  embtaoe)  of  tbiakiog  oT  anothei  wari<l ;  ui 
we  are  all  prepared  tha  better  to  eustain  so  gnat  a  loss.  Re  ihmal 
bimaalf,  diraagboat  hia  ■ckoaw,  eaa  of  Iha  haat^aatand  »n  thai 
•var  liead ;  and,  by  ahundaana  af  Baa  tfatM*  ^  aaid  is  icferrnee  ts 
his  soul,  be  showed  he  died  as  good  a  Christian :  and  the  phfixiknL 
who  haie  seea  ao  many  leave  Ibis  world,  do  say,  tbey  Derer  us  ih' 
like  ae  lo  hia  coange,  an  uncowearaed  he  waa  al  deatb,  tboogh  tcui- 
bla  to  all  defiaea  imaginaUe,  to  tha  »ery  laal."  Tha  writer,  likt  s 
naa  looking  to  proaetion,  aaja,  however,  a  grant  deal  mora  abm.-. \Ytt 
new  king  than  i^nt  the  dvad  one.  After  mentioaing  thai  thr  mH- 
bishop  and  lushopa  had  araited  opon  Jaoiee,  and  in  a  private  ao'IiFi.n 
had  Ri|uested  hiai  "  to  palroiiiia  the  ehnrch  aa  faia  raynt  brutbrr  -i 
blessed  memory  had  all  along  done  ;  giriog  him  alt  aaeurancc*  <tf  \f'j- 
ally  in  tha  clei^,  as  what  he  might  depend  npnn,  aa  it  ts  bulh  thr 
dnctriaa  and  practice  of  oer  charch,  beyond  any  ehnrcb  in  the  v<  rU." 
this  correepoadeni  axaliiogly  tells  Mr.  Rop^r  that  his  mt\ttt\  Kttf 
Jaines  bad  declared  that  "  \t  vmili  nevrr  ; tt>(  oay  »ort  o/  Muiftnnct 
lo  diiMtnltTM ;"  "and  so,**  he  eonrludes,  "God  eomtinaa  him  in  bji 
good  icaolationa,  nod  make  ns  all  lira  peace^y  mad  liappily  amlri 
him,  and  amy  hia  reiga  ba  alw^a  anaatetmlik  lo  thia  aaaficious  ks  n- 
aiag !" 


James  IT. 


A.D.  1685.  As  soon  as  bis  brother  was  dead, 
James  hastened  Co  the  council,  and  thus  addressed 
the  members  of  it My  lords,  before  I  enter  any 
other  basiocTss,  I  thiuk  fit  to  any  something  to  you. 
Since  it  hath  pleneed  Almighty  God  to  place  me  in 
this  Btalioa,  and  I  am  now  to  succeed  so  good  and 
graeioos  a  king,  as  well  as  so  very  kind  a  brother,  it 
is  proper  for  me  to  declare  to  yon  that  I  will  en- 
deavor to  fellow  his  example,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  his  great  clemency  and  tendarness  to  his 
people.  1  have  been  reported  to  be  a  man  fond  of 
arbitrary  power ;  but  that  is  not  the  only  falsehood 
which  has  been  reported  of  mn  ;  and  I  shall  make 
it  my  endesvor  to  preserve  this  f^vemmeot,  both  in 
church  and  state,  ns  it  is  now  by  law  established.  I 
know  the  principlna  of  tbe  ebui-ch  of  England  are 
fiLVorabte  to  monarchy  ;  and  the  members  of  it  have 
shown  themaelves  good  and  loyal  subjects  ;  therefore 
J  shall  always  take  care  to  defend  and  suppoit  it.  I 
know,  too,  that  the  laws  of  England  are  snfBcient 
to  make  the  king  ns  great  a  monnrcb  na  I  cnn  wish  ; 
and,  as  I  shall  never  deimrt  from  tlie  just  rights  and 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  so  I  shall  never  invade 
any  man's  property.  I  have  often  before  ventured 
my  life  in  defense  of  this  nation,  and  shall  go  as  far 
•a  any  man  in  preserving  it  in  all  its  just  rights  aod 


liberties."  On  the  same  afternoon,  at  four  oVIock. 
James  was  proclaimed  in  tbe  very  same  forms  as 
his  grandfather,  James  I.,  after  tbe  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Tbe  people  answered  with  acclsma- 
tioos,  and  not  a  shadow  of  opporition  appeared  any- 
where. In  the  evening  there  was  a  great  kisaingof 
hands  at  Whitehall,  tbe  queen  being  in  her  bed,  bat 
pntting  forth  her  hud.  Evelyn,  who  went  with  the 
rest  to  perfarm  this  ceremony,  aaya,  I  can  never 
fntget  the  inexpressible  luiury  and  prefaneness, 
gaming,  and  all  dissolutenesa,  and,  as  it  were,  total 
forgetfniBesa  of  God  (it  being  Sunday  oTeniog), 
which  this  day  se'nnigbt  I  was  witness  of,  the  kio| 
sitting  and  toying  with  his  concubines — Portsmouth. 
Cleveland,  Msznrine,  dec. — a  French  boy  singinc 
love-songs,  in  that  glorious  gallery,  while  abooc 
twenty  of  tbe  grnst  courtiers  and  other  dissolute 
persons  were  at  basset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank 
of  at  least  dC2000  in  ^old  before  them  ;  upon  which 
two  gentlemen  who  were  with  me  made  reflections 
witb  astonishment.  Six  days  after  was  all  in  the 
dust!"  James,  though  little  less  vicious  than  ha 
brother,  waa  more  quiet  in  his  pleasores,  and  wim 
possessed  of  a  sbvng  sease  of  decorna  aod  statclr- 
ness.  The  fiiee  of  the  whole  conrt,**  adds  Eveira 
a  few  days  later,  **  waa  iszceodingly  changed  mto  s 
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JiMBB  II.   From  m  Picture  by  Blr  G.  Kncllcr. 


more  solemn  and  morat  behflvlor,  tbe  new  king  af- 
fecting neither  profanenesB  nor  buffoonery." 

When  the  miaiflters  and  great  officers  waited 
upon  James,  to  surrender  their  offices  and  charges 
into  his  majesty's  haads>  he  returned  them  nil  back 
to  them  with  gracious  words.  By  the  advice  of  the 
coancil,  his  first  declaration  was  printed  and  dis- 
persed  all  over  the  country,  as  containing  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  a  jealous  people  ;  and  a  proc- 
lamation was  set  forth  to  continue  nil  mngistrntea  and 


aothorities  whatsoever;  thus  making  the  transition 
of  government  almost  imperceptible,  and  causing  the 
new  reigD  to  appear  no  more  than  a  continuation  of 
the  former  one.  But  all  these  and  other  measures 
began  to  lose  their  value  when  the  king  was  seen, 
OD  the  first  Sundny  after  his  brother's  burial,'  going 
to  mass  publicly  with  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and 

1  '*  14  Feb. — The  kinf  wu  tliii  might  baried  vcy  olicMnly  in  atmIi 
uDiler  Ilpur;  Vll.'i  Chapel,  mt  WettoiiiiBter,  withuot  tn;  mumer  u* 
ponp,  Knd  HHHi  furgoUea."—  Evtlyn. 
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ordering  tiie  doon  of  bif  Romiih  efanpel  to  be  Mt 
wide  open.  Tbe  Dnke  of  Ntwfolkt  who  OKTrled 
the  sword  of  Btate,  stopped  at  the  nnlawfiil  tfaresh- 
M.  **  My  lord,"  Mid  the  king,  "  your  &ther  would 
have  gone  fkrtber.*'  *•  Your  majes^'B  father  would 
not  have  gone  ao  for,"  replied  iha  dake.  He  order- 
ed HuddlestoD,  ihe  prieat,  to  pobtish  a  relation  of 
CharltiB'B  dying  io  tbe  comrnQoloD  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  be  himaelf  became  tbe  publisher  of  two 
papers,  which  he  declared  id  his  own  roynl  oame. 
and  under  his  signature,  were  found  by  him  in  hiB 
brother'a  strong  boa  ;  their  tendency  being  to  estab- 
lish that  there  coold  be  but  one  trae  church,  and 
that  that  was  the  church  of  Rome  :  that  whosoerer 
set  op  their  own  authority  against  that  one  true 
church,  whether  indhriduals,  oatiooa,  or  govern- 
ments, fell  immediately  into  fiinattciam ;  and  that, 
conseqnenUy,  the  church  of  England  lay  as  open  to 
that  imputation  as  any  of  the  aeeta  which  had  arisen 
oDt  of  and  aeparatod  frem  it.  Jamea  triumphanUy 
showed  these  two  papers  to  Sancroft,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  said  that  be  did  not  think  tbe  late 
king  had  been  so  learned  in  controversy,  but  that  the 
at^nmeuts  io  tbe  papers  were  easy  to  refute.  James 
challenged  the  archbishop  to  confute  them  in  writ- 
ing, if  he  conld ;  but  Sancroft,  not  anxious  to  incur 
tbe  martyrdom  of  court  displeasure,  said  that  it  ill 
became  him  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  his  sov- 
ereign. Nor  coold  James,  as  king,  magnanimously 
overlook  the  affronrs  which  had  been  oAered  to  him 
as  Duke  of  York,  or  treat  with  decent  civility  any 
of  his  old  opponents,  except  such  ss  laid  their  prin- 
ciples and  their  honor  at  his  feet.  Wbeu  tbe  lead- 
ing Whigs  came  up  to  pay  their  court  in  common 
with  the  reat  of  his  anbjects,  most  of  them  were 
but  coldly  received ;  some  were  sharply  reproached 
for  their  past  behavior ;  and  others  were  denied 
access.  When  the  versatile,  intriguing,  and  most 
capable  Halifax  apologized  for  hia  opposition  to  his 
raRjesty  in  the  latter  part  of  the  late  reign,  James 
told  him  that  he  would  forget  every  thing  except  his 
behavior  in  the  affair  of  tbe  exclusion,  when  he  had 
combated  and  defeated  his  uncle  Shaftesbury,  Lord 
Russell,  and  the  whole  Whig  party.  But  this  royal 
gratitude  in  the  one  direction  intimated  as  deep  a 
resentment  in  the  other,  and  an  undying  hatred  of 
all  who  bad  voted  for  tbe  exclusion.  But  another 
more  decided  aymptom  of  JaffleB*s  remembrance  of 
past  injuries  appeared  in  bis  ordering  Sprat,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  to  pnbliab  ■  full  narratin  of  tbe  Rye- 
House  Plot,  under  tbe  royal  autiwri^.  "  This  rela- 
tion was  written  with  great  virulence  of  expression 
upon  past  heats ;  and  in  it  an  averment  was  made 
that  James  knew  of  20,000  persons  who  had  been 
engaged  in  that  plot — atf  implied  menace,  which,  by 
the  ambiguity  of  its  object,  caused  every  Whig  io 
the  nation  to  tbink  it  was  leveled  at  him." '  James, 
moreover,  though  he  had  promised  to  call  a  [mriia- 
mentt  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  its  assembling, 
but  proceeded  at  once  to  stretch  the  prerogative  in 

>  D»li7ni|dc, — Othar  paper*  wnn  pabliilieil  iwvlj  at  the  mmt  time 
by,  or  wirh  tbe  ewMeal  of,  Um  kinf.  One  of  i)wee  wu  m  BOFonnt  of 
tlM  Umm«  vmmtkm  of  kfa  fins  wife,  tbt  daofluer  ttf  tkt  blfh- 


regard  to  points  where  the  nation  was  most  sensi- 
tive. Those  braDches  of  the  revenoe  which  con- 
sisted of  the  customs  -and  of  port  of  the  excise, 
having  been  granted  to  the  late  kbg  for  lifis,  stop- 
ped by  law  at  his  deaA.  The  commissionen  wat^ 
ed  in  a  body  upon  the  Traaaoiy  to  know  what  vras 
to  be  done.  The  Treasury,  not  willing  to  incurtbe 
heavy  responsibility  of  ordering  tbe  levy  of  duties 
without  act  of  partiametit,  told  them  that  the  laws 
lay  before  them,  and  they  might  judge  for  them- 
selves. The  important  question  was  then  carried 
before  the  privy  council.  The  Lord  Keeper  North 
advised  that  tbe  duties  should  be  levied  as  in  the 
late  reigo,  and  be  paid  into  tbe  Exchequer,  but  kept 
there  separate  from  all  other  moneys  until  the  next 
parliament  should  dispose  of  them.  Others  sog- 
geated  that  bonds  only  should  be  taken  tar  the  du- 
ties, to  stand  in  force  until  the  same  period.  But 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  moved  that,  witfaoot 
farther  ado,  the  king  ahould  instantly  issue  a  proc- 
lamation commanding  the  revenue  to  be  levied  and 
employed  as  in  tbe  former  reign ;  and  James  foU 
lowed  this  congenial  advice.  To  cover  this  stretch 
of  arbitrary  power,  the  court  procured  addresses 
from  many  public  bodies.  The  barristers  and  stu- 
dents of  ^e  Middle  Temple  thanked  bis  majesty  for 
extending  bis  royal  care  to  the  preservation  of  the 
customs,  and  prayed  that  there  never  might  be 
wanting  milKoos  as  loyal  as  themselves  to  sacrifiee 
life  and  fortune  in  support  of  his  majesty's  sacred 
person  and  prerogative  in  ita  foil  extent ;  and  tbs 
University  of  Oxfin^  hastened  to  declare  dieir  faith 
and  true  obedience  to  their  sovereign  without  any 
restrictions  or  limitationa  of  his  power.'  Bat  sQ 
these  addresses  could  not  bKnd  men  to  the  illegality 
of  the  measure,  or  make  them  forget  the  civil  wan 
and  the  miseries  produced  by  the  attempt  of  this 
king's  father  to  levy  part  of  the  same  duties  with- 
out consent  of  parliament;  and  "compliments  by 
public  bodies  to  the  sovereign  for  the  breach  of  tbe 
laws  only  served  to  remind  the  nation  that  the  laws 
had  been  broken."*  Humanity,  justice  itself,  would 
make  us  approve  and  applnnd  the  object  of  another 
of  James's  proceedings  by  prerogativv,  bat  tbe  na- 
tion was  not  then  in  a  state  for  the  exercise  of  this 
humanity  and  justice,  and  tbe  measure  was  cleariy 
contrary  to  law  and  the  constitution,  which  bad  re- 
peatedly repudiated  this  dispensing  power  in  th« 
soverei^.  By  hia  royal  warrant  be  threw  open  ths 
prisons  of  England  to  thousaods  of  diaaeoters  and 

>  Cunbriili*,  "  tlMt  «lbet  l>Bht  of  Ibe  ution,"  eeened  detemieil 
to  hUu  u  high  U  Oiferd.  "  Oouidartaf,"  muI  her  meMod  mw. 
"Ihrnt,  inepite  of  all  the  Tidtaee  mad  tnacbery  ortnlMlaKnck,wlN 
malioiotuljr  endeavofed  to  tarn  (he  (tTeam  of  lineal  svoceMiaa  mi  of 
ill  proper  uuJ  andcot  chunel,  God  hu  been  plewed  to  pturide  ■  lut- 
log  eccurltr  for  these  aatioHiU  eraUb]rpreaer«i«ctlwaMtcd  life  aei 
pereen  of  yont  mj^atjf,  ma  alw  bj  your  rithtfnl  tmi  peneeaMe  aegwewa 
to  tlie  imperial  crown  of  ibeee  kiagdeu,  we  do  nfoiee  with  aU  ear 
■ouls,  and  bleei  God  for  tbeie  mnf  nlar  maieiea,  which  hate  ta  /uBf 
repaired  onr  former  imetimabla  kai  a*  oar  henrte  ODald  hope  or  dr- 
ain ;  and  we  do,  with  all  hanUa  aabnterien,  preeeat  t*  yon  mmi 
H«tMt]r  onr  noit  naMfaed  lo|altr,  tha  neat  valoaUa  Irihwe  thai  «e 
ca>  (iTv  or  your  tuif€tj  raeem  Tmt»  oa.  nsa  It  a  data  wkieh  wt 
ahall  be  alwaya  pajrinf  and  alwaya  owinf;  it  beiof  a  dvtj  Mt«re% 
Jhmimg  ttam  the  Mry  prMct^lM  ef  oarholj  rali|iett,  bf  wkicb  we  ha** 
beea  enaUad,  in  the  wont  of  tlmei,  to  breed  aa  Irae  aad  Mtadj  ta^ 
}aeU  aa  the  worid  earn  ihow,  aa  well  in  tha  decirinea  ae  praenee  «f  Iv 
■Ity,  bam  which  we  can  never  depart. "  ■  iMrptph. 
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papists,  who  had  beeo  Aadnring  a  horrible  cnptiritjr 
for  coDScieBce*  sake.    James  had  taken  the  earliest 
opportnoity  of  assoriog  his  friend  Barilloo,  that  his 
tniEC,  after  God,  was  io  the  Freoch  king.  Louis, 
to  secure  him.  as  be  had  done  his  brother,  sent  him 
500,000  Uvree,  which  Jsraes  received  with  tears  of 
gratitude.    Rochester  plainly  told  Barillon,  Your 
master  mnst  place  mine  io  a  situation  to  be  inde- 
pendent  of  parliaments ;"  and  James  renewed  his 
abject  prajere  for  more  money.    At  the  same  time 
be  outwardly  affected  an  equality  with  Louis — de< 
clared  that  he  would  not  be  governed  by  French 
coancils,  and  that  he  would  mitintain  tlie  balance  of 
Europe  with  a  steady  hand.  CapUin  Churchill,  now 
a  lord,  and  io  the  highest  fevor,  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
iDDouoce  in  form  the  accession,  and  had  orders  to 
observe  and  report  exactly  all  the  circnmBtaaces 
of  the.  cerAtnoninl  of  his  reception.    Louis  receiv- 
ed Churchill  seated  and  covered ;  and,  when  the 
Marshal  de  Lorge  came  over  to  return  the  compli- 
meot,  Jamea  received  him  in  the  same  manner. 
Louis  laughed  at  him,  and  said,  '*  The  king,  my 
brother,  is  proud,  but  he  loves  the  pistoles  of 
France  neverthelesfl."  * 

Many  scruples  were  entertained  both  by  James 
and  his  wife  touching  the  coronation,  which  cere- 

<  D'Avmns. — Mann. — Ralph. 


mony  it  was  necessary  shoald  be  performed  by  a 
Protestant  prelate.  Priests,  and  even  the  pope 
himself,  was  consnlted.  A  quibble  was  resorted  to 
in  order  to  justify  the  oath  which  had  to  be  taken 
to  maintain  the  Anglican  charch;  and,  after  taking 
the  solemn  vows,  the  king  and  queen,  upon  St. 
George's  Day,  were  crowned  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey by  Sancraf^,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  As  the 
crown  was  put  upon  James's  anhappy  head  it  totter- 
ed Rod  almost  fell ;  and  it  was  observed  that,  during 
both  the  coronation  and  the  baoqaet,  he  was  ill  at 
ease.  His  conscience,  his  superatitioa,  would  suf- 
ficiently account  for  this  inquietude;  but  he  told 
Barillon  that  every  thing  made  him  believe  that 
there  was  some  design  formed  against  him.  The 
Bishop  of  Ely  preached  a  sermon;  but,  says  Eve- 
lyn, "to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  people,  thoro  was 
no  SRcramont,  as  ought  to  have  been." 

On  the  7tb  of  May,  a  fortnight  after  the  corona- 
tion, Titus  Ontes  was  agaio  brought  up  to  the  bar 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench;  for  James  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  perpetual  imprisonment  to  which 
he  was  already  doomed.  This  time  the  "saver" 
of  the  nation  was  tried,  not  for  libels,  but  for  per- 
jury. A  vast  number  of  Roman  Catholics  assem- 
bled in  Westminster  Hall,  "in  expectation  of  the 
most  grateful  conviction  and  ruin  of  a  person  who 
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hud  been  so  obnoxious  to  them."  Jeffreys  was 
Agnin  his  judge,  and  this  time  his  brutal  severities 
were  unchecked.  People  expected  to  see  the  Prot- 
estant champion  cower  like  a  whipped  spaniel;  but 
It  Was  not  so.  This  exemplary  witness  boldly  chal- 
lenged the  veraci^  and  the  chamcter  of  the  wit- 
nesses brought  against  him,  particularly  objecting 
Io  Lord  Castlemiiine  as  a  papist.  "  I  wonder," 
«ried  Jeffreya,  "to  see  any  man  that  has  the  face 
of  a  man  carry  it  at  this  rate,  when  he  has  such  an 
^'ideace  brought  in  against  him."  But  io  impu- 
(^BDce  and  strength  of  face  Oates  was  a  match  even 
fnr  the  redoubtable  Jeffreys;  and  the  scoundrel  had 
sort  of  spirit  which  the  wonderful  change  in  his 


circumstances  could  not  depress.  "  I  wonder,"  said 
he,  in  reply,  "that  Mr.  Attorney  will  offer  to  bring 
such  evidence — men  that  must  have  malice  against 
me  as  papists."  "  Hold  your  tongue,"  roared  Jeff- 
reys :  "you  are  a  shame  to  mankind."  "No,  my 
lord,"  said  the  imperturbable  Titus,  "  I  am  neither 
a  shame  to  myself  nor  mankind.  What  I  have  sworn 
is  true  ;  and  I  will  stand  by  it  to  my  last  breath,  and 
seal  It,  if  occasion  be,  with  my  blood."  " '  TSeere 
pity  but  that  it  were  to  he  done  hy  thy  blood,"  re- 
sponded this  decent  lord  chief  justice.  Oates  was 
convicted  upon  two  indictments,  and  this  was  bu 
sentence: — Ist.  He  was  to  pay  a  thousand  marks 
upon  each  indictment.    2d.  To  be  stripped  of  all 
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hii  canoDical  habia  (a  senteDce  the  rigbt  of  pro- 
ooanciog  wbicb  belonged  only  to  the  courts  ecclesi- 
Mtical).   3d.  He  was  to  staod  twice  in  the  pilloiy. 
4th.  To  be  whipfied  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  one 
day,  ud  two  days  afterward  from.  Newgate  to  Ty- 
burn ;  and,  6th.  He  was  to  stand  in  the  pillory  on 
fire  days  io  every  year  as  long  aa  be  lired.    The  | 
eenteoce  was  executed  without  mercy  as  long  as 
James  and  Jeffreys  bad  the  power  to  inflict  torture.'  i 
The  most  severe  dentb  would  have  been  prefera-  I 
ble;  but  Titus's  body  was  as  tough  as  bis  soul,  nod  | 
he  survived  to  be  pardooed  and  rewarded  at  the  i 
Revolution.   Nor  did  the  sight  of  these  hnmiliatiog  | 
safFeriags  altogether  throw  him  from  that  pedestal  > 
on  which  religious  seal  bad  placed  him.    "There  i 
ore  still  thoasandB."  says  one  of  his  biographers,  | 
writing  io  this  same  year,  "of  those  unthinkting,  ! 
nneonrerted  animals,  that  have  that  veneration  still 
for  their  darling  Titus,  that  they  pay  htm  even  a 
wild  ludian  adoration,  and  make  a  god  of  the  devil 
himself." 

Bedtoe  was  safe  ia  his  grave,  aod  othera  of  the 
Protestant  witoeases  had  either  hid  themselves  or 

entered  into  the  pay  of  the  court;  but  Daogerfield 
was  caught  and  tried  at  the  King's  Bench  for 
writing  and  publishing  a  rillainous  aod  scandnlous 
libel  called  his  "Narrative."  He  received  judg- 
ment  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory ;  to  be  whipped 
from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  on  one  day,  and  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn  on  another,  aod  to  pay  a  fine 
of  <£500.  This  handsome  aconndrel  was  not  made 
of  such  materials  as  Titus.  He  **  was  struck  with 
soch  horror  at  this  terrible  aenteuce  that  he  looked 
on  himself  aa  a  dead  man,  and  accordingly  chose  a 
kext  for  his  funeral  aerraon  ;  but  persevered  in  as- 
serting that  all  he  had  delivered  in  evidence  before 
the  HoDse  of  Commons  was  true.  The  whipping 
WBS  executed  in  full  rigor,  as  before  upon  Oiates; 
and  it  was  scarce  over  before  one  Mr.  Robert  Fran- 
ces, a  barrister  of  Gray's  Ino,  gave  him  n  wound 
with  his  cnne,  ia  or  near  the  eye,  which,  according 
to  the  deposition  of  the  surgeons,  was  the  cause  of 
his  death."'  This  furious  barrister,  Mr.  Frances, 
was  tried  for  murder:  and  as  the  popular  feeling 
was  violent  against'  himi  it  wss  judged  proper  to 
permit  his  conviction  and  execution. 

The  Scottish  pnrlinment  assembled  on  St.  George's 
Day,  the  day  of  their  majesties*  coronation ;  and  the 
Seots,  priding  themaelvea  on  being  the  first  parlia- 
ment called  by  the  new  king,  voted  the  excise  and 
cuatoms  to  him  and  his  auccessora  forever,  and  a 
farther  sum  of  ^£35,000  a-year  for  his  life.  The 
Duke  f»f  Qoeensberry,  tbe  king's  commissioner,  and 
Lord  Perth,  the  chancellor,  told  them  that  the  king 
would  never  alter  the  established  Protestant  religion. 

1  Th»  gtmth  Evelyn  bn  tbii  entiy  in  hii  Diatr  on  tbe  9U  of  May, 
vhith,  it  aboDlJ  hr.  remarkftd,  teai  ike  daf  tthtn  parliament  opened : — 
*•  Otttes,  wha  had  but  two  dmjri  before  be«n  pillmind  at  wvcml  plaoM 
and  wblpjied  at  the  cart'*  tail  inm  Nawfate  to  Aldgate,  tiaa  tbia  day 
pldcad  un  a  iledBe,  Iwin^  not  aUa  tago  bj  nawm  of  m  lata  (eourgiug, 
and  dragged  from  |>Tisi>n  to  Tyburn,  and  whipped  airain  all  the  way, 
whtrii  wirua  thought  to  ba  rary  aarera  and  attnotdinary ;  bvt  if  he 
waa  guilty  of  the  peijarioa,  and  •o  uf  the  death  of  nany  Innacenla,  aa 
I  Erar  ha  waa,  Ait  paawikaml  xtat  but  wAat  Ac  dtienttd,  I  cfaancrd  to 
jaH  aa  •aaontloa  waa  doinf  m  hiv-a  nranM  Mnlntion  1* 


The  English  parliament  assembled  on  the  22d  of 
May ;  and,  as  the  elecUoos  had  gone  greatly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Tories,  it  was  expected  that  it  wookl  be 
08  prompt  and  obedient  aa  the  Scotch.  But  not 
even  the  Torios  wore  prepared  for  the  repeal  of  tbe 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  for  u  general  toloratioo,  or  for 
the  promotioo  of  popery ;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  James  was  aiming  at  all  three.  The  bishops 
all  took  their  places;  "and  after  a  short  apace,'* 
says  an  eye-witness,  >'csme  io  the  queen  sad  Pria- 
cess  of  Denmark  (Anne),  aod  stood  next  above  the 
archbishops,  at  the  side  of  the  House  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne.  In  the  interim,  divers  of  the 
lords,  who  had  not  finished  before,  took  the  test  and 
usual  oaths;  so  that  her  majesty,  the  Spanish  sod 
other  ambassHdors,  who  stood  behind  the  throne, 
heard  the  pope  and  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
dec.,  renounced  very  decently,  and  the  prayers 
which  followed,  they  staodiog  all  the  while.  Then 
came  in  the  king,  with  the  crown  on  his  bead,  snd, 
being  seated,  the  ComniORS  were  introduced,  and, 
tbe  House  being  full,  he  drew  forth  a  paper  contain- 
ing his  speech,  which  be  read  distioctly  enough.** ' 
He  told  them  that  he  had  resolved  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment from  the  moment  of  his  brother's  decesse,  as 
the  best  means  of  settling  all  the  concerns  of  the 
nation,  bo  as  to  be  most  easy  aud  happy  to  himself 
aa  well  as  to  his  subjects  :  he  repeated  almost  word 
for  word  the  assurances  which  he  had  given  1o  the 
council  on  the  moming  of  his  brother's  desth,  that 
he  would  defend  and  support  the  church  of  England, 
and  govern  according  to  law;  and  then  continued: 

Having  given  this  assurance  concerning  the  care  I 
will  have  of  your  religion  and  property,  which  I 
have  cfaoaen  to  do  in  the  same  irarda  I  need  at  ray 
first  coming  to  the  crown,  the  better  to  evidence  ta 
you  that  I  spoke  them  not  by  chance,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  you  may  firmly  rely  on  a  promise  so 
solemnly  made — "  Here  lie  was  interrupted  by  a 
murmur  of  satisfaction  ;  and  men  who  bad  hitherto 
had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him  now  gazed  at  one 
another  with  surprise,  joy,  and  triumph.  Resum- 
ing his  speech,  the  king  told  them  that  be  might 
DOW  reasonably  expect  a  revenue  for  life  auch  aa 
had  been  voted  to  his  brother.  Here  waa  another 
murmur,  wbicb  expressed  universal  assent.  Bat 
James,  who  could  not  control  his  arbitraxy  tamper, 
and  who  waa  wholly  unfit  to  maDnge  popular  a>- 
aembliea,  continued,  •*  There  ia  one  popular  argu- 
ment which  I  foresee  may  be  used  against  what  1 
have  a^ed  of  you ;  the  iDclinatioD  men  have  for 
frequent  parliamenta  some  may  tbiok  would  be  the 
best  secured  by  feeding  me  from  time  to  time  bj 
auch  proportions  as  they  shall  think  coovenient: 
and  this  argument,  it  being  the  first  time  I  speak  to 
you  from  the  throne,  I  will  answer  once  for  sN, 
that  this  would  be  a  very  improper  method  to  take 
with  me,  and  that  the  best  way  to  engage  me  to 
meet  you  often  is  always  to  use  me  well.  I  e%' 
pen^  therefore,  tlmt  you  wilt  comply  with  me  ia 
what  I  have  desired,  and  that  you  will  do  it  speed- 
ily.'* At  these  words  every  face  waa  covered  se  it 
were  with  a  cloud.*  But  the  royal  bird  of  bad 
■  Snlyn. 
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vagary  bad  not  yet  done;  and  he  proceeded  to  an- 
Dounce  that  oewa  had  reached  hioi  that  very  morn- 
ing  that  Argyle,  with  n  rebel  band  from  Holland, 
bad  landed  in  the  Weatern  Islanda,  aod  had  pro- 
claimed bira  a  uaurper  aod  tyrant.  But  both 
Houiea,  however,  pledged  themaelves  to  aaaist  his 
rnxjesty  to  the  ntrnost ;  and,  according  to  Evelyn, 
"there  waa  another  ahont  of  Vive  ie  Roi,  and  bo 
his  majesty  retired."  ' 

As  Boon  BB  the  CommoDa  returned  to  their  own 
Hoase  they  took  intoconBiderution  the  king's  speech, 
voted  him  thanka  for  it,  granted  the  revenae  of 
£1,200,000  for  hia  life,  and  every  thing  else  that 
WIS  demanded,  aa  if  tbey  were  more  forward  to 
tbnn  the  king  was  to  ask.  Lord  Preston,  who 
lud  been  for  some  yeara  ambassador  in  France, 
WAS  set  up  by  the  court  as  n  sort  of  manager  in  the 
CommoDs  ;  nnd  hia  lordship  told  them  that  the  rep- 
utation of  the  nation  was  beginning  to  rise  abroad, 
imder  a  prince  whose  name  spread  terror  every- 
where; and  that,  if  his  parliament  would  but  repose 
"ntire  confidence  in  him,  England  would  again  hold 
tite  balance,  nnd  his  majesty  would  be  indeed  the 
arbiter  of  Europe.  The  courtiers  said  everywhere 
'hat  James  was  a  prince  that  had  never  broken  his 
Word,  Bud  that  the  word  of  a  king  was  the  best  se- 
cnrity  a  people  could  have  for  their  religion  and 

'  E'tljn  noiM— "Ih''™  w«i  no  tprrch  made  hy  the  lord  k^per 
"artk).  tfier  hi*  najeatr,  mobI.  It  wei  whiipered  be  wiiold  not 
Mtooi  in  lhat  titaatioD  ;  Bod  TDmnr  be!i«Te  Iha  bold  chief  joilico,  JefT- 
if*.  *bu  wiu  made  Baron  s/  Wcm.  mid  who  went  thnrnuifh-ililch  ill 
tbi  irihana],  ttandi  Hit  for  that  offic*.  I  gave  him  jaj  the  morntog 
uf  hit  new  honor,  be  havioK  alwaji  been  errjr  eiuit  t«  nt." 


laWB.  But,  when  certain  petitions  concerning  tiie 
late  elections  were  presented.  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour made  a  bolt]  speech,  nnd  proposed  that  sev- 
eral members  should  withdraw  till  they  had  cleared 
the  matter  of  their  being  legally  returned.  The 
truth  is."  says  a  zealous  Tory,  "  there  were  many 
of  the  new  members  whose  elections  and  returns 
were  universally  censured,  many  of  them  being 
persons  of  oo  condition  or  interest  in  the  nation  or 
places  for  which  they  served,  especially  in  Devon, 
Cornwall,  Norfolk,  6cc..  but  said  to  have  been 
recommended  by  the  court,  and  returned  from  the 
effect  of  the  new  cm-porntion  cfanrlers  changing  the 
electors.  It  wna  reported  that  Lord  Bath  carried 
down  with  him  into  Cornwall  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
charters,  so  that  some  called  him  the  Prince  Elector. 
Seymour  told  tlie  House,  in  his  speech,  that  if  this 
was  digested  they  might  introduce  what  religion 
and  laws  they  pleased,  and  that,  though  he  never 
gave  heed  to  the  fears  nnd  jealousies  of  the  people 
before,  he  now  was  really  apprehensive  of  popery.'" 
Not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  support  of  Sey- 
mour's motion ;  but  his  words  about  popery  sunk 
into  the  hearts  of  the  majority.  Two  days  afler,  a 
very  full  committee  unanimously  roBolved  to  "move 
the  House  to  stand  by  the  king  in  the  support  and 
defense  of  the  reformed  religion  of  the  church  of 
England,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes;"  am)  to  ad' 
dress  him  "  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  aga\n»t  all 
diasenlers  whaUotoer  from  the  church  of  England.*' 
James  instantly  aummooed  some  of  the  leading 
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membera  to  bis  presence,  and  told  them  faRfshly 
Uiat  they  most  present  do  sach  address.  A  vehe- 
meot  debate  ensued  in  the  House ;  but,  in  the  end 
a  compromise  was  hit  upon,  and  the  reaolntioQ  waa 
put  in  these  words: — "The  House  relies  on  his 
majesty's  word  and  repeated  declnratioDi  to  support 
and  defend  the  religbo  of  the  church  of  Engtandf 
as  it  ia  now  by  kw  aatabliahed,  which  ia  dearer 
to  n*  than  onr  Kres.**  The  apeaker,  who  present- 
ed this  reaoIuttoD,  together  with  the  money-bill 
**  without  any  appropriating  or  tacking  whatever," 
dwelt  with  par^ular  erapba^ts  on  the  laet  words 
of  the  resolution — ''dearer  than  our  lives."  The 
king  did  not  bestow  one  syllable  npon  the  subject  in 
his  answer  to  the  speaker ;  but  to  others  he  com- 
plained that  the  Commons  would  have  him  in  his 
own  person  to  be  the  persecutor  of  the  Catholics. 
Oo  the  14th  of  July  certain  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  landing  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
with  BD  armed  force.  Both  Hoasea  forthwith  at- 
taiuted  the  duke  ai  a  traitor,  and  the  Commons  voted 
an  extraordinary  nipi^  of  d£400,000.  James  then, 
on  the  Sd  of  July,  adjourned  parliament  to  the  fol- 
lowing November.  By  this  time,  though  Mon- 
mouth bad  set  up  his  staudard  as  King  of  England, 
Argyle  had  been  routed  and  put  to  death. 

The  leading  foots  of  this  double  invasion  are  soon 
told.  The  Scottish  refugees  in  Holland  fancied 
that  neither  England  nor  Scotland  would  tolerate 
the  government  of  the  papistical  and  idolatrous 
James ;  and  they  were  encouraged  by  many  auf- 
feriog  Presbyteriaos  and  Coveonnters  to  strike  a 
blow  for  liberty  and  the  kirk.  Argyle  opened  a 
correspondence  with  Monmouth,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged between  them  that  two  expeditions  should 
he  made  simultaneously — one  to  Scotland,  under 
Argyle,  the  odier  to  England,  under  the  duke. 
Money  and  nearly  every  thing  else  was  wanting, 
and  Monmouth  wm  dilatory  and  diiBdent  of  suc- 
cess. But  at  last  two  handfuls  of  men  were  got 
together,  and  some  arms  were  purchased  and  some 
ships  freighted.  Argyle  sailed  on  the  '2d  of  May, 
with  Sir  John  Cochrane,  with  AyloflTe,  and  Rnm- 
bald,  the  maltster,  two  Eoglishraeo,  who  had  been 
made  famous  by  the  parts  attributed  to  them  in  the 
Rye-House  pbt,  and  with  about  a  hundred  follow- 
ers. Monmouth  promised  to  sail  for  England  in 
Biz  days ;  but  he  wasted  his  time — loth  to  tear  him- 
self from  a  beautiful  mistress,  the  Lady  Henrietta 
Wentworth,  who  had  been  living  with  htm  at  Brus- 
sels. In  the  mean  time  Argyle  shaped  his  course 
for  the  Western  Highlands.  The  first  land  he 
touched  at  was  Kirkwall,  in  ibe  Orkneys,  where 
the  people  whom  be  put  on  shore  for  intelligence 
were  seized,  and  whence  advice  was  given  to  the 
government  of  his  arrival.  While  be  was  beating 
round  the  northern  capes  and  headlands  the  govern- 
ment had  leisure  to  make  their  preparations ;  and,  as 
it  was  known  that  he  wonki  land  on  the  western 
coast,  where  both  his  family  strength  and  ^at  of  the 
Covenanters  lay,  two  ships  of  war  were  stationed 
there  to  watch  his  motions.  The  whole  militia  of 
the  kingdom,  consisting  of  30,000  men,  was  put 
under  arms;  and  a  third  part  of  it,  with  3000 


regular  troops,  was   marched  toto  the  western 
country.    At  the  same  time  all  auch  as  were  sus- 
pected of  favoring  him  were  seiaed.  and  the  king's 
proclamations  and  the  declaratioDS  of  parliaropot 
were  published  to  the  people,  who  atood  in  awe 
of  James's  well-known  severity.    Argyle,  however, 
effected  a  landing,  sent  the  fiery  cross  from  hill  to 
bill,  from  clan  to  elan,  and  got  ahoat  2500  Higfa- 
lauders  to  join  him.    He  pnbUshed  two  declata- 
tioQs,  one  in  his  own  nsme,  oonplaioing  of  his  owd 
wrongs,  Ae  o&bt  setting  forth  that  the  miseries  of 
the  natioD  arose  out  of  the  breach  of  the  Covenant;  | 
that  the  king  had  forfeited  the  crowo  by  the  crimes 
of  popery,  prelacy,  tyranny,  and  fratricide ;  and  that 
he  was  come  to  suppress  alike  prelacy  and  popery. 
His  standard  bore  the  inscription,  "  Against  Popery, 
Prelacy,  and  Erastiaotsm."    He  tost  some  time  in 
expecting  to  be  joined  by  more  of  the  Higblaoden. 
and  to  hear  of  Monmouth's  landing  npoo  the  west- 
ern coast  of  England,  as  had  been  agreed  npoa; 
and  when  he  pushed  forward  for  Glasgow  he  was 
betrayed  bj  his  guidea  and  wagon-men,  deserted  by 
the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  and  confinmted  I7 
Lord  Donbarton  with  a  force  in  every  way  far 
superior  to  his  own.   Hume  and  Cochrane,  who 
were  among  those  whom  he  afterward  accnaed  of 
iguorance,  cowardice,  and  foction,  left  him  almost 
alone,  and  crossed  the  Clyde  in  safety  with  two  or 
three  hundred  men.    Attended  only  by  Fullarton. 
Argyle,  in  disguiae,  endeavored  to  elude  parsait: 
but  was  tracked  by  some  militia-men,  overpowered, 
made  prisoner,  and  carried  back  to  fais  old  cell  in 
Edinburgh  Castle  00  the  SOth  of  June,  having  bi« 
hands  tied  behind  him,  bis  head  bare,  and  the 
headsman  marching  before  him.    His  life  vrss  faeM 
to  be  forfeited  without  any  ti-ial  by  his  former  sen-  1 
tenco ;  and  James  sent  down  bia  deatfa-warraor.  I 
allowing  him  three  days,  to  be  emfdc^ed  in  "all  | 
ways"  that  might  make  him  confess  the  full  par-  | 
Uculars  of  bis  defeated  plan.    It  is  generally  un- 
derstood thnt  James  meant  by  this  that  Argyle  | 
should  be  put  to  torture ;  but  it  does  not  sppear 
that  the  noble  prisoner  was  either  booted  or  thumb- 
screwed,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  betrayed  none  of  | 
his  friends.    He  was  beheaded  on  the  SOth  of  Jane, 
and  died  with  admirable  courage.     Many  were  1 
sorely  disappointed  tliat  he  was  not  hanged  tike 
Montrose;  but  they  hod  some  aatiafaction  in  see- 
ing his  head  stuck  up  on  the  Tolbootb.    The  two 
Engliahmen,  Ayloffe  and  Rombald,  who  bid  ac- 
companied Argyle  team  Holland,  were  both  taken.  ' 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  in  which  they  wer^ 
dreadfully  wounded.    On  the  26th  of  June  tkr 
doctors  reputed  to  Uie  privy  eonncH  that  Rumbakl  I 

was  in  hazard  of  death  by  his  wonnds ;  so  the 
council  ordained  the  criminal  court  to  sit  on  bim  , 
the  next  morning,  that  he  might  not  preveat  hk 
public  execution  by  his  death."*  This  Richard 
Rumbald,  maltster,  and  formerly  master  of  tbe  Ky» 
Houae,  was  an  Eogliab  yeoman  of  the  true  breed. 
His  indictment  bore  that  be  had  designed  to  kill 
the  late  king  at  the  Rye,  or  Hoddesdon,  00  his  re- 
turn from  Newmatltet  to  London.  He  positivslj 
^  LftBdarorFoaBiHahdl 
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•od  moat  Bcdamnly  deoied,  as  s  dying  roaD.  the 
whole  of  this  charge ;  aad  lo  •*  the  kiog's  advocate 
passed  from  that  part,  lest  it  should  have  disparaged 
ur  impaired  any  thing  of  the  credit  of  the  said 
English  plot.'* '    But  wheo  they  chained  him  with 
baviog  joined  Argytft,  a  forfeit  traitor,  and  invaded 
Scotland,  and  commanded  aa  a  colonel  in  the  rebel 
Rnny«  be  readilj  confessed  all  this,  signed  his  con- 
fession* and  justified  bis  deeds  by  the  sacred  duty  im- 
posed upon  all  freemen  to  resist  tyrants,  saying,  in 
niDgh  bat  aigaificaDt  words,  Uiat  he  did  not  believe 
that  Ood  bad  made  tho  greater  part  of  mankiDd 
vith  saddtes  oo  their  backs  aad  bridlei  in  their 
awDthi*  and  aome  few  booted  and  sparred  to  ride 
the  reat.'    Ad  attem|M  was  made  to  prove  that  he 
was  one  of  the  masked  execatiooers  of  Charles  I. ; 
bnt  be  declared  he  was  not,  though  he  was  one  of 
Oliver  Cronnwell's  regiment,  and  was  on  horseback 
kl  Whitehall  that  day,  as  one  of  the  guard  about 
ths  scaffold.    He  further  declared  that,  as  a  lieu- 
MDsot  in  Cromwell's  army,  he  had  fougbt  at  Duo- 
bar,  Worcester,  and  Dundee  (words  unpleasant  to 
Scottish  ears'),  and  that  he  had  foreseen  Argyle 
would  ruin  the  late  attempt  by  lingering  in  the 
Ules  and  Highlands,  instead  of  marching  at  ouce 
into  the  inlaDd  country.   Being  asked  if  he  owned 
ttae  pcBsent  kio^a  anthnrity,  be  crared  leave  to  be 
sicnsed  from  answering,  seeing  be  needed  neither 
ofiend  Ihem  nor  grate  his  own  conscience,  as  they 
had  enough  already  to  take  his  life.    He  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed  that  same  afternoon.  '  He 
was  drawn  on  a  hurdle ;  "  for,  laying  aside  the 
ignominy,  he  was  not  able  to  walk,  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  he  got  when  be  resisted  Bjiploch  and  his 
men."    The  uodauoted  yeoman  suffered  teu  times 
the  pain  of  Argyle  with  as  much  heroism.    "  He 
WS8  certainly,"  says  the  cool  and  circumspect  law- 
yer tbat  narrates  all  the  atrocities  of  his  execu- 
tioD,^  11  a  man  of  much  natural  courage  :  his  rooted, 
iograined  opinion  was  for  a  republic  against  moo- 
vcby,  to  pull  which  dowo  he  thonght  a  duty  aad 
00  sin.   And  on  the  scaflfokl  he  b^o  to  pray  for 
that  party  which  he  had  been  owning,  and  to  keep 
the  three  metropolitao  cities  of  the  three  kingdoms 
right  *,  and  if  every  hair  of  bis  bead  were  a  life,  he 
would  venture  tbem  all  in  Uiat  cause:  but  the 
druDu  Were  then  commanded  to  beet.  Otherwise 
lie  carried  himself  discreetly  enough,  and  heard 
the  ministers,  but  took  none  of  them  to  the  scalfold 
with  him."'    Colonel  Ayloffe  was  sent  up  to  Lon- 
don in  the  hope  that  some  fuller  discovery  of  the 
plot,  and  who  had  underhand  been  coocerned  in  it, 
might  be  drawn  from  him.   James,  who  had  an  uo- 
nyal  fondness  for  such  practicea,  examined  him  in 

'  I«Dd«r  of  FoBBUinhall.  >  Bamat. 

'  LawUr,  bowevar,  ii  psnietilsr  in  roentioaiaf  tbU  "  ih»  wiu 
^tj)  ci»ii«t«d  wmtlf  of  EnBliihman— Uka  m  maHtUt  KngUM  gina 
taKrufcn  b;  )m«."— DfcttiMU,  4«. 

^  *  "BaiBg  bdatad  np  by  a  palltj  aad  baiiKad  m  whtla,  ha  wu  lat 
'■>*>  Kwca  fulljr  daad,  aod  hia  heart  pollad  out  and  oairied  an  tha 
^^tt  aC  a  Wjonet  by  iba  hangmas,  crying,  'Tbii  la  tba  hcMt  of  a 
■"•dr  tciitor  aad  marderar;'  and  than  thrown  into  a  ftn:  aftar 
lhajr  atrook  aff  hia  baad,  and  carriad  it  so  aba ;  than  eutlad 
ia  foQT  qoarlara,  which  wera  aRiiad  at  Glasgow,  Dumrries,  New 
Gall'mif,  ud  Jadburih,  and  hit  bead  put  on  a  poll  ai  the  Weat  Pivt 
4B«Btaifh;  M,*yfrAr^l*(  timg,  th»f  mm  mfttrmaa  earritd 
"  'Mte-'^-^£airfir.  ■  Lattdar  flf  FoonUiahaU. 


peraoo ;  bat  Ae  colonel  wu  as  firm  as  the  maltstv, 

and  the  king  got  nothing  from  him  except  a  cutting 
repartee.  You  know,  air,"  said  James,  "  that, 
if  you  desire  it,  it  is  in  my  power  to  pardon  you." 
"  It  is  in  yonr  power,  but  not  in  your  natnre,"  re- 
plied Ayloffe.  The  colonel  was  oepfaew  by  mar- 
riage to  the  late  Chancellor  Clarendon,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  nearness  of  his  relatiooebip  to  the 
king's  children  (by  Anne  Hyde)  might  have  moved 
his  majesty  to  pardon  him,  which  would  have  been 
the  moat  effectual  confutation  of  the  bold  repartee; 
but  be  signed  hii  death-warrant  instead.^  Sir  John 
Cochrane,  who  bad  alao  beau  taken,  was  condemn- 
ed to  be  banged  at  the  cross  of  Edinbui^ ;  bnt  be 
seemed  "timorous  and  penitent;"  he  made  some 
diacloeuras,  was  sent  up  to  London,  and,  after  he 
had  been  for  some  time  closeted  with  the  king,  it 
was  given  out  that  the  matters  be  hod  discovered 
were  of  such  importance  as  to  have  merited  the 
royal  pardon.  "  It  was  said,"  adds  Burnet,  '>  be 
bod  discovered  their  negotiationa  with  the  £lector 
of  Brandenburg  and  tho  Prince  of  Orange ;  but 
this  was  a  pretense  only  to  conceal  the  bargain,  for 
the  prince  told  me  be  had  never  once  seen  him." 
According  to  the  same  authority,  the  bargain  was 
an  offer  of  <£5000  to  James's  prieeti,  who  wanted 
a  stock  of  money,  and  ao  interposed.  Some  other 
executioas  took  phee  in  ScoUand  on  acconnt  of 
Argyle's  wretched  incurrion ;  and  the  Earl  of  Bal- 
carras  was  sent  into  O^oway,  and  the  other  west- 
ern afaires,  with  a  commiaaion  of  Gre  and  swmd 
against  the  resetters  "  of  the  rebels.  All  matters 
were  conducted  in  the  most  savage  and  brutal  spirit; 
the  okl  feuds  of  the  rival  clans  were  encouraged, 
and  hereditary  enemies,  scarcely  more  civilized 
than  the  red  Indians,  were  let  looae  upon  one 
another.  Charles  Campbell,  Argyle's  second  son, 
was  takeo,  Ij'ing  sick  of  a  fever  in  Argylesbire ;  and 
the  Marquis  of  Atbol,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
Campbell's,  by  virtue  of  his  justiciary  power,  ra- 
solved  to  bang  him,  though  atill  in  a  raging  fever, 
at  bis  father's  gate  at  Inverary;  but  tlie  privy 
council,  at  the  intercession  of  snndiy  ladies,  in- 
cluding his  wife,  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  who  had 
contrived  his  father's  eacape  from  Edinburgh  Cas- 
tle, stopped  Mb  execution,  and  ordered  the  fuisoner 
to  be  brought  to  Edinburgh.  His  brother,  Mr.  John 
Campbell,  and  one  of  his  cousins,  finding  that  they 
could  no  longer  conceal  themselves,  went  disguised 
in  vlFomen's  riding-habits  to  my  Lord  Dun^rtoo, 
and.  falling  at  his  feet,  discovered  themselves. 
This  general,  who  had  some  humanity,  signed  an 
order  constituting  them  prisoners  in  Stirling,  with 
the  liberty  of  the  whole  (»8tle,  and  trusted  them 
with  the  carrying  of  the  order  without  any  guard  : 
at  which  the  secret  committee  were  sorely  oflbnd- 
ed.  Some  of  the  common  prisooen  and  other 
Highlanders  were  by  the  privy  council  delivered  to 
Mr.  George  Scott,  of  Pitlocby,  and  other  planters 
in  New  Jersey,  Jamaica,  dec.;  "but,  conildering 
that  some  of  them  were  more  perverse  in  mincing 
the  king's  authority  than  others,  they  ordained 
these,  to  the  number  of  for^,  to  hare  a  piece  of 
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their  Ing  (ear)  cut  off  by  tfae  hRDgmnD.  and  tlie 
women  diaowaing  the  king  to  be  bornt  id  the  sbool- 
der,  that  if  aoy  of  them  Tetareed  thej  might  be 
knowD  by  that  mark,  aod  hanged." ' 

Instaad  of  tlx  days,  it  waa  a  month  before  the 
lingering  Monmouth  set  iail  from  the  Texel.  with 
aboDt  eighty  officera  and  a  hondred  and  fifly  fiiHow- 
ais  of  TarioiM  kinds,  Sci^h  and  Enj^ish.  Lord 
St^r,  who  bod  fled  from  granny  of  James 
when  Duke  or  York  and  commissioner  in  Seotlaedt 
did  not  join  ibe  expeditiim ;  bnt  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toon,  a  fugitive  for  the  same  cause,  Sir  Patrick 
Home,  aod  Lord  Grey,  who'  had  escapad  irom  the 
*«y  gates  of  the  Tower  when  arrested  for  the 
Rye-Hoase  plot,  embarked  with  Monmouth.  It  is 
HMid  that  Fletcher,  who  had  &r  more  head  and 
heart  than  any  of  his  adherents,  dissuaded  the 
duke  from  the  eaterprise*  as  being  desperate  and 
premature,  and  that  the  infamous  Lord  Grey  urged 
him  to  it.  There  is  a  suspicion,  amounting  almost 
to  a  certainty,  that  James's  son-io'taw,  the  Prince 
of  OrangBt  encouraged  anderhand  the  espedtttons 
of  Argyle  aod  Honmoath.  Insigoificaot  as  wer« 
the  iweparatioiM,  some  mmors  them  had  reached 
England;  but  when  James's  ambaasador  remon- 
strated, the  prince  pretended  to  give  no  credit  to 
the  reports.  James  then  insisted  with  the  Datch 
that  they  should  seise  all  the  British  rebels  who 
had  at  any  time  taken  refuge  among  them ;  bnt 
Fagel  in  public,  and  the  flrinee  in  private,  opposed 
this  sppticatioD,  which  few  independent  states  would 
have  listened  to.  He  then  applied  for  the  British 
regiments  which  had  been  left  io  the  service  of  the 
Dutch ;  bnt  here  William  contrived  to  throw  difii- 
eolties  and  delays  in  tfae  way ;  and,  soon  after,  be 
offered  to  go  himself  into  England,  with  his  own 
g;aards,  to  asaiBt  his  dear  father-in-law.  Jamea, 
who  probably  suspected  firom  Hie  beginning  that 
William  was  aiming  at  the  power  and  consequence 
which  would  have  attended  his  becoming  ao  um- 
pire ID  this  quarrel,  sent  him  this  ambiguous  answer 
— "  that  it  was  more  for  Uie  king's  interest  be  should 
remain  where  he  was."  ' 

Six  days  before  Argyle's  cspture,  Monmouth  and 
his  small  band  landed  at  Lyme,  io  Dorsetshire.  It 
WBl  a  beautiful  day  in  June,  and  do  enemy  was  in 
sight.  Tliey  landed  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  Monmouth,  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on  abore, 

>  Landarof  PiraDUinhall.  He  >dda,"whleh  MrcrilrwM  bII  per- 
fcmed  thw  day,  Avgatt  Stit,  1W9.'* 

■  Diapatchet  of  D'Annit  aul  OrlMM,  footed  hj  D»|i7npla.  It 
im  canaio,  hvwever,  that  lOina  of  the  Briiiah  tnopa  came  over  from 
Hdlaad,  thoagh  in  a  diialhctcd  hamor,  and  too  lata  to  lake  any  part 
in  the  canpaifa.  0&  ih«  M  of  Jaly  the  king,  ia  wriuof  to  the  Piinoa 
of  Orante,  uentiMii  the  arriTal  of  tone  Sraitch  tioopa,  which,  it  mf- 
pwn,  had  juct  bean  luded  at  GravcMnd.  The;  were  to  march  on 
Um  4ih  10  Honadow,  and  ao  fiirward,  accntdinK  to  the  BoranwBU  of 
the  nbela.  Bnt  the  battle  of  BedgeBoor  wa*  fouffat  on  the  6th.  Un- 
der the  dele  of  the  SlU  of  July,  Lauder  of  Fauauinball  ha*  the  follow- 
ing elgnilirant  entry:  "The  king  having  called  over  the  three  Scot* 
ngf  menta  in  HoUud  to  Bagland,  to  a«iet  him  againat  Munmonth,  and 
thoy  betag  now  on  a  dry  touA,  nauy  of  the  onmoa  eoldinn  deaartad, 
am)  ran  away  with  their  ofllceia'  clothoi,  tnouey,  and  anni,  after  they 
had  been  at  the  eipenM  of  taking  then  on ;  therefore  the  privy  coon- 
an  aet,  diw;bai|«d  any,  and  eapadnlly  the  ooonuDdm  of  the 
MndingfafoHin  •ooUaod.toBcninortakaiaaivarthne  raaawayi 
and  deMtter*  withoot  paam  tnm  thai  r  oommandan,  and  Io  keep  them 
piiaonara  till  thay  ba  redolhrMnd  to  tbeta  eaptaina  Making  mntila."— 

JhCMfMW. 


fell  upon  his  kneea  and  returned  thanks  for  the  dan- 
gers they  bad  escaped.  Having  collected  his  little 
band  on  the  sands,  he  marched  into  the  town  and 
set  op  his  staodard'in  the  market-place.  Upon  be- 
ing asked  what  was  Uie  oi^ect  of  bis  expedition,  be 
replied  that  it  was  to  secure  the  Protestant  religion 
and  to  extirpate  popery.  AUtired  by  this  aasnranee, 
and  by  his  agreeidde  person  and  mannora^  people 
began  to  flock  to  him  in  great  nnmbera*  demanding 
arroa  and  oflicors.  No  time  was  kwt  io  spreading 
abroad  Tfae  I>ecIaration  of  James,  dnke  of  Hoa- 
mooth,  and  the  Doblemen,  gentlemen,  and  commons 
now  in  arms  for  the  defense  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion and  TtDdicatioo  of  the  laws,  rights,  snd  fmvi- 
leges  of  England  from  the  invasion  made  upon  them, 
and  for  delivering  the  nation  from  the  usurpation  aod 
tyranny  of  James,  duke  of  York."  This  deehtrstion 
is  attributed  to  the  bitter  pen  of  Fergoson.  It  set 
forth  that,  for  many  years  past,  the  power  of  the 
crown  had  been  applied  wholly  to  the  destmctioo 
of  the  people's  liberties;  that  this  notorioDs  perver- 
sion was  mainly  owing  to  the  I>nke  of  York,  a  man 
of  immodento  ambitioa,  who  was  panting  after  ab- 
Bolnte  dominrani  and  desiring  to  Intiwlaea  popiiA 
idohtiy  in  order  to  obtain  it;  Uiat  Ihe  eonstitnAm 
itself  had  given  way  and  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
bis  oppressive  administration;  that  pariiamenta  bsd 
been  corrupted ;  Uiat  a  bribed  parliament  had  anr- 
rendered  the  comnmnd  of  the  militia,  while  the  peo- 
ple had  been  made  to  part  with  the  power  of  elect- 
ing the  sheriffs,  and  that  by  these  two  cansea  tbe 
people  bad  become  naked  of  all  defense ;  that  the 
laws  intended  for  the  preservation  of  ProtAstantiam 
and  the  suppreMion  of  popery  had,  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  judges,  been  turned  against  Protestants; 
that  comipt  sheriffs  had  procured  corrupt  or  dsvisfa 
juries;  tint  by  these  aod  otlier  means,  such  as  pla- 
cing and  disphcing  judges,  proroguing  and  dnsolviBg 
parliamenta  at  their  wiU  aod  pleasure,  the  said  Dnke 
of  York  and  the  rest  of  tlie  oonBpiratora  fand  been 
enabled  to  prosecute  their  arbitrary  and  tyrannicsl 
purposes  withoot  fear  of  panisfameot.  Then,  de- 
scending to  particulars,  it  charged  Jamea,  duke  of 
York,  with  the  burning  of  London  (it  was  well  they 
did  not  charge  him  with  the  plague);  with  the  shnt- 
ting  up  of  the  Exchequer,  whereby  the  people  were 
defrauded  of  t£l,300,000  and  upward ;  with  tbe 
breach  of  the  triple  lesgue,  whereby  Europe  bad 
been  involved  in  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  aod 
the  Protestant  interest  on  Ae  continent  almost  ru- 
ined ;  with  the  popish  plot,  and  tfaa  morder  of  Sir 
Edmondbnry  Godfrey ;  wiUi  tiio  many  fin-ged  phili 
tnmed  agalost  the  pittriota;  with  thevkrieat  seinog 
ofoharters  of  corporations;  with  the  barbarous  mor* 
dor  of  Ardiurt  earl  of  Essex,  io  the  Tower,  and  of 
several  other  persona,  to  conceal  that  murder;  with 
the  most  unjust  condemnation  of  William  Lord  Raft- 
sell,  and  Colooel  Algernon  Sidney  ;  with  the  illegal 
delivety  of  the  popish  lorda  out  of  the  Tower;  with 
the  unparalleled  execution  snd  murder  of  Sir  Thom- 
as Armstrong,  without  a  trial ;  with  the  elodiog  and 
breaking  through  the  act  for  calling  and  faotdioi 
a  parliament  once  in  three  years ;  and,  finally,  witb 
poisoniog  the  late  king,  Cfaarlea  II.,  to  pwent  tbs 
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discovery  and  punishmeDtof  the  murder  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  «od  to  ranke  way  for  the  said  Duke  of 
York  to  the  throne.  In  these  charges  falsehood 
was  mingled  with  setf>evideDt  truths,  yet  the  docu- 
meot  was  oot  the  less  suited  to  the  passions  nod  in- 
tellect of  an  ill-ioforined  people.  It  went  oo  to  de- 
clare that  the  whole  seriM  of  James's  life  had  been 
ODB  coQtiDDed  eODspimey  agiiiiwt  the  people  and 
their  religioo ;  that  throagh  faia  means  Englishmen 
had  become  tfae  scorn  and  reproach  of  sarroonding 
nations;  that  since  his  iotrudiog  into  the  throne  he 
had  made  an  impudent  and  barefaced  aTOwal  of  the 
Romish  religion  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  realm,  had  arbitrarily  seized  the  customs,  had 
sttempted  the  otter  subversioo  of  alt  law  and  libflrty 
by  packing  togetheri  through  illegal  charters,  false 
returns,  and  other  corrupt  menus,  a  company  of 
men  which  he  atyled  a  parliament.  (By  this  Inst 
clause  the  existing  pnrliameat  was  ioceosed  against 
die  inrader.)  The  declaratioo  then  called  upon  all 
patriot!  and  ProtestaotB  to  have  recoarae  to  arma  aa 
the  sole  meaos  of  redress;  affirmed  that  Monmouth 
and  his  fVieads  had  not  rushed  on  that  erael  experi- 
ment from  any  corrupt  or  private  motive,  bat.  as 
was  knowo  to  Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts, 
out  of  necessity,  for  self-preservation  and  to  pre- 
aerva  their  country  from  utter  ruin  ;  that  for  these 
caoses  Uiey  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  York  a  traitor, 
a  tyrant,  n  popish  usurper,  a  murderer,  and  an  ene- 
my to  all  things  that  are  good,  and  had  come  to  an 
eogagement  never  to  capitulate  or  treat  with  the 
dubfl,  nor  separate  themselves  or  Iny  down  their 
irnis  till  they  had  restored  liberty  and  the  Protes- 
tast  retigiou,  and  secured  these  rights  and  privileges: 
1.  That  DO  Protestant  of  what  persaasioo  soever 
Bfaoald  be  molested  for  the  exercise  of  religion.  S. 
That  parliament  should  be  aonaally  chosen  and  held, 
lod  should  Dot  be  prorogued,  dissolved,  or  discon- 
tinaed  within  the  year  till  petitions  were  answered 
lud  grievances  redressed.  3.  That  sberiffii  should 
iDuually  be  elected  by  the  county  freeholders — that 
the  Militia  Act  should  be  repealed,  and  some  way 
found  for  setUing  the  militia,  which  should  be  com- 
manded by  the  sheriflfs;  and  that  no  other  standing 
force  should  ever  be  allowed  without  coosent  of  par- 
kment.  4.  That  the  Corporation  Act  should  be 
repealed,  and  the  corporaUons  restored  to  their  an- 
cient charters  and  freedoms.  All  the  hte  quo  war- 
T«afojadgDMDta,aod  alt  surrendera  of  charters  made 
by  a  comtpt  and  perjured  faction,  were  declared  to 
be  anil  and  void  in  law,  and  the  old  charters  still 
|Dod  and  valid;  all  boneat  harasses  and  freemen 
were  invited  to  reassume  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  belonged  to  them,  and  were  assured  that  they 
Would  now  be  delivered  from  those  court  parasites 
lod  toBtrumeots  of  tyranny  that  had  been  set  up  to 
oppress  them;  destruction  was  deuounced  against 
all  that  contiooed  to  adhere  to  the  tyrant  and  usurp- 
er, but  mercy  promised  to  any  of  his  former  tools 
who  should  atone  for  their  past  misconduct  by  joio- 
■ag  in  tfae  present  great  work  of  redeeming  their 
coQDtry.  After  all  this  it  was  declared,  in  the  name 
«f  the  Bufce  of  Monmouth*  and  as  by  and  for  him- 
wlfi  that,  tbongh  it  had  been,  and  attU  was,  believed 


that  he  had  a  legitimate  right  to  the  three  crowns, 
of  which  he  made  no  doubt  to  be  able  to  give  the 
world  full  satisfaction,  notwiUistanding  the  means 
used  by  the  late  king  his  father,  upon  popish  mo- 
tivea,  and  at  the  instigatioD  of  the  Dnke  of  York,  to 
weaken  and  obscure  it;  yet  aneh  was  tfae  genero^ 
ly  of  fais  own  nature,  and  the  love  fae  bora  the  na- 
tion, whose  welfiire  and  settlement  he  infinitely  pre- 
ferred to  what  merefy  concerned  himself,  that  he 
woukl  for  the  present  wave  all  disputes  aa  to  that 
matter,  and  leave  bis  rights  and  pretensions  and  the 
settiing  of  the  government  to  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  a  properly  elected  and  free  parliament.  This 
revival  of  a  most  idle  and  exploded  pretension  was 
calculated  to  make  Monmouth  many  implacable  en- 
emies in  Holland  as  welt  as  in  England;  but  ban- 
dredsof  the  unthinking  men  that  surrounded  him  at 
this  moment  were  encouraged  and  flattered  by  the 
belief  that  Lucy  Walters  had  been  the  late  king's 
wife,  and  that  the  legitimate  blood  of  rt^al^  ran  in 
the  veins  of  Monmouth.  The  adveutnrer  had  flat* 
tered  himself  with  hopes  of  being  instant^  jmnad 
by  the  lords  Macclesfield,  Brandon,  Delamere,  and 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Whig  principle* ; 
but  none  appeared.  Trenchard,  of  Tannton,  who 
was  afterward  secretary  of  state  to  King  William, 
fled  into  Holland,  instead  of  going,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised, to  Monmouth;  and  even  Wildman,  that  wild 
plotter  who  had  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the 
Rye-House  plot,  failed  in  his  appointment.  With 
money  the  adventurer  was  wholly  unprovided,  and 
his  supply  of  arms  was  very  insufficient.  But  the 
yeomanry  and  peasantry  were  enthusiastic,  and  a 
man  of  more  mihtary  genius  and  superior  daring 
might  have  done  wonders  with  the  first  heat  of  this 
eothusiasra.  One  of  James's  favorites,  the  French 
Earl  of  Feversham,  had  thrown  a  detachment  of 
reguhr  troops  into  Bridport,  •  town  about  sue  miles 
from  Lyme.  Monmonth  detached  abont  three  hun- 
dred men  to  storm  that  town,  which  they  did  with 
admirable  spirit.  But  the  infamous  Lord  Grey,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  command,  deserted  his  men 
at  the  first  brush ;  and.  galloping  back  to  Lyme,  car- 
ried the  news  of  a  defeat,  when  bis  party  had  ac- 
tually obtained  a  victory.  Monmouth,  astonished, 
exclaimed  to  Captain  Matthews,  "  What  shall  I  do 
with  Lord  Grey?"  Matthews  replied  hke  s  soldier, 
"  Yon  are  the  only  general  in  Europe  who  would 
ask  such  a  question."  Monmouth,  however,  dared 
not  venture  to  offend  the  man  of  greatest  rank  and 
property  he  had  with  him ;  and,  even  after  this  dia-  - 
graceful  exhU>itioD,  he  intrusted  Grey  with  the  com- 
mand  of  his  cavalry.*  But  after  thus  trusting  the 
worst  man  with  him,  fae  lost  fais  best  man  1^  a  cir- 
cumstance over  which  he  had  no  control.  This  waa 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  was  equally  able  with  tfae 
sword  and  the  pen,  who  was  at  once  ^  soldier  and 
scholar,  an  orator  nod  a  statesman,  with  notions  far 
above  the  low  level  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
In  the  general  want  of  the  matlriel  for  a  campaign, 
Fletcher  wanted  a  war-borae,  and  laid  claim  to  one 
which  was  mounted  by  Dare  of  Taunton,  who  had 
escaped  from  tfae  persecutions  of  the  court  in  lG83t 
1  FttTfum*!  tccosM.— Burnt. 
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■nd  wbo  l»d  now  come  to  jno  HonmoDtfa  with  a 
eoDBiderable  body  of  volunteerB. 

A,  quarrel  ensued,  and  Sure  not  only  used  very 
provoking  language,  but  also  made  uie  of  his  cane ; 
Upon  which  the  proud  Scot  preaeoted  bis  pietol  and 
abot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Dare's  followers  went 
in  a  body  to  the  duke  to  demand  vengeance;  and 
Monmouth  was  obliged  to  dismiss  Fletcher  and  to 
bare  him.amuggled  on  board  a  vessel.  The  catae- 
tfof^e  WM,  of  course,  attended  by  other  bad  conse- 
queacea.  Nevortheleaa,  oa  the  15th  of  Juoe,  four 
(lays  after  hia  ianding,  the  duke  marched  from  Lyme 
with  a  force  that  had  iacreaaed  to  aear  three  thou- 
aand  mao.  Hia  progress  waa  watched  by  aereral 
bodies  of  militia,  who  had  no  iocUnatioo  to  engage, 
and  whom  he  was  equally  dtsiocliBed  to  attack ;  con- 
ceiving it,  as  he  said,  to  be  his  business  not  to  fight, 
but  to  march  on.  He  passed  through  Axmioster, 
and  encamped  io  a  good  position,  between  that  town 
and  Chard,  in  Somersetshire.  On  the  16th  he  was 
at  Chard,  aod  there,  it  appears,  the  first  proposition 
was  made  for  proclaiming  him  king  by  right  of  birth. 
It  is  said  that  FergosoD  made  the  proposal,  and  that 
Lord  Grey,  Monmouth's  evil  genins,  seconded  it; 
bat  that  it  was  easily  run  down  then  by  those  who 
were  agaioat  it.  From  Chard  the  inaargenta,  whose 
leaders  were  alrewly  diatraeted  by  conflicting  Tiewa, 
proceeded  to  the  pleosaDt  town  of  TaDDton.  where 
the  Fnitestanc  disaentara  were  numerous  and  en- 
thuriastict  and  the  kiog  and  his  niaaaea  held  in  ab- 
horrence. Here  Monmouth'*  reception  was  flat- 
tering io  the  extreme.  All  cbtsses  of  the  inhabit- 
ants welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer  sent  from  Heaven : 
the  poor  rent  the  air  with  their  joyful  acclaioations ; 
the  rich  opened  their  bouses  to  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  supplied  his  little  army  with  meat  aod 
drink.  His  path  was  strewed  with  flowers — the 
wiodowi  were  crowded  with  ladies  waving  their 
haodkerchiefs — and  a  lovely  deputation,  more  pleas- 
ing to  young  eyes  than  aldermen  io  coats  of  scarlet 
or  than  jodgea  in  their  ermines,  waited  upon  the 
haadsome  hero.  It  eoasistod  of  twenty-six  young 
maideo*  of  the  beat  families  io  all  Taunton,  who 
preaeoted  him,  io  the  name  of  their  townsmen,  with 
colors  and  amUems  wrought  by  their  own  fair 
handa,  and  with  a  Bible,  kneeling  aa  ihey  gave 
them.  The  course  of  his  life  bad  been  neither  very 
moral  Qor  very  devout,  but  Monmouth  kissed  the 
holy  book,  and  said  that  he  bad  come  to  defend  the 
truth  contained  in  it,  and  to  senl  it  with  his  blood  if 
-there  was  occasion.  From  thus  taking  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  a  part  of  the  tfyle-royal,  it 
was  but  a  step  to  take  the  title  of  King,  aod  this, 
either  throogh  his  own  impatience  or  the  advioe  of 
evil  coQDBelors,  Monmouth  did  at  Taunton  on  the 
20th  of  June.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  had  collected  the  militia 
to  oppoee  him,  intimating  that  it  was  his  royal  will 
and  pleasure  that  he  should  desist  from  all  hoatility 
and  force  a^inst  him  and  all  bis  loving  Bubjects, 
aod  repair  immediately  to  his  royal  camp,  where  he 
would  not  fail  of  meeting  with  a  very  kind  recep- 
tion. The  alternative  was,  of  coarse,  treason  and 
ita  penaltiei  agunat  Albemarle  and  all  in  ami  ander 


his  command.   By  the  same  tmmpet  which  carried 

Monmouth's  letter  Albemarle  sent  bis  aoawer  »  For 
James  Scott,  late  Duke  of  Moomonth,"  telling  him 
Uut  James  II.,  brother  to  his  late  dear  master  King 
Charles,  was  lawful  kiog ;  aod  tliat,  whenever  Ihey 
met,  he  doubted  not  the  justice  of  his  cause  would 
snfficiently  convince  Monmouth  that  be  had  better 
bare  lef^  this  rebellion  alone,  and  not  have  pnt  ibe 
nation  to  ao  much  trouble.  On  the  21st  of  Juoe, 
the  invader  declared  Albemarle  a  rebel,  &c.'  Sev- 
eral reasons  were  urged  tot  MoomoDtli'e  aaanming 
the  title  of  lung,'  but  there  wero  indiapatably  many 
and  much  more  cogent  reasons  agunat  that  nia- 
glorioua  assumption.  Many  of  those  who  followed 
bim,  or  who  fiivored  him  in  secret*  atill  worshiped 
the  hereditary  rights  of  kiogship,  and  not  a  few  re- 
tained a  lingering  aod  desperate  sffection  for  re- 
publican iuBtitutioDS.  These  opposite  classes  were 
equally  dissatisfied.  "  The  commonwealth-men,'' 
says  Mr.  Fox,  were  dissatisfied,  of  course,  with 
the  principle  of  the  measure ;  the  favorers  of  hered- 
itary right  held  it  in  abhorrence,  and  considered  it 
as  a  kind  of  sacrilegioaa  profanation;  nor,  area 
among  those  who  considered  monarchy  io  a  more 
rational  light,  and  as  a  magistracy  instituted  for  ttie 
good  of  the  people,  could  it  be  at  all  ag;reeable  that 
such  a  mikfptitnte  should  be  elected  1^  the  amy 
Uiat  had  thronged  to  bis  standard,  or  by  tbe  partie* 
ular  partiality  of  a  provincial  town."  Mwaover,  Ibe 
partisans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wbo  were  already 
pretty  uumerous,  considered  it  as  an  inexeusabls  u- 
friogement  of  the  rights  of  James's  eldest  daughter, 
Mary,  princess  of  Orange,  who,  by  birth  and  by 
Protestantism,  stood  iodisputably  next  in  order  of 
succession ;  for  the  story  of  Monmouth  *e  legitimscy 

>  Latton  from  MS8.  (n  tba  Britirii  MsMvm,  pnUiilud  ra  Sir  Hfnrr 
BIIu'k  CoIlMtiM. 

*  Feigaion  lUtM  tlut  it  wu  not  liam  ambilum  ikU  HoanMitk 
choM,  U  th*t  juDclurc,  tn  take  the  rojil  iijla,  bat  lb  at  it  praoteM 
rrom  a  necanilf  he  croceived  himwlf  under  m  order  the  better  ii>  •(- 
talnthe  eodeef  UideduMun:  sad  Ibal  ht  Jodfed  it  HtMcitiiflbp 
eaemy  too  nmcli  adraatafe  to  leave  tbe  Dake  of  York,  it  /»tl»  ki>(, 
in  nndiipaled  poueiiion  of  hii  title,  &c.  '*  For  whateiar  men'i  ia- 
dfaatiime  wero  tomrd  bp,  jet,  if  thej  were  anjr  waja  eafaeiiMu,  tbtj  i 
oMild  Mt  bnl  ea*  ■  mt  diflmMM  btweea  sdheriag  to  ike  Dake 

which  the  Doka  of  H onneolh,  wiihint  uenviac  Ae  mm  tt 
king,  Cpald  not  throatCD  to  puniih  u  a  crime  and  tiie  proMotinf  hit 
praca'e  Inleraat,  while  It  vat  braniled  with  tbe  oame  and  iluod  Ii>lil< 
to  lha  panaltiee  of  bicb  iTaaeon,  AoGunUnsIr  he  h«d  sot  eBlj  mnrngf 
(ram  great  gentlemeB,  bat  wu  told  bj  Mveral  n«B-«anfBraia(  aiaiUeii 
that  cams  into  the  camp,  that,  anleia  he  took  the  etyle  of  luaf,  aoee 
who  bad  enatee  to  luce  would  reotare  tberoeelvee  in  hiaqoarrel.  Tb>i 
I  heard  olten  eaid  by  many."  Mr.  Vat  reaoone  that,  ai  tbe  preenit 
coklneee  Tiiibla  among  tbe  Whif  nobility  might  be  inpnted  to  (h*  il- 
diuinctoeu  of  Monmouth'*  declaratione  with  reapect  to  whM  wu  IB- 
tended  to  be  tbe  future  gorenment,  it  wai  natural  for  hiei  te  atweipl 
to  remove  thie  by  fuller  eipUnation.  "Men  wolooe  tor  moMfchy 
nignt  not  cbooae  to  embark  without  tome  Mrtain  pledge  that  lb«it  ft- 
vorite  farm  ihoalcl  be  pnnerred.  They  woald  alto  expect  to  be  uii*> 
fled  wrch  retpeet  to  the  penon  whom  their  anai,  if  tDGeeeafal,  wri*  u 
plane  npon  Ibe  throne.  To  promiae,  therefore,  the  eoatiaaue*  i4  a 
monarchical  eftabliihrnent,  and  to  deiignata  the  fatare  noearch, 
•eeneJ  to  lie  Decenary  fur  the  purpoae  of  acquiring  ariiilocratiul  •tp' 
port.  Whatever  might  be  tbe  intrinaie  weight  oif  Ihii  atguKftt.  it  | 
eaeily  aade  iia  way  with  KcBDonth  in  Ua  stent  artiMtiaa.  n* 
aepirinf  temper  of  mind,  which  ie  tbe  natunl  cunaeqiieaca  «f  pfil" 
favor  and  luccen,  produced  in  him  a  diipiiaitioa  tn  liaten  to  toy  >of- 
geetion  wbioh  tended  to  hie  elevntkm  and  agtrandiMBMM ;  tad  ■hea 
ha  coald  peranade  himaalf  npoa  reaeoaa  ^eeiooe  at  let*  that  Ike 
meaiure  which  would  moit  gratify  hia  anpiring  deeire*  would  h*>  ■! 
the  lame  time,  a  itmke  of  the  aouudnet  pnltcy,  it  i*  not  to  be  woodirrd 
at  that  it  waa  tmmediatriy  and  impalieally  adeplad.**- JHtMry  tf  tU 
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was  too  gross  to  impose  on  nay  but  the  Talgat.  If 
this  weak  and  aabappy  iiwd  got  himself  called  king 
for  the  rouoiw  aasigoed  by  Ferguson,  and  fancied 
by  Foi,  tha  effect  of  that  measare  mnst  have  been 
■  cniel  diBsppoiDtmeot.  The  nobility  and  wealthy 
gentry  still  stood  alottf.  Not  a  single  ooblemaD  »• 
paired  to  his  baaaer.  Yet,  still  indulgiog  io  one  of 
tba  wmt  prerogativet  of  n^alty,  Honmonth,  on 
the  31at  of  Jane,  proclaimed  all  the  members  of  the 
pariiaineat  thee  sittiDg  as  traitors,  and  israed  n  dee- 
luvtion  about  collecting  the  revenue.  Another  fatal 
nistske  arose  oat  of  his  notions  about  the  art  of  war, 
ID  which  ha  coosidered  himself  a  great  proficient. 
He  kMt  time  in  drilling  his  raw  levies,  not  knowing, 
or  not  reflecting  upon  the  fact,  that  a  very  little 
drilliDg  is  infloitely  worse  in  such  cases  than  Oooe 
at  nil;  he  stopped  his  men  in  the  ardor  of  the 
tmreh  to  form  them  in  lines  and  columns,  nod  to 
ttRch  them  tactics  and  discipline  which  only  puz- 
tled  them.  The  days  he  thua  lost  W(fra  altogether 
isaafficieat  fbr  coDfuting  mechanics  and  fiirmers* 
nsn  into  disciplined  troops ;  bat  they  were  sufficient 
la  iUow  the  already  disciplined  troops  of  the  king  to 
cooeeotnite.  On  the  29d  of  Jane  he  adTsneed  from 
Taunton  to  Bridgewater,  where  he  was  jHoclniroed 
I  leeood  time,  the  mayor  and  burgesses  assiatiog  in 
tbrir  formalities.  Here  he  divided  his  forces  into 
fix  regiments,  and  formed  two  tolerably  good  troops 
ODt  of  about  a  thousand  horse  that  followed  him. 
But  still  Done  of  the  grandees  either  joined  him  or 
seDt  bim  money  and  arms,  for  the  want  of  which  he 
was  every  day  forced  to  dismiss  hundreds  or  thon- 
tanJs  of  the  populace  who  crowded  to  his  quarters. 
It  wns  said  that  be  was  more  discouraged  with  (he 
dimitpointmenlB  that  befell  him  on  the  one  band — 
ibat  is,  io  the  shyness  of  the  Whig  nobility — than 
he  WAS  elated  with  the  soceesses  and  plaudits  he 
Dwt  with  on  the  other.  From  Bridgewater  he 
nurcbed  to  Glastonbury,  and  thence  to  Wells, 
where  be  wee  again  proclaimed.  Here  be  resolved 
to  cross  the  Mendip  Hilla,  and  to  push  forward  for 
Bri«tot,  in  the  hope  of  taking  that  importnot  city  by 
a  coup  de  main,  if  not  without  any  opposition.  He 
tnlted  at  ShiptoD  Mallet,  aod  comrountcHted  his 
project  to  his  officers,  who,  after  some  diacnssion, 
■greed  timt  the  attack  shoald  be  made  oo  the  Glou- 
cestershire side  of  Bristol,  aod,  with  that  view,  that 
iKe  river  Avon  should  be  passed  at  Cainabam,  or 
Keyuham-bridge,  a  few  miles  from  Bath.  On 
their  march  from  Sbiptoo  Mallet,  the  'stragglers 
in  the  rear  were  harassed  by  a  party  of  horse  and 
■Ingoons,  whO)  however,  caudously  and  even  tim- 
Mly  avoided  any  serious  engagement.  At  night  the 
Monmonthites  lodged  quietly  at  the  vlllRge  of  Feos- 
funf.  On  the  following  morning,  before  sunrise,  n 
■tftflcbment  wns  thrown  forward  to  secure  Keyos- 
hnm-bridge.  and,  upon  their  approach,  a  troop  of  the 
(ilouceatershire  militia  fled  with  precipitation,  leav-  j 
>i)S  two  horses  and  one  man  behind  tbem.  The 
bndge  had  been  broken  to  prevent  the  passage;  but  ^ 
■t  was  soon  repaired,  and  before  noon  Moamonth 
sod  his  army  crossed  the  Avon,  and  were  in  fan 
march  to  Bristol,  which  he  determined  to  attack  the 
eotDiog  night ;  but,  pmently,  he  called  a  halt.  Ae- 
voL.  in  18 


cording  to  some  accoants  he  was  deterred  by  learn- 
ing that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  bad  decbtred  to  the 
citiseos  of  Bristol  thitt  he  would  set  fire  to  their 
town  if  they  attempted  an  insurrection ;  sccording 
to  others,  heavy  rains,  and  the  hopes  of  lulling  the 
enemy  by  a  retrograde  movement  into  a  false  secn- 
ri^,  determined  the  retreat  Some  of  the  active 
partisans  said  the  linger  of  Qod  waa  in  it — that 
&eir  eooBahations  were  overruled  to  their  own 
rain ;  Sot  this  was  the  top  of  their  prosperity,  and 
yet  all  the  while  not  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  more 
had  come  to  tbeir  assistance.  They  fell  back  into 
Keynsham,  where  their  quarters  were  beat  up  by 
two  strong  detachments  of  horse,  who  entered  the 
town  unawares  fi-om  two  opposite  quarters.  Mon- 
mouth lost  fonrteen  men  and  a  captain  of  horse ; 
but  the  royalists  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  three 
or  four  prisoners.  That  evening  it  was  resolved  to 
atMtndon  the  enterprise  upon  Bristol,  and  to  make 
for  Wiltshire,  where  Monmouth  expected  to  be 
joined  by  such  nombera  aawoald  enable  him  confi- 
dently to  offer  battle  to  the  myal  army.  Passiag  by 
Bath,  they  summoned  that  place;  but  the  people 
□ot  only  refasad  but  treated  the  heraM  great 
barbarity.  Moomontfa  then  wheeled  about  fur  Phil, 
ipa  Norton,  hoping  to  Btreogthen  himself  by  desert- 
ers from  the  several  bodies  of  county  militia  that  hov- 
ered round  him  under  the  commands  of  the  dukes 
of  Albemarle,  Somerset,  and  Beaufort,  k)rdd-lieu- 
tenants  of  the  western  counties.  At  Philips  Norton 
the  insurgent  horse,  consisting  of  men  of  rather  bet* 
ter  condition,  were  quartered  inside  the  town,  and 
the  foot  in  the  fields  outside.  On  the  preceding 
day  (the  25th  of  Jnoe)  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able rising  in  Frome,  headed  by  a  bold  constable, . 
who  posted  op  Monmouth's  dedaration  in  the  mar- 
ket-place; and  many  people  flocked  in  from,  the- 
neighboring  towns  of  Westbuty  and  Warminster, 
most  of  ihem  armed  with  no  better  weapons  thac 
scythes,  plowshares,  and  pitchforks.  But  the  Earl ' 
of  Pembroke,  entering  the  town  with  a  hundred- 
end  sixty  horse  aod  forty  musketeers,  completely 
dispersed  this  rabble  rout,  and  threw  a  damp  upon 
the  spirits  of  the  pessnntry.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  chill  had  reached  the  never  overooufrdent 
heart  of  Monmouth  himself,  aod  at  Philips  Nortee 
he  begao  bitterly  to  complain  of  broken  promises 
and  B  want  of  resolution.  Though  now  upon  the 
confines  of  Wiltshire,  none  of  those  bodies  of  horse 
upon  whose  jnnction  he  had  calcniatod  made  their 
appearance,  and  some  of  those  already  with  farm 
began  to  desert.  Co  the  morning  of  the  37th  he 
was  roased  by  a  brisk  attack  of  the  royalists,  led  on 
by  his  half-brother,  the  yoong  Duke  of  Grafton — 
another  of  the  late  king's  illegitimAte  sons.  The 
engagement  ended  in  tlie  retreat  of  Grafton,  who 
loBt  forty  men,  and  who  was  nearly  taken  prisoner- 
himself;  but  Monmouth,  oo  the  other  side,  lost  sev- 
eral of  his  best  oflicers. 

Feversham,  who  had  moved  from  Bath,  now  drew- 
up  oo  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from  Philips  Norton 
with  nearly  the  whole  of  his  forces  and  a  small  train, 
of  artillery.  Monmouth,  who  had  only  four  fleld- 
piecea,  pnt  tliem  in  posiiion  and  opened  a  fire  which. 
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WHS  retaraed  by  Fevenham  with  tbe  same  arm. 
Neither  borse  nor  foot  charged ;  and  the  artillery 
kept  at  such  long  shot,  and  fired  so  badly,  thHt, 
tboDgb  the  caononndiDg  contioaed  oenrly  six  boars. 
MoDinoutb  only  hMt  one  mao,  and  Feversham  not 
ooe.  The  raio  again  fell  in  torrents;  and  the 
royalisto,  having,  besides,  an  aversion  to  engaging 
umoDg  hedgerows  and  inclosed  fields,  beat  a  retreat, 
after  the  least  bloody  battle  that  was  ever  fought  by 
Englishmen.  Monmooth,  instead  of  harassing  their 
rear,  lit  8  large  fire,  and  then,  under  cover  of  night, 
marched  away  to  Frome,  where  he  quartered  bis 
troops  for  two  whole  days.  Here  he  first  hoard 
certain  news  of  the  ruin  of  Argyle,  which  had  tbe 
effect  of  sinking  his  spirits  even  lower  than  they 
had  been  at  Philips  Norton.  Other  men,  as  de- 
spondent as  himself,  now  proposed  that  be  and  his 
officers  should  leave  the  army  to  shift  for  itself,  and 
fly  back  to  the  continent.  Monmouth  certaioly  eo- 
tertained  this  pusiltaDiraDnsand  dishonorable  project; 
bnt,  when  submitted  to  his  eonneil  of  officers,  it  was 
condemned  by  all  except  ooe,  nnd  was  particularly 
inveighed  against  by  the  recreant  Lord  Grey. 
Wavering  and  uncertain,  Monmouth  then  fHroposed 
proceeding  to  Warminster;  but,  deterred  by  the 
near  presence  of  the  Iting's  troops,  and  flattered  by 
an  assnrance  that  there  was  a  great  force  of  club* 
men  in  tbe  marshes  to  the  westward,  ready  to  join 
him,  he  gave  up  his  march  upon  Warminster,  and 
returned  to  Shipton  MHllet.  On  the  1st  of  July  he 
entered  Wells,  and  took  some  carriages  belonging 
to  the  royal  army:  on  the  2d  he  marched  toward 
Bridgewater  in  search  of  tbe  club-men,  and  found, 
instead  of  ten  thousand,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
On  the  3d  of  July  he  entered  Bridgewater,  whence 
many  of  his  folhiwera  went  to  Taunton,  and  other 
places  in  th6  neighborhood,  to  see  their  friends.  It 
is  said  that  almost  all  of  these  returned  according  to 
their  promise ;  but  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  bad 
been  lost,  and  apparently  no  fixed  plan  of  operations 
was  adopted,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  Gth, 
accounts  were  received  of  the  close  approach  of 
Feversham,  who  hnd  been  considerably  reioforaed. 
Monmouth  then  thought  of  retrenting,  and  of  getting, 
by  forced  marches,  into  the  countiea  of  Chester  and 
Shropshire.  In  this  intention  orders  were  given 
and  preparations  made ;  but  on  the  same  afternoon 
be  learned — what  he  bad  not  known  before — the 
true  sitnationofthfl  royal  army,  which  lay  encamped 
upon  Sedgemoor,  apparently  with  little  order.  A 
council  was  then  called,  and  a  oight-attack  suggested, 
provided  only  there  were  no  iotrencbments  round 
the  camp.  Sconta  and  some  country  people  reported 
that  there  was  no  appearance  of  intrenchments  on 
Sedgemoor.  and  the  nocturnal  attack  was  settled. 
The  troops  were  summoned  to  the  rendezvous  in 
the  castle-field  at  Bridgewater,  nnd  by  eleven  at 
night  they  were  formed  and  pnt  upon  the  march 
without  bent  of  drum,  having  received  express 
orders  not  to  fire  n  musket  till  they  were  within 
the  enemy's  lines.  The  command  of  the  borse  was 
still  istruBted  to  Grey.  Captain  Matthews  remon- 
strated, and  reminded  Monmoutli  of  that  nobleman's 
^dnct  in  tlie  efiair  of  Bridport ;  but  Monmouth 


1  replied,  I  will  not  afl^ront  my  Lord  Grey,  and  what 
I  have  given  him  in  charge  is  easy  to  be  executed  " 
Grey  rode  on  at  the  bead  of  the  cavalry  boldly 
I  enough  until  ha  came  to  a  ditch ;  Ibr  though  there 
.  were  no  intrenchments,  there  waa  a  bmad  ditch, 
i  which  serred  as  a  drain  to  the  moor,  and  of  which 
'  no  mention  had  been  made  by  the  unskiUfnl  men 
I  who  bad  surveyed  tbe  groond.  Tbe  attacking 
cavalry  were  brought  to  a  halt,  tbe  slamberiDg 
royalists  were  in  part  ronsed  by  the  noise,  a  loose 
fire  was  opened  across  the  ditch,  and  Grey  in  a 
very  short  time  turned  bis  back.  Monmouth  threw 
forward  the  van-guard  of  tbe  foot  commanded  by 
Colonel  Wade ;  but,  Instead  of  reserving  their  fire 
until  they  had  crossed  the  ditcb,  the  men  began  to 
fire  long  shots,  loosely  and  blindly,  for  tbe  night  wu 
dark :  this  allowed  Feversham  time  to  mount  his 
horse  aod  to  advance  his  foot  and  artillery  to  tbe 
inner  edge  of  the  ditch.  Day  soon  began  to  dawn, 
and  tbe  royal  artillery  did  dreadful  execution  upon 
Monmouth's  foot ;  while  hia  horse  still  kept  oat  of 
the  reach  of  the  gans,  and  could  never  be  brought 
up  to  charge  the  artillerymen,  though  a  passage  by 
which  they  might  have  easily  made  their  way  bvl 
been  discovered  lower  down  the  ditch.  The  royal- 
ists, both  horse  and  foot,  sallied  from  their  posiiioo 
on  Sedgemoor,  and,  crossing  the  ditcb,  fell  upon  tba 
'  insurgents,  flank  and  rear.  These  victims  were  for 
the  most  part  armed  witlt  rustic  implements,  and 
those  who  had  guns  had  soon  no  powder,  for  ibe 
drivers  drove  away  the  ammunition- wagons  after  tbe 
cavalry.  Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages 
the  poor  peiuants  fought  most  bravely  with  the  butt 
ends  of  their  muskets  or  with  their  acythes  and 
forks;  and  they  continued  to  fight  long  after 
Monmouth  had  abandoned  the  field.  The  story  is 
varioasly  tnld,  but  in  nn  instance  very  fovorably  to 
the  valor  of  Monmouth,  who  aeems  to  have  been  all 
along  haunted  by  a  dread  of  being  taken  prisoner 
According  to  the  more  generally  received  account- 
Grey  rode  up  to  him  at  the  height  of  tbe  actioo. 
when  nothing  was  decided,  and  told  him  that  all  ^ras 
lost — that  it  was  more  than  time  to  think  ofsbifiing 
for  himself.  And  nearly  all  accounts  agree  in  stating 
that  Monmouth  rode  oil'  the  field  with  Grey  and 
a  few  other  officers,  leaving  the  poor  enthusinsts, 
without  order  or  instructions,  to  be  massacred  fay  a 
pitiless  enemy.  Fifteen  hundred  were  killed  aod 
five  hundred  made  prisoners;  but  the  loss  of  the 
royalists  was  also  very  considerable.'  Now,"  says 
BarilloD,  the  attentive  reporter  of  these  events  "all 
the  zealous  Protestants  vriU  put  their  Aope  in  tht 
Prince  of  Orange."  Meanwhile,  Monmouth  fled 
for  Wales;  bat,  ever  undecided,  he  listened  to 
Lord  Grey,  and  changed  his  course  for  the  New 
Forest,  in  Hampshire.  On  the  evening  of  the  Tth. 
the  second  day  after  the  battie  of  Sedgemoor,  Grey, 
disguised  as  a  peasant,  waa  taken,  and  on  the  ful- 
lowing  morning  a  Brandenburg  officer  in  the  snmf 
disguise  was  also  captured.  This  foreigner  cou- 
feased  that  ha  had  parted  from  .  Monmouth  only  a 
few  hours  before.  The  neighboring  country  wn* 
thorouglily  searched,  and  before  night  the  Dakc  of 
1  F(H.— D»l  17  Mj>J  • .  —Ralph. — Bekarf. 
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Monmoatfa.  io  tfa*  Mime  lowly  dngniae  as  hta  last 
two  companions,  was  foand  in  r  ditch,  tmlf  baried 
Doder  fero  aod  nettles.  He  hnd  wnndered  far  on 
foot,  lad,  to  appease  the  cntvtnga  of  hanger,  hnd 
gsthered  aome  pease  in  the  fields.  If  tbie  showed 
the  hard  condition  to  which  he  had  been  reduced, 
ifaere  were  other  thinga  found  upon  him  which 
apetned  to  prove  his  weak  and  frivolous  character. 
Tbesa  were  papers  and  booka.  One  of  the  books 
was  a  manuscript  of  spells,  charina,  aod  conjumtiona, 
BongH,  receipts,  prescriptions,  aad  prayers,  nil  written 
with  bis  own  hand.  Two  others  were  maouscripts 
aboDt  fortiftestioD*  and  the  militaiy  art,  aod  a  fourth 
naaisted  of  computations  of  the  yearly  eipense  of 
bis  majesty'a  aary  and  land  forces.  Utterly  proB- 
trated  in  body  and  io  miod,  he  wrote  an  imploring 
letter  to  the  unforgiving  king.*  After  staying  two 
daj-s  at  Ringwood,  Monmoath  and  Grey  were 
escorted  to  Loodoa,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  July.  Besides  writing  to  James,  Monmouth 
from  Ringwood  bad  addressed  the  Queen  Dowager, 
the  widow  of  Charles  II.,  imploring  her,  as  the  only 
person  that  might,  to  have  some  compnsston  for  hrm, 
tod,  ''for  the  \hM  king's  sake,"  to  intei-cede  for  him, 
Hssuriug  her  majesty  be  would  not  write  this  if  he 
were  oot  convinced,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
how  much  be  hnd  been  deceived  and  how  angry 
God  Almighty  Mraa  with  him.'  And  it  is  said  that 
Caiherioe  of  Bragansn,  who  bad  alwn^  treated 
him  with  kiodneas,  earnestly  pressed  James  to 
adroit  faia  nephew  to  an  andience,  in  the  confident 
hope  that  the  meeting  woold  lead  to  at  least  saeh  a 
pardon  as  should  save  bis  life.  It  is.  however,  coo- 
sonant  with  James's  character,  aad  it  is  the  opinion 
entertaiued  by  many,  that  he  required  no  pressing 
to  grant  this  interview,  being  sufficiently  urged 
thereto  by  hia  dark  suspicions  and  his  anxiety  to 
know  that  one  word  which  his  captive  said  he  had 

*  "Sir,— Yoar  majettj  maj  think  it  the  mitfurtune  I  now  lie  under 
ntkra  DM  make  thia  application  tu  70a  ;  but  I  do  aiiure  ^our  majcily 
it  tt  tha  lemma  I  now  have  in  of  tha  wrong  1  have  done  yuu  in 
Mitral  thing*,  ami  now  in  taking  n|>  anna  Bgainst  yuu.  Fcir  my  taking 
up  (iriit,  it  wit  neTcrin  my  thought* ainca  thp  kiojc  ilii'd.  The  Prince 
»ri.l  Pnnccu  of  Orangs  will  he  witnm  for  m<  of  the  mumnce  I  gave 
liNn,  that  I  would  never  atir  agaiuat  70a.  But  my  miarmuue  was 
luch,  at  to  meet  with  •ome  burrid  people,  that  uuule  me  lieliere  thing* 
«f  jPiHir  majesty,  and  gave  me  la  many  fatse  argumeiila,  ihut  I  wai 
fally  led  away  to  believe  that  it  waa  a  ihame  and  a  lin  before  G"d  not 
U  da  iL  Bat,  air,  I  will  not  tniuUa  ynor  mojrily  at  prtirnt  with 
UMy  ihiitn  I  rould  iaj  for  aiyMlf,  that  I  am  anre  wuuM  move  yuur 
rwipatNga ;  tbe  chiefeiHl  of  thin  Utter  bciuf;  uiily  tu  \Kg  uf  yno,  that 
1  any  have  that  happtnea*  aa  ti>  ipeak  to  your  iniijcaly ;  for  I  hart  that 
teMjr  (0  fou,  aifi  that  I  hope  may  give  yuu  a  Inug  aud  a  happy  roign. 

"  1  am  (Qte,  *ir,  when  yoa  hear  me,  you  will  be  cuaviuced  of  the 
Mai  I  haie  of  juor  preservation,  and  how  heartily  I  repent  of  wliai  1 
ktie  doM.  I  can  say  no  nwre  to  jonr  rosjeaty  now,  hpintc  ihii  Irilrr 
■asi  b*  *•»■  bf  thoM  ib«t  keep  ne.  Tbenfvra,  *ir,  I  shall  make  an 
tad.  in  begging  e'  T"»t  majesty  to  believe  *o  well  of  me,  that  I  would 
mhtr  die  a  thuusind  deaths  than  excuse  any  thing  I  have  done,  if  I 
Kally  did  Dol  ihink  myaelf  the  matt  Id  tha  wrung  thai  ever  a  man  wn*. 
Ud  kwl  Mt  froB  the  bonon  e(  my  heart  an  abhurrence  far  those  that 
pot  M  gpun  it,  and  for  the  action  itself.  I  hope,  sir.  Cud  Almighty 
■til  «nke  your  heart  with  mercy  and  compaseion  fw  me,  as  he  hu 
wipe  with  abhorrence  of  what  I  have  dune:  whnrefnre,  air.  I  hope 
I  nay  live  to  ahew  70a  how  uabaa  I  shall  ever  be  fur  your  aervice ; 
ud  coald  I  bat  My  «N«  word  im  thii  letter,  yon  woqhl  be  oonrinred  of 
K :  tf  w  ^  that  csnKfveMC  tKal  J  dare  »o*  4o  il.  Thoicfure.  sir. 
1  du  1^  of  ymt  eeiee  more  to  let  me  apeak  to  yuu  ;  for  then  ym  will  be 
■MTinecd  tamr  much  I  shall  ever  be 

*'  Yoar  najeUy's  mott  humble  nnil  dutiful, 

"  MONHOVTH." 

■  Sir  Henry  Ellti's  CuUcclion. 


to  impart.  On  the  very  day  of  their  arrival  io  the 
capital  both  Monmoath  aod  Grey  were  carried  fo 

Whitehall,  and  introduced,  not  both  together,  but 
separiitoly,  to  the  king,  in  the  apartment  of  Chifficch, 
the  minister  of  Monmouth'a  father's  pleasures  and 
debaucheries.  James  was  attended  by  no  one  ex- 
cept Sunderland  and  Middleton,  the  two  secretaries 
of  state;  and  the  precise  particulara  of  what  passed 
can  never  be  ascertained.  The  arms  of  the  prison- 
ers were  pinioned ;  and  if  we  may  believe  tbe  mem- 
oirs drawn  up  from^  James's  own  notea,  Monmouth 
abjectly  crawled  upon  hia  kneea  to  embrace  those 
of  hia  majesty.  On  tbe  day  after  the  interview,  the 
king,  who  had  panctoally  informed  the  Prince  of 
Orange  of  MonmouA'fl  proceedings,  from  bis  land- 
ing down  to  his  defeat  at  Sedgemoor,  sent  Williiim 
a  very  laconic  account  of  what  bad  passed  at  Whii  >- 
hnll.  The  two,'*  said  be,  first  desired  very  earn* 
estly  to  apeak  with  me,  as  having  things  of  importance 
to  say  to  me,  which  they  did,  but  did  not  answer  my 
expectations  io  what  they  said  to  me  :  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  seemed  more  concerned  and  desirous 
to  live,  and  did  behave  himself  oot  so  well  as  I 
expected  from  one  who  had  taken  upon  him  to  be 
king.  I  have  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution 
to-morrow.  For  Lord  Grey,  be  appeared  more 
resolute  and  ingenuous,  and  never  so  much  as  once 
asked  fiir  his  life :  his  execution  can  not  be  ao  soon, 
by  reason  of  some  forms  which  are  requisite  to  be 
complied  with."  Another  account,  which  has  been 
more  generally  followed — not  becanae  its  truth  is 
more  auaceptible  of  proof,  but  becntise  it  ia  more 
striking  and  dramatic — is  that  of  Bishop  Kennet. 

This  unhappy  captive,"  says  the  bishop,  "  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  waa  brought  to 
the  king's  presence,  and  fell  presently  at  his  feet, 
and  confessed  he  deserved  to  die ;  but  conjured 
him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  use  him  with  the 
severity  of  justice,  and  to  grant  him  a  life,  which 
he  would  be  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  in  hia  service. 
He  mentioned  to  him  the  example  of  several  grent 
princes,  who  hnd  yielded  to  the  impressions  of 
clemency  on  the  like  occasions,  and  who  had  never 
afterward  repented  of  those  acts  of  generosity  and 
mercy;  conchidiog  in  a  most  patbetie  mntiner. 
Remember,  sir,  I  am  yonr  brother's  son,  and  if  ynu 
take  my  life,  it  is  your  own  blood  that  you  will  shed. 
The  king  asked  him  several  questions,  and  made  htm 
sign  a  declaration  that  his  father  told  him  that  he 
was  never  married  to  his  mother;  and  then  said, 
he  was  sorrj',  indeed,  for  his  misfortooes,  but  his 
crime  was  of  too  grent  n  consequence  to  be  left 
unpunished,  and  he  must  of  necessity  suffer  for  it. 
The  queen  is  said  to  have  insulted  him  in  a  very 
arrogant  and  unmerciful  manner.  So  that  when 
the  duke  saw  there  was  nothing  designed  by  this 
interview  but  to  satisfy  the  queen's  revenge,  ha 
rose  up  from  his  majesty's  feet  with  a  new  air 
of  bravery,  and  waa  carried  back  to  tha  Tower." ' 
Mr.  Fos  rejects  as  improbable  this  account  of  tho 
barbarous  behavior  of  the  queen,  and  of  James':) 
extracting  from  Monmouth  the  declamtion  of  his 
illegitinmcy.    Tbqngh  Mary  of  Este  was  a  miseru- 
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ble  lioatie,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  her  capa- 
ble of  the  gratnitona  iabamnDity  with  which  ahe  ia 
here  charged ;  but,  DtrtwithataodiDg  the  pubUe  dee- 
laratiOD  whkh  Cfaarlea  II.  made  before  hii  conocil. 
io  1679 — that  he  was  never  married  to  MoomonUi^s 
mother — we  can  conceive  that  James  might  deem  it 
expedient  to  force  sacb  a  confession  from  the  lips 
of  the  young  raan  himBolf,  who  had  - so  recently 
SBsumed  the  title  of  hereditary  king  and  proclaimed 
his  node  an  usurper  and  murderer.  Speculation 
has  wearied  itself  in  surmises  as  to  the  one  tcord 
which  WAS  to  procure  pardon ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
rational  belief  (positive  proof  is  oat  of  the  qaeation) 
that  Moamootb  hsd  either  no  important  disciosiire 
to  make,  or  hsd  too  much  honor  left  to  betray  his 
fViends  for  the  merest  chance  of  life.  A  writer  who 
WM  generally  well  informed  of  what  was  passing  id 
coart  aaya,  diatioctlyt  that  he  named  oobody  but  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  and  Fergnson,  about  whom  Jamea 
required  no  infbrmattoD.* 

From  the  presence  of  the  hard-hearted  king  Moo- 
monrh  was  cooTeyed  to  the  Towar.  On  bia  way  he 
hnplored  Lord  Dartmootfa,  who  escorted  him,  to  in- 
tercede for  his  life ;  but  that  nobleman  answered 
that  he  had  pot  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  mercy 
by  assuming  the  royal  title.'  The  bill  of  attainder, 
which  had  been  hurried  through  parliament  on  his 
first'laoding  was  held  to  snpersede  the  necessity  of 
any  kind  of  trisl,  and  his  execution  was  fixed  for  the 
next  day  but  one.  This  time  was  too  short  even 
for  the  worldly  business  he  wished  to  settle ;  and 
on  the  morrow  (the  14th  of  July)  he  wrote  another 
imploring  letter  to  the  king,  desiring  some  short 
respite.*  This  favor  was  sternly  denied  by  James. 
We  come  again  to  clashing  and  eootradictory  ac- 
eoonta ;  for  those  who  beat  knew  th«  exact  eircum- 
stauces  disagree  in  their  ucooDta  of  Moomonth's 
last  moments  in  the  Tower.  According  to  James's 
statement  in  hia  Memoira,  he  refused  to  see  his 
wife,  the  great  heiress  of  Bnccleugh;  while,  ac- 
cording to  Burnet  and  others,  she  positively  refused 
to  see  him,  unless  in  presence  of  witnesses,  who 
might  henr  sll  that  passed,  and  justify  her  and  pre- 
serve her  family.  Burnet  says  that  they  met  and 
parted  very  coldly,  Monmouth  merely  recommend- 
ing to  her  the  bringing  up  of  their  children  in  the 
Protestant  religion.  Bishop  Kennet  says  that  he 
was  told  by  Dr.  Tennison  that  be  (Tennisou)  ad- 
vised him  to  bo  better  reconciled  to  the  duchess; 
and  that  he  excused  himself,  saying,  that  his  heart 
was  turned  against  her.  because  in  hia  affliction  ahe 
had  gone  to  plays  and  into  public  conipaniea.  Dal- 
rymple  stntes  that  he  wrotd  a  third  letter  to  the 
king,  in  which  he  vrarned  his  majesty  againat  his 
intriguing  minister,  Sunderland;  and  that  Colonel 
Blood,  or  that  bmvo's  son,  who  then  held  an  office 

>  Srr  Juhn  RcmbY'i  MsiiKiin. 

>  Note  dT  Lord  DBrtmanth'i  aun  in  BnrMt 

'  Aocuidinf  to  •  muutcript  of  Dr.  Uayi,  hiAnp  of  St.  Auph, 
qiKit«d  faj  Edwnl,  "th«  iluke  idacIb  annther  eipurimeal  on  the  king  hy 
latler.  MpKMOtinB  k«m  ut'ful  lu  might  amd  mtuttl  bt,  if  Au  majttif 
wmU  &■  jrfMMd  U  gram  Kim  Ut  hj§ ;  and  bBMcbinf,  tn  um  chmt 
wai  refuMd)  thai  h«  mi^bt  Im  allowail  a  Kltk  lonfw  Una,  and  tn  Imt* 
Motbar  divine  lu  sunt  him— Dr.  TaDniwa,  or  whum  alia  hia  majestj 
•b<>al<l  appoint ;  and  bii  m^artr,  b)r  waj  of  wuwn,  Not  hin  Biabop 
Knu.  witb  iMtiee  that  Iw  atiM  dia  the  nest  d^  ■* 


in  Che  Tower,  got  possessnm  of  the  latter  before  it 
could  be  carried  to  the  king/ and  carried  it  to  Sun- 
derland, irho  destroyed  it.  Burnet  nud  aeversl 
others  agree  in  stating  that  the  wretched  cafHive 
believed,  on  the  authority  of  a  fortune-teller,  ihst 
if  be  outlived  Ae  ISth  he  was  destined  for  great 
things.  For  the  sake  of  hia  children,  who  had  beea 
clapped  up  in  the  Tower,*  be  signed  a  peper  re- 
nouncing his  pretensions  by  birth  to  the  crowo.  As 
long  as  he  fancied  there  was  any  hope  of  life  be  was 
weak  and  unsettled  ;  but  when  he  was  convinced  of 
his  inevitable  doom,  he,  according  to  every  acconnt, 
collected  hia  eoei^tes  to  die  like  a  man.*  He  pass, 
ed  the  night  of  the  14th  with  Turner,  tnsbop  of  Ely. 
and  Ken.  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  at  an  eariy 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  Ifith  were  joined 
by  Dr.  Hooper  and  Dr.  Teonison.  The  two  bish- 
ops teaaed  and  tormented  him  rather  than  comforted 
him ;  DOT  does  it  appear  that  tba  two  doctors  were 
much  mora  considerate  of  the  feeUuga  of  a  dying 
man,  or  more  sensible  of  the  monatrosity  of  the  po- 
litico-religions dogmas  which  the  church  in  an  evil 
hour  had  taken  to  her  bosom.  Certain  it  is,"  says 
Mr.  Fox,  "that  none  of  these  holy  men  seem  to 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  compassion  or  complai- 
sance to  their  illustrious  penitent.  Besides  endeav- 
oring to  convince  biro  of  the  gnilt  of  his  conoeclion 
with  his  beloved  Lady  Harriet — of  which  he  could 
never  be  brought  to  a  due  aense — they  aeem  to  have 
repeatedly  teased  him  with  controversy,  and  to  have 
been  for  more  solicitiHls  to  make  him  profeaa  what 
they  deemed  the  trua  creed  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, than  to  soften  f»r  conaole  his  sorrows,  or  to 
help  him  to  that  eompoaure  of  mind  ao  neceaaary 
for  his  situation.  He  declaied  himaelf  to  be  ■ 
member  of  thehr  church ;  but  tliey  dented  that  he 
could  be  so,  unless  he  thorongbly  believed  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistBnce.  He 
repented  generally  of  bis  ains,  and  especially  of  his 
late  enterprise,  but  they  insisted  that  he  must  re- 
pent of  it  in  the  wsy  they  prescribed  to  him— that 
he  must  own  it  to  hsve  been  a  wicked  resistance  to 
his  lawful  king,  and  a  detestable  act  of  rebellioD." 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15tb,  Mon- 
month  was  pat  into  the  carriage  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and  doubly  and  trebly  surrounded  with 
guarda,  for  fear  the  despair  of  bis  friends,  or  the 
compassion  of  the  populace  should  have  proroptsd 
an  attempt  at  rescue.  The  two  bishops  went  io 
the  carriage  with  him,  and  one  of  them  told  him 
that  their  controversy  was  not  yet  at  ao  and,  and 
that  upon  the  scaffold  he  would  be  expected  to  make 
aome  more  satisfiietory  decbintioas.  They  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  destined  spot  on  Tower  Hill,  which  was 
surrounded  by  bars  and  strong  palings  to  keep  off 
the  multitude.  All  the  sveouea  leading' to  Tower 
Hill  were  filled  with  soldiers ;  sod  all  the  open  space, 
the  windows,  and  the  house-tops  were  crowded  with 

<  Barillon,  ill  ft  IttUr  to  LodU  XIV.,  dated  lb«  S3d  of  Joljr  (•rm  ilflr). 
aap,  *'  Hii  children  ars  id  the  Tower.  Tha  dncbeaa  wooM  foltirr 
then  tbara.  It  i«  believed  that  tha;  will  not  gtt  oat  fur  a  loof  ti»*. 
M  acmnt  uf  tha  title  oT  king  which  thatr  father  haa  takoa  " 

■  Aeeoriiag  la  Biahup  Kennel,  HonnMih  ipuka  wtlh  givat  iadiffta- 
timi  of  Shaltaabnrjr  and  of  Vwgttom,  calliaf  Una  fim  m  thekiBf  mn 
ami  th«  aaroDd  ■  Uoodr  vllUiB. 
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speetatora.    He  descended  from  the  coecb,  and 
moDoted  the  acafibld  with  a  firm  step.   The  biBhopa 
followed  him.   A  loud  murmur  of  eighs  and  groaoi 
went  rouDd  the  easembled  mnhitade.  aud  by  degrees 
■uak  ioto  an  almost  breathless  silence.    He  saluted 
the  people,  and  said  that  he  should  apeftk  liule ;  that 
be  came  to  die.  and  ■hould  die  a  Protaatant  of  the 
cbBreh  of  En^and.   Hera  he  was  interrupted  by 
one  of  the  biahopa,  who  told  him  that  if  he  was  of 
tiw  chureh  of  £ng^d  and  true  to  hia  profiMakra, 
ha  mvmt  acknowledge  die  doctrine  ai  non-reustanee 
to  be  true ;  and  when  they  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  adopt  tbie  political  article  of  divinity,  they 
both  of  them  baited  him  with  arguments  and  remoa- 
Btrances,  which,  however,  had  do  elTect.   To  silence 
tbein  oD  this  point,  and  to  defend  the  repotatioD  of 
the  lady  he  loved,  Monmoath  spoke  of  Lsdy  Har- 
riet Weotworth,  calling  her  a  woman  of  virtue  and  ^ 
honor,  and  insisting  that  their  connection  was  inno*  i 
cent  and  honest  in  the  sight  of  God.  Here  Gosling, 
one  of  the  aheriflfs,  who  did  not  reflect  upon  the  j 
doDiestie  arrangomenta,  oot  merely  of  the  late,  but , 
of  the  preaont  king,  whose  mistresses  were  prob-  ^ 
ably  amoDg  the  spectators,  rudely  interropted  the 
duke,  1^  naking  if  he  had  ever  been  married  to  the 
Lady  Harriet.    Hoamonth  was  ulent,  and  then  this , 
GoBliog  said,  » I  hoped  to  have  heard  of  your  repent- 
aoce  for  the  trMtaon  and  Uoodsbed  ivhich  had  been  ; 
committed."  The  victim  mildly  replied,  dieveiy 
penitent."    Bat  the  bishops  again  called  upon  him 
fur  particular  acknowledgment  and  confession.    He  j 
referred  them  to  a  paper  he  bad  signed  in  the  Tow- 
er.'    The  bishops  told  hira  that  there  was  nothing 
in  that  paper  about  resistance,  and  inhumanly  find 
indecently  preased  hira  to  own  that  doctrine.  Worn  ! 
out  by  their  importonitiee,  he  said  to  one  of  them, 
I  am  come  to  die.   Pray,  my  k>rd !— I  refer  to  my 
paper."    Bat  Uieir  seal  would  not  be  silenced  even 
by  this  tonching  appeal,  which  the  victim  was  heard 
to  repeat  from  time  to  time  u  they  persevered  in 
their  ioqniatiDrial  office.    Ti»y  were  parthinlBrly 
kDsiooB  tliat  he  should  call  his  bte  invasion  rebell-  [ 
ion ;  and  M  laat  he  said  aloud,  **  Call  it  by  what 
name  you  please ;  I  am  sorry  for  invading  the  king- 
dom; I  am  sorry  for  the  blood  that  has  been  shed, 
tad  for  the  souls  which  have  been  lost  by  my  means,  i 
I  am  sorry  it  ever  happened."    These  words  were  ' 
echoed  to  the  people  by  Vandeput,  the  other  sheriflT, 
ud  then  the  divines  plied  him  with  fresh  exhorta- 
tions to  atone  for  the  mischief  he  had  done  by  | 
avowing  their  great  principle  of  faith  and  govern-  i 
ment     Monmouth  again  regretted  whatever  bad 
been  done  amiss,  adding,  "  I  never  was  a  man  that 
delighted  in  blood.    I  was  as  cautious  in  that  as  any 
DWD  WHS.    The  Almighty  knows  I  die  with  all  the 
joyfaloesa  io  the  world."   And  here,  if  the  bishops 
had  hsd  any  bowels,  tiiey  would  have  left  their  vie- ! 
tin)  to  the  merciful  as.    But,  instead  of  so  doing, ' 

*  llVMM  lb«  fblhiwin(  w(inli:~'*l  dadara,  Ibkt  th*  title  of  kiii( 
**■  Itrad  opiM  BM ;  and  thai  it  wm  rtrj  mnch  oonlmy  to  mj  oj^a- 
<M>«bn  1  WM  prociaimd.  For  the  MlwfactioD  of  tfaa  norld.  I  do 
dM  ha  was  naver  rosTriad  to  nj  aothar. 
Bafiaf  dadmd  thia,  I  hope  the  king  who  ia  now  will  not  let  my  cfail-  . 
^nSI»r«iihi>  aecMit.  And l« thia  1  pat nr  hud  thia Ifttb daj 
<<iatr,USL  "HONHOVTH."  ) 


they  expressed  a  doubt  whether  his  repentance 
were  true  and  valid  repentance  or  not.  *'  If,"  said 
MonmouUi,  had  oot  true  repentance,  I  should 
not  so  easily  have  been  without  the  fear  of  dying.  I 
shall  die  like  a  lamb."  "  Mnch,"  rejoined  his  perse- 
cutors, "  may  come  from  natural  courage."  No," 
replied  Monmouth,  » I  do  not  attrUiate  it  to  my  own 
oatnre,  for  I  am  as  fearful  as  other  men  are ;  but  I 
have  now  no  fear,  as  you  may  see  by  my  face. 
There  is  something  within  wl^ch  does  it ;  for  I  am 
sure  I  shall  go  to  God."  My  lord,"  said  they,  "  be 
sure  upon  good  grounds  !  Do  you  repent  of  all  your 
sins,  known  or  uoknowo,  confessed  or  oot  confessed 
— of  all  the  sins  which  might  proceed  from  error  of 
judgment?"  He  replied  that  he  repented  in  gen- 
eml  for  all,  and  with  all  his  soul.  "  Then,"  said  the 
bishops,  "may  Almighty  God  of  his  infinite  mercy - 
forgive  you !  But  here  are  great  numbers  of  spec- 
tators— here  are  the  sheriflTa  who  represent  the 
great  city,  and  in  speaking  to  them  yon  speak  to  the 
whole  city  :  make  some  satisfaction  by  owning  your 
crime  before  them."  Monmouth  was  silent.  Then 
the  chnrchmen  fell  to  prayers,  in  which  be  joined 
with  fervor  and  devotion.  They  repeated  twice 
over  tlie  versicle  in  the  lituigy,  "  O  Lord,  save  the 
king,"  to  which,  after  some  pause,  he  soid  "Amen." 
Monmouth  then  began  to  andresa  himself,  refusing 
to  have  a  cap  over  bis  eyes.  Even  during  this  last 
sad  ceremony  the  bishops  m'olested  him  anew.  •*  My 
lord,"  said  they,  you  have  been  bred  a  soldier — 
you  will  do  a  generous,  Christian  thing  if  you  please 
to  go  to  the  rail,  and  speak  to  the  soldiers,  and  say, 
that  here  you  stand  a  sad  example  of  rebellion,  and 
entreat  them  and  the  people  to  be  loyal  and  obedient 
to  tlie  king."  At  this  the  dying  man  waxed  warm, 
and  he  said,  in  a  hasty  tone,  I  have  told  yon  I  will 
make  no  speeches — I  will  make  no  speeches — I 
come  to  die."  But  even  this  was  not  enough  to 
silence  the  bishops,  who  renewed  their  attack  by 
saying  tbat  the  speech  need  not  be  a  king  oofr— that 
ten  words  would  be  enough.  Monmouth  turned 
away,  gave  a  token  to  a  servant  for  Lady  Harriet, 
and  spoke  with  the  executioner.  As  was  ttsnat,  he 
gave  the  headaman  some  money,  and  he  ^eo  begged 
him  to  have  a  care  not  to  treat  him  so  awkwardly  as 
he  bad  done  my  Lord  RuBsell.  He  felt  the  edge  of 
the  ax,  and  said  he  feared  it  was  not  sharp  enough, 
but,  being  assured  that  it  was  of  proper  sharpness 
sod  weight,  be  laid  his  neck  across  the  block,  the 
divines  bestowing  their  parting  ejaculation,  and  prny* 
iog  God  to  accept  bis  imperfect  and  general  repent- 
ance. The  headsman,  who  might  be  diacomposed 
by  the  very  warning  which  the  duke  had  given,  and 
who  pnibably  entertained  the  prevalent  notion  of 
the  sanctity  of  royal  blood,  fell  into  a  fit  of  trem- 
bling, and  struck  so  faint  a  btow,  that  the  victim,  but 
slightly  wounded,  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked  him 
in  the  fkce.  Two  other  blows  were  almost  equally 
ioeflTectual ;  and  then  the  man  threw  down  his  ax 
in  horror,  crying  out,  "I  can  not  finish  this  work." 
But,  being  brought  to  himself  by  the  threats  of  the 
sheriffs,  he  took  up  tbe  nx  again,  and,  with  two 
other  strokes,  separated  the  head  from  the  body. 
And  thus  perished,  in  tbe  thirty-sixth  year  of  hit 
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Age,  James  Dake  of  Moomoatfa.  He  died,"  seya 
BarilloD,  *'with  snfficieDt  firuiDeBs,  «b  Engltshmeo 
generally  do.  ...  The  people  of  Loodoti  showed 
grent  dejection  Rod  grief  at  his  duath.  The  court 
iodastrionaly  circulates  whatever  can  injure  his 
memory  in  the  mind  of  the  church  of  England 
Protestants,  by  compariog  his  discourses  to  those  of 
the  fanatics,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  people  by  taxing 
liim  with  cowardice,  and  with  having  retired  too 
BOOD  from  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  .  .  .  There  are 
some  people  here  who  believe  that  Moamouth  siud 
somethiDg  to  Uie  king  against  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  penetrate  thia  matter* 
and,  from  all  that  I  can  learn,  Monmoath  asid  noth- 
ing very  important.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  what  he  could  to  abfe  his  life,  but  as  aoon  as  be 
had  spoken  with  the  king,  he  had  do  longer  any  kind 
of  hope,  and  be  afterward  showed  a  deal  of  firmness 
and  resolution." 

It  was  expected  by  most  men  that  the  execution 
of  Lord  Grey  would  closely  follow  that  of  Mon- 
mouth;  but  Grey  was  respited  for  his  natural  life. 
As  this  was  BO  mitrked  an  exception  to  James's  geo- 
ernl  rule  various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  it. 
It  is  said,  for  example,  that  be  bad  been  given,  as 
the  phrase  then  went,  to  my  Lord  Rochester,  one 
of  the  brothers  of  Jamea's  first  wife,  and  that  it 
WHS  found  his  estate  waa  ao  entailed,  that  do  for- 
feiture for  treason  could  prevent  its  deaceadiug  to 
Grey's  brother;  and  that  therefore  his  life  was 
spared,  that  the  grantee,  Rochester,  might  have  the 
beoefit  of  it.'  That  oaitifT,  moreover,  obeyed  the 
command  of  James,  and  wrote  in  the  Tower  "a 
Secret  History,"  or  "a  Confession,"  in  which  he 
miiiie  disclosures,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
are  not  entitled  to  the  slightest  credit,  respecting 
the  Rye-House  plot,  ice.  The  German  officer 
who  bad  been  taken  after  Grey,  and  who  bad  con- 
tributed to  the  biking  of  Monmouth,  was  let  go. 
Of  the  rest  who  had  accompanied  the  hapless  ex- 
pedition from  Holland,  some  made  their  escape  out 
of  the  country,  and  some  remained  to  fall  among 
the  hecatombs  offered  np  by  Jeffreys,  to  glut  the 
vengeance  of  ao  unfbrgjving  court,  who  made  no 
distinction  between  artifice  and  credulity,  between 
ambition  and  delusion. 

The  French  Lord  Feversham,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  had  banged  up,  without 
any  trial,  twenty  of  his  prisoners ;  and  Cokinel  Kirk, 
upon  entering  Bridgewater  and  Taunton,  had  exe- 
cuted some  nineteen  in  the  same  manner.  This 
Kirk  had  served  for  a  long  time  at  Tangiers,  and, 
according  to  Burnet,  had  become  "savage  by  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Moors  there."  His  regiment 
carried  the  standard  they  had  borne  in  the  war 
agninstthe  infidels,  which  had  upon  it  the  figure  of 
II  Inmb — the  emblem  of  Christian  meekness;  and 
hence,  in  sad  irony,  the  people  of  Somersetshire 

■  Diphop  Bnniet  nj*,  "  He  hu)  m  gnat  eitkte  thtt  hit  death  waa 
la  go  ow  to  hie  brothn:  Mtheemitt  TMotvad  to  praaanv  hin,  till  ha 
■boultl  be  bron^t  to  oompanwl  for  hia  lift.  Tba  Earl  of  Rochnter 

hid  XI6,000  of  bim  :  othon  had  aitialler  iharea.  He  wai  likewiea 
oblii^  to  t«ll  all  he  knew,  and  la  be  a  witneii  in  order  to  the  conrir- 
linn  of  othen,  hat  mlb  Ibii  aaiaisace,  that  oubodj  (hiiiiU  die  apoa  hia 
•TideNca." 


called  bis  plundering  and  butchering  soldiers  *■  Kirk's 
lambs."  Poetry  and  tradition  have  boUi  exaggera- 
ted and  invented  iacts,  yet  the  authenticated  hor- 
rors committed  by  these  lamba  and  their  leader 
were  enormous.'  The  chief  service  in  which  they 
were  engaged  was  to  search  for  rebels,  as  well 
those  that  iuvored  and  assisted  the  combatants  at 
Sedgemoor  as  those  who  had  fought  there.  Their 
search  was  directed  by  mercenary  spies,  aod  by 
personal  enmities;  for  any  man  in  the  west  that 
wished  to  rain  another  had  but  to  deooance  btm  to 
Kirk  as  a  partisao  of  Moomoutb,  ud  die  lambs  did 
the  rest  Feveraham  wu  called  up  to  court  to  re> 
ceive  thaoks  and  honors,  no  atteotioa  being  paid  to 
the  remonstrance  of  Bishop  Ken,  who  told  his  lord- 
ship that,  the  battle  being  over,  he  ought  Co  have 
tried  his  prisoners  before  putting  them  to  death. 
Kirk  had,  therefore,  the  field  to  bimself.  His  love 
of  money,  however,  somewhat  balanced  and  con- 
trolled bis  love  of  blood ;  and,  folkiwiog  the  ex- 
amples of  ministers  and  magistrates,  he  sold  par- 
dons to  many  prisoners  who  were  rich  enough  to 
boy  them  at  a  high  price.  His  summary  eseca- 
tions  and  all  his  illegal  proceedings  were  DtAorions 
in  London,  and  excited  disgust  and  comment ;  yet 
the  king,  through  Lord  Sunderland,  ioformeU  Kirk 
that  he  was."  very  well  satisfied  with  his  proceed- 
ings;"' and,  subsequently,  tliis  oflbter  declared  that 
bii  severities  fell  ahort  of  the  ordera  whieb  he  had 
received.  On  the  10th  of  Angast,  Kirk  was  sum- 
rooned  to  court  to  give  particnfair  infi>riiHitioa  ou  die 
state  of  the  west;  but  the  system  of  terror  was  oot 
changed,  and  Colonel  Trelawoey,  who  succeeded 
him,  illegally  executed  at  TaoDtoD,  on  the  1st  of 
September,  three  persons  for  rebellion,  and  (Milage 
and  martial  law  continued  to  be  exercised  without 
compunction  either  in  the  government  or  in  its 
savage  instruments.  Some  alloWBoee  might  be 
made  for  the  passions,  and  habits,  and  ignonoce  of 

j  the  soldiery;  but  it  was  soon  fimnd  that  lawyers 

'  like  Jeffreys  could  commit  fiir  greater  atrocities 
than  the  military. 

Four  other  judges — Mootagne,  the  chief  baron, 
Levini,  Watkios,  and  Wright — were  jtnned  in 
commission  witK  the  lord  chief  justice,  who  had  re- 
cently been  raised  to  the  peerage  nuder  the  title 

J  of  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wero.'  An  order  waa  iasned 
in  the  king's  name  and  authority  to  all  officers  in 

'  the  west,  "to  furnish  such  parties  of  hone  and  foot 
ns  might  be  required  by  the  lord  chief  justice  on 
his  circuit,  for  securing  prisoners,  aod  to  perform 
that  service  in  such  manner  as  he  should  direct."* 
From  thus  having  ti*oops  at  hia  command,  it  wss 
said  that  the  lord  chief  jnstiee  had  been  made  a 
lieutenant-general;  and,  from  the  whole  character 

1  Among  the  innottaM.  the  Mrf  romiiig  the  antyact  of  Poafnt'a 
wetl-kaown  pnam  of  "  Cnieltj  and  l.aat,"  which  fint  appealed  in  i«ibi 
ia  1609,  ia  now  nnivemUj  claaaad,  iboogb  lha  popular  tnditiaa  Mill 
preiaiU  at  Tauaton. 

■  In  other  diepatcbea  Sandrriand  canaund  Silk  far  aattMg  bom 
Tobela  at  libartj  (alluding  iwrhapa  to  tbeno  whn  bad  pnr^aaed  tbiit 
Itvea).  bat  ha  now  noa«twl  Mni  (nr  haTing  put  mhm  to  death. 

'  Da  waa  aarraatieall;  called  Bail  of  Flail.— Soe  Ormmgtr,  mmi  Sir 
ffarrit  Niehalai't  SyMpMJ  of  lit  Ptrag*. 

4  Papera  in  lha  War  uak«,  aa  qnutad  bjr  Sit  Janea  Madunlaeh, 
aut.  Btw.  The  aniar  wu  datad  an  ttw  Uib  of  Aogul,  ItU. 
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of  the  circuit,  it  was  oicliDamed     JeflVeys's  cam- 
paigD" — a  oanae  which  the  king  himself  bad  the 
follj  and  brutaKty  to  give  it  io  writing  to  the  Prioca 
of  OraDga.*   The  soffering  people  in  the  west  still 
more  correctly  called  the  circuit  "  the  bloody  at- 
size."   Jeffreys  ((he  other  judges  were  mere  ci- 
phers) took  the  field  on  the  27th  of  August,  at  Wia- 
chester,  where  his  whole  fury  was  directed  against 
an  aged  and  ioiirm  woman.    This  was  Mrs.  Alicia 
Lisle,  widow  of  Mr.  Liate,  one  of  the  Common- 
wealth judges  of  Chiirles  I.,  whose  murder  io  Sw'it-  ' 
scerlnod  by  royalist  assassias  has  been  recorded.' 
She  was  charged  with  having  given  ehelter  in  her 
bouae,  for  one  night,  to  Hickes  and  Nelthorpe,  two 
fugitives  from  Sedgenioor — "an  office  of  humanity," 
saya  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "which  then  whs  aod 
still  is  treated  as  high  treason  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
laad."    She  had  do  council  to  asaist  her;  she  wiis 
so  deaf  that  she  could  very  imperfectly  hear  the 
evidence,  and  so  lethargic  from  advanced  age  ns 
frequently  to  slumber  at  the  bar  where  the  rem- 
nant of  her  life  was  called  for.   A  poor  peasant 
who  had  guided  the  fugitives  to  her  house  was  the  ' 
priocipal  and  unwilling  witness  agiiinst  her.    Jeff-  I 
reys  and  three  counsel  bullied  and  terrified  the  I 
confused  rustic.    "  It  is  infinite  mercy,"  roared  the  ' 
lord  chief  justice,  "  that  for  those  falsehoods  of 
thine,  God  does  not  immedintely  strike  thee  into 
hell."    The  poor  fellow  at  last  admitted  some  facts 
which  afforded  reason  to  suspect,  though  they  did 
not  prove,  that  Mrs.  Lisle  knew  that  the  sufferers 
to  whom  she  had  extended  her  charity  and  hospi- , 
tnlity  were  fugitives  from  Monmouth's  army.  The 
Dufortunata  lady  said  in  her  defense  that  she  knew 
Mr.  Hickea  to  be  a  Presbyteriiio  minister,  and  diat 
ehe  thought  he  was  flying  from  the  wartButa  that 
were  out  ageiost  him  and  all  Noa-cooformist  min- 
ieters  on  account  of  their  profession.    Jeffreys  de- 
clared that  all  Presbyterians  had  had  n  hand  in  the 
rebellion.    The  jury  hesitated,  and  asked  the  chief 
justice  whether  it  were  as  much  treason  to  receive 
Hickes  before  as  nfVer  conviction?    He  told  them 
that  it  was;  and  this,  it  appears,  is  literally  true  in 
law;  but  be  willfully  concealed  from  the  ill-inform- 
ed jury  that,  by  the  law,  such  ns  it  was,  the  receiver 
of  a  traitor  could  not  be  brought  to  trial  t  il)  the  prin- 
cipal traitor  had  been  convicted  or  outlawed.'  The 
Ibnr  aeoaodrels  in  ermine,  who  sat  by  Jeffreys'a  aide, 
Mid  not  a  word  about  tfaia  designed  suppression  of 
tlie  truth.    The  jury  retired,  and  remained  so  long 

>  JmnM  g*te  it  Out  nuM  to  th«  prince  more  lhan  once.  On  (ba 
Ukh  111  Saptanbar  be  nya,  "  I  hm  ninr  but  littia  newa  to  tall  jrau,  M 
lUnfB  bMBg  vary  qniat  at  pracent  here,  tfauuxh  the  Prealijierian  and 
npQblicu  PBity  are  atill  Teiy  liuiy,  >ni]  h&TH  «•  much  mind  ti)  rebel 
agaiil  aa  aver.  Lord  chitif  juatira  ii  making  Aii  camptiign  i»  Ihr  vtit, 
nod  whan  tba  faritanent  neela,  anne  urtha  peer*  which  are  in  cuiio- 
Ay  will  b*  triad."  Again,  on  iha  94th  of  SriittiDbrr,  afWr  tellinK  ihe 
prwee  tku  ha  hmi  bean  "  K-fiw-huotiiif  on  Tuaaday  lut,"  and  '*  was 
Ifaia  (lay  at  the  aame  iport,  the  wsKthrr  bciu^  nuw  very  proper  fur  it 
and  lUg-faantinK  over,'*  Janie*  My*,  *'  A*  for  nawi,  there  ii  lillle  *tlr- 
nng,  bat  that  lord  cMc/  jmilict  kat  ofnoft  rfoac  At*  eampaigm ;  he  Itat 
t^imif  Marframrrf  Marral  lumirtdt,  Momt  of  itkiek  art  alrradf  «a- 
eVd,  MMTt  mrt  to  tf ,  ami  U«  alArr*  itiil  to  Ikt  pUHlelu>tu."—Datrywi- 
fit,  Appendis.  '  See  ante,  p.  07S. 

*  "  A  proviwoa,"  aaya  Sir  James  Mackintoth.  "  indeed  lo  manifsilly 
l»e«riMt]r  to  jnalice.  that,  without  the  olaervance  of  it,  Uickei  might 
ba«e  bam  acqnitted  of  traaKn  after  Hn.  Liale  bad  been  eucoiMl  fur 
hitbowBg  him  aa  a  umitw." 


deliberating  apoo  their  verdict  aa  to  provoke  the 
wrath  of  the  chief  justice.    When  they  returned 
into  court  they  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  pris- 
oner really  knew  that  Hickea  had  been  in  Mon- 
mouth'* army.   The  chief  justice  assured  them 
that  their  doubt  waa  unfiiunded  and  the  proof  com- 
plete.  They  retired  again,  and  again  returned  into 
court  with  the  doubt  on  their  lips  and  with  human 
feelings  in  their  hearts.    Jeffreys  again  sent  them 
out  in  a  fury;  and  a  third  time  they  returned  still 
unsatisfied.    At  this  critical  moment  the  defense- 
less prisoner  made  an  effort  to  speak  ;  but  she  wna 
instantly  silenced  by  Jeffreys,  who  at  last  bullied 
and  overawed  the  jury  into  a  verdict  of  guilty 
"Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  this  bravo  in  law,  "had  I 
been  among  you  on  the  jury,  and  had  she  been  iny 
own  mother,  I  should  have  found  her  guilty.''  In 
pronouncing  sentence  on  the  following  morning 
he  let  loose  sU  virulence  and  Invective  against  tlio 
Presbytermos,  to  which  sect  he  supposed  Mrs. 
Lisle  belonged:  yet,  mixing  artifice  with  his  fury, 
he  tried  by  ambiguous  phrases  to  lure  her  into  dis- 
coveries.   His  atrocious  sentence  was,  that,  accord- 
I  ing  to  the  old  law  reluting  to  female  traitors,  she 
I  should  be  burned  alive  on  the  afternoon  of  thitt 
'  very  day.    The  clergy  of  the  cntbedral  of  Win- 
chester had  the  rare  merit  of  interfering  with  this 
monster's  decree ;  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaininjr 
a  respite  for  three  days.    During  thia  interval  pow- 
erful and  touching  applications  were  made  to  the 
king :  the  aged  victim  was  obnoxious  on  account  of 
,  her  huslnnd,  who  had  been  sent  to  a  bloody  grave 
tweuly-one  years  ago;  ~bnt  testimony  waa  borne  tp 
her  own  loyalty  or  exceeding  humanity:  the  Lady 
St.  Jobn  nod  the  Lady  Abergavenny  testified  "  that 
she  had  been  a  favorer  of  the  king's  fHends  in  their 
'  greatest  extremities  during  the  late  civil  war," 
among  others,  of  these  ladies  themselves ;  and  upon 
these  grounds,  as  well  ns  for  her  general  behavior, 
they  earnestly  recommended  her  to  pardon.  Her 
son,  so  far  from  taking  arms  foi^  Monmouth,  bpul 
served  io  the  royal  army  against  that  invader;  she 
herself  had  often  declared  that  she  shed  more  tears 
than  any  woman  in  England  on  the  day  of  Chnrles 
I.'s  execution  ;  and  it  was  a  fact  notorious  to  at), 
that,  after  the  Restoration  and  the  attainder  of 
Mr.  Lisle,  his  estate  had  been  granted  to  her,- at 
the  intercession  of  Chancellor  Clarendon,  for  her  ex- 
cellent conduct  during  die  prevalence  of  her  hua- 
band's  party.   As  it  was  perfectly  well  known  lo 
:  the  friends  of  the  aged  victim  that  money  was  mom 
powerful  at  court  than  mercy,  a  thousand  pounds 
were  promised  to  Lord  Feversham  for  a  pardon , 
but  the  king  declared  to  this  favorite  that  he  would 
not  reprieve  her  for  one  day.    A  petition  was  then 
presented  from  Mrs.  Lisle  herself,  praying  that,  in 
consideration  of  her  ancient  and  honorable  descent, 
she  might  be  beheaded  instead  of  being  burned 
alive.   A  careful  search  was  made  for  precedents, 
and  the  utmost  extent  of  the  royal  mercy  was  to 
sign  a  warrant  for  the  beheading,  which  was  per- 
formed at  Winchester  on  the  2d  of  September, 
the  venerable  iDBtron  laying  her  head  on  the  block 
as  serenely  aa  if  it  had  been  her  pillow,  and  pray- 
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lag  with  her  Inst  breath  for  the  preserrBtioD  of  the 
Prutestnnt  religion  and  of  the  oold-blooded  tyrant 
then  on  the  throne.' 

Hickes,  the  Presbyterian  prencbeft  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  these  atrocities,  but  whose  oame  waa 
not  in  any  proclamation  when  Mrs.  Lisle  received 
him  into  her  honse,  and  Nelthorpe,  whom  she  did  not 
knowt  and  who  had  been  iovolTed  in  the  Rye-House 
pbt,  were  executed  afterward  in  different  |4acea. 

From  Winchester,  with  a  tmio  of  guards  and 
■prieonen  at  his  heels,  Jeffreys  proceeded  on  to  Sal- 
isbury, and  thence  (having  iocreaeed  his  train)  he 
went  to  Dorchester,  and  there  hoisted  his  bloody 
flag.'   The  fierce  nnture  of  the  chief  justice  was 
made  fiercer  by  an  agonizing  disorder,  which  was 
probably  brought  on  and  increased  by  excess  of 
drinking.    Id  writing  to  Sunderlnnd  from  Dorches- 
ter, on  the  16th  of  September,  he  says,  >>  I  this  day 
begao  with  the  rebels,  and  bate  dispatched  ninety-  ^ 
eight ;  but  am  at  this  time  so  tortured  with  the  . 
stone,  tbnt  I  must  beg  your  lordship's  iotercesston  , 
to  bia  majesty  for  the  incoherency  of  what  I  have  ; 
adventured  to  pve  bis  nujesty  the  tmnble  of.'  But ' 
if  honors  and  promotions  could  have  toothed  the , 
panga  of  disease.  Jeffreys  was  Dot  without  those 
lenitives.    On  the  5th  of  September,  Lord  Keeper , 
North  departed  from  life  and  office  together ;  and  ' 
three  days  after — that  is,  between  the  execution  of 
Mrs.  Lisle,  at  Winchester,  and  his  arrival  at  Dor- 
chester— he  was  raised  by  his  applauding  and  grate- 
ful sovereign  to  be  lord  chancellor.  At  Dorchester, 
this  chaacellor  and  chief  justice,  to  save  time,  began 
to  declare  that  if  any  of  the  prisoners  would  repent 
and  plead  guilty,  they  should  find  him  a  merciful 
judge;  but  that  those  who  put  themselves  upon 
their  trials  should,  if  found  guilty,  be  led  to  imme- 
diate execution.    And  the  matter  was  af^rwnrd 
managed  in  this  way  ;  two  officers  were  sent  togeth- 
er to  the  accused  with  the  alternative  of  mercy  or 
certain  death ;  and,  as  many  were  iudooed  to  accept 
the  proffered  mercy,  theae  officers  were  employed 
as  witnesses  of  their  confession,  in  ease  of  their  re- 
tracting— end  at  times  without  any  retracting,  but 
merely  to  satisfy  the  thirst  for  blood.* 

>  MackimtMh^Ral ph.— Roger  Cok«.  Some  of  th«  rMMmjng  of  thii 
lait  writer,  who  wm  tiriag  ml  tha  time,  ii  iuperiatirel;  pedantic. 
*'  She  haJ  wntence  paued  upon  her,"  tari  Coke,  "  which  in  wmnea  i* 
lu  be  bamed,  bat  the  eiecuiiun  wa«  bj  heheading  of  her ;  lo  that, 
whether  the  Mmietiee  wae  jut  or  not,  the  execution  waa  anjaat ;  fur 
though  the  king  mnj  pardun  or  niitigata  the  paoiahnent  of  anj  criiua 
ajainat  bim,  aa  to  pardon  treaton,  or  lo  mitigate  the  executioo  to  be- 
heading, which  ii  part  of  the  lenience,  jrat  ha  can  not  alter  the  pnn- 
iahDwnt  into  any  other  aeutenoe  than  tbe  law  pmcribea."    *  Ralph. 

*  FruM  Uie  laat  clauee  of  the  aenience  qaoled  in  the  text,  and  frun 
aareral  exprciMuoa  in  other  letters,  we  are  jnitifled  in  gifini  credit  to 
the  aeaertion  of  Buniet,  thni  the  king  had  s  paitiealar  aocount  at  tbeaa 
proceedinva  written  to  bim  eTarjr  day.  JelTreji  condadeethia  praaaBt 
■piatle  to  Smiderlaod  in  a  ver;  charactannio  manner.  "  Mj  deamt 
loni,  QiBj  [  ever  he  turtareil  with  tbe  al«n«  if  1  furget  to  appnte  toy- 
■elf.luy  d«areit  lord,  jMir  noat  fahlifiiUjdaTcAad  MTnint,''  &c.  Sun> 
darliiud,  id  reply,  anured  tha  chief  jutice  that  the  k)9f  appnieed  itf 
all  h  la  prureedingn. 

*  Accurdmi  to  a  poem  of  the  lime  called  "  JeSreja^  Elegy." 

"fl*  Md  '«in  lo  eon  few,  ff  e'er  thej'  hope 
To  ta  nprteved  fnm  the  (htal  rope: 
TbU  aMined  a  favor,  but  b«'d  none  forglva ; 
Th«  fhvor  wnt  pi  day  or  two  to  live  ; 
Wbkh  thfiee  had  not  that  tmubled  him  with  trial— 
Hli  iHUtnMa  Mnnd,  and  wnald  ha**  no  dmlal. 
Two  hood  red  he  could  tenience  In  u  boar,"  Jw. 


Those  who  had  accepted  the  terms  offered  were 
not  afterward  permitted  to  plead.  Any  evidence 
waa  held  to  be  sufficient;  and  to  a  constable  of 
Ghardatock,  who  objected  to  the  witnesses — a  pro«- 
titute  and  a  papist— Jeffreys  exclainied,  "Villnin! 
rebel!  methinks  I  see  thee  already  with  a  halier 
about  thy  neck  ;**  and  the  prisoner  was  soon  Innged. 
The  judge  had  declared,  in  hia  ftcetiona  manner, 
that  if  any  lawyer  or  panon  came  in  hia  way  they 
should  not  escape  htm ;  and,  accordingly,  Matthew 
Brag,  an  attorney,  was  executed  witbout  reprieve. 
In  all,  eighty  persons  were  hanged  nt  Dorchester 
in  the  conrse  of  a  very  few  days:  tbe  remainder 
were  transported,  severely  whipped,  or  imprisoned. 
Those  transported  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  bod- 
ies of  those  that  were  exeeutod  were  quartered  nod 
stuck  upon  gibbets.  Jeffreys  then  proceedp<)  to 
Exeter,  where  another  red  hat  of  two  hundred  and 
forty>three  prisoners  was  laid  before  him.  One 
man,  upon  pleading  not  guii^,  was  condemned  snd 
sent  out  to  be  hanged  op  the  instant,  which'  so  terri- 
fied the  rest  tliat  they  thought  it  advtaable  not  to  ex- 
aaperate  him  by  putting  bim  to  the  trouble  of  doing 
his  duty ;  so  all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  cooiiKO 
them  in  a  body,  on  their  own  coofesaians,  to  the  ex- 
ecutioner. But,  aa  he  was  leaa  frtigued  with  long 
bearings  than  he  had  been  at  Dorchester,  he  was 
not  altogether  ao  prodigal  to  the  hangman.  He  then 
went  into  Somersetshire,  the  center  of  the  late  in- 
surrection, where,  at  Taunton  and  Wells,  nearly 
eleven  hundred  prisoners  were  arraig:Qed  for  hish 
trenson.  One  thousand  and  forty  coofesaed  them- 
selves guilty  ;  only  six  ventured  to  pat  themselves 
on  (heir  trial;  and  two  hundred  and  tbirty-nioe,  at 
the  very  least,'  were  executed  with  astoundiuje  ra- 
pidity. In  order  to  spread  the  terror  more  widely 
and  to  appal  the  neighbors,  friends,  and  relatives  of 
the  victims,  these  executions  took  place  in  thirty- 
six  towna  and  villages.  The  dripping  heads  and 
limba  of  tbe  dead  were  affixed  in  the  moat  conspic- 
uous plaeea,  to  the  atreeta,  by  the  highways,  over 
the  town-halb,  and  over  the  very  ehurcbea  devoted 
to  a  merciful  God.  "All  the  high  roads  of  tbe  coun* 
try  were  no  longer  to  be  traveled,  while  the  horrors 
of  so  many  quarters  of  men  and  tbe  offenuva  stench 
of  them  tasted."*  Sunderland  apprised  Jefii-eysof 
the  king's  pleasure  to  bestow  a  thousand  of  tbe  cod- 
victs  on  several  of  his  courtiers,  and  one  or  two  hun- 
dred on  a  favorite  of  the  queen,  upoD  condition  thit 
the  persons  receiving  them  thus  as  a  gift  ahould  find 

t  The  aaraai  of  two  koadred  and  thitty-MM  are  preaarnd :  bat  u 
BO  judgmenta  wen  eniaied  it  it  nut  known  bow  May  uotm  May  hai* 
■nftred.  Three  panoo*  were  aiacoted  ia  the  villafe  at  Wnnfuo, 
the  birth^ace  of  Mr.  Lorke,  whoae  wntiiiga  bare  teaded  Ivlentnlli' 
niiary  auRetad  by  tnanktnd  fmin  cmel  Iswi  and  vujMt  jadgat^nVac^ 
ilUetk. 

*  Lofd  Lonadale'i  Memoir*.  Other  writeri,  who  were  eye.wilDr» 
a*,  thongb  violent  men,  and  niven  to  eiaggeratioa,  haie  hA  tfill 
horrible  picture*.  Shirley,  the  author  of*-  The  Bloudy  Aaflie*."*kieb 
waa  pahliibed  aftar  the  Revulntion,  caya, "  Nothtag  naU  be  ht«r  bell 
than  tbeaa  paru:  cauldrooi  himiug,  cart  ana  hoiliDf.  pilcfc  aad  ur 
aparhting  and  glowinc,  bbudy  limba  boillnf,  and  leariaff,  uv)  naa- 
gling.*' — "  England  waa  now  an  Aceldema ;  the  Mantry  Ibr  aurty  ml*' 
together,  from  Brirtal  lo  Exeter,  had  a  new  and  teniUe  am  of  up- 
pn«i>  anti  *ign*.  gihbeti,  and  head*  and  qoartei*  of  it*  ilanghtriril  in- 
haliitHnl*.  Every  anal  wa*  aonk  in  anguiah  aad  lertor,  aig hinf  by  i»1 
and  bT  night  for  deliTetawie,  but  ahat  oat  of  all  bopa  bj  daifaV'"' 
OUmiton.  . 
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ExBTKK.  From  an  Origtoal  Drawing. 


secnrity  thnt  tlie  prisooftre  should  be  enslnved  for 
tBD  yetin  la  some  West  India  iainnd,  where,  aa 
James  must  hnve  known,  field-lnbor  was  denth  to 
Europeans.  The  chancellor  rertionBtnited  with  his 
majesty,  directly,  against  this  gifing  away  of  the  pris- 
oners, who,  he  said,  wonid  be  worth  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds  a-piece.'  In  a  subseqaent  letter  from  Bris- 
tol he  yields  to  the  proposed  distributiou  of  the  con- 
victs ;  boasts  of  hia  victory  over  that  "  most  fnctioos 
city,"  nod  pledges  his  life,  and  that  which  was  dear- 
er to  him,  his  loyalty,  "  that  Taunton  and  Bristol, 
and  the  county  of  Somerset  too,  should  know  their 
duty  both  to  God  and  their  king  before  he  leaves 
them." 

With  the  evidence  of  these  letters  atone  we  may 
confidently  reject  the  dreams  of  those  who  pretend 
that  James  was  unacquainted  with  his  judge's  man- 
ner of  proceeding ;  and,  if  other  proofs  were  want- 
ing to  prove  the  want  of  heart  and  feeling  in  this 
wretched  prince,  they  are  assuredly  to  be  found  in 
the  gazettes  of  the  day  that  report  his  progresses 
and  amuseraents.  He'  weut  to  Winchester  soon 
after  the  iniquitous  execution  of  Mm.  Lisle,  and 
there  be  remained,  diverting  himself  with  horse- 
races, during  the  hottest  part  of  Jetfreys's  cam- 
paign.* But  there  is  still  further  an  indisputable 
proof  of  James's  approbation  of  Jeffreys's  proceed- 

I  Lotur  from  Stifnjm  to  tha  kinf .  dated  Taantoa,  19ih  Sapiember, 
rrom  MSS.  in  State  Paper  Offira.  ai  cited  by  Mackintoah.  [u  ihc  ume 
Ittter  JetTrfiyi  retami  thanlu  for  hit  majEitj'i  graciaiii  arfcptance  uf 
hii  •Friicea  in  tba  ireil. 

■  AccaTdiDg-  to  Burnet,  Jitnei  took  jilratare  in  nilating  all  the  pir- 
(icnlan  of  lb)i  campalga  to  loreign  miniiiers ;  ipenkinK  of  alt  that  wbi 
dune  in  a  rijh  that  oeitlier  becime  th«  majfsiy  nor  the  humnaity  ofa 
(nal  ptinc« ;  and  the  hiilnrian  aildi  that  Dj  i-kveli,  the  Dutch  ambae- 
lador,  aftprward  told  him  "  that  the  king  lalked  eooriea  of  these  thinua 
ID  hii  heanog.  that  he  wondered  tu  lee  him  break  out  m  these  ijidc- 
ttocitt." — Own  Timet. 


ings ;  for  when  (on  the  30th  of  September')  that 
precious  new  chancellor  returned  to  court  his  pro- 
motion was  announced  in  the  Gazette  with  an  unu- 
sually emphatic  panegyric  on  his  person  and  serv- 
ices ;  and  some  months  after  this,  when  Jeffreys 
had  brought  on  a  dangerous  attnck  by  one  of  hia 
furious  debauches,  James  expressed  great  concern, 
and  declared — with  perfect  truth — that  such  anoth- 
er man  would  not  easily  be  found  in  England.  Be- 
sides, wherever  the  king  was  directly  and  personal- 
ly concerned,  there  was  the  same  unflinching  sever- 
ity. When  Holmes,  an  old  republican  officer,  was 
brought  into  his  presence,  at  London,  James  offer- 
ed to  spare  his  life  if  he  would  renounce  his  princi- 
ples and  engage  to  live  quietly.  Holmes  answered* 
that  he  still  must  be  a  republican  from  his  firm  con- 
viction that  that  form  of  government  was  the  best; 
that  he  was  an  old  man,  whose  life  was  na  little 
worth  asking  as  it  was  worth  giving :  and  thereup- 
on he  waa  instantly  sent  down  In  Dorchester  to  be 
hanged.  Cornish,  formerly  sheriff  of  London,  waa 
brought  to  trial,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  ^he  Rye- 
House  plot,  to  which  so  many  victims  had  beeo 
already  sacrificed  :  the  trial  was  conducted  with  ille- 
gal haste,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  pris- 
oner to  procure  witnesses  or  prepare  a  defense;  he 
was  convicted  ujM>n  the  evidence  of  Rumsey  (who 
owned  that  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Russell  he  had  been 
guilty  of  perjury);  and,  James  having  signed  hii 
death-warrant,  he  waa  executed  in  sight  of  Guild- 
hall and  almost  before  his  own  door.  On  the  very 
same  day,  and  also  by  a  warrant  signed  by  the  king, 

1  Here  Sir  Jamei  Mirkintoth  remnrka,  "  Had  Jamea  l>een  diiaatia- 
fli:d  with  the  cnudurt  of  jTttreya,  he  had  the  meaiii  iif  repairing  lima 
l>ait  or  111  conBcqurncei,  fur  the  eipcuiiuoi  in  Some raeuh ire  were  nnt 
concluded  licf^re  ihe  latter  part  of  Nuvamber." 
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Elizabeth  Oaunt,  of  Wapping,  was  burned  alive  at 
Tyburn,  aad  one  Lindgey  was  hanged  on  Tower 
Hill.  The  offense  with  which  the  poor  woman  was 
charged  waa,  having  compassed  the  king's  death,  by 
favoriag  the  escape  of  one  Burton,  accused  of  pnr- 
ticipatioD  in  the  Rye  House  plot,  into  Holland,  and 
gifing  auccor  to  the  same  Barton  after  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor;  and  the  principal  witness  against  her 
was  the  execrable  BurtoD  bimMlf,  whose  life  she 
had  twice  saved.'  The  oflTense  of  the  man  who  was 
hanged  at  Tower  Hill  was  desertion — an  oflTense  not 
then  provided  for  by  any  recognized  martml  law. 
Mrs.  Gaunt  died  like  a  primitive  martyr,  declaring 
at  the  stake  that  she  had  only  obeyed  the  sacred 
precepts  which  commanded  her  to  hide  the  outcast, 
and  not  to  betray  him  that  wandereth.*  Two  other 
persons  of  bumble  condition  were  executed  in  Lon- 
don, whore  the  outrages  offered  to  the  remains  of 
the  dead  were  carried  to  an  unusual  height,  and 
where  the  dying  speeches  of  all  the' prisoners  were 
arbitrarily  suppressed.  Even  the  dismembered  body 
of  Rumbald  was  brought  up  from  Scotland;  and  the 
slavish  sheriBa  of  London  received  a  royal  warrant 
to  set  op  one  of  the  fetid  quarters  over  one  of  the 
city  gates,  and  to  deliver  the  remaining  three  quar- 
ters to  the  sherilT  of  Hertford,  who  was  directed  by 
another  royal  warrant  to  place  them,  one  at  the  Rye 
House,  one  at  Hoddesdon,  and  the  other  at  Bishop's 
StcHtfbn).' 

In  London,  as  in  the  west,  corruption  and  bri- 
bery were  the  only  checks  to  infernal  cruelty. 
Thus,  Prideaux,  who  was  thrown  into  the  Tower 
by  an  arbitrary  warrant,  upon  mere  suspicion,  bought 
himself  off  with  .£1500;  and  Hampden,  still  in  prison 
for  his  misdemeaoor,  put  aside  the  new  and  capital 
charge  of  high  treason  by  paying  dC6000,  to  be  di- 
vided between  Jelfreys  and  Father  Petre,  the  king's 
confessor  and  chief  adviser.  The  queen's  maids  of 
honor,  as  pocket-money,  were  allowed  to  talie  from 
<£50  to  e£100  from  each  of  the  fair  damsels  of 
Taunton  who  had  presented  Moomouth  with  flags 
and  a  Bible,  and  who  thus  were  saved.  In  .conse- 
quence of  the  saspiciona  of  the  court  and  of  the  dis- 
closares  made  by  Lord  Grey*  the  lords  Braadont 
Selaiaere,  and  Stamford  were  proceeded  against 
for  high  treason.  Brandon  was  convicted  by  per* 
jored  witnesses;  but,  having  a  sister-in-law  in  fa- 
vor at  court,*  be  escaped,  not  being,  however,  en- 
larged upon  bail  till  fourteen  months,  nor  receiving 
his  pnrdoQ  till  two  years  after  his  trial.  Celnmere, 
who  WHS  tried  before  the  Lord  Steward,  Jeffreys, 
and  thirty  peers,  was  unanimously  acquitted,  though 
the  falsehood,  and  infamy,  and  perjury  of  those  who 
swore  against  him  were  not  more  conspicuous  than 
the  same  vices  in  the  evidence  npou  which  many 

I  Rfifer  Nuith  ma  u  Ktin  oooiimI  ■gmiait  lb*  famavolMU  and 
oauMfBimi  wonati. 

*  Wiih  her  own  band*  iha  ditpoaed  the  itraw  and  moTB  eoDibaatible 
Diateriali  aruund  her,  m  «•  to  thunea  her  agony  bj  a  qu\rk  6n. 
Aataog  tb«  we«piiiK  apecUtnra  waa  the  celebrated  Qoaker,  WtDiBin 
Pann,  wha  was  than  fraqueallj  adauitcd  to  faniliar  inlaieanraa  with 
the  kins. 

>  Warranii  at  the  Stale  Paper  Office,  m  qaoted  b;  Macltintnih. 

*  It  il  laid  alao  that  the  inramnun  Grey  had  Hinie  ciiinpuncliniii  vii- 
iiinK«,  and  bargwned  with  Jams*  ifaU  m  lifs  ahmilil  be  taheo  npun  hia 
diadiitana. 


obscurer  persons  bad  been  hanged  and  quaitered. 
Stamford  took  the  benefit  of  a  snbsequeot  amnesty. 

The  Marquis  of  Halifiix  bad  remained  in  the  min- 
istry  during  all  the  atrocities  of  JeflTreys's  campaign, 
sitting  at  the  council-board  with  Sunderland,  with 
Rochester,  whose  vices  of  drinking  and  swearing 
did  Dot  prevent  bis  being  considered  as  the  bead  of 
the  liigh-church  parly,  and  with  Godolphin,  whose 
business  habits  were  held  to  be  iodiapeDsable.  Hal- 
ifiix, however,  to  use  his  own  witticism,  had  been 
"kicked  op  stairs"  into  the  sounding  but  empty 
office  of  presideot  of  the  council ;  and  now  it  was 
resolved  to  deprive  him  of  office  altogether:  for 
James  suspected  him  of  a  determination  to  oppose 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acts, 
and  he  bad  not  penetration  enough  to  perceive  the 
danger  be  ran  in  driviog  that  crafty  and  able  poli- 
ticiao  to  extremities.  Nor  would  the  despotic  blaa- 
derer  delny  this  dismissal  till  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  parliament  should  be  over.  That  session,  as 
appointed,  opened  on  the  9th  of  November.  Up> 
lifted  with  bis  mighty  doings  during  the  recess,  and 
with  the  appearance  of  universal  timidity  and  sub- 
mission, James  now  presumed  that  the  parliament 
of  England  would  bend  before  him,  and,  like  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  content  themselves  for  the  fu- 
ture with  the  honor  of  receiving  his  commands  and 
registering  his  decrees.  After  speakiug  briefly  of 
the  storm  that  was  past,  he  told  Uiem,  in  a  dictato- 
rial style,  that  the  militia,  which  bad  hiUierto  been 
BO  much  depended  on,  was  an  inefficient  force,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  but  a  standing  army  of  well- 
disciplined  troops  that  could  secure  the  nation  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  then  stated  bow  he  had  aug- 
mented the  army  during  the  late  wretched  attempt, 
and  called  for  a  supply  answerable  to  the  increased 
expense.  "  And,"  continaed  be,  "let  no  man  take 
exception  that  there  are  some  officers  in  this  army 
not  qualified,  according  to  the  late  tests,  for  thoir 
employments.  The  gentlemen,  1  must  tell  yoo. 
are  most  of  them  known  to  roe;  and,  having  for- 
merly served  me  on  several  occasioDS,  sod  always  ap 
proved  the  loyalty  of  their  principles  by  their  prae 
tices,  I  think  them  now  fit  to  be  empfoyed  nndei 
me :  and  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you,  that,  after 
having  had  the  benefit  of  their  services  io  such  timd 
of  need  and  danger,  I  will  neither  expose  them  to 
disgrace  nor  myself  to  the  want  of  them,  if  there 
should  be  another  rebellion  to  make  thera  necessary 
to  me."  Without  this  declaration  both  Lords  and 
Commons  knew  very  well  that  he  had  commissioned 
Catholic  lords  to  levy  Catholic  troops  against  Mon. 
moutb,  and  in  the  choice  of  officers  had  sbowa  a 
marked  preference  for  men  of  the  ancient  religion: 
and  now  the  old  hatred  of  popery  came  in  to  revivo 
the  languishing  cause  of  civil  liberty,  and  faiiih- 
churchmen  and  lovr-churcbmen,  Tories  and  Whigs, 
became  for  a  season  united.  The  Commoas.  ia 
coming  to  a  resdotioo  about  a  supply,  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  his  msjerty  for  the  disclurge  of  aU  sncb 
officers  as  refused  the  Protealaot  test.  James,  ia 
reply,  said,  "  Whatever  yoo  may  do,  I  will  adhere 
to  nil  my  promises."  The  House  was  thrown  into 
a  fermeoti  and  Mr.  John  Kok,  member  for  Derby, 
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St.  SriraiH')  Chakl  ahd  ths  P*mLt*iiiiiTjkBV  BctLDttioi  or  Wkitmihstix. 
Frara  Old  Pkiurei  ud  Phnti  of  tbe  Period. 


snid,  "I  hope  we  are  Enelishmpn,  and  not  to  be 
fi'i^litened  out  of  our  duty  by  a  few  bigh  words." 
Bui  the  majority  of  tbe  Euglislimen  there  commit- 
ted him  ta  the  Tower  for  his  speech.  Still,  how- 
ever, with  rII  their  servile  loyalty,  they  were  reso- 
iDte  nbout  the  popish  officers :  »nd  the  Lords  showed 
equni  or  superior  zeal.  Tbe  ex-minister  Halifax 
led  the  vaa  against  the  court;  and  Jeffreys,  the 
chancellor  nod  main  manager,  was  checked  io  his 
high  career  of  insolence  and  arrogance,  and  made 
to  crouch  in  the  dust.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
Beseion,  James,  disappointed  and  furious,  prorogued 
'he  parliament,  which  never  met  again  for  the  dis- 
pnUh  of  businesa ;  and  the  houses  were  deserted 
»nd  silent  till  they  echoed  his  expulsion  and  de- 
thronement, aa  pronounced  by  the  Convention. 

A-D.  168G.  Jamea  had  nut  obrained  a  sixpence 
from  the  late  session,  but,  for  a  time,  he  counted 
upon  money  from  France;  his  minister,  Sunder- 
land, accepted  a  French  pension  of  25,000  crowns; 
ind,  after  some  shuffling  and  an  attempt  to  save  a 
^rt  of  fiilse  pride  and  dignity,  the  King  of  Englnnd 
tied  himself  to  tbe  triumphal  car  of  Louis  XIV., 
which  he  made  his  political  existence  absolutely 
incompHtible  with  that  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  himself 
douhly  odious  to  hia  Prolestiint  subjects,  as  the  ally 
ind  tool  of  one  who  had  waged  a  most  pitiless  war- 
fire  RgRinat  the  reformed  religion  in  France;  for 
rtWBB  just  at  this  critical  moment,  when  English- 
men Were  filled  with  doubts  and  terrors  as  to  the 
luteDtioQs  of  their  popish  king,  that  Louii  revoked 


the  tolerant  edict  of  Nantes,'  and  drove  many  thou- 
sands of  his  Huguenot  subjects  to  exile.  The  ac- 
counts which  these  fugitives  brought  into  England 
added  fresh  fuel  to  tbe  fire  which  was  about  to  break 
out  and  consume  Jnines  and  his  insane  projects.  It 
was  known  at  the  time  that  he  and  Father  Petre 
were  busily  engaged  in  attempts  to  convert  many 
of  the  Protestants  about  court;  and,  with  a  stand- 
ing army  encamped  U|>on  Hounslow  Heath,  and 
which  kept  still  increasing,  it  was  reasonably  ap- 
prehended that  such  zealots  would  not  always  con- 
fine themselves  to  polemical  arguments,  persuasions, 
and  promises.  Sunderland  had  privately  embraced 
Catholicism,  and,  in  appearance,  adopted  all  his  mas- 
ter's partiality  in  favor  of  Roman  Catholics.  Other 
converts,  both  male  and  female,  more  openly  pro- 
claimed their  abandonment  of  the  Protestant  faith; 
and  the  poet  Dryden,  the  greatest  writer  of  the 
day,  recanted,  and  wrote,  with  very  unchristian  vio- 
lence, against  the  Reformation  and  the  established 
church.*    Some  of  these  proceedings  are  a  com- 

'  The  edict  of  Nanlpi,  which  ia  uiJ  to  hiTii  been  rampowd  1>f  the 
greii  hiiturisn  De  Thou,  wm  paueJ  by  Elrnry  IV.  in  the  year  IS96.  It 
woi  ■addenly  rcpeiiiad  by  Loiiii  XIV.,  im  the  16th  lit  October,  IflSS, 
juit  three  weekt  befurc  the  meeting  of  the  Engliih  partiiini'TiI.  The 
crueltiFi  which  imtnediHtely  prrrrdrd  and  followed  thai  iiirature  were 
almcioui.  At  Niiniei  alune  00,000  l*nite>tBni>  were  forced,  in  three 
day*,  to  abjure  tkeir  religion.  Luuii'e  nnuioDariea  were  dra|{Don«  ; 
nhence  the  pmceeilinga  olitninri]  the  name  (furever  memorBble,  aai] 
fureTir  infamoei)  o{  dragoitaadf$. 

1  Jatnei,  hnwever.  faiird  id  many  inatance*  where  he  had  pfolmbly 
expected  iinmciliale  lucceai.  Jrlfreya  would  nut  change  ;  and  it  la 
■Bid  uf  Kirk,  that,  when  urged  by  the  kin^  to  turn  Calhulic.  he  excuted 
hmiielf  by  inyiiig,  that  whan  in  Africa  he  had  given  a  pmrnine  in  the 
Eni|iemr  uf  Murocco  ihul  if  he  etcr  changed  hia  reU|[iOD  he  woulJ  tDm 
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plete  banquet  to  the  cyoic.  James,  like  Louis 
XIV.,  reconcilfld  his  brenches  of  the  aeventb  com* 
mRndmeat  with  bis  nrdent  religioaiam.  His  reign- 
ing mistress  was  Cntherine  Sedlej,  who  bud  some 
of  her  fiither's  witt  thoagh  oo  pretensions  to  per- 
Boaal  beauty.'  She  was  installed  at  Whitehall,  and 
created  Connteas  of  Dorchester ;  but  Jainet  and  bia 
priests  failed  in  converting  her  to  popary ;  and  the 
chninpions  of  the  Protestant  church  did  not  disdain 
to  pny  court  to  the  orthodox  mistress.  Rocheatert 
that  other  pillnr  of  the  church,  clung  to  her,  while 
his  rival,  Sunderlnnd,  made  cominoD  cause  with  the 
queen,  who  was  jealous,  and,  with  the  confesaor, 
who  considered  a  mistress  of  such  decided  Prot- 
estBDtisin  a  very  dangerous  appendsgo.  Between 
them,  the  queen,  cenfessor,  and  prime  minister  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  send  his  mistrese  into  Ire- 
land, where  a  good  estate  had  been  given  to  her. 
The  convert,  Sunderland,  then  rose,  and  his  rival, 
Rochester,  sank.  The  ministry  was,  in  fact,  con- 
verted into  a  close  cabal  of  seven  pemons :  the  king, 
Sunderlaad,  Fatber  Petre,  and  the  Catholic  lor^ 
Bellasis,  Powis,  Arandot,  and  Dover,  who  assem- 
bled sometimea  in  Suodeiland'a  house  and  some- 
times in  tbe  apartments  of  CbiflBnch,  of  the  back- 
stairs. Roger  Palmer,  earl  of  Castlemaine  by  right 
of  his  wife's  prostitution  to  the  late  kiog,  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  an  ambassador  from 
tbe  pope  was  opeoly  received  in  London.  After 
a  few  preludes  in  the  courts  of  law,  where  it  was 
endeavored  to  convert  the  Test  Act  into  s  dead  let- 
ter, James,  with  blind  and  headlong  haste,  proceed- 
ed to  assert  a  dispensing,  a  auspeoding,  and  a  repeal- 
ing power  over  all  laws  or  acts  of  parliament  whatso- 
ever, and  to  put  Catholics  into  the  highest  civil  and 
militaiy  offices,  from  which  the  Proteataats  were 
dismiaaed.  By  means  of  9110  warranto  writs  the 
(»rporationB  throughout  the  kingdom  were  remod- 
eled ;  papiats  were  admitted  into  all  of  them,  and 
pBpisto  were  made  lieDteoants  of  counties,  sherifTs, 
and  justices  of  the  peace.  In  Scotland,  where  the 
parliament  had  been  dissolved  because  it  betrayed 
the  same  dread  of  popery  as  that  of  England,  the 
same  measures  were  resorted  to,  and  the  high- 
church  Tory  ministry  was  dismissed  to  make  room 
for  one  of  an  entirely  Catholic  complexion.  In  Ire- 
land the  Protestants,  who  alone  had  been  intrusted 
with  arms,  were  diearmed  by  Tyrconnel,  who  was 
declared,  even  by  one  of  his  own  party,  to  be  "  mad- 
man enough  to  ruin  ten  kingdoms."  Indeed,  in  that 
conntry  the  aeales  were  entirely  turned,  and  the 
Protestants  were  treated  in  all  things  as  badly  as 
tbey  had  been  aecaatomed  to  treat  tbe  papista  ever 
since  tbe  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  revenues  of  the 
church  were  in  good  part  given  to  popish  bishops 
and  priests,  who  were  not  merely  permitted  but 

Taifc.  Adniral  R«tfarrt,  tbonch  >  profaned  libtrtip*  ukI  «  mu  of 
HRn««gui  hmbits,  miKMd  kit  Inmtira  offieva  rather  Uwo  Mmplj. 

1  The  ladfwudaafhmaTdMTvnr  wittjBiid  profligmuStrChariea 
Sedtej.  CliKiiei  II.,  who  had  more  Uite  in  fenala  bMuty,  need  to 
Mf  that  oaa  might  Taucj  hia  brnlher'i  mtitreMaa  wan  givan  to  hin 
br  hii  (atharceafeaear  ma  paMiicea,  thej  were  all  m>  Ofly,  Aeoording 
to  HoraM  Waipola,  Hka  Miejr  (eBDoblad  InUi  Iha  ftwntiaa  «f  Dor- 
Aoitar)  WW  ucaatofDsd  to  wondar  what  Jainea  ohoaa  bia  ariatnam 
&r.  We  ware  rom  ot  na  bandaoBe,"  nid  eha ;  "  and  if  we  bad  wit, 
ka  had  M  awiBf h  ta  flad  ft  snL"— JtcarinffCflUM. 


commanded  to  wear  their  canonicals  in  public.  Four 
thousand  Protestant  soldiers  were  cashiered,  strip- 
ped of  their  nniibrms,  and  left;  to  wander,  hnngrr 
and  half  naked,  through  the  Inod.  Their  ofllict;rs, 
for  the  most  part,  retired  into  Holland,  and  gather- 
ed ronnd  tbe  Prince  of  Orange. 

All  this  was  too  much  for  tbe  endorance  even  of 
Tories  and  bigh-churcbmen,  and,  in  despite  of  tbe 
dogma  Iff  passive  obedience,  the  pnlpita  began  to  re- 
sound with  warnings  and  denunciatioos.  To  qaench 
the  flame  in  its  infancy,  James  issued  letters  ronn- 
datory  to  the  bishops  of  England,  prohibiting  the 
clergy  to  preach  upon  points  of  controversy,  and 
establishing  nn  ecclesiastical  commission  with  more 
power  than  had  been  possessed  by  the  abominable 
court  over  which  Laud  presided,  it  was  author- 
ized to  search  out  and  call  before  it  "  even  those 
who  seemed  to  be  sunpected  nf  offenses:"  and  to 
'•correct,  amend,  and  niter  tbe  statutes  of  tbe  uai- 
versiiies,  churches,  and  schools;  or,  where  tbe  stat- 
utes were  lost,  to  devise  new  ones ;"  and  the  pow- 
era  of  the  commission  were  deehred  to  be  eflectual, 
**  Dotwithstanding  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contra- 
ry."* But  James  could  not  fill  thta  court  with  men 
of  the  same  views.  The  Archbiabop  of  Canterbu- 
ry (Sancrofti)  would  not  act  at  all;  upon  which  the 
less  scrupulous  Cartwright,  bishop  of  Chester,  was 
put  in  his  place  :  the  other  members  were  Crewe, 
bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  more  than  half  a  pa- 
pist ;  Spmt,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  preferred  tbe 
king  to  the  church;  Rochester,  the  head  of  the  hi!<h- 
church  party ;  Sunderland,  the  concealed  pupiM  : 
Jeffreys,  and  Lord  Chief  Jnstice  Herbert.  With 
this  court,  such  as  it  was,  James  ventured  to  issue  n 
mandate  to  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  who  bail 
declared  boldly,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  against  the 
popish  standing  army,  to  anspend  Doctor  Sharp, 
who, had  preached  in  the  pul|^  against  popery  in 
general.  Compton  replied,  through  Lord  Sonder- 
hmd,  that  he  could  not  legally  paoiah  Sharp  with- 
out hearing  him  in  his  own  defense.  Upon  this  tbe 
new  commission  was  put  into  play,  and  the  bishop 
himself  was  summoned  before  it.  At  first  Comp- 
ton argued  that  tbe  court  was  illegal ;  that  he  whs 
subject,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  his  metropoli- 
tan and  suffragans  alone;  that  he  was  a  prelate  of 
England,  a  lord  of  parliament,  and  coirid  be  tried 
only  by  the  laws  of  his  country  :  but  he  added  tlut 
he  had  enjoined  Sharp  to  desist  from  preacbiog. 
who  was  himself  willing  to  make  reparation  and 
beg  his  majea^'a  pardon.  James  ordered  the  com- 
missioners to  suspend  him ;  and,  after  some  dif^e^ 
ences  among  themselves,  the  Biahop  of  Limdon  wu 
suspended  accordioj^y.  Rocbeatar,  who  had  beea 
averse  to  this  extreme  measure,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  nffroDted  the  king  in  a  personal  eonferenes 
and  ai7;umeot  about  tbe  merits  of  their  respective 
religions,  was  turned  out  of  the  coromiasioD  and  his 
other  ofHcea  shortly  af^er ;  bat  he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  dC4000  a-year  on  the  post-otllce,  together 
with  a  regular  graot  of  an  anouily  of  ^1700  a-year 
out  of  the  estate  of  Lord  Grey ;'  and*  after  all,  hit 

>  Books  (rf*  ths  priv7  CMudl  u  citsd  bj  Daliynpla. 
*  EvaljrB. 
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plottiog  rival,  Sanderiand,  was  diiappointed,  for  fa'w 
lncratiTe  oAfiee  of  lord  treasarar  was  pot  into  eora- 
missioa.  Nearly  at  the  aame  time  Roofaeater's 
brother*  Lord  ClareodoD,  was  recalled  from  Ire- 
hod,  aod  TyrfMmoel,  with  the  title  of  lord  depaty, 
WBS  left  to  govero  that  country.  Eren  D*Addo,  the 
pope's  mioister,  saw  clearly  that  James  was  raioing 
his  caase  by  precipitation  ;  and  the  wary  Italian  in- 
fontied  his  court  that  men's  mtndB  were  imbittered 
bj  the  belief  that  Rochester  had  been  dismissed  be- 
cause he  would  not  tnro  Catholic,  and  that  there 
wu  a  desiga  for  the  extermioation  of  all  Protes- 
taots.^  Vet  still  James  kept  his  course,  and  look- 
•d,  with  aatiafactioD  and  pride,  to  his  eocsmpmeDt 
00  Hounslow  Heath,  in  which  were  now  inclosed 
16.000  meo,  horse  and  foot.  He  caused  Samuel 
JohnaoB,  a  clergyman  of  the  establishmeot,  who  hnd 
beea  cbaplaiD  to  Lord  Rnaaell,  to  be  seDteoeed  to 
pay  a  fine,  to  be  pilloried  three  several  times,  and 
to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  for  writ- 
in|;  an  address  to  the  soldiers  to  remind  Them  that 
they  were  freebom  Eoglishmeo.  He  attempted  to 
coorert  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Anne,  and  to  de- 
prive his  daughter  Mnry,  the  princess  of  Ornnge, 
of  her  right  of  the  succession;  and,  looking  neither 
to  t)ie  right  nor  to  the  lef^  he  went  on  more  open- 
ly to  assail  the  chartered  rights  of  public  bodies. 

A.D,  1687.  One  of  bis  great  objects  was  to  obtain 
ibe  control  of  the  seminaries  and  schools.  Of  these 
the  Charfir  House  in  London  was  a  very  important 
one:  and,  accordingly,  he  commanded  the  governors 
of  that  establishmeot  to  admit  into  it  one  Andrew 
Popham,  B  p»piBt,  without  test  or  oath.  But  the 
imjurity  of  the  governors,  headed  by  the  Dnke  of 
Onntwdt  Gomptoo,  the  suapeDded  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  ex-minister,  Lord  Halifax,  resisted  the 
msndate.  Yet,  after  fiiiliog  in  this  attempt,  he  de- 
manded from  the  University  of  Oxford  that  they 
■bocid  Bcknowledfre  a  right  in  Father  Petre  to  name 
■ereQ  Fellows  of  Exeter  CoUege,*and  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cumbridge  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
for  oue  Albao  Francis,  a  'Benedictine  friar.  Both 
tliuse  learned  bodies,  in  spite  of  their  recent  dec- 
larations of  noo-reslstance,  resisted  to  the  very  ut- 
most; the  Oxford  question  was  referred  to  the  courts 

'  £<intti  d*l)a  btten  d*  Hangaor  D'AiMa,  Nantlo  Apottolioo,  etc. 

llathmttk,  Appvndis. 
*"TlwMMa<anii1rof  P«tn  (oTwhon  Pailiar  Edward  Petn  «u 
■»«  in  JinawT,  IMT.clkiniad  tha  right  of  notninatiaa  loMven  Mtnw- 
lu  Eir-cr  Collage,  whicb  had  been  founded  there  hj  Sir  W.  Pe- 
:^  ihe  re.frn  <rf  Etitabath,    It  waa  aeknimladged  on  the  part  oTllie 
oiUs^.  that  Sir  William  and  Itn  mm  kad  axateiaed  tbat  power,  thaagh 
'I"  Inter,  u  ihmj  c«ntaBd«d,  bad  aonliiated  tnlj  by  BaRaranea.  Tba 
fi.ihiip  of  Eietcr,  ihe  Tiaitor  of  the  college,  hail,  in  the  reign  of  Jamea 
I"  rr^noiiQceil       upinioD  agaiaat  Ihe  fuoiuler'l  deacendanta,  and  a 
jniliufnt  had  bean  obtained  agaiMi  then  in  the  Court  of  ConwMW 
PUh  ibDU  tba  aaaia  Una.  Under  tba  auetion  of  thaas  aniboritiaa, 
^  nJieie  had  for  aav«DiT  yaara  noninatod  to  tbeae  (ellowahlpa  wlib- 
««  divurtunca  frwn  the  family  of  Pelra.    Altihone,  the  Cathcdio  law- 
T*r.  (iiuitnded  thai  thil  loDg  D«age,  which  woatd  otherwiaa  hava  been 
Mrl-i,i«e,  daarrved  liuW  eonaiJaratioii  ia  a  period  of  aat^  iniquitj 
i«tta  Catbdlia  that  tb^  wara  deterred  from  aaaarting  ibair  dril 
'  Befina  thia  anenpt  Jamaa  had  obtained  tba  appointnionl  of 
<■*  MuMy,  ■  Catholic,  u  dean  of  Cfariat  Chureh,  Oiford,  and  had 
•Uuiird  ■  diipeaaativn  for  Obadiah  Walker,  maatar  of  Univerait;  Col- 
'fr.  Oifurd  (long  a  cooftealad  papiat),and  fortwoof  hiafalloweof  the 
(M\  tofetber  with  a  liconae  for  pibliahiaf  ^>°°^  of  Cubolie 
And  Watker  had  bad  tba  Mvnga  l»  aataUM  a  prinliH 
pn>  ^vl  *  UiboUe  cbapal  in  kit  eolUgs. 


of  Westminster,  bat  the  new  eceleaiastical  eommis- 
mm  took  up  the  Cambridge  case,  and  somraRrily 
deprived  Pechell,  the  viRe-chaocellor,  of  his  office, 
and  enspeoded  him  from  the  mastership  of  Magda- 
len College.  Jamea  then  commanded  the  Fellows 
of  Magdalen  to  elect  as  their  master  one  Antony 
Farmer,  a  concealed  papiaL  The  Fetlowa  petition- 
ed his  majesty,  but  finding  him  not  to  be  moved, 
they  exercised  their  own  undonbted  right,  and  elect- 
ed Doctor  Howe.  The  ecclesiastical  commission 
declared  this  election  to  be  void,  and  then  a  new 
mandate  was  issued  to  the  college  to  elect  Parker, 
bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had  several  qualifications 
which  Farmer  had  not,  but  who  was  also  suspected 
of  being  a  papist  in  disguise.'  The  Fellovvs,  with 
unexpected  spirit,  stock  to  the  rosster  of  their  own 
choosing,  and  Howe  exercised  his  authority  in  B|Mte 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commission  and  the  king.  In 
the  eoorse  of  a  summer  progreas,  James  arrived  at 
Oxford,  summoned  the  members  of  Magdalen  into 
his  presence,  chid  them  for  their  disobedience,  and 
told  them  to  go  away  and  choose  the  Bishop  of  Ox* 
ford,  or  else  they  should  certainly  feel  the  weight 
of  bis  sovereign  displeasure.  Here  was  a  call  upon 
passive  obedience  from  the  very  lips  of  the  Lord's 
anointed ;  but  still  the  Fellows  insisted  on  their 
right,  and  answered  him  respectfully  but  firmly. 
Then  they  were  privately  warned  that,  like  the 
corporations,  they  would  be  proceeded  against  by 
quo  warranto,  and  inevitably  Icise  every  thing.  But 
still  the  gownmen  were  firm.  The  tyrant,  aston- 
ished and  enraged,  issued  a  cominissioo  to  Cart- 
wright,  bishop  of  Chester,  Chief  Justice  Wright, 
and  BaroQ  Jeoner.  to  examine  the  state  of  the  col- 
lege, with  full  power  to  (titer  the  statutes  and  fVame 
new  ones.  The  commissioners  arrived  at  Oxford 
on  the  20th  of  October,  when  Cartwright  tbandered 
at  the  devoted  college;  but  Howe  maintained  his 
own  rights  and  the  rights  of  the  body  which  had 

'  elected  him  with  decorum  and  firmness;  and  when, 
on  the  second  day.  the  commissioners  deprived  him 
of  the  presidency  and  struck  his  name  off  the  books, 
he  entered  the  ball  and  boldly  protested  against  all 

'  they  had  done.  The  chief  justice  bound  him  in  a 
thousand  pounds  to  appear  in  the  King's  Bench,  and 
Parker  wag  put  into  possession  by  force.  Then  a 
majority  of  the  Fellows  were  prevailed  upon  to  sub- 
rait  "as  far  as  was  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  stat- 
utes of  the  college."  But  the  weakly,  arrogant 
king  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this;  he  insisted 
that  the  Fellows  should  acknowledge  their  duM- 

.  bedieoce  and  repentance  in  a  written  snhmission. 

I  Upon  this  the  Felkiwa  withdrew  their  former  sub- 
mission, and  declared,  in  writing,  that  they  eonld 
not  acknowledge  they  had  done  any  thing  amiss. 
On  the  16th  of  November,  Bishop  Cartwright*  pro- 

>  Parker  had  poHcd  thmagh  ihe  phaaea  of  a  fanatical  puritan 
ptaachar  daring  the  CuniMnweaUh,  and  a  faigoted  higb-chureboinn  at 
the  Ilaannniiiin,  wban  he  dofonded  the  peraaeoiion  of  hia  lata  btotb- 
ran,  and  raTilad  tba  moat  Tiitnuoa  mmi  among  tba«.  Aa  aoon  as  be  waa 
made  biahop  of  Oxford  he  waa  readj  to  iraDafar  bit  eerricaa  to  Jamea 
and  tba  church  of  Rome.    He  wai  a  drunkard  and  manj  thingi  woraa. 

■  Cartwright,  biahop  of  Cheaiar,  waa  a  preltj  gaud  parallel  to  hie 
brother  Parker  of  Oiford.  He.  too,  had  origmallr  bann  a  pnritan  and 
had  bacoae  a  Oamint  bigb-cbaicbnMn  at  the  Reaumtion.  Ue  dnak 
as  nncb  aa  Parker,  bat  was  not  ta  wittj  m  hia  cnpa. 
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nonneed  the  jadgmrat  of  the  eommisaion  io  the 
■hape  of  B  general  deprivatioii  nod  expablon.  Tfais 
was  followed  up,  ID  December,  by  the  sentence  of 
the  ecclesinBtical  commission,  which  inenpicitated 
all  and  every  the  Fellows  of  Magdnlen  from  ho)d- 
.  log  any  benefice  or  preferment  in  the  church — a 
decree,  however,  wbicfa  paeaed  tbat  body  only  by  n 
majority  of  one.  The  ioteation  was  to  defeat  the 
project  of  Bome  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had 
intended  to  bestow  livings  in  the  church  on  some 
of  the  ejected  Fellows.  James  bimselF  declared 
tbat  he  would  look  upon  any  fiivor  sbowo  to  the 
Fellowt  as  a  combination  agaiost  himself;  but,  oot- 
witbstanding  his  threats,  considerable  collections 
were  made  for  them,  and  his  own  dftoghter,  the 
Prioeeu  of  Orange  sent  over  dESOO  for  their  relief ; 
and  io  the  end,  though  they  obtained  the  honors 
of  martyrdom,  they  experienced  little  of  ita  suflfer- 
ingl.  Their  places  in  the  university  were  filled  by 
avowed  papiets  or  by  very  doubtful  Protestants. 

But  long  before  this  result  the  king  had  issued  "  A 
Declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience;"  by  which  all 
the  penal  laws  against  Protestant  Non -conformists 
as  well  as  Catholics  were  to  be  suspended.*  "We 
have  thought  fit,"  said  James,  "by  virtue  of  our 
royal  prerogative,  to  issue  forth  this  our  declaration 
of  indulgence,  making  no  doubt  of  the  conrurrence 
of  our  two  Houses  of  Parliament  when  we  shall  think 
it  amwnient  for  then  to  meet.*'  The  preamble  was 
in  other  respects  irreproachable — it  laid  down  the 
great  and  saving  virtue  of  toleration;  and  the  dec- 
lamtioD  gave  leave  to  all  men  to  meet  and  serve 
God  after  their  own  manner,  publicly  as  well  as 
privately;  it  denounced  the  royal  displeasure  and 
the  vengeance  of  the  laws  against  all  who  should 
disturb  any  religious  worship;  and  it  granted  a  froe 
pardon  to  all  the  kiug's  loving  subjects  from  penal- 
ties, forfeitures,  and  disabilities  incurred  on  account 
of  religion,  the  penal  laws,  &cc.  But  this  power  of 
suspending  the  laws  was  not  to  be  tolerated  by  any 
people  pretending  to  freedom  and  a  constitution ; 
and  it  was  understood  by  nearly  every  dissenting 
Protestant  in  the  land,  that  the  Non-conformists 
were  only  coupled  with  the  Catholics  for  policy  and 
expediency,  and  tbat  the  toleration  of  the  Cnttiotics 
was  only  intended  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the 
triumphant  establishment  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  had  never  yet  io  any  European  kingdom 
tolerated  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  any  other 
church  whatsoever.    The  recent  example  set  by 

^  The  declantioD  came  oDt  in  Ihi  Guette  on  the  4th  or  April,  16S7. 
To  pnpan  the  way  for  it,  a  decUntioo  «f  indulgrnM,  cipnated  in 
mneh  loftier  and  more  abioltite  luif  aage,  }imi  baeii  iiwaed  by  pmcls- 
Bwlion  M  Ediaburgh :  "  We,  by  our  loverrign  •■lAonly,  prtrogalive 
reyal,  and  aktolate  power,  da  hereby  gi*e  aud  gmnl  our  royal  tolera- 
tion. We  allnM  nuii  lolenite  the  moderate  Preiil>ylEhanK  to  meet  in 
their  priTate  honacx,  and  to  hear  mrh  miaiiieia  ai  have  lieen  or  are 
wjllini  Io  accept  of  our  indul^nce,  bnl  ibey  are  not  lo  build  meeting- 
tiuaiea,  but  lo  eiercite  in  houice.  We  tolrrate  Qaaketa  to  meet  io 
tbeir  form  In  any  place  or  places  appointed  for  their  worship :  and  we, 
by  our  aoverri^  authority,  Ac  ,  tuipend,  atop,  and  diiable  ill  lawa  or 
acraoT  parlianient  madr  or  executed  ogainit  any  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
eulijiTti,  to  thai  thfy  ihall  be  free  to  eierciMi  ihcir  religion  and  to  eo- 
juj  all;  but  I  hey  are  lo  eirrriie  in  hamea  or  chapel* :  and  we  casi, 
annnl,  and  dm-har^e  all  oaths  by  which  oar  aubjeclt  are  dianbled  from 
holding  officea."  The  pri'pnelora  of  c.htirrh  land*  were  coiifirmfid  io 
Uteir  puruwion,  which  aeemed  to  b«  uuDereaxary  au  long  Ki  ih«  Prot- 
■SUDI  eatabliabnent  endured. 


Lonia  in  the  neighbraing  kingdom  had  more  power 
to  alarm  than  James's  declaration,  promUea,  lod 
profesaiona  bad  power  to  lull  and  console;  and  the 
character,  tbe  habits,  the  habitual  cooversalion  of 
the  king  and  his  chief  favorites  fnmiafaed  argument! 
innumerable  and  unanswerable  againat  the  sinceriry 
of  any  professions  of  kindness  toward  tfae-Protestiot 
Dissenters.  James's  conduct  in  Scotland  coold  not 
be  forgotten ;  and  Jeffreys*s  loud  dennaciatioDs  of 
all  the  Presbyterians  and  Noo-coofonnistfl  as  kinf- 
haters,  rebels,  and  republicans  were  still  ringing  io 
the  ears  of  the  nation.  With  remarkably  few  ex- 
ceptions the  large  but  disunited  body  of  Dissenters 
rejected  the  boon  as  a  snare,  and  prepared  to  eriind 
by  the  lately-persecuting  but  now  throetaned  Epis- 
copal church ;  aod  not  only  the  reaolt,  in  whkb,  as 
in  all  human  affairs,  there  was  much  that  was  acci- 
dental or  unforeseen,  but  also  the  coolest  raasoDiog 
on  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  wilt  justify 
their  preference,  and  prove  that  they  ncted  wisely 
and  politically.  When  the  declaration  was  publisfa- 
ed,  James  told  the  pope's  ouncio  that  he  had  struck 
a  blow  which  would  make  a  great  noiae — that  In  a 
general  liberty  of  conscience  tbe  Anglican  religion 
would  be  the  first  to  decline;  and  the  nnncio  to- 
formed  his  court  that  the  established  church  vu 
mortified  at  the  proceeding;  that  the  Anglicant 
were  "a  ridiculous  sect,  who  affected  a  sort  of 
moderation  in  heresy,  by  a  compost  and  jumble  of 
all  other  persuasions ;  and  who,  notwithstanding  tke 
attachment  which  thej  boast  of  having  maintained 
to  the  monarchy  and  the  royal  family,  have  proved 
on  thia  occnsioD  the  most  Inaolsnt  nod  contDmacions 
of  men."  In  other  directiona  James  man^eted  aa 
increasing  and  an  emboldened  hatred,  not  merely 
of  high-churchmen,  but  of  all  Protestants  whatso- 
ever, except  such  as  were  timid  and  wavering  and 
ready  to  do  his  will.  The  Dissenters  opened  tlieir 
long-closed  places  of  worship,  grudging  in  their  io- 
tolerance  the  same  boon  to  the  papists ;  the  Pres- 
byterians, the  most  numerous  and  infinential  of  all 
the  aects,  resisted  the  solicitations  of  tbe  cot^rt  to 
sanction  the  dispensing  power  io  the  king  by  sending 
him  addresses  of  thanks  for  the  tieoefit  allowed  them; 
and  many  of  the  minor  aects  confined  themseh-ea  lo 
thanks  for  toleration,  and  asannmces  that  diey  would 
not  abuse  it. 

On  the  3d  of  July  James  obliged  tbe  timid  and 
more  ihnu  half-anwilling  ambassador  of  the  pope  l« 
go  through  the  honors  and  ceremonies  of  a  pobfe 
introduction  at  Windsor.  Crewe,  bisht^  of  Durbom, 
and  Cartwright^  bishop  of  Chester,  were  ready  in- 
struments in  this  parade;  but  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, tbe  second  peer  of  the  kingdom,  who  vb9 
selected  to  introduce  D'Adda,  besought  his  mnjesty 
to  excuse  him  from  the  performance  of  an  act  which 
by  the  Itiws  of  the  land  was  still  coosidered  an  overt 
act  of  treason.  Do  yon  not  know,"  said  Jsmea, 
"that  I  ain  above  the  law?"    The  duke  replied. 

Your  mnjesty  is  so,  but  I  am  not."  The  Duke 
of  Grafton,  however,  did  what  Somerset  would  not. 
and  introduced  tbe  nuncio.  On  the  day  before  tbi* 
public  reception,  jhe  parliament,  which  had  been 
kept  from  meeting  by  repeated  prorogatioD),  wu 
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abniutelj  diMolved,  ootwithstaDdiDg  the  opiaioo  of 
Saoderfauid  that  thb  step  would  prafoot  Jamea^B 
takiog  part  io  fbreiga  afhira  and  lead  to  the  rain  of 
the  monarchjr.  Notbiog  waa  to  be  hoped  from  the 
eoslBTed  liiWt  from  the  oorropt  and  time-serving 
judges,  who  bad  given  tbeir  saoctioD  to  the  dta- 
pensiag  and  Buapendiog  power  of  the  prerogative: 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  completely  eitinguished 
by  the  revival  (by  the  late  parliameDt)  of  an  act  orig- 
ioally  passed  for  two  years,  in  1662,  and  afterward 
exteoded  for  seven  years,  in  1664  :  the  bishops  and 
the  church,  who  would  have  assiBted  the  king  io 
establishing  a  despotism  if  he  had  not  trenched 
opoD  their  own  rights,  were  left  to  head  the  war 
igainst  him.  Nor  can  it  be  iairly  said  that  they 
took  np  arms  upon  alight  provocntion.  Four  popish 
Usfaeps  ware  pabliclj  eooBeeratad  in  the  chapel 
royal;  were  sent  to  their  dioceses  with  the  title  of 
vicara  apostolical;  and  their  pastoral  letters  were 
licensed,  printed,  aod  dispersed  tbroagh  the  king- 
dom. The  regular  clergy  of  Rome,  io  the  habits 
of  their  order,  constantly  crowded  the  court  and  its 
purlieus;  and  these  priests  too  soon  foi^ot  their 
recent  danger  and  distress,  nod  became  ia  many 
ioBtancea  overcoufident  and  insolent  in  their  sudden 
prosperity.  Some  of  them  laid  claim  to  public  build- 
ings, which  they  intended  to  convert  into  monaster- 
ies, semtDaries,  and  chapels.  The  members  of  the 
French  Protestant  chorch  in  the  Savoy  carried  their 
complaiDta  to  Halifax,  whq  was  now  in  strenuous 
oppoMtioD  to  his  late  master.  •*  Let  the  priests 
tarn  yon  out,"  said  the  nephew  of  Shaftesbury, 
"for  that  will  the  Boooer  do  your  business  and  that 
of  the  nation."  Even  in  those  days  there  were 
Catholic  Spaniards  that  were  no  bigota.  Rooquillo, 
the  Spanish  arobasaador,  ventured  to  represent  to 
James  the  danger  of  these  proceedings;  and  when 
uked  whether  it  was  not  the  custom  of  his  country 
for  the  king  to  consult  his  priests  and  confessors,  he 
replied  '<  Yes ;  and  for  that  reason  our  affaira  suc- 
ceed 80  ill." 

But  James  had  by  this  time  moat  fully  proved  bis 
arbitrary  temper  and  despotic  principle  in  civil  affairs 
u  well  as  spiritual.  His  project  was  to  reduce  nil 
the  bosiness  of  the  state  under  his  own  immediate 
control,  and  to  make  both  executive  aod  legislntive 
power  center  io  the  sovereign.  When  he  dismissed 
Rochester  and  put  the  treasury  into  commission,  he 
<l«darBd  that  he  did  so  because  too  much  power  was 
eommitted  to  the  lord  high  treasurer;  and  at  the 
sime  time  he  proclaimed  his  intention  of  taking  also 
into  bis  own  keeping  the  offices  of  high  admirnl  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces.  He  even 
itretched  his  prerogntive  across  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
>Dd  directed  quo  warrantos  against  the  charters  of 
the  proprietors  and  corpoi-ations  in  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican colonies.'  At  home  he  commissioned  a  set  of 
"regulators"  to  interfere  still  further  with  the  corpo- 
lations,  and  he  attempted,  through  the  lords  lieuten- 
ants of  eoanties,  to  eiact  engagements  from  the  free- 
bolders  not  to  oppose  the  repealof  the  penal  laws  and 
Teat  Act,  but  to  support  all  his  majesty's  measures. 

Mary  of  Este  had  had  repeated  miscarriages,  but 

*  Booka  itf  Pritj  CouBdl,  ■■  cited  liy  Dalrjmple. 


had  Dover  borne  m  living  child  to  contione  ud  com- 
plete the  great  work  of  Catholic  eonverston.  The 
papista,  who  coald  not  do  otherwiso  than  look  with 
Bad  miaftivinga  to  a  ProteslsDt  successor  in  the  per- 
son of  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
real  head  of  the  Protestant  interests,  had  long  been 
offering  prayers  and  vows  to  Heaven;  but  at  last 
the  pilgrimage  made  by  James  during  this  summer 
to  St.  Winifred's  Well  in  Wales,  and  the  votive  gif^ 
of  the  queen  and  her  mother  to  the  shrine  of  Loretto, 
were  supposed  to  have  had  their  effect ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  on  the  23d  of  December,  the  queen's 
pregnancy  was  announced  in  the  Gazette,  together 
with  an  order  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  same. 
Every  thing  which  Uie  king  had  been  doing  had 
tended  to  aJarm  and  irritate  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  his  wife ;  but  this  prospect  of  a  Catholic  heir 
male  vastly  increased  their  discontent,  and  gave  a 
new  enargy  to  the  intrigues  of  the  cautious  but 
resolute  William.  But  not  merely  their  partisans, 
but  nearly  every  Protestant  in  England,  declared 
from  t^e  beginning  that  a  trick  was  planned  to 
defraud  the  Princess  Mary  of  her  rights;  and  the 
proclamation  in  the  Gasette  was  treated  with  rib* 
aldry  and  indecent  wit,  which  gave  a  fresh  bitter- 
ness to  the  temper  of  the  king.' 

>  Early  <n  DeMmber  innniwa  of  inpMtni*  liad  twfna  to  iHrrniBU 
at  cnun :  and  in  the  middle  of  ths  lame  moalb  Ihs  queen's  tyBiptoac 
were  repmentwl  bj  the  pbjriieiani  ai  ititl  ambigaoua,  in  htton  which 
(in  the  cauiiona  of  Sir  Janiea  Mackmiuah)  the  eanful  HkiM 
of  facta  OD  both  lidai,  and  the  cmutioaa  alutinenca  from  a  denaivo  opt^ 
ion,  veemml  to  eienpt  fnm  the  saapicioa  of  bad  hith.  The  atata- 
moiila  were  ei^ed  hy  Sir  Charlei  Scarborough,  and  another  phyiiciaa 
wbune  name  MackitiUBh  ii  unshle  tu  dcnjiher.  On  ihe  IJth  of  Jaoa. 
try  Lord  Clarendon  remarked  "  thai  it  waa  atranse  to  aee  huw  the 
qaean'a  pregnanejr  waa  everywhere  ridicnlM),  ai  if  antra  anybody 
Ueliered  it  to  be  true."  But  Clarendoa,  of  coorae.  would  nut  very 
willingly  believe  in  ite  truth,  for  he  wal  one  of  the  chiefi  of  tbo 
high-church  party,  and,  what  wns  more,  uncle  to  the  two  Prulcitnnt 
princeaaea,  Mary  and  An&e.  Nur  conld*  the  latter  lady,  though  proa. 
ent  at  court,  be  altogether  a  diapnaaiiiiiaie  obwrrer.  In  lha  month  of 
March,  Anne  wnite  to  her  ataier  Mary—"  I  can  not  balp  thinking  Mai^ 
tell'i  wife'f  (t.  e.,  the  queen'a)  great  Ivlly  ia  a  little  auapirioua.  It  la 
true,  indeed,  ahe  ia  rery  big,  but  ihe  looka  better  than  eier  ahe  did, 
which  ia  Dot  uaual ;  for  penple  when  they  are  an  far  gone,  fur  the  moat 
part,  look  «eiy  ill.  .  .  .  (Tbvreare  aeveral  thing*  in  the  correapnmleooa 
of  thta  it^l  lady  that  would  ahock  moral  decency.)  Har  being  an  poa- 
itire  it  will  b«  a  ion,  and  the  principle!  of  that  religion  being  auch  that 
they  will  atickal  nothing,  be  it  never  ao  wicked,  if  it  will  promote  their 
inteteat,  give  tome  cauae  to  fear  there  may  be  foul  play  iiitonded.  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  fliul  it  ont  if  it  be  ao."  A  few  day*  after  Anne  aaka 
her  aiatar  to  let  her  know  what  aha  wonld  have  her  frienda  in  England 
to  do  "  if  any  alteration  ahould  come  by  a  aon  being  produced."  M»- 
thinki,"  ahe  cuntmuca.  "  if  it  were  not  a  feigned  pregnancy,  there 
having  been  ao  many  atonea  and  jcala  made  about  it,  *he  ahnuld,  to 
convtnea  tba  worM,  make  either  me  or  aome  of  aay  friouda  feel  bet 
belly;  but,  quite  oontrary,  whenever  one  tnlka  of  hoT  being  with  child, 
ahe  looka  aa  if  ahe  were  dfraid  one  ahunld  touch  her:  and  whenever  I 
have  happened  to  be  in  the  ttiom  a*  ahe  haa  been  nndreaiing,  aho  haa 
alwaya  gone  in  the  next  room  to  putun  her  amock.  Theae  Ihinjia  givA 
me  ao  much  cauae  of  aaapicion,  that  I  believe  when  the  ii  brought  to 
bed  nobody  will  be  convinced  '(ia  her  child  except  it  prove  a  daughter 
For  my  part  I  declare  I  ahall  not  eicept  I  »e«  the  child  and  ahe  parted." 
Copiea  of  theae  carioua  letters,  taken  from  the  onginala  by  Dr.  Birch, 
ware  given  to  Sir  John  Daliymplc  by  the  Bar)  of  llnrdwiek,  and  wer« 
pnbliihed  by  Dalrymple,  in  hii  Appendix.  The  pope'a  nuncio  ei. 
pressed  to  hia  court  hia  satiifaction  at  the  pregiiancj,  oa  likely  to  tend 
"  to  the  refataMiahmanl  of  tbo  Catholic  raligiun  in  theae  kiDgdoow ;" 
and  in  the  month  vf  Febraary,  be  had  prononnoed  to  her  majeaty  tha 
aolenin  benediction  of  the  pontiff  upon  an  occaeiun  iO  auapidoUB  to  tba 
church.  Barillon,  the  French  ambaundar,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  had 
ported  to  Louis  "  that  the  pregnancy  was  not  believed  to  be  true  ui 
London;  and  that,  in  the  country,  thoae  who  aprfad  the  inteltigonc* 
were  laughed  at."  Wjrh  the  Prutcalant  Envliah  time  did  not  decr<>nae, 
bni  increase,  the  fonl  anspieion ;  and  even  tba  loyal  Evelyn  more  than 
intimate*  hia  duubla. 
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A.D.  1688.  At  a  moment  when  tbe  nation  wa« 
filled  with  doabt  aod  drniid  as  to  tbe  liiag'e  extreme 
intentioDs,  and  wheu  it  was  naiTeranlly  admitted 
tbat  he  wfao  had  iovaded,  or  was  iavading  the  coo- 
•titution  io  its  most  Tital  parts,  was  not  to  be  tnisted 
in  aay  thing,  JiimeB,  opon  the  27th  of  April,  not 
only  published  a  new  declaratioD  of  iodolgence,  but 
also  commaoded  all  tbe  clergy  to  read  it  in  their 
churches.  This  was  the  sparlc  that  set  fire  to 
the  train  which  had  been  accuraulatiog  for  many 
moDths.  By  this,"  says  the  Friacess  Anae,  writ- 
ing to  her  sidter  io  Hollaod,  one  may  easily  guess 
what  one  is  to  hope  for  heocefiirward,  since  the 
priests  have  so  much  power  with  the  king  as  to 
make  him  do  things  so  directly  against  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and,  indeed,  contrary  to  his  own  prombei. 
It  is  a  melancholy  proapeet  that  all  we  of  the  cfanrefa 
of  England  have.  All  the  sectaries  may  now  do 
what  they  please.  Every  one  has  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  on  purpose,  no  doubt,  to  luin  os, 
which,  1  think,  to  all  impartial  judges  is  very  plain. 
For  my  part,  I  expect  every  minute  to  be  spoke  to 
about  my  religion,  and  wonder  very  much  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  it  yet.'*  Many  churchmen  would 
have  obeyed  even  this  mandate,  and  colored  their 
obedience  with  the  dogma  of  non-resistancei  but 
the  majority  were  resolved  not  to  read  tbe  decbtm- 
tion.  Six  of  the  bishops,  and  no  more,  Lloyd  of 
St.  Asaph,  Ken  of  Bntb  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely. 
Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
Trelawney  of  Bristol,  met  the  primate  Saocroft  at 
his  palace  at  Lambeth  ;  and  there,  on  the  18th  of 
May,  with  tbe  assent  of  the  ex-minister,  Lord  Clar- 
endon, and  of  Tillotson,  Sttllingfleet,  Patrick,  Ten- 
nyson, Orove,  and  Sherlock,  esteemed  tbe  best 
preachers  and  writers  in  the  church,  it  was  private- 
ly resolved  that  a  petition  prepared  and  written  by 
Sancroft,  the  primate,  should  be  forthwith  presented 
to  hia  majesty.  Thn  six  bishops  (Archbishop  San- 
croft being  sick)  undertook  to  deliver  the  petition  in 
person,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  io  the  evening  they 
knelt  before  the  monarch  at  Whitehall.  "  This," 
said  James,  "is  my  lord  of  Canterbury's  handwrit- 
ing." The  petition  humbly  showed  tbat  tbe  great 
aversion  of  tbe  clergy  to  distribute  and  publish  in 
their  chnrches  the  bte  declaration  for  liberty  of 
conscience  proceeded  neither  from  any  want  of 
duty  and  obedience  to  hia  majesty,  nor  yet  from  any 
want  of  tenderness  to  dissenters,  in  relation  to  whom 
they  were  willing  to  come  to  such  a  temper  as  should 
be  thought  fit,  when  the  matter  should  be  consider- 
ed and  settled  in  parliament  and  convocation  ;  but 
that,  among  many  other  considei'atioDa,  they  demur- 
red because  that  declaration  was  founded  upon  a  dis- 
pensing power  which  had  been  often  declared  illegal 
in  parliament ;  and  beeanse  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
moment  and  conaequeace  they  could  not  in  pru- 
dence, honor,  or  conscience,  make  themselves  par- 
ties to  it  in  the  manner  required  by  tbe  king,  but 
mu^t  most  humbly  and  earnestly  beseech  bis  maj- 
esty not  to  insist  opon  their  dU^bnting  and  rending 
the  said  declaration.  When  be  had  read  and  coolly 
folded  up  Hub  paper,  James  said,  with  disdain  and 
anger,    This  is  a  great  surprise  to  ine.    Here  are 


strange  words.    I  did  not  expect  this  from  you. 
I  This  is  a  standard  of  rebellioa.^  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph, 
wlio  was  tbe  boldest  of  the  biriiops,  end  who  had 
handed  the  paper  to  the  king,  replied,    Wo  have 
*  adventured  our  lives  for  yow  majesty,  and  wooM 
lose  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  rather  than  lift  op  a 
finger  against  you."    "  1  tell  you,"  rejoined  James, 
this  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.    I  never  saw  such 
an  address."    Then  Trelawney  of  Bristol  fell  apon 
his  knees  and  said,  "  Rebellion,  air .'  I  beseech  your 
majesty  not  to  say  any  thing  so  liard  of  us.  For 
God's  sake  do  not  believe  we  are  or  can  be  guilty 
of  rebeHion  !*^   ("It  deserves  remarii,"  says  Mack- 
intosh, in  his  mild  manner,  "  that  the  two  Usbops 
who  uttered  these  loud  and  vehement  imcestations 
wen  the  only  prelataa  present  wfao  were  conscious 
of  having  harbored  projveta  id  man  deeWve  resist- 
Boce.**)    The  bisb^  of  Chichester  and  Ely  pro- 
fessed their  mulwkan  loyal^,  and  were  afterward 
true  to  their  profession.    Ken  of  Bath  and  WeUs 
mid,  pathetically,  "  Sir.  I  hope  yon  will  give  that 
liberty  to  us  which  yon  allow  to  dl  mankind." 
'  James  kept  muttering,  "  Is  this  what  I  have  deserv- 
ed from  the  church  of  England  1    I  will  remember 
'  you  who  have  signf»d  this  paper  ;  I  will  keep  this 
I  papery  I  will  not  part  with  it ;  I  did  trot  expect 
;  this ;  I  will  be  obeyed."    *•  Ood's  will  be  done  !" 
\  ejaculated  Ken  io  a  low  voice.    *•  What's  that  t" 
exclaimed  the  enraged  king.   Ken  and  his  brethren 
'  only  repeated    Ood's  will  be  done  !**   Jamea  then 
dismiraed  them  with  violent  and  incoherent  lao- 
gnage.   "  If  I  think  fit  to  alter  my  nund,**  sant  be, 
I  "  I  will  send  to  yon.   I  tell  you  God  bos  given  me 
this  dispensing  |Mwer,  and  I  will  maintain  it-  I 
tell  you  there  are  seven  thousand  tnen,  and  of  the 
church  of  England  too,  that  have  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal."    On  the  morrow,  as  be  was  on  bis 
way  to  mass,  he  met  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
"  My  lord,"  cried  he,  "  your  brethren  have  present- 
ed the  most  seditious  paper  that  ever  was  penned. 
It  is  R  trumpet  of  rebellion."    And  he  frequently 
repeated  a  saying  of  Loi*d  Halifax,  that  bis  father, 
Charies  the  First,  had  suffered  for  the  church,  and 
not  the  ehnrch  for  him.    Before  this  time  the  Irish- 
ops'  petition  was  before  the  worid;  by  meana  not 
clearly  explained  it  had  been  printed  and  cireabted 
in  the  night.    In  the  course  of  a  few  days  six  mors 
biabopB,  London,  Norwicb,  Gkmeester,  Salisbury. 
Winchester,  and  Exeter,  publicly  declared  their 
concurrence  with  the  petitioners ;  and  the  Bisbop 
of  Carlisle  lamented  that  his  not  being  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Canterbnry  prevented  his  subscribing.  On 
Sunday,  the  20th  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  tbe 
first  reading  of  the  declaration  rn  London,  only  seven 
oat  of  a  hundred  clergymen  obeyed  the  order;  and 
those  who  obeyed  did  so  with  fear  and  tremUing. 
being  groaned  at  by  tbe  people.    On  the  ft^wiag 
I  Sunday  there  were  not  more  signs  of  obedience  iv 
I  this  respect :  a  newly-appcHoted  reader  at  the  cfaspt  i 
[  n^al  was  so  much  agitated  that  he  could  not  read 
the  deehration  ao  as  to  be  heard.   None  were  ioU 
on  tbe  king's  eide  except  bishops  Sprat,  Cartwright, 
,  Crewe  nod  Watson.   In  the  provioees  the  rorjs  o( 
,  the  clergy  were  quite  as  diaobedient  as  in  London ; 
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Rod  it  is  said  that  of  the  entire  number  Iq  the  king*' 
dom,  being  more  thsn  tea  thouBaad,  Dot  more  thiia 
two  hoDdred  ia  nU  complied  with  the  royal  will. 
The  nuncio  clearly  saw  the  danger.  Theirhole 
ehnreh,*'  anys  be,  "  espouses  the  canse  of  the  bish- 
^M.  There  is  no  reasonable  expectatioa  of  a  divi- 
sioD  among  the  Aoglicans,  and  our  hopes  from  the 
Non-conformists  are  vanished." 

To  advance  or  retrent  was  now  about  equally  dan- 
|!eroQs.  James  resolved  to  advance,  ootwithHtanding 
the  misgivings  of  Jeffreys,  who  spoke  of  moderate 
connsels,  and  declared  thot  some  men  would  drive 
the  king  to  destruction.'  After  some  anxious  de- 
liberation, in  which  Sunderland  wavered,  it  wrb  ie- 
•ohed  to  prosecute  the  bishops  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  Previously,  on  the  8th  of  June,  they  were 
snmmoned  before  the  privy  council,  to  answer  a 
chat^e  of  high  misdemeanor.  The  prelates  attend- 
ed at  Whitehall,  and  were  received  by  ^e  iting  with 
s  show  of  graciousness.  The  chancellor  (Jeffreys) 
■sked  the  archbishop  whether  the  petition  which 
was  shown  to  him  was  not  written  by  him.  San- 
croft,  turning  to  the  king,  answered,  •>  Sir,  I  am 
called  hither  as  a  criminal,  which  I  never  was  be- 
fore; since  I  have  that  nnhiippioess,  I  hope  your 
majesty  will  not  be  offended  if  I  am  cautious  of 
inswering  questions  which  may  tend  to  accuse  my- 
•elf."  This  is  chicanery,"  said  Jnmes  ;  '*  I  hope 
you  will  not  deny  your  own  handwriting."  SHucroft 
reioined,  that  he  knew  the  ooty  reason  for  putting 
tbfl  qnestion  was  to  draw  an  answer  which  might 
be  made  a  ground  of  Recusation  ;  and  Lloyd  of  St. 
Anph  added,  that  all  divines  were  agreed  that  no 
man  in  thehr  situation  was  obliged  to  answer  such 
^estions.  Yet  still  James  impatiently  pressed  the 
■KhUshop  to  acknowledge  his  writing.  *•  Sir,"  said 
Ssoeroft,  » though  not  obliged  to  answer,  yet,  if 
jwtr  m^je^  commands  it,  we  are  willing  to  obey, 
tnutiog  to  your  justice  and  generosity  that  we  shall 
Dot  suffer  for  our  obedience."  James  said  be  would 
Sot  command.  Jeffreys  told  them  to  withdraw  for  a 
vhile.  On  being  called  back  to  the  council-chamber 

'  Ulltryt  WM  rlewlj'  hi «  fright.  Ha  ereti  made  nflm  lanln 
>«  the  Inihop*  ibroaf  h  Lord  Clurmilim. 
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they  were  commanded  by  the  king  to  answer ;  and 
then  they  owned  the  petition.  They  were  a^in  sent 
out  of  the  room,  and  on  their  third  return  tbey  were 
told  by  Jefireys  that  they  wonM  be  proceeded  againstt 
not  by  the  ecclesiastical  commtssioo  (which  had  be- 
come as  impotent  as  it  wm  odious),  bat  "  with  all 
foiroess  in  Westminster  Hall.*'  Jeffreys  then  de- 
sired them  to  enter  a  recognizance  to  appear.  The 
bishops  said  they  would  appear  without  a  recogni- 
zance,  and  insisted  on  their  privilege  as  peers  not  to 
be  bound  by  recognizance  in  misdemeanor.  The 
dispute  on  this  point  ended  io  a  warrant  committing 
them  to  the  Tower,  which  was  signed  by  all  the 
privy  councilors  present  except  Lord  Berkeley  and 
Fa^er  Petre.  Never  since  the  first  iotroduction 
of  the  miter  was  episcopacy  so  popnisr  as  on  that 
day.  "  The  concern  of  the  people."  says  Evelyn, 
an  eye-witness,  "was  wonderful;  infinite  crowds 
on  their  knees  begging  their  blessing,  and  praying 
for  them  as  they  passed."  They  were  conveyed 
from  Whitehall  by  water.  As  they  took  boat  they 
were  followed  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  thoo- 
sands,  and  some  persons  ran  into  the  river  to  im- 
plore a  blesfling  on  the  captives.  Both  banks  of  ibe 
Thames  were  lined  with  multitudes,  who  fell  on 
their  knees  beseeching  Heaven  to  protect  the  suf- 
ferers for  religion  and  liberty.  The  very  soldiers 
in  the  Tower  acted  as  mourners ;  nay,  even  the 
Non-conformists,  who  had  felt  all  the  bitterness  of 
episcopal  persecution,  sent  a  deputation  of  ten  of 
thein  miaisterg  to  wnit  upon  and  condole  with  the 
prisoners.  The  king  was  so  incensed  at  this  last 
proceeding  that  he  personally  reprimanded  the  ten 
Non-conformist  ministers,  who  boldly  told  him  that 
they  could  not  but  adhere  to  the  Usbops,  as  men 
constant  to  the  Protestant  religion.  Nor  was  there 
wanting  other  comfort  to  the  captives  io  the  Tower : 
twenty-eight  peers  were  ready  to  bail  them  if  they 
should  require  bail ;  messages  were  brought  overfivm 
Holland,  assuring  them  that  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  took  a  lively  interest  in  their  fate,  and 
approved  of  their  firnineas  ;  nod  one  or  two  of 
the  bishops  (Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  and  perhaps  Tre- 
Inwney  of  Bristol)  wore  not  without  expectations 
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that  the  Prince  of  Orange  woald  take  them  out  of 
the  Tower. 

Od  the  other  aide,  James  was  baoyed  up  by  en- 
coaragemeota,  and  promises  of  aaeistsDce  in  arms, 
tneo,  aod  moaey,  from  Louis  XIV.;  aod,  nnmind- 
fal  of  the  energetic  character  of  the  people  who 
bad  brought  his  &ther  to  the  block,  he  peraeTered 
ia  his  fi^l  course,  sad  assumed  language  more 
haughty  and  insoleDt  flfaaa  ever.  Oa  the  16th  of 
June  the  bishops  were  brought  before  die  court  of 
King's  Bench  by  n  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  As  they 
were  going  out  of  their  priaou.  Sir  Edward  Hale** 
the  lieutaDtDt  of  the  Tower,  deniaDded  fees.  He 
would  Dot  have  had  that  place  in  those  times  tf  fae 
bad  been  a  man  of  humane  and  geatle  feelings :  he 
bad  treated  his  prisoners  churlishly ;  aod  when  they 
refused  to  giro  him  the  money,  he  said,  in  his  pas- 
sion, that  the  fees  were  a  compensation  for  the  irons 
with  which  he  might  have  loaded  them,  and  the 
naked  dungeon  into  which  he  might  have  thrown 
then).  The  bishops  answered,  "We  lament  the 
king's  displeasure,  but  every  other  man  kwes  his 
breath  that  attempts  to  Intimidate  us."  They  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  and  landed  near  Westminster 
HalL  "Of  the  immense  concourse  of  people,*' says 
the  nuncio,  *'  who  received  them  on  the  bank,  aod 
fUloWed  them  to  the  Hall,  th»  greater  part  fell  upon 
their  knees,  wishing  them  happiness,  and  asking 
their  blasting;  and  Ae  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  laid 
his  hands  on  those  ibat  were  nearest,  telling  them 
to  be  firm  in  their  faidi :  and  the  peo(de  cried  aloud 
that  all  should  kneel;  and  tears  were  seen  to  flow 
fi-om  the  eyes  of  many."'  Within  the  court  the 
bbhops  fouod  the  peers  who  offered  to  be  their 
sureties,  and  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  attached  to 
their  interests,  or  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  could 
hardly  fail  of  being  benefited  by  their  resistance. 
The  attorney -general  moved  that  the  information 
against  them,  charging  them  with  a  seditions  libel, 
should  be  read,  and  that  the  bishops  should  plead 
forthwith.  The  coaasel  for  the  prelates,  among 
whom  was  John  Somers,  objected  to  reading  the 
iliformation,  because  the  piisonen  were  not  legally 
before  the  court;  because  die  warrant,  though 
signed  by  privy  councilors,  was  not  st^d  to  be  u- 
sned  by  tbem  in  diat  capacity ;  and,  diirdly,  because 
the  bishops,  as  peers  of  parliament,  cooM  not  be 
committed  for  a  libel.  But,  afUr  long  debate,  the 
court  overruled  these  objections,  and  the  bishops 
pleaded.  Their  plea  was, «'  Not  guilty  : "  the  court 
offered  to  take  ball  for  their  appearance  to  take 
their  trial  in  a  fortnight;  but  this  they  refused,  aod 
they  were  at  laat  enlarged  on  their  own  recogni- 
zances, of  ^200  for  the  archbishop,  and  d£100  for 
each  of  the  bishops.  As  the  prelates  left  the  court 
they  were  again  surrounded  by  multitudes  who 

1  Ettntti  tlelle  lattcre,  ete.  [tn  Hackinlach,  Appendix.)  In  tha  nnt 
paragraph  of  (hii  lattrr  th«  noiicio  mtya,  "  Hti  nuijflitj  told  me  tha 
i>(b«r  dw.j  tbkt  thaj  wiuta  to  him  Trom  Hollaud.  that  there  were  itrooj 
ugoM  of  tha  Prince  of  Orange'a  ueditatioK  to  pot  into  eiecntion  hi* 
penrme  deiipia,  nntier  the  pnlezt  of  nligicm,  aininB  partievlBrty  at 
ihiattnintiy(ha*aitdein  nln^eeta  parte).  1  aMwerad,  that  1  hoped 
that,  when  the  newt  of  th»lririb  of  a  Prinoa  ofWalea  ahonld  amvo 
than,  it  would  maito  the  Priece  of  OrKage  change  hit  language,  and 
diatipaia  the  machinatioDa  of  hia  imje»ly*a  enaniei  abroad  aa  well  a* 
tboM  of  hie  eHBiaa  at  hone." 


begged  their  blessing;  and  this  was  accompanied 
and  followed  by  loud  hazsaa,  the  joyful  ringing  of 
the  Abbey  bells,  aod  execrations  against  Sprat  aod 
Cartwright,  aod  all  fiilae  bishops.  In  tiie  evening 
bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  streets,  and  some  ont- 
rages  committed  upon  Roman  Catholicfl. 

On  the  39th  of  June  the  btsht^  again  entered 
Westminster  Hall,  surrounded  by  lords  and  gentle- 
men, and  followed  by  blessii^  and  pnyera.  The 
lung  made  no  doubt  of  getting  a  verdict;  Ibr  he 
thought  all  the  judgM  were  his  starea,  and,  by 
means  of  Sir  Samuel  Astrey,  he  fancied  he  bad 
made  rare  of  a  snbeervteat  jury.  But "  how  aeeure 
soever  the  king  and  chancellor  thought  themselves 
of  the  judges,  and  though  Sir  Robert  Wright,  chief 
justice,  and  Sir  Richard  Allibone,  a  known  papist, 
were  two  of  them,  yet  they  were  not  all  of  a  piece; 
for  Mr.  Justice  Powell  both  learnedly  and  stoutly 
defended  the  bishope'  canse."'  Holloway,  who  had 
been  placed  on  die  bench  purposely  to  betray  the 
law,  liacked  out  of  his  engagement  to  the  king,  and 
spoke  also  in  fiivor  of  the  bishops.  The  attorney- 
general  disclaimed  all  attack  oo  the  prelatea  in  their 
episcopal  character,  and  artfully  left  out  their  dis- 
obedience in  refusing  to  read  tbe  declantion.  The 
iMshops,"  said  he.  **are  accused  of  eenaDiing  the 
government,  amd  giving  Aeir  apinim  ahomt  i^mra 
of  ttaU.**  This  was  a  itnnge  crime  to  be  imputed 
to  Bnglishmen— to  peers  of  Englaod.  But  the 
court  lawyer  went  oo  to  show  that  it  was  really  a 
heinona  offense.  No  man,"  said  he,  "  may  say  of 
the  great  officers  of  die  kingdom,  fiir  less  of  tbe 
king,  that  they  act  unreasonably ;  for  that  msy  beget 
a  desire  of  reformation,  and  the  last  age  will  abund- 
antly show  whither  such  a  desire  doth  tend."  But 
now  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  aod 
of  passive  obedience  were  in  abeyance;  and  the 
attorney-genera I's  sentiment  found  oo  echo  in  that 
crowded  court.  Witnesses,  though  secured  by  the 
crown,  would  scarcely  open  their  lips  against  the 
prisoners;  and  at  every  check  sustained  by  the 
chief  justice  or  by  tbe  coumoI  for  tbe  crown  dw 
audience  shouted  for  joy  or  laughed.  At  a  certain 
stage  of  the  proceedings  the  ministor  Snndwlond 
was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  give  bis  evidence. 
He  was  oo  alarmed  that  be  caused  himself  to  Iw 
carried  through  Westnunster  in  a  ■edon-chwr,  the 
head  of  which  was  down ;  but  he  waa  recognised  by 
the  mob,  who  hooted,  hissed,  and  cried  out  "  Popish 
dog!"  He  entered  the  court  pale  aod  trembbag, 
and.  with  eyea  bent  on  the  ground,  deposed  that 
the  bishops  came  to  him  with  a  petition  to  tbe  kiog. 
which  he  declined  to  read,  and  that  he  iobrodoced 
them  immediately  to  his  majeaty,  and  nothing  more- 
While  this  was  doing,  the  counsel  for  the  bishops 
resolved  to  take  their  stond  on  die  iU^li^  of  th« 
king's  dispensing  power,  and  on  the  kwfnl  right  of 

<  Rdfer  Coke.  Thia  obaerrer  at  the  trial  was  atmek  mmt  «ht 
dranaiic  mutationa,  "  If  we  down  to  the  bar,"  laya  he.  waahall 
•■  elrange  a  mixtara  ■■  on  the  beach ;  for  lb*  late  Atimaj^Craeral 
Sawyer,  and  Solicitar  FiMb,  wfc»  were  m  taahi  to  Umi  mj  I<**d 
HeMall,  CeJoMl  Bitear,  Mr.  Conriafc,  *c„|Btlt)rar  U|k  tmao^aa* 
(or  ■omnder  of  chanara,  now  thaj  are  tntitad  oat,  an  aa  aailaei  bi 
the  acquittal  of  the  biihopa ;  and  the  then  i<didtor.fc«ara],  of  a  Mt 
xaalooi  proeecatar  of  abhomra,  and  aearther  iMo  Um  bottoa  of  the 
papiah  ^ot,  BOW  ■■  wslou  for  fadiaf  the  mUumamm." 
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the  mbjecU  to  petitioa.  The  chief  joatice,  speak- 
ing  esida  with  his  brethreo  on  the  bench,  nid.  **  I 
moat  not  raffer  them  to  dispate  the  kiDg'i  power 
of  •oapeDding  hw*i"  bet  Judge  Powell  eoawered, 
*'  They  mut  tooch  thnt  point;  for  if  the  king  bath 
DO  aaeh  power— as  cleariy  he  bath  not — the  petition 
ia  DO  attack  on  the  king's  legal  power,  and  therefore 
oo  libel."  And  the  bisfaopa'  counsel,  contiooing  tliair 
argumeot,  tore  thia  new  aaeiimptioa  of  the  prerog- 
ative into  tatters ;  and,  in  the  end,  Powell,  regard- 
less of  the  roeoacBS  of  his  superiors  on  the  bench, 
laid  it  doWB  as  a  maxim,  that  "if  snch  a  dispensing 
power  be  aDowed,  there  will  need  no  parliament; 
all  the  legislature  will  be  in  the  king."  The  trial 
had  began  at  oine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
■even  in  the  evening  when  the  jury  retired  to  con- 
sider theh  verdict.  As  they  remained  long  absent 
the  eoort  was  adjonmed  to  nine  the  nest  moroing, 
and  the  jBiymen  were  locked  np  all  that  time.  At 
six  o'clock  io  the  morning  the  single  bnt  obstinate 
oppoeitkm  of  one  Arnold,  who  was  brewer  to  the 
king,  was  anbdaed  ;  and  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
court  c^ned,  Sir  Robert  Langley,  the  foreman, 
pronounced  the  verdict,  "Not  guilty."  Then  there 
arose  a  lond  hnaza  from  the  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
end  people  witbin  the  coart,  which  anon  was  echoed 
back  by  a  londer  huzza  from  those  without,  which 
sounded  like  a  crack  of  the  ancient  roof  of  West- 
ninster  Hall,  and  which  was  passed  on  from  group 
to  group  to  Temple  Bar,  and  unto  the  henrt  of  the 
citf.  There  was  a  lane  of  people  to  the  wstor- 
Btde,  all  OQ  their  knees  as  Uie  bishops  passed  and 
repassed,  to  beg  their  blessing.  The  delivered  pre- 
lates bade  them  fear  God  and  honw  Uie  king.  As 
the  obnoxious  Csrtwright  went  from  the  ball  to  his 
carriage  the  people  sfaontod,  A  wolf  in  sheep's 
clodiing!  and,  as  he  was  very  fnt,  some  of  them,  in- 
clined to  be  witty,  cried  out,  room !  room  for  the 
man  with  a  pope  io  bis  belly !  No  fewer  than  sixty 
earls  and  lords  were  among  those  who  rejoiced  with 
heart  and  voice  at  this  acquittal ;  money  was  thrown 
among  the  mob  to  drink  the  henlths  of  the  king,  the 
bishops,  and  the  jury,  to  which  tonsts  the  people 
spontaneously  joined.  Confusion  to  the  papists!  At 
n^ht  London  was  ngRin  lighted  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  blazing  bonfires,  and,  to  the  ringing  of  all 
the  charch  bells,  the  pope  was  bnrned  in  effigy  be- 
fore the  windows  of  the  king's  palace.  There  were 
insults  and  gross  ribaklry  and  threats  used  toward 
some  of  the  raosC  noted  pai^sta;  but  no  Mood  was 
abed  except  that  rfa  parisb-beadle,  and  he  was  shot 
by  the  servsnts  of  Lord  Salisbury,  a  recent  convert 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  who  at  Uieir  master's  com- 
mands went  out  to  quencli  a  bonfire  opposite  his 
bouse.  Or  the  critical  morning  James  was  at 
Honnslow  Heath,  reviewing  his  army.  That  "  very 
rebellion  in  omse,"  which  arose  from  the  vnst  cap- 
ital, soon  ran  to  the  very  camp,  where  it  waa  echoed 
back  by  what  seemed  a  nniversRl  shout.  James,  it 
is  said,  was  startled,  and  asked  Lord  Feversham  the 
meaning  of  that  noise.  The  general  replied  that  it 
was  nothing  but  the  soldiera  shouting  for  the  ncquit- 
tal  of  tbo  bisbops.  **  And  call  you  that  nothing  I" 
said  James — *'  bnt  so  much  the  worse  for  them." 


In  die  midst  of  these  stormy  transactions  **  the  son 
of  prayer"  was  brought  into  the  world.  On  the  10th 
of  June,  two  days  after  the  sending  of  the  bishops 
to  the  Tower,  upon  TrinUy  Sunday,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  the  queen 
was  delivered,  io  presence  of  ^e  queen  dowager, 
several  ladies  of  quality — among  whom,  however, 
the  vigilant  Princess  Anne  was  not  preaent--«nd 
of  most  of  the  privy  council,  the  usual  witnesses  on 
such  occasions;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  absent.  Some  of  these  sctual  witnesses  were 
Proteatants,  some  papisM;  and  Dr.  Chamberlain, 
the  eminent  obstetrical  practitioner,  who  waa  sent 
for,  was  not  only  a  Protestant,  but  a  noted  Whig, 
who  had  experienced  the  persecnting  humor  of  the 
king.  The  parturition  waa  a  fine,  healthy  boy. 
Inatontly  the  cannons  of  die  Tower  were  set  firing; 
a  general  thanks^ving  was  ordered,  and  the  lord 
mayor  was  enjoined  to  provide  bonflres  and  o^er 
public  rejocings.  But  ^ere  were  no  bonfires  now 
except  for  the  bishops ;  and  at  once  the  whole  affair 
was  pronounced  to  be  a  grosa  imposture  and  a  veri- 
fication of  nil  the  suspicions  which  had  been  enter- 
tained since  the  first  annooncemeot  of  Mary  d'Eate'a 
pregnancy,  and  the  first  boast  of  the  papists  thnt  a 
Catholic  heir-mnle  was  assuredly  coming  The  in- 
disputable presence  in  the  bed  of  a  promising  child 
was  accounted  for  in  a  variety  of  ways;  the  story 
most  generally  received  waa,  that  it  had  been 
adroitly  conveyed  thitber  in  the  interior  of  a  warm- 
ing-pan.' By  order  of  council  a  aolemn  day  of 
thanksgiving  was  appointed,  and  a  form  of  pmyer 
was  set  forth  to  be  used  on  the  following  Sunday 
in  all  churches  and  chapels  within  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster  and  ten  miles  round,  and 
by  the  1st  of  July  next  in  all  other  places  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Letters  were  sent  to  announce  the 
birth  to  the  lords-lieutenants  of  couoties,  signed  by 
JeflVeys,  Sunderland,  and  the  ftrds  Bnth,  Powis, 
Middleton,  Craven,  Castlenmine,  Dover,  and  Dart- 
mouth:* and  oo  the  29th  of  June  an  order  of  coun- 
cil was  iaaued  for  inserting  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  Common  Pmyer-book.'  But  still 
the  Protestant  unbelief  continued  unshaken;  the 
pains  taken  to  dissipate  it  increased  it ;  and  accident- 
al circumstances  were  laid  bold  of  by  the  national 
antipathy  and  credulity.  On  the  night  when  fire- 
wtn-ks  were  let  ofi*  the  sky  was  black  and  gloomy, 
except  when  vivid  lightning  made  the  artificial  fire 
ineffectual :  this,  according  to  the  populace.  Was  a 
clear  sign  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  at  the  iip- 
posture  put  upon  the  Protestant  heirs  to  the  throne. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  believed  by  many  of  the 
mob  that,  under  the  color  of  rejoicing  and  fcux  de 

>  "Mjrdear  aiilcr  nn't  imafiM  tho  coanrn  lod  niatioB  I  hkn 
brra  in,  tlwt  1  sliaald  ba  w  vufmlBBBle  Io  Im  oat  of  towa  whn  tha 
qoMB  wu  bronsbt  to  tied,  for  I  ■bkU  bow  mm  bo  ■tlMM  wbaUior 
tha  child  be  tnie  or  Mm.  It  rmy  ba  it  i*  oar  brolhar,  but  God  oolj 
knowi,  for  iha  never  touk  on  to  iiliafy  tha  worJd,  or  gijt  people  ujr 
deDUHiitrmtiaa  of  il.  It  h  wonderfyl,  if  iho  had  raallj  baan  wiih  ohild, 
tbat  nobgdy  Wm  nflbrad  to  IImI  it  Mir  bat  Hftdusa  Maariaa  and  Lady 
SDndaTlaMl,wlw  ara  people  that  nobody  will  (i*a  eradit  to."—  iMtlrr from 
Primttu  Jmu  to  ktr  ritter,  in  Dolryai^c,  App.       ■  Ellii'*  Letlan. 

>  H emoriali  on  Both  Sidea,  from  the  /tar  IM?,  tn  the  dealh  of  KinK 
Junea  II.  With  dtirats  origiMi  pa  pen  aaver  bafora  poUiehad,  aaafid 
for  Mieh  udaiira  to  ba  taMj  iufbnmd  ia  iha  True  Stale  of  lha  Bavo- 
lotionand  tlia  Birth  oT  tha  Fratandor.  1711. 
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jou,  it  was  inteodnd  to  bombard  the  city  of  I^oodon 
for  its  lively  deuoBitnaioiu  upon  the  delnmmiioe  of 
the  biflhopi- 

The  eyes  of  the  ProtestiDta  were  now  never 
tnnied  from  the  Priace  of  Oraoge,  and  Tories  as 
well  as  WfaigB  looked  to  William  aa  their  only  hope. 
And  if  that  prince  were  invited  by  friends  and  ad- 
mirers on  the  one  side,  he  was  not  less  impelled 
mto  the  eonne  he  took  by  enemies  on  the  other. 
Lonis  XIV.  bad  heaped  eveiy  poanble  injury  and 
inraltupon  him ;  and  bis  father-u-laWt  James,  from 
wbpm  at  one  time  he  had  expected  connteHnce  *nd 
assistance,  had  become  the  vassal  of  the  overbearing 
monarch  of  France.  The  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Vienna  were  equnlly  exasperated  a^iost  Lonis, 
and,  baviag  failed  in  gaining  over  James,  tfaey  were 
ready  to  favor  any  project  against  him;  and  it  became 
a  general  axiom  of  state,  that  the  downfaJl  of  this 
Worst  of  the  Stuarts  was  essential  to  the  welfare 
and  independence  of  Europe.  We  can  touch  but 
lightly  OD  the  iotriguea  and  by-paths  by  which  the 
greet  plan  was  pursued ;  but  we  may  observe, 
generally,  that  on  alt  sides  there  was  a  wonderful 
d^ciency  of  honor,  principle,  and  spirit.  Count 
Znleystein,  who  wns  sent  ambassador  by  die  States 
to  felicitate  James  npoo  the  birth  of  «  son,  ntarned 
in  a  few  .weeks  with  an  iDvitatioo,  in  form,  from  a 
grwrt  number  of  noUeman  and  genflsmen,  for  the 
Prince  of  Oraoge  to  come-  over  with  an  armed  force 
to  call  the  legitimacy  of  the  child  in  question,  and 
redress  the  grie/ances  of  the  nation.  Officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  men  in  high  civil  trusts  and 
employments,  even  personal  frieods  and  favorites 
of  the  king,  joined  secretly  in  the  prayer  to  William, 
and  every  secret  of  the  court  and  goveromeot  was 
betrayed  to  the  prince  and  his  emissaries.  Even 
Sunderland,  seeing  the  inevitable  convulsion,  pre- 
pared for  bis  own'safety  by  betraying  his  imbecile 
master.  AdmiralVRuasell,  the  cousin  of  the  late 
Lord  Kussell,  and  Vioe-admlral  Herbert,  bold  and 
experienced  seamen*  eneoumged  the  discontents  of 
the  navy}  and,  alter  eanying  on  a  furtive  cwre- 
apondenee,  going  and  coming  between  En^and  and 
Hotlaad,  Herbert  threw  off  the  mask,  and  took 
refiige  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  from  that 
moment,  fbrbada  any  mention  of  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  prayers  used  in  his  chapel  for  the 
royal  femily  of  England*  The  vicMdmiral  was 
sooD  followed  by  the  brave  and  indefatigable  Lord 
Mordaunt,  who  pressed  William  to  an  immediate 
expedition  into  England;  by  the  Earl- of  Shrews-: 
bury,  who  threw  up  bis  regiment,  mortgaged  bis 
estate  for  d£40,000,  and  offered  his  sword  and  his 
money  to  the  prince ;  and  by  other  men  of  name 
and  inffuence  from  Scotland  as  well  as  from  England. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  since  the  uo&rtuaate 
aflwr  at  Lyme  had  been  serving  aa  a  volunteer  in 
Hungary,  hastened  to  Holland  to  be  ready  wi&  his 
sword  and  bis  counsels ;  and*  generallyf  the  Prot- 
estant lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  obliged  to 
fly  to  the  continent  flocked  to  William  with  reviving 
hopes  that  through  his  means  they  might  recover 
dieir  property  and  their  homea,  and  restore  liberty 
and  Protestantism  to  their  country.   A  regular  in- 


tercourse was  established  between  London,  Edia- 
burgh,  Dublin,  and  tfae  Hagoe.  In  Engteod  this 
was  chiefly  managed  by  Lord  Danby,  the  Earl  of 
Sfancheater,  and  tfae  friend  the  nnfiortunate 
Russell,  Lord  Cavendish,  now  Earl  of  Devonshire ; 
in  Scotland  by  Lord  Stair,  bia  son.  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple,  the  Lord  Drumlanrig,  soo  to  the  Dnka  of 
Queensbony,  and  General  Dougka,  that  duke's 
brother.  But  to  few  was  TViUiam  more  indebted 
than  to  tfae  Lord  and  Lkdy  ChurehiUi  who  had 
tasted,  to  an  nnnsnal  degree,  of  Jawea'a-faor  and 
bounty.  Henry  Sidney,  brother  to  the  v^MUican 
Algernon,  Hampden,  and  others  who  had  felt  like 
bim  the  weight  of  the  perverted  lawa,  determined 
to  run  one  more  risk,  and  were  active  and  eager  like 
men  that  knew  this  miut  be  their  last  cost.  Secret 
meetings  were  held  in  variooa  places  to  naatore  tfae 
scheme.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  eld 
mansion  called  Lady  Place,  or  Hurley  House, 
which  is  situated  on  one  of  ^e  most  picturesque 
windings  of  the  Thames  between  Hajd«Dhead  and 
Henley.  According  to  the  tradition,  there,  in  a 
gloomy  Norman  vault,  which  bad  ones,  been  the 
bniying-place  of  the  Bonedietioe  friara,  to  whom 
tha  boose  belonged,  tbe  great  motera  of  the  Revoia- 
tion  held  their  secret  oonsaltaiioBS,'  and  allied  the 
papen  transmitted  to  the  Prince  of  Onage. 

Favored  not  lest  by  events  and  wcBaaatoBcas  on 
the  continent,  which  completely  covered  hia  deugn 
till  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  than  by  the  almost 
unanimooB  feeling  of  impatience  at  the  tyranny  of 
the  government  in  Engbnd,  William  drove  on  his 
preparations  for  an  actual  invasion,  and  by  tfae  month 
of  August  he  had  collected  6fWen  tboosuid  land 
troops,  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail,  a  capital  train  of  ar- 
tillery, flat-bottomed  boats  for  effecting  a  laadiog, 
and  all  o^r  materials  and  provisions  neeessary. 
From  th»  state  of  the  continent  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  nuike  it  appear  that  these  preparations  were  in- 
tended merely  for  the  defense  of  Holland  and  bar 
allies  against  France.  The  Electoref  firaodenburg, 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Landgmve  at  Hease, 
other  German  princes  confederating  against  I^ouia 
XXV.  and  the  govaraor  of  the  Spanish  Neifaerlaads, 
all  pbtyed  into  William's  faaoda,  and  helped  to  con- 
ceal tfae  real  deatination  of  the  armanient.  With 
hia  usual  silence  and  caution,  William  iotmstad  tbe 
particulars  of  his  design  to  five  or  six  persons  at 
moat.  The  king  of  France  sometimea  tlnagbt  thxt 
William  meant  to  attack  bis  ally,  tbe  king  of  Den- 
mark,  sometimes  that  tbe  bk»w  wa»  merely  ioteoded 
against  the  liberties  of  HoUaod ;  and  tbe  king  of  £og* 

'  The  oireomitaiiM  it  neordad  I'n  an  inKriplioa  od  iIm  wall  of  thr 
null.  AfterinentioDiDg  tha  fenndatioii  of  the  BKWMtwy  rft^Sy  Ptac* 
It  th*  Nornu  Canqunt.  it  gam  m;  "fi*  italMmMiikMvd.  thatn 
thif  place  ail  hsndred  ;eKn  ■ftenrard,  tba  JUrcdatiaarflSnwaabf 
^on.  Thit  hotiM  waa  th"D  in  tb"  pmaeaaioa  at  tha  Itmlj  tt  Lmi 
Lovelaoa ;  bj  whom  pnvata  mMting*  of  tha  Bobilily  wara  afHad 
in  tha  vaatt :  and  it  ii  aaid  Ihu  Mvaral  MwaltatMiaB  fcrcallint  in  iW 
Princa  of  Onnge  wen  held  id  Ihia  racatt.  Oa  wbidi  account  tbu 
THult  waa  aiailad  bj  tltat  pownful  prince  after  ba  b«d  aacaadad  Iba 
tbroaa."  Lord  Ltfralaat  waa  rawuM  by  Kiaf  WflHaa  with  Iba  po« 
of  Captain  of  tba  Band  of  GaadaMB  PaDaiaaara.  Ba  waa  fnbtUf 
not  the  leaa  diapoaed  to  revolalion  fron  baiaf  ia  enbanaaaed  ciicnai' 
itBDCBi.  A  ihnrt  account  of  Ladf  Place,  with  coneet  newi  of  lb* 
booaa  and  vaolla,  ia  fi*«a  in  tba  Paaaj  MaiuiBa,  Vo.  STT,  fat  Ftb- 
TWTj,  1838.   W<  copy  tbase  ttawa  ra  Ibe  ofpaailB  pa(a. 
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lud  beliRTod  that  the  fleet  and  armj  were  ioteoded 
ngaiaat  Fntnce.  Attempts,  however,  were  not  want- 
ing ttf  warn  James  of  bis  danger;  bot  Sanderland, 
who  had  the  commBud  of  the  foreign  correspoDdeoce, 
is  said  to  have  concealed  these  communicntioaa  from 
hii  master.  By  every  party  recourse  was  had  to  a 
wholesale  system  of  lying  and  deeepttoo,  for  in  this 
'•glorious  revolutioo"  nothing  was  glorious  but  the 
result.  When  James  wrote  to  his  daughter,  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  to  coroplain  (tf  their  no  longer 
praying  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  lady  aoswered 
Uiat  the  omiasion  had  Briaeo  out  of  a  mistake  or 
oegligeoce,  and  she  said  other  tJiiags  to  dispel  her 
{ather's  inspicioiw.  Eveo  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  a 
game  of  his  owo  to  play,  and  who  was  ready  enough 
to  sacrifice  the  king  of  Eaglaad,  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  gain  mora  thau  by  supporting  htm,  shifted  and 
changed  his  position  and  professions,  and  bewildered 
Hud  deluded  that  woful  blunderer,  who  never  had 
head  enough  to  govern  a  society  of  monks,  much 
less  a  QRtioa.  But  at  last — about  the  middle  of 
September — it  suited  Louis  to  impart  by  letter  posi- 
tive information  about  the  intended  iavaaloo.  The 
contemptible  tyrant  tamed  pale  aod  stood  motion- 
less ;  the  letter  dropped  from  his  hand  and  womanly 
tears  from  his  eyes.  At  the  same  time  Louis  made 
an  offer  of  French  ships  and  French  troops;  but 
everybody  near  James  advised  him  to  reject  this 
perUouB  assistance,  aod  he  rejected  it  accordingly. 
Yet,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  ao,  he  repented,  aod 
chndeatinely  begged  Loun  to  keep  ■  fleet  and  army 
ready  for  him  at  Breat.  A  few  days  before  this  the 
Dnke  of  Bervnck,  one  of  his  illegitimate  children, 
attempted  to  iotroduce  a  number  of  Irish  Catholics 
into  his  regiment;  and,  because  the  lieutenant-coU 
ooel  and  the  officers  would  not  receive  this  illegal 
reinforcement,  the  king  sent  a  troop  of  horse  to 
bring  them  before  him,  and  cashiered  them  alK 
This  proceeding  had  the  worst  possible  eflfect  upon 
the  army,  among  which  vehement  Protestant  pam- 
phlets and  broadsheets  had  long  been  circulated  in 
spite  of  all  the  precautions  of  the  Catholic  party. 
Wbea  too  btte,  James  attempted  to  disarm  the  ani- 
mo^ty  aS  his  people  by  concessions ;  he  even  con- 
descended to  consult  the  Protestant  bishops  whom 
he  bad  so  recenUy  persecuted;  he  replaced  the 
Proteataat  depaty-lienteoaDts  and  magistndes ;  he 
stqiped  the  9110  mtrranto  war  against  manicipal  in- 
stitDUona;  ha  gave  book  to  the  city  of  London  its 
oM  charter;  he  restored  Compton,  the  bishop  of 
London,  to  hts  episcopal  jurisdiction;  and,  though 
under  present  circumstances,  he  said  that  he  was 
obliged  to  revoke  the  writs  for  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament in  November,  in  his  proclamation  for  that 
purpose,  he  spoke  most  respectfully  of  parliaments 
as  the  best  means  of  settling  all  differences.  On  the 
3d  of  October,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
eight  bishops  waited  upon  the  king,  presented  hini 
with  their  advice  in  writing,  and  sought  to  bring  him 
back  "to  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  baptized 
and  educated."  But  just  at  this  critical  moment  the 
iufaot  whose  birth  had  hurried  on  the  norm  was 
baptised,  with  great  pomp*  aceordiDg  to  the  rites  of 
the  chmwh  of  RomOi  the  pope,  represeoted  by  his 


nuncio,  being  the  god&tfaer.  The  baptism  of  James 
Francis  Edward,  with  the  particulars  of  the  cere- 
mony, was  madly  published  in  the  Gazette,  and 
added  fresh  elements  to  the  tempest.  A  few  days 
,Rfler,  when  there  was  a  wonderful  expectation  of 
the  Dutch  fleet,"  and  when  the  bastardy  of  the  un- 
lucky child  wna  sung  in  scurrilous  songs  in  the 
streets  of  London,  James  summoned  an  extraordi- 
nary  council,  at  which  were  present  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  jndges,  the  lord  mayor,  the  queeo 
dowager,  and  all  the  lords  and  ladies  who  had  beeo 
present  at  the  queen-consort's  labor  aod  deUveTy. 
"  The  procedare,**  says  Evelyn,  was  censured  by 
some  as  below  his  majesty  to  condescend  to  on  the 
talk  of  the  people ;  and  It  was  remarkable  that,  on 
this  occasion,  the  archbishop,  Uie  Marquis  of  Hali- 
fax, and  the  earls  of  Clarendon  and  Nottingham 
refused  to  sit  at  the  council-table  among  papists, 
and  their  bold  telling  his  majeety  that  whatever 
was  done  while  such  sat  among  them  was  unlawful 
and  incurred  premunire — at  least  if  what  I  heard  be 
true."'  "  I  have  called  you  together,"  said  James, 
"  upon  a  very  extraordinary  occasion,  but  extraor- 
dinary diseases  must  have  extraordinary  remedies. 
The  malicious  endeavors  of  my  enemies  have  eo 
poisoned  the  minds  of  some  of  my  subjects,  that, 
by  the  reports  I  have  from  nil  hands,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  many  do  think  this  son,  which  God 
haa  pleased  to  bless  me  with,  to  be  none  mine,  but 
a  supposed  child.  But,  I  may  say  tiiat,  by  a  partic- 
ular Providence,  scarce  any  prince  was  bom  where 
there  were  so  many  persons  present."  He  then 
cauaed  to  be  examined  upon  oath  upward  of  ftirty 
witnesses,  including  twenty-two  females,  some  of 
them  waiting-women  about  the  queen,  some  ladies 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  nineteen  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  physicians.  As  far  as  evideoce  for  such 
a  case  could  go,  their  depositions,  which  were  en- 
rolled in  chancery,  proved  that  the  queen  bad  beeo 
delivered  of  the  child  in  the  regular  manuer;  but 
the  nation  would  not  be  bound  by  the  common  rules 
of  evidence.  The  Princess  Anne,  who  seems  never 
to  have  called  the  child  Prince  of  Wales  bot  once, 
when  she  fancied  it  was  dying,  avoided  by  a  trick 
being  present  at  this  truly  extraordinary  council  to 
which  afae  had  been  invited,  tiiough  she  bad  not 
witnessed  the  birth.  By  the  king's  orders  bodm 
of  the  lords  waited  upon  her  with  a  copy  of  die 
evidence.  "My  lords,"  said  Anne,  ^this  was  not 
necessary,  the  king's  word  is  more  to  me  than  bD 
these  depositions :"  aod  yet,  according  to  her  own 
uncle,  the  Protestant  Clarendon,  Anne  coDtioued 
to  talk  of  the  birth  of  the  boy  with  bitter  derisioo. 
"And  the  truth  is,"  says  the  quick-sighted  Barillon, 
"  she  favors  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
much  as  she  dares  without  openly  declaring  her* 
self."   At  this  orament  Sooderhuid  wts  suddenly 
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dismiss«d.  "It  is  coDceived,"  lays  Eveljo,  "that 
ha  bRd  of  late  grown  remiss  ia  parsaiog  the  inter- 
ests  of  the  Jesuitical  coiiDsela;  some  reported  ooe 
thing,  some  aantber;  but  there  was  doubtless  some 
secret  betrayed  which  time  may  discover'"  The 
fsUeD  minister  told  Barilloo  that  his  sole  ofTense 
was  seeiog  things  as  they  were — in  extremity;  but 
James  told  the  adroit  FreQchmao,  from  whom  he 
had  jost  received  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  that 
Suaderlaod  ^'was  sfraid;"  that  he  thwarted  and 
oflfended  his  majesty's  most  faithful  servants,  and 
that  his  services  were  do  longer  satisfactory.  Sun- 
derland soon  went  over  to  Holland  and  carried  all 
hia  state  secrets  with  him. 


Before  this  selfish  politician  got  to  the  Hague,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  safe  in  England,  the  game 
was  op,  and  Sunderland's  treachery  no  longer  worth 
the  purchase.  Yet  the  first  move  seemed  inauspi< 
cious.  On  Friday,  October  the  IGtb,  William  em- 
barked with  Count  Solmes,  Count  Stourm,  Mnrshal 
Scbomberg,  Bentinck,  Overkirk,  and  many  British 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  His  ship  bore  the  flag 
of  England  and  hia  own  arms,  with  this  motto— I 
will  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liber- 
ties of  England."  The  whole  fleet  weighed  anchor 
daring  the  night,  and  stood  over  for  the  English 
coast;  but  the  winds,  which  had  been  so  long  con- 
trary,  veered  round  to  the  old  quarter,  and  blew 


Embaskatioh  or  tbb  Pbihcb  or  Okakos  at  Hklvoitildti. 


such  a  hurricane  that  the  immense  fleet  was  driven 
from  its  course,  scattered,  and  mnterinlly  injured. 
William  put  back  into  Helvoet,  and  employed  his 
scoots  in  collecting  the  scattered  transports.  News 
of  this  check  was  soon  carried  to  James,  who  de- 
voutly said,  it  was  no  wonder  since  the  Host  had 
been  exposed  for  several  days.  But  he  was  deluded 
as  ranch  by  Dutch  gazettes  as  by  his  own  superati- 
tioo.  Those  pRpera  exaggerated  the  damage  done, 
so  as  to  make  him  believe  tbat  the  expedition  would 
be  deferred  till  the  following  spring.  A  declaration 
from  William  was  already  circulated  through  the 
country,  and  a  man  was  taken  prisoner  in  London 
with  various  papers  and  a  printed  manifesto,  and, 
after  an  examination  before  the  cabinet  council,  he 
was  committed  to  Newgate.  There  were  expres- 
sions  OS  if  the  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  had 
invited  him  over.  "This,"  sHys  Evelyn,  made  his 
majesty  convene  ray  Lord  of  Csnterbury  and  the 
other  bishops  now  in  town,  to  give  an  account  of 
what  was  id  the  manifesto,  and  to  enjoin  them  to 
clear  themselves  by  some  public  writing  of  this  dis- 
loyal charge."    Saocrofl,  with  the  bishops  of  Dur- 


ham, Chester,  and  St.  David's,  expressly  denied  any 
such  invitation,  of  which,  indeed,  they  hsd  known 
nothing;  but  Compton,  the  bishop  of  London,  who 
had  subscribed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
said,  evasively,  "  I  am  confident  the  rest  of  the  bish- 
ops will  as  readily  answer  in  the  negative  as  myself." 
James,  dreading  the  men  whom  be  had  attempted 
to  crush,  Mildly  requested  to  have  their  denial  in 
writing,  together  with  nn  "abhorrence"  of  the  de* 
signs  of  traitors  and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  he 
dismissed  them  with  an  order  to  draw  up  socb  a  pa- 
per as  he  might  publish  to  the  nation.  The  prelates 
were  in  no  hurry  to  obey,  for  they  expected  every 
day  that  the  landing  of  the  prince  would  rescue  them 
from  the  penalties  of  disobedience  and  from  all  fear 
of  James.  He  nrged  them  on  by  impatient  mes- 
sages. The  prelates  at  last  returned  to  court  and 
again  protested  their  innocence  of  treasonable  plots. 
"But,"  said  Jthnes,  "where  is  the  paper?"  The 
primate  replied  that  they  had  brought  no  paper,  and 
that  they  did  not  think  any  was  necessary,  for  since 
bis  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  say  that  he  thought 
them  guiltless,  they  despised  what  all  the  worid  be- 
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flidei  might  my.  •<  But."  coatinned  Jamea,  "  I  ex- 
pected a  paper — I  take  it  yoa  promiaed  dm  ooe." 

We  aaaore  yoar  majeaty,"  aakl  the  bishops,  "  that 
acarce  ooe  is  five  handred  believea  the  maoifeato  to 
be  the  prince's  trae  declaratioD."  "But  five  bun- 
dred,"  aaid  James,  "-would  bring  in  the  Priooe  of 
Orange  upon  my  throat."  God  forbid,"  ejaculated 
the  bishopB,"  who,  after  some  more  nrging,  aaidt 
"Truly,  air,  this  ia  a  busineas  of  state  which  does 
not  properly  belong  to  ns;"  and  Sancreft  remioded 
him  of  the  recent  imprisoBment  of  the  biabopa  for 
touching  on  matters  of  atnte.  At  this  be  was  ei- 
ceediogly  irritHted,  and  told  the  archbishop  that  he 
was  malting  a  mad  quarrel.'-  -But  nothing  would 
move  the  bishops,  great  abhorrers  as  they  hod  been 
whenever  the  church  was  not  concerned,  to  express 
their  abhorrence  of  the  present  scheme ;  and  the 
conference  ended  in  their  affirming  that,  as  bishops, 
they  could  only  pray,  but  that,  as  peers,  they  might 
serve  the  king  in  parliament.* 

But  by  this  time  the  lawn  sleeves  were  safe,  for 
the  Dutch  fleet  had  passed  the  straits  of  Dover,  and 
was  steering  for  the  western  coast.  On  the  lat  of 
November,  William  set  sail  a  second  time,  and  with 
a  fair  wind  and  a  brisk  gale.  He  ateered  for  about 
twelve  hours  to  the  northward,  in  order  to  create  a 
belief  that  be  intended  to  land  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. But,  oa  soon  as  the  light  English  vessels 
which  watched  his  progress  bad  disappeared,  to  con- 

i  QvsnD*  d'AnBnuHtd. 
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vey  this  erroneoas  infortnatioD,  be  tacked  abant. 
On  the  second  morning  the  people  on  the  Kealiih 
coMt  diaeovered  his  fleet,  which  stretched  as  &r  u 
the  eye  could  see.  The  English  fleet,  which  had 
suffered. in  a  recent  storm,  was  lying  in  the  Dowdi 
with  their  yards  and  topmaats  struck,  and,  from  ths 
nature  of  the  wind  and  other  circamataoces,  they 
were  unable  to  get  to  sea  oc  molest  the  prince  with 
a  single  abot.  James  bad  intrusted  the  importsat 
command  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  was  tnie  to  him; 
but  more  than  half  the  captains  bad  secret  engage- 
ments with  Admiral  Herbert;  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  men  would  have  fought  tbeir 
ships.  About  noon,  the  Dutch  fleet,  amounting  is 
all,  in  ships  of  war.  transports,  and  sloops,  to  neariy 
seven  hundred  sail,  was  off  Dover,  saluting  with 
their  great  guns,  and  gladdening  the  eara  of  the 
spectatora  with  the  distant  sounds  of  mosic.  KvA 
of  the  many  thousands  of  English  that  gathered  od 
the  coast  to  watch  its  progress  there  were  bat  few 
that  did  not  regard  it  with  joy  and  gratitude.  It 
bore  away  under  light  and  favorable  breeses  to  the 
westward,  and,  on  the  4th  of  November,  came  safe 
to  anchor  at  Torbay.  William  was  anxious  to  load 
immediately,  because  that  day  was  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth  and  also  of  hia  marriage  with  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  England ;  but  the  English  rejoiced 
that  the  landing  could  not  be  effected  until  the  5th, 
which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
gunpowder  treason.  William  immediately  marched 
with  bis  army  to  Exeter.  He  had  about  fifteen 
thousand  men,  of  whom  some  two  thousand  were 
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English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Protestants,  who  had 
beea  serving  on  the  coatifleot.  The  receot  botch- 
eries  of  Jeffreys  had  left  such  s  dread  sod  horror 
ihtt  fair  of  the  peojrie  joined  the  iovadera  ;  and  the 
city  of  Exeter,  thoagh  it  conid  not  resist,  did  aat  at 
first  seaiii  ta  welcome  the  innden.  The  cinrgy 
would  not  attend  a  ■ennon  preached  in  the  oathe- 
dml  chnreh  by  Bamet,  who  had  cone  over  mth 
Willian ;  a&d  even  the  dissenten  refused  to  admit 
the  ScoCtisfa  preacher,  Fergntwo,  iotn  A^meetiBg- 
house.  Thia  veteran  revolutionist  called  for  a  ham- 
mer, and,  saying,  I  will  tatte  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  storm,"  broke  open  the  door.  Willt&m'a  iotea- 
tioQ  had  been- to  march  . at  once  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  but  be  was  embarrassed,  if  not  discour- 
aged, by  the  appearauce  of  lukewarnuwss  and  tim- 
idity, and  he  continued  more  thao-aweek  jifr-Eseter 
close  to  his  shipping,  which  still  lajp  unmolested  by 
Ae  English  fieet.  It  is  staited  that  he  more  than 
once  thouf^t  of  re5mbarki«g,aMl'that  ha  threaten- 
ed to  pnUiab  the  Damas  of  aiUHMe  wha  hadiorited 
bim  over,  as  a  proper  raward  for-tJwirrtieachery, 
Ibl^,  and  cowardice.*  But,  theagh  it  n^bt  have 
salted  Idm  to  make  some  such  threat*  we  doubt 
fsry  much  whether  he  ever  really  eoteitained  any 
sncb  intention,  or  despaired  of  bia  success. 

Meanwhile,  James  vna  trembling  and  wavering, 
sod  touching  people  in  London  for  the  king's  evil, 
being  assisted  therein,  aet  by  a  Protestant  priest, 
M  the  taw  prescribed  in  tlwse  miraclet,  but  by 
Piteo,  a  Jesuit.   If  he  could  have  counted  on  the 
nen  he  was  not  without  the  means  of  defeoie. 
Bssidea  the  regular  army  which  hud  been  so  long 
encamped  at  Hounslow,  he  had  3000  Irish  troops 
in  Chester,  nearly  3000  Scottish  troops  in  Carlisle, 
and  the  militia  of  several  counties  were  Dnder  arms. 
But  all  the  common  soldiers  that  were  not  papists 
ware  disaffected,  and  some  of  the  principal  officers 
Were  in  league  with  the  Princa  of  Orauga  and  his 
friends.   Lord  Colchester,  a  friend  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  was  Uie  first  that  openly  deserted. 
He  carried  with  bim  a  few  of  bis  men ;  but  Lord 
Cornbury,  sou  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  was 
lying  at  Salisbury  with  three  regiments  of  horse, 
ittempted  to  go  over  with  all  that  force.    He  found 
unexpected  (rfistacleB  in  the  military  honor  of  his 
mbalteros,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  prince  al- 
most alone ;  but  he  was  soon  followed  by  most  of 
the  nueq,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  and  rendered 
oaeleas  to  James,    The  city  of  London,  meanwhile, 
Was  in  diaorder*  and  the  mob  pulled  down  the  nun- 
aery  recently  opened  at  St.  John's,  ClerkenwelL 
A  council  of  wnr  was  called  at  Whitehall  on  the 
16th  of  November.   The  members  of  it  were  as- 
nnd  that  a  parliament  wouM  be  called  ai  early  as 
possible,  and  they  reeommeodsd  his  majesQr  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  bis  faithful  army.   The  little 
Princa  of  Walea  was  sent  for  safety  to  Portsmouth, 
Md  there  was  a  sudden  and  great  flight  of  the 
prissts  and  monks  who  had  occasiooed  all  this  ca- 
haii^.   On  tha  morning  of  the  18th  the  king  set 
Out  for  the  army ;  but  he  returned  and  received  an 
■ddress  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
^  Bsirin.— Lord  Dartamilt. 


Archbishop  of  York,  some  of  the  bishops,  and  such 
of  the  peers  as  were  io  London,  who  all  prayed  for 
the  eaUing  of  parliament.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  aet  out  for  head-quarters,  now  at  Salisbury, 
with  Barillon,  the  French  ambaasador;  but,  where- 
ever  he  advanced,  he  fbnnd  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  disaffection ;  and,  fearing  (probably  not  without 
reason)  to  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
Bon-in-biw  by  his  &vmite  Churchill,  he  io  five 
days  began  to  retrace  his  steps  toward  the  ca]»- 
tal.  Cburchill  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  ooe  of 
Charles  IL's  illegitimates,  w^t  over  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  by  this  time  bad  no  cause  to  complain 
of  lokewarmness.  and  who,  encouraged  by  riungs 
in  his  favor  io  Cheshire,  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  the 
North,  had  advanced  from  Exeter  to  Wincanton. 
Captain  Churebill,  brother  to  Lord  Churcfaill,  had 
joined  the  Dutch  fleet  with  his  ship.  The  king,  in 
the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  was  visited  by  a  vio- 
lent bleedii^  of  the  oose,  and,  if  he  had  ever  had 
any  conragei  be  was  now  wholly  deserted  by  it. 
As  he  was  retreating  from  his  own  array  he  stopped 
on  the  evening  of  the  S4th  at  Andover,  where  he 
invited  his  son-in-law,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
and  the  yooog  Duke  of  Ormond,  whom  he  had 
recently  gratified  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  to 
sup  with  him.  The  very  next  morning  both  the 
prince  and  the  duke  were  missing;  they  had  gone 
straight  from  the  royal  table  to  horse,  and  had  rid- 
den to  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  Lord  Drumlan- 
rig  and  Mr.  Boyle.  The  illustrious  Dane  bad  been 
wont  to  say,  when  he  heard  of  the  desertion  of 
any  of  those  whom  James  hnd  delighted  to  honor, 
"  Est  il  possible  ?"  (Is  it  possible  I)  The  kmg  now 
Bsid  Eat  il  possible  gone  too  T"  But  when,  on 
the  morrow,  he  arrived  at  Whitehall,  and  found 
that  his  daughter  Anne  had  imitated  her  husband's 
example,  he  exclaimed^  io  an  agony  and  with  tears, 
»God  help  me!  my  very  children  have  fbrsafcen 
me."  Anne  had  abecooded  from  the  palace  in  the 
night  with  the  fiiscintiiing  Lady  Cburchill,  who  u 
generally  accused  of  inducing  the  princess  to  make 
op  her  mind.'   The  two  ladies  slept  in  the  ci^  at 

>  Tbii  i*  th«  •ueount  gina.  m%aj  jean  ftfter,  bjr  ImAj  Churchill, 
Ihtm  I>iicheu  nf  HmrlborouKh "  Vpoa  the  landing  of  the  Prine*  of 
Unnge,  in  1068,  tb*  king  wut  down  M  S«lMbni7  (o  bta  araqr,  nd  tha 
Prince  of  Dennufc  with  him ;  but  Dm  oawi  qaicklr  osm  tnm  tham 
that  the  Prinoe  of  Denmerk  had  left  the  king,  end  mu  gone  over  Io  tb* 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  tha  king  was  coating  bocfe  (o  London.  Thi* 
ptt  the  prineen  into  a  graat  fright.  She  aoni  fur  me,  told  mm  her  dii- 
I  rets,  and  declared,  tkml  raiktr  Um  Mi  kir  /«U«r,  §h»  wmM  tmt  at 
iMMfn*.  Thia  waa  her  ospreaoioB.  A  tiula  baron  a  not*  had  baen 
l«fi  with  mo.  to  intev  me  where  I  might  Hod  the  BMwp  of  London 
(who  In  thai  eritiaal  time  abeoonded)  if  horrojral  hi^naei  eboald  hoTa 
ooeatioB  for  a  friend.  Tha  princeea,  on  thia  alaroi,  innediatal}'  aant 
me  to  the  btahiv.  1  aoqnaintad  him  with  har  leoolutioD  to  kaie  the 
mrt,  ud  to  p«  heteeir  aader  hie  care.  It  waa  hetMpM  ogreed  that, 
i^B  ha  had  adviaad  with  hia  IHanda  i«  tha  atj,  h*  ahoaU  oome  aboat 
midnight,  in  a  hackney-coach,  to  the  neighborhood  of  ttie  Cack-|>it,  in 
ordar  to  ccmTej  lha  princen  to  aama  place  where  ahe  might  ba  pritatc 
and  Mfe.  l^e  princaaa  went  In  bed  at  tho  oaoal  time,  to  proTaM  Itm- 
picioa.  loama  t«har  aoon  after;  and  by  tho  hMkitalra  which  went 
down  from  her  doeet,  har  ro^l  bighneaa,  vty  Lady  Fitiharding,  and 
1,  with  one  oertaat,  walked  to  the  coach,  whare  we  found  tha  biahop, 
and  the  Earl  of  Donat.  Thoy  eondiicied  oa  that  night  to  tha  bbhop'i 
bona*  in  the  cilj,  and  the  neit  day  to  my  Lord  Dtcaet'a,  at  Copt  Hall. 
...  A*  ihii  flight  of  the  princaaa  to  Nottingham  ha*  by  aooe  hw«  ig- 
noiaatly,  not  to  aay  malicioutly,  impotod  to  my  policy  aad  piauad- 
itated  eeotrivanea,  I  Ihooght  it  aicawary  to  give  thia  abmt,  bat 
•met  nlatioB  of  it.  It  «w  a  tUag  mddoa  and  naogaeaited ;  aat  h«l 
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the  bouse  of  Comptoo,  tfae  bishop  of  London,  who, 
the  next  morning,  with  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  escort- 
ed them  to  Lord  Dorset's  mansion  at  Copt  Hnll, 
whence  they  repaired  to  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton's. They  afterward  went  to  Nottingham,  where 
n  small  army  of  volunteers  gathered  round  the  ortho- 
dox but  unfeeling  daughter  of  James.  Compton, 
the  bishop  of  Londou,  who  bad  been  a  sailor  in  his 
youth,  put  OD  his  harness  again,  and  rode  before 
rhe  princess  with  a  drswo  sword  in  his  hand  and 
with  pistols  at  hia  saddle-bow.  It  was  considered 
that  the  decencies  were  preserved  by  Anne's  not 
going  directly  after  her  husband  to  the  enemy's 
unmp;  but  the  companion  of  ber  flight  assures  us 
that  the  princess  did  not  think  herself  safe  till  she 
mw  that  she  was  surrounded  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  friends.  By  this  time  Plymouth  had  de< 
clared  for  the  prince,  and  so  had  Bath  and  Bristol, 
York  and  Hull;  and  all  the  chief  nobility  and  gen- 
try were  flocking  to  bis  standard,  and  aiding  in  the 
cnm{K>sition  or  publication  of  mauifestoes  nod  decla- 
rations. The  Dutch  army  was  joyfully  expected 
in  the  ultra-loyal  city  of  Oxford ;  and  the  univer- 
sity, to  complete  their  recantation,  sent  to  make 
William  an  offer  of  all  their  plate.  There  was  a 
fresh  flight  of  priests,  and  Jesuits,  and  court  favor- 
ites, among  whom  was  the  obnoxious  Father  Petre. 
All  thst  remained  of  the  council  in  London  were 
distracted  and  panic-struck;  and  Chancellor  Jeff- 
reys saw  tbe  gallows  or  a  worse  death  before  him. 
Unmeaning  proclamations  were  issued,  and  negoti- 
ations were  set  on  foot  with  tbe  Prince  of  Orange; 

I  UT  •liKT*  in  it  farther  Ihma  i>be7iiif  mj  miilTen'a  or^rt  In  lh«  pu^ 
ticnlan  1  h>n  mentioned ;  Ihoufh,  inilead,  1  had  rnaion  eDoagh  no 
mj  own  Bcconnt  (a  foiout  of  the  wij.  Lord  Churchill  having  like wiie, 
■t  that  lime,  left  the  kini,  ud  tone  over  to  the  other  put/." 


a  general  pardon  to  ofTendtfrs  was  passed  ander  the 
great  seal,  and  promises  and  professiooB  were  lav- 
ished to  an  incredulous  and  now  trinmphaot  people. 
'*  Addresses,"  says  Evelyn  on  the  2d  of  December, 
"  come  up  from  the  fleet  not  grateful  to  hts  majesty ; 
tbe  papists  in  office  lay  down  their  commissions  and 
fly ;  universal  consternation  ia  among  them ;  it  leoki 
like  a  revotvtion  /" 

But  by  this  time  James  himself  was  coovinced 
that  nothing  waa  left  to  him  but  flight.  The  oflicers 
of  tbe  navy  prevented  the  emliarkation  of  the  little 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Portsmouth.  The  child  vraa 
brought  back  to  London,  aud,  on  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  December,  the  queen,  disguised  as  an  Ital- 
ian lady,  fled  with  it  across  the  river  to  Lambedi, 
lighted  on  her  doleful  way  by  tfae  flames  of  burning , 
popish  chapels.  From  Lambeth  the  queen  and 
prince  were  conveyed  in  a  coach  to  Graresend, 
where  they  embarked  in  a  yacht,  which  landed 
them  at  Calais.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the  sto- 
pefied  king  followed  them.  He  canceled  the  pat- 
ents for  the  new  sheriffs,  with  tbe  writs  issued  for 
calling  a  parliament ;  and,  taking  away  the  great  seal 
with  him,  he  fled  with  Sir  Edward  Hales  across 
tbe  Thames  to  Lambeth,  throwing  the  seal  into  tbe 
river  as  he  passed.  Relays  of  horses  had  been 
provided  by  Sheldon,  one  of  tbe  equeriea,  and  they 
rode  with  all  speed  to  Fevershom,  where  they  em- 
barked in  a  custom-house  hoy.  But  it  blew  a 
atrong  gale,  and  the  master  of  the  little  vessel,  see- 
ing thst  be  wanted  more  ballast,  ran  into  the  weat- 
ero  end  of  the  Isle  of  Sbeppey,  where  tbe  people 
seized  the  disguised  king  as  a  fugitive  Jesuit,  treated 
him  with  proportionable  rudeness,  and  carried  him 
back  a  prisoner  to  Feversham.  Then  be  made 
himself  known ;  told  tbe  rabble,  who  had  been  call- 
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tag  him  "a  hatehet-Ciced  JeBUit,**  that  fae  was  their 
kiog,  procared  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  wrote  a  note  to 
Lord  Wiachelaea,  the  iioDteoaat  of  the  eoaa^, 
who  baateoed  to  him  to  reocne  him  out  of  the  rode 
haoda  of  that  rabble  root  of  fisbermeD,  sailors,  and 
sma^lers,  who  took  faia  mooey  but  refused  to  let 
him  go.  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  fallen  despot  pre- 
■eot  BO  miserable  a  spectacle.  His  miod  was  a 
complete  wreck:  he  alternately  implored  aad 
threatened;  he  told  the  mob  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  seeking  his  life,  aod  he  screamed  for  a 
boat !  a  boat !  that  he  might  escape.  Whan  be 
was  condacted  by  Lord  Wincfaelsea  from  the  pub- 
lic-hoaas  to  a  prirate  hoMse  in  the  towo,  he  fell  a- 
weeping,  and  deplored  hia  great  mi^rtnae  in  losiog 
a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  tme  croaa,  whidi  had 
belonged  to  Edward  the  CoafiNMir.  When  the 
news  of  his  capture  was  carried  to  die  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  w»9  then  at  Wiadsor.  the  messenger 
was  referred  to  Buroet,  who  exclaiiiied,  "  Why  did 
you  not  let  him  go?" 

Aa  soon  as  the  king's  flight  from  his  palace  was 
bnowo  in  the  city,  the  popuUce  proceeded  to  very 
violent  extremities,  being  excited  and  maddened  by 
all  kioda  of  reports,  some  if  not  all  of  which  were 
invented  by  those  who  were  managing  or  favoring 
^ia  revolation.  It  was  reported,  for  example,  that 
the  Irish  part  of  the  now  disbanded  army  bad  be- 
gun «  M—sacre  of  the  Protesuatsf  and  this  was 
saffieieot  to  set  the  hells  a-ringing  and  the  beacon- 
firea  Uaxing  tn  aD  directions.  Id  this  freoay  they 
destroyed  more  popish  chapels,  broke  open  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  foreign  ambsMadors,  and 
made  search  for  Father  Petre  and  hu  Jesuiu.  Petre 
was  aafo  in  France;  but  the  pope's  nuncio  was  fain 
to  disguise  himself  as  a  footman.  In  the  midst  of 
this  search  a  wretch  felt  into  their  hands,  whose  life 
woold  not  have  been  safe  for  an  instant  with  any 
other  people  in  Europe  in  a  similar  state  of  excite- 
ment. This  was  Lord  Cbaocellor  JefTreys,  who 
waa  found  io  Wapping,  disguised  as  a  sailor.  They 
cudgeled  him,  it  is  true,  but  thej  drew  no  knife  or 
nsortal  weapon  against  the  butcher.   With  a  rare 


reverence  for  the  forms  of  justice,  they  carried  him 
before  the  lord  mi^or,  who  committed  him  for 
safe^,  and  at  his  own  request,  to  the  Tower.  In 
the  midst  of  diese  tumults  a  provisional  govemmeat 
waa  formed  in  a  council  of  about  thirty  of  the  bish- 
ops and  peera  that  were  in  London ;  the  governor 
of  the  Tower  was  changed ;  and  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange was  invited  into  the  capital.  This  council  also 
ordered  Lord  Feversham  to  repair  to  his  helpless 
master  with  two  hundred  of  the  life-guards  and  no 
more,  and  to  leave  it  to  his  majes^  either  to  return 
to  his  good  city  of  London  or  to  retire  to  the  con- 
tinent, as  he  should  think  fit.  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment and  the  Prince  of  Orange  made  no  doubt 
that  James  would  instantly  turn  his  ftee  toward 
France;  but,  to  the  Batoniahinent  of  all,  James, 
either  by  choice  or  compulsion,  at  through  some 
deceptiotts  practiced  upon  him,  came  back  to  Lou- 
don, and  invited  his  son-in-law,  die  Prince  of  Or- 
ange,, to  meet  him  at  Whitehall,  that  they  might 
there  amicably  settle  the  distracUons  of  the  nation. 
But  William  bad  certainly  no  wish  for  any  such  in- 
terview, and  he  and  his  friends  were  probably 
alarmed  by  the  commiseration  which  the  London- 
ers had  testified  for  the  Tallen  sovereign  on  his  pass- 
age through  the  city.  What  William  and  his  party 
wanted  was  the  immediate  expatriation  of  the  king, 
which  could  be  converted  into  a  virtual  abdication ; 
and  to  this  end  they  drove,  being  assisted  by  some 
whom  James  still  considered  as  hia  personal  friends. 
And,  as  if  to  revive  liiat  intolerance  of  all  popety  to 
which  Immeasnrably  more  than  to  'any  other  cause 
he  owed  his  min,  he,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at 
Whitehall,  went  to  mass,  and  then,  dining  io  pub* 
tic,  had  a  Jesuit  to  say  grace.'  He,  however,  re- 
sumed some  of  the  functions  of  royalty,  and  showed 
no  ioclination  to  be  gone.  To  quicken  him,  four 
battalions  of  the  Butch  guards  and  a  squadron 
of  horse  were  marched  into  Westminster;  and 
James's  ex-minister  Halifax  and  the  lords  Shrews- 
bury and  Delamere  waited  upon  him  with  a  per- 
emptory message.  Lord  Craven,  who  was  at 
>  BmIjui  wbo  mt  fnmat. 
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Wfaitelnn  wMi  s  fow  of  die  gmrdi,  dechnd  that 
the  Dutch  ihooM  not  enter  there  u  long  m  he  had 
breath  ia  bUs  body  \  hot  Janet  had  aoae  of  thu  ai^rit 
of  this  otitc^eoariaa  n^e,  and  rekistanee  vaa  cleariy 
vorte  than  nseleM.  The  fiogHsfa  gttardi  were 
'withdrawn,  and  ttie  Datehmen  BorroaDded  the  pal- 
ace. Then  Hafifax  waited  apon  Jamea,  who  was  Id 
his  bed,  and  coolly  told  hitn  that  he  moat  go  to  Ham, 
a  boose  beloogiog  to  tbd  Dowager  Doehess  of  Laa- 
derdate,  aa  the  Prince  of  Orange  iotended  to  eater 
Londoo  00  the  followiog  moraiog.  Jaibea  merely 
aaid  ^t  Ham  was  cold  ud  damp,  and  that  he 
■boald  prefer  geang  to  Rochester.  Aa  this  was  a 
ttep  toward  France,  be  was  aooa  iofbrmed  that  his 
eoQ.-iQ-law  agreed ;  and  about  dooo  oo  the  following 
dqr  Jamaa  embarked  io  Uie  royal  barge  fbr  Ghrnros' 
-end.  He  waa-attsndod  by  the  lords  Arran,  Dun- 
bartoDt  Litchfieldt  Ayleibnry,  and  Bnodeet  and  foU 
■lowed  aad  watched  ^'a  number  of  Dotch  troops  in 
btbor  borts.^  Tlw  people  of  London  almost  forgot 
the  post)  and  many  of  diem  w«^  ao  much  affected 

>  "  17tk  IHetBbsr.  TUa  alrlitmfteoaiiqll:  UiiuiMlrnfiuM 
to  HMit  to  ill  tlw  prapoMlB,  and  fOM  wwaj  ■fain  U  Hoch—tor. 


BB  to  shod  tmn,  and  to  im^ore  falearinga  on  Us  dis- 
hoDored  head.  That  night  he  slept  at  Gmessod, 
and  OD  the  morrow  he  proceeded  to  .Rocfaester. 
where  he  speot  fimr  di^  still  watshed  by  Dotcli 
troopo,  who,  of  coarse,  &TOred  n^er  than  obttnct- 
ed  that  flight  -wfaith  his  fears  and  every  thing  he  mw 
and  heard  urged  him  to.  On  the  night  of  tb«  23d 
of  December  he  rose  from  his  bed,  dressed  hnnself, 
walked  tbroogh  die  garden  of  the  hooae  down  tu 
the  Medway,  bod  put  off  in  a  boat  with  bis  natvtti 
son  Uie  Duke  of  Berwick,  two  ex-captains  of  tba 
navy,  aod  a  groom  of  the  chambera.  Oa  the  firibw- 
ing  morning  he  reached  a  fisbing-smackt  wfaleh  bad 
been  hired  fer  the  njtga^mit  pnanng  the  gnard- 
ships  at  the  Nora  withonfe  molesiation  or  challeogs, 
be  landed,  on  the  morning  of  the  86th,  At  the  snail 
townof  Ambleteuse.  And  thni  Britaia  hsfqiily 
delirered  from  the  penrerae  and  laeiiFdria  dynasty 
of  the  Staarts,  and  (in  the  woida  of  a  tnw  dtoogfa 
in  some  respects  mistaken  patriot,,  who  lived  io  hip 
exile  to  rejoice  at  this  rerolntiooy  "freed  ftmn 
those  pestileotisi  vapors  which  poiaoaad  it  in  tbe 
late  re^s.'*' 
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CHAPTER  11. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 


HE  four  temiB,  Abef>- 
lutisro— CoDBtitutioD- 
aliem  —  Repubiicao- 
iam— Democratism- 
may  serve,  with  a  lit* 
tie  explanatioQt  to 
designate  the  aucces- 
sive  atagea  in  the 
growth  of  opinioD 
upon  the  subject  of 
civil  government,  or 
the  succeasive  forma 
which  Civil  Govern- 
maat  natDrally  assumea  io  a  revolution  directed  bj 
opioioa.    1.  By  A-baolDtiam  we  understand  every 


form  of  government  in  which  the  whole  power  of 
the  state  ie  placed  in  the  haoda,  whether  of  one 
person  or  of  a-  body  of  persona,  not  reaponsibla  to  the 
rest  of  the  community :  its  moat  perfect  form  may 
be  that  of  a  monarchy,  but  ita  principle  and  easeoce 
may  equally  aubaist  in  an  aristocracy  or  govern- 
ment of  Doblea,  in  a  theocracy  or  government  of 
prieatSi  or  in  any  other  oligarchy  or  government 
by  a  particular  class.  And  although,  again,  tbe  ab- 
solutism is  most  perfect  when  the  governing  power 
does  not  even  derive  ita  authority  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  the  will  of  the  people,  but  perpetuatea 
itself  either  by  natural  descent  or  by  its  own  inde- 
pendent nomination  or  election  of  its  successors, 
even  this  is  not  neceasary  to  constitute  its  essential 
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character :  tbe  Roman  dictatonhip,  for  iostanee,  w 
loDg  at  it  lastedi  was  s  apeoiea  of  abulatiim,  al- 
tboQgh  the  dictator  derived  aU  hii  power  origioBlly 
from  the  appoiatmeut  of  the  flenate ;  and  so  is  the 
papal  power  io  modern  Rome,  atthongh  each  buc- 
cesaive  pope  owes  hu  elevatioa  to  his  election  bj 
tbe  college  of  cardinals.  The  most  absolute  of  des- 
poci&ms,  indeed,  might  be  erected  by  tbe  widest 
popular  snifrage  either  exercised  ooce  for  all  at  tbe 
first  ioBtitutioQ  of  the  goverDmeot,  or  periodically, 
or  88  the  Docessitj  recarred  of  making  a  new  del- 
egation of  the  supreme  power.  Id  most  long-estab- 
lished abeolutiami,  however,  the  government  is  re- 
newed and  contioaed  without  any  reference  to  the 
popular  will  in  that  any  more  than  in  Iti  other  acta; 
it  is  an  antocracy,  or  self-institnted,  at  least  self- 
muntained,  power,  as  welt  as  an  abtolntiam,  or  nn- 
coDtroIled  and  irresponsible  power.  S.  When  an 
absolute  government  breaks  up,  tbe  form  into  whicfa 
it  always  resolves  itself  in  tbe  first  stage  of  the 
revolution  is  that  which  we  have  called  Constitution- 
alism, and  which  may  be  described  as  an  intermix- 
ture of  the  elements  of  absolutism  and  of  popular 
control.  The  absolutism  is  not  extioguiBbcfd;  it  is 
only  mitigated  or  checlted.  Men  do  not  at  once 
leap  forth  from  those  bonds  of  custom  and  author- 
ity  by  which  they  have  been  held  up  as  well  as  re- 
strained* but,  influenced  partly  by  affection,  partly 
by  fear  or  prudence,  partly  by  mere  use  and  wont, 
strive  to  retain  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  aocieat 
system  even  while  venturing  upon  a  new  one.  The 
idea  upon  which  they  set  to  work  is,  that  that  sys- 
tem requires  to  be  reformed  or  lieberalixd,  not  that 
it  must  be  destrc^ed.  They  do  not  attempt  to  re- 
move the  absolutism,  but  only  to  balaoce  it — to  in- 
troduce a  new  force  of  an  opposite  kind  which, 
acting  in  combination  with  that,  shall,  as  with  oppo- 
site forces  in  mechanics,  produce  what  may  be  called 
a  diagonal  or  intermediate  resultant,  or  shall  correct 
and  guide  it,  even  as  the  spirit  of  tbe  horse  is  not 
quenched,  but  only  tamed  and  directed,  by  tbe  bit 
that  is  put  in  bis  mouth.  As  contrasted  with  the 
simplicity  and  headlong,  unresisted  course  of  absolut- 
ism, this  system  of  government  may  be  styled  or- 
ganized orconstitntionid;  and  it  may  also  be  so  desig- 
nated with  nearly  equal  proprie^  as  contrasted  with 
tiie  simplicity  of  the  other  forms  to  be  presently 
mentioned :  but  its  distinguishing  ebaraeteristie  is, 
as  we  have  explained,  the  iotermixture  of  the  two 
elements  or  principles  of  absduttsm  and  popular 
control.  3.  In  Republicanism,  the  next  phasis  which 
tbe  revolution  assumes,  there  is  no  such  intermix- 
ture ;  here  tbe  principle  of  absolutism  is  wholly 
abandoned  and  exploded;  and  the  single  maiuapring 
of  tbe  government  is  the  will  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority.  The  peo|rie  are  in  this 
form  of  government  what  the  arown  is  in  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  or  tbe  nobility  in  an  aristocracy.  In 
so  far  as  the  moving  force  is  concerned,  it  is  equally 
simple  witb  any  of  the  forms  of  absolutism.  4.  The 
last  aspect  which  the  revolution  tnnii  up  we  have 
called,  for  tbe  want  of  a  better  word,  DemoGr^sm, 
or,  as  it  may  be  translated,  tiie  sovereignty  of  the 
nibble.   Properly  speaking  this  is  not  a  form  of 


government  at  all,  but  only  the  morbid  exi^entioa 
and  abuse  of  tbe  last-mentioned  form*  from  vriiidi 
it  is  distinguished  by  signs  of  the  anniB  kind  that 
distinguish  a  healthy  from  a  diseased  activi^  in  the 
human  mind  or  frame.  As  repuUicanism  wholly 
rejects  the  absolute  principle,  so  democratism,  or 
rabble  sovereignty,  renounces  even  the  establisbed 
regularities  of  republtcaoism— those  institutions  and 
roles  of  procedure  which  tend,  even  with  the  widest 
and  most  equal  and  indiscriminate  diflusion  of  politi- 
cal rights,  both  to  maintain  tbe  ascendency  of  worth 
and  intelligence,  and  to  give  steadiness  to  Uie  move- 
ment of  the  vessel  of  the  state.  In  a  republic  the 
popular  will  is  theoretically  and  ultimately  the  regu- 
ktor  of  public  afiain ;  but  tt  i*  in  foct  itaelf  regu- 
lated by  oeitain  fixed  priDci|des  which  have  at  aU 
times  ^en  the  Ibadstones  of  the  nattohal  poli^,  and 
is  drawn  along,  as  it  were,  in  cbaonels  hollowed  out 
for  its  currents  to  flow  in.  But  a  deoMicratism, 
wanting  all  these  guiding  and  restraining  influences, 
is  all  incohpreocy,  instability,  disorder,  and  violeoce 
— io  short,  is  merely  republicanism  gone  mad,  and 
not  a  government,  but  an  explosive  anarchy. 

Tbe  parallelism  is  very  striking  that  subsists  be- 
tween these  successive  developments  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberalization  in  Civil  Government  and  the 
successive  developments  of  the  same  principle  in 
Religion.  Absolutism,  Constitutionalism,  Repnb- 
licanism.  and  Democratism,  have  their  respective 
rapresentattvea  io  Popery — Protestant  NatioDal- 
Cfaurchism — Independency — Fanaticism.  We  ara 
now  speakmg,  it  will  be  observed,  not  forms  of 
church  government,  bat  of  modes  of  doctrtnal  be- 
lief. 1.  With  die  papist  the  authority  of  the 
church,  whether  it  be  considered  to  roMde  io  tbe 
pope  or  in  general  councils,  is  of  the  same  absolute 
character  with  that  of  the  govM'oing  power  in  any 
political  absolutism  :  it  may,  when  it  chooses,  pro- 
fess to  found  its  decrees  upon  Scripture,  or  tradition, 
or  custom,  or  reason,  or  any  other  ground  it  may 
think  moat  creditable  or  convenient ;  bnt  it  chims, 
nevertheless,  to  stand  above  even  the  highest  of 
these  things;  for  tbe  fundamental  preteosioo  of 
the  Romish  church  is  nothing  less  than  that  it  is  io 
the  department  of  iJieological  opinion  die  one  per- 
manent organ  or  interpreter  of  the  IDeity-— the 
power  to  which  is  committed  tbe  fiioctioo  of  de- 
claring his  will  to  men  without  the  liabili^  of  being 
called  to  account,  questioned,  or  contradicted  by 
any  other  authori^  whatsoever.  This  is  the  et. 
aential  and  distingnishing  character  of  Romanism. 
2.  What  we  have  called  Protestant  National- 
Churchism  ditfera  from  Romanism  simply  in  this, 
that,  Btill  maintaining  the  supreme  and  absolats 
authority  of  tbe  church,  it  limits  tbe  range  or 
jurisdiction  of  that  authority  to  the  interpretstioD 
of  die  written  Word  of  Ood  or  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures. Within  tbis  narrower  field  it  attributes  the 
same  infallibility  to  tbe  chorch  that  is  claimed  (or  it 
by  Romanism  itsel£  It  has  meraly  set  up  a  barrier 
to  restrain  the  absohitism  of  tbe  church  within 
certain  bonnds,  as  cooatitutionaliBm  in  civil  gnv- 
ernmant  does  with  nbsolutbm  there.  In  oeitiier 
case  is  tbe  absolutism  destroyed;  it  is  only  sub- 
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jscted  to  ■  check  or  ooootarpobe.  Here  the 
check  or  BBtagoaiet  prioeiple  ii,  that  lU  theological 
troth  oeeewarj  to  be  believed  it  cootained  io  &e 
H0I7  Scriptorei,  ud  that  the  church,  therefore) 
mutt  groand  all  ita  decrees  npoo  that  anthorttjr. 
This  IB,  aa  it  were,  the  eooBent  of  the  House  of 
Commoos,  which  ia  made  necessary  in  constitotion- 
■I  goTeromeDta  to  eoable  a  law  to  be  passed  by  the 
■overeigD.  Bat  still  the  church  reraaiaB  the  sole 
interpreter  of  the  language  of  Scripture ;  and  in 
thit  act  of  interpretation  its  authority  ia  uncon- 
trolled  and  Bupremo.  This  principle  both  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
bold  aguQBt  Independency,  as  stoutly  as  they  do 
the  other  prioeiple  of  the  suAicieocy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures agatoat  Popeiy.  3.  The  diatinguiBhing  prio- 
dple  td  IndepeDdency,  again,  under  which  term 
nay  b«  comprebanded  the  chief  dascriptwoa  of 
Protestant  Diiwnt,  ia  the  right  of  the  private  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptarea.  In  this  scheme 
dM  element  of  absolatism  is  wholly  extinguished, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  ia  in  the  form  of  civil 
government  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of 
RepublicaniBm.  The  authority  of  the  church,  that 
is,  of  the  clei^,  goea  here  for  nothing.  Inde- 
peDdency, indeed,  recognizes  no  church,  in  the 
aeose  io  which  that  term  ia  nnderatood  and  used 
both  by  Popery  and  1^  Proteatint  National- 
Chorchiam.  Advancing  from  the  ground  taken 
Bp  by  the  latter  to  a  still  higher  station  in  the 
■scent  of  Uberalistn,  it  proclaims  not  only  the  suf- 
ficiency of  Scriptare  aa  Interpreted  by  the  church, 
bnt  ita  atifficieney  as  interpreted  by  the  private 
judgment  of  every  individual.  It  makes  every 
Christian  man  in  this  senae  a  church  to  himseU'. 
4.  Bat  Fanaticism,  which  we  do  not  here  nse  at 
all  Bs  a  term  of  obloquy  or  dispamgement,  goes  a 
rtage  Btill  beyond  Independency,  discarding  even 
the  principle  of  confining  itself  to  the  interpretation 
uf  Scripture,  and  ssserting  the  right  of  each  indi- 
Tidaal  to  make  up  b'n  creed  not  only  from  that,  but 
hUo  from  such  visions  or  private  inspirations  as  he 
loay  suppose  himBolf  to  have  been  specially  favored 
vith  from  Heaven.  It  thus  roBemblea  the  most 
transcendental  liberalism  in  civil  goveroraent.  or 
that  which  we  have  called  DemocratiBm,  in  reject- 
ing ill  reatraint  or  gaidance  whatsoever,  and  re- 
dndng  matters  to  soch  a  state  that  the  chances  are 
■gsiast  so  many  as  even  any  two  individnals  being 
of  the  same  religiou.  It  is  Independency,  as  that 
IB  RepnblicaniBm,  rnn  wild  in  the  fnllnass  of  free- 
dom and  power. 

One  thing  ia  well  worth  noting  in  regard  to  this 
course  which  the  spirit  both  of  civil  nod  of  religious 
liberalism  is  destined  to  run  when  it  is  once  set 
a-going.  How  strongly  does  that  in  which  it  ends 
resemble  that  from  which  it  began  !  After  all,  one 
kind  of  Absolutism  has  only  been  exchanged  for 
another — that  of  the  monarch,  or  the  aristocracy, 
or  the  priesthood,  for  that  of  each  individual'a  own 
vill  and  laney.  As  Democratism  makes  each  man 
s  king  to  himself,  so  Fanaticism  makes  each  man  a 
pope  to  himself.  No  sort  of  government  has  ever 
heeo  found  long  practicabto  under  the  former,  even 


with  the  aid  of  the  iodiBpensable  contrivance  by 
wbiefat  in  coming  to  a  decnion,  the  majority  is  held 
to  repreaeot  the  whole ;  as  little,  probably,  could 
religion  toog  subsist  in  the  form  of  mere  fonatacism 
in  any  commanity.  The  tendency  of  both  the«4t 
anarchies  ia  alike  to  fitti  back  into  the  first  form  of 
absolntism,  not  only  because  the  edvantnges  of  that 
form  are  exaggerated,  and  its  evils  diminished,  tn 
the  imagination,  by  experieoce  of  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes, but  rIso  from  a  real  sympathy  there  is 
between  the  Bpirit  of  anarchy  and  that  of  abso- 
lutism, nntwithstanding  the  opposition  between 
their  outward  msnifestations.  The  one  as  well  as 
the  other,  in  truth,  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  spirit  of 
absolutism,  that  is,  of  unqualified  unity  of  essence, 
and  nabahinced,  unlimited  willfnIneBs.  Both,  ac* 
cordingly,  are  equally  one-sided  and  egotistical; 
equally  exclusive  and  intolerant;  equally  vain,  in- 
solent, fierce,  and  unreasoning:  so  that  the  temper 
generated  in  the  one  state  of  things  becomes  the 
most  OBtural  preperative  for  the  other. 

This  short  exposition  of  general  principles  may 
help  us  to  detect,  under  deceptive  external  ap- 
penrances,  the  real  characters  of  the  several  re* 
ligions  parties  that  appear  upon  the  scene  io  the 
last  and  tlie  present  periods  of  our  history,  and  to 
understand  some  of  their  movements  thst  might 
otherwise  seem  inconsistent  and  unaccountable.  It 
will  be  found  that,  notwithstanding  any  taclung  and 
winding  which  may  have  been  enforced  by  the 
pressure  of  circnmBtances,  the  main  course  and 
ultimate  objects  of  each  Were  what  the  chart  we 
have  given  would  indicate. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  connected 
with  the  history  of  religion  in  England  ia  the- 
seventeenth  century  is  the  appearance  of  the  nu- 
merous brood  of  minor  varieties  of  disseoters  styled 
the  Sectaries.  These  were  the  natural  progeny 
of  Independency,  and  some  of'  them,  indeed,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Baptists,  or  Anabaptists,  as  they 
were  then  commonly  called,  were  simply  Inde- 
pendents, distinguished  only  from  the  general  body 
bearing  that  name  by  some  peculiar  tenets  not 
afTecting  either  the  essential  principle  of  belief 
upon  which  the  above  classification  is  founded,  or 
even  the  superficial  cbaracterutic  of  church  polity. 
The  greater  number,  however,  range  under  the 
more  advanced  principle  which  we  have  called 
Fanaticism,  and  were  only  the  offspring  of  Inde- 
pendency, inasmuch  as  the  latter  phasia  of  religions 
liberalism  was  that  which  immediately  preceded 
and  may  be  said  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  former. 
The  Sectaries  began  to  make  thetr  appearance  im- 
mediately after  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament in  November,  1640,  serving  for  the  same 
diagoostic,  or  performing  the  same  functions,  witli 
the  political  societies  which  sprung  up  in  the  French 
Revolution  00  the  opening  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. At  this  date  the  parliament  itself  was 
almost  to  a  man  episcopal.  One  of  the  earliest 
votes  of  the  Commons  was  a  resolution  that  none 
should  sit  in  their  House  but  such  as  would  receive 
the  communkin  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church, 
of  England ;  nor  had  any  other  kind  of  disaent 
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taken  root  till  now  even  in  the  caaatry,  except  that 
■ort  of  (HimitiTS  PmitaDiem  which  eoosisted  chie6y 
in  Ml  araraioQ  to  some  of  the  ritee  end  ceremooiea 
of  the  mtftblnhed  worahip.  PresbyteriaDiao),  who^e 
qnarrel  with  EfnecopRcy*  flereely  ae  it  bad  been 
canied  od.  wia  merely  about  the  extbraal  matteta 
of  cbarch  gDremment  and  for  dm  of  WMvhip,  was 
aa  yet  conAned  to  ScoUaad :  it  doea  not  appear  tliat 
evoD  thoie  of  the  English  PuritsDs,  who  were  rnost 
diaaatisfled  with  some  things  in  rfae  constitution  of 
the  established  church,  and  would  hare  gone  fhr- 
thest  in  restraining  and  curtailing  the  power  of  Ae 
bishops,  had  generally  made  up  their  mtode  to  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  order.   Circumstances,  in- 
deed, had  been  for  some  time  preparing  the  way 
for  a  union  between  the  Puritanical  party  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  even  before  the 
eonrae  of  poli^al  events  threw  them  into  each 
other'i  arms ;  in  partienkiT,  the  prevalent  doctrinal 
theology  of  the  Pnritana  tended  to  alienate  them 
from  the  growing  Arminianiam  of  the  English 
church,  and  to  turn  their  regards  and  sympathies 
to  their  brethren  of  Uie  same  Calvinistic  fiiitb  in 
Scotland.   Bat  it  was  the  visit  of  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners to  London,  about  the  same  time  with 
the  assembling  of  the  Long  Parliament,  that  prop- 
erly planted  PresbyterianiBm  in  England.     "  The 
king  retires  to  London,"  writes  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
*<  and  Scotch  commiBsioners  are  sent  up  thither,  and 
they,  both  by  the  pHrtinmeat  and  city,  are  looked 
upon  as  angels  of  ligbt:  and  they  fraquent  the  con- 
gregations of  the  chief  dissenting  preabytera,  who 
from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom  flow  up  to  this 
city.  BB  if  they  were  to  convert  an  onaaoctified, 
heathen  naUon ;  and  Timothy  and  Titna  are  upon 
all  ocMaiona  proved  not  to  have  been  biabops,  as  a 
distinct  order  from  presbyters ;  and  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  no  better  appellation  than  superstitions; 
and  the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus  hnth  a  book 
written  against  it  with  no  leas  title  than  Jesus- 
Wirship  Confuted ;  so  ae,  if  a  Mohammedait  had 
heard  it  cried  in  the  streets,  as  it  was,  as  I  heard  a 
gentleman  say  passing  by,  surely  he  might  justly 
have  thought  this^  nation  at  that  time  was  denying 
Its  Savior."'    Thus  furiously  blown  upon,  the 
flame  of  the  new  religion  spread  with  wonderful 
rapidity ;  the  city  of  London  very  soon  became 
generally  Presbyterian;  a  large  section  of  the 
House  of  Commons  eaag^t  the  same  spirit;  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  began  their  deliberations  in 
the  summer  of  1643,  and  there  PresbyterianiBm 
speedily  acquired  so  complete  an  ascendency  as  to 
be  enabled,  from  that  strong-hold,  to  force  the  rec- 
ognition of  itself  by  the  parliament  and  the  country 
as  the  national  profession  of  faith.    By  this  time, 
however,  both  Independency  and  the  many-headed 
strength  of  SecterinniBm  had  also  arisen  out  of  the 
great  deep  sea  of  opinion  which  the  storm  was  now 
tossing;  and  their  united  mass  formed  a  gathering 
wave  close  behind  presbytery,  which  already  felt 
no  little  uneasiness  at  being  so  pursued  and  pressed 
upon.   In  1646  the  Reverend  Thomas  Edwards,  a 
sealous  Presbyterian  minister  of  London,  published 
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a  atrange  work  under  the  tjtle  of  Gangmna,  or  a 
Catalogue  and  Discovery  of  many  of  the  Errors, 
Heresies.  BlaaphemieB,  and  pemicioaa  practicet  erf 
the  Sectaries  of 'this  Ume,  vented  and  acted  in 
En|^d  in  these  hM  fimr  yean"^tb»  three  parts 
making  a  AIck  little  qnarto  of  above  six  hundred 
page*— In  whieh'he  ennmetatee  no  fewer  tbnn  six- 
teen diistinct  speeiea  of  heretical  aeets  then  flour- 
ishing in  England;  namely,  Independenta,  Brown- 
ists,  Millenaries,  Antinomiaas,  Anabaptists,  Armin- 
iaos,  Libertines,  Familists,  Enthusiasts,  Seekers. 
Perfeetists,  Socioiana,  Ariaos,  Anti-Tnnitarians, 
Anti-Scripturiats,  and  Skeptics.'  Tbe  Independ- 
ents and  Sectaries  not  only  bad  now  many  congre- 
gations in  London  and  other  towns  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but,  bestdea  maintaining  an  active, 
obstinate,  tormenting  opposition  in  the  assembly  of 
divines  itself,  were  fast  advancing  to  become  the 
dominant  perty  in  the  pariinment,  and  in  A«  army 
were  already  emnipotent.  This  last  result  had 
been  chiefly  brought  about  by  tbe  remodeling  whidi 
tbe  army  Inid  undergone  the  preceding  year  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  negoHalions  at  Uxbridge. 
"  When  the  old  regiments  were  broken,"  to  quote 
the  account  of  the  modern  Historian  of  Puritanism, 
"the  chnplains,  being  discharged,  of  course  re- 
turned to  their  cures ;  and,  as  new  onea  were 
formed,  the  officers  applied  to  the  parliament  and 
aaaembly  for  a  freah  recruit;  but  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  being  posaesaed  of  warm  benefices,  were 
unwilling  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  another  cam- 
paign, or,  it  may  be,  to  serve  with  men  of  siicb 
desperate  raeasnrea.  This  fatal  accident  proved 
tbe  ruin  of  the  cause  in  wUch  the  parliament 
were  engaged ;  for,  the  army  being  destitute  of 
chaplaina,  who  might  have  restrained  the  trrega- 
larities  of  their  seal,  tbe  officers  set  up  for  preach- 
ers in  their  several  regimenta,  depending  upon  a 
kind  of  miraculous  assistance  of  tbe  Divine  Spirit, 
witboot  any  study  or  preparation  ;  and,  when  tbpir 
imaginations  were  heated,  they  gave  vent  to  the 
most  crude  and  undigested  absurdities.  Nor  did 
the  evil  rest  there ;  for,  from  preaching  at  the 
head  of  their  regiments,  they  took  possession  of 
the  country  pulpits  where  they  were  quartered,  till 
at  length  they  spread  the  infection  over  the  vrbole 
nation,  and  brought  the  regokir  ministry  into  con- 
tempt." '  It  was  the  ministere  that  lost  all  by 
forsaking  tbe  army,**  saya  Baxter,  btnuelf  a  Pres- 
byterian, "and  betaking  themselves  to  an  easier 
and  quieter  way  of  life.  When  the  Eari  of  Essex's 
Hrmy  went  out,  each  regiment  had  an  able  chap- 
lain ;  but  after  Edgehill  light  most  of  them  went 
home,  and  left  the  army  to  their  own  conduct."' 
The  victory  at  Noseby,  and  the  other  successM 
which  immediately  followed  the  new  model" 
misod  the  fame  and  influence  of  the  army  to  tbe 
highest  pitch  :  in  part  by  moral,  in  part  by  material 

1  To  thi*  work  uid  iti  anthor  Milton  kUndai  in  hii  mucl "  Oi  itt 
N*w  Forcer*  of  Coucienee  nndcr  the  Laag  Psiliamest  :"— 

Mm  wboM  Hfe,  IvanuBg,  &ilh,  mod  pon  iBt»t 
Wo«U  hmn  braa  favU  ia  higk  uatanm  wiUt  Rw), 

Uatt  BOW  ba  nanad  mad  pnnted  kantin 
Bj  ttu^tm  Edmmrii  and  Scotch  what  d>a  all. 

■  Naul,  Hilt.  For.,  «.  ISO.  *  Uh,v.  SI. 
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force,  the  lodepeodeaU  mid  Sectnries,  with  Crom- 
well at  their  bead,  carried  every  thing  before  them, 
ID  porliameDt  and  elsewhere ;  the  Presbyterian 
members  were-throBt  out  from  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mona — the  PresbjteriaD  ministers  were  forced  to 
forego  tbe  eulosiva  possesBioa  of  tbe  church  ]iv- 
iof/i — presbjrteiy,  ent  ptmoed  and  pressed  npoo, 
was  now  overwhelmed  and  swallowed  up  by  Iiide- 
peodeDcy.  Tbe  coUision  of  tbe  two  forcea  may  be 
dated  from  the  impeachitieDt  of  the  eleven  mem- 
bers by  the  army,  and  their  secession  from  tbe 
House  in  June,  1647,  and  the  catastrophe  from 
the  execution  of  the  king  about  eighteen  months 
afterward. 

Then  commenced  tbe  reign  of  a  general,  and, 
pnicticiiUy,  almost  aniveraal  tolemtioo,  which  sub- 
sisted till  the  Restoration,  a  space  of  nearly  eleven 
years.     The  principle  of  religious  liberty  could 
bsrdly  have  suggested  itself  to  any  speculators  be- 
fore the  Reformation ;  but  it  was  taken  up  and 
maintBiaed  with  more  or  less  reservation  by  various 
writers  not  long  after  thsA  event.   Upon  the  burn- 
ing of  Servetus,  at  Geneva,  in  15^  a  controversy 
arose  on  the  axpediencj  of  attempting  to  repress 
heresy  by  the  arm  of  the  civil  power,  which  was 
strenuously  denied  in  a  work  published  in  Latin,  at 
Basil,  the  following  year,  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Mnrtinufl  Bellius,  and  which  was  attributed  by 
Beza,  who  answered  it,  to  the  celebrated  Sebastian 
Cnstnlio.     The  author,  a  French  translntion  of 
whose  work  was  soon  after  published  nt  Lyons,  cites 
sereral  preceding  writers  as  having  promulgated  tbe 
same  opinions.     K  more  famous  defense  of  the 
same  or  similar  views  appeared  also  at  Basil,  in  1565, 
the  treatise  of  James  Acootius,  or  Aconzio,  entitled 
De  Stratagematibus  Satanee,  of  which  an  English 
tmoslation  by  John  Goodwin,  the  Independent  min- 
ister, was  published  at  London,  in  1648,  with  the 
title  of  "Satan's  Stratagems,  or  the  Devil's  Cabinet 
Cooocil  Opened;'*  and  reissued  in  1651,  with  that 
of  "Darkness  Discovered,  or  the  Devil's  Secret 
Stratagems  Laid  Open."   Acontius,  however,  ex- 
cepts atheists  and  apostates  from  the  toleration 
which  he  would  accord  to  mere  heretics;  and  even 
these  latter  he  does  not  deny  the  abstract  right  of 
the  magistrate  to  punish,  but  only  endeavors  to  show 
that  it  is  much  the  wiser  as  well  as  tbe  safer  course 
— mnre  reasonable  as  well  as  more  in  accordance 
with  tbe  spirit  of  Christianity — to  leave  them  alone. 
But  the  earliest  vindication  of  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  in  its  widest  extent,  that  appeared 
in  the  English  language,  seems  to  have  been  a  tract 
eatitled  "  Religious  Peace,  or  a  Plea  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  long  since  presented  to  King  James 
■od  bis  High  Court  of  Parliament,  by  Leonard 
Busbar,"  which  was  first  printed  in  1614,  and  again 
>o  1646.   Busber  would  extend  die  most  perfect 
toleration  not  only  to  all  forms  of  Christianity,  in 
otbfer  words,  to  all  diversities  of  heresy,  but  also  to 
svery  other  religion  as  well  as  to  the  Christian ;  nor 
Would  he  have  any  punishment  or  restraint  applied 
6*'in  to  parsons  of  no  religion  at  all.*   Bnt  this  and 

'  An  Mamu  of  th«  tnittM  of  Aoentim  mod  BmlMr,  wf th  tslneti, 
■qr  U  fonad  in      inlertMinf  and  matt  wifgBitiTt  ftfn,  «&titM 
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the  other  schemes  that  have  been  noticed  were 
nothing  more  than  the  speculations  of  individual 
writers;  tbe  honor  of  having  founded  the  lint 
church  or  sect  that  made  universal  toleratioD  one  of 
,  the  articles  of  its  creed  and  practice  has  been  claim- 
ed for  the  Reverend  Roger  Williams,  who  was  born 
of  a  repatable  family  in  Wales,  in  1598,  and  was  ed-' 
nested  at  the  University  of  Oxford ;  bnt,  after  hav- 
,  ing  been  ordained  in  the  established  church,  em- 
[  braced  the  principles  of  the  Pnritans,  and  emign- 
ted,  in  1631,  to  the  young  colony  of  Maasachusetts, 
in  New  England,  from  wbeoce,  however,  he  was 
banished,  three  or  four  years  afterward,  "  as  a  dis- 
turber of  tbe  peace  of  tbe  church  and  common- 
wealth," and  driven  to  take  refuge  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers among  the  Indians  of  what  is  now  called 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  founded  tbe  settlement  of 
Providence  on  a  tract  of  territory  purchased  from 
tbe  native  inhabitants.  The  settlers  were  after- 
ward joined  by  other  exiles  from  MassachuBetts ; 
and,  in  1643,  Williams  proceeded  to  England,  and, 
principally  it  is  said  by  the  aid  of  the  younger  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  obtained  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
then  governor  and  admhnl  all  tbe  plantations,  a 
charter  of  incorporatioo  for  the  new  colony,  under 
the  name  of  the  Ineorporation  of  Providence 
Plantations  in  Narragansett  Bsy."  In  1662,  a  sec- 
ond charter  was  obtained  from  Charles  II.,  in  which 
tbe  incorporation  was  styled  the  English  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  in  New 
England ;"  and  by  this,  more  especially,  the  most 
ample  and  unrestricted  religious  freedom  was  made 
a  fundamental  principle  of  tbe  constitution.  It  was 
declared  that  religion  should  be  wholly  and  forever 
free  from  all  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  power;  so  that 
not  only  were  all  varieties  of  sects  tolerated,  but  no 
dominant  or  favored  sect  was  established.  Of  this 
latter  peculiarity  the  state  founded  by  Roger  Will- 
iams probably  afforded  the  first  exemplification  in 
Christendom  *,  and  he  may  be  considered  to  have 
thus  planted  the  germ  of  the  subsequent  entire  and 
universal  religious  liberty  of  the  American  states. 
In  Rhode  Island  itself,  however,  the  results  have 
iteeo  described  as  not  altogether  satisfectory  in  some 
respects.  One  writer,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  briefly  characterizes  the  country  by  the 
words  bona  terra,  mala  gens  (tbe  land  good,  but  the 
people  bad),  and  affirms  that  the  colony  was  "  a  col- 
luvies  of  Antinomians,  Familists,  Anabnptists,  Aoti- 
Sabbatarians,  Arminians,  Socinians,  Quakers,  Rant- 
ers, and  every  thing  but  Roman  Catholics  and  true 
Christians." '  So  liule,"  says  Dr.  Morse,  bas 
the  civil  authority  to  do  with  religion  here,  that  no 
contract  between  a  minister  and  a  society  (unless 
incorporated  for  that  purpose)  is  of  any  force*  It 
is  probably  for  these  reasons  that  so  many  different 
sects  have  over  been  found  here,  and  that  the  Sab- 
bath and  all  religious  institutions  have  been  more 
neglected  in  this  than  any  other  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States."*   The  same  writer  .observes  that,  be- 

"Tbaiifhu  on  Freedon  in  Haiian  of  Opiaioni"  pnbtiahtd  in  At 
Mouthlf  BopwiloiT  for  Angiut,  IBtl  (VoL  svt.  No.  188.  pp.  4SS-W» 
1  Dr.  HntlMr'n  Mnjn»U>,  or  HiMorj  of  Now  EngUad,  Book  vii. 
chap.  I,  ai  quoted  in  Waidon'i  Aeoouat  of  tha  [Tniud  State*.  toL  i. 
p.  470.  >  Kone*!  Anorican  Oaofrapbf ,  1T8S  j  p.  310. 
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■idea  the  Dnmerotu  religioin  eeeu  in  Rhode  Island, 
"there  is  a  considerable  number  of  the  people  who 
can  be  reduced  to  no  particular  denomination*  and 
are,  at  to  religion,  strictly  NoMngariaiit    and  that, 
although  in  some  parts,  '*  public  worship  is  attended 
with  puactuality  and  propriety,  in  others  they  make 
the  Sabbath  a  day  of  visiting  and  festivity,  and  in  , 
others  they  esteem  erery  day  alilie,  having  do  place 
of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship."  i 
He  admits,  however,  that,  although  the  clergy  are  ^ 
depeadent  wholly  on  the  integrity  of  the  people  for  i 
their  support,  their  aahuries  out  being  recoverable  by  | 
law,  yet  they  "are  in  general  liberally  mBintained, 
and  none  who  merit  it  have  reason  to  complain  for 
want  of  support."  ^   A  later  writer  informs  us  that 
the  iavorite  tenet  of  the  first  clergyroeo  of  the  state, 
» that  human  leaming  is  no  way  necessary  to  a  gos- 
pel preacher,"  appears  to  have  operated  with  an  un- 
fortunate effect  on  the  diffusion  of  literary  knowl- 
edge among  the  people ;  so  that  "  only  a  small  part 
of  the  people  have  a  Bible  in  their  houses,  and  a 
Tery  great  proportion  of  them  are  uoable  to  rend  or 
write."'    Morse,  in  like  manner,  had  long  before 
stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Providence,  the 
bulk  of  the  people  were     involved  in  greater  ig- ' 
norance,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  pari  of  New ; 
England." '   Williams  himself  is  said  to  hare  be- , 
come  a  Baptist  a  few  years  after  his  settling  at 
Providence,  and  to  have  fonoded  there  a  church  of 
that  persuanon,  which  remained  united  till  1653,' 
when  a  dispute  aboat  tome  rite  or  doctrine  divided 
the  congregation  into  two.    The  same  fate  also  be- 1 
fell  a  Baptist  church  established  at  Newport  by  ^ 
Williams's  chief  coadjutor  io  all  his  proceedings,  aj 
Mr.  or  Dr.  John  Clarke,  who  was  at  once  preacher, 
physician,  and  politician.   Williams  himself  surviv- 1 
ed  till  1683,  by  which  time  his  colony,  which  is  said  . 
to  have  origioally  consisted  of  only  forty  iodivtdnels 
besides  himself,  bad  grown  to  a  population  of  sev-  | 
oral  thousands:  in  1730,  the  number  of  souls  in  the 
state,  according  to  Morse,  was  17,936  (including  986 
Indians  and  1648  negroes),  produced  "chiefly  by! 
the  natural  increase  of  the  first  settlers."   Williams ' 
ia  the  author  of  two  publications  in  support  of  his  fa- 1 
Torite  principle;  die  first  entitled  "Bhwdy  Tenentef  | 
Persecution  for  Cause  of  Conscience,  discuased  be- 1 
tweon  Truth  and  Peace,"  Loo.,  1644 ;  the  second,  a  . 
vindication  of  the  former  against  an  attempted  refota-  | 
tioD  by  a  Mr.  Cotton,  a  Boston  clergyman,  Loq.,  166S.*  j 
At  the  time  when  the  patriarch  of  Rhode  Island 
made  his  stand  in  this  bold  maooer  for  the  widen 
religious  liberty,  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  snpersti-  | 
tion  nowhere  held  more  potent  sway  than  among 
the  Puritan  colonists  of  New  England — themselves 
fugitives  from  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  tfaeir  na- 

1  Miin«*i  AmeTku  Oaagnphj,  1T8S,  p.  tlO. 
■  WBTdea'a  Sutittical,  PutiUcml,  ami  Hiitarinl  Aeeout  oT  lha 
Unitad  SrktM  of  Nonh  AmHWa,  1819,  Td.  i.  p.  471. 

*  AnwT.  Oaof .,  p.  SOS. 

*  Hneh  inforowtioB  mpaetinff  lUfer  WiDiaBi  ii  lo  ba  fnnnd  in  tba 
note*  to  m  poan  antitlad  "  What  ChrrrT  or  Hogtt  Williania  in  Baa- 

iihment,"  bj  Ihe  Hon.  Job  Dorfoa,  chi«r  jnilfe  of  Rhode  laland;  and 
la  tha  funrth  toIdiim  «f  tha  "  Traiitaetioni  of  Ihn  Rhoda  Iilai^  Iliatar- 
ical  Sneialr."  Sat  alao  Baelina'a  HiMoij  of  Naw  Englaad,  Boalon, 
1777 ;  i.  St7. 


tire  land.  Williams,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
driven  from  Massachusetta,  in  1634,  for  h»  dissent 
from  the  religion  of  the  dominant  party ;  bntbia  ez- 
pulsuui  procured  the  colony  only  a  very  brief  respite 
from  such  troubles  and  distractions.  In  1633  tfaers 
had  arrived  from  England,  along  with  some  other 
ministers,  the  Mr.  Cottoo  who  has  just  been  mea- 
tioned  as  many  years  afterward  the  (^ponent  of 
Williams  io  the  controversy  about  toleration;  and 
in  his  company  a  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  lady  possess- 
ed by  some  very  singulsr  and  enthusiastic  notions, 
which  she  soon  began  to  publish  abroad  with  great 
zeal  and  activity.  Among  other  crotchets  she  is 
said  to  have  maintained  that  the  Holy  Ohoat  dwelt 
peraoDBlly  in  every  justified  man  or  woman.  This 
and  above  eighty  other  peculiar  opinions  of  hers 
were  at  length,  after  three  weeks'  debating,  con* 
demned  as  erroneous  and  heretical  in  a  synod  or 
general  meeting  of  the  clei^  of  the  colony  held  at 
Cambridge,  in  August,  1637,  her  friend,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, alone  dissenting ;  and  she  and  some  of  her  prin- 
cipal followers  were  thereupon  sentenced  to  banisb- 
ment.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  with  her  busbaod  and  fam- 
ily, took  refuge  in  the  first  instance  with  Roger  Will- 
iams, in  Rhode  Island,  and  there  they  remained  for 
five  or  six  years;  but  a  disagreement  then  took  place, 
upon  which  she  removed  to  the  Butch  coantry  be- 
yond New  Haven,  and  there  she  and  all  her  lamily, 
amounting  to  sixteen  persons,  were,  the  year  foUow- 
ing,  niassacred  by  Uie  Indians,  with  the  exception  of 
me  danghter,  whom  they  carried  away  with  them 
into  the  woods.  This  was  in  1643,  and  that  n»mo 
year  either  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  religion,  or  some  kin- 
dred species  of  Anttnomiaoiam,  again  sprung  up  in 
Massachusetts,  under  a  leader  of  the  name  of  Gor- 
ton, and  threw  the  colony  once  more  into  a  ferment- 
Gorton  and  many  of  his  followers  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labor  in  irons,  a  severer 
punishment  being  threatened  in  case  of  a  reiwritioo 
of  the  crime.  Meanwhile  the  orthodox  Poritaoiim 
of  the  colony  was  every  day  becoming  more  fierce 
and  rampant;  the  despotic  majority,  which  imposed 
all  Its  own  whims  and  prejudices  upon  the  whole 
community,  now  came  to  hold  that  the  wearing  of 
uneropped  hair  was  an  offense  against  Ae  word  of 
Ood,  and  that  to  put  a  pipe  of  tobacco  to  the  lips  wss 
nothing  less  than  to  inhale  the  smoke  of  the  bottom- 
less pit.  Upon  this  latter  piece  of  daring  profanity 
a  penalty  was  actually  imposed  by  the  goverameot. 
There  were,  besides,  laws  by  which  whosoever 
should  not  communicate  with  the  state  chnrcb, 
which  was  a  species  of  Independency,  was  depriv- 
ed of  all  civil  franchises ;  by  which  the  worship  of 
images  was  made  punishable  with  death,  sod  by 
which  banishment  was  proclaimed  against  heretics 
of  every  description.  Under  the  last-mentioned  Inw 
a  hot  persecution  of  the  new  sect  of  the  Qoaken 
was  begun,  in  1656,  in  the  summer  of  which  year 
the  first  of  them  that  made  their  appearance  ia  tlis 
colony  are  said  to  have  arrived,  some  from  Englaod, 
some  from  the  neighboring  islnnd  of  Barfasdosi- 
They  were  Immediately  bmoght  befiire  the  tnthor- 
itiea,  committed  to  prison,  and  some  books  tbey  bsd 
brought  with  them  seised  and  burned ;  and  in  th« 
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eod  they  were  bnDiBhed  from  the  colony  in  terms 
of  the  law.    Afterward  some  additional  laws  were 
made  specially  directed  against  Quakerism.   It  was 
enacted  that  any  Quaker,  after  the  first  coDviction, 
if  a  man,  should  lose  one  of  bis  eara — if  a  woman,  | 
cbould  be  aererely  whipped ;  for  the  second  offeoae  ^ 
iboold,  if  a  man,  have  hia  other  ear  ont  off — if  a 
iromaD,  ahonld  receive  another  aoTere  whipping; 
for  the  third*  whether  mao  or  woman,  ahonld  have 
the  tongae  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Even 
these  aeveritiea,  however,  being  fband  iosuilicient  to 
eradicate  the  obnoxiont  sect,  it  was  at  last  miacted 
tbat  every  Qoaker  returning  to  the  country  after 
banishment  should  be  put  to  death ;  and  several  per- 
sona were  actually  executed  under  this  monstrous 
law.    The  peraecutioo  of  the  Quakers  in  Maasa- 
cbosette  continued  with  no  abatement  till  after  the 
Restoration,  wbeu  it  was  at  last  put  a  stop  to  by  ao 
order  obtained  by  tbeir  friends  in  England  from  the 
king,  in  September,  1661,  prohibiting  the  infliction 
upon  them  either  of  death  or  of  nny  other  corporal 
paoiabment  on  accoaot  of  their  opiaions.  The  afurit 
of  intolerance  had  nowhere  else  been  carried  to  the 
same  height  of  aangninary  fury ;  but  in  a  more  mit- 
igated degree  it  had  pervaded  others  of  the  New 
England  Mttlements  aa  wall  as  Maaaachaaetts.  In 
Coooecticiit,  for  inatanee,  it  was  also  the  law  that 
Done  bat  charch  members  should  vote  at  elections; 
and,  in  1658,  the  general  court  of  New  Haven,  the 
presiding  authority  in  tbat  state,  passed  an  act  or  or- 
dinance declaring  that,  "  whereas  there  is  a  cursed 
sect  of  heretics  lately  sprung  up  io  the  world,  com- 
monly called  Quakers,  who  take  upon  them  that 
tbey  are  immediately  sent  from  God,  and  infallibly 
assisted  by  the  Spirit,  who  yet  apeak  and  write  blas- 
pbemous  opinions,  desinse  government  and  the  or- 
der of  God  in  chnrch  and  commonwealth,  speaking 
■vil  of  dignitiea,"  &c. ;  therefore,  whraoever  should 
brug  or  canae  to  be  brought  into  the  colony  any 
known  Quaker,  or  other  blaapbemonB  heretic,  should 
forfeit  the  sum  of  6f^  pounds ;  if  a  Quaker  ahonld 
come  into  the  colony  on  civil  bnsineas,  he  should  be 
bound,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  to  make  his  appearance 
befure  a  magistrate,  from  whom  he  should  obtain 
license  to  pais  on  his  business  for  a  certain  limited 
time,  having  one  or  more  persons  to  attend  upon 
and  watch  his  proceedings,  at  his  own  charge  ;  if  he 
disregarded  this  requirement,  be  should  be  punish- 
ed with  whipfMng,  hard  labor,  and  solitary  confine- 
ment, for  the  first  offense;  for  the  second,  should  be 
Ivaoded  in  the  hand,  as  well  aa  imprisoned  and  put 
to  labor;  for  the  third,  should,  along  with  a  new  con- 
sigQouot  to  BoUtaiy  impriaoament  and  hard  work, 
be  branded  in  the  other  hand;  tar  the  fourth,  ahonld 
have  the  tongue  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
inprisoaed  and  kept  to  labor  agaioi  and  at  last  sent 
out  of  the  ctdony  at  his  own  coat. 

It  might  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that  even 
n  England  at  this  time,  where,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Protector,  a  practical  toleration  was 
•xteoded.  aa  we  have  stated,  to  all  sorts  of  religion- 
iKt,  10  long  as  they  refrained  from  disturbing  the 
Kovemment  or  the  peace  of  the  community,  the 
Qoakers  exposed  themselves,  by  the  excess  of  their 


zeal,  to  a  good  deal  of  suffering.  The  founder  of 
this  sect  was  George  Fox,  who  was  born  at  Dray- 
ton, in  Lancashire,  in  1634.  His  fatber  followed  the 
trade  of  a  weaver,  and  he  himself,  when  he  reached 
the  proper  age,  was  put  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker, 
who  also  dealt  in  wool  and  sold  cattle,  so  that  a  good 
deal  of  money  passed  tiirough  Fox's  bands.  **  While 
I  waa  with  him,"  says  Fox,  "  he  vnta  blesaed ;  but 
after  I  left  him  be  broke,  and  came  to  nothing.  .  .  . 
Wbile  I  was  io  thnt  service  I  used  in  my  dealings 
Uie  word  '  verily  ;*  and  it  *wbs  ft  common  saying 
among  people  that  knew  me,  If  George  says  '  ver- 
ily,' there  is  no  altering  him.  When  boys  and  rude 
people  would  laugh  at  me.  I  let  them  alone  and  went 
my  way  ;  but  people  bad  generally  a  love  to  me  for 
my  iunocency  and  honesty.*"  Tbe  following  is  his 
own  account  of  tbe  incident  by  which  bis  first  strong 
impressions  of  religion  were  awakened  : — »  When 
I  came  toward  nineteen  years  of  age,  being  npra 
business  at  a  fair,  one  of  my  cousins,  whose  name 
was  Bradford,  a  profeasor,  and  having  another  pro- 
fessor with  him,  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  drink 
part  of  a  jng  of  beer  with  them,  and  I,  being  thirsty, 
went  in  with  them :  for  I  loved  any  that  had  a  sense 
of  good,  or  that  did  seek  nher  the  Lord.  When  we 
had  dmnka  glaaa  a-jnece,  they  began  to  drink  healths, 
and  called  for  more  drink,  agreeing  togetiier  that  he 
that  would  not  drink  should  pay  all.  I  was  grieved 
tbat  any  that  made  profession  of  religion  shoDld  do 
so.  They  grieved  me  very  much,  having  never  had 
such  a  thing  put  to  me  before  by  any  sort  of  people ; 
wherefore  I  rose  up  to  go,  and  putting  ray  hand  into 
my  pocket,  I  took  out  a  groat  and  laid  it  npon  the 
table  before  them,  and  said,  If  it  be  so,  I  will  leave 
you.  So  I  went  awny,  and  when  I  had  done  what 
business  I  had  to  do  I  returned  home,  but  did  not  go 
to  bed  that  night,  nor  could  I  aleep,  but  sometimes 
walked  np  and  down,  and  sometimes  prayed  and 
cried  to  tbe  Lord,  who  aaid  unto  me.  Thou  seest 
how  young  people  go  together  into  vanity,  and  old 
people  into  ^e  earth ;  thou  must  forsake  all,  both 
young  and  old,  and  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  aa  a 
stranger  unto  all."*  In  obedience  to  this  supposed 
voice  from  heaven,  he  made  himself  a  dress  all  of 
leather,  as  tbe  most  durable  material  be  could  pro- 
cure, and  commenced  a  wandering  life,  reading  tbe 
Scriptures,  as  he  went  about  from  place  to  place, 
nod  extracting  from  them  many  new  and  true 
meanings,  as  be  imagined,  by  the  illnmianting  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  also  saw  many  visions, 
prophetic,  aa  he  believed,  of  things  that  were  to 
come  to  pass.  Having  at  last  reached  London,  af- 
ter residing  there  for  a  short  time  he  determined  to 
return  home  to  his  friends;  this  was  in  1645;  but, 
after  a  few  months,  he  again  set  out  on  his  travels, 
more  fixed  in  his  peculiar  notions  than  ever.  It 
aeems  to  have  beeo  now  that  he  began  to  put  in 
practice  most  of  those  singularities  of  outward  de- 
meanor by  which  his  followers  still  cootione  to  be 
distinguished.  "  When  the  Lord  sent  me  forth  into 
the  world,"  be  says  in  his  Journal,  *'  he  forbade  me 

>  k  Joanutl  oT  tha  Lift,  te.,  of  thmt  Aaeieat,  EniBrot.  ud  FtttWol 
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to  put  off  ID7  hnt  to  nny,  high  or  low  ;  and  I  was  re- 
qaired  to  thee  and  tfiou  all  men  and  woraeo,  without 
way  respect  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small.  And. 
as  I  traraled  np  and  down,  I  was  not  to  bid  people 
good-morrow  or  good-oTeoiDg ;  neither  might  I 
bow  or  Bcnipe  with  my  leg  to  any  one ;  and  this 
made  die  sects  and  profeasioos  to  rage."*  He  now 
alto  gave  Dp  all  attendance  npon  the  lerriees  of  re- 
U|^n  in  the  public  ehnrches.  He  began  to  preach 
ID  1647  at  Dockenfield,  near  Manchester ;  niiid  soon 
after  several  of  hia  disciples,  both  men  and  women, 
followed  his  example,  according  as  they  conceived 
tfaemBelves  to  be  moved  by  the  Spirit.  In  1649 
Fox  got  into  his  first  trouble  with  the  constituted 
anthorities,  by  his  conduct  in  interroptiDg  the  public 
service  in  a  church  at  Nottingham,  where,  apon  the 
clergyman  telling  the  people  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  that  tboy  were  to  try  atl  doctrines  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  he  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
congregation,  and  exclaimed,  "Ob,  no !  it  is  not  the 
Scripture,  but  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  opin- 
ions and  religions  are  to  be  tried ;  for  it  was  the 
SfMrit  that  led  people  into  nil  troth,  and  gave  them 
the  linowledge  of  it."  As  he  persisted  hi  continn- 
ing  his  speech,  the  ofScen  removed  him  from  the 
church,  and  carried  him  away  to  the  jail,  from 
which  he  was  brought  the  same  evening  before  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs.  The  result  was  a 
short  imprisonmeot.  On  some  subsequent  occssioos 
on  which  he  conducted  himself  la  the  same  way  he 
was  put  in  the  stocks  ;  nod  nt  last  the  msgistratea  of 
Derby  sent  him  to  prison  for  six  months.  These 
pnniahmeots,  however,  instead  of  putting  down  the 
new  sect,  or  checking  their  seal,  had  the  very  op- 
posite effect.  M  By  this  time,"  to  quote  the  sum- 
mary of  a  modern  ecclesiastical  historian,  there 
began  to  nppear  some  other  visionaries,  of  the  same 
make  and  complexion  with  George  Fox,  who  spoke 
in  places  of  pnblie  resort,  being  moved,  as  they  said, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  *,  and  even  some  women,  contrary 
to  the  modesty  of  their  sex,  went  about  streets,  aod 
entered  into  ehnrches,  crying  down  the  teaching  of 
men,  and  exhorting  people  to  attend  to  the  light 
within  themselves."*  The  name  Quakers  was  first 
given  to  Fox  and  his  followers,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms us  in  his  Journal,  in  October,  1650,  byGervas 
Bonnet,  esq.,  a  justice  of  Derby,  before  whom  he 
had  been  bronght,  on  his  bidding  the  justice  and 
those  about  him  "tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord." 
Being  considered  to  be  descriptive  of  the  emotion 
with  which  they  were  wont  to  pronounce  their  pub- 
lic addresses,  it  was  esgerly  caught  up  and  spread 
among  the  people.  "  At  length,"  continues  Neal, 
*•  they  disturbed  the  public  worship  by  appearing 
in  ridiculous  habits,  with  emblematical  or  typical 
reprepentatioDS  of  some  impending  calamity ;  they 
niso  took  the  liberty  of  giving  ministers  the  re- 
proachful names  of  hirelings,  deceivers  of  the  peo- 
ple, fnlse  prophets,  Acc.  Some  of  them  went  through 
divers  towns  and  villages  naked,  denouncing  judg- 
ments and  calamittes  upon  the  nation."'  It  does  not 

1  A  JiMtnml  of  iha  Life.  *fl.,or  that  AMtm,GnineBt, mod  Faithful 
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follow,  however,  that,  although  these  extraragRaces 
may  have  been  committed  by  persons  calling  them- 
selves Fox's  disciples,  they  were  approved  either  by 
him  or  by  the  generality  of  his  folktwers.  It  was 
a  tenet  of  the  new  sect,  that  no  one  day,  any  more 
than  one  house  or  building,  was  more  sacred  than 
another;  but,  althoa^  thus  diaowniDg  any  partic- 
ular aaneti^  in  the  Christian  Sabbath,  they  ecrly 
began,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  to  tnake  Aat  their 
principal  day  of  meeting  for  religions  worship. 
Quaker  meeting-houses  were  first  established  in 
Lancashire  and  other  parts  of  the  north  in  1652. 
and  soon  after  in  the  city  of  London:  but  tt  was  not 
till  some  years  subsequent  to  the  Restoration  that 
the  congregations  were  nil  oi^otxed  into  one  body. 
Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  sect  suffered  a 
world  of  tribulation,  partiy  from  the  hostility  of  the 
populace,  partly  from  the  oppressiTo  conduct  of  the 
government  and  the  magistrates,  which,  whether  or 
not  provoked  in  some  degree  by  their  own  indiscre- 
tion, they  generally  endured  both  with  fortitodeaDd 
meekness.  ^  a  Cliristian  ezhortatioD  to  an  assem- 
bly, after  the  priest  bad  done  and  the  wonhip  was 
over,"  says  one  of  their  historians,  M  waa  denomi- 
nated intarmpting  public  worship,  and  distnrbing 
the  priest  in  bis  office ;  aD  honest  testimony  againit 
nn  in  the  streets  or  markets  was  s^led  a  breach  of 
the  peace;  and  their  appearing  before  the  magis- 
trates covered,  a  contempt  of  audiority:  hence  pro- 
ceeded fines,  imprison  ments,  and  spoiling  of  goods. 
Nay,  so  hot  for  persecution  were  some  magistrates, 
that,  by  an  unparalleled  misconstruction  of  the  law 
against  vagrants,  they  tortured  with  cruel  whippings 
the  bodies  of  both  men  and  women  of  good  reputa- 
tion, merely  because  they  went  under  the  denomi- 
ontioo  of  Quakers." '  Fox  himself  was  repeatedly 
subjected  to  imprisonment  and  other  Ul  nnge,  some- 
thnes  on  the  charge  of  merely  disturbing  the  pence, 
sometimes  on  that  of  uttering  heresy  aod  blas- 
phemy. Even  the  tolerant  and  liberal  govemnieot 
I  of  Cromwell,  under  which  most  other  sects  enjoy- 
I  ed  tranquillity  and  protection,  did  not,  as  we  have 
I  intimated,  put  a  period  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Quakers.  In  1660,  Fox  aod  two  of  his  friends  v^ere 
'  taken  up  at  St.  Ives  on  the  chai^  of  distributing 
I  papers  tending  to  the  disturbance  of  the  pnblie  peace 
I  (the  papers  consisted  merely  of  an  exhortation  to  the 
]  people  to  fear  God  and  learn  the  light  from  Christ, 
which  Fox  had  written) ;  and,  having  been  brought 
to  their  trial  after  nine  weeks*  confinement,  althongb 
nothing  illegal  could  be  proved  against  them,  were 
fined  twenty  marks  a-piece  for  coming  into  conrt 
with  then:  bats  on,  and,  on  refasiag  to  pay  tbeir 
fines,  vrere  eomroitted  to  a  lotbaome  dungeon,  where 
they  remained  thirty  weeks,  nntU  released  by  an  or- 
der from  Cromwell,  obtained  only  after  repeated  ap- 
plications. I'he  protector,  however  mnch  disposed 
to  interfere  sooner,  appears  to  have  been  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  fear  of  offending  the  popular 
feeling.  The  same  year  two  other  Quakers,  re- 
spectable tradesmen,  having  been  apprehended  ai 
vagrants  at  Exeter,  and  afterward  brought  to  trial 
at  the  asBizes,  were,  ahhough  nothing  waa  proved 
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against  tbem,  fined  forty  ponods  ewb  for  coDtempt 
of  court  becau8B  they  did  oot  take  off  their  hats, 
and  detained  above  a  year  id  prison  for  noD-payment 
of  their  Goes.  Maoy  others,  both  men  and  woment 
about  the  same  time,  were  fiaed,  imprisoDed,  whip- 
ped, or  set  in  the  stocks,  geoeniily  for  twiog  found 
nrandering  about  as  vagraats,  or  for  beiog  found 
traveling  to  their  places  of  worship  oo  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  which  was  called  breakiog  the  Sabbatli. 
It  appeared,  by  an  account  preseoted  in  pariiaineot 
in  1657,  that  there  were  tbeo  one  hundred  and  forty 
Quakers  in  prison  in  difiereut  parts  of  Kogland,  and 
that  one  tlwusaod  nine  hundred  had  been  appre- 
hended and  punished  iu  the  preceding  six  years,  of 
whom  tweaty-ooe  had  died  in  coafiDemeot.  Still, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were  punished 
at  this  time  oo  account  of  any  peculiar  opinioDS 
they  held,  so  long  at  least  as  Uiey  refrained  from 
publicly  attacking  certain  points  of  the  common  be- 
lief, their  doing  which,  indeed,  sometimes  exposed 
them  to  the  charge  of  being  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
blasphemy.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  now,  as  has 
been  stated,  that  they  began  to  assemble  openly  for 
religious  worship  in  meeting-houses  of  their  own. 
Their  Arst  place  of  meeting  in  London  is  said  to 
hsve  been  the  dwelling-house  of  Kobert  Bring,  in 
Walling-streel ;  it  began  to  be  made  use  of  for  that 
purpose  in  1654.  Soon  after,  on  their  numbers  be- 
coming too  large  to  be  accommodated  in  a  private 
house,  they  hired  the  Bull  and  Mouth  ino,  in  St. 
Martin's  le  Grand,  *'  where,"  says  Nenl,  "  women  as 
well  as  men  spoke  as  they  were  moved ;  and  when 
Dooe  were  moved  there  was  oo  speaking  at  all.  The 
novelty  of  this  assembly  drew  great  numbers  of 
people  thither  oat  of  curiosity;  nor  did  any  give 
them  disturbance  as  long  as  tiiey  continued  quiet 
within  themselves.  But  ui  several  places,  where 
they  had  no  business,  the  extravagance  of  their 
speakers  was  insufferable.  One  of  them  iotermpt- 
ed  the  minister  in  Whitechapel  church,  and  dis- 
turbed the  whole  assembly.  A  female  came  into 
Whitehall  chapel  stark  naked,  in  the  midst  of  pub- 
lic worship,  the  lord  protector  himself  beiog  pres- 
ent.' Another  came  into  the  parliament-house  with 

1  N«iJ.  bDwmr,  hu  qnoud  aa  lathoritj  Tor  thii  ttorj,  •nd  hii  Bd- 
ilor.  Dr.  ToulmiDi  hai  Liwa  uoabla  la  diicavcr  wherv  h*  it.  It 
Deri  to  be  fuuoU  Bither  in  Sawgi'i  Iliitury  of  Quakanim  or  Gough'i 
HisioTj  of  the  Quakrn.  But  therB  are  other  inatmiiL-ei  in  whirfa  prim- 
tiiiB  Qnakniam  m  uMrtad  to  brntm  made  thin  •ilnordiDuy  nibibitiaa 
of  iculf.  Pr.  Uom  uetitioM  tlM  fuUawiag  fymu  m  baviaf  talUB  pteM 
ID  New  Euf Imiid  mbua%  th*  time  wa  are  uow  trealing  of :  *■  Thdinai 
NawbODH  went  into  a  oMetinf-bmua  al  Button  with  a  cooplit  of  ^laM 
bauira,  and  biuk*  thmm  butcut  tha  eongr^gWioa,  aod  threatmad,  Tluu 
mil  lh»  Lord  knak  fou  in  yitett.  Another  Udm  M.  Brewiter  casie  in 
wiib  her  face  ameaml  u  black  ae  a  coal.  Deburah  Wilaun  went 
thMBgh  tba  atraata  nf  Sal«u  aa  nakad  aa  aha  was  bora."  (Amar. 
Gea|.  p.  ML)  Tba  "ynrngu  ia  >Lpf«rmify  liian  ai  a  qHtalioa  tna 
auM  oUwT  woA,  Uw  titk  uf  which,  howaTcr.  ia  not  BMotioaMl.  F<>x 
bimielf,  in  hia  Jaumal.  ha*  the  fulluwiiig  cnlriec— *'  ISM.  A  FncnJ 
««Dt  Baked  Ibroagb  ths  tmtn  Inf  Skipton),  declaring  truth,  anil  he 
waa  BBcb  baalea."  (l.  Sll.]— "  WiUiM  Sjnpann  waa  Moved  of  tha 
Lord  to  gv,  at  aavanl  tinea,  fic  thn«  jraan,  nakad  and  barefoot  befura 
them,  aa  a  eign  Bnto  tben,  in  roarkela,  courti,  town*,  citiea,  to  prieiU' 
honaea,  and  to  graat  bmb'b  hciaiea.  telling  them,  So  ahall  the^  all  be 
atnn)*d  luJtMl.  aa  ha  ivaa  atrippail  naked.)  And  aocnetimea  he  wai 
nmod  to  put  im  hair  aackcloth,  and  to  bevmoar  hia  face,  and  tu  tell 
them,  ao  wiiald  the  Lord  bcHnaar  nil  their  religiim  u  he  waa  beameaml. 
Gmiasllbitagadid  that  poertMBnDdargD.a«fa  wbipptnga  with  huraa- 
wHipaaadeaach-wbipt  nnhiabaM  body,  giiavaaa  rtMinga  and  iupna- 
onmaua  tn  thrM  yaar*'  tim  bafun  the  kinf  cane  in,  thai  thef  might 


a  treochard  in  ber  band,  which  she  broke  in  piecet, 
Htying,  •  Thus  shall  ye  be  broke  in  [uaees.'  Thomas 
Ahlam,  having  complained  to  the  protector  of  the 
imprisoDmeDt  of  some  friends  in  die  conntry,  and 
not  finding  redress,  took  off  his  cap,  aod  tore  it  in 
pieces,  saying,  'So  shall  thy  government  be  torn  from 
thee  and  thy  honse.'  Several,  pretending  an  ez- 
bwordioary  message  from  heaven,  went  ^ot  the 
streets  of.  London,  deoouociug  the  jodgments  of 
God  against  the  protector  and  his  council.  One 
came  to  the  door  of  the  parliament-house  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  wonnded  several  who  were  pres- 
ent, saying  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
kill  every  man  that  sat  in  the  house.  Others,  in 
their  prophetic  rsptures,  denounced  jndgraents  on 
the  whole  nation,  and  frequently  disturbed  the  pub- 
lic assemblies  where  the  chief  magistrate  himself 
was^sent-  Many  opened  their  shops  on  the  Lord's 
Say,  in  defiance  oif  the  laws*  and  were  an  very  ob- 
stinate and  intractible  that  it  woe  impoasiUe  to  keep 
the  peace  without  some  marks  of  severity."' 

The  fiimoDB  case  of  James  Naylor  fmrDishes  the 
most  remarlud>Ie  ezam|rie  that  has  been  recorded 
at  once  of  the  occasionsl  extravagance  of  the  first 
Quakers,  and  of  the  sanguinary  bigotry  of  those 
times.  Naylur,  having  been  apprehended  at  Bris- 
tol, about  the  beginning  of  December,  1656,  was 
sent  up,  by  the  magiutrates  of  that  city,  to  the  par- 
liament, then  sitting,  which  immediately  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  case.  He  told  the 
committee  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of 
Ardisloe,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshiret  and  that 
he  had  lived  there  till  he  waa  married,  "  according 
to  the  world,"  when  two  or  three  and  twen^. 
When  the  war  began,  he  entered  the  army,  and 
became  a  quarternioster  in  Major-geDeral  Lam- 
bert's troop.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  to  which 
the  report  of  the  committee  fpive  rise,  Lambert 
afterward  bore  strong  testimony  to  the  corroctneas 
of  Naylor's  conduct  aod  the  worth  of  his  character 
at  this  time.  -'He  was,"  said  he,  "two  years  my 
quartermaster,  and  a  very  useful  person.  We  part- 
ed with  him  with  great  regret.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  unblamable  life  and  cooversatioo." '  He  left 
the  army  in  consequence  of  being  disabled  by  ill- 
ness, and  returned  home;  "about  which  time," 
continues  the  report,  "  he  was  a  member  of  an  In- 
dependent church  at  Horbery,  io  Yorkshire,  of 
which  church  Mr.  Christopher  Marshall  was  pas- 
tor ;  and  by  the  same  church  since  east  out,  aa  him- 
self coofesseth  he  bath  beard ;  by  which  chorcb  he 
was  chatted  as  guilty  of  blasphemy,  and  nnciril  and 
wanton  carriage  with  one  Mrs.  Roper,  a  married 
woman,  as  that  she  should  sit  on  his  knee  and  kiss 
him,  before  divers  other  persons."  With  regard  to 
'  the  blasphemy  for  which  he  was  apprehended  at 
,  Bristol,  it  was  clearly  enough  proved,  by  the  admis- 
sions of  the  parties  diemselves,  that  aa  be  rode 

haTe  taken  wamitis,  bttt  the;  wonld  not ;  they  rewanled  hia  late  with 
crael  uaage.    Only  tba  mayor  of  Cambridge  did  Boblf  tu  him.  for  ha 
put  hia  gowu  aliont  him,  and  took  bi.n  into  hia  h*MM."  (i.  M3J. 
>  Hiat.  Par.,  ii.  S6S. 

■  Diary  oTTbomaa  Burton,  Member  oftbePuritaiiientB  of  Oliver  and 
Richard  CnmweU,  from  16i6  to  WS ;  4  toI*.  Sfo.   Lm.  ISOtf.  Vul 
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from  Exeter  to  tltat  city,  while  some  women  ted 
his  horse,  others  spread  their  senrfs  snd  haodker- 
chiefs  before  him,  sioging  the  words  "  Holy  !  Holy ! 
Holy!"  and  other  ejacalatiooa  of  praise  appropria- 
ted in  Scripture  to  the  Savior.  The  committee 
foDDd  "that  the  said  James  Naylor  assumed  the 
lume  and  the  iDeommoDicable  attributes  nod  titles 
of  oar  blessed  Sflvior,  na  the  Fairest  of  Ten  Thou- 
sand— the  Ooly  begotten  Son  of  God — the  Prophet 
of  the  Most  High  God— the  Kug  of  Isnel— the 
Everlnating  Son  6£  Righteousness — the  Prince  of 
Peaee — the  One  sent  to  judge  and  try  the  cause  of 
Israel — Jesus — He  in  whom  the  hope  of  Israel 
atsndeth."  As  fiir  as  any  thing  can  be  made  of  the 
somewhat  erasive  and  unintelligible  answers  of  Nay- 
lor  himself,  it  should  seem  that  he  considered  these 
epithets  and  laudatory  exclamRtiona  to  be  addressed 
not  exactly  to  himself,  but  to  Christ  dwelling  in 
him  ;  he  earnestly  disclnimed^  any  intention  of  as- 
samtng  to  himself  the  honor  due  to  the  Creator; 
bnt,  altfaoogh  he  admitted  that  he  did  not  check  the 
adoraljon  of  hia  female  admirers,  he  profeased  to 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  it,  and  to  have  no 
distinct  recollection  of  what  the  words  were  that 
they  naed  in  their  letters  and  oral  addresses.  "  One 
thing,  also."  say  the  committee  in  their  report,  be- 
ing part  of  the  matter  of  fact,  we  think  worthy  your 
knowledge,  thongh  much  stress  will  not  be  laid  on 
it;  and  that  is,  that  the  description  of  our  Savior 
by  Pubtius  Lentulus  to  the  Senate  of  Rome  in  writ- 
ing (which  is  also  imprinted)  was  taken  upon  one 

of  James  Naylor's  attendants  And  for  Nnylor's 

hair,  both  color  and  manner  of  wearing  it,  as  also 
the  fashion  of  his  beard,  and  feature  and  person, 
did  much  agree  with  that  description ;  which  also 
was  taken  notice  of  by  many  of  the  committee,  how 
much  he  resembled  (as  they  apprehended,  with 
some  affectation)  the  picture  usually  drawn  for  our 
Savior."  One  ardent  devotee,  Dorcas  Erbury,  who 
bad  particularly  distingnisfaed  herself  ia  tinging  ho- 
Bannaha  to  the  prophet,  and  apreading  her  garments 
hefbre  him  in  hi*  progress  through  Somersetshire, 
affirmed  that  she  bad  lain  dead  in  Exeter  ^il  for 
two  whole  days,  and  that  Naylor  had  restored  her 
to  life  by  btytog  his  hand  upon  her!  Naylor  him- 
self, when  questioned  touching  this  transaction, 
was  more  than  usaally  ambiguous  and  obscure  ;  he 
was  rather  disinclined  to  say  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
ject, but,  upon  being  pressed,  admitted  that  he  con- 
ceived there  was  a  power  in  him  from  above  ;  "  and 
it  is  the  same  power,"  he  continued,  whereof  yon 
read  in  the  Scriptures,  that  hsth  raised  the  dead." 
He  appears  to  have  believed  that  he  poBsessed  the 
power  of  recalling  tiie  dead  to  life,  but  to  have  bad 
doubta  aa  to  its  having  been  actually  exercised  on 
this  occasion.  One  of  the  moat  curiona  passages  of 
the  evidence  taken  1^  the  committee  la  the  follow- 
ing:— "John  Baynbam.  deputy  to  the  aei^ant  of 
tbe  Honse,  to  whose  custody  Nnylor  and  bis  eom- 
]Mny  are  committed,  informed.  That  the  usual  post- 
ure of  James  Naylor  is  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  his 
C'lmpany,  both  men  and  women,  do  sometimes 
Kneel;  and  when  they  are  weary  of  kneeling  they 
sit  npon  tbe  ground  before  him,  singing  these  and 


divers  other  words  to  the  like  purpose,  namely. 
Holy,  holy,  to  the  Almighty,  to  tbe  true  God,  and 
I  great  God !  and  glory  to  tbe  Almighty,  Sec  And 
I  thus  they  do  osually  all  the  day  long;  bat  tbe  io- 
former  never  heard  Naylor  sing  as  aforesaid.  And 
'  saitb,  there  to  great  resort  to  the  said  Naykir  by 
'  divers  persons,  who,  moat  of  them,  do  kneel  before 
him  in  the  manner  aforesaid.   And  Martha  Sii&- 
mona  (one  of  tbe  Bristol  worabipera),  m  the  post- 
ure afereaaid,  sung,  TUa  ia  the  joyful  day  1  Behold, 
the  King  of  Righteousness  ia  eome !   And  farther, 
the  informer  aaitb,  that  be  never  knew  tbe  said 
Naylor  show  any  dislike,  either  by  reproof  or  other- 
wise, of  that  honor  or  worship  which  John  Stronger 
and  his  wife,  Martha  Simmons,  sod  Dorcas  Erbury, 
and  the  rest  gave  him  as  nforesaid.   And  a  member 
of  the  House,  being  lately  at  the  place  where  Nay- 
lor is  now  a  prisoner,  informs  tbe  committee  that 
he  saw  Naylor  and  his  company  in  the  postnre  afore- 
said, and  heard  John  Stranger  and  one  of  the  women 
sing.  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God !  and  Holy,  holy, 
to  thee,  thee,  thee,  Lord  God!   And  while  Jc^o 
Stranger  song  these  words  he  did  sometimes  look 
upward,  and  sometimes  tipon  Jamea  Naylor.  An- 
other member  informed  us,  as  upon  hia  own  riew, 
to  the  same  purpose.   And  at  Naylor's  last  exami- 
nation before  the  committee,  being  Wednesday,  the 
3d  instant  (December),  one  William  Piggot  did  in- 
form  that,  Naylor  sitting  in  a  chair  where  be  is  now 
I  ft  prisoner,  one  Sarah  Blackbnry  came  to  him,  and 
I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said.  Rise  up,  my  love, 
I  my  dove,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away:  why  sittest 
I  thou  among  the  pots?  and  presently  put  her  mouth 
I  upon  his  hand,  nod  sunk  down  upon  the  ground  be- 
fore htm."    Naylor  denied  that  the  womsn  bad 
'  either  bowed  down,  as  thus  stated,  or  toached  bis 
hand  with  her  mouth;  she  had  only,  he  said,  taken 
his  hand  in  hers.   It  ia  very  plain,  however,  that, 
'  owing  perhaps  in  great  part  to  bis  imposing  pres- 
'  ence,  Naykn:  exeroised  a  wonderful  influence  over 
'  the  imaginationB  of  the  fieiniale  eothiuiaita  with 
[  whom  he  came  in  contact;  tbe  few  male  foUowero 
I  he  had  seem  to  have  been  mostly  led  after  him  by 
j  their  wives ;  he  was  emphatically  a  ladies'  prophet. 
By  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  he  was 
regarded  as  a  personage  of  the  first  national  import- 
ance; his  case  kept  them  in  hot  debate  from  morn- 
ing to  night  from  the  5th  till  the  17th  of  December 
inclusive,  and  called  forth  nn  absolute  inundation  of 
the  learning  and  eloquence  both  of  theokigy  and  of 
law,  much  of  it  foaming  with  a  fnry  and  rmnctx  of 
fanatic  xeal,  compared  to  which  the  worot  extrava- 
gances imputed  to  the  poor,  half-crazy  Quaker  were 
decent  and  respectable.*   Kirat,  after  three  day's 
wrangling,  it  was  voted    That  Jamea  Naylor,  upon 
the  whole  matter  of  fact,  is  gnil^  of  horrid  blas- 
phemy ;**  and    That  Jamea  Naylor  is  a  grand  im- 
postar  and  aedncer  of  the  people."   Then  came  the 
question  of  the  pnoisbmeot  to  be  inflicted,  when  it 
Was  actually  mov^  that  he  should  be  put  to  death. 
'  and  that  a  bill  should  be  prepared  and  brought  in 
^  for  that  purpose !    The  debate  upon  this  question 

I  ■  Banna'*  npon  of  ths  debates  on  Nijtoi**  caw  cccaptet  Mari^  '.Hr 
:  P«s«. 
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i<t6ted  above  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  the  ntro- 
ciouB  propositioD  was  ooly  defeated  by  a  mnjortty  of 
fourteen,  the  oumbera  beiug  eighty-two  for,  and  : 
ninety-six  againit  iL   AinoDg  other  tpeechea  deliv- 1 
ered  against  the  motion  was  a  moat  elaborate  one  | 
by  th«  liord  Commianoner  Whilelock,  overflowing 
not  only  widi  law  and  Latin,  bnt  atiU  mere  with 
theology  and  Hebrew,  in  which,  among  otiier  things, ' 
it  was  solemoty  pnt  and  discnsaed  whether  it  whs  ' 
*■  necessary  for  the  being  and  preaervation  of  the  ' 
people  and  commonwealth  of  England  tliat  James  I 
Naylor  should  be  put  to  death !"    Finnlly,  it  was 
res<^ved,  on  Wedoeaday,  the  17th,  "  Tbnt  James  ' 
Naylor  be  set  on  the  pillory,  with  his  head  in  the 
pillory,  in  the  Palace  YHrd,  Westminster,  during ; 
tho  space  of  two  hours  on  Thursdny  next;  and  shall 
bo  whipped  by  the  bangmRO  through  the  streets, 
from  Westminster  to  the  Old  Exchange,  London; 
and  Uiere  likewise  be  set  on  the  piltory,  with  his 
heiid  io  the  {riUory,  for  the  space  of  two  hoars, 
between  the  hoars  of  eleven  »h1  one,  on  Saturday 
next;  in  each  place  wearing  a  paper,  conuining  an 
inscription  of  hia  crimes ;  and  that  at  the  Old  Ex- 
ehnnge  his  toogue  be  bored  through  willi  a  hot  iron ; 
and  that  he  be  there  also  atigmatized  in  the  forehead 
with  the  letter  B ;  and  that  he  be  afterward  aent  to 
Bristol,  and  be  conveyed  into  an '  throngh  the  said 
city  on  horseback,  biireridged,  with  his  face  back- 
ward, and  there  also  publicly  whipped  the  next 
market-day  after  be  come  thither;  and  that  from 
thence  he  be  committed  to  prison  in  Bridewell, 
London,  and  there  restrained  from  the  society  of 
all  people,  and  there  to  labor  hard  till  he  shall  be 
rpleased  by  parliament;  and  during  that  time  to  be 
debarred  the  nse  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  shall 
have  DO  relief  bat  what  he  earns  by  his  daily  labora." 
This  sentence  was  exMnted  in  all  its  parta;  and 
Naylor  endured  hia  aatferiogs  with  the  conrage  of 
a  mar^rr.    '*Thi8  day,"  says  Burtoo,  aoder  date 
of  S7th  December,  *•  B.  and  I  went  to  see  Naylor's 
tongue  bored  Uimngh,  and  him  marked  in  the  fore- 
head.    He  pat  out  his  tongae  very  willingly,  but 
shrinked  a  little  when  the  iron  came  upon  his  fore- 
head. He  was  pale  when  he  came  out  of  the  pilkiry, 
bnt  bigh-colored  after  toDgae-boriog.  He  was  bound 
with  a  cord  by  both  arms  to  the  pillory.    Rich,  the 
mad  merchant,  sat  bare  at  Naylor's  feet  all  the  time. 
Sometimes  he  sang  and  cried,  and  stroked  bis  hair 
and  fiice,  and  kissed  his  hand,  and  sucked  the  lire 
out  of  his  forehead.   Nayk>r  embraced  his  execu- 
tioner* and  behaved  himself  very  handsomely  and 
patiently.    A  great  crowd  of  people  there;  the 
sheriff  present,  cum  matiii,  at  the  Old  Exchange, 
near  the  eondait."*   According  to  the  account  in 
the  State  Trials,    some  of  his  followers  were  so 
prodighmaly  impious  and  nlly  as  to  lick  hia  wonnda, 
kiu  hia  feet,  lean  in  hia  bosom,"  ice.  At  first,  when 
he  was  consigned  to  Bridewell,  he  refused  to  work, 
aod  of  course,  in  terms  of  his  inhuman  sentence, 
was  left  to  starve;  but,  after  fiistipg  for  three  day^ 
be  subraittRd  to  the  only  means  by  which  be  could 
procure  a  little  food.    He  lay  io  prisoo  for  two 
years,  wbeo  his  enthusiasm  at  last  cooled  so  far  as 
1  Diur*  i.  in- 


to induce  him  to  admit  that  he  had  done  wrong  in 
receiving  the  honors  that  were  paid  to  him  in  hia 
progress  to  Bristol.  "All  those  ranting,  wild  spir- 
its," he  says,  in  one  of  the  (lapera  written  by  him 
in  prison,  and  published  after  bis  death,  ••which 
gathered  aboot  me  at  that  time  of  darkbess,  with  all 
their  wild  arts  and  wicked  works  against  the  honor 
of  God  and  His  pore  spirit  and  people,  I  renooDce ; 
and  whereas  I  gave  advantage,  throngh  want  of 
judgment,  to  that  evil  spirit,  I  take  shame  to  my- 
self." On  this,  the  Rump  Parliament  that  assem- 
bled after  Oliver  Cromwell's  death  allowed  him  to 
go  Ht  large ;  end  be  afterward  published  some  tracts 
or  papers  in  defense  of  the  Quakers,  who  still  ac- 
knowledged him  as  one  of  their  body.  He  survived 
his  restoration  to  liberty,  however,  only  a  few  months. 
Id  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1660  he  was  found  in 
a  dying  state  in  a  field  in  Huatingdonsfaire,  and,  be- 
ing carried  home,  soon  afterward  expired,  being,  it 
is  supposed,  in  the  forty -fourth  year  of  hia  age.  His 
last  hours  were  breathed  away  in  the  expreaaion  of 
a  mild,  benevolent,  and  hnmblo  iriety;  and  we  are 
tdd  that,  after  hia  fall,  Naylor  was  a  man  of  great 
self-denial,  and  very  diflfident  and  jealouB  of  himaelf.* 
The  leading  principle  of  Quakeriam,  the  para- 
mount authority  attributed  to  the  saggestiona  of 
what  is  aaaamed  to  be  the  divine  apirit,  or  a  voice 
from  heaven  speaking  within  the  heart,  being  in 
fact  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  what  we  have 
called  the  last  of  the  four  modes  of  religious  belief, 
was  adopted  in  this  time  of  teeming  sectarianism  by 
several  other  denoiniuationa  besides  the  Quakers, 
each  holding  it  in  combination  with  some  other  pe- 
culiar tenet,  by  which  it  was  modified  into  a  new 
system  of  faith  and  practice.  The  Millenariaos,  or 
Fifth-Monarchy  men,  for  example,  united  it  with 
the  belief  in  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ  to 
reign  personally  for  a  thousand  yeare  upon  the 
earth,  with  the  saints  for  his  ministers  and  local 
vicegeceuts.  The  Ranters  added  to  it  the  per 
suasion  that  a  main  part  of  religion  consisted  in 
vociferation  and  violence  of  bodily  excitement.  The 
Behmenists,  or  disciples  of  Jacob  Behmen  (properly 
BObme),  styled  the  Teutonic  Philosopher,  who  had 
preached  the  doctrine  of  the  inward  light  even  in 
England  long  before  Fox,  held  it  of  coarse  along 
with  the  other  jHirts  of  their  master's  complicated 
system  of  theological  metaphysics.  The  Vanists, 
or  followers  of  the  younger  Sir  Harry  Vane,  other- 
wise called  the  Seekers,  seem  to  have  conjoined 
with  it  the  notion  that  an  esaeotial  attribute  of  re- 
ligious troth  was  a  certain  mutinesa  or  vagaeneaa, 
eluding  distinct  apprehension,  and  rather  to  be 
groped  after  in  a  sort  of  continual  half-akeptieism 
than  ever  properly  found  out  and  embraced  by  the 
mind  as  a  solid  and  satisfying  conrictioo.  And  an- 
other sect  called  the  Muggletonians,  who  professed 
to  be  believers  in  "  the  two  last  prophets  aud  mes- 
sengers of  Ood,  John  Reeve  and  Lodowick  Mng- 

'  An  aixuaiit  of  tha  avldcDM  taken  bj  the  paTliamBotarjr  cotamillce 
in  the  cms  of  Naylor,  in  aoms  pftrta  oMndarably  rnllar  than  tbu  gi^tn 
in  the  Slate  Tnel^  from  whidi  oar  •itraeu  mn  Iskea,  U  givan  in  » 
pamphkt  prmmd  n  the  HarleiBa  Mimllaajr,  toL  vi.  pp.  4H-taS 
(8(0.  edit,  of  1810),  antitbd  Tbe  Onad  lotpNtor  Ewnioad,  Ac. 
Lob.  1S9D. 
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gletoo,**  foaod  in  the  great  Quaker  priociple  an 
aisaranea  of  the  incaroetion  of  the  Priuce  of  Dark- 
neas  as  well  aa  the  Divioity,  and  of  many  other 
peculiar  crotcbeta.  These  last  were  amoag  the 
fiercest  antagoDists,  both  of  the  Quakers  aod  the 
Behmeoists,  appareotly  for  no  other  reaeoD  so  laoch 
as  00  account  of  the  contiguity  of  their  respective 
creedB,  or  what  they  all  three  had  in  common. 
*•  Knowledge  of  the  true  God  aod  the  right  devil/' 
writes  Aluggleton,  in  1661,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  bis 
female  devotees  (they  seem,  like  those  of  Naylor,  to 
have  been  mostly  of  that  sex),  with  the  knowledge 
ot  the  i^oe  and  natnre  of  be&Teo,  and  the  place 
and  natun  of  hell,  with  the  persons  aod  nature  of 
angela,  and  the  mortality  of  the  seal;  apon  the 
knowledge  of  these  six  principles  depeodeth  the 
eternal  happiness  of  man,  in  which  Jacob  Bemon 
was  utterly  ignorant ;  yet  be  doth  talk  of  a  God, 
aod  a  devil,  aod  of  angels ;  but  koows  oothiog  of  the 
person  and  nature  of  them.  Yet  his  philosophical 
light  was  above  all  meo  that  doth  profess  religion, 
until  this  commission  of  the  Spirit  came  forth,  which 
bath  brought  Jacob  Bemon's  light,  aod  many  other 
high  lights,  down  very  k)w  witbio  these  ten  years."  * 
"  I  make  luxjoestion,"  be  writes  to  soother  disciple, 
also  a  woioao,  *'  bat  that  you  shall  increase  in  faith, 
light,  and  life,  to  th«  opposing  of  all  those  blind  aod 
dark  lights,  the  Quakers,  that  have  no  God  but  what 
is  within  ^em,  and  that  light  within  them  will  be 
Ibnod  in  the  end  to  be  but  darkness;  and  then  bow 
great  will  that  darkness  be!  For  their  God  and 
their  light  within  themselves  will  perish  to  eternity; 
for,  though  they  seem  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  seven 
churches  in  righteousness  of  life,  and  do  suffer  more 
by  the  powers  of  the  nation  than  any  other,  yet  they 
are  the  worst  of  all  the  seven  churches  in  point  of 
doctrine ;  for  they  are  absolutely  the  spirit  of  Anti- 
christ, which  denieth  both  the  Father  and  the  Son."* 
His  letters  aod  other  works  are  full  of  pasBages  to 
the  same  effect;  bat  the  nioat  extraordinary  of  his 
effusiona  in  this  sttnin  is  his  Sentence  of  Damna- 
tion" upon  twenty-aix  Qnakera  at  Cork,  who,  at  a 
qnartarly  meeting  held  there  in  July,  1673,  bad 
thought  it  neceasary  to  vindicata  tiwrnselves  from 
the  imputation,  wbi^  it  ssenu  had  got  abroad,  that 
they  had  gone  over  to  the  Mnggletoaians.  as  a  good 
mnny  of  Uieir  brethren  had  done,  by  publishing  what 
they  called  their  testimony  against  the  errors  of  that 
sect.  The  testimooy  is  a  short  and  comparatively 
mild  protestation;  M-nggleton's  reply  extends  to 
thii*taea  quarto  pages,  aod  in  scorn  aod  arrogance, 
though  not  perhaps  in  dignity,  might  match  any 
fulmtnation  of  Hildebrand  himself.  One  psragrapb 
of  it  is  curious,  as  entering  with  some  miouteoess 
into  the  history  both  of  Mnggletonianism  and  of 
Qaakerism: — '*  Whereas  yon  any,  this  spirit,  mean- 
ing Reeve  and  Magneton,  hath  been  Inrkiog  io 
aacnt  pbicea  for  a  eeason;  to  this  I  aay  it  hath 
been  almost  aa  openly  declared  aa  the  Quakers' 
spirit  hath,  and  almost  as  long  it  hath  appeared  in 
this  last  age  of  the  world,  for  matter  of  time,  as  the 
Quakers'  nnticbristisn  spirit  hath  appeared.    It  is 

>  MnnlaKn'*  Spirltul  BpkllM,  4to.,  1755 :  p.  IS. 
■  Ibid.,  P.M.  Letter  dued  I4lJl  Jnly,  IflH 


aloKMt  twen^-two  yrars  laace  this  ooramiarion  of 
the  spirit  bath  appeared ;  and  the  spirit  of  Aoti- 
chnst  in  the  Quakers  hath  appeared  bot  few  yean 
more.  Aod  when  Reeve  and  Muggletoo  [the  rep- 
etition of  this  mercantile-firra-lookiDg  designatioo  for 
the  new  religion  has  ao  odd  efTect]  did  appear  at 
the  first,  this  declaration  and  doctrine  was  far  more 
public  than  the  appearance  of  the  Quakers:  why? 
because  we  wrote  our  faith,  doctrine,  and  commie- 
aion,  and  printed  it  to  the  world,  whereby  the 
people  took  more  public  notice  of  ne  than  of  the 
Quakers;  for  at  that  time  there  wer*  byt  few 
Qaaken  of  note :  neither  did  they  print  any  thiog 
of  thew  foith  and  doctrine*  what  tfaoy  would  bore 
people  to  believe ;  and  I  suppose  that,  if  the  first 
book  the  Quakers  wrote  to  vindicate  the  jwinciples 
of  the  Quakers'  doctrine  could  be  produced,  it  woold 
not  bear  so  long  a  time  as  Reeve's  and  Mug^eton's 
commission-book  doth.  But,  however,  the  Quakers 
at  that  time  bsd  witchcraft  fits,  which  did  rather 
fright  the  beholders  of  them  than  inform  their  judg- 
ments. But  since  that,  Muggleton  hath  caat  out 
that  devil  out  of  many  of  them,  by  the  sentence  of 
damnation  upon  the  chief  of  them ;  so  diat  it  bath 
eased  the  whole  body  of  the  Qnnkan  of  Utoae 
witchcraft  fits,  that  were  formeriy  very  rife  in  the 
Quakers*  people  |  ao  that  now  there  is  hardly  a 
witchcraft  fit  can  be  pmeared  ammg  tbem.  1  do 
believe  that  We  have  written  and  printed,  if  it  were 
possible  to  gather  them  all  together,  in  pablie,  mora 
than  moat  of  the  Quakers  io  £oglaod  have  written; 
however,  our  books  trouble  the  world  more  than 
Boy  Quakers*  books  do  whatsoever.  LikevifiBe,  we 
were  public  eoough  twenty  years  sgo  with  you 
Quakers,  when  we  gave  sentence  of  damnation 
upon  four  of  your  chief  leaders,  if  not  the  first 
broachers  of  the  Quakers'  aoticbristian  doctrine: 
viz.,  George  Fox,  the  elder  and  younger  both, 
Francis  Howgell  and  Edward  Burrongbes:  these 
four,  as  I  remember,  were  the  first  Qoakns  that 
were  damned  for  denying  that  God  bath  a  body 
of  his  own,  dbtlnct  from  man  and  aU  ntbw  ereitnrei. 
....  So  that  yon  Qnakera,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
have  the  least  oanse  to  say  this  spirit  bmA  Un  lark- 
ing in  secret  places.  Indeed,  we  have  not  fbHowed 
the  praetioe  of  you  Quakers,  to  compssa  sea  and  land 

to  gain  proselytes,  as  maoy  of  you  have  The 

antichristian  spirit  in  the  Qnakera  hath  enlarged 
itself  very  much  within  these  fifteen  years,  which 
hath  bean  the  cause  that  the  spirit  of  the  tme  Christ 
in  us  hath  enlai^ed  itself,  in  oppositioR  to  the  spirit 
of  Antichrist  in  the  Quakers,  aod  more  aspecislly 
since  John  Reeve's  death;  for  io  hb  time  there 
were  but  few  Qunkera  in  eomperiaoa  to  what  are 
now,  sod  little  notice  takeo  of  them  in  his  time ;  bnt 
sioce  they  have  iocreaaed  aod  moltiplied  exceeding- 
ly. But,  since  Mn^leton  hegaa  tooppoan  tbem,  by 
writing  against  their  bodilesa  Ood  wi^in  them,  it 
hath  put  a  great  atop  to  them ;  and  not  only  so,  bnt 
ftiia  doctrine  of  Roeve  nod  Muggleton  hath  delivered 
many  innocent  souls  out  of  the  snares  of  tfie  Quak- 
ers. Besides,  the  spirit  did  not  lurk  in  any  eecn't 
place  when  I  wrote  to  Edward  Boonie,  Samuel 
Hooton,  William  Smith,  Thomas  Taylor,  and  aerera) 
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others,  which  is  near  twelve  years  ago,  wherein 
they  were  damned  to  eternity  for  desptBiog  that 
doctrioe  yoa  call  erroneous;  and  ever  since  that 
letter  to  Samael  UootOD  and  William  Smith,  I  bave 
Dot  beeD  aaffered  to  lurk  in  secret  places.  For  yoa 
Quakers  bave  caused  me  to  be  the  publickest  man 

ID  the  world  I  am  not  only  hated  of  you  Qaak- 

era,  but  am  hated  of  all  the  speakers  and  miDiBlers 
of  all  the  Mveo  churdieB  of  £uropet  besides  tbon- 
MDda  of  their  hearers;  so  that  it  is  an  im possible 
thing  that  I  ahoDld  ha*e  lain  in  any  secret  place." 

He  aikerward  boasts  that  it  had  never  been  hia 
cnstom  to  compel  people  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaveD,  whether  they  would  or  no,  as  ^e  Quakers, 
be  Hsaerte,  were  in  the  babit  of  doing.  "  Yoo  Quak- 
ers," ha  goes  on,  keep  a  great  bustle  to  keep  your 
disci|^a  to  you,  for  fenr  of  losing  them ;  I  never  did 
endeavor  to  get  your  disciplea  from  you,  yet  there 
are  many  of  tfaem  that  are  come  to  the  life  of  this 
doctrine  of  Reeve  and  Muggleton,  which  you  call 
erroneous.  And,  if  they  could  not  have  found  rest 
in  this  doctrine  and  commissioo,  they  had  liberty  to 
return  to  you  again.  And  can  you  Quakers  tell 
the  reason  why  so  many  of  your  disciplea  that  were 
absolute  of  you  should  come  to  me  aod  never  return 
to  you  again.  And  it  is  a  more  admirable  thing  that 
there  Bfaoahl  not  be  one  of  Mnggleton's  disciples,  or 
true  believers  of  him,  to  fell  from  him  to  tbe  Quak- 
ers not  this  fifteen  years  ;  I  know  not  one ;  neither 
do  they  stumble  or  startle  any  more,  if  tbey  truly 
believe  Reeve  and  Muggleton's  doctrine."  These 
ten  years  and  better,  he  adds,  had  he  been  engaged 
against  the  whole  host  of  QuHkei-s,  they  being  many, 
and  he  but  one  man;  yet  he  had  broken  the  jaw- 
bone of  their  strength  to  pieces,  and  shattered  them 
to  coofuHOD.  Many  of  their  mightiest  men  of  valor 
had  eome  agunst  him,  but  he  had  overcome  them 
all,  and  scattered  their  followers,  as  David  did  Go- 
liath and  the  Philistines.  William  Penn,  indeed, 
he  aduritsi  still  survived,  and  ••  bath  been  more  zeal- 
oua  for  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  than  the  former  that 
went  before  him.  But  "for  this,"  exclaims  the 
prophet,  •'  he  is  damned,  body,  and  soul,  to  eterni- 
ty ;  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  abnil  possess 
the  reward  of  his  blasphemy;  which  is  this: — his 
suul,  which  he  saitb  can  not  die,  it  shall  die  two 
deaths ;  it  shall  pass  through  this  first  death,  which 
is  natural  and  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die, 
and  enter  into  the  second  death,  which  is  eternal, 
in  utter  daritness,  where  he  shall  never  die,  nor 
never  live  in  comfort,  even  a  living  death  and  dying 
life ;  this  is  the  second  death,  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  the  seed  of  Uie  serpent,  auch  as  Penn  and 
others  that  despise  such  a  Ood  as  hath  a  body,  form, 
and  shape  like  mao ;  and  he  shall  remember  that 
he  was  told  so  by  me."  The  virulence  and  fury  of 
fkoatiuam  have  probably  never  outdone  tfai"  coarse 
and  daring  efiaaion ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
believe  that  Muggleton  was  a  genuine  fanatic.  He 
appears  rather  to  have  been,  in  the  greater  part,  if 
Dot  altogether,  an  unprincipled  impostor,  who.  by 
dint  of  sheer  impudence  and  nssumption.  succeeded 
in  deceiving  others  without  deceiving  himself,  and, 
by  coDsidenible  sagacity  and  tact  in  the  art  of  raan- 


'  aging  vulgar  minds,  and  tbe  most  inordinate  self-re- 
liance, contrived  to  turn  the  folly  and  fanaticism  (t{ 
others  to  good  account  in  the  gratification  of  his  own 
'  ambition  and  worldly  interests.    Tbe  most  intense 
love  of  power  breathes,  or,  rather,  snorts,  in  every 
j  sentence  he  utten;  and  his  letters  furnish,  also, 
abundance  of  evidence  that  his  trade  of  a  prophet 
I  was  by  no  means  an  uoproductive  one  in  a  worldly 
sBDse.   He  has  freiiuently  occasion  to  acknowledge 
remittances  of  money  and  other  presents  from  his 
;  admirers  and  folkmara.   Of  all  prophets,  popesi  ox 
'  oracles,  great  or  small,  pagan  or  Christian,  Roman, 
Protestant,  or  sectarian)  Muggleton  has  certainly 
the  readiest  knack  of  consigning  his  adversaries  to 
I  perdi^oD.    The  unceremonious  way  in  which  he 
lanches  his  edicts  to  that  effect  is  at  once  horrible 
I  and  ladicrouB.    We  have  already  seen  some  speci- 
j  mens  of  bis  performances  in  this  line ;  he  concludes 
I  hia  letter  to  tbe  Quakers  of  Cork,  after  quoting  their 
denunciation  of  his  doctrine  as  erroneous,  in  the 
,  following  fashion  :  "  These  words  are  the  sin  against 
'  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  inasmuch  as  Gpd  hath  chosen 
me  on  earth  to  be  the  judge  of  blasphemy  against 
tbe  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  my  com- 
mission from  the  true  God,  I  do  pronounce  all  those 
twen^-aix  peraoos  whose  names  are  above  written 
cursed  and  damned  in  their  souls  and  bodies,  from 
the  presence  of  God,  elect  men,  and  angels,  to  eter- 
nity."   And  the  same  summary  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  resorted  to  with  bodies  of  persons  and  partic- 
utar  individuals  in  numbers  of  other  instancea.* 

1  ThiM,  havinf  •  di»pnt«  wUli  OM  John  Iljrje,  %  twuktetler,  kbolU 
tha  binding  of  tome  boolu,  he  coonludei  a  long;  letter  to  him  oa  lha 
■abject,  with  the  tame  soleiDD  cdim,  wd  addx,  "  Yon  may  now  ahak* 
huxU  with  Mr.  Cohibrauk*,  foe  joar  piniont  will  be  both  alike.  Only, 
1  woaU  adviM  yon  tu  take  th«  munajr  for  biailinf  tha  booka  ;  then  it 
7*.  U.  incloud  ID  ;our  lettet;  jou  hod  u  guod  receive  it  ae  not,  fai 
God  faath  rejected  it,  and  1  hare  rejected  it."  (Epiiilea,  p.  SIS.)  Hjrde, 
he  maintaiua,  bad  orisinallj  agreed  to  take  payment  for  hii  work  in 
boidi*.  Another  varj  long  letter  iaaddrewed  to  Mr.  Edward  Delanaia, 
a  Bapttit  preacher,  living  in  HarlbonMsh,  a  hrotberoTAlwiluiderDet 
amaio,  one  of  Mufgleton'a  moat  sealovi  diaciplea.  Among  Mher 
"  blaiphemiei"  of  which  thie  Baptitt  ■■  accsied  of  haHng  ipokaa  ut 

'theie 1.  That  tbe  letut  of  the  Scripiarei  uught  to  be  cTEdited  aa  if 
GikI  did  apeak  himeclf.  3.  That  he  preferred  tbe  wurda  of  Peur  and 
PkhI,  betas  dead  ao  naa;  haadred  years,  ai  of  Bon  goMemigaea  now 
thui  the  voioe  of  Ood^  word  ipdien  :o  Jabn  Reeve.  "  ThMa  tbiii(a 
cooeidered,"  concladet  Hnggletan,  "  in  obedience  to  my  CommiaiiaD 
from  God,  I  do,  for  theae  your  wicked  ipeechei  afore  written,  pnK 
noance  Edward  Delamafn,  Baptist  preacher,  earaed  and  danned,  both 
in  aoal  and  body,  frott  the  prusswM  of  God,  elect  meii.  and  angala,  to 
all  eternity.  And  it  will  baa  manreloae  thing  if  yon  doescape  a  mean, 
luw,  even  almost  a  ngabood  condition  in  thii  life,  beiidee  your  daoina- 
tioD  hereafter  ;  for  thia  I  must  tell  yon,  that  ains  of  this  nature  seldom 
ese^  a  dcmbla  caraa.  But  sew  yea  siay  go  tta  if  gam  cm  frtaek  ami 
prmjf  tkit  tMrutjfytmagaut;  mrf,  t/ fMrrmUM  My  pewarii 
yoH  kai  itit  btttir  foarittf."  (tbid.,  p.  33B.)  Muggletoa  had  ef idently 
a  real,  hearty  anjf>yment  in  dooming  hie  fellow-creataret  to  eternal  tor- 

rment.  On  (he  other  band,  his  ttieery  of  the  felicity  of  a  fntnre  state 
is  pTotiably  the  gruaseat  aver  fnopooaded.  "  All  of  na,"  ha  aaya  in  see 
of  his  leiian,  "that  bavs  cat  ot  Uie  Hesb  of  God,  and  dnnk  Us  blood 
by  faith  hare  in  tbe  state  of  mortality,  we  ahall  be  galharad  together 
in  the  tesorreciion  as  the  fowls,  to  fly  in  the  midst  (rf  heaven,  and  ba* 
ing  immortalised  shall  come  to  the  lapper  of  the  great  Giid,  thai  we 
may  eat  of  the  same  flesh  that  he  eateth  of,  i«hich  is  the  Aesh  of  pcr- 
■ecnnng  kings,  and  the  Ihah  of  naplatna,  and  th»  flaeb  of  nighty  sMn, 
even  of  jndges,  and  Ihs  flesh  of  horaas,  and  of  thsm  that  nt  on  then, 
and  the  flt-sh  of  all  freemen,  and  bondmen,  and  of  small  and  great,  ihat 
is,  all  wicked,  reprobate  men,  that  have  persecated  end  bated  the 
Lord's  propheie,  apostles,  and  mesaangara,  which  he  sent  in  Ibis  srorid. 
Oh '.  how  blesned  are  wa  that  shall  sup  with  the  great  God  of  heaven, 
in  the  deslmction  of  oar  enemiea ;  for,  as  Ood  was  hntad  when  he  was 
M  earth,  ao  are  wa  for  bis  snka  ;  and  na  Ood  is  plaasod  t«  make  his 
anj^r  with  the  dsatmeliM  of  the  Mub  aid  bodies  of  lbs  asnd  ihn 
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Ths  RestoniliOD  wat»  on  the  Aeo  of  it,  ft  rietoty 
over  both  the  Independents  and  the  general  Bwarm 
of  the  Sectariea ;  and  that  catBBtrophe  had,  accord- 
ingly, been  resisted  to  the  last  by  the  nnited  efforts 
of  almost  the  whole  of  these  two  great  bodies.  The 
Quakers,  alone,  of  the  crowd  of  minor  sects,  pre-  j 
pared  to  welcorae,  or,  at  least,  to  acquiesce  in,  the 
coming  change,  influenced  not  only  by  their  dtstio- 
goishing  principle  of  passive  obedience  in  all  each 
cases,  bot  also  by  the  aofierings  they  had  endored 
under  the  republican  government,  while  all  other 
denomiDattons  of  religionists  remained  nnmolested. 
Oeorge  Foi  and  his  fidlowers.  Indeed,  seein  to  have 
been  generally  braking  for  the  return  of  the  king 
some  years  before  it  happened.  He  tells  us  him- 
self that  it  was  a  com  mon  surmise  among  the  repub- 
Hcans,  before  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  that 
the  Qaakers  held  meetings  to  consult  about  bringing 
in  King  Charles.*  "  I  had,"  be  adds,  "a  sight  end 
souse  of  the  king's  return  a  good  while  before,  and 
so  had  some  others.  I  wrote  to  Oliver  several 
times,  and  let  him  know  that,  while  he  was  perse- 
cntiog  God's  people,  they  whom  be  accounted  his 
enemies  were  preparing  to  come  upon  him.  When 
some  forward  spirits  that  came  among  us  would 
have  bought  Somerset  House,  that  we  might  have 
meetings  in  it,  I  forbade  them  to  do  so ;  for  I  then 
foresaw  the  king*s  coming  in  again."  He  then  tells 
ft  atory  of  a  woman  who  camo  to  him  in  the  Strand 
wiUt  a  prophecy  concerning  King  Charles's  coming 
in,  three  years  before  he  came :  *•  I  saw,"  ha  says, 
"her  fvophecy  was  trne,  and  that  a  great  stroke 
must  come  upon  them  in  power;  for  they  that  had 
then  got  possession  were  so  exceedingly  high,  and 
such  great  persecution  was  acted  by  them  who  call- 
ed Aemselves  saints,  that .  .  .  ,  in  my  great  sufTer- 

MTpmt  to  Ateniit;,  and  he  hatfa  id* ited  ni,  tha  fowli  of  lutann,  lo  aop 
wilb  A*  fTBU  GiiMl,  wh;  (hoiUd  pot  wa  rcjoica  in  tbii  loppsr  whieh 
Uw  gnat  Ood  hath  tDBi]«,  avan  in  iba  deitraciioo  of  thii  winkwl 
worM ;  for  th»  earth  it  ■  habitation  of  Jeiili  whila  tha  world  doth  on- 
don.  And  for  my  part  I  coald  willinsly  lap  with  tha  fraat  God  of 
beaTen,  Ibal  balh  twdMmd  my  aoal  in  ihe  daatrartion  of  thia  «orld,_ 
that  I  nufht  nt  the  Aaih  of  mighty  mtn  mayaw,  jvdfM,  jnriM,  wnall 
and  sraai  dariU,  ihat  Imto  hated  me  without  a  eauaa,  dec,  dec."  (Lat- 
ter to  Colonel  Phaire  and  tha  ratt  of  tha  MIeven,  dated  Londun,  10th 
Feb.,  leeo,  in  A  Strwam  from  tk*  Tf**  e/  lAJt,  or  7%*  T^trd  Jlreord 
FvMeVU,  410.  1TS8,  p.  S8.)  ManlalcM,  it  appean,  had  amarted 
mm  than  cntse  nnder  the  laah  of  Ihe  laws ;  he  apeafci  in  variona  plaeee 
both  of  bavinf  been  inprieoned  and  ofhaTiiif  atood  in  tha  pillory.  He 
and  hie  (iiend  Reeve,  it  leema,  wet*  onfinally  two  laikire.  One  of  the 
chargea  made  agninat  Hnigleton  by  hia  entmie*  waa,  that  he  cuntra- 
dieted,  in  some  Ihinga,  the  doclrine  of  hia  deceaeed  maocinie.  Reeve. 
"  Ta  thia  1 1^,"  he  writee  tn  eoe  of  hia  iMten,  **  I  lutve  power  so  to 
do,  and  I  had  pmmr  ao  le  do  wfaea  be  wh  alive,  and  did  contndict 
kim  in  aome  ihiojia  whan  he  waa  aJiTe ;  and  John  RaaTo  wrote  mm» 
thinn  thai  waa  etior  to  me,  and  error  in  itaelf,  which  I  did  oppoae  him 
IS  to  bia  (hoe,  and  hewonld  not  deny  it.  And  yet,  Mtwithetandin;, 
JohnBeoMwaa  infalUfale,awldMiaiiMby  u  BMiriag  apifiL"  Thi> 
last  asseitioB  he  eiplalns  by  ths  distinction,  that,  tha  thiufa  in  which 
Ree*e*i  Jodf  ment  and  azperienca  were  id  error  "  bain;  of  nu  cootO' 
qDenoe  aa  lo  eternal  happinaas,  they  were  let  pass.  Beaides,"  lie 
adds,  "  aoM  oaa  jndge  of  a  pn^hefs  writinf  or  judgment,  but  be  that 
is  e^nal  U  power  and  jodgment  with  him.  Being  dwaan  of  Ood,  I  had 
power  to  eeumdkt  him  in  his  Judgownt ;  And,  thonfh  it  was  error,  tt 
woald  have  been  rebellion  in  any  believer  to  do  ai  I  did.  And  now,  I 
being  tha  last  liver,  it  it  rebellion  in  yon  to  oall  any  thing  Ii«a  or  error 
that  I  do  jnstify  to  be  Ime ;  for  none  is  to  call  ma  to  an  account,  ir  m 
nsirt  my  jvdgment  In  spf  ritual  things  or  mMlcrs,  but  God  only."  (Ibid., 
p.  14.)  We  do  net  knew  whether  this  oouw  Impostor  hss  still  any  be- 
lievera  or  dieciplaa ;  but  the  Mngglatoniana,  it  thoold  appear,  were 
still  a  irct  among  na  within  ihe  latter  half  of  the  Isat  centary,  when 
sune  of  the  piuphei's  writings  were  r^Tintad,  and  otiter*  published  for 
Uw  Attt  tina  finim  his  mannsenpts.  *  Joonnl,  i.  490, 


ing  and  travail  of  spirit  for  the  nation,  being  griev- 
ousty  burdened  with  their  hypocrisy,  treschery,  and 
falsehood,  I  saw  God  would  bring  that  a-top  of  them 
which  they  had  been  a-top  of."  ^  "  There  had  been 
tenderness,"  he  says  elsewhere.  *■  in  many  of  them 
formerly,  when  they  were  low ;  but  when  they  were 
got  up,  had  killed  and  taken  possession,  they  came 
to  be  as  bad  as  others ;  so  that  we  had  much  to  do 
with  them  about  our  hats,  and  saying  Thou  and  Thee 
to  ^em.  They  turned  ^eir  profession  of  patience 
and  moderation  into  raga  and  madness ;  and  many 
of  them  were  like  distracted  men  for  this  hat  hon- 
or.*** He  particularly  mentions  Sir  Hany  Vane  as 
insiaeiDg,  iu'hia  character  of  chairman  of  the  parte- 
mentary  committee  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Quak- 
ers, upon  their  putting  off- their  hats.  «•  Many  of 
us,"  adds  Fox,  having  been  imprisoned  npon  con- 
tempts (as  they  called  them)  for  not  pulling  off  onr  ' 
hats,  it  was  not  a  likely  thing  that  Friends,  who  bad  I 
suffered  so  long  for  it  from  others,  should  put  off 
their  hats  to  him."*  And,  if  we  may  believe  Foi, 
the  Independent  ministers,  after  getting  possession 
of  the  benefices  of  the  national  church,  iccoasratsnt 
as  such  proceedings  should  seem  to  be  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Independency,  were  not 
behind  their  Presbyterian  brethren  in  compelliof; 
those  who  belonged  to  other  persuasions  to  con- 
tribute to  their  aupport.  *•  Great  spoiling  also,"  be 
writes,  under  date  of  1655,  wthere  waa  of  Friends' 
goods  for  tithes,  by  the  Independent  and  Presby- 
terian priesta,  and  some  Baptist  prieats.  Aat  had 
got  tha  ateeple-honaea."*  For  CromweH,  who  al- 
though himself  as  little  inclined  to  persecute  the 
Quakers  aa  any  other  sect,  was  annoyed  by  their 
unnecessary  pertinacity,  as  he  deemed  it,  in  small 
matters  of  form,  and  did  Aot  care  to  risk  much  ia 
protecting  them,  generally  professing  to  disbelieve 
the  accounts  of  their  sufferings  that  were  laid  be- 
foro  him.  Fox  felt  manifestly  very  little  real  regard, 
though  the  humUe  Quaker  and  the  lord -protector  I 
always  kept  outwardly  on  good  terms.  One  dsy;  j 
in  I6&6.  Fox  and  two  or  direo  of  his  friends,  having  I 
rode  from  Kingston,  were  approaching  London: 
"When  we  came  near  Hyde  Park,**  aaya  Foi, 
'»we  saw  a  great  fsonconrae  of  people,  and,  looking 
toward  them,  we  eapied  the  protector  coming  in 
hia  coach.  Whereupon  I  rode  to  bis  coachside; 
and  aome  of  hia  life-gnard  would  hav^  put  me  away, 
but  he  forbade  them.  So  I  rode  by  hia  coachside 
with  him,  declaring  what  tiie  Lord  gave  me  lo  say 
unto  him  of  his  condition,  and  of  the  sufferings  of 
Friends  in  the  nation ;  showing  him  how  contrary  i 
this  persecution  was  to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
to  Christianity.  When  we  were  come  to  James's 
Park  gate  I  left  him,  and  at  parting  he  deaired  me 
to  come  to  his  bouse."  What  follows  affords  aa 
interesting  glimpae  of  Cromwell's  fomiliar  domes- 
tic habits : — The  next  day,  one  of  hia  wife's 
maids,  whose  name  was  Mary  Sanders*  came  n 
me  at  my  lodging,  and  told  me  her  master  came  to 
faer  and  said  he  would  tell  her  some  good  news. 
When  she  asked  him  what  it  was,  he  tdd  her 
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Oeorgtt  Fox  was  come  to  town.    She  replied,  that ' 
was  good  news  iodeed  (for  she  bud  received  truth) ; 
bat  ahe  nid  she  coald  hardly  believe  him  till  he  | 
told  her  bow  I  met  him,  and  rode  from  Hyde  Perk  , 
to  jBmes'B  Farl(  with  him." '    Soon  after,  Foi,  ac-  , 
cotnpaoied  hj  a  friend,  went  to  Whitehall,  where 
they  found  Dr.  Owen,  vice-cbancelbr  of  Oxford* 
with  the  protMtor.   They  ipoke  to  faim  of  their 
iDward  li^t,  whichi  he  nid,  was  a  Datnral  light; 

bat  we,"  aayi  Fox,  showed  bim  the  cootrary. . . . 
The  power  of  the  Lord  God  arose  ia  meland  I  was 
moved  in  it  to  bid  bim  lay  down  bis  crown  at  the 
feet  of  Jesos.  Several  times  I  spoke  to  him  to  the 
same  effect.  Now  I  was  standing  by  the  table,  and 
he  came  aod  aat  upon  the  table's  side  by  me,  and 
said  he  would  be  as  high  as  I  was ;  and  so  con- 
tinued speaking  against  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus; 
and  went  away  io  a  light  maooer."  Fox  adds,  that, 
nevertheless,  the  Lord's  power  came  over  Crom- 
well, ao  that  when  be  came  to  bis  wife  and  other 
eonapany  be  observed  thst  be  had  never  parted  so 
from  them  befive;  bat  this  finish  of  the  story,  or  at 
least  the  iDterpntarion  put  npon  the  words  aaid  to 
have  dropped  from  the  protector,  may  be  iairly  set 
down  to  the  acconnt  of  the  narrator's  power  of  self- 
delnsioD,  or  what  in  ordinaiy  cases  would  be  called 
vnoity,  a  quality  which  it  legible  on  every  pnge  of 
the  good  man's  joarnal,  often  peering  out,  very 
amusingly,  from  the  midst  of  his  pious  gravity  and 
earneetoess. 

Two  years  after,  and  very  shortly  before  Crom- 
well's  death.  Fox  had  another  interview  with  him, 
having  come  from  Kingston  to  Hampton  Court-  to 
speak  with  him  about  the  Bufferings  of  the  sect.  I 
met  bim,"  he  writes,  riding  into  Hampton  Court 
Park,  and  before  I  came  to  him,  as  he  rode  at  the 
head  of  bis  life-guard,  I  aaw  and  felt  a  waft  (or  ap- 
parition) of  death  go  forth  against  him ;  and  when  I 
came  to  him,  he  looked  like  a  dead  man.  After 
I  had  laid  the  sntferinp  of  Friends  before  bim, 
and  had  warned  him,  according  as  I  was  moved  to 
speak  to  him,  he  bid  me  come  to  his  house.  So  I 
retamed  to  Kingston,  and  the  next  day  went  up  to 
Hampton  Court,  to  speak  further  with  him.  But 

wboD  I  came  he  was  sick ;  and  Harvey,  who 

was  one  that  waited  oo  him,  told  me  the  doctors 
were  not  willing  I  should  apeak  with  him.  So  I 
passed  away,  and  I  never  saw  him  more."'  He 
was  very  indignant  at  the  honors  paid  to  the  pro- 
tector's remaioa;  and  the  terms  in  which  he  ex- 
inresses  himBelf  upon  this  occnaioo  may  lead  as  to 
Bospeet  that  a  dislike  to  the  man,  as  well  as  to 
the  ceremony,  had  some  share  io  provoking  his 
wrath: — ''Now  wos  there  a  great  pother  made 
about  the  image  or  effigies  of  Oliver  Cromwell  lying 
io  state ;  men  standing  and  soanding  with  trumpets 
over  his  image  after  he  was  dead.  At  this  my  spirit 
Was  greatly  grieved;  and  the  Lord,  I  found,  was 
highly  offended.*"  In  the  plotting  and  counter- 
plotting of  the  vnrions  fnctioiis  which  immediately 
followed  the  departure  of  the  great  moderator  and 
controller,  Fox  thought  it  necessary  to  indite  a  gen- 
eral eptsUe  to  his  followers,  warning  them  against 
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taking  any  part  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Soon 
after,  when  the  royalist  insnrrectiou,  headed  by  Sir 
George  Booth,  broke  out  io  Cheshire,  some  foolish, 
rash  sphnta,  he  tolls  na,  that  came  sometimes  among 
them,  were  ready  to  take  up  their  arms;  but  he 
was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  warn  and  forbid  them, 
and  they  were  quiet.  •*  In  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safe^  (ao  called),"  he  adds,  "we  were 
invited  by  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  great  plaeea 
and  commands  were  offored  some  of  us ;  but  We 
denied  them  all,  and  declared  against  it  both  by 
wwd  and  writing." '  The  historians  of  Quakerism 
inform  us  that  the  society  geoerally  considered  the 
Restoration  as  a  single  ioBtance  of  the  interposition 
of  Providence  to  restore  peace  and  order  to  a  dis- 
tracted nation ;  and  in  this  light  it  ia  viewed  by  Fox 
in  a  paper  which  he  wrote,  some  time  after  it  took 
place,  from  LancBBtor  jntl.  Referring  to  his  having 
been  charged  with  being  an  enemy  to  the  king,  he 
declares  this  to  be  false :  and  I  can  aay,"  be  adds, 
it  ia  of  the  Lord  that  he  is  come  in,  to  bring  down 
many  norightoously  set  up ;  of  which  I  had  a  sight 

three  years  Iwfore  he  came  in  I  have  been 

often  imprisoned  and  persecuted,  these  eleven  or 
twelve  years,  by  them  that  have  been  against  both 
the  king  and  his  fiither;  ....  but  not  1^  them 
that  were  for  the  king.*"  Indeed,  io  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  friendly  disposition  of  the  Quakers, 
Charles  II.,  very  soon  after  his  return,  at  ao  audi- 
ence which  he  granted  to  Richard  Hubberthorn,  an 
eminent  member  of  their  Bociety,  had  given  his 
royal  assurance,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  they 
should  not  be  molested  for  their  religious  opinions 
80  long  as  they  lived  pescenbly.  "Some  Friends 
sIbo,"  Fox  tells  us,  "were  admitted  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  had  liberty  to  declare  their  reasons 
why  they  could  not  pay  tithes,  swear,  nor  go  to  the 
steeple-house  worship,  or  join  with  others  io  wor- 
ship ;  and  they  heard  them  moderately.  And 
there  being  about  seven  hundred  Friends  in  prison 
ia  the  nation,  who  had  been  committed  under  Oii- 
ver'a  and  Richard's  government,  upon  eontempta 
(as  they  call  them),  when  the  king  came  in  he  set 
them  all  at  liberty.  There  seemed  at  that  time  an 
iQclination  and  intention  in  the  government  to  grant 
Friends  liberty,  because  they  were  sensible  that  we 
had  suffered  as  well  as  they  under  the  former  pow- 
,er8.''*  The  mad  attempt  of  Venner  and  the  Fifth- 
Monarchy  men,  however,  drew  down,  very  unde- 
servedly, the  violence  of  the  government  upon  the 
Quakers,  who,  in  the  confused  and  altogether  er- 
roueous  notions  that  were  entertained  of  their  prin- 
ciples, were  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  that 
wild  project  for  overturning  the  new  governmeot 
and  substituting  the  dominion  of  the  saints ;  and 
they  were  immediately  in  great  numbers  thrown 
into  prison.  "  Upon  this  insurrection  of  the  Fifth- 
Monarchy  men,"  says  Fox,  "great  havoc  was  made 
both  in  city  and  country,  so  that  it  was  dangerous 
for  sober  people  to  stir  abroad  for  several  weeks 
after;  and  hardly  could  either  man  or  woman  go  up 
and  down  the  streets  to  buy  provisions  for  tln-l.- 
families  without  being  abused.  In  the  couatr>' 
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thej  dragged  men  aad  women  out  of  their  bouses,  i 
and  some  sick  men  out  of  their  beds  by  the  legs. . . . 
Now  were  Che  prisODB  everywhere  filled  with 
Frieoda  and  otbere,  ia  the  city  and  couotry ;  and 
the  posts  were  so  laid  for  the  Bearching  of  letters 
that  aoae  could  pass  uosearcbed.  We  heard  of 
sereral  thousands  of  our  Friends  that  were  cast  into 
prison  in  several  parts  of  the  nation ;  and  Margaret 
Fell  (the  widow  of  Judge  Fell,  whom  Fox  after- 
ward mnrried)  carried  an  account  of  them  to  the 
king  and  eooncil.  The  next  week  we  had  an  ac- 
coant  of  aereral  thouaanda  more  that  were  eaat  into 
prison ;  and  she  went  and  laid  them  alao  before  the 
king  and  eouncU.  They  wondered  how  we  could 
have  such  intelligence,  aeeing  they  have  ^ven  anoh 
strict  cliarge  for  the  intercepting  of  all  lettera :  but 
the  Lord  did  so  order  it  that  we  bad  an  account, 
notwithstanding  all  their  stoppings."*  It  is  stated 
that  there  were  imprisoned  in  Bristol  nearly  190 
Quakers;  in  Lancaster,  270;  in  Westmoreland, 
116;  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  239;  and 
in  the  North  Riding,  126.'  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  these  unfortunate  persons  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  outbreak  of  the  few  insane  enthusiasts 
in  the  city  of  London,  which  had  thrown  the  gov- 
ernment, aad  indeed  the  whole  nation,  into  such 
needless  alarm;  and  upon  tbia  they  were  all  dis- 
ehaiged,  an  order  being  issued  that  they  ahould  be 
aet  at  liberty  withont  payment  of  feea ;  bat  other 
pretenses  were  soon  found  for  gratifying  the  popu- 
lar feeling  by  the  peraeention  of  the  Qnakeni  whot 
more  than  any  other  of  the  numerous  rival  aeets 

the  day,  seem  to  have  had  their  hand  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them. 
The  old  laws  against  the  non-payment  of  tithes 
and  non-attendance  at  the  parish  churches  on  Sun- 
days and  holydaya  were  revived  and  enforced 
against  them  at  the  will  of  every  bigoted  magistrate 
or  interested  informer;  and  the  tendering  to  them 
of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  which  of 
course  they  refused  to  take,  was  always  a  ready 
way  of  procuring  their  consignmeot  to  durance,  on 
the  Btetntes  enacted  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  In  1662,  Fox  and  his  friend  Hubberthorn 
drew  np  •*  a  Ust  of  some  of  the  snfferinga  of  the 
people  of  God,  in  acorn  called  Quakers,"  which 
they  forwarded  to  the  king,  along  with  a  letter  be- 
ginning. Friend,  who  art  the  chief  roler  of  these 
dominions  ;**  and  from  which  it  a|^ared  that  there 
had  been  imprisoned  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, for  Quakerism,  3173  persons,  of  whom  32 
bad  died  in  their  dungeons,  and  73  still  remained  in 
confiQement;  and  that  since  the  Restoration  there 
had  been  imprisoned  3068  more.  Fox  himself  was 
soon  after  added  to  the  number. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  bodies  of  religionists  had 
also  utl  had  their  hopes  and  fears  from  the  restored 
government  set  at  rest.  It  was  clear  from  the  first, 
as  we  have  observed  above,  that  the  return  of  the 
king  must  prove  fatal  to  the  ascendency  of  Ihe  Inde- 
pendents and  the  general  mob  of  the  minor  Secta- 
ries; and  equally  clear  that  some  form  of  episcopa- 
cy wonld  now  be  the  establishpd  form  of  church  gov- 
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emment.   The  Independents  and  Sectaries,  with 

the  exception  of  the  Quakers,  had,  in  ^t,  resisted 
t^e  restoration  of  the  monarchical  coostitotioo  to  th» 
utmost  of  their  power  and  to  the  last  moment;  and. 
when  it  was  brnught  about  in  spite  of  them,  they 
could  kiy  their  account  with  nothing  else  than  to  be 
treated  as  the  beaten  party.  Tliey,  who,  in  their 
inatmmeat  of  government,  io  the  year  1653,  had 
expressly  excepted  popery  and  prdaejf  from  the 
toleration  which  was  then  established  for  all  other 
fwms  of  Christianity,  could  not  expect  that  prehej, 
now  that  it  had  gotten  die  npper  hand*  ahoaJd  allow 
them  to  retain  any  place  in  the  oatimial  cbaicb. 
The  utmost  th^  could  look  for  was  such  a  tolerm- 
tion  in  their  character  of  diasenten  aa  they  had 
themaelvea  in  their  day  of  power  denied  to  even  the 
most  modest  profession  of  episcopacy.  But,  although 
this  was  the  situation  of  the  Independents, the  Pres- 
byterians might  very  naturally  seem  to  themselves 
to  be  dilTereotly  circumstanced,  and  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable claim  not  oaly  to  toleration,  but  to  a  partici- 
pation with  the  Episcopalians  in  the  remodeled  ea- 
tablishmeot.  It  is  true,  they  also,  as  well  as  the  In- 
dependents, had,  in  their  hour  of  trinmpb,  burled 
against  episcopacy  their  edicts  of  fiercest  excommu- 
nication ;  they  bad  turned  the  Episcopalian  clergy 
out  of  every  living  in  the  church,  and  bad  done  what 
they  could  to  drive  popery  and  prelacy  ont  of  the 
land — proclaiming  the  persecution  of  Iwth  to  be  one 
of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  true  religion.  True, 
likewise,  prelacy  and  presbytery  had  in  Uiese  king- 
doms been  engaged  in  an  almost  incessant  contest 
for  each  other's  extirpation  ever  since  the  Reforma- 
tion; the  strife  between  them  had  raged  io  Scot- 
land for  sixty  years  before  it  bad  begun  in  England ; 
and  the  longer  it  bad  lasted  it  had  only  grown  the 
more  furious  and  deadly.  All  tbia  might  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  make  any  union  between  them  a  thing 
not  to  be  thought  of.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
it  was  to  be  remembered  that  the  opposition  be- 
tween them  in  past  times  had,  after  all,  arisen  ra- 
ther out  of  circumstances  than  from  any  hostility 
inherent  io  their  natures,  and  that  it  had  been  exas- 
perated to  the  pitch  to  which  it  had  gone  by  long 
halnta  of  contention  from  a  comparatiTely  moderate 
beginning.  They  bad  not  at  first  either  denounced 
each  other  as  abaolutely  unacriptunl  and  intoJera- 
ble,  nor  had  either  asserted  any  exclusive  divine 
right  in  its  own  favor.  These  were  lata  preten- 
sions, into  which  both  parties  bad  been  hurried  by 
the  mere  ardor  of  conflict.  Originally,  all  that  either 
claimed  was  a  preference  over  the  other,  in  certain 
circumstances,  on  grounds,  not  of  absolute  right  or 
principle,  but  only  of  expediency.  In  fiict,  the  dif- 
ferences between  them,  coolly  considered,  could 
hardly  in  any  view  be  called  differences  of  principle. 
Long  oppoMtion  and  controveray  had  led  gradually 
to  some  divergence  of  doctrinal  profession  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  aod  admitted  slaodards  of 
foith,  English  epiacopacy  and  Scottish  presbytery 
were  nearly  as  nne  in  all  the  fundament^  points  of 
doctrine.  At  least,  if  Calvinism  was  the  avowed 
creed  of  the  latter,  it  was  also  the  not  disavowed 
creed  of  the  former.   Both  likewise  belonged  tv 
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what  we  have  called  second  cIrm  of  the  forma 
of  retigioaa  opioioii,  occupying  the  same  midway 
froand  of  Proteetant  Eatablished-Cbnrchram,  by 
which  tbey  were  separated  from  the  Romaoiats  oo 
the  one  hand  and  the  IndepoDdentB  on  the  other. 
They  agreed  iq  the  cnrdinnl  point  of  neither  hold- 
iog  Uie  anthori^  of  the  chuKh  to  ba  absolute  with 
the  former,  dot  of  rejectiog  it  altogether  with  the 
latter.  Tbe  motto  of  the  one  a>  wen  aa  of  lha 
other  waa,  neither  the  iDfiUlibiHty  of  the  church 
with  the  Romaniate.  nor  Ae  tight  of  private  jndg- ' 
ment  io  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  with , 
the  IndepeodeDta,  but  the  Scriptnres  as  interpreted 
by  the  church— the  determination  of  the  church  aa 
BTOwadly  and  exclusively  founded  on  the  warrant 
of  the  Scriptnree.  Holding  this  great  distinguiBhing 
principle  in  common,  tbey  might  be  divided  and  set 
ii|!ttigit  each  other  by  their  clashtDg  interesta  at  par- 
Ucnlar  eroei^encies,  and  might  fight  all  the  more 
fiercely  when  they  bad  once  begun,  by  reason  of 
tbeir  very  affinityi  as  is  the  wont  of  nntions  and  of 
private  individuals  as  well  as  of  religions  sects ;  but, 
is  circnmstsnees  &vorable  to  tbeir  reconcilement 
tad  union,  their  agreoment  upon  so  fhudamental  a 
matter  would  tend  lo  draw  them  closer  together, 
■od  to  fit  them  the  better  for  cooperation,  and,  if 
necessary,  for  mntunl  concession  and  compromise. 
Had  not  diis  been  seen  of  late,  when,  after  the 
lengths  to  which  they  had  gone  in  concert  with  tbe 
lodependeats  and  the  Sectaries  in  pursuit  of  their 
first  object — the  overthrow  of  episcopacy — tbe  Pres- 
bjterians,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  had  cor- 
dially and  eagerly  united  with  the  Episcopalians 
■fpiost  their  former  allies  for  tbe  attainment  of  their 
^DBit  object — the  bringing  back  of  the  Iting  7  So  that, 
on  tbe  whole,  we  may  any  the  two  churches,  or 
tyitems  of  religions  opinion,  were  really  at  one,  or 
Dearly  at  one,  in  regard  to  every  thing,  excepting 
merely  the  external  forms  of  worship  and  the  mat- 
ter of  ecclesiastical  government ;  tior  waa  there  >oy 
apparent  reason  for  concluding  that  either  wonld 
refnse  to  forego,  if  necessary,  part  of  its  own  views 
00  these  eurely  secondary  and  non-esaential  por- 
tions, if  they  were  not  to  l>e  considered  mtber  ac- 
cesaaries  and  outlying  territories  than  integral  por- 
lioas  of  their  common  Christianity. 

It  was  evident,  however,  as  we  have  said,  that,  in 
•0  far  at  least  as  England  was  concerned,  the  res- 
toration of  monarchy  wonld  prove  substantially  the 
rectoration  of  episcopacy  also,  and  that  all,  there- 
tan,  that  the  Presbyterians  could  hope  for  would 
1m  sach  R  modification  or  relaxation  of  the  aoeient 
Episcopalian  polity  as  would  obviate  their  more  se- 
rious leruples,  and  enable  them  to  conform  to  the 
gnrerament  of  bishops  and  a  book  of  common  pray- 
•r.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  by  the  Paritan  historiana 
themselves,  that  at  this  moment  the  national  wish 
Was  decidedly  for  the  regstablishment  of  episcopacy 
—aay,  that,  as  Calamy  and  the  other  Presbyterian 
■niniaters  of  London  informed  their  brethren,  when 
MRis  of  them  talked  absurdly  of  setting  up  or  main- 
lainiog  their  own  system,  the  general  stream  and 
correot  was  for  the  old  prelacy  iu  its  pomp  and 
)»igbt.'  In  these  circumstances  the  hottest  of  tbe 
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Presbyterians  very  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  making 
up  their  minds  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  scheme  of 
comprehension,  if  they  could  get  even  that,  as  should 
suffer  some  few  of  the  forms  of  presbytery  to  snb- 
sistin  combination  with  tbe  essence  and  power  of 
episcopacy.  The  wisest  among  them  saw  from  the 
first  that  even  this  was  of  very  unlikely  attainment. 
"  These  divines,*'  writes  Richard  Baxter,  speaking 
of  the  Dutch  and  Fredeh  Protestant  ctergymen, 
who,  immediately  before  the  Restoration,  hod  sent 
letters  to  their  Cahrinistic  and  Presbyterian  brethren 
in  England,  advising  them  to  unite  with  the  royalist 
party — "  These  divines  knew  nothing  of  the  stale 
of  affairs  in  Enghind.  They  knew  not  those  men 
who  were  to  be  restored  with  the  king.  .  .  .  They 
pray  for  the  success  of  my  labors,  when  they  are 
persuading  me  to  put  an  end  to  ray  labors,  by  setting 
up  those  prelates  who  will  siteoce  me  and  many 
hundreds  more.  They  persuade  me  to  that  which 
will  separate  me  from  my  fiock,  and  then  pray  that 
I  may  be  a  blessing  to  them .'"  And  yet,"  he 
adds,  •<  I  am  for  raatoring  the  king,  that,  when  we 
are  silenced,  and  our  ministry  at  an  end,  and  some 
of  us  lie  in  prisons,  we  may  there,  and  io  that  condi- 
Uoo,  have  peace  of  conscience  in  the  discharge  of 
onr  duty,  and  the  exercise  of  foith,  patience,  and 
charity  in  our  sofi'erings."* 

The  mixed  scheme  which  the  Presbyterians  now 
determined  to  support  was  that  many  years  before 
propounded  by  Archbishop  Usher,  and  commonly 
called  hia  redaction  of  episcopacy.  Its  principle 
was  tbe  combination  with  the  episcopal  office  and 
authority  of  a  system  of  church  courts  composed 
of  the  body  of  the  clergy,  by  which  the  affairs  of 
the  church  should  be  chiefly  regulated.  It  was  pro- 
posed that — the  primate  or  archbishop  contioniog  to 
preside  over  each  province  as  heretofore,  and  the 
bishops  over  their  several  dioceses— a  nnmber  of 
new  suflfinagans,  or  inferior  bishops,  should  be  creat- 
ed equal  to  the  number  of  rnral  deaneries ;  that  a 
synod  of  tbe  clergy  of  each  such  subdivision  ^onld 
be  assembled  every  month  1^  tbe  suffrBgnn ;  a  dio- 
cesan synod  once  or  twice  n-year  by  the  bishop; 
and  a  provincial  synod,  consisting  of  aD  tbe  bishops 
and  suffragans,  and  delegates  from  the  clergy  of 
each  diocese,  every  third  year  by  the  archbishop ; 
if  the  parliament  ahoold  be  sitting,  the  two  provin- 
cial synods  might  join  together  and  form  a  national 
synod,  wherein  all  appeals  from  inferior  synods 
might  be  received,  their  acts  examined,  and  all  ec- 
clesiastical matters  wbatsover  finally  determined. 
This  was  a  chtae  imitation  of  the  Scottish  system  of 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  assemblies,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  it  made  the  suffragans, 
bishops,  and  srabbisbope  constant  moderators  or 
presidents  of  these  several  church  courts,  instead  of 
leaving  the  members  to  elect  tbeir  own  pre^eoL 

We  have  given,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  an  ae- 
eonnt  of  the  conference  that  was  held  oo  tbe  22d  of 
October,  1660,  at  the  house  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  between  the 
bishops  aod  the  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy,  which  was  followed,  three  days  after,  by  the 
I  Ufa,  Part,  n.,  p.  SUk 
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poblieatioD  of  *■  His  Majesty*!  Deelaratioo  to  all 
his  loving  subjects  of  his  kingdom  of  EnglRnd  aod 
dominioD  of  Wales,  concerning  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs," commooly  called  the  healing  deelaratioo." ' 
The  royal  assarances  contained  in  this  paper,  al- 
though they  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  Presbyterians 
could  have  wished,  were  yet  so  satisfactory  to  the 
generality  of  that  party,  that,  if  they  had  been  ful- 
filled, presbytery  and  episcopacy  in  England  might 
perhaps  haTO  embraced  one  another,  and  become 
united  in  one  comprehensive  national  establi^ment. 
The  Presbyteriaa  clergy  in  and  near  London  pro- 
lentad  an  addresa  of  Uianks  to  his  majesty  for  an 
ADDouneeraeDt  of  his  foynl  inteatioiis,  which  they 
found  to  be  BO  full  of  indulgeoce  and  gracious  cod- 
deacension  ;**  and  they  asaared  him  that*  altfaoogb 
all  things  io  the  proposed  frame  of  ecclesiastical 
government  were  not  exactly  suited  to  their  judg- 
ment, yet  his  majesty's  moderation  had  so  great  an 
influence  on  them,  that  they  would,  "  to  the  utmost, 
endeavor  the  healing  of  the  breaches,  and  promot- 
ing the  pence  and  union  of  the  church."  Soon 
after,  Dr.  Reynolda,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  accepted  the  bishop- 
ric of  Norwich  ;  and  another  of  them,  Dr.  Manton, 
lieing  preBented  to  the  living  of  Covent  Garden  by 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  consented  to  receive  episcopal 
iostitution  from  the  handa  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Others,  howerert  were  more  snapioioUB  or  less  ready 
for  preferment;  Calamy  declioed  the  iHShoprie  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry  till  the  king's  declaratioD 
•honld  be  passed  into  a  law ;  Baxter  retained  bis 
fears  or  his  duinelioatioa  to  the  episcopal  office,  and 
refused  the  bishopric  of  Hereford ;  and  Dr.  Bates 
and  two  others,  to  whom  deaneries  were  offered, 
after  some  hesitation,  eventually  followed  his  exam- 
ple. Even  Manton,  seeing  how  things  were  going 
at  court,  now  refused  the  dpanery  of  Rochester. 

After  ft  few  months,  the  bill  which  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  for  giving  legal  effect  to 
the  "  healing  declaration"  was  defeated,  as  has  been 
related  in  tbe  last  chapter,  not  without  strong  reas- 
ons for  believing  that  tbe  court  itself,  at  whose  in- 
stance the  measure  had  been  professedly  brought  in, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  oppositioo  which  succeeded 
ia  throwing  it  out.'  This  was  in  November,  1600. 
Baxter,  however,  admits  that  at  this  time  tbe  gen- 
eral body  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  parliament, 
were  ripe  for  any  Ihvag  Uie  eoun  might  propose 
and  Buiaet  tells  ds  that  '^tbe  joy  spread  through 
the  DBtioo  had  got  a  parliament  to  be  elected  of  men 
BO  high  and  hot,  that,  unless  the  court  had  restrained 
them,  they  would  have  carried  things  mnch  further 
than  they  did  against  all  thst  had  been  concerned  in 
the  lale  wars."^  After  rejecting  the  Declaration 
Bill,  this  parliament,  or  convention,  passed  an  act 
directing  that  every  sequestrated  minister  who  had 
not  justified  the  late  king's  murder,  or  declared 
against  infant  baptism,  should  be  restored  t6  his 
living  before  tbe  25th  of  December  following,  the 
present  incumbent  quitting  jt,  and  being  accountable 
for  all  dilapidations  and  at!  arrears  of  fifths  not  paid. 


1  B«a  utt,  p|i.  091,  SM. 
*  Lib,  p.  187. 


*  See  ente,  p.  660. 
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This  act  at  onee  dispossesBed  some  handreds  of 

ministers  brought  into  the  church  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Among  others,  Baxter  was 
obliged  to  resign  bis  living  of  Kidderminster,  where 
he  had  labored  for  many  years  among  a  people  that 
adored  biro,  to  the  old  viear,  who  had  been  ejected 
in  1640. 

In  the  concluding  clause  of  the  "  healing  declan- 
tion,"  it  had  been  announced  that  the  final  deter- 
mioaUon  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  '<a  perfect  and  entire  unity  and  oni- 
formity  throughout  the  nation"  should  be  left  to  th« 
advice  of  a  national  eyood,  to  be  duly  called  after  i 
little  time  ahouM  have  cooled  men's  tempers  down 
to  tbe  requisite  calmness  for  such  coosultationB.' 
Accordingly,  royal  letters  peteot  were  issued  st 
Westminster  on  the  25ch  of  March,  1661.  appoint- 
tog  twelve  biehopB,  with  nine  clergymen  as  assist- 
ants. 00  the  side  of  the  Episcopal  chorch,  to  meet 
with  an  equal  number  of  Presbyterian  divines  in  the 
Savoy,  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  bishop  of 
London  and  master  of  the  Savoy,  "to  advise  upoo 

and  review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 

to  take  into  their  serious  and  grave  consideration 
the  several  directions  and  rules,  forms  of  prayer, 
and  things  in  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer  con- 
tained ;  and  to  advise  and  consult  npon  tbe  saois, 
and  the  several  ol^eetions  and  exeeptious  which 
shall  now  be  raised  against  die  same ;  and,  if  occa- 
sion lie,  to  make  such  reaaonable  and  necMsaiy  al- 
teratiouB,  correctbns,  and  amendments  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  to  be  needful  and  expedient  for  the 
giving  satjsftction  to  tender  consciences,  and  tbe 
restoring  and  continuance  of  peace  and  noity  in  the 
churches  under  his  majesty's  government  and  pro- 
tection ;  .  .  .  .  and  to  certify  and  (H^sent  to  his  maj- 
esty in  writing,  under  their  several  hands,  tbe  mat- 
ters and  things  whereupon  they  shall  so  determioe, 
to  be  by  his  majea^  approved  and  established.'' 
Among  tbe  Episcopalian  commissioners  were  Fr»- 
wen,  archbishop  of  York,  Sheldon,  biahop  of  Loo- 
don,  Cosins  of  Durham,  Morley  of  Worcester, 
Walton  of  Chester.  Gandeo  of  Exeter,  Reyoolds 
of  Norwich,  6cc. among  their  assistants.  Dr. 
Peter  Heylio,  Dr.  John  Berwick,  Dr.  Peter  Gno- 
ning,  Dr.  John  Pearson,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce. 
Their  opponentB  were  the  most  eminent  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  clei^ — William  Spnrslow.  Edroand 
Calamy,  and  Mattbew  Neweomen,  names  fsmous 
ever  since  tbe  Smectyronnus  controversy  the 
learned  Ricluird  Baxter,  styled  *■  Clerk,  Iste  of  Kid- 
derraioster;"  the  greAt  mathematician.  Dr.  Joho 
Wallis,  then  Suviliao  professor  of  geometry  at  Ox- 
ford, dec.  The  conference  was  to  be  brought  to  a 
termination  within  four  months  from  the  date  of 
^e  commission. 

The  commissioners  assembled  for  the  first  tim« 
on  the  13th  of  April,  when  Sheldon  opened  tbe 

1  See  Bute,  p.  8S9. 

■  Tbe  ■unee,  bowever,  tn  mionilj  fivaB.  Need,  ni*lr 
qaotes  mj  •athnrity  fur  tin  niwt  qaMtiaMMe  lUle^Batt,  rad  ah* 
iiwii£lei  every  dncumant  ha  profemt  tn  tnuieoribe,  pbeei  the  lUX 
of  Biihop  Reynolds  «I  the  hekd  of  ihe  liet  of  Prrtij/trnam  di>ie«.— 
IHitl.  Pur.,  iii.  8S.)  Reynold*  kppeen  cerUinlj  Io  ittn  tltd  mth 
I  ilu  Frmbrvnia  p*nj.  ■  Sac  sals,  f  ML 
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Tbe  Savot  Palack,  la  1661.  PfOiu  VtHrher**  "  London." 


disoiiBaioD  with  n  short  epeech  in  which  he  oh- 
Berved  thnt  the  EpiacopHliaa  party,  being  perfectly 
Mtisfied  with  the  eatablished  forma  of  worship,  had 
Dothing  to  propose;  and  would,  therefore,  expect 
loy  objections  that  might  be  eotertaiDed  to  tbe  ex- 
istiog  order  of  things,  and  any  innorationa  that 
might  be  deaired,  to  be  stated  by  their  opponoDta. 
He  further  suggested  (bat  the  other  party  should 
bring  forward  nil  they  had  to  offer  at  once ;  and 
ilso  that,  for  greater  clearoeas,  their  propositions 
shaulU  be  preseotnd  in  writing.  The  Fresbyterian 
commiasioners,  on  the  other  haod,  urged  the  ex- 
pediency of  proceeding  by  tbe  method  of  oral  de- 
bnte,  or  what  they  called  an  amicable  conference. 
At  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  business  should  be 
begun  by  written  piipei-a,  and  that  a  debate  might 
be  allowed  afterward  upon  any  points  that  seem- 
eJ  to  require  it.  "  Papera,"  says  Bnmet,  were 
upon  this  given  in.  The  Presbyterians  moved  that 
Bishop  Usher's  reductiou  should  be  laid  down  aa  a 
groundwork  to  treat  un;  that  bishops  should  not 
govern  their  dioceses  by  their  single  authority,  nor 
depute  it  lo  their  Iny  aflScera  in  their  courts,  but 
should,  in  matters  of  ordination  and  jurisdiction, 
tnlie  along  with  them  the  counael  and  concurrence 
of  the  presbyters.  They  did  offer  several  excep- 
tioDa  to  the  liturgy,  against  the  innoy  responses  by 
the  people ;  and  they  desired  all  might  be  made 
oDe  continued  prayer.  They  desired  that  no  les> 
SODS  should  be  taken  out  of  the  aprocryphal  hooka  ; 
thnt  the  psalms  used  in  the  daily  service  should  be 
according  to  the  new  translation.  They  excepted 
to  many  parts  of  tbe  office  of  baptism  that  import 
the  inward  regeneration  of  alt  that  were  bap- 
tized They  insisted  mainly  againat  kneeling 

It  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord'a  Supper,  chiefly 


against  the  imposing  it;  and  moved  that  the  pos- 
ture might  be  left  free,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
surplice,  of  the  croas  in  baptiam,  of  godfntbers  being 
the  sponsors  in  baptiam,  and  of  the  holydaya,  might 
be  abolished." '  In  answer,  however,  to  the  demand 
for  the  adoption  of  Archbishop  Usher's  scheme,  it 
was  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  king's  commission 
gave  them  no  authority  even  lo  take  into  considera- 
tion any  questions  relating  to  the  government  of  the 
church.  Struck  dumb  upon  the  main  sobject  about 
which  they  were  come  to  talk  by  this  discovery, 
which  they  ought  to  have  made  sooner,  the  Pree- 
byterian  divines  were  further  embarrassed  and  dis- 
heartened by  other  circumstances  in  their  position  : 
they  were  neither  at  one  among  themselves,  nor 
had  they  any  authority  to  act  for  the  general  body 
which  they  were  considered  to  represent.  "Shel- 
don," continues  Burnet,  "saw  well  what  the  effect 
woukl  be  of  putting  them  to  make  all  tbeir  demands 
at  once.  The  number  of  them  raised  a  mighty  out- 
cry against  them,  as  people  that  never  could  be  sat- 
isfied. But  nothing  gave  so  great  an  advantage  over 
them  as  their  offering  a  new  liturgy.  In  this  they 
were  divided  among  themselves.  Some  were  for 
insisting  on  a  few  important  thioga,  reckoning  that, 
if  they  were  gained,  and  a  onion  fallowed  upon 
that,  it  would  be  easier  to  gain  other  thinga  after- 
ward. But  all  this  was  overthrown  by  Mr.  Baxter, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  and,  if  he  had  not 
meddled  in  too  many  things,  woukl  have  been  ea- 
teemed  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age.  He 
writ  near  two  hundred  books;  of  these  three  are 
large  folios:  he  had  a  very  moving  and  patbettcal 
way  of  writing,  and  was  his  whole  life  long  a  man 
of  great  zeal  and  much  simplicity;  but  was,  most 
>  Own  'now*,  j.  180. 
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aobappily,  sabtil  and  metHphyaical  in  every  thing. 
There  was  a  great  Bubmiaaion  paid  to  him  hj  the 
whole  party.  So  be  peraunded  them  that,  from 
the  worda  of  the  commisaioo,  they  were  bouod  to 
ofTer  every  thing  that  they  thought  might  conduce 
to  the  good  or  peace  of  the  churcht  without  coo- 
sidering  what  was  hke  to  be  obtained,  or  what  ef- 
fect their  demanding  ao  much  might  have  io  irrita- 
ting the  mioda  of  tfaoas  who  were  then  the  anperior 
body  ID  strength  lod  nnmber."  It  wu  in  thii  chiv- 
alrouB  apirit  that  the  resolution  wu  adopted  of  set- 
tling all  questions  about  the  alterations  to  be  made 
in  the  liturgy  at  oDcOt  by  bringiag  forward  an  en- 
tire new  one.  Baxter  took  upon  himself  the  task 
of  preparing  it,  and  hta  flying  pen  produced  She  fin- 
iahed  work  in  a  fortnight.  It  waa  composed  en- 
tirely in  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  entitled  the 
Reformed  Liturgy;  and,  after  having  been  approved  | 
of  by  the  other  Presbyterian  commiasiooerB,  it  waa 
preaented  to  the  bishops  for  their  acceptance.  | 
"This,"  says  the  historian  of  Puritanism,  "  gave  | 
great  ofTense,  aa  preauming  that  a  liturgy  drawn 
up  by  a  single  hand  in  fourteen  daya  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred, or  stand  to  competition  with  one  which  had 
been  received  in  the  church  for  a  whole  centoiy. 
Beaides,  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  commission, 
and  the  bishopa'  declaration  of  varying  no  farUier  ^ 
from  the  trid  standard  than  should  appear  to  be  oe- 1 
cesaary ;  and,  therefore,  the  Reformed  Liturgy,  as ' 
it  was  called,  was  rejected  at  once  without  being 
examined."  The  PreabyteriaD  bredireo  had  re- 
course to  remonstraocea  and  expoatulatiooa ;  but 
then:  adversaries  were  inflexible.  At  last,  when  it 
was  within  ten  daya  of  the  time  fixed  in  Che  com-  ' 
mission  for  the  cloae  of  the  conference,  it  was  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  vivd  wee  debate  upon  the 
single  question  of  whether  or  not  it  waa  lawful  to 
determine  the  certain  use  in  the  worship  of  God  of  , 
forms  and  ceremonies  to  which  some  objected,  even 
supposing  them  really  and  properly  to  belong  to  the 
due  of  things  indifferent.  Three  champions  of 
each  aide  were  appointed  to  manage  the  argument : 
Drs.  Pearson,  Guooing,  and  Sparrow,  for  the  Epis- 
copalians ;  Dra.  Batea  aod  Jacomb,  and  Mr.  Baxter, 
for  the  PresbyteriaDs.  The  two  meo,"  continues 
Bnrnet,  >•  that  bad  the  chief  management  of  the  de- 
bate were  the  moat  onfit  to  heal  matters,  and  die 
fittest  to  widen  them,  that  could  have  been  found 
oat.  Baxter  was  the  opponent,  and  Gunning  was 
the  respondent,  wfao  waa  afterward  advanced  Brat 
to  Chit^eBter,  and  then  to  Ely :  he  was  a  man  of 
great  reading,  and  noted  for  a  special  subtilty  of 
arguing :  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  were  made  use  of 
by  him  on  all  occasions,  in  as  confident  a  manner  aa 
if  they  bad  been  Bound  reaaooing:  he  waa  a  man 
of  an  innocent  life,  nnweariedly  active  to  veiy  little 
purpose}  he  was  much  set  on  reconciling  us  with 
po|>ery  in  some' points;  and  because  the  charge  of 
idolatry  seemed  a  bar  to  all  tbonghtt  of  recoocilia- 
tioo  with  them,  he  set  himself  with  very  great  zaai 
to  clear  the  church  of  Rome  of  idolatry :  this  made 
many  suspect  him  as  iocliniog  to  go  over  to  them; 
but  he  was  for  from  it,  and  was  a  very  boneat,  sin- 
cere man,  but  of  do  sound  jndgmeDt,  aod  of  no 


prudence  in  aflairs;  he  was  for  our  conforming  in 
alt  things  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church,  partic- 
ularly in  praying  for  the  dead,  in  the  use  of  oil,  with 
many  other  rituals  :  he  formed  many  io  Cambridge 
upon  his  own  notions,  who  have  carried  them  per- 
hapa  farther  than  he  intended.  Baxter  and  he 
spent  some  days  in  much  logical  arguing,  to  the 
diversion  of  the  town,  who  thought  here  were  a 
couple  of  fencers  engaged  in  disputes  that  conid 
naver  be  brought  to  an  end,  nor  have  any  good  ef- 
fect.** The  battle  of  words,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was 
carried  on  in  the  preaence  of  a  nnmerons  audience, 
which,  however,  is  said  to  have  consisted  princi- 
pally of  the  adherents  of  the  Epiacopalun  party— 
another  circumstance  that  is  complained  of  as  having 
contributed  to  the  discouragement  of  their  oppo- 
nents. In  the  end,  the  two  parties  separated,  when 
their  commission  would  not  allow  them  to  wrangle 
any  longer,  without  having  concluded  or  agreed 
upon  any  thing. 

On  the  SOtb  of  November  following,  however,  the 
king  aent  a  letter  to  the  convocation,  which  was  then 
sitting,  commanding  thera  to  review  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  to  propoae  such  additioits  and 
amendments  as  they  might  think  necessary,  to  be 
afterward  "exhibited  and  presented  for  his  majes- 
ty's further  allowance  and  eonfirmatioa.**  The  con- 
vocation was  occupied  a  month  in  this  review  of  the 
service-book,  and  it  is  si^  that  their  additiena  and 
alteratioDS  altogether  amounted  to  about  aix  baa- 
dred.  Most  <rf  them,  however,  were  extremely 
insignificant.  Among  the  few  that  seem  to  have 
been  more  than  mere  amendments  of  style  or  gram- 
mar, the  following  may  be  noted: — the  leasons  were 
directed  to  be  read,  instead  of  being  sung;  some 
collecta  that  had  been  objected  to  were  omitted  and 
others  substituted ;  private  baptism,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  be  performed,  in  cases  of  necessity,  by 
midwives,  wss  directed  n<A  to  be  admiuutered  ex- 
cept a  lawful  minister;  readiness  or  desire  to  be 
confirmed,  as  well  aa  actual  confirmatioD,  waa  made 
a  sufficient  qnalificfitioa  for  admission  to  the  com- 
munion ;  in  the  order  for  visitation  of  the  «ck,  ab- 
solution was  onfy  enjoined  if  it  waa  the  desire  of  tfae 
sick  person;  the  minister  was  allowed  to  we  his 
diaeretion  aa  to  the  cases  in  which  he  should  admin- 
ister the  commDDioo  to  the  nek ;  and  it  was  directed 
that  the  bnrial  aarvice  should  not  be  used  for  any 
that  died  ttnbaptned,  or  that  had  laid  violaot  hands 
00  themselves.  Additions  were  also  made  of  a  new 
ofllice  for  the  administration  of  baptism  to  grown-up 
persons,  of  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  sea.  and  of 
forms  for  the  30th  of  January  and  the  SStb  of  May. 
At  this  time,  also,  were  added  the  General  Thanks- 
giving, the  prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men,  and  that 
for  the  High  Court  of  Parliaraeat,  in  which  laat  the 
king  WAS  atyled  "moat  religious" — an  epithet  which, 
according  to  Burnet,  "  gave  great  offense,  and  occa- 
sioned much  indecent  raillery."  Tfae  number  of 
holydays,  instead  of  being  diminished,  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  one  commemorative  of  St.  Barna- 
bas, and  another  of  tfae  oonversion  of  St.  Paul.  Many 
new  leasons  also— among  others,  the  atoty  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon— were  introduced  from  the  Apoctypha; 
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bat  it  waa  uTaoged  that  do  apocryphal  leasooa 
shoDid  be  read  oo  SuDdays.  The  ComDion  Prayer 
Book,  with  theae  aheratioDB,  by  which  it  wns  cod- 
•idered  the  generality  of  the  Presbyteriana  to 
have  beea  made  more  objectiooable  thao  before, 
waa  anuioioiuly  adopted  by  both  Hooaea  of  Convo- 
catioD  00  the  20th  of  December,  and,  haTiog  been 
approved  of  by  the  kiog,  was  transmitted  to  the 
Hoose  of  Peers  on  the  24th  of  February,  1663, 
abog  with  a  message  from  his  msjesty,  recom- 
mending that  the  book  so  altered  should  be  that 
"which  in  and  by  the  iateaded  Act  of  Uniformtty 
sball  be  appointed  to  be  used  by  nil  that  officiate  in 
all  CHthedtalfl  and  collegiate  churches  and  chapels, 
Icc.,  and  in  all  parish  churches  of  England  and 
Wules,  under  such  sanctioos  and  pennlties  as  the 
parliament  shull  think  fit."  The  bill  here  alluded 
to  had  been  read  a  first  time  ia  the  CotumoDs  on 
tbe  14th  of  January,  and,  having  been  finally  passed 
in  that  House,  after  several  debates,  by  a  tnajority 
of  186  to  180,  was  afterward  agreed  to  by  the  Lords, 
sad  receired  tbe  royal  assent,  ai  has  been  related 
ID  the  preceding  chapter,  on  the  19th  of  May.'  By 
this  statute,  the  14  Car.  II.,  cap.  4,  entitled  "An  Act 
li>r  tbe  Uniformily  of  PuUie  Prayera  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremo- 
aiea,  and  for  establishing  the  form  of  making,  ordain- 
iDg.  and  coDsecratiog  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons 
In  the  Church  uf  England,"  it  was  directed  that  all 
mifiistera  should  henceforth  use  the  amended  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  that  all  persons  enjoying 
toy  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  promotion  within  tbe 
realm  of  England  should  publicly  declsre  their  as- 
cent to  the  use  of  the  same,  and  their  approval  of 
every  thing  contained  in  it,  by  reading  before  their 
coogregatioDs  a  certain  formula  to  that  effect,  on 
some  Lord'a  Day  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Barthol- 
ocnew,  or  24th  of  August  next,  on  pain  of  depriva- 
tioo.  It  was  further  enacted,  by  other  clanses.  that 
DO  person  should  cootinne  to  hold  any  benefice  in 
the  church  who  either  was  not  already  in  holy 
ordera  by  episcopal  ordinatioD,  or  should  not  be 
epiacopally  ordained  before  the  said  day  of  St. 
fisrtfaolomew;  aod,  besidea  a  dechration  of  nn- 
faigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing 
prescribed  and  contained  in  tbe  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  subscription  to  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience,  tbe  terms  of  conformity  were  now  made 
to  include  the  abjuration  both  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and  of  the  lawfulness  of  taking  up 
ariQB  against  tbe  king,  or  any  commissioned  by  him, 
OD  any  pretense  whatsoever,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
taking  of  the  new  oath  imposed  in  tbe  Corporation 
Act  passed  in  the  precediog  session. 

The  Act  of  Uniftirmity,  comprehending  as  it  did 
Isctureii  aod  all  oUier  deacripUona  of  ministers  as 
well  as  beneficed  clergymen,  and  being  withal  so 
nringeot  aod  so  incapable  of  being  eraded  in  its 
conditioiu  and  requirements,  at  once  winnowed  tbe 
cbarch  of  En^^nd  of  Presbyterianism  and  Puritan- 
ion  to  the  last  particle.  "  Tbe  Presbyterian  roio- 
iaters,"  says  their  own  historian,  "bad  only  three 
Dwoths  to  consider  what  to  do  with  themselves  and 
1  Sc«anta,p.ni 
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their  families.  There  were  several  consultations 
both  in  city  and  country,  to  know  each  other's  aen- 
timeols;  and  it  happened  here,  as  it  did  afterward 
about  taking  tbe  oatha  to  King  Willism  and  Queen 
Mary :  aome,  who  persuaded  their  brethren  to  dia* 
sent,  complied  themselves,  and  got  Uie  othera*  Ur- 
mfflt  It  ia  not  to  be  aopposed  they  all  had  the  same 
scruples.  Bishop  Kenoet  says  that  renonneing  the 
covenant  was  the  greateat  obataele  of  confbrmiqr  to 
the  Presbyterians.  But  his  lordship  is  mistaken; 
for,  if  sbjuring  tbe  covenant  had  been  omitted,  they 
could  not  have  taken  the  corporation  oath.  Some 
could  not  in  conscience  comply  with  tbe  veiy  form 
of  the  hierarchy.  Great  numbers  scrupled  the  busi- 
ness of  reordinalion,  which  implied  a  renouncing 
the  validity  of  the  former  ministrations.  But  that 
,  which  tbe  dissenters  of  nil  denominations  refused, 
:  was  giving  their  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every 
thing  contained  in  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
This  they  apprehended  to  be  more  thao  waa  due  to 
any  human  composDre."'  Other  accounts  assert 
that  the  generality  of  tbem  were  long  before  they 
could  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  course  they 
should  take.  Echard,  the  Episcopal  church  histo- 
rian, states  that  a  continual  intercourse  of  letters 
passed  between  those  in  tbe  city  of  Xjondon  and 
the  others  in  the  eonntry;  and  that,  aa  he  had  been 
assured  by  the  best  authorityt  the  leadera  at  one 
time  were  for  compliaoce,  and  then,  upon  further 
coDsideratioo,  changed  their  minds.  "Besides  ^eir 
coosciencea,"  he  adds,  "they  were  much  encour- 
aged by  the  greatness  of  their  numbers,  and  were 
made  to  believe  that,  if  they  nnaoimouely  stood  ont« 
the  church  muat  come  to  them,  since  the  people 
would  never  bear  so  shocking  a  change.  Besidea, 
they  had  great  expectations  from  several  friends  at 
court,  and  particularly  tbe  popish  party,  who  gave 
them  great  eneoumgement,  not  only  by  a  promise 
of  penainns  to  some,  but  also  by  a  toleration,  and  a 
auspensioo  of  tiie  act  itself  which  not  long  after 
waa  partly  made  good."  Burnet  also  tells  us  that 
those  who  led  the  party  took  great  pains  to  have 
them  all  stick  togoAor :  they  infused  it  into  them 
that,  if  great  uumbets  stood  out,  they  would  show 
their  strength,  and  produce  new  bwa  in  their  fo- 
vor ;  whereas  they  would  be  despised  if,  after  so 
much  noise  made,  the  greater  part  of  them  should 
conform.  So,  it  was  thought  that  many  went  out 
in  the  crowd,  to  keep  their  frienda  company."' 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  tbe  more 
zealous  and  distinguished  Presbyterian  ministers 
had  taken  their  resolution  from  the  first  as  to  bow 
they  themselves  should  act.  Baxter,  who,  although 
ejected,  aa  already  mentioned,  from  the  living  of 
Kidderminster  by  the  act  for  confirming  sod  re- 
storing of  ministers,  bad  been  oUowed  to  remain  iu 
the  place  as  a  lecturer  ou  a  sman  salary  to  be  paid 
by  the  restored  fiear,  resigned  that  appointmeofc 
some  time  before  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and 
others  of  his  brethren  followed  his  example,  bj 
way  of  making  distinct  proclamation  to  the  rost  of 
their  body  of  tbe  determination  tbey  had  embraced. 
Most  of  the  doomed  ministers,  however,  both  in 
•  Naal, Bnl.  Par., ill,  lU.  ■  OmTiBN,i.)N. 
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London  and  in  the  country,  preached  their  fare- 
well BflrmoDB  on  the  Sunday  immediately  preceding 
the  24th  of  Aogast.  It  is  asserted  by  their  own 
historians,  that  on  that  fatal  day  about  two  thousaod 
of  them  resigned  their  livings  in  the  national  estab- 
liflhmeat.  *'The  numbers,  however,"  as  Burnet ob- 
aervea,  "  have  been  much  controverted."  "  This," 
be  adds,  "raiaed  a  grievoaa  outcry  over  the  nation, 
though  it  was  less  considered  at  that  time  than  it 
would  have  been  at  any  other."  Baxter,  he  says, 
told  him,  that  if  the  terms  of  the  king's  declaratiiHi 
— that  called  the  Healing  DeclaratioD  seems  to  be 
meant — had  been  adhered  to,  ha  did  not  believe 
that  above  three  haodreil  of  the  two  thousand 
would  bare  deeliaed  cooformiog. 

No  diflereoce  of  opioioD  can  be  entertained  as 
to  either  the  iuhumanity  or  the  impolicy  of  this 
treatment  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy :  admitting 
their  ejection  from  the  church  to  have  been  ex- 
pedient or  indiapensablft,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
wish  that  a  course  of  more  lenity  and  indulgence 
bad  been  pursued  in  regard  to  them.  At  the  same 
time  it  most  be  confeaaed  tbnt  the  case  was  one 
Burrounded  with  difficulties.  The  different  meaa- 
ure  dealt  out  to  the  Episcopalian  clergymen  ejected 
io  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  whom  the 
parliament  made  a  show  of  allowiog  a  fifth  part  of 
their  former  liviogs  for  duir  support,  has  been 
often  contrasted  with  the  coodact  of  the  opposite 
party  at  the  Restoratioo;  but  not  much  can  be 
founded  upoo  that  view  of  the  matter.  In  the  first 
place,  the  rights  acquired  by  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  from  a  possession  of  a  few  years  can  not  in 
fairoesa  be  considered  the  same  with  those  that  had 
belonged  to  the  ancient  clergy :  at  the  era  of  the 
Restoration,  indeed,  the  former  were  oaturatly 
enough  regarded  by  the  dominant  party  as  no  rights 
at  all — aa  merely  the  temporary  success  of  rebellion 
and  robbery — a  view  which  never  could  have  been 
taken  of  the  latter.  Then,  it  ia  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  allowances  which  the  parliament 
had  professed  to  make  to  the  ejected  Episcopalian 
ministers  were  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases 
rather  nominal  than  real.  Walker,  the  historian 
of  Independency,  asserts  that  scarcely  one  in  ten 
ever  bad  them  without  trouble,  and  to  the  full 
value;  and  nothing  is  better  attested  tliao  the  se- 
vere suffering  and  oppression  which  many  of  these 
sequestrated  clergymen  underwenL  The  commia- 
siooera  of  aequestration,  io  fact,  were  only  empow- 
ered, not  absolutely  directed,  to  autfer  them  to  retain 
a  certain  portion  of  their  incomea,  and  that  portion 
waa  not  to  be  in  all  cases  a  fifth,  as  is  commonly 
represented,  but  only  nevpr  to  exceed  a  fifth.'  It 
was  to  be  granted,  too,  not  to  themselves,  but  to 
their  wives  and  children,  a  mode  of  dealing  which 
in  other  cases  has  been  justly  characterized  as  one 
of  the  most  infernal  refinements  of  an  intolerant 
sod  persecntiog  policy.  But  the  chief  difficulty  in 
the  present  case  waa  how  to  pension  the  ejected 
Presbyterian  clergymen  upon  any  terms  or  condi- 
tions to  which  they  would  themselves  have  sub- 
mitted.  Of  conrse,  common  decency  and  eommon 
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sense  were  not  to  be  revolted  by  an  arrangemeat 
which  should  have  supported  them  out  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  church,  and  at  the  same  time  permit- 
ted them  to  declaim  every  Snodsy  from  the  pul- 
pits of  disaenting  meeting-housea  against  the  whola 
order  of  ita  worship  and  government.  But  would 
they  have  cooseoted  to  forego  the  liberty  of  to 
lifting  up  a  conscientious  testimony  in  behalf  of 
what  tbey  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  truth  sod 
pure  religion!  Would  tbey  have  come  under  an 
engagement  to  cease  from  all  exercise  of  their 
clerical  filDCtioos  for  any  pension  ?  The  Long 
Parliameat  made  short  work  of  this  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  the  Episfupalian  clergy  by  ntwolutely  pro- 
hibiting die  ancient  mode  of  worship :  so  long  at 
the  Presbyterians  held  sway,  the  open  profession 
of  episcopacy,  in.  the  face  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  waa  as  much  out  of  the  question  a* 
the  open  profession  of  royalisro ;  and  even  after 
Cromwell  and  the  Independents  obtained  ibe  as- 
cendency, popery  and  prelacy,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  specially  exempted  from  the  toleration  grant- 
ed to  all  other  forma  of  Chriatianity. 

On  the  whole,  objectionable  as  waa  much  in  the 
apirit  and  manner  of  the  proceeding,  the  complete 
extinction  of  Preebyteriaaiam  within  the  national 
church,  which  was  the  aim  and  effect  of  the  Act 
of  Uniform!^,  was  probably  in  itself  the  wisest  end 
most  fortunate  policy  tbat  could  have  been  adopted 
in  the  circumstaoces.  Had  it  not  taken  place,  the 
struggle  between  the  two  boatUe  factionB  would  not 
only  have  kept  op  a  rent  io  tbe  edifice  of  ibe  es- 
tablishment, extending  from  its  summit  to  its  base, 
and  widening  every  day,  but,  after  defeating  for 
many  years  ell  the  best  purposes  of  a  natiooal 
church,  would,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  have 
resulted  in  a  still  more  disastrous  expulaion  or  aub- 
jugation  of  Presbyterianism  than  it  now  under- 
went. In  truth,  that  religion  appears  to  have  no 
congeniRlity  with  the  English  mind  sod  character. 
Extraordinary  circamataoces  for  a  short  time  gavs 
it  a  aort  of  feveriah  popularity ;  but.  notwithstand- 
ing the  learning,  piety,  and  other  high  merits  of 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  ministen  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  cborcb  liviogs  io  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  even  the  strong  attachment  of 
their  congregations  to  particnlar  indiridnala  among 
them,  the  country  in  general  had  evidently  become 
disgusted  with  the  dominion  of  the  Directoiy  ind 
the  Assembly  of  Dirines  long  before  the  Restora- 
tion ;  and  the  tumultuous  and  uoiversat  joy  which 
it  showed  when  that  event  promised  to  put  an  end 
to  the  reign  alike  of  Presbytery  and  of  Independ- 
ency Bufficiently  evinced  how  completely,  by  that 
time,  it  had  got  tired  of  both.  When  we  think,  too, 
of  the  ejection  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  in 
1663,  by  tbe  Act  of  Uniformity,  we  ought  not  to 
forget  that,  even  if  they  themselves  had  had  the 
framing  of  the  act,  they  would  most  certainly  have 
made  it  such  as  to  exclude  the  Independents  and 
the  Sectaries — nay,  that  they  woold  only  have  for- 
borne to  attempt  tbe  exclusion  of  tbe  EpiacopalianB, 
too,  because  they  were  not  so  strong  as  when  they 
effected  tfa^  object  some  years  before.  Tbsj 
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coaMt  ID  truth,  expect  little  forbearance  from  those- 
10  whom  thej  irould  have  shown  Done  in  the  SHine 
circa  mstancea — whom  in  other  times  they  had  de- 
nouoced  as  unfit  to  be  sufiered  to  Yaa  in  the  land, 
aod  had  refused  to  tolenita  in  the  most  modest 
public  obMrtanee  of  their  form  of  worship,  although 
DOW  ao  willing  an^  anxious,  if  they  could  have 
done  so  without  an  utter  abaodoDment  of  charac- 
ter and  decency*  to  remain  associated  with  them  in 
the  same  aetional  church  eBtablisbment,  and  to  di- 
vide with  them  its  loa?es  and  fishes. 

As  io  England,  so  also  in  Scotland,  presbytery 
was  put  down  at  the  Restorntion,  and  the  Eprs- 
copalian  church  regatablished  in  more  absotute  su- 
premary  than  it  hnd  ever  before  enjoyed,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  already  fully  detailed  in  the 
preceding  chapter.'  Id  that  part  of  the  island, 
however,  Presbyterian  ism  had  a  hold  over  the 
popular  mind  which  it  never  had  acquired  in  Eng- 
land; and  ita  exttnctioD  there,  in  conaequeace, 
iutaad  of  being  carried  by  the  national  voice,  was 
tu  act  ot  mere  force  and  violence  done  by  the  gov- 
ernment against  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the 
country.  It  was  ao  act  which  a  native  governroent. 
however  anti-popular  in  its  constitution  and  sympa- 
thies, never  woald  have  attempted  ;  for,  even  with 
the  nobility  and  higher  classes  in  Scotland,  the  re- 
establishment  of  episcopacy  was  the  reverse  of 
being  generally  ao  object  of  desire,  jealous  as  they 
were  of  a  church  in  which  they  apprehended  they 
woald  find  a  rival  political  power,  without  being 
attached  to  it  by  any  of  those  bonds  of  habit  and  a 
commoa  interest  which  had  so  long  in  England 
connected  the  church  with  the  aristocracy.  At 
the  same  time,  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  had 
the  whole  field  of  popular  display  and  excitement 
to  itself:  it  continued  to  be  almost  the  only  form 
of  Puritanism  known  there,  notwithstanding  the 
swarms  of  Sectaries  that  overruo  the  neighboring 
kingdom.  Bat,  in  reality,  Scotland  was  now  be- 
come a  mere  province  of  England;  and  the  gor- 
emment  of  the  Intter  country  was  strong  enough 
to  bear  down  the  opposition  of  all  these  adverse 
circumstances,  and  to  set  up  episcopacy  for  a  time 
io  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south. 

In  Ireland,  also,  in  which  episcopacy  had  been 
ibolished  by  the  Long  Parliament,  it  was  now  re- 
stored in  the  same  manner  as  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. On  the  17th  of  May,  1661,  both  Houses  of 
the  Irish  parliament  united  in  a  declaration  of  their 
high  esteem  of  episcopal  government,  and  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  according  to  the  use  of 
the  church  of  Engtand.  In  that  enslaved  country, 
the  change,  which  was  indeed  of  little  interest  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  was  managed,  of 
course,  without  difficulty  or  oppositton  from  any 
quarter. 

The  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  other 
sects  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  episcopal  of- 
fice and  the  ancient  ritual  were  only  placed  in  their 
proper  position  by  being  thus  excluded  from  an  es- 
ublishment  founded  on  principles  to  which,  what- 
ever outward  conformity  they  might  affect,  they 
1  8«t  nau,  f.  US,  tt  H{. 


could  give  no  cordial  or  genuine  assent.  Better  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  national  church,  that  both 
parties  should  stand  out  distinctly  for  what  they 
were,  and  be  openly  divided — nay,  if  it  mast  be, 
opposed — than  that  a  formal,  hollow  union  should 
have  been  patched  up  between  them,  which,  after 
all,  would  have  left  the  one  only  a  lurking  enemy 
or  eating  disease  io  the  boaora  of  the  other,  so  long 
as  it  lasted,  and  which,  that  being  the  case,  could 
hardly  have  lasted  long.  But,  although  disquaH- 
fied  by  the  principles  which  they  conscientiously 
hejd  for  any  real  comprehension  within  the  pale  of 
the  national  church,  the  opponents  of  episcopacy  and 
the  Prayer  Book  were  entitled  to  perfect  freedom 
io  the  profession  of  their  opinions  and  the  observ- 
ance of  their  own  modes  of  worship  out  of  that 
pale;  and  the  policy  of  leaving  them  thus  undisturbed 
would,  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  now 
triumphant  hierarchy,  have  been  as  wise  as  jost 
and  hunuoe.  Another  course,  unfortunately,  was 
adopted,  under  the  influence  of  various  cooperating 
causes.  First,  and  chiefly,  the  great  doctrine  of 
religious  toleration  was  not  in  that  age  generally 
received  or  underatnod  by  any  of  the  great  bodies 
into  which  the  religious  world  was  divided :  on  the 
contrary,  even  those  which  had  suffered  most  from 
persecution  themselves  still  held  it  to  be  a  sacred 
duty  to  employ  coercion,  whenever  they  had  the 
power,  for  putting  down  what  they  considered  to 
be  error  or  heresy — that  is,  to  persecute  othera. 
Jnater  views,  indeed,  had  now  made  considerable 
progress  among  the  Independents  and  some  of  the 
Sectaries,  more  especially  the  Quakera,  disciplined 
OS  they  had  been  by  the  struggle  they  bad  had  to 
maintain,  almost  ever  since  their  firat  appearance, 
for '  the  liberty  of  Worahiping  Ood  according  to 
their  conscience ;  but,  however  for  the  speculn- 
tioos  of  some  individuals  among  them  may  have 
gone,  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  of  the  more  con- 
siderable even  of  these  bodies  had  as  yet  adopted 
the  principle  of  toleration  in  its  full  integrity  and 
comprehensiveness.  The  enlightened  and  intreind 
mind  of  Milton  would  still  have  had  the  law  to  de- 
nounce and  punish  what  be  deemed  the  idolatry  of 
the  Romanists;  and  in  this  notion,  there  is  little 
doubt,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
Protestant  dissenters  or  Non -co nfor mists  of  that 
day  went  along  with  him.  The  Independents, 
however,  except  for  the  few  years  during  which 
they  were  placed  in  a  false  position  by  the  admis- 
sion of  many  of  their  clergymen  under  Cromwell 
to  livings  in  the  churcii,  bad  had  so  far  en  advan- 
tage over  the  Presbyterians  in  learning  this  great 
lesson  of  toleration,  inasmuch  as  they  had  never 
had  their  views  upon  the  subject  confused  or  biassed 
by  looking  to  an  establishment  for  themselves,  the 
object  for  which  the  Presbyterians  had  all  along 
struggled,  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  attain- 
ing it,  as  eagerly  even  as  the  Episcopalians.  The 
utmost  that  the  Independents  had  ever  demanded,  or 
that  their  principles  allowed  them  to  aspire  after,  was 
that  there  should  be  no  established  church  at  all. 
To  such  an  arrangement  as  that  the  Presbyterians 
were  wholly  opposed,  and  would  only  have  been 
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driveD  reluctantly  to  BcqDiesce  in  it,  in  the  most 
adverae  circumstances,  as  still  preferable  to  the  ea- 
tsbtisbmeDt  of  any  other  sect  tfann  their  own.  It 
was  a  principle  with  them  Chat  the  state  was  in 
doty  bound  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  erne 
ehnrcb:  this  general  fHiociple  they  clang  to  at 
leaat  as  Eealoosly  as  the  Epiacopaliaoi ;  they  only 
differed  from  the  Epiecopaliaoa  on  the  qneition  of 
Which  mu  the  true  chnn^  Both  these  great  d»- 
nominatioDB,  therelt>re,  as  we  have  obaerred,  were 
embarraased  and  impeded  io  their  acquisition  of 
correct  viewa  oo  the  labject  of  toleratioD  by  certain 
iDtereats  or  lievn  that  did  not  trouble  the  vision  of 
the  lodepeodenta  or  the  generality  of  the  Secta- 
ries; they  had  to  acquire  not  merely  the  simple 
notion  of  religious  freedom  for  themselves  and  all 
others,  but  the  compBratively  complex  idea  of  per- 
fect toleration  or  religious  freedom  for  others  com- 
bined with  an  establishment  for  tliemselveB.  They, 
as  well  as  the  other  descriptions  of  diasebten.  with 
whom  they  were  now  driven  by  their  common  aof- 
feriogs  in  some  degree  to  make  common  cause, 
were  most  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  refistRblished 
Episcopalian  church  throughout  the  reigo  of  Charles 
II.;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  beliere 
that,  if  the  satne  power  bad  been  in  their  own 
hands  Uiat  waa  then  placed  in  that  of  their  ad- 
Tersaries,  they  would  have  employed  it  at  ail  more 
mildly.  Fersecntioo,  or,  as  they  designed  it,  the 
suppression  and  extirpation  of  error  by  force,  if  noth- 
ing else  would  do,  waa  still  their  principle  as  much 
as  it  was  that  of  the  Eptscopatinos.  It  was,  indeed, 
still  the  popular  and  national  feelinjc;  for,  after  all, 
nothing  is  more  incontestible  than  that  all  the  se- 
vere laws  which  were  passed  against  non-conform- 
ity, between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolation, 
were  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  miyori^  of  all  classes  of  the  English  popula- 
tion. 

These  laws,  and  the  sufferings  to  which  they  sub- 
jected papists  and  Protestant  dissenters  alike,  have 
been  neceasarily  detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  in  the 
general  history  of  the  period,  of  which  they  consti- 
tute a  priooipet  part;  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecea- 
mry  to  go  over  them  again  here.  But  it  will  be 
found  that,  througjbont  the  whole  course  of  this  leg- 
islation, the  House  of  Commons,  the  representative 
of  the  general  voice  of  the  commonity,  constantly 
outran  the  court  and  the  government — nay,  repeat- 
edly urged  them  forward,  when  they  would  have 
turjied  back,  in  the  career  of  coercion  and  persecu- 
tion. While  the  court,  in  fact,  was  inclined  toward 
a  tolerant  policy  by  its  secret  regard  for  the  Catho- 
lics, the  parliament  and  the  nation  were  hurried  in 
the  opposite  direction,  not  only  by  their  dread  and 
tutred  of  popery,  but  also,  to  a  coDsiderabte  degree, 
by  a  dislike  of  Pnritaoiam,  Presbyterian  ism,  Inde- 
pendency, sectarianism,  and  all  kinds  of  Protestant 
disaent  or  non-conformity.  The  national  hatred  of 
popeiy  was  a  feeling  that,  having  been  first  excited 
by  the  great  religiona  struggle  of  the  preceding  eeo- 
tniy,  and  having  been  fostered  and  strengthened  by 
the  whole  course  of  events  thronghoot  the  reign  of 
]£liiabetfa,  till  it  was  inflamed  to  fury  by  the  .affiiir 


4}f  the  gunpowder- plot  in  the  beginning  of  that  of 
James,  had  been  since  deepened  and  diffused  by  a 
succession  of  influencing  causes,  which,  diverse  »ai 
sometimes  even  contradictory  as  they  may  have  been 
in  their  character  and  operation  in  other  respects 
had,  by  means  of  this  very  diversi^r  and  contradic- 
tion, cooperated  here.  First  came  th*  rise  and 
spread  of  Puritanism ;  then  the  coateat,  once  re- 
ligioas  and  politica],  vrith  the  ArniiniaBiBni  and  semi- 
popery  of  the  eatablished  church  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  and  Laud,  followed  as  it  wu  by  the  c(hu- 
plete  subjugation  boA  of  popery  and  prelacy  under 
the  Commonwealth;  and  then,  last  of  all,  Uie  anti- 
puritanical  reaction  which  took  place  at  the  Res- 
toration, and  its  speedy  combination,  in  coosequenre 
of  the  messures  of  the  court,  with  what  was  al 
once  a  vehement  anti-popish  feeling  and  an  almost 
equally  strong  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  established 
church-  For  herein  lay  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  state  of  things  ia  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  their  state  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  :  in  the 
former  the  established  church  made  common  cause 
with  the  court ;  in  the  latter  it  more  wisely  took  op 
a  position  of  its  own.  And  every  thing  that  fell  oat, 
from  the  Reatoration  to  the  Revdution,  eoatribnted 
to  strengthen  that  position.  The  univenal  weari- 
ness and  dngnst  with  tile  gloom  and  severities  of 
Puritanism,  and  tiie  extnvagancM  of  the  rampant 
sects,  had  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  Uie  restored 
hierarchy  io  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the 
first,  placed  on  which  it  was  at  leaat  secure,  for 
many  years  to  come,  from  being  again  overthrowa 
by  either  Presbytery  or  Independency.  But  the  no- 
popularity  of  Puritanism  did  not  make  popular  itt 
extreme  opposUe,  popery:  if  there  had  been  any 
tendency  to  that  result,  the  alliance  formed  with 
popery  by  the  court  would  have  effectually  checked 
it.  That  alliance  made  popery  as  on  popular  as  Puri- 
tanism. Fortunately  for  the  established  church,  il 
saw  this,  and  took  the  course  which  interest,  if  not 
also  principle,  pointed  out  in  the  cirenDistaoces. 
Notwithstsnding  its  habitnal  and  cfaarnctMistic  grav- 
itation toward  the  courts  and  even  abnadaiice  of 
ultra-loyalty  in  the  way  of  talk  and  fHvfession,  it 
kept  steadily  aloof  from  coalescing  wi^  or  connte- 
naociog  the  popery  of  the  court,  taking  part  in  this 
respect,  not  indeed  noisily  or  violently,  bat  yet  sub- 
stantially and  firmly,  with  the  most  resolute  sectkw 
of  the  parlismeotary  and'  popular  opposition.  Dex- 
terously availing  itself  of  its  peculiar  facilities  as  i 
sort  of  midway  or  neutral  religion,  oscillating  rather 
than  fixed  between  the  two  extremes  of  popery  and 
Puritanism,  it  now  took  care  to  keep  sofSciently  be- 
fore the  public  eye  its  ooo-identity  with  the  one  si 
well  as  with  the  other.  By  the  attitude  which  it 
thus  assumed  as  the  opponent  instead  of  the  ally  of 
popery,  the  established  church  gathered  around  it. 
aibsr  the  Restoratioa,  an  extent  and  warmth  pop- 
ular attachment  such  as  it  had  never  before  enjoy- 
ed. It  was  the  refuge  and  oberisfaed  palladium  at 
once  of  all  who  hated  Puritanism  and  of  all  who 
dreaded  popery — that  is  to  say,  of  neariy  the  whole 
nation,  including  the  great  majority  even  of  the  Pnri- 
tana  and  papists  dieroselves ;  for  it  was  one  of 
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the  mnin  adraDtagea  of  the  positioo  occnpied  by  the 
Mtablished  chorcb,  that,  Trhile  standing  dissociated 
from  aod  opposed  to  each  of  these  extreme  parties, 
it  yet  secared  to  itself  the  sapport  of  both,  each 
looking  opoQ  it  as  iIb  strongest  bulwark  agaiost  the 
other.  Had  there  been  any  apprehensioo  of  anoth- 
er iDnodetion  of  Presbytery  or  Independency,  the 
papists  wonld  undoubtedly  have  joined  with  the 
establisbment  in  the  endeavor  to  stem  that  torrent. 
Ka  things  actually  went,  the  danger  or  fear  was  not 
of  the  retnrn  of  Presbytery,  but  of  the  return  of 
popery  ;  and  we  bare  seen  what  took  place.  The 
established  church  took  up  its  station  in  the  van  of 
what  was  as  much  a  battle  for  the  civil  as  for  the 
religious  liberties  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  whole 
country  rallied  around  it.  Equally  without  as  within 
the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons,  all  the  great 
denomioations  of  the  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
more  especially  the  Presbyterians — the  most  con- 
siderable of  them  all — forgot  every  thing  but  that 
aversion  to  popery  which  was  common  to  them  with 
the  establishment — their  differences  with  it  alike  as 
to  discipline  and  as  to  doctrine — their  old  struggle 
with  and  triumph  over  it — their  recent  persecutions 
aod  sufferings  under  it — and  willingly  gave  their 
consent  to  any  laws,  to  any  measures,  by  which  the 
common  foe  might  be  crushed  or  cramped,  nay, 
clamored  in  some  iostances  for  disabUng  and  coer- 
cive enactments  against  the  papists,  although  they 
themselves,  the  Protestant  Non-conformists,  should 
in  some  degree  be  disqualified  along  with  them.  All 
this,  as  we  have  said,  placed  the  established  church 
upon  a  rock  of  strength  such  as  it  had  never  stood 
upon  since  the  Reformation.  It  was  by  far  the  most 
popular  of  the  national  institutions  ;  the  crown,  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  would, 
any  one  of  tbem,  in  an  encounter  with  it,  have  gone 


to  the  wait ;  in  regard  to  each  and  all  of  these  other 
powers  in  the  state,  the  tide  of  the  popular  favor 
ebbed  and  flowed  during  the  whole  of  the  reigns  of 
the  two  last  Stnarts  as  the  established  church  stood 
affected  or  gave  the  signal.  It  is  remarkable  bow 
much  misgoTemment  in  every  other  way,  how  long 
and  various  a  course  of  despotism  and  oppression, 
the  nation  endured  without  being  roused  to  any 
strenuous  or  general  effort  to  right  itself,  till  tbd 
church  was  attacked.  The  persecution  of  the  Non- 
conformists, both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  al- 
though  in  the  latter  country  that  waa  a  war  against 
the  great  body  of  the  population,  produced  even 
there  only  some  petty  local  revolts,  the  miserable 
efforts  of  utter  bewilderment  and  despair,  which  the 
government  crushed  with  a  few  squadrons  of  horse ; 
the  profligate  and  disgraceful  misadmiDistration  of 
public  affairs  throughout  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
reign  of  Charles,  including  the  actual  abrogation  of 
the  constitution  by  the  extinction  of  parliamentary 
election,  provoked  nothing  beyond  some  little  tem- 
porary efferveaceoce ;  the  avowed  Catholicism  and 
arbitrary  principles  with  which  James  began  his 
reign  called  forth  no  general  resistance,  altbongh 
two  simultaneous  foreign  invasions  gave  the  signal 
and  led  the  way  ;  even  the  atrocities  of  Judge  Jeff- 
reys, which  made  the  land  a  shambles,  and  turned 
the  law  itself  into  the  bloodiest  of  tyrannies,  awoke 
only  groans,  and  unuttered  curses,  and  thoughts  of 
revenge  ;  but  the  imprisonment  of  the  seven  bishops 
at  once  breughk  about  a  revolution.  Truly,  the  es- 
tablished church  stood  in  a  different  position  now 
from  that  which  it  occupied  when  the  ten  pro- 
testing bishops  were  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  December,  1641,  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  long  drama  which  was  now  arrived  at 
its  last. 


BoTBWBLi.  Bbidoe,  nhere  the  Scotch  Cnvenniiien  w«k  Aeftnttd,  33d  June.  16(9.    From  an  Oricina]  Dmwliig. 
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Lord  Cl&kihdch.  From  a  Picture  In  the  Bodtelu  Ltbrair*  OzfM. 

DniK  or  Lacdbrdalk.  From  a  Plctare  by  BIt  Peter  Lelf. 

Eabl  or  HALir&x.  Fiom  an  ADOoynioai  Print. 

Eaxl  or  BDHoiRLiHD.  From  n  Picture  by  Carlo  HaratlL 

fiiK  H.  Halb.   From  a  PIciutb  tn  I.localn'i  Inn. 

Jditici  CaoKB.  From  a  Print  by  Vau|hui. 


CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS. 


HE  restoration  of  the 
monnrcliy,  in  1660, 
wns  held  to  be  Hlao 
the  restoration  of  all 
the  ancient  laws  down 
to  the  last  act  of  parlin- 
ineut  to  which  Charles 
1.  had  given  his  assent, 
in  the  ububI  form,  im- 
mediately before  his 
leaving  London,  in 
January,  1642.'  All 
the  legislation  of  the 
Buccessive  parliaments 

>  Sea  ante,  p.  SS7. — Tfaa  list  act  pasiecl  bj  C)iur1e«  1.  wai  the  IS 
Car.  I.,  cap.  37,  entitled,  "  For  the  further  ■Orancemeut  oT  an  cffactual 


and  governments  that  had  subsisted  since  that  datr 
was  considered  to  be  annulled  and  swept  away  hj 
the  single  fact  of  the  return  of  the  king.  In  truth, 
however,  the  republican  legislation,  which  was  that 
suddenly  all  repealed  at  once,  was  much  less  cod- 
aiderable  in  amount,  and  also  in  importance,  tluin 
would  readily  be  anspected  either  from  the  number 
of  years  during  which  the  ancient  constituUoa  of 

and  ipeedy  reduclion  or  the  Rebel*  in  Ireland  to  the  obediipea  ol  bi> 
Majeity  and  the  Crown  of  EoBland  to  which  bii  anenl  «u  (m> 
S4ih  December,  1641.  We  do  not  know  opon  what  principle  ibe  Rk* 
onl  ComrainioDen,  in  their  edition  of  the  Statute*  of  the  Realm,  ban. 
contrary  to  their  uniform  practice  eliewhere,  printed  al  full  Jcnfiii 
■mong  the  piWic  act*  of  tbi*  parliament  the  met  for  the  allaindei  •* 
the  Earl  of  Straflbnl.  the  title  of  which  thej  alao  aflerwanj  fi'*  i" 
their  li«t  of  privalt  act*.  Nor  doe*  it  appear  why  thaj  hf»^'<i  '< 
"  Chapter  iiiTiii."  It  receiTcd  the  ra^al  aMent  on  the  lOtb  of  M17, 
IMl. 
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ibe  iDpreme  gorernment  had  been  io  abeyance,  or 
from  the  «t0Dt  of  tbe  change  tbnC  bad  been  made 
in  one  or  two  leading  particulan.  One  reason  of 
tbis  wai,  that  iDany  of  the  most  important  of  the 
rBforma  or  innoTations  vrged  by  the  hang  Parlia- 
oieDt  had  been  carried  by  them  before  their  final 
qDHrrel  with  tbe  late  king,  aod  had  been  regaUrly 
estdblished  by  statutes  passed  in  tbe  niaal  form. 
TliU  was  the  case  with  the  prevention  of  the  in- 
tormiaston  of  parliameDts  for  more  than  three 
years — with  the  regolation  of  the  privy  coodciI, 
■ad  the  abolitioo  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber — 
with  the  extiDction  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission 
~with  the  declaration  of  the  illegality  of  ship- 
moDey — with  the  reform  of  the  Stannary  Courts 
—with  the  Umitation  of  the  forest  laws — with  the 
abrogilUoa  of  the  old  law  or  custom  compelling 
persons  to  receive  knighthood — and  with  the  ejec- 
lioo  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  privy  council,  aod  of  all  churchmen  whatever 
from  offices  of  temporal  autboiity  or  jurisdiction. 
After  these  cbaoges,  and  Uie  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  the  church,  and  tho  House  of  Itorda, 
in  which  the  Revolution  mainly  consisted,  the  few 
other  changes  that  were  made  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament and  ita  successori  were  extremely  insig- 
niRcant. 

The  successive  '<  shiftings  "  of  the  supreme  aa- 
thority  from  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Psrlinment 
till  tbe  termination  of  the  Pro[f  clorate  have  been 
dtHted  by  Hobbes,  in  a  passage  of  his  Behemoth, 
with  his  characteristic  precision  : — First,  from 
1640  to  1648,  when  tbe  king  was  murdered,  the 
SDTereigDty  was  disputed  between  King  Charles  the 
First  and  the  Presbyterian  parliament. — Secondly, 
from  1646  to  1653  tbe  power  was  in  that  part  of 
the  parliament  which  voted  the  trial  of  tbe  kiog, 
and  declared  ^lemselves,  without  king  or  House  of 
Lords,  to  have  the  supreme  authority  of  England 
and  Ireland.  For  there  were  in  the  Loog  Par- 
liament two  factiooB,  the  Fresbyteriao  aod  tbe 
ladepeodent :  tbe  former  whereof  sought  only  the 
■ubjection  of  the  king,  not  his  destruction  directly; 
Ibe  latter  sought  directly  his  destruction ;  and  this 
part  is  that  which  was  called  tho  Rump. — Thirdly, 
from  April  the  20th  to  July  the  4tb,  the  supreme 
power  was  io  the  hands  of  a  council  of  state  con- 
alituied  by  Cromwell. — Fourthly,  from  July  the  4th 
to  December  the  12th  of  tbe  sRroe  year,  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  men  called  unto  it  by  Cromwell,  whom 
be  termed  men  of  fidelity  and  integrity,  and  made 
them  a  parliament,  which  was  called,  in  contempt 
of  one  of  the  members,  Bareboae's  Parliament. — 
Fifthly,  from  December  the  12th,  1653,  to  Septem- 
ber the  3d,  1658,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  with  the  title  of  Protector. — Sixthly, 
from  September  the  3d,  1658,  to  April  the  25th, 
1659,  Richard  Cromwell  had  it  as  successor  to  his 
father — Seventhly,  from  April  tbe  25th,  1659,  to 
May  the  7th  of  the  same  year,  it  was  nowhere. — 
Kighthly,  from  May  tbe  7th.  1639,  the  Rump,  which 
was  turned  out  of  doors  in  1653,  recovered  it  again, 
aod  shall  lose  it  again  to  a  committee  of  safety,  aod 
■gaio  recover  it|  aod  again  lose  it  to  tbe  right  own- 


er." The  Romp  was  turned  out  the  secood  time, 
by  Lambert  and  tbe  council  of  officers,  on  the  13di 
of  October ;  from  which  time  the  governmeot  was 
in  the  committee  of  safe^  till  the  restoration  of 
the  Rump  on  the  S6Ui  of  December.  The  mem- 
bers excladed  io  1648  were  restored  to  their  seats, 
by  Mook,  on  the  Slst  of  Febrnary,  1660.  The 
Long  Parliament,  tiina  reestablished,  sat  till  the 
16th  of  March;  and  the  next  parliament,  which 
restored  tbe  king,  commonly  called  the  Convention 
Parliament,  met  on  the  S5th  of  April. 

Tbe  laws  made  by  these  various  governments 
being,  as  we  have  observed,  on  tbe  reestablish ment 
of  the  monarchy  held  to  be  no  laws  at  all,  do  not 
appear  among  the  collected  statutes  of  tbe  realm ; 
and  they  have  received  very  little  attention  from 
any  of  our  legal  historians.  The  royalists,  indeed, 
have  been  accused  of  a  design  or  a  desire  to  sup- 
press altogether  tbe  legal  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth :  Ckirendoo  is  said  to  have  proposed  at  the 
council-table  to  destroy  all  the  puUic  docnmeots 
connected  with  that  period;  but  if  the  intention 
of  coocealing  the  proceedings  of  the  repnblican 
parliamentB  from  the  knowledge  o(  posterity  was 
ever  eotertaioed,  there  was  no  danger  of  such  an 
attempt  being  successfully  made.  If  all  the  papers 
and  psrcbments  in  the  public  offices  bad  been  given 
to  tbe  flames,  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  other 
public  traosBCtions  of  tbe  twenty  yeara  from  1640 
to  1660  would  have  remained  on  record  in  many 
other  forms.  Besides  the  numerous  histories,  mem- 
oirs, dinrnnis  or  newspapers,  aod  other  coteinpo- 
rary  productions  of  the  press,  which  had  already 
spread  the  knowledge  of  them  over  the  world, 
laborious  trabscri tiers,  like  Rusbworth  and  Thur- 
loe,  and  pains-taking  diarists,  such  as  Wbiteloclf 
aod  Burtoot  had  already  stored  up  the  amplest  de- 
tails of  every  thing  material  that  had  been  done, 
written,  and  spoken,  in  parlmment  and  out  of  it,  by 
thoae  concerned  in  public  affairs  during  that  period. 
The  acta  aod  ordioances  of  the  legislature  bad  all 
been  printed  and  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  -by 
authority,  at  the  time  when  they  were  passed ; 
and  all  those  of  importance  had  been,  besides,  pre- 
served io  the  two  collections  of  Husband  aod  Sco- 
bell,  both  published  io  tbe  time  of  tbe  Common- 
wealth.* 

By  far  tbe  larger  portion  even  of  Scobell's  Col- 
lection, which  professes  to  contain  only  such  acts 
and  ordtnaoces  as  remained  of  importance  at  the 
time  when  it  was  published,  all  those  of  a  merely 
temporary  character  being  discarded,' consists  either 

>  Coltcction  of  til  Ike  Public  Orders  and  DMlamieu  of  both  flnnte* 
of  PaTlianent,  ffon  March  IB,  IMS,  to  Dccembar,  IftM:  bj  EJwud 
IfnsbBiki]  (Prinler  to  tbe  PBTliameul).    Folio.    Loa.  IH6. 

Ccilti^clion  of  Aet»  and  Orditianrea  of  General  Vw  made  in  tbe 
Parliament  bcifia  and  held  at  Weitmmiter,  the  thiid  da;  of  Ndtcdi- 
bei,  IHO,  and,  unce,  unto  the  adjoumnient  of  tbe  Parliament  began 
•nd  boldea  the  ITth  of  Scptamber,  1096,  and  Ibnnerlj  pulilmhed  ia 
print ;  bj  Henry  Srobel),  eaq..  Clerk  oT  the  ParliaDWDt :  printed  by 
ipecial  (iriirr  of  Parliamant.    Fulio.    I^o.  lOSB. 

)  SiTobell  tells  UD,  in  hii  Prc^ice,  that  hia  6nt  intention  waa  to  have 
collericU  all  the  acta  and  orJioanrei  which  had  heea  maile  and  pnb- 
Itihed  IB  print  from  the  beginninc  of  tha  LoDg  Parlianient ;  bat,  he 
add*, "  upon  the  paraaal  of  all  thoae  arte  and  urdinaneea,  I  foond  Oimm 
veTj  nnnieruiia,  and  tha  roejor  part  (ripocially  fiDn  tha  jear  IS4t  tii 
1648]  oceaaiaBMl  hj  and  haiiof  rafcrcDue  to  the  lata  truublea  ani  the 
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uf  legislatioa  of  the  most  objnctioDnble,  or,  Rt  loQit, 
qaestionable  kind,  or  of  matter  not  iavolving;  Boy 
thing  that  can  properly  be  called  a  principle  of  legis- 
lation at  alt;  acts  for  the  raising  of  anbaidies,  con- 
tributions, loans,  and  other  taxation  and  money  acta ; 
acta  fur  the  raising  and  proviaioniDg  of  forces;  acts 
for  setiaeatrating  the  estates  of  delinquents,  and  for 
the  BHie  of  the  property  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
church ;  acts  for  the  regalation  of  printing- — that  'm 
to  say,  for  die  astabliihineiit  of  a  eenionhip  of  die 
press;  acta  for  the  pharisakal  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  &e.,  &c.  Mixed  with  dieae  are  m  number 
of  coraroereial  regulatkniB — among  tiie  rest  the  firat 
navigatioD  act — already  noticed  in  onr  accoaot  of 
the  national  industry  in  the  Inst  Book>  The  new 
impost  of  the  excise' also  produced  several  Tolumin- 
ous  acts.* 

Of  all  that  is  of  any  value  or  permanent  inter- 
est in  what  remains  an  account  may  be  given  in  a 
very  few  sentences.  It  is  impossible,  after  an  ex- 
amination of  the  legislative  remains  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  to  refuse  assent  to  what  has  been  af- 
firmed by  a  distinguished  modern  historian  of  the 
constitution: — "It  may  be  said,  I  think,  with  not 
greater  severity  than  tmth.  that  scarce  two  or  three 
public  acts  of  justice,  hamanity,  or  geoemsily,  and 
very  few  of  political  wisdom  or  courage,  are  record- 
ed of  them  from  their  qnarrel  vrith  the  king  to  their 
expulsion  by  Cromwell."*  In  truth,  the  crreiim- 
stancea  in  which  the  several  republican  parlmroenta 
and  governments  were  all  placed  were  such  as  al- 
most to  preclude  any  attempt  at  legislation,  except 
for  the  moment.  Till  the  execution  of  the  king,  the 
war  or  the  work  of  fruitless  negotiation  left  them 
scarcely  any  time  for  remoter  cares.  No  sooner 
*08  the  war  of  arms  over  than  the  war  of  factions 
commenced ;  and  that  was  put  an  end  to  or  suspend- 
ed only  by  the  despotism — the  necessary  despotism, 
we  believe— of  the  Protectorate.  After  that,  all  the 
genius  and  vigor  even  of  Cromwell  was  required  to 
enable  him  merely  to  keep  his  sent;  till,  at  his  death, 
the  vessel  of  the  state,  amid  uoivenal  confnaion  and 
uproar,  began  to  fall  to  pieces,  like  a  ship  that  had 
struck  upon  a  rock. 

It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  the  only  real  re- 
forms of  the  biw  that  were  made  in  the  time  of  the 
CommonweiiUli  were  the  following  : — 

By  an  act  passed  in  November,  1650,  it  was  di- 
rected that  all  report  books  of  the  resoluiiona  of 
judges,  and  other  books  of  Ihe  law  of  England, 
should  be  translated  into  the  English  tongue,  and 

MBnoBiii^  of  the  wu ;  loinc  of  wTiirh  had  their  de  terminal  ion  M  tonn 
BB  ihry  were  pat  in  eipcutinn ;  othcn  of  no  long  cuntinunnce,  but  for 
th«  present  eraergciiey  :  bihI,  among  the  reit,  miti;  wore  tampormry 
and  lon^  lince  eipireil,  Bod  nut  a  few  retpecting  onlj  [nrticiilar  per 
MDB,  plaer>,  or  omuiims.  which,  if  printed,  would  havB  iwelled  tins 
bnok,  and  hivo  been  of  little  or  no  uno  other  than  to  preserve  the  inim- 
ory  of  what  wai  done  in  thiao  limei  tipoa  eiigenciPi,  the  metnorial 
whereof  will  Im  continued  in  a  grrat  uieusure  by  the  Ixiiiks  foimti\y 
printed,  and  yet  extant  in  parttcuhir  hnudi.  He  Ihrrcfure  "  determiiu>il 
to  laj  aiida  all  anch  acta  and  onlinanrei  as  had  mle  relation  to  tho 
then  preaent  timei,  and  particular  frrasioiii,  and  auch  aa  respected 
•luue  one  or  a  few  countiea,  ritici,  towns,  gamiona,  or  pernoni  only, 
together  with  auch  as  rr  fir  a  limited  time,  and  an  aipiied  without 
heinf  continued  or  rerinil."  Uf  ail  theie  h«  giTea  only  a  catalogue 
iif  the  title*. 

>  Mee  ante,  pp.  339-5.13.  *  See  anlc,  p.  911. 
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that  all  such  books  as  should  be  printed  after  the  Ist 
of  January  aosuiog  should  be  in  the  En^isb  tongue 
only.  And  be  it  further  enacted,"  continues  the 
statute,  "by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and 
after  the  first  return  of  Easter  term,  which  shall  be  in 
the  year  1651,  all  writs,  process  and  returns  there- 
of, and  all  pleadings,  rales,  orders,  iodietmenta,  in- 
quisitions, certificates,  and  all  patents,  oommiaMons, 
records,  jodgmentSi  statotea,  recogniEaDceai  nUb, 
eotrles,  and  pneeedioga  of  coorts-leet,  courta-bar- 
OD,  and  customary  courts,  and  all  proceediogs  what* 
Boever  in  any  courts  of  justice  wiUiio  this  common- 
wealth, and  which  concern  the  law  and  admintstra- 
tioo  of  justice,  shall  be  io  the  English  toogoe  only, 
and  not  in  Latin  or  French,  or  any  other  laDguage 
than  English,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  heretofore 
to  the  contrary  notwithBtandiog.  And  that  the  same 
and  every  of  them  shall  be  written  in  ^  ordinary, 
usual,  and  legible  hand  and  character,  and  not  ia 
any  hand  commonly  called  court-hand."  *  The  trftm- 
tation  of  the  old  report  books,  though  specially  com- 
mitted by  a  subsequent  act  to  a  board  composed  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commous,  Uie  Jurds 
commissiooers  of  the  great  seal,  &c.,'  was  never  ex- 
ecuted. The  use  of  Engfish,  and  of  the  common 
character,  in  law  proceedings,  after  faaviog  been 
given  up  at  the  Restoration,  was  again  eoforeed  in 
1730  by  the  statute  4  Geo.  II.,  c.  S6;  but  the  iddo- 
vatioD  has  oot  been  universally  i^iprovecl  of.  Black- 
stone  endeavors  to  make  out  that  it  has  beeo  attend- 
ed with  various  ioeonveDieoces.' 

Another  act  of  the  year  1650  abolished  the  fee 
called  damage  cleer,  or  damna  elerieorum,  which 
was  originally  a  gratuity  given  to  the  prothonotaries 
of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer,  and  their  clerks,  for  drawing  special 
writs  and  pleadings,  and  which  had  become  an  as- 
sessment of  a  certain  portion  of  all  damages  ex- 
ceeding five  marks  recovered  in  any  of  these  courts, 
which  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  chief 
officer  of  the  court  before  he  could  have  execution. 
This  reform  was  also  reSnacted  iu  1665  by  the  stat- 
ute of  17  Car.  II.,  e.  6. 

In  August)  1653,  an  important  act  was  passed  es- 
tablishing in  every  parish  a  register  of  marriages, 
births,  and  burials,  to  be  chosen  1^  the  lohalutRnt 
householders,  and  allowing  marriages  to  be  solem- 
nized before  justices  of  the  peace,  and  by  a  mere 
declaration  of  the  parties  that  they  took  each  other 
for  husband  and  wife.  The  act  further  declared 
that  no  mnrriage  otherwise  celebrated  after  the 
29th  of  September  ensuing  should  be  held  or  ac- 
counted a  marriage  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land; but  this  clause  was  repealed  in  1656.*  The 
CommonweHlth  law  of  marriage,  therefore,  in  th«> 
state  in  which  it  was  finally  left,  may  be  considered 
as  the  same  in  principle  with  that  estaUished  by  the 
act  passed  for  the  relief  of  dissenters  in  1836.  The 
machinery  provided  for  the  registration  of  hirtlu>, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  by  the  act  of  1653,  could 
liave  been  of  little  or  no  use. 

1  Scobell,  Part  it.,  p,  US. 

*  Hid.,  p.  194.    The  act  waa  paawd  m  the  Otb  «f  April,  MSI. 
■  Com.,  Hi.  351,  m       «  Sm  Scoban,  Patt.      19.  fl»  nd  m 
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Id  March,  1654,  ao  act  was  publisbed  by  the  lord 
protector  aod  his  council,  prohibiting  cock-mntcbes ; 
aad  ID  Jane,  the  same  year,  another,  probibiting 
i-balieages  to  fight  duels,  on  pain  of  the  offender 
being  committed  to  prison  for  six  moatbs,  and  being 
bound  in  recognisances  to  be  of  good  behavior  for  a 
a  year  thereafter.  A  elaaae  of  this  latter  act  also 
prohibited  the  use  of  provoliing  words  or  gerturea, 
directing  that  any  person  so  ofTendlng  might  be  in- 
dicted at  the  jail  delivety  or  general  seaaiona  of  the 
peace ;  and,  if  fbnnd  guilty,  bonnd  to  good  behavior, 
fined,  and,  moreover,  compelled  to  mnka  reparation 
to  the  party  wronged,  as  to  the  jodge  or  justices 
Bhootd  seem  meet,  •'□poo  consideration  hsd  both 
of  the  quality  of  the  person  injared  and  the  oReose 
committed."'  The  principle  of  this  enactment  has 
been  partially  adopted  in  the  Inte  new  police  bill. 

Among  the  last  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  had 
been  a  vote  (carried  on  the  19th  of  August,  1653, 
46  to  38  against  Oroniwell  and  bis  party)  shol- 
iihing  the  Court  of  Chancery.  No  act.  however, 
seems  to  have  been  foanded  upon  this  reaolation.* 
Boi  in  AngiMt,  1654,  Cromwell  and  his  cooncil  pro- 
nralgated  an  act  for  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
CoQit  of  Chancery,  and  regulatiog  the  proceedings 
^rein.  It  coniiata  of  sixty-seven  clauses,  together 
iritb  a  table  of  fees.  This  act,  in  the  framing  of 
which  he  had  not  been  eonsnlted,  so  much  otTended 
Whitetock,  the  chief  commissioner  of  tbe  great  seal, 
that  he  resigned  bis  office. 

An  ordiDRnce  abolishing  the  court  of  wards  and 
liveries  bad  been  passed  by  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mona  on  the  24tb  of  February,  1645;  but  it  seems 
to  have  taken  no  effect:  the  government  bad  still 
coDtinoed  to  collect  the  dues  of  wardship,  A:c.,  as 
had  been  done  before  the  abolition  of  the  monar- 
chy.^ In  the  end  of  1656,  however,  the  BaretMines 
Parliament,  "for  the  further  establishing  and  con- 
firming" the  former  ordinance,  enacted  »that  tbe 
conrt  of  WBi^s  and  liveries,  and  all  wardships,  liver- 
isi,  primer-aeizins,  and  onstrelemaina,  and  all  oth- 
er chaises  incident  and  arising  for  or  by  reason  of 
uy  Bocfa  tenure,  wardship,  livery,  prtmer^aeiain,  or 
onstrelemaina,  be  taken  away"  from  the  said  94th 
of  February.  1645;  "and  that  all  homnge,  fines, 
licenses,  aeizures,  pardons  for  alienation  incident  or 
wising  for  or  by  reason  of  wardship,  livery,  primer- 
seizin,  or  oustrelemain,  and  all  other  charges  inci- 
dent thereonto,  be  likewise  taken  awny"  from  the 
tame  date;  and  that  all  tenures  in  caprte  and  by 
knight's  service  of  tbe  late  king  or  any  other  per- 
son, and  all  tenures  by  aoccage  in  chief,  be  taken 
Bvay;  and  all  teoBres  turned  into  free  and  com- 
nMin  Boccage,"  from  the  lame  date.  The  wonder 
is  tbat  diis  abolition  of  the  feudal  dues  formerly  ap- 
pertaiDing  to  the  crown  should  have  been  so  long 
deferred.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation  tbat,  not- 
«ith«tanding  this  apparently  sweeping  destruction 
of  feudalism,  all  heriots  and  other  feudal  dues  pay- 
able to  mean  (that  is,  intermediate)  lords  or  other 

■  9^  Scetell,  Pwl  ii.,  p.  32D. 

*  TIm  (Ola  ■■  noticwl  id  tba  Joarula  cif  the  Home,  bql  no  tnre  nf 
ittpmnin  Scobell. 

'  nia,  p.  511.  Them  ii  nn  nantioB  nf  tb«  ordiniBM  nl  1M5  in 
''tvten,  ettlier  anMMif  hia  pniit«d  or  in  hia  liat  of  aspriiilcU  act^ 


private  persons  were  reserved,  and  ordered  to  be 
still  paid  as  usual.'  By  another  act  of  this  parlia- 
ment, purveyance  and  compositions  for  parveyance 
were  taken  sway.*  Both  these  reforms  were  re- 
enacted  after  the  Restoration,  by  the  statute  12 
Car.  II.,  cap.  24. 

We  may  here  also  mentioa,  as  it  would  seem  to 
have  escaped  notice,  a  clause  in  an  act  for  the  reg- 
olation  of  officers  of  the  navy  and  eostonu,  passed 
in  Jannaiy,  1646,  by  which  all  taking  of  fees  from 
merchants  or  others'  by  officers  of  tbe  easterns  la 
abdisbed,  and  compensation  ordered  to  be  made  to 
them  by  an  increase  of  their  BalHries.'  The  princi- 
ple of  this  enactment  has  been  adopted  in  several 
recent  statutes. 

The  introduction  of  new  trials  has  been  dated 
fi'om  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  •'There  are 
instances,"  says  Blackstone,  «'in  tbe 'Year  Books 
of  tbe  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Heory  IV.,  and  Hen- 
ry VII.,  of  judgments  being  stayed  (even  after  a 
trial  at  bar)  and  new  renirea  awarded,  because  tbe 
jury  had  ate  and  drank  without  consent  of  the  judge, 
and  because  the  plainttflT  had  privately  given  a  paper 
to  a  jury  man  before  he  was  sworn.  And  upon  these 
the  chief  jastice,  Glynn,  in  1656,  grounded  the  first 
precedent  that  ia  reported  in  our  books  for  granting 
a  new  trial  upon  account  of  excessive  dsmages  given 
by  the  jury;  apprehending,  with  reason,  that  noto- 
rioQs  partiality  in  the  jurors  was  a  principal  species 
of  misbehavior.  A  few  years  before,  a  practice  took 
place  in  the  Common  Pleas  of  granting  new  trials 
upon  the  mere  certificate  of  the  judge  (unfortified 
by  any  report  of  tbe  evidence)  that  tbe  verdict  bad 
passed  against  bis  opinion ;  though  Chief  Justice 
Rolle  (who  allowed  of  new  trials  in  case  of  mislie- 
havior,  aurprise,  or  fraud,  or  if  tbe  verdict  was  no- 
toriously contrary  to  evidence)  refused  to  adopt  that 
practice  in  the  Court  of  King's  Beach."* 

It  is  believed,  also,  that  another  very  important 
alteration  in  our  judicial  procedure — the  tntrodoc- 
tion  of  special  juries — can  oot  be  traced  beyond  die 
Commonwealth.  The  eariiest  instances  we  have  met 
with  are  about  the  same  date  with  the  above-men- 
tioned first-reported  new  trial. 

At  the  same  time  tbat  tbe  Convention  House  of 
Commens  assembled,  in  the  end  of  April,  1660,  the 
few  Presbyterian  peers  who  had  constituted  the 
House  of  Lords  when  it  was  abolished  in  1649  also 
met,  and  were  soon  after  joined  by  the  others  whom 
they  had  excluded,  although  those  who  had  sat  in 
tbe  Oxford  parliament,  and  also  those  who  had  re- 
ceived their  patents  after  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  abstained  for  the  present  from  taking  their 
seats.  The  House  of  Lords  may,  therefore,  be  said 
to  have  been  restored  before  the  monarchy.  On  tbe 
king's  return,  the  remaining  peers  took  their  seats 
without  question,  and  as  of  course.  The  Episcopal 
chnrch  was  re^^stsblished  by  the  act  of  tbe  Cooven- 
rion  Parliament,  For  the  confirming  and  restoring 
of  ministers"  (12  Car.  II.,  c.  17) ;  and  the  next  par- 
liament, which  met  in  May,  1661,  repealed  (by  stnt. 
13  Car.  H.,  c.  3)  the  act  disabliug  persons  in  holy 
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orders  from  exercising  aoy  temporal  jarisdictioii  or 
authority— thereby  reatoriag  the  bUhopa  to  their 
seats  ID  the  Upper  House ;  and  also  (by  stat.  13  Cur. 
11^  c.  29)  reversed  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford.  Fioslly.  io  1664  (by  stat.  16  Car.  II..  c. 
1),  so  much  of  the  act  for  preventiDg  the  interniis- 
sioD  of  parliameots  for  more  tbao  three  years  as 
gave  power  to  the  peers  to  issue  out  writs  for  ooe,  if 
the  kiag  oeglected  to  do  so,  aod  to  cooatitueocies  to 
meet  and  elect  members  without  writs  at  all,  if  the 
peers  ueglected  to  issue  them',  was  repealed  ;  and 
though  it  was  still  declared  and  enacted  that  the 
eittiog  aod  holding  of  parlinmeots  should  not  be  io- 
termitted  or  diacootiaQed  abore  three  ye^rs  at  the 
most,  DO  prariBioD  waa  made  for  insuriag  the  ob- 
semnce  of  the  rule.  Thus,  withiD  »  few  years 
after  the  RestoratioDi  all  the  dkmi  importaot  of  the 
ooocessioDS  which  had  been  extorted  by  the  Loog 
Parliament  from  the  late  king  were  anouUed.  The 
courts  of  High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber, 
however,  were  not  rnmed  ;  aod  the  oppressive 
feudal  prerogatives  of  wardship  and  purveyance 
were,  as  already  mentioued,  expressly  abolished. 
These  were  the  most  valuable  perawoent  amend- 
mente  for  which  the  constltutioD  was  todebted  to 
the  civil  war  aod  the  ropublic. 

Od  the  other  hand,  the  Restoration  brought  with 
it  several  new  laws,  which  considerably  augmented 
the  ancient  legal  authority  of  the  crown,  or  other- 
wise abridged  the  rights  of  the  aubject.  Of  this 
description  were  the  aeveral  acta  relating  to  religioD, 
of  which  the  principal  were— the  CorporoUoa  Act, 
pasaed  in  1661,  requiring  all  persoDS  holding  office 
ID  any  municipal  corporatioa  to  take  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
established  church,  and  to  subscribe  the  declarations 
abjuring  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  the 
lawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  upon  any  pretense 
whatsoever  against  the  king;'  tbe  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity, passed  in  1662,  by  which  all  persons  eojoying 
any  preferment  in  the  church  were  obliged  to  de- 
clare their  assent  to  every  thing  contained  in  tbe 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  all  teachers  of  youth 
were  obliged  to  have  a  license  from  the  bishop;* 
the  Act  against  Seditious  Conventicles,  passed  in 

1664,  making  the  being  present  at  any  meeting  for 
religious  worahip,  except  according  to  tbe  usage  of 
the  established  church,  where  five  persons  iMsides 
the  family  should  be  assembled,  punishable  for  the 
first  and  second  oifense  by  a  fine  or  three  months' 
imprisonment,  for  the  third  by  transportatioo  for 
seven  years;*  the  Act  for  restraining  Non-con- 
formists from  inhabiting  in  Corporations,  passed  in 

1665,  by  which  all  dissenting  ministers  who  should 
not  take  an  oath  similar  to  that  imposed  by  tbe  Cor- 
puration  Act  were  prohibited  from  approaching 
within  five  miles  of  any  borough  or  of  any  place 
where  they  had  ^ver  preached,  under  a  penalty  of 
fl£40;*  the  second  Act  for  preventing  and  suppress- 
ing Seditious  Conventicles,  passed  in  1670,  by  which 
every  persoa  above  the  age  of  sixteen  present  at  a 

>  IS  Car.  n.,  AXt.  ].— 8n  uta,  p.  661. 

•  14  Cir.  II.,  B.  4^S«t  UW,  lip.  670  mhI  BDl. 

*  16  Uar.  II.,  a  4.  •  17  Cmr.  II.,  r.  S.— 8m  tut*,  ^  678. 


conventicle  Was  made  puDishable  by  a  fine  of  five 
■hillings  for  the  first,  and  of  ten  shUliogs  for  every 
subsequent  offense  ;  while  the  penalty  for  teaching 

or  preaching  in  a  conventicle  was  made  e£20  for  the 
first,  nnd  ^40  for  every  subsequent  offeose  ;  persons 
suffering  conventicles  to  be  held  in  their  houses  were 
made  liable  to  a  fine  of  d£20,Bnd  justices  of  the  peace 
were  empowered  to  break  open  doors  where  they 
were  informed  conventicleB  were  held,  and  take  the 
offeoders  into  custody;'  and,  lastly,  the  Act  for 
preveuting  dangers  which  may  happen  from  Popish 
Recusants,  commonly  called  the  Test  Act,  passed  in 
1673,  which  required  all  persona  bearing  any  oflice. 
civil  or  military,  under  the  crown,  to  take  the  oaths 
of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  to  aabscrUie  a  declaiB- 
tion  against  traDBul»taDtiatioD,  aod  to  take  tbe  flaera- 
ment  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.' To  these  may  be  added  two  at^  both  passed 
in  1661 :  that  entitled  An  Act  against'  Tumults  and 
Disorders  upon  pretense  of  preparing  or  preaentiog 
public  petitions  or  other  addresses  to  his  majesty  or 
the  parliament,  by  which  tbe  soliciting  or  procuring 
of  more  than  twenty  signatures  to  aoy  petition  to 
the  king  or  the  parliament  for  alteration  of  matters 
established  by  law  in  church  or  state,  unless  tbe 
petition  should  have  been  previously  consented  to 
by  three  justices  of  the  peace  or  the  majority  of  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county,  was  made  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  dCIOO  and  three  months'  imprisonmeu^  the 
number  of  persons  allowed  to  attend  on  the  present- 
ing of  any  such  petition  being  at  the  same  time  lim- 
ited to  ten;'  and  that  declaring  the  sole  aopreme 
government,  command,  and  diapositioo  of  the  mili- 
tia, and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  oil  forts 
and  places  of  strength  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  the  un- 
doubted right  of  the  crown.* 

Tbe  greatest  constitutional  measure  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  legislntioo  of  the  present  period  is  the 
celebrated  statute  of  the  31st  Car.  II.,  c.  3,  commonly 
called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  history  of  this 
statute,  or,  rather,  the  history  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  has  been  lately  traced  with  much  mioute- 
ness  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Report  of  the  Case 
of  the  Canadian  Prisonera.  by  Mr.  Fry,  of  Lincoln's 
Ino,  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case;  and  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  tbe  ioformation  on  the  subject 
which  he  haa  collected  and  arranged.  It  appeara 
that  the  practice  of  taking  pledges  or  bail  for  per- 
aooB  accuaed  of  felony  was  known  to  the  law  of 
England  from  the  earliest  times.  Glaaville,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  states  that  io  all 
cases  of  felonies  the  accused  waa  generally  dismiss- 
ed 00  pledges,  except  in  a  plea  of  homicide ;  in 
which  case,  he  says,  persons  accused  were  not  dis- 
charged unless  in  compliance  with  the  king^s  pleas- 
ure. The  two  great  securities  for  personal  liberty 
in  ancient  times  were,  the  writs  Do  Odio  et  Atift 
and  De  Homine  Replegiando,  the  precise  nature  of 
wbich  it  ia  unnecessary  to  explain  here.  Mr.  Fry 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  as  far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  trace  it : — The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is 
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ibaiid  in  operntion  at  a  remote  period  of  the  English 
Uw.  It  was  Bociently  called  Corpus  cum  CauB&, 
from  the  words  of  the  writ  requiring  the  party  to 
return  not  only  the  body  of  the  persoo  detained,  but 
the  cause  of  the  capture  and  detention.  It  gradoally 
superseded  the  old  writs  De  Odio  et  Atift  and  De 
Homioe  Repiegiando,  probably  from  its  superior 
efficacy  as  a  prerogative  writ.  It  required  immedi- 
ate obedience  from  the  party  Co  whom  it  was  direct- 
ed, and  enforced  it  by  attachmeac  The  earliest 
reign  in  which  I  have  been  aUe  to  traca  its  frequent 
appearance  is  that  of  Henry  VI.  At  that  period  it 
seems  to  have  been  familiar  to,  and  well  understood 
by,  the  judges."  From  tMs  date  its  progress  can  be 
dntinctly  followed.  It  "  was,  in  its  early  history," 
continaes  Mr.  Fry,  "used  between  subject  and 
subject,  the  one  detained  inToking  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  to  interpose  and  protect  him  from  the  un- 
warrantable interference  of  a  fellow- subject.  At 
what  period  it  first  began  to  be  used  against  the 
crown  it  is  difficult  to  sny.  In  the  great  case  of  Sir 
Thomas  Darnell  and  others,'  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  the  first  ease  in  which  the  nature  of  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  which  eventually  prodaced,  indeed, 
the  Petition  of  Right,  its  nse  as  a  means  of  aaaert- 
iog  the  liberty  of  the  subject  against  tlie  crown  was 

distinctly  felt  and  asaeited  The  earliest 

precedents  I  find  cited  in  that  case,  where  the  st^ 
jeet  Boed  the  writ  against  the  crown,  are  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. afterward  it  became  pretty 
frequent,  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  was  held  an 
admitted  constitutional  remedy."  Sir  Thomas  Dar- 
nell, Sir  Jobn  Corbet,  Sir  John  Heveringbam,  and 
Sir  Edmund  Hampden,  were  committed  to  the  Fleet 
in  1627,  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  a  general  loan. 
They  obtained  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  bring 
tbem  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  but,  on  the 
warden  Teturniog  that  they  were  detained  by  virtue 
of  a  wanant  of  the  privy  council,  which  stated  that 
they  were  committed  by  the  special  command  of  his 
majesty,  the  judges  of  that  day,  notwithstanding 
the  great  learning  and  ability  with  which  their  ease 
was  argued  by  Sergeant  Bramston,  Noy,  Selden, 
«nd  Caltborpi  decided  that  the  Tetnm  was  good,  and 
remanded  the  prisonen.  This  case,  as  Mr.  Fry  ob- 
serves, produced  the  Petition  of  Right,  passed  into 
the  statute  3  Car.  I.,  c.  1  by  the  parliament  which 
met  the  following  year.' 

Two  years  after  the  passing  of  this  statute  oc- 
curred the  memorable  case  of  Sir  John  Elliot,  Sel- 
den, and  the  other  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament, 
were  sent  to  the  Tower  by  warrants  of  the  privy 
cooDcil,  for  notable  contempts  committed  against  his 
majesty  and  his  government — their  real  offeoBa  be- 
ing the  freedom  of  their  speeches  in  the  House: 
and  who,  npoo  being  brought  up  by  Habeas  Corpus, 
were  remanded  to  prison  by  the  judges  on  their  re- 

1  SUMTriftte,  Hi.  1. 

■  Mr.  Hallmm  (HkMl*  ARM.Ml.it.  p-Tt}  my,  "Thm  i*,  I  beticTa, 
BO  racordad  inataiiea  of  >  hmbau  corpw  gtutwl  ia  mj  cmae  ef  illegal 
■npricoamrat  bj  ibe  crown  or  ii«  officen  dnrinf  iba  Gontjaoaaea  of  the 
PUaUgoBat  dTBHtjr.**— JVolt  u  Orig. 
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fusal  to  give  security  for  their  good  behavior.'  This 
decision  gave  rise  to  the  statute  16  Car.  I.,  c.  10.  s.  B, 
whereby  it  is  enacted,  to  quote  the  summary  given 
by  Blackstooe,  "  That  if  any  persoo  be  committed 
by  the  king  himself  in  person,  or  by  his  privy  coun- 
cil, or  by  any  of  the  members  thereof,  he  shall  have 
granted  to  bioi,  without  any  delay,  upon  any  pretense 
whatever,  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  upon  demand  or 
motion  made  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  or  Com- 
mon Pleas,  who  ahall  thereupon,  within  three  court 
days  after  the  return  is  made,  examine  and  deter- 
mine the  legality  of  such  commitment,  and  do  what 
to  justice  rhall  appertain  in  delivering,  bailing,  or  re- 
manding such  prisoner." 

The  next  case  that  merits  attention  is  that  of 
Jenkes,  which  has  been  commonly,  though  erro- 
neously, supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  It  occurred  in  1676.  ><  Jenkee,"  says 
Mr.  Haltam,  "a  citizen  of  London,  on  the  popular 
or  factions  side,  having  been  committed  by  the  king 
in  council  for  a  mutinous  speech  in  Guildhall,  the 
justices  at  quarter- sessions  refused  to  admit  him  to 
bail,  00  pretense  that  he  had  been  committed  by  a 
superior  court,  or  to  try  him,  because  he  was  not 
entered  in  the  calendar  of  prisoners.  The  chan- 
cellor, on  appltcaUon  for  a  Habeas  Corpus,  declined 
to  issue  it  during  the  VBcation  ;  and  the  chief  justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  to  whom,  in  the  next  placet 
the  friends  of  Jenkes  had  recourse,  made  so  many 
difficulties,  that  he  lay  in  prison  for  sevend  weeks. 
This  has  been  commonly  said  to  have  produced  the 
famous  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus.  But  this  is  not  truly 
stated.  The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Lord  Claren- 
don were  what  really  gave  rise  to  it.  A  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  refusal  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was 
brought  into  the  Hou^e  on  April  10,  1668,  but  did 
not  pass  the  committee  in  that  session.  But  anoth- 
er to  the  same  purpose,  probably  more  remedial, 
was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  March,  1669-70.  It 
failed  of  success  in  the  Upper  House  ;  but  the  Com- 
mons continued  to  repeat  their  struggle  for  this  im- 
portant measure ;  and  in  the  session  of  1673-4 
passed  two  bills,  one  to  prevent  the  imprisonment 
of  the  subject  in  jails  beyond  the  seas — another  to 
give  a  more  expeditious  use  of  the  writ  of  Habess 
Corpus  in  criminal  matters.  The  same  or  simibir 
bills  appear  to  have  gone  up  to  the  Lords  in  1675. 
It  was  not  till  167.6  that  the  delay  of  Jeokes's  Ha- 
beas Corpus  took  place  ;  and  this  alfair  seems  to  have 
had  so  trifling  an  influence  that  these  bills  were  not 
revived  for  the  two  next  years,  notwithstandiog  tbe 
tempests  that  agitated  the  House  during  that  period. 
But  in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1679  they  appear  to 
have  been  consolidated  into  one ;  and  that,  having 
met  with  better  success  among  the  Lords,  passed 
into  a  statute,  and  is  generally  denominated  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act."  "  It  is  a  very  common  mis- 
take," adds  Mr.  Hallam,  "and  that  not  only  among 
foreigners,  but  many  from  whom  some  knowledge 
of  our  constitutional  laws  might  be  expected,  to 
suppose  that  this  statute  of  Charles  II.  enlarged  in 
a  great  degree  our  liberties,  and  forms  a  sort  ef 
epoch  in  their  history.   But,  though  a  very  bene 
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fieiil  ensetniflDt,  and  emioently  remedial  io  tnanj 
cases  of  illegal  iniprisooineott  it  introduced  do  new 
principle  nor  cooferred,  any  right  upon  the  sabject. 

 It  was  not  to  be«tow  an  inmrnoity  from 

arbitrary  iinprisoDineot,  which  is  abaodantly  pro- 
vided in  MsgDB  Charts,  if,  iodeed.  it  ware  not 
much  more  aocieat,  that  the  atatote  of  Charles  II. 
was  enacted,  but  to  cut  off  the  Rbuses  by  which  the 
governmeot's  lust  of  power*  and  the  servile  subtilty 
of  crown  lawyent  had  iropahiAd  lo  faodamental  a 
privilege."' 

This  Btatuta  **  is  frequently  conudered,"  says 
Blackstone,  *•  as  another  Magna  Charta  of  tiie  king- 
dom ;  and,  by  coDsecjueuce  and  analogy,  has  also, 
in  subsequent  times,  reduced  the  general  method 
of  proceeding  on  these  writs,  though  not  within  the 
reach  of  that  statute,  but  isanug  merely  at  the  com- 
mon law*  to  the  true  standard  of  law  and  liberty." 

The  general  provisiooB  of  ^is  celebmted  statute 
have  been  thus  summed  up  by  Sir  William  BIaclL< 
stone.*  '<Tfae  statute  itself  enacts: — 1.  That  on 
complaint  and  request  io  writing,  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  persoD  committed  and  charged  with  any 
crime  (aoless  committed  for  treason  or  felony,  ex- 
pressed in  the  warrant,  or  as  accessory  or  on  sus- 
picion of  being  accessory  before  the  fact  to  any 
petit-treafon  or  felony,  phuoly  expressed  in  the 
warrant,  or  unless  be  is  convicted  or  charged  in 
execution  by  legal  process),  the  lord  chancellor,  or 
any  of  the  twelve  judges  in  vacaUon,  upon  viewing 
a  copy  of  the  warrant,  or  affidavit  that  a  copy  is  de- 
nied, shall  (unless  the  party  has  neglected  for  two 
terms  to  apply  to  any  court  for  his  enlargement) 
award  a  Habeas  Corpus  for  such  piisoner,  returna- 
ble immediately  before  himself  or  any  other  of  the 
judges,  and,  upon  the  return  made,  shall  discharge 
the  party,  if  bailable,  upon  giving  security  to  appear 
end  answer  to  the  accusation  in  the  proper  court  of 
judicature.  2.  That  such  writs  shall  be  indorsed 
as  gratited  io  pursuance  of  this  act,  aod  signed  by 
the  person  awarding  them.  3.  That  the  writ  shall 
be  returned*  and  the  prisoner  brought  up  within  a 
limited  time  according  to  the  distancot  not  exceed- 
ing in  any  case  twenty  days.  4.  That  officers  and 
keepers  ne|^ectiDg  to  make  due  returns,  or  not 
dfllivering  to  the  prisoner  or  hi*  agent,  wtdiin  six 
boon  after  drafiand,  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  com- 
mitment, or  shifting  the  custody  of  a  prisoner  from 
one  to  another  without  sufficient  reason  or  author- 
ity (speci6ed  in  the  act),  shall,  for  the  first  offense, 
forfeit  <£100,  and  for. the  second  offense  d£200,  to 
the  party  grieved,  and  be  disabled  to  hold  his  office. 
5.  That  no  person  once  delivered  by  Habeas  Corpus 
shall  be  recommitted  for  the  same  offeose,  on  pen- 
alty of  <£500.  6t  That  every  person  committed 
for  treason  or  felony  shall,  if  he  requires  it,  the  first 
week  of  the  next  term,  or  the  first  diiy  of  the  next 
session  of  oyer  and  terminer,  be  indicted  in  that 
term  or  session,  or  else  admitted  to  bail,  unless  the 
king's  witnesses  can  not  be  produced  at  that  time; 
and  if  acquUted,  or  if  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the 
second  term  or  session,  he  shall  be  discharged  from 
liisimprisonmontforsucb  imputed  offViuae;  but  that 

^  C«n«tit.  HiH.,  ii.  191  >  Cam.,  iii.  p.  196. 


no  person,  after  the  assises  shall  be  c|wn  for  the 
county  in  which  he  ia  detained,  iball  be  removed 
by  Habeaa  Corpus  till  after  the  assnses  are  ended, 
but  shall  be  left  to  the  justice  of  the  judgea  of  as- 
size. 7.  That  any  such  prisoner  may  move  for  and 
obtain  bis  Habeas  Corpus  as  well  out  of  the  Chan- 
cery or  Exchequer  as  out  of  the  King's  Bench  or 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  lord  chancellor  or  judges 
denying  the  ssme,  on  sight  of  the  warrant  or  oath 
that  the  same  is  refused,  shall  forfeit  severally  to 
the  party  grieved  the  sum  of  dE500.  8.  ^That  this 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  run  into  the  counties 
palatinate,  cinque  port*,  and  other  privileged  places, 
and  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Ouemsey.  9.  That  no 
inhabitant  of  Enghmd  (except  persooi  contracting, 
or  convicts  funying  to  be  transported,  or  faaTing  com- 
mitted some  capital  offense  in  the  phwe  to  which 
they  are  sent)  shall  be  sent  prisoner  to  Seotbod, 
Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  any  places  beyood 
the  seas,  within  or  without  the  king's  dominioos, 
on  pain  that  the  party  committing,  his  advisers, 
'aiders,  aod  assistants  shnll  forfeit  to  the  party  ag- 
grieved a  sum  not  less  than  dC500,  to  be  recovered 
with  treble  costp,  shall  be  disabled  to  bpar  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit,  shall  incur  tbe  pennlties  of  pnrmo- 
nire,  and  shall  be  incapable  of  the  king's  pardon." 

Among  the  other  beneficiai  acts  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  XL,  Blackstone  reckons  tbe  ^li- 
tioo  of  the  writ  De  Hieretico  Combnrendo,  in  1677. 
by  the  29  Car.  H..  c.  9;  tHe  statute  for  tbe  better 
seUling  of  intestates*  estates  (22  snd  33  Car.  II., 
c.  10),  commonly  called  tbe  Statnte  of  Distribu- 
tions ;  the  16  and  17  Car.  11.,  8,  one  of  many  stat- 
utes which  have  been  passed  for  preventing  erresis 
of  judgment  or  the  stoppage  of  justice  by  ncciden. 
tal  and  immaterial  mistakes  in  pleadings,  nod  one 
which  has  been  called  "  nn  omnipotent  act;"  and 
the  statutes  of  frauds  and  perjuries,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  "a  great  sod  necesaary  security  to  pri- 
vate property."  This  last,  the  29  Car.  H.,  c.  3. 
embracea  a  great  variety  of  aubjecia  that  have  li(tlt> 
or  no  conuectioB  with  each  other.  The  two  lead- 
ing provuions  of  the  net  require  that  the  disposition 
of  lands  aod  certain  personal  contracts  shall  be  evi- 
denced by  writing,  signed  by  tbe  party  conveying 
or  contracUng,  and  that  wills  of  land  shall  be  at- 
tested by  witnesses.  With  respect  to  ihe  rhnse 
concerning  the  attestation  of  wills.  Lord  Mansfiekl 
has  observed,  that  t'the  whole  clause  which  intro- 
duces a  positive  solemnity  to  be  olwerved,  out  )>y 
the  learned  only,  but  by  tlie  onleamed,  at  a  tim« 
when  they  are  supposed  to  be  without  legnl  advice 
in  a  matter  which  greatly  interests  every  proprie- 
tor of  land,  when  the  direction  should  be  pliito  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  is  bo  loose  that  there  is  not  a 
single  branch  of  tbe  solemnity  defined  or  descrrlieil 
with  sufficient  certainty  to  convey  the  same  idea  tn 
the  greatest  capacity."'  But  all  this  has  been  al- 
tered by  the  late  act  "  For  the  Amendment  of  thr 
Law  with  respect  lo  Wills."    (1  Vict.,  c.  36.) 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  a  pei  lod  of  great  im- 
portance io  the  histoiy  of  the  goventment  and  con- 
stitution; the  novel  position,  in  various  respects. 
^  WrDdhan  r.  Chtiwyod,  I  Bir.,  i'i. 
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iQ  which  tlia  erowD,  the  Lords,  aod  the  Commoiu 
■II  found  thenuelTM  ia  coiueqneiice  of  the  RmIo* 
ration  mad  the  eveota  of  the  Rrecedinf  twenty  yesn 
having  led  lo  the  n^DUion  of  safonl  of  the  mort 
fnodamentxl  and  diflicait  qaeatioDa  connected  wiUi 
the  juriadictioa  and  gsDeral  powers  and  rights  of 
each.  ' 

On  the  part' of  the  crowoi  however,  certaiaiy 
more  old  claims  were  abandoned  than  new  ones 
put  forth.  Extraordinary  as  the  statement  may 
seem  at  the  first  riew,  it  ia  yet  strictly  true,  as  Mr. 
Uallara  haa  observed  at  the  conimeocemeot  of  the 
very  masterly  chapter  be  has  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, **that  the  foodameotal  privilegBS  of  the  subject 
were  ieaa  invaded,  the  prerogative  swerved  into 
fewer  excesses,  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  11^ 
than  perhaps  in  any  fDrmer  period  of  eqoal  length." 

Thanka,"  he  proceeda  to  remark,  "  to  the  patriot 
energies  of  Selden  md  EOint,  of  Fym  and  Hamp- 
den, the  eonstitational  bonhdaries  of  royal  power 
bad  been  so  well  eataUisfaed  diat  no  miniBter  was 
daring  enough  to  attempt  any  flagrant  and  general 
vidataon  of  them.  The  frequent  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment, and  its  high  estimation  of  ita  owo  privileges, 
furnished  a  secnrity  against  illegal  taxation.  Noth- 
ing of  this  sort  has  been  imputed  to  the  goreroment 
of  Cfaarlei,  the  first  king  of  England,  perhaps, 
whose  reign  waa  wholly  free  from  such  a  charge. 
And  as  the  nation  happily  escaped  the  attempts 
that  were  made,  after  the  Restoration,  to  revive  the 
Scar  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Courts,  there 
waa  DO  means  of  chastising  political  delinquencies 
except  through  the  regular  tribunals  of  jnstice,  and 
through  the  vwdict  of  a  jury.  Ill  as  the  one  were 
often  constituted,  and  aubmiasive  as  the  other  might 
often  be  found,  they  afforded  something  more  of  a 
goarsnty,  were  it  only  by  the  pnUicity  of  their 
proceedings,  than  the  dark  and  silent  divan  of  court- 
iers and  prelatca  who  sat  in  judgment  under  the 
two  former  kings.  Though  the  bench  was  fre- 
qaeotly  subservient,  the  hsr  contained  high-spirit- 
ed advocates,  whose  firm  defense  of  dieir  clients 
the  judges  often  reproved,  but  no  longer  affected  to 
punish."' 

The  crowD,  hideed,  did  make  various  attempts  to 
check  or  destroy  what  was  now  become  the  chief 
proleetioa  of  the  liberty  of  the  sabject~-the  activity 

tha  press.  But  this  ntu  do  new  exertion  of  the 
prerogative.  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  art 
of  printing,  &a  crown  had  in  Enji^and  aasomed  an 
ahaoluta  control  over  it.  The  regulations  upon  the 
anbject,  which  were  in  force  down  to  the  deatmc- 
tion  of  tiie  monarchy,  limited  the  number  both  of 
presses  and  of  working  printers,  and  prohibited  the 
publication  of  any  thing  without  the  imprimatur  of 
the  licenser.  "  The  Long  Parliameot,"  contin- 
ues Mr.  Hallam,  "  did  not  hesitate  to  copy  this  pre- 
cedent of  a  tyranny  they  had  overthrown,  and,  by 
repeated  ordinances  againat  unlicensed  printing, 
hindered,  as  far  as  in  tbem  lay,  this  great  instru- 
ment of  political  power  from  serving  the  purposes 

of  their  adversaries  We  read  the  noble 

apology  of  Milton  for  the  freedom  of  the  press 
1  CoML  Hilt,  ii.  m. 


with  admiration ;  but  it  had  little  influence  on  the 
parliament  to  whom  it  was  addressed.** '  Indeed, 
no  attention  was  pud  tt>  it.  The  publication  of 
printed  papers  and  pamphlets  on  the  great  events 
and  questions,  political  and  rellgteas,  of  the  day  had. 
as'  we  have  already  bad  ocduien  td  state,  increased 
im  men  sely. after  the  meeting  of  tbe  Long  Parlia- 
ment. In  June,  1643,  the  year  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Milton's  eloquent  appeal,  an  act  had  been 
passed  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  "  for  redressing 
disorders  in  printing,"  the  preamble  of  which  states 
that,  notwithstanding  drrers  good  orders  lately  made 
by  both  Houses  on  the  subject,  very  many  persons 
had  "  taken  upon  tbem  to  set  up  sundry  private 
priDtiog-presaea  in  corners,  snd  to  print,  vend,  pub- 
lish, and  disperse  books,  pamphlets,  and  papen  in 
such  multHudes,  that  uo  industry  could  be  suf- 
ficient to  diaeover  or  bring  to  punishment  all  Ae 
several  abminding  delinquents."  It  is  thereupon 
ordered  tiiat  no  books  should  henceforth  be  printed 
without  being  first  approved  of  and  licensed  nnder 
the  hands  of  such  person  or  persona  as  both  or 
either  of  the  Houses  of  Parlinment  should  appoint 
to  that  office ;  and  the  master  and  wardens  of  the 
Company  of  .StatioDers,  the  gentleman  usher  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  the  sergeant  of  the  Com- 
mooa*  House,  and  tlieir  deputies,  together  with  the 
persons  formerly  appointed  by  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  examinations,  are  au- 
thorized and  required  from  time  to  time  to  make 
diligent  search  in  all  places  where  they  should 
think  meet  Ibr  all  unliceased  printing-pressea,  and 
all  presses  any  way  employed  Id  the  printuig  of 
seaudalous  and  unlicenaed  papers,  pamphlets,  or 
booka,  and  to  seise  the  presses,  the  books,  the  au- 
thors, tiw  printera,  and  ail  other  persons  wtaatB»- 
ever  emi^yed  in  compiling,  printing,  stitching, 
binding,  pulilishing,  or  dispersing  of  the  said  scan- 
dalous, nolicensed,  and  unwarrantable  papers,  &c., 
and  to  bring  them  afore  either  of  tiie  Houses  or 
the  committee  of  exsminations,  that  so  they  may 
receive  such  further  punishments  as  their  offenses 
shall  demerit,  and  not  to  be  released  until  tbey  have 
given  sMisfactioo  to  the  parties  employed  in  their 
apprehension  for  their  pains  and  charges,  and  given 
sufficient  caution  not  to  offend  in  like  sort  for  the 
future."  In  case  of  opposition,  the  searchers  are 
authorised  to  brei^  open  doon  aud  locks.*  By  an- 
other act,  passed  hy  both  Houses  in  September, 
1647,  the  maker,  writer,  or  eompoaer  of  any  book, 
pamphlet,  treatise,  Imllad,  libel,  aheet  or  sheets  of 
news  whatsoever,  not  licensed  by  belli  or  eitiier 
Honse  of  Pariiament,  or  the  penona  thereunto 
authorized  by  tbem,  with  the  name  of  the  author, 
printer,  and  licenser  thereunto  affixed,  was  made 
liable  to  a  fine  of  forty  shillings,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  forty  days  in  the  coramoo  jail  *,  the 
printer  to  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings,  or  twenty  days* 
imprisonment,  and  to  have  his  press  snd  implements 
seised  and  brcAen  in  pieces ;  the  bookseller  to  a 
fine  of  ten  shillings,  or  imprisonment  for  ten  days; 
and  tbe  hawker,  pedler,  or  ballad-singer  to  forfeit 
all  his  books,  pamphlets,  and  printed  pepen  ex»- 
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poied  to  BRie,  and  also  to  be  whipped  as  a  coinmoD 
rogue.  The  offender  might  be  convicted,  on  the 
onth  of  a  single  witness,  by  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  any  head  ofiicer  of  a  corporation,  or  member  of 
the  committees  for  the  militia  in  London,  Middle- 
■ex,  and  Surrey;  and  it  was  especially  provided 
that  the  penalties  expressed  to  the  pieseot  ordi- 
naoce  should  not  acquit  any  persoa  of  auch  other 
peoaltiea  for  the  publicatioD  of  aeditionB,  treasoD- 
abla  or  bhi^amous  matter,  as  by  the  laws  of  the 
laud  were  or  should  be  adjudged  for  such  offeDse.* 
Nor  WD8  the  House  of  CommoDS  more  leuieot  or 
liberal  after  it  had  got  all  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment into  its  own  hands.  In  September,  1649, 
another  very  long  act  was  passed  by  "the  parlia- 
ment of  England,"  by  which  the  several  fines  im- 
posed two  years  before  were  raised  to  tea  times 
the  amount,  with  the  addition  that  the  buyer  of  any 
scandalons  book  or  paper,  if  he  did  not,  within  four- 
and-twenty  hours  after  liaowledge  thereof,  bring  it 
to  the  lord  mayor  of  London  or  some  other  justice 
of  the  peace,  should  forfeit  twenty  shillings  for 
every  such  omission.  The  many  evils  occasioned 
by  the  aald  books  mad  pamphlets,  the  act  dedares, 
had  [nw»eded  from  **the  irregularly  and  licoo- 
ttoasneu  of  priD^ng,  the  art  whereof  in  this  com- 
moDwealdi,  and  in  all  foreign  parts,  hath  been  and 
ought  to  l>e  restrained  from  too  arbitrary  and  gen- 
eral an  exercise  but  still  it  is  admitted  that  there 
are  some  "occurrences  nod  news,  the  truth  where- 
of may  be  fit  to  be  known  and  published,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  good  people  of  this  common- 
wealth therein  interested,  and  of  all  the  well- 
affected  thereto;"  wherefore  it  is  enacted  that  no 
person  whatsoever  shall  compose,  write,  print,  pub- 
lish, sell,  or  utter  any  book  or  pamphlet,  treatise,  or 
fheet  of  news,  unless  licensed  under  the  hand  of 
the  clerk  of  the  parliament,  or  of  the  penon  an- 
thorised  by  die  Council  of  State,  or  of  the  secretary 
of  the  army  for  so  much  as  may  conceru  the  affairs 
of  the  army.  The  great  numbers  .of  objectionable 
pamphlets  that  had  lately  appeared  are  attributed 
to  "the  multitude  of  printing-houses  and  presses 
erected  in  by-places  and  corners,  oat  of  the  eye  of 
governmeDt,  contrary  to  the  custom  and  practice  of 
former  times;"  wherefore  it  is  ordained  that,  for 
the  future,  no  printing  shall  be  used  anywhere  else 
throughout  the  kingdom  save  ouly  in  the  city  of 
London  and  the  two  universities.  All  printers  in 
London,  it  was  further  enacted,  should  enter  into 
bond,  with  two  sureties,  to  the  amount  of  .£300, 
not  to  print  any  thing  a^inst  the  govemmeot,  nor 
any  thing  without  the  name  of  the  author,  or  at  the 
least  of  the  licenser,  on  the  title-page,  in  addition 
to  their  own.  Sabaeqnent  claosea  onlered  that  do 
house  or  room  should  be  let  to  a  printer,  and  no 
printing  implements,  presses,  or  lettera  made, 
founded,  or  imported,  without  notice  being  given 
to  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany. "And  whereas,"  says  another  clause,  "di- 
vers vagrant  persons  of  idle  conversatioDS,  having 
forsaken  their  usual  callings,  and  accustomed  them- 
■elvea,  after  the  manner  of  hawkers,  to  sell  and  cry 
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about  the  streets  and  in  other  places  pamphlets  and 
other  books,  and  under  color  thereof  are  found  to 
disperse  all  sorts  of  dangerous  libels,  to  the  iotid- 
erable  dishonor  of  the  parliament  and  the  whde 
government  of  this  commonwealth;  be  it  ordained 
and  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  no 
such  hawkers  shall  be  any  more  permitted;  and 
that  they,  and  all  baltad-Mngera,  wheresoever  they 
■re  or  mny  be  apprehended,  ahall  forfoit  aD  books, 
pampihleta,  ballads,  and  papers  by  Aem  exposed  to 
sale,  and  shall,  by  such  aa  shall  by  irtrtne  of  tfaia  act 
seize  upon  them,  be  conveyed  and  carried  to  the 
House  of  Correction,  there  to  be  whipped  as  com- 
mon n^ues." '  This  stringent  act  was  only  passed  to 
the  first  instance  for  two  years ;  but  having,  aa  it  is 
stated,  "appeared  by  experience  to  be  a  gocid  and 
profitable  law  for  the  ends  therein  expressed,**  it 
was  renewed  in  January,  1652,  with  some  addition- 
al clauses.  By  one  of  these  the  Council  of  Stale 
was  empowered  to  suppress  any  of  the  existtng 
priotiog-preeses  at  its  discretion ;  and  "fonsmnch," 
says  another,  "as  the  life  and  growth  of  all  arts 
and  mysteries  consisteth  ia  a  due  regnlation  there- 
of, be  it  therefore  enacted  that  the  goramment  and 
regnlatloD  of  the  said  myrtei^  of  printing  and  print- 
ers shall  from  henceforth  be  and  mnain  in  the 
Council  of  State  for  the  tiiooe  being,  and  diat  the 
master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers,  London,  shall  folbw  and  observe  such 
rules,  orders,  and  directions  concerning  the  regn- 
lating  of  printing  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time 
have  and  receive  from  the  said  council."  Another 
restriction  now  imposed  was,  that  every  person 
taking  upon  him  the  trade  or  mystery  of  printing 
as  a  master-printer  shoukl  "use  and  exercise  the 
same  in  his  and  their  respective  dwelling-honsea, 
and  not  elsewfaere,  any  law,  statute,  privilege, 
usage,  or  custom,  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any 
wise  notwithstanding,  nnder  the  penalty  of  ,£40 
for  every  month,  and  so  proportionably  for  ai^ 
shorter  or  longer  time,  to  be  forfeited  liy  every 
person  offending  against  the  provision  aforesaid.*" 
The  state  of  slavery  and  degradation,  therefore,  to 
which  the  press  had  been  reduced  under  the  Pro- 
tectorate could  hardly  be  made  worse  by  the  Res- 
toration, by  which  all  these  jealous  and  oppress- 
ive enactments  were  at  once  annulled.  The  royal 
prerogative,  however,  immediately  resumed  its  an- 
cient jurisdiction.  So  early  as  the  7th  of  June, 
1660,  within  little  more  than  a  week  after  the 
king's  return,  an  order  of  council  was  issued  to  the 
Stationers*  Company  to  seiae  and  deliver  to  the 
secretary  of  state  all  copies  of  Buchanao'a  History 
of  Scotland  and  treatise  De  Jure  Regni  apud 
Scotos,  as  works  "very  pemiciona  to  monarchy 
and  injurious  to  faia  majesty*s  blessed  progenitora.** 
But  afterward  it  was  thought  expedient  that  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  books  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  parliamentaiy  regulation ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  166Q  an  act  was  passed  (the  14th  Car. 
IL,  c.  33)  which,  after  reciting  that  "the  well- 
government  and  regulating  of  printers  and  printing- 
presses  is  matter  of  public  care  and  of  great  con- 
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ceniineot,  eapecially  coosideriDg  that,  hy  the  general 
fieaDtioaBnesa  of  the  Ute  times,  maoy  evil-disposed 
penoDS  have  been  encouraged  to  print  and  sell  he- 
retkali  scbiBinaticalt  blasphemoni,  leditione,  and 
treaeoDable  books,  pamphlets,  aad  papers,  and  still 
do  continoe  sach  their  onlawfnl  and  exorbitant, 
practice,  to  the  high  dishonor  of  Almigh^  God, 
the  endsngeriog  the  peace  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
raising  a  disnffection  to  h.\6  most  excellent  majesty 
ind  bis  goTernraent,"  went  on  to  enact,  among  other 
things,  that  all  books  and  pamphlets,  before  being 
printed,  should  be  licensed — books  on  the  common 
law  by  the  lord  chancellor,  either  of  the  lords 
chief  justices  or  the  lord  chief  bsron ;  books  on 
Iiistory  or  affairs  of  state  by  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state ;  books  of  heraldry  by  the  Earl  Marahal,  or 
by  Garter  and  one  other  of  the  Kings  of  Arms ;  and 
all  other  books  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  or 
tbe  bishop  of  London ; — tiiat  printers  should  not 
caly  pat  their  names  upon  ereiy  book  or  pamphlet 
printed  by  them,  bat  abo  declare  the  name  of  the 
anthor,  if  reqanvd  by  the  licenser;  that  fbr  the 
time  to  come  no  man  sboald  be  admitted  to  be  a 
master-prioter  until  the  actaat  number  of  maater- 
printers  should  be  by  death  or  otherwise  reduced 
to  the  number  of  twenty  ;  that  no  master-printer 
■faould  keep  more  than  two  prioting-presaes,  unless 
he  had  been  a  master  or  tipper  warden  of  the  Sta- 
tiooers*  Company,  in  which  case  he  might  keep 
three ;  and  that  nothing  should  be  printed  out  of 
London  except  at  the  universities,  and  books  of 
dtviaity,  duly  licensed  by  the  archbishop,  at  one 
press  in  York.  But,  comprehensive  as  this  statute 
seems,  it  was  not  held  to  do  away  with  the  ancient 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  "This  day."  says  a 
notice  in  the  London  Gazette,  under  date  of  5th 
of  May,  1680,  the  judges  made  their  report  to  his 
majesty  in  council,  in  parsvance  of  an  order  of  this 
hoard,  by  which  they  unanimonsly  declare  that  bis 
majesty  may  by  law  prohibit  the  printing  and  pub- 
Kshiog  of  all  news-books  and  pamphlets  of  news 
whatsoever  not  licensed  by  his  majesty's  authority, 
R9  manifestly  tending  to  the  breach  of  the  peace 
and  distDrbHfice  of  tbe  kingdom.  Wbereupon  his 
tnajesty  was  pleased  to  direct  a  proclamation  to  be 
prepared  for  the  restraining  the  printing  of  news- 
books  and  pamphlets  of  news  without  leave." ' 
Such  coutioued  to  be  tbe  state  of  the  law  and 
the  practice  oa  the  subject  of  the  press  down  to 
the  Revolution.  Here,  therefore,  it  may  be  said 
the  civil  war  had  accomplished  nothing  for  the 
improvement  of  the  constitution ;  and  no  wonder, 
seeing  that  the  principles  maintained  and  the  coarse 
parsued  by  the  Commonwealth  in  regard  to  this 
matter  had  been  to  the  full  as  illiberal  and  despotic 
at  those  of  the  worst  times  of  tbe  monarchy. 

Id  r^rd  to  another  important  matter,  the  long 
cooteat  between  the  prerogative  and  the  popular 
power  had  been  attended  with  a  diiferent  result. 
Rt^al  proclamations  setting  aaide  the  law,  which 
atmoBt  formed  the  ordinary  mode  of  government 
b  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  were  nearly  unknown 
ifter  tile  Restoration.    Of  two  or  three  tiiat  are 
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mentioned,  one  was  issued  in  1665,  in  the  time  of 
the  Great  Plague,  requiring  "  all  disbanded  officera 
and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  any 
of  the  late  usurped  powers  to  depart  thtf  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  not  to  return  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  same  till  November  following."' 
This  Mr.  Hallam  conceives  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  well-grounded  apprehension  of  a  repub- 
lican conspiracy.  The  most  remarkable  was  one 
issued  in  December,  1675,  ordering  all  coffee-houses 
to  be  shut  up,  "  hecanse,"  as  it  was  asserted,  "  in 
such  houses,  and  by  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  dis- 
affected persons  in  them,  divers  false,  malicious, 
and  scandalous  reports  were  devised  and  spread 
abroad,  to  the  defamation  of  his  majesty's  goveru- 
ment,  and  to  tbe  distnrbance  of  the  quiet  and  peace 
of  the  realm.**'  But  this  was  recalled,  on  thci* 
judges  being  consulted,  and  intimating  to  the  coun- 
cil that  they  were  not  agreed  in  opinion  upon  the 
moat  material  of  the  questions  submitted  to  them. 

In  Mb  easential  matter  of  proclamatioas,  there- 
fore," as  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  *■  the  administration 
of  Charles  II.  is  very  advantageously  compared  with 
that  of  hia  &tfaer;  and,  cooaidering  at  the  same 
time  the  entire  cessation  of  impositions  of  money 
without  consent  of  parliament,  we  must  admit  that, 
however  dark  might  be  his  designs,  there  were  oo 
such  general  infringements  of  public  liberty  in  his 
reign  ss  bad  continually  occurred  before  the  Long 
Parliament."'  This,  then,  was  one  great  and  en- 
during victory  for  tbe  cause  of  law  and  right  which 
the  Long  Parliament  had  achieved. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  effective  abolition  of 
illegal  or  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  tbe  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  extinction  of  the  practice  of 
torturv,  noticed  in  the  last  Book,*  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  paring  tbe  talons  of  the  prerogative 
had  nndergone  in  the  period  now  under  review  was 
fi>r  from  incoostderable.  The  scandaloas  practice 
of  coercing  or  intimidating  juries  by  fine  or  impris- 
onment, which  bad  been  of  occasional  occurence 
in  former  timea,  may  also  be  said  to  have  been  put 
down  in  the  reign  of  Charlda  IT.  Two  or  three 
attempts  were  made  to  exercise  this  power;  but 
they  were  effectually  checked  by  the  interference 
of  parliament,  and  also  by  tbe  supreme  courts  of  law. 
The  last  recorded  instance  is  the  case  of  Busbell, 
one  of  the  jurors  who,  in  1670,  having  acquitted  tbe 
Quakers,  Penn  and  Mead,  on  an  indictment  for  an 
unlawful  assembly,  were  fined  by  the  Recorder  of 
London  forty  marks  each.  Busbell  being  committed 
for  non-payment  of  this  fine,  sued  his  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  from  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas:  it  was 
returned  that  be  bad  been  committed  for  finding 
a  verdict  against  full  and  manifest  eridenee,  and 
againat  tbe  direction  of  the  court ;  but  Chief  Justice 
Vaughan  held  tiie  gronnd  to  be  insufficient,  and 
discharged  him.  Even  Jeffreys,  with  all  his  tar- 
age  violence  sod  unscrupulous  stretching  of  the 
law,  did  not  afterward  ventore  to  revive  thia  prac- 
tice. 

It  waa  a  consequence  of  the  long  snspen^n  of  the 
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ancient  coDstitution  that,  after  it  was  re^tM>liehed, 
both  the  Lords  aad  Commooa  endeavored  to  extend 
their  powers  beyond  tboir  ancient  limits.  The 
former,  as  Mr.  Hallatn  has  remarked,  "  retaroed  to 
their  own  house,  on  the  RestoratioDt  with  confused 
DOtbns  of  their  high  jurisdiction,  rather  enhanced 
than  aiuted  by  the  humiliation  they  had  under- 
gone." '  They  succeeded,  however,  io  establishiog 
some  claims  which  had  till  dow  been  contested. 
Of  thsBe  the  principal  was  their  right  of  ultimate 
juriadictiou  both  in  causes  brought  before  them  by 
writ  of  error  from  the  common  law  courts  and  io 
appeals  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  doctrine 
genernlly  held  by  lawyers  upon  this  subject,  we 
believe,  is,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  iu  exercising 
Its  judicial  functions,  acts  as  a  representative  of  the 
whole  parliament;  and  there  is  certainly  something 
in  the  forms  observed,  according  to  which  the  judg- 
ment proDouDced  la  styled,  not  that  of  the  Lords 
alone,  but  that  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
which  seems  to  sanction  this  view.  It  has  not, 
however,  been  genernlly  admitted  either  by  the 
historians  and  theorists  of  the  constitnUon*  or  by 
the  House  of  Commons  itself.  Blackstone  considers 
Uie  House  of  Lords  to  have  succeeded  to  the  au- 
thority of  tbe  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  the 
kingdom,  as  of  course,  upon  the  dissolution  of  The 
ancient  aula  regia,  of  which  the  barons  of  parlia- 
ment were  constituent  members.'  Mr.  Hollam 
conceives  their  ultimate  jurisdiction  to  be  founded 
on  a  pammount  judicial  authority  delegated  to  them 
by  the  crown.*  However  this  may  be,  they  appear 
to  have  exercised  such  jurisdiction  from  a  very 
ancient  date,  although  it  certainly  lay  very  near^ 
dormant  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  till 
toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
not  much  resorted  to  again  till  the  commencement 
of  the  reignof  Charles  I.  Its  legal  existence,  how- 
ever, seems  always  to  have  been  known ;  and  it  ii 
very  expressly  recognized,  though  under  the  name, 
he  it  observed,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  "the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,"  in  a  well-known  statute 
passed  in  1585.*  Some  diEposition  was  shown  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  resist  its  resumption  alter 
the  Restoration ;  but  the  practice  of  the  early  part 
of  the  preceding  reign  was  too  clear  to  allow  tbe 
clHiiu  of  the  Lords  to  be  disputed  here.  The  cose 
was  by  no  means  so  clear  io  regard  to  their  claim 
of  judging  in  appeals  from  the  courts  of  equity. 
Such  appeals  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  en- 
tertained till  after  tbe  accession  of  Charles  L,  and 
were  very  rare  during  tbe  greater  port  even  of  that 
reigo.  Nevertheless,  no  aeriona  opposition  was 
made  to  their  revival  after  the  Restoration  till  the 
year  1675,  when  a  case  arose  that  gave  rise  to  a 
violent  conflict  between  the  two  Houses.  This  was 
the  appeal  of  Dr.  Thomas  Shirley  against  Sir  John 
Fagg,  who  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
ioterference  of  the  Commons  in  this  instance  began 
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altogether,  as  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  on  the  score 
of  privilege,  tbe  only  objection  tbej  made  at  first  to 
tbe  proceedings  of  the  Lords  beiog,  that  their  conn- 
polling  members  of  the  Lower  Honae  to  an>ear  u 
reapoodeote  io  eases  of  appeal  was  ■  nolsiian  of 
their  exemption  from  legal  procees  dariog  the  ie»- 
sioa  by  the  general  privilege  of  parliameoL  Two 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind  took  place  about  Ibe 
same  time;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselveB  of  Mr. 
Hallam's  summary  of  the  proceedings  to  which 
they  gave  rise.  Four  counsel,  who  bad  frieaded 
at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  in  one  of  the  cases  where  a 
member  of  the  other  House  was  concerned,  were 
taken  into  custody  of  the  eergeaot-at-arms  by  the 
speaker's  warrant.  Tbe  gentlenan  usher  of  th« 
black  rod,  by  warrant  of  the  Lwds.  ampoweriog 
him  to  call  all  persona  necessary  to  bia  aasistaoce, 
set  them  at  liberty.  The  Commons  apprehended 
tliem  again,  and,  to  prevent  another  eacape,  aeni 
them  to  the  Tower.  The  Lorda  dispatcliod  their 
usher  of  the  black  rod  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  commanding  him  to  dalirM'  up  the  aaid 
persons.  He  replied,  that  theiy  were  committed 
by  order  of  the  Commona,  and  he  could  not  release 
them  without  their  ordttr,  just  as,  if  the  Lords 
were  to  commit  any  persons,  he  could  not  release 
tbem  without  their  lordships*  order.  They  ad- 
dressed the  king  to  remove  the  lieutenant,  who. 
after  some  hesitatioa,  declined  to  comply  with  their 
desire.  In  this  difficulty  they  had  recourse,  iustead 
of  the  warrant  of  tbe  Lords'  speaker,  to  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  returnable  in  parliament — a  proceed- 
ing not  usual,  but  tbe  legality  of  which  seems  to  be 
now  admitted.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who, 
rather  unluckily  for  the  Lords,  had  taken  the  other 
aide,  either  out  of  conviction  or  from  a  aenae  that 
the  Lower  Houae  were  the  atronger  and  the  more 
formidable,  instead  of  otieyiog  the  writ,  came  to  the 
bar  of  Uie  Commons  for  direction*.  They  voted,  as 
might  be  expected^  that  the  writ  was  contrary  to 
law  and  the  privileges  of  their  House."  Tbe  king 
then  endeavored  to  quiet  the  fennent  by  a  proroga- 
tion for  three  months.  "  This  period,  however,  not 
beiog  sufficient  to  allay  their  animosity,  the  House 
of  Peers  took  up  again  the  appeal  of  Shirley  in  their 
next  session.  Fresh  votes,  and  orders  of  equal  in- 
temperance, on  both  sides,  ensued  till  the  king,  by 
the  long  prorogation  from  November,  1675,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1677,  put  an  end  to  tbe  dispute.  The  par- 
ticular appeal  of  Shirley  was  never  revived,  but  the 
Lords  continued  without  objection  to  exerciae  their 
general  juriadicUon  over  appeals  from  courts  of 
equity."  In  the  heat  of  the  contest  tbe  Commons 
had  pasted  a  resolution  treating  this  jurisdiction  as 
an  usurpation;  bot  thi^  as  Mr.  Hallam  observes, 
*•  was  evidently  rather  an  act  oS  hoatility  arieing  out 
of  the  immediate  quarrel  than  the  calm  aaantion  of 
a  legal  principle.'" 

A  few  years  before  this,  however,  the  Lords  had 
been  defeated  on  another  point,  after  an  equally  kees 
and  protracted  struggle.  From  tbe  first  day  of  the 
Restoration,  and  indeed  bef6re  the  actual  return  of 
the  king,  they  had  begun  to  issue  what  were  called 
^  CoMt.  Hirt.,  ii.  3M. 
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••nden"  ia  CMes  m  wluch  any  of  themBelvei  wu 
I  party,  msDj  of  which  were  nctnal  ioterferoDces 
with  die  course  of  law,  others  of  an  esaeotially 
legislative  character,  affectiog  whole  dasses  of  per- 
tom  and  deflcriptioos  of  property.  At  length  they 
distiDctly  put  forward  a  claim  to  ao  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  rU  cases  nhatsoever,  by  entertaining,  in  1667, 
the  petition  of  ThomaB  Skinner,  a  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, who  complained  of  having  been  injured  by  the 
East  India  Company,  and,  conceiving  that  he  could 
have  no  snffictent  redress  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
kv,  bad  applied  for  justice  to  the  king,  who  trans- 
mittsd  his  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a 
recommeodatioD  to  them  to  inquire  into  and  decide 
upon  the  case.  Their  lordships,  thereupon,  calleil 
upon  the  eompaoy  for  dieir  defense,  overruled  Uieir 
objections  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Honse^  and,  afl»r 
u  inqoiry  into  the  iaets  and  some  other  proceedings 
which  protracted  the  matter  till  the  next  session, 
gave  judgment,  awarding  dC5000  damages  to  Skio- 
ner.  The  Commons,  who  had  been  petitiooed  by 
tba  company,  now  took  up  the  question,  and,  on 
the  report  of  a  committee,  resolved,  3d  of  May, 
1666,  that  the  Lords  taking  cogoizance  of  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  Skiuner  and  the  East 
India  CompHoy,  "the  said  cause  coming  before 
their  House  originally,  only  upon  the  complaint  of 
the  said  Skinner,  being  a  common  plea,"  was  not 
■greeable  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  tended  to 
deprive  the  subject  of  his  right,  ease,  nnd  benefit 
due  to  him  by  the  said  laws.  They  also  voted  that 
Skinner,  in  commencing  and  prosecntiog  a  suit  by 
petition  in  the  House  of  Lord8,'and  in  procaring 
judgment  against  the  governor  of  the  company, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and  they  or- 
dered him  to  be  taken  into  custody  of  the  aergeaot- 
Rt-arms.  The  Lords,  on  their  part,  met  these 
resolutions  by  voting  that  the  House  of  CommoDa' 
entertaining  the  scandalous  petition  of  the  East 
India  Company  against  the  Lords'  House  of  Par- 
liament was  a  breach  of  the  pri?  ileges  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  whose  taking  cognizance  of  tbe  cause  of 
Thomaa  Skinner  was  "  agreeable  to  tbe  laws  of  the 
land,  and  well  warranted  by  tbe  law  and  custom  of 
parliament,  and  justified  by  many  parliamentary 
precedents  ancient  and  modern."  Several  confer- 
ences between  the  Houses,  that  followed,  only 
eiasperated  ifae  quarrel.  The  Commons  now  voted 
that,  wbofoever  should  be  aiding  and  assisting  in 
putting  in  enecution-  Uia  order  or  sentence  of  the 
Lords  against  the  company  afaonld  be  deemed  a 
bstrayer  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Commons 
of  England,  and  an  infringer  of  the  privileges  of  their 
Honae;  and  they  sent  up  a  message  to  the  Lords, 
ncqnainting  them  lliat,  in  their  opinion,  tbe  best 
expedient  for  preserving  a  union  between  the  two 
Honses  was,  that  all  proceedings  should  be  forborne 
upon  the  said  sentence,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baroard- 
istoD,  the  chairman  of  the  company,  and  other  per- 
»f>na,  whom  the  Lords  bad  committed,  set  at  liberty. 
The  king  now  interfered :  by  his  advice  or  command 
both  Houses  adjourned  for  three  months ;  and  they 
were  prevented  from  meeting  again  by  snccesaive 
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adjoommento  and  prorogations  till  October,  1669.' 
As  soon  as  they  reassembled,  however,  the  Com- 
mons again  took  up  the  ndatter.  Sir  Samuel  Bar- 
nardiston  being  called  upon,  stated,  that  as  soon  as 
the  Commons,  according  to  his  majesty's  command, 
had  first  adjourned  themselves  on  the  6th  of  May 
in  the  preceding  year,  he  had  been  called  as  a 
delinquent  on  hia  knees  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  <£300  to  his  majesty, 
and  to  lie  in  custody  of  the  black  rod  till  tbe  money 
was  paid.  He  remained,  accordingly,  in  confinement 
till  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  August,  the  day  before 
the  next  adjournment,  when  tbe  black  rod  came  to 
him,  and  told  him  he  was  discharged,  and  might  go 
where  he  pleased.  On  his  asking  to  whom  he  was 
beholden  for  his  release,  he  was  told  ttutt  be  was 
discharged  upon  honordile  terms.  "  But  pray,"  con- 
tinued black  rod,  "ask  me  no  questions,  for  I  most 
make  you  no  answer ;  yet,  if  I  see  yon  to-morrow, 
after  the  House  is  adjourned,  I  will  tell  yon  more : 
there  is  a  mystery,  but  I  have  sufficient  authority 
for  what  I  do."  Id  fact,  it  appears  that,  probably  by 
the  command  of  the  king,  the  fine  had  been  entered 
88  paid  on  the  records  of  tbe  exchequer.  Some 
more  warm  debates  and  conferences  now  ensued: 
and  At  last  the  Commons  voted  another  striog  of 
resolutions,  in  one  of  which  they  laid  down  the 
principle,  >'  That  the  House  of  Peers,  as  well  as  all 
other  courts,  are  in  their  judicial  proceedings  to  be 
guided  and  governed  by  law ;  but  if  they  give  a 
wrongful  sentence,  contrary  (o  law,  and  the  party 
grieved  might  not  seek  redress  thereof  in  full  par- 
liament; and  for  that  end  repair  to  the  Houae  of 
Commons,  who  are  part  of  tbe  legislative  power, 
that  either  they  may  interpose  with  their  lordships 
for  the  reversal  of  such  sentence,  or  prepare  a  bill 
for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  preventing  the  like 
grievances  for  the  time  to  come,  the  consequence 
thereof  would  plainly  be  that  their  lordships'  judica- 
ture is  boundless  and  above  law,  and  that  the  party 
grieved  shall  be  without  remedy."  At  the  same 
time  they  resolved  that  the  Lords  should  be  desired 
to  vacate  or  annul  both  the  judgment  against  Bar- 
nardiston  and  that  against  the  East  India  Company; 
and  they  afterward  pasaed  a  bill  to  that  effect,  and 
sent  it  up  to  the  other  House,  by  which,  however, 
it  was.  as  might  be  expected,  thrown  ont.  So  also 
was  another  bill  by  the  Commons,  which  came  down 
from  the  Lords,  having  for  its  object  to  settle  the 
matter  of  prijilege  and  judicature  in  parliament. 
In  this  state  the  controversy  stood  whan  Houses 
were  prorogued  in  December.  Meanwhile,  no  ftH> 
ther  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Lords  to  enfovce 
their  judgment  against  the  company.  At  last  the 
aflair  was  ended  by  the  interposition  of  the  king, 
who,  when  parliament  met  again  in  February,  sum- 
moned both  Houses  to  Whitehall,  and,  informing 
them  that  he  would  himself  give  present  order  t» 
erase  all  records  and  entries  of  the  case  in  the  books 
of  the  council,  and  the  exchequer,  proposed  that 
they  should  do  the  like  in  their  journals.  This 
proposition  was  very  gladly  embraced  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  was  not  rejected  by  the  Lords ;  and  the 
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bitter  ba?e  from  this  time  tacitly  NbBDdoaed  all 
pretoDsioDB  to  ao  original  juriadictioo  id  civil  luits. 

The  moat  iraportaot  right  eatabliahed  lijr  the  Com- 
mooa  within  the  preaeot  period  wai  that  of  being  not 
only  the  orif^atorat  but  also  the  entire  framers,  of 
all  niooey-billB,  and  of  all  clatues  in  any  bitli  impoa- 
ing  any  pecuniary  burden  upon  the  subject.  GraotB 
of  supply  appear  to  have  been  anciently  made  by  the 
two  Houses  separately ;  nor  were  they  for  a  long 
time  put  into  the  form  of  statutes  or  considered  as 
laws.  It  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  four* 
teenth  century  that  the  practice  began  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  joining  in  such  grants;  nor  was  it  till 
nearly  two  centuries  later,  toward  the  close  of  the 
reigD  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  tbey  generally  sssumed 
A  complete  legislative  form.  Throughout  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  the  usual  enacting  words 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  Commona  made  the  grant 
with  ib»  assent  of  the  Lords.  In  the  first  parliament 
of  Charles  I.  the  Commons  began,  io  the  preamble 
of  bills  of  supply, 'to  recite  the  grant  as  if  wholly 
their  own,  bnt  in  the  enacting  words  iotrodueed  the 
name  of  the  Lords,  as  in  other  statutes ;  and  this 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  practice.*  No 
dispute  arose  after  the  Restoration  about  the  right 
of  the  Commons  to  originate  all  bills  that  were  really 
bills  of  supply  aad  tnxHtioo  ;  but  the  Lords  demur- 
red when,  in  the  parliament  of  1661,  the  other  House 
refused  to  entertain  a  bill  which  was  sent  down  to 
them  for  paving  the  streets  of  Westminster,  on  the 
ground  that  it  went  to  lay  a  charge  on  the  people. 
This  bill,  or.  rather,  another  which  the  Commons 
substituted  for  it,  and  id  which  the  Lords  made  an 
ameodment,  was  ultimately  dropped;  and,  "for  a 
few  years  afteri"  according  to  Mr.  Hallam, "  though 
the  poiot  in  question  was  still  Bgitated.  insbmces 
oecar  where  the  Commons  suffisred  amendments  in 
what  were  now  con^dered  as  money-bills  to  pass, 
and  others  where  the  Lords  receded  from  them 
rather  than  defeat  the  proposed  measure.!'  In 
April,  1671,  however,  a  esse  occurred  in  which  the 
principle  contended  for  by  the  Commons  presented 
itself  in  a  new  shape.  A  bill  having  been  brought 
up  to  the  Lords  imposing  a  tax  upon  sugar,  the 
Lc»d8  reduced  the  amount  of  the  tax ;  on  which  the 
Commons  resolved,  "  That  in  all  aids  given  to  the 
king  by  the  Commons,  the  rate  or  tax  ought  not  to 
be  altered  by  the  Lords."  This  brought  on  three 
-successive  conferences  between  the  Houses,  io 
which  the  question  at  issue  waa  difcnssed  with  a 
great  profiision  of  learning  as  well  as  of  logic,  but, 
■M  Mr.  HaUaro  thinks,  "with  a  decided  advantage 
bodi  as  to  precedent  and  constitutional  analogy  on 
the  side  of  the  Peers."  This  controreray,  like  the 
Athers  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords,  was  only 
•at  Isst  terminated  for  the  present  by  a  prorogstioo 
of  the  Houses,  which  were  not  suffered  to  meet 
again  for  the  dispatch  of  business  for  nearly  two 
years."'  "I  must  coofess,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  in 
winding  up  his  account  of  die  progressive  develop- 
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ment  of  these  claims  of  the  House  of  Commou, 
that,  in  applying  the  wmb  and  ancient  maxim,  tbst 
the  Common!  alone  can  empower  the  king  to  levy 
the  peopte'a  moo^,  to  a  {wivate  bill  for  lighting  and 
cleansing  a  certain  town,  or  catling  dikes  in  a  fen, 
to  kwal  and  limited  assesamenta  for  local  benefit,  as 
to  which  the  crown  has  no  manner  of  interest,  nor 
has  any  thiag  to  do  with  the  coilecttoo,  there  ma 
more  disposition  shown  to  make  encroachments  thsn 
to  guard  against  those  of  others.  Tbey  began  soon 
after  the  Revolutioa  to  introdnce  a  still  more  extraor- 
dtaary  construction  of  their  privilege,  not  receiving 
from  the  House  of  Lords  any  bill  which  imposes 
a  pecuniary  penalty  on  offenders,  nor  permitting 
them  to  alter  the  application  of  such  bb  have  been 
imposed  below.  These  restrictions  upon  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  however,  are  now  become,  io 
their  own  estimation,  the  standing  privileges  of  the 
CommoQB.  Several  iostaneoe  have  occurred  during 
the  last  century,  though  not,  I  beUeve,  very  lately, 
when  bills,  chiefly  of  a  private  nature,  have  been 
unanimously  rejected,  and  even  throwo  over  the 
table  hy  the  speaker,  because  they  contained  seme 
provisions  in  which  the  Lords  had  treepsased  upon 
these  alledged  rights.  They  are,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, very  dilfereDtly  regarded  io  the  neighboriog 
chamber.  The  Lords  have  never  achnowtedged 
any  further  privilege  than  that  of  originating  bills  of 
supply.  But  the  good  seose  of  both  parties,  and  of 
an  enlightened  uation,  who  mnst  witness  and  judge 
of  their  disputes,  as  well  as  the  natural  desire  of  the 
government  to  prevent  in  the  notsetaoy  ahercstion 
that  must  impede'tbe  course  of  its  measures,  have 
rendered  this  little  jealoQ^  uoprodiietive  of  those 
animoMties  which  it  seemed  so  hap|nly  cmtmed  to 
excite.  The  one  House,  wiAout  admitting  the  al- 
ledged privilege,  has  generally  been  cautious  not  to 
give  a  pretext  for  eagerly  asserting  it ;  and  the  otfaer, 
on  the  trifling  oecasions  where  it  has  teemed,  per- 
hsps  unintentiooally,  to  be  infringed,  haa  commonly 
resorted  to  the  moderate  course  of  passing  a  fresh 
bill  to  the  same  effect,  after  satisfying  its  dignity  by 
rejecting  the  first.*" 

As  connected  with  this  subject  we  may  present  n 
short  account  of  the  origio  and  progress  of  the  ap- 
proprintjon  of  parliamentary  uds  and  supplies  for 
particular  services,  which  we  take  chiefly  from  Mr. 
Hargrave's  tract  on  that  subject,  publisfaed  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Juridical  Arguments.' 

In  the  more  ancient  times  the  nsnal  eDurse  of  pnr- 
liameot,  on  grantin^g  taxea  and  aids  to  the  Mown,  was. 
to  leave  the  application  of  the  money  whdiy  to  the 
discretion  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Some 
comparatively  early  instances,  however,  of  gnnting 
taxea,  with  appropriation  of  them  to  particular  pur- 
poses, and  with  provisions  to  prevent  a  different  ap- 
plication, are  cited  by  Mr.  Hsi^rave  from  the  rolls 
of  parliament.  He  observes  that  it  has  been  asserted, 
in  debate  in  parliament,  that  appropriations  were 
frequently  practiced  even  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIL  and  Henry  Vlli.' 

■  Coiut.  Birt.,  ii.  ITS.  ■  Lm.  1797,  p.  3H,  W  w. 

*  The  ftalhnritjr  quoted  by  Mr.  IIiiTCrave  ie  Grejr'i  IJabaM,  tuI.  m 
pp.  117,  STB,  and  447. 
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"A-raach  more  recent  instaace,"  he  coDtinaes, 
•*of  grantiog  a  supply  with  approprintionB,  sppesn 
in  the  scatate  of  21  James  I.,  c.  34.  By  that  act 
tbere  was  a  grant  to  the  kiag  of  three  aubaidiea  aod 
three  fifteeoths  aod  tooths,  with  an  appropriation 
of  «C1B,000  for  repair  of  certain  decayed  cities  and 
towns,*  aad  of  die  residue  for  managing  the  then 
expected  war  with  Spain.  Also,  to  guard  agaioat 
aoy  other  emptoymeDt  of  the  supply,  the  act  ap- 
pomted  eight  citixeDi  of  London  treasDrers,  aod 
tea  others  to  be  of  the  kiag's  coancil  for  the  war ; 
(tf  wbom  the  former  vrare  to  make  oath  that  none 
of  the  moaeya  diould  iaave  oat  of  their  haodi  wiih- 
oat  warrant  from  audi  couacH  of  war,  and  die  latter 
that  Cbey  wodM  not  make  warraot  except  for  the 
eads  before  mentioned,  aod  both  treaauren  and 
cooacil  were  to  be  aceoaotaMe  to  the  Coronrona. 
The  act  of  supply  on  this  special  plan  of  appropria- 
tion was  founded  on  King  James's  own  propositmo 
ID  a  speech  to  the  Commons  in  March,  1623.  .  .  . 
Bat  this  taking  the  receipt  sod  application  of  a  tax 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  crown  was  deemed  so  ex- 
tnordiaary,  and  gave  such  an  alarm  to  the  Lords, 
that  before  they  passed  the  bill  they  took  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  upon  it.  Indeed,  on  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances,  and  especially  that  the  Lords 
were  joined  with  the  Commons  in  the  commission 
for  executing  the  act,  the  judges  resolved  that  there 
was  Boibing  in  the  act  to  impeach  the  privilege  or 
power  of  the  Hi^er  Honae,  or  to  add  to  the  prin- 
legas  of  the  Lower  House  beyond  the  particular 
esse  in  question.  But  though  Uie  Lords  concurred 
in  this  resolution,  yet,  before  reading  the  act  the 
third  time,  they  entered  into  a  protestatioD,  which 
recited  the  bill  to  be  in  many  things  different  from 
the  ancient  uaaal  form  of  subsidy  bills,  and  gnnrded 
against  its  being  construed  to  give  or  to  talie  from  any 
joriadiction,  power,  or  privilege  of  either  House." 

This  instance  was  made  a  precedent  of.  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  in  the  several  acts  of  supply  pass- 
ed before  the  rapture  with  the  king.  According  to 
Clarendon,  Cromwell  would  not  permit  aoy  clauses 
of  appropriatioo  in  the  supplies  given  to  him  by  his 
perliamenta.' 

On  the  Restoration,  pariiameDt  more  usually  grant- 
ed their  aids  to  the  crown  without  clauses  of  ap- 
pnpriMiuB.  But,  in  1665,  a  precedent  of  appro- 
priation was  again  established ;  for  the  stat.  17  Car. 
n.,  c.  1,  by  which  <£1,5I>0,000  was  granted,  con- 
tained a  clause  which  provided  that  a  separate  ac- 
conot  should  be  kept  of  the  money  leviable,  and 
that  no  part  of  it  shouhl  be  issued  out  of  the  Ex- 
chequer during  the  then  war  but  by  order  meotion- 

'  Pnbablf  rram  nol  having  the  worda  m  fall  berun  bim,  but  trait- 
M(  to  iba  flironeoui  kbridKmrat  of  itMcn  in  lha  conoioa  editintii,  Mr. 
Hwinn  ku  bm  br«n  led  idIo  a  ■■•■«)[•  kbaut  tba  impott  of  tbe 
■UiBte  of  II  Jk.  I.  Wa  have  already  bad  occoaion  to  point  ovt  thai 
ibii  lUtote  ■«]-■  nothing  whitevcr  about  the  repair  ol  anj  lowna. 
(Sea  ante.  p.  S>T,  cd,  %  met*.)  If  Ihia  waa  ao  inttsnce  of  appropria- 
tMa>  ibara  ana  tha  eaaa  apprapriation  in  everf  bm  f  rantiof  a  aulmdr. 
t  laatt  from  the  befianiof  of  tha  rei|tn  of  Henry  VIII.  In  iht  atatute 
1  Ren,  Vni.,e.n,  maj  be  aeeii  a  lin  uf  the  decayed  towna  in  the  caae 
•if  which  nliowancei  or  flodoeliona  wore  to  b*  made  in  collecting  thr 
tax,  according  to  the  form  of  worda  conatantly  ropaated  In  CTsry  one  of 
thna  atatulsB,  "aftar  auch  rate  ai  naa  and  halh  befiiie  ihi*  time  been 
kad  and  made  in  CTery  ahire. 

■  Sea  ScobeU'a  Collection,  Part  i>.,  pp.  311  and  3». 


iog  that  it  was  for  that  service.  Some  instances  of 
supplies  granted  to  Charles  II.  after  1665,  without 
any  appropriation,  occur;  but  the  precedent  of  ai>. 
propriation  was  in  general  followed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign,  as  appears  by  the  statutes  19 
Car.  II.,  c.  8;  20  Car.  II.,  c.  1 ;  22  Car.  II.,  c.  3;  29 
Car.  II.,  c.  1 ;  29  and  30  Car.  11.,  c  1  ;  30  Car.  II.. 
c.  1;  and  31  Car.  II.,  c.  1.  In  the  last-named  stat- 
ute the  proviaioD  waa  carried  ao  for  as  to  make  it 
puni^ble  as  a  pnemuotre  to  misapply  the  money 
appropriated,  or  to  advise  the  king  to  it. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  few  ptariiamentaiy 
aids  to  him  were  made  without  appropriation. 

From  the  Rerolntion,  the  appropriation  to  cer- 
tain services  of  the  auppliw  granted  became  the 
common  practice.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  atat.  9 
and  10  Will.  III.,  c.  44,  there  is  an  appropriation  of 
all  the  supplies  of  the  session.  "This  is  the  first 
instance."  observes  Mr.  Har^ve,  I  have  observed 
of  a  general  appropriating  act  for  the  session,  such 
as  is  now  in  use." 

The  representation  of  the  people  in  the  Hoase 
of  Commons,  as  it  remained  down  to, the  union  with 
Scotland,  was  completed  within  this  period,  by  the 
right  of  returniDg  members  being  granted  by  stat- 
ute,' in  1672,  to  the  county  and  city  of  Durham,  aud, 
in  1673,  by  charter,  to  the  borough  of  Newark. 
This  was  the  last  occauon  oo  which  the  crown  ex- 
ercised the  ancient  prerogative  of  creating  a  parfia- 
mentary  borough;  and,  ahhongh,  on  the  question 
being  raised  id  AKarch,  1677,  tha  right  of  Newark 
to  return  members  in  consequence  of  the  charter 
was  affirmed  io  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  major- 
ity of  125  to  73,  it  is  probable  that  any  further  ailch 
attempts  to  alter  the  representation  woidd  have  been 
more  efTectually  resisted. 

From  the  very  able  aod  valuable  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  nppoioted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1637  to  examine  precedents  with  respect 
to  the  circulation  and  publication  of  papers  printed 
by  order  of  the  Honse,'  it  appears  that  the  earliest 
entry  contained  in  the  Journals  of  the  Commons 
relating  to  the  printing  of  any  parliamentary  papers 
is  on  the  30tb  of  July,  1641,  when  the  House  adopted 
certain  resolutions,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be 
printed.  It  acarcely  admita  of  a  doubt,  however,  in 
the  opinion  of  tiie  committee,  "  that  from  a  much 
earlier  period  parliament  must  occasionally  have 
found  it  necessary  or  expedient  that  particnbr  pro- 
ceedings should  be  made  public,  alUiough  the  means 
by  which  >t  was  done  can  not  be  traced."  Tha 
committee  do  not  notice  the  assertion  of  Coke, 
Prynne,  and  other  legal  authorities  6r.constitution- 
n)  BOtiquartes,  that,  io  early  times,  down  at  least  to 
the  reigu  of  Henry  VII.,  the  Commons  never 
printed  or  published  any  act  or  ordinance  wbatao- 
ever  relating  either  to  public  afiaira  or  to  their  own 
proceedings  without  the  approbation  and  concurrence 
of  the  other  House.*  From  1641  to  1680."  the 
Report  continues,  "there  are  various  resolutioas 
for  the  printing  of  specific  votes  and  papers.  In 

>  4S  Car.  II.,  c  9.  *  Pari.  Paprn,  Sen.  1837,  No.  3S«, 

*  riynna'a  Preface  to  Cotton'e  AtuidgiMat  of  the  Recctda.— Cuke, 
4  Ini:.  10,  II. 
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]660-lt  m  general  reiolatioD  was  adopted  for  priD^ 
ing  the  ToCes  and  proceedings  of  the  Hoobb;  apd 
from  that  year  anch  geoeral  order  has  been  reoew- 
ed  BTory  sessioD,  and  a  prioter  appoioted  for  the 
purpose  by  the  speaker,  ao  oGcasioDal  prohibition 
being  added  against  sll  other  persons  printing  the 
same ;  reports  and  miscellaDeous  papers  have  also 
been  from  tirae  to  time  printed  under  distinct  or- 
ders of  the  House.  The  practice  thas  detailed  hss 
beea  contioaed  up  to  the  present  time."  The  only 
interruption  of  this  regular  printing  of  the  votes  oc* 
cured  in  1702,  on  the  25th  of  February,  in  which 
year  the  Commons  resolved  that  none  of  their  votes 
should  be  printed  without  the  order  of  the  House — 
the  reason  given  in  the  journals  being,  "that  the 
House  have  foand  great  iDCODveaiences  acteuding 
the  priutiog  of  the  Totes.*'  This  alludea  to  an  in* 
lerfereoce  by  the  Lord*  in  an  address  voted  1^  the 
Commons  to  the  queeo.  But,  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, 1703,  it  was,  after  debate,  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  177  to  147,  that  the  votes  ahould  again  be 
printed  as  usual.'  No  doubt,  the  committee  con- 
ceives, can  exist,  that  the  practice  of  priutiog  pa- 
pers was  introduced  by  the  Long  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  their  general  publication.  "This  is 
shown,"  they  observe,  "by  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  with  regard  to  the  order  for 
printing  of  1641,  above  referred  to,  and  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  in  the  subsequent  year, 
to  consider,  among  other  things,  the  best  way  of 
divolgiog.  dispersing,  and  publishing  the  orders  and 
votes,  and  ^o  the  declarations  of  the  House, 
throagh  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  well  and  true 
prioting  of  them.  This  committee  presented,  od 
the  6th  of  Jane,  an  order  for  dispersing  and  divul^ 
ing  the  orders  and  declarations  of  the  Hoose  through 
theeherilTs,  under-sherifb,  constables,  headboronghs, 
and  tithiogrqeo  of  the  several  conntiea,  with  direc- 
tions for  the  speedy  publication  to  the  inhabitants ; 
and,  OD  the  9th  of  June  the  committee  made  re- 
ports, whereon  it  was  resolved  that  certain  exam- 
inations, remonstrances,  orders,  votes,  and  declnra- 
tions  should  be  printed  and  published,  and  ao  order 
was  msde  for  the  paymeot  of  the  expense."  It 
may  fairly  be.  assumed,  therefore,  that  whatever 
occasional  printing  of  legislative  enactments  there 
may  have  been  in  earlier  times,  the  regular  practice 
of  printing  and  publishing  notices  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  innova- 
tion for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. The  anxiety  thna  evinced  on  the  part  of 
that  assembly  to  enlist  pnUic  cqrioion  in  its  support 
began,  It  will  be  observed,  at  an  early  stage  of  its 
deliberatioos,  and  a  considerable  time  before  there 
was  any  thooglit,  at  least  generally  entertained,  of 
an  appeal  to  arms.  The  same  feeltog,  however, 
continued  throughout  nil  the  violence  of  the  contest 
that  ensued;  in  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  artillery 
the  printing'press  still  plied  its  office  as  actively  as 
ever,  and  on  both  sides  the  sword  and  the  pen  were 
wielded  together.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  king  and  his  advisers  were,  from  the  first,  not 
less  alive  than  the  leaders  of  the  popular  cause  to 

*  Rrpon,  pp.  t  mad  74. 


the  importance  of  the  latter  weapon ;  the  Tojt\ 
declarationB  and  oAer  state  papers  drawn  op 
&e  persuaiive  pen  of  Clareudon  were  diapers^ 
over  the  conntry  in  aa  great  nnmbera  as  were  the 

adverse  proclamations  of  the  parliament.  It  was  « 
tribute  to  the  public  iotelligence  extorted  from  both 
psrties  by  ilie  general  advancement  of  the  pi^kr 

mind. 

We  have  seen  how  eager  also  the  republican 
government  very  soon  showed  itself  to  pot  down 
all  printed  accounts  of  public  trsnsaetions  except 
those  drawn  up  by  its  own  authority.  Much  of 
this  jealousy,  mixed  with  other  feelings  about  the 
dignity  of  the  legislature  being  comprised  fay  the 
publication  of  its  proceedings,  survived  thronghont 
the  present  period.  After  the  Restoration,  many 
ordera,  declaratbos,  and  other  parliameutaiy  pro- 
ceedings cfratiaaed  to  be  printed  and  pnblisfaed  by 
order  of  the  Hooae  of  Commona  bat  it  does  not 
appear  to  hare  been  &l  the  30th  of  OctiriMr,  16B0, 
that  the  first  general  order  for  printing  its  votes  wai 
made  by  the  House.  A  debate  took  phce  upoo  a 
proposal  for  the  renewal  of  this  order  in  the  next 
parliament,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1681,  of  which  tfae 
committee  have  given  a  report  from  a  rare  volnmr 
io  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons,  snd  in 
which  a  few  facts  were  adverted  to  that  are  worth 
quoting.  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  mover,  observed, 
that  the  last  parliament  had  found  the  printing  of 
their  votes  to  be  for  the  security  of  the  nation, 
that  it  had  prevented  disadviintageoas  repreaenta- 
tioDB  of  them  to  the  world  by  false  aceonnta  of  their 
{Hvceedings.  "That  which  put  roe  npon  moving 
the  printing  your  votea  the  last  paritameot,"  ssid 
Sir  William  Cowper,  ^waa  false  papers  that  west 
abont  in  former  parliaments  of  Uie  vMes  and  trans- 
actions of  the  Hooae."  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins 
having  objected  that  the  printing  was  against  the 
gravity  of  the  House,  and  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the 
people,  Mr.  Boscswen  replied,  "  If  you  had  been  a 
privy  council,  then  it  were  fit  what  you  do  should 
be  kept  secret;  but  your  Journal-books  are  open, 
and  copies  of  your  votes  in  every  coffee-house,  and. 
if  you  print  them  not,  hslf  votes  will  be  dispersed 
to  your  imijadice."  The  unanthorized  copies  of 
the  votes  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  coffee-houses 
appear  to  have  been  only  written  copies,  as,  indeed, 
most  of  the  newspapers  at  this  time  were.  "I 
find,"  said  another  speaker  (Mr.  L.  Oower),  "that 
those  who  write  oar  votes  and  transnctioos,  and 
send  them  all  Enghind  over,  are  fovored."  Tfae 
copies  were  probably  obtained  throngb  the  clerb 
of  the  House.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  Francis  Win- 
ningtoo,  that  "in  the  Long  Parliament  it  was  a 
trade  among  clerks  to  write  votes;"  and  he  added, 
that  one  clerk  who  had  been  so  employed,  having 
been  brought  before  the  House,  "  wss  sent  awa,T 
and  nothing  done  to  him."  Cotonel  Mildmsy  ssid 
well  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  "It  is  fit  that  all 
Christendom  should  have  notice  of  what  you  do, 
and  potterity  of  what  you  have  done." 

Among  the  lawyers  of  this  period  there  are  sev- 
eral of  distinguished  name.  After  Ae  Restoratioo 
>  K»port,  p^  7S,  71. 
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the  great  seal  was  commiUed  to  the  Earl  of  Clar- 
endoD,  who  had  withdrawn  from  practice  as  a  law- 
yer ;  and  afterward  to  the  Earl  of  Sbaf^ebury, 
who,  thoagh  a  lawyer  by  educatioD,  had  never  prac- 
ticed at  all.  The  character  of  ClareodoD,  aa  m  law- 
yer, is  thus  summed  np  by  Lord  Maoslield  io  a  few 
words  £  **  The  civil  war  prevented  his  laying  de^ 
the  fonndatioDB  ai  law,  and  the  avocations  of  poU- 
tics  interrupted  the  boaioeaa  of  Uie  chancellor.*" 
Of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  ineceeded  these, 
Sir  W.  Blackatone  f^JW  the  followiog  high  charac- 
ter :  "  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  who  succeeded  in  1673, 
Mod  became  afterward  Earl  of  Nottingbam,  was  a 
person  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  most  UQcorrupt- 
ed  integrity,  a  thorough  master  and  zealous  defend- 
er of  the  laws  and  coastitotion  of  his  couotry,  and 
eadued  with  a  pervading  genius  that  enabled  hrm  to 
discover  and  to  pursue  the  true  spirit  of  justice, 
ootwithstsoding  the  embarrasameots  raised  by  the 
narrow  and  technical  notions  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  imperfect  ideas  of  re- 
dress which  had  possessed  the  courts  of  equity. 
The  reason  and  necessities  of  mankind,  arising  from 
the  great  change  in  property  by  the  extension  of 
trade  and  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  coopera- 
ted in  establishing  his  plan,  and  enabled  him,  in  the 
coarse  of  nine  years,  to  build  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence and  jarisdiction  upon  wide  and  rational  fbao- 
datioos,  which  have  also  been  extended  and  im- 
proved by  many  great  men  who  have  siuce  presided 
io  Chancery ;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  the 
power  and  bosioess  of  the  court  have  incTeased  to 
uu  amazing  degree."'  On  the  subject  of  the  great 
talents  and  legal  learning  of  Lord  Chancellor  Not- 
tingham there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinioo ;  but 
many  will  demur  to  Blackatone's  panegyric  on  his 
zeal  in  defense  of  the  laws  and  constitution.  He 
was,  throughout  bis  life,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
caart  end  the  Tory  party;  and  even  in  his  own 
court,  if  we  may  take  the  opinion  of  Roger  North, 
one  of  the  Same  side  in  politics,  it  was  rather  the 
business  ttun  the  practice  of  the  court  that  flourish- 
ed under  this  eminent  chancellor,  who  was,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  a  formalbt,  and  took  extreme 
pleasure  in  encouraging  and  liBtening  to  nice  dis- 
tinctions of  law,  insteiid  of  taking  a  broad  view  of 
the  equity  of  each  case.  Roger,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  no  great  authority  as  to  such  matters. 

Of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  who  held  the  great 
seal  as  lord  keeper  for  the  interval  of  five  years 
between  the  dismissal  of  Clereodou  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Shaftesbury,  there  seems  nothing 
particularly  worth  relating  in  a  work  such  as  the 
present,  further  than  that  he  had  been  a  very  emi- 
nent lawyer,  particularly  in  conveyancing,*  to  which 

'  Reply  to  the  niaal  complimontmry  i[ieech  delivcTad  tn  liiiii  m  hli 
UkiDf  !■>*•  of  Ika  Sociatjr  of  Linculn'i  Idh.  ■  S.  Cos.,  p.  SS. 

>  Ha  hH  bMK  mf]»l  bj  Mr.  Satpmnt  Bill  Ui«  "  Falbar  at  Ctanj- 
ueMa."— Derail.  366.  In  Punwi  Pnarparinm,  pnbliahMl  lu  16SS, 
•00 or  Uu<  ta*}amiBg  linn  cm  ■  >iiti}»ot  which  wcmM,  mt  flnt  right,  mmd 
bHi  UttU  iiuMplibla  ef  pOMinI  ornaMnt  or  iIlMtntka 

*'  7V>  tkatt  taetlUat  Comtif^iietrt,  Sir  (Maml»  Briigmmn  md  tht 
iwrUr  Sir.  Greffrf  P«imtr. 

"  WiM  GtMce  ud  Room  did  tkii  in  both  ctmaHuat, 
To  mska  rnddravM  to  Uw  Dslphinn  ■brine ; 


he  devoted  himself  entirely  during  the  period  of 
the  Commonwealth,  being  attached  to  the  royai 
cause.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  raised  to  the 
pbice  of  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  PleaSt 
where  he  sat,  says  -Roger  North,  with  high  es- 
teem.* The  removing  him,**  adds  Roger,  firom 
thence  to  the  Chancery  did  not  at  all  contribute  any 
increase  to  his  fame,  but  rather  the  coDtrary,  for 
he  was  timorous  to  an  impoteneet  aod  that  not 
mended  by  his  great  age."' 

Of  Lord  Keeper  Guilford  an  ample  account  has- 
been  given  by  his  brother,  Reger  North,  wbich, 
however,  is  of  little  value  in  reference  to  his  pro- 
fessional merits.  He  waa  not  quite  so  great  a 
lawyer,  still  less. so  great  s  man,  as  his  brother 
Roger's  ardent  and  eothnsiastic  brotherly  love  and 
admiration  of  him  would  represent  him  to  have 
been.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  prudent,  cau- 
tiooB,  hard-working,  perhaps  somewhat  cunning 
and  time-serving  lawyer,  with  nothing  very  great 
or  very  profound  about  him.  One  seldom  sees  his 
judgments  quoted;  and  the  relative  places  of  him 
and  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  would  probably 
be  veiy  diflTereot  in  the  estimatioD  of  most  lawyen 
from  what  they  might  be  in  the  partial  fraternal 
opiuion  of  Roger  North,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
speaks  disparagingly  of  Lord  Nottingham. 

Hale,  Jeffreys,  and  Saunders  have  also  been  por- 
trayed by  the  graphic  hand  of  Roger  North ;  and 
we  shall  transfer  to  our  pages  a  few  of  his  char- 
acteristic traits — only  premising  that  his  character 
of  Hale  is  to  be  taken  cum  grano  salis,  as  being 
drawn  by  a  political  adversary,  and  a  writer,  more- 
over, who  lias  been  termed,  not  inappropriately, 
one  of  the  "  most  iuteresttog  and  prejudiced  writ- 
ers of  that  time." 

Of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  he  writes:— "It 
was  the  Lord  Keeper  North's  good  fortune  to 
enter  his  practice  in  the  circuits  under  this  judge, 
whose  reputation  for  Ms  great  ability  id  the  law 
and  rigorous  justice  will  be  very  long-lived  in  West- 
minster Hall  and  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery ; 
for  there  was  a  conjunction  of  characters,  his  and 
the  times  conspiring  to  aggrsndize  it.  After  hav- 
ing improved  his  knowledge  as  a  student,  by  re- 
porting from  him  when  he  sat  at  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  and  as  a  practicer  in  the  northern 
circuits,  it  so  happened  that,  in  the  unaccountable 
rolling  of  preferments  in  the  law,  it  became  his 
)ordsbip*s  province  to  judge  of  and  (for  cause  ap- 
parent) to  correct  the  errors  of  thaV  great  man. 
The  truth  is,  his  lordship  took  early  into  a  course 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  approved  by  Hales ; 

And  wiUi  divine  Apiillu  to  adrise 
Waa  tha  preladiuni  OS  «u  *tiler|>riM. 
Faw  Bnfliabman  dara  pvnhaaa  an  nauta 
Unlaaa  fonr  wiadoma  nnaopbliticnia 
Tha  title  TOnch.   You  can  atop  Hrnen'a  wnjr : 
Fht  paniona,  jointiina,  both  texei  nnM  pay 
.  Due  thanke.    Wiea  fuber*  imnteri  kaep  in  nm, 

Cravinf  (inn  jra  (tba  oradae  of  law) 
IMp  le  anUil  their  luda ;  whila  yiMinalTna  bn 
Tnnnnia  of  richaa  or  renown  in  Ian.** 

>  We  hara  bImi  Lord  Ellenboronfh'i  ■Dthorilj'  to  tha  unw  rRbet, 
14  BeM,  134. 

>  Life  of  Lord  Kaapar  Oailford,  *d.  i.  p.  167.  Bnrael'a  aecovu 
noma  M  conobonia  thia.— Own  TInws  i.  4M. 
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for  the  priDciplei  of  the  formeri  being  demagogicKli 
coatd  not  al)ow  mach  fkror  to  one  who  rose  s  moo- 
RTchist  declared.  Then,  after  the  latter,  by  being 
made  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleaa,  togetber 
with  the  other  jadges  of  that  coort  and  those  of 
the  Exchequer,  bad  joritdietion  of  errors  in  judg> 
ment  givea  bj  the  Conrt  of  King's  Bench,  the  aep- 
Rratioo  was  wider ;  and  the  old  judge*  by  a  certain 
formal  overlooking  of  him,  and  refining  of  arguments 
against  all  he  appeared  for,  affected  to  show  it. 
And,  to  Bay  tetob,  that  jadge  had  acquired  an  au- 
thmity  BO  tnoBcendeot  that  hia  opioiooB  were,  by 
moat  lawyers  and  others,  diought  inconteBtable ; 
and  he  was  habhoatod  in  not  bearing  ramtrsdietion, 
and  had  no  value  for  any  peraon  whatever  that  did 
not  aubacribe  to  him.  Hia  lordship  knew  him  per- 
fectly well,  and  revered  him  for  his  great  learning 
in  the  history,  law,  and  records  of  the  English  coo- 
etitntioD.  I  have  heard  htm  say  that,  while  Hales 
was  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  by  means  of 
his  great  learning,  even  against  hu  inclination,  he 
did  the  crown  more  juatice  in  that  court  than  any 
others  in  hia  place  hsd  done  with  all  their  good 
wiU  and  leas  knowledge.  But  his  lordship  knew 
nlso  hm  fioible,  which  was  leaning  toward  the  pop- 
iriar ;  yet,  when  he  knew  the  law  was  for  the  king 
(as  well  he  might,  being  acquainted  with  all  the 
reeorda  of  the  court,  to  which  men  of  the  law  are 
oomnMuly  strangers),  he  fiuled  not  to  jndge  accord- 
ingly. 

"  He  was  an  upright  jndge,  if  taken  within  him- 
•elf,  and  when  he  appeared,  as  he  often  did,  and 
realty  wbb,  partial,  his  inclination  or  prejudice,  in- 
sensibly to  himself,  drew  his  judgment  aside.  His 
taan  lay  strangely  for  and  against  characters  and 
deoomioations,  and  sometimes  the  very  habita  of 
persons.  If  one  party  was  a  courtier,  and  well 
dressed,  and  the  other  a  sort  of  Puritan,  with  a 
black  cap  and  plain  clothes,  he  insensibly  thought 
the  justice  of  the  cause  With  the  latter.  If  the 
Assenting  or  antHCOurt  party  was  at  the  back  of  a 
cause,  he  was  very  seldom  impartial ;  and  the  loy- 
alists had  alwB^  a  great  disadvantage  before  him. 
And  he  ever  sat  hard  npon  his  lordsfaip  in  his  prac- 
tice in  causes  of  that  nature.  It  is  said  he  was 
once  caught.  'A  eouttier,  who  had  a  canse  to  be 
Med  before  him,  got  one  to  go  to  him  as  from  the 
king,  to  speak  for  favor  to  hia  adveraary,  and  so 
carried  his  point;  for  the  chief  justice  could  not 
tbrnk  any  person  to  be  in  the  right  that  came  so 
nnduly  recommended. 

He  became  the  cushion  exceedingly  well :  his 
manner  of  hearing  patient,  his  directions  pertinent, 
and  his  discourses  copious ;  and.  although  he  hesi- 
tated often,  flnent.  His  stop  for  a  word,  by  the 
produce,  always  paid  for  the  d^ay;  and  on  some 

occasions  he  would  utter  sentences  heroic  

Whatever  hia  courage  or  fear  was,  it  is  most  cer- 
tain his  vanity  was  excessive,  which  grew  out  of  a 
self-convenation  and  being  little  abroad.  But  when 
be  was  off  from  the  seat  of  jns^e,  and  at  home, 
his  conversation  was  with  none  but  flatterers.  He 
was  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  profiinod 
lawyer  of  hia  time,  and  he  knew  it ;  bat  that  did 


not  serve  him,  but  he  would  be  alao  a  profonod 
philosopher,  naturalist,  poet,  and  divine,  and  meas- 
ured his  abilities  in  all  these  by  the  scale  of  his 
learning  in  the  law,  which  he  knew  how  to  vahie; 
and  if  he  postponed  any,  it  was  the  law  to  all  the 
rest ;  for  he  was  so  hizarr  in  liis  dispositions,  that 
he  almost  suppressed  bis  collections  .and  writings 
of  the  law,  which  were  a  treasnra,  and,  being  pab* 
lished,  would  have  been  a  nionnment  of  htm  be- 
yond the  power  of  marble.**^ 

In  ttie  last  azpmsion,  *>  a  monament  beyond  the 
power  of  marUe,**  Roger  xisoB  ^ve  hiouelf  in 
fisKcity  of  oapras^n. 

Of  that  man  "  damned  to  fcrnet"  or,  nther,  in- 
famy, by  the  name  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  Roger  North 
gives  the  following  particulars : — *•  To  tAe  him  from 
lus  beginning,  he  was  a  gentleman's  son  in  Wales, 
of  whom  it  was  reported  that  he  nsed  to  say,  Oeesrgt 
(his  son)  would  die  in  his  shoes.  His  beginnings 
at  the  inns  of  court  and  practice  were  low.  After 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  he  used  to  sit  io  coffbe- 
honses,  and  order  his  man  to  come  and  tell  him  that 
company  attended  him  at  his  chamber:  at  which 
he  would  haff,  and  say.  Let  them  stay  a  little,  I 
will  come  presently.  This  made  a  show  of  busiDess, 
of  which  he  had  need  enongh,  being  married,  and 
having  aeveral  children.  One  of  the  aldermen  of 
the  city  was  nf  his  name,  which  fvobably  inclined 
him  to  steer  his  conrse  diat  vray,  where,  having 
got  aeqaaintance  with  the  city  attorneys,  and  drink- 
ing desperately  with  them,  he  came  into  foil  bnm. 
ness  among  them,  and  was  chosen  recorder  of  the 
city.  That  let  him  into  knowledge  at  coort,  and 
he  was  entertained  as  the  Duke  of  York's  stdicitor, 
and  was  also  of  the  king's  counsel.  He  eontinned 
recorder  till  the  prosecution  of  abhorrers,  and  saved 
himself  (as  he  took  it)  by  compontioo  for  his  place. 
Thereupon,  having  surrendered  bis  recorderahipk 
he  obtained  the  place  of  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
Ouilford,  the  great  seal,  which  he  beM  tiU  the 
Prince  of  Orange  landed,  and  then  he  absconded 
in  disguise,  in  order  to  fly  beyond  sea ;  but,  being 
diacovered  at  Wapping,  escaped  narrowly  being 
tora  in  pieces  by  the  nibble.  He  waa  secnred  by 
Ae  lord  mayor,  and  sent  to  the  Towor,  where  he 
died."' 

The  following  pnssRge  gives  a  fenrfol  picture  of 
those  timet — so  bad  that,  if  it  came  in  a  less  ques- 
tionable shape,  it  might  be  rejected  as  untrue. 

There  is  one  branch  of  that  chiePs  expedition  in 
the  west,  which  is  his  visiuUon  of  the  city  of  Biis- 
tol,  that  halh  some  singularitiea  of  a  nature  so  strange 

1  Life  of  Lord  KMper  Gailfurd,  *oL  i.  p.  Ill,  tt  wf.  Iiutnd  of 
pabliihinf  hia  "  Coll»ctioiu  •nd  Wnliaf*  of  Iha  Law,  h«  wder*d 
tliCRi,''  adda  IU|er,  **  to  b«  lariiad  np  ia  Lioenlii'a  Im  Lthnrj ;  mad 
andaMMsapl*  toaaad  fimh  IMt  tmttm  ia  philMPphy.  m  th«  Nm- 
KnntatkM  of  Flnida,  J>fJWI««  Nmgm,  pweBrtwg  ib*  awM  Mf*.  or 
iHAm  apon  iho  baraeop* :  whteh  mida  Sir  William  Joaa  aaf  thai 
hil  wbdil  lif*  (nauins  ia  privaM,  aa  I  ■apiwae)  waa  mifmnm  plfM, 
«■  Mad*  a(  triOaa:  bia  Origiiiatia*  id  MaaUBd,  io  •ppwuaaca  a 
ffaal  wnfc,  witk  MtUnf  in  it,  ud  that  which  mv*  mj  m*  atar 
road  or  will  read ;  and,  what  ia  varjr  nnariuUa,  Ui«  WTj  childish  if- 
DoraDCe  of  hi*  lul^eet,  ahowed  ia  the**  bouka,  ia  JwweJ  id  meat  acn- 
rata  nclHod,  pr^r  axprnaioa,  ud  aifatlicuil  Eofluh  belter 
tbaa  which  mm  aaad  mm  doain  to  Meet  with  aa  •  taapcaboa  lo  icad." 

I  Lifter  Lord  KaaparOambid,  ii.puW. 
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that  I  think  them  worth  my  time  to  relute.  Then 
had  beeo  an  aiage  among  the  aklermen  aad  justicea 
of  the  city  f  where  all  persooR,  even  comtaon  shop- 
keepers, more  or  less,  trade  to  the  American  plaot- 
Ktiona)  to  carry  over  criminals,  who  were  pardoned 
with  eoaditien  of  transportatioa.  and  to  sell  tbein 
for  money.  This  was  foond  to  be  a  good  trade ; 
bat  not  being  content  to  take  such  felons  as  were 
coovict  at  their  assHes  and  sessiooi,  which  pro- 
doced  bat  a  few,  tbey  found  out  a  shorter  way, 
which  yielded  ■  greater  plenty  of  the  commodity. 
And  that  was  this: — The  mayor  and  jastices,  er 
some  of  them,  usually  met  at  their  tolsey  (a  court- 
house by  their  exchequer)  about  noon,  which  was 
the  meeting  of  the  merchants,  as  at  the  Exchsnf^ 
of  London,  and  there  tbey  sat  and  did  justice  busi- 
ness that  was  brought  before  them.  When  small 
rognes  and  pilferers  were  taken  and  brought  there, 
and,  upon  examinHtion,  put  under  the  terror  of 
being  banged,  in  order  to  which  raittimnses  were 
making,  some  of  the  diligent  officers  attending  in- 
structed them  to  prey  tmosportatioQ,  as  the  only 
way  to  save  them ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  did 
so.  Then  no  more  was  done,  but  the  next  alder- 
man in  course  took  oae,  and  another  as  their  turns 
came,  sometimes  quarreling  whose  the  lost  was, 
and  aent  them  orer  and  sokl  them.  This  trade  had 
been  drirea  for  many  years,  and  no  notice  taken  of 
it.  Some  of  the  wealthier  aldermen,  although  they 
bad  sat  in  the  court  and  connived,  as  Sir  Robert 
Caon,  for  instance,  never  had  a  man ;  but  yet  they 
were  all  iovolTed  in  the  guiltwhen  the  charge  came 
over  them.  It  appears  not  how  this  outrageons 
practice  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lord  chief 
justice,  but  whoo  be  had  hold  of  the  end,  he  made 
thorougfa-Btitch  work  with  them,  for  be  delighted 
in  such  fair  opportunities  to  rant.  He  came  to  the 
city,  and  told  some  that  he  bad  brought  a  broom 
to  sweep  them.  The  city  of  Bristol  was  a  proud 
body,  and  their  head,  the  mayor,  in  the  assize  com- 
mission is  put  before  the  judge  of  easisw,  though, 
perhaps,  it  was  not  so  iu  this  extraordinary  coin- 
mission  of  oyer  and  terminer.  But,  for  certain, 
when  bis  lordship  came  upon  the  bench,  and  exam- 
ined this  mutter,  be  found  all  the  aldermen'  and 
justices  eoocarned  in  this  kidnapping- trade,  more 
or  less,  and  the  mayor  himself  as  bad  as  any.  He 
thereupon  tiirus  to  the  mayor,  accoutred  with  his 
scarlet  and  fura,  and  gave  him  all  the  ill  names  that 
scolding  eloquence  could  supply;  and  so,  with  rating 
and  staring,  as  his  way  was,  never  lei^  till  be  made 
bim  quit  the  bench,  and  go  down  to  the  criminal's 
poat  at  the  bar ;  and  there  be  pleaded  for  himself, 
sa  a  common  rogue  or  thief  must  have  done;  and, 
when  the  mayor  hesiratad  a  little,  or  slackened  his 
pace,  he  bawled  at  him,  and,  stamping,  called  for  his 
guards — for  he  was  general  by  commission.  Thus 
the  citizens  saw  their  scarlet  chief  magistrate  at  the 
Inr.  to  their  infinite  terror  and  amazemeot.  He 
then  took  secori^  of  them  to  answer  informations, 
and  so  left  them  to  ponder  their  cases  among  them- 
selves. At  London,  Sir  Robert  Cann  applied,  by 
friends,  to  appease  him,  and  to  get  from  under  the 
prDeeention ;  end,  at  last,  he  granted  it,  saying.  Go 


thy  way ;  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto 
thee.  The  prosecutions  depended  till  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  made  an  amnesty ;  and  the  fright  only, 
which  was  no  small  one,  was  all  the  punisbmenl 
these  judicial  kidnappers  underwent,  and  the  gains 
acquired  by  ao  wicked  a  trade  rested  peacefully  in 
their  pockets.'** 
Next  we  have  a  fncture  of  Sir  John  Trevor :— • 
He  was  a  eoanttymaa  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Jeffrejrs,  and  his  fiivorite.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
show  a  little  of  him,  that  it  may  arpear  what  sort 
of  mee  that  chief  brought  forward.  He  was  tared  a 
sort  of  clerk  in  old  Arthur  Trevor's  chamber,  an 
eminent  and  worthy  professor  of  the  law  in  the  In- 
ner Temple.  A  gentleman  that  visited  Mr.  Arthur 
Trevor,  at  his  going  out,  observed  a  strange-look- 
ing boy  in  his  clerk's  seat  (for  no  person  ever  had 
a  worse  sort  of  squint  than  he  had),  and  asked 
who  that  youth  was  1  A  kinsman  of  mine,  said 
Arthur  Trevor,  that  I  have  allowed  to  sit  here,  to 
learn  the  knavish  part  of  the  law.  This  John  Tre- 
vor grew  up,  and  took  in  with  the  gamesters,  among 
whom  be  was  a  great  proficient;  and,  being  well 
grounded  in  the  law,  proved  a  critic  in  resolving 
gaming  cases  and  doubts,  and  had  the  authority  of 
a  judgo  among  them;  and  bis  sentence,  for  the 
most  part,  carried  the  cause.  From  this  exercise 
he  WBB  recommended  by  Jeffreys  tti  be  of  the  kin^s 
counsel,  and  then  master  of  the  rdls,  and,  Uke  a  true 
gamester,  he  fell  to  the  good  work  of  sopplantiog 
his  patron  and  friend ;  and  had  certainly  done  it  if 
King  James's  affairs  had  stood  right  up  much  long- 
er, for  he  was  advanced  so  far  with  him  as  to  vilify 
ood  scold  with  him  publicly  in  Whitehall.  He  was 
chosen  speaker  in  King  James's  parliament,  and 
served  iu  the  same  poat  after  the  Revolution. 
Once,  upon  a  acrntiny  of  bribery  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  favor  of  one  Cook,  a  creature  of  Sir 
Josiah  Child's,  who  ruled  the  East  India  Company, 
it  was  plainly  discovered  that  the  apeaker,  Trevor, 
bad  <£1000. ;  upon  which  the  debate  run  hard  upon 
him,  and  be  sat  above  six  hours  as  prolocator  in  an 
assembly  that  passed  that  time  with  calling  him  all 
to  naught  to  lua  fiice ;  and  at  length  be  was  forced, 
or  yielded,  to  put  the  questkm  upon  himself,  as  in 
the  form,  As  many  as  are  of  opinion  that  Sir  John 
Trevor  m  guilty  of  corrupt  bribery  by  receiving, 
dec.,  and,  in  declaring  the  sense  of  the  House,  de- 
clared himself  guilty.  The  House  rose,  and  he  went 
his  way,  and  came  there  no  more.  But  whether 
the  members  thought  that  the  being  so  baited  in 
the  chair  was  punishment  enough,  or  for  hia  taking 
such  gross  correction  so  patiently  and  conformably, 
or  else  a  matter  once  oqt  of  the  way  was  thought 
of  no  more,  it  is  certain  that  be  never  was  molested 
further  about  that  matter,  but  continued  in  his  post 
of  master  of  the  rolls,  equitable  judge  of  the  subjects' 
interests  and  estates,  to  the  great  encouragement  of 
prudent  bribery  forever  after.'" 

Upon  the  folbwing  short  note  of  Us  brother,  the 
lord  keeper,  on  the  character  of  Jeffreys — >•  Noisy 
in  nature — turbulent  at  first  setting  out—deserter  in 

t  Lifaof  Ltml  KMpcr  Gniirord,  ii.  p.  111. 
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difitealties — full  of  tricks — ^helped  by  oimilsr  friend- 
ihipi — boawtyt  htw*  policy*  alike."  Roger  hm  the 
follovriDg  commeot:  **Thi*,  to  coocladei  is  the  buid- 
mary  character  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys) 
and  needs  do  ioterpreter.  Aad,  aioce  ootbiDg  his- 
torical IB  amiss  io  a  destgD  like  this.  I  will  sobjoiti 
what  I  have  personally  noted  of  that  man,  and  some 
things  of  indubitable  report  concerning  him.  His 
friendship  and  conversation  lay  much  among  the 
good-fellows  and  humorists;  and  his  delights  were, 
accordingly,  drinking,  laughing,  singing,  kissing,  and 
all  the  extravagances  of  the  bottle.  He  had  ■  set 
of  banterers  for  the  moat  put  near  him,  as  to  old 
time  great  men  kept  fools  to  make  them  merry. 
And  these  fellows,  abusing  one  another  and  their 
betters,  were  a  regale  to  him.  Aad  no  frieodsbip 
or  dwunesa  could  be  ao  great,  in  private,  which  he 
would  not  use  ill,  and  to  an  extnragant  degree,  in 
pnblic.  No  ooa,  that,  had  any  espaetations  from 
him,  was  safe  from  bis  pnblic  contempt  and  deri- 
sion, which  some  of  his  mioiooa  at  the  bar  bitterly 
felt.  Those  above,  or  that  could  hurt  or  benefit 
him,  and  none  else,  might  depend  on  fair  quarter 
at  his  faande.  When  he  was  in  temper,  and  mat- 
ters indilTerent  came  before  him,  he  became  bis 
Mat  of  justice  better  than  any  otber  I  ever  saw  in 
his  place.  He  took  a  pleasure  in  mortifying  fraud- 
ulent attorneys,  and  would  deal  forth  his  severities 
with  a  sort  of  majesty.  He  had  extraordinary  nat- 
ural abilities,  but  little  acquired,  beyond  what  prac- 
tice io  alTRirs  had  soi^lied.  He  talked  fluently,  and 
with  spirit;  and  his  weakness  was  that  he  could  not 
reprehend  without  scoldiog,  and  in  such  Billings- 
gate language  as  should  not  come  out  of  the  mouth 
of  any  man.  He  called  it  giving  a  lick  with  the 
rough  side  of  his  tongue.  It  was  ordinary  to  bear 
him  say,  Go,  yon  are  a  filthy,  loasy,  nitty  rascal, 
with  much  more  of  like  elegance.  Scarce  a  day 
passed  that  he  did  not  chide  some  one  or  other  of 
the  bar  when  he  sat  in  the  Chancery;  and  it  was 
commonly  a  lecture  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  long. 
And  they  used  to  say.  This  is  your's  ;  my  turn  will 
be  to-morrow.  He  seemed  to  lay  nothing  of  his 
business  to  heart,  nor  care  what  lie  did  or  left  un- 
done, and  spent  in  the  Chancery  Court  what  time 
he  thought  fit  to  spare.  Many  times,  on  days  of 
causes  at  his  house,  the  company  have  waited  five 
hours  io  a  morning,  and,  after  eleven,  he  hath  come 
out  inflamed,  and  staring  like  one  distracted.  And 
that  visage  he  pot  on  when  he  animadverted  on 
sneb  as  he  took  oflTense  at,  which  made  hiu  a  ter- 
ror to  real  oflTenders,  whom  also  he  terrified  with 
his  face  and  voice,  as  if  the  thunder  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment  broke  over  their  .beads;  and  nothing  ever 
made  men  tremble  like  his  vocal  inflictions.  He 
loved  to  insult,  and  was  bold  without. check ;  but 
that  only  when  his  place  was  uppermost.  To  give 
an  instance  :  a  city  attorney  was  petitiosed  against 
for  some  abuse;  and  sflidRvit  was  made  that  when 
he  was  told  of  my  lord  chancellor,  My  lord  chan- 
cellor! said  he,  I  made  him:  meaning  his  being  a 
means  to  bring  him  early  into  city  business.  When 
this  affidavit  was  rend,  WeH,  said  the  lord  chnocel- 
k>r,  then  I  will  lay  my  maker  by  the  heels.  And, 


with  that  conee^  one  of  hb  best  oW  friends  went 
to  jail.  One  of  tiiese  iotamperances  was  fiittl  to 
him.  There  was  a  scrivener  at  Wappiog  brongltt 
to  hearing  for  relief  against  a  bummery-bond;  the 
contingency  of  k)sing  all  being  showed,  the  bill  was 
going  to  be  dismissed.  Bot  one  of  the  pbintifTs 
counsel  said  that  he  was  a  strange  fellow,  and  some- 
times went  to  church,  sometimes  to  fMmventicles; 
nod  none  could  tell  what  to  moke  of  him ;  and  it 
was  thought  he  was  a  trimmer.  At  that  the  chao- 
cellor  fired,  and  A  trimmer!  said  he.  I  have  heard 
much  of  that  monster,  but  never  saw  one.  Come 
forth,  Mr.  Trimmer;  turn  you  round  and  let  us  see 
your  shape !  And  at  that  rate  talked  so  long  that 
the  poor  fellow  was  ready  to  drop  noder  him ;  but, 
at  last,  the  biD  was  dismissed  with  costs,  and  be 
went  his  way.  In  the  hall,  one  of  bis  firiends  ask- 
ed him  how  he  came  off!  Came  off!  said  be,  I 
am  escaped  ftom  the  terrors  that  man's  fiue, 
which  1  would  scarce  undergo  again  to  save  ny 
life;  and  I  shall  certainly  have  the  frigbtfnt  impres- 
sion of  it  as  long  as  I  live.  Afterward,  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  came,  and  all  was  in  confusion, 
this  k>rd  chancellor,  being  very  obnoxious,  disguised 
himself  in  order  to  go  beyond  sea.  He  was  in  a 
seaman's  garb,  and  drinking  a  pot  in  a  cellar.  This 
scrivener  came  into  the  cellar  after  some  of  his  cli- 
eota,  and  his  eye  csught  that  face,  which  made  hira 
start ;  and  the  chancellor,  seeing  himself  eyed,  feign- 
ed a  cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  lus  pot  io 
his  band.  But  Mr.  Trimmer  went  oat,  and  gsve 
notice  that  he  was  there ;  whereupon  the  mob  flow- 
ed in,  and  he  was  in  extreme  hsaard  of  his  life ;  bnt 
the  lord  mayor  saved  faim,  and  lost  himnelf :  hr  the 
chancellor  being  hniried  with  snnh  crowd  and  noiae 
before  him,  and  appearing  ao  dismally,  not  only  di^ 
guised,  but  disordered,  and  there  having  been  an 
ami^  betwixt  them,  as  also  aveneratioo  on  the  lord 
mayor's  part,  he  had  not  spirits  to  sustain  the  shock, 
but  fell  down  io  a  swoon ;  and,  in  not  many  boun 
after,  died.  But  this  Lord  Jeflreys  came  to  tfae 
seal  without  any  concern  at  the  weight  of  duty  is- 
cumbent  upon  him;  for,  at  the  first,  being  merry 
over  a  bottle  with  some  of  his  old  friends,  one  of 
them  told  him  ttint  he  would  find  the  business  heavy. 
No,«aid  he,  ril  make  it  light.  But,  to  conclude  with 
a  strnnge  inconsistency,  he  would  drink  and  be  mer- 
ry, kiss  and  slaver  with  these  boon  companions  over 
night,  as  the  way  of  such  is,  and  the  next  day  fell 
Upon  them,  ranting  and  soolding  with  a  virnleDee 
nnsnfferable.*** 

We  conclude  with  the  followiog  most  strange  ac- 
count of  Chief  Justice  Saunders,  whose  Raporti 
are  still  held  io  high  estimatwn  in  the  professnn: 

"  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunders  succeeded  in 
the  room  of  Pemberton.  His  character  and  hia  ba- 
ginning  were  equally  strange.  He  was  at  first  do 
better  than  a  poor  beggar  boy,  if  not  a  parish  fouod- 
ling,  without  known  parents  or  relations.  He  bad 
found  a  way  to  live  by  obsequionsoess  (in  Clemeot's 
Inn,  aa  I  remember)  and  courting  the  attorneys' 
clerks  for  scraps.  The  extraordinary  obsemocs 
and  diligence  of  the  boy  made  the  Soeie^  willing  l» 

'  lift  ef  Lonl  Ktmjwt  Goilfixd,  ii.  p.  IIS,  af  atf. 
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do  him  good.  He  appeared  very  ambitious  to  learn 
to  write  ;  aod  one  of  the  HttoroeyB  got  a  board  knock- 
ed up  at  a  window  on  the  top  of  a  stair-case,  and  that 
was  his  desk,  where  he  sal  and  wrote  after  copies 
of  coart  and  other  bands  the  clerks  gave  him.  He 
made  himself  so  expert  a  writer  that  be  took  in  bus- 
ineeSf  aod  aaroed  some  pence  by  hackney  writing. 
And  thna,  by  degrees,  he  pushed  bis  facnities,  and 
fall  to  Ibniu,  and,  by  books  that  were  lent  liim,  be- 
came an  exqnisite  entering-clerk ;  and,  by  the  same 
conrse  of  improTement  of  himself,  an  able  counsel, 
first  io  special  pleading,  then  at  large.  And,  after 
he  was  called  to  the  bnr,  had  practice,  id  the  King's 
Beach  Court,  equal  with  any  there.  As  to  his  per- 
son, he  was  very  corpulent  and  benstly — s  mere  lump 
of  morbid  fleah.  He  used  to  any,  by  bis  troggs  (such 
»a  humorouB  wny  of  tiilking  he  affected)  none  could 
sRy  he  wBDted  issue  of  his  body,  for  he  had  nine  ia 
his  buck.  He  was  a  fetid  mass  that  offended  his 
neighbors  at  the  bar  in  the  sharpest  degree.  Those 
whose  ill  fortune  it  was  to  stand  near  him  were  con- 
fessors, and,  io  sammer-Ume,  almost  mnrtyra.  This 
hateful  decay  of  bis  carcass  came  upon  him  by  con- 
tinual Bottishneas ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  brandy,  be 
was  seldom  without  a  pot  of  ale  at  bis  nose,  or  near 
him.  That  exercise  was  all  he  used ;  the  rest  of 
his  life  was  sitting  at  his  deak,  or  piping  at  home; 
aod  that  home  was  a  tailor's  bouse  in  Butcher  Row, 
called  bis  lodging,  and  the  man's  wife  was  his  nurse, 
or  worse ;  but,  by  virtue  of  his  money,  of  which  he 
made  little  account,  though  he  got  a  great  deal,  he 
Boon  became  master  of  the  family ;  and,  being  no 
changeling,  he  never  removed,  but  was  troe  to  his 
friends,  and  tbey  to  him,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

"  So  much  for  hrs  person  and  education.  As  for 
his  parts,  none  had  them  more  lively  than  he:  wit 
and  repartee,  in  an  affected  rustirity,  were  natural 
to  him.  He  was  ever  ready,  and  never  at  a  loss ; 
and  none  came  so  near  as  he  to  be  a  match  for 
Sergeant  Mainard.  His  great  dexterity  was  in  the 
ut  of  special  pleading,  aod  he  would  lay  snares  that 
often  cangbt  his  superiors  who  were  not  aware  of 
his  traps.  Aod  he  was  so  fond  of  success  for  bis 
clients  that,  rather  than  fail,  he  would  set  the  court 
hard  with  a  trick;  fbr  which  he  met  sometimes 
with  a  reprimand,  which  he  would  wittily  ward  off, 
So  that  DO  one  was  much  offended  with  him.  But 
Hales  could  not  bear  his  irregularity  of  life ;  and  for 
that,  and  suspicion  of  his  tricks,  used  to  bear  hard 
upoo  him  in  the  court.  But  ill-usage  from  the  bench 
was  too  hard  for  his  hold  of  business,  being  such  as 
scarce  any  could  do  but  himself.  With  all  this  he 
had  a  goodness  of  uature  and  dispositioa  in  eo  great 
s  degree  that  he  may  be  deservedly  styled  a  phi- 
lanthrope. He  was  a  very  Silenus  to  the  boys,  as, 
in  thb  place  I  may  term  the  students  of  the  law,  to 
make  them  merry  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to  it. 
He  had  nothing  of  rigid  or  austere  in  him.  If  any 
near  him  at  the  bar  grumbled  at  bis  stench,  he  ever 
converted  the  complaint  into  content  and  laughing 
With  the  abundance  of  his  wit.  As  to  his  ordinary 
dealing,  he  was  as  honest  as  the  driven  snow  was 
White;  and  why  not,  having  no  regard  for  money  or 
dnbe  to  be  rich  ?  And,  for  good-natnre  and  conde- 


scension, there  was  not  bis  fellow.  I  have  seen  him, 
for  bours  and  half  hours  together,  before  the  court 
sat,  stand  at  the  bar,  with  an  audience  of  students 
over  against  him,  putting  of  cases,  and  debating  so 
as  suited  their  capacities,  and  encouraged  their  in- 
dustry. And  so  in  the  Temple,  be  seldom  moved 
without  a  parcel  of  youths  hanging  about  him,  and 
he  merry  and  jesting  with  them. 

•*  It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this  man  was 
never  cut  irat  to  be  a  presbyter,  or  any  thing  that  is 
severe  and  crabbed.  In  no  time  did  be  lean  to 
faction,  but  did  bU  business  without  offense  to  any. 
He  put  off  ofRcious  talk  of  government  or  |)oliticB 
with  jests,  and  so  made  his  wit  a  catholicon,  or 
shield,  to  cover  all  his  weak  places  and  infirmities. 
When  the  court  fell  into  a  steady  course  of  using 
the  law  against  all  kinds  of  offenders,  this  man  was 
taken  into  the  king's  business,  and  had  the  part  of 
drawing  and  perusal  of  almost  all  indictments  and 
informations  that  were  then  to  be  prosecuted,  with 
the  pleadings  thereon  if  any  were  specntl ;  and  he 
had  the  settling  of  the  large  pleadings  In  the  9110 
warranto  against  liondoo.  His  lordship  (Lord 
Unilfbrd)  had  no  aort  of  conversation  with  him  but 
in  the  way  of  business,  and  at  the  bar;  bat  once, 
al>er  be  was  in  the  king's  business,  he  dined  with 
his  lordship,  and  no  more.  And  there  be  showed 
another  qualification  be  had  acquired,  and  that  was 
to  play  jigs  upon  an  harpsichord,  having  taught 
himself  with  the  opportunity  of  an  old  virginal  of  his 
landlady's,  but  in  such  a  manner  (not  for  defect,  but 
figure)  as  to  see  him  were  a  jest.  The  king,  ob- 
serving him  to  be  of  a  free  disposition  —  loyal, 
friendly,  end  without  greediness  or  guile — thought 
of  him  to  be  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
at  that  nice  time.  And  the  rainistty  could  not  hot 
approve  of  it.  So  great  a  weight  was  then  at  stake 
as  could  not  be  tmsted  to  men  of  doubtful  principlea, 
or  such  as  any  diiog  might  tempt  to  desert  them. 
While  be  sat  in  the  Conrt  of  KingV  Bench,  he  gave 
the  rule  to  the  general  aatisfaction  of  the  lawyers. 
Biit  his  course  of  life  was  so  different  from  what  it 
bad  been,  his  business  incessant,  and  withal  crabbed, 
and  his  diet  and  exercise  changed,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  body,  or  head  rather,  could  not  sustain  it, 
and  he  fell  into  an  apoplexy  and  palsy,  which  numbed 
his  parts;  and  he  never  recovered  the  strength  of 
them. 

<'  He  outlived  the  judgment  in  the  quo  waTTanto, 
but  was  not  present  otherwise  than  by  sending  his 
opinioD  by  one  of  the  judges  to  be  for  the  king,  who, 
at  the  pronouncing  of  the  judgment,  declared  it  to 
the  court  accordingly,  which  is  frequently  done  in 
like  cases.*" 

At  the  Restoration  ^properly  begins  the  roodero 
history  of  the  public  revenue.  On  the  Slat  of  Au- 
gust, 1660,  the  Convention  Parliament,  on  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  then  state  of  the  income  of  the 
crown,  voted  that  its  amount  should  be  made  up. 
for  the  lifetime  of  the  king,  to  dCl,SOO,000  a-year. 
To  raise  this  sum  several  acts  were  passed.  By 
the  12  Car.  1I-,  c.  4,  the  subsidy  called  tuonage, 
1  Life  ofLnd  Kwper  Guilfbrd,  il.  p.  lU,  H  wf. 
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leTied  upoD  foreign  wines,  lod  abo  the  other  aob- 
aidy  called  pouodage,  conBiatiog  of  certain  duties, 
payable  according  to  a  schedule  of  rates  anoexed 
to  the  act,  apon  the  export  and  import  of  a  great 
naraber  of  other  commodities^  were  conferred  upon 
tbe  king  for  life.  This  act,  as  being  the  foundation 
of  our  modero  system  of  Custom  Hoase  duties,  is 
known  as  the  great  statute;  and  tbe  rates  which  it 
imposed  used  to  be  distinguished  from  other  rates 
imposed  under  subsequeot  acts  by  the  naine  of  the 
old  subsidy.  Tbe  old  subsidy  of  tnonage  aiKl 
poundage  is  estimated  to  have  produced  to  Charles 
■bout  <£400,000  t-yeir.  Tbe  excise  apon  beer, 
•Is,  and  other  fiqaon  sold  withiu  the  kiogdomi 
which  had  been  iatrodaced  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was,  by  the  12  Car.  II.,  c.  34, 
granted  to  the  king  and  his  hein  and  sDCMaaora 
forever,  •*  in  fell  and  ample  recompense  and  aatia- 
faction,"  as  it  was  expressly  declared,  for  the  profits 
of  tbe  court  of  wards  and  of  the  prerogative  of  pur- 
veyance, which  the  same  act  took  away,  together 
with  all  arrears  any  way  due  for  tbe  same.  Hence 
this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  received  the  name 
of  tbe  hereditary  excise:  its  produce,  along  with  the 
profits  of  wine  licenses,  which  were  conferred  by 
another  act,  was  esrimated  at  about  ti£300,000.  By 
another  act,  the  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  c.  10  (not 
passed  till  1662),  a  duty  of  (wo  shillings  upon 
**  every  fire,  hearth,  and  stove,"  in  all  dwelling- 
houses  worth  more  than  twenty  ■biUinga  per  an- 
num, was  io  like  manner  gnioted  to  the  king  and 
his  BuceeisorB  forever.'  This  tax  of  hearth-mcmey. 
m  its  first  ioipo«tion,  was  railcnlated  to  produce  an 
annual  revenue  of  about  .£170,000.  In  addition  to 
diese  three  great  brancbes.  the  king  derived  fh>m 
the  ancient  landed  property  or  domain  of  the  crown 
about  d£100,000  a-year;  from  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
>£5000 ;  from  the  poBt-office,  o£26,00U ;  from  the 
first  fruits  and  tenths  of  church  benefices,  ,£18,000 ; 

>  Tbe  cvToleMnan  ud  inwcaiM?  with  wbicti  tbe  rabjcct  of  tbe 
nTenne  bu  been  treated  bj  mit  biatorical  and  vtber  wriUra  an  Urik- 
Inclf  eiauplified  by  tbe  vkriatioa  and  cMittadictioii  of  their  aooonnti 
of  tba  Grat  impoaition  ot  faeanh-mooaj.  Jacob,  i»ho  in  hii  Law  Die- 
llonaiy  noticea  hMith-moner  nnUar  iu  other  name  of  chimney- monej, 
tUlrt  that  it  wai  flrM  impMed  by  the  14  Car.  11.,  e.  S  (edit,  of  1733). 
HanM  (Hilt.,  rii.  3TT)  itatae  that  tha  tax  wai  only  (ranted  dariiiK  tha 
king*!  lile.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  wriltog  a  Hiatarf  of  tba  Public  Rafa- 
ana,Mrracta  Home  byiaforaiuK  |ia  that  the  fiiat  act  by  ifhich  hearth- 
■lOoey  wai  granted  waa  the  13  (initead  of  13  aod  14]  Car.  II.,  c  10 
(i,  301,  3d  edit.].  But  the  mott  diacreditabla  errora  are  thoae  that  dia- 
Hgnn  the  atandard  edition  of  tha  Statntea  of  tha  Raalm,  priolad  nader 
tbe  care  of  the  Record  Cummiiaiau.  la  the  firat  place,  on  tnrning  to 
tba  word  Heanh-nooer,  ia  tbe  Index  to  Vol.  v.,  we  &ad  the  Erat  act 
upon  tba  aabiect  than  naatinned  to  be  tha  19  Car.  II.,  c.  IS,  althoagh 
tha  wry  titW  oT  that  act,  "  Fur  th«  hetl*r  ordarios  and  collartini  tha 
nTsnnca  ariiinf  hj  henrth-mone]','*  impliai  the  eiiataace  of  an  earlier 
hearth- nKrany  act.  On  tbe  margin  of  thiaact  of  tbe  IS  Car.  II.,  in  tbe 
body  of  the  TolunM,  accordinily,  abuida  a  raferaneo  to  (he  preoading 
act  onder  tha  tilla  itf  tha  IS  and  14  Car,  II.,  t.  10.  Bat  thip  aditisa  of 
the  Statotea,  navertbeleaa,  containe  no  act  under  thai  Utia:  what  in  all 
pncading  cnlleclioni  i>  mlled  tbe  eeuion  of  the  13  and  14  Car.  II.  ii 
here  cbangad  iato  tha  aaaiionof  the  14  Car,  II.,  without  even  anyinti. 
MBtion  of  the  chanfe,  that  we  can  diicovar.  Tha  efaani*  appaan  to 
be  wiME  i  for  tha  acta  In  qneatlon  warn  iwaaed  in  tba  aaMion  which 
onnnanead  on  tha  10th  of  Jaonary,  ISSt,  which  waa  in  tha  thirtaanlh 
yaar  of  tbe  hing'i  reign,  and  laated,  without  intcmplion  alibtr  by 
pronigBtioa  or  adjonranent,  tilt  the  19th  of  May,  which  waa  io  hii 
14th  year,  earh  regnal  year  in  tha  lima  of  Cbarlea  II.  eominencing  on 
tha  day  of  bia  CubaKa  death,  tha  lOth  of  Jannuy.  Snab  Uanden  or 
oontrodiMioBi  aa  lhaac,  in  «  wotk  piAlilhed  bjr  KUtkoritji  nnM  Mod  to 
conlaav  law  ai  welt  u  hiitsry. 


from  tho  coinage  aod  preemption  of  tin,  as  Dnhe 
of  Corowall,  ,£13,000;  nod  from  a  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous sources,  dEfi5,000.  His  entire  ordinaiy 
revenue  at  this  lime,  therefore,  was  rather  leas 
than  d£l,100,000.  Considerable  additions,  bow- 
ever,  were  afterward  made  to  this  sum.  Further 
duties  were  imposed  on  the  importation  of  wine  and 
the  sale  of  excisable  liquors ;  for  subsidies  (the  last 
example  of  that  anient  tax)  were  granted  by  par- 
liament, io  1663;  varions  inms  were  raised  in  aab- 
sequent  years  by  taxes  upon  Uod,  under  the  nnme 
of  monthly  assessments,  as  had  been  first  practiced 
in  the  time  of  the  Commoowealth;'  in  other  eases 
poll-taxes  and  taxes  upon,  personal  proper^  ware 
laid  on;  and  a  duty  was  for  the  first  time  impoaed 
upon  stamps,  in  1671,  by  tha  22  and  23  Car.  II., 
c  9,  ontitiiad  *•  An  Act  for  IsjriDg  Impositions  on 
Proceedings  at  Law."  In  all,  it  is  caknlated  that 
the  parliamentary  gmnts  in  the  course  of  this  reign 
amounted  to  about  dCl  3,414,866.'  To  this  are  to 
be  added  tbe  money  dower  of  Queen  Catherine, 
nominally  ^500,000,  but  of  which  it  is  said  only 
,£250,000  was  actually  paid;  the  sum  derived  from 
an  arrangement  made  in  1670,  by  tbe  22  Car.  if.. 
c>  6,  for  disposing  of  certain  fee-farm  rents  belonging 
to  the  crown,  which  some  accounts  make  to  have 
amounted  to  nearly  two  milliona,  others  to  not 
more  than  c£100,000;  the  e£400,000  obtaived  by 
tbe  sale  of  Dunliirk;  the  prize-money  seqnhvd  in 
the  first  Dutch  war.  amoontmg  to  .£340,000 ;  and 
tbe  ^6300,000  paid  by  tbe  Dutch  on  the  coDclusioa 
of  the  second.  The  act  of  puUie  robbery  com- 
mitted in  1672  by  the  shotting  upof  the  Exchequer 
is  admitted  to  have  brought  a  gain  to  the  erown  of 
^£1,200,000  at  the  least.  Something  was  also  ob- 
tained at  tbe  close  of  tbe  reign  from  the  corpora- 
tions for  the  restoration  of  their  charters,  forced 
from  them  by  wrtls  o(  quo  warroMlo.  Finally,  tbere 
were  the  infamous  pensions  and  bribes  received  fronn 
the  French  kiog,  which  ultagether  are  supposed  to 
have  amouQted  to  not  much  less  than  a  million 
sterling.  The  produce  of  all  these  miscellaneous 
sources  is  calculated  to  have  exceeded  four  millions, 
which,  added  to  the  twenty-six  milliona  and  a  half, 
or  thereabout,  derived  in  the  twen^-fbor  years  of 
the  reign  from  tha  cnstoms,  excise,  and  the  other 
permanent  soarees  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  to  the 
thirteen  raillioos  aod  a  half  parliamentary  grants, 
make  a  sum  total  of  about  forl^-four  millions,  or  an 
average  yearly  iooome  of  above  0(1300,000  a-year. 

This  was  probably  twice  the  iocome  that  bad  been 
enjoyed  by  Charles  I.  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war.  But  the  regular  expenses  of  tbe  crown 
after  tbe  Restoratioo  were  also  considerably  greater 
tbao  they  hnd  been  in  former  times.  A  regoUr 
naval  and  military  force  whs  now  kept  up  for  the 
defeuae  of  the  nation  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  a 
change  made  necessary  pnrtly  by  the  state  of  afiiun 
at  home,  partly  by  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  same  syatetn 
by  foreign  powers.  Tbe  annual  expense  of  the 
navy,  even  in  time  of  peace,  waa  ooWeE300,000,  and 
that  of  the  army  aod  ordnance  above  ^£250.000. 
The  garrison  of  Tangiers  coat  nearly  ^60,000  a- 
1  Scfl  aate,  p.  911.     *  Sisdnb,  Htat.  Pvti.  Btv.,  i.  pp>  106,  IM. 
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year.  Large  arrears  of  puj  were  due  to  the  re- 
pablicBD  Hfiny,  which  had  to  be  discharged  before  it 
was  disbnaded.  Of  the  parlianientary  gmnta  nearly 
five  niillioDS  and  a  half  were  voted  for  carrying  on 
the  first  Dutch  war,  and  above  d£3, 300,000  for  the 
second.  The  preparatioDs  made  in  aoticipatioii  of 
m  rupture  with  France,  in  1676,*  also  cost  a  consid- 
erable sum.  The  pecaliar  circumBtances  in -which 
Cbariea  found  himaelf  at  his  acceaaioa  alao  involved 
him  io  eoDsiderable  expeaaea,  indepeodeatly  of  thoae 
hatuts  of  profuaioa  in  which  he  looD  came  to  ioda^. 
The  debts  of  the  late  king  anMnnted  to  «  coniider- 
able  lum ;  and  a  large  expenditare  had  to  be  iacnrred 
in  purchasing  jewels  for  the  crown  and  furniture  for 
the  royal  palaces.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
crown,  or  what  was  afterward  called  the  civil  list, 
■RiouDted  to  between  four  and  iive  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds ;  the  principal  items,  according  to  an 
estimate  drawn  up  by  the  council  for  the  year  1676, 
being — for  the  honsehold,  ^£52,247;  buildings  and 
repairs,  d£10,000;  privy  purse,  ^£36.000;  for  the 
queen,  ^£33.000;  the  treasurer  of  the  chamber, 
,£26,000;  the  great  wardrobe,  eei6,000;  ambaasa- 
dors,  .£40,000;  the  judges,  ^49.000;  aecret  service- 
moueyt  eC20,000;  management  of  excise  and  cus- 
toms, dC63.000.  The  pensionSt  including  the  allpw- 
Mces  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  Uie  queen-mother, 
are  aet  down  in 'this  account  at  dE87,000;  but 
Cbariea'a  liberality  to  his  mistresaea  and  other 
favoritea  may  be  auppoaed  to  have  considerably 
outrun  this  allotted  sum.  It  will  be  obaerved  that 
some  items  were  iocluded  at  this  date  under  the 
civil  list,  such  aa  the  expenses  of  managing  the 
excise  and  customs,  which  have  long  ceased  to  be 
reckoned  up  with  that  branch  of  the  public  accounts : 
the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  ambassadors  have  only 
been  removed  from  it  within  these  few  years.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  household 
and  the  government,  this  estimate  sets  down  the  in- 
terest of  the  king's  debts  at  cE100,000 ;  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  entire  amount  of  what  we 
should  now  call  the  national  debt,  the  legal  rate  of 
ioterest  being  six  per  cent.,  did  not  as  yet  much 
exceed  a  million  and  n  half.  The  greater  part  of 
this  sum  seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  money 
seized  by  the  crown  on  the  shutting  up  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1672,  upon  the  whole  of  which  iutereat 
continued  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  till  the  Uat  year 
of  his  reign. 

Besides  the  innovation  introduced  io  the  mode  of 
appropriating  the  supplies,  of  which  an  account  has 
been  given  in  a  preceding  page,  the  financial  history 
of  the  present  period  is  distingujshed  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  aocient  practice  of  the  clergy  taxing 
1  8m  uto,  p,  tn. 


themaelvea.  Although  the  convocation  was  restored 
with  tlie  rest  of  the  old  constitution  af^er  the  Res- 
toration, the  clergy  were  by  no  means  auxioua  to 
recover  their  former  privilege  of  separate  taxation, 
under  which,  in  fact,  they  had  always  paid  a  much 
higher  proportion  upon  their  estates  than  the  lai^ : 
they  therefore  willingly  agreed  to  be  iucladed  along 
with  the  laity  in  the  subsidies  and  other  asseaamenta 
voted  by  parliament.  The  last  subsidies  granted  by 
the  convocation  were  confirmed  by  statots  16  Car. 
II.,  e.  10 ;  sines  which,"  says  Blackstons,  anoth- 
er method  of  tazaUon  has  gentnOy  prevuled,  which 
takea  in  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  bu^ :  in  recom- 
pense for  which  the  beneficed  clergy  have  from  that 
period  been  allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of  knights 
of  the  shire ;  and  tfaenceforward  also  the  practice  of 
giving  ecclesiastical  subsidies  liath  fallen  into  total 
disuse." '  This  arrangement  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  1664  by  a  private  arrangement  between 
Archbishop  Sbeldeo  and  Clarendon.' 

James  II.,  upon  coming  to  the  throne,  proceeded 
with  great  rashness  to  imitate  Charles  I.,  by  con- 
tinuing to  levy,  aa  nanal,  all  the  taxes  that  hi^  con- 
stituted the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  io  the 
preceding  reign,  including  thoae  that  had  been 
granted  only  for  his  brother's  life.  The  parliament, 
however,  confirmed  this  assnmptioo  by  passing  an 
act  settling  on  him  for  life  the  same  revenue  which 
his  brother  had  enjoyed  (1  Jao.  II.,  c.  1),  which  was 
followed  by  other  acts  granting  further  impoBitens 
on  tobacco  and  sugar,  and  on  Trench  linens  and 
wrought  silks.  According  to  a  statement  laid  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  at  the  Revolution,  the 
revenue  of  the  crown  for  the  year  1686  exceeded 
two  millions,  so  considerable  was  the  increase  that 
bad  taken  place  in  the  produce  of  most  of  the  taxes. 
The  customs  now  produced  .£600,000  a-year ;  the 
excise,  dC666,000 ;  the  hearth-money,  d£245,000 ;  the 
post-office,  dC65,000;  the  wine  licenses,  ^10,000: 
the  new  duties  on  wine  and  vinegar,  <£173,000 ;  the 
duties  on  tobacco  and  sugar  nearly  dC149,000;  and 
those  on  French  linens  and  silks  nearly  (£94,000. 
Among  other  acts  passed  by  James's  only  parKament 
waa  one  (the  1  Jac.  11.,  c.  10)  partially  restoring  lbs 
old  prerogative  of  purveyance,  by  antboiising  Ae 
sensure  or  compulsory  hire  of  such  carts,  carriages, 
and  cattle  as  his  majesty  might  at  any  time  require 
in  his  royal  progresses  and  removals.  James's 
financinl  administration,  however,  is  admitted  to 
have  been  careful  and  ecnncimical.  His  compara- 
tively large  revenue  was  chiefly  expended  in  main- 
taining a  powerful  navy  and  army:  he  had  30,000 
regular  troops  in  his  pay  in  England  alnns  at  the 
moment  of  bis  downfall. 


1  Cini.,i.lU. 


■  SiBcIair,  HiM.  Ksr.,  i.  118. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 


N  the  iatervnl  be- 
tween the  ReHtora- 
tioD  and  the  Revo- 
lution the  increaae 
,  of  our  trade  appears 
to  have  been  both 
more  considerable 
upon  the  whole,  and 
more  steady  in  its 
progress,  than  in 
jj^  any  former  period 
^  of  the  same  length  ; 
and  the  same  thinf! 
may  probably  be  af- 
firmed of  the  national  industry  in  all  ita  greiit 
branches.  The  hurricane  of  the  civil  war,  dis- 
nstroua  as  it  may  have  been  in  its  immediate  op- 
eration, had  yet  put  a  new  Ufe  into  the  air,  the 
inspiration  of  which,  on  the  return  of  a  aetlled  con- 
dition of  things,  waa  felt  by  our  commerce  and  man- 
ufacturea,  as  well  as  by  all  other  parta  of  our  social 
■yatem  ;  the  very  |i;np  that  remained  to  be  filled  up, 
in  consequence  of  the  partial  auspension  of  mer- 
cantile and  other  industrial  activity  during  the  war, 


quickened  that  activity  when  the  war  was  over;  tha 
government  of  the  Protectorate  exerted  itself  to 
promote  the  trading  interests  of  the  country ;  and 
the  impulse  thus  given  continued  to  carry  forward 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  afVer  the  Restoration,  in  a 
state  of  greater  public  security,  and  circumstaoces 
otherwise  much  more  favorable  than  had  existed 
previous  to  that  event. 

The  best  evidence  of  (he  regular  growth  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  English  commerce  throughout  the 
present  period  is  afforded  by  the  returns  of  the  cns- 
tom-house  duties,  an  account  of  which  we  have  for 
its  whole  extent.^  From  thia  acconnt  it  appears 
that  the  produce  of  this  bmncb  of  the  public  reve- 
nue from  the  24th  of  July,  1660,  to  the  29th  of 
September,  1661,  was  only  ^421,582,  or,  for  tha 
twelve  months,  only  about  ^361,356 ;  that  the  bd- 

1  Fint  pnbliiliFd  in  Chalman't  Eiliawts,  p.  4ft  (sdit.  at  ISM)  Mr. 
Chalmen  otHerrea,  thmt  "  there  wu  ■■■  •ilililioo*!  duty  n  widm  la- 
poMtl  in  I0T3,  uul  an  impot  on  win*,  tnhaaon,  mini  linao.iB  lAU;  but, 
M  ibeat  ilaliei  wan  hupt  lepantB,  lhay  appear  neither  ki  hiTa  twellcd 
nor  dimiDiabed  tha  niuol  raeeipt  of  the  cattou-hoan  dutiei  in  anj 
of  the  yean,  either  of  peaoa  or  of  war."  We  anderatand  thr  uoi 
^Teo  in  the  accoant,  therefure,  to  be  the  prodara  of  the  ntei  whick 
UNd  to  b«  called  the  Old  SaMiy.— See  ante,  p.  890. 
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-nnal  Bverage  of  the  next  four  years,  endiog  with 
MichRelmafl  Day,  1 665.  was  about  .£509,774  ;  of  the 
nest  five,  eodiag  with  1670,  about  ^475,018  (here 
we  may  perceive  the  effect  of  the  great  plngoe  and 
the  fire  of  LondoD,  the  returos  being,  for  1666  only 
.£303,766.  for  1667  only  c£40e,324,  bat  rismg  in  1668 
to  c£626,998) ;  of  the  oext  five  yean,  ending  with 
1 675,  ,£581,439 ;  of  the  next  five,  ending  with  1660, 
c£640,231 ;  of  the  next  five,  ending  widi  1685, 
-€723,933;  and  of  the  three  remaining  yeara,  end- 
ing with  Michaelmaa,  1688,  and  all  comprehended 
within  the  reign  of  James,  thoat  <f 815,874,  or  fblly 
double  the  receipts  for  the  first  year  or  two  after 
the  RestoratioD.  The  amount  for  the  year  eodiog 
29th  September,  1662,  was  ^€414,946;  that  for  the 
year  ending  Michaelmas,  1687,  was  c£684,955.  For 
the  next  year*  the  laat  of  the  present  period,  it  was 
<£781,987.' 

The  few  ncrtices  that  have  been  preserved  of  our 
geoeral  exports  and  imports  daring  this  period  go  to 
coDlirm  the  evidence  of  the  pn^ressive  exteoBioa  of 
the  commerce  of  the  conntry  afforded  by  the  fbre- 
goiDg  BCconnt.  We  have  seen  that  the  entire  valne 
of  the  exports  and  imports  in  1613  was  (£4,628,566, 
and  in  1633,  ^4,939,751.'  It  is  stated  that,  in  the 
year  ending  Michaelmas.  1663,  the  imports  amonnt- 
ed  to  (£4,016,019,  the  exports  to  062,023,812;  and 
that  in  the  year  ending  Michaelmaa,  1669,  the  im- 
ports were  ^£4,196,139,  the  exports  <£2,063,274. 
The  valae  of  the  exports  and  imports  together,  there- 
fore, for  the  first  of  these  years  WBBf£6,038,831,  and 
for  the  second  d£6,259,413.  Those  figares  iodicate 
a  steady  progress  of  mercantile  activity  and  of  na- 
tional wealth,  whether  we  take  the  sums  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  nt  the  four  successive  dates,  as  has 
just  been  done,  or  confine  our  view  to  the  imports 
alone,  as  beat  marking  the  national  power  of  ex- 
l>enditure  or  purchase.  They  were  ^63,141 ,363  in 
1614;  <£3,619,315  in  1632;  ^4,016,019  in  1663; 
and  (£4,196,139  in  1669.> 

<  Thia  iccoant,  ho««Tar,  it  will  ba  obaened,  ■eemi  to  differ  from 
that  giren  at  p.  826.  Chalincn  dori  wit  ilmte  upon  «hU  aolhoTity, 
or  from  wb*t  material!,  bii  taUo  it  drawn  np.  Ha  tnenlT  dcMribea 
tt  aa  an  auiVntio  aooonnt.  '  S«e  anta,  p.  538. 

3  The  aathoritj  for  the  itatemeat  of  aipotti  and  importa  in  I6S3  and 
1660  ii  the  Fint  Part  of  a  Report  made  lo  the  Cummiuinnen  of  Public 
Accoaata  Id  1711,  bjr  Dr.  Cbarlea  DtTenant,  who  then  held  the  office 
of  inapMilor^iMn]  of  cwuom.  (See  Lord  Whilwonh'a  ndition  of 
Davsnaut'i  woika,  Lod.  1T7I,  ml.  v.,  p.  376,  where,  huwerer.  thara  ia 
a  mlepriiit,  third  lim  from  the  bottom,  of  "  exporta"  for  "  import*,"  and 
of"fmpi)rta''far''espnrta.")  Dofeoaut  aaya  that  he  takea  the  atate- 
MBt  from  "  ft  auuwanipt  nnainiiif  in  tbe  cuatom-hooae,  which  ap- 
poan  (o  aB  antbantio  copy  of  what  had  bean  offered  to  the  Houae 
uf  Canmona,"  hat  ia  what  Tear  he  can  Ml  find.  (p.  3St).  From  the 
maaaer  in  which  ha  expreaaea  binaeir,  however,  be  baa  left  it  aome- 
what  doubtful  whether  the  anma  he  baa  pot  down  are  the  valne  nf  the 
total  exporta  and  importa  of  tba  kinfdom,  or  onljr  of  thoaa  of  tbe  port 
uf  London,  which  he  aeema  to  inliiHte  bore  the  proportioB  of  between 
three  and  fbar  to  one  to  thoaa  of  tbe  reat  of  the  eonntrr  (p.  S9S).  The 
atntenent  baa  been  generally  aaaamed  to  be  that  of  the  total  eipoita 
and  imports.  It  ia  repeatedly  qquted  or  referred  to  in  the  work  emi- 
tted Tbe  Briliab  Merchant,  a  aeriea  of  papera  first  puUiahed  in  1713, 
atltk  tba  object,  In  wbicb  It  aiiaeeeded,  of  defeating  the  pnpoMd  treaty 
of  eoMwice  with  France  which  waa  to  have  Mlowed  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  and  afterward  collected  in  three  vola.  Bro.,  in  1743.  The 
jnincipal  author  of  The  Briliah  Merchant  waa  Henry  Martin,  eaq.,  who 
■noceeded  Dnvanant  aa  tDapaotor-Kenaml  of  the  eaatoma ;  bat  Ander- 
MOB  (Cbnm.  DedacL  dm.,  ii.  496),  and  after  him  MaophetMn  (An- 
hIi  of  Cob.,  if.  5H),  nm  ailataken  in  aappuaiuf  tbe  aeconnt  for  the 
year  1660  B  to  reat  opoi  hli  aathority  i  for  it  la  glvan  by  Darenant, 
■luigwtth  tlmt  tot  im-l.  Tba  natbon  of  The  BritiA  Herebanl, 


The  terms  in  which  the  great  Datch  minister  De 
Witt  speaks  of  the  hostility  or  rivalry  to  be  appro* 
headed  from  England,  in  his  work  entitled  *'  The 
Interest  of  Holland."  published  in  1669,  show  the 
estimation  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  thia  conn- 
try  which  was  now  prevalent  on  the  continent;  and 
the  pwaage  ia  also  worth  quoting,  from  the  sketch  it 
gives  of  the  risa  and  pmgreaa  of  onr  manafactarea 
and  trade.  When  the  compnlaive  laws  of  the 
Netherland  Halls,"  he  observes,  *•  had  first  drivea 
the  cloth-weaving  from  the  cities  into  our  viltages, 
and  thence  into  England,  and  that  by  the  cruelty  of 
the  Duke  d'Alva,  the  say-weaving  went  also  after  it, 
the  English  by  degrees  began  to  vend  their  manu- 
factures throughout  Europe  ;  they  became  potent  at 
sea,  and  no  longer  to  depend  on  the  Netborlands. 
Also,  by  that  discovery  of  the  inexpressibly  rich  cod- 
bank  of  Newfoaodland,  those  of  Bristol  in  particular 
made  use  of  that  advantage.  Moreover,  the  long 
persecution  of  Puritaoa  in  England  hai  occasioned 
tbe  planting  of  many  English  colonies  in  America, 
by  which  they  derive  a  very  considerable  foreign 
trade  thither.  So  that  this  m'ighty  island,  united 
with  Ireland  under  one  king,  seated  in  the  midat  of 
Europe,  having  a  clear,  deep  coast,  with  good  havens 
and  huiys,  in  so  narrow  a  sea  that  all  foreign  ships 
that  sail  either  to  the  eastward  or  westward  are  ne- 
cessitated, even  in  fair  weather,  to  shun  the  danger- 
ous French  coast,  and  sail  along  that  of  England,  and 
in  stormy  weather  to  run  in  and  preserve  their  lives, 
ships,  and  merchandise  in  its  bays — so  that  England 
now,  by  its  conjunction  with  Scotland,  being  much 
increased  in  strength,  as  well  by  manufactures  as 
by  a  great  navigation,  will  in  all  respects  be  formid- 
able to  all  Europe.  For,  according  to  the  provert>, 
a  master  at  sea  ia  a  master  at  land ;  and  more  es- 
pecially a  king  of  England,  seeing  he  is  able,  both 
by  whole  fleets  and  private  ships  of  war,  at  all  times 
to  seize  on  ahipa  sailing  by  the  coast — the  westerly 
winds,  which  bbw  for  most  part  of  the  year  on  Ate 
side  of  the  tropic,  giving  the  English  great  opportu- 
nities to  sail  out  of  Uieir  numerous  bays  and  har- 
bors at  pleasure  to  infest  our  navigation." 

Many  particulars  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 

different  branches  of  our  foreign  commerce  about 

who  are  atnrdy  nphuldera  of  what  haa  been  called  tbe  Maronntila 
Theoiy,  nainuin  that  tba  fanlane*  againat  aa  Indicated  by  thoaa  two 
atatemeota,  or  the  "great  Ulianal  leea,"  aa  they  term  it,  waa  occa- 
aioned  by  our  having  then  a  full  trade  with  Franca;  "which  full 
trade,"  say  they,  "being  afterward  prohibited,  the  genenl  balance  in 
the  year  1609  wan  got  to  be  ao  far  in  onr  fwrar  aa  jei,147,600  )0«.  W. 
(that  i*  to  aay,  auoh  waa  now  the  aicoaa  of  espoiti  over  imports) :  total 
gained  by  aa  from  having  no  trade  with  France  in  th*  year  IflH, 
£3,38fl,5U  St.  9d. ;  which  balance  in  the  year  1703  waa  ao  conaidan- 
bly  increaaed  aa  to  be  no  laea  than  X9,l  17,393  S«.  lO^.i  total  gained 
by  aa  (ran  having  no  tiada  with  France  in  the  year  170S,  X4,U0,388 
It.  K^i. :  a  moat  intereating  cmaideration.'*  All  this  declaoiation, 
in  whidi  the  Bgarea  ariihoMlIe  are  made  to  play  *■  wild  apart  aa 
ever  did  tboae  of  rhetoric,  ia  gravely  repeated  and  adiqited  by  Aiideraaa 
(ii.  496).  The  atateroent  for  the  year  lBOS-3  he  had  prexioualy  cbar- 
acteriied,  in  the  annw  apirit,  aa  "  n  moat  melancholy  acnonnt,  Iroly," 
"  mora  eapedslly,"  ho  odds,  **  aa  oomiag  tma  (bis  Ma  nnibsr,  who 
ppeaaaiad  that  important  office  (rf  iaapoetor  of  tba  natoms)  In  the 
reign*  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne."  (p.  478.)  But  if  be  bad 
gnne  to  Davenant'a  own  Ro|>urt,  he  wnolil  have  fouod  wherewithal  In 
console  himaelf.  "Here  yno  may  plaaae  to  oboam,"  reraarht  that 
writer,  after  having  transcribed  tbe  two  aoooaats,  "  what  an  oppoai* 
one*  there  iaof  aneiosss  against  nsnll  tbe  werU  over  Iboos  two  yaars, 
in  which  no  mam  i»  kit  right  ttnttl  will  it»f  tef  tiUf  mt  carriti  en  m 
tkritiKg  tr^r  {p.  977.) 
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thiB  time  are  to  be  cdlected  from  Sir  Josiah  Child'a 
New  DtBcoBraet  od  Trade,  written  io  1665  (at  his 
eoontry-houset  io  thja  aicknesfl  year,"  aa  he  ia- 
furma  us),  and  first  published  in  1668.  A  second  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1690.  Child 
was  an  emiaent  London  merchant,  and  his  views  on 
maoy  subjects  were  in  odTHUce  of  his  age ;  but  there 
is  certMuly  do  soundness  in  the  leading  doctrine  of 
the  present  worii,  which  is,  that  the  principal  cause 
of  uatioaal  wealth  is  a  bw  rate  of  interest  establish- 
ed by  law.  the  ftet  beiogi  that  the  aatiooal  zate  of 
Interest,  being  merely  another  name  for  Uie  price 
of  crediti  Is  always  dependent  vpon  the  state  of  the 
market  of  credit — tbst  h  to  say,  upon  the  supply  of 
disposable  capital,  and  the  demand  for  it  by  borrow- 
ers ;  and  that  all  that  the  establishment  of  a  legal 
rate  of  interest  can  do  is  in  some  degree  to  impede 
and  disturb  the  course  of  the  influences  which  reg- 
ulate the  natural  rate,  and  which,  if  they  were  left 
to  themselves,  would  determine  the  actnal  rate.  In 
other  words,  a  low  rate  of  taterest,  instead  of  being. 
OS-  Child  imagined,  a  cause  of  national  wealth — by 
which  he  meant  thd  accumulation  of  capital — might 
mora  truly  be  said  to  be  a  consequence  of  such  ac- 
cumulation; for  if  the  rate  of  profit,  and  con«e> 
qBently  tha  demands  of  bormwnra,  should  continne 
ibo  same,  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  braoghl 
down  by  Ae  mere  growth  of  dispoaable  cafntal. 
But,  notwiAstanding  this  fundamental  mistnhe  of 
the  book  on  a  theoretical  point,  it  may,  from  the 
position  Bud  opportunities  of  the  author,  be  safely 
taken  as  a  trustworthy  authority  in  regard  to  most 
of  the  statements  as  to  matters  of  fact  contained  in 
it.  The  branches  of  English  commerce  which  Cbild 
speaks  of  as  having  beeu  most  extended  in  his  time 
are  the  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal  and  with  the 
East  indies.  In  his  preface  he  asserts  that,  since 
the  year  1640  our  exports  of  native  commodities  to 
the  Peninsula  had  not  been  more  than  trebled.  He 
was  himself  a  direetw  of  the  East  India  Corapanyt 
and  he  streoaoasly  insists  upon  the  great  national 
profits  and  advaotages  of  the  trade  with  that  region 
in  opposition  to  the  ontcry  raised  against  it,  princi- 
pally on  the  ground  of  its  carrying  a  large  Imlaoce 
of  specie  out  of  the  country — the  simple  test  by 
which  the  common  prejudice  of  the  time  at  once 
decided  whether  any  trade  was  profitable  or  the  re- 
verse. Child,  without  having  very  clear  notions  on 
the  subject,  is  much  inclined  to  qualify  the  vulgar 
doctrine  on  the  balance  of  trade  generally ;  but  in 
this  particular  case  his  chief  argument  is,  that,  al- 
though the  imports  of  the  company  were  in  great 
part  paid  for  in  money,  the  same  money,  or,  rather, 
a  larger  sum,  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  paid 
to  the  Dutch  for  the  same  commodities.  We  slunild 
have  had  to  buy  from  them  the  saltpetre  necessary 
for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  as  well  as  our  pepper 
and  caltcoes,  for  which  they  would  have  made  ns  pay 
as  dear  as  they  did  for  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  mnce,  of  which  they  then  had  the  monopoly ; 
or,  if  we  did  cot  use  calicoes,  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  foreign  linens.  The  company, 
he  states,  then  employed  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
sail  of  the  most  warlike  mercantile  ships  of  the 


kingdom,  with  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  men  in  each  :* 
and,  besides  supplying  the  conntrj  with  sahpetre, 
pepper,  indigo,  calicoes,  and  several  useful  drags,  to 
the  vahie  of  between  dClSO.OOO  and  yearly, 
for  home  consumption,  procured  us  calicoes,  print- 
ed stuffs,  and  other  merchandise  for  our  trades  to 
Turkey,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Guinea ;  most  of 
which  trades,  according  to  this  aatbor,  conM  not 
thee  be  carried  on  with  any  cooaiderBble  advantage 
but  for  those  mppliea;  **ani  those  geodi  rapnted." 
he  adds,  **do  produce  in  foreign  parts,  to  be  ramm- 
ed to  England,  six  timea  tbB  treasure  in  ^mae  which 
the  compel^  exports  from  En^ad  tn  lodbi."  In 
other  branches  of  trade  he  represents  tbe  Dntdi  as 
going  for  a-head  of  us.  A  great  trade  was  carried 
on  by  them  to  China  and  Japan,  in  which  the  En- 
glish bad  no  share.  In  the  Russia  trade,  be  says, 
the  Dutch,  the  year  before  he  wrote,  had  twenty- 
two  great  ships  employed,  and  tbe  English  bat  one. 
In  the  Greenland  whale-fishery  the  Dutch  and  Ham- 
burghers  had  annually  four  or  five  hundred  sail  em- 
ployed, while  the  English  had  only  nna  ship  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  year  before  that  not  one. 
The  white-herring  fishery  upon  our  own  coasts  was 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch;  and  ai> 
was  the  export  of  salt  from  Prntugal  and  Fnmee. 
To  the  Baltic,  or  Eastland  countries,  tbe  English  had 
not  now  half  so  much  trade  as  formerly,  while  tbe 
Dutch  bad  ten  times  mOre  than  they  used  to  have. 
The  Norway  trade,  again,  was  in  great  part  in  tbe 
hands  of  tbe  Danes,  Holsteioers,  Acc. ;  our  exporu- 
tions  to  France  bad  greatly  fallen  off:  and  tbe  En- 
glish ships  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  fiehery 
had  decreased  from  two  hundred  and  fifty,  which 
was  their  number  in  1605,  to  eighty,  when  Child 
wrote.  In  many  of  these  instances,  however,  the 
couutry  had  protwbly  only  disengaged  itself  from  an 
old  trade,  that  it  might  enter  into  and  carry  on  some 
other,  which  it  found  more  to  its  advantage.  Child 
admits  that  the  genera]  commerce  of  the  country 
was  never  before  either  so  extensive  or  so  pmfit- 
able.  The  Turkey,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
trades,  by  means  partly  of  our  Indian  commodities, 
psrtly  of  our  native  wool,  were  more  active  and 
prosperous  than  at  any  former  period.  Tbe  trade 
with  our  Americaa  pUntatioos  was  a  new  braoch  of 
commerce,  of  great  and  rapidly  growing  importance, 
which  was  wholly  in  our  own  hands.  Accordingly, 
in  proof  of  the  general  fact  of  tbe  vaat  increase 
of  the  wealth  of  tha  country  within  tbe  preceding 
twenty  years.  Child  adduces  the  following  particn- 
lars "  First,"  he  says,  "  we  give  generally  now 
one  third  more  money  with  apprentices  than  we  did 
twenty  years  before.  Secondly,  notwithstanding  die 
decay  of  some,  and  the  hisa  of  other  trades,  yet,  in 
tho  gross,  we  ship  off  now  one  third  more  of  nur 
manufactures,  and  of  our  tin  and  lead,  than  we  did 
twenty  years  ago.  Thirdly,  new-bnilt  houses  in 
London  yield  twice  the  rent  which  they  did  before 
the  cooflagratioo  in  the  year  1666;  and  bouses  im- 
mediately before  that  fire  generally  yielded  one 
fourth  more  rent  than  they  did  twenty  years  ago- 
Fourthly,  the  speedy  and  costly  rebuilding,  after 
that  great  fire  in  London,  is  a  convincing,  and  to  a 
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■tniDger  an  Bmaz'mg,  argnmeDt  of  the  jdenty  and 
late  iDcroBM  of  DHNiey  in  Enghad.  Fifthly^  we 
hsTe  DOW  more  than  donble  the  nomber  of  mer- 
cbnnts  and  sbippiag  that  we  hid  twenty  years  ago. 
Sixthly,  the  courso  of  our  trade,  from  the  increase 
of  our  money,  is  strangely  ahered  withia  these 
twenty  years;  most  payments  from  merchants  aod 
shopkeepers  being  now  made  with  ready  money, 
whereas  formerly  the  course  of  our  general  trade 
rao  at  three,  »\Xf  nine,  and  eighteen  monibs*  time." 
He  sdmits  that  people  complained,  notwithstanding, 
very  greatly  of  the  scarcity  of  money;  but  "this 
hamor  of  comiriaining,"  he  replies,  with  much  truth, 
"  proeeads  fxom  the  fruity  of  oor  natures,  it  being 
natniul  for  men  to  complain  of  the  present  and  to 
commend  the  time*  past."  •*  And  I  can  tay,  with 
Irath,**  he  adds,  upon  my  own  memoiy,  that  men 
did  complain  as  much  of  the  scarcity  of  money  ever 
since  I  Itoew  the  world  as  they  do  now;  nay,  the 
very  same  persons  who  now  complain  of  this,  and 
commend  that  time."  Plenty  or  scarcity  of  money, 
indeed,  has  no  aecessary  connection  with  a  prosper- 
ous condition  of  commerce,  or  the  reverse,  any  more 
than  plenty  or  scarcity  of  leather  or  of  hats.  Jn  bo 
fkr  as  the  fact  is  general,  it  is  merely  a  consequence 
of  the  existing  condition  of  the  market  of  moaey, 
which  is  affected  by  the  tame  canses  tbat  prodnce 
fluctnatiooB  in  all  otiier  markets,  and  alto  by  some 
peculinr  to  itself,  anting  out  of  the  fioaocial  institu- 
tiooB  and  arrsngemeDts  of  different  countries.  With 
regsrd,  again,  to  the  scarcity  of  money  felt  by  indi- 
viduals, Uiat  it  a  complaint  likely,  for  obvious  reasons, 
to  be  jutt  as  rife  in  a  time  of  active  and  profitable  com- 
mercial speculation,  when  every  man  able  to  procure 
the  command  of  capital  can  turn  it  to  good  account,  as 
in  a  stagnant  or  decaying  state  of  trade,  when  capital 
can  be  employed  with  compamtively  little  advantage. 

Some  further  information  in  proof  of  the  continu- 
ed increase  of  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
is  supplied  to  us,  at  a  date  a  few  years  later,  by  an- 
other eminent  authority.  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his 
Political  Arithmetic,  first  published  in  1676.  This 
writer'a  statameots  and  conclusioos  with  regard  to 
the  progress  of  the  national  prosperity  for  the  pre- 
ceding forty  years  strikingly  coincide  with  and  con- 
firm those  of  Sir  Josiah  Child.  He  observes  that  in 
these  forty  yeara  the  taxes  and  otiier  public  pecn- 
niary  levies  in  the  three  kingdoms  had  been  much 
greater  than  they  ever  were  before,  and  yet  they 
had  undeniably  all  three  gradually  increased  in 
wealth  aod  strength  within  that  space.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  in  Loadoo  was  double  what  it  was 
forty  years  before;  and  there  had  also  been  a  great 
increase  of  houses  at  Newcastle,  Yarmootb,  Nor- 
wich, £xeter,  Portsmouth,  and  Cowes;  as  also  in 
Ireland,  in  the  towns  of  Dublin,  Kinsale,  Coleraine, 
and  Londonderry.  Then,  with  respect  to  shipping, 
the  royal  navy  was  now  double  or  quadruple  what  it 
bad  been  forty  years  ago;  and  the  coal-shipping  of 
Newcastle  now  amoanted  to  about  60,000  tuns,  or 
probably  four  timM  what  it  then  was,  seeing  that 
London  did  not  then  contain  more  than  half  the  in- 
habitants it  now  did,  while  the  nse  of  coals  was  also 
doubled — **they  being  heretofore,"  says  Sir  Will- 


iam, "aeldoro  naed  in  chambers,  as  they  now  are, 
nor  were  there  to  many  bricks  burned  with  tliem 
aa  of  late,  nnr  did  the  country  on  bodi  sides  the 
Thames  make  use  of  them  aa  now.  .Above  40.000 
tun  of  shippmg,"  he  ceotioues,  "  are  now  employed 
in  the  Guiuea  and  American  trade,  which  trade  in 
those  dayt  was  inconsiderable.  The  qoantity  of 
wines  imported  was  oot  then  near  so  great  as  now. 
And,  in  abort,  the  customs  did  not  then  yield  one 
third  of  their  present  value.  The  number  and 
spleador  of  «mches.  equipages,  and  household  fur- 
niture have  much  increased  siace  that  period.  J%e 
poitage  of  Utters  u  inereoMed  Jrem  one  to  tieenty; 
and  his  majM^*s  revenue  is  now  treUed.'*  The 
exact  amounts  specified  in  some  uf  theae  necessari- 
ly, in  part,  conjectural  estimates  may  not  be  entitled 
to  absolute  confidence ;  but  there  can  be  no  qnettioa 
that  the  general  bearing  of  the  foete  is  correctly  given; 

But  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress 
of  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  England  during  tiie 
present  period  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Davenant,  in  one 
of  his  Discourses  on  Trade.*  Davenant,  we  may 
premise,  has  not  the  clearest  notions  on  some  of 
the  fandnmeotal  points  of  political  economy;  but 
he  has  sense  to  perceive  the  abtardity  of  the  prin- 
ciples advanced  by  some  writers  of  his  time,  whoae 
asserUons,  indeed,  might  well  have  startled  the  dull- 
est understanding.  Mr.  Pollezfon,  in  a  publication 
to  which  ha  par^afaiTy  nddreaies  himtelf,  had  act- 
ually nuuntsined  gold  and  silver  to  be  "the  on^ 
thin^  that  deserve  the  name  of  treasure,  or  the 
riches  of  a  nation  ;"  and  to  this  Davenant  answers, 
very  well,  "  that,  in  truth,  money  is  at  bottom  ou 
more  than  the  counters  with  which  mea,  in  their 
dealings,  have  been  accustomed  to  reckon ;"  adding. 

When  a  country  begins  to  thrive  by  trade,  it'must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  increase  and  profit  is  pres- 
ently converted  into  coin  or  bullion ;  and  a  great 
ready  cash  is  not  the  only  sign  of  a  thriving  people, 
but  their  growing  wealthy  is  to  be  discerned  by 
other  symptoms."  Just  before,  however,  his  par- 
tial entanglement  in  the  prejudices  of  his  age  baa 
led  him  to  admit  that  the  precious  metals,  Uiough 
not  the  spring  and  original,  are  yet  the  meaaam, 
of  trade  in  all  nations;  which,  except  ia  a  very 
qualified  sense  indeed,  and  in  reforence  to  mere 
convenience  of  calculation,  they  really  no  more  are 
than  any  other  species  of  merchandise.  Pollexfeii 
also  contended  that  there  had  been  a  regular  annual 
decrease  of  the  wealth  and  trade  of  the  country 
ever  since  the  year  1666 — a  position  taken  up  about 
this  time  by  various  popular  writers,  among  others 
by  the  author  of  a  famous  discourse  entitled  "Bri- 
tannia Languens,"  published  in  1680,  who,  by  not 
only  confining  his  view  to  one  side  of  the  question, 
but  by  looking  at  that  through  the  medium  of  a  false 
theory,  contrived  to  make  out  to  his  own  satbftction, 
and  doubtless  also  to  that  of  many  of  his  readers, 
that  the  country  had  been  advancing  toward  ruin  at 
a  round  pace  for  many  years.  The  main  nrgnment 

1  DiMKmiw  Pint,  "  Thmt  Fonlgn  Tnda  k  iMiwficId  U  Eh^h^" 

in  the  SMoad  Put  of  "  Diacounci  on  th«  Pattlic  R«T«au«i  uul  on 
Trade,"  lirat  publiihed  in  1696,  in  aMwertoMr.  Polletran'i  "Eni;Unil 
anil  EaM  lodift  incouiUent  in  iheir  HinufkctarM in  Lnril  Whit* 
wotib^  «ditioa  of  DKTennnt,  nL  i  pp.  34S-3VL 
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of  tfais  writer  is,  ainiplyt  that  there  had  been  lem  I 
tnooey  coined  from  1667  to  1675  than  in  any  former 
period  of  the  same  length  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century — a  fact  which,  if  it  could  have  been  ever  so 
conclusively  establiihed,  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
subject  of  debate  than  a  similar  calculation  of  the 
comparative  quantities  of  rain  that  had  fallen  in  the 
Beveral  periods  fixed  upon  would  have  had.  This 
teit,  as  applied  by  the  author  of  Britannia  Languens, 
would  have  proved  a  rapid  decline  of  national  pros- 
perity indeed ;  for,  whereBs,  aecordiag  to  hla  show* 
ing,  the  valae  of  gi^aod  silver  coined  from  1600  to 
1619  had  beeu  marly  ^4,800,000*  aod  from  1619 
to  163B  066,900,000  and  from  1638  to  1657  above 
667,700,000,  the  amount  from  1657  to  1675  had  only 
been  about  d£2,339,000 ;  and  even  of  that,  be  ob- 
serves, about  a  million  had  been  partly  harp-and- 
cross  money,  partly  old  money  recoioed.  So  that 
by  this  measure,  the  trade  of  these  last  eighteen 
years  must  bare  fullen  to  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  what 
it  had  been  before !  This  was  a  languishing"  atate 
of  things  truly.  Davenant  first  ahowa,  by  the  in- 
creaae  in  the  value  of  landed  property,  from  twelve 
years*  purchase  in  ancient  timea,  to  fourteen,  aix- 
teeo,  aod,  in  the  beat  counties,  eighteen  and  tweifty 
years'  parcbaae  about  1666,  and  by  the  great  in* 
crease  in  the  produce  of  the  taxes  in  the  reigna  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  in  the  time  of  ilie  Com- 
moDwealth,  that  the  country  must  bave.been  grow- 
ing rich  from  the  beginningoftheceoturyuptothat 
year.  So  much,  perhaps,  would  not  be  disputed 
by  his  opponents.  But  he  contenda,  on  the  same 
or  similar  grounds,  that  the  aame  progress  cootinU' 
ed  to  go  on,  and,  in  an  augmented  ratio,  after  1666. 
Since  that  year,  he  affirms,  the  price  of  land  in  the 
best  counties  had  riaen  from  twenty  to  tweuty-six 
and  twenty-seven  years'  purchase,  and  elsewhere 
from  fourteen  years'  purchase  to  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen. «'From  that  year,"  be  adds,  "there  were 
apparently  more  improvements  made  in  land  than 
had  been  koowo  in  fifty  yean  before^  by  inclosiag, 
maooring,  taking  in  of  waste  ground,  and  meliora- 
ting what  was  poor  or  barren ;  aod  yet  great  im- 
provementa  had  been  made  in  the  crown-lauds  dur- 
ing the  civil  war."  He  calculates,  from  the  best 
t^Morvationa  he  has  been  able  to  make,  "  by  com- 
paring  the  ancient  subsidies  with  the  present  aids 
Hod  taxes  on  land,"  that  the  general  rental  of  Eng- 
land for  laud,  houses,  mines,  iScc.,  before  the  country 
became  considerable  by  trade — that  is  to  say,  about 
the  year  1600 — did  not  exceed  six  millions  per  an- 
num ;  whereas,  in  1688,  he  takes  the  rental  of  the 
kingdom  to  have  beeo  about  fourteen  miltiona.  So 
that,  ia  1600,  the  whole  land  of  England,  at  twelve 
yeara'  purchase,  was  only  worth  .£72,000,000;  and 
in  1688,  at  eightaeo  yeara*  purchase,  was  worth 
.£352,000,000,  or  three  and  a  half  times  as  much 
us  before.  As  for  the  mereaatile  sfaippiog  of  the 
kiogdora,  old  aod  experienced  merchants  all  agreed 
that  its  tuooage  in  1688  waa  nearly  double  what  it 
hnd  beeu  in  1666 ;  aod  it  appeared,  by  authentic  ac- 
counts, that  the  royal  navy,  which  in  May,  1666, 
amounted  only  to  62,594  tuos,  was  now  grown  to 
101,032  tuns  in  December,  1688.   We  pass  over  a 


long  calculatioD  and  argument  aboot  the  amoont  of 

gold  and  silver  coined  at  different  periods,  as  tend- 
ing very  little  to  elucidate  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
statement  then  proceeds  : — As  to  plate,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  there  waa  more  wrought  for  use 
in  families  from  1666  to  1686  than  had  beeu  fab- 
ricated in  two  hundred  yeara  before.  ...  As  to 
the  common  people,  there  is  no  eonntry  in  tho 
world  where  the  inferior  rank  of  men  were  better 
clothed  aod  fed,  and  more  at  their  ease,  than  In  dria 
kingdom,  nor,  consequently,  whero  they  propagate 
faster.  As  to  buildings,  during  that  time  not  iHily 
many  stated  edifices,  both  public  and  privnte,  have 
been  erected,  but  fiirm-honses  have  bean  kept  up; 
aod  besides,  from  tbe  books  of  hearth-money,  and 
for  other  reasons,  it  appears  that,  of  smaller  teoe- 
menta.  firom  1666  to  1688,  there  have  been  about 
70,000  new  foundatiooa  laid,  of  which  the  country 
has  not  wanted  its  proportion."  Id  1666  tbe  cus- 
toms, according  to  Davenant,  were  farmed  for  no 
more  than  .£390,000;  but  from  Michaelmas,  1671. 
to  Michaelmas,  1688,  they  bad  yielded  to  tbe  crown 
an  average  annual  return  of  oC555,750.  This  state- 
ment, it  will  be  obaerved,  does  not  agree  with  the 
account  given  in  a  preceding  page  on  the  authority 
of  Chalmera ;  but  tbe  fact  of  tbe  increase  in  the 
produce  of  the  eostoDis  is  equidly  attested  by  both. 

Upon  a  general  view  and  inspection  into  tbe  king* 
dom's  atate,"  Davenant  calculates  that  the  value  of 
tbe  whole  stock  of  England,  by  which  be  explains 
himself  as  meaoing  "the  coined  silver,  coined  gold, 
bullion,  wrought  plate,  rings,  tcc. ;  jewels,  furniture, 
appiirel,  &c.;  stock  for  trade,  consuraption,  &c. ; 
and  tbe  live  stock  in  cattle,  6cc" — that  is,  appa- 
rently, every  thing  in  the  kingdom  besides  wbat 
the  lawyers  call  real  property — was  in  1600  about 
c£17,000,000 ;  that  in  thirty  years  it  nearly  doubled, 
and  in  1630  was  abo^t  e£28,000,000;  that  in  the 
next  thirty  years  it  fully  doubled,  and  in  1660  was 
about  ^56,000,000;  and  that  from  1660  to  1688  it 
above  half  doubled,  and  was,  in  the  last-mantwned 
year,  about  ^£88,000,000.  Of  this  caleolatwn  be 
maintains  that  "  every  article  nny  be  made  out  and 
Justified  by  aa  plain  demonstratiou  as  aoy  thing  of 
this  nature  is  capable  of."  The  stock  of  tbe  king- 
dom, he  thinks,  would  have  fully  doubled  itself  in 
the  last  period  as  well  aa  in  those  of  the  same 
length  that  preceded,  had  it  not  been  that  "a  stop 
waa  put  to  our  career  by  the  great  plague  of  1665; 
by  the  fire  of  London,  wbtch  conaumed  a  great  part 
of  the  present  atock  ;  by  our  wars  abroad  ;  and  by 
our  growing  luxuries,  which  drew  to  other  uses 
what  formerly  was  left  wholly  to  run  in  the  channel 
of  trade."  "  However,"  he  adds,  "  when  the  king- 
dom had  recovered  these  losses  and  shocks,  which 
we  have  reason  to  think  it  bad  perfectly  done  about 
1660  (trade  augmenting  all  tbe  while,  and  becoming 
mora  axtenaive),  its  wealth  grew  Aster  toward  tiie 
latter  end  of  this  last  era  thirty  years  than  be* 
fore :  so  that  there  is  more  than  probable  room  to 
coujecture  that  about  1688  it  came  to  reach  tbe  aa- 
□urI  increase  of  two  millions."  There  is  much,  of 
course,  that  is  merely  theoretical,  and  far  enough 
from  eooclttsive,  in  these  specnIationB;  but  they  ar« 
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curioiu  It  leut,  if  not  perfectly  coDTiDciog,  and  may 
Iw  admitted  to  have  a  general,  thoogh  not  an  exact 
and  alwolnte  truth. 

Of  Che  maaaorea  affi»etiag  commerce  that  ware 
paaaed  liy  the  le^lature  in  the  preaent  period,  the 
most  important  waa  the  statute  of  the  IS  Car.  II., 
c  18,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  Encooraging  and 
Increasing  of  Shipping  and  Navigation,  and  popu- 
larly lioown  by  the  name  of  the  Navigation  Act 
ThiA  famoaa  statate  was  in  the  main  merely  a  re- 
eoactmeot  of  a  statute  passed  by  the  Rump  Par- 
liament in  October,  1651 ;'  the  principle  of  which 
was,  as  explained  in  the  former  Booli,  to  confine 
absolutely  to  English  ships  the  carriage  of  all  goods 
imported  into  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  England 
from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America ;  and  to  English  ships, 
or  ahipa  of  the  particular  country  from  which  the 
goods  were  imported,  the  carriage  of  all  goods 
brought  into  England  from  any  other  country  of 
Europe.  Id  the  new  act,  the  latter  and  most  im- 
portant proviaioa  waa  ao  Ur  modified  as  to  be  con- 
fined to  gooda  imported  from  Roaaia  and  Turkey, 
and  to  certain  gooda  only  from  other  European 
conntriea.  But  thia  waa  in  reality  a  very  alight 
mitigation  of  the  restriction ;  for  the  articles  in 
<]ue6tion  comprised  all  the  most  important  English 
imports,  such  as  timber,  salt,  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  rais- 
ins, figs,  oils,  grain,  wines,  spirits,  dec. ;  so  that  it 
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was  scarcely  posaible  that  a  full  cargo  of  goods  could 
be  made  ap  for  England  in  any  country  of  Europe 
without  some  of  the  articlea  which  conld  thua  only 
be  imported  in  EngUafa  or  native  bottoma.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reatrietiona  of  the  act  of  1651*  aa 
to  importation  into  Enghmd,  were  now  made  equat 
ly  applicable  to  the  espcMlatioD  of  gooda  from  Eng- 
land to  other  European  conntriea.'  A  Navigation 
Act  similar  to  the  English  one  waa  paaaed  by  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  the  following  year;  and  the 
English  statute  waa  altered,  and  in  some  respects 
made  still  more  rigid  or  more  comprehensive,  by 
subsequent  acta,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
any  particular  account.  We  may  merely  mention 
that,  by  a  clause  in  an  act  for  regulating  the  ens- 

I  Same  modarn  accoDDt*  of  the  Naviption  Act  Mat*  thmt  the  foodi 
ihu  forbidden  to  be  brtxight  lyom  eay  part  of  Ennpe  ezoept  in  Engliah 
•bipe,  or  ehipe  of  ihe  conMijr,  were  thoee  that  came  to  be  kaowB  in 
coromeice  by  the  Bane  of  i»Murattd  anidea.  Bat  thia  »  t  niiUke ; 
what  wen  fDrmeriy  called  eiumtralti  piodf,  an  eipreMten  need  tn 
roany  enbeeqaent  acta  of  pariiament,  wen  certain  artidee,  I  be  pmdnce 
of  tha  £ngli>h  plantUioDB,  with  rafud  to  which  it  wm  proridBd  bjr  the 
act  (■««.  18)  that  thej  abould  not  be  conveyed  le  uy  pan  of  the  world 
whatMMver  without  flm  beiBf  aUpiMd  to  BnglaBd,  and  bRiofbt  <m 
■bon  then. 

*  Thii  important  eitaoaioa  of  ib«  ftnt  NaTigmtioti  Ant  haa  not  oiaally 
beei)  noticed.  But  it  i>  conunon  to  epeak  of  a  proviiion  in  the  act  of 
the  13  Car.  II.  nnkinf  it  tw canary  that,  in  additian  to  the  ahip  beinr 
Engliah  pc^erty,  Ih*  mnw  and  1  knt  thiM  fiaartha  of  the  Hilon 
■boold  be  EngliduMB,  aa  a  mw  ngnlatiaa  and  a  vory  auterial  tm- 
prorement  upon  tha  old  law  (*e«  Blackitone,  Com.,  i.  419} ;  (be  fact 
beinr,  that  tha  act  nf  I8S1  denande  very  nearly  the  nuM  thinp^t  re- 
qwca  that  Hm  Mi^ortfy  c<  the  ciow  ahall  be  &if liaik 
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toms,  pswed  in  1662  (13  tad  14  Car.  II.,  c.  11,  a. 
23),  it  WH  eDBcted  that  do  aort  of  wioea  other 
than  RbeDiah,  ao  aort  of  apkery,  grocery,  tobacco, 
potaahea,  pitch,  tar,  salt,  roaio,  deal-boarda,  fir,  tim- 
bor,  or  oUve  oU,  ahonld  be  imported  from  the  Neth- 
erlaoda  or  Oermaay,  "npon  aay  pretenae  whatao- 
erer,  io  any  aort  of  ahipa  or  veaaela  whataoefer, 
opon  peoally  of  the  loaa  of  all  the  aaid  goods,  aa 
alao  of  die  ahipa  and  faroiture." 

The  navigatiMi  law*  are  admitted  to  have  beeo 
framed  ia  a  aptrit  irf  rioleot  aoimoaiQr  againat  the 
Dutch,  and  to  have  had  ibr  one  of  their  prineipBl 
ofajecta  the  depreaaion  of  the  mercantila  anperiority 
of  that  people,  then  to  poaoeaaioH  of  tiie  greater 
part  of  the  oarryiog  trade  of  the  world.  The 
Dutch  were,  in  fact,  deprived  by  theae  acta  of  ao 
much  of  their  carryiog  trade  aa  cooBisted  to  im- 
porting gooda  to  England  and  in  exporting  to  other 
coQDtriea  EogUah  home  and  colonial  produce  and 
maonfiwtnrea :  and  the  greater  part  of  what  they 
thus  lost  the  Eoglleh  ship-owner  gained.  The 
Engliah  cooaumer — in  other  words,  the  Englieh 
pablic— waa,  in  a  pecuniary  sense  at  leaat,  a  gain- 
er of  Dothingt  bnt  a  considerable  loser :  the  raonop- 
■oly  of  the  ahip-owoer  was,  of  course,  a  tax  upon 
the  reat  of  th9  commuoity.  This  tax,  however,  it 
has  been  aud,  waa  paid  fbr  the  eaaential  ol^ect  of 
the  naUooat  defiaoae— for  the  eraatioD  and  maio- 
tenasce  of  m  naval  atreogth  which  the  eonntfy 
would  Dot  otherwise  have  poeaeaaed.  The  exact 
operation  of  indirect  methoda  of  procedure,  such  as 
the  policy  of  the  navigation  lawa  ia  here  aasnmed  to 
be,  will  always  afford  matter  for  difference  of  opin- 
ion, and  hardly  admits  of  being  aatiefactorily  deter- 
mined  ;  bat  it  ia  certain  that,  however  much  com- 
mendation these-  laws  have  received  in  later  times, 
the  greatest  doubta  were  eotertaiaed  aa  to  any 
public  benefit  being  attributable  to  them  by  some 
of  the  ablest  observers  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
witneswDg  the  effects  they  produced  when  they 
first  came  to  change  the  natural  course  in  which 
the  commerce  of  die  country  waa  previonaly  pro< 
ceediog.  Roger  Coke,  in  hia  •*  Treatiae  on  Trade," 
pnUtshed  in  1671,  maintains  that,  by  lessening  the 
resort  of  atraogers  to  our  porta,  they  had  had  a  most 
injurious  effect  on  our  commerce :  be  states  that, 
within  two  years  after  the  pasaiog  of  the  first  par- 
tial Navigation  Act  in  1650  (the  progenitor  of  that 
of  the  following  year),  we  had  lost  through  their 
operation  the  greater  part  of  onr  Baltic  and  Green- 
land trades.  Sir  Joaiah  Child,  although  decidedly 
approving  of  the  principle  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
corroborates  Coke  in  ao  far  by  admitting,  in  his 
"  Treatise  on  Trade,"  published  in  1698,  that  the 
English  shipping  employed  in  the  Eastland  and  Bal- 
tic tradea  had  decreaaed  two  thirda  nnee  die  paaa- 
ing  of  die  act,  and  that  the  fbrniga  shipping  em- 
ployed in  theaa  trades  had  increaacKl  in  a  like 
propoitioD.^  It  ia  idain,  indeed,  that  diis  law,  by 
raising  their  firaigbta  in  the  home  trade,  of  which  it 
gave  them  a  monopoly,  mnat  have  diaabled  Engliah 
ship-ownera  from  competing  with  foreigners  in 
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every  other  trade  of  which  they  have  aet  a  Bka 
ezclasive  command. 

The  moat  ramarkable  outbreak  in  the  conrae  of 
this  period  of  the  old  commercial  jealousy  which, 
in  contradiction  to  the  first  principle  of  commerce, 
Qsed,  in  its  fits  of  fury,  to  be  cooUnnally  atriviog  ts 
exclade  from  the  kingdom  the  productions  of  fw- 
eign  countries,  in  the  noUon  of  thereby  putting 
dowa  their  commercial  rivalty,  waa  the  entire  jnh 
hibitioo  of  trade  with  France  in  1678.  On  thii 
oocaaion,  indeed,  national  hatred  and  refipona  ex- 
mtement  lent  their  nid  to  atrengtben  and  envenoM 
the  feetinp  atwng  firoiB  rivalry  in  trade*  fbr  it  waa 
the  dne  of  die  popvbu*  ferment  abont  the  deaigni 
of  France,  out  of  which  aprung  immediately  after- 
ward the  wild  deloaioD  of  the  popish  plot  ;*  bat  ths 
chief  motive  of  the  |m>hibitioa,  nevertheless,  wu 
undoubtedly  the  prevalent  notion  that  die  coontiy 
waa  suffering  an  annual  pecuniary  loss  to  a  vast 
amount  by  the  balance  of  trade,  as  it  waa  caHed, 
being  turned  against  ua  in  coneeqnence  of  oar  Iti^ 
importation  of  French  commoditiee.  The  act  of 
parliament  (the  29  and  30  Car.  II.,  c.  1,  §  20)  de- 
clares diet  it  had  been  by  long  experience  found 
that  the  importing  of  French  winea,  brandy,  lineo, 
ailk,  aalt,  paper,  and  other  oommodidee  of  tba 
growth,  product,  or  mannftebm  the  territoriaa 
and  donrioioiw  of  the  French  lung  had  mveh  ex- 
hanated  the  treaanre  of  thia  nation,  leaaeaad  tha 
valne  of  the  nadve  commoditiea  and  roanofactures 
thereof,  and  caused  great  detriment  to  the  kingdom 
in  general.  It  therefore  proceeded  to  enact  that, 
for  three  years  from  the  20tfa  of  March,  1677 
(1678),  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament, no  French  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  linea, 
cloth,  ailka,  salt,  grapes,  or  other  product  or  mana- 
facture  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Fiance 
should  be  imported  in  any  aort  of  veaael  whatao- 
ever  into  any  part  of  England,  and  that  the  im- 
portation or  vending  of  any  anch  French  goeda 
ahonld  be  adjudged  **  to  be  a  common  nniaance  to 
thia  kingdom  in  general,  and  to  all  Ua  majeaty'a 
aubjeets  thereof."  The  adherenta  of  the  balance 
of  trade  theory  at  the  dme,  and  long  afkerward,  all 
looked  upon  this  prohibidon  as  a  most  wiae  and  aal- 
ntary  act  of  national  polksy,  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  referring  with  mach  triumph  to  its  effects  in 
proof  of  the  correctoesa  of  their  views.  Indeed 
they  had  long  been  clamoring  for  aomething  of 
the  king  before  the  meaaure  was  adopted  by  the 
legtalatare. 

The  Houae  of  Commona,  which  met  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1675,  had,  upon  an  examination  of 
the  trade  between  England  and  France,  come  to  a 
resolution  that  the  former  country  waa  annuaUy  t 
loser  in  the  said  trade  to  the  amount  of  a  milBoo 
sterling,  and  had  thereupon  ordered  a  bill  to  be 
brought  in  to  put  a  atop  to  it,  aa  waa  actoally  done 
two  yeara  after.  The  fbHoiring  are  the  terms  ia 
which  Anderson,  writing  nearly  a  century  after 
1678,  apeaks  of  the  act  then  paaaed  against  com- 
merce with  France :  The  immense  importation 
into  England  of  French  wares  of  variona  kinds  gave 
*  8m  Mil,  y.  9K,  H  m%. 
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jut  nmbrege  to  aJk  wise  people,  as  occBSioniag  a 
iBBt  aoDDBl  km  ID  point  oi  the  geaeral  bslaoce 
of  £ogluid*a  trade;  some  lay,  to  at  least  one  miU- 
im  iterliagi  othen  to  coonderably  more ;  became, 
while  we  were  waotonly  aad  vi^nt  measure  im- 
porting and  aaing  tbe  prodoce  and  mannfactures  of 
France,  the  wiser  French  mioistry  were  firom  time 
to  time  lying  heavier  duties  apoD  the  English  mao- 

ufBctures  and  produce  Hereby  tbe  English 

foreign  trade  in  general  laogoiBhed,  rents  fell,  and 
ill  ranks  began  sensibly  to  feel  its  bad  effects.  Yet 
they  Bt  fint  imputed  this  misfbrtooe  to  a  wrong 
CBQse,  which  made  the  merchants  sod  tradera  peti- 
tion the  parliament  agaioet  the  East  India  and  Le- 
rant  companies.  In  coocliision,  they  discovered 
the  true  caose;  whereapoo  they  made  such  earn- 
est applicatioo  to  the  parUameot  aa  inflnenced  the 
House  of  CommoDs  to  come  to  a  vote,  that  the 
trade  with  France  was  detrimental  to  the  king- 
dom. ....  It  was,  indeed*  more  than  time  for  Eng- 
land  to  interpose  and  aave  the  almost  expiring  lib- 
erties of  Europe,  while  at  the  same  time  she  put 
some  stop  to  an  inaodatioo  of  French  wioea,  bran- 
dies, silks,  linen,  paper,  salt,  and  an  innomerable 
variety  of  frippery,  millinery,  and  haberdashery 
wares,  toys,  6cc. ;  which  prohibition,  and  that  of  the 
wear  of  East  India  manufactures,  brought  the  gen- 
snl  balance  greatly  in  our  favor  in  tbe  course  of 
twenty  years.  The  authors  of  this  time  say  that, 
until  after  thb  prohibition,  tbe  annual  exports  of 
England,  on  an  average,  did  not  exceed  three  mill- 
ions steriing;  but  that,  in  about  twenty  yean  after, 
the  exports  had  gradually  increaaed  to  near  seven 
milliona  yearly,  which  vart  increase  was  principally 
occasioned  by  the  great  increase  and  exportation  of 
cor  own  wooleot  silk,  Uneo,  Iron,  and  OtbBT  manu- 
bctures,  since  the  prohibition  of  commerce  with 
France;  and  partly  alao  to  the  prohibition,  some 
yesra  after  enacted,  of  the  wear  in  England  of  East 
India  manufactures;  and  likewise  in  part  to  the  en- 
larged demand  from  our  own  American  colonies  of 
all  sorts  of  manufactures  and  necessaries."*  As 
Charles  II.  never  sgaio  assembled  a  parliament 
after  the  20th  of  March,  1681,  the  act  prohibiting 
the  importattoD  of  French  merchandise  remained 
in  force  till  it  waa  repealed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  reiga  by  the  act  1  Jac.  II.,  c.  5.  «  Wbere- 
npoo,**  saya  Anderson,  *•  enaaed  an  inaodatioo  of 
French  conmoditiea,  to  the  value  of  above  fbnr 
milliona  aterling,  within  the  compass  of  leas  than 
three  yean'  time,  whereby  M  tbe  evUa  formerly 
complained  of  were  renewed,  so  that  the  nation 
mold  have  been  aeon  beggared,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  happy  Revolution  in  the  year  1666,  when  all 
commerce  with  France  waa  effectually  barred.'" 
The  proof  of  a  nation  being  on  the  road  to  beggary, 
which  is  derived  from  its  purchasing  every  year  be- 
tween one  and  two  millions'  worth  of  commodities 
from  another  country,  is  not  particularly  oonrinciog. 
But,  aa  usoal  in  cases  of  this  kind,  even  the  facts 
u  to  thia  matter  appear  to  have  been  grossly  mis- 
stated. Davenant,  io  hia  Fint  Report  to  the  Com- 
uisaionen  of  Public  Acconota,  lensiUy  observes — 
>  CbRM.  af  Com.,  ti.  M8.  ■  IbU.,  f.  STl. 


"  It  has  never  been  popular  to  lay  down  that  Eng- 
land was  not  a  great  loser  by  the  French  trade ; 
bnt,  in  inquiries  of  this  kind,  truth  should  be  more 
hnoted  after  than  pt^nilarity,  and  I  shall  endeavor 
to  set  this  matter  in  aa  true  a  Hgfat  as  Uie  nature  of 
it  will  admit  of^  and  which  liea  so  obscure  for  want 
of  knowing  right  of  matter  of  fact.  As  to  the  im- 
portations  and  exportations  of  commodities  between 
the  respective  kingdoms,  so  far  is  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  all  the  while  England  flonrished  and  grew 
rich  by  an  extended  traffic  (which  was  by  Queen 
Elisabeth's  reign  down  to  the  year  1640),  the  two 
countries  did  not  load  one  another  with  prohibitions 
of,  or  high  duties  upon,  each  other's  product  or 
manufactures,  which  that  country  would  certainly 
have  done  that  had  found  itself  any  considerable 
loser  by  their  mutual  dealings,  which  must  have 
been  seen  and  felt  in  ao  long  a  tract  of  time ;  ao 
that  daring  thia  space  it  ia  rather  to  be  preaumed 
both  kingdoms  redprocaHy  found  their  aeconnt  by 
the  commerce  that  waa  between  Aem.  I>uring 
the  afore-mentioned  period  the  strength  and  power 
of  France  waa  not  become  formidable,  and  the  pro- 
digious growth  of  tbe  House  of  Austria  was  what 
empfa»yed  all  oor  fean ;  but,  aa  you  know,  about  tbe 
year  1660,  the  face  of  aflaira  in  Europe  changed, 
the  Spaniah  monarchy  was  declined,  and  France 
became  the  rising  empire.  And  it  rose  so  fast  as  to 
beget  just  apprehensions  to  England  for  oor  future 
safety.  In  the  mean  white,  several  good  patriots,  per- 
ceiving the  court  then  fatally  running  into  French 
interests  and  measnrea,  and  finding  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  engage  the  people  (newly  oome  ont  of  a 
eiril  war)  to  foUow  and  join  with  them  in  more  na- 
tional councils  by  apeenktiona  merely  piditieal  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  French  arma  and  pow- 
er, they  Aonght  the  best  coarse  to  awaken  English- 
men waa  to  alarm  them  about  the  danger  they  were 
in  to  lose  their  trade,  and  for  this  reason  nothing  was 
so  common  as  to  cry  that  England  waa  undone  by 
the  prodigious  overbalance  the  French  bad  upon 
us."  To  prove  this,  divera  estimates  were  drawn  up 
and  laid  before  the  king,  tbe  committees  of  council, 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  With  regard  to  these 
eatimatea,  Davenant  remarks,  in  the  fint  place,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  as  to  tbe  trade 
with  France,  it  ia  evident,  beyond  all  dupute,  that, 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Reralution,  our  tnde 
with  the  whole  world  meat  have  been  a  meet  gafai- 
ful  one,  even  in  the  sense  of  thoae  who  will  admit 
nothing  but  an  overbalance  of  |^ld  and  ailver  to  be 
a  gain  in  commerce,  aeeing  that,  in  tiiat  space  of 
time,  there  waa  actually  coined  at  the  Mint,  as  ap- 
peara  from  tbe  Mint-rolls,  above  six  millions  of  gold 
and  above  four  milliona  of  ailver.  '^If  England,"  he 
proceeds,  "  had  suffered  snch  a  drain  as  the  loss  of 
a  million  per  annum  by  its  dealings  with  ooe  single 
country,  there  could  not  have  been  such  an  im- 
meose  coinage  in  thoae  years,  nor  could  the  bullion 
we  received  from  Spain,  returned  as  the  overbal- 
ance of  the  trade  we  had  with  the  Spaniards,  have 
anawered  and  made  good  such  a  constant  issue: 
from  whence  follows,  that  thia  balance  agaioat  ua  of 
a  million  yearly,  which  haa  been  asserted  in  aevenl 
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books,  and  in  memoriala  laid  dowo  before  the  king 
aod  council,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  must 
bafe  beeo  chimerical,  for  by-eoda  advanced  by 
some,  aod  igDoraotly  followed  by  otbera."  He 
then  Mates  Tarioua  Acts  which  go  to  ahow  at  least 
that  coosidflrabla  exaggeration  had  bean  used  in 
making  up  the  acconnta  which  appeared  to  {wore 
M  fpcBUt  an  arerbalaiice  of  importa  from  France; 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  cornea  to  the  coochiiion,  that 
if  the  gooda  aeot  from  En^od  to  France,  and  those 
luoaght  from  France  to  England,  had  been  fairly 
valued,  there  would  be  found  to  have  beeo  no  con- 
aiderable  difference  between  the  money  amount  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other.  But,  after  all,  he  goes  on 
to  remartc,  the  question  remains,  "  how  far  the  ex- 
cess between  the  exports  and  imports  may  be  deem- 
ed a  certain  rule,  whereby  to  judge  whether  a 
country  gets  or  loses  by  its  trade  t"  Aod  apoo  this 
point  he  adduces  some  startling  facts.  •  Both  in  1663 
and  1669,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  imports 
veiy  greatly  exceeded  the  exports  on  our  trade  with 
the  whole  world :  yet  in  both  those  yean  it  was  not 
to  be  disputed  by  any  man  in  his  aeoaet  that  we 
carried  on  ■  thriving  traffic  on  the  whole.  On  the 
other  band,  in  five  more  recent  years,  ibr  which 
be  presents  from  the  custom-honae  books  an  ab- 
stract of  the  exports  and  imports  between  England 
and  all  foreign  countries,  it  appears  that  the  exporta 
regularly  exceeded  the  imports  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree; "and  I  believe,"  he  says,  "it  has  been  the 
same  from  1668,  to  the  time  the  books  of  my  oSice 
began :  however,  it  can  hardly  be  affirmed,  aod  the 
merchants  upon  the  Exchange  will  scarce  agree, 
that  during  this  time  Englani)  baa  carried  on  a  prof- 
itable trade ;  at  least  there  appean  no  overbalance 
returned  to  na  in  ballion,  to  set  the  Mint  at  work ; 
eontrariwne,  our  specie  of  gold  and  Mlver,  since  that 
time,  ia  by  degree*  visibly  diminiahed."  In  fine, 
from  these  and  varions  other  coosiderationa,  Dave* 
oont  is  led  to  have  strong  donbta  whet^r  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  England  having  been  a  loser  in  her 
trade  with  France  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Rev- 
olution, or  to  the  passing  of  the  prohibitory  act  in 
1678,  be  not  a  mere  popular  delusion-  "Great 
Britain  at  that  time,"  he  observes,  "  had  no  marks 
upon  it  of  a  nation  declining  in  wealth  and  com- 
merce :  the  interest  of  money  was  low,  the  species 
of  gold  and  silver  abounded ;  the  middle  ranks  of 
men  had  a  large  proportion  of  plate  among  them ; 
after  a  general  conflagration  the  ci^  was  rebuilt  in 
a  few  yean,  magnificent  public  edifices  were  erect- 
ed, the  form-houaaa  everywhere  wen  in  good  re- 
pair." He  adds,  that  the  tunnage  of  mercantile  ahip- 
ping  infinitely  exceeded  what  to  was  wlun  he  wrote, 
in  1711,  and  that  even  at  the  low  dntiea  then  in 
force,  the  ctutoms  for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas, 
1678,  prodoeed  no  less  than  <£828.200.'  All  this  he 
justly  considera  to  have  been  the  fruits  and  the  evi- 
dence, not  of  a  decaying,  but  of  a  prosperous  and 
extending  trade. 
The  reductioo  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  to  six 

>  Thii  KgTM*  mj  Hari;  with  th*  uooaiit  priniad  hj  ClwliMn,  if 
*»  uka  in  Htm  Mhlitioiud  Aatj  cb  wIbm,  wUeh  tlwt  jsm-  indnoad 
anAjXlVtjm. 


per  cent.,  which  had  been  made  by  the  Rump  Par- 
liament in  1651.'  was'  confirmed,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, by  the  act  12  Car.  II.,  e.  13,  entitled  An  Act 
for  restraining  the  taking  of  excessive  Usury.  Tike 
abatement  of  interest  from  ten  in  the  hundred  in 
former  times,"  the  preamble  dechrea,  "hath  been 
found,  by  notable  experience,  ben^ial  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  trade  and  improvement  of  lands  by 
good  huabudry,  with  many  other  coondMnhle  ad- 
vantages to  this  nation,  especially  the  reducing  of  it 
to  a  nearer  proportion  with  foreign  states  with 
whom  we  traffic ;  and  in  fresh  memory  the  Uke  &I1 
from  eight  to  six  in  the  hundred  by  a  laU  constant 
practice  hath  found  the  like  success,  to  the  general 
contentment  of  this  nation,  as  is  visible  by  several 
improvements."  ,  In  ScotUiod.  the  reduction  was 
not  made  till  1672.  To  the  reduction  of  interest  to 
six  per  cent.,  Sir  Joaiah  Child,  in  his  Brief  Ob- 
servations concerning  Trade  and  Interest  of  Money,** 
fint  published  in  1688,  ascribM  the  most  important 
effects  in  the  augmentation  of  the  national  wealth ; 
and,  although  hia  notion  upon  this  point  ia  a  mere 
fallacy,  some  of  the  fiicta  which  he  mentioDs,  and 
with  regard  to  which  his  authority  ia  nnqoeatiooa- 
ble,  however  much  he  may  be  Duatafcen  aa  to  the 
cause  to  which  he  would  trace  them,  are  curious. 
When  he  wrote,  he  asserts  there  were  more  men 
to  be  found  upon  the  Exchange  of  London  worth 
ten  thousand  pounds  than  were  worth  one  thousand 
when  the  reduction  was  tint  made  by  the  Rnmp 
Parliament.  He  adds,  that  fire  hundred  pounds 
with  a  daughter,  sixty  yean  before,  was  esteemed 
a  larger  portion  than  two  tlionaand  pounde  now; 
that  gentlewomen  in  ftmner  timea  esteemed  them- 
selves well  clothed  in  a  aei^  gown,  which  a  cham- 
bermaid would  now  be  ashamed  to  be  aeen  in ;  and 
that  beaidea  the  great  increase  of  rich  clothe*,  phte, 
jewela,  nnd  household  fomitare,  ^era  mrtt  a  hun- 
dred coaches  now  kept  for  one  that  waa  kept  for- 
merly. 

Of  the  great  chartered  aasociationa  which  in 
earlier  timea  used  to  monopolise  the  cmnnierce 
to  different  foreign  regions,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany is  the  only  one  which  demands  any  particular 
notice  in  the  present  period.  While  the  otben,  as 
trade  outgrew  the  need  of  such  shelter  and  prop- 
ping, were  gradually  losing  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  sinking  toward  decrepitude  and  insignifi- 
cance, it  was  feat  surmounting  the  impediments  of 
various  kinds,  both  abroad  aod  at  home,  that  had 
hitherto  entangled  ita  progress,  aod  becoming  every 
day  more  prospetona  and  more  finnly  eatabliabed. 
Although  the  charter  the  company  had  obtatoed 
from  CronnreU  in  1657'  was  not  yet  «xpired,  it 
waa  thought  advisable,  in  the  change  that  all  thing* 
had  undergone,  to  get  a  new  one  from  the  reatored 
king ;  aod  they  were  accordingly  reincorporated 
by  Charles,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1661,  with  a  full 
confirmation  of  all  their  ancient  privileges,  and  the 
important  additional  rights:  —  1.  Of  erecting  so 
many  forts  as  they  pleased  in  India  and  St.  He- 
lena, and  appointing  judges  to  try  botit  civil  and 
criminal  causes ;  2.  Of  making  peace  and  war  with 
iSMuti,p.us.  *ibu..p.ui. 
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any  people,  not  ChrfotlaDS,  wiOiiii  tlie  limits  of 
thflir  trade;  3.  Of  seising  kU  English  snbjects 
fined  witbont  their  liceoae  in  India  or  in  the  In- 
dian seaa,  and  sendiog  them  home  to  Eogland. 
In  1669,  the  island  of  Bombay,  which  Charles  had 
received  from  Portngal  as  part  of  the  dower  of 
QueflD  Catherine,  was  made  over  by  him  to  the 
company,  to  be  held  by  them  "  in  free  and  com- 
inoD  Boccage,  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich, 
at  an  Bonnal  rent  of  ten  pounds."  The  trade  of 
the  company  now  became  bo  lucrative,  that  in  1676 
Ihey  were  enabled  to  double  their  capital  out  of 
their  accumulated  profits,  on  which  the  market 
price  of  their  stock  immediately  rose  to  945  per 
cent.  A  view  of  die  state  of  the  commerce  with 
India  about  this  time  is  very  fully  given  in  a  pub* 
Heation  which  appeared  in  1677i  entitled  "  The 
East  India  Trade  a  most  profitable  Trade  to  this 
Kingdom,**  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Sir  Joaiah  Child.  The  company,  this 
writer  states,  then  employed  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  ships,  mnoing  from  300  to  600  tuns  burden, 
and  carrying,  or  capable  of  carrying,  from  forty  to 
>ix^  or  seventy  guns  each.  Their  aunoal  exports 
amounted  to  about  ^£430,000;  namely,  06320,000 
ID  bullion,  and  tbe  remainder  in  cloth  and  other 
goods.  Their  imports  in  calico,  pepper,  aal^etre, 
indigo,  ailk  (raw  and  wrought),  drugs.  See.,  bad  in 
the  year  1674-5  produced  ^860,000,  and  often 
yielded  a  much  larger  sum.  Besides  dita,  tiie  pri- 
vate trade  allowed  by  the  company  to  owners  of 
ships,  commanders,  and  seamen,  as  well  as  to  dieir 
own  &ctora,  for  diamonds,  pearls,  musk,  ambergris, 
&e.,  occasloDed  an  annual  export  of  from  deBO,000  to 
^6100,000  in  bullion,  and  about  dC40,000  or  ^650,000 
in  goods,  and  brought  returns  to  the  amount  of 
oe250,000  or  06300,000.  Of  the  ^110,000  worth 
of  goods  exported  by  the  company,  ^40,000  or 
aC50,000  worth  conaisted  of  foreign  commodities, 
the  rest  of  home  produce  aod  maoufiMtures,  such 
as  drapery,  tin,  and  lead.  Of  the  imports,  there 
might  be  consamed  in  En^nd,  pepper  to  the  value 
of  ^6,000 ;  sahpetre  to  that  of  6630,000 ;  silks  (raw 
aod  mannfiictured)  to  that  of  ^30,000 ;  calicoes  to 
tbat  of  d61 60,000;  aod  indigo  aod  other  dmga  to 
that  of  from  ^10,000  Id  eei5,000.  "  All  the  rest 
of  the  retnms  above  mentioned,"  the  statement 
proceeds,  **  amonnting  to  <£630,000  value,  are  traua- 
ported  to  foreign  mariteta,  as  is  abo  moat  pert  of 
the  private  trade.  The  pepper  I  reckon  at  Sd.  per 
poand  weight,  so  oecesaary  a  apice  for  all  people, 
which  formerly  cost  na  Ss.  id.  per  pound,  being  no- 
where to  be  had  but  in  India ;  and,  were  we  obliged 
to  have  it  from  the  Dutch,  they  would  probably 
raise  it  as  high  as  tbey  do  their  other  spices;  yet, 
Bopposing  it  BO  low  aa  Is.  Ad.  per  pound,  it  would  be 
a  farther  aooaal  expeoae  of  666000  to  the  nation. 
Saltpetre  is  of  that  absolute  neceBsity,  that  without 
it  we  sfaonld  be  like  the  Israelites  under  the  bond- 
age of  the  Fhiliatines — without  the  meana  of  de- 
fending ourselves.  Posubly,  even  if  we  had  no 
Indian  trade,  we  might,  in  time  of  peace*  purchase 
it,  though  it  would  cost  us  donUe  what  it  now  does. 
Bat,  in  case  of  war,  where  could  we  have  snfHcient  ? 


Not,  sorely,  from  oor  enemies.  Or,  would  our 
gentlemen,  citi»ns,  and  farmers,  be  willing  to  have 
their  ceHara  aod  rooms  dug  up,  as  in  King  Charies 
I.'s  reign,  and  be  deprived  of  freedom  in  their  own 
houses,  exposed  and  laid  open  to  saltpetre  •men  7 
Which  method  would  be,  besides,  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  affording  ns  the  necessary  supplies. 
Raw  Bilk  we  might  possibly  be  supplied  with  firoin 
other  parts,  though  not  so  cheap  as  from  India. 
Aod  India-wrought  silks  serve  us  instead  of  so 
much  Italian  or  French  silks,  which  woald  cost 
ua  almost  treble  the  price  of  Indian  silks,  to  the 
kingdom's  loss  of  above  6630,000  yearly.  Calicoes 
serve  ioetead  of  the  tike  quantity  of  French,  Dutch, 
and  Flemish  linen,  which  would  cost  ns  thrice  aa 
much;  hereby  d6200,000  or  46300,000  is  yearly 
saved  to  the  naUon.  And  if  the  Hnen  raanofneture 
were  setded  in  Ireland,  so  aa  to  snj^ly  England, 
our  calicoes  ^ight  be  transported  to  foreign  mar- 
kets."  At  this  time  the  linen  mannftetured  at 
home  probably  did  not  supply  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  consumption.  Female  dresses  had  been 
wont  to  be  principally  made  of  French  cambrics, 
French  aod  Silesia  lawns,  and  other  flaxen  fabrics 
of  Flanders  and  Germany ;  but  these  fabrics  were 
now  beginning  to  be  pretty  generally  suppkioted  by 
the  muslins  of  India.  Plain  calicoes  were  also  now 
brought  ID  conaiderable  qnantitiea  from  India  to  be 
printed  in  England,  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  print- 
ed cbtotxes,  the  bringing  home  of  which  was  at  last 
proUbited  altogether,  for  the  better  eocotira^meot 
of  tbe  Englhh  printing  baaiDeas. 

It  was  daring  tine  present  period  that  tea  was 
first  brought  to  England.  Known  from  the  re- 
motest aotiqoity  in  China  and  Japan,  tea  is  trnta- 
tiened  under  the  name  of  «ah  as  the  common 
beverage  of  the  Chinese,  by  the  Arabian  merchant 
Sotimao,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
the  East  in  the  year  650.  The  earliest  European 
writere,  however,  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  are 
some  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  visited  China 
and  Japan  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  who  describe  it  in  their  letters 
under  the  names  of  cha,  da,  It^ia,  and  thee.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  imported,  at  least  in  any 
quanti^,  by  Uie  Dutch  East  India  Company  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  eentniy; 
and  by  them  the  small  demand  of  Europe  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  eentniy  was  principal- 
ly sappUed.  Tea  is  not  ennmerated,  any  more 
than  eoffbe  or  chocolate,  in  the  table  of  rates  ap- 
pended to  the  tnonage  and  poundage  or  cuBtoms* 
dues  act  passed  by  ^e  Convention  Parliament  in 
1660  (12  Car.  II.,  c.  4) ;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
act  pasBod  in  the  same  year  imposing  an  excise 
upon  beer,  ate,  and  other  liquors  (12  Car.  II.,  c. 
33);  two  of  the  ratea  or  duties  there  enacted  be- 
ing, **  For  every  gallon  of  coffee  made  and  Bold,  to 
be  paid  by  the  maker,  id. ;"  and  »  For  every  gallon 
of  chocobite,  sherbet,  aod  tea,  made  and  sold,  to  be 
paid  by  the  maker  thereof,  ed."  And  the  tax  upon 
tea  continued  to  be  an  excise  dn^,  that  is  to  say,  to 
I  be  levied  not  npon  the'  imported  commodity,  but 
;  open  the  liquor  made  and  sold,  till  the  Revolntion. 
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At  this  time  the  beverage  was  only  jaat  beginning 
to  be  ItDowo  in  Engtaod.  Pepys,  in  bis  Diarj, 
nnder  date  of  September  26th,  1661,  records,  "I 
sent  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  Chinese  drink),  of  which  I 
bad  never  dranli  before."  The  poet  Waller  has 
lines  on  the  birthday  of  Qaeeo  Catherine,  which 
he  entitlM,  "  Of  Tea,  commended  by  her  Majes- 
ty and  from  which  it  should  seam  that  her  ex- 
ample had  brought  the  new  drink  into  fosluonable 
use,  if,  indeed,  the  poet  is  not  to  be  anderstood  as 
(by  a  courtly  compliment  not  strictly  true)  attriba- 
tiog  to  her  majes^,  who  came  over  here  io  1662, 
the  introduction  it  for  the  Arst  time  into  the 
country : — 

"  The  best  of  qaeent  kdiI  bmt  of  berb*  we  nwe 
To  that  bold  nulon,  wbleh  the  way  dtd  tbon 
To  the  fair  m^oa  where  the  rail  don  rlae, 
Wtaoae  rich  tvoduciioDi  we  m  Juetly  priw. 
The  miice'i  Trlend,  Tea,  doei  our  ftncy  aid : 
BepreM  tbote  vapora  which  Uw  bead  tnVwto; 
And  keepaihupaUueorihtioiil  nnM, 
Fli  aa  hai  bijthday  to  nlutc  tha  qneen." 

For  soma  tine  after  this,  however,  the  quantity 
of  tea  brOO^t  to  Europe  contimied  to  be  very 
smalt.  In  1664  the  East  India  Company  could 
only  procare  two  ponnds  and  two  onncea,  which 
eost  them  for^  shillings  a-poond,  when  they  want^ 
ed  to  make  a  prdsent  of  some  rarities  to  the  kiag ; 
and  in  1666  they  bad  to  pay  fifty  shillings  a-pound 
for  twenty-two  ponnds  aod  three  quarters,  which 
they  in  like  manner  presented  to  hia  majes^. 
Their  own  first  importation  was  in  1669,  when 
they  received  two  canisters  containing  M3^  ponnds 
from  Bantam,  which  they  did  not  sell,  but  portly 
gave  BW^  in  presents,  partly  nsed  in  the  House 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  committees.  After  diis, 
however,  they  gradually  increased  Iheir  importa- 
tions, though  still  making  the  purchases  generally 
at  second-hand  in  Madras  and  Snrat,  having  only 
once  gone  for  the  article  to  the  port  of  Amoy,  in 
China,  till,  in  the  year  1678,  they  brought  home 
4713  ponnds — a  quantity  so  large  that  it  glutted  the 
market,  so  that  in  the  six  following  years  their  im- 
portHtioos  in  all  amounted  only  to  410  pounds.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  till  after  the  Revolatioo  that  the 
consumption  of  tea  began  to  be  at  all  general  in  this 
country.* 

St.  Helena,  the  possession  of  which  had  l>een 
confirmed  to  the  company  by  their  last  charter, 
was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1665,  but  was  regained 
in  1672,  and  the  following  year  regrautad  i>y  the 
crown  to  the  company  forever.  On  the  5Ui  of 
October,  1677,  they  also  obtained  a  new  charter 
from  Charles  11.,  empowering  them,  among  other 
privileges,  to  coin  money  at  Bombay  aod  their  other 
possessions  in  India.  In  1660  the  first  notice  oc- 
cnrs  of  a  ship  sent  by  the  company  to  China.  In 
1683  they  lost  their  factory  at  Bantam  in  the  island 
of  Java,  one  of  their  oldest  and  best  establishments, 
in  consequence  of  having  taken  tfae  nDSOCceasful 
side  in  a  quarrel  between  the  king  and  his  son,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  assisted  by  the  Dntcli,  who,  on 
their  victory,  obtained  possession  of  the  factory, 
v^ich,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  during 

1  ICaiBpheiMB,  Cm.  with  la^lia,  pp.  IW-ISS. 


the  last  war,  they  have  conttoued  to  hold  ever 
siooe.  On  this  the  English  established  a  new  fac- 
tory, which  thej  fortified  at  a  great  expeme,  at 
Bencooleo,  near  the  southern  extremitjr  ci  Su- 
matr»— by  this  means  preserving  l^a  pepper  trade, 
which  woald  otherwise  have  all  foUeo  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  3d  of  Angnst,  16B3, 
Charles  II.  granted  the  company  anethw  charter, 
conferring  upon  them  some  new  powers,  io  par- 
ticular the  right  of  exercising  martial  law  in  tbeir 
garrisons  in  India,  and  of  establishing  coorts  for 
the  trial  of  crimes  committed  on  these  as  within 
the  limits  of  their  trade.  They  afterward  obtained 
another  charter,  still  further  enlarging  their  privi- 
leges, from  James  II.,  on  the  12th  of  April,  16S6. 
Io  India,  io  die  mean  while,  they  had  become  io- 
volvfld  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
within  whose  government  they  had  had  a  fionrish- 
ing  factory  at  Hooghly,  a  town  on  the  west  bnncb 
of  tfae  Ganges,  and  the  chief  port  of  the  province; 
the  result  of  which  was,  after  some  figluing,  that 
they  removed,  in  1667,  from  Hooghly  to  Sootanat^, 
a  place  twenty-three  miles  lower  down,  aod  situ- 
ated 00  the  east  bank  of  tha  river.  From  this 
village  sprung  the  magnificent  modem  capital  of 
CalcBtta. 

There  remains  to  be  shortly  noticed  a  compara- 
tively new  branch  of  commerce,  which  was  already 
rising  into  importance — that  carried  on  with  the  set- 
tlements in  NorUi  America,  commonly  in  those 
days  called  the  PlaDtatioo  Trade.  Daveoaot  tells 
us  that,  according  to  "an  account  from  sach  as 
have  formerly  pemsed  the  custom-house  books  with 
great  care,"  the  average  annual  value  of  exports 
from  England  to  America,  in  provinoos  of  all  kinds, 
apparel,  and  houaehcM  fbmiture,  in  tlm  six  yesia, 
from  1662  to  1688,  was  about  <£360.000 ;  while  that 
of  the  imports,  consisting  of  tobacco,  sugar,  gtORsr, 
cotton  wool,  fustic  wood,  indigo,  cocoa,  fish,  pipe- 
staves,  masts,  furs,  &c.,  together  with  fish  from 
Newfoundland,  was  not  less  than  ee950,000.  Of 
the  imports  he  calculates  that  about  the  valoe  of 
^£350,000  might  be  retained  for  home  eonsomption ; 
so  that  there  would  remain  about  o£600,00ti  worth 
to  be  exported.' 

It  was  tfae  new  direction  given  to  trade  od  tbe 
one  band  by  the  East  India  Compauy,  on  ike  other 
by  die  interchange  of  commodities  thos  carried  on 
between  the  mother-country  and  her  Transatlaatie 
eoloniea,  to  which  is  chiefly  to  ha  ascribed  the 
eager  agitation  that  now  began  of  many  of  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  wlMt  haa,  iu  mora  recaut  times,  been 
termed  tfae  science  of  Politfeal  Eeonomy.  It  b 
hardly  correct  to  state  that  the  Urth  of  this  science 
io  England  is  to  be  dated  from  the  present  period ; 
for  it  liftd,  in  ftct,  been  a  subject  of  occasional  spec- 
ulatioo  for  at  least  a  century  before,  io  proof  of 
which  we  need  only  refer  to  the  veiy  remarliabte 
tract  entitled  "A  Compendious  or  Brief  Examina- 
tion of  certain  ordinary  Complaints  of  divers  of  our 
Coootrymen  in  these  our  Days,  by  W.  S."  (said  to 
mean  William  StatTwd],  which  was  published  in 

)  DiMonnM  on  tha  Public  Rertama  and  TVada ;  Pan  II.,  DlwMim 
111.,  >'  On  tbe  Fluutica  Trade im  Worita,  A  17 
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1581,  and  which  disenaseB,  with  a  great  daal  of 
•cuteDess,  some  of  the  most  difficalt  qaeatiooi  cod- 
nected  with  tba  sobject  of  the  origin  aod  distribu- 
tioD  of  wealth.*   But  the  Bubject  of  foreign  trade  at 
least  had  nerer  before  been  so  syfltematically  ex- 
amioed  as  it  now  came  to  be  by  a  crowd  of  writers 
in  the  dispates  that  aroie  botweeo  vaiions  rival 
comtnercial  iotereati.   We  have  abaady  had  occa- 
sioQ  to  exhibit  some  speeimeM  of  the  reasoaiop 
and  geoeral  views  of  several  of  these  early  specula- 
tors, divided  aa  they  already  were  ioto  a  number  of 
hostile  schof^  sod  factions.   The  prevalent  or  more 
popabur  Uieoriei  were  what  have  been  called  the 
mercantUe  and  manuftctoriog  syatema,  which,  al- 
though diitineti  were  so  far  flrom  being  opposed, 
that  a  beKef  Id      oae  led  natniiilly  to  the  luloptioo 
of  the  other.    The  manoiactariag  system,  however, 
waa  held  by  some  who  were  uot  among  the  adhe- 
renta  of  the  mercantile  system ;  end,  of  the  two,  it 
certainly  was  by  far  the  least  unreaaooable.  The 
mercantile  system  assumed,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  explain,  that  nothing  was  really 
wealth  except  gold  snd  silver ;  and  that  consequent- 
ly the  ada  test  of  the  profitableness  of  any  branch 
of  trade  was  whether,  oo  the  whole,  it  brought 
mora  money  into  the  country  thao  it  took  out  of  it.* 
The  fimdamental  jvinciple  of  the  manufacturing 
system  was,  that  a  trade  was  profitable  to  phe  pub- 
lic whenever,  by  meaiu  of  any  restrictions  or  es- 
daalve  privilegea,  it  could  be  made  gaioflil  to  ^e 
capttaUsts  by  whom  it  was  carried  on,  and  their 
equally  protected  allies,  the  raisers  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  merchandise,  the  export  of  which  it 
encooraged.    The  iaterest  of  the  purchasers  and 
coDsnmers  of  the  commodities  brought  home  by  the 
Trade,  that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  the  communi- 
ty, this  theory  entirely  overloolied,  or  at  any  rate 
treated  as  a  matter  of  very  secondary  importance. 
If  the  restrictions  under  which  the  trade  was  car- 
ried on  could  be  shown  to  be  advantageous  for  tiiose 
actnaUy  eogaged  io  it,  that  was  enough — it  was  as- 
svmed  that  they  must  be  beneficial  for  the  public 
generally.   There  was,  at  any  zatot  nothing  in  all 
this  repngnaot  to,  or  irreconcilable  with,  the  above- 
mentioDed  priodple  (tf  the  nercaotile  system ;  oo 
the  contrary,  the  doctrine  that  nothing  waa  a  gain 
in  eoniinon  except  a  balance  in  money,  or  an  eacess 
of  expoTtn  over  imports,  agreed  very  well  with  the 
farther  notion  that  such  balance  and  excess  were 
to  be  best  secured,  not  by  leaving  commerce  free  to 
flow  in  its  natural  channels,  but  by  forciog  it  in  par- 
ticnlar  directions  through  all  sorts  of  embankments 
and  artificial  condaits. 
The  most  noted  among  the  theoretical  writers  on 

>  Sm  it.  p.  ns.  A  prattj  fall  aocmnt  of  tU*  tnct  (which  u 
«U  tiiM  uad  Io  be  kUribotcd  to  Shikqumn,  ud  wui  indacd,  raprint- 
•d  with  hii  MtM  in  1751)  m»f  be  foaml  fn  the  fenaj  Mafszhie  for 
ins,  pp.  IJO,  IM,  IS4,  and  ISO.  W«  01*7  add,  bon,  Uui  >Dn>i4iii| 
to  a  aotwe  io  Reed'i  CaulogtM  of  L»w  Buok*,  1800,  p.  30,  it  ia  Mid,  ia 
iha  "  HeoMtin  uf  William  Lambarda,  in  Append,  in  BibA.  Bril.  Top.," 
tehan  bmm  nally  wntM  bf  tit  Tbnmu  Smjthe  or  John  Yatea,  in 
Um  reifn  of  Henir  VIIL  or  Bdwaid  VI. 

1  "  Even  jeweU,  tio,  lead,  or  inm,  IhuagK  dnrable,  do  not  Jeeerve  to 
I*  eilermed  treaeuro,"  esji  one  of  theee  writen,  Mr.  Pollexfen,  in  e 
reblicUioD  entitled  "Bn^asd  and  Eatt  Indie  InoenaiiMat  in  their 
UuttdrntUm*,"  qvoted  bjr  Dmanan^  Werica,  i.  HS. 


the  subject  of  trade  in  this  age,  in  England,  were 
Mr.  Thomas  Mao,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  and  Sir  Will- 
iam Petty.  The  immediate  object  of  most  of  the 
publications  both  of  Mun  and  Child  was  the  defense 
of  the  East  India  Company,  both  against  the  assail- 
ants of  its  exclusive  privileges  and  against  other 
parties  who  denounced  the  Indian  trade  altogether 
as  bringing  a  heavy  annual  loss  upon  the  nation.  It 
is  curious  to  remark  the  gradual  dawoing  upon 
men's  minds  of  just  views  as  to  this  matter  with 
the  advance  of  diseusuon  and  experience.  Before 
the  controvesy  about  the  trade  with  India,  the  al- 
most universally  received  belief  had  been  that  the 
exportatiou  of  gold  and  silver  onght,  aa  far  as  poati- 
ble,  to  be  prevented  altogether.  This  was  what  our 
old  laws  had  constantly  attempted  to  do;  and,  in 
fact,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1663  that,  by  a  clause 
in  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  (15  Car. 
II.,  e.  7,  B.  9),  it  was  made  lawful  to  export  foreign 
coin  or  bullion — "  forasmuch  as  several  considerable 
and  advantageous  trades  can  not  be  conveniently 
driven  and  carried  00  without  the  species  of  money 
or  bullion,  and  that  it  is  found  by  experience  that 
they  are  carried  in  greatest  abundance  (as  to  a  com- 
mon market)  to  bu<^  places  as  give  free  liberty  for 
exporting  the  same,  and  the  better  to  keep  iu  and 
increase  the  current  coins  of  this  kingdom."  Here 
we  find  apparently  a  partial  recogniiioo  of  the  iwin- 
ciple,  v^ich  was  properiy  the  distinguishing  princi- 
|4e  hf  the  mercanlile  ^atam,  that  a  trade,  though 
oecasioaing  the  export  of  bullioD,  might  still  be  prof* 
itable,  if  its  imports,  by  being  reexported,  brought 
back  to  the  kingdom  more  bullion  than  had  in  the 
first  instance  been  carried  oat.  It  was  upon  this 
coDsideratioD  that  Mun  first,  and  afterward  Child, 
endeavored  to  establish  the  profitableness  of  the 
trade  with  India :  they  did  not.  aod  could  not,  deny 
that  it  was  only  to  be  carried  on  by  a  regular 
anunal  exportation  of  treaaure  to  a  considerable 
amount;  but  they  contended  that,  although,  looked 
at  by  itself,  it  thus  showed  an  unfavoiable  balance,  or, 
in  <^er  words,  might  be  called  a  losing  trade,  yet 
it  became*  in  the  end,  greatly  the  reverse  by  ilw 
much  greater  amottnt  of  treasara  whiiA  it  enabled 
us  every  year  to  draw  back  from  other  European 
conolriea,  which  we  anppUed,  after  satisfying  our 
own  conanmption,  with  eastern  commodities.  As 
an  answer  to  the  particular  objection  which  it 
professed  to  meet,  this  reaaoniag  was  sufficiently 
conclusive ;  and  the  mercantile  system,  in  so  far  aa 
it  opposed  the  old  prejudice  against  the  exporta- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  in  any  circumstances,  was 
undoubtedly  iu  the  right,  and  was  a  step  in  ad- 
vance.  It  was  even  io  adrance  of  the  law  of  1663, 
which  only  permitted  the  exportation  of  foreign 
bullion  ;  for  tiie  argument  urged  by  Mun  and  Child 
implied  no  limitation  of  that  kind.  Mun  published 
his  I>efian8e  of  the  East  India  Trade  in  1621 ;  his 
Tressore  fay  Foreign  Trade,  his  principal  work,  did 
not  appear  till  1664,  some  year*  after  the  author's 
death,  bat  had  probably  been  written  about  1635 
or  1640.*    Child's  New  Discourse  of  Trade,  the 

t  Priaetplei  of  PolHiGal  EeaM»r,  bj  J.  R.  M'Culloch.  eeq.  U  edit, 
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principal  object  of  which  was  to  urge  the  redaction 
of  the  legal  rate  of  ioterest,  was  firat  poblished,  rb 
already  stated,  io  1668,  and  republished  in  1690; 
the  aDonymoaB  pamphlet  attributed  to  him  io  de- 
fense of  the  East  India  Company  appeared,  aa  we 
have  also  mentioned  above,  in  1677.  These  works 
ef  Mud  and  Child,  mistakeo  aa  the  writers  are  in 
some  of  their  leading  principles,  contain  many  inci- 
dental  argaments  and  remarks  of  great  value,  and 
which  roust  have  materially  helped  to  advance  the 
science  of  which  they  treat,  notwithstanding  their 
fuodnmentRl  errors.  The  principal  work  of  Sir 
William  Petty,  besides  hia  Political  Arithmetic, 
which  treats  chiefly  of  the  subject  of  population,  is 
his  >•  QuantalumconquA,"  a  treatise  on  money,  pub- 
liahed  in  1662,  in  which  there  are  also  many  sound 
observations,  though  even  he  bad  not  altogether 
omaDcipated  himaelf,  any  more  than  his  predeces- 
sors and  Gotemporaries,  from  the  false  notion  that 
there  was  something  about  gold  and  silver  dietin- 
guishing  them  as  articles  of  commerce  from  all 
other  commodities.  The  first  promulgation  of  per- 
fectly aound  views  apoo  this  subject  was  reserved 
for  a  date  a  few  years  beyond  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent period. 

In  1655,  Cromwell  had  appointed  hia  son  Richard, 
and  many  other  lords  of  his  council,  judges,  and  gen- 
tlemen, together  with  about  twenty  merchants  of 
London,  York,  Newcastle,  Yarmouth,  Dover,  and 
other  towns,  »to  meet  and  conaider  by  what  meana 
the  trafiic  and  navigation  of  the  republic  might  be 
best  promoted  and  regulated."  and  to  make  a  report 
to  him  on  the  aubject.'  But  the  firat  permanent 
Board  of  Trade  appears  to  have  been  that  eatabliah- 
ed,  on  the  recommendation  of  Ashley,  by  Cbarlea 

>  Tharloe'i  Sutc  Papcn,  it,  177. 


TI.,  in  1668,  nnder  the  name  of  tho  Conocil  of 
Commerce,  consisting  of  a  president,  vice-president, 
and  nine  other  members,  with  regular  salaries.  The 
Earl  of  Sandwich  was  appointed  the  first  president ; 
and  after  hia  death,  in  the  sea-fight  of  1672,  Ashley 
himself,  now  Earl  of  Sfaaftesbory  and  lord  chancellor, 
WHS  nominated  as  his  successor  in  a  new  commissioo, 
in  which  the  reasons  of  establishing  the  cbancil  were 
stated  to  be  the  considerable  enlargemeot  that  bwd 
of  late  yean  taken  place  in  his  majesty's  dominions, 
>'  by  the  occasion  of  many  great  colonies  aod  planta- 
tions in  America  aod  elsewhere,"  and  the  increase 
that  the  customs  and  royal  revenues  had  received, 
as  well  as  the  trade  and  general  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom, by  the  mutual  commerce  and  traffic  betweeo 
England  and  the  said  colonies  and  plantations.  This 
Conncil  of  Commerce,  however,  remained  in  exist- 
ence only  a  few  years,  Charles  probably  finding  tho 
expense  inconvenient. 

According  to  the  account  laid  before  the  Hoose 
of  Commons,  in  1791,  as  made  up  at  the  Navy 
Office,  the  tonnage  of  the  royal  navy  was,  at  the 
Restoration,  57,463  tons;  io  1685,  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  103,558 ;  and  at  the  revolution, 
in  1688,  101,892.  Notwithstanding  the  attention, 
therefore,  which  James  II.  is  said  to  have  paid  to 
maritime  affairs,  and  the  liberal  expenditure  on  this 
branch  of  the  public  service  for  which  it  is  custom- 
ary to  give  him  credit,  the  royal  navy  would  appear 
to  have  been  diminished  rather  than  aagmented  iu 
the  course  of  his  short  reign. 

Among  the  acta  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  in 
1660,  was  one  (the  12  Car.  II.,  c.  35)  giving  a  new 
establishment  to  the  post-office,  or,  rather,  continuing 
the  regulations  which  had  been  established  by  the 
Commonwealth  ordinance  in  1656.    The  lowest 
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rate  fixed  by  this  act  was  twopence,  which  was  die 
charge  for  a  aiogle  letter  betweeo  placea  oot  more 
than  eighty  milea  diataot  from  each  o(ber.  There 
is  Dothiog  aaid  about  fraokiog  in  the  act,  although  a 
reaolatioD  broaght  vp  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  CommoDa  on  the  2Bth  of  March,  1735,  and  agreed 
to  by  the  House,  affirms  that  the  privilege  of  fraok* 
ing  by  the  members  of  that  House  began  with  the 
erecting  a  post-office  withio  this  kingdom  by  act  of 
parliament."  In  1663,  the  post-office  revenue,  along 
nith  the  produce  of  the  wine  licenses,  was  settled 
by  another  act  (15  Car.  11.,  c.  14)  on  the  Duke  of 
York  and  his  heirs  male ;  at  which  time  it  appears, 
from  a  clause  in  the  act,  that  the  office  of  postmas- 
ter-general was  farmed  at  a  yearly  rent  of  ^£21,500. 
On  the  ecceseion  of  James  II.  the  revenue  of  the 
pos^office  wai  eBtimatad  at  e£65,000  per  aoann. 
Aft  connected  Mrith  thia  matter  it  may  be  here 
mentioned  that  the  iirst  toll-gatea  or  turnpikes 
erected  in  England  are  auppoaed  to  have  been 
established  in  1663,  by  the  act  15  Car.  II.,  c.  I, 
entitled  An  Act  for  Repairing  the  Highways  within 
the  Counties  of  Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Hunting- 
don. They  were  ordered  to  be  erected  at  Wades- 
mill  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Caxton  in  Cambridgeshire, 
!ind  at  Stilton  in  Huntingdonshire.  The  preamble 
of  the  act  recites  that  "the  ancient  highway  and 
post-road  leading  from  London  to  York,  and  so  into 
Scotland,  and  Ukewise  from  London  into  Lincoln- 


ahire,  lieth  for  many  milea  in  the  counties  of  Hert- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  Hnntiogdon,  in  many  of  which 
places  the  road,  by  reaaon  of  the  great  and  many 
loeda  which  are  weekly  drawn  in  wagooa  through 
the  said  places,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  great  trade 
of  barley  and  malt  that  eometh  to  Ware,  and  so  is 
conveyed  by  water  to  the  city  of  London,  as  other 
carriages,  both  from  the  north  parts,  as  also  from 
the  city  of  Norwich,  St.  EdmondsbQiy,  end  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  to  London,  is  very  ruinous, 
and  become  almost  impassable,  insomuch  that  it  is 
become  very  dangerous  to  all  bis  majesty's  liege 
people  that  pass  that  way." 

The  growth  of  London  during  the  present  period, 
aotwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  great  plague  and 
fire,  still  proceeded  at  an  accelerating  iBte.  We 
shall  briefly  note  down,  in  their  chronological  order, 
a  few  of  the  facts  which  mora  distinctly  indicate 
this  continued  extension  of  the  English  metropolis. 
An  act  passed  in  1662  (the  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  c.  2), 
for  repairing  the  highways  in  London  and  West- 
minster, supplies  US  with  various  particulars  as  to 
its  state  at  that  time.  The  preamble  of  the  act 
recites  that  "the  common  highways  leading  unto 
and  from  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster 
and  the  suburbs  thereof,  and  other  places  within 
the  present  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  by  reason  of 
the  multitude  of  houses  lately  built,  and  through 
the  stopping  and  filling  np  the  ditches  and  sewers, 
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and  neglect  of  timely  reparations,  are  st  present, 
Bod  for  some  years  past  bare  been,  so  miry  and  foul 
as  is  Dot  ooly  very  noisome,  dangeroDs,  and  incon- 
venieot  to  the  inhabitants  theresboot,  but  to  all  the 
king's  liege  people  riding  and  traveling  to  and 
from  the  said  cities."  The  following  "common 
highways  and  new-bnilt  streets"  are  particalarly 
ordered  to  be  immediately  repaired,  new-paved,  or 
otherwise  amended,  namely,  "the  street  or  way 
from  the  end  of  Petty  France  to  St.  James's  House, 


and  one  other  street  from  St.  James*s  House  up  to 
the  Highway  (the  present  St.  James's-street),  aod 
one  other  street  in  St.  James's  Fields,  commoolv 
called  the  Pall  Msll,  and  also  one  other  street  be- 
ginning from  the  Mews  up  to  Piccadilly  (the  present 
Haymarket),  and  from  thence  toward  the  Stone 
Bridge  to  the  furthermost  building  near  the  Boll,  st 
the  corner  of  Air-street."  The  oomber  of  hackney- 
coaches  now  aJlowed  to  be  licensed,  it  appears  from 
another  clause  of  the  act.  was  four  hundred,  or  one 
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hundred  more  than  in  1654.'  Another  clnoBe,  oo 
the  gronnd  that  "  great  quantities  of  seacoal  ashes, 
dust,  dirt,  and  other  filth,  of  late  times  have  been 
and  daily  are  thrown  into  the  streets,  lanes,  and 
alleys"  of  the  capital,  directs  the  inhnbitantB  to 
sweep  the  streets  before  their  respective  houses 
twice  a-week,  under  a  penalty  of  3s.  4d.  for  every 
instance  of  neglect.  Kvery  person  whose  house 
fronted  the  street  was  also  ordered  to  "hang  out 
candles  or  lights  in  lanterns  or  otherwise  in  some 
part  of  his  house  next  the  street"  every  night, 
between  Michaelmas  and  Lady-dny,  from  dark 
until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  under  the  penalty 
of  Is.  So  that  at  this  time  the  streets  of  London 
were  not  lighted  at  all  during  the  summer  months, 
and  not  after  nine  o'clock  even  in  winter.  Finally, 
B  list  is  given  of  streets  which  the  lord  mayor  and 
city  authorities  are  authorized  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions for  repairing,  as  being  "so  nan'ow  that  they 
are  incommodious  to  coaches,  carts,  and  passengers, 
and  prejudicial  to  commerce  and  trading:"  these 
were,  "the  street  or  passage  at  or  near  the  Stocks 
in  London,  the  street  and  passage  from  Fleet  Con- 
•luit  to  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London,  the  passage 
through  the  White  Hart  Inn  from  the  Strand  into 
Coveot  Garden,  the  street  and  passage  by  and  near 
Exeter  House  and  the  Savoy  (being  obstructed  by 
'  Se«  uu,  p.  M7. 


a  rail  and  the  uneveoness  of  the  ground  thereabout), 
the  passage  and  street  of  St.  Martin's-lane  out  of  the 
Strand,  the  passage  or  street  of  Field-lane,  common- 
ly called  Jack-an-apes-lane,  going  between  Chan- 
cery-lane and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  passage  and 
gatehouse  of  Cheapside  into  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
the  passage  against  St.  Dunstau's  Church  in  the  west 
(being  obstructed  by  a  wall),  the  street  aod  passage 
by  and  near  the  west  end  of  the  Poultry  in  London, 
and  the  passage  at  Temple  Bar."  After  the  great 
fire,  in  1666,  various  additional  streets  in  the  part 
of  the  city  that  had  to  be  rebuilt  were  ordered  to  be 
widened  by  two  other  acts  (the  16  and  19  Car.  II.. 
c.  8,  B.  21,  33;  and  the  22  Car.  H..  c.  11,  s.  1). 
This  terrible  visitation,  and  the  pestilence  by  which 
it  was  preceded,  instead  of  half  destroying  and  de- 
populating the  metropolis,  only  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  its  increase  both  in  size  and  in  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. After  a  few  years  the  portion  of  it  that  had 
been  laid  waste  rose  again  from  its  rains  greatly 
improved  in  many  respects — with  the  old,  narrow, 
and  crooked  streets  for  the  most  part  straightened 
and  made  comparatively  spacious  and  airy,  and  with 
the  substitution  everywhere  of  houses  of  brick, 
separated  by  substantial  party-walls,  for  the  former 
tenements  of  wood  that  offered  one  continued  dry 
forest  to  whatever  chance  spark  might  at  any  time 
full  among  them.    New  buildiags  also  continued  to 
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spread  futer  than  ever  beyond  the  ancieot  limits.  I 
In  1674  BD  order  in  coudciI  whs  isaaed  to  restrain 
such  exteasioD — for  the  last  time,  it  is  belioTed, 
that  that  exercise  of  the  prerogative  was  attempted. 
The  increaae  of  the  west  end  continaed  to  proceed 
at  BO  great  a  rate  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the  next 
reiga  (1685).  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  erect- 
ing two  new  parisheB  in  that  quarter :  the  one,  that 
of  St.  Aone's,  'Westminster,  consisting  principally 
of  streets  that  had  recently  been  erected  on  a  piece 
of  ground  formerly  called  Kemp's  Field ;  the  other, 
that  of  St.  James's,  WeBtminster,  comprehending 
JermyD'Street  and  other  neighboring  streets,  lately 
erected  on  what  used  to  be  called  St.  James's 
Fields.*  Both  these  districts  had  been  till  now 
included  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin -ia-tbe- Fie  Ids. 
Sir  William  Petty,  we  may  observe,  in  his  Political 
Arithmetic,  published  in  1687,  estimates  the  popula- 
tion of  London  at  696,000.  He  founds  his  calcula- 
tion' on  the  number  of  burials  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  the  aoounl  average  of  which  he  makes  to 
be  23,212;  and  on  the  assumption  that  one  person 
in  every  thirty  died  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Ten 
years  later,  Gregory  King,  calculating  from  the 
number  of  houses  as  ascertained  from  the  hearth- 
money  returns,  made  the  population  of  London  to 
amount  only  to  about  530,000.'  This  estimate  is 
probnbly  as  much  too  low  aa  that  of  Petty  may  be 
too  high. 

The  money  of  the  Commonwealth  was  all  called 

'  In  the  coimnOD  edition!  of  the  itklatei  thcw  v.ta  ire  inclaJBJ 
arncng  the  public  nets,  and  uiiRiborfld  1  Jmc.  II.,  c.  SO  mad  33 :  In  the 
ReronI  Commiuion  edition  their  tillei  are  given  in  the  liit  of  privkta 
aeu.  *  PolitiDi]  Concliuioni 


I  in  after  the  RestontioD,  and  a  new  gold  and  silver 
coinage  immediately  struck,  simitar  to  that  of  the 
preceding  reign.  In  this  first  coinage  of  Charles  II. 
the  pieces  were  formed  by  the  ancient  method  of 
hammering;  the  mintera  who  had  beea  employed 
in  coining  CromwelPs  milled  money  having,  it  i« 
supposed,  withdrawn  or  concealed  themselves,  4p 
apprehension  of  punishment,  and  probably  also  car- 
ried their  machinery  away  with  them.  Milled 
moD«y,  however,  was  again  coined  in  1662,  and  ot 
a  sort  superior  to  any  that  had  as  yet  been  pro 
duced,  having  graining  or  lettera  upon  the  rim,  an 
improvement  which  had  not  appeared  upon  the 
milled  money  either  of  Queen  Elieabeth  or  of 
Charles  I.  The  new  gold  coin  called  the  guinea 
was  first  struck  in  1662,  without  graining  on  the 
nm,  and  with  graining  in  1664.  It  was  so  called 
as  being  made  of  gold  brought  from  Guinea  by  the 
African  Company,  who,  as  an  encouragement  to 
them  to  bring  over  gold  to  be  coined,  were  permit- 
ted by  their  charter  to  have  their  stamp  of  an  ele- 
phant impressed  upon  whatever  pieces  should  be 
struck  from  the  metal  they  imported.  On  all  the 
English  money  of  Charles  II.,  coined  after  1662, 
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hia  head  ia  made  to  look  to  the  left,  being  the  op- 
posite direction  to  that  ia  which  hia  father's  head 
is  placed ;  aod  ever  since  it  has  beeo  observed  as  a 
rule  to  make  two  saccessive  sovereigns  look  in  op- 
posite wajs  OD  their  respective  coinages.  Private 
halfpence  and  farthinga  of  copper  and  brass,  sach 
V  were  formerly  common,'  had  again  come  into 
use  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  thej 
continued  to  circulate  after  the  Restoration  till 
they  were  supplanted  by  an  issue  of  the  same  de- 
Bcriptions  of  money  from  the  Royal  Mint  in  1672 
— a  previous  coinage  of  the  year  1665  having  beeo 

>  Sea  kDtt,  p.  9». 


called  in  after  only  a  very  small  portion  of  h  had 
got  into  circulation.  In  16B4,  the  last  year  of  bis 
reign,  Charles  coined  farthings  of  tin,  with  only  a 
bit  of  copper  in  the  middle.  The  figure,  still  re- 
tained, of  Britannia  sitting  on  a  globe,  holding  ia  her 
right  hand  an  olive-branch,  and  in  her  left  a  spear 
and  shield,  first  appears  on  the  copper  coinage  of 
this  reign — having  been  modeled,  it  is  said,  after 
the  celebrated  court  beauty.  Miss  Stewart,  after- 
ward Duchess  of  Richmond. 

The  money  of  James  II.  is  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  of  bis  brother.  Hia  only  farthings  and  half- 
pence, like  those  struck  by  Charles  in  the  last  year 


Cbowv.  Jamii  n. 


of  his  reign,  are  of  tin,  with  a  bit  of  copper  in  the 
center.  After  hia  abdication  he  coined  money  in 
Ireland  out  of  old  brass  guns  and  kitchen  utensils, 
and  attempted  to  make  it  current  as  sterling  silver. 
Afterward  even  the  brass  failed,  and  be  was  obliged 
to  fabricate  crowns,  halfcrowns,  shillings,  and  six- 
pences out  of  pewter. 


BAurmm.  Jamh  II, 


The  most  important  circumstances  that  occurred 
during  the  present  period  which  mDterially  affected 
the  progress  of  the  useful  arts  was  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1665,' 
which  compelled  many  thousands  of  French  artisans 
to  seek  refuge  in  England.  A  numerous  body  of 
these  emigranta  settled  in  Spitalfields  as  silk-weav- 
ers ;  and  their  superior  taste,  skill,  and  ingenuity 
were  displayed  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  the 
silks,  brocades,  satins,  and  lutestrings  which  the 
looms  of  England  soon  afterward  produced.  Fine 
paper  for  writing,  which  had  been  formerly  import- 
ed, chiefly  from  France,  was  manufactured  in  Eng- 
<  Sac  uttB,  p.  761. 


land  about  the  close  of  the  period ;  and  for  the 
introduction  of  this  improvement  in  the  art  of 
paper-making  we  were  probably  indebted  to  the 
refugees.  The  manufacture  of  glaas  was  also  great- 
ly improved  by  foreign  artisans  whom  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  brought  from  Venice  about  1670. 

With  a  view  to  extend  the  woolen-cloth  manu- 
facture— the  great  staple  of  the  country — the  ex- 
portation of  wool  and  all  materials  used  io  scouring 
wool  continued  to  be  prohibited  during  the  whole 
of  the  period.  A  singular  law  was  passed  in  1666 
(the  18  Car.  II.,  c.  4)  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  woolen  manufacture,  by  which  it  waa  directed 
that  no  person  should  be  buried  in  any  sort  of 
grave-drees  nut  entirely  composed  of  wool,  under 
a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish ;  and  this  having  been  found  inadequate, 
another  was  passed  io  1678  (the  30  Car.  11.,  c.  3), 
which  required  persona  io  holy  orders  to  take  an 
affidavit  in  every  case  from  a  relative  of  the  de- 
ceased, at  the  time  of  the  interment,  showing  that 
the  statute  bad  been  observed.  In  1666  a  person 
from  the  Netherlands  came  over  with  several  of 
his  countrymen,  and  set  up  an  establishment  for 
dyeing  and  dressing  white  woolen  cloths,  in  which 
we  had  been  surpassed  by  foreigners.  About  the 
same  time,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  afterward,  an 
improved  weaving-machiAe,  called  the  Dutch  loom, 
was  brought  into  England  from  Holland.* 

>  ThsfoUowinf  eitnct,  from  aworkpiitiliilied  in  IfiTT.will  pcrharN 
be  iDtereiliDf  to  than  «bo  hkTi  ■  tKhojcftl  knowlcdt*  of  th*  woaku 
manDfactare  ■ — "  Ererr  3  lbs.  of  (rool,  which  ii  worth  aboul  104.,  will 
make  a  jard  of  ktnej  worth  about  S>.  or  B>. ;  and  trtry  4  lb*,  of  wool.' 
worth  aboat  Si.  U..  will  maka  a  7aTil  of  bnMdclolh  worth  aboat  II*. 
at  IS(."— Jacwiif  Tradrt  Dt^ftd. 
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Guertieey  and  Jersey,  with  the  other  CbaDoet 
lalaods,  were  partially  exempted  from  an  act  pass- 
ed in  1660,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool  from 
Englaodi  being  allowed  to  receive  under  license 
3300  tods  of  ODCombed  wool,  the  weight  of  each  tod 
not  to  exceed  thirty-two  ponDdfl.  The  maoafiictare 
of  itockbgi  and  houeiy,  jbr  which  these  iikods 
have  eiace  beeo  celebrated,  iood  became  very  flonr- 
itbing;  and  it  is  aaid  that  thoee  engaged  in  this 
bniDch  of  iodUBtiy  in  other  parte  of  England,  par- 
ticularly io  Somersetshire,  con>p]ained  of  tbe  privi- 
leges their  competitors  enjoyed  io  being  allowed  to 
import  wool  in  the  raw  state. 

In  1666  an  act  was  passed  for  encouraging  the 
inaDufacture  and  making  of  linen  cloth  and  tapestry, 
nnd  extraordinary  encoarngement  was  ofTered  to 
those  who  set  up  tbe  trade  of  hemp-droBsing,  or 
any  others  connected  with  the  maonfacture  of 
linen.  Foreigners,  after  being  engaged  in  these 
trades  for  tbe  space  of  three  yean,  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  DBtBral-borQ  subjects  on  taking  tbe  oaths 
of  allegiance  sod  supremacy.*  In  1669  certain 
French  ProteBtanta  aatded  at  Ipawicb,  and  Diann- 
faetnred  fine  linens,  which  were  aold  aa  high  as 
1&>.  an  ell.  During  the  present  period  the  naanu- 
facture  of  tioena,  introduced  by  tbe  Scotch  into  tbe 
north  of  Ireland,  was  gradually  rising  into  import- 
ance. 

The  priotiog  of  calicoes  was  commenced  in  Loo- 
don  in  1676,  in  imitation  of  tbe  fabrics  of  India, 
which  were  now  in  very  general  use.  A  writer  of 
the  day  remarks  that,  instead  of  green  say,  that 
was  wont  to  be  osed  for  children's  frocks,  is  now 
used  painted  and  Indian  and  striped  calico,  and  in- 
stead of  a  perpetnaoo  or  a  shallon  to  line  men's  coats 
with,  is  used  sometimes  a  glazed  calico,  which,  in 
the  whole,  is  not  12d.  cheaper  and  abundantly 
worse.'" 

London  conUnaed  to  be  almost  the  only  place  in 
which  the  nlk  manafacture  was  carried  oo,  thongh 
a  writer  in  1678  obaerves  that  there  was  to  be  found 
"here  and  there  a  silk-weaver  (of  late  years)  in 
small  citiea  and  nmrket-towna."  In  reply  to  a  peti- 
tion of  the  weavers,  complaining  of  tbe  importation 
of  silk  goods  from  India,  tbe  East  India  Company 
put  forth  a  statement,  in  1661,  showing  that  since 
they  had  begun  importing  raw  silk  the  manufacture 
in  England  bad  increased  three  fourths.  By  an 
ttct  passed  in  1662,  silk-throWBters  were  required 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  yeara  to  their 

'  19  Car.  n.,  c  IS.  ■  Aaelrat  Tndn  Daearad.  • 


trade.*  About  1660  it  is  noticed  that  there  bad 
been  "engines  of  late  invented  that  do  weave  onty 
narrow  ribands but  these  were  of  anch  inferioi 
quality  that  none  but  hawkers  nod  pedlers  would 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  them. 

By  an  act  posied  in  1662  the  importation  of  for- 
eign bone-lace,  cnt-work,  emtooidery,  fringe,  band- 
strings,  bottoos,  and  needle-work  was  prohibited, 
on  the  ground  that  many  peraona  obtained  a  living 
io  England  by  making  these  articleSi  in  which  they 
used  a  large  quantity  of  silk.* 

In  the  metallic  manufactures  we  have  to  notice 
the  introduction  of  the  art  of  tinning  plate-iron 
from  Germany,  by  Andrew  Yarranton,  an  ingeni- 
ous man  who  was  sent  over  by  a  company  to  learn 
the  process.  He  brought  some  German  workmen 
back  with  him,  and  the  manafacture  was  proceed- 
ing very  successfully,  when,  as  it  is  stated,  a  person 
enjoying  favor  at  court  having  made  lumself  ac- 
quainted with  Yarranton's  process,  obtained  «  pat- 
ent, and  the  first  undertakers  were  <^Iiged  to  aban- 
don their  enterpriae.  The  first  wire-mill  in  En^^nd 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  doling  tbu  period  1^  a 
Dutchman,  at  Sheen  (Richmond),  in  Surrey.  A 
yellow  metal  resembling  gold  wae  also  made  for  the 
first  time.  Tbe  inventor  being  under  the  patron- 
age *of  Prince  Rupert  (Duke  of  CumberlaDd),  tbe 
name  given  to  this  material  was  "princess  metal," 
by  which  name  it  is  still  known. 

A  floating- machine,  worked  by  horses,  for  towing 
large  ships  against  wind  and  tide,  and  a  diving-ma- 
chine, were  among  the  mechanical  inventions  which 
obtained  Prince  Rupert's  patronage.  Tbe  latter 
was  soon  turned  to  profitable  account.  Sir  William 
Pbipps  employing  it  in  brining  np  treasure  from  a 
Spanish  ship  which  had  been  lost  in  tbe  West  In- 
dies. 

Since  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns  had  been 
gradually  losing  their  exclusive  privileges,  the  num- 
ber of  peraona  living  by  trade  and  industry  had 
greatly  increiued.  During  the  present  period  com- 
plaints are  made  of  "petty  shopkeepers  living  io 
country  rillages ;"  and  it  is  stated  by  one  writer 
that  "now,  in  every  country  village  where  is,  it 
may  be,  not  above  ten  houses,  there  is  a  shopkeep- 
er, and  one  that  never  served  aa  apprenticeship  to 
a  shopkeepiog  trade  whatsoever."  They  are  de- 
scribed as  "  not  dealers  in  pins  only,"  but  as  carry- 
ing on  ft  good  trade.  The  "ruin"  of  cities  ud 
market-towns  was  predicted  from  this  cause. 
1  U  Ctt.  II,  e.  S.  >  14  Car.  IL,  c.  IS. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


HE  age  of  the  Civil 
War  Bod  of  the  Com- 
monwealth doea  Qot 
preaeat  an  absolute 
.  blank  in  the  history 
of  our  highest  litera- 
ture ;  but,  uolesa  we 
accept  the  Areopa- 
gitica  of  Milton,  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
ing, and  a  few  other 
controversial  or  the- 
ological treatiaea  of 
Jereaiy  Taylor,  and 
the  aucceaaive  apoca- 
lypses of  the  iropertarbflble  dreamer  of  Norwich,' 
i       ante,  p  SH. 


no  work  of  genius  of  the  iirat  claas  appeared  in  Eng- 
land in  the  twenty  years  from  the  meeting  of  tb« 
Long  Parliament  to  the  Restoration,  and  the  litera- 
ry productions  having  any  enduring  life  in  them  at 
nil  that  are  to  be  assigned  to  that  space  make  but  h 
very  acaoty  sprinkling.  It  was  a  time  when  men 
wrote  and  thought  as  they  acted,  merely  for  the 
passing  moment.  The  uoprinted  plays  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  indeed,  were  now  aent  to  the 
press,  as  well  as  other  dramatic  works  written  io 
the  last  age,  the  theaters,  by  which  they  used  to 
be  published  in  another  way,  being  shut  up — a  aig 
nificant  intimation,  rather  than  any  thing  elae,  thai 
the  great  age  of  the  drama  waa  at  an  end.  A  new 
play  continued  to  drop  occasionally  from  the  com 
monplace  pen  of  Sliirley — almost  the  solitary  anc 
cessor  of  the  Shnkapeares,  the  Fletchers,  the  Jon 
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sons,  the  MasBingera,  the  Fottls,  aod  the  rest  of 
that  bright  throng.  All  other  poetry,  as  well  as 
dramatic  poetry,  was  nearly  silent — hushed  partly 
by  the  dia  of  amiB  and  of  dieologksl  aod  political 
strife,  moTB  by  the  frowa  of  triampfaant  Puritanistn. 
boutiDg  to  itself  that  it  bad  pat  down  all  the  other 
fine  arts  as  well  as  poetry,  never  again  to  lift  their 
beads  in  England.  It  la  obserrable  that  even  the 
cooftuion  of  the  cootest  that  lasted  till  after  the 
king's  deatib  did  not  so  coin{rfetely  banish  the  mases, 
or  drown  their  vmee,  as  did  the  grim  branquillil^ 
nnder  the  sway  of  the  pernatnent  that  followed. 
The  time  of  the  war,  besides  the  treatisea  just  al- 
hkled  to  of  JMilton,  Taylor,  and  Browne,  produced 
the  Cooper's  Hill  and  some  other  [>oetical  pieces 
by  Beoham,  and  the  republicatioQ  of  the  Comns 
and  other  early  poems  of  Milton  ;  the  collection  of 
the  plays  of  Beaamont  and  Fletcher,  and  Cowley's 
volume,  entitled  The  Mistress,"  appeared  in  1647, 
in  the  abort  interval  of  doubtfol  quiet  between  the 
first  and  the  second  war ;  the  volnme  of  Herricli's 
po«try  was  pablished  the  next  year,  while  the  sec- 
ond war  was  still  raging,  or  immediately  after  its 
cloae ;  Lovelaoe'a  flrat  volume  in  1649,  probably  be- 
fore the  exeention  of  tin  king.  Hobbes's  Levia- 
than and  one  or  two  other  trMtisea  of  his,  all  written 
some  time  before,  were  printed  in  London  in  1650 
■nd  1651,  while  Uie  author  was  rerident  in  Paris. 
For  some  years  from  this  date  the  blank  is  nearly 
absolate.  Then,  when  the  more  liberal  despotism 
of  Cromwell  had  displaced  the  Presbyterian  mo- 
roaenesa  of  the  parliament,  we  have  Fuller's  Church 
History,  printed  in  1655;  Harrington's  Oceana,  and 
the  collection  of  Cowley's  poetry,  in  1656 ;  Browne's 
Hydriotsphia  aod  Garden  of  Cyrus,  in  16.'>B ;  Love- 
lace's second  volume,  and  Halea's  Remains,  in  1659 ; 
.  together  with  two  or  three  philosophical  publications 
by  Hobbes,  and  a  few  short  pieces  in  verse  by  Wal- 
ler, of  which  the  most  famous  is  his  Panegyric  on 
Olivcv  Cromwell,  written  after  the  Protector's  death, 
an  occasion  which  also  afforded  its  first  conridarable 
theme  to  the  ripening  genius  oC  Diyden.  It  is  to 
be  Doted,  moreover,  that,  with  one  illostrious  eMep- 
tion,  none  of  the  writers  that  have  been  named 
belonged  to  the  prevailing  fection :  if  Waller  and 
Dryden  took  that  side  in  their  verses  for  a  moment, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  both  amply  made  up 
for  their  brief  conformity;  Deobam,  Browne,  Tay- 
lor, Herrick,  Lovelace,  Fuller,  Hales,  Hobbes,  Cow- 
ley, were  all  consistent,  most  of  them  ardent,  roy- 
alists ;  Harrington  was  a  theoretical  republican,  but 
even  he  was  a  royalist  by  personal  attachments; 
Milton,  alone,  was  in  life  and  taeart  a  Common- 
wealth-man and  a  Cromwellian. 

From  the  appearance  of  his  minor  poems,  in  1645, 
Miltoo  had  published  no  poetiy,  with  the  exeepUoo 
of  a  sonnet  to  Henry  Lawes,  the  musician,  prefixed 
to  a  collection  of  Psalm  tunes  by  that  composer  in 
1648,  till  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Pamdise  Loat,  in 
Ten  Books,  in  1667.  In  1671  appeared  his  Para- 
dise Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes ;  in  1673,  a 
new  edition  of  his  mioor  poems,  with  nine  new  son- 
nets and  other  additions ;  aod  in  1674,  what  is  prop- 
erly the  leeond  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  now 


divided  into  Twelve  Books.  He  died  on  Sunday, 
the  8th  of  November,  in  that  year,  when  within 
about  a  month  of  completing  the  sixty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  His  proae  writings  have  been  alrrady  no- 
ticed in  the  preceding  Book.'  Verse,  however, 
was  the  form  in  which  his  genius  had  earliest  ex- 
pressed itself  and  also  that  in  which  he  had  first 
come  forth  as  an  author.  Passing  over  his  para- 
phraaes  of  one  or  two  Psalms  done  at  a  still  earlier 
age,  we  have  abundant  promise  of  the  future  great 
poet  in  his  lines  '*  On  ttae  Death  of  a  Fair  In&nt,** 
beginning, 

O  fUmt  Ifeww,  BO  •ooner  blown  but  bluWd, 

written  in  hia  seventeeutb  year ;  and  still  more  in 
the  "  College  Exercise,"  written  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  A  portion  of  this  latter  is  almost  as  pro- 
phetic as  it  is  beautiful ;  and,  as  the  verses  have 
not  been  much  noticed,*  we  will  here  give  a  few  of 
them: — 

Hkll,  Mllra  Lanfnaffe.  tbit  bj  ilnews  wnk 
DUI'fl  Djore  mj  flnt  endekvorint  tongoa  lo  ipeak, 
And  Dwd'Bi  lmperf«ci  wordi  trllb  chlldiih  trl|», 
BiJf-unpnKiouiiced,  ilide  tbrougb  my  Infial  Hpi: 

•  ••••• 
I  hikve  wont  nakod  Iboofhis  thftt  nr*  oboaC, 
And  loudly  knock  lo  hove  Uielr  paMOga  oul ; 
And,  WMif  of  tb^  place,  do  anlr  Hay 

TU)  tboa  taut  dock'd  iImib  In  Iheir  b««  amy. 

•  ••••• 
Yel  I  bad  raiber.  If  I  were  lo  cboow. 

Thy  MTTiea  in  aooM  gntTcr  nhject  on, 

Sitcb  u  nmf  anfca  Uwe  aanich  Ihy  oo&n  ronad. 

Before  tbou  cIoUm  my  fancy  In  lit  aound ; 

Such  whcTD  tbe  deep  tronspuned  mind  may  loar 

Abon  Iho  wtaMllDf  polei,  and  at  boaven's  door 

Look  In,  nd  ■•■  ench  blMtal  Miy 

How  be  beftm  itao  Ihnnderoui  throoa  doth  Ue, 

Ltatenlog  to  what  anihora  Apollo  t\o§» 

To  the  touch  offolden  wlrea,  while  Hebe  bilagn 

iBBMnal  Dcctar  lo  her  kiafly  : 

Thm  pbmIbc  Ihnmcfa  tbe  ipheraa  of  watch fhl  Am. 

Aod  mbiy  n^hmotwUa  air  nut  under, 

And  hllla  ofanaw.  and  lofta  of  piled  thunder. 

May  tell  at  leagtb  how  ireeo-eyed  Nepinna  mTea, 

In  benTon'i  deftance  niutertng  all  fall  warn; 

Then  ring  nf  aeeret  Ihlnp  thai  cam  lo  paai 

When  bedlam  Naiare  la  her  cradle  wna ; 

And  leat  of  ktnga,  end  qneena,  and  heroea  old, 

Such  as  (be  wiae  Demodocua  once  inid 

In  udenin  eooga  M  King  Alclnona*  feoal. 

While  nd  Ulyaacs'  aonl  and  all  the  rest 

An  hM  with  Ui  BaMloga  harwony 

In  wUlIng  cbftlna  and  awwt  e^llTlty. 

This  was  written  in  1627.  Fourteen  years  later, 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  where  some  of  his  ju- 
venile Latin  compositionB,  and  some  others  in  the 
same  language,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  "  had  shift* 
ed  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conveniences  to  patch 
up  among  them,  were  received  with  written  enco- 
miums, which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow 
on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps ;"  and  when,  assenting 
in  so  far  to  these  commendations,  and  not  less  to  an 
inward  prompting  which  now  grew  daily  upon  him, 
he  had  ventured  to  iodnlge  the  hope  Uiat,  by  labor 
and  study — '*  which  I  take,**  he  oriily  says,  >*to  be 
my  portion  in  thia  life" — -joined  with  Uie  Strang  pro- 
pensity of  nature,  he  *•  might  peri»pB  leave  some- 
thing so  written  in  after-times  as  they  should  not 

>  See  ante,  pp.  Ml,  »>■ 

■  Mr.  Uallain,  Id  hi*  lata  work  on  the  Litarature  of  Enrope,  inad- 
wtmUy  aaaomea  that  we  haw  no  Bnfliah  veiae  of  MiUon'a  wriuen 
balim  Ui  tweaiy.ieeand  year. 
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wiUiogly  let  it  die" — be  coattoned  still  iDclioed  to 
fix  all  the  iodoBtry  aad  art  he  could  unite  to  the 
adorning  of  bis  native  tongue — or,  as  be  goea  on  to 
my,  >•  to  be  BO  interpreter  and  relator  of  the  best 
and  SBgeBt  things  among  mine  own  citizens,  throagh- 
ODt  tbia  island,  in  the  mother-dialect ;  that  what  the 
greatest  and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  mod- 
em Italy,  and  thoae  Hebrews  of  old,  did  for  their 
countryt  I*  in  my  proportion,  with  this,  over  and 
above,  of  being  a'Ghristian,  might  do  for  mine ;  not 
cariog  to  be  ooea  oamed  abroad,  thoagh  periiaps  I 
could  attaio  to  that,  but  conteat  with  these  British 
jslands  as  my  world;"  and  he  agaiD,  more  dutinctly 
than  beforet  though  still  ooly  in  general  expressions, 
Bononnced  the  great  design,  >•  of  highest  hope  and 
hardest  attempting,"  which  be  proposed  to  himself 
one  day  to  accomplish — whether  in  the  epic  form, 
as  exemplified  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Tasso,  or  after 
the  dramatic,  "  whereto  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
reign,"  or  in  the  style  of  "those  magoific  odes  and 
liymns"  of  Pindarus  and  Callimachus — not  forget- 
ing  that  of  all  these  kinds  of  writing  the  highest 
models  are  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures :  in 
the  Book  of  Job,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St-  John,  in  the  frequent  songs  in- 
terspersed throughout  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
"The  thing  which  I  had  to  say,"  concluded  this 
remarkable  announcement,  "and  those  intentions 
wUch  hava  liTed  within  me  ever  rince  I  could  con- 
ceive myself  any  thing  worth  to  my  country,  I  re- 
turn to  craTfl  excuse  that  urgent  reason  hath  pluck- 
ed from  me  by  an  abortive  and  Ibredated  discovery. 
And  the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  bat  in  a 
power  above  man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath 
by  more  studious  ways  endeavored,  and  with  more 
unwearied  spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost 
aver  of  myself,  as  far  as  life  and  free  leisure  will 
extend;  and  that  the  land  had  once  enfranchised 
herself  from  this  impertinent  yoke  of  prelaty,  an- 
der  whose  inquisitorious  and  tyrannical  duncery  no 
free  and  splendid  wit  can  flourish.  Neither  do  I 
think  it  shame  to  covenaot  with  any  knowing  reader, 
that  for  some  few  years  yet  I  may  go  on  trust  with 
him  toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indebt- 
ed ;  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat 
of  youth  or  the  vapwa  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows 
at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist,  or  the 
trencher  fnry  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  nor  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her 
Siren  daughters ;  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eter- 
nal Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim,  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the 
lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  muat  be  added 
industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observation, 
insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affiiirB. 
Till  which  in  some  nieaeure  be  acoomplished,  at 
mine  own  peril  and  cost  X  refuse  not  to  sustain 
this  expectation  from  as  many  as  are  not  k)th  to 
hazard  as  much  credulity  upon  the  best  pledges 
that  I  can  give  them."  ^ 
Before  this,  Milton  had  published  of  bis  poetry 
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only  his  Comns  and  Lycidaa — the  former  in  1637, 
the  tatter  with  some  other  Cambridge  verses  od  the 
same  occasion,  the  loss  at  sea  of  his  friend  Edward 
King,  in  1638 ;  but,  bestdes  some  of  bis  soonets  and 
other  minor  pieces,  he  had  also  written  the  frag- 
ment entitled  Arcades  and  the  two  companioo  poems, 
the  L'Allegro  and  the  II  Penseroso.  These  pro- 
ductions already  attested  the  worthy  successor  of 
the  greatest  writer  of  English  verse  in  the  preced- 
ing ag»~recalling  the  fancy  and  the  melody  of  the 
minor  poems  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  and  of 
the  Faithful  Shepherdera  of  Fletdier.  The  Comns, 
indeed,  might  be  considered  as  an  avowed  imitation 
of  the  iaat>mentioned  prodnelioo.  -  The  reaeroUanee 
in  poetical  diaracter  between  the  two  sylvan  dramas 
of  Fletcher  and  Milton  is  very  close,  and  tliey  may 
be  said  to  stand  apart  from  all  else  in  our  literature 
— for  Ben  Jongoo's  Sad  Shepherd  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  compared  with  either ;  and,  in  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  Shakspeare,  ever  creative, 
passionate,  and  dramatic  beyond  alt  other  writers, 
has  soared  so  high  above  both,  whether  we  look  to 
the  supernatural  part  of  his  fable  or  to  its  scenes  of 
haman  interest,  that  we  are  littie  reminded  of  his 
peopled  woodlands,  his  fairies,  his  lovers,  or  his 
glorious  rude  mechanicals,"  either  by  the  Faithful 
Shepherdess  or  the  Comus.  Of  these  two  compo- 
sitions, Milton's  must  be  ulmittad  to  have  the  hi|^er 
moral  inspuration,  and  it  is  also  die  mora  elabonca 
and  exact  as  a  i^eee  of  writing;  but  in  all  that  goes 
to  make  up  dramatic  eflisct,  in  the  involvement  and 
conduct  of  the  atoiy,  and  in  the  eloquence  of  natu- 
ral feeling,  Fletcher's  is  decidedly  superior.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  even  in  Shakspeare's  early  nar- 
rative poems — his  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  his  Tar- 
quin  and  Lucrece — we  may  discern  the  future  great 
dramatist  by  the  full  and  unwithholding  abandonment, 
with  which  he  there  projects  himself  into  wliatever 
character  he  brings  forward,  and  the  power  of  vivid 
conception  with  which  he  realizes  the  vinooary 
scene,  and  brings  it  around  him  almost  in  the  dis- 
tinctness of  broad  daylight,  as  shown  by  a  pecnhar 
directness  and  life  of  expression  evidenUy  coming 
everywhere  unsought,  and  escaping  from  his  pen, 
one  might  almost  say  without  hie  own  conadfHianeaa, 
without  apparently  any  feeling,  at  least,  of  either 
art  exercised  or  feat  adiieved.*  In  the  case  of  Mil- 
ton, on  the  contrary,  his  first  published  poem  and 
earliest  poetical  attempt  of  any  considerable  extent, 
although  in  the  dramatic  form,  aflbrds  abundant 
evidence  that  bis  genius  was  not  dramatic.  Comns 
is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  poem,  but  nearly  desti- 
tute of  every  thing  we  more  especially  look  for  in  a 
drama — of  passion,  of  character,  of  story,  of  action 
or  movement  of  any  kind.  It  flows  on  in  a  con- 
tinued stream  of  eloquence,  fancy,  and  most  melo- 
dious veraification  ;  but.  there  is  no  dialogue,  proper- 
ty so  called,  no  replication  of  divers  emotions  or 
natures ;  it  is  Milton  alone  who  sings  or  declaims 
all  the  while— sometimes,  of  coarse,  on  one  side  of 
the  argument,  sometimes  on  the  otiier,  and  not,  it 
may  be,  without  changing  his  attitude  and  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  but  etill  speaking  pnly  from  ana  head, 
i  Sm  tUi  fUoMntad  in  CdnUft'i  Biagiqhtk  Utmiis,  voL  a 
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from  one  heRrt,  from  one  ever-present  and  ever-  ' 
dominant  constitution  of  being.  And  from  this  im- 
prisoameot  within  himself  Milton  never  escepea, 
either  in  his  dramatic  or  in  his  other  poetiy ;  it  is 
the  characteristic  which  distiogaisfaes  him  not  only 
from  oar  grent  dramatists,  bat  also  from  other  great 
epic  and  oarratiTe  poets.  His  poetry  has  been 
sometimes  described  as  to  an  aaomai  degree  want- 
ing IB  the  expresaioQ  of  his  owo  personal  feelings ; 
and,  notwithatandiog  loroe  remarkable  instances  of 
exception,  not  only  in  his  minor  pieces,  but  in  hia 
great  epic,  the  remark  ia  tme  io  a  certain  aense. 
He  ifl  no  habitual  brooder  over  bis  own  emotions,  no 
aelf- dissector,  no  systematic  resorter  for  inspiration 
to  the  accidents  of  his  own  personal  history.  Hia 
subject  io  some  degree  forbade  thia  ;  his  proud  and 
lofty  nature  still  more  withheld  him  from  it.  But, 
although  disdaining  thus  to  picture  himself  at  full 
length,  either  for  our  pity  or  admiration,  he  has  yet 
impressed  the  stamp  of  his  owo  individuality — of 
hia  owo  character,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual — as 
deep  on  all  be  has  written  as  if  bis  theme  had  been 
ever  so  directly  himself.  Compare  him  in  thia  re- 
spect with  Homer.  We  acarcely  conceive  of  the  old 
Greek  poet  as  havibg  a  sentient  existence  at  all,  any 
more  than  we  do  of  the  aea  or  the  breeBes  of  hea- 
ven, whose  mnsic  hia  continnous,  undulating  verse, 
ever  various,  ever  the  same,  resembles.  AVho  io 
the  delineation  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles  finds  a  trace 
of  the  temper  or  character  of  the  delineator  ?  Who, 
in  Milton's  Satan,  does  not  recognize  much  of  Milton 
himself?  But,  although  the  spirit  of  his  poetry  is 
thus  essentially  egotistic,  the  range  of  his  poetic 
power  is  not  thereby  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
He  had  not  the  "  myriad-minded"  nature  of  Shak- 
speare— the  all-penetrating  sympathy  by  which  the 
greatest  of  dramatists  could  transform  himself  for 
the  time  into  any  one  of  the  other  existences  around 
hioi,  no  matter  how  high,  no  matter  how  low :  con- 
e«iTe  ihe  haughty  genius  of  Milton  employed  in  the 
task  of  developing  such  m  character  as  Jnstice  Shal- 
low, or  Bottom  the  weaver,  or  a  score  of  others  to 
be  found  io  the  brilliant  throng,  every  man  of  them 
of  nature's  producing,  beaded  by  Falstaff  and  eod- 
ing  with  Dogberry  .'  Nothing  of  this  kind  be  could 
have  performed  any  better  than  the  most  humbly- 
gifted  of  the  SODS  of  men ;  he  had  no  more  the  wit 
or  humor  requisite  for  it  thnn  he  bad  the  power  of 
intense  and  universal  sympathy.  But  his  proper 
region  was  still  a  vast  one ;  and  there,  hia  vision, 
though  always  tinged  with  the  color  of  his  owo  pas- 
sions and  opinions,  was.  notwithstanding,  both  as 
far-reaching  and  as  searehiog  as  any  poet's  ever  was. 
In  its  s^le  or  form,  his  poetry  may  be  considered  to 
belong  rudimentally  to  the  same  Italian  school  with 
that  of  the  greatest  of  bis  predecessors— of  Chaucer, 
of  Spenser,  and  of  Shakspeare.  But,  as  of  each  of 
these  others,  so  it  is  trae  of  him,  that  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  Italian  models  is  most  perceptible  in  bis 
earlier  and  minor  verses,  and  that  in  his  more  ma- 
ture and  higher  efforts  he  eoricbed  this  original 
basis  of  bis  poetic  manner  with  so  much  of  a  differ- 
ent character,  partly  derived  from  other  foreign 
sources,  partly  peculiar  to  himself)  that  the  mode  of 
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conception  and  expreasion  which  be  ultimately  thus 
worked  out  is  nnost  correctly  described  by  calling  it 
his  own.  Conversant  as  be  was  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  Italy,  his  poetry  probably  acquired 
what  it  has  of  Italian  in  its  character  principally 
tbrongb  the  rnedivm  of  the  elder  poets  of  his  own 
conntiy ;  and  it  la,  accordingly,  sdll  more  English 
than  ItaHan.  Hoch  of  its  inner  spirit,  and  some- 
thing also  of  its  outward  feahioa,  ia  of  Hebrew  deri- 
vation ;  we  ahonld  say  that  from  the  finintuo  of  no 
other  literature  did  Milton  drink  with  ao  much 
eagerness  as  from  this,  and  by  no  other  was  bis 
genius  so  much  Dourisbed  and  strengthened.  Not 
a  little,  also,  one  so  accomplished  in  the  lore  of 
classic  antiquity  must  needs  have  acquired  from 
that  source  ;  the  tones  of  the  poetry  of  Greece  and 
Rome  are  beard  more  or  less  audibly  everywhere 
in  that  of  the  great  epic  poet  of  England.  But  in 
what  he  has  actually  achieved  the  modern  writer 
rises  high  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame." 
Nothing  in  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  world  ap- 
proaches the  richness  and  beauty,  still  less  the  sub- 
limity, of  the  most  triumphant  passages  in  Paradise 
Lost.  The  First  Book  of  that  poem  ia  prebably  the 
most  splendid  and  perfect  of  human  compositions — 
the  one,  that  is  to  say,  which  unites  these  two  qnsK- 
ties  in  the  highest  degree;  and  the  Fourth  is  as  un- 
surpassed for  grace  and  luxuriance  as  that  is  for 
magnificence  of  imagination.  And  though  these  are 
perhaps  the  two  greatest  books  in  the  poem,  taken 
each  as  a  whole,  there  are  passages  io  every  one  of 
the  other  books  equal,  or  almost  equal,  to  the  finest 
in  these.  And  worthy  of  the  thoughts  that  breathe 
are  the  words  that  burn.  A  tide  of  gorgeous  elo- 
quence rolls  on  from  beginning  to  end,  like  a  river  of 
molten  gold,  outblazing,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  any  other  poetry.  Final- 
ly, Milton's  blank  verse,  both  for  its  rich  and  varied 
music  and  its  exquisite  adaptation,  would  in  iaelf 
almost  deserve  to  be  s^led  poetry,  without  the 
words ;  alone,  of  all  our  poets,  before  or  sinoe,  he 
has  brought  out  the  fnll  capdiilitlea  of  the  tengnage 
in  that  form  of  compoaition.  Indeed,  out  of  the 
drama,  he  is  still  our  only  great  blank-verse  writer. 
Compared  to  bis,  the  blank  verse  of  no  other  of  oar 
narrative  or  didactic  poets,  unless  we  are  to  except 
a  few  of  the  happiest  attempts  at  the  direct  imita- 
tion of  his  panaes  and  cadences,  reads  like  any  thiog 
else  tfaan  a  aort  of  muffled  rhyme — rhyme  spoiled  by 
the  ends  being  blunted  or  broken  ofl^i  Who  remem- 
bers, who  can  repeat,  any  narrative  blank  verse  but 
his  T   In  whose  ear  does  any  other  linger  T 

The  poetry  of  Milton,  though  principally  produced 
after  the  Reatoratioo,  belongs,  in  every  dung  bat  in 
date,  to  the  preceding  age ;  and  thia  ia  also  nearly 
as  trne  of  that  of  Cowley.  Abraham  Cowley,  born 
in  London  In  1616,  pobHsbsd  his  first  volume  of 
verse,  under  the  title  of  "  Poetic  BkMsoms,"  in  1633t 
when  be  was  yet  only  a  boy  of  fifteen :  one  piece 
contained  in  this  publication,  indeed — »The  Tragi- 
cal History  of  Pyramus  and  Tbisbe" — was  written 
when  be  was  only  in  his  tenth  year.  The  four 
books  of  his  unfinished  epic  entitled  "Davideis" 
were  mostly  written  while  he  was  a  student  at 
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Trinity  Cullege,  Cambridge.  His  puton!  drama 
of  Love's  Riddle,  and  his  Latio  comedy  called  Nau- 
fragium  Joculare,  were  both  pabliahed  in  1638.  In 
1 647  appeared  his  collectioo  of  amatory  poems  en- 
titled "The  Mistress,"  and  id  1653  hia  comedy  of 
"The  Gaardian,"  afterward  altered  and  republish- 
ed as  '*  The  Cutter  of  Colemaa-atreet."  After 
the  RestoratioD  he  collected  sach  of  bis  pieces  as 
he  thought  worth  preserving,  and  republished  them 
together  with  acme  additional  productions,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  hia  » Davideis,"  already 
mentionedt  and  bis  *•  Pindarique  Odes." 

Few  poets,  hare  been  mora  popnlar,  or  more 
praised,  io  their  own  time  than  Cowley.  Milton 
is  said  to  have  declared  that  the  three  greatest 
Eogliah  ppets  were  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Cow- 
ley, though  it  does  not  follow  that  he  held  all  three 
to  be  equally  great.  Sir  John  Deoham,  in  some 
verses  on  Cowley's  Death  and  Burial  among  the 
Ancient  Poets,"  in  Westminster  Abbey,  sets  him 
above  all  the  English  pools  that  had  gone  before 
bim,  and  prophesies  that  posterity  will  hold  bim  to 
have  been  equaled  by  Virgil  alone  among  those  of 
antiquity.  For  a  long  time,  too,  his  worka  appear 
to  have  been  more  generally  read  than  those  of 
any  other  English  poet,  if  a  judgment  may  be 
formed  from  the  frequency  with  which  they  were 
reprinted,  and  the  nomerons  copies  of  them  in  va- 
rious forms  that  still  exist,'  This  popular  favor 
they  seem  to  have  shared  with  those  of  Donoe, 
whose  legitimate  succesaor  Cowley  was  consider- 
ed ;  or,  rather,  when  the  poetry  of  Donne  became 
obsolete  or  no&sbiooable,  that  of  Cowley  took  ita 
place  in  the  reading  and  admiration  of  the  poetical 
t>art  of  the  public.  Cowley,  indeed,  is,  in  the  main, 
a  mere  modernization  and  dilution  of  Donne.  With 
tbe  same  general  characteristics  of  manner,  he  is 
somewhat  less  forced  and  fantastical,  a  good  deal 
less  indecent,  but  unfortunately  also  infinitely  less 
poetical.  Every  thing  about  him,  in  short,  is  less 
deep,  and  strong,  and  genuine.  His  imagination 
is  tinsel,  or  mere  surface  gilding,  compared  to 
Donne'a  solid  gold;  bis  wit  little  better  than  word- 
catching,  to  tbe  profound  meditative  quaintness 
of  the  elder  poet ;  and  of  passun,  with  which  all 
Donne's  finest  lines  are  tramulona,  Cowley  bos 
none.  Considerable  grace  and  dignity  occasion- 
ally distingoish  his  Pindaric  Odes  (which,  how- 
ever, are  Pindaric  only  in  form  and  name);  and 
he  has  shown  much  elegant  playfulness  of  style 
and  fancy  io  hia  traOBlationB  from  and  imitations 
of  Anacreoo,  and  in  some  other  verses  written  in 
the  same  manner.  As  for  what  he  intends  for 
Jove  verses,  aome  of  them  are  pretty  enough  frost- 
work ;  but  the  only  sort  of  love  there  is  in  them  is 
the  love  of  point  and  sparkle. 

This  manner  of  writing  is  more  fitly  applied  by 
another  celebrated  poet  of  the  present  period,  Sam- 
uel Butler,  the  immortal  author  of  Hudibras.  But- 
ler, born  in  1613,  ia  aaid  to  have  written  most  of 
hia  great  poem  during  the  interregnum ;  but  the 
first  part  of  it  was  not  published  till  1663.  The 
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'  poetry  of  Butler  has  been  very  happily  designated 
as  merely  the  comedy  of  that  atyle  of  composition 
which  Donne  and  Cowley  practiced  in  its  mora 
serious  form  —  the  difference  between  the  two 
modes  of  writing  being  much  tbe  same  with  tbnt 
which  is  presented  by  a  countenance  of  a  peculiar 
cast  of  features  when  solemnized  by  deep  reflec- 
,  tioD,  and  the  same  countenance  when  lighted  up 
by  cheerfulness  or  distorted  by  mirth.*  And  it 
may  be  added,  that  tbe  gayer  and  more  animated 
eipreaaioo  is  here,  upon  the  whole,  tbe  more  nat- 
ural and  attractive.  The  quantity  of  ezploaive  mat- 
ter of  all  kinds  which  BnUer  has  contrived  to  pack 
up  in  hn  verses  b  wonderful;  it  ia  cnck  upon 
crack,  flash  npoo  flaah,  from  the  first  line  of  his 
long  poem  to  the  last.  Much  erf"  this  incesaant  be- 
dazslement  is,  of  course,  merely  vctrbal,  or  other- 
wise of  tbe  humblest  species  of  wit;  but  an  infinite 
number  of  tbe  happiest  things  is  also  thrown  out. 
And  Hudibras  is  ftr  from  being  all  mere  broHd 
farce.  Butler's  power  of  arguing  in  verse,  in  his 
own  way,  may  almost  be  put  on  a  par  with  Dryilen's 
in  his ;  and,  peneverioj^Iy  as  he  devotes  himself, 
,  upon  system,  to  the  ezbibiiioD  of  the  ludicrons  and 
grotesque,  be  sometimes  surprises  us  with  a  aodden 
gleam  of  the  tmeat  beaoty  of  thought  and  expression 
^  breaking  out  from  the  midst  of  the  nanal  rattUog  fire 
^  of  smartneasea  and  eonnndmros — as  when  in  one 
I  place  he  exclaims  of  ■  thin  cloud  drawn  over  the 
moon — 

Ujmmtom  vdt;  ofMititBSM  mia, 
AtoBMlwr  liutersnd  taerclMde. 

Edmund  Waller*  born  in  1605*  had  annonoeed 

himself  as  a  writer  of  verse  before  the  cloae  of  tbe 
reign  of  James  I.,  by  his  lines  on  the  escape  of 
Prince  Charles  at  the  port  of  San  Andero,  in  tho 
Bay  of  Biscay,  on  bis  return  from  Spain,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1623;  and  be  continued  to  cultivate  the 
muse  occasionally  till  after  the  accession  of  James 
II.,  in  .whose  reign  he  died,  in  the  year  1687.  His 
last  production  was  tbe  little  poem  conclading  with 
one  of  bis  happiest,  one  of  his  moat  characteristic, 
and  one  of  his  best-known  passages  : 

"  Tb«  aool'*  dark  coilnce,  batiar'd  and  deeajr'^ 
Leu  In  new  ngbt  Uiiuutb  chiolu  tlist  ilmv  baa  na4a: 
Btroniter  bj  weakneM,  wUer  mmi  become 
Ai  they  dnw  imbt  Io  Ibelr  ettnal  hone : 
Lmv1i«  Ibe  old,  biMb  wortdt  it  anot  they  vinr, 
Thu  aund  opoa  the  ihnabold  of  tbe  new." 

Fenton,  bis  editor,  tolls  ns  that  a  number  of  poema 
on  religious  eubjocts,  to  which  these  veraee  refer, 
were  mostly  written  when  be  was  about  eighty 
years  old ;  and  he  has  himself  intimated  that  bis 
bodily  faculties  were  now  almoat  gone  : 

When  we  for  age  oould  oeliber  read  nor  wrli^ 
Tbe  tobject  made  ui  able  lo  liHllte. 

Waller,  therefore,  as  well  as  Milton,  Cowley,  and 
Butler,  may  be  considered  to  have  formed  his  man- 
ner in  the  last  age ;  but  hia  poetry  hardly  belongs 
to  the  true  English  school,  even  so  much  aa  that  of 
either  Butler  or  Cowley.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
influence  of  the  titerature  of  France  had  begno  lo 
be  felt  by  oar  own  at  an  earlier  date  than  is  com- 
monly assnmed.  The  court  of  Charles  L  was  &r 
1  SeoUitaLifeufDiTdan. 
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from  beiog  bo  thoroagbly  French  an  that  of  Charles 
II.;  but  the  coDoectioo  eBtabtished  betweeo  the  two 
kiDgdoms  through  Queen  Heorietta  could  not  fiiil 
to  produce  a  partial  imiution  of  French  models  both 
in  writing  and  in  other  thinga.  The  distinguishing 
characteristie  of  French  poetry  (and.  indeed,  of 
French  art  in  genemi).  neatness  in  the  dressiug  of 
the  thought,  hod  already  been  carried  much  farther 
by  Malherbe,  Rncao,  Mutleville,  and  others,  than 
among  ourselves;  and  these  writers  are  probably 
to  be  Bccoonted  the  true  fathers  of  Waller,  and 
also,  in  great  part,  of  Carew  and  Lovelace,  the 
cotemporaries  of  the  earlier  portion  of  bis  poetical 
career,  and  with  whom,  in  respect  of  poetical  style 
and  manner,  he  may  be  classed.*  Both  Lovelace 
and  Carew,  however,  as  has  been  already  intima- 
ted, have  more  passion  than  Waller,  who,  with  all 
hia  taste  and  elegance,  was  incapable  of  either  ex- 
pressing or  feeling  any  thing  very  lofty  or  generous 
— being,  in  truth,  poet  as  he  was,  a  very  mean- 
soaled  description  of  person,  as  his  despicable  politi- 
cal course  sufficiently  evinced.*  Hia  poetry,  accord- 
ingly, is  beyond  the  reach  of  critical  animadversion 
on  the  score  of  such  extravagance  as  is  sometimes 
prompted  by  strong  emotion.  Waller  is  always 
perfectly  master  of  himself,  and  idolizes  his  mis- 
tress with  quite  as  much  coolness  and  self-posses- 
sion as  he  flatters  his  prince.  But,  although  cold 
and  QDaffecting  at  all  times,  he  occasionally  rises  to 
much  dignity  of  thought  and  manner.  His  pane- 
gyric on  Cromwell,  the  offering  of  his  gratitude  to 
the  Protector  for  the  permission  granted  to  htm  of 
returning  to  England  after  ten  years*  exile,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  graceful  pieces  of  adnlatioo 
ever  offered  by  poetry  to  power;  and  the  poet  is 
here  probably  more  sincere  than  in  most  of  hia 
effusions,  for  the  occasion  was  one  on  which  he 
was  likely  to  be  moved  to  more  than  usual  earnest- 
ness of  feeling.  A  few  years  after,  he  welcomed 
Charles  IL  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  in  another  poem,  which  has  been  gener- 
ally considered  a  much  less  spirited  composition ; 
Fenton  accounts  for  the  falling  off  by  the  author's 
advance  in  the  mean  while,  from  his  forty-nioth  to 
his  fifty-fifth  year — *•  from  which  time,"  he  observes, 
"his  genius  began  to  decline  apace  from  its  merid- 
ian ;"  but  the  poet  himself  assigned  another  reason  : 
— when  Charles  frankly  told  him  that  he  thought 
his  own  panegyric  much  inferior  to  Cromwell's, 
Sir,*"  replied  Waller,  "  we  poeta  never  succeed 
so  well  in  writing  truth  as  in  fiction."   Perhaps  the 

<-  Wa  hm  peailily  dona  loma  injnitice  to  Wallar  bjr  ummiiig,  ■■ 
wt  did.  in  til*  lut  Book  {me  aatc,  p.  Sfi8),  that  Cataw,  wboaa  daath 
pnceded  hii  bj-  ao  May  jenra,  wai  ■  writer  of  nrte  befora  him.  Ca- 
rew died.  CUrenduD  lajri,  at  thr  age  uf  frfty,  in  1039  j  but  the  esrlieat 
knmra  edilioo  of  hia  poenu  wa*  ou\j  publiahed  the  jrear  after  hi*  death, 
and  ho  awf  not  bava  wriltan  an j  thid|  of  aarliar  dau  iban  Wallar'i 
Unra  ou  tho  prinee'i  eicapa  in  169S. 

'  See  aDta,  p.  SOS.  After  hie  uairow  eacape,  in  1943,  he  went  abroad, 
"  and,  tnveling  into  France,"  laya  Kennet,  "improved  himielfia  good 
ktler*  1  a»d  /or  Mc  rttt  of  Id*  lift,  tekick  mat  viry  long,  lu  clwu  ralker 
Ubtmdmirti  form  poet  thntuittnvud  for  mpoHtittmi''  Thaj  pnnt 
amonf  bio  watkt  aone  of  bla  apeeebea  in  parliameDt — amonf  tba  reat 
hii  ■ddteta  on  Tueedaj,  July  4th,  1643,  when  be  "  waa  brought  to  tbe 
bar,  and  had  leave  giren  bioi  hj  the  ipeaker  to  lar  what  ho  cuald  for 
bianoir  before  tbe;  proceeded  to  etpel  him  the  Houae,"  which  i« 
ihruu^ont  ona  of  the  nwal  abject  praetntioiu  orar  mada  by  aoj  Ibin^ 
ia  tha  ibapa  of  a  iud. 


true  reason,  af^er  all,  might  be  that  his  majesty's 
return  to  England  waa  not  quite  ao  exciting  a  subject 
to  Mr<  Waller's  muse  as  his  own  return  had  been. 
One  thing  must  be  admitted  in  regard  tO'Waller'a 
poetry ;  it  is  free  from  all  mere  verbiage  and  empty 
sound ;  if  he  rarely  or  never  strikes  a  very  powerful 
note,  there  is  at  least  always  something  for  tbe  fiiney 
or  the  understanding,  as  well  aa  ibr  the  ear,  in  every 
expression.  He  abounds  also  in  ingenious  thooghts, 
which  he  dresses  to  the  bent  advantage,  and  exhibits 
with  great  transparency  of  style.  Eminent,  how- 
ever,'as  he  is  in  his  class,  he  must  be  reckoned 
among  that  subordinate  class  of  poets  who  think 
and  express  themselves  chiefly  in  similitudes,  not 
among  those  who  conceive  and  write  passionately 
and  metaphorically.  He  had  a  decorative  and  illu- 
minating, but  not  a  transforming  imagination. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  stands  in  something  like  the 
same  relation  to  Waller  as  Sir  John  Suckling  stood 
in  to  Carew  and  Lovelace.  Sedley  is  the  Suckling 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  with  less  impulsivenesa 
and  more  insinuation,  but  a  kindred  gayety  and 
sprightliness  of  fancy,  and  an  answeting  liveliness, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  courtly  ease  and  elegance  of 
diction.  King  Charles,  a  good  judge  of  such  mat- 
ters, was  accustomed  to  say  that  Sedtey's  style, 
either  in  writing  or  discourse,  would  be  the  stand- 
ard of  the  English  tongue ;  and  his  cotemporary, 
tbe  Duke  of  Buckingham  (Villiers),  used  to  call  his 
exquisite  art  of  expression  Sedletfi  witehcrajl.  Sed- 
ley was  a  very  young  men  when  he  attained  his  high 
repDtation,  having  been  scarcely  twenty  when  the 
Restoration  took  place.  He  survived  both  tbe  Rev- 
olution and  the  century,  dying  in  the  year  1701.  Of 

'  tbe  other  minor  and  court  poets  of  that  age,  the 

'  celebrated  Earl  of  Rochester  (Wilmot)— although 
the  brutal  grossoess  of  tbe  greater  part  of  bis  verse 
baa  deservedly  made  both  it  and  its  author  infamous 

\  — was  undoubtedly  the  greatest.  There  is  a  strength 
and  pregnancy  of  expression  in  the  best  of  Roches- 
ter's compositions  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 
Rochester  was  still  younger  than  Sedley  when  be 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  brill- 
iant wits  and  poets  of  the  day,  not  having  completed 
his  thirty-third  year  when  he  died,  in  Jaly,  1C80. 
Of  the  poetical  productions  of  the  other  court  wits 
of  Charles's  reign,  the  principal  are,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  satirical  comedy  of  The  Rehearsal, 

I  which  was  very  effective  when  first  produced,  and 

I  still  enjoys  a  great  reputation*  thongh  it  would 
probably  be  thought  but  a  heavy  joke  by  most 

'  readers  not  carried  away  by  the  prejudice  in  its 
favor;  the  Eari  of  Roscommon'a  very  common- 
place Essay  on  Translated  Verse;  and  the  Earl 

I  of  Dorset's  lively  and  well-known  song,  "To  all 
you  ladies  now  on  land,"  written  at  sea  the  night 

'  before  the  engagement  with  tbe  Dutch,  on  the  3d 
of  June,  1665,  or,  rather,  professing  to  have  been 

'  then  written,  for  the  asserted  poetic  tranquillity  of 
the  noble  author  in  expectation  of  the  morrow's 
fight  has,  we  believe,  been  disproved  or  disputed. 
Tbe  Maniuis  of  Halifax  and  Lord  Godolphin  were 
also  writers  of  verse  at  this  time ;  but  neither  of 

^  them  has  left  any  thing  worth  rememberiDg. 
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AmoDg  the  minor  poets  of  the  time,  however,  we 
ought  not  to  forget  CharleB  Cotton,  best  knowD  for 
hie  hutnorona,  though  Bontewbat  cOBrse,  traveBtiea 
of  Virgil  and  Luciau,  and  for  his  contiouatioo  of 
Ibbbc  WaltoD'fl  Treatise  oo  Angling  and  hta  fine 
idiomatic  translatioo  of  Montaigne's  Essaja.  but  abo 
the  author  of  Mine  ahort  origtaal  ineeea  ia  Terae, 
of  macb  fancy  and  Uvelineia.  One  entitled  an 
«  Ode  to  Winter,"  ia  particular,  has  been  highly 
praised  by  Wordsworth.'  We  need  scarcely  men- 
tion Sir  William  Davenant'a  long  and  languid  heroic 
poem  of  Gondiberti  though  Hobbea,  equally  eminent 
in  poetry  and  the  mathematics,  had  declared  that  he 

never  yet  aaw  poem  that  had  ao  much  shape  of 
art,  health  of  morality,  and  vigor  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression ;"  and  has  prophesied  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  mutability  of  modern  tongues,  *'it  would  laat  aa 
loDg  aa  either  the  ^neid  or  Iliad."*  Alas!  the 
Eogliah  of  the  reigo  of  Charles  II.  is  not  yet  ob- 
solete, nor  likely  to  become  so ;  Homer  and  Virgil 
are  also  still  read  and  admired ;  but  men  have 
forgotten  Oondibert,  almost  as  much  aa  they  have 
Hobbes's  own  liiad  and  Odyssey. 

By  far  ^e  roost  illustrioDS  name  among  the  En- 
glish poets  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sereoteeoth  cen- 
tury— if  we  exclude  Milton  as  belonging  properly  to 
the  preceding  age — is  that  of  John  Dryden.  Born 
in  1633,  Dryden  produced  his  first  known  composi- 
tion in  verse,  in  1649,  his  lines  oo  the  death  of  Lord 
Hastings,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  promise,  who 
was  suddenly  cut  off  by  smalt-pox,  on  the  eve  of  bis 
intended  marriage,  in  that  year.  This  earliest  of 
Drydeo's  poems  is  in  the  most  ambitious  st^le  of 
the  school  of  Donne  and  Cowley:  Doone  himself, 
indeed,  bad  scarcely  penned  any  thing  quite  so 
extravagant  as  one  passage,  in  which  the  fancy  of 
the  yooog  poet  runs  riot  among  the  phenomena  of 
the  lothsome  disease  to  which  Lord  ilastiogs  had 
fallen  a  victim : 

"  8o  nunT  qMs,  Ilka  asema  tm  Tram'  ndl, 
One  Jewel  act  off  with  n  maay  n.  Mt ; 
Bltiienwlih  pride  nvell*!!,  which  thranib    flMh  dUapmat 
Uke  roM-budi  ■tack  I'  lire  lUy  Aia  aboaL 
Euli  lUUa  piniile  had  a  tear  lo  It, 
To  waU  the  ikoll  Ui  riabiR  did  commit;" 

and  BO  forth.   Almost  the  only  feature  of  Che  future 
Dryden  which  this  production  disclosos  is  his  defi- 
ciency in  sensibihty  or  heart;  exciting  as  the  occa- 
sion was.  it  does  not  contain  an  affecting  lioe.  Per- 
haps, on  comparing  his  imitation  with  Donne's  own 
poetry,  ao  instinct  with  tenderness  and'  passion, 
Dryden  may  have  seen  or  felt  that  his  own  wanted 
the  very  quality  which  was  the  light  and  life  of  that  | 
of  his  master;  at  any  rate,  wiser  than  Cowley,  w)io  . 
had  the  same  reason  for  shunning  a  competitioa 
with  Donne,  he  abandoned  this  style  with  his  first  | 
attempt,  and,  indeed,  for  any  thing  that  appears, 
gave  up  the  writing  of  poetry  for  some  years  alto- , 
gether.    His  next  verses  of  any  consequence  are  ; 
dated  nine  years  later — his  » Heroic  Stanzas  on  I 
the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell," — Rtid,  destitute  as  | 
they  are  of  the  vigorous  conception  and  full  and 
easy  flow  of  versification  which  he  afterward  attain- 

>  8«a  Preface  lo  Lrriral  Balladi,  I8IS. 

■  Auwor  la  DavanaBfa  Fnftoa  to  GaBdiban. 


ed,  they  are  free  from  any  trace  of  the  elaborate  and 
grotesque  absurdity  of  the  Elegy  on  Lord  HaBtings. 
His  Astrea  Redux,  or  poem  oo  the  return  of  tbe 
king,  produced  two  years  after,  evinces  a  growing 
freedom  and  command  of  style.  But  it  is  in  bis 
Annus  Mirabilis,  written  in  1666,  tfiat  his  genins 
brcdte  forth  for  the  first  time  with  any  promise  of 
that  fnll  effnlgence  at  which  it  ultimately  arrived; 
here,  in  ainte  of  the  incumbrance  of  a  stanza  (tbe 
quatrain  of  alteraately-rbyming  heroics)  which  be 
afterward  wisely  exchanged  for  a  more  manageaUe 
kind  of  verse,  we  have  much  both  of  the  nervous 
diction  and  the  fervid  fancy  which  characterize  bis 
latest  and  beat  works.  From  this  date  to  tbe  end  of 
his  days,  Dryden's  life  was  one  long  literaiy  labor; 
eight  original  poems  of  considerable  length,  many 
shorter  pieces,  twenty-eight  dramas,  and  several 
volumes  of  poetical  translation  from  Chancer,  Boc- 
caccio, Ovid,  Theocritos,  Lucretius,  Horace.  Juve- 
nal, Fersius,  and  Virgil,  together  witb  nnmerous 
discourses  in  prose,  some  of  them  very  long  sod 
elaborate*  attest  the  indastry  as  well  as  the  fertili^ 
of  a  mind  which  so  much  toil  and  so  many  drsnghts 
upon  Its  reaonrces  were  so  fiir  from  exbansting, 
that  Its  powers  continued  not  only  to  nert  them- 
selves with  unimpaired  elastici^,  bnt  to  grow 
stronger  and  brighter  to  the  last.  Tbe  genius  of 
Dryden  certainly  did  not,  as  that  of  Waller  is  said 
to  have  done,  begin  "to  decline  apace  from  its 
meridian"  after  be  had  reached  bis  fifty-fifth  year. 
His  famous  Alexander's  Feast  and  his  Fables,  his 
greatest  poems,  were  tbe  last  he  produced,  and 
were  published  together  in  the  year  1700^  only  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
pine. 

Dryden  has  commonly  been  considered  to  have 
founded  a  new  school  of  English  poetry;  bat  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  atrictiy  correct  to  regard  bim 
as  having  only  carried  to  higher  perfection — perhaps 
to  the  highest  to  which  it  has  yet  been  brought — a 
style  of  poetry  which  hadlbeen  cultivated  long  before 
his  day.  The  satires  of  Hall  and  of  Maratoo,^  and 
also  tiie  Nosce  Teipsum  of  Sir  Ji^n  DnTies,*  sll 
publisbed  before  tbe  end  of  die  sixteenth  centory, 
not  to  refer  to  other  less  eminent  examples,  may  be 
classed  as  of  the  same  school  with  his  poetry.  It  is 
a  school  very  distinguishable  from  that  to  which 
Milton  and  the  greatest  of  our  elder  pmts  belong, 
deriving  its  spirit  and  character,  as  it  does,  chiefly 
from  the  ancient  Roman  classic  poetry,  whereas 
the  other  is  mainly  the  offspring  of  the  middle  ages, 
of  Gothic  manners  and  feelings  and  tbe  Romance  or 
Proven^ r1  literature.  The  one,  therefore,  may  be 
called,  with  sufficient  propriety,  the  classic,  tbe  other 
the  romantic  school  of  poetry.  But  it  seems  to  be 
a  mistiULe  to  asstune  that  the  former  first  arose  in 
England  after  the  Restoration,  under  the  influence 
of  the  imitation  of  the  French,  which  tlien  became 
fhshionable ;  the  most  thai  can  be  said  is,  that  the 
French  taste  which  then  became  prevalent  among 
us  may  have  encouraged  its  revtval,  for  undoubtedly 
what  has  been  called  the  classic  school  of  poetry  had 
been  cultivated  by  Euglish  writers  at  a  much  earlier 
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dat* ;  nor  ia  there  any  reason  to  rappoM  that  the 
exampiv  of  the  modern  poetry  of  Fnnee  had  any 
ahare  in  origioally  taraiog  our  own  into  that  chaaoel. 
Marston  aod  Hall,  and  SackTiUa  io  hta  Ferrex  and 

Porrex,  and  Ben  Jonson  in  hti  comediea  and  trage- 
dies, and  the  other  early  writers  of  English  poetry 
in  the  claasic  vein,  appear  not  to  have  imitated  any 
French  poets,  but  to  have  gone  to  the  fouotaia-head, 
and  aoaght  in  the  prodoctiona  of  the  Roman  poets 
themselves — in  the  plays  of  Terence  and  Seneca, 
aod  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  Peraius — for  examples 
and  models.  Nay,  evea  Dryden,  at  a  later  period, 
probably  formed  himself  almost  exclusively  npon 
the  same  origiaala  aod  npoa  the  works  of  these  his 
predecesBors  among  hia  own  coontrymea,  and  was 
Httle,  if  at  all,  indebted  to  or  influBaced  by  any 
FroDch  patten.  His  poetry,  onlike  aa  it  ia  to  that 
of  Milton  or  Spenser,  has  still  a  thoroughly  Eagltsh 
character— an  Englisli  force  and  besrtiness,  and, 
with  all  its  clasaieality,  not  a  little  even  of  the  free- 
dom and  laxorianee  of  the  more  genuine  Englisb 
style.  Smooth  Wuller,  who  preceded  him.  may 
have  learned  aomethiog  from  the  modem  French 
poets;  and  so  may  Pope,  who  came  after  him; 
but  Dryden's  fiery  energy  and  '•full-resounding 
line*'  have  notbtog  in  common  with  them  in  spirit 
or  manDer.  Without  either  creative  imaginaUon  or 
any  power  of  pathos,  he  is  in  argument,  in  satire, 
and  in  declamatory  magnificence,  the  greatest  of  oor 
poets.  His  poetry,  indeed,  is  not  the  highest  kind 
of  poetry,  but  in  that  kind  he  stands  unrivaled  and 
nnapproached.  Pope,  his  great  disciple,  who,  in 
correctness,  in  neatness,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of 
epigrammatic  point,  has  oatshone  his  master,  has 
not  come  near  him  in  easy,  flexible  vigor,  in  iodig- 
aant  vehemence,  in  narrative  rapidity,  any  more 
thao  he  has  in  sweep  and  variety  of  versification. 
Dryden  never  writes  coldly,  or  timidly,  or  drowsily. 
The  movement  of  verse  always  sets  him  on  fire,  and 
whatever  he  produces  is  a  coinage  hot  from  the 
bniia,  not  slowly  scraped  or  pinched  into  shape, 
hot  struck  out  as  from  a  die  with  a  few  stout  blows 
or  a  single  wrench  of  the  screw.  It  is  this  fervor 
especially  which  ^vea  to  hia  peraonal  sketches  their 
wonderful  life  and  force ;  his  Abaslom  and  Achtt- 
ophel  IS  the  nobleat  portrait-gallery  in  poetry. 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  dramatic  writer  that  Dryden  can 
be  charged  with  the  imitation  of  French  models. 
Of  his  plays,  nearly  thirty  in  number,  the  comedies 
for  the  most  part  in  prose,  the  tragedies  in  riiyme, 
few  have  much  merit  considered  as  entire  works, 
although  there  are  brilliunt  passages  and  epirited 
scenes  io  most  of  them.  Of  the  whole  number,  he 
hns  told  ns  that  his  trn^mly  of  All  for  Love,  or  the 
Work]  well  Lost  (foumled  0:1  the  story  of  Anthony 
aod  Cleopatra),  wns  tho  n'lly  play  he  wrote  for 
himself;  the  rest,  he  admits,  were  sacrifices  to  the 
vitiated  taste  of  the  nf;e.  ills  Almsnzor,  or  the 
Conquest  of  Grenada  (in  two  parts),  although  ex- 
travagant, is  also  full  of  genius.  Of  his  comedies, 
the  Spanish  Friar  is  perhaps  the  best;  it  has  some 
moat  eflecttre  scenes. 

Many  odiers  of  the  poets  of  this  age  whose  names 
have  been  already  noticed  were  also  dramatisla. 


Milton's  Comns  was  never  acted  pnbliely,  nor  his 
Sampson  Agonistes  at  alL  Cowley's  Love's  lUddle 
and  Cutter  of  Coleman-street  were  neither  of  them 
originally  wrlRen  for  the  stage ;  but  the  latter  was 

brought  out  in  one  of  the  London  theaters  after  the 
Restoration,  and  was  also  revived  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Waller  altered  the  fifth  act  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Maid's  Tragedy,  making 
his  additions  to  the  blank  verse  of  the  old  dramatists 
in  rhyme,  as  he  states  in  a  prologue : 

"  In  tht>  old  p\*j  wtwi'i  new  wt  have  expreM'd 
la  rhyming  vcfw  dtonagnldi'il  trota  iba  ra«; 
That,  u  the  Bhono  lu  iMif  waj  dgM  naJM 
(Nm  mlDgling  mien}  through  G«iw*s'>  iaka, 
Bo,  bavliig  tasn  iJm  dlArcnt  atylH  la  vtow. 
Ton  auy  oompUB  ths  tbnaer  with  Ikv  naw." 

Viffiers,  dnke  of  Buckingham,  besides  his  Rehearsal, 
wnM»  a  fiirce  entitled  the  Battle  of  Sedgmoor,  and 
also  altered  Beanmont  and  Fletcher's  comedy  of 
The  Chances.  The  tragedy  of  Valentinian  of  the 
same  writers  was  altered  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 
Sedley  wrote  three  comedies,  mostly  in  prose,  and 
throe  tragedies,  one  in  rhyme  and  two  in  binok 
verse.  And  Daveoant  is  the  author  of  twenty-five 
tragedies,  comedies,  aad  masques,  produced  between 
1629  and  his  death,  in  1668. 

Of  the  remaining  dramatic  writers  of  the  period, 
we  must  also  confine  ourselves  to  little  more  than  a 
mere  catalogue.  The  most  eminent  names  are  those 
of  Thomas  Otway,  Nathaniel  Lee,  John  Crowne, 
Sir  George  Etheridge,.  William  Wycherly,  and 
Thomas  Sontheme.  Of  six  tragedies  and  four 
comedies  written  by  Otway,  his  tragedies  of  the 
Orphan  and  Venice  Preserved  still  snstam  his  iame 
and  popularly  aa  the  most  pathetic  and  tear-draw- 
ing of  all  our  dramatists.  Their  licentiousness  has 
necessarily  banished  his  comedies  from  the  stage, 
with  most  of  those  of  his  cotemporaries.  Lee  has 
also  great  tenderness,  with  much  more  fire  and 
imagination  than  Otway;  of  his  pieces,  eleven  in 
number  —  all  tragedies — hia  Theodosius,  or  the 
Force  of  Love,  and  his  Rival  Queens,  or  Alexander 
the  Great,  are  the  most  celebrated.  Crowoe, 
though  several  of  bis  plays  were  highly  successful 
when  first  produced,  wrs  almost  forgotten,  till  Mr. 
Lamb  reprinted  some  of  his  scenes  in  his  dramatic 
specimens,  and  showed  ttiat  no  dramatist  of  that 
age  .had  written  liner  things.  Of  seventeen  pieces 
produced  by  Crowne,  between  1671  and  1698,  his 
tragedy  of  Thyestes  and  his  comedy  of  Sir  Conrtley 
Nice  are  in  parteutar  of  eminent  merit,  the  first 
for  its  poetry,  the  second  for  plot  aod  character. 
Etheridge  is  the  author  of  only  three  comedies,  the 
Comical  Revenge  (1664).  She  Would  if  She  Could 
(1666),  and  the  Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flut- 
ter (1676);  all  remarkable  for  the  polish  and  fluency 
of  the  dialogue,  and  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  having 
first  set  the  example  of  that  modern  style  ofcomedy 
which  was  afterward  cultivated  by  Wycherly,  Far- 
quhar,  Vanbrugh,  aod  Congreve.  Wycherly,  who 
was  born  in  1640,  and  lived  till  1715,  produced  his 
only  foar  plays.  Love  in  a  Wood,  The  Gentleman 
Dancing  Master,  Hie  Conntry  Wife,  and  The 
Plain  Dtaaler,  all  comedies,  between  the  years  1679 
and  1677.  The  two  last  of  these  mecea  are  written 
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with  more  ehboratioo  tbao  any  thing  of  Etheridge'a, 
nad  both  eoatain  some  bold  delioeatioo  of  character 
and  strong  aatirio  writing,  reminding  us  at  times  of 
Ben  JoDson ;  but,  Uke  him,  too,  Wycherly  is  defi- 
cient in  ease  and  nature.  SonthemOf  who  was  only 
born  in  the  year  of  the  Restoration,  and  lived  till 
1746,  hod  produced  no  more  than  his  two  first  plays 
^fore  the  close  of  the  present  period — his  tragedy 
of  the  Loyal  Brother,  in  1662,  and  his  comedy  of 
the  DisappointmeDt  in  1684.  Of  ten  dramatic  pieces 
of  frhich  he  is  the  author,  five  are  comedies,  and  are 
of  little  value ;  but  bia  tragadiea  of  the  Fatal  Mar- 
riage (1692),  Oroonoko  (1696),  and  the  Spartaa 
Dame  (1719),  are  interesting  and  affecting. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention,  under  the 
head  of  the  literature  of  the  age,  the  seventeen 
plays  of  King  Willtam's  poet  laureate,  Thomas 
Shadwell,  better  remembered  by  Dryden's  immor- 
tal nickname  of  MacFlecnoe  ;  or  the  equally  nu- 
merous brood  of  the  muse  of  Elkauah  Settle,  the 
city  poet,  Dryden's 

**  Doag,  wboiD  God  te  msaMod'a  mbth  bu  timd«;" 
or  the  nine  of  Sbadwell's  aucceHor  in  the  laureate- 
ship,  Nahum  Tate,  the  author  of  the  worst  altera- 
tions of  Shakspeare,  the  worst  version  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  and  the  worst  continuation  of  a  great  poem 
(liiB  second  part  of  the  Absalom  and  Achitopbel) 
uxtant ;  or,  lastly,  although  she  had  more  ttileot  than 
any  of  these,  the  seventeen  pieces  of  the  notorious 
Mrs.  Aphra  Behn — Pope's.  Astraea, 

"  Who  fairly  puH  all  characten  lo  bed.** 
This  Mrs.  Behn,  besides  her  pinys,  whs  the  autlior- 
esa  of  a  number  of  novels  and  tales,  which,  amid 
great  impetuosity  and  turbulence  of  style,  contain 
some  ingeniously -contrived  incidents  and  some  ratlier 
efTective  painting  of  the  passions. 

Eminent  na  he  is  among  the  poets  of  his  age, 
Dryden  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  of  ita  prose  writ- 
ers. In  ease,  flexibili^,  and  variety,  indeed,  his 
English  prose  haa  scarcely  ever  been  excelled.  Of 
our  orher  most  celebrated  prose-writers  belonging  to 
the  present  period.  Clarendon  may  be  first  mention- 
ed, although  bis  great  work,  his  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion and  Civil  Wars,  was  not  pubhshed  till  the 
year  1702,  nor  his  Life  and  Continuation  of  his 
History  before  1759.  His  style  can  not  be  com- 
mended for  its  correctness ;  the  manner  in  which 
be  coDstrocts  bis  sentences,  indeed,  ollen  sets  at 
defiance  all  the  rules  of  syntax  ;  but  yet  be  is  never 
unintelligible  or  obscure — with  such  admirable  ex- 
pository skill  is  the  matter  arranged  and  spread  out, 
even  where  the  mere  verbal  sentence-making  is  the 
most  negligent  and  entangled.  The  style,  io  fact, 
ia  that  proper  to  speaking  rather  than  to  writing, 
and  had,  no  doubt,  been  acquired  by  Clorendon,  not 
BO  much  from  books  as  from  his  practice  in  speaking 
at  the  bar  and  in  parliament ;  for,  with  great  natural 
abilities,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  ac- 
quaintance with  literature,  or  much  acquired  knowl- 
edge of  any  kind  resnlting  from  study.  But  bis 
writing  possesses  the  quality  thnt  iatpi  eats  above  all 
tile  graces  or  artifices  of  rhetoric — the  impress  of  a 
mind  informed  by  its  subject,  and  having  a  complete 
mastery  over  it ;  while  the  broad,  full  stream  in 


which  it  flows  makes  the  reader  feel  ae  if  he  were 
borne  along  on  its  tide.  The  abundance,  lo  particu- 
lar, with  which  he  pours  out  hia  atorea  of  hngnags 
and  illuatration  in  his  characters  tdt  tlie  eminent 
persons  engaged  on  both  sidea  of  the  gnat  cooteit, 
seems  inexhaustible.  The  historical  vohie  tua 
history,  however,  is  not  very  conaider^e ;  it  has 
not  preserved  very  many  facta  which  We  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere ;  end,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
its  general  bias,  the  inaccuracy  of  ita  detaita  ia  so 
great  throughout,  as  demonstrated  by  the  authentic 
evidences  of  the  time,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  cotemporary  history  which  is  so  little  trust- 
worthy as  an  authority  with  regard  to  minute  par- 
ticulars. Clarendon,  in  truth,  was  far  from  being 
placed  in  the  moat  favorable  circumstances  for  giving 
a  perfectly  correct  account  of  many  of  the  events 
he  baa  undertaken  to  record :  he  was  not,  except 
Ibr  a  very  short  time,  io  the  midst  of  the  hasy 
scene :  looluog  to  it,  as  be  did,  from  a  distance, 
while  the  mighty  drama  was  atill  only  in  progress, 
he  wofl  exptwed  to  aonie  chances  of  miiseoDceptioo 
to  which  even  tfaoae  removed  from  it  by  a  hmg  in- 
terval of  time  are  not  li^le ;  and,  widieat  impating 
to  him  any  further  intention  to  deceive  than  is  im- 
plied in  the  purpose  wbicb  we  may  suppose  he 
chiefly  bad  in  view  in  writiog  bis  work — Uie  vindi- 
cation of  bis  own  side  of  the  question — his  position 
as  a  partisan,  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  affairs 
and  interests  of  one  of  the  two  contending  facltous, 
could  not  fail  both  to  bias  bis  own  judgment,  and 
even  in  some  measure  to  distort  or  color  the  reports 
made  to  him  by  others.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
this  celebrated  work  is  rather  a  great  literary  per- 
formance than  a  very  valuable  historical  monument. 

Another  royalist  history  of  the  same  times  and 
events  to  which  Clarendon's  work  ia  dedicated,  the 
Behemoth  of  Tbomns  Hobbes  of  Malmeafaury,  in- 
troduces one  of  the  most  distinguished  names  both 
in  English  literature  and  in  modern  metaphysical, 
ethicnl,  and  political  philosophy.  Hobbes,  born  in 
1588,  commenced  author  in  1628,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
by  publishing  his  translation  of  Thucydides,  but  did 
not  produce  his  first  original  work,  his  Latin  treatise 
entitled  "De  Cive,"  till  1642.  This  was  followed 
by  his  treatises  entitled  "  Human  Nature"  and  De 
Corpore  Politico,"  in  1650 ;  bis  Leviathan,  in  1651 ; 
his  translations  io  verse  of  the  Itiad  and  Odyasey, 
in  1675 ;  and  his  Behemoth,  or  History  of  the 
Causes  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Englaod,  and  of  the 
counsels  and  artifices  by  wbicb  they  were  carried 
on,  from  the  year  1640  to  the  year  1660,  a  few 
months  after  his  death,  st  the  age  of  ninety-two,  in 
1679.  Regarded  merely  ai  a  writer  of  £nglish, 
there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
high  rank  to  be  auigned  to  Hobbes.  He  has  been 
described  as  our  first  uniformly  careful  and  correct 
writer ;  >  and  he  may  be  admitted  to  have  at  least 
set  the  first  conspicuous  and  inAuentiid  example,  in 
what  may  be  called  our  existing  English  (for  Ko;;pr 
Ascham,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  and  one  or  two  ntlier 
enrly  writers,  seem  to  have  aimed  at  the  some  itiiiig 
in  a  preceding  stage  of  the  language),  of  that  rcgu- 
1  Uullatn,  la  Lit,  of  Ear. 
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britf  of  style  ivbich  has  Bioee  his  time  beea  gener- 
My  attended  to.  This,  boweveri  is  his  least  merit. 
No  writer  has  soecaeded  in  making  language  a  more 
perfect  exponent  of  thought  than  it  is  as  employed 
hy  Hobbes.  Hia  a^le  is  not  poetical  or  glowingly 
eloqaeot,  becaose  his  mind  was  not  poetical,  and  the 
Bnbjects  about  which  he  wrote  would  hare  rejected 
the  eiaggemtioDS  of  imaginative  or  pBsslonate  ex> 
preesioD  if  be  had  been  capable  of  supplying  such. 
Bot  io  the  prime  qualitiea  of  precisioD  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  also  in  economy  and  succinctness,  In 
Force  and  io  teiBeoess,  it  is  the  very  perfection  of  a 
merely  expository  style.  Without  any  afTectation 
of  point,  also,  it  often  shapes  itself  easily  and  natu- 
rally into  the  happiest  aphoristic  and  epigrammatic 
forms.  Hobbes*s  clearness  and  aptness  of  expres- 
sion, the  effect  of  which  is  like  that  of  reading  a 
book  widi  a  good  tig^t,  never  forsake  him — not  even 
in  that  most  aingular  performance,  his  version  of 
Homer,  where  there,  is  scarcely  a  trace*  of  ability 
sf  any  other  hind.  There  are  said  to  be  only  two 
lines  io  that  work  in  which  he  is  actutilly  poeticn] ; 
those  which  describe  the  infant  Astynnax  in  the 
scene  of  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  in 
the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Iliad  : 

Nnw  Hector  met  her  wllh  their  Utile  btij. 

That  In  the  niine'i  nrim  was  earrted ; 
•fiU  Hkt  •  Mar  i^m  htr  totrnm  Uf 

UU  hmiifMl  amd  »kini»g  fUtrn  had 

But  there  are  other  passages  io  which,  by  dint  of 
mere  directness  and  trnnaparency  of  style,  he  has 
rendered  a  line  or  two  happily  enough — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  description  of  the  descent  of  Apollo 
at  the  prayer  of  Chryses,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
poem: 

nil  prayer  wm  panted     the  deilr, 

Who,  with  hia  silver  bow  and  arrowi  ksen, 

Detceaded  frtnn  Olympuj  sileiiilr. 
In  Ukenen  of  the  sable  Dl|bt  uueeD. 

As  if  expressly  to  proclaim  and  demonstrate,  how< 
ever,  thnt  this  momentary  success  was  merely  acci- 
dental, immediately  upon  the  back  of  this  stanza 
comes  the  fiillowin^ : 

Hte  bow  and  qalver  botb  behind  him  hong. 

The  arrows  chink  u  ofleo  as  be  Jogs, 
And  lu  he  shot  the  bow  was  heard  to  twang; 

And  ftrsl  Ilia  arrows  flaw  at  mules  and  doga. 

For  the  most  part,  indeed,  Hobbcs's  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  no  better  than  travesties  of  Homer's, 
the  more  ludicrous  as  being  undesigned  and  uncon- 
BGUHu,  Never  was  there  a  more  signal  revenge 
than  that  which  Hobbes  afforded  to  imagination  and 
poetiy  over  his  own  unbelieving  and  scoffing  phi- 
losopbism  by  the  puUication  of  this  work.  It  was 
almost  as  if  the  man  born  blind,  who  had  all  his  life- 
time been  attempting  to  prove  that  the  sense  which 
he  himself  wanted  was  no  sense  at  all,  and  that  that 
thing,  color,  which  it  professed  peculiarly  to  discern, 
was  a  mere  delusion,  should  have  himself,  at  last, 
taken  the  painter's  brush  and  pallet  in  hand,  and  at- 
tempted, in  confirmation  of  bis  theory,  to  produce 
1  picture  by  the  mere  senses  of  touch,  taste,  smell, 
sod  hearing.  The  great  subject  of  the  merits  or 
demerits,  the  truth  or  falsehood,  of  Hobbes's  system 


of  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  political  philosophy  of 
coarse  con  not  be  entered  upon  here.  His  works 
certainly  gave  a  greater  impulse  to  speculation  io 
that  field  than  those  of  any  other  English  writer 
had  ever  before  done ;  even  the  startling  paradoxes 
with  which  they  abound,  and  their  arrogant  and 
contemptuous  tone,  cooperated  with  their  eminent 
merits  of  a  formal  kind  to  arouse  attention,  and  to 
provoke  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treat  It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  scarcely  aoy  writings  of  their  class  contain  so 
many  striking  remarks — so  much  acute  and  ingeni- 
ous, if  not  profound  and  comprehensive,  thinking — 
so  much  that,  if  not  absolutely  novel,  has  still  about  it 
that  undefinable  charm  which  even  an  old  truth  or 
theory  receives  from  being  bom  anew  in  an  original 
mind.  Such  a  tpind  HoUiea  had,  if  any  man  ever 
had.  Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that, 
however  hollow  or  insufficient  may  have  been  the 
basis  of  his  philosophy,  he  may  have  been  snccesa- 
ful  in  explaining  some  particnlar  intellectual  phe- 
nomena, or  placing  in  a  clearer  light  aome  important 
truths  both  in  metaphysics  and  in  morals.  But  as 
for  what  is  propeHy  to  be  called  his  system  of  phi- 
losophy— and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  his  own 
writings,  his  views  in  metaphysics,  in  morals,  and  in 
politics  are  all  bound  and  built  up  together  into  one 
consistent  whole — the  question  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  that  Beems  to  be  completely  settled.  No- 
body now  professes  more  than  a  partial  Hobbism.  If 
BO  much  of  the  creed  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmes- 
bury  as  affirma  the  non-existence  of  any  essential 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  the  non-exist- 
ence of  conscience  or  the  moral  sense,  the  non-ex- 
istence of  any  thing  beyond  mere  Bensaticm  in  either 
emotion  or  intelligence,  and  other  similar  negations 
of  his  moral  and  metaphysical  doctrine,  has  still  its 
satisfied  disdples,  who  is  now  a  Hobbist  either  in 
politics  or  in  maUiematics  ?  Yet,  certainly,  it  is  io 
these  latter  departments  that  we  must  look  for  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  absolutely  original  and  pecu- 
liar in  the  notions  of  this  teacher.  Hobbea's  philos- 
ophy of  human  nature  is  not  amiss  as  a  philosophy 
of  Hobbea's  own  human  nature.  Without  psssions 
or  imagination  himself,  and  steering  his  own  course 
through  life  by  tbe  mere  calculations  of  an  enlight- 
ened selfishness,  one  half  of  the  broad  map  of  hu- 
manity was  to  him  nothing  better  than  a  blank.  The 
consequence  is,  that,  even  when  he  reasons  most 
aentely,  he  is  constantly  deducing  his  conclusions 
from  insufficient  premisoB.  Then,  like  most  men 
of  ingenious  rather  than  capacious  minds,  having 
once,  adopted  his  hypothesis  or  system,  he  was  too 
apt  to  make  facts  bend  to  that  rather  than  that  to 
facts ;  a  tendency  which  in  his  case  was  strengthen- 
ed by  another  part  of  his  character  which  has  left 
its  impression  upon  all  his  writings — a  much  greater 
love  of  victory  than  of  truth. 

The  most  illustrious  antagonist  of  Hobbism,  when 
first  promulgated,  was  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  the 
First  Part  of  whose  "True  Intellectual  System  of 
the  Universe,  wherein  all  the  Reason  and  Philoso- 
phy of  Atheism  ia  Confuted,"  was  first  published  in 
1G7B.   As  a  vast  atore-houBe  of  learning,  and  also  as 
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a  display  of  wonderful  powers  of  subtil  and  far- 
reaching  speculation,  this  celebrated  work  is  altnoBt 
unrivaled  in  our  literature ;  and  it  is  abo  written  in 
a  style  of  elastic  strength  and  compass  which  places 
its  anthor  in  a  high  rank  among  our  prose  classics. 
Along  with  Cudworth  may  be  mentioned  his  friend 
and  brother  Plotonist,  Dr.  Henry  More,  the  author 
of  numerous  theological  and  philosophical  works, 
and  remarkable  for  the  uuion  of  some  of  tho  most 
mystic  ootions  with  the  clearest  style,  and  of  the 
most  singular  crednlity  with  powers  of  reasoaiag  of 
the  highest  <niler.  Other  two  great  theological 
writers  of  this  age  were  the  volumiDons  Richard 
Baxter  and  the  learoed  and  eloquent  Dr.  Robert 
Leighton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  Bishop  Bur- 
net's BccouDt  of  the  former  has  been  quoted  in  a 
preceding  chapter  :>  of  the  latter,  whom  he  knew 
intimately,  be  has  given  a  much  more  copious  ac- 
count, a  few  sentences  of  which  we  will  transcribe: 
'•His  preaching  had  a  sublimity  both  of  thought 
and  expression  in  it.  The  grace  and  gravity  of  bis 
pronunciation  was  such  that  few  beard  him  with- 
out a  very  sensible  emotion  It  was  so  difTer- 

eot  from  all  others,  and  indeed  from  every  thing 
that  one  could  hope  to  rise  up  to,  that  it  gave  a  man 

an  indignatioD  at  himself  and  aU  others  His 

style  was  rather  too  fine ;  but  there  was  a  majesty 
and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep  an  impression  that 
lean  not  yet  fbtget  the  sermons  I  heard  him  preach 
thirty  years  ago.*"  The  writings  of  Archbishop 
Leighton  that  hate  coma  down  to  us  liave  been  held 
by  some  of  the  hi^iest  minds  of  our  own  day — the 
late  Mr.  Coleridge  for  one — to  bear  out  Burnet's 
afTectioaate  panegyric.  But,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
genius  among  the  theological  writers  of  this  age 
was  the  famous  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  popularly  known 
chiefly  by  his  admirable  sermons,  but  renowned 
also  in  the  history  of  modern  science  as,  next  to 
Newton  himself,  the  greatest  matberaaticiaa  of  his 
time.  As  a  writer,"  the  late  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart  has  well  said  of  Barrow,  "  he  is  equally 
distinguished  by  the  redundancy  of  bis  matter  and 
by  the  pregnant  brevity  of  his  expression ;  but  what 
more  peculiarly  characteriEes  his  manner  is  a  cer- 
tain air  of  powerful  and  of  conscious  &cUity  in  the 
execaUon  of  whatever  he  undertakea.  Whether 
the  subject  be  mathematicBl,  metaphysical,  or  the- 
oli^ical,  he  seems  always  to  bring  to  it  a  mind 
which  feels  itself  superior  to  the  occasion,  and 
which,  in  contending  with  the  greatest  diflSculties, 
puts  forth  but  half  his  strength.  He  has  some- 
where  spoken  of  his  Lectiones  Mathematics  (which 
it  may,  in  passing,  be  remarked,  display  metaphysi- 
cal talents  of  the  highest  order)  as  extemporaneous 
efl'usions  of  his  pen;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  epithet  is  still  more  literally  applicable  to  bi:i 
pulpit  discourses.  It  is,  indeed,  only  thus  that  we 
can  account  for  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  vo- 
luminous remains,  when  we  recollect  that  the  au- 
thor died  at  the  age  of  forty^siz."' 

Such  were  the  great  lights  of  the  literature  of 
the  present  period.   Many  minor  names  necessu- 

1  See  ute,  p.  TH.  >  Own  Ttmai,  1.139. 

*  Dinntrntifla  on  iba  ProfKM  arphiloMgihj,  p.  49. 


rily  remain  unnoticed,  such  as  John  BnoyaD,  the 
author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  moat  interest- 
ing of  allegories,  and  of  various  other  religions 
works;  Isaac  Walton,  the  mild-oatured  angler  and 
biographer;  Sir  William  Temple,  the  lively,  agree- 
able, and  well-informed  essayist  and  memoirist,  &c. 
But  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  extend  our  ac- 
count ;  and  the  same  reason  compels  ns  to  defer,  till 
the  next  Book,  the  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  the 
mathematical  and  |diysieal  sdeaces  in  England  dor* 
ing  the  seventeenth  eentnry. 

The  history  of  the  fine  arts  during  the  present 
period  may  be  dismissed  with  a  very  short  notice. 
The  important  architectural  era  which  was  opened 
by  the  great  fire  of  London,  and  illnatrated  by  the 
genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  may  be  referred 
more  properly  to  the  ensuing  period  to  which  the 
greatest  works  of  that  distinguished  architect  be- 
long ;  and,  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  branches  of 
painting,  there  is  little  room  for  comment  io  treat- 
ing of  a  dependent  school  dnrfog  a  period  of  general 
mediocrity.  In  Italy,  the  silver  age  of  art  was  on 
the  wane.  Facility  in  compoution  and  readiness  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  art,  were  almost  the  only 
qualifications  inherited  from  the  master-apiiits  of 
die  great  schools  of  painting  by  their  sueeessors, 
who  decorated  the  churches  and  palacea  of  Italy 
with  the  uaretricions  productions  at  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  it  Btrongl|y  marb  the  pottntioB 
of  taste  at  the  foantain-head,  that  snch  painten  aa 
D'Arpino  and  Luca  Giordano  were  aa  highly  es- 
teemed in  their  own  day  as  Titian,  Rafiwlle,  and 
Michel  Angelo.  Encouragement  was  still  abuodant, 
but  quality  waa  absorbed  in  quantity,  and  the  labor 
of  study  was  not  to  be  expected  from  artists  who 
could  satisfy  the  popular  expectation  without  it.  In 
this  state  of  the  art  the  French  achool  was  enidiled 
to  raise  itself  into  comparative  eminenee,  diongh  not 
with  success  equal  to  its  ambition. 

It  would  be  but  a  useless  repetition  to  offer  in  this 
place  any  remark  upon  the  effects  of  French  influ- 
ence in  the  court  of  Charles  II.  It  operated  no 
less  upon  tile  arts  than  upon  politics  and  KteratDre; 
and  the  encouragement  a^nded  to  the  higher 
branches  of  painting  by  the  king  was  limited  to  the 
imitation  of  Louis  XIV.,  not  in  the  enlightensd  pat- 
ronage which  sought  and  rewarded  the  native  tal- 
ent of  Charles  Le  Brun,  but  in  covering  the  wdls 
and  ceiling  of  Windsor  with  the  same  jumble  of 
history,  mythology,  and  allegory  which  pervades 
the  works  of  the  great  French  painter  (great  with 
all  his  faults  and  sins  against  good  taste)  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

For  this  purpose,  Charles  invited  to  England  An- 
tonio Verrio,  a  Neapolitao  by  birth,  but  settled  iu 
France,  and  known  by  some  public  works  executed 
lit  Thoulouse.  "  An  excellent  painter,"  says  Wal- 
pole,  for  the  sort  of  subjects  on  which  he  was  em* 
ployed ;  that  is,  witiioat  much  invention,  and  widi 
less  taste,  his  exuberant  pencil  was  ready  at  pour- 
ing out  gods,  goddesses,  kings,  emperors,  and  tri- 
umphs over  those  public  surfoces  on  which  the  eye 
never  rests  long  enough  to  criticise,  and  where  we 
should  be  aany  to  placo  the  works  of  a  better  mas- 
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ter — I  nflBD  ceiliagt  and  Btair-caies.  The  New 
Tettament  and  the  RomaD  history  cost  him  noth- 
iDgbutnltim-Diuioe;  that  sod  marble  columoa  and 
marble  itepa  he  nerer  apared."  Happily  as  this 
passage  describes  ihe  style,  not  only  of  Verrio,  but 
of  the  whole  class  of  artists  to  which  be  belongs, 
tbe  writer  is  moat  unjust,  iu  this  aad  other  obser- 
vatiooa  of  similar  tendeocy,  in  the  disposition  he 
sbowB  to  pass  a  aweeping  coDdemaatioD  on  a  mode 
of  applying  the  art  of  painting  which  had  not  only 
exercised  but  called  forth  tbe  talents  of  the  greatest 
Itatian  mastera,  and  aBtabltsbed  the  sublimest  mon- 
uments of  their  fame.  It  was  of  good  augury  for 
Koglaod  that  a  day  had  arrived  for  appreciating  and 
patroaizing  the  arts  in  its  most  imposing  costume 
of  graodeur;  but  that  dsy  had  been  fatally  retarded 
BDtil  historiod  painting,  as  we  were  now  obliged  to  re- 
cehre  it.  had  eontraeted  an  inseparable  alliance  with 
bad  taste,  and  its  employmeot  aa  •>  the  handmaid  of 
architecture"  had  degenerated  into  an  ^nse.  Such 
is  the  decoration  of  the  saloon  at  Montague  House 
(the  British  Museum),  one  of  the  few  works  of 
tbis  class  spared  by  time  and  neglect  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  refer  the  reader,  where  tbe  pencil  strays 
beyond  its  legitimate  office  to  create  a  heavy  mass 
of  columns  and  entablatures,  to  tbe  total  exclusion 
of  the  art  of  the  sculptor  and  architect.  Unsupport- 
ed by  any  original  talent  to  atone  for  tbe  defects 
with  which  it  had  been  loaded  in  the  French  school, 
it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  grand  style 
uf  painting  in  England  should  have  ended,  aa  it  be- 
gan, in  a  caprice  of  fashion,  which,  during  its  prev- 
alence could  blind  even  the  accomplished  Evelyn  to 
bestow  hia  unqualified  praise  on  the  prodoetiona  of 
a  Verrio. 

The  moat  impratant  of  Verrio'a  worka  at  Wind- 
sor— the  deoorationa  of  St.  George's  Hall  and  the 
Cbapel — were  mercilessly  destroyed  in  the  late 
alterations;  but  some  of  his  ceilings  remain.  There 
is  also  much  by  his  band  at  Burleigh  and  Chats- 
worth.  He  lived  till  1707;  but  at  tbe  Kevolution, 
being  a  Kealoas  papist,  he  refused  all  employment 
under  King  William.  He  at  length  consented  to 
paint  at  Hampton  Court,  where,  among  other 
thinga,  be  executed  the  stair-case,  <>aa  ill,"  saya 
Walpole,  "  aa  if  be  had  spoiled  it  on  principle." 

That  the  mediocrity  of  the  fashionable  foreign 
artist  enabled  several  English  punters  to  obtain 
notice  and  employment  in  the  same  department  a 
a  circnmataoce  which,  in  a  better  age,  might  have 
operated  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  native  art; 
bat,  under  the  inflneoce  of  tbe  canaes  already  al- 
luded to,  the  opportunity  failed  to  produce  any  per- 
manent result.  The  works  of  all  who  followed  in 
Ihe  footsteps  of  Verrio  and  tbe  French  school  have 
been  abandoned  to  indiscriminiite  neglect,  and  their 
names  (with  one  eminent  exception  belonging  to  the 
aext  period)  may  be  passed  over  rapidly.  Among 
tbe  numerous  foreign  painters  whom  tbe  success  of 
Verrio  attracted  to  England,  the  most  diatiuguiahed 
were  Jacques  Roossoan  and  Charles  de  la  Fosse, 
who  came  over  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  to  assist  in 
Ihe  decorationa  o(  Montague  House,  to  which  ref- 
t-roDce  fans  just  been  made.   The  ktter  executed 


the  paintinga  in  the  dome  of  the  luvalides,  and  10 
accounted  (no  very  hi^  praise)  one  of  the  best  col- 
oriata  of  the  French  achool.  Among  the  native 
painters  of  this  claas  may  be  mentioned  Isaac  Ful- 
ler, who  had  studied  In  Fimnee,  and  appears  to  bare 
been  a  respectable  artist.  A  relic  of  his  pencil  still 
remains  in  the  dome  of  St.  Mary  Abchurcb  in  tbe 
city  of  London.  Watpole  mentions  some  extensive 
works  on  which  be  was  employed  in  the  great  tav- 
erns. John  Freemsn  is  recorded  as  a  rival  of  Ful- 
ler. He  painted  scenes  for  the  theater.  What- 
ever may  be  the  absolute  merits  of  these  artists,  they 
eujf^ed  a  reputation  in  their  day;  and  that  they 
were  thus  engaged  would  aeem  to  imply  more  of  a 
popular  feeling  for  art  than  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  period.  Robert  Streater  was  aj^inted  to 
tbe  office  of  sergeant  painter  to  the  king  upon  tbe 
Restoration.  He  executed  many  painted  ceHinga, 
of  which  that  of  the  theater  at  Oxfbrd  is  a  favorable 
apecimen  of  his  talents.  He  waa  an  artist  of  un- 
doubted abilily.  and  attempted  every  atyle,  from 
history  to  still  life,  with  a  certain  degree  of  success. 

In  portrait-painting,  the  reign  of  Charlea  II.  waa 
illnatrated  by  tbe  works  of  Sir  Peter  Leiy.  This 
artist,  the  most  distinguished  portrait-painter  of 
his  time,  was  a  native  of  Westphalia.  'He  came 
to  England  in  1643,  and,  aeeiog  the  works  of  Van- 
dyke, his  emulation  was  roused,  and  he  quitted  bis 
former  atyle  and  subjects,  which  were  landscapes 
and  small  histories,  and  gave  himself  entirely  to 
portraits,  in  imitation  of  that  great  maater,  to  whose 
preeminent  station  m  fite  arts  he  became  the  legiti- 
mate successor  at  Ute  Restoration. 

LeIy  was  formed  for  the  court  of  Charlea  11, 
In  the  delicacy  and  softneas  of  hia  flesh  be  perhaps 
excels  Vandyke;  but  be  is  greatly  bis  inferior  In 
the  higher  qualities  of  art.  •*  If  in  nothing  but  sim- 
plicity," to  use  again  the  apt  critical  language  of 
Walpole,  he  falls  short  of  his  model,  as  Statiua  or 
Claudian  did  of  Virgil.  LeIy  supplied  the  want  of 
taste  with  clinquant.  Hia  nympha  trail  fringes  and 
embroidery  through  meadows  and  purling  streams. 
Add,  that  Vandyke's  habits  are  those  of  tbe  times ; 
Lely's,  a  sort  of  fantastic  nightgown  fastened  with  a 
single  pin.  Tbe  latter  was,  in  troth,  the  ladies' 
painter;  and.  whether  the  age  improved  in  beauty 
or  flattery,  Lely's  women  are  certainly  handsomer 
than  those  of  Vandyke— they  please  as  much  as 
they  are  evidenUy  meant  to  pleaaa :  be  caught  the 
reigning  character,  and 

— —  OB  airinuiMl  cuvai  rtoto 
Tbt  ileanr  tr»  Ibat  ipoka  Um  iwliiii  aooL 

Lely,  in  short,  wm  a  mannerist :  whoever  sat  be- 
fore him.  the  model  was  in  hia  own  mind,  and  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  aac- 
rifice  likeness  to  tbe  peculiar  expression  which  he 
conceived  to  be  graceful.  Hence  it  arises  thnt  his 
worka  are  less  unequal  than  those  of  Vandyke, 
and,  if  be  never  falls  much  below  his  general  level, 
he  never  excels  himself  in  any  striking  work.  An 
anecdote  is  recorded  of  him  which  does  equal  cred- 
it to  bis  candor  and  his  knowledge  of  art : — A  noble- 
man is  said  to  have  addressed  him, "  How  came  you. 
Sir  Poter,  to  hare  so  great  a  reputation  1  You 
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know  that  1  know  you  are  no  great  paiDter."  My 
lord,"  replied  Leiy,  "  I  koow  that  I  am  not,  but  I 
am  the  beat  yon  have." 

The  raperior  talent  of  Sir  Peter  Leiy  la  snf- 
ficiently  attaated  by  the  namber  and  merit  of  co- 
temporary  portrait-imiDten  who  meaaured  tfaem- 
aehres  by  bia  atandard.  The  example  of  VaDdybe 
had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  onr  natiTe  artiata ; 
but  it  ia  a  misfortune  of  art  to  be  dependent  on 
fashion,  and  the  affected  attitudes  and  fluttering 
draperies  of  Leiy  seem  to  hfl¥e  been  obligatory 
□poo  all  who  aspired  to  be  his  rivBls.  Pepys,  in 
his  Diary,  says,  upon  sitting  for  his  portrait  to 
Hayla,  "I  do  almost  break  my  neck  looking  over 
my  shoulder  to  make  the  posture  for  him  to  work 
by."  And  again — To  Hayls's,  and  there  did  sit 
till  almost  dark  upon  working  roy  gown,  which  I 
hired  to  be  drawn  in,  an  Indian  gown."  Hnyls, 
however,  was  an  excellent  psinteri  and  copied  Van- 
dyke with  great  ancceaa.  Michael  Wright  was  a 
Scotchman.  He  was  chosen,  upon  Leiy  declining 
the  eommiaaion,  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  judges 
in  the  (xuildhall  of  London,  where  they  are  still 
preserved  in  the  city  collection.  Hia  portrait  of 
Lacy,  the  actor,  in  three  characters,  at  Windsor, 
is  a  picture  of  do  common  degree  of  excellence. 
Henry  Anderton  was  a  pupil  of  Streater.  He 
afterward  studied  in  Italy,  nod,  on  hia  return,  paint- 
ed portraits  in  a  style  which  interfered  with  the 
practice  of  Leiy  himself.  With  the  names  of 
Thomas  Flutman,  a  respectable  painter,  though 
better  known  as  a  poet,  and  John  Greenhill,  who 
was  the  most  promising  pupil  of  Leiy,  but  died 
young,  the  present  list  of  English  painters  may  be 
concluded.  From  a  swann  of  foreigners,  who 
flourished  here  during  the  same  period,  we  may 
select  the  names  of  Henry  Unscar,  James  Hnys-. 
man,  and  Gerard  Snest,  all  excellent  portrait-paint- 
erst  and  rivals  of  Leiy.  Netscher  visited  Eng- 
land for  a  short  time  only.  Sanman,  a  Dutch 
paioter,  executed  the  portraits  of  the  founders  in 
the  gallery  at  Oxford.  Philip  Duval  was  a  pupil 
of  Le  Brun.  They  were  all  surpassed  by  Will- 
iam Wissing,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  who  came 
into  vogue  at  the  death  of  Leiy,  in  1680,  and  dis- 
puted the  vacant  throne  with  Knelier,  then  fast 
rising  into  reputation ;  but  his  deathi  in  1687*  left 
the  tatter  without  a  competitor. 

Paintings  of  still  life  were  as  much  in  fashion 
as  portraits.  Pepys,  who  looked  at  every  thing 
with  courtly  eyes,  speakiag  of  the  incomparable 
pictures  he  saw  in  tlie  king's  closet  at  Whitehall, 
where  the  remains  of  the  magnificent  collection  of 
Charles  I.  had  been  reunited,  particularizes,  aa  most 
worth/  of  notice,  "a  book  upon  a  desk,  which  I 
durst  have  sworn  waa  a  real  book."  Several  em- 
inent Dntnh  paintera  in  this  style — Vanaoon,  Hoog- 
slraaten,  Roestraten,  and  Varelat — ^fonnd  euconrage- 
oient  at  die  court  of  Charles  IT.  Few  artists  have 
ever  equaled  Varelst  as  a  Hower-painteri  He 
was  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
encouraged  him  to  attempt  portraits;  and,  such  is 
The  influence  of  fashion,  be  obtained  extensive  em- 
ployment and  high  prices  in  a  style  for  which  he 


was  totally  unfitted,  to  the  great  disgust  of  Leiy. 
To  these  namea  may  be  added  Abraham  Hondioa, 
the  animal-painter;  the  laodscape-paioters.  Danker, 
Vosterman,  and  Oriffiera ;  Lankrink,  who  painted 
the  landscapes  for  Sir  Peter  Lely'a  backgrounds; 
andt  lastly,  the  two  Vandeveldes,  who  passed  many 
yeara  in  thia  country*  to  the  grant  honor  ef  iheir 
patrons. 

Sculpture  during  this  period  was  almost  excln- 
sively  applied  to  decoration,  and  we  find  but  two 
artists  worthy  of  record  as  having  risen  above  the 
mediocrity  which  is  a  sufficient  merit  in  that  clnsa 
of  art.  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber  was  a  native  of  Hol- 
Btein.  He  was  extensively  employed  at  Chats- 
worth,  and  executed  the  bas-relieft  on  the  London 
Monument,  end  numerous  other  works  which  bars 
fallen  into  oblivion.  His  fame  rests  upon  the  two 
figures  personifying  raving  and  melancholy  Mad- 
ness which  surmounted  the  gateway  of  the  Old 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  and  are  now  in  the  hall  of 
the  modern  building  in  St.  George's  Fields.  The 
knowledge  of  art  and  the  truth  of  expression  dis- 
played in  these  justly  celebrated  statues  place  the 
name  of  Cibber  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  leave  ns  to  regret  that  W«  have  no 
other  memorial  worthy  of  hia  genius. 

Grinling  Gibbons,  though  a  sculptor  of  a  high 
class — as  his  marble  statne  of  Charles  H.  in  tlie 
area  of  the  (late)  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  bronze 
of  his  snccessor  in  the  Privy  Garden  at  Wbitefasll. 
sufficiently  prove — is  best  known  by  his  carvings  in 
wood,  which  he  carried  to  a  perfecttoo  that  has 
never  been  equaled.  He  rivals  the  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  nature  itself  in  his  representation  of 
birds  and  flowers  In  this  material.  This  great  and 
original  genius  was  first  drawn  from  (^cority  by 
Evelyn,  who  found  him  in  a  cottage  nt  Deptford, 
carving  his  well-known  work  of  the  sbHiing  of  St. 
Stephen,  after  Tintorotto.  The  Nrcnmstnnces  of 
bis  introduction  to  the  king  are  too  characteristic  of 
court  patronage,  such  as  it  ever  was  and  is,  to  be 
omitted.  "The  king,"  says  Evelyn,  '^aaw  the 
carving  at  Sir  R.  Brown's  chamber,  and  was  as- 
tonished at  the  curiosity  of  it,  but  was  called  away 
and  sent  it  to  the  queen's  chamber.  There,  a 
French  peddling-woman,  who  used  to  bring  bau- 
bles out  of  France  for  the  ladies,  began  to  find  fault 
with  several  things  in  it,  which  she  uodenfood  n» 
more  than  an  ass  or  a  monkey.  So,  in  a  kind  of 
indignation,  I  caused  it  to  be  taken  back  and  sent 
down  to  the  cottage  again."  Cbariea,  however,  in 
whom  a  genuine  taste  for  the  arts  was  one  of  many 
good  qualities  obscured  by  indolence  and  self-indul- 
gence, WAS  sensible  of  the  merit  of  the  srtistv  He 
gave  him  an  appointment  in  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  employed  him  at  Windsor.  Bnrieigh  and 
Chatsworth  can  boart  of  a  profiision  of  bn  ex- 
quisite carvings.  He  also  executed  the  beantifid 
foliage  in  the  choir  of  St.  FauFs,  and  die  infloencf 
of  his  style  may  be  traced  in  the  woodworit  of 
many  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  churches.  Gib- 
I  bona  lived  till  1721. 

The  progress  of  engraving  during  this  period  is 
[  highly  honorable  to  English  art.    William  Faiih- 
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orne  was  undoubtedly  the  best  arttat  of  the  age. ' 
This  emiDeot  engraver,  having  drawn  the  iword 
in  the  royal  cause  duriog  the  eivil  war,  was  asaoci- 
ated  with  Hollar  in  the  noble  defeoie  of  Baaing 
House,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  remained 
some  time  in  confinement  in  London.  Being  at 
length  permitted  to  retire  to  France,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  studying  under  Nantenil,  and  formed 
a  style  peculiarly  adapted  to  portrait-engraving,  id 
which  few  artists  have  ever  equaled  him.  Avoid- 
ing the  timid  finish  of  the  French  school,  he  united 
freedom  with  softness,  and  force  with  delicacy. 
His  works,  of  which  Watpole  gives  a  catalogue  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  are  unequal,  but  his 
best  display  an  extraordinary  ciearoess  and  brill- 
iaocy.  and  are  full  of  color.  Returning  to  England 
in  IGoO,  he  opened  a  print-ahop,  and  worked  at  bia 
profession,  to  which  he  added  the  art  of  drawing  in 
crayons,  which  he  had  learned  of  Nanteuil.  This 
excellent  artist  died  in  1691.  His  life  was  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  shortened  by  his  afi9iction  for 
Ilia  son,  who  was  hia  pupil  and  an  engraver  of  merit, 
but  was  negligent,  and  died  early.  John  Filian  was 
another  of  his  scholars. 

The  other  engravers  worthy  of  mention  at  this 
period  were  principally  foreigners.  David  Loggan, 
a  Dantzicker,  said  to  be  a  pupil  of  Simon  Pass, 
engraved  views  of  the  public  buildings  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  his  works  consist  chiefly  of 
portrHits.  With  him  came  Abraham  Blooteling 
and  Gerard  Valek.  Peter  Vnnderbank  is  remark- 
able for  the  softness  of  his  style,  and  the  large  scale 
on  which  he  engraved  his  heads.  Robert  White 
was  a  pupil  of  Loggan,  and  a  very  excellent  en* 
graver  of  heads,  many  of  which  are  from  bis  own 
drawings.  He  waa  distinguished  for  hia  success  in 
likenesses.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  this 
artist's  works  are  enumerated  in  Walpole's  cata- 
logue. 

The  invention  of  mezzotint  is  an  epoch  in  the 
art  of  engraving  which  must  not  be  entirely  passed 
over — the  merit  of  the  discovery  having  long  been 
attributed  to  Prince  Rupert,  whose  pretensions 
might  be  sufficiently  borne  out  by  his  zealous  and 
successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  But, 
although  this  discovery  has  been  circumstantially 
related  as  having  occurred  to  the  prince  during  his 
exile  abroad,  from  the  accidental  observation  of  the 
pfibct  of  rust  on  a  gun-barrel  which  a  soldier  waa 
endeavoring  to  scrape  clean,  yet  more  careful  in- 
qairy  has  invalidated  his  claim,  and  carried  the 
invention  of  mezzotint  as  far  back  as  the  year  1643. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  its  intro- 
duction into  England  is  dne  to  this  accomplished 
prince,  and  that  he  applied  himself  sedulously  to 
its  improvement.  The  superior  excellence  of  our 
engravers  has  made  it  an  English  art;  and  in  fact 
it  has  never  been  practiced  with  success  in  any 
other  country. 

The  coinage  both  of  Charles  and  James  is  well 
worthy  of  notice  on  the  score  of  art.  John  and 
.losoph  Rotier,  who  were  appointed  to  the  Mint  nt 
the  Restoration,  in  consequence  of  a  promise  mntJe 
by  Charles  to  their  father,  a  Dutch  banker,  who 


bad  supplied  him  with  money,  were  excellent  med- 
alists, thongb  by  do  meana  equal  to  Simon,  whom 
they  most  unjustly  superseded.  There  was  a  third 
brother,  Philip,  who  also  worked  at  the  Hint,  and 
caused  great  scandal  by  ropresenting  tbe  Duchess 
of  Richmond  in  the  eluracter  of  Britannia  on  the 
reverse  of  a  lai^  medal  with  tbe  king's  bead.  At 
the  Revolution  John  Rotier  wns  suspected  (and 
probably  with  reason)  of  coining  money  for  the 
service  of  the  exiled  king.  Norbert  Rotier,  tbe 
son  of  John,  was  also  a  medalist,  and  shared  in  the 
public  employment. 

Among  the  earliest  measures  of  Charles  II.,  aflnr 
his  restoration,  was  the  reSstablrshinent  of  cathe- 
drals, accompanied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  a  re* 
turn  to  that  choral  service  to  which  the  music  of 
modern  ages  is  so  deeply  indebted.  Of  the  bishops, 
only  nine  out  of  six-and-twenty  survived  the  inter- 
regnum; no  diflficulty,  however,  occarrod  in  speed- 
ily filfing  the  vacant  episcopal  thrones.  But  it  was 
not  so  easy  a  task  to  replace  the  organs — whicb, 
by  an  ordinance  made  in  1644,  had  all  been  taken 
down,*  and  several  were  destroyed— or  to  collect 
again  the  organists  and  lay-vicarBf  of  whom  many 
had  been  driven  to  seek  other  means  of  subsistence, 
aome  in  their  own  country,  some  in  foreign  climes. 
The  Puritans  had  been  so  successful  in  decrying 
all  music,  except  their  own  nasal  psalm-si uging, 
that  at  the  Restoration  the  art  seemed  to  be  in  an 
almost  hopeless  state  ;  for  of  those  professors  who 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  calling,  some 
were  dead,  and  a  few  were  too  far  advanced  in 
years  to  recur  to  their  former  pursuit,  while  others 
were  unwilling  to  resume  an  occupation  which  the 
gloomy  religion  or  tbe  hypocrisy  of  the  times  bad 
compelled  them  to  relinquish. 

Tbe  first  step  toward  a  return  to  choral  aervico 
was  the  furnishing  tbe  cathedrals  with  organs.  For 
this  purpose  tbe  only  four  makers  of  any  name  who 
remained  were  actively  employed  to  repair  such  of 
the  old  instruments  as  could  be  found,  and  to  build 
new  ones.  In  the  mean  time,  musicians  of  any 
pretensions  to  eminence  were  invited  to  assist  in 
qualifying  proper  persons  for  the  duties  of  the  vari- 
ous choirs.  Of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  and 
others  on  the  musical  establishment  of  Charles  I., 
not  many  appeared  to  claim  their  former  appoint- 
ments ;  but  among  the  survivors  who  presented 
themselves  were  Dr.  Child.*  Dr.  Christopher  Gib- 
bons, Dr.  Rogers,  Dr.  Wilson,  Low.  Henry  Lnwes,' 
Bryne,  and  Captain  Cook.  Child,  Gibbons,  and  Low 
were  made  organists  of  the  Chapel-Royal.  Cook 
became  master  of  the  children,  and  to  Lawes  was 
assigned  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  cheqne.  Rogers, 
a  pleasing  composer  both  of  aacred  and  secular  mu- 
sic, was  appointed  to  the  place  of  organist  of  Eton ; 
Wilson,  author  of  some  very  agreeable  pnrt-aongs. 
or  glees,  to  a  situation  in  Westminster  Abbey;  nnd 
Bryne  waa  made  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.* 
The  two  aniversiUes  were  anxious  to  promote  the 

'  S»B  ttia  nrJuiAnrd,  at  p.  61  of  Fir^t  Part  of  Sn.lw'.ri  C")lfr. 
lion,  in  iht.  IndPK  lu  which  irr  li"t  Ihr  rhnrarWnaNr' entry.— "'f am. 
M«  SHperMiiiioM.  '  See  ante,  f.  SSI.  >  l.nd. 

•  lIaitkiF«'(  Hi«torr,  iv.  3S1. 
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Btudj  of  church  music,  and,  in  fartherBoce  of  this 
object,  a  book  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  1661,  by 
Low,  under  the  title  of  Some  Short  Directions 
for  the  Performance  of  Cathedral  Service,"  and 
reprinted  three  years  after,  with  a  preface,  atattug 
that  the  versielei  aad  responsea  given  by  him  were 
the  same  as  those  composed  by  Marbeck  at  the  Ref- 
tnrmatioD.' 

By  theae  and  other  efficient  meaanrea  the  differ- 
ent choira  in  the  kingdom  were  aooo  filled  with 
persooa  more  or  less  competent  to  the  dutiea  of  the 
church;  bat,  as  was  to  be  expectedi  the  King's 
Cbipel  took  the  lead,  and  was  distinguished  from 
all  Uie  rest,  both  by  the  great  and  acknowledged 
superiority  of  ita  officers,  and  by  the  number  of  ex- 
cellent composers  which  almost  immediately  arose 
out  of  it :  for,  so  well  were  the  children  of  the 
chapel,  or  boy-choristers,  iostrncted  in  music,  that 
some  of  them,  even  before  their  voices  had  chnnged, 
produced  anthems  which  are  still  esteemed  and  in 
use.  Pepys,  to  his  Diary,  speaks  of  a  new  anthem, 
for  five  voices,  which  he  heard  at  the  Royal  Chapel 
in  1663,  '^made  by  one  of  Captain  CoM»  boys,  a 
pretty  boy ;"  "  and  they  aay,"  he  adds,  there  are 
four  or  five  of  them  that  can  do  as  much/'' 

Cook,  to  whose  devotedness  to  the  flnties  of  his 
office  the  chnrch  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  best 
musicians,  had  been  a  chorister  in  the  chapel  of 
Charles  1.  During  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  roy- 
al army,  in  which  be  held  a  captain'a  commissioa. 
and  ever  after  retained  hia  military  title.  Pepys 
makes  favorable  mention  of  him  ns  a  singer  in  the 
King's  Chapel,  and  also  of  some  "  new  musiqoe" 
by  him,  performed  in  that  place.'  We  have  no 
means  of  judging  of  his  ability  as  a  composer,  for 
not  one  of  his  productions  is  extant :'  we  can  only 
estimate  his  merit  by  that  of  bis  pupils,  whose  works 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  their  master  must  have  pos- 
sessed great  Imowledge  of  his  art,  and  no  less  skill 
and  zeal  ib  communicating  it.  Among  those  who 
received  their  musical  education  in  the  Chapel-Roy- 
al under  Cook,  it  would  he  an  act  of  injustice  to  him 
not  to  name  Pelham  Humphrey,  Michael  Wise, 
John  Btow,  and  Henry  Furcell. 

Pelham  Humphrey  composed  anthems  for  the 
Chapel-Royal  while  a  boy  in  the  choir.  Thia  early 
manifestation  of  genius  induced  Charles  II.  to  send 
htm  to  Paris,  to  study  nnder  the  celebrated  Lnlli, 
and  on  his  rotara  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of 
the  chapel.  On  the  death  of  his  master.  Captain 
Cook,  he  succeeded  him,  but  lived  only  two  years 
to  enjoy  his  office.  In  Dr.  Boyce's  Collection  are 
several  anthems  by  Humphrey ;  besides  which  he 
contributed  much  to  the  secular  publications  of  the 
day.  Michael  Wise,  whose  anthems  are  stilt  the 
delight  of  all  who  have  any  taste  for  English  churcli 
music,  became  organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  soon 
after  quitting  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  returned  to  the 
latter  as  one  of  the  gentlemen.  He  was  a  favorite 
of  Charles  U. ;  but  in  one  of  the  royal  progresses 

>  ITawUn*,  IT.  348.  See  kIio  utt,  p.  $M.  *  Diiir.  >■  M. 

*  Iliid^  p.  169.  Eveljii,  in  hit  Memoir*,  my  that  Captain  Cuok 
WM  cKMned  tfaa  ItHt  mif*r,  m.hn  the  IuIim  in«DneT,  oT  Hf  in 
Eogland.  He  eueituiied  ui  with  hi*  Toica  and  thMrbo.''-^.  IM. 


offended  the  king  by  an  act  of  iodiscretiDn,  and  was 
for  a  time  suspended  from  his  office.  Genios  and 
prudence  are  not  always  in  alliance ;  and  tbia  very 
elegant  composer  lost  his  life  in  a  street-qaarrel  in 
1687.  John  Blow,  on  whom  Archbishop  Sancroft 
conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  was  one 
of  the  boy-composers  alluded  to  by  Pepys.  He 
aoon  obtained  appointmeots  in  the  Royal  Chapel  as 
gentleman,  master  of  the  children,  and  composer. 
He  was  also  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
compoMtions,  berth  for  the  chnreh  and  chamber,  are 
very  nnmeroos ;  some  few  of  the  former  are  ngsr- 
ooa,  dignified,  and  original;  the  rest  are  harsh,  and, 
though  labored,  often  ineorrect  He  pnblisfaed  a 
volume  of  secular  music  under  the  title  of  Amphim 
Anglieus,  in  whreh  are  a  aoog  and  a  duet  that  still 
are  heard  with  pleasure.'  Except  these,  its  con- 
tents are  now  forgotten.  Blow,  however,  like  his 
master,  had  many  pupils  in  the  King's  Chapel  who 
soon  distinguished  themselves  by  tiieir  talents,  and 
to  those  much  of  the  reputation  of  their  teacher 
must  be  ascribed. 

The  works  of  Henry  Purcefl  form  a  part  of  our 
national  wealth :  they  far  surpass  every  thing  of 
the  kind  that  England  had  before  produced,  and 
several  of  them  yet  continue  unrivaled  by  any  mu- 
sician of  British  birth.  Indeed,  when  compared 
with  the  cotemporaaeons  productions  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  Dr.  Barney  does  not  besitate 
to  consider  Purcell's  superior  to  all — to  those  of 
Carissimii  Stradelbi,  Alessaudro  Scarbitti,  Keiser, 
Lulli,  and  Rameau.*  But  the  historian  might  have 
gone  further  without  risking  his  critical  credit,  aod 
have  included  every  composer  who  preceded  our 
countryman,  aa  well  as  those  of  hia  own  time  ;  for, 
••take  him  for  all  in  all,"  he  had  no  equal  up  to  the 
period  of  his  decease.  Much  of  his  sacred  mnsic 
reaches  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence,  especial- 
ly his  grand  T«  Deum  and  Jubilate,  aa  well  as  some 
anthems  printed  in  Boyce's  collection ;  but  hia  great 
power  is  shown  in  his  secular  compositions,  partic- 
ularly those  for  the  theater,  which  displsy  an  origi- 
nality in  design,  an  energy  and  tenderness  in  ex- 
pression, and  a  beauty  in  eflbct^  which  are  aa  much 
the  admiration  of  modem  connoisseiiri  as  they  were 
of  those  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centniy. 
Purcell's  nmsic,  however,  wss  not  faoltlesa ;  bat  lus 
errors  were  those  of  Uie  age  in  which  he  Ured,  aod 
he  was  probably  led  into  them  by  submission  to  cus- 
tom, the  influence  of  which  few  have  the  courage 
to  defy.  This  great  genius  was  born  in  Westmin- 
ster, in  1658.  His  father  was  one  of  the  gentie- 
men  of  the  Chapel-Koyal,  in  which  school  Henry 
was,  as  before  stated,  educated.'   At  the  early  age 

t  The  aMwlaaettoWftller'awonle,  "It  ii  not  that  I ln« ]wt  Im 
BDd  18  repnbliahed  hi  the  tint  toL  of  tha  Ma^icBl  Librarj.  Th«  dart 
"  Oot  perjand  maa."  from  nairicfc'i  Heepanilrt,  otifipated  ia  the  tel- 
lowiB|[  ciicanutance ! — Charlei  II.  Bdmired  ■  duel  bf  Cariew'su,  ead 
■■ked  Blow  if  be  coald  imiuiti  it  t  The  yovng  mniidaB  mcideMljr  aa- 
awered  that  be  wuuU  Xrj ;  and  produced,  in  the  aaow  BMuar*  and 
kejr,  the  bofnUm  oompnrilioii  In  qneetiaSp-^ee  UawkiaB,  ir.  448. 

■  Hiet.of  Knie,  fii.  US. 

■  It  aeema  paet  all  duubt  that  Poroell  warn  indoMod  to  Captaia  Cask 
for  hii  muaical  tdBcation  ;  thoiii^h  to  Dr.  Blow,  from  whoa  be  ncaind 
a  few  leMoai,  the  merit  irf  tnMraciiag  him  ha*  noet  oafairl;  been 
uenbod. 
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of  eigbtesD  he  was  mndo  orgaoist  of  Westmraster ' 
Abbey,  and  six  years  after  wai  appointed  to  the 
ume  aitaati(A  id  the  King*8  Chapel.  He  died  in ' 
1695,  io  fats  thirty-BereDth  year,  and  was  interred 
in  the  north  transept  of  tliA  abbey,  where  a  tablet 
to  faia  memoiy,  wi^  the  well-known  inseriptioo  at- 
tributed to  Diydea,  was  placed  by  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Howard. 

Whether  arising  from  a  teste  for  superior  har- 
mony, or  from  an  anti'pnritan  spirit,  it  is  impoeaible 
DOW  to  determine,  but  it  clearly  appears  that  cathe- 
dral music  was  in  high  favor  with  the  educated 
and  upper  classes  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration. 
Both  Evelyn  and  Pepys  seem  to  have  been  con- 
slBot  attendants  at  Whitehsll  Chapel — at  that  time 
the  Chapel-Royal — which  Charles  regularly  fre- 
qaeutedt  who  certainly  gave  great  enconragement 
to  the  composers  on  the  establishment,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  aspired  to  what  then  was  an  hooora- 
Ue  and  comparatively  profitable  appointment.  But 
the  king's  p^f«diIeetion  for  French  euBtoms  was  ap- 
parent even  in  his  place  of  worship :  be  there  intro- 
duced his  band  of  twenty-fbnr  violins,  modeled  after 
that  of  Louis  XIV^  diongh  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that,  from  some  eanse  unexplained,  he  soon 
withdrew  them.'  Evelyn  speaks  in  angry  terms  of 
this  royal  attempt  In  his  Diary,  under  date  De- 
cember 21,  1662,  he  says  that  at  the  Chapel-Royal, 
••instead  of  the  ancient,  grave,  and  solenra  wind- 
music  accompanying  the  organ,  was  introduced  a 
concert  of  twenty-four  violins  between  every  pause, 
after  the  French  fHDtastical  light  way.  better  suit- 
ing a  tavern  or  a  play-house  ^n  a  church.  This 
was  the  first  time  of  change ;  and  now  we  heard 
DO  more  the  cornet,  which  gave  life  to  the  organ, 
that  iDStrnment  quite  left  off,  in  which  the  English 
were  so  ■kiUfnl."'  At  that  time,  says  Hawkins, 
it  wu  very  common  for  persons  of  rank  to  resort, 
in  the  afternoon,  to  8t<  Faol's,  to  hear  the  service, 
particularly  the  anthem ;  and  to  attend  a  lady  thith- 
er waa  aataemed  as.  much  an  act  of  politeness  as  it 
wonM  be  now  to  lead  her  to  the  opera.***  The 
brave  Admiral  Edward  Montague,  first  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, who  so  heroically  tost  his  life  in  the  great 
naval  engagement  at  Solebay,  in  1672,  was  a  com- 
poser of  church  music.  Pepys  mentions,  in  terms 
of  praise,  an  anthem  by  this  gallant  officer,  written 
for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  in  1663:*  and  we 
shall  presenUy  show  that  other  noblemen,  hi<  co- 
temporaries,  were  deeply  learned  in  the  science  of 
music. 

The  efforts  made  to  raise  the  art  from  its  fallen 
state  were  not  confined  to  the  music  of  the  church. 
At  Oxford  an  association  was  formed  of  many  of  the 
heads  of  houses,  folbws  and  others,  to  promote  the 
study  and  practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  harmo- 
ny in  the  universi^ :  the  mnstc-school  was  refur> 
nished  mtix  a  new  organ,  harpsichord,  and  violins, 
together  with  the  works,  io  manuscript,  of  the  best 
composers.*   In  London,  the  first  assembly  deserv- 

'  This  bud  wu  not  whollj  oompoaeil  oT  »iaHiu,  u  tha  titia  wouU 
)aa4  na  to  aappoaa,  but  bad  a  dua  proportion  of  violoa  and  buH.  It 
gave  ria*  la  Ton  D'Urfej'a  nng,  "  Fonr-and-lwentj  Sddlen  all  in  a  | 
1  Menoin,  i.  190.  ■  Hiatofy,  n.  a»,  twta 


•  Hswkiu,  if.  437. 


ing  the  name  of  a  concert  was  of  a  «aost  remarkable 
kind,  having  been  projected  and  established  by  a 
person  of  the  lowest  class,  in  ■  remote  part  of  the 
town,  diflkult  of  access,  unfit  for  the  resort  of  per- 
sona of  condition,  and  io  a  room  that  scarcely  afford- 
ed them  decent  aeeommodatiou  when  they  had 
escaped  the  dangers  of  readiing  H.  It  waa  in  the 
dwelling  of  Thomas  Britton — one  who  gained  a 
livelihood  by  selling  about  the  streets  small-coBl, 
which  he  carried  in  a  sack  on  hii  back — that  a 
periodical  performance  of  music  in  parts  took  place, 
to  which  were  invited  people  of  the  firat  conse- 
quence. The  house  was  in  Aylesbury-street, 
Clerkenwell;  the  room  of  performance  was  over 
the  coal-shop ;  and,  strange  to  tell !  Tom  Britton'a 
concert  was  the  weekly  resort  of  the  old,  the  young, 
the  gay,  and  the  fair,  of  all  ranks,  including  the 
highest  order  of  nobility."'  Music-houses  were 
soon  opened  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
bnt  chiefly  in  the  east.  Among  these  was  Sadler's 
Wells,  which,  rebuilt,  and  io  a  very  different  form, 
atill  resounds  with  song. 

One  fif  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  Ree- 
toration  was  the  opening  of  the  theaters,  where 
music  in  various  shapesi  always  formed  a  part  of 
the  performRDce.  Purcell'sadmirablecompositioos, 
however,  did  not  grace  the  stage  till  after  the  Rev< 
olution ;  but  Matthew  Lock's  music  to  Macbeth,  as 
the  tragedy  was  altered  by  Davenant,  was  pro- 
duced in  1674.  Of  this,  considering  the  state  of 
the  orchestra  at  the  time  it  was  written,  we  can 
sesrcely  speak  too  highly;  the  irrefragable  proof  of 
its  intrinsic  merit  is  that,  through  all  the  fluctua^ 
tions  of  taste,  dnripg  so  long  a  period,  it  has  never 
lost  its  power  to  please,  and  is  as  fresh  and  charm- 
ing to  the  present  age  as  to  that  which  witnessed 
its  birth.  Lock  wrote  the  music  for  the  public  en- 
try of  Charles  H.,  to  whom  he  became  the  con- 
poser  in  ordinary,  io  which  capaci^  he  produced  a 
service  and  some  few  anthems.  He  also  composed 
the  music  to  Shadwell's  opera,  Psyefte;  and  his 
name  appears  to  many  songs,  ice.,  ia  the  collections 
of  the  day.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  roan  of  so 
much  genius  should  have  put  himself  forward  as  the 
principal  antagonist  of  a  clever  and  feasible  plan 
proposed  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Salmon,  M.A., 
a  good  mathematician,  and  among  the  original  con- 
tributors to  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Society, 
for  reducing  the  clefs  to  one— an  improvement  of 
incalculable  value,  had  it  been  adopted  at  the  time, 
but  which  was  too  successfully  opposed  by  blind 
prejudice  and  narrow-mindedness.  Lock  com- 
menced life  as  a  Protestant,  but  became  a  convert 
to  the  Romish  communion ;  was  then  appointed  or- 
ganist to  Catherine  of  Portugal,  consort  of  Charles ; 
and  died  a  papbt  in  1677. 

On  tbe  death  of  Laniere,"  who  lived  some  years 

t  HawkiM,  W.  ITS.  At  Own  cmenta  Dr.  Papaseh,  ud  Awiwnlly 
Handal,  p^ayad  tha  haip^honl ;  Mr.  NswUer,  acoooaiaat-ianaral  of 
tba  Eicjaa,  Hngbaa  lha  poet,  Woolacton  tha  paintar,  and  nany  utlrn 
amataun,  wara  uaaag  tha  parfomMra.  Walpola,  iu  kit  Antcioitt  ^ 
Painling,  mjt  that  Briltos  taltarlr  took  monaj  fnm  hn  nsitota ;  but 
Sir  John  Hawkina,  on  tba  attthonirof  "avarjr  ucirat  pen  cm  maw 
Uting"  (in  I77S),  daoiat  this  mat  siMqiiiTOcallj. 

•  Sm  snu,  f,  m. 
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after  tbe  Restoration,  Lock  received  the  appotnt- 
raent  of  director  of  the  king's  inusic,  with  a  eukry 
of  £200;  and  in  this  office  h6  was  succeeded  by 
Cambert,  a  French  composer,  who  produced  bo 
English  opera,  and  introduced  some  improvetnenta 
ID  violin  music.  He  was  followed  by  Lewis  Gra- 
bnt,  aiao  a  French  musician,  who  set  Dryden's  Al- 
bion and  Albaniua,  and  in  the  poet's  preface  is 
much  complimented.  This  piece,  a  satire  on  Lord 
Shaftesbary,  ftiled,  because,  Dowoes  tells  us,  it 
was  broaght  oat  on  the  very  day  wbao  the  Dnke 
of  Monmontli  landed  in  the  wast.*  But  an  inapee- 
tion  of  the  printed  acore  of  the  open  is  alone  aaffi- 
cient  to  accouot  for  its  ill  aocceas.' 

Toward  the  cloae  of  Charles's  reign  whatever 
was  French  became  unpopular,  the  music  of  that 
nation  amoDg  other  things,  and  the  productions  of 
Italy  began  to  be  fashionable.  Roger  North,  in  a 
manuscript  Memoir  of  Music,  speaks  at  large  of  an 
Italian,  Nicola  Matteis,  >*Bn  excellent  musician,  who 
performed  wonderfully  on  the  violin,"  and  who 
aeems,  by  his  example  and  publicatioos,  to  have 
much  improved  Uie  practice  of  that  instmment  in 
this  country. 

Charles  II.  had  some  knowledge  of  music.  Sir 
J.  Hawkins  teils  ua  that  »  He  UDderatood  the  notes, 
ud  sang — to  nse  the  expression  of  one  who  bad 
often  sung  with  him — a  plump  bate.  In  a  letter  to 
Bennet,  afterward'Earl  of  Arlingtoo,  dated  Bruges, 
1655,  he  aays,  Pray  get  me  pricked  down  as  many 
corrantB  and  sarrabands  and  other  little  dsncea  as 
you  can,  and  bring  them  down  with  you.  for  I  have 
got  a  small  fiddler  that  does  not  play  ill  on  the  fid- 
dle."^ From  this  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  his 
taste  in  music  was  not  of  a  very  refined  description. 
But  many  of  the  nobility  during  iiis  reign  were 
skillful  in  the  art,  and  some  very  learned  in  the 
science.  Among  these  Sir  Francis  North,  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  subsequently 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  published  "A  Philo- 
sophicnl  GsBsy  of  Music,  1677."  a  work  which  just- 
ly entitles  him  to  be  considered  as  tbe  father  of  mu- 
sical philosophy  in  England.  It  woold  appear  that 
his  delineation  of  the  hnrmonical  vibrations  of 
strings  was  adapted  by  Euler,  in  bis  Tentamen  no- 
va tkeorx  Mutiea*  His  brother,  Roger  North, 
above  mentioned,  says  that  he  bad  •*  an  exquisite 
hand  on  tbe  lyra  and  bass-viol,  and  sang  any  thing 
at  sight:  that  he  turned  composer,  and  from  raw 
beginnings  advanced  so  fiir  as  to  complete  divers 
concertos  of  two  and  three  parts,"  &c.* 

Lord  Brouncker,  the  first  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  translated  and  published,  in  1633,  Bes- 
cartes's  Mutteee  Compendium,  "  with  necessary  and 
judicious  aniraadversioDi  thereon,"  the  latter  dis- 

1  Rouiut  An^licanai,  bjr  Downni. 

>  Pepyi  inji,  in  hii  D1BT7,  Oct.  1,  IMT,  "At  Whitehall,  in  bnuded 
^1lery,  hainl  M.  Gribu'i  Song  upon  Pcun ;  but.  Owl  futf  ive  m« '.  I 
Dcver  woa  so  littir  plcwed  with  n  concert  of  m»lp  ia  mj  lib." — ii.  134. 

*  HawkiDa'i  Biit.,  i*.  SSft,  note. 

«  Life  of  the  RiKht  Hononble  Pitacfi  North,  Ac,  Ac,  by  tha  Bon. 
Roger  Nurth,  vol.  i. 


playing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  geo- 
metrically considered,  and  correcting  some  of  tbe 
erroneous  views  of  tbe  French  philosopher.  Tbe 
preface  to  this  work,  in  the  form  of  su  address  from 
'•The  Stationer  to  tbe  ingenious  Reader,"  is  a  lit' 
erary  curiosity.  The  writer's  aotion  of  tbe  qualifi- 
cations of  a  "  complete  musician"  never  has  been 
and  never  can  be  realized. 

Marsh,  bishop  of  Ferns,  and  afterward  archbrafa- 
op  of  Armagh,  was  one  of  the  first  to  treat  the 
theory  of  acoustics  methodically.^  Anthony  Wood 
aays  ^t  be  was  well  skilled  in  the  practical  part  of 
music,  and,  while  principal  of  Albao  HaU,  bad  week- 
ly concerts  in.his  apartments.' 

The  eminent  mathematician,  John  'WalBs,  D.D.. 
a  king's  chaplain,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  tbe 
Royal  Society,  published,  in  1682,  an  edition  of 
Ptolemy's  Harmonics,  with  notes  and  a  very  learn- 
ed appendix,  in  which  ancient  and  modern  masic 
are  compared,  and  the  near  resemblance  of  (be 
modes  and  scales  is  clearly  demonstrated.  He 
WHS  also  tbe  author  of  many  papers,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  on  musical  subjects.  Jidin 
Birchenshs,^  Thomas  Mace,*  Christopher  Simpson.* 
and  John  Playford,*  also  published  practical  treatises 
on  the  art,  which  contribnted  to  ita  improvement  in 
this  conotiy. 

The  popular  En^lsh  songs,  ballads,  of  this 
period  ore  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  cotemporary 
productiona  of  any  foreign  country,  while  some  few 
of  them  possess  never-fading  beauties;'  thoogh, 
from  the  return  of  the  ••Frenchified  Charles"  up  to 
the  Revolution  (and  indeed  long  after),  the  tide  of 
fashion  set  strong  against  tbe  productiona  of  British 
composers.  Our  national  anthem,  as  it  is  called, 
•'  God  save  the  King,"  had  its  birth,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.;*  and  tbe  air 
>' Liiliburlero,"  which  Bishop  Burnet  ssys  ••the 
whole  army  and  all  the  people,  both  in  city  and 
country,  were  perpetuaUy  singing,"'  is  still  a  favor- 
ite with  the  multitude,  though  the  original  woMs 
are  forgotten,  and  all  political  feelings  connected 
with  it  died  away  soon  after  James's  abdication. 

James  II.  was  too  much  abaorbed  in  his  aibitiary 
and  religious  designa  to  have  either  leisure  or  incli- 
nation to  think  of  the  fine  arts;  mnoic,  therefore, 
continued  stationary  daring  his  brief  reign,  and  until 
the  settlement  of  public  aflhirs  after  Uie  Revelation 
restored  tranquillity  to  the  public  mind. 

>  Phil.  Tnuii.,  1684,  liv,  471.  *  Atbttna  Oicniennt,  ii. 

>  Templum  Mdilcum,  I0S4,  n  tranilatian  of  Aliiadiai. 

*  Muiic't  Monument,  167C, 

*  The  Diviiion  Viohat,  1039;  and  A  Compendinia  of  Piaetiral  Sfn- 
■ic.  1663. 

<  A  Brief  Introduction  to  tha  Skill  of  Knaic,  16T0;  and  Dr.  Cb» 
pion'i  Art  of  Deic.iot,  enlnrged,  16G9. 

^  Id  proof  of  Ihii  wa  need  nnl;  refer  to  "  A  CnllcrlifM  of  Naiiout 
Engliih  Air*,  edited  liy  W.  Chappall ;"  an  eleghol  and  (xcellenl  work, 
in  4ta.,  juit  completed. 

■  The  late  Dnke  of  G1once*i*r  told  Dr.  Earner  that  in  tbe  kinf'a 
library  were  to  be  found  the  wordi  of  thii  long,  beginntng,  "  Oud  aate 
great  Jamtt  oDT  king." 

*  Bamei'a  Hiat.  of  Hia  Owm  Timaa,  iii.  31*.— Sec  klao  IlniM.  A. 
laii,  Tha  air  ta  aappoaed  to  be  br  PdkvII,  and  aiipaBn  nadcr  hu 
name  in  Playfbrd'a  Music's  Randmaid,  ICT8. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


HERE  is  not  much  ' 
for  hb  to  chronicle 
io  the  way  of  novel- 1 
ty  in  the  household 

furniture  of  this  pe-  * 
riod.     The  famous  I 
mai:ufactory  of  Gob-  j 
elia  tapestry  was  es- 
tablished 40  Frnace 
in  1677,  and  speci-  ' 
mens  of  it  soon  ap- 
peared OD  the  wails 
of  our  palaces  and 
of  the  mansions  of 
oor  nobility.   Turkey  carpets  were  adrertised  for 
sale  in  1660;  but  they  were  still  used  for  covering 
tables  more  than  floors ;  matting  of  various  colors, ' 
and  rushes,  being  more  generally  employed  for  the  ' 
latter  purpose. 

Oilcloth  was  now  known  and  made  in  England. 
Iq  the  "Mercurius  Politicus"  for  February  2d, 
1660,  is  the  following  advertiaement : — '*  Upon  Lud-  { 
gnte  Hill,  at  the  Sun  and  Rainbow,  dwelleth  one 
Richard  Bailey,  who  maketh  oilcloth  the  German 
way ;  and  is  also  very  skillful  io  the  art  of  oiling  of 


linen  cloth,  taflfeta,  woolen,  icc,  so  as  to  make  it 
impenetrable  that  no  wet  or  weather  can  enter." 

The  form  of  the  chairs  remained  mnch  the  same 
as  in  the  last  period*;  the  bucks  were  rather  higher, 
and,  as  well  as  the  seats,  occasionally  composed  of 
cane.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  work  on  furniture  the  artist 
will  find  n  succession  of  them.  Tables,  cabinets, 
wardrobes,  clock-cases.  Sec-,  about  this  lime  begin 
to  exhibit  that  beautiful  workmanship  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Marqueterie,  from  its  inventor,  a 
M.  Marquet. 

The  magnificent  carved  and  gilt  furniture  com- 
monly called  "ik  la  Louis  Quatorze,"  which  has 
never  gone  wholly  out  of  fashion  in  England,  and 
daring  the  last  few  years  has  become  again  the 
rage,  made  its  appearance  toward  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  did  not  come  into  general 
use  till  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XV.  in  France, 
and  of  Queen  Anne  in  England.  Our  specimen  of 
it  will,  therefore,  be  reserved  for  our  next  notice 
of  this  subject. 

The  great  change  that  took  place  io  the  female 
costume  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  the  dress  of  the  upper  classes. 
Citizen's  wives  and  couotr}'women  continued  to 


6owi.M,  Stooli,  ahd  Cabikbt*.  Fron  BpMlmeni  In  PrlTsle  Collectioiu,  uxt  Plcturei  by  Bir  P.  lAij. 


wear  the  high-crowaed  bat.  tbe  French  hood,  the 
laced  stomacher,  and  the  yeDow-starched  oecker- 
chief.  Id  the  plaj  of  "The  Blind  Lady,"  prioted 
ID  1661,  a  serviDg-maD  says  to  a  lady's  maid,  You 
had  oDce  better  opiaions  of  me,  though  you  now 
wash  every  day  your  best  handkerchief  in  yellow 


starch."  The  beauties  of  the  court  of  CbarW  IT*, 
however,  and  those  whose  rnuk  or  fortune  enable* 
them  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  day,  discarded  tbe 
strait-laced  dresses  with  the  strait-laced  maQnera 
of  their  puritanical  predecessors  ;  and,  although  the 
voluptuous  painCiDga  of  Sir  Peter  Leiy  represent 
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SipiaojLED,  wiTB  Platb,  fcc   From  Bpeclmeni  Id  Private  CoUectlnw. 


Stati  Bkd,  DxiMiHa-Gi^t,  fcc  From  Si>eclmeiu  at  Fenabutsl  and  Ln  Prlraw  Collectloiu. 


in  geoeral  rnther  more  of  a  fanciful  coatume  thao 
tbe  exact  dress  of  the  day,  bare  necks  and  arms, 
and  full  and  flowing  draperies,  and  trains  of  the 
richest  satins  and  velvets,  form  the  entirely  new 
tod  characteristic  features  of  the  female  habits  of 
TO!..  III. — 55 


this  licentious  period.  A  work  published  at  this 
time  b;  a  Non-conformist  divine  is  entitled  "  A  Just 
and  Seasonable  Reprehension  of  the  enormity  of 
Naked  Breaats  and  Shoulders,"  aod  coDtains  an  in- 
dignant censure  of  the  loDg  traioB  of  the  ladies. 
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[Book  VIII. 


Cos-rniiE  OF  THE  CoMHONALTT,  tUBf.  Chvles  JL 

Selected  flbm  Prion  by  Hollar  aad  SUTaMer,  1BB4. 


which  are  Bpokeo  of  u  oiDiifltrons  saperflaitjr 
of  cloth  of  Bilk  thRt  must  be  dragged  after  them/' 

For  die  rainotia  of  female  fitahiona  we  can  not 
do  better  than  quote,  in  chronological  order,  aome 
pasBBgee  from  the  veracioua  diariea  of  Evelyn  and 
Pepya. 

The  former  remarks,  May  11th,  1654,  "I  now 
observed  how  the  womeo  began  to  paiot  themBelves, 
formerly  a  most  ignominious  thing,  and  used  only 
by  proatitutes ;"  and  in  1660,  Pepya  speaka  of  "the 
Princess  Henrietta"  (aiater  of  Charles  11.),  with 
her  hair  frizzed  np  to  her  eara."  Black  patches 
were  alao  worn  by  ladiea  aa  early  aa  thia  date. 


Mrs.  PepyB  wore  one  '*  by  permission,"  November 
4tb,  1660. 

Perukes  appear  to  have  been  adopted  first  by  the 
ladiea  ;  for.  under  the  date  of  1662,  Pepys  recordi. 
"  By-Rod-by  came  La  Belle  Pierce  to  see  my  wife, 
and  bring  her  a  pair  of  pemqnea  of  hair  aa  the  fasfa- 
iott  now  b  for  bdiea  to  wear,  which  are  pretty,  and 
one  of  my  wife's  own  hair,  or  else  I  abould  not  eo- 
dure  them."  In  April  followiog  we  find  "petti- 
coats of  sarceoet  with  a  broad,  black  lace  printed 
round  the  bottom  and  before,"  mentioned  as  a  new 
fashion,  and  one  that  found  favor  in  tbe  eyes  of 
Mra.  Pepys.  On  the  30th  of  May,  id  the  same 
year,  the  court  was  astonished  by  the  monatrona 
fardiDgalea  or  "guard-infantaa"  of  the  newly-ar- 
rived Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza  and  her  ladies, 
the  Portuguese  having  not  yet  abandoned  those 
monstrositlea.  "  Her  majesty's  foretop"  is  also  de- 
scribed by  Evelyn  ••as  king  and  tnmed  aside  veiy 
strangely." 

In  1663,  Pepya  tells  UB  that  vizards  had  of  late 
become  a  great  fashion  among  the  ladiea,  and  he 
bought  one  for  his  wife  accordingly. 

Under  the  date  of  July  13th,  1663,  we  have  the 
following  graphic  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
queen  and  court  riding  in  Hyde  Park :  •>  By-aod-by 
the  king  and  the  queen,  who  looked  in  this  dress  (a 
white-laced  waistcoat  and  a  crimson  abort  petticoat, 
and  her  hair  dressed  d  la  negligence)  mighty  pretty, 
and  the  king  rode  hand-in-hand  with  her.  Here 
was  also  niy  Lady  CaeMemaine  rode  among  the  rert 
of  the  ladies ;  ahe  looked  mighty  out  of  humor,  and 
had  B  yellew  plume  in  her  hat  (which  all  took  notice 

of),  and  yet  ia  very  hnDdaome  I  followed 

them  up  into  Whitehall  and  into  the  queen>  pros- 
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eoce,  where  all  the  Udiea  walked,  talking  and  fid- 
dliog  with  their  bats  and  feathers,  aad  cbangmg  and 
trying  one  aoother'a  by  one  anotber'a  beada,  and 

laughing  But,  above  all,  Mrs.  Stewart,  io  ber 

dress,  with  her  hat  cocked  and  a  red  plame,  with 
her  Bweet  eye,  little,  Roman  nose,  and  excelleot 
taille,  is  aow  the  greatest  beauty  I  erer  saw,  I  tiunk, 
in  my  life."  Silver-lace  gowns  are  mentloDed  by 
die  same  antbori^  as  a  revived  &shioD  in  1664 ;  and 
yellow  bird's-eye  hoods  were  in  vogue  May  10th, 
1665. 

The  riding-habitB  of  the  ladies  were,  as  usval, 
fiiahioned  after  the  garb  of  the  other  sex.  In  1666 
Mr.  Peii^a  Bays,  Walking  in  the  galleries  at 
Whitehall,  I  find  the  ladies  of  honor  dressed  io 
their  riding  garbs  with  coats  and  donblets  with  deep 
skirts,  just  for  ell  the  world  like  men,  and  buttoned 
their  doublets  up  the  breast,  with  periwigs  and 
with  hats.  So  tbat,  only  for  a  long  petticoat  drag- 
ging under  their  men's  coats,  nobody  could  take  them 
for  women  io  any  point  whatever;  which  was  an 
odd  sight,  and  a  sight  that  did  not  pleaae  me.  It 
waa  Mrs.  Welts  and  another  fine  lady  that  I  saw 
thus.'* 

Eve^  also  says,  September  13th,  1666,  "The 
queen  waa  Dow  in  her  cavalier  riding-habit,  hat, 
aad  feather,  and  horseman's  coat,  going  to  take  the 
air." 

In  1669  we  first  hear  of  the  sac,  or  sacque,  •>  My 
wife,"  says  Pepys,  "  this  day  (March  3d)  put  on 
first  her  French  gowo  called  a  sac,  which  becomes 
her  very  well." 

During  the  short  reign  of  James  II.  some  of  the 
fashions  which  characterized  the  accession  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  began  to  appear,  but  tbey  will  be 
folly  described  io  our  next  notice  of  this  subject. 

The  reign  of  Charles  11.  prMents  us  with  three 
distinct  fashions  of  male  costume,  with  thehr  aeveral 
varieties.  The  first  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cnriona 
original  painting  at  Goodrich  Court  of  the  triumphal 
eotry  of  Charles  II.  into  London  atliis  restoration, 
and  in  the  print  of  his  proceasion  throng  West- 
minater,  engraved  in  O^lvy's  work  on  the  coronation 
of  this  king.  It  is  described  by  Randal  Holmes, 
wboae  notes  on  dress,  io  the  Harleian  Library, 
were  written  at  this  period.  XJoder  the  date  of 
1659  he  gives  the  following  deacription  of  a  gentle- 
man's dress: —  "A  short-waisted  doublet  and  petti- 
coat breeches;  the  lining,  being  lower  than  the 
breeches,  is  tied  above  the  knees ;  tbe  breeches  are 
oroamented  with  ribbons  up  to  the  pocket,  and  half 
their  breadth  upon  the  thigh:  the  waistband  is  set 
about  with  ribbons,  and  the  shirt  hanging  out  over 
them."  Tbe  hat  was  high-crowned,  aod  ornaroeotied 
with  a  plume  of  feathers.  Beneath  the  knee  bung 
long,  drooping  lace  ruffles,  and  a  rich  falling-ooUar  of 
lace,  with  a  cloak  hang  carelessly  over  the  shoulden. 
High-heeled  shoes,  tied  with  ribbons,  comi^ted  the 
costume  of  the  Englteh  gallant.  The  hair  was  again 
worn  veiy  long,  and  flowing  in  natural  ringlets  on 
the  shoulders ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  this  fashioD 
obtain,  that  in  1664  tbe  ample  periwig  or  peruke 
waa  introduced  from  the  court  of  Louia  XIV.,  no 
natural  Engluh  bead  of  hair  being  sufficiently  lux- 


uriant. The  minute  Pepys  informs  us  that  tbe 
Duke  of  York  first  put  on  a  periwig  on  tbe  5tb  of 
February,  1664,  and  that  he  saw  tbe  king  in  one  for 
the  first  time  on  tbe  18th  of  April  following.  About 
the  same  period  the  crown  of  the  bat  was  lowered, 
and  tbe  feathers  laid  upon  the  brim. 

The  first  great  change  in  costume  took  place  io 
1666,  when  the  king  declu'ed,  to  council,  his  design 
of  adopting'a  certain  habit  which  be  was  rttolved 
aewr  to  alter!  It  conwsted  of  a  long,  close  vest  of 
black  cloth  or  velvet,  pinked  with  white  satin ;  a  loose 
aurcoator  tunic  over  it,  of  an  oriental  character;  and, 
instead  of  shoes  and  stockinga,  buskins  wbrodequios: 
and  on  the  18th  of  October,  aays  Evelyn,  the  king 
put  on  bis  new  dress  "tolemnly."  Pepys  says, 
under  tbe  date  of  the  day  before — "  The  court  is 
all  fuU  of  vests,  only  my  Lord  St.  Albans  (Jermyn) 
not  pinked,  but  plain  black;  and  tbey  say  the  king 
says  the  pinking  on  white  makes  them  look  too 
much  like  magpies,  so  hath  bespoke  one  of  plain 
velvet." 

Randal  Holmes,  in  his  Accedence  of  Armory,  g^ves 
us  a  rnde  figure  of  a  vest  in  one  of  his  diagrams,  aod 
a  detailed  description  of  it  in  the  text,  as  follows  .*— 
"  He  bearetb-  argent  a  vest  aaure,  Kned  sable.  This 
was  the  form  of  the  Russian  ambassador's  loose  coat 
when  be  came  first  to  England,  shortly  after  Charles 
II.'s  return  from  exile,  which  garb  was  so  taken  to 
that  it  became  a  great  fbshion  and  wear  both  in  court, 
city,  aod  country.  The  several  parts  of  the  fashion 
are  these : — The  vest,  a  side-deep,  loose  coat,  almost 
to  tbe  feet,  witb  short  sleeves.  The  tunic,  a  close- 
bodied  coat,  the  skirts  being  down  to  the  knees. 
Tbe  sasb,  tbe  girdle  by  which  tbe  tnnic  waa  tied  to 
tbe  body,  so  called  because  it  bath  a  round  button 
and  tassel  banging  at  the  end  of  it.  The  zone  is  a 
girdle  of  silk  without  buttons  and  tassel,  which  is 
tied  in  a  k>ng  knot  before." 

Evelyn  telle  us  that  divers  courtiers  and  geotiemen 
gave  the  king  gold,  by  way  of  wager  that  he  would 
not  persist  in  his  resolution  of  wearing  Hub  peculiar 
habit,  aod  o£  course  they  must  have  won  their  bet, 
for  the  iashion  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted  two 
years,  its  abandonment  being  accelerated  perhapa  by 
the  insoleoce  of  Louis  XIV.  aod  his  courtiers,  who, 
to  contempt  of  Charles,  pot  all  their  servants  into  his 
newly-fancied  costume.  The  only  representation 
we  remember  to  have  met  with  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman so  attired  is  tbe  portrait  of  Henry  Bennett, 
earl  of  Arlington,  published  by  Mr.  Lodge  io  his 
Collection  of  Illustrious  Pereonagea,  and  which,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  broad  and  richly-embroidered 
shoulder-belt,  introduced,  according  to  Pepys,  in 
1668,  we  must  presume  waa  executed  just  befor6 
tbe  change  of  fashion. 

The  vest,  however,  seems  to  have  originated  the 
long  square-cut  coat  which  succeeded  it,  and  the 
tunic  the  waistcoat,  neariy  as  long,  which  was  worn 
under  the  coat,  and  almost  entirely  concealed  tbe 
breeches.  The  sleeves  of  the  coat  came  no  farther 
than  the  elbovra,  where  they  were  turned  back  aod 
formed  a  large  cuff,  those  of  the  shirt  bulging  forth 
from  beneath,  ruffled  at  the  wrist  and  adorned 
profusely  with  ribbons.   Both  coat  and  waistcoat 
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lind  buttoOB  and  button-holes  all  the  way  down  the 
front.  The  stiff  band  and  falliDg-collar  were  super- 
seded by  a  neckcloth  or  cravat  of  Brussels  or  Flan- 
ders lace  tied  with  ribbons  under  the  chin,  the  ends 
hanging  down  square ;  and  the  broad  bat,  which  had 
already  been  turned  up,  or  "cocked"  behind,  in 
1667,'  was  sometimes  entirely  surrounded  by  short 
feathers,  which  fell  curling  over  the  brim.  A  round 
hat,  with  B  very  small  brim,  ornamented  with  a 
cockade  or  favor,  appears  in  the  print  of  the  funeral 
of  General  Monk,  1670;  and  the  marble  statue  of 
that  celebrated  general  in  Winchester  Cathedral 
presents  him  to  us  in  something  like  the  jockey- 
cap  which  is  DOW  worn  by  the  royal  state-footmen, 
trumpeters,  watermen,  &c.  Small  buckles,  instead 
of  shoe-strings,  were  worn  by  Charles  II.,  in  1666, 
when  he  assumed  the  fanciful  dress  before  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  shoe-buckle,  as  known  to  us  at 
present,  appears  to  have  been  introduced  about 
1680.  It  was  not  general,  however,  till  the  reign 
of  Anne. 

The  fashions  of  the  Inter  years  of  Charles  11. 
continued,  with  little  variation,  during  the  ahort;'eign 
of  his  brother  James.  The  brims  of  tfae  bats  were 
frequently  turned  up  on  both  sides ;  and  each  gallant 
cocked  his  hat  according  to  bis  own  fancy,  or  after 
the  style  of  some  leader  of  feshion.  One  mode  was 
called  tfae  Monmouth  cock,  after  the  unfortunate 
Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Defensive  armor  was  now  falling  into  disuse. 
The  statute  of  the  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  c.  3,  orders 
the  defensive  arms  of  the  cavalry  to  consist  simply 
of  a  back  and  breast-piece  and  a  pot  helmet;  the 
breast  and  pot  to  be  pistol-proof.  The  offensive 
>  P«pj» 


arms  were  to  be  a  sword  and  a  case  of  pistols,  the 
barrels  of  which  were  not  to  be  under  foorteen 
inches  in  length.  For  the  foot,  a  musketeer  is  or- 
dered to  have  a  musket,  the  barrel  not  under  three 
feet  in  lengjth,  a  collar  of  bandoliers,  and  a  sword. 
Pikemen  are  to  be  armed  with  a  pike  made  of  ash, 
not  under  sixteen  feet  in  length,  with  a  back,  breast, 
head-piece,  and  sword. 

Officers  wore  the  helmet,  with  a  corslet  or  cairase, 
and  sometimes  only  a  large  gorget  over  the  buff  coat. 

The  bayonet  was  invented  in  this  reign,  at  Bay- 
onoe,  whence  its  name.  It  was  sometimes  three- 
edged,  sometimes  flat,  with  a  wooden  hilt  like  a 
dagger,  and  was  screwed  or  merely  stuck  into  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun.  Numbers  may  be  seen  disposed 
in  fanciful  shapes  in  the  armory  at  the  Tower,  and 
the  guard-rooms  at  St.  James's,  Hampton  Court, 
See.  The  bandolier  was  superseded,  toward  the 
close  of  Charles's  reign,  by  a  cartridge-box  of  tin, 
strongly  recommended  by  Lord  Orrery. 

The  names  of  regiments  as  they  still  exist  in  the 
British  army  were  first  given  in  this  reign.  The 
Coldstream  Foot  Guards  date  their  formation  from 
1660,  when  two  regiments  were  added  to  the  one 
raised  about  ten  years  previously  by  General  Monk, 
at  Coldstream,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  To 
these  were  added  the  1st  Royal  Scots,  brought 
over  from  France  at  the  Restoration.  The  Life 
Guards  were  raised  in  1661 ;  the  Blues,  called  Ox- 
ford Blues,  from  their  first  commander.  Aubrey, 
earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  same  year;  also  the  2d,  or 
Queen's  (foot).  The  3d,  or  Old  Buffs,  so  called 
from  their  accoutrements  being  formed  of  bofTalo 
leather,  were  raised  in  1665 ;  tfae  Scotch  Fosileers 
(now  Slst  Foot),  go  called  from  their  carrying  th« 
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fusil,  H  lighter  firelock  than  tbe  miuket,  in  1678. 
Id  thii  year  we  learn  from  EtbIjd  that  grenadien 
were  first  brooght  into  our  aerrice :  tbey  were  ao 
called,  he  says,  "becaase  tbey  were  dextroaa  at 
fiiDging  band- grenades,  etBTj  one  having  a  pouch- 
fnl;  tbey  bad  farred  caps  with  coped  crowoa,  like 
JaDizaries,  which  made  them  look  very  fierce  ;  and 
some  bad  loog  hoods  hangiog  down  behind,  as  we 
picture  fools ;  their  clotiiiog  being  likewise  piebald, 
yellow  and  red."  la  1680,  the  4th,  or  the  King's 
Own,  were  raised. 

James  II.  added  to  the  British  cavalry  the  Ist,  or 
King's  regiment  of  DrngocHi  Otmrds,  June  6th, 
1685 ;  and  the  3d,  or  Qoeen's  I>ragoon  Guards,  in 
the  same  year :  to  tbe  infeotiy  also,  in  168jS,  the 
fitb  and  7th  rspments  (tbe  latter  called  the  Royal 
Fosileers) ;  and  in  1688,  the  SSd*  or  Welsh  Fu- 
sileers. 

Tbe  peculiarities  of  demeanor  and  outward  ap- 
pearance by  which  the  English  Puritans  of  the 
seveDteeDtb  century  were  distiDguished  took  their 
rise  no  doubt,  in  the  main,  from  tbe  principles  tbey 
held  in  religion  and  morals,  which  were  in  a  high 
degree  rigid,  austere,  and  enthusiastic,  and  naturally 
produced  a  corresponding  severity  of  manners,  and 
H  disregard  of,  and  cootempt  for,  many  things  which 
were  generally  reckoned  nmong  the  tempering  and 
softening  influences,  or  at  least  the  agreeable  deco- 
ra^ns,  of  aocial  life.  But  part  of  Ibeir  sternness 
or  sourness  may  ako  be  attributed  to  tbe  spirit  of 
f»ntradiction  excited  by  the  prevalence  of  the  oppo- 
site temper  among  their  opponents;  just  as  tbe  ex- 
ceasive  tevity  and  recklessness  of  the  Cavaliers,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  was  in  part  provoked  by  their  dis- 
gnst  at  tbe  demnreness,  and,  as  they  deemed  it, 
hypocritical  sanctimoniousness  of  the  Puritans  and 
Roundheads.  The  two  parties  were  separated 
from  each  other,  in  all  their  ways  and  habits,  by 
feelings  of  mutual  aversion. 

The  Cavaliers  raffled  in  gay  clothiDg,  rich  lace, 
and  jewelry,  and  the  Puritans  could  not  find  gar- 
ments sufficiently  sad  in  color  and  homely  in  cut. 
The  royalista  were  almost  as  much  devoted  to  the 
dressing  of  their  long  hair  and  the  cnriing  of  their 
lore-locks,  as  to  tbe  crown  which  they  fought  to 
uphold;  and,  therefore,  the  Pnritaiis  shore  their 
hair  ao  close  to  the  skull  that  their  ears  stood  out  in 
strong  relief  while  their  naked  conotenancea  were 
rendered  more  grim  and  ghastly.  So  particular 
were  tbe  latter  party  in  regard  to  these  ridicnlons 
externals,  that  they  looked  upon  their  brethren  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  ruddy  cheeks  aa 
very  doubtful  characters ;  and  even  tbe  brave  and 
faithful  Hutchinson  was  considered  as  a  lukewarm 
adherent,  becanse  he  dressed  well  and  wore  long 
hair.'  Upon  the  same  principle  of  separation  from 
the  worldlings,  the  Puritana  affected  a  slowneas  of 
speech  that  frequently  ended  in  drawling,  and  a 
solemnity  of  tone  that  often  degenerated  into  a 
■nufile  or  nasal  twang,  while  their  talk,  even  upon 
the  most  ordinary  occeaions,  was  liberally  dove- 
tailed with  texts  of  Scripture.    Music  and  dancing, 

'  Ecbanl'a  UiUatj  of  Enflud.— Meuoin  of  Colonel  Hatebiuoo  bj 
kit  Will 


merry-meetings  and  festirals,  and  all  sports  and 
games,  whether  out-door  or  domestic,  were  classed 
with  tbe  excesses  of  drinking  healths,  brawling,  and 
profane  swearing,  as  unworthy  of  Christians,  and 
meriting  the  moat  nnqnalified  condemnation. 

The  Puritans,  however,  were  not  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  men  must  have  social  excitement, 
even  though  they  should  only  meet  to  groan;  and 
they  endeavored  to  extract  from  relrgioua  observ- 
ances a  compensation  for  their  unsparing  proscrip- 
tion of  all  ordinary  arausementa.  The  church-bell 
was  their  harp  and  cittern,  and  psalms  were  their 
roundelayB ;  the  mustering  of  the  congregation  suf- 
ficed them  for  a,  merry-meeting ;  and  nothing  that 
Shakspeare  ever  penned  wofl  equal.  In  their  eyes, 
to  a  sermon  of  length  and  pith,  that  soared  to  tbe 
highest  heights,  or  plunged  into  tbe  deepest  abjrsms, 
of  theology.  This  last  enjoyment  was  their  feast 
of  lat  tbin^ ;  and  tbe  Puritan  clergy  were  not 
alow  in  feeding  their  congregations  to  the  full.  Be- 
sides unriddling  those  mysteries  which  reason  can 
not  fatbom,  and  expatiating  largely  upon  those  spir- 
itual joys  and  terrors  that  never  fail  to  excite  an 
audience,  tbey  stimulated  tbe  people  with  political 
aermdtas,  in  which  the  good  old  cause"  was  glori- 
fied, the  measures  of  state  canvassed,  the  news 
of  the  past  week  detailed,  and  the  events  of  the 
next  anticipated,  or  even  prophesied.  The  eager 
congregation  hung  upon  the  lips  of  such  a  preach- 
er; tbey  projected  their  heads,  and  put  their  hands 
behind  their  ears,  and  bent  them  forward,  that  they 
might  not  lose  a  single  word :  some  took  down  Qi» 
sermon  In  abort-band;  and  at  those  passages  which 
were  particularly  gntifyingthe  audience  expressed 
their  delight  by  a  bad  buxsiog  hnm.*  Sometimes 
the  preacher,  when  he  meant  to  give  a  very  vigor- 
ous aermon,  prepared  for  action  in  tbe  pulpit  by 
throwing  olf  his  cloak,  after  which  he  laid  about 
him  like  a  thresher;  and  this  was  called  "taking 
pains.*"  On  some  occaaiona,  too,  the  orator  would 
enliven  his  auditory  by  what  was  intended  for  a 
stroke  of  wit :  in  this  case  he  would  select  a  text 
that  bore  some  whimsical  or  unexpected  allasion  to 
his  subject ;  and  thus  the  congregation  were  elec- 
trified into  a  sudden  grin.  The  popular  Hugh  Pe- 
ters was  the  most  celebrated  of  these  ecclesiaslieal 
buflba,  and  it  is  said  he  was  much  indobted  for  fail 
tuceess  to  his  experience  as  a  pli^er  before  be  be* 
came  ■  divine.* 

The  devotedneas  of  the  Puritans  to  Seriptare 
language  was  so  strong,  that  the  names  which  they 
selected  for  their  children  iu  baptism  were  eithet 
expressive  of  a  Cfariatian  quality,  or  proper  names 
taken  from  tbe  Old  Teatament,  while  those  that  in 
any  way  savored  of  paganism  or  popery  were  loth- 
ingly  rejected.  Many  of  them  even  held,  besides, 
that  the  Scriptures  were  so  full  and  express  upon 
every  subject,  that  every  thing  must  be  necessarily 
sinful  which  was  not  enjmned  Aere.*  War  itsel£ 

>  LotUr  of  Sanval  Bailer,  in  Soam'a  Tncta,  toI.  it.  p.  M3. 

■  Cbanetar  of  Ba^asd,  Sanon'a  Tncta,  *a),  yii. 

■  On  ana  occarion,  befnf  robbed  on  iha  bjghwajr,  not  oolj  of  hi* 
poTM  b«t  bia  gamaat,  bj  tha  nouriooa  Captain  Hind,  Petan  look  for 
Iba  lailof  hiaMStaaraeeibepaaaaca,  "1  iMTapot  cffBrcontj  how 
ahaUIpntitoBr  *  Esbud. 
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u  well  ai  politics,  wai  attempted  to  be  oarried  on 
opon  Scriptnre  priaci|dei;  and  men  who  fooght 
liilh  the  musket  and  cannon  ware  drilled,  exhorted, 
and  led  on,  as  if  they  wielded  lamps  and  pitchers, 
or  pebbles  and  slings.  A  carious  iostaoce  of  this 
veneration  for  the  Old  TestsmeDt  mode  of  warfare 
was  exhibited  in  tfae  thai  of  Colonel  Fiennes  for 
his  cowardly  surrender  of  Bristol.  He  declared 
before  the  court-martial  thst  be  had  surrendered 
the  town  because  it  was  nntennble ;  but  he  was 
told  that,  in  this  case,  be  should  have  fortified  him- 
self in  tfae  citadel— even  as  did  the  men  of  Thebez, 
who  betook  themaelvea  to  thair  tower,  wheo  their 
city  waa  taken  by  Abimelech,  th^  son  of  Gideon. 
Who  knew,  it  was  added,  but  that  tome  women  of 
Bristol,  after  die  example  of  her  of  Theben,  might 
have  thrown  down  a  piece  of  a  mill-atone,  or  a  tile 
that  would  have  broken  Prince  Ruperfa  skull?* 
Heresy  in  a  soldier  was  also  to  the  full  as  great  a 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  as  cowardice 
itself :  on  one  occasion  an  officer,  for  having  specu- 
lated too  freely  on  the  nature  of  sin,  had  his  sword 
broken  over  bis  head  by  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial. 

But  the  Puritans  were  not  the  only  fanatics  of 
t^is  period  of  religions  and  political  excitement. 
When  the  crawling  and  foot^licking  age  of  loyalty 
eneceeded,  with  the  Restoration,  there  waa  exhib- 
ited by  right  reverend  and  moat  learned  pivhtes  a 
fanaticism  less  fervid  indeed,  but  fiir  more  pm&ne 
and  mischievous,  than  that  of  the  Commooweahh 
— and  Ood,  the  Church,  and  the  King,  became 
their  Trinity,  while  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  per- 
son of  the  three  was  the  most  devoutly  worshiped. 
Then,  too,  the  duties  of  Don-resistaDce  and  passive 
obedience  were  inculcated  as  the  golden  rule  of 
Christian  practice,  while  opposition  to  monarchy 
was  represented  as  a  crime  in  which,  if  the  sinner 
died,  his  salvatioD  was  hopeless.  In  the  same  way, 
Charles  and  his  brother  were  fanatics,  who  vibrated 
to  the  very  last  between  their  confessors  and  their 
mistresses ;  and  thoee  gay  and  guilty  courtiers  were 
fanatics,  who,  even  amid  their  exeeasea,  would 
Boraethnes  fast  and  pray,  and  be  virited  1^  super- 
stitions impulses  more  ridicnkiaa  than  the  worst 
that  have  been  fabled  of  Cromwell  himaelf. 

The  unfbrtanate  peculiarities  of  manner  which 
tfae  Puritans  were  distinguished  obscured  the  noble 
moral  qualities  they  unquestionably  possessed  ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  nation  soon  became  heartily 
tired  of  the  gloom  and  constraint  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  reaction  of  feeling,  therefore,  with 
which  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  wel- 
comed was  an  absolute  national  frenzy.  When 
Charles  arrived,  bonfires  were  kindled  in  such  mul- 
titudes in  tfae  metropolis,  that  fourteen  blazed  be- 
tween St  Dnnatan's  and  Temple  Bar,  and  thirty- 
one  eonld  be  seen  at  once  at  the  Strand  Bridge. 
The  populace  set  up  their  old  Hay-ptdes ;  rung  tile 
church-bells;  paraded  rumps  in  derision,  vriiich 
afterward  they  providently  roasted  and  ate ;  drank 
the  king^a  health  upon  their  kneea  in  the  streets ; 
and  broke  the  windows  of  Praise-God  Barebones. 
1  StaM  Triali,  v6L  ir.  p.  Ki. 


Determined,  also,  that  their  military  saviors  should 
not  go  unrewarded,  they  made  the  aoldierB  of  Monk 
happy  after  the  popular  fashion,  by  plying  them 
with  strong  liquors,  so  that  they  were  drunk  every 
day.'  The  reign  of  the  saints  was  at  an  end  :  they 
stole  into  corners,  too  hippy  to  escBpa  notice,  amid 
the  general  confusion. 

In  this  temper  of  the  public  mind  the  Restoration 
brought  with  it  a  tide  not  only  of  levi^  but  of  liceo- 
tiousnesa — an  inundation  of  all  the  debaachery  of 
the  French  court,  in  which  Charies  and  his  foUow- 
ers  bad  chiefly  spent  tbeir  exile.  The  strangest 
seenea  were  exhibited  in  the  Dacheaa  of  Ports- 
mouth's dresaing-room,  where  Evelyn  saw  this 
wortbleaa  Cleopatra  in  her  looae  morning-garraent, 
as  she  had  newly  got  ont  of  bed,  while  bis  najes^ 
and  tfae  court  gallanta  were  ataUcUog  about  bar.  In 
some  other  points  Charles's  domestic  habita  were 
also  very  singular.  His  especial  favorites  were  lit- 
tle spaniels,  of  a  breed  that  still  retains  hia  name : 
to  these  he  was  so  much  attached,  that  fae  not  only 
sufTered  them  to  follow  him  everywhere,  but  even 
to  litter  and  nurse  their  brood  in  bis  bed-chatober ; 
on  account  of  which  the  room,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
court,  was  filthy  and  ofiensive.'  Court  language 
was  in  no  better  taste.  Charles,  in  quarreling  with 
Lady  Castlemaine,  called  her  a  jade,  and  ehe,  in 
return,  called  him  a  fool;  and  the  first  English 
pfarese  which  tfae  queen  learned,  and  which  sfae 
applied  to  faer  husband,  was,  "You  lie!***  The 
levity  of  the  court  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  ihe 
anecdote  told  by  Pepys,  that  on  the  evening  of  tint 
day  of  national  disgrace,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  had 
blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  burned 
the  English  shipping,  Charles  was  sopping  with 
Lady  CRBtleraaine  at  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth's, 
where  the  company  diverted  themselves  with — 
hunting  a  moth !  *  Matters  were  not  mended  when 
the  king  repaired  to  the  council :  be  could  not  even 
affect  a  decent  show  of  interest  in  public  affairs,  and, 
instead  of  attending  to  the  business  in  hand,  lie 
would  play  with  his  favorite  dog.' 

Sanctioned  and  encooraged  by  tiie  royal  example, 
the  upper  classea  now  resumed,  with  donUe  ardor, 
various  immoral  practices  which  Puritanism  had 
held  in  check.  Swearing,  which  during  the  Com- 
monwealtii  had  been  punished  by  a  fine,*  and  profli- 
gate conversation,  were  now  so  prevalent,  tiiat  a 
yonng  nobleman  or  man  of  family  was  accounted 

00  gentleman,  nor  person  of  any  honor,  that  had 
not,  in  two  boars'  sitting,  invented  some  new  mod- 
ish oath,  or  found  out  the  late  intrigne  between  the 
Lord  B.  and  the  Lady  P.,  laughed  at  the  fopperies 
of  priests,  and  made  lampoons  and  drolleries  on 
the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves."'  Tfae  lives  of 
Buckingham,  Rochester,  and  Sedley  show  how  fear- 
lessly all  common  decency  could  be  set  at  naught; 
while  their  writings  evince  how  talent  was  employ- 
ed, among  the  higfaest  nnka,  in  bedlMuing  the  car- 
rion carcass  and  rouging  the  yellow  cheek  of  the 

*  Pep7i'«  Diuy.  ■  BtbIjb. 
»  Pepjfc                          *  Rrid.  »  Bid. 

*  "  He  wwam  t  (be  nt«  of  X3000  k-jemr  if  t&a  Rnnp  act  wan  nil! 
ia  keiDf,"  ii  tha  a«lo(ittm  npon  a  pntty  Mlow  m  Dtjimn't  WM  Gal- 
lut.  1  Lcvd  Soaen*!  Tnetc,  vaL  liiL 
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fonl  goddeas  ttiey  faad  set  np.  Pride  of  birth  had 
hitherto  beeo  a  characteristic  of  the  Engliflh  aris- 
tocracyi  which  made  them  soLicitoaa  for  staioleas 
Bod  becoming  a)tiaaces ;  but,  now,  royal  aod  noble 
coDcubioea  and  worthless  actresses  became  the  pat- 
ronesses, and  even  the  wives,  of  the  highest  nobil- 
ity. Gaming,  also,  in  the  absence  of  nobler  exctte- 
tneots,  became  a  fashionable  frenzy,  so  that  a  noble 
bonse  was  ineomi^ece  withont  a  iMBset-table ;  aod, 
ID  the  turning  of  a  die  or  a  card,  snch  sums  diaap- 
peored  as  nothing  but  the  leveling  of  whole  forests 
eonid  supply.'  In  this  way,  Lord  Caernarvon's  defi- 
nitioD  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  adopted 
hj  lOBoy  great  landed  proprieton: — "Wood — an 
excresoBDee  of  the  earth,  provided  by  Ood  for  the 
payment  of  dobta."  The  court  ladies,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  aia  proof  against  the  examples  of  a 
profiigate  king  aod  eqaally  dissolate  nobility ;  aod 
they  became  so  equivocal  in  character  that  few  cared 
to  venture  the  aeiectioo  of  a  wife  from  among  them.' 
Some  of  their  frolics,  too,  were  as  coarse  and  as 
wild  as  those  of  the  other  sex.  A  choice  specimen 
in  this  way  was  the  exploit  of  Mrs.  Jenynga,  a  maid 
of  honor,  afterward  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel.  She 
dressed  herself  like  an  orange-wench,  and  cried  or- 
anges about  the  streets.  On  occasions  of  public  re- 
joicing ladies  and  gentlemen  threw  fireworks  at  the 
crowd,  or  at  one  another,  and  burned  each  other  in 
aport ;  they  bIbo  smntted  each  oUier'a  ftcea  with 
candle-grease  and  soot,  » till  moat  of  them  were  like 
devils."  Geotlemeo,  too,  dressed  tfaemsehres  like 
hdtes,  and  ladies  disguised  themaelves  like  geotle- 
meo, clapping  periwigs  upon  their  heads.' 

A  spirit  of  licentiousness  is  generally  combined 
with  cruelty  and  recklessness  of  life  ;  and  the  rage 
for  dueling  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  had  in- 
creased beyond  all  former  precedent,  so  that  fatal 
encounters  were  of  daily  occurrence  from  the  worat 
of  causes  or  for  no  cause  at  alL  An  atrocious  in- 
stance was  that  of  the  duel  fought  between  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury :  the 
dake*  after  having  wronged  the  earl  in  "  the  nicest 
point,"  encountered  and  slew  bis  injured  antagonist, 
the  countess  standing  by  the  while  in  the  disguise 
of  a  page,  and  holding  the  horse  of  her  paramour, 
after  whoae  victory  she  welcomed  with  open  anna 
the  blood-stiuoed  murderer  of  her  husband.  An- 
other specimen  of  a  difTerent  character  is  detailed 
by  that  prince  of  gossips,  the  lively  Pepys,  in  a 
passage  so  dramatic,  and  so  illustratire  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  as  to  deserve  being  quoted  at 
length.  "  Here  Creed  did  tell  us,"  be  says,  the 
story  of  the  duel  last  night,  in  Covent  Garden,  be* 
tween  Sir  H.  Bellaases  and  Tom  Porter.  It  is 
worth  remembering  the  silliness  of  the  quarrel,  and 
is  B  kind  of  emblem  of  the  genernl  complexion  of 
this  whole  kingdom  at  present.  The  tvro  dined  yes- 
terday at  Sir  Robert  Carr's,  where,  it  seems,  people 
do  drink  hi^,  all  that  come.  It  happened  that  these 
two,  the  greatest  friends  in  the  world,  were  talking 

t  Th«  sen  cf  guBbtiDf.liMt  wu  diipl»]>«d  U  tliis  pariod  by  thi 
Dake  of  St,  Albu*,«ba,  thonfhinantilu  aiffbtr  yean  oU,  aad  com- 
pleulf  blind.  sliU  eoatlnned  to  fnquMit  tbt  gsminf-tabla.  baTios  a 
DUD  bvakh  bira,  to  toll  hint  tho  nnie  al  eMb  cmid.— £««^ni. 

>  Fkpra'a  Divj.  ■  JUd. 


together ;  and  Sir  H.  BellassBs  talked  a  Ujtle  kmder 
than  ordioary  to  Tom  Porter,  giving  of  him  some 
advice.  Some  of  the  company  standing  by  said. 
What,  are  they  quarreling,  that  they  talk  so  high  ! 
Sir  H.  Bellasses,  hearing  it,  said,  No,  aays  he,  I 
would  have  yon  know  I  never  quarrel,  but  I  strike ; 
and  take  that  as  a  rule  of  mine  !  How,  says  Tom 
Porter,  strike  I  I  would  I  could  see  the  roan  in 
England  that  durat  give  me  a  blow !  With  that,  Sir 
H.  Bellasses  did  give  him  a  bent  of  the  ear;  and  so 
they  were  going  to  fight  diere,  but  were  hindered. 
And  by-and-by  Tom  Porter  went  out,  and,  meeting 
Dryden  the  poet,  told  him  of  the  buiinew,  and  that 
be  was  restdved  to  fight  Sir  H<  Bellaasea  presently, 
for  Jie  knew  that,  if  he  did  not,  they  shonld  be 
friends  to-morrow,  and  then  the  blow  wonid  rest 
upon  him,  which  he  would  prevent,  and  deaired 
Dryden  to  let  him  have  liis  boy  to  bring  him  notice 
which  way  Sir  H.  Bellasses  goes.  By-aod-by  he  is 
informed  that  Sir  H.  Bellasses^s  coach  was  coming; 
so  Tom  Porter  went  down  out  of  the  coffee-houae, 
where  he  stayed  for  the  tidings,  and  stopped  the 
coach,  and  bade  Sir  H.  Bellasses  come  out.  Why, 
says  H.  Bellasses,  you  will  not  hurt  me  coming  out, 
wit]  you  T  No,  says  Tom  Porter.  So,  out  he  went, 
and  both  drew :  and  H.  Bellasses  having  drawn,  and 
dung  away  hia  scabbard,  Tom  Porter  asked  him 
whether  he  was  ready.  The  other  answering  him 
he  was.  they  feU  to  fight,  some  of  their  acquuntance 
by.  They  wonnded  one  another,  and  H.  Bellassea 
so  much,  that  it  is  feared  he  will  die ;  and,  finding 
himaelf  severely  wounded,  he  called  to  Tom  Porter, 
and  kissed  him.  and  bade  him  ahift  for  himself ;  for, 
says  he,  Tom,  thou  hast  hurt  me ;  but  I  will  make 
shift  to  stand  upon  my  legs  till  thou  mayeat  with- 
draw, and  the  world  will  not  take  notice  of  you, 
for  I  would  not  have  thee  troubled  for  what  thou 
hast  done.  And  so,  whether  be  did  fly  or  not,  I 
can  not  tell;  but  Tom  Porter  showed  H.  Bellasses 
that  he  was  wounded  too ;  and  they  are  both  ill,  but 
H.  Bellasses  to  fear  of  life."  The  result  of  this  en- 
counter was,  that  Bellasses  died  ton  days  afterward. 

Politics  had  now  become  in  England  an  important 
element  in  tbe  common  business  of  life ;  and  here, 
too,  we  find  the  aame  spirit  and  fiuhtons  which  wen 
predominant  everywhere  else.  The  debatm  of  par- 
liament were  grown  to  be  ao  protractedt  that  many 
of  the  members  adjourned  to  refresh  themaelves  at 
taverns,  from  which  they  returned,  half-drunk,  to 
finish  the  discussion.  CoflTee-houaea  were  die  fa^ 
vorite  resort  of  those  who  wished  either  to  gather 
or  retail  the  political  newa  of  the  day.  Political 
cluba  were  also  abundant,  where  the  middle  classes 
attended,  and  took  a  share  in  the  discnssioos,  to  the 
great  wonderment  and  wrath  of  the  aristocracy. 
"  Yea,"  says  a  Cavalier  writer,  alluding  to  these 
clubs,  ■•  they  have  of  late  made  our  citizens  states- 
men, too,  whose  business  lies  quite  another  way, 
one  would  think ;  every  little  ale-draper  now  can 
tell  what  the  privy  council  intend  to  do  a  month 

hence,  and  what  the  king  ought  to  do  Very 

fine,  by  my  tiyth The  most  noted  institutiou  cf 

>  Tbe  praaeat  gnXt  latareK  botb  of  Sing  and  Paopta  i  4  CanJioi 
Tnct  pabliabad  in  LomIob  in  ltT9. 
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tfau  kind  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  wrb  that 
coDButiDg  of  the  frienili  of  the  Earl  of  Shafteiboiy, 
called  die  King's  Head  Clab.  the  members  of  which 
met  «t  the  King's  Head  taTero  orer  Rgaiiut  the  lo- 
Der  Temple  ^te ;  and,  Uiat  they  might  not  fklJ  fonl 
of  each  other  in  the  freqaeot  street  senfflea  of  the 
period,  each  wore  a  green  ribbon  on  fats  hat,  from 
which  the  clnb  was  sometimes  called  the  Green 
Ribbon  Clab.  As  the  foanders  were  eager  to  make 
proselytes,  they  freely  admitted  all  strangers,  and 
especially  yoang  gentlemen  of  property  newly  conoe 
to  town ;  and  the  chief  topics  they  discUBsed  were, 
the  horrors  of  slavery  and  popery,  aod  the  best 
means  of  defending  the  country  from  these  calami- 
ties. This  their  gnardianship  over  pure  religioQi 
however,  was  not  of  that  lugubrious  kind  which  the 
Puritans  had  fimnerly  affected ;  for  the  boase  waa 
dottble-bBlcoBied  in  the  fioot,  »  for  the  chibstm  to 
iasne  forth  in  fregeOf  with  hats  and  no  pemkes,  pipes 
in  their  mon^s,  merry  focea,  and  diluted  throats, 
for  the  entertaioment  of  the  canaglia  below."*  The 
great  Protestant  aim  of  these  Shaftesbury  politici- 
ans waa,  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from 
the  soccession  ;  and  to  enlighten  the  populace  upon 
the  subject  of  popery  in  general,  tbey  were  wont 
to  make  huge  bonfires,  in  which  the  pope  and  the 
King  of  France  were  burned  in  effigy.  In  these 
popular  ovations  the  poppets  were  paraded  through 
the  streets  by  tumultoary  multitudes,  and  amid  shouts 
and  vociferous  clamors  that  might  have  woke  the 
dead  ;  after  which,  they  were  solemnly  committed 
to  the  flames,  amid  volleys  of  squibs  and  fireworks.' 

Bat  it  was  while  Gates  and  his  fellow-witneases 
frightened  the  isle  from  its  propriety  with  theu: 
revelations  of  plots  and  conspiracies  diat  the  anli- 
po|Hsh  horror  attained  its  height.  Meo  walked  the 
streets  as  if  they  moved  uoder  die  paroxysm  of  a 
ni^tmare ;  they  turned  a  comer  as  eautioasly  as 
if  they  expected  to  atomble  headlong  npon  the 
famous  army  of  Compostelta  pilgrims.  All  those, 
too,  who  thought  themselves  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  be  marked  by  the  church  of  Rome  for 
assasaination — and  such  persons  were  not  few — at 
length  bravely  determined  not  to  sit  down  to  be 
quieUy  strangled,  and  have  their  owo  awords  thrust 
throngh  their  bodies,  like  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey, 
aad  the  expedient  they  adopted  vrss  worthy  of  their 
Valor  and  the  occasion.  There  was  much  recom- 
mendation of  silk,  armor,  and  the  prudence  of  being 
provided  with  it  against  the  time  that  Protestants 
were  to  be  massacred.  Aod,  according^,  there 
were  abaodance  of  those  silken  back,  breast,  and 
head-pots  made  and  sold,  that  were  pretended  to  be 
pistol-proof ;  in  which  any  man  dressed  up  was  as 
safe  as  in  an  house,  for  it  was  impossible  any  ooe 
could  go  to  strike  him  for  laughing,  so  ridiculous 

was  the  figure,  as  tbey  sny,  of  bogs  in  armor  

This  was  armor  of  defense ;  but  our  sparks  were 
not  altogether  so  tame  as  to  carry  their  provision  no 
farther  ;  for,  truly,  they  intended  to  be  assailants 
upon  fair  occasion,  aod  had,  for  that  end,  recom- 
mended also  to  them  a  certain  neket  weapon, 
which,  for  its  design  and  efficacy,  had  the  honor  to 

1  Northli  Exnraan,  p.  9TS.  *  Ibid. 


be  called  a  Protestant  fiaiL  It  waa  for  atraet  and 
crowd  woi^ ;  and  the  eo^e,  Inrkiog  perdue  in  n 
coat  pocket,  might  readily  saOy  oat  to  execntiiHi ; 
and  so,  by  clearing  a  great  hall,  or  piansa,  or  so, 

carry  an  election  by  a  choice  way  of  polling  called 
knocking  dovm.  The  handle  resembled  a  farrier's 
blood-stick,  aod  the  fall  was  joined  to  the  end  by  a 
strong  nervous  ligature,  that  in  its  swing  fell  just 
short  of  the  hand,  end  was  made  of  ligmitn  vtl«,  or, 
rather,  as  the  poet  termed  it,  mortis."' 

Quarrels  betweeo  foreigners  of  different  nations 
also  sometimes  enliveoed  the  streets  of  London. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  dispntes  was  one  in 
1661,  between  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors, upon  the  ticklish  question  of  precedence.  A 
regular  conflict  took  place  in  Cheapside  between  the 
foUowers  of  both;  which  was  carried  on  so  fiercely 
that  all  die  military,  and  many  of  the  trwn-fauda, 
bad  to  be  ordered  out  on  die  occasnoD.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  affray,  the  Spaniards  bad  cnnningly  lined 
their  coach-bameas  with  chains  of  iron,  m  that  it 
could  not  be  cut  asunder;  they  had  also  mounted 
an  armed  guard  upon  each  horse,  and  npoo  every 
coach,  and  by  these  contrivances  they  gained  the 
victory,  although  their  adversaries  were  fonr  to  one. 
A  good  deal  of  bloodshed  was  the  consequence, 
and  the  crowd  huzzaed  at  the  discomfiture  of  tlie 
French.'  AVhen  ambassadors  thus  belabored  each 
other  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  their  sacred  per- 
sons would  be  always  respected  by  the  populace ;  aod, 
accordingly,  io  1663,  when  the  national  heat  against 
the  United  Provioces  was  at  the  height,  the  LoadoD 
mob  attacked  the  Dutch  ambassador's  carriage,  and 
discha^d  into  it  a  volley  of  stones,  squibs,  and  fire- 
brands, by  which  his  lady  was  dangeronsly  wonnded.' 

The  'prentices,  too,  were  still  as  tnrimleat  as 
ever,  and  ready  to  brawl  against  all  aathorities,  to 
show  their  love  of  liberty  and  puro  religion.  On 
one  occasion,  some  of  their  number,  having  cud- 
geled their  masters,  were  set  io  the  pillory;  npon 
which  the  rest  assembled,  tore  down  the  pillory, 
and  rescued  their  companions.  The  pillory  was 
again  aet  np,  and  the  culprits  exposed  in  it,  npon 
which  the  fraternity  once  more  demolished  it,  io 
reckleas  defiance  of  all  the  power  of  the  law.*  Then 
there  were  furious  street  enconoten  between  the 
butchers  and  the  weavers,  io  which  the  former 
were  distinguished  by  their  blue  or  green  aprons, 
and  the  lat^r  by  their  sleeves.  Even  the  bear- 
gardens were  not  without  their  feuds  and  ftctkuw. 
At  these  pbces  public  amnsement,  sword-fight- 
ing as  well  as  bear-baiting  was  exhibited ;  aod  the 
spectators  somedmea  qaarreled  ao  fiercely  nptm  the 
merits  of  their  favorite  gladiators,  that  a  single  com- 
bat would  swell  into  a  general  pell-mell  encounter.' 

A  Dumerous  set  of  characters  that  still  remain  to 
be  noticed  chiefly  coosisted  of  the  younger  sons  of 
good  families,  the  heirs  of  wealthy  citi&ens,  and 
raw  young  sqnires  from  the  country — men  who 
lived  only  for  to-day,  and  knew  no  happiness  or 
comfort  out  of  London.  Most  of  them,  full  of  Uie 
foshtooable  horror  at  the  remembrance  of  the  days 

>  Nmtli'a  ExuwB,      S7%  973.  ■  Peprt**  DniT- 

>  Echwd,  ii.  p.  697.  *  Fapft'i  Diuy.      ■  lUd. 
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of  the  Romp,  id«DtifiBd  Kber^  of  political  Moti- 
ment  with  nvk  rebellioD,  mad  coofouDded  mooarcbj 
with  K  noctioD  for  every  excess;  swearing  by  the 
new  order  of  tbiogs,  aod  brawling  agaiDst  inaova- 
tioDf  without  QoderBtandiog  soy  thing  uboat  the 
matter.  These  were  the  dear  hearts,"  the  he- 
roics," the  "honest  men,"'  who,  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  war,  would  have  joined  the  Babe-eaters  or 
swelled  the  racks  of  Goriog's  troopers;  bnt,  in  this 
piping  time  of  peace,  they  showed  their  loyalty 
more  cheaply  by  huzzaing  for  the  )iing«  driokiDg  for 
the  king,  and  breaking  the  king's  peace  to  prove 
their  love  to  the  king.  As  refinement  was  now  as 
common  a  caot  word  as  loyalty,  others  set  up  for 
wits  or  geniases ;  and,  to  establish  this  character, 
they  damned  {days,  patronized  actora,  bannted  the 
coffee-houses  to  which  the  choicest  aathors  resort- 
ed,' and  repeated  the  last  good  saying  of  Rochester, 
Sedley,  or  Drydeo.  Others,  mora  aadacioaa  still, 
sometimes  composed  verses  on  their  own  account, 
which  they  carried  about  like  an  infection,  and  in- 
flicted upon  all  who  had  ears  to  hear.  But  the 
most  boisterous  class  were  the  Scowerers,  the  le- 
gitimate successors  of  the  Roaring  Boys  and  Boa- 
aventors  of  the  former  age.  These  gentlemen 
scoured  the  streets  during  the  night  in  bands, 
stormed  taverns,  broke  windows,  wiped  out  milk- 
scores,  wrenched  off  dooT'knockers,  daubed  and  de- 
faced the  gilt  signs,  rooted  the  apple-merchants, 
fishmongers,  and  batter-women,  with  whose  com- 
nioditiea  they  bestrewed  the  roarhet-place,  attacked 
aod  knocked  down  all  chance  passengers,  or  even 
gave  battle  to  some  body  of  rival  scowerers,  and 
generally  ended  by  a  conflict  widi  the  watch,  in 
which  the  rioters,  after  their  beads  and  swords 
were  broken,  were  carried  to  the  watch-house,  and, 
in  the  morning,  before  a  magistrate,  who,  if  the  of- 
fenders were  of  wealth  or  worship,  dismissed  them 
with  a  gentle  admonishment,  that  only  recruited 
them  for  the  campaign  of  the  following  night' 

But  gallantry  was  the  grand  predomionot  agent, 
that,  like  a  chemical  spirit,  extracted  all  the  fully 
and  flagitioosoess  of  the  age,  and  placed  them  be- 
fore the  eye  in  fall  and  strong  individuality.  Not 
to  love,  was  not  to  be :  and,  therefore,  all  were 
lovers,  from  the  balf-fledged  stripling  freah  from 
the  teacher's  rod  to  the  hoary  veteran  whose  dim 
eyes  conld  scarcely  discern  the  charms  with  which 
his  heart  was  smitten,  from  the  impoverisAied  swain 
whose  last  sixpence  was  bent  into  a  To-and-from- 
my-love*  to  him  who  could  buy  a  heart  with  coro- 
nets, crown  jewels,  and  pensions.  Foppery  in  dress 
was  the  natural  result  of  this  overweening  desire  to 
please,  aod  gallants  endeavored  to  make  themselves 
irresistible  by  the  newest  cut  of  a  French  suit,  or 
an  enormous  fleece  of  periwig.  Foppery  in  speech 
was  also  as  natural  as  foppery  in  dress;  and  it  was 
now  so  mach  the  fashion  to  interlard  conversation 

>  ThcMthlaianeoauMm  in  tkepUjaof  Dfydm,  B«hn,uid  Otway, 
U  wall  u  Ut«  Ukt  and  incti  of  tha  period. 

■  Will's  ocrfba-houe  wm  ilreadr  tha  moat  djitingtiiibed  of  thaaa 
placM.  I  Shadwall'a  Cooadj  of  iba  Scowareia. 

*  A  ecapaian  lom^takaa  of  ttia  pari od. 

— —  Itka  lizpanDt  cnmk'd, 
With  '  te-ud-rraM.Bj-lm*  It  look'd.— HosisaAS. 


widi  French  phrases,  Uiat  it  was  "  as  ill-breeding 
to  speak  good  English  as  to  write  good  English,  good 
sense,  or  a  good  hand."^  Bnt  the  charm  of  charms 
was,  for  a  lover  to  possess  tbe  reputation  of  a  wit; 
aod,  if  he  could  pen  a  few  smooth  verses  on  tbe  at- 
tractionfl  of  his  mistress,  the  success  of  bis  suit  was 
sure  to  answer  his  utmost  wishes.  Many,  who  sought 
the  reputation,  without  the  trouble,  of  gallantry,  bad 
their  pockets  stuffed  with  billets-doux,  addressed  to 
them,  which  they  bad  forged  for  tbe  nonce;  and 
these  they  paraded  before  company  with  as  much 
pride  as  Caligula,  when  he  led  Ronieo  slaves  in  his 
triumphal  procession,  disguised  like  German  war- 
riors. Those  who  sought  random  love-adventnree 
repurnd  to  tbe  theater,  where  they  might  accost  a 
visor  in  the  pit  vrithont  Soaring  to  pat  it  to  the 
blush;  or  tbey  could  ascend  to  the  ^lery,  which 
was  the  chosen  phee  for  snch  intrigues,  aod  where 
every  masked  she-adventurer  might  pass  for  a 
Gonntess.  or  a  goddess  io  a  cloud.  Even  the  pene- 
tralia of  the  theater  were  not  sacred  from  intrusion : 
aod  it  was  tbe  fashion  for  gatlanta  to  haunt  the  stage 
behind  the  scenes,  and  invade  the  tiring-rooma  of 
the  actresses.  The  other  resorts  for  such  adven- 
tures were,  the  masquerades,  which  were  now  con- 
venient places  of  assignation  ;  Spring  Garden,  which 
enjoyed  a  double  portion  of  its  former  bad  repute; 
or  the  New  Exchsnge,  whicb,  since  Paul's  Walk 
was  no  more,  was  become  the  fashionable  covered 
bunge,  and  where  the  little  millinery  shops,  that 
were  profusely  sprinkled  about  the  piazzas,  were 
kept  1^  beautiful  young  women.*  When  love,  how- 
ever, was  made  in  a  more  formal  and  open  fashion, 
the  lover  sallied  forth  io  die  evening  at  the  hesd  of  n 
band  of  fiddlers,  aod  serenaded  under  die  window  of 
his  mistress  with  some  choice  sonnet.  When  court- 
ship ended  in  matrimony,  the  wedding  made  tbe 
whole  street  ring  with  crowding,  fiddling,  and  dan- 
cing ;  aod  the  loud  flourish  of  fiddles  was  the  first 
sound  by  which  tbe  happy  pair  was  awoke  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  chief  fashionable  matrimonial 
markets  io  the  metropolis  were  Hyde  Park  and  Mul- 
berry Garden;  at  the  lastof  which  places,  especially, 
lovers  nourished  their  mutual  affection  and  plighted 
their  troth  over  collations  of  cakes  and  syllabubs.' 

Notwithstanding  all  this  frivolity  and  profligacy, 
however,  of  tbe  higher  classes,  the  balk  of  the 
commnnity  still  retained  much  of  the  good  old  En- 
glish spirit.  Independently  of  the  Puritans,  whose 
stern,  self-denying  manners  have  been  already  de- 
scribed, there  were  many  royalists  who  still  ex- 
hibited the  best  traits  of  the  period  of ''Good  Queen 
Bess,"  and  regarded  with  contempt  the  Frankim 
and  frivolity  that  bad  now  become  so  fashionable. 
Persons  of  this  class  adhered  to  the  primitive  hoars 
of  their  forefathera  in  rising,  transacting  business, 
and  going  to  rest;  and  in  diet  they  stoutly  stood  by 
English  fare,  notwithstanding  tbe  French  cookery 

)  Wjolwrlj'aOaitlanuDiadBf-Haatar.  TbiaaActatMBofblaiid- 
mg  Knfliah  with  FraDch  phfaaaa  in  connraatiM  (with  which  araa 
Drrdan  waa  ioractad)  i(  lidievlad  in  Iba  Rahaaml,  whera  tha  two  ki^^a 
of  Brentford  an  made  to  apaak  n«Bch  to  ahow  Ikair  pditaaaaa, 

■  Eiharidge'a  Sir  Popliaf  Flmtar.— Wycbei)]''B  Conatry  Wifo. 

>  WrrlMilj'a  Lna  in  a,  Wood ;  or  Su  Jiaaa'i  Park.— Sadlay'a  Hal- 
biiijr  Gantaa. 
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that  had  dow  baeome  prevaleot.  Before  thej  re- 
paired to  the  more  weigh^  dntie*  of  the  day,  they 
adjonraed  to  aome  ale-house  or  taverD,  and  took 
their  momtn^i  which  conriated  of  a  cop  of  ale  or 
wine ;  and  when  bosiDeaa  waa  over  they  bad  tbetr 
favorite  club  or  coflTee-house  to  which  they  repair- 
ed to  diBcusB  the  sffBirs  of  religinn,  politici,  or  liter- 
ature. The  temperate  beveragea  of  tea,  coffee, 
and  chocolate,  which  were  introduced  into  England 
during  thia  period,  soon  came  into  such  general  use 
that  even  already  they  were  beginning  to  supersede 
those  fi.ery  or  heavy  liquors  that  had  hitherto  ac- 
companied every  meal ;  and  we  now  read  of  the 
social  tea-table  in  the  domestic  history  of  the  peo- 
ple.* The  English  at  this  period  also  seem  to  have 
boRO  a  more  musical  people  than  ever  they  were 
afkerward ;  almost  every  person  of  education  could 
sing  by  the  scale,  and  play  upon  some  iuBtrnment; 
and,  accordingly,  social  parties  of  mnsie  were  com- 
mon, where  the  violin,  the  flute,  and  the  spinnet 
found  DO  lack  of  skillful  performers.  Cheerful 
parties  by  water  were  also  usual;  and  the  com- 
pRoy,  after  sailing  as  far  as  Greenwich,  would  as- 
cead  the  hill,  and  enjoy  themselves  with  games  at 
cerds  opon  the  grass,  after  which  they  returned  at 
eveniog.  aingiug  all  the  way  up  the  river.'  These 
were  days  when  the  banks  of  the  Thames  were  as 
melodious  as  the  shores  of  the  Adristic.  Even  on 
the  merriest  occasions,  too,  of  junketing  and  holy- 
day-keepiog,  there  prevailed  among  these  »6ber 
clanes  a  dread  of  late  hours  that  snflSced  to  close 
up  the  festival  at  ten  o'clock  at  uight ;  and  Fepys 
describes,  with  laughable  simplicity,  the  consterna- 
tion of  some  ladies  betonging  to  a  noble  family  who 
were  detained  upon  one  of  these  occasions  till  mid- 
night, when  they  found  the  gates  of  their  mansion 
closed,  and  the  inmntes  gone  to  sleep. 

"While  such  remains  of  the  old  simplicity  of  living 
were  still  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis  in  spite  of 
evil  example,  they  were  still  more  plentiful  in  the 
country,  where  the  court  contagion  was  as  yet  un- 
felt.  The  baronial  table  whs  still  heart  of  oak,  and 
laden  with  the  old  festive  hospitality ;  and  the  huge 
sirloins  and  mighty  plum-puddings  that  smoked  upon 
it  seemed  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  innovations  of  French 
cooks  that  had  become  so  feshionable  in  London. 
The  guests  were  waited  upon  by  a  throng  of  blue- 
coated  servants,  who  still  preserved  the  ancient 
"  yea  forsooth"  aimplicity  of  manner ;  and  the  walls 
of  the  hall  were  still  garnished  with  a  fbrest  of 
stsgs*  horns  and  other  relics  of  the  chase,  in  prefer- 
ence to  more  fashioonble  ornaments.  The  country 
squires  also  gave  annual  feasts  to  their  tenants,  and, 
by  other  acts  of  kindness,  made  the  tie  between 
landlord  and  tenant  a  sort  of  family  relationship; 
while  the  farmers,  in  similar  fashion,  gave  jolly 
harvest- homes,  sheep-shearings,  and  the  other  old 
set  feasts  to  their  laborers  and  dependents.  Such 
pleasing  pictures  of  rural  life  are  plentifully  inter 
aperaed  in  the  plays  of  the  period,  but  are  only  in- 

>  Tn,  u  w«  iMtt  tUUd  in  a  fbfMiar  diapter,  wm  tt  Ant  told  in 
Loodoa  0BI7  IB  « liqnid  •Uto.  It  mpp«w«,  fraai  Drjrdan'f  WiU  Gil' 
Iwt,  to  ban  bem  nluhtd  u  a  noning  druight  ^  (hoM  who  bad  az- 
OMiUd  ta  driDkinK  Uto  preiiou  Bifht. 

>  Papy^  Diary. 


troduced  upon  the  atage  to  be  ridiealed.  We  disB 
liod  them  again,  however,  in  a  still  more  attra^ive 
fashion  nuder  the  days  of  »good  Qaeeo  Adds." 
Ab  abhorrence  of  the  drama  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  distinctions  1^  Puritanism,  a  habit  of  play- 
going  became  a  badge  of  loyalty  after  the  Restoia- 
tion.  The  theaters,  therefore,  were  reopened,  sod 
their  benches  crowded  more  eagerly  than  ever. 
Movable  scenery  is  said  to  have  beeu  first  intrth 
duced  upon  the  English  stage,  a  few  years  befnrs 
the  Restoration,  by  Sir  William  Davenant;  aod 
after  that  event  it  was  produced  at  the  Thestsr 
Royal,  in  Dniry-lane.'  This  aod  other  novelties 
at  first  startied  the  proprietors  of  theaters,  by  the 
expense  they  occasioned ;  but  when  they  fimod  tint 
such  lively  additions  to  the  play  drew  fnD  honses, 
and  yielded  large  profits,  they  lanehed  fully  into  th« 
speculation,  and  rivaled  each  other  in  the  splendof 
and  richness  of  stage  decorations.  As  th»  whole 
power  of  mechanical  iugennity  was  thus  bmugbt 
to  bear  upon  theatrical  represeotations,  a  love  of  rich 
scenery  and  surprising  transformations  became  pre- 
dominant with  the  public,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  opera,  which  bad  been  previously  introdaced 
by  Davenant,  was  revived ;  and  its  gorgeous  mate- 
rials at  first  threw  into  the  shade  the  more  sober 
productions  of  the  regular  drama;  so  that  Shad- 
well  and  Settie,  who  wrote  for  this  operatic  ta^te, 
were  for  a  short  time  more  popular  thui  Dryden 
himself.*  Music  and  dancing  were  aooo  aa  much  ia 
requisition  as  splendid  scene-painting,  and  the  most 
celebrated  foreign  singers  aod  dancera  were  tursd 
by  the  London  theaters,  at  an  immense  expense.' 
In  other  leas  important  pmnts  a  similar  change  had 
taken  place.  The  stage,  instead  of  being  lialf  in 
glimmer  and  half  in  gloom,"  as  before  the  civil  wsr, 
was  lit  up  by  a  blaze  of  wax  candles ;  the  orchestra 
was  furnished  with  some  nine  or  ten  fiddles;  and 
greater  attention  was  paid  not  only  to  the  rich  bat 
appropriate  costume  for  the  characteru  that  were 
represented.^  But  among  all  the  additions  now 
made  to  the  attractions  of  the  theater,  none  equal- 
ed the  introductbn  of  women  upon  the  stage  ss 
actresses.'  Hitherto  the  female  characters  iuA 
been  performed  by  boys ;  but  now  taste  was  grati- 
fied by  seeing  female  feelings  judiciously  represent- 
ed by  the  tender  sex,  and  deprariQr  waa  pampered 
by  the  amorous  speeches  and  Sybarite  attitodM  of 
bond  fide  women.  As  if  even  thia  had  Dot  been 
enough,  too,  several  plays  (aod  these  of  the  lewdest 
description)  were  sometimes  exhibited  by  female 
performers  only.'  The  complaint  waa  loud  and 
general  during  this  age,  that  the  actresses  only  add- 
ed to  the  general  depravity;  and  the  host  of  royal 
and  noble  concubines  that  was  supplied  from  their 
ranks  attests  the  truth  of  the  accusstiou.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  crowds  that  now  resorted  to  the 

1  Wright'*  Bittoria  Hialrioniea,  Lond.  16M.— 8m  alao  Ccdlict'i 
HiitoTT  of  ih«  Suga.  iii.  S64-37B. 

*  Roaciui  ADglicuiu,  Looil.  1711.— Sootft  Life  of  Diydos. 

*  RoKiu  Aaglicantu. 

*  Pepj*.  When  Qaeen  Elizabeth  waa  iatndMad  apoa  thi  Mft 
tlia  coaiDme  waa  carafaDy  eopiad  fnim  her  (tatnei  uid  piotarai. 

*  It  tB  difficolt  to  aMarlain  tbe  pnciia  daio  of  thii  lutoratiin ;  bat 
Popjra  (a  Kgnlu  ^■ytwr}  liV  woaon  upon  the  etage  in  the 
ymr  l(K(b  •  Wrifht'i  Hieiona  IliMiiaBkk.— P>f|* 
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theaten,  acton  were  oo  loDger  the  hanible  show- 
men  and  needy  depeodeota  of  ariatocratic  caprice. 
Thej  waxed  rich,  and  became  pnrad:  they  felt 
thenueWea  necessaiy  to  an  age  that  was  detoted  to 
amosemeot,  aod  began  to  divide  the  town  with  their 
trnmpery  quarrels  and  fiwtioDa.  The  tieeose  of  the 
stage  also  in  political  matters  occasionally  went  be- 
yond the  patience  of  the  court,  and  Intter  side-re- 
marks were  frequently  rented  through  the  mediam 
of  a  piny  agnioBt  the  conduct  of  those  in  power. 
To  prevent  thoBe  excesses,  the  theaters  were  some- 
times shut  up,  aod  the  actors  themselres  cotnniitted 
to  prison,  to  learn  a  tittle  wholesome  moderation.' 

From  the  liberality  with  which  the  public  taste 
waa  regaledi  both  ia  the  variety  of  plays  and  the 
exciting  manner  in  which  they  were  represented, 
the  aadieocea  aoon  became  so  faatidtous,  that  mHoy 
a  piece  was  damned  which  scarcely  deserved  that 
fate.  But  it  was  not  mere  lasts  tbat  foi*med  the 
eriterioB  of  judging  and  condemning.  Personal 
pique  mid  political  prejadice  were  too  often  al- 
lowed to  interfere ;  and  such  inflnential  wits  as 
Bnckingbam  aod  Rochester  could  frequently  con- 
fer popularity  upon  the  dullest,  ns  well  as  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  best  written  piece.*  It  was  not 
always,  however,  tbat  a  dramatic  poet  was  in  the 
humor  of  succumbing  to  such  a  tyrannous  process  ; 
and,  while  a  critic  was  whiszing  a  catcall  in  Drory 
Lane,  he  might  be  stopped  by  a  hostile  invitation  of 
the  author  to  take  a  walk  into  Covent  Garden.  Oo 
thn  account,  a  beau  is  directed,  in  the  preface  to 
the  Reformation,  a  play  acted  at  the  Duke's  The- 
ater, in  1673,  only  to  abuse  a  new  play  when  he 
knows  that  the  author  is  oo  fighter.  Sometimes 
the  influence  of  a  dramatic  writer  was  ao  strong, 
that  he  could  pack  tho  housB  with  a  nomerons  jury 
in  his  favor,  in  which  ease  the  right  to  condemn 
was  by  no  means  the  safest  of  privileges.  When 
the  United  Kingdoms  was  brought  upon  the  stage, 
its  author,  the  Honorable  Edward  Howard,  had 
filled  the  house  with  a  strong  phalanx  of  support- 
ers, to  insnre  success:  the  malicious  Buckingham 
headed  a  rival  party  for  the  purpose  of  condemn- 
ing the  play  ;  but,  scarcely  had  the  work  of  hissing 
commenced,  when  all  the  Howards  rose  in  en  up- 
roar; the  dnke  himself  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
and,  ai  his  enemies  waylaid  him  at  the  door,  he 
only  escaped  a  severe  cudgeling,  or  something  still 
worse,  by  stealing  ofl*  in  the  confusion.' 

As  the  public  theater  now  absorbed  the  chief 
taste  and  talent  of  the  eonntiyt  the  court  pageants 
did  not  keep  pace  with  dramatic  representattona. 
Although  they  had,  indeed,  inevitably  improved, 
with  the  improvement  of  shows  in  geoeraJ,  they 
still,  in  some  measure,  smacked  of  the  rudenesa 
of  the  old  times.  This  will  appear  by  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  royal  procession  from  the  Tower 
to  Whitehall,  in  1660,  by  Pepys — a  description 
which  rivals  that  of  the  coronation  by  Beau  Tibbs, 
in  Goldsmith's  CitineD  of  the  World.  "  It  is  im- 
possible," he  says,  "to  relate  the  glory  of  this  day 
expressed  in  the  clothes  of  them  that  rid,  and  their 
horses,  and  horsecloths.   The  Knights  of  the  Bath 

■FtpjB.      >  BcMt^LiAcfDiTdeii.      ■  Kej  to Um  lUtMunl. 


was  a  brsve  sight  of  itself,  and  their  esquires.  Re- 
markable were  the  two  men  that  represent  the  two 
dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaino.  The  bishopa 
came  next  after  barans,  which  ia  the  higher  place ; 
which  makea  me  think  that  the  next  pariiameot 
they  will  be  called  to  the  House  of  Lords.  My 
Lord  Monk  rode  bare  after  the  king,  aod  led  in  hia 
hand  a  spare  horse,  as  being  Master  of  the  Horse. 
The  king,  in  a  most  rich-embroidered  suit  and  cloak 
looked  most  noble.  Wadlow,  the  vintoer,  at  the 
Devil  in  Fleet-street,  did  lead  a  fine  company  of 
soldiers,  all  yonng,  comely  men,  in  white  doublets. 
Then  followed  the  vif»-charaberlain.  Sir  O.  Car- 
teret, a  company  of  men  all  like  Turks ;  but  I 
know  not  yet  what  they  are  for.  The  streets  all 
graveled,  and  the  houses  bung  with  carpets  before 
them,  made  brave  show ;  aod  the  ladies  out  of  the 
windows.  So  ^orions  was  the  show  with  gold  and 
silver,  that  we  were  not  dile  to  look  at  it,  our  eyes 
at  hut  being  so  much  overcome."  Here  die  pa- 
geant-dukes of  Normandy  and  Aqnitaine,  and  Uie 
company  of  Turks,  remind  us  of  the  dragon  and 
unicorn,  and  the  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  of  the 
old  masques  and  processions.  To  this  scene  we 
may  add  the  description  of  a  state  supper  in  the 
Banqueting-House,  Whitehall,  given  by  the  sov- 
ereign to  the  companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Gnr> 
ter,  on  the  evening  of  the  anniversary  of  St.  George. 
The  king,"  says  Evelyn,  who  describes  the  scene, 
sRt  on  an  elevated  throne,  at  the  upper  end  at  a 
table  alone ;  the  knights  at  a  table  on  the  right  hand, 
reaching  all  the  length  of  the  room  ;  over  against 
them,  a  cupboard  of  rich  gilded  plate ;  at  the  lower 
end,  tlie  music ;  on  the  balusters  above,  wind-music, 
trumpets,  and  kettle-drums.  The  king  vras  served 
by  the  lords  and  pensioners,  who  brought  up  the 
dishes.  About  the  middle  of  the  dinner,  the 
knights  drank  the  king's  healtht  Aen  the  king 
tbeir's,  when  the  trumpets  and  music  played  and 
sounded,  the  guns  going  off  at  the  Tower.  At  the 
banquet  came  in  the  queen,  and  stood  by  the  king's 
left  hand,  but  did  not  sit."  Alt  this  was  noble  and 
imposing;  but  the  spirit  of  coarse  revelry  soon 
broke  out.  <•  Then  was  the  banqueting  stuff  flung 
about  the  room  profusely.  In  troth,  the  crowd 
was  BO  great,  that  though  I  stayed  att  the  supper 
the  day  before,  I  now  stayed  no  longer  than  this 
sport  began,  for  fear  of  disorder."  The  same  want 
of  taste  that  made  a  scramble  for  the  banqueting 
stuff  converted  the  king  and  these  noble  Knights  of 
the  Oarter  into  coxcoraba ;  lo  that  on  one  necasion, 
according  to  Pepys,  they  wore  their  official  robea 
all  day,  ftod  then  rode  about  widi  them  in  the  park 
in  the  evening.  The  chief  palace  amnsemeots 
were  masque*  and  dancing,  in  the  last  of  which  the 
poor  queen  seemed  to  And  abundant  solace  for  the 
oeglectof  her  husband,  and  for  which  she  was  severe- 
ly blamed  by  the  splenetic  pamphleteers  of  the  day. 

One  grave  piece  of  English  court  mumming  has 
not  yet  been  noticed,  although  it  commenced  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  aod  continued  almost 
to  our  owD  times.  This  was  the  royal  practice  of 
touching  for  the  evil  or  scrofula — a  diving  gift  of 
healing  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  legitimate 
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kings  of  England,  and  in  tbem  ooly.  When  the 
set  day  arriYed  for  the  performaoce  of  this  miracle, 
the  king  was  seated  in  state  in  the  Baaqoeting- 
House,  and  the  patients  were  led  up  to  the  throne 
hy  the  physician.  The  king  then  stroked  their 
faces  or  cheeks,  with  both  bands,  as  they  knelt, 
while  a  chnplain,  standing  by  in  full  caooQieals,  re- 
peated over  each  that  passage  of  Scripture,  He 
put  bis  hands  upon  them,  and  healed  tbeni."  When 
they  bad  all  been  touched  or  stroked  in  t^is  maDder, 
a'nother  cbaplain,  kaeeling.  and  hariog  aDgel-pieces 
of  gold  M-iiog  on  white  riU»oa  on  his  arni.  delivered 
them  one  by  one  to  his  majesty,  who  pat  them  upon 
tbe  necks  <^  the  toocbed  as  they  passed  before  him, 
while  tbe  first  chaplain  repeated  ^e  passage,  "  That 
is  ^  true  light  wbicb  came  into  the  world."  As 
tbe  readiog  of  a  gospel  commeDced  tbe  service,  an 
epistle  conclnded  it,  with  tbe  prayers  for  tbe  sick, 
a  little  altered  from  the  liturgy,  and  tbe  blessing; 
nfUr  which  tbe  lord  cbamberlain  and  controller  of 
tbe  household  brought  a  basin,  ewer,  and  towel,  for 
the  king  to  wash  bis  hands.*  Tbe  mercurial  Charles 
n.  was  wont  to  lanj^  heartily,  even  in  church,  when 
an  anthem  was  sang  out  of  tone,  or  a  court  vice 
preached  at;'  bow  be  was  able  to  preserve  tbe 
needful  gravity  of  coaateoanee  during  this  absurd 
ceremony  is  not  easy  to  understand.  The  popular 
belief  in  its  efficacy  was  as  strong  during  his  reign 
as  it  had  ever  been  daring  the  darkest  ages.  A  dis- 
astrous proof  of  this  was  aflbrded  on  one  occasion 
when  tlu  crowd  of  people  With  thebr  diseased  children 
was  so  great  at  the  court  surgeon's  door,  applying  for 
tickets  to  be  admitted  to  Whitehall,  that  six  or  seven 
persons  were  pressed  to  death  in  the  confusion.* 

Other  shows  and  exhibitions,  which  are  only 
tolerated  by  the  mobs  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  at  this  time  tbe  most  acceptable  even  to  the 
highest  ranks.  Of  these  the  puppet-shows  were 
most  conspicQoas,  where,  besides  tbe  adventures  of 
Punch,  the  spectators  were  regaled  with  tbe  pa- 
thetic drama  of  Patient  Grizzle,  or  some  edifying 
Incident  from  Scripture.*  Monkeys  were  clothoil 
in  appropriate  costume,  and  taught  to  perform  in 
little  pantomimes^  as  well  aa  to  daoce,  and  play 
diverting  tricks  upon  the  tight-rope."  Then  there 
were  pbys  composed  by  bankrupt  authors,  and  ex- 
hibited 1^  fburth-rate  or  discarded  actors,  in  tem- 
porary booths  at  the  city  dura :  to  this  complexion 
poor  Elkanah  Settle,  ooce  the  civic  poet  bareote, 
came  at  last  After  having  triumphed  for  a  time 
as  tbe  successful  court  rival  of  Dryden,  be  finally 
sunk  into  a  dramatist  for  Smitbfield,  and  performed 
the  part  of  a  dragon  in  one  of  his  own  pieces.' 
Men  who  exhibited  feats  of  strength  or  dexterity, 
ond  jugglers  of  every  description,  were  now  plen- 
tiful in  Loudon  ;  and  the  mention  of  a  few  of  their 
feats  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  public  taste. 
There  was  one  Florian  Marchand,  who,  drinking 
only  fbuDtain-water,  refunded  it  from  his  mouth  in 
the  form  of  all  kinds  of  wine  and  sweet  waters. 
There  was  a  Turk,  a  rope-dancer,  who  walked 
barefooted  up  a  rope  that  was  almost  perpendicu- 

•  Pipfi.  *  Und.  •  Scutt,  Lib  of  Drjdn. 


lar,  by  merely  taking  bold  of  it  with  his  toes :  he 
also  danced,  blindfold,  on  the  high  (tight)  rope,  with 
a  boy  about  twelve  years  old  tied  to  his  feet,  ^ut 
six  or  seven  yards  below,  dangling  as  be  danced, 
and  with  whom  he  moved  as  if  the  boy's  weight 
had  been  bat  a  feather.  Such  athletic  feats  ss  a 
man  raising  a  cannon  of  about  four  hundred  pounds 
weight  with  the  hair  of  his  head  seem  to  have  been 
common.  Iti^  a  golden  age  for  soch  perfbnneia, 
when  chairs  and  chariots  thronged  to  Uieir  phcea 
of  exhibition.  These  shows  were  conceDtratad 
into  one  huge  mass  of  amusement  at  such  ftirs  aa 
St.  Margaret's  at  Sonthworh,  and  Sl  Bartholo- 
mew's hi  Smitbfield.  An  Italian  Searannnch  had 
sometimes  the  honor  to  perform  before  his  msjea^ 
at  Whitehall;  but,  shsmefol  to  tell,  the  eoartiers 
had  to  pay  at  the  door  for  admission.  These 
various  performers  exhibited  privately  as  well  aa 
publicly  ;  and  sometimes,  when  a  gentleman  gave  a 
dinner  to  his  friends,  a  juggler  or  a  fire-eater  was 
hired  to  entertain  the  company.' 

Although  tbe  old  active  amusements  and  adiletic 
sports  of  tbe  country  were  neeewarily  becomiog 
less  popular,  from  the  change  of  maimen,  yet  even 
among  the  aristocracy  certain  roagh  exercises  were 
still  in  vogue  that  form  a  strong  contrast  to  ths  ef- 
feminacy of  the  nobles  in  other  respects.  Tbua. 
swimming  bad  become  >  favorite  amusement,  and 
prodigious  feats  in  the  way  of  wager  and  competi- 
tion were  performed  in  this  department  by  Roch- 
ester and  his  companlooi.  Foot<rac!og  was  obo 
a  courtly  amusement,  which  Charles  II.,  himself 
a  first-rate  pedestrian,  greatly  patronised;  atxl  Pe- 
pys,  among  other  facts  of  the  kind,  mentions  tbe 
exploit  of  two  young  noblemeo  who,  upon  a  wager, 
ran  down  and  killed  a  stout  buck  in  St.  James's 
Park,  in  presence  of  the  king.  Tennis,  as  a  court 
game,  was  so  keenly  pursued  by  Charles  II.  that, 
having  a  steel-yard,  in  which  he  weighed  himself 
after  tbe  sport  was  over,  on  one  occsMon  he  found 
that  he  had  lost  four  pounds  and  a  half  in  weight  at 
a  BiDgie  bout."*  Skating,  also,  was  a  newly-intro- 
duced, or,  rather,  perhaps  a  revived  amusement  in 
England  at  this  time,  and  was  performed  "  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hcdlanders."'  One  principal  pkce 
for  this  practice,  as  at  presentt  was  canal  in  St. 
James's  Park.  There  were  also  certain  athletic 
exercises,  chiefly  of  a  nulitaiy  character,  that  seem- 
ed to  have  formed  a  regular  part  (rf*  a  fashionable 
education.  These  consisted  of  running  at  the  ring, 
throwing  a  javelin  at  the  figure  of  a  Moor's  head, 
firing  pistols  at  a  mark,  and  taking  up  a  gauntlet 
upon  tbe  point  of  a  sword ;  all  wbicb  exercises  were 
performed  on  horseback,  and  at  full  speed.*  Tbe 
truly  English  sport  of  boat-racing  and  yacfat-racing 
was  DOW  extensively  practiced,  and,  as  well  as  horse- 
racing  at  Newmarket,  greatJy  occupied  the  time  and 
money  of  the  courtiers.'  Bowls  also  continued  to 
be  a  fovorite  game  with  ladies  as  well  as  gentiemen.* 
Bear-baiting  and  boU-lwiting,  which  had  been  so  rig- 
idly put  down  during  the  Commonwealth,  were  re- 

'  EtsI^'i  Diarj.  *  PapTi.  ■  Evcljn.  *  Ibid. 

•  E*«I]n.  Wa  latra  fnn  Ecbud.  that,  by  ihU  tiaw,  tba  Ea«liah 
laea-bonea  wm  ffmlly  priaad  Ik  fataigB  Mssnias.         •  Fapja. 
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gamed  at  the  ReatoratioD.  Fepys  observes,  how- 
ever, that  these  sports  were  gradually  becoming  less 
&sbiooahle  smoog  the  highd'r  classes;  and,  if  such 
sccideDts  as  one  recorded  by  Evelyn  were  of  fre- 
qnent  occurrence,  it  was  full  time  that  they  should 
be  BO.  A  mastifft  he  ioforms  ni,  wai  tossed  sheer 
over  the  barriers  into  a  lady's  lap  who  sat  at  a  cod- 
■iderable  distance  from  the  arena.  One  in&nioas 
sport  of  ihifl  period  was  that  of  baiting  bones  with 
doga — a  piece  of  mffianiam  that  diagraced  the  dark- 
est periods  of  Anglo-Saxoa  barbarity.  Evelyn  de- 
scribee an  event  of  this  kind,  where  a  gallant  steed 
was  devoted  to  death  for  the  popular  amuBement, 
under  the  false  pretense  that  it  had  killed  a  mau — 
the  real  pnrpose  being  to  get  money  by  the  exhibi- 
tioQ.  The  horse  beet  off  every  assailant,  and  at  last 
bsd  to  be  stabbed  to  death  with  swords. 

The  in-door  sports  of  the  wealthier  classes,  be- 
sides card-playing,  consisted  of  bUltards,  chess,  back- 
gammon, cribbage,  and  niae[nnB.  Upon  occasioDS 
of  social  merry-meeting  the  company  would  often 
divert  themselves  with  such  homely  gamoB  aa  blind- 
man'a  buff  and  haodycap.  BesidoB  banquets  and 
convivial  meetings,  maBqneB  and  private  dieatricalB 
frequently  enlivened  the  manaioDB  of  the  wealthy.* 
Sometimes,  too,  a  piece  of  fomitore  was  contrived 
lo  afford  a  rational  pleasure  by  itB  elegance  and  in- 
genuity, or  excite  mirth  by  some  andden  practical 
joke.  We  are  told  of  a  specimen  of  the  first  kind, 
which  was  a  portable  cabinet  containing  a  well-exe- 
cuted painting  of  the  great  church  of  Haarlem,  in 
Holland,  and  which  was  viewed  through  a  small  hole 
■t  one  comer.'  This  seems  to  have  been  a  miniature 
diorama.   Another  article  of  furniture,  belonging  to 


Sir  W.  Peno,  was  a  seat  called  King  Harry's  chair, 
upon  which,  when  a  stranger  sat  down,  he  was  sud- 
denly clasped  round  the  middle  by  two  iron  arms, 
and  held  fast,  to  the  great  mirth  of  the  on-lookers.' 

Many  of  the  old  holydays  were  still  observed  ac- 
cording to  the  old  English  faahioo.  On  Valentine's 
Day  gentlemen  sent  Buofa  pfeBenta  as  glovea,  ailk 
Btoekings,  garters,  or  even  splendid  jewelry,  to  their 
&ir  valentines,  whether  mairied  or  single.  On  the 
morning  of  the  Ist  of  May,  yonng  ladies,  and  even 
grave  matrons,  repaired  to  the  fieldB  to  gather  May* 
dew,  with  which  to  beautify  their  complexions :  milk- 
maidB  danced  in  the  streets,  with  their  pails  wreath- 
ed with  garlands,  and  a  fiddler  going  before  them. 
New-year's  Day  was  also  observed  aa  a  season  of 
presenting  gifts  from  inferiors  to  their  patrons.  On 
this  occasion  the  nobles  did  homage  to  the  king  by 
an  offering  in  money !  that  of  an  earl  was  usually 
twenty  pieces  of  gold,  in  a  purse.*  In  this  way, 
also,  the  nobility  were  enriched  by  their  clients; 
and  Pepys  informs  us  that  some  courtiers  had  their 
whole  fortune  in  this  cuBtom.  It  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve that  the  intellectual  accommodation  of  circu- 
lating librariee  bad  already  commenced,  fnr  the  ben- 
efit of  tboae  who  could  relish  something  better  than 
the  vulgar  amnaementa  of  the  period.  At  the  end 
of  the  play  of  the  Tfaraciao  Wonder,  printed  in 
1661,  and  sold  by  Francis  Kirkroan,  Bt  the  sign  of 
John  Fletcher's  Head,  without  Temple  Bar,  is  the 
following  intimation : — "  If  any  gentlemen  please  to 
repair  to  my  house  aforesaid,  they  may  be  furnish- 
ed with  all  manner  of  English  or  French  histories, 
romances,  or  poetry ;  which  are  to  be  sold,  or  read 
for  rtaacnahU  connderaUotu." 

)  Papii.  ■  lUd 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


CONSIDERABLE 
amount  of  information 
with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  most 
numerous  classes  of 
the  English  popula- 
tion in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth 
centory  is  supplied  hy 
various  cotemporary 
publications,  which 
were  drawn  forth 
principally  by  the  stilt 
increasing  pressure,  though  in  a  somewhat  new 
wny,  of  the  olrl  national  evil  of  pauperism,  or  the 
greater  attention  that  now  began  to  be  paid  to  that 
as  well  as  to  other  subjects  connected  with  the  new 
■ctence  of  political  economy.  The  most  important 
of  these  publications  have  been  reviewed  by  Sir 
Frederic  Eden,  in  his  work  on  the  State  of  the 
Poor;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pages,  we 
■hall  proceed  to  extract  and  arraDga  tfae  most 
material  facts  preserved  io  them  that  come  under 
oar  present  head. 

The  earliest  Written,  though  not  the  eailiest 
published,  of  the  tracts  in  question,  is  one  which  is 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  the  eminent  judge,  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale.  It  is  entitled,  "  A  Discourse  touching 
Provision  for  the  Poor,"  and  did  not  appear  till  1663, 
but  was  in  all  probability  written  in  1659  or  early 
in  1660,  certainly  before  1663.  Its  refereoces, 
therefore,  are  to  tfae  state  of  things  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  present  period,  or,  rather,  at 
the  close  of  the  last.  One  assumption  upon  which 
the  author  proceeds  io  his  calculations,  as  upon  a 
supposition  that  would  be  universally  admitted,  is 
rather  remarkable,  namely,  that  the  fiimily  of  a 
working  man,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  and 
four  children,  could  not  be  supported  »in  meat, 
drink,  clotlung,  and  house-rent,"  under  ten  shillings 
a-week.  ^'And  so  much,"  he  adds,  "they  might 
probably  get  if  employed,"  if  two  of  the  children  as 
well  as  their  mother  were  able  to  contribute  some- 
thing by  their  work  to  the  family  income.  The 
value  of  money  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago 
was  undoubtedly  much  greater  than  it  now  is;  and 
yet  the  wages  of  agricultural,  and  even  of  some  de- 
scriptions of  mechanical,  labor  do  not  at  the  present 
moment  exceed,  if  they  reach,  this  amount.  From 
a  subsequent  statement,  however,  it  should  seem 
that,  io  manu&ctures  at  least,  this  sum  of  ten  shil- 
lings a-week  could  only  then  be  raised  by  the  united 
industry  of  all  the  four  working  members  of  the 
family.  He  had,  the  author  says,  ascertained,  by 
actual  trial,  what  were  the  expenses  of  making  "  a 
common  coarse  medley  cloth  of  Gloucestershire 


wool,"  of  thirty-two  yards  in  length:  from  which 
it  sppeared  that  the  cost  of  production  was  alto- 
gether c£l  1  15s. ;  namely,  for  ninety  pounds  of  wool 
at  Is.  a-pound,  d£4  10a. ;  for  cards  and  oil,  «C1 ;  sod 
for  the  wages  of  three  weavers  aud  spoders,  two 
breakers,  six  spiaoers,  one  fuller  and  burier,  one 
sheerman.  and  one  paster  and  |»cker,  {burteeo  per- 
sons in  all.  d£6  5$.  He  calculates,  further,  that  six- 
teen such  pieces  might  be  made  Id  a  year  by  this 
number  of  workmen;  consequently  the  wages  earned 
by  them  in  the  year  would  amount  to  ^£97.  3nt  thti 
is  not  quite  dC7  for  each ;  so  tliat,  to  make  op  the 
10s.  a-week,  or  <£26  a-year,  previously  assumed  to 
be  required  for  tfae  maintenance  of  the  working 
man  and  his  family,  his  wife  and  his  two  elder 
children  would  in  this  case  hare  to  be  iocloded 
among  the  fourteen  persons  employed,  as  well  is 
himself.  To  reconcile  the  two  statements,  there- 
fore, we  must  suppose  that  every  laborer  having  so 
many  as  four  children,  without  the  two  elder  being 
yet  able  to  earn  any  thin^  would  at  this  time  hare 
to  receive  more  or  leas  assistance  from  the  rates,  or 
at  least  would  be  considered  as  atandiug  in  need  of 
such  assistance ;  for,  indeed.  Hale,  or  whoerer  was 
the  author  of  the  present  tract,  complains  that,  after 
all  the  legisUticni  that  had  taken  place  od  the  subieet. 
the  provision  made  for  the  poor  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  was  still  miserably  inadequate.  *'  Let  any 
man,"  he  says,  "  took  over  most  of  the  populous 
parishes  in  England:  indeed,  there  are  rates  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor,  and,  it  may  be, 
the  same  relief  is  also  given  in  a  narrow  measure  to 
some  others  that  have  great  families,  and  upon  this 
they  live  miserably,  and  at  best  from  band  to  raouth. 
and  if  they  can  not  get  work  to  make  out  their  lire- 
lihood  they  and  their  children  set  up  a  trade  of  beg- 
ging at  best."  This  writer's  views  with  regard  to 
tiie  practicabilily  of  finding  profitable  employment 
for  all  the  poor  do  not  lead  him  to  foresee  any  in- 
convenience from  an  over-plentiful .  provisioo  for 
them.  He  is  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  pau- 
perism, properly  so  called,  might  be  almost  extir- 
pated, and  that,  if  the  parish  would  in  all  cases 
merely  supply  the  requisite  stock  or  capital,  ereiy 
pauper  in  it  might  be  transformed  into  a  laborer 
earning  full  support  for  himself  by  his  own  haods. 
All  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  parish,  he  calcu- 
lates, after  the  first  contribution,  which  might  be 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  four  years*  rates,  would 
be  the  expenses  of  management,  which  could  not 
amount  to  much.  *•  There  be  many  poor  and 
honest  men,**  he  observes,  "who,  for  a  small  salary, 
and  a  room  or  two  to  work  and  lodge  in,  in  the 
workhouse,  would  be  fit  enough  to  undertake  the 
employment  of  a  master;  and  yet  be  would  hare 
no  great  trust  upon  him ;  for  the  stock  wouU  be 
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lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  overseen,  and  they  to 
deliver  it  out,  aod  tt.ke  weekly  or  monthly  accounts ; 
which  overseers  may  be  substantial  men,  and  at  no 
great  trouble;  and  eligible  either  by  the  juetices  of 
peace,  or  pariehioners,  yearly,  or  once  in  three  years ; 
and  their  trouble  would  be  no  greater  than  the  tron- 
Ue  of  overseers  of  the  poor  or  church-wardens  in 
uy  parish."  The  prospect  of  any  proGt  upon  the 
espitEd  thus  invested  by  parishes  is  not  represented 
as  very  tempUng.  The  (uece  of  woolen  chMh,  which 
it  cost  d£ll  16t.  to  make,  WM  then  selling  at  do  more 
thaa  ^13;  and  if  sixtesD  such  piecea  were  to  be 
produced  in  the  year,  so  as  to  affond  full  employment 
to  the  fourteen  workmen,  the  capital  reqehwd  to  keep 
the  loom  going  would  be  dClOO.  This  would  be  a 
return  of  ooly  four  per  cent.,  which  would  scarcely 
be  enough  to  defray  the  cost  of  management.  If 
trade  were  brisker,  however,  he  says,  the  cloth 
might  bring  ,£13  the  piece,  or  even  more.  He 
states,  incidentally,  that  the  manufacture  of  serges, 
kerseys,  and  baizes  was  at  this  time  confined  to 
Devonshire,  Norfolk,  and  the  town  of  Colchester; 
and  he  speaks  of  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds 
of  linen  cloth  as  being  already  carried  on  in  some 
degree  in  Laocashire. 

In  i66Sf  under  pretense  of  providing  for  the  better 
relief  of  the  poor,  an  act  was  passed  which  may  be 
said  to  have  at  once  redaeed  the  great  body  of  the 
laboring  population  of  England  to  tlieir  BDcient  eon- 
ditioD  of  {ucripti  gUbte,  or  fixtures  eeeh  to  the  soil 
of  some  one  particular  parish.  This  was  the  fa- 
mons  statute  of  the  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  c.  12,*  the 
foandation  of  the  modern  law  of  settlement.  The 
preamble  of  the  act  testifies  to  the  fact  of  pauperism 
continuing  to  make  head  against  all  the  previous 
attempts  at  restraining  it.  The  necessity,  nnm- 
ber,  and  continual  increase  of  the  poor,"  it  is  as- 
serted, "not  ooly  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  with  the  liberties  of  each  of  them, 
but  also  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  and 
dominion  of  Wales,  i«  very  great  and  exceeding 
burdsnsome,  being  occasioned  by  reason  of  some 
defects  in  the  law  concerning  the  settUng  of  the 
poor,  and  for  wiuit  of  a  due  provition  of  the  regula- 
tions of  relief  and  employment  in  such  parishes  or 
places  where  they  are  legally  settled,  which  doth 
enforce  many  to  turn  incorrigible  rogues,  aod  others 
to  perish  for  want,  together  with  the  neglect  of  the 
faithful  execution  of  such  laws  and  statutes  as  have 
formerly  been  made  for  the  apprehending  of  rogues 
and  vapUwnds,  and  for  the  good  of  the  poor."  For 
remedy  of  these  evils  it  was  now  enacted,  in  snb- 
stance,  that  it  sbonld  be  lawful  for  any  two  justices 
of  the  peacct  upon  complaint  made  by  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  of  the  poor.  wiUiin  forty  days 
after  the  arrival  of  any  new-comer  in  the  parish,  to 
remove  him  by  force  to  the  parish  where  ha  was 
luc  legally  settled,  either  as  a  native,  houaehcrfder, 
aojoamer,  apprentice,  or  servant,  'unless  he  either 
rented  a  tenement  of  dClO  a-year,  or  could  give 
such  security  against  becoming  burdensome  to  the 
parish  where  he  was  living  as  the  two  justices 

I  Entitled,  In  tlMRMOidCanmIn[«a«ditIai(ir  Ik mtntu.dA  14 
C«.  U.,  e.  It. 


should  deem  sufficient.  By  a  subsequent  act — the 
1  Jac.  n.,  c.  17 — it  was  provided,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  evasion  of  the  new  law  by  the  party  contiiving 
to  eflTect  a  clandesUne  residence  for  the  forty  days, 
that  that  term,  necessary  to  give  him  a  legal  settle- 
ment, should  only  be  counted  from  the  time  of  his 
delivering  a  notice  in  writing  of  the  place  of  his 
abode  and  the  number  of  his  &mily  (when  he  had 
any)  to  ooe  of  the  church-wardens  or  overseers'.  So 
long  as  this  law  lasted — which  it  did  till  the  year 
1795,'  it  was  rendered  almost  impossible  for  a  poor 
man  to  transfer  himself  from  one  pariah  to  another; 
for  that  space,  of  above  a  hnndred  and  thirty  years, 
a  man's  parish  was,  in  the  generality  of  casesi 
almost  literally  bis  prison.  It  seems  impossible  to 
refuse  assent  to  what  Adam  Smith,  writing  while 
it  was  still  in  force,  has  said  of  this  most  oppressive 
taw: — "To  remove  a  man  who  lias  committed  no 
misdemeanor  from  the  parish  where  he  chooses  to 
reside;  is  an  evident  violation  .of  natural  liberty  aod 
justice.  The  common  people  of  England,  however, 
so  jealous  of  their  liberty,  but,  like  the  common 
people  of  most  other  countries,  never  rightly  under- 
standing wherein  it  consists,  liave  now  for  more  than 
a  century  tether  snffered  themselves  to  be  exposed 
to  Uiis  oppression  without  a  remedy.  Though  men 
of  reflection,  too,  have  sometimes  complained  of  tiie 
law  of  settlement  as  a  public  grievance,  yet  it  has 
never  been  the  object  of  auy  general  popular 
clamor,  such  as  that  against  general  warrants--an 
abusive  practice  undoubtedly,  but  such  a  ooe  as 
was  not  likely  to  occasion  any  general  oppression. 
There  is  scarce  a  poor  man  of  England  of  forty 
years  of  age,  I  will  venture  to  say,  wlio  has  not  in 
some  part  of  bis  life  felt  himself  most  cruelly 
oppressed  by  this  ill-contrived  law  of  settlement."' 
To  this  may  be  added  the  remark  of  Sir  Frederic 
Eden  on  the  main  enactment  of  the  statute  of  1662, 
that  "  this  single  clause  of  a  short  act  of  parlument 
has  occasioned  more  doubts  and  difficulties  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  has  perhaps  been  more  profitable 
to  the  profession  of  the  kw,  than  any  other  pcnnt 
in  English  jnrisprudenee."'  Another  galling  part 
of  the  law  was,  that,  while  so  severely  circumscrib- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  native  poor,  it  lefk  strangers 
from  Scotiand  and  Ireland  unmolested;  a  Scotoh- 
maa  or  an  Irishman  might  set  himself  down  in  any 
part  of  England  he  pleased,  or  move  about  at  his 
convenience  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  no 
overseer  or  justice  of  the  peace  could,  under  this 
act,  interfere  with  him.*  On  the  other. hand,  in- 
deed, such  strangen  had  no  legal  claim  upon  parish 
support,  in  case  of  destitution ;  but  probably  few  of 
them  would  have  willingly  purchased  that  right  at 
the  cost  of  tlie  peculiar  advantages  which  they  en- 
joyed without  it.  It  is  to  be  remend>ered,  too,  &at 
by  the  nodistnrbed  freedom  in  which  they  were 

<  Tlw  power  of  nHomi  pewdM  Mt  MtaaQjr  AiiiMbta  WH  lakM 
mwAj  bj  llM  39  Gw.  III.,  c.  101. 
■  Wealth  of  Nuiou,  Book  i.  chtp.  IS. 

*  State  of  the  Poor,  i.  177. 

•  It  li  ontjrwitiiln  the  kK  hmtjrycua  tlwt,l91h*  ael  St  Om. 
III.,  c  U,  nativee  of  Seotland,  IrelaBd,  the  Mee  of  Hu,  Jenej,  ud 
the  other  CbenMl  Uude,  han  beea  msde  renonble  wtUi  their  fetbl- 
lieo  famaBjiwii&iB  which  thejsn  ntiulljdiaigMUrt  toUtS  |iM 

their  birth. 
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left  tbey  codM  obtaia  a  settlemeDt  Ibr  their  cbildreo,  | 
born  in  England,  tbeir  lervRnte  and  apprentices,  if 
not  for  themselves,  in  any  parish  they  pleased.  Be- 
sides, they  might  in  general  confidently  rely  upon 
the  common  humanity,  if  not  the  law,  of  the  country 
preventing  them  from  absolutely  perishing  of  want. 

The  act  of  1663,  while  it  ^os  authorized  the 
removal  of  persona  only  likely  or  asserted  to  be  like- 
ly to  become  chargeable,  considerably  altered  the  old 
law  as  to  the  ways  by  which  settlements  might  be 
obtained.  Till  now,  a  man's  settlement  was  either 
the  parish  io  which  he  had  been  bom,  or  that  in 
which  he  had  resided  as  ed  impoteoC  paaper  for 
three  years,  or  as  a  vagabond  for  one  year.  The 
statute  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.,  taken 
along  with  that  of  the  first  of  James  II.,  gave  a  man 
a  settlement  in  a  parish  by  a  reeideoce,  UDobjacted 
to  by  the  church-wardens,  of  only  forty  days  after 
publication  of  notice  in  writing;  and  also  by  reoting 
a  tenement  of  the  annual  value  of  oClO.  And  sub- 
sequent statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  completion  of  the  same  system,  established 
the  following  additional  ways  of  acquiring  the  same 
right — namely,  the  being  charged  to  the  public 
taxea  aod  payiog  them;  the  executing  an  annual 
ofllce  in  the  parish,  and  aerviog  in  it  a  year ;  the 
aervtng  an  apprenticeship  io  the  pariah;  the  being 
bwfnlly  hired  into  any  parish  for  a  year,  aod  contio- 
ning  in  the  same  service  a  twelvemoDth.  But  the 
role  is,  that  in  all  caaes  the  last-acqoired  settlement 
takes  away  any  settlement  previously  acquired. 

The  act  of  1663,  it  thus  appears,  commences  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  poor-laws.  "It  will 
be  seen,"  observes  a  late  writer,  that  at  this  stage 
the  struggle  of  the  poor-laws  against  vagrancy  as  a 
national  evil  ceased,  and  the  eflbrts  of  the  legislature 
were  henceforth  directed  against  the  somewhat  con- 
trary habits  generated  by  a  state  of  permanent  aod 
settled  pauperism.  The  general  improvements  in 
the  habits,  intelligence,  and  wealth  of  the  people 
had,  doubtless,  bad  the  chief  effect  in  reducing  the 
fimner  evil,  althoogh  it  is  clear  that «  conaiderable 
effect  was  constantly  operated  by  &e  poor-Iawa  to- 
ward reducing  the  poorer  part  of  the  popolatiOD  to 
a  settled  cooditioQ,  which  eventually  terminated  in 
a  state  of  things  in  which  the  laborer  resisted  a 
change  of  place  as  the  last  extremity  of  evil,  think- 
ing the  loss  of  his  settlement  ill  compensated  by  the 
certainty  of  immediately  bettering  bis  condition,  in 
as  far  as  his  condition  depended  on  his  own  indus- 
try. The  cause  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  these 
evils  was  obviously  the  same — that  is,  the  desire 
which  men  have  to  live  in  ease;  which  object 
was  at  one  time  most  easily  obtained  by  vagabond- 
age, at  another  by  acquiring  a  fixed  settlement  in  a 
parish."*  But,  while  l4iere  ia  some  truth  in  this 
view,  ia  BO  far  as  it  distingniahea  between  the  char- 
acter <d  the  early  and  of  the  more  reeeot  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  poor,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  change  of  place  which  the  laborer  is  asserted  to 
resist  as  the  last  extremity  of  evil  is  in  reality  noth- 
ing else  than  bis  removal  back  again  to  a  parish 

>  MMenlloch'B  Sutiitieal  Acoonnt  of  tb*  Britiah  Emprn,  Part  t 
chay.  9  (fiuBulMd  bjr  Oeurts  Coode,  Mq.). 


which  he  had  left  in  violalioo  of  the  law,  or  at  Ies«  I 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  good  a  transfer* 

reoce  against  which  the  law  sets  its  face ;  so  that  be  , 
may  be  more  truly  mid  to  resist  confinement  to  one  I 
place  than  a  change  of  place.    The  acts  of  1662 
and  1685  were  undoubtedly  passed  with  the  raaio  | 
object  of  preventing  aod  checking,  not  permsoent  ! 
and  actually-settled  paoperiaro  (a  matter  which 
none  of  their  proviaiona  affects  to  touch),  bnt  loco-  | 
motive  and  intrusive  pauperism — the  attempts  of 
stranger  paupers  to  make  their  way  into  parishes  to  i 
whidi  they  did  not  properly  belong.    When  a  roan  | 
who  has  broken  prison  etm^les  against  being  csr- 
ried  back  into  confinement  by  the  constable  who  hu 
found  him  stauding  on  the  king's  highway,  he  may, 
indeed,  be  quaintly  aaid  to  resist  a  clunge  of  pises 
as  the  hut  extremity  of  evil;  but  he  would  himself 
probably  declare  that  the  liberty  of  change  of  pUce 
was  what  at  tliat  particular  time  he  above  all  tbiogi 
desired. 

Some  glimpses  at  the  state  of  the  pauper  popnts- 
tioo  a  few  years  after  the  new  law  of  settlemeDt 
came  into  operation  are  afforded  by  eo  inquiry 
"Concerning  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the 
Poor,"  which  forms  one  of  the  chapters  of  Sir  Jo- 
siah  Child's  New  Discourses  of  Trade,  written  is 
1665,  and  published  in  1668.  Sir  Josiah  deseribea 
the  condhioii  of  the  poor  at  thia  time  as  sad  and 
wretched  io  the  extreme;  and  the  details  he  givei 
seem  to  show  that  a  great  part  of  their  miaery  m 
the  consequence  of  the  late  act.  In  illuatratioo  of 
the  combined  cmelty  and  inefficacy  of  "  the  shiftiDg 
off,  sending,  or  whipping  back,  the  poor  wanderers 
to  the  place  of  their  birth  or  last  abode,"  which  was 
then  continually  going  on  io  all  parts  of  the  lung- 
dom,  he  gives  the  following  instance: — <*A  poor 
idle  person  that  will  not  work,  or  that  nobody 
will  employ  in  the  country,  comes  up  to  Londoa,  to 
set  up  the  trade  of  begging ;  such  a  peraon,  probs- 
bly,  may  beg  up  and  down  tbe  streets  seven  years,  it 
may  be  seven -nod-twenty,  before  any  body  aaketh 
why  she  doth  ao ;  aod,  if  at  length  she  hath  the  iU- 
hap  in  aome  parish  to  meet  with  a  more  v^tant 
beadle  than  one  in  twenty  of  them  are,  all  he  doei 
is  bnt  to  lead  her  the  length  of  five  or  ma  houses 
ioto  another  pariah,  and  then  conelodea,  as  hb  nia>- 
ters,  the  parishioners,  do,  that  be  hath  done  tbe  psri 
of  a  most  diligent  officer.  But  suppose  he  should 
yet  go  farther,  to  the  end  of  his  lioe,  which  ia  tb« 
end  of  the  law,  and  the  perfect  execution  of  hia  of- 
fice— that  is,  suppose  he  should  carry  this  poor 
wretch  to  a  justice  of  tbe  peace,  aod  he  should  or- 
der the  delinquent  to  be  whipped,  and  sent  from 
parish  to  pariah  to  the  place  of  her  birth  or  last 
abode — ^which  not  one  joatice  out  of  twenty,  through 
pity  or  other  cause,  will  do— even  this  is  a  great 
charge  upon  the  country,  and  jet  the  bosineaa  of 
the  nation  itself  wholly  undone ;  fiir  oo  sooner  dotb 
the  deJinquoDt  arrive  at  the  placo  aaaigned,  but,  for 
shame  or  idlenoaa,  abe  fnvaently  deserta  it  sad 
wanders  direedy  back,  or  some  other  way,  boprag 
for  better  fortune;  while  the  pariah  to  which  sbs 
is  sent,  knowing  her  a  lazy,  and  perhaps  a  worn 
I  qualified  person,  ia  as  willing,  to  be  rid  of  her  as  she 
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is  to  be  gone  from  theace."  Thii  author  fans  a  plan 
of  his  own  for  affordiog  profituble  employment  to 
the  poor  of  every  parish  in  the  kingdom — the  favor- 
ite idea  of  all  the  economical  apeculaton  of  that  day 
— in  which  he  {nvposea  that  the  government  of 
parishes  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  poor  ahoold 
be  pat  into  the  haods  of  a  body  of  persons  to  be  in- 
corporated by  act  of  parliament,  under  the  title  of 
Fathers  of  tbe  Poor,  each  of  whom,  it  is  oildly  add- 
ed, should  wear  some  honorable  medal,  "q/^cr  the 
manner  of  the  FamiliarM  of  the  Inguirition  in 
Spain." 

The  earliest  ioformntion  that  has  been  found  with 
regard  to  tbe  omount  of  the  poor-rates  is  n  stnte- 
inent  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1673.  entitled 
"  The  Grand  Concern  of  England  explained  In 
several  Proposals  offered  to  tbe  coasiderntifMi  of  tbe 
Parliament,"  6cc^  This  anthor  estimates  the  sum 
then  expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  nearly 
o£i340,000  R-year.  Another  writer  of  about  the 
same  tiniei  who  will  presently  be  nottcedi  estimates 
the  poor-rate  at  upward  of  .£700,000.*  But  prob- 
ably the  accoant  most  to  be  relied  upon  is  that  given 
hy  Davenant,  in  his  Kssay  upon  Ways  and  Means 
(first  published  in  1605),  the  pnrticolers  of  which,  he 
Says,  '*were  coll<>^cted  with  great  labor  and  expense 
by  Mr.  Arthur  More,  a  very  knowing  person."  It 
presents  an  "estimate  of  the  poor-rates,  upon  each 
county,  by  a  rensonnble  medium  of  soveral  years, 
made  toward  the  latter  end  of  King  Charles  II.'s 
reign  ;"  and  makes  the  total  amount  for  all  England 
and  Wales  XG65,36'2.  The  highest  assessments  in 
the  account  are,  fur  Devonshire  ^£34,764;  Essex 
X37M8i  Lincolnshire  .£31,500;  Norfolk  ^£46,200 ; 
Somerset  «C30,S63 ;  all  Wales  (estimated  according 
to  the  proportion  the  principality  bore  to  the  rest 
of  the  Itiugdom  in  other  taxes,  the  particulars  not 
having  been  obtained}  cC33,753;  and  Middlesex,  in- 
cluding the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
«£56,3(j0.  Tbe  assessment  of  Surrey,  including  the 
borongh  of  Southwark,  is  set  down  at  only  ^15,G00 ; 
that  of  Kent  at  ^£39,875  ;  that  of  York  at  ^26,150. 
AmoDg  the  smallest  assessments  are  those  of 
Cheshire,  ,£5796;  of  Lancashire,  ,£7200;  and  of 
WesMnorelnnd,  c£1890.*  The  money,  at  this  com- 
paratively early  stage  of  the  poor-rates,  was  by  no 
means  universally  considered  to  be  beneficially  ex- 
pended in  a  public  point  of  view.  It  is  employed," 
says  the  author  of  the  Grand  Concern  of  England, 
"only  to  maintiiin  idle  persons;  doth  great  hurt 
rather  than  good ;  makes  a  world  of  poor  more 
than  otherwise  there  would  be;  prevents  ioduatry 
and  laboriousness;  men  and  women  growing  so 
idle  and  proud  that  they  will  not  work,  but  lie  apon 
the  parish  wherein  they  dwell  fur  maintenance; 
applying  themselves  to  nothing  but  begging  or  pil- 
fering, and  breeding  up  their  children  accordingly; 
never  putting  them  upon  any  thing  that  may  render 
them  useful  in  their  generations,  or  beneficial  either 
to  themselves  or  the  kingdom.'*    A  strange  notion 

>  PrinM  in  th«  Ilarlai&ii  MiscrllaDr,  riii.  934. 
*  England'*  liuprcn  enieat  lijr  Sc*  uiid  Limtl,  fce.,  bf  Atxlrvw  Ytr- 
nnrfin.    I  (177. 
)  Whitwuiih'a  c<llli'iii  of  Davenant'*  Witrli!),  i,  39,  &c. 
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of  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  is,  that  tbe  distress 
of  the  laboring  classes  has  been  chiefly  occasioned 
by  the  dimluBtion  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Dnm- 
j  her  of  saddle-horses  in  conseqaeucn  of  the  introdoc> 
tioo  of  stage-coaches.  One  of  his  proposals  is* 
I  "that  the  multitude  of  stage-coaches  and  cRramna 
now  traveling  upon  the  roads  may  all,  or  moat  of 
them,  be  suppressed  ;  especially  those  within  forty, 
filVy,  or  sixty  miles  of  London,  where  they  are  no 
way  necessary;  and  that  a  due  regulation  be  made 
of  such  as  are  thonght  fit  to  be  continued."  His  ar- 
gument in  support  of  this  crotchet,  if  it  has  no  other 
merit,  supplies  us  with  some  curious  information 
respecting  the  conveyances  and  sccommodattonB  for 
traveling  which  the  English  public  now  enjoyed. 
The  stage-coaches,  he  states,  enabled  any  London- 
er, whenever  he  had  occasion,  to  step  to  any  place 
where  his  business  lay,  "for  two,  three,  or  four 
shiHings,  if  within  twen^  miles  of  London,  and  so 
proportionately  into  any  part  of  England."  Id  these 
circumstances,  exclaims  our  patriotic  author,  "will 
any  man  keep  a  horse  for  fainuelf  and  anitther  for 
hia  man.  all  the  year,  for  to  ride  one  or  two  jour^ 
neys — unless  s<me  noble  soul  that  scorns  and  ahhora 
being  ctmjined  to  so  ignoble,  base,  and  sordid  a  way 
of  traveling  as  these  coaches  oblige  him  unto,  and  who 
'  prefers  a  public  good  before  his  own  ease  and  advao- 
\  tago  ?"  The  number  of  coach-horses,  be  goes  on  to 
t  observe,  under  the  new  system,  is  much  less  than  that 
I  of  tbe  snddle-boraesthat  used  tobekept:  "for  former- 
ly every  man  that  had  occasion  to  travel  many  jour- 
neys yearly,  or  to  ride  up  and  down,  kept  horses 
for  himself  and  servants,  and  seldom  rid  without 
obe  or  two  men;  but  now,  since  every  man  can 
have  a  passage  into  every  place  he  is  to  travel 
unto.  Or  to  some  jdaee  within  a  few  mites  of  that 
place  he  designs  to  go  unto,  they  have  left  keeping 
of  horses,  and  travel  without  servants ;  and  York, 
Chester,  and  Exeter  stsge-coacbes,  each  of  them 
with  forty  horses  a-piece,  carry  eighteen  passengers 
a-week  from  London  to  each  of  these  places,  and  in 
like  manner  as  many  in  return  from  these  places,  to 
London ;  which  come,  in  the  whole,  to  1872  in  the 
year."  Now,  even  admitting  the  passengers  brought 
)  back  from  these  places  to  be  the  same  persons  that 
'  were  carried  from  London  thither,  still,  he  main- 
I  taiDS,  were  it  not  for  the  coaches,  at  least  five  hun- 
dred horses  would  be  required  to  perform  the  work. 
"Take,"  he  continues,  "the  short  stages  within 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  London  ;  each  coach  with 

fbar  horses  carries  six  passengers  a-day  Then 

reckon  your  coaches  within  ten  miles  of  Loudon, 
that  go  backward  and  forwazd  every  day,  and  they 
carry  double  the  number  every  year;  and  so  pro- 
portionably  your  shorter  stages  within  three,  four, 
or  five  miles  of  London.  There  are  stage-coaches 
that  go  to  almnst  evtfry  town  within  twenty  or 
twenty-five  miles  of  London,  wherein  passengers 
are  carried  at  so  low  rates  that  most  persons  in  and 
about  London,  and  in  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey,  gentlemen,  merchants,  ond  other  traders, 
that  have  occasion  to  ride,  do  make  use  of  them — 
some  to  keep  fairs  and  markets,  others  to  visit 
friends,  and  to  go  to  and  frum  their  country- house  a 
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or  about  other  busineas — who,  before  tfaeae  couches 
did  Bet  up,  kept  a  horse  or  two  of  their  own,  but 
now  have  given  over  keepiog  the  ume."  It  thus 
appears  that,  more  thao  a  century  aod  a  half  ago, 
the  iohi^taQts  of  the  metmpoUa  were  already 
tolembly  well  provided  with  the  meaDs  of  tramfer- 
ence  to  placsi  in  the  oonatiy  within  twenty  or 
thuty  miles  anmnd  them.  Regular  traveUog  by 
stage-coach  to  more  distant  perts  wonld  seem  to 
have  been  as  yet  confined  to  the  three  great  Hoe* 
of  road  leadiog  to  ExeteT.  Chester,  aod  York.  The 
fare  to  any  oue  of  these  towns,  it  is  stated,  was  40«. 
in  Bummer  and  45«.  in  winter ;  >•  besideBt"  cootinnes 
the  account,  "  in  the  journey  they  change  coachmen 
four  timeB ;  and  there  are  few  pcuBengers  but  give 
twelve  peace  to  each  coachman  at  the  end  of  bis 
stage ;  .  .  .  .  aod  at  least  three  BhillingB  contes  to 
each  pMBenger's  share  for  coachmen's  drink  on  the 
rond.'» 

In  1677  appeared  Abdrew  Yarraoton's  work  en- 
titled   England's  Iniproveroeot  by  Sea  and  Land : 
To  outdo  the  Dutch  without  fighting,  to  pay  debts 
without  money,  to  set  at  wia-k  all  the  poor  at  Eng- 
land with  the  growth  of  our  own  lends ;  To  prevent 
unnecessary  suits  in  law,  vrith  the  benefit  at  a  vol- 1 
untary  register ;  Directions  where  vast  i]U8nHties 
of  timber  are  to  be  had  for  thp  building  of  ships, 
with  the  advantage  of  making  the  great  rivers  of  i 
England  navignble  :  Rules  to  prevent  fires  in  Lon- 
don and  other  great  cities ;  with  directions  how  the  | 
several  companies  of  handicraftsmen  in  London  may 
always  have  cheap  bread  and  drink."    0(  himself,  | 
end  of  the  circnmstances  that  led  him  to  write  bis  | 
bodt,  Yarranton  gives  the  following  account : — '*  I 
was  an  apprentice  to  a  lioea-draper,  and  so  I  knew 
something  of  linen ;  and,  finding  the  poor  unem- 
ployed, I,  willi  my  vrifis,  did  promote  the  making  of  ' 
much  fine  linen  with  good  success.   And  bmng  em- 1 
ployed,  and  my  charges  borne,  by  twelve  gentlemen  ' 
of  England,  to  bring  into  England  a  manufacture 
out  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  made  of  iron  and  tin,  I 
there  I  did  see  what  I  here  set  down ;  and  in  Hol- 
land and  Flanders  I  tried  and  observed  their  way  | 
and  manner  of  trade  in  the  linen  manufactare."  ^ 
Yarranton  estimates  the  number  of  the  unemployed 
or  destitute  poor  at  a  hundred  thousand,  each  of  ! 
whom,  he  calcuktes,  costs  the  public  fourpence  a- ' 
day  for  food,  while,  if  they  were  employed,  they  | 
might  earn  eightpence  a-day  each ;  but  he  forgets 
that  many  paupers,  aged  and  infirn:  persons  and  | 
young  children,  were,  of  course,  incapable  of  doing . 
any  work.   His  cakulatioD  of  a  hundred  thousand  ' 
paupers,  each  costing  {burpenee  a-day,  would  make  I 
the  entire  yearly  outlay  upon  tiie  poor  riE608,333  | 
6f.  8(/.,  a  sum  not  very  much  under  what  appears  i 
to  have  been  the  actual  amount  of  the  rate.  The 
project  for  supporting  the'  poor  upon  which  this  . 
writer  places  his  chief  dependence  is  to  employ  I 
them  in  the  linen  and  iron  manufactures.   The  best 
districts  in  which  to  establish  the  former  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Leicester. 
Northampton,  and  Oxford.     "  First,"  he  argoea, 
•'their  land  ia  excellent  good  to  produce  fiax.  Sec- 
ondly, thej  are  inhnd  counties,  tod  have  no  staple 


maonfactnre  at  present  fixed  with  theuit  whereby 
their  poor  are  idle  and  want  employment.  Thirdly, 
they  are  counties  the  best  furnished  at  all  times  with 
corn  and  flesh  of  any  coonties  in  England,  and  at 
cheapeet  rates.  Fourthly,  they  are  in  the  heart  of 
England ;  and  the  trade,  being  once  well  settled  io 
these  connttes,  will  influence  their  neighboring 
eonntiea  in  the  same  manuiactsre  in  eending  tbsir 
flax  and  threads  with  ease  and  cbeapneas  down  the 
rivers  Thanwe,  Avont  Trent,  and  9oar ;  all  wUdi 
navigable  rivers  corm  into  these  cennUes.  And  I 
affirm  it  is  not  possible  to  set  up  this  trade  in  any 
part  of  England  with  success  but  in  these  places, 
because  in  moat  parta  of  England  there  are  fixed 
manufactures  already  that  do  in  great  measure  set 
the  poor  at  work.  In  the  west  of  England  clothiog 
of  all  sorts,  as  in  Gloncester,  Worcester,  Shropshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  &  small  part  of  Warwickshire ;  in 
Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Yorkshire  the  iron  aod 
woolen  manufacture ;  in  Sufiblk,  Norfolk,  and  Essex 
the  vroolen  manufacture ;  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Sur- 
rey some  cloth,  iron,  and  materials  for  shipping. 
Then  die  connttes  to  raise  provisione,  and  to  vend 
them  at  London,  to  feed  that  great  month)  aro  Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon.  Buckingham,  Hertford,  Middle- 
sex, and  Berks.*'  Seven  or  eight  years  before,  be 
says,  it  had  been  proposed  to  set  up  the  linen  manu- 
facture io  Ipswich  and  the  ueigliborfaotKl,  aod  he 
was  consulted  on  the  subject ;  but  he  adds,  >'  after  I 
had  rid  about  the  town  as  far  aa  Cattawey  Bridge, 
and  observed  the  inftnence  that  the  Coli^ester  trade 
bad  there,  as  also  the  stuff  and  aay  trade,  whereby 
the  poor  were  comfortably  supplied,  1  then  found  it 
was  impossUite  to  go  on  with  success,  and  gave  mj 
reasons ;  upon  which  all  was  laid  aside,  and  my  rea- 
sons approved  of.**  Of  the  iron  mnnufactnre,  as  it 
then  existed,  he  gives  a  full  and  minute  accoust, 
Which  is  so  interesting  that  we  wiR  extract  the 
greeter  part  of  it : — •■  First,"  says  he,  "  I  vrill  begin 
in  Monmouthshire,  and  go  through  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  and  there  take  notice  what  infinite  qnantitiea 
of  sow  iron  is  there  made,  with  bar  iron  aod  wire. 
And  consider  the  infinite  number  of  men,  horses, 
and  carriages  which  are  to  supply  these  works,  and 
also  digging  of  iron  stone,  proriding  of  ciodera,  car- 
rying to  the  works,  making  it  into  sows  and  ban, 
cutting  of  wood  and  converting  it  into  charcoal.  Con- 
sider, also,  in  these  parts  the  woods  are  not  worth 
the  catting  and  bringing  home  by  the  owners  to 
burn  in  their  honaes  ;  and  it  is  becnnse  in  all  tliefls 
places  there  are  pit  coala  very  cheap.  Consider, 
also,  the  multitude  of  cattle  aod  people  thereaboat 
employed,  that  make  the  bmd  dear;  and,  what  with 
the  benefit  made  of  the  woods,  and  the  people  mak- 
ing the  land  dear,  it  is  not  inferior  foc  riches  to  any 
place  in  England.  And  if  these  advantages  were  not 
there,  it  would  be  little  lees  than  a  howling  wilder- 
ness Moreover,  there  is  yet  a  most  great 

benefit  to  the  kingdom  in  general  by  the  sow  iroD 
nmde  of  the  iron  stone  and  Roman  cinders  io  tb» 
Forest  of  Dean  ;  for  that  metal  is  of  a  most  geotle. 
pliable,  and  soft  nature,  enMly  nnd  quickly  to  b« 
wrought  into  manufacture  over  what  any  other  iroa 
is,  and  it  is  the  best  in  the  known  world ;  and  the 
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greatest  part  of  thin  flow  iron  ia  sent  op  Serem  to 
the  fiirgei,  into  Woreeatershire,  Shropshire,  Staf- 
Ifwdflbiret  Wnrwiekibire,  and  ChoBhire,  and  there 
it's  made  into  bar  iron ;  and,  became  of  its  kind  and 

gentle  oatare  to  work,  it  is  now,  at  Stourbridge, 
Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Sedgeley,  Walsall,  and 
BurmiogViam,  and  thereaboat,  wrongbt  and  mana- 
factured  into  all  Bmall  commoditieB.  and  diffused  sll 
England  over,  and  thereby  a  great  trade  made  of  it ; 
aqd,  when  msDufactured,  sent  into  most  parts  of  the 
world.  And  I  can  very  easily  make  it  appear  thnt, 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  tfaereabout,  and  about 
the  materials  tbat  come  from  thence,  there  are  em- 
ployed,  and  have  their  sobsistenee  IlierefTom,  no  less 

than  sixty  thousand  perMos  And  now 

in  Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  Staflbrdshire,  War- 
wickshire, and  Berbyahire  there  are  great  and  nn- 
raenras  quantities  of  iron-works ;  and  there  mnch 
iron  is  made  of  metal  or  iron  stone  of  another  na- 
ture, quite  different  from  that  of  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
This  iron  is  a  abort,  soft  iron,  commonly  called  cold- 
shore  imo,  of  which  nil  the  oBtla  are  made,  and  in- 
finite other  commoditieB;  in  which  work  are  em- 
ployed many  more  persona,  if  Dot  doable  to  what 
■re  employed  in  the  Forest  of  Denn.  And  id  all 
those  connties  the  gentlemen  and  others  have  mon- 
eys for  their  woods  at  all  times  when  they  want 
it,  which  is  to  them  a  great  benefit  and  advantage; 
and  the  lands,  in  most  of  these  places,  are  double 
the  rata  that  they  would  be  at  if  there  were  not 
iron-works  there.  And  in  all  these  counties  now 
named  there  is  an  infinite  of  pit  coals,  and  the  pit 
eonls  being  near  the  iron,  and  the  iron  atone  grow- 
ing with  the  coals,  there  it  is  manufactured  very 
cheap,  aod  sent  all  EnglaDd  over,  and  to  moat  parte 
of  the  world.  And  if  the  iroo-worka  were  not 
there,  the  woods  of  all  tlieae  couDties  to  the  owners 
thereof  would  not  be  worth  the  cutting  and  carrying 
home,  because  of  the  eheapoeaa  of  the  coals  and 
duraUon  thereof." 

The  last  of  these  pnbltcattona  that  we  shall  notice 
ia  a  tract  entitled  Propoaala  for  the  Employing  of 
the  Poor,  especially  in  and  about  London,"  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Firmin,  a  London  merchant,  which  appear- 
ed in  1678.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  who  ia  nnderatood  to  hare  been  Dr.  (after- 
ward Archlnshop)  Tilbtson.  Firmin  was  a  person 
of  dietinguiahed  public  spirit  and  philanthropic  zeal ; 
and,  although  a  Sociaian,  or  Arian  at  least,  ia  reli- 
gion, and  strongly  atlBcfaed  to  his  opinions,  Tillotaon 
— some  aermons  by  whom  in  defense  of  the  Trinity 
he  waa  the  firat  to  answer — waa  not  the  only  inti- 
mate acquaintnnc*  be  had  among  the  heads  of  the 
eatablished  church.  He  died  in  1697,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-aix,  and  waa  attended,  we  are  told,  in  hia 
last  illness  by  his  friend  Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  then 
bishop  of  Gloucester.  Burnet  represents  Firmin  as 
having  been  the  moat  active  propagator  in  his  day 
of  the  peculiar  theulogieal  creed  he  had  embraced : 
He  studied,**  says  this  historian,  to  promote  his 
opinions,  after  the  Revolution,  with  much  heat: 
many  books  were  printed  against  the  Trinity,  which 
he  dispersed  over  the  aation,  distributing  them  free- 
ly to  all  who  would  accept  of  them."    He  after* 


'  ward  tells  na  that  "  Mr.  Firmio's  death  put  a  stop 
to  the  printing  and  spreading  of  Socinian  books."  ^ 
He  waa,"  he  admits,  however,  *•  in  great  esteem 
for  promoting  many  charitable  designs ;  for  looking 
after  the  poor  of  the  city  and  aettiog  them  to  work ; 
for  raiaing  great  suma  for  schools  and  faospitals,  and, 

!  indeed,  for  charities  of  all  sorts,  private  and  public ; 
he  had  such  credit  with  the  ricfaeat  citizens,  that  he 

^  had  the  command  of  great  wealth  as  oft  as  there  was 

I  occasion  for  it ;  and  he  laid  out  his  own  time  chiefly 

I  in  advancing  all  anch  designs.  These  things  gained 
him  a  great  reputation."*   The  plan  for  employing 

I  the  poor  which  his  pamphlet  describes,  and  which 
he  had  reduced  to  practice  in  the  parish  of  Alders- 
gate,  London,  is  aaid  to  have  been  nriginally  set  on 

^  foot  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gouge.'  It  consisted  in 
buying  up  hemp  and  flax,  and  giving  it  out,  ready 
dressed,  to  ^e  spun  tn  their  own  hooaes  by  such 

'  poor  people  as  either  could  spin  or  were  willing  to 
learn.  For  this  purpose,  Firmin,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, erected  a  building  in  Aldersgnte,  to  which 
he  directed  alt  the  poor  who  came  to  him  to  go  and 
receive  flax,  and  when  they  had  spun  it  to  carry  it 
track  and  receive  their  money  for  it ;  '*  which  I 
foaod,"  he  saya,  >■  to  be  very  much  for  the  help  and 
relief  of  many  poor,  some  of  Uiem  being  able  to 
earn  threepence  and  scmie  fonrpence  a-day,  work- 
ing only  at  such  times  as  they  could  spare  from 
their  other  necessary  occasions ;  who,  being  to  work 
in  their  own  hnuses,  and  when  diey  could  with  most 
convenience  attend  it,  many  of  them  became  so 
much  pleased  with  it,  that  so  much  money  ^veo 
them  for  doing  nothing  would  not  have  done  them 
half  so  much  good  aa  thnt  which  they  got  by  their 
own  labor  in  thia  employment."  As  may  be  aup- 
poaed,  a  spinning  business  thna  conducted  did  not 
turn  out  a  profitable  speculation  ;  on  an  expenditure 
of  aboQt  ^4000,  for  the  year  1677,  the  loss  had  been 
about  £200 ;  and  Firmin  acknowledges  that  it  would 
have  been  greater  but  for  the  kindness  of  several 
persons  who  took  off  some  of  the  cloth  he  had  man- 
ufactured at  cost  price :  in  particular,  the  East  India 
and  Guinea  companies  had,  for  his  encouragement, 
ordered  from  him  their  AUabas  cloths  aod  coarse 
canvas  for  their  pepper-bags,  which  diey  used  to 
have  from  abroad.  **  However,**  says  the  benevo- 
lent projector,  "this  doth  greatly  satisfy  me,  that 
every  penny  that  hath  heeo  tost  by  it,  either  by  my- 
self or  by  those  friends  who  have  helped  to  bear  it, 
hath  been  mnny  times  gained  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
public.  Neither  hath  the  loas  lieen  so  great  as  to 
affright  any  man  that  ia  able,  and  hath  a  good  mind, 
from  undertaking  the  like."  To  provide  against  the 
worat,  he  tells  oa,  in  caae  he  ahould  not  be  able  to 
go  on  with  the  spinning  of  flax,  he  had  made  a  good 
progreaa  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  also ;  bat 
it  is,  nevertheless,  the  making  of  linens  that  he  con- 
siders to  t>e  best  suited  for  the  employment  of  the 
poor.  *'  There  is  no  commodity  I  know  of,"  he 
says,  "  of  the  like  value,  that  can  be  set  up  with  less 
stock ;  three  parts  of  four,  even  of  that  cloth  which 
comes  not  to  above  two  shillings  an  ell,  will  be  paid 
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{or  work  to  the  spiuoer  and  weaver;  and  tratay 
times  B  womna  will  spin  a  pound  of  flax,  tbnt  coat 
but  Bixpeace  or  sevenpeDce,  to  that  finenera  that 
bIio  will  receive  twelvepence  or  fourteeopeoce  for 
her  paiua,  wbich  will  make  ao  ell  of  cloth  worth 
three  shillingB,  at  which  rate  live  parts  of  rix  will 
be  paid  for  labor ;  Hay,  sometimea  i  have  aeeo  a 
poaod  of  flaXf  oot  worth  above  If.  Gd-  at  inost,  apua 
to  tbat  fiaeneBs  that  the  poood  of  thread  made  of  it 
hath  been  worth  eight  or  tea  shilliDgs ;  aod  in  other 
(he  meaua  foreign)  parts  I  have  seen  a  pound  of  flax, 
not  much  higher  in  value,  spUD  to  tbat  fioeDeas  that 
it  hath  been  worth  three  or  four  poands  aterliog." 
Afterward  he  says,  When  I  firat  began  to  employ 
the  poor  in  spinning,  the  best  direction  I  could  re- 
ceive waa  to  pay  for  apinning  the  aame  price  tbat 
the  flax  and  hemp  stood  me  in,  or  what  those  sorts 
were  generally  sold  for ;  but  this  I  soon  found  to  be 
in  ft  very  unequal  way,  forasmuch  as  some  people 
would  spin  a  much  finer  thread  than  others,  and 
better  deserve  eightpence  for  apioDiDg  a  pound  of 
flax  that  cost  hot  sixpence  than  another  fonrpence ; 
BO  that  after  a  little  time  I  brought  all  Uie  poor  peo- 
ple to  apin  600  yarda  for  a  penny,  were  the  thread 
finer  or  coarser ;  .  .  .  .  and  unce  then,  With  much 
ndo,  finding  the  loss  to  be  great,  I  have  brought  them 
to  50  yards  more,  which  yet  ia  much  teas  than  is 
spun  in  other  places."  He  goes  on  to  state  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material,  aod  of  dressiog  and  weaving: 

For  Riga  hemp  at  this  day  I  pay  205.  a  hundred, 
which  is  very  low ;  for  Quinborough  about  22s., 
which  is  cheap ;  fiir  Muscovia  flax  about  44s.  a  hun- 
dred, for  Quioborough  about  409.  a  hundred,  for 
Holladay,  about  36t.,  for  Paternoster  flax  about  30t. 
(all  which  prices  are  very  high  to  what  they  are  at 
some  times) ;  for  English  flax  about  bid.  a  pound 
undressed.  .  .  .  For  beating  of  hemp  I  pay  4s.  8d. 
a  cwt.;  for  dressing  hemp,  long  and  short,  lid.  a 
dozen  pound ;  for  dressing  flax  I  give  3d.  a  stone, 
accounting  eight  pound  to  the  Btone.  For  weaving 
cloth  I  pay  the  several  prices  following ; — for  yam 
spun  to  6d.  and  7d.  a  pound  ;  for  every  ell  of  cloth 
half  ell  wide,  2ld. ;  fur  that  which  is  three  quarters 
and  a  half  wide,  3'd. ;  for  that  which  is  yard  wide, 
4d. ;  for  that  which  is  ell  wide,  5d.  For  yarn  spun 
to  9d.  and  lOd,  a  pound  I  pay  ^d.  more  for  every 
half  quarter  of  an  ell,  rising  as  before  in  that  of  7d. 
or  8d.,  and  the  like  in  that  which  is  still  finer;  for 
coarse  cloth,  yard  and  half  quarter  wide,  I  pay  3d. 
an  ell ;  and  for  sacking  about  3d.  a  yard." 

Another  scheme  of  Firmin's  waa,  the  establish- 
meot  in  parishes  of  institutions  such  as  in  oor  own 
day  have  been  called  achoola  of  industry,  for  teach- 
ing the  children  of  the  poor  to  work  at  various 
businesses.  "I  myself,**  he  says,  "have  at  this 
time  some  children  working  to  me,  not  above  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  who  are  able  to  earn  2d.  a-dny, 
and  some  that  are  but  a  little  older,  it.  a-week ; 
and  I  doubt  not  to  bring  any  child  about  that  age  to 
do  the  like ;  and  still  as  they  grow  up  and  become 
proficieuta,  oven  in  this  poor  trade  of  spinning,  they 
will  be  able  to  get  more  and  spin  better  than  older 
people.  Neither  would  I  have  these  achoola  coo- 
fined  only  to  spinning,  but  to  take  in  knitting,  aod 


making  of  lace  or  plain  work,  or  any  other  work 
which  the  chiMren  shall  be  thought  moat  fit  for; 
and  this  is  that  which  (as  I  am  informed)  is  prac- 
ticed in  other  countries  with  so  great  advantage, 
that  there  are  few  puor  children  who  have  attuned 
the  age  of  seven  or  eight  yeaA  that  are  any  charge 
to  the  parish  or  burden  to  their  poor  parents ;  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  (in  his  book  entitjed  The  Present 
State  of  England,  p.  137)  hath  observed,  tluit  in 
the  city  of  Norwich  it  hath  been  of  late  years  com- 
puted and  found  that,  yearly,  children  from  six  to  ten 
years  of  age  have  gained  .£13,000  more  than  what 
they  have  spent,  and  that  chiefly  by  knitting  Jersey 
stockings."  The  meaning  of  this  last  statement 
probably  is,  not  that  the  children  hod  earned  so 
much  in  wages,  but  that  Buch  had  been  the  value 
of  their  labor  to  their  employers. 

Almost  our  only  information  respecting  the  wagee 
of  labor  in  the  present  period,  as  in  the  last,  is  de- 
rived from  the  ratea  m  arbitrarily  settled  by  the 
magtsCratea.  According  to  a  table  of  ratea  fixed  by 
the  juBtieea  of  the  county  of  Essex  in  1661,  com- 
mon laborers,  fellers  and  makers  up  of  wood,  ditch- 
era,  hedgers,  and  threshers,  were  to  have  per  day 
8d.  with  food,  or  Is.  Sd.  withont,  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  September,  aod  Gd. 
with,  or  1«.  without  food,  for  the  other  half  of  the 
year.  A  man  haymaker  waa  to  have  6d.  with,  or 
Is.  without  food;  a  woman  haymaker  bd.  with,  or 
lOd.  without  food  (which  seems  to  bo  allowing  bd. 
for  the  day's  maintenance  of  a  woman,  while  only 
4d.  is  allowed  for  that  of  a  man) ;  a  weeder  of 
corn  4d.  with,  or  9d.  without  food ;  a  mower  of 
corn  or  grass  lOd.  with,  or  Is.  6d.  without  food ;  a 
fallower  Gd.  with,  or  Is.  3d.  without  food  ;  a  man 
reaper  Is.  with,  or  Is.  lOd.  without  food  ;  a  woman 
reaper  8d.  with,  or  Is.  Zd.  without  food.  These 
rates  may  be  compared  with  those  that  were  in 
force  duriag  the  greater  part  of  the  but  period.* 
They  are,  however,  much  higher  than  those  eatab- 
liahed  at  a  quarter-sesaiona  ^eld  9t  Bury  St.  Ed- 
monds, we  presume  for  the  county  of  Suflfolk,  in 
1682.*  By  these,  besides  meat  and  drink,  a  moo 
haymaker  was  to  have  only  5d.  a-day;  a  woman 
haymaker  3d.;  a  man  reaper  in  horvest  lOd.  ^  a 
woman  reaper  6d.;  a  common  laborer,  not  in  har- 
vest, 6d.  in  summer,  and  bd.  in  winter  ;  and  women 
X  and  auch  persons,  weeders,"  3d.  Without  meat 
and  drink  the  w^ges  were  to  be  doubled.  The 
yearly  wages  of  a  bailiflt  in  husbandry  were  at  the 
same  time  fixed  at  e£6 ;  of  a  chief  huBbaodmao  or 
carter  at  £5 ;  of  a  second  hind  or  husbandman,  or 
common  servant,  above  eighteeo  years  of  age,  at 
eCSlOs.;  if  under  eighteen,  at  10s. ;  of  a  dairy- 
maid or  cook  At  (C3  10s.  Ia  1685,  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  Warwickshire  justices 
directed  that  throughont  that  county  a  bailiflT  of 
husbandry  should  have,  by  the  year,  ^4 ;  a  chief 
hind,  or  the  best  ploughman  and  carter,  c£5  lbs. ; 
a  shepherd  ^£5 ;  an  inferior  servant  man  d€2  10>. ; 
"  the  woman  servant  that  is  able  to  manage  a 
household,"  £1  15s. ;  a  second  woman  servaot  £1 
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6$.  6d, ;  a  daiiymaid  or  waah-niaid,  ^1  10«. ;  nod 
that  the  daily  wages  of  artificen  and  htborers  ahoold 
be — of  a  Awe-tnaaoD,  a  maatar  brick  mason,  a 
master  carpeoter,  his  servBBt  or  jonrneymao  if 
above  aig^en,  a  plowwrigbt  aod  cartwrigbt,  a 
master  bricklajper,  a  tiler,  plasterer  and  ahingler,  a 
master  thateher,  a  mower,  and  a  man  reaper,  6d. ; 
of  a  mason's  servant  or  apprentice,  if  above  eigh- 
teen, a  cBfpeater'B  servant  or  apprentice  nnder 
eighteen,  a  master  plasterer,  a  thatcher's  servant, 
a  feller  of  wood,  tfaresber,  or  common  laborer,  not 
in  time  of  harvest,  a  man  haymaker,  and  a  woman 
reaper,  4d. ;  of  a  plasterer's  servant  or  apprentice, 
if  above  twelve,  and  a  reaper  in  com-barvest,  3t£. ; 
of  a  woman  haymaker,  and  a  weeder  of  corn,  2d. ; 
all  with  meat  and  drink.  Without  food,  they  were 
to  have  exactly  double  these  snms,  all  except  the 
free-moBon,  who,  if  the  account  be  correct,  was  in 
that  case  to  have  Is.  4d-  Richard  Dunning,  in  a 
tract  published  this  same  year,  entitled  •*  A  Plain 
and  Easy  Method,  showing  how  the  office  of  Over- 
seer of  the  Poor  may  be  managed  whereby  it  may 
be  ^9000  per  annnm  advantage  to  the  County  of 


Devon,  without  abating  the  weekly  relief  of  any 
Poor,"  calculates  that  a  Devonshire  agricultural 
day  laborer  oiuld  earn  5d.  a-dsy  all  the  year 
round,  besides  his  diet,  worth  as  much  more; 
and  that  women  in  that  eonnty  could  earn  their 
diet,  worth  Is.  Gd.  a-week,  and  6rf.  a-week  wages. 

The  notices  of  prices  that  have  been  collected 
are  very  few.  It  is  said,  but  upon  uncertain  au- 
thority, that  the  mean  price  of  mutton  from  1660 
to  1690  was  Is.  4d.  the  stone  of  8  lbs.  The  price 
of  wool,  as  usunl,  fluctuated  greatly;  in  1671  it 
was  U.  the  lb.;  in  1677,  5d.  the  ib. ;  in  1680,  from 
12g.  to  13a.  the  tod ;  in  16B1  from  IBs.  to  i9».  the 
tod.  Wheat  was  considerably  steadier  than  in  the 
precedinf;  period,  and  also  considerably  tower  upon 
the  whole:  in  1661  it  was  ^3  10«.,  and  in  1662, 
dC3  lis. ;  but,  afterward,  with  the  exception  of  a 
smalt  number  of  years,  it  was  seldom  above  £2  5s. 
or  d£S  6s.  In  1674  it  was  ^3  8s.  8d.,  and  in  1675. 
<£3  4s.  Bd.i  but  in  1676  it  was  only  dCl  IBs.;  in 
1686,  «E1  14«. ;  and  in  1667,  ^1 5s.  fid.  Its  average 
prke  for  the  twenty  years  from  1666  to  1685  was 
£2  6i.  3id. 


END  OF  VOLUME  THE  THIRD. 
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